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NVote on the Dictionary 


THE Dictionary of National Biography comprises the following 
distinct works: 
x. The D.N.B. from the earlvest times to 1900. 
In two alphabetical series: 
Vols. I-XXI. 
Vol. XXII (Supplementary). 
At the end of each of the 21 volumes is an alphabetical 
index of the lives in that volume and of those in vol. 22 
which belong to the same part of the alphabet. 
2. The Twentieth-Century D.N.B. 
(a) rg0z-r911, three volumes in one. 
(b) z912-1921, with an index covering IgoI-I92I. 
(c) 1922-1930, with an index covering Ig0I-1930. 
3. The Concise D.N.B. One volume. 


An epitome of the main work and its supplement to 1900 
in one alphabet, followed by an epitome of the Twentieth- 
Century D.N.B. in one alphabet. 
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NOTE 


In reprinting the twenty-two volumes of the main Dictionary in 
1921-2 and again in 1937-8 it seemed best to leave the text unaltered. 
The bulk of the corrections hitherto received or collected by the 
present Publishers is insignificant when compared with the magnitude 
of the work, and would not justify the issue of a ‘new edition’ pur- 
porting to supersede the editions now in the libraries and in private 
hands. The collection and classification of such corrections for future 
use is, however, being steadily carried on; and students of biography 
are invited to communicate their discoveries to the Publishers. 


Two changes have been made in reprinting :— 


1. The lists of Contributors originally prefixed to each of the 
sixty-six volumes, and later combined in twenty-two lists, have been 
combined in one list which is now printed in Volume 1 only. 


2. In using the main Dictionary (to 1900) it is necessary to remem- 
ber that it is in two alphabetical series: Vols. 1-21, and the supple- 
mentary Vol. 22, in which were added lives of persons who had died 
too late for inclusion in their places (as well as lives of some who had 
been accidentally omitted). It has been sought to mitigate the incon- 
venience arising from this by adding to the index at the end of each 
volume those names, occurring in Vol. 22, which belong to the same 
part of the alphabet. These ‘supplementary’ names are added at the 
bottom of each page. It is thus possible to ascertain, by reference to 

_a single volume, whether any person (who died before 1901) is or is 
not in the 22-volume Dictionary. 


The opportunity has been taken, in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors, to commemorate upon each title-page the name of the 
munificent Founder. 
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CONTENTS OF VOLS. 1-22 


1. Memoir of George Smith, by Sidney Lee, first published in September 1901 
in the first volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 


A Statistical Account of the D.N.B., first published in June 1900 as a 
preface to Volume 63 of the original issue of the Dictionary. 


Abbadie—Beadon = Vols. 1-3 as originally published 1885. 
2. Beal—Browell =) 4. 46 e Re 1885-6. 
3. Brown—Chaloner a 7-9 35 ES 1886-7. 
4. Chamber-—Craigie SS  llDSliy, 3 5 1887. 
5. Craik—Drake == fi lo=Lo i 5 1888. 
6. Drant—Finan =, » L0-18 a ae 1888-9. 
7. Finch—Gloucester =), --19=21 oo Boy 1889-90. 
8. Glover—Harriott = 4, 22-24 5 1890. 
9. Harris-Hovenden == 25-27 * me 1891. 
10. Howard—Kenneth eel) i s 1891-2. 
11. Kennett—Lluelyn — ol as ES 55 1892-3. 
12. Llwyd—Mason =hied. 1304-36 sh as 1893. 
13. Masquerier—Myles = Ol-39 ee - 1894. 
14. Myllar-Owen = ,, 40-42 2 e 1894-5. 
15. Owens—Pockrich = , 43-45 . es 1895-6. 
16. Pocock—Robins = , 46-48 “2 es 1896. 
17. Robinson-Sheares = ,,° 49-51 > es 1897. 
18. Shearman-Stovin =) 6. 52-54. _ a 1897-8. 
19. Stow-Tytler ==) 552 200-97 x 3 1898-9. 
20. Ubaldini-Whewell = , 08-60 rae 3 1899. 
21. Whichcord—Zuylestein = ,, 61-63 3 a 1900. 
22. Supplement = , 6466 5 % 1901. 


With a Prefatory Note, first published in September 1901 in the first 
volume of the original edition of the Supplement. 


Note.— Vols. 1-21, as originally issued 1885-1890, were edited by Sir Leslie Stephen; 
Vols. 22-26, 1890-1891, by Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee; Vols. 
27-66, 1891-1901, by Sir Sidney Lee. 
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ROBINSON, ANASTASIA, afterwards 
CounTEss oF PETERBOROUGH (d. 1755), singer, 
was eldest daughter of Thomas Robinson, 
portrait-painter, who was descended from a 
good family in Leicestershire. According to 
Lord Oxford (Harl. MS. 7684, f. 44), her 
mother was a member of the Roman catholic 
family of Lane which sheltered Charles II 
(Boscobel Tracts, ed. J. Hughes, p. 391); but, 
according to other accounts, Miss Lane was 
Thomas Robinson’s second wife and Ana- 
stasia Robinson’s stepmother. 

Thomas Robinson went to Italy to study 
soon after his marriage, and he became profi- 
cient in both the language and music of the 
country. His eldest daughter, Anastasia, who 
was born in Italy, developed an excellent voice 
and showed alove for music. Her father taught 
her Italian,and on his return to England sent 
her to Dr. Croft for lessons in singing. When 
anaffectionof the eye resulted in blindness, Ro- 
binson wascompelled to utilise his daughter's 
talents, and she forthwith adopted singing as 
a profession, Pursuing her studies under the 
Italian singing-master Sandoni and an opera- 
singer called the Baroness, Anastasia Robin- 
son first appeared at concerts in York Build- 
ings and elsewhere in London, accompanying 
herself on the harpsichord. Her voice, origi- 
nally asoprano, sanktoacontralto after an ill- 
ness, and its charm, together with the singer’s 
good character and sweetness of disposition, 
made her a favourite. Her father took a house 
in Golden Square, where weekly concerts and 
assemblies attracted fashionable society. 

Miss Robinson soon transferred her atten- 
tions to the stage, where she first appeared, 
27 Jan. 1714, in the opera of ‘Creso’ (cf. 
SrHELE’s ‘Lover,’ no. 7; Jounson’s Lives, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 185). In her second per- 
formance she took the part of Ismina in ‘Ar- 
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minio,’and thenceforth, for nearly ten years, 
she reigned as prima donna, with a salary of 
1,000/., besides benefits and presents worth 
nearly as much. Burney thinks that Handel 
did not place much trust in her voice. But in 
1717, at Miss Robinson’s benefit, Handel in- 
troduced an additional scene into‘ Amadigi’ 
(Mist. of Music, iv. 257,276,283). Among her 
admirers was General Hamilton, who was re- 
jectedin spite of her father’sadvice. But, after 
a long period of uncertain attentions, Miss 
Robinson accepted the advances of Lord Peter- 
borough[seeMorpauntT, CHARLES |,then about 
sixty years of age. Peterborough was finally 
conquered by seeing the lady as Griselda in 
Buononcini’s opera in the spring of 1722. 
Soon afterwards they were secretly married, 
though, as the marriage wasnot acknowledged 
for thirteen years, many doubted whether it 
had been celebrated. We are told, however, 
that Lady Oxford was present atthe ceremony, 
and that that lady and her daughter, the 
Duchess of Portland, besides many others, 
visited Anastasia. In July 1722 Mrs, Delany 
wrote regretting the absence of ‘Mrs. Robin- 
son’ from a water-party, which ‘ otherwisehad 
been perfect.’ In September 1723 Arbuthnot 
dined and supped with Peterborough and 
‘the Mrs. Robinsons’ (Anastasia and her 
sisters). After Thomas Robinson’s death 
about 1722, Peterborough took a house for 
the ladies near his own villa at Parson’s 
Green. Hawkins and Burney differ as to 
whether Peterborough and, Miss Robinson 
lived under the same roof before 1734; Bur- 
ney, who is the more trustworthy, says she 
did not. At Parson’s Green Miss Robinson 
held a sort of musical academy, where Buo- 
noncini and others often performed, She was 
grateful to Buononcini, who had written 
songs suited to her voice, and she obtained 
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for him a pension of 500/. from the Duchess 
of Marlborough, besides places for his friend 
Maurice Greene [q. v.] 

Lady Peterborough, to call her by the 
name she ultimately bore, continued on the 
stage until June 1724, not before she had 
been supplanted as ‘diva’ by Cuzzoni and 
others. Karly in this year being insulted by 
Senesino, a singer with whom she acted, she 
appealed to Lord Peterborough, who at once 
caned the Italian, and compelled him, as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu says, ‘to 
confess upon his knees that Anastasia was a 
nonpareil of virtue and beauty.’ Lord Stan- 
hope, afterwards Karl of Chesterfield, having 
joked on Senesino’s side, was challenged by 

eterborough, and the town was in great 
excitement over the matter; but the duel 
was prevented by the authorities. The lady’s 
reputation was thus cleared, and at the 
same time it was reported that Peterborough 
allowed her 1007. a month. ‘Could it have 
been believed, comments Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu, ‘that Mrs. Robinson is at the same time 
a prude and a kept mistress’ (Letters, ed. 
Thomas, i. 475-6). An ‘ Epistle from S——o 
toA——aR n’ was advertised on 27 Feb. 
1724, and Aaron Hill wrote an ‘Answer to 
a scurrilous, obscene Poem, entitled “ An 
Epistle from Mrs. Robinson to Senesino.”’ 

In 1731 Peterborough alluded, in a letter 
to Pope, to the religious observances of ‘ the 
farmeress at Bevis,’ Peterborough’s pleasant 
cottage near Southampton; and next year 
he was nursed through a serious illness by 
his wife, whom he at last permitted to wear 
a wedding-ring. In 1734 Pope was visiting 
at Bevis Mount, and sent ‘my lord’s and 
Mrs. Robinson’s’ service to Caryll. As early 
as 1731 Pope, writing to Peterborough, called 
Anastasia ‘Lady P. ” At length, in 1735, 
Peterborough acknowledged his wife, a duty 
which had been urged upon him by Dr. Alured 
Clarke [q. v.] His friends were called to- 
gether in rooms occupied by his niece’s hus- 
band, Stephen Poyntz [q. v.], in St. James’s 
Palace, and there, without forewarning his 
wife, he described the virtues of a lady who 
had been hiscompanion and comforter in sick- 
ness and health for many years, and to whom 
he was indebted for all the happinessof his life. 
But he owned with grief that through vanity 
he had never acknowledged her as his wife. 
Lady Peterborough was then presented to her 
husband’s relatives, and was carried away in 
a fainting condition. The clergyman who had 
performed the original ceremony being dead, 
Peterborough was again married to Anasta- 
sia at Bristol, in order to secure her rights 
beyond question (Pope to Martha Blount, 
25 Aug. 1735). 
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made known that Anastasia was his wife by 
calling at an assembly for Lady Peter- 
borough’s carriage. 

Peterborough was now suffering from the 
stone, and, though he realised that he was 
dying, he set out with his wife to Portugal. 
After his‘death at Lisbon in October 1735, 
his body was brought back by his widow, 
who afterwards burned the manuscript me- 
moirs which he had left behind him. Lady 
Peterborough survived her husband nearly 
twenty years, living generally at Bevis 
Mount, which she held in jointure (Hari. 
MS. 7654, f. 44). She visited few persons, 
except the Duchess of Portland at Bul- 
strode. She died in April 1755, and was 
buried at Bath Abbey on 1 May ( Genealogist, 
new ser. vi. 98). By her will, made 4 Jan. 
1755, she left legacies to her sister, Eliza- 
beth Bowles, her niece, Elizabeth Leslie, 
her nephew, Dr. Arbuthnot, and others 
(P. OC. C. 174 Glazier). 

The high esteem in which Lady Peter- 
borough was held is shown by the fact that 
Peterborough’s grandson and successor in 
the peerage named his daughter after her; 
and the Duchess of Portland wrote of her as 
‘a very dear friend,’ and said that she was 
‘one of the most virtuous and best of women, 
but never very handsome.” Though naturally 
cheerful, she was of a shy disposition; yet, 
owing to her good address, she always ap- 
peared to be the equal of persons of the 
highest rank, Mrs. Delany said she was of 
middling height, not handsome, but of a 
pleasing, modest countenance, with large 
blue eyes. 

Faber issued a mezzotint engraving, after 
a painting by Bank, in 1727, in which Lady 
Peterborough is shown playing on’a harpsi- 
chord. This engraving is reproduced in Colo- 
nel Russell’s ‘ Karl of Peterborough.’ An en- 
graving of the head, by C. Grignion, after 
Bank, is in Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ History of 
Music.’ 

Lady Peterborough had two younger sis- 
ters. The one, Elizabeth, was designed for 
a miniature-painter, but turned to singing. 
Owing to her bashfulness, however, she never 
performed in public, and she ultimately mar- 
ried a Colonel Bowles. The other, Mar- 
garet, ‘a very pretty, accomplished woman,’ 
according to Mrs. Delany, was only a half- 
sister. She married, in February 1728 (Gay 
to Swift, 15 Feb.), Dr. Arbuthnot’s brother, 
George, of whom Pope spoke highly. She 
died in September 1729, leaving one son, 
John, who was the father of Bishop Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, Sir Charles Arbuthnot, 
bart., General Sir Robert. Arbuthnot, and 


At Bath Peterborough | General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, bart. 
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_ [The personal account of Lady Peterborough 
in Burney’s History of Music (iv. 245-97) is 
based on recollections of Mrs. Delany ; that in 
Sir John Hawkins’s History of Music (1853, ii. 
870-3) on information from the Dowager 
Duchess of Portland. Other sources of informa- 
tion are the Lives of Lord Peterborough by 
Colonel Russell, 1887, ii. 238-48, 311, 327-9, 
and Mr. W. Stebbing, 1890; Pope’s Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, vi. 351, vii. 115, 475, 
485, viii. 312-13, ix. 41, 296, 318, 451, x. 185— 
194; Aitken’s Life of Arbuthnot, 1892, pp. 104, 
120, 128, 162-3.] G. A. A, 


ROBINSON, ANTHONY (1762-1827), 
unitarian, was born in January 1762 at Kirk- 
land, near Wigton in Cumberland, where his 
father possessed some property. He was 
educated at an academy belonging to the 

articular baptists at Bristol—Robert Hall 
q. v.] was a fellow student—and subse- 
quently became pastor of a baptist church at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. Thence he re- 
moved to the general baptists’ church in 
Worship Street, London, but gave up the 
charge about 1790 on succeeding to his 
father’s estate, and retired to the country. 
In 1796 he returned to London, and entered 
into business as a sugar-refiner, acquiring a 
considerable fortune. He made the acquain- 
tance of Priestley, and, through Priestley’s 
friend Rutt, of Henry Crabb Robinson [q.v.] 
The latter, who was no relative, declared 
Anthony’s powers of conversation to be 
greater than those of any others of his ac- 
quaintance. Crabb Robinson introduced him 
to the Lambs and William Hazlitt. He 
died in Hatton Garden on 20 Jan. 1827, aged 
65, and was buried in the Worship Street 
baptist churchyard. His widow then re- 
moved to Enfield, where she lived opposite 
the Lambs, His son Anthony, who disap- 
peared in 1827, was a reputed victim of 
Burke and Hare. 

Robinson wrote: 1. ‘A Short History 
of the Persecution of Christians by Jews, 
Heathens, and Christians,’ Carlisle, 1793, 
8vo. 2. ‘A View of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of English Wars,’ London, 1798, 
8vo, dedicated to William Morgan (1750- 
1838) [q. v.]; in this work Robinson en- 
deavoured to show that all English wars 
had proved injurious to the people; he vehe- 
mently attacked Pitt for declaring war with 
France, for which the ‘British Critic’ de- 
nounced him as a Jacobin. 3. ‘An Examina- 
tion of a Sermon preached at Cambridge by 
Robert Hall on Modern Infidelity,’ London, 
1800, 8vo ; a vigorous attack on Hall, which 
the ‘ British Critic’ termed a ‘senseless and 
shameless pamphlet.’ Robinson was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Analytical Re- 
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view,’ ‘Monthly Magazine,’ and < Monthly 
Repository,’ to the last of which he sent an 
account of Priestley (xvii. 169 et seq.), which 
was used by Rutt in his ‘ Life of Priestley.’ 
A contemporary, Anthony Robinson, a sur- 
geon of Sunderland, went to Jamaica and 
made manuscript collections on the flora of 
the island, which were used by John Lunan 
in his ‘Hortus Jamaicensis,’ 1814, 8vo, 2 vols. 


[Worksin Brit. Mus. Libr.; Gent. Mag. 1827, 
i, 187; Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816 ; 
Rutt’s Life of Priestley, i. 33, ii. 533 ; Monthly 
Review, xi. 145, xxviii. 231, xxxii. 446; British 
Critic, xiii. 593, xvi. 218; Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, passim; Monthly Repository, 1827, p. 
293. ] A. F. P, 


ROBINSON, BENJAMIN (1666-1724), 
presbyterian minister, born at Derby in 1666, 
was a pupil of Samuel Ogden (1626 ?-1697) 
(q. v.], and was educated for the ministry 
by John Woodhouse [q. v.] at Sheriffhales, 
Shropshire. He began life as chaplain and 
tutor in the family of Sir John Gell at Hop- 
ton, Derbyshire, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Richard Baxter. He was sub- 
sequently chaplain at Normanton to Samuel 
Saunders, upon whose death he married and 
settled as presbyterian minister of Findern, 
Derbyshire, being ordained on 10 Oct. 1688. 
In 1693 he opened a school at Findern, and 
for so doing was cited into the bishop’s court. 
Knowing William Lloyd (1627-1717) Cy v.]; 
then bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, he 
went to remonstrate with him. Lloyd stayed 
the prosecution, and discussed nonconformity 
with Robinson till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; they afterwards corresponded. John 
Howe [q. v.] recommended him to a congrega- 
tion at Hungerford, Berkshire, to which he 
removed from Findern in 1693. Here also, in 
1696, he set up a school which developed into 
an academy for training ministers; students 
were sent to him by the presbyterian fund. 
Gilbert Burnet [q. v.], bishop of Salisbury, 
being at Hungerford on a visitation, sent for 
Robinson, who defended hiscourse and gained 
Burnet’s friendship. Subsequently he and 
Edmund Calamy (q. v.] had several interviews 
with Burnet in 1702, when nonconformist 
matters were before parliament. 

In 1700 he succeeded Woodhouse, his 
former tutor, as presbyterian minister at 
Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. Here 
he enjoyed great popularity as a preacher, 
having much natural eloquence, and a gift 
of rapid composition with a strong pen. In 
1705 he succeeded George Hammond as one 
of the Salters’ Hall lecturers, and made this 
his first business when declining health.com- 
pelled him to limit his work. He was assisted 
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at Little St. Helen’s by Harman Hood, and, 
from, 1721, by Edward Godwin, grandfather 
of William Godwin the elder [q.v.] He 
was an original trustee (1715) of the foun- 
dations of Daniel Williams [q. v.] At the 
Salters’ Hall conferences of 1719 [see Brap- 
BURY, THomAS], Robinson was a prominent 
advocate of subscription, and in the pamphlet 
war which succeeded he was an able exponent 
of the scriptural argument for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He died on 30 April 1724, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields, He left a 
widow, Anne, and several children. His por- 
trait is at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon 
Square, London; an engraving by Hopwood 
is given in Wilson. 

He published, besides single sermons: 1. ‘A 
Plea for... Mr. Baxter . . . in answer to 
Mr. Lobb,’ &c., 1697, 8vo (defends Baxter’s 
view of the Atonement). 2. ‘A Review of the 
Case of Liturgies, &c., 1710, 8vo. 3. ‘A 
Letter . . . in defence of the Review,’ &c., 
1710, 8vo (both in reply to Thomas Bennet, 
D.D. [q. nt 4. ‘The Question stated, and 
the Scripture Evidence of the Trinity pro- 
posed,’ 1719, 4to, being the second part of 
‘The Doctrine of the Ever Blessed Trinity 
stated and defended .. . by four subscribing 
ministers.’ 


[Funeral Sermon by John Cumming of the 
Scots Church, London Wall, 1724; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, i. 373 sq. 
(chiefly from Cumming); Toulmin’s Historical 
View, 1814, pp. 251 sq.; Calamy’s Own Life, 
1830, i. 466 sq. ii. 418 sq. 483; Jones’s Bunhill 
Memorials, 1849, pp. 236 sq.; Jeremy’s Presby- 
terian Fund, 1885, pp. 13, 34, 109.] A. G, 


ROBINSON, BRYAN (1680-1754), phy- 
sician and writer, born in 1680, graduated 
M.B. in 1709, and M.D. in 1711, at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was anatomical lecturer 
there in 1716-17, and in 1745 was appointed 
professor of physic. On 5 May 1712 he was 
elected fellow of the King and Queen’s Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland, having been 
‘candidate’ on 24 Aug.1711. He was three 
times president of the college—in 1718,1727, 
and 1739. He was also a member of the 
Irish Royal College of Surgeons. He prac- 
tised in Dublin, and probably attended 
Esther Vanhomrigh (‘ Vanessa’), who be- 
queathed to him 15/. sterling ‘to buy a ring’ 
(Swirt, Works, ed. Scott, 2nd edit. xix. 
380). He died at Dublin on 26 Jan. 1754. 

Robinson had a reputation in his day, both 
as a medical and mathematical writer. His 
earliest work was a translation of P. de la, 
Hire’s ‘ New Elements of Conick Sections,’ 
1704. In 1725 he published an account of 
the inoculation of five children at Dublin. 
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‘The Case of Miss Rolt communicated by an 
Eye-witness’ was added in an edition printed 
in London in the same year. This was fol- 


lowed in 1732-3 by Robinson’s chief work, the 


‘Treatise on the Animal Economy.’ It was 
attacked by Dr. T. Morgan in his ‘ Mechanical 
Practice,’ and defended by the author in a 
‘Letter to Dr. Cheyne.’ The latter is an- 
nexed to the third edition, which appeared in 
two volumes in 1738, and contained much 
additional matter. Robinson was an ardent 
admirer of Newton, and tried to account for 
animal motions by his principles, and to apply 
them to the rational treatment of diseases. 
He attributed the production of muscular 
power to the vibration of an ethereal fluid 
pervading the animal body, a doctrine essen- 
tially in accord with modern views. His 
chapter on respiration shows him also to have 
had a glimmering of the nature of oxygen, in 
anticipation of the discoveries of Priestley 
and Lavoisier in 1775. Sir Charles Cameron 
characterises the whole ‘Treatise on Animal 
Economy’ as a remarkable work for its day 
(cf. Hatter, Bibl. Chirurgica,ii.148). Robin- 
son’s next work was a ‘ Dissertation on the 
Food and Discharges of Human Bodies,’ 
1747. It was translated into French, and 
inserted in ‘Le Pharmacien Moderne,’ 1750. 
It was followed by ‘Observations on the 
Virtues and Operations of Medicines’ (1752), 
which attracted much attention (cf. Bur- 
Rows, Commentaries on the Treatment of 
Insanity, p.640). Robinson also edited Dr, 
R. Helsham’s ‘Course of Lectures in Natural 
Philosophy,’ 1739 (2nd edit. 1748; reissued 
in 1767 and 1777). 

Robinson also wrote a ‘ Dissertation on the 
AAther of Sir Isaac Newton’ (Dublin, 1748; 
London, 1747); and an ‘ Essay upon Money 
and Coins’ (1758), posthumously published 
by his sons, Christopher and Robert. Partii. 
is dedicated to Henry Bilson Legge, chancellor 
of the exchequer, with whom the author was 
acquainted. The work displays knowledge 


of the history of currency ; its main object is” 


to advocate the maintenance of the existing 
standard of money. Besides numerous tables, 
it contains Newton’s representation to the 
treasury on 21 Sept. 1717 regarding the state 
of the gold and silver coinage. 

Portraits of Robinson are in the possession 
of the Irish College of Physicians, and at the 
house of the provost of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Bromley mentions an etching of him, at 
the age of seventy, by B. Wilson. 

[Todd’s Cat. of Dublin Graduates; Register 
of the King and Queen’s Coll. of Physicians in 
Ireland; Cameron’s Hist. of the Royal Coll. of 
Surgeons in Ireland, pp. 16-18, 98, 685; Noble’s 
Contin. of Granger's Biogr. Hist. of England, iii, 
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282-3; London Mag. 1754, p. 92; Cat. of Royal 
Med. and Chirurg. Soc. Library, vol. ii.; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; authorities cited.] G. Lz G. N. 


ROBINSON, Sir BRYAN (1808-1887), 
colonial judge, was born on 14 Jan. 1808 at 
Dublin, being youngest son of Christopher 
Robinson, rector of Granard, co. Longford; 
his mother was Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Sir Hercules Langrishe [q. v.] Hercules 
Robinson [q. v.] was an elder brother. From 
Castlenock school he went in 1824 to Trinity 
College, Dublin, but before graduating, in 
1828, he went out to Newfoundland in the 
staff of Admiral Cochrane.” In 1831 Robin- 
son was called to the bar in Nova Scotia, 
and began to practise in Newfoundland. His 
first appearance in a case of more than local 
importance was before the judicial committee 
in Keilley v. Carson, which raised the ques- 
tion of the power of a house of assembly to 
imprison a person of its own motion. Robin- 
son opposed the claim of the Newfoundland 
house of assembly, and the judgment in his 
favour finally settled the law on this point. 

In 1834 Robinson was made a master of 
chancery with the obligation of advising the 
members of the council. In December 1842 
he entered the colonial parliament as member 
for Fortune Bay. In 1843 he became a 
queen’s counsel of the local bar, and later a 
member of the executive council. In 1858 he 
was made a puisne judge. He was a warm 
supporter of every project for the good of the 
colony, especially interesting himself in the 
opening up of the interior, direct steam com- 
munication with England, and relief works 
in bad seasons; he was president of the 
Agricultural Society. He was also an active 
supporter of the church of England. He was 
knighted in December 1877 for his distin- 
guished services, and retired from his office 
in Newfoundland in 1878 owing to failing 
health. He settled at Ealing, Middlesex, 
where he died on 6 Dec. 1887. 

He married, in 1834, Selina, daughter of 
Arthur Houldsworth Brooking of Brixham, 
Devonshire, who died before him, leaving 
several children. 

There is a vignette of Robinson in Prowse’s 
‘History of Newfoundland.’ 

[Biograph and Review, January 1892; _pri- 
yate information.] C. A. H. 

ROBINSON, Sire CHRISTOPHER 
(1766-1833), admiralty lawyer, born in 1766, 
was son of Dr. Christopher Robinson, rector 
of Albury, Oxfordshire, and Wytham, Berk- 
shire, who died at Albury on 24 Jan. 1802. 
The son matriculated from University Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1782, but migrated 
in 1788 to Magdalen College, where he wasa 


demy from 1783 to 1799. He graduated B.A. 
14 June 1786, M.A. 6 May 1789, and D.C.L. 
4 July 1796. Intended for the church, Ro- 
binson preferred the profession of the law. 
He was one of nine children, and all that his 
father could spare for his start in life was 20/. 
in cash and a good supply of books. Fortu- 
nately he obtained a favourable recommenda- 
tion to Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell. He determined upon studying ma- 
ritime law, and was admitted into the college 
of advocates on 3 Nov. 1796. He gained con- 
spicuous success in this branch of the profes- 
sion, was knighted on 6 Feb. 1809, and was 
appointed, on 1 March 1809, to succeed Sir 
John Nicholl [q. v.] as king’s: advocate. 
As the holder of this office and. the leading 
counsel in the admiralty court, Robinson 
was engaged in nearly all the cases relating 
to prizes captured on the seas. In 1818 he 
was returned in the interest of the tory 
ministry, exerted through the family of 
Kinsman, for the Cornish borough of Cal- 
lington, and on the dissolution in 1820 he 
and his colleague secured at the poll a ma- 
jority of the votes recorded by the returning 
officer, but a petition against their return was 
presented, and ultimately the candidates sup- 
ported. by the family of Baring were declared 
elected. These proceedings resulted in his 
being saddled with costs amounting to 5,000L., 
and though the premier had promised to re- 
imburse him the outlay, the money was not 
paid. He wasno orator, and did not shine in 
the House of Commons, 

In 1821 Robinson followed Lord Stowell 
in the positions of chancellor of the diocese of 
London and judge of the consistory court, 
and on 22 Feb. 1828 he succeeded Lord 
Stowell as judge of the high court of admi- 
ralty, having for several years previously 
transcribed and read in court the decisions 
of that judge. He was created a privy coun- 
cillor on 5 March 1828, and presided in the 
admiralty court until a few days before his 
death. He died at Wimpole Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, on 21 April 1833, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Benet’s 
Doctors’ Commons. He married, at Liver- 
pool, on 11 April 1799, Catharine, eldest 
daughter of the Rey. Ralph Nicholson, aman 
of considerable property. They had five chil- 
dren—three sons and two daughters, Lady 
Robinson died at Wimpole street on 27 Aug. 
1830, aged 53. 

Robinson was the author of: 1. ‘ Report 
of the Judgment of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty on the Swedish Convoy,’ 1799. 
2. ‘Translation of Chapters 273 and 287 of 
the Consolato del Mare, relating to Prize 
Law’ [anon.],1800. 3. ‘Collectanea Mari- 
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tima, a Collection of Public Instruments on 
Prize Law, 1801. 4. ‘Reports of Cases 
argued and determined in the High Court of 
Admiralty, 1799 to 1808,’ 6 vols. 1799-1808; 
2nd edit. 6 vols. 1801-8; they were also re- 
printed at New York in 1800-10, and by 
George Minot at Boston in 1858 in his series 
of English admiralty reports. Robinson’s re- 
ports were not remunerative, and in some 
years caused him actual loss. 

Robinson’s own judgments were contained 
in volumes ii. and iu. of John Haggard’s ‘Ad- 
miralty Reports’ (1833 and 1840), and were 
also published at Boston by George Minot 
in 1853. A digested index of the judgments 
of Lord Stowell, as given in the reports 
of Robinson, Edwards, and Dodson, was 
issued by Joshua Greene, barrister-at-law, of 
Antigua, in 1818. 

Robinson’s second son, WILLIAM RoBIN-. 
son (d. 1870), matriculated from Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 25 Jan. 1819, and gra- 
duated B.A. on 22 March 1823, M.A. on 
2 July 1829, and D.C.L. on 11 July 1829. 
He was admitted into the college of advo- 
cates on 3 Noy. 1830, and reported in the 
admiralty court. His published volumes of 
reports commenced ‘with the judgments of 
the Right Hon. Stephen Lushington,’ and 
covered the years from 1838 to 1850. The 
first volume appeared in 1844, and the second 
in 1848. The third, without a title-page, and 
consisting of two parts only, was issued in 
1852. They were also edited by George 
Minot at Boston in 1853. Robinson died 
at Stanhope Villa, Charlwood Road, Putney, 
on 11 July 1870, aged 68. 


[Gent. Mag. 1799 i. 346, 1802 i. 184, 18091. 
278, 1830 i. 288, 1883 i. 465; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Courtney’s Parl. Rep. Cornwall, p. 278 ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. 633; Law Mag. x. 
485-8, reprinted in Annual Biogr. xviii. 325-81; 
Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ix. 393; Canning’s 
Official Corresp. (1887), i. 373; Bloxam’s Mag- 
dalen College, vii. 83-90,171; [Coote’s] English 
Civilians, p. 137; Times, 12 July 1870, p. 1.] 

W. P. C. 


ROBINSON, CLEMENT (77. 1566- 
1584), song-writer and editor, prepared in 
1566 ‘A boke of very pleasaunte sonettes 
and storyes in myter,’ for the publication 
of which Richard Jones obtained a license 
in the same year. No copy of this work is 
extant, although a single leaf in the collection 
of ‘ Bagford Ballads’ in the British Museum 
may possibly have belonged toone. The book 
was reprinted in 1584 by the same publisher, 
Richard Jones, under the new title‘A Hande- 
full of pleasant delites, containing sundrie 
new Sonets and delectable Histories in diuers 
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kinds of Meeter. Newly diuised to the newest 
tunes that are now in use to be sung; euerie 


Sonet orderly pointed to his proper tune. — 


With new additions of certain Songs to verie 
late deuised Notes, not commonly knowen, 
nor vsed heretofore. By Clement Robinson 
and diuers others.’ A unique imperfect copy 
of this edition, formerly in the Corser collec- 
tion, is now in the British Museum library. 
All the pieces were written for music; several 
of them had been entered in the Stationers’ 
Register for separate publication between 
1566 and 1582. In the case of eight the 
authors’ names are appended. The remaining 
twenty-five, which are anonymous, doubtless 
came for the most part from Robinson’s own 
pen. Among these is the opening song, en- 
titled ‘A Nosegay,’ from which Ophelia seems 
to borrow some of her farewell remarks to 
Laertes in Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ iv. 5. 
Another song in the collection, ‘A Sorrow- 
full Sonet,’ ascribed to George Mannington, 
is parodied at length in ‘Eastward Ho’ 
[aeee) by Chapman, Jonson, and Marston. 

he volume also contains ‘A new Courtly 
Sonet, of the Lady Greensleeues, to the new 
tune of Greensleeues.’ 

Robinson’s ‘ Handefull’ has been thrice 
reprinted, viz. in Park’s ‘ Heliconia,’ 1815, 
vol. ii. (carelessly edited); by the Spenser 
Society, edited by James Crossley in 1871 
(Manchester, 8vo),and by Mr. Edward Arber 
in 1878, in his ‘English Scholar’s Library.’ 

A unique tract in the Huth Library is also 
assigned to Robinson. The title runs: ‘The 
true descripcion of the marueilous straunge 
Fishe whiche was taken on Thursday was 
sennight the xvj day of June this present 
monthinthe yeare of our Lord God MDLXIX, 
Finis quod C. R. London, by Thomas Col- 
well.’ This was entered on the ‘ Stationers’ 
Registers’ early in 1569 as ‘a mounsterus 
fysshe which was taken at Ip[s]wyche’ 
(AgBeER, Transeripts, i. 381). 


[Introductions to the reprints noticed above 
of Robinson’s Handefull; Hazlitt’s Bibliographi- 
cal Handbook. ] 8. L. 


ROBINSON, DANIEL GEORGE (1826- 
1877), colonel royal engineers, director- 
general of telegraphs in India, was born 
8 March 1826, and entered the military 
college of the East India Company at Ad- 
discombe in 1841. He was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Bengal engineers 
on 9 June 1848, and, after going through 
the usual course of instruction at Chatham, 
embarked for India in 1845. He arrived in 
time to join Sir Hugh Gough’s army and 
take part in the Sutlaj campaign. He was 
engaged in the battle of Sobraon, and re- 
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ceived the war medal. He was promoted 
first lieutenant on 16 June 1847, In 1848 
and 1849 Robinson served in the Panjab 
campaign, and took part in the battles of 
Chillianwallah, 13 Jan. 1849, and Gujerdt, 
21 Feb. 1849, again receiving the war medal. 
In 1850 he was appointed to the Indian 
survey, upon which he achieved a great 
reputation for the beauty and exactitude of 
his maps. His maps of the Rawal Pindi 
and of the Gwalior country may be specially 
mentioned. He received the thanks of the 
government for his book, and the surveyor- 
general of India observed: ‘I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that these maps will stand in 
the first rank of topographical achievements 
in India, and I can conceive nothing superior 
to them executed in any country.’ On 
21 Noy. 1856 Robinson was promoted. cap- 
tain, and on 81 Dec. 1862 lieutenant- 
colonel, 

In 1865 Robinson was appointed director= 
_ general of Indian telegraphs. He entered 
on his duties at a critical time in the de- 
velopment of telegraphs. During the 
twelve years he was at the head of the de- 
partment, the telegraphs, from a small be- 
ginning, spread over India, amd were con- 
nected by overland and submarine lines 
with England. His zeal and activity, 
joined to great capacity for administration 
and organisation, enabled him to place the 
Indian telegraph department on a thoroughly 
efficient footing, and the lines erected were 
executed in the most solid manner. He 
took a leading part in the deliberations of 
the commission at Berne in 1871, and of the 
international conferences at Rome and St. 
Petersburg, on telegraphic communication. 
He was promoted to be brevet-colonel on 
31 Dec. 1867, and regimental colonel on 
1 April 1874. He died on his way home 
from India on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Travancore, at 
sea, on 27 July 1877. 

[Royal Engineers’ Records; India Office Re- 
cords; Royal Engineers’ Journal, vol. vii.; 
Journal Télégraphique, 25 Aug. 1877 (biogra- 
phical notice). ] R. HV, 


ROBINSON, FREDERICK JOHN, 
Viscount GopEricH, afterwards first Harn 
or Ripon (1782-1859), second son of Thomas 
Robinson, second baron Grantham [q. v.], by 
Lady Mary Jemima, younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Philip Yorke, second earl of Hard- 
wicke [q. v.], was born in London on 30 Oct. 
1782. He was educated at Harrow, where 
he was the schoolfellow of Lords Althorp, 
Aberdeen, Cottenham,and Palmerston. From 
Harrow he proceeded to St. John’s College, 
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Cambridge, where he obtained Sir William 
Browne’s medal for the best Latin ode in 
1801, and graduated M.A. in 1802, He was 
admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn on 7 May 
1802, but left the society on 6 Novy. 1809, 
and was never called to the bar. From 1804 
to 1806 he acted as private secretary to his 
kinsman, Philip, thirdearl of Hardwicke, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. At the general 
election in November 1806 he was returned 
to the House of Commons for the borough 
of Carlow as a moderate tory. He was 
elected for Ripon at the general election in 
May 1807, and continued to represent that 
borough for nearly twenty years. In the 
summer of this year he accompanied the Earl 
of Pembroke on a special mission to Vienna 
as secretary to the embassy. 

Robinson moved the address at the open- 
ing of thesession on 19 Jan. 1809, and strongly 
advocated the vigorous prosecution of the 
war in Spain (Parl. Debates, 1st. ser. xii. 
30-5). He was shortly afterwards appointed 
under-secretary for the colonies in the Duke 
of Portland’s administration, but retired from 
office with Lord Castlereagh in September 
1809. Though he refused Perceval’s:offer of 
a seat at the treasury board in the following 
month, he was appointed a lord of the admi- 
ralty on 23 June 1810 (London Gazette, 1810, 
i. 893). He was admitted to the privy 
council on 13 Aug. 1812, and became vice- 
president of the board of trade and foreign 
plantations in Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion on 29 Sept. following. On 3 Oct. he 
exchanged his seat at the admiralty board 
for one at the treasury (2. 1812, ii. 1579, 
1983, 1987). In spite of the fact that all 
his early impressions had been against ca- 
tholic emancipation, he supported Grattan’s 
motion for a committee on the catholic claims 
in March 1818 (Parl. Debates, 1st ser. xxiv. 
962-5, see 7b. 2nd ser. xii. 417), Having 
resigned his seat at the treasury board, he 
was appointed joint paymaster-general of 
the forces on 9 Nov. 1813 (London Gazette, 
ii, 2206). In the winter of this year he ac- 
companied Lord Castlereagh on his mission 
to the continent, and remained with him 
until almost the close of the negotiations 
which ended in the peace of Paris (Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, 
1848, i. 125-30). On 17 Feb. 1815 Robin- 
son drew the attention of the house to the 
state of the corn laws (Parl. Debates, 1st ser. 
xxix. 796, 798-808, 832, 838, 840), and on 
1 March following he introduced ‘with the 
greatest reluctance’ a bill prohibiting im- 
portation until the average price in England 
should be eighty shillings fe quarter for 
wheat, and proportionately for other grain 
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(#b. xxix. 1119, see 3rd ser. lxxxvi. 1086) ; 
this was passed quickly through both houses, 
and received the royal assent on 23 March 
1815 (55 Geo. III, c. 26). During the riots 
in London consequent upon the introduction 
of the bill, the mob attacked his house in Old 
Burlington Street, and destroyed the greater 
part of his furniture, as well as a number of 
valuable pictures (Annual Register, 1816, 
Chron. pp. 19-26; see also W1LL1am Hone’s 
Report at large on the Coroner's Inquest on 
Jane Watson, &c., 1815). He opposed Lord 
Althorp’s motion for the appointment of a 
select committee on the public officeson7 May 
1816 (Parl. Debates, 1st ser. xxxiv. 334-8), 
and supported the introduction of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill on 26 Feb. 1817 (26. 
xxxvy. 722-7), He resigned the post of 
joint paymaster-general in the summer of 
this year, and was appointed president of the 
board of trade on 24 Jan. 1818, and treasurer 
of the navy on 5 Feb. following (London Ga- 
zette, 1818, i. 188, 261), being at the same 
time admitted to the cabinet. In 1819 he 
spoke in favour of the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill, which he held to be ‘of the last im- 
portance to our character’ (Pari. Debates, 
Ist ser. xl.1088-91), and supported the third 
reading of the Seditious Meetings Prevention 
bill (2B. xli,. 1051-4). On 8 May 1820 he 
asserted in the house that he ‘had always 
given it as his opinion that the restrictive 
system of commerce in this country was 
founded in error, and calculated to defeat 
the object for which it was adopted’ (7d. 2nd 
ser. i. 182-5, see Ist ser. xxxill. 696). On 
the 30th of the same month he unsuccess- 
fully opposed the appointment of a select 
committee on the agricultural distress (7. 
2nd ser. i. 641-51), but on the following day 
succeeded in limiting the investigation of 
the committee to ‘the mode of ascertaining, 
returning, and calculating the average prices 
of corn,’ &c. (26. i. 714-15, 740). On 1 April 
1822 he brought in two bills for regulating 
the intercourse between the West Indies 
and other parts of the world (7. vi. 1414-25), 
and in the same month he spoke against 
Lord John Russell’s motion for parliamentary 
reform (7. vii. 104-6). 

Robinson succeeded Vansittart as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on 31 Jan. 1823 (Lon- 
don Gazette, 1823,1.193). The substitution 
at the same time of Peel for Sidmouth and of 
Canning for Castlereagh caused a complete 
change in the domestic policy of the admini- 
stration, whiletheappointment of Robinson to 
the exchequerand of Huskisson to the hoard of 
trade led the way to a revolution in finance. 
The prime mover of these fiscal reforms was 
Huskisson, but Robinson assisted him to 
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the best of his ability. He brought in his 
first budget on 21 Feb. 1823. He devoted 
5,000,0002. of his estimated surplus of 
7,000,000/. to the reduction of the debt, and 
the rest of it to the remission of taxation. 
Among his proposals which were duly carried 
was the reduction of the window tax by 
one half (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. viii. 194- 
213). His speech on this occasion is said 
to have been received with ‘demonstrations 
of applause more loud and more general than 
perhaps ever before greeted the opening of 
a ministerial statement of finance’ (Annual 
Register, 1823, p. 180). On 20 June 1823 
he obtained a grant of 40,000/. towards the 
erection of ‘the buildings at the British 
Museum for the reception of the Royal 
Library’ (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. ix. 1112- 
1113). He introduced his second budget 
on 23 Feb. 1824. The revenue had been 
unexpectedly augmented by the payment of 
a portion of the Austrian loan. Owing to 
this windfall he was enabled to propose a 
grant of 500,000/. for the building of new 
churches, of 300,000/. for the restoration of 
Windsor Castle, and of 57,0007. for the pur- 
chase of the Angerstein collection of pictures 
by way ‘of laying the foundation of a na- 
tional gallery of works of art.’ He also 
proposed and carried the redemption of the 
old four per cent. annuities, then amounting 
to 75,000,000/., the abolition of the bounties 
on the whale and herring fisheries, and on 
the exportation of linen, together with an 
abatement of the duties on rum, coals, foreign 
wool, and raw silk (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. 
x. 804-37, 341-2, 345-6, 353-4). On 14 Feb. 
1825 he supported the introduction of Goul- 
burn’s bill to amend the acts relating to 
unlawful societies in Ireland, and denounced 
the Catholic Association as ‘the bane and 
curse of the country’ (7. xii. 412-21). A 
fortnight later he brought in his third budget. 
Having congratulated the house on the pro- 
sperity of the country, and invited the mem- 
bers ‘to contemplate with instructive admira- 
tion the harmony of its proportions and the 
solidity of its basis,’ he proposed and carried 
reductions of the duties on iron, hemp, coffee, 
sugar, wine, spirits, and cider (2b. xii. 719- 
744, 751). Towards the close of the year a 
great commercial crisis occurred. In order 
to check the excessive circulation of paper 
money in the future, the ministry determined 
to prevent the issue of notes of a smaller 
value than 5/7. The debate on this proposal 
was opened, on 10 Feb. 1826, by Robinson, 
whose motion was carried, after two nights’ 
debate, by 222 votes to 39 (7. xiv. 168-93, 
194, 354). In consequence of Hudson Gurney’s 
persistent opposition, Robinson compromised 
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the matter by allowing the Bank of England 
to continue the issue of small notes for some 
months longer. This concession consider- 
ably damaged Robinson’s reputation, and 
Greville remarks: ‘Everybody knows that 
Huskisson is the real author of the finance 
measure of government, and there can be no 
greater anomaly than that of a chancellor of 
the exchequer who is obliged to propose and 
defend measures of which another minister 
is the real, though not the apparent, author’ 
(Greville Memoirs, 1st. ser. i. 81). In 
bringing in his fourth and last budget, on 
13 March 1826, Robinson passed under review 
the principal alterations in taxation which 
had been effected since the war. He con- 
tinued to indulge in sanguine views, and 
refused to credit the evidence of the distress 
which was everywhere perceptible (Parl. 
Debates, 2nd ser. xiv. 1805-34, 1340). On 
4 May 1826. he opposed Hume’s motion for 
an address to the crown asking for an inquiry 
into the causes of the distress throughout the 
country (2b. xv. 878-89)... The motion was 
defeated by a majority of 101 votes, and ‘a 
more curious instance can scarcely be found 
than in the addresses of Prosperity Robinson 
and Adversity Hume of the opposite con- 
clusions which may be drawn from a view 
of a statistical subject where the figures were 
indisputable on. both sides, as far as they 
went’ (MartTinuAv, History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 1877, ii. 79). 

In December Robinson expressed a wish 
to be promoted to the House of Lords, and 
to exchange his post at the exchequer for 
some easier office. At Liverpool’s request, 
however, he consented to remain in the House 
of Commons, though he desired that ‘the 
retention of his present office should be con- 
sidered as only temporary’ (Yonex, Life of 
Lord Liverpool, 1868, iu. 438-42). When 
Liverpool fell ill in February 1827, a plan 
was discussed between Canning and the 
Duke of Wellington, but subsequently aban- 
doned, of raisimg Robinson to the peerage, 
and of placing him at the head of the treasury. 
On Canning becoming prime minister, Ro- 
binson was created Viscount Goderich of 
Nocton in the county of Lincoln on 28 April. 
He was appointed secretary of state for war 
and the colonies on 30 April, and a com- 
missioner for the affairs of India on 17 May. 
At the same time he undertook the duties 
of leader of the House of Lords, where he 
took his seat for the first time on 2 May 
(Journals of the House of Lords, lix. 256). 
He was, however, quite unable to withstand 
the fierce attacks which were made on the 
new government in the House of Lords by 
an opposition powerful both in ability and 
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numbers. On 1 June the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s amendment to the corn bill was carried 
against the government by a majority of four 
votes (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. xvii. 1098). 
Goderich vainly endeavoured to procure its 
rejection on the report, but the government 
were again beaten (7b. xvii. 1221-9, 1238), 
and the bill had to be abandoned. 

On Canning’s death, in August 1827, Go- 
derich was chosen by the king to form a 
cabinet. The changes in the administration 
were few. Goderich, who became first lord 
of the treasury, was succeeded at the colonial 
office by Huskisson; Lansdowne took the 
home department, and Grant the board of 
trade. The Duke of Portland succeeded 
Lord Harrowby as president of the council, 
Lord Anglesey became master-general of 
the ordnance, the Duke of Wellington com- 
mander-in-chief, while Herries, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, received the seals of 
chancellor of the exchequer on 3 Sept. Gode- 
rich’s unfitness for the post of prime mini- 
ster was at once apparent, and his weakness 
in yielding to the king with regard to the 
appointment of Herries disgusted his whig 
colleagues. In December Goderich. pressed 
on the king the admission of Lords Holland 
and Wellesley to the cabinet, and declared 
that without such an addition of strength 
he felt unable to carry on the government. 
He also expressed a wish to retire for private 
reasons, but afterwards offered to remain, 
provided a satisfactory arrangement could 
be made with regard to Lords Holland and 
Wellesley (Asuiny, Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Palmerston, 1879, i. 119; see also 
Lord Melbourne’s Papers, 1890, p. 115). Em- 
barrassed alike by his inability to keep the 
peace between Herries and Huskisson in 
their quarrel over the chairmanship of the 
finance committee, by the disunion between 
his whig and conservative colleagues, and by 
the battle of Navarino, Goderich tendered his 
final resignation on 8 Jan. 1828. Neverthe- 
less, he appears to have expected an offer of 
office from the Duke of Wellington, who suc- 
ceeded him as prime minister (BUCKINGHAM, 
Memoirs of the Court of George IV, 1859, ii. 
359). On 17 April 1828 Goderich spoke in 
favour of the second reading of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts Repeal Bill (Parl. Debates, 
Qnd ser. xviii. 1505-8), and on 3. April 1829 
he supported the second reading of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill (2d. xxi. 226-43; E1iey- 
BoROUGH, Political Diary,1881,ii.4). At the 
opening of the session on 4 Feb. 1830 he spoke 
in favour of the address, and announced that 
if ever he had any political hostility to the 
Wellington administration he had ‘buried it 
in the grave of the catholic question’ (Parl 
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Debates, 2nd ser. xxii. 18-25). On 6 May he 
brought before the house the subject of the 
national debt ‘in a good and useful speech’ 
(2b. xxiv. 428-41; Exiensoroven, Political 
Diary, ii. 240-1). Later in the session he 
reviewed the state of the finances, and urged 
both a reduction of expenditure and a re- 
vision of the system of taxation (Parl. De- 
bates, 2nd ser. xxv. 1081-8). 

On the formation of Lord Grey’s admini- 
stration, Goderich was appointed secretary of 
state for war and the colonies (22 Nov. 1880). 
{n supporting the second reading of the se- 
cond Reform Bill, in October 1831, Goderich 
assured the house that he ‘had not adopted 
his present course without having deeply 
considered the grounds on which he acted,’ 
and that he ‘had made a sacrifice of many 
preconceived opinions, of many predilections, 
and of many long-cherished notions’ (Pari. 
Debates, 3rd. ser. vii. 1868-77). His scheme 
for the abolition of negro slavery did not 
meet with the approval of the cabinet, and, 
after considerable pressure from Lord Grey, 
he resigned the colonial office in favour of 
Stanley, and accepted the post of lord privy 
seal (Greville Memoirs, 1st ser. ii. 365- 
366, 367; Journal of Thomas Raikes, 1856, 
i. 176; Croker Papers, 1884, i. 208 ; Memoirs 
of Lord Brougham, 1871, iii. 879; Times, 
31Jan.and 2. Feb. 1855). He was sworn into 
his new office on 8 April 1833, and ten days 
later was created earl of Ripon. On 25 June 
he explained Stanley’s scheme for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the colonies. Though he 
broke down several times, he managed to get 
through his speech, and to carry a series of 
resolutions which had been previously ap- 
proved by the commons (Parl. Debates, 3rd 
ser. Xvili. 1163-80, 1228). 

On 27 May 1834 Ripon (together with 
Stanley, Graham, and the Duke of Richmond) 
resigned office in consequence of the pro- 
posed appointment of the Irish church com- 
mission, believing that ‘the effect of the 
commission must be to alter the footing on 
which the established church stood’ (7. 38rd 
ser, xxiv. 107., 260-6, 308). The Grey 
ministry broke up, and after Melbourne had 
filled Grey’s place (July-November), Sir Ro- 
bert Peel became prime minister. When 
the new parliament met on 24 Feb. 1835, 
Ripon, although he supported the address, dis- 
claimed ‘an unqualified confidence’in Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s administration. When Melbourne 
formed his second administration in April 
1835, Ripon was not included. Though he 
opposed Lord Fitzwilliam’s resolution con- 
demning the corn law of 1828, he declared 
that ‘there were very few persons who were 
less bigoted tothe present system of corn laws 
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than he was’ (7b. xlvi. 582-92). He viewed 
the penny-postage scheme as a rash and heed- 
less experiment, and considered ‘the bill ob- 
jectionable in the highest degree’ (2b. xlix. 
1222-7), In January, and again in May, 1840 
he called the attention of the house to ‘the 
alarming condition in which the finances of 
the country stood’ (2b. li, 497-505, liv. 469- 
479). On 24 Aug. 184] he carried an amend- 
ment to the address, expressing the alarm of 
parliament at the continued excess of expen- 
diture over income, and declaring a want of 
confidence in the Melbourne administration 
(tb. lix. 835-54, 106). On 3Sept. following he 
was appointed president of the board of trade 
in Sir Robert Peel’s second administration 
(London Gazette, 1841, ii.2221). On18 April 
1842 he moved the second reading of the Corn 
Importation Bill, by which a new scale of 
duties was fixed (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. lxii. 
572-89, 627, 635), and on 6 July following he 
explained the provisions of the Customs Bill, 
the first principle of which was the abolition 
of prohibitory duties (2d. lxiv. 939-54, 976-7). 
On 17 May 1848 he was appointed president 
of the board of control for the affairs of India 
in the place of Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey 
(London Gazette, 1848, i. 1654), and was suc- 
ceeded at the board of trade by Mr. Gladstone. 
He moved thesecond reading of the bill forthe 
abolition of the corn. laws on 25 May 1846, 
when he once more assured the house that he 
always had ‘a great objection to the princi- 
ple of any corn law whatever,’ and that for 
many years he had endeavoured ‘to get rid 
as speedily as circumstances would permit 
first of prohibition and then of protection’ 

Parl. Debates, 3rd. ser. lxxxvi. 1084-1100). 

ipon resigned office with the rest of his 
colleagues on the overthrow of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration in June 1846. He spoke 
for the last time in the House of Lords on 
14 May 1847 (2d. xcii. 804-5). He died at 
his residence on Putney: Heath on 28 Jan. 
1859, aged 76, and was buried at Nocton in 
Lincolnshire. He was a trustee of the Na- 
tional Gallery on 2 July 1824, and a governor 
of the Charterhouse on 10 Sept. 1827. He 
was elected president of the Royal Society 
of Literature in 1834, and was created_D.C.L. 
of Oxford University on 12 June 1839. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
17 April 1828, and held the post of recorder 
of Lincoln. 

Ripon married, on 1 Sept. 1814, Lady Sarah 
Albinia Louisa, only daughter of Robert 
Hobart, fourth earl of Buckinghamshire ; 
she rebuilt Nocton church, and died on 
9 April 1867, aged 74. By her Ripon had 
two sons and a daughter. The elder son and 
the daughter died young. The only sur- 
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viving child, George Frederick Samuel, born 
on 24 Oct. 1827, succeeded his father as 
second Earl of Ripon ; became third Earl de 
Grey (cr. 1816) and fourth Baron Grantham 
on the death of his uncle in November 1859; 
was created marquis of Ripon on 23 Jan. 
1871; and held many high political offices, 
including the governor-generalship of India. 

Ripon was an amiable, upright, irresolute 
man of respectable abilities and businesslike 
habits. The sanguine views in which he 
indulged while chancellor of the exchequer 
led Cobbett. to nickname him ‘Prosperity 
Robinson,’ while for his want of vigour as 
secretary for the colonies he received from 
the same writer the name of ‘Goody Gode- 
rich.’ Though a diffuse speaker and shallow 
reasoner, ‘the art which he certainly possessed 
of enlivening even dry subjects of finance 
with classical allusions and pleasant humour 
made his speeches always acceptable to a 
large majority of his hearers’(LE MarcuHant, 
Memoir of Lord Althorp, 1876,p. 44). Inthe 
House of Commonshe attained a certain popu- 
larity, but on his accession to the House of 
Lords his courage and hispowers alike deserted 
him. His want of firmness and decision of 
character rendered him quite unfit to be the 
leader of a party in either house. He was 
probably the weakest prime minister who 
ever held office in this country, and was the 
only one who never faced parliament in that 
capacity. 

Ripon is said to have written the greater 
part of ‘A Sketch of the Campaign in Portu- 
gal’ (London, 1810, 8vo). Several of his 
parliamentary speeches were separately pub- 
lished, as well as an ‘ Address’ which he de- 
livered at the anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature on 30 April 1835. 
His portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, passed 
to his son, the first marquis. It was en- 
graved by C. Turner in 1824, 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, 
the following works, among others, have been 
consulted: Walpole’s Hist. of Engl.; Torrens’s 
Memoirs of Viscount. Melbourne, 1878, vol. i.; 
Memoir of J. C. Herries by E. Herries, 1880; 
Diary and Corresp. of Lord Colchester, 1861, 
vols. ii. and iii.; Walpole’s Life of Lord John 
Russell, 1889, i, 1384-6, 137, 200, 204; Sir H.L. 
Bulwer’s Life of Lord Palmerston, 1871, i. 193- 
214; Sir G. C. Lewis’s Essays on the Admini- 
strations of Great Britain, 1864, pp. 417-75; 
Earle’s English Premiers, 1871, ii. 206-8; S. 
Buxton’s Finance and Politics, 1888, i. 15, 17, 
27, 126; Dowell’s History of Taxes and Taxa- 
tion in England, 1884, ii. 260-272, 279-80, 290, 
303; Georgian Era, 1832 i. 417-18; Ryall’s 
Portraits of Eminent Conservative Statesmen, 
2nd ser.; Jerdan’s National Portrait Gallery, 
vol, ii, ; Times, 29 Jan. and 1 Feb, 1859; Stan- 


dard, 29 Jan. 1859; Allen’s Lincolnshire, 1834 
ii. 262; Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, 1850, iii, 
481; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, vi. 368-9; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, iii. 137-8; 
Butler’s Harrow School Lists, 1849, p.54; Grad. 
Cantabr. 1856, p. 235; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886, iii. 1212; Lincoln’s Inn Registers ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 187, 294; Offi- 
cial Ret. Memb. Parl. ii. 239, 251, 267, 279, 294, 
309; Haydn’s Book of Dignities (1890); Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. F. RB. B. 


ROBINSON, Sir. FREDERICK 
PHILIPSE (1763-1852), general, fourth son 
of Colonel Beverley Robinson, by Susannah, 
daughter of Frederick Philipse of New York, 
was born near New York in September 1763. 
His grandfather, John Robinson, nephew of 
Bishop John Robinson (1650-1723) [q. v.], 
went to America as secretary to the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and became president of 
the council in that colony. 

‘When the war of independence broke out, 
Frederick’s father raised the loyal American 
regiment on behalf of the crown, and. Fre- 
derick was appointed ensign in it in Fe- 
bruary 1777. In September 1778 he was 
transferred tothe 17thfoot. He commandeda 
company at the battle of Horseneck in March 
1779, took part in the capture of Stony-point 
in the following June, and, being left in gar- 
rison there, was himself wounded and taken 
prisoner when the Americans recovered it 
on 15 July. He was promoted lieutenant 
in the 60th foot on 1 Sept., and transferred 
to the 38th foot on 4 Nov. 1780..He was 
released from his imprisonment and joined 
the latter regiment at Brooklyn at the end 
of that month, and took part in the capture 
of New London in September 1781. When 
the war came to an end the Robinsons were 
among the loyalists who suffered confisca- 
tion, but they received 17,000/. in compenr- 
sation from the British government. The 
88th returned to England in 1784. On 
24 Nov. 1793 it embarked for the West 
Indies, as part of Sir Charles Grey’s expe- 
dition. Robinson was present, at the cap- 
ture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guade- 
loupe, but was then invalided home. On 
38, July 1794 he became captain, and on 
1 Sept. he, obtained a majority in the 127th 
foot, a regiment which was reduced not long 
afterwards. In September 1795 he passed 
to the 32nd foot. In May 1796 he-was sent 
to Bedford as inspecting field officer for re- 
cruiting, and in February 1802 he was trans- 
ferred to London in thesame capacity. The 
recruiting problem was an urgent and diffi- 
cult one at that time. Several of his pro- 
posals to increase the supply of recruits and 
to lessen desertion are given in the ‘ Royal 
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Military Calendar’ (iii. 212). He took an 
active part in organising the volunteers, and 
received a valuable piece of plate from the 
Bank of England corps in acknowledgment 
of his services. 

He was made brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
1 Jan. 1800, and colonel on 25 July 1810. 
In September 1812, after being more than 
five years on half-pay, he was allowed to go 
to Spain as one of the officers selected to 
command brigades, much to Wellington’s 
discontent (see his Letter of 22 Jan. 1813 
to Colonel Torrens). He was given a bri- 
gade of the fifth division, which formed part 
of Graham’s corps in the campaign of 1813. 
Napier speaks of him as ‘an inexperienced 
man but of a daring spirit, and the manner 
in which he carried the village of Gamara 
Mayor in the battle of Vittoria, and held it 
against repeated attacks, obtained high praise 
both from Graham and from Wellington. 
Under a very heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, the brigade advanced upon the 
village in columns of battalions without 
firing a shot. 

He took part in the siege of San Sebastian, 
and was present at the first assault on 
21 July. At the final assault on 31 Aug. 
the storming party consisted of his brigade, 
supplemented by volunteers, sent by Wel- 
lington as ‘men who could show other 
troops how to mount a breach.’ Robinson 
was severely wounded in the face; but he 
was nevertheless actively engaged at the 
passage of the Bidassoa on 7 Oct. He served 
under Sir John Hope in the action of 9 Nov. 
on the lower Nivelle, and in the battle of the 
Nive (10 Dec.), where he was again severely 
wounded. In the latter the prompt arrival 
of his brigade to support the troops on 
whom the French attack first fell saved the 
British left from defeat. He took part in 
the blockade of Bayonne and in the repulse 
of the sortie of 14 April 1814, being in com- 
mand of the fifth division after the death of 
General Hay in that engagement. He was 
promoted major-general on 4 June 1814, 
and he received the medal with two clasps 
for Vittoria, San Sebastian, and Nive. 

At the close of the French war, he was 
selected to command one of the brigades 
which were sent from Wellington’s army to 
America to serve in the war with the 
United States. His brigade (consisting of 
four infantry regiments, with a strength of 
3,782 men) embarked in June and arrived 
in Canada in August 1814. It formed part 
of the force with which Sir George Pre- 
vost [q. VJ in the following month made his 
unsuccessful attempt on Plattsburg. Robin- 
son’s part in this engagement was to force 
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the passage of the Saranac and escalade the 
enemy’s works upon the heights, and two 
brigades were placed under him. He had 
already done the first part of his task when 
his advance was stopped by Prevost, who, 
seeing that the naval attack had failed, 
thought it necessary to abandon the enter- 
prise altogether, to the dissatisfaction of 
soldiers and sailors alike. 

In March 1816 Robinson left Canada for the 
West Indies, where he commanded the troops 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands till 
24 July 1821, and was for a time governor 
of Tobago. He became lieutenant-general 
on 27 May 1825, and colonel of the 59th 
regiment on 1 Dec. 1827. He had been made 
K.C.B. in January 1815, and in 1838 he re- 
ceived the G.C.B. He was transferred from 
the 59th to the 39th regiment on 15 June 
1840, and became general on 23 Nov. 1841. 
He died at Brighton on 1 Jan. 1852, being at 
that time the soldier of longest service in 
the British army. He was twice married: 
first, to Grace (1770-1806), daughter of 
Thomas Boles of Charleville; secondly, in 
1811, to Ann Fernyhough of Stafford. 


[Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 188; Royal Military 
Calendar; Wellington Despatches; Annual 


Register, 1814; Appleton’s American Bio- 
graphy; Ryerson’s American Loyalists, ii. 
199.] E. M. L. 


ROBINSON, GEORGE (1737-1801), 
bookseller, was born at Dalston in Cumber- 
land in 1737, and came up to London about 
1755. He was for some time in the house 
of John Rivington (1720-1792), publisher 
{q. v.] of St. Paul’s Churchyard, from whom 
he went to Mr. Johnstone on Ludgate Hill. 
In 1763-4 he commenced business at Pater- 
noster Row, in partnership with John Ro- 
berts, who died about 1776. Robinson pur- 
chased many copyrights, and before 1780 
carried on a very large wholesale trade. In 
1784 he took into partnership his son George 
(d. 1811) and his brother John (1753-1813), 
who were his successors. They were fined, 
on 26 Nov. 1798, for selling copies of Paine’s 
‘Rights of Man.’ In the opinion of Alder- 
man Cadell, ‘ of George Robinson’s integrity 
too much cannot be said.” William West 
(q. v.], in his ‘Recollections,’ gives some anec- 
dotes of Robinson—‘the king of booksellers’ 
—and of his hospitality at his villa at 
Streatham. He died in Paternoster Row on 
6 June 1801. 


[Gent. Mag. 1801, 1. 578; West’s Recollections 
of an Old Bookseller, p. 92; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, iii. 445-9, vi. 282, ix. 542; Nichols’s 
Illustr. viii. 469-70; Timperley’s Encyclopedia, 
1842, pp. 781, 808, 843.] H. RT 
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divine, eldest son of R.G. Robinson of Lich- 
field, by his wife Mary, daughter of Robert 
Thorp of Buxton, Derbyshire, was born at 
Lichfield in 1792. He went to Rugby in 
1806, and proceeded to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 18165, 
M.A. in 1818, and D.D. in 1886. He was a 
fellow and assistant-tutor from 1816 to 1827, 
when he was appointed curate to Charles 
Simeon [q. v.] He stood unsuccessfully for 
the regius professorship of Greek at Cam- 
bridge, and was Cambridge examiner at 
Rugby, where he founded a theological prize. 

On 26 Oct. 1827 he was appointed by his 
college to the living of Great Warley, near 
Brentwood, Essex. He was collated to an 
honorary canonry in Rochester Cathedral 
11 March 1862. 

Robinson was an earnest evangelical 
churchman (ef, his Church Reform on Chris- 
tian Principles, London, 1833). In 1837 he 
drew up and presented two memorials to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(London, 1837, 8vo), protesting against cer- 
tain publications as contrary to the work of 
the Reformation. He died at Great Warley 
on 18 May 1866, and was buried there. He 
married, in 1828, Margaret Ann, daughter 
of Joseph Clay of Burton-on-Trent, who pre- 
deceased him. 

Robinson, who was elected F.S.A. on 
20 May 1824, achieved some excellent lite- 
rary work. He edited, with notes, the ‘ Elec- 
tra’ of Euripides, Cambridge, 1822, 8vo; 
‘Acta Apostolorum variorum notis tum dic- 
tionem tum materiam illustrantibus,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1824, 8vo(2nd edit. 1839); and Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s ‘ Body of Divinity,’ London, 
1841, 8vo. For the Parker Society he pre- 
pared ‘The Zurich Letters, being the Cor- 
respondence of English Bishops and others 
with the Swiss Reformers during the Reign 
of Elizabeth,’ translated and edited, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, 1842 and 1845, 8vo, as well as 
‘ Original Letters relative to the English Re- 
formation, also from the Archives of Zurich,’ 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1846 and 1847. 

[Luard’s Graduati Cantabr.; Foster’s Index 
Ecclesiasticus, p. 152; Note from A. A. Arnold, 
esq., chapter clerk, Rochester; Darling’s Cyclo- 
peedia, ii. 2570; Martin’s Handbook to Contemp. 
Biogr. p. 221; Rugby School Register, i. 94; 
Chelmsford Chronicle, 25 May 1866; Ipswich 
Journal, 26 May 1866; Gent. Mag. July 1866, 
p. 114; Lists of the Society of Antiquaries; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. of English Literature; Simms’s Bibl. 
Staffordiensis. ] C.F. S. 


ROBINSON, HENRY (1553 ?-1616), 
bishop of Carlisle, a native of Carlisle, was 
born there probably in 1553 (mon. inscript, in 
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The Hist. and Antiquities of Carlisle, p.180). 
He became a tabarder of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 17 June 1572, and graduated B.A. 
12 July 1572, M.A. 20 June 1575, B.D. 
10 July 1582, and D.D. 6 July 1590. In 
1575 he became fellow of Queen’s, and prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall on 9 May 1576 
(Gurcn ; Woon, Hist. and Antig. of Ozford, 
p. 664; Fosrar, Alumni Oxon,; CLARK, Ox- 
ford Register). In 1580 he was rector of 
Fairstead in Essex (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) 
On 5 May 1581 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s, when he resigned the principalship 
of St. Edmund Hall. He was a self-denying 
and constitutional provost, restoring to the 
college certain sources of revenue which pre- 
vious provosts had converted to their own 
uses, and the appointment of the chaplains, 
which previous provosts had usurped. With 
the assistance of Sir Francis Walsingham, he 
in 1582 obtained a license in mortmain and 
indemnity for the college. He also gave to 
it 300/. for the use of poor young men, besides 
plate and books. In 1585 he, along with the 
fellows, preferred a bill in parliament for con- 
firmation of the college charter (StatePapers, 
Dom., Eliz. clxxvi. 17, 28 Jan. 1585). “Seven 
years later, in 1592, on the occasion of the 
queen’s visit to Oxford, he was one of those 
appointed to see the streets well ordered 
(aint Oxford Register, i. 230). He also 
served as chaplain to Grindal, who left him 
the advowson of a prebend in Lichfield or 
St. Davids (Stryez, Grindal, p. 426; Hist. 
and Antiq. of Carlisle, ubi supra). 

Robinson was elected bishop of Carlisle on 
27 May 1598, confirmed 22 July, and conse- 
eratedthenext day. In 1599hewas appointed 
one of the commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes, and subsequently numerous references 
to him occur in the state papers, as arresting 
or conferring with catholics in the north of 
England (see State Papers, Eliz. eclxxiii. 56, 
26 Dec. 1599). On 1 Noy. 1601 he was 
entered a member of Gray’s Inn, and two 
years later took part in the Hampton Court 
conference (FostEr, Registers of Gray's Inn; 
Bartow, Summe and Substance of the Con- 
Jerence). In 1607 he appears as one of the 
border commissioners (State Papers, James I, 
xxvi. 18,20 Jan. 1607). He preached a ser- 
mon on 1 Cor. x. 3 at Greystoke church 
13 Aug. 1609, and from that year till his 
death held the rectory of that parish ‘in com- 
mendam’ (Transactions of Cumberland and 

Westmoreland Antig. Soc, i. 338, 339). In 
16138 he filed a bill in the exchequer court 
against George Denton of Cardew Hall for 
refusing all suit to his lordship’s courts and 
mills. By obtaining a decree in his own 
favour he secured the rights of the see against 
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that mesne manor (Hist. and Antig. of Car- 
lisle, p. 216). Robinson died of the plague at 
Rose Castle, 19 June 1616, and was buried 
the same dayin the cathedral. He bequeathed 
plate and linen to Queen’s College, and the 
college held a special funeral service for him. 
A brass and inscription were erected by his 
brother in Carlisle Cathedral. A portrait is 
in Queen’s College common room. 


[Information kindly given by the Rey. the 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford; Wood’s 
Athene Oxon. ii, 857; Hist. and Antiq. of Ox- 
ford, p. 16; Granger's Biogr. Dict.; Strype’s 
Whitgift, ii. 115, 405; Grindal, p. 608; Fuller's 
Church Hist. ii. 294, v. 266, 444; Challoner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests. ] W.A.S. 


ROBINSON, HENRY (1605 ?-1664 P), 
merchant and economic and controversial 
writer, born about 1605, was the eldest son 
of William Robinson of London, mercer, 
and of Katherine, daughter of Giffard Wat- 
kins of Watford, Northampton. Heentered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, matriculating on 
9 Nov. 1621, being then sixteen years of age 
(Visitation of London, Harl. Soe. ii. 204; 
CraRK, Oxf. Registers, ii. 399; Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.) He does not seem to have 
taken a degree, and was probably taken from 
Oxford and put to business or sent abroad. 
In 1626 he was admitted to the freedom of 
the Mercers’ Company by patrimony. In 
his twenty-eighth year he was residing at 
Leghorn, in the duchy of Tuscany (Robin- 
son’s tract Libertas, infra, p.11). In various 
of his publications he styles himself ‘gentle- 
man,’ but it is certain that he continued in 
business as a merchant in London. In 
1650 he submitted to the council of state 
certain propositions on the subject of the 
exchange which argued business ability and 
knowledge (State Papers, Interregnum, ix. 
64, May 1650, reproduced almost verbatim 
in No. 11 infra). In the following Decem- 
ber, Charles, lord Stanhope, issued to Robin- 
son a letter of attorney, constituting him 
his agent for drawing up a petition to the 
council of state concerning his right to the 
foreign letter office, and promising to Robin- 
son and his heirs the sole use thereof, with 
half the clear profits (7. xi. 117, 22 Dec. 
1650). Stanhope’s title to the post devolved 
from a patent of 15 JamesI. On this instru- 
ment Robinson himself subsequently laid 
claim to the post office, and there are nume- 
rousreferencesto the claim in the state papers 
of 1652-4. In the end Robinson consented 
to relinquish his claim, and on 29 June 
1653 he tendered 8,0417. per annum to the 
‘Posts Committee’ for the farm of the post 
office inland and foreign (#6. xxxvii. 152). 
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Whether he obtained the farm or not-does not 
appear, but subsequently, at the Restoration, 
he claimed to have increased the value of the 
revenue to the crown from the post office from 
3,000/. to 80,0007. per annum (State Papers, 
Dom. cxlii. 191). In 1653 he is noticed as 
of the excise office as comptroller for the 
sale of the king’s lands, and as having at- 
tended for three years as a member of the 
committee for taking the accounts of the 
Commonwealth (xxxii. 50, 18 Jan. 1655, and 
xxxili.51, 10 Feb. 1653), for which heclaimed 
2002. a year. He survived the Restoration, 
and in 1664-5 he petitioned for a patent for 
quenching fire and preserving ships in war, 
but was apparently dead before 1665, when 
his son petitioned Charles for admission to 
the public service (2b. February 1664-5 and 
exlii. 191). 

Robinson’s literary activity was remark- 
able, both in quality and extent. He was 
perhaps the first Englishman to enunciate 
with clearness the principle of liberty of con- 
science; he propounded elaborate schemes of 
legalreform, and his writings on tradeare even 
now deserving of careful attention. Prynne, 
whose religious and political views Robinson 
attacked, described him in his ‘ Discovery of 
New Lights’ as a merchant by profession who 
‘hath maintained a private printing press, and 
sent for printers from Amsterdam, wherewith 
he hath printed most of the late scandalous 
libellous books against the parliament, and 
though he hath been formerly sent for by 
the committee of examinations for this offence, 
which was passed by in silence, yet he hath 
since presumed and proceeded herein in a 
far higher strain than before’ (New Lights, 
pp. 9, 40). 

Robinson is doubtless author of many works 
besides the following, of which the authen- 
ticity is certain: 1. ‘England’s Safety in 
Trade’s Encrease most humbly presented to 
the High Court of Parliament,’ London, 1641; 
reprinted in W.A. Shaw’s ‘Select Tracts and 
Documents,’ 1896. 2. ‘Libertas, or Reliefe 
to the English Captives in Algier, briefly 
discoursing how such as are in Slavery may 
be soonest set at Liberty, others preserved 
therein, and the Great Turke redue’d to serve 
and keepe the Peace Inviolate to a greater 
Enlargement of Trade and Priviledge than 
ever the English Nation hitherto enjoyed 
in Turkey. Presented ... to Parliament 
by Henry Robinson, gent.,’ London, 1642. 
3. ‘Liberty of Conscience, or the Sole Means 
to obtaine Peace and Truth, not onely recon- 
ciling his Majesty with his Subjects, but all 
Christian States and Princes to one another, 
with the freeest passage for the Gospel,’ Lon- 
don, 1643 (Thomasson’s date is 24 March 
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1643-4; cf. GarDINER, Civil. War, i. 290; 
and art. by Mr. C. H. Firth in the English 
Historical Review, ix. 715). 4. ‘An Answer 
to Mr. William Prynne’s Twelve Questions 
concerning Church Government; at the end 
whereof are mentioned severall grosse Ab- 
surdities and dangerous Consequences of 
highest nature which do necessarily follow 
the Tenets of Presbyteriall or any other be- 
sides a perfect Independent Government, to- 
gether with certain Queries, [1644], no place, 
no date. 5. ‘John the Baptist, forerunner 
of Christ Jesus, or a necessity for Liberty of 
Conscience as the only means under Heaven 
to strengthen Children weak in the Faith,’ no 
place, no date [P September 1644]. 6. ‘Cer- 
taine brief Observations and Anti-queries on 
Master Prin his 12 Questions about Church 
Government, wherein ismodestly shewed how 
unuseful and frivolous they are.... Bya 
well-wisher to the Truth and Master Prin,’ 
1644. 7.‘An Answer to Mr. John Dury his 
Letter which he writ from The Hague to Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin, Mr. Philip Nye, and Mr. 
Sam. Hartlib, concerning the manner of the 
Reformation of the Church and answering 
other Matters of consequence; and King 
James his Judgment concerning the Book of 
Common Prayer, written by a Gentleman of 
tried Integrity,’ London, 1644 (Thomasson’s 
date 17 Aug.) 8. ‘The Falsehood of William 
Prynne’s Truth triumphing in the Antiquity of 
Popish Princes and Parliaments: to which he 
attributes a sole sovereign legislative coercive 
Power in matters of Religion, discovered to 
be full of Absurdities, Contradictions, Sacri- 
lege, and to make more in favour of Rome 
and Antichrist than all the Books and Pam- 
phlets which were published, whether by 
papall or episcopall Prelates or Parasites 
since the Reformation . . .,’ London, 1645. 
9. ‘Some few Considerations propounded as 
so many Scruples by Mr. Henry Robinson in 
aLetterto Mr.John Dury upon his Epistolary 
Discourse, with Mr. Dury’s answer thereto 
... by a well-willer to the Truth, 1646 
(Thomasson’s date 18 July; pp. 1-10 Henry 
Robinson to John Dury, London, 1644, Nov.5; 
pp. 11-31 John Dury to his loving friend in 
Christ Henry Robinson). 10. ‘A Short Dis- 
rourse between Monarchical and Aristocrati- 
cal Government, or a sober Persuasive of all 
true-hearted Englishmen to a willing con- 
junction with the Parliament of England in 
setting up the Government of a Common- 
wealth. By a true Englishman and a well- 
wisher to the good of his Nation,’ London, 
1649. 11. ‘Briefe Considerations concern- 
ing the Advancement of Trade and Naviga- 
tion,’ 1649 (Thomasson’s date 8 Jan. 1649- 
1650). 12. ‘The Office of Addresses and 
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Encounters where all People of each rancke 
and quality may receive Direction and Ad- 
vice for the most cheap and speedy way of 
attaining whatsoever they can lawfully de- 
sire ; or the only course for poor People to 
get speedy Employment and to keep others 
from approaching Poverty for want of Em- 
ployment; to the multiplying of Trade, &c. 
By Henry Robinson,’ 1650 (Thomasson’s date 
29 oe hs a proposition for establishing in 
Threadneedle Street a registry office or ex- 
change mart for almost every business purpose 
conceivable. 18. ‘Certain Considerations in 
order to a more speedy, cheap, and equal dis- 
tribution of Justice throughout the Nation, 
most humbly presented to the high.Court of 
Parliament of the most hopeful Common- 
wealth of England. By Henry Robinson,’ 
London, 1651; in answer to this William 
Walwin wrote ‘Juries Justified,’ 2 Dec. 
1651. 14. ‘Certaine Proposals in order to 
the People’s Freedome and Accommodation in 
some particulars with the Advancement of 
Trade and Navigation of this Commonwealth 
in general humbly tendred to the view of 
this Parliament... By Henry Robinson,’ Lon- 
don, 1652, 15. ‘Certaine Proposals in’ order 
to a new modelling of the Lawes and Law 
Proceedings, for a more speedy, cheap, and 
equall distribution of Justice throughout the 
Commonwealth . .. as also certain Con- 
siderations for the Advancement of Trade 
and Navigation humbly propounded to . 
Parliament by Henry Robinson, London, 
1653. 


[Authorities given above; information kindly 
supplied by C. H. Firth, esq.] W.A.S. 


ROBINSON, HENRY CRABB (1775- 
1867), diarist, youngest son of a tanner who 
died in 1781, was born at Bury St. Ed- 
munds on 18 March 1775. After educa- 
tion at small private schools, he was articled 
in 1790 to Mr. Francis, an attorney at Col- 
chester. He heard Erskine conduct a case at 
the assizes, and fifty-four years afterwards 
he had a perfect recollection of the charm in 
the voice and fascination in the eye of the 
great orator. At Colchester he heard John 
Wesley preach one of his last sermons. In 
1796 he entered the office of a solicitor in 
Chancery Lane, London; but in 1798 an 
uncle died, leaving Robinson a sum yielding 
a yearly income of 1007. Proud of his inde- 
pendence and eager for travel, he went abroad 
in 1800. He was in Frankfort when it was 
occupied by the French, After acquiring a 
knowledge of German, he set out on a tour 
through Germany and Bohemia, chiefly on 
foot, and in 1801 reached Weimar, where he 
was introduced to Goethe and Schiller, He 
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settled at Jena, where he was matriculated 
as a member of the university on 20 Oct. 
1802. The fees did not exceed half a guinea; 
his lodgings cost him under 7/. a year. He 
made the acquaintance of Madame de Staél, 
and imparted to her the information about 
German philosophy which appears in her 
work on Germany. He left Jena in the 
autumn of 1805, returning home by way of 
Hamburg, and crossing the sea in the packet 
which carried the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

Having a thorough knowledge of German, 
he first tried to add to his small income by 
translating German pamphlets. After vainly 
seeking a place in the diplomatic service, and 
offering his services to Fox, who was then 
foreign secretary, he made the acquaintance 
of John Walter, the second of the dynasty, 
from whom he accepted the post of ‘Times’ 
correspondent at Altona, His letters “From 
the Banks of the Elbe,’ between March and 
August 1807, gave the English public the 
fullest information then obtainable concern- 
ing affairs on the continent. He was com- 
pelled to return home, when Bonaparte had 
made Denmark his vassal, and then he be- 
came foreign editor of the ‘Times,’ being 
able, from personal experience, to print in 
that newspaper facts which helped the mi- 
nistry to defend their policy in ordering the 
bombardment of Copenhagen and the cap- 
ture of the Danish fleet. 

When the Spaniards rose against the 
French in 1808, Robinson was intrusted by 
the conductors of the ‘ Times’ with the duty 
of special correspondent in the Peninsula, 
being the first English journalist who acted in 
that capacity. He landed at Coruiia, whence 
he forwarded a series of letters headed ‘Shores 
of the Bay of Biscay’ and ‘Corufa,’ the first 
letter appearing on 9 Aug. 1808, the last on 
26 Jan. 1809. During his stay Lord and Lady 
Holland arrived, accompanied by Lord John 
Russell, a lad of sixteen, whom Robinson 
styled ‘a Lord Something Russell.” Robin- 
son was in the rear of the army under SirJohn 
Moore at Corufia. He heard the cannonad- 
ing, saw the wounded and French prisoners 
brought to Corufia, and waited till the enemy 
had been driven back, when he embarked for 
England, reaching Falmouth on the 26th. He 
reoccupied his post in the ‘Times’ office till 
29 Sept. 1809. In November he began to 
keep his terms at the Middle Temple. He 
was called to the bar on 8 May 1813, and 
joined the Norfolk circuit, of which he rose 
to be the leader. His first cause—a success- 
ful defence of a prisoner tried in August 1813 
at Norwich for murder—was humorously 
apostrophised by Robinson’s friend, Charles 
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Lamb, as‘ Thou great first cause, least un- 
derstood.’ Robinson made a resolve, which 
he kept, of leaving the bar as soon as his 
net yearly income should amount to 500/. 
In 1828 he retired, and he said that the two 
wisest acts he had performed were joining 
the bar and leaving it. 

Robinson had acquired the friendship of 
the most notable men in this country, France, 
and Germany during the earlier years of this 
century. Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey are a few out of his many intimate 
friends. He accompanied Wordsworth on 
tours in Scotland, Wales, and Switzerland, 
and was with the poet in Italy from March to 
August 1837 ; Wordsworth dedicated to him 
the ‘ Memorials’ of this tour, published in 
1842, in verses beginning ‘ Companion! by 
whose buoyant spirit cheered.’ As the valued 
friend of great men his name will survive. 
From the ample store of his personal experi- 
ence he contributed liberally to Mrs. Austin’s 
‘Characteristics of Goethe,’ to Gilchrist’s 
‘Memoirs of Blake,’ and to similar works. 
Apart from his posthumous ‘Diary,’ he wrote 
little that is noteworthy ; but he was asso- 
ciated with many notable institutions, being 
a founder of the Athenzeum Club and of Uni- 
versity College, London. The collection of 
Flaxman’s drawings and casts at University 
College was enlarged by gifts from him, and 
its maintenance was insured by a legacy. 
He was elected F.S.A. in 1829, and contri- 
buted in 1833 a paper on‘ The Etymology of 
the Mass’ (connecting it with the English 
suffix ‘mas’ in Christmas, Archeologia, xxxvi.) 
His bodily health and faculties remained un- 
impaired until his death, at the age of ninety- 
one, at his house, 30 Russell Square, on 5 Feb. 
1867. He was buried at Highgate, where a 
long inscription marks his grave. He was 
unmarried. 

As a conversationalist he made his mark, 
and his breakfasts were as famous as those 
of Rogers. He left behind him a ‘ Diary,’ 
‘Letters,’ and voluminous memoranda, which 
give a truthful and unrivalled picture of social 
and literary life and literary men, both in this 
country and on the continent, during the first 
half of this century. The originals, including 
thirty-five closely written volumes of ‘Diary,’ 
thirty volumes of ‘Journals’ of tours, thirty- 
two volumes of ‘ Letters’ (with index), four 
volumes of ‘Reminiscences,’ and one of ‘Anec- 
dotes,’ are preserved at Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary in Gordon Square. Robinson had in- 
tended to sift these himself. A careful but 
too fragmentary selection was made from 
them by Thomas Sadler, and published as 
the ‘Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspon- 
dence of H. Crabb Robinson’ (London, 1869, 
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3 vols. 8v0; 3rd edit. 2 vols. 1872); prefixed 
is a portrait, at the age of eighty-six, engraved 
from a photograph by W. Holl,and appended 
are some vivid recollections of Robinson by 
Augustus de Morgan. There is a portrait 
panel, by Edward Armitage, at. University 
Hall, Gordon Square, where there is also a 
bust, executed by Ewing in Rome about 1831. 


[Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, by Dr. Thomas Sadler; 
Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Ainger.] F. R. 


ROBINSON, HERCULES (1789-1864), 
admiral, born on 16 March 1789, was the 
eldest son of Christopher Robinson, rector of 
Granard, co. Longford, by Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir Hercules Langrishe, bart., 
of Knocktopher, co. Kilkenny. Sir Bryan 
Robinson [q. v.] was his brother. He entered 
the navy in June 1800, in the Penelope, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Blackwood 

q. v.], with whom he was also in the 

uryalus at Trafalgar, and in the Ajax, till 
moved, in January 1807, to the Ocean flag- 
ship of Lord Collingwood in the Mediter- 
ranean. Two months later he was appointed 
to the Glory as acting-lieutenant, in which 
rank he was confirmed on 25 April 1807. 
In December he was moved tothe Warspite, 
again with Blackwood, and in 1809 to the 
Téméraire in the Baltic, from which, on 
30 Aug., he was promoted to the command 
of the Prometheus in the Baltic during 1810, 
and afterwards in the Atlantic, ranging as 
far as the Canary Islands, and even the 
West Indies. The Prometheus was an ex- 
tremely dull sailer, incapable of improve- 
ment, so that any vessel she chased left her 
hopelessly astern; and it was owing only 
to the good fortune and judgment of her 
commander that she managed to pick up 
some prizes. On 7 June 1814 Robinson was 
advanced to post rank. From September 
1817 to the end of 1820 he commanded the 
Favourite on the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena station; and afterwards on the 
east coast of South America. In 1820 he 
was at Newfoundland, and was appointed 
by the commander-in-chief to regulate the 
fishery of the coast of Labrador, which he 
did with tact, temper, and judgment. He 
had no further service afloat, and in 1846 
accepted the retirement, becoming in due 
eourse rear-admiral on 9 Oct. 1849, vice- 
admiral on 21 Oct. 1856, and admiral on 
15 Jan. 1862. In 1842 he was sheriff of 
Westmeath. In 1856 he made a yachting 
voyage to the Salvages, a group of barren 
rocks midway between Madeira and the 
Canaries, on one of which a vast treasure, 
the spoil of a Spanish galleon, was said to be 
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buried. When in the Prometheus Robinson 
had been sent to look for this treasure, but 
met with no success. A further search was 
rather the excuse than the reason for revisit- 
ing the islets in the yacht, but the voyage 
gave him an opportunity of writing ‘ Sea- 
drift,’ a small volume of reminiscences (8vo, 
1858, with portrait). He died at Southsea on 
15 May 1864. He married, in 1822, Frances 
Elizabeth,only child of Henry Widman Wood 
of Rosmead, Westmeath, and had issue six 
sons, of whom Sir Hercules George Robert 
Robinson (1824-1897), administrator in 
South Africa, was created Lord Rosmead in 
1896 [see SUPPLEMENT]. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Dict.; Gent. Mag. 
1864, i. 814; Foster’s Baronetage, s.n. Langrishe ; 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L, 


ROBINSON, HUGH (1584 ?-1655), 
archdeacon of Gloucester, born in Anglesea 
about 1584, was a son of Nicholas Robinson 
(d. 1585) [q. v.], bishop of Bangor (Woop, 
Athene Oxon. i. 798). He was admitted to 
Winchester School in 1596 (Kirsy, Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 157), and matriculated at 
New College, Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1603(CiaRrx, 
Ozford Registers). In 1605 he was elected 
perpetual fellow, and held his fellowship till 
1614. He graduated B.A. on 21 April 1607, 
M.A. 23 Jan. 1610-11, B.D. and D.D. on 
21 June 1627. He-was chief master of Win- 
chester School from 1613 to 1627 (Kirsy, 
ubi supra, p. 165), and became successively 
rector of Llanbedr, with the vicarage of 
Caerhun in 16138; of Trévriw (Carnarvon) in 
1618; of Bighton, Hampshire, in 1622; of 
Shabbington, Buckinghamshire; canon of 
Lincoln on 24 Feb. 1624-6 (Lu Nave, Fastz); 
archdeacon of Gloucester on 5 June 1634 (7b.) 
He was rector of Dursley from 1625 to 1647. 
In his archdeaconry he seems to have been 
moderate in his proceedings (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ceclxxvi. No, 14). 

During the civil war he lost his canonry 
and archdeaconry, was seized at his living at 
Dursley and ill-treated; but he took the cove- 
nant, wrote in defence of it, and accepted the 
living of Hinton, near Winchester, from the 
parliament (WALKER, Sufferings of the Clergy, 
1. 88; Addit. MS. 15671, f. 6). He died on 
80 March 1655, and was buried on the fol- 
lowing 18 April in the chancel of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London. 

He wrote: 1. An 8vo volume, published in 
Oxford in 1616, containing ‘Preces’ for the 
use of Winchester School, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, ‘Grammaticalia Queedam,’ in Latin and 
English ; and ‘Antique Historic Synopsis,’ 
2. ‘Scholee Wintoniensis Phrases Latins,’ 
London, 1654; 2nd edit. by his son Nicholas, 
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London, 1658; ‘corrected and much aug- 
mented with Poeticals added, and these four 
Tracts: (i.) Of Words not to be used by ele- 
gant Latinists; (ii.) The difference of many 
‘Words like one another in Sound or Signifi- 
cation ; (iii.) Some Words governing a Sub- 
junctive Mood not mentioned in Lillie’s 
“Grammar;” (iv.) Concerning Xpeia and 
T'vepn for entering Children upon making of 
themes; dedicated to Sir Robert Wallop, 
Sir Nicholas Love, and Sir Thomas Hussey;’ 
8rdedit. London, 1661, 8vo; 4th edit. London, 
1664, 12mo; 8th edit. 1673, 8vo; 11th edit. 
1685,12mo, 3. ‘Annalium mundi universa- 
lium, &c., tomus unicus,’ London, 1677, fol., 
revised before publication by Dr. Thomas 
Pierce [q. v.], dean of Salisbury. 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. iii. 395; Robinson’s 
Works. ] W.A.S. 


ROBINSON, JOHN (d. 1598), president 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, was matricu- 
lated as sizar of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
May 1550, from Richmondshire. He gra- 
duated B.A. in January 1553-4, was elected 
fellow of his hall, 1554, and proceeded M.A. 
1557. He was recommended by the master 
of Trinity, Robert Beaumont (d. 1567) [q. v.], 
to Cecil, with Matthew Hutton, as a fit per- 
son to be made master of Pembroke Hall, 
but Hutton was chosen. On 19 May 1563 
he was incorporated at Oxford. He was no- 
minated by Sir Thomas White, the founder, 
to be president of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
on the resignation of William Stocke, and 
was elected by the fellows, 4 Sept. 1564. He 
resigned 10 July 1572. He supplicated for 
the degree of B.D. 22 March 1566-7, and was 
made D.D. at Cambridge, 11 June 1583. 

Robinson was a popular preacher, and held 
many preferments. He was rector of East 
Treswell, Nottinghamshire, 1556 ; of Fulbeck, 
Lincolnshire, 1560 ; of Thornton, Yorkshire, 
1560 ; of Great Easton, Essex, 1566-76 ; of 
Kingston Bagpuze, Berkshire, 1568; of Brant 
Broughton, Lincolnshire, 1575; of Fishtoft, 
Lincolnshire, 1576 ; of Caistor, Lincolnshire, 
1576; of Gransden, Cambridgeshire, 1587, 
and of Somersham, Huntingdonshire, 1589. 

On 3 Aug. 1572 he was installed precentor 
of Lincoln Cathedral. On 14 July 1573 he 
was collated to the prebend of Welton 
Beckhall, in which he was installed 7 Sept. 
He resigned this prebend on being collated 
to the prebend of Caistor (installed 9 Oct. 
1574); and in 1581 he became prebendary of 
Leicester St. Margaret (collated 29 March, 
installed 9 July). On 31 May 1584 he was 
installed archdeacon of Bedford, and in 
1580 he held the archdeaconry of Lincoln. 
In 1584, during the vacancy of the see of 
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Lincoln, he was appointed commissary to 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction in the diocese, 
by Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1594 he received a canonry of Gloucester. 
He died in March 1597-8, and was buried at 
Somersham, Huntingdonshire. John Robin- 
son [q. v.], pastor of the pilgrim fathers, has 
been very doubtfully claimed as his son. 

[St. John’s College MSS.; Rawlinson MSS.; 
Cooper’s Alumni Cantabrigienses, ii. 285; Wood’s 
Athenz Oxon. and Fasti; Registrum Academ, 
Cantabrig.; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Register of 
University of Oxford, ed. Boase (Oxford His- 
torical Society); Le Neve’s Fasti; Wilson’s His- 
tory of Merchant Taylors’ School; Willis’s Cathe- 
drals. | W. 4H. H. 


ROBINSON, JOHN (1576?-1625), pastor 
of the pilgrim fathers, a native of Lincoln- 
shire, according to Bishop Hall (Common 
Apologie, 1610, p. 125), was born about 1576. 

His early career is involved in obscurity. 
Wide acceptance has been given to Hunter’s 
identification of the pastor with John Robin- 
son who was admitted as a sizar at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, on 9 April 1592 
(his tutor being John Jegon [q. v. ]), who gra- 
duated B.A. in February 1596, and was ad- 
mitted a fellow in 1598. The college books 
describe him variously as ‘Lincolniensis’ and 
‘ Notingamiensis,’ and Hunter conjectures 
that he was born at Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
shire, divided from Nottinghamshire by the 
Trent; a conjecture which the parish register 
in its damaged state leaves undecided. , 

Dr. John Brown, in his ‘ Pilgrim Fathers’ 
(1895), conjectures that the pastor was born 
in Lincoln, and was the son of John Robin- 
son, D.D. (d. 1598) [q. v.], precentor of Lin- 
coln from 1572, and prebendary from 1573. 
For this there is no evidence; baptisms in 
Lincoln Cathedral are entered in the register 
of St. Mary Magdalene, which only begins 
in the seventeenth century. 

Some details in the early career of a third 
contemporary John Robinson suggest a 
likelihood of his identity with the pastor, 
but at a critical point the argument breaks 
down. Robert Robinson (d. September 1617), 
rector of Saxlingham Nethergateand Saxling- 
ham Thorpe, Norfolk, had a son John, who was 
baptised at Saxlingham on 1 April 1576. This 
John Robinson is probably to be identified 
with the John Robinson, ‘admitted as a sizar 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 2 March 
aie who graduated M.A. 1600, B.D. 
1607. 

The Saxlingham registers further show 
that John Robinson, clerk, was married on 
24 July 1604 to Anne Whitfield. The Nor- 
wich diocesan records state that John Robin- 
son, B.D. (doubtless the Emmanuel graduate), 
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was appointed perpetual curate of Great Yar- 
mouth in 1609, was then aged 34, and was a 
native of Saxlingham. A serious obstacle 
to the endeavour to identify this Yarmouth 
curate with the pastor of the pilgrim fathers 
is raised by the appearance of the year 1609 
in this entry. Neale, the New England his- 
torian, asserts, in his ‘History of the Puri- 
tans,’ that the pastor of the pilgrim fathers 
was ‘beneficed about Yarmouth,’ and the Yar- 
mouth corporation records of 1608 mention 
‘Mr. Robinson the pastor’ (Jon Brownz, 
Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk). 
But in 1608 the pastor left England, and he 
is not known to lave returned, 

Itis very probablethat Robinson the pastor 
studied at Cambridge during the last decade 
of the sixteenth century, and perhaps he 
came under the personal influence of William 
Perkins [q. v.] In early life he held ‘cure 
and charge’ of souls in Norwich, and ‘ cer- 
teyn citizens were excommunicated for re- 
sorting ynto and praying with’ him (Arns- 
WORTH, Counter-poyson, 1608 p. 246, 1642 
p. 145). Robinson himself mentions his 
residence at Norwich in his ‘ People’s Plea’ 
(1618), dedicated to his ‘ Christian friends 
in Norwich and thereabouts.’ Hall confi- 
dently asserts (Common Apologie,p. 145) that 
Robinson’s separation from the established 
church was due to his failing to obtain ‘the 
mastershippe of the hospitall at Norwich, or 
a lease from that citie’ (presumably of a place 
of worship). Later writers speak of him 
as having held a Norfolk benefice—perhaps 
the Yarmouth curacy already noticed—and 
as having been suspended. About 1607 
Robinson, according to a guess of Hunter, 
seems to have joined the ‘gathered church’ 
meeting at Scrooby Manor, Nottinghamshire, 
the residence of William Brewster [q. v.], of 
which Richard Clifton [q. v.] was pastor. 
Clifton himself held a living, but there are 
other instances of beneficed clergy who at 
the same time were members of congrega- 
tional churches. Robinson, as Hall observes, 
had been influenced by John Smyth, to 
whom the Scrooby church owed its origin; 
but he did not follow Smyth’s later views. 
In 1606 Smyth emigrated to Amsterdam, 
where he became an Arminian and a baptist. 
In August 1608 Clifton also emigrated to 
Amsterdam with some of the Scrooby con- 
gregation; later in the year Robinson fol- 
lowed with others, who had made several 
ineffectual attempts to obtain a passage. 

At Amsterdam the emigrants joined the 
separatist church which had Francis Johnson 
(1562-1618) [q. v.] as its pastor, and Ains- 
worth as its teacher. The prospect of dis- 
sensions on church government which broke 
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out in this church in the following year may 
have determined Robinson’s contingent not 
to settle at Amsterdam. Many of them were 
weavers, and at Leyden there was employ- 
ment for cloth-weavers. On 12 Feb. 1609 
they obtained permission from the authorities 
at Leyden, and removed thither by 1 May. 
Robinson was publicly ordained as their 
pastor; Brewster was a ruling elder; the 
community numbered about one hundred, 
and increased to three hundred; their form 
of church government was congregational. 

At Leyden, which had not the trading 
advantages of a port, their life was hard. 
They maintained an excellent character, 
the authorities contrasting their diligence, 
honesty, and peaceableness withthe behaviour 
of the Walloons. Bradford says that more 
‘public favour’ would have been shown them 
but for fear of ‘giving offence to the state 
of England.’ There is no truth in the state- 
ment, gathered by Prince from old people at 
Leyden in 1714, that one of the city churches 
was granted for their worship. In 1610 
Henry Jacob (1563-1624) [q. v.] went from 
Middelburg to Leyden to consult Robinson 
on matters of church government. In January 
1611 Robinson and three others bought, for 
eight thousand guilders, a house ‘by the 
belfry ;’ the conveyance is dated 5 May 1611, 
possession was obtained on 1 May 1612 (there 
had evidently been difficulty in raising the 
purchase money), and the building was con- 
verted into a dwelling and meeting-house. 
In the rear twenty-one cottages were erected 
for poorer emigrants. 

Some time before 1612 Robinson had cor- 
responded, about terms of communion, with 
William Ames (1576-1633) [q. v.], then at 
The Hague. These ‘private letters’ were 
communicated by Ames to ‘The Prophane 
Schisme of the Brownists,’ 1612, pp. 47 seq., 
a composite work, fathered by Christopher 
Lawne and three others; Ames and Robert 
Parker (1564?-1614) [q. v.] also contributed 
to it. George Hornius (Hist. Eccles. 1665, 
p. 282) thinks Ames and Parker modified 
Robinson’s views; this does not appear to 
have been the case. There may be some 
basis of fact for the story of a three days’ 
disputation at Leyden in 1613 between 
Robinson and Episcopius; but that it was 
undertaken by Robinson, at the request of 
Polyander (Jan Kerckhoven) and the city 
ministers (BRADFORD), or held in the uni- 
versity (WINsLow), seemsimprobable. The 
university records are silent about it, and at 
Leyden the party of Episcopius was in the 
ascendant. On 5 Sept. 1616 Robinson was 
admitted a member of the university, by per- 
mission of the magistrates, as a student of 
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theology; his age is given as 39; his Cam- 
bridge standing, if it existed, is ignored. 
This enrolment entitled him to obtain half 
a tun of beer a month, and ten gallons of 
wine a quarter, free of duty. He attended 
lectures by Episcopius and Polyander. 
Robinson’s controversial writing began in 
1609 or 1610, with an ‘ Answer’ to a letter, 
addressed to himself and John Smyth, in 
‘Epistles,’ 1608, ii. 1 et seq. by Joseph Hall 
[q. v.] This ‘ Answer’ is only known as re- 
printed, with a reply, in Hall’s ‘Common 
Apologie of the Church of England,’ 1610. 
It exhibits considerable power of language, 
and is the production of a man of cultivated 
mind as well as of strong conviction. He 
afterwards defended the separatist position 
against Richard Bernard [q. v.], William 
Ames, and John Yates of Norwich. In the 
Amsterdam disputes he sided with Ains- 
worth, writing against the doctrinesof Smyth 
and his coadjutor, Thomas Helwys [q. v.], 
and criticising the presbyterian positions of 
Johnson, His ‘Apologia,’ advocating the 
congregational type of church government, 
and rejecting the nicknames ‘ Brownist’ and 
‘Barrowist,’ is a very able and comprehen- 
sive statement, written with moderation. 
As early as 1617 a project of emigration 
to America had been matured by the leaders 
of the Leyden community. John Carver, a 
deacon, and Robert Cushman, ‘ ourright hand 
with the adventurers,’ were sent to London 
to forward the scheme. They carried a docu- 
ment to be presented to the privy council, 
signed by Robinson and Brewster, and con- 
taining ‘seven articles,’ acknowledging the 
king’s authority in all causes, and that of 
bishops as civilly commissioned by him (Co- 
lonial Papers, i. 43). Cushman negotiated 
a loan with the merchant adventurers of 
London for seven years, on hard terms, the 
risk being great, andthe emigrants dependent 
on their own labour. On 12 Nov. 1617 Sir 
Edwin Sandys, subsequently treasurer and 
governor of the Virginia Company, addressed 
a letter to Robinson and Brewster (who had 
been a tenant of the Sandys family), ex- 
rte! satisfaction with the ‘seven articles.’ 
obinson and Brewster replied on 15 Dec. 
Their letter explains that the intending 
colonists are industrious, frugal people, who 
‘may be trusted to stay and work. A similar 
letter was addressed on 27 Jan. 1617-18 to 
Sir John Wolstenholme, giving full par- 
ticulars of their ecclesiastical views, and em- 
phasising their agreement with the French 
reformed churches, except in some details. 
A patent, under the Virginia Company’s seal, 
was obtained in September 1619; it proved 
useless, as John Wincob, in whose name it 
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was made out, did not join the expedition. 
The members of the Leyden community were, 
now asked to volunteer for the enterprise. 
It was agreed that if.a majority of the church 
volunteered, Robinson their pastor should 
accompany them, otherwise Brewster was to 
be in charge of the expedition. To Robin- 
son’s disappointment only a minority volun- 
teered. The Speedwell, a vessel of 60 tons, 
was bought in Holland; Carver and Cush- 
man went to London, with Thomas Weston, 
an English merchant, to make final arrange- 
ments, and hire another vessel large enough 
to carry the freight. All being ready, a day 
of humiliation and prayer was held at Leyden 
on 21 July 1620, Robinson preaching from 
Ezra viii. 21. On 22 July the Speedwell 
sailed from Delft Haven to Southampton, 
where the Mayflower (180 tons) from London 
awaited her. While at Southampton the 
pilgrims received a letter of advice from 
Robinson, bidding them ‘ be not shaken with 
unnecessary novelties.’ To Carver he wrote 
a further letter (27 July), engaging to em- 
brace ‘the first opportunity of hastening to 
them.’ The two vessels left Southampton 
on 5 Aug. ; but either the Speedwell proved 
unseaworthy, or, as the emigrants believed, 
Reynolds, the master, and some of his convoy 
lost courage. They put in to Darmouth, and 
again to Plymouth, for repairs; at length 
the Speedwell was sold, and the Mayflower 
alone, of which Thomas Jones was. master, 
the expedition being reduced to 101 pas- 
sengers, set sail from Plymouth on 6 Sept. 
She was bound for the Hudson river, but at 
the outset of the voyage was weather-bound 
for some days at Hull; ‘ after long beating at 
sea’ Cape Cod came in view; further storms 
frustrated the intention of proceeding south- 
ward. Returning to Cape Cod, the pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock on 11 Nov. 

Robinson’s pastoral care for the colonists 
is shown in his letter (80 June 1621) ‘to 
the church of God at Plymouth, New Eng- 
land.’ The remainder of the Leyden com- 
munity became more willing to join their 
brethren in New England. Yet Robinson 
writes to Brewster (20 Dec. 1623) that his 
removal was ‘desired rather than hoped for.’ 
They could not raise money, and the mer- 
chant adventurers would take no further 
risk. Robinson thought influential persons 
wished to prevent his going out. Meantime 
he refused to sanction the administration of 
the sacraments by Brewster, an elder, but 
not an ordained pastor. 

Just as his life was closing, Robinson pub- 
lished a volume of sixty-two essays on ethical 
and spiritual topics. They show reading and 
good sense, and their style is marked by ease 
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and simplicity. He left ready for publica- 
tion his last thoughts on the question of sepa- 
ration, but his friends withheld it from the 
press for nine years, on the ground that 
‘some, though not many’ of the Leyden 
church ‘were contrary minded to the author’s 
judgment.’ It was at length printed in order 
to justify the action of some separatists who 
were occasional hearers of the parochial 
clergy. The position taken in this treatise 
is well described by John Shaw (manuscript 
‘ Advice to his Son,’ 1664, quoted in Huntsr, 
1854, p. 185), who says that ‘learned and 
gs Mr. Robinson . . . so far came back that 
e approved of communion with the church 
of England, in the hearing of the word and 
prayer (though not in sacraments and dis- 
cipline), and so occasioned the rise of ‘such 
as are called semists, that is semiseparatists, 
or independants.’ He had always been in 
favour of ‘ private communion’ with ‘ godly’ 
members of the church of England, herein 
differing from Ainsworth; and according to 
John Paget (d. 1640) [q. v.] he had preached 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican services 
as early as July 1617, and had tolerated such 
attendance on Brewster’s part much earlier 
(Pager, Arrow against the Separation, 1618). 
Robert Baillie, D.D. (q.v.], a strong opponent 
of his ecclesiastical principles, characterises 
him as ‘the most learned, polished, and 
modest spirit that ever that sect enjoyed.’ 
Robinson fell ill on Saturday, 22 Feb. 
1625, yet preached twice the next day. The 
plague was then rife at Leyden, but he did 
not take it. He suffered no pain, but was 
weakened by ague. He died on 1 March 
1625 (Dutch reckoning, or present style; in 
the old English reckoning it was 19 Feb. 
1624). No portrait or description of his 
person exists. His autograph signature is on 
the title-page of the British Museum copy 
(C. 45, d. 25) of John Dove’s ‘ Perswasion to 
the English Recusants,’ 1603. On 4 March 
he was buried under the pavement in the 
aisle of St. Peter’s, Leyden, in a common 
grave, bought for seven years, at a cost of 
nine guilders. There is no truthin Winslow’s 
story that his funeral was attended by theuni- 
versity and the city ministers. He married 
Bridget White (his second wife, if he were 
the John Robinson of Emmanuel), who sur- 
vived him, and, with his children, removed 
in March 1629-80 to Plymouth, New Eng- 
land. In October 1622 his children, accord- 
ing to the Leyden census, were Isaac, Mercy, 
Fear, and James. It is doubtful whether he 
had ason William; Abraham Robinson, who 
settled in New England, was not his son, 
though claimed as such, His descendants, 
as traced by W. Allen, D.D., are given in 
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Ashton’s ‘ Life’ (compare Savacu’s Genea- 
logical Dictionary of the First Settlers of 
New England, 1861, iii. 549 seq.) After his 
death some members of his church returned 
to Amsterdam, and joined John Canne [q, v.], 
others went to New England (thirty-five in 
1629, sixty more in 1630). About 1650 his 
house was taken down, and replaced by a 
row of small buildings; on one of these, in 
1865, a marble slab was placed, with the 
inscription, ‘On this spot lived, taught, and 
died John Robinson, 1611-1625,’ On 24 July 
1891 was publicly dedicated a bronze in- 
scribed tablet, provided by a subscription 
(suggested by Dr. W. M. Dexter, d. November 
1890), executed in New York, and placed on 
the outer wall of St. Peter’s, facing the site 
of the dwelling. On 29 June 1896 the 
foundation-stone of a ‘John Robinson Me- 
morial Church’ was laid at Gainsborough by 
the Hon. T. F. Bayard, ambassador from 
the United States, on the assumption that 
Gainsborough was Robinson’s birthplace, and 
that he was a member of the ‘gathered’ 
church at Scrooby Manor, which is in proxi- 
mity to Gainsborough. 

Nothing that Robinson ever wrote réaches 
the level of his alleged address to the depart- 
ing pilgrims ; expressing confidence that ‘the 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of his holy word ;’ bewailing ‘ the condition 
of the reformed churches, who are come to 
a period in religion,’ the Lutherans refusing 
to advance ‘ beyond what Luther saw, while 
the Calvinists stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not 
all things;’ and exhorting the pilgrims to 
‘study union’ with ‘the godly people of Eng- 
land,’ ‘rather than, in the least measure, to 
affect a division or separation from them.’ 
Neither Bradford nor Morton hints at this 
address. It appears first in the ‘Briefe Narra- 
tion’ appended to Edward Winslow’s ‘ Hypo- 
crisie Vnmasked,’ 1646, pp.97 seq. Winslow, 
who is not a first-rate authority, brings it 
forward as a piece of evidence in disproof 
of the intolerance ascribed to the separatists. 
He had been for three years (1617-20) a 
member of Robinson’s church, and affirms 
that Robinson ‘ used these expressions, or to 
the same purpose ;’ he gives no date, but it 
was when the pilgrims were ‘ere long’ to 
depart; his report is mainly in the third per- 
son. Cotton Mather, writing in 1702, turns 
the whole into the first person, and makes 
it (Magnalia, i. 14) the parting address 
to the pilgrims, changing ‘ere long’ into 
‘quickly.’ Neal (Hist. of New England, 
1720) follows Mather, but omits the closing 
exhortation, with its permission to ‘take 
another pastor,’ and treats the address as the 
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peroration of the sermon preached on 21 July 
1620. This last point he drops (Hist. of 
Puritans, 1732), but it is taken up by Brook 
and others. This famous address, recollected 
after twenty-six years or more, owes some- 
thing to the reporter’s controversial needs. 
Robinson published: 1. ‘An Answer toa 
Censorious Epistle’ [1610]; seeabove. 2.‘ A 
Ivstification of Separation from the Church 
of England,’ &c. [Leyden], 1610, 4to [Am- 
sterdam], 1639, 4to (in reply to ‘The Sepa- 
ratists Schisme,’ by Bernard). Robinson’s 
defence of this tract, against the criticisms 
of Francis Johnson, is printed in Ainsworth’s 
‘ Animadversion to Mr. Richard Clyfton,’ &c., 
Amsterdam, 1613, pp. 111 seq. 3. ‘Of Reli- 
ious Commvnion, Private & Publique,’ &c. 
Leyden} 1614, 4to (against Helwys and 
myth). The British Museum copy (4823 5) 
has the autograph of Robinson’s brother-in- 
law, Randall Thickins, and a few manuscript 
notes. 4, ‘A Manvmission to a Manvdve- 
tion,’ &c. [Leyden], 1615, 4to (in reply to 
‘A Manvdvetion for Mr. Robinson,’ &c., Dort, 
1614, by Ames). 5. ‘The People’s Plea for 
the Exercise of Prophesie,’ &c. [Leyden], 
1618, 16mo; 2nd edit. 1641, 8vo (in reply to 
Yates), 6. ‘Apologia Ivsta et Necessaria 
. .. Quorundam Christianorum. . . dictorum 
Brownistarum, sive Barrowistarum,’ &c. 
prey den) 1619, 16mo. 7. ‘An Appeal on 
ruths Behalfe (concerninge some differences 
in the Church at Amsterdam),’ &c. [Leyden], 
1624, 8vo. 8. ‘A Defence of the Doctrine 
ropovnded by the Synode of Dort,’ &c. 
Mieyden 1624, 4to. 9. ‘A Briefe Cate- 
chisme concerning Church Government,’ &c., 
Leyden, 1624? 2nd edit. 1642, 8vo; with 
title, ‘An Appendix to Mr. Perkins his Six 
Principles of Christian Religion,’ &c., 1656, 
8vo. 10. ‘Observations Divine and Morall,’ 
&c. [Leyden], 1625, 4to; with new title- 
page, ‘ New Essayes, or Observations Divine 
and Morall,’ &c. 1628, 4to; 2nd edit. ‘ Essays, 
or Observations Divineand Morall,’ &c. 1638, 
12mo. 11. ‘A Ivst and Necessarie A pologie 
for certain Christians. . . called Brownists 
or Barrowists,’ &c. [Leyden], 1625, 4to (see 
No. 6); 1644, 24mo, with ‘An Appendix 
to Mr. Perkins,’ &c. (See No. 9). Posthu- 
mous was: 12. ‘A Treatise of the Lawful- 
nes of Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 
of England,’ &c. [Amsterdam], 1634, 8vo; 
partly reprinted, with extracts from Philip 
Nye [q. v.], 1683, 4to. His ‘ Works’ were 
edited (1851, 8vo, 3 vols. with ‘ Life’) by 
Robert Ashton (No. 4 is not included, but 
is reprinted in Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. 4th ser. 
vol.i.); lengthy extracts from most of them 
will be found in Hanbury’s ‘ Historical Me- 
morials,’ 1889, vol. i. 
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[After Robinson’s own writings, the first 
authority for his Leyden life is William Brad- 
ford, whose History of Plymouth Plantation was 
first fully printed in Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, 4th ser. vol. iii. 1856 ; 
for the portion to 1620, with Bradford’s Diary 
of Occurrences, his Letters, Winslow's Journal, 
and other documents, see Young’s Chronicles of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, 2nd edit. 1844. Secondary 
sources are Morton’s New England’s Memoriall, 
1669, Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 1702, and 
Prince’s Chronological Hist. of New England, 
1736 (the edition used above is 1852); all cri- 
ticised in George Sumner’s Memoirs of the Pil- 
grims at Leyden, Mass. Hist. Soc. 3rd ser. vol. 
ix, 1846, which gives results of research at 
Leyden. Hunter’s Collections concerning the 
Founders of New Plymouth, 1849, are corrected 
on some points in Ashton’s Life of Robinson, 
1851, and are improved in Hunter’s Collections 
concerning the Church at Scrooby, 1854. Most 
of Hunter's conjectures are adopted in Dexter’s 
Congregationalism of Three Hundred Years, 
1880, valuable for its bibliography. Baillie’s 
Dissuasive from the Errours of the Time, 1646; 
Neal’s Hist. of New England, 1720, i. 72 seq. ; 
Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, 
ii. 48, 110; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, 
ii, 334 seq.; Marsden’s Hist. of the Early Puri- 
tans, 1860, pp. 296. seq.; Cooper’s Athen 
Cantabr. 1861, ii. 285; Evans’s Early English 
Baptists, 1862, i. 202 seq.; Barclay’s Inner Life 
of Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 
1876, pp. 63 seq.; Browne’s Hist. of Congr. in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, p. 127; Proceedings 
at the Unveiling of the Tablet in Leyden, 1891; 
Brown’s Pilgrim Fathers, 1895, pp. 94 seq. ; 
extracts from register of Emmanuel Coll. Cam- 
bridge, per the master; extracts from register 
and order-book of Corpus Christi Coll. Cam- 
bridge, per the master ; extracts from the Norwich 
diocesan registers, per the Rev. G. S. Barrett, 
D.D.; extracts from the parish registers of Sax- 
lingham Nethergate and Saxlingham Thorpe, 
per the Rev. R. W. Pitt; information from the 
dean of Lincoln and from the master of Christ’s 
Coll. Cambridge. ] A. G. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1617-1681), royal- 
ist, son of William Robinson of Gwersyllt, 
Denbighshire, and grandson of Nicholas Ro- 
binson (d. 1585) [q.v.], bishop of Bangor, was 
born in 1617, matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 26 Sept. 1634, at the age of seventeen 
(Foster, Alumni O.ron.), and became a stu- 
dent of Gray’s Inn, 23 Dec. 1637 (FostTEr, 
Gray's Inn Register), He appears to have 
resided for some time in Dublin previous to 
the outbreak of the civil war in 1642. He 
exerted himself with great zeal on behalf of 
the royal cause in North Wales and the ad- 
joining counties. Although only twenty-six 
years of age, he held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel,and was made governor of Holt Castle 
in Denbighshire in November 1643. In the 
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following year he commanded a company at 
the battle of Rowton Heath in Cheshire; on 
1 Feb. 1646 he was selected by the royalist 
commander, Lord Byron, as one of his com- 
missioners to negotiate the surrender of Ches- 
ter, and acted in a similar capacity when 
Colonel Richard Bulkeley surrendered Beau- 
maris, 14 June following. 

On the triumph of the parliamentary 
cause, Robinson, who was marked out for 
special vengeance, fled from Gwersyllt in 
the disguise of a labourer, first to the Isle 
of Man, and then into France. His estates 
were confiscated. His name.appears in the 
bill for the sale of delinquents’ estates 
(26 Sept. 1650), At the Restoration in 1660 
he recovered his estates and received other 
marks of royal favour. He wasnominated a 
knight of the Royal Oak for Anglesea. He 
was colonel of the company of foot militia or 
trained bands in Denbighshire, when that re- 
giment was called out on the apprehension of 
a rising in July 1666 (Cal. State Papers), 
Having succeeded Sir Heneage Finch as mem- 
ber for Beaumaris at a by-election in July 
1661, he retained his seat until the dissolu- 
tion of the ‘pensionary’ parliament in January 
1679; he is said to have been in receipt of a 
pension of 400/. a year (‘ A Seasonable Argu- 
ment for a New Parliament,’ 1677, reprinted 
in CopseErt’s Parliamentary History). Robin- 
son succeeded Sir John Owen of Clennennau 
in the post of vice-admiral of North Wales 
in 1666, and held the office till his death in 
March 1681. He was buried in Gresford 
chureh. He left two sons, John and William. 
His grandson, William Robinson, M.P. for 
Denbigh from 1705 to 1708, assumed the sur- 
name of Lytton oninheriting from his cousin 
in 1710 the estate of Knebworth in Hertford- 
shire, and was ancestor of Earl Lytton. 

_ [Burke’s Landed Gentry; Wood’s Athenz, ed. 
Bliss; Phillips’s Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches; Parliamentary Returns; Williams’s 
Parliamentary History of Wales.] W. R. W. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1650-1723), bishop 
of London, born at Cleasby,near Darlington, 
Yorkshire, on 7 Noy. 1650, was second sur- 
yiving son of John Robinson (d. 1651) of 
Cleasby, by his wife Elizabeth (d. 1688), 
daughter of Christopher Potter of the same 
parish. His father appears to have been in a 
humble station of life; his great-grandfather 
is described as ‘John Robinson esquire of 
Crostwick, Romaldkirk, co. York.’ His elder 
brother, Christopher (1645-1693), emigrated 
to Virginia about 1670, settled on the Rapa- 
hannock river, became secretary to the colony 
and one of the trustees of the William and 
Mary College ; he was father of John Robin- 
son (d. 1749), president of Virginia, and 


grandfather of Sir Frederick Philipse Robin- 
son [q, v. | 

The future bishop was, according to 
Hearne (Religquia, ii. 134), apprenticed to a 
trade, but his master, finding him addicted 
to book learning, sent him to Oxford ; he ac- 
cordingly matriculated from Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a pensioner on 24 March 
1670, graduated B.A. 1673, and M.A. 1684, 
and was fellow of Oriel College from 1675 
(elected 18 Dec.) to 1686. The college in 
1677 gave him leave to go abroad, which was 
renewed in 1678 and 1680. He was made 
D.D. by Tenison at Lambeth, 22 Sept. 1696 
(Gent. Mag. 1864, i. 636), and at Oxford 
by diploma 7 Aug. 1710. 

About 1680, possibly through the influence 
of Sir James Astrey, whose servitor he had 
been at Brasenose, Robinson became chap- 
lain to the English embassy at the court of 
Sweden. He remained abroad till 1709, and 
was regarded by successive governments as 
an industrious and capable political agent. 
During the absence of the envoy, Philip, only 
son of Sir Philip Warwick [q. v.], he filled 
the posts first of resident and then of envoy 
extraordinary at the Swedish court (cf. 
Woon, Life and Times, ii. 462, 469), In Octo- 
ber 1686 he resigned his fellowship at Oriel 
and gave the college a piece of plate, in the 
inscription upon which he is described as 
‘ Regie majestatis apud regem Sueciz min- 
ister ordinarius.’ In 1692 he confirmed 
Charles XI in the English alliance and helped 
to defeat the French project'of a ninth elec- 
torate. In 1697, in token of his approbation, 
William III granted him the benefice of 
Lastingham in Yorkshire, which he held 
until 1709, and the third prebend at Canter- 
bury. As with English diplomatists of the 
period, his allowances were habitually in 
arrears, and his complaints to the treasury 
were numerous. In January 1700 he was in- 
strumental in obtaining the-renewal of the 
treaty of the Hague. Shortly afterwards he 
accompanied Charles XII, with whom he 
was in high favour, on his chivalrous journey 
to Narva; he also effected the junction of 
the fleets of England, Holland, and Sweden 
in the Sound, and the consequent recognition 
of free navigation in the North Sea. From 
1702 to 1707, whilestill accredited toSweden 
(where in 1703 he was formally nominated 
commissary during absence), he was also ac- 
credited to Augustus of Poland, and spent his 
timein PolandorSaxony. In 1707 heresumed 
attendance on Charles XII at Altranstiidt. By 
favour of, andasacomplimentto, the Swedish 
monarch, he assumedas his motto the ‘Runic’ 
or Norse, ‘Madr er moldur auki’ (‘As for 
man, his days are grass’). He commemo- 
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rated his connection with Sweden more 
effectually in his ‘Account of Sueden: to- 
gether with an extract of the History of that 
Kingdom. By a person of note who resided 
many years there’ (London, 1695, a shilling 
book in small octavo; French translation, 
Amsterdam, 1712; 3rd ed. London, 1717, 
subsequently bound up with Molesworth’s 
‘Denmark, 1738). The little work was 
stored with useful information set forth in a 
style not unlike that of a modern consular 
report. Marlborough wrote of Robinson’s ex- 
cellent influence at the Swedish court in 
1704, and in 1707 thought of employing him 
to appease the Swedish king, who cherished 
grievances against the allies. Ultimately 
(April-May 1707) Marlborough decided to 
conduct the negotiations himself, but Robin- 
son acted throughout as interpreter, and was 
utilised to administer the usual bribes to the 
Swedish ministers. ‘I am persuaded,’ wrote 
Marlborough to Sunderland, ‘that these gen- 
tlemen would be very uneasy should it pass 
through any other hands.’ In the autumn of 
1707 he was sent to Hamburg to aid the 
Imperial Commission appointed to settle the 
dispute between Hamburg and the Circle of 
Lower Saxony; his correspondence (Jan. 
1708-Sept. 1709) with Lord Raby is in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS, 22198). 

In July 1709 Robinson refused an offer of 
the bishopric of Chichester. A few months 
later he returned to England, and was, on 21 
Noy. 1709, granted the deanery of Windsor, 
together with the deanery of Wolverhamp- 
ton and the registry of the knights of the 
Garter (Harl. MS. 2264, f. 37). He was not 
superseded in his post as Swedish minister 
until the following summer, when his secre- 
tary, Robert Jackson, was appointed. On 
19 Noy. 1710 Robinson was consecrated 
bishop of Bristol. The queen, as a special 
favour, granted him lodgings in Somerset 
House where, on Easter day, 1711, he recon- 
secrated with Anglican rites, the Roman 
catholic chapel, which had long been an 
offence to the London populace. This cir- 
cumstance rendered him popular; at the 
same time his pleasing address and wide 
fund of general information rendered him so 
great a favourite with Harley that, if the 
latter’s influence had remained supreme, 
there is little doubt that Robinson would 
have succeeded Tenison as primate. In the 
meantime he was appointed governor of the 
Charterhouse, dean.of the Chapel Royal, a 
commissioner for the building of fifty new 
churches in London, and later for finishing 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; he was also allowed 
to hold the deanery of Windsor 7m commen- 
dam with his bishopric. On 29 Aug, 1711 
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Swift went toa reception at York Buildings, 
where Harley, with great emphasis, proposed 
the health of the lord privy seal. Prior 
thereupon remarked that the seal was so 
privy that no one knew who he was. On 
the following day the appointment of Robin- 
son was announced. 

The choice was popularly regarded as a con- 
cession to the moderate party in the church 
(Borer, Queen Anne, 1735, p. 515; preamble 
to patent, Brit. Mus. 811 K 54). But it was 
really intended to preface the bishop’s nomi- 
nation as the first English plenipotentiary at 
the peace conference to be heldin the following 
year at Utrecht. The chief difficulties to the 
peace had already been removed by the secret 
operations conducted by Harley and Mesnager 
through Prior and the Abbé Gaultier. The 
ministers now wanted a dignified exponent of 
English views to represent them at the con- 
gress, and in the absence of any tory peer of 
adequate talent and energy, after the unex- 
Hears deaths of Newcastle and Jersey, Harley 

ell back on the bishop, who possessed genuine 
qualifications. The worst that was said of 
the selection was that the appointment of an 
ecclesiastic to high diplomatic office smacked 
of medieval practice. Tickell warmly com- 
mended in verse the queen’s choice of ‘mitred 
Bristol.’ Strafford accepted the office of se- 
cond plenipotentiary. The bishop was the 
first to arrive at Utrecht on 15 Jan. 1712 
(fifteen days after the date appointed for the 
commencement of the negotiations), and he 
opened the conference on 29 Jan., appearing 
in a black velvet gown, with gold loops and 
a train borne by two sumptuously dressed 
pases Despite rumours which were spread in 

ondon to the contrary, the two English 
diplomatists worked well together. After 
the fiasco of the allies before Denain in May, 
there devolved upon the bishop the awk- 
ward task of explaining why Ormonde had 
been directed to co-operate no longer with 
the allied forces. From this time the Eng- 
lish envoys detached themselves with con- 
siderable adroitness from the impracticable 
demands of the emperor. A suspension of 
arms was proposed by Robinson on 27 June. 
During the absences of Strafford at The 
Hague and in Paris, the Anglo-French 
understanding was furthered by meetings at 
Robinson’s house in Utrecht, and on 
11 April 1713 he was the first to sign the 
definitive treaty, by the chief terms of 
which England secured Newfoundland, 
Acadia, Hudson’s Bay, Gibraltar, and 
Minorea, together with a guarantee against 
the union of the French and Spanish crowns, 
the recognition of the protestant succession, 
and the Assiento contract (cf. Lucky, Hist, 
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of England during the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. i. and art. Moorn, ARTHUR). 

Shortly after his return (8 Aug. 1718) 
Robinson was nominated to the see of Lon- 
don, in succession to Compton, and his 
election was confirmed on 13 March 1714. 
He gave a strong support to the schism bill; 
but upon the estrangement of Harley, now 
earl of Oxford, and Bolingbroke, he adhered 
to the former, and evinced his loyalty to the 
protestant succession by voting against the 
court on 13 April 1714; he met his reward 
when, in September 1714, he was put upon 
the privy council of George I. He never- 
theless opposed some phrases in the king’s 
speech as injurious to the memory of Queen 
Anne, at whose deathbed he was a con- 
spicuous figure (STRICKLAND, Queens of Eng- 
land). In December 1714 he offered, in his 
capacity as dean of the Chapel Royal, to wait 
upon the princess (afterwards Queen Caro- 
line), in order to satisfy any doubts or 
scruples she might entertain in regard to the 
Anglican mode in religion (Diary of Lady 
Cowper, p. 41) ; the princess was much piqued 
by this officiousness. In the following year, 
when Strafford was impeached for his share 
in the treaty of Utrecht, it was said in the 
house that it appeared as if Robinson ‘ were 
to have benefit of clergy.’ The bishop am- 
biguously explained to the upper house that 
he had been kept greatly in the dark as to 
the precise course of the negotiations. He 
had the fortitude to protest against the abuse 
of the whig majority by opposing Harley’s 
impeachment and the septennial act of 1716. 
His last appearance in the House of Lords 
was as a supporter of the justly contemned 
‘Bill for the suppression of blasphemy and 
profaneness’ (2 May 1721). 

Robinson, who is commended by Charles 
Wheatley for having made ‘a just and elegant 
translation of the English liturgy into Ger- 
man,’ assisted Archbishop Sharp in his efforts 
to restore episcopacy in Prussia, and, on ac- 
count of his strenuous opposition to Whiston 
and Clarke, Waterland spoke warmly of his 
‘truly primitive zeal against the adversaries 
of our common faith ;’ but, though good-hu- 
moured, charitable, and conscientious in the 
discharge of episcopal duties, Robinson was 
not conspicuously successful either as a bishop 
or theological controversialist. In 1719 he 
issued an admonitory letter to his clergy on 
the innovations upon the doxology intro- 
duced by Clarke and Whiston. ‘The latter 
rejoined in a scathing ‘Letter of Thanks.’ 
An ally of Robinson’s made an unconvincing 
reply, which Whiston in another letter sub- 
jected to further ridicule. Other whigs and 
dissenters commented no less forcibly upon 


the bishop’s shortcomings. Calamy observes 
that his displays of ‘ignorance and hebetude 
and incompetency’ as bishop of London dis- 
gusted his friends, who‘ wished him anywhere 
out of sight’ (Canamy, Own Life, 1829, ii. 
270-1). But Robinson was eminently liberal 
in his benefactions. He built and endowed 
a free school and rebuilt the church and par- 
sonage at his native place of Cleasby, where 
he more than once visited his father’s cot- 
tage. To Oriel College he gave, in 1719, the 
sum of 750/. for the erection of a block of 
buildings in the college garden, now the 
back quadrangle, on which there is an in- 
scription recording the gift and ascribing it 
to the suggestion of the bishop’s first wife, 
Mary ; at the same time he devoted 2,500/. 
to the support of three exhibitioners at Oriel ; 
he presented an advowson to Balliol Col- 
lege, of which society he was visitor ; he also 

reatly improved the property of the see at 

ulham., 

Robinson died at Hampstead on 11 April 
1723 (Hist. Reg. Chron. Diary, p. 18), and 
was privately buried in the churchyard at 
Fulham on 19 April (the long Latin epitaph is 
printed in Lysons’s Environs and in FavLxK- 
NER’s Fulham; cf. Lu Nuvz, Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
ii. 304-5). He married, first, Mary, daugh- 
ter of William Langton, a nephew of Abra- 
ham Langton of The How, Lancashire; and, 
secondly, Emma, widow of Thomas, son of 
Sir Francis Cornwallis of Abermarlais, Wales, 
and daughter of Sir Job Charlton, bart.; she 
was buried at Fulham on 26 Jan.1748. The 
bishop, who left no children, bequeathed his 
manor of Hewick-upon Bridge, near Ripon, 
toason of his brother Christopher in Virginia. 

Besides his ‘ Account of Sweden,’ Robin- 
son only published two sermons and a few 
admonitions and charges to the clergy of 
his diocese. In 1741 Richard Rawlinson 
‘rescued from the grocers and chandlers’ a 
parcel of Robinson’s letters and papers relat- 
ing to the treaty, which had been in the 
possession of the bishop’s private secretary, 
Anthony Gibbon (Letter of 24 June, Ballard 
MS. ii. 59). Portions of his diplomatic cor- 
respondence are preserved among the Straf- 
ford papers at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 22205-7). In person the bishop was 
described by Mackay as ‘a little brown man 
of grave and venerable appearance, in deport- 
ment, and everything else, a Swede, of good 
sense, and very careful in his business.’ 

An anonymous portrait, painted while he 
was in Sweden, is preserved at Fulham 
Palace (Cat. of Nat. Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, 1867, No. 170), It has been engraved 
by Vertue, Picart, Vandergucht, and others, 
and for the ‘ Oxford Almanac’ of 1742, A 
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copy of the Fulham portrait was presented 
to the college in 1852 by Provost Edward 
Hawkins [q.v.] The bishop’s widow pre- 
sented to Oriel College a portrait of Queen 
Anne, which the latter had expressly ordered 
to be painted by Dahl in 17138 for presenta- 
tion to Robinson. 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Foster's 
Peerage, 1882; Burnet’s Own Time, 1823, ii. 
535, 580, 607, 608, 630; Boyer’s Annals of 
Queen Anne, 1735, pp. 248, 298, 476, 615, 523, 
532, 557, 564, 569, 588, 614, 618, 649, 658, 682, 
705, 713; Tindal’s Contin. of Rapin, 1746, iv. 
222, 247, 260, 275, 309-10, 407, 429, 580; 
Calendars of Treasury Papers, vols. ili, and iv. 
passim; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. i. 500, iv. 281, v. 
495, viii. 4, ix. 85; Noble’s Contin. of Granger, 
ii, 79; Lysons’s Environs of London, ii. 385-6 ; 
Faulkner's Hist. Account of Fulham, 1813, p.117; 
Gent. Mag. 1802, i. 129-30; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser, ii. 424, 4th ser. i, 486, 5th ser. iii. 187, 
vy. 249, 335, 476, vi. 487, 545; Kemble’s State 
Papers and Correspondence, 1857, pp. 90, 134, 
219, 480; Zouch’s Works, ii. 406; Whiston’s 
Memoir of Clarke, p. 99; Calamy’s Account, ii. 
239,270; Hearne’s Collections, ed. Doble, iii. 37, 
71, 81, 218, 364, and Reliquie Hearnianez, ii. 
183-4; Anderson’s Colonial Church, iii. 49; 
Lady Cowper's Diary, p. 41; Addison’s Works 
(Bohn), v. 245, 390; Stoughton’s English Church 
under Anne, i. 76, 124; Milman’s Annals of St. 
Paul’s, p. 456; Abbey’s English Bishops in the 
Eighteenth Century; Macray’s Annals of the 
Bodleian Library, p. 175; Wentworth Papers, 
passim ; Hyde Corresp. ed. Singer, i. 179; Marl- 
borough’s Letters and Despatches, ed. Murray, 
vols. i. iii, and iv. passim; Coxe’s Memoirs of 
Marlborough, 1848, pp. 37-58; Swift’s Works, 
ed. Scott, passim; Macknight’s Life of Boling- 
broke, passim; Stanhope’s Hist. of England; 
Wyon’s England under Queen Anne; Journal de 
P. de Courcillon, Marquis de Dangeau, t. xiii. 
and xiv.; Dumont’s Lettres Historiques; Casimir 
Freschot’s Hist. du Congrés et dela Paix d’ Utrecht, 
1716; Legrelle’s Succession d’ Espagne, iv. passim, 
esp. chap. viii.; Ottokar Weber’s Friede von 
Utrecht, Gotha, 1891; Geijer und Carlson’s Ge- 
schichte Schwedens, iv. 168; Luttrell’s Brief 
Relation, iv. 125, v. 282-8, 321, vi. passim; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; notes kindly 
supplied by Charles L. Shadwell, esq., fellow of 
Oriel, William Shand, esq., of Newcastle, and 
the Rey. Edward Hussey Adamson, of Gates- 
head.] AIS 


ROBINSON, JOHN (1715-1745), por- 
trait-painter, was born at Bath in1715. He 
studied under John Vanderbank [q. v.], and 
attained some success as # portrait-painter. 
Having married a wife with a fortune, he, 
on the death of Charles Jervas [q. v.], pur- 
chased that painter's house in Cleveland 
Court. He thus inherited a fashionable 
practice; but he had not skill enough to 
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keep it up. He dressed many of his sitters 
in the costume of portraits by Vandyck. 
Robinson died in 1745, before completing 
his thirtieth year. A portrait of Lady Char- 
lotte Finch by Robinson was engraved in 
mezzotint by John Faber, jun., and the title 
of the print subsequently altered to ‘The 
Amorous Beauty.’ 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting; Chaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits. ] L. C. 


ROBINSON, JOHN (1682-1762), orga- 
nist, born in 1682, was in 1700 a child of 
the chapel royal under Dr, Blow. In 1710 
he was appointed organist to St. Lawrence 
Jewry; in 1713 to St. Magnus, London Bridge 
(Bumpvus). He enjoyed popularity both as 
a performer on the organ and as professor of 
the harpsichord, while as a composer there is 
extant by him the double chant in EH flat at 
the end of vol. i. of Boyce’s‘ Cathedral Music.’ 
On 20 Sept. 1727 Robinson succeeded as or- 
ganist of Westminster Abbey Dr. William 
Croft [q. v.], whose assistant he had been for 
many years. Benjamin Cooke in 1746 be- 
came Robinson’s assistant. Robinson died 
on 380 April 1762, aged 80, and was buried 
on 13 May in the same grave with Croft. A 
portrait by T. Johnson, engraved by Vertue, 
shows Robinson seated at a harpsichord. 

Robinson married, on 6 Sept. 1716, Ann, 
daughter of Dr. William Turner (1651-1740) 

q. v.] She was a vocalist, and appeared as 
Mrs. Turner Robinson in 1720 as Echo in 
Scarlatti’s ‘ Narcissus.’ On 5 Jan. 1741 she 
died, and on the 8th was buried in the west 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. Several 
daughters died young; one became a singer, 
often heard in Handel’s oratorios. Robinson 
married a second wife, who survived him, and 
had by her a son, John Daniel. 

[Hawkins’s History of Music, p. 827 ; Bumpus’s 
Organists; Grove’s Dict. iii, 189; Notes and 
Queries, 38rd ser. x. 181; Boyce’s Cathedral 
Harmony, i. 2, iii. 18; Chamberlayne’s Anglize 
Notitia; Chester’s Westminster Abbey Reg. 
pp. 43, 308, 313, 357, 400; P. C. C, Adminie 
stration Acts, June 1762.] L. M. M. 


ROBINSON, JOHN (1727-1802), poli- 
tician, born on 15 July 1727, and baptised at 
St. Lawrence, Appleby, Westmoreland, on 
14 Aug. 1727, was the eldest son of Charles 
Robinson, a thriving Appleby tradesman, 
who died on 19 June 1760, in his fifty-eighth 
year (BELLAsIs, Church Notes, p. 23), having 
married, at Kirkby Thore on 19 May 1726, 
Hannah, daughter of Richard Deane of Ap- 
pleby. John was educated until the age of 
seventeen at Appleby grammar school, and 
was then articled to his aunt’s husband, Ri- 
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chard Wordsworth, of Sockbridge in Barton, 
Westmoreland, clerk of the peace for the 
' county, and grandfather of the poet Words- 
worth. When he was admitted as attorney 
he practised in his native town, and became 
town clerk on 1 Oct. 1750; he was mayor in 
1760-1. On 2 Feb. 1759 he was entered as 
a student of Gray’s Inn (Fosrsr, Gray’s Inn 
Reg. p. 382). 

In 1759 Robinson married Mary Crowe, said 
to have been daughter of Nathaniel Crowe, a 
wealthy merchant and planter in Barbados, 
obtaining with her an ample fortune. He 
also inherited from his grandfather, John Ro- 
binson, alderman of Appleby 1703-46, much 
property in the county, and eighteen burgage 
tenures, carrying votes for the borough, in 
Appleby. On the accession of Sir James 
Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, to the 
vast estates of that family, the abilities of 
Robinson, ‘a steady, sober-minded, indus- 
trious, clever man of business,’ and a man 
‘whose will was in constant subjection to 
his understanding,’ soon attracted his notice. 
He became his principal law agent and land 
steward, was created a magistrate and de- 
puty-lieutenant of Westmoreland in 1762, 
and through the influence of Lowther, who 
is said to have qualified him, as was not un- 
commonly done at that date, for election, was 
returned as member for the county on 5 Jan. 
1764, and continued to represent it until the 
dissolution in September 1774. 

In 1765 Robinson rebuilt the White 
House, Appleby, which was described as ‘a 
large oblong-square, whitewashed mansion,’ 
and lived there in much splendour. He en- 
tertained in it Lord North, when prime 
minister. . Lowther’s politics were tory, but 
he differed from North on the American war, 
and zealously co-operated with the whigs, 
He expected his nominees to follow him on 
all questions, but Robinson, who had been 
created secretary of the treasury by Lord 
North on 6 Feb. 1770, declined, and a fierce 
quarrel ensued. Lowther sent a challenge to 
a duel, but the hostile meeting was refused. 
Robinson at once resigned the post of law 
agent to the Lowther estates, and was suc- 
ceeded init by his first cousin, John Words- 
worth, the poet’s father. 

Robinson held thesecretaryship of the trea- 
sury until 1782. Through his quarrel with 
Lowther it was necessary for him to find 
another seat, and he found refuge in the safe 
government borough of Harwich, which he re- 

resented from October 1774 until his death, 
fi 1780 he was also returned for Seaford in 
Sussex, but preferred his old constituency. 
While in office he was the chief ministerial 
agentincarryingon the business of parliament, 
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and he was the medium of communication 
between the ministry and its supporters. The 
whig satires of the day,such as the ‘ Rolliad ’ 
and the ‘Probationary Odes,’ regularly in- 
veighed against him, and Junius did not spare 
him. Those whom he seduced from the opposi- 
tion were known as ‘ Robinson’s rats,’ and 
Sheridan, when attacking bribery and its 
authors, retorted, in reference to shouts of 
‘name,name,’ by looking fixedly at Robinson 
on the treasury bench, and exclaiming, ‘ Yes, I 
could name him assoonasI could say Jack Ro- 
binson.’ He brought, on3 July 1777 an action 
against Henry Sampson Woodfall, printer of 
the‘ Public Advertiser,’ for libel, in accusing 
him of sharing in government contracts, and 
obtained a verdict of forty shillings and costs 
(Annual Reg. xx. 191). The means of cor- 
ruption which he was forced to employ were 
distasteful to him, and his own hands were 
clean. He declined acting with North on 
his coalition with Fox. On his retirement 
from the post of secretary of the treasury, he 
came into the enjoyment of a pension of 
1,000/. a year (Hansard, xxii. 1346-53). His 
correspondence and official papers, including 
many communications from George III, are 
in the possession of the Marquis of Aberga- 
venny at Eridge Castle. The substance of 
part of them is described in the 10th Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(App. pt. vi.) Excerpts from the whole col- 
lections are being edited by Mr. B. F. Stevens 
for the Royal Historical Society. 

After their quarrel Robinson offered his 
estates in Westmoreland and the burgage 
tenures in Appleby to Lowther, and, on his 
declining to purchase, sold nearly the whole 
property for 29,000/. to Lord Thanet, who 
thus acquired an equal interest in the repre- 
sentation. About 1778 he purchased Wyke 
Manor at Syon Hill, Isleworth, between 
Brentford and Osterley Park, where he 
‘modernised and improved’ the house. He 
wascreated a D.C.L. of Oxford on 9 July 1773, 
when Lord North, as chancellor, visited the 
university; he declined a peerage in 1784, 
but in December 1787 Pitt appointed him 
surveyor-general of woods and forests. He 
planted at Windsor millions of acorns and 
twenty thousand oak trees, and both as poli- 
tician and agriculturist was a great favourite 
of George III. In 1794 he printed a letter to 
Sir John Sinclair, chairman of the board of 
agriculture, on the enclosure of wastes, which 
was circulated by that board (Kenyon MSS. ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. pt. iv. 
p. 541). . Robinson had a paralytic stroke in 
1782, and he died of apoplexy, the fate he 
always dreaded, at Harwich, on 23 Dec. 1802, 
and was buried at Isleworth on 2 Jan. 1803, 
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His wife died at Wyke House on 8 June 1805, 
aged 71, and was buried at Isleworth on 
5 June. Their only child, ‘pretty Mary Ro- 
binson, was baptised at St. Lawrence Church, 
Appleby, on 24 March 1759, and married, 
at Isleworth on 3 Oct. 1781, the Hon. Henry 
Neville, afterwards second Earl of Aberga- 
venny. She died of consumption at Hotwells, 
Bristol, on 26 Oct. 1796, and was buried in 
Isleworth churchyard, where a monument 
was erected to her memory. Her home was 
at Wyke House, and all her children were 
born there. 

By his will Robinson left legacies to 
Captain John Wordsworth and Richard 
Wordsworth of Staple Inn, London. The 
enormous wealth which it was currently re- 
ported that Robinson had amassed had no 
existence in fact. His means were compara- 
tively small. There was no fixed salary in 
the surveyorship, and Robinson was autho- 
rised by Pitt to take what he thought fitting. 
After his death his accounts were called for, 
and it was some time before they were passed, 
and the embargo placed by the crown on the 
transfer of his Isleworth property to Lord 
Jerseyremoved. Robinson was a liberal bene- 
factor to Isleworth, Appleby, and Harwich, 
leaving books to the grammar schools in the 
last two towns, and building at Appleby ‘two 
handsome crosses or obelisks one at each end’ 
of the high street (LinpsEy, Harwich, 100). 

His portrait (he is described, but not quite 
accurately, as ‘a little thickset handsome 
fellow’) was painted by G. F. Joseph, and 
engraved by W. Bond. From it there was 
painted by Jacob Thompson of Hackthorpe 
a picture which is now at Lowther Castle. 

{Atkinson’s Westmorland Worthies, ii. 151- 
160; Westmorland Gazette, 26 Dec. 1885; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Gen. Mag. 1802 ii. 
1172, 1805 ii. 680; Burke’s Vicissitudes of 
Families (1883 edit.), i. 287-300; Aungier’s 
Isleworth, pp. 179, 212; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. ix. 412-13; Some account of the Family 
of Robinson, of the White House, Appleby 
(1874), passim. ] W.P.C. 

ROBINSON, JOHN, D.D. (1774-1840), 
scholar, born of humble parentage at Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland, on 4 Jan. 1774, was 
educated at the grammar school, Penrith, and 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a sizar1 Jan. 1807. He wasmaster of 
the grammar school, Ravenstonedale, West- 
moreland, from 1795 to 1818, perpetual curate 
of Ravenstonedale from 25 June 1813 to 1833, 
and rector from 31 July 1818 of Clifton, and 
from 12 Aug. 1833 of Cliburn, both in West- 
moreland, until his death on 4 Dec. 1840, He 
was author of several scholastic works, and 
is described on the title-pages, from 1807 as of 
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Christ’s College, Cambridge, of which, how- 
ever, he was not a graduate, and from 1815 
as D.D. His works, all of which were pub- 
lished at London, are as follows: 1. ‘An 
Easy Grammar of History, Ancient and 
Modern, 1806, 12mo; new edition, enlarged 
by John Tillotson, with the title ‘A Gram- 
mar of History, Ancient and Modern,’ 1855, 
12mo. 2. ‘Modern History, for the use of 
Schools,’ 1807,8vo. 3.‘Archeologia Greca,’ 
1807, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1827. 4. ‘A Theo- 
logical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical Dictionary,’ 
1815, 8vo; 8rd edit. 1835. 5. ‘Ancient 
History: exhibiting a Summary View of the 
Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline, and 
Fall of the States and Nations of Antiquity,’ 
1831, 8vo (expanded from the ‘Kasy Gram- 
mar’), 6. ‘Universal Modern History: ex- 
hibiting the Rise, Progress, and Revolutions 
of various Nations from the Age of Ma- 
homet to the Present Time,’ 1839, 8vo (ex- 
panded from the ‘Modern History for the 
use of Schools’). 

Robinson also compiled a ‘Guide to the 
Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire, illustrated with Twenty Views 
of Local Scenery and a Travelling Map of 
the Adjacent Country,’ 1819, 8vo; and con- 
tributed the letterpress to an unfinished 
series of ‘ Views of the Lakes in the North 
of England, from Original Paintings by the 
most Eminent Artists,’ 1833, 4to. His 
‘Ancient History’ forms the basis of Francis 
Young’s ‘Ancient History: a Synopsis of 
the Rise, Progress, Decline, and Fall of the 
States and Nations of Antiquity,’ London, 
1873, 4 vols. 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 320; Foster’s Index 
Eccles. ; Whellan’s Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, pp. 766, 790, 791; Biographical Dict. of 
Living Authors, (1816); Allibone’s Dict. of 
Engl. Lit.] J. M.R. 

ROBINSON, Sir JOHN BEVERLEY 
(1791-1863), chief justice of Upper Canada, 
the second son of Christopher Robinson and 
his wife Esther, daughter of the Rev. John 
Sayre of New Brunswick, was born at Ber- 
thier in the province of Quebec on 26 Jul: 
1791. His father—cousin of Sir Frederic 
Philipse Robinson [q. v.]—served during the 
American war of iriaeoalanas as a loyalist 
in the queen’s rangers, and was present as an 
ensign in Cornwallis’s army at the surrender 
of Yorktown in 1781. He then settled at 
Toronto, where he practised as abarrister. At 
an early age John became a pupil of Dr. 
Strachan (afterwards bishop of Toronto), was 
further educated at Cornwall, Upper Canada, 
and finally entered an attorney’s office. In 
1812, when the war with the United States 
broke out, Robinson volunteered for the 
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militia, and received a commission under Sir 
Isaac Brock; he was present at the capture 
of Fort Detroit and at Queenston and several 
other engagements. 

In 1814 Robinson served for one session 
as Clerk of the house of assembly for Upper 
Canada; at the end of the year he qualified 
for the bar, and was at once called upon to 
act for a short time as attorney-general. In 
1815 he became solicitor-general, and in Fe- 
bruary 1818 attorney-general, having rapidly 
acquired one of the best practices at the 
bar, and exerting remarkable influence with 
juries. He entered the assembly, but soon 
migrated tothe legislative council on nomina- 
tion, being speaker of that body from 1828 
to 1840. He was the acknowledged leader of 
the tory party both in and out of parliament, 
and one of the clique known as the ‘ Family 
Compact’ of Canada; as such he was violently 
attacked by William Lyon Mackenzie [q. v. } 
On 15 July 1829 he became chief justice of 
Upper Canada, remaining in the council till 
the reunion of the two. Canadas in 1840. 
That union he stoutly opposed, but on its 
completion he took an active part in adjusting 
the financial arrangements, and received the 
thanks of the Upper Canada assembly. 

From this time Robinson became more and 
more absorbed in the heavy work of the 
courts. He was created C.B. in November 
1850, and a baronet in 1854. He was created 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 20 June 1855. He died 
at Toronto on 31 Jan. 1863. 

Robinson is a prominent figure in the 
history of Upper Canada; he was the em- 
bodiment of the ‘high church and _ state 
tory,’ and was always suspicious of the de- 
mocratic leaders. In his earlier days he was 
impulsive, and as attorney-general prose- 
cuted the editor of the ‘ Freeman’ for a libel 
on himself. He was a pleasant speaker, with 
an easy, flowing, and equable style. His 
work was marked by indefatigable industry 
and research. 

Robinson married, in London in 1817, 
Emma, daughterofCharles Walker of Harles- 
den, Middlesex, by whom he had four sons 
and four daughters. He was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his eldest son, James Lukin, 
who died on 21 Aug. 1894. His second son, 
John Beverley, born in 1820, was lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario from 1880 to 1887. 

Robinson left several small works, but 
none of more importance than his pamphlet 
on ‘Canada and the Canada Bill,’ embody- 
ing his arguments against the union of the 
provinces. 

[Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians ; 
Barker’s Canadian Monthly Magazine, May 1846; 
Lodge’s Baronctage, 1863 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1895; 
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Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Peerage, 1882; With- 
rows Hist. of Canada; Morgan’s Bibliotheca 
Canadensis; Ryerson’s American Loyalists, ii. 
198-9.] OR. eg fi 
ROBINSON, JOHN HENRY (1796- 
1871), line engraver, was born at Bolton, 
Lancashire, in 1796, and passed his boyhood 
in Staffordshire. At the age of eighteen he 
became a pupil of James Heath, A.R.A., 
with whom he remained a little more than 
two years. He was still a young man when, 
in 1823, he was commissioned to engrave for 
the Artists’ Fund ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
the copyright of which had been given to 
that institution by the painter, William Mul- 
ready, R.A., who was one of its founders. 
The plate, for which the engraver received 
eight hundred guineas, proved a success ; one 
thousand impressions were sold, and the 
fund was benefited to the extent of rather 
more than 9007. In 1824 Robinson sent to 
the exhibition of the Society of British Ar- 
tists six. engravings—‘ The Abbey Gate, 
Chester,’ a ‘Gipsy,’ and four portraits, in- 
cluding that of Georgiana, duchess of Bed- 
ford, after Sir George Hayter, but he never 
exhibited again at that gallery. In the,next 
few years he engraved many private por- 
traits and illustrations for books, including 
‘A Spanish Lady,’ after Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, R.A., for the ‘Literary Souvenir’ 
of 1827; ‘The Minstrel of Chamonix,’ after 
Henry W. Pickersgill, R.A., for the ‘ Amu- 
let’ of 1880; ‘The Flower Girl,’ after P. A. 
Gaugain, for the ‘ Forget me not’ of 18380 ; 
and three plates, after Stothard, for Rogers’s 
‘Italy,’ 1880. He was one of the nine emi- 
nent engravers who, in 1836, petitioned the 
House of Commons for an investigation into 
the state of the art of engraving in this 
country, and who, with many other artists, 
in 1837, addressed a petition to the king 
praying for the admission of engravers to the 
highest rank in the Royal Academy—an act 
of justice which was not conceded until some 
years later. In 1856, however, Robinson 
was elected an ‘associate engraver of the 
new class,’ and in the following year lost 
his election as a full member only by the 
casting vote of the president, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, which was given in favour of 
George Thomas Doo; on the retirement: of 
the latter in 1867 he was elected a royal 
academician. Among his more important 
works were ‘The Emperor Theodosius refused 
admission into the Church by St. Ambrose’ 
and a portrait of the Countess of Bedford, 
both after the pictures by Vandyck in the 
National Gallery ; ‘James Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, and his Family,’ also after Vandyck ; 
‘The Spanish Flower Girl,’ after Murillo; 
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‘Napoleon and Pope Pius VII,’ after Sir 
David Wilkie; ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; ‘The Mother and Child,’ 
after Charles” Robert Leslie, R.A.; ‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood’ (Lady Rachel Russell), 
‘The Mantilla’ (Hon. Mrs. Lister, afterwards 
Lady Theresa Lewis), ‘ Twelfth Night’ (Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn), and ‘Getting a Shot,’ 
all after Sir Edwin Landseer; ‘Queen Vic- 
toria,’ after John Partridge; ‘The Sisters,’ 
after F. P.Stephanoff; ‘Bon Jour, Messieurs,’ 
after Frank Stone, A.R.A.; and, lastly, his 
fine plate of Anne, countess of Bedford, after 
the celebrated picture by Vandyck at Pet- 
worth, upon which he worked from time to 
time whenever he felt’ disposed to use his 
graver. This chef d’euvre of refined and 
delicate execution he sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition in 1861, and again in 1864. 

Besides the portraits already mentioned, 
he engraved those of George Bidder, the 
calculating boy, after Miss Hayter; Nicho- 
las I, Emperor of Russia, after George Dawe, 
R.A.; Napoleon Bonaparte, when first con- 
sul, after Isabey ; the Duke of Sussex, after 
Thomas Phillips, R.A.; Baron Bunsen, after 
George Richmond, R.A.; Lablache, after 
Thomas Carrick, and many others. He re- 
ceived a first-class gold medal at the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1855. 

Robinson died at New Grove, Petworth, 
Sussex, where he had long resided, on 21 Oct. 
1871, aged 75. Somewhat late in life he 
married a lady of property, which rendered 
him independent of his art, and enabled him 
to devote to his plates all the time and 
labour which he thought necessary to make 
them masterpieces of engraving. He was 
a justice of the peace for the county of Sussex 
and an honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of the Fine Arts at St. Petersburg. 

[Art Journal, 1871, p. 293; Atheneum, 1871, 
ii, 566; Illustrated London News, 3 Aug. 1867, 
with portrait; Bryan’s Dict. of Painters and En- 
gravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 
892; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Pye’s Patronage of British Art, 
1845.] R. E.G. 

ROBINSON, Mrs. MARTHA WAL- 
KER (1822-1888), writer on French history 
under her maiden name of FREER, daughter 
of John Booth Freer, M.D., was born at 
Leicester in 1822. Her first book, ‘ Life of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, 
Duchesse d’Alengon, and De Berry, Sister 
of Francis I,’ appeared in 1854, in two 
volumes. In 1861 she married the Rev. 
John Robinson, rector of Widmerpool, near 
Nottingham, but all her works bear her 
maiden name. She continued publishing 
books dealing with French history until 
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1866. She died on 14 July 1888. Her works 
are mere compilations, although she claimed 
to have had access to manuscripts and other 
unpublished material. Although inferior in 
style and arrangement to the books of Julia 
Pardoe [q. v.] on similar subjects, they en- 
joyed for a time wide popularity. Two of 
them, ‘ Marguerited’Angouléme’ and‘ Jeanne 
d’Albret’ (1855), reached second editions. 
Mrs. Robinson died on 14 July 1888. 

Her other works are: 1. ‘Elizabeth de 
Valois, Queen of Spain and the Court of 
Philip II,’ 2 vols. 1857. 2. ‘Henry III, King 
of France and Poland: his Court and Times,’ 
3 vols. 1858. 3. ‘ History of the Reign of 
Henry IV, King of France and Navarre,’ part 
i. 2 vols. 1860; part ii. 2 vols. 1861 ; part iii. 
2 vols. 1863. 4. ‘The Married Life of Anne 
of Austria and Don Sebastian,’ 2 vols. 1864. 
5. ‘The Regency of Anne of Austria,’ 2 vols. 
1866. 

[Allibone’s Dictionary, ii. 1839; Atheneum, 
1888.] E. L. 
- ROBINSON, MARY (1758-1800), known 
as ‘ Perdita,’ actress, author, and mistress 
of George, prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV), of Irish descent, was born on 
27 Nov. 1758 at College Green, Bristol. 
The original name of her father’s family, 
McDermott, had been changed by one of her 
ancestors into Darby. Her father, the cap- 
tain of a Bristol whaler, was born in America. 
Through her mother, whose name was Seys, 
she claimed descentfrom Locke. She showed 
precocious ability and was fond of elegiac 
poetry, reciting at an early age verses from 
Popeand Mason. Her earliest education was 
received at the school in Bristol kept by the 
sisters of Hannah More [q.v.] A scheme of 
establishing a whale fishery on the coast of 
Labrador and employing Esquimaux labour, 
which her father originated, and in which he 
embarked his fortune, led to his temporary 
settlement in America. His desertion of 
her mother brought with it grave financial 
difficulties. Mary was next placed at a school 
in Chelsea under a Mrs. Lorrington, an able 
erratic but drunken woman, from whom 
she claims to have learnt all she ever knew, 
and by whom she was encouraged in writing 
verses. She passed thence to a school kept 
by a Mrs. Leigh in Chelsea, which she was 
compelled to leave in consequence of her 
father’s neglect. After receiving, at the early 
age of thirteen, a proposal of marriage from a 
captain in the royal navy, she temporarily 
assisted her mother in keeping a girls’ school 
at Chelsea. This establishment was broken 
up by her father, and she was sent to a 
‘finishing school’ at Oxford House, Mary- 
lebone, kept by a Mrs. Hervey. Hussey, the 
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dancing-master there, was ballet-master at 
Covent Garden Theatre, Through him she 
was introduced to Thomas Hull {q. v.], and 
afterwards to Arthur Murphy fa v] and 
David Garrick. 

Struck by her appearance, Garrick offered 
to bring her out as Cordelia to his own Lear. 
He paid her much attention, told her her 
voice recalled that of Mrs. Cibber, and encou- 
raged her to attend the theatre and familiarise 
herself with stage life and proceedings. But 
her appearance on the boards was long de- 
ferred owing to her marriage, on 12 April 
1774 at St. Martin’s Church, with Thomas 
Robinson, an articled clerk, who was re- 
garded by her mother as a man of means 
and expectations. At his request her nup- 
tials were kept secret, and she lived for a 
while with her mother in a house in Great 
Queen Street, on the site now occupied by 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. After a visit to 
Wales to see the father of her husband, 
whose birth was illegitimate, she returned to 


London and lived with Robinson at No. 138. 


Hatton Garden. During two years she led 
a fashionable life, neglected by her husband, 
receiving compromising attentions from Lord 
Lyttelton and other rakes, and at the end 
of this period she shared the imprisonment 
of her husband, who was arrested for debt. 
During a confinement in the king’s bench 
prison, extending over almost ten months, 
she occupied in writing verses the hours that 
were not spent in menial occupation orattend- 
ing to her child. Her poems, while in manu- 
script, obtained for her the patronage of the 
Duchess of Devonshire ; a first collection was 
published in 1775 (2 vols.) After her release 
from prison, she took refuge in Newman 
Street. There she was seen by Sheridan, to 
whom she recited. At the instance of Wil- 
liam Brereton she now applied once more to 
Garrick, who, though he had retired from 
the stage, still took an active interest in the 
affairs of Drury Lane. In the green-room of 
the theatre she recited the principal scenes 
of Juliet, supported by Brereton as Romeo, 
Juliet was chosen for her début by Garrick, 
who superintended the rehearsals, and on 
some occasions went through the various 
scenes with her. A remunerative engage- 
ment was promised her, and on 10 Dec. 
1776 she appeared with marked success 
as Juliet. Garrick occupied a seat in the 
orchestra. On 17 Feb. 1777 she was Statira 
in‘ Alexander the Great,’ and on 24 Feb. was 
the original Amanda in the ‘Trip to Scar- 
borough,’ altered by Sheridan from Van- 
brugh’s ‘ Relapse.’ In this she had to face 
some hostility directed against the piece by 
a public to which it had been announced as 
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a novelty. She also played for her benefit 
Fanny Sterling in the ‘Clandestine Mar- 
riage. On 30 Sept. 1777 she appeared as 
Ophelia, on 7 Oct. as Lady Anne in ‘ Richard 
the Third,’ on 22 Dec. as the Lady in 
‘Comus,’ on 10 Jan. 1778 as Emily in the 
‘Runaway,’ on 9 April as Araminta in 
the ‘Confederacy,’ on 28 April as Octavia 
in ‘All for Love.’ For her benefit she played 
somewhat rashly on 30 April Lady Macbeth 
in place of Cordelia, for which she was pre- 
viously advertised. On this occasion her 
musical farce of the ‘Lucky Escape,’ of which 
the songs only are printed, was produced. Her 
name does not appear in the list of charac- 
ters. In the following season she was the 
first Lady Plume in the ‘Camp’ on 15 Oct. 
1778, and on 8 Feb. 1779 Alinda in Jephson’s 
‘Law of Lombardy.’ Shealso played Palmira 
in ‘Mahomet,’ Miss Richly in the‘ Discovery,’ 
Jacintha in the ‘Suspicious Husband,’ Fidelia 
in the ‘Plain Dealer,’ and, for her benefit, Cor- 
delia. In her fourth and last season (1779-— 
1780) she was Viola in the ‘Twelfth Night, 
Perdita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ Rosalind, 
Oriana in the ‘Inconstant Imogen,’ Mrs. 
Brady in the ‘Irish Widow,’ and on 24 May 
1780 was the original Eliza Campley, a girl 
who masquerades as Sir Harry Revel in the 
‘Miniature Picture’ of Lady Craven (after- 
wards the margravine of Anspach). At the 
close of the season she quitted the stage ; her 
last appearance at Drury Lane seems to have 
been on 31 May 1780. 

Her beauty, which at this time was remark- 
able, and her figure, seen to great advantage 
in the masculine dress she was accustomed 
to wear on the stage, had brought her many 
proposals from men of rank and wealth. On 
3 Dec. 1778, when Garrick’s adaptation of the 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ first produced on 20 Noyv., 
was acted by royal command, ‘Gentleman 
Smith’ [see Smirx, WiLLiaM, d. 1819], the 
Leontes, prophesied that Mrs. Robinson, who 
was looking handsomer than ever as‘ Perdita,’ 
would captivate the Prince of Wales (subse- 
quently George IV). The prediction was ful- 
filled. She received, through Lord Malden 
(afterwards Earl of Essex), a letter signed 
‘Plorizel,’ which was the beginning of a corre- 
spondence. After a due display of coyness on 
the part of the heroine, who invariably signed 
herself ‘ Perdita,’ a meeting was arranged 
at Kew, the prince being accompanied by 
the Duke of York, then bishop of Osnaburgh. 
This proved to be the first of many Romeo 
and Juliet-like encounters. Princes do not 
sigh long, and after a bond for 20,000/., to 
be paid when the prince came of age, had been 
sealed with the royal arms, signed, and given 
her, Mrs. Robinson’s position as the royal 
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mistress was recognised. After no long 


period the prince, who had transferred his 
‘interest’ to another ‘ fair one,’ wrote her a 
cold note intimating that they must meet 
no more. One further meeting was brought 
about by her pertinacity, but the rupture was 
final. The royal bond was unpaid, and Mrs. 
Robinson, knowing how openly she had been 
compromised, dared not face the public and 
resume the profession she had dropped. Ulti- 
mately, when all her letters had been left un- 
answered and she was heavily burdened with 
debt and unable to pay for her establishment 
in Cork Street, Fox granted her in 1783 a 
pension of 5001. a year, half of which after her 
death was to descend to her daughter. She 
then went to Paris, where she attracted much 
attention, and declined overtures from the 
Duke of Orleans; she also received a purse 
netted by the hands of Marie-Antoinette, who 
(gratified, no doubt, by the repulse admini- 
stered to Philippe d’Orléans) addressed it to 
‘La Belle Anglaise.’ In Paris she is said to 
have opened an academy. Returning to Eng- 
land, she settled at Brighton. Report, which 
is sanctioned by Horace Walpole, coupled her 
name with Charles James Fox. She formed a 
close intimacy, extending over many years, 
with Colonel (afterwards Sir Banastre) Tarle- 
ton, an officer in the English army in America. 
In a journey undertaken in his behalf, when 
he was in a state of pecuniary difficulty, she 
contracted an illness that ended in a species 
of paralysis of her lower limbs. 

From this period she devoted herself to 
literature, for which she had always shown 
some disposition. She had already published, 
besides her poems (1775), ‘ Captivity,’ a poem, 
and ‘Celadon and Lydia,’ a tale, both printed 
together in 4to in 1777. Two further volumes 
of poems saw the light in 1791, 8vo; ‘ Ange- 
lina,’ a novel, 3 vols. 12mo, in 1796... ‘The 
False Friend,’ a domestic story, 4 vols. 12mo, 
in 1799, ‘ Lyrical Tales’ in 1800, and ‘ Effu- 
sions of Love,’ 8vo, n.d., purporting to be her 
correspondence with the Prince of Wales. 
She is also credited with ‘Vaucenza, or the 
Dangers of Credulity,’ a novel, 1792; ‘Wal- 
singham, or the Pupil of Nature,’ a domestic 
story, 2nd ed. 4 vols. 12mo, 1805, twice trans- 
lated into French; and ‘Sappho and Phaon,’ 
a series of sonnets, 1796, 16mo. ‘ Hubert 
de Sevrac,’ a ‘ Monody to the Memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ and a ‘ Monody to the Me- 
mory of the late Queen of France,’ ‘ Sight,’ 
‘The Cavernof Woe,’ and‘ Solitude’ were pub- 
lished together in 4to. To these may be added 
‘ The Natural Daughter,’ ‘Impartial Reflec- 
tions on the Situation of the Queen of France,’ 
and ‘ Thoughts on the Condition of Women,’ 
Halkett and Laing attribute to her a‘ Letter 
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to the Women of England on the Injustice 


of Mental Subordination, with Anecdotes by 
Anne Frances Randall,’ London, 1799, 8vo. 
Under the pseudonym of Laura Maria, she 
published ‘The Mistletoe,’ a Christmas tale, 
in verse, 1800. She is said to have taken 
part under various signatures, in the Della 
Cruscan literature [see Murry, Roserr], 
and. is, by a strange error, credited in 
‘Literary Memoirs of Living Authors,’ 1798 
[by David Rivers, dissenting minister of 
Highgate], with being the Anna Matilda 
of the ‘ World,’ who was of course Hannah 
Cowley [q. v.] Many other poems, tracts, 
and pamphlets of the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century are ascribed to her, often on 
very doubtful authority. Her latest poetical 
contributions were contributed to the ‘Morn- 
ing Post’ under the signature, ‘Tabitha 
Bramble.’ Mrs. Robinson’s poems were col- 
lected by her daughter. What is called the 
best edition, containing many pieces not 
previously published, appeared in 1806, 3 vols. 
8vo. Another edition appeared in 1826. 
Her memoirs, principally autobiographical 
but in part due to her daughter, appeared, 
4 vols. 12mo, 1801; with some posthumous 
pieces in verse, again in 2 vols. 1803; and 
again, with introduction and notes by Mr. 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy, in 1894. 

Mrs. Robinson was also active as a play- 
wright. To Drury Lane she gave ‘ Nobody,’ 
a farce, never printed, but acted, 29 Noy. 
1794, by Banister, jun., Bensley, Barrymore, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Pope, Mrs. Goodall, and 
Miss de Camp. It was a satire on female 
gamblers. It was played three or four times 
amid a scene of great confusion, ladies of 
rank hissing or sending their servants to hiss. 
A principal performer, supposed to be Miss 
Farren, threw up her part, saying that the 
piece was intended to ridicule her particular 
friend. Mrs. Robinson also wrote the ‘ Sici- 
lian Lover,’ a tragedy, 4to, 1796, but could 
not get it acted. 

Mary Robinson died, crippled and im- 
poverished, at Englefield Cottage, Surrey, 
on 26 Dec. 1800, aged 40 (according to the 
tombstone, 43). She was buried in Old 
Windsor churchyard. Poetic epitaphs by 
J.S. Pratt and ‘C. H.’ are over her grave. 
Her daughter, Maria or Mary Elizabeth, died 
in 1818; the latter published ‘The Shrine of 
Bertha,’ a novel, 1794, 2 vols. 12mo, and 
‘The Wild Wreath,’ 1805, 8vo, a poetical 
miscellany, dedicated to the Duchess of York. 

Mrs. Robinson was a woman of singular 
beauty, but vain, ostentatious, fond of ex- 
hibiting herself, and wanting in refinement. 
Her desertion by the prince and her subse- 
quent calamities were responsible for her 
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notoriety, and the references to her royal 
lover in her verse contributed greatly to its 
popularity. She was to be seen daily in an 
absurd chariot, with a device of a basket 
likely to be taken for a coronet, driven by 
the favoured of the day, with her husband 
and candidates for her fayour as outriders. 
‘To-day she was a paysanne, with her straw 
hat tied at the back of her head, looking as 
if too new to what she passed to know 
what she looked at.. Yesterday she perhaps 
had been the dressed belle of Hyde Park, 
trimmed, powdered, patched, painted to 
the utmost power of rouge and white lead. 
To-morrow she would be the cravatted 
Amazon of the riding-house; but be she what 
she might, the hats of the fashionable pro- 
menaders swept the ground as she passed’ 
(Hawxins, Memoirs, ii. 24). A companion 
picture shows her at a later date seated, help- 
lessly paralysed, in one of the waiting-rooms 
of the opera-house, ‘ a woman of fashionable 
appearance, still beautiful, but not in the 
bloom. of beauty’s pride. In a few minutes 
her liveried servants came to her,’ and after 
covering their arms with long white sleeves, 
‘lifted her up and conveyed her to her car- 
riage’ (2b. p. 384). As an author she was cre- 
dited in her own day with feeling, taste, and 
elegance, and was called the English Sappho. 
Some of her songs, notably ‘ Bounding Billow, 
cease thy motion,’ ‘Lines to him who will 
understand them,’ and ‘The Haunted Beach,’ 
enjoyed much popularity in the drawing- 
room; but though her verse has a certain 
measure of facility, it appears, to modern 
tastes, jejune, affected, and inept. Wolcot 
(Peter Pindar) and others belauded her in 
verse, celebrating her graces, which were real, 
and her talents, which were imaginary. 
Many portraits of Mary Robinson are in 
existence. Sir Joshua painted her twice, one 
portrait being now in the possession of Lord 
Granville, and another in that of Lady Wal- 
lace. He ‘probably used her as model in 
some of his fancy pictures, for she sat to him 
very assiduously throughout the year’ (1782) 
(Lustre and Taytor, Life of Reynolds, ii. 
348). The Garrick Club collection has a por- 
trait after Sir Joshua Reynolds, and one by 
Zoffany, as Rosalind. A portrait, engraved by 
J. R. Smith, was painted by Romney. An- 
other is in Huish’s ‘ Life of George IV.’ A 
full-length portrait of her in undress, sitting 
by a bath, was painted by Stroehling. Two 
ortraits were painted by Cosway, and one 
oy Dance. A portrait by Hoppner was No. 249 
in the Guelph Exhibition. A half-length 
by Gainsborough was exhibited in the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition of 1868. Engraved 
portraits are in the various editions of her 
VOL, XVII. 


life. In his ‘Book for a Rainy Day,’ J. T, 
Smith tells how, when attending on the 
visitors in Sherwin’s chambers, he received 
a kiss from her as the reward for fetching a 
drawing of her which Sherwin had made. 
[The chief if not always trustworthy authority 
for the life of Mrs. Robinson is her posthumous 
memoirs published by herdaughter. Lettersfrom’ 
Perdita to a certain Israelite and her Answer 
to them, London, 1781, 8vo, is a coarse satire 
accusing her and her husband of swindling: 
Eyen coarser is Poetical Epistles from Florizel 
to Perdita , and Perdita’s Answer, &c., 
London, 1781, 4to, and Mistress of Royalty, or 
the Loves of Florizel and Perdita, n. d. (Brit. 
Mus, Cat. s.v. ‘Perdita’). Other books consulted 
are the Life of Reynolds by Leslie and Taylor ; Me- 
moirs of her by Miss Hawkins; Genest’s Account 
of the Stage ; MonthlyMirror; Walpole Correspon- 
dence, ed. Cunningham; Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, ed. Lowe; Allibone’s Dictionary ; Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters; Georgian Era; Clark 
Russell’s Representative Actors ; Biographia 
Dramatica; Thespian Dictionary; John Taylor's 
Records of my Life; Gent. Mag. 1804, ii. 1009; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iii. 178, 348, iv. 105, 
5th ser. ix. 69, 7th ser. vi. 147.] J. K. 


ROBINSON, MARY (7, 1802), ‘Mary of 
Buttermere.’ (See under Harrierp, JoHn.] 


ROBINSON, MATTHEW (1628-1694), 
divine and physician, baptised at Rokeby, 
Yorkshire, on 14 Dec. 1628, was the third 
son of Thomas Robinson, barrister, of Gray’s 
Inn, and Frances, daughter of Leonard 
Smelt, of Kirby Fletham, Yorkshire. When, 
in 1643, his father was killed fighting for the 
parliament in the civil war, Matthew was 
recommended as page to Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
But it was decided that he should continue 
his education; and in October 1644 he ar- 
rived at Edinburgh. In the spring the plague 
broke out, and he left. In May 1645 he made 
his way to Cambridge, which he reached, after 
some hairbreadth escapes,on 9 June. A few 
daysafter he began his studies Cambridge was 
threatened by the royalists. He and acom- 
panion, while trying to escape to Ely, were 
brought back by ‘the rude rabble.’ Robin- 
son now offered his services to the governor 
of the town, and until the dispersal of the 
king’s forces undertook military duty every 
night, 

On 4 Nov. he was admitted scholar of St. 
John’s College. His tutor, Zachary Cawdry 
[q. v.], became his lifelong friend. Robinson 
excelled in metaphysics, and for recreation 
translated, but did not publish, the‘ Book of 
Canticles’ into Latin verse. He graduated 
B.A. in 1648 and M.A. in 1652. In 1649 he 
was elected a fellow of Christ’s College, but 
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the election was disallowed by ‘mandamus 
from the powers then in being.’ A resolve to 
go to Padua was defeated by want of money. 
On 13 April 1650, however, he was elected 
fellow of St. John’s. He now resumed his 
studies, and particularly that of physic, which 
he meant to make his profession. He ‘showed 
his seniors vividissections of dogs and such- 
like creatures in their chambers.’ Sir Thomas 
Browne (‘Dr. Brown of Norwich’) sent him 
‘epistolary resolutions of many questions.’ 
But after studying medicine ‘not two full 
years,’ he was persuaded by his mother to 
accept presentation to the family living of 
Burneston, Yorkshire. He went into resi- 
dence in August 1651. Meanwhile his me- 
dical advice was in great request, and Sir 
Joseph Cradock, the commissary of the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, procured him a license 
to practise as a physician. He had much 
success, especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption. 

Both Robinson and Cawdry had scruples 
about the act of uniformity, which their bi- 
shop, Brian Walton [a v.| of Chester, took 
great pains to satisfy (NEwcomn, Diary, 
8 Aug. 1662). Robinson had much respect 
for nonconformists; and he allowed some 
of them to preach in his parish (NEwcoms, 
Autobiogr. pp. 218, 227, 295, &c.; CaLamy, 
Account, p. 158). Plurality and non-residence 
he ‘utterly detested,’ and was ‘of my Lord 
Verulam’s judgement’ as to the desirability 
of many other church reforms. He wrote 
his ‘Cassander Reformatus’ to ‘satisfy the 
bissenters every way,’ but did not publish it. 
in September 1682 he resigned the living of 
Burneston in favour of his nephew, and re- 
moved to Ripley, where, for two years, he 
managed Lady Ingleby’s estates (‘Diary of 
George Grey’ in SurtExs’s Durham, ii. 15). 
At Burneston he erected and endowed two 
free schools and a hospital. 

In 1685 or 1686 he began his ‘ Annota- 
tions on the New Testament,’ which he 
finished in December 1690. The oceasion of 
this undertaking was his disappointment 
with Poole’s ‘Synopsis,’ in the preparation of 
which he had assisted. The ‘ Annotations,’ 
in two large finely written folios, recently 
passed to the Rev. Dr. Jackson of the Wes- 
leyan College, Richmond. 

Among Robinson’s versatile tastes was one 
for horses. He bred the best horses in the 
north of England, and, while staying with 
his brother Leonard in London, was sum- 
moned to Whitehall by Charles II for con- 
sultation respecting a charger which Mon- 
mouth afterwards rode at Bothwell-Brigg. 
He also began a book on horsemanship and 
the treatment of horses, but thought it ‘ not 
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honourable to his cloth to publish.’ Some 
of his ‘secrets’ were embodied in the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Jockey and Approved Farrier’ 
(1676, 4th edit.) He died at Ripley on 
27 Nov. 1694, and was buried in Burneston 
church (WHITAKER, Richmondshire, ii. 130). 
He left an estate of 700/. per annum, his skill 
in affairs being ‘next to miraculous.’ He 
married, on 12 Oct. 1657, Jane, daughter of 
Mark Pickering of Ackworth, a descendant 
of Archbishop Tobie Matthew [q. v.], but had 
no children. Their portraits, formerly at Bur- 
neston, have perished. Thoresby mentions 
that ‘A Treatise of Faith bya Dying Divine’ 
contains an account of Robinson’s character. 
This, with a manuscript introduction in Ro- 
binson’s writing, recently belonged to J. R. 
Walbran, esq., of Fallcroft, Ripon. 


[The Life of Matthew Robinson was printed 
in 1856 by Professor Mayer in pt. ii. of Cam- 
bridge in the Seventeenth Century, from a 
manuscript in St. John’s College Library, with 
numerous notes, appendix, and indices. It pur- 
ports to be, with the exception of the last four 
pages, an autobiography. It was completed 
by Robinson’s nephew, George Grey. The 
latter’s son, Zachary, supplied chronological 
notes and corrections, See also Baker’s Hist. of 
St. John’s College (ed. Mayor); Thoresby’s 
Diary, i. 75, 281-2; and authorities cited.] 

Lz G. N. 


ROBINSON, NICHOLAS (d. 1585), 
bishop of Bangor, born at Conway in North 
Wales, was the second son of John Robinson, 
by his wife Ellin, daughter of William 
Brickdale. The families of both parents 
came originally from Lancashireand Cheshire 
respectively, but appear to have been settled 
at Conway for several generations (DwNN, 
Heraldic Visitations, ii. 113-14; Woon, 
Athene Oxon. ii. 797-8, footnote; Arch. 
Cambr. 5th ser. xiii. 37). 

Robinson was educated at Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. 
in 1547-8, and within a twelvemonth was 
made a fellow of his college, by the command, 
it is alleged, of the royal commissioners for 
the visitation of the university. In 1551 he 
commenced M.A., was bursar of his own 
college in 1551-3, and a proctor in the uni- 
versity for 1552, dean of his college 1577-8, 
and vice-president of his college in 1561. 
Plays written by him were acted at Queens’ 
College in 1550, 1552, and 1553, the last- 
mentioned being a comedy entitled ‘Strylius.’ 
In 1555 he subscribed the Roman catholic 
articles. He was ordained at Bangor by Dr. 
William Glynn, first as acolyte and sub- 
deacon on 12 March 1556-7, then deacon on 
the 13th, and prieston the 14th, undera special 
faculty from Cardinal Pole, dated 23 Feb. 
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preceding. Archbishop Parker’sstatement in 
his‘De Antiquitate Britannica’ (see Srrypn, 
Parker, iii. 291), that Robinson ‘suffered ca- 
lamities for the protestant cause in the reign 
of Queen Mary,’ is hardly probable. 

On 20 Dec. 1559 Parker licensed him to 
preach throughout his province, and he was 
then, or about that time, appointed one of 
his chaplains (Srrypn, Parker, ii. 457). He 

proceeded at Cambridge B.D. in 1560 and 
_ D.D. in 1566. A sermon preached by him at 
St. Paul’s Cross in December 1561 was de- 
scribed by Grindal as ‘ very good’ (i.); the 
manuscript is numbered 104 among Arch- 
bishop Parker’s manuscripts at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (Srrypr’s Par- 
ker, i. 464-5; and Haweis’s Sketches of the 
Reformation, pp. 161-2). After this pre- 
' ferment came apace. He was appointed on 
13 Dec. 1561 to the rectory of Shepperton in 
Middlesex (NEwcourt, Repertorium, i.726); 
on 16 June 1562 to the archdeaconry of 
~ Merioneth (Wax1is, p. 142); and on 26 Aug. 
of the same year to the sinecure rectory of 
Northop in Flintshire. He also became rec- 
tor of Witney in Oxfordshire (see NasmitH, 
Cat. of C.C.C. MSS. p. 154).. In right of 
his archdeaconry he sat in the convocation of 
1562-3, when he subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles (StRyPE, Annals, 1..i. 490), and 
voted against the proposal which was made, 
but not adopted, to make essential modifica- 
tion in certain rites and ceremonies of the 
church (2. pp. 502-3). In 1564 he also sub- 
scribed the bishops’ propositions concerning 
ecclesiastical habits, and wrote ‘ Tractatus de 
vestium usu in sacris.’ 

- He was at Cambridge during Queen Eliza- 

beth’s visit in August 1564, and prepared an 
account of it in Latin, an English version of 
which is probably that printed in Nichols’s 

‘Progresses of Elizabeth’ (i. 167-71). A 

similar account was written by him of the 

queen’s visit to Oxford in 1566 (2A. i. 229- 

_ 247; see also Harl. MS. 7038, f. 181). He 
was one of the Lent preachers before the 
queen in 1565 (Srrypn, Parker, iii. 135). 

Robinson was elected bishop of Bangor, in 

- guecession to Rowland Meyrick [q. v.], after 
much deliberation on the part of the arch- 
bishop, under a license attested at Cam- 
bridge on 80 July 1566. He also held im 
commendam the archdeaconry of Merioneth, 
and the rectories of Witney, Northop, and 
Shepperton. The archdeaconry he resigned 
in 1578 in favour of his kinsman, Humphrey 
Robinson, but he took instead the archdea- 
conry of Anglesey, which he held until his 
death (WItis, pp. 139, 142). He resigned 
Shepperton about November 1574. 

For the next few years Robinson appears 
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to have endeavoured to suppress the non-pro- 
testant customs in his diocese (cf. Srrypz, 
Grindal, p. 315). On 7 Oct. 1567 Robinson 
wrote to Sir William Cecil, giving an account 
of the counties under his jurisdiction, noticing 
the prevalence therein of ‘ the use of images, 
altars, pilgrimages, and vigils’ (Cal. State 
Papers, ed. Lemon, p. 301). On the same 
day he sent to Archbishop Parker a copy of 
part of Eadmer’s history, stating also his 
opinion as to the extent and authenticity ot 
Welsh manuscripts (C.C.C. Cambridge MS. 
No. 114, f. 503; see Nasmiru’s Catalogue, 
p. 155; also Srrypr’s Parker, i. 509). On 
23 April 1571 he was acting as one of the 
commissioners for ecclesiastical causes at 
Lambeth (Strypx, Annals, 11. i, 141), and in 
the convocation held that year he subscribed 
the English translation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the book of Canons (StrrPz, 
Parker, ii. 54, 60). About 1581 he was sus- 
pected of papistry; on 28 May 1582 he wrote 
two letters, one to Walsingham and the other 
to the Earl of Leicester, ‘justifying himself 
against the reports that he was fallen away 
in religion,’ and stating that his ‘proceedings 
against the papists and the declaration of 
the archbishop would sufficiently prove’ his 
adherence to the established church’ (Cal. 
State Papers, 11. 56). 

He died on 13 Feb. 1584-5, and was 
buried on the 17th in Bangor Cathedral on 
the south side of the high altar. His eftigy 
and arms were delineated in brass, but the 
figure had been removed at the time of Browne 
Willis’s survey in 1720, when only a fragment 
of the inscription remained; this has since 
disappeared. His will was proved in the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury on 29 Feb. 1584 
(Arch. Cambr. 5th ser. vi. 180). 

Robinson took considerable interest in 
Welsh history, and is said to have made ‘a 
large collection of historical things relating 
to the church and state of the Britons and 
Welsh, in fol. MS.’ (Woon, loc. cit.), which 
was formerly preserved in the Hengwrt Li- 
brary. He translated into Latin a life of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan [q.v.] from an old Welsh 
text at Gwydyr, and the translation, appa- 
rently in Robinson’s own handwriting, is 
still preserved at Peniarth. Both text and 
translation were edited by the Rev. Robert 
Williams for the ‘ Archeologia Cambrensis’ 
for 1866 (8rd ser. xii. 380, 112; see espe- 
cially note onp. 131, and cf. xv. 362). Bishop 
William Morgan (1540?-1604) [q. v.], in the 
dedication of his Welsh version of the bible 
(published in 1588), acknowledges assistance 
from a bishop of Bangor, presumably Robin- 
son. At any rate, Robinson may be safely 
regarded as one of the chief pioneers of the 
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reformation in North Wales, and he appears 
to have honestly attempted to suppress the 
irregularities of the native clergy, though 
perhaps he was himself not quite free from 
the taint of nepotism. 

Robinson married Jane, daughter of Randal 
Brereton, by Mary, daughter of Sir William 
Griffith of Penrhyn, chamberlain of North 
Wales, and by her he had numerous sons, 
including Hugh [q. v.], and William, his 
eldest, whose son was John Robinson (1617- 
1681) [q. v.] the royalist. 


[The chief authorities for Nicholas Robinson’s 
life are Wood’s Athene Oxon. ii. 797-9; Le 
Neve’s Fasti, 1. 105, 115-16; Williams’s Eminent 
Welshmen, pp. 459 et seq.; Cooper’s Athens 
Cantabr. i. 503-5; Yorke’s Royal Tribes of 
Wales, ed. Williams, pp. 23, 173; Strype’s 
various works, | D. Lx. T. 


ROBINSON, NICHOLAS, M.D. (1697 ?- 
1775), physician, a native of Wales, born 
about 1697, graduated M.D. at Rheims on 
15 Dec. 1718, and, like Richard Mead [q. v. ], 
who was his first patron, began practice with- 
out the necessary license of the College of 
Physicians, residing in Wood Street in the 
city of London. In 1721 he published ‘A 
Compleat Treatise of the Gravel and Stone,’ 
in which he condemns the guarded opinion 
which Charles Bernard [q. v.]} had given on 
the subject of cutting into the kidney to re- 
move renal calculus, and declares himself 
strongly in favour of the operation. He de- 
scribesa tinctura lithontriptica, pulvislithon- 
tripticus, and elixir lithontripticum devised 
by him as sovereign remedies for the stone 
and the gravel. In 1725 he published‘ A New 
Theory of Physick and Diseases founded on 
the Newtonian Philosophy.’ The theory is 
indefinite, and seems little more than that 
there is no infallible authority in medicine. 
In 1727 he published ‘A New Method of 
treating Consumptions,’ and on 27 March 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians. He moved to Warwick Court 
in Warwick Lane, and in 1729 published 
‘A New System of the Spleen, Vapours, 
and Hypochondriack Melancholy,’ dedicated 
to Sir Hans Sloane [q.v.] He mentions in 
it, from the report of eye-witnesses, the last 
symptoms of Marlborough’s illness, which 
are generally known from Johnson’s poetical 
allusion to them, and relates as example of the 
occasional danger of the disease then known 
as vapours that a Mrs. Davis died of joy be- 
cause her son returned safely from India; 
while a Mrs. Chiswell died of sorrow because 
her son went to Turkey. In1729he published 
a ‘Discourse on the Nature and Cause of 
Sudden Deaths,’ in which he maintains that 
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some cases of apoplexy ought not to be treated 
by bleeding, and describes from his own ob- 
servation the cerebral appearances in opium 
poisoning. His ‘ Treatise of the Venereal 
Disease,’ which appeared in 1736, and ‘ Essay 
on Gout,’ published in 1755, are without any 
original observations. He used to give lec- 
tures on medicine at his house, and published 
a syllabus. He also wrote ‘The Christian 
Philosopher’ in 1741, and ‘A Treatise on the 
Virtues of a Crust of Bread’ in 1756. All 
his writings are diffuse, and contain scarcely 
an observation of permanent value. He died 
on 13 May 1775. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 108 ; Works.] 
N. M 


ROBINSON, PETER FREDERICK 
(1776-1858), architect, born in 1776, became 
a pupil of Henry Holland (1746 ?-1806)[q. v.] 
From 1795 to 1798 he was articled to William 
Porden [q. v.], and he resided in 1801-2 at 
the Pavilion at Brighton, superintending the 
works in Porden’s absence. In 1805 he de- 
signed Hans Town Assembly Rooms, Cadogan 
Place; in 1811-12 the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, which William Bullock of Liverpool 
intended for his London museum of natural 
history. The details of the elevation were 
taken from V. Denon’s work on the Egyptian 
monuments, and especially from the temple 
at Denderah; but the composition of the 
design is quite at variance with the prin- 
ciples of Egyptian architecture. About this 
period he employed the young James Duf- 
field Harding [q. v.] for perspective draw- 


ing. Harding also contributed illustrations — 


to ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus’ and other works 
of Robinson. In 18138 he designed the town- 
hall and market-place at Llanbedr, Car- 
diganshire. In 1816 he travelled on the 
continent, and visited Rome. In 1819 he 
made alterations at Bulstrode for the Duke 
of Somerset; in 1821 he restored Mickle- 
ham church, Surrey; in 1826-8 he made 
alterations at York Castle gaol; in 1829-32 
he built the Swiss Cottage at the Colosseum, 
Regent’s Park; in 1836 he sent in designs 
which were not successful in the competition 
for the new Houses of Parliament. He also 
designed or altered numerous country houses 
for private gentlemen. 

He projected the continuation of‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,’ commenced by Colin Campbell 
(d. 1729) [q. v.], and continued by George Ri- 
chardson (1736 P-1817 P) [q.v.],and published 
five parts, viz. :‘ Woburn Abbey,’ 1827 ; ‘Hat- 
field House,’ 1833 ; ‘ Hardwicke Hall,’ 1835; 
‘Castle Ashby,’ 1841 ; and ‘ Warwick Castle,’ 
1842. He also published ‘Rural Archi- 
tecture: Designs for Ornamental Cottages,’ 
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1823; ‘An Attempt to ascertain the Age of 
the Church of Mickleham in Surrey,’ 1824 ; 
‘Ornamental Villas,’ 1825-7; ‘ Village Ar- 
chitecture,’ 1830; ‘ Farm Buildings,’ 1830; 
‘Gate Cottages, Lodges,and Park Entrances,’ 
1833; ‘ Domestic Architecture in the Tudor 
Style, 1837; ‘New Series of Ornamental 
Cottages and Villas,’ 1838. Robinson be- 
came F'.S.A. in 1826, and was (1835-9) one 
of the first vice-presidents of the Institute of 
British Architects. He read papers to the 
institute, 6 July 1835, on ‘The newly dis- 
covered Orypt at York Minster,’ and, 5 Dec. 
1836, on ‘Oblique Arches.’ About 1840 
pecuniary difficulties led him to reside at 
Boulogne, where he died on 24 June 1858. 


[Dict. of Architecture; Builder, xvi. 458; Notes 
and Queries, dth ser. iii. 284; Roget’s History 
of the ‘Old Water Colour’ Society, 1.510; Trans. 
Inst. of Brit, Architects, 1835-6.] C. D. 


ROBINSON, RALPH (7. 1551), trans- 
lator of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ born of. poor 
parents in Lincolnshire in 1521, was edu- 


cated at Grantham and Stamford grammar 


schools, and had William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burghley)as companion at both schools. 
In 1536 he entered Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, graduated B.A. in 1540, and was 
elected fellow of his college on 16 June 1542. 
In March 1544 he supplicated for the degree 
of M.A. Coming to London, he obtained the 
livery of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and a 
small post as clerk in the service of his early 
friend, Cecil. Hewas long hampered by the 
poverty of his parents and brothers. Among 
the Lansdowne MSS. (ii. 57-9) are two ap- 
peals in Latin for increase of income addressed 
by him to Cecil, together with a copy of 
Latin verses, entitled ‘His New Year’s Gift.’ 
The first appeal is endorsed May 1551; upon 
the second, which was written after July 
1572, appears the comment, ‘ Rodolphus 
Robynsonus. For some place to relieve his 
poverty.’ 

In 1551 Robinson completed the first 
rendering into English of Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘ Utopia.’ In the dedication to his 
former schoolfellow, Cecil, he expressed re- 
gret for More’s obstinate adherence to dis- 
credited religious opinions, modestly apolo- 
gised for the shortcomings of his translation, 
and reminded his patron of their youthful 
intimacy. The book was published by Abra- 
ham Veal, at the sign of the Lamb in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, in 1551 (b. 1. 8vo, Brit. 
Mus.) <A second edition appeared in 1556, 
without the dedicatory letter. The third 
edition is dated 1597, and the ‘newly cor- 
rected’ fourth (of 1624) is dedicated by the 
puklisher, Bernard Alsop, to Cresacre More 
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[see under Mors, Sir' Tuomas], The latest 
editions are dated 1869, 1887, and 1893, 

Although somewhat redundant in style, 
Robinson’s version of the ‘ Utopia’ has not 
been displaced in popular esteem by the sub- 
sequent efforts of Gilbert Burnet (1684) and 
of Arthur Cayley (1808). 


[See art. Morr, Srr Tuomas; Lupton’s pre- 
face to his edition of the Utopia, 1896 ; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss.] 8. L. 


ROBINSON, RALPH (1614-1655), 
puritan divine, born at Heswall, Cheshire, 
in June 1614, was educated at St. Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1638, M.A. 1642. On the strength of his 
preaching he was invited to St. Mary’s Wool- 
noth, Lombard Street, and there received 
presbyterian ordination about 1642. He was 
scribe to the first assembly of provincial 
ministers held in London in 1647, and united 
with them in the protest against the king’s 
death in 1649. On 11 June 1651 he was ar- 
rested on a charge of being concerned in the 
conspiracy of Christopher Love [q.v.] He 
was next day committed to the Tower, and 
appears to have been detained there at any 
rate until October, when an order for his trial 
was issued. Perhaps he was never brought 
up, but if so it was to be pardoned. He died 
on 15 June 1655, and was buried on the 18th 
in the chancel of St. Mary Woolnoth. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Simeon Ashe 
[q.v.], and published, with memorial verses, 
as ‘The Good Man’s Death Lamented,’ Lon- 
don, 1655. By his wife, Mary, Robinson bad 
a daughter Rebecca (1647-1664). 

Besides sermons, Robinson was the author 
of: 1. ‘Christ all in all,’ London, 1656; 2nd 
edit. 1660; 8rd edit. Woolwich, 1828; 4th 
edit. London, 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘ WavorXia. Uni- 
versa Arma’ (‘Hieron ; or the Christian com- 
pleatly Armed’), London, 1656. 


[Transcript of the Registers of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, by the rector, 1886, pp. xiv, 48, 228, 
233; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1651, pp. 247, 
249, 251, 252, 457, 465; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, iii. 237 ; information from the registrary 
of Cambr. Univ. ] Cc. F. 8S. 


ROBINSON, RICHARD ( 71. 1576-1600), 
author and compiler, was a freeman of the 
Leathersellers’ Company, and in 1576 was 
residing in a chamber at the south side of St. 
Paul’s, In the registers of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill (Harl. Soc.), there are several entries of 
the births and deaths of the children of 
Richard Robinson, skinner, In 1585 he is 
described as of Fryers (2. p. 135). In 1595 
he presented to Elizabeth the third part of 
his. ‘Harmony of King David’s Harp.’) In 
his manuscript ‘Eupolemia’ he gives an 
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amusing account of the queen’s reception of 
the gift. His hope of pecuniary recognition 
was disappointed, and he was obliged to sell 
his books and the lease of his house in Harp 
Alley, Shoe Lane. Hewas a suitor to the 
queen for one of the twelve alms-rooms in 
Westminster. The poet Thomas Church- 
yard [q.v.], with whom he co-operated in 
the translation from Meteren’s ‘ Historie 
Belgice:’ (1602), prefixed a poem in praise of 
him to Robinson’s ‘ Auncient Order of Prince 
Arthure.’ The supposition that he was the 
father of Richard Robinson, an actor in 
Shakespeare’s plays, is not supported by any 
evidence (CoLLIER, Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare). 
Robinson was the author of: 1. ‘ Certain 
Selected Histories for Christian Recreations, 
with their severall Moralizations brought 
into English Verse,’ 1576, 8vo. 2,‘A Moral 
Methode of Civil Policie’ (a translation of 
F. Patrizi’s ‘Nine Books of a Common- 
wealth’), 1576, 4to. 3. ‘Robinson’s Ruby, 
an Historical Fiction, translated out of 
Latin Prose into English Verse, with the 
Prayer of the most Christian Poet Ausonius,’ 
1577. 4. ‘A Record of Ancyent Historyes, 
entituled in Latin Gesta Romanorum [by 
John Leland?], Translated, Perused, Cor- 
rected, and Bettered,’ 1577, 8vo. 5. ‘The 
Dyall of Dayly Contemplacon for Synners, 
Moral and Divine Matter in English Prose 
and Verse, first published in print anno 
1499, corrected and reformed for the time’ 
(dedicated to Dean Nowell), 1578. 6. ‘Me- 
lancthon’s Prayers Translated... into Eng- 
lish’ (dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney), 1579. 
7 ‘The Vineyard of Virtue, partly trans- 
lated, partly collected out of the Bibleand... 
other authors,’1579,1591. 8. ‘Melanchthon 
his Learned Assertion or Apology of the 
Word of God and of His Church,’ 1580. 
9. ‘Hemming’s Exposition upon the 25th 
Psalm, translated into English” 1580. 
10. ‘A Learned and True Assertion of the 
Original Life, Actes, and Death of... Arthure,’ 
(a translation of John Leland’s work), 1582. 
11. ‘Part of the Harmony of King David’s 
Harp, conteining the first 21 Psalmes... 
expounded by Strigelius, translated by [Ro- 
binson ],’ 1582, 4to 12. ‘ Urbanus Regius, an 
Homely or Sermon of Good and Evil Angels 
... translated into English,’ 1583 (dedicated 
to Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster); 
later editions 1590 and 1593. 18. ‘A Rare, 
True, and Proper Blazon of Coloures in 
Armoryes and Ensigns (Military), 1583. 
14, ‘The Ancient Order Societie and Unitie 
Laudable of Prince Arthure. .. translated by 
(Robinson), 1583, 4to. 15. ‘The Solace of 
Sion and Joy of Jerusalem... being a Godly 
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exposition of the 87th Psalme (by Urbanue 
Regius) . . . translated into English,’ 1587; 
later editions 1590, 1594. 16, ‘A Proceed- 
ing in the Harmony of King David’s Harp, 
being a 2nd portion of 18 Psalms more,’ 1590. 
17. ‘A Second Proceeding in the Harmony 
of King David’s Harp,’ 1592, 18. ‘A Third 
Proceeding . . .’ 1595 (dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth). 19. ‘A Fourth Proceeding,’ 1596, 
20. ‘A Fifth Proceeding,’ 1598. 

The following works by Robinson in manu- 
script are contained in Royal MS. No. 18: 
1: ‘Two Several Surveys of the . . . Soldiers 
Mustered in London,’ 1588 and 1599. 2. ‘ An 
Account of the Three Expeditions of Sir 
Francis Drake,’ Latin. 3.‘ An English Quid 
for a Spanish Quo... being an Account of 
the 11 Voyages of George, Earl of Cumber- 
land’ (also in Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 
p. 804, 12th Rep. pt. i. p.16). 4.‘ Robinson’s 
Eupolemia, Archippus, and Panoplia,’ being 
an account of his works, 1576-1602. 

The compiler must be distinguished from 
RicwarRp Rosinson (77. 1574), poet, who 
describes himself as ‘of Alton,’ which has 
been understood as Halton in Cheshire ; it is 
more probably Alton in Staffordshire. Corser 
identified him with the student at Cambridge 
who published ‘The Poor Knight his Palace 
of Private Pleasure,’ 1579, But the identifi- 
cation is unlikely because the only Richard 
Robinson known at Cambridge in 1579 was 
beadel of the university (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom, Eliz. exxxii. 19 Oct. 1579). In ‘The 
Rewarde of Wickednesse’ Robinson speaks 
of himself as servant in 1574 in the house- 
hold of the Earl of Shrewsbury, ‘the simplest 
of a hundred in my lord’s house,’ and as 
writing the poem ‘in such times as my turn 
came to serve in watch of the Scottish Queen. 
I thenevery night collected some part thereof.’ 
In ‘A Golden Mirrour’ Robinson shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the nobility and 
gentry of Cheshire. It is presumable from 
the concluding lines of this latter poem that 
he was advanced in years at the time of its 
composition, and it may have been published 
posthumously. John Proctor the publisher 
purchased the manuscript of it in 1587, with- 
out knowing the author, but supposing him 
to have been ‘ of the north country.’ 

To Robinson the poet areascribed : 1.‘The 
ruefull Tragedie of Hemidos and Thelay,’ 
1569 (ARBER, Stationers’ Register, i. 220) ; 
not known to be extant. 2.‘The Rewarde 
of Wickednesse, discoursing the sundrie 
monstrous Abuses of wicked and ungodlye 
Worldelinges-in such sort set out asthe same 
have been dyversely practised in the Persons 
of Popes, Harlots, Proude Princes, Tyrantes, 
Romish Byshoppes,’ &c., 1573 ; dedicated to 
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Gilbert Talbot, second-son of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and dated ‘from my chamber in 
Sheffield Castle,” 19 Aug. 1574)(sic). It in- 
troduces Skelton, Wager, Heywood, Googe, 
Studley, and others, and near the end con- 
tains a furious attack on Bonner as the devil’s 
agent on earth, Presumably he had suffered 
at Bonner’s hands, 3. ‘A Golden Mirrour 
conteininge certaine pithie and figurative 
Visions prognosticating, Good Fortune to 
England and all true English Subjects . .. 
whereto be adjoyned certaine pretie. Poems, 
written on the Names of sundrie both noble 
and worshipfull, London, 1589 (reprinted for 
the Chetham Society, with introduction by 
Corser, in 1851.) 

[Authorities given above ; Corser’s introduc- 
tion to the reprint of A Golden Mirrour (Chet- 
ham Soec.); Hazlitt’s Handbook, pp. 70, 515, 
and Coll. Ist ser. p. 362; Collier's Bibl. Cat. ii. 
271-2; Cat. Huth Libr.] W.A. S. 

ROBINSON, RICHARD, first Baron 
RoxKeEsBy in the peerage of Ireland (1709- 
1794), archbishop of Armagh, born in 1709, 
was the sixth son of William Robinson 
(1675-1720) of Rokeby, Yorkshire, and 
Merton Abbey, Surrey, by Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Walters of Cundall in 
the North Riding. Sir Thomas Robinson 
(1700 ?-1777) [q. v.], first baronet, was his 
eldest brother; his third brother, William 
(d. 1785), succeeded in 1777 to Sir Thomas’s 
baronetcy. The youngest brother was Sep- 
timus (see below). The Robinsons of Rokeby 
were descended from the Robertsons, barons 
of Struan or Strowan, Perthshire. William 
Robinson settled at Kendal in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and his eldest son, Ralph, be- 
came owner of Rokeby in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire by his marriage with the eldest 
daughter and coheiress of James Philips of 
Brignal, near Rokeby. 

Richard Robinson was educated at West- 
minster, where he was contemporary with 
Lord Mansfield, George Stone [q. v.] (whom 
he succeeded as primate of Ireland), and 
Thomas Newton, bishop of Bristol. He matri- 
culated at Christ Church, Oxford, on 13 June 
1726, and graduated B.A. in 17380 and M.A. 
in 1738. In 1748 he proceeded B.D. and 
D.D. by accumulation. On leaving Oxford he 
became chaplain to Blackburne, archbishop 
of York, who, in 1738, presented him to the 
rectory of Etton in the East Riding. On 
4 May of the same year he became prebendary 
of York (Lz Navn, Fasti Eccles. Anglic. iit. 
192), with which he held the vicarage of 
Aldborough. In 1742 he was also presented 
by Lord Rockingham to the rectory of Hut- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

In 1751 Robinson attended the Duke of 
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Dorset; lord: lieutenant; to Ireland as his 
chaplain. He obtained the see of Killala 
through the influence of Lords Holderness 
and Sandwich, his relatives, and was conse- 
crated on 19 Jan. 1752. He was translated 
to Leighlin and Ferns on 19 April 1759, 
and promoted to Kildare on 13 April 1761. 
Two days later he was admitted dean of 
Christ. Church, Dublin. After the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh had been declined-by 
Newton, bishop of Bristol, and Edmund 
Keene of Chester, it was offered: to Robinson 
by the influence of the Duke of Northumber- 
land (then lord lieutenant) contrary to the 
wishes of the premier, George Grenville, who 
brought forward three nominees of his own 
(Waxporn, Memoirs of George III). Robin- 
son became primate of Ireland on 19 Jan. 
1765. 

Robinson did much both for the Irish 
church and for the see of Armagh. To his 
influence were largely due the acts for the 
erection of chapels of ease in large parishes, 
and their formation into perpetual cures; the 
encouragement of the residence of the clergy 
in their benefices; and the prohibition of 
burials in churches as injurious to health 
(11 & 12 George III, ch. xvi., xvii., and xxii.) 
He repaired and beautified Armagh Cathe- 
dral, presented it with a new organ, and 
built houses for the vicars choral. The city 
of Armagh itself he is said to have changed 
from a collection of mud cabins to a hand- 
some town. In 1771 he built and endowed 
at his own cost a public library, and two 
years later laid the foundations of a new 
classical school. Barracks, a county gaol, 
and a public infirmary were erected under 
his auspices, while in 1793 he founded the 
Armagh Observatory, which was endowed 
with lands specially purchased, and the rec- 
torial tithes of Carlingford (cf. art. RoBinson, 
Tomas Romnuy]. The historian of Armagh 
estimates thearchbishop’s expenditure in pub- 
lic works at 35,000/., independent of legacies. 
He also built a new marble archiepiscopal 
palace, to which he added a chapel. In 
1783 he erected on Knox’s Hill, to the south 
of Armagh, a marble obelisk, 114 feet high, 
to commemorate his friendship with the 
Duke of Northumberland. At the same 
time he built for himself a mansion at 
Marlay in Louth, which he called Rokeby 
Hall: his family inhabited it till it was 
abandoned after the rebellion of ’98. John 
Wesley, who visited Armagh in 1787, entered 
in his ‘Journal’ some severe reflections en 
the archbishop’s persistent indulgence in his 
taste for building in his old age, citing the 
familiar Horatian lines, ‘Tu secanda mar- 
mora,’ &c. (Journal, xxi. 60). 
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Robinson’s sermons are said to have been 
‘ excellent in style and doctrine,’ though his 
voice was low (cf. BoswELL, Johnson, ed. 
Croker, p. 220). Cumberland, who knew him 
well, said Robinson was ‘publickly ambitious 
of great deeds and privately capable of good 
ones,’ and that he ‘supported the first station 
in the Irish hierarchy with all the magnifi- 
cence of a prince palatine.’ His private for- 
tune was not large, but his business capacity 
was excellent. Churchill condemned Robin- 
son’s manners in his ‘ Letter to Hogarth :’ 


In lawn sleeves whisper to a sleeping crowd, 
As dull as R——2, and half as proud. 


Horace Walpole thought ‘the primate a 
roud, but superficial man,’ without talents 
or political intrigue. 

Robinson was named vice-chancellor of 
Dublin University by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and enthroned by the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Gloucester. He left a bequest of 
5,000/. for the establishment of a university 
in Ulster, but the condition that it should 
be carried out within five years of his death 
was not fulfilled. 

On 26 Feb. 1777 he was created Baron 
Rokeby of Armagh in the peerage of Ire- 
land, with remainder to his cousin, Matthew 
Robinson-Morris, second baron Rokeby [q.v.], 
of West Layton, Yorkshire. On the creation 
of the order of St. Patrick, he became its 
first prelate. In 1785 he succeeded to the 
English baronetcy on the death of his bro- 
ther William. In 1787 he was appointed 
one of the lords justices for Ireland. His 
later years were spent chiefly at Bath and 
London, where he kept a hospitable table. He 
died at Clifton on 10 Oct. 1794, aged 86, and 
was buried in a vault under Armagh Cathe- 
dral. He was the last male survivor in direct 
line of the family of Robinson of Rokeby. By 
his will he left 12,0007. to charitable insti- 
tutions. The Canterbury Gate, Christ 
Church, Oxford, is one monument of his 
munificence. A. bust of him is in the col- 
lege library, and a portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as bishop of Kildare, is in 
the hall. A duplicate is in the archiepisco- 
pal palace, Armagh. It was engraved by 
Houston. A bust, said to be ‘altogether un- 
worthy of him,’ was placed in the north aisle 
of Armagh Cathedral by Archdeacon Robin- 
son, who inherited his Irish estate. A later 
portrait of the primate, engraved by J. R. 
Smith, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In the ‘Anthologia Hibernica’ (vol. i.) there 
is an engraving of a medal struck by Mossop 
of Dublin. The obverse bears Rokeby’s head, 
and the reverse shows the south front of 
Armagh Observatory. 
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Rokeby’s youngest brother, Sir Seprimus 
Rozsrnson (1710-1765), born on 30 Jan. 
1710, was edaeated at Westminster, whence 
he was elected to Cambridge in 1726. He, 
however, preferred Oxford, and matriculated 
at Christ Church on 14 May 1730. In his 
twenty-first year he entered the French 
army, and served under Galleronde in Flan- 
ders. He afterwards joined the English 
army, and served under Wade in the ’45, 
and subsequently in two campaigns in Flan- 
ders under Wade and Ligonier. He left the 
army in 1754 with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the guards. From 1751 to 1760 
he was governor of the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, brothers of George IIT. 
On the accession of the latter he was knighted 
and named gentleman usher of the black 
rod. He died at Brough, Westmoreland, on 
6 Sept. 1765, and was: buried in the family 
vault at Rokeby. On the north side of the 
altar in the church is a monument, with a 
medallion of his profile by Nollekens, bear- 
ing a Latin inscription from the pen of his 
brother, the archbishop. 


[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall, 
vol. vil.; Biogr. Peerage of Ireland, 1817; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmon.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Whitaker’s Richmondshire, i. 154-5, 
184; Cotton’s Fasti, Eccles. Hibern. ii. 47, 235, 
341, iii. 26, iv. 76; Stuart’s Hist. Memoirs of 
Armagh, pp. 445-57 ; Mant’s Hist. of the Irish 
Church, ii. 606, 611, 631-8, 651, 727-382; Gent. 
Mag. 1765 p. 448, 1785 ii. 751, 772, 1794 ii. 
965; Walpole’s Memoirs of George III, ed. 
Barker, ii. 30-1; R. Cumberland’s Memoirs, 
1806, Suppl. pp. 37-9 ; Bishop Newton’s Life by 
himself, 1782, pp. 15, 85-6, 87; Webb’s 
Compend. Irish Biogr.; Evans’s Cat. Engr, 
Portraits. ] G. Le G. N. 


ROBINSON, ROBERT (1735-1790), 
baptist minister and hymn-writer, youngest 
child of Michael Robinson (d. 1747 ?), was 
born at Swaffham, Norfolk, on 27 Sept. 
1735 (his own repeated statement ; the date, 
8 Oct., given by Rees and Flower, is a re- 
duction to new style). His father, born in 
Scotland, was an exciseman of indifferent 
character. His mother was Mary (d. 
September 1790, aged 93), daughter of 
Robert Wilkin (d. 1746) of Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, who would not countenance the 
marriage. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Swaffham; afterwards at that of 
Scarning, under Joseph Brett, the tutor of 
John Norris (1734-1777) [q. v.] and Lord- 
chancellor Thurlow. Straitened means in- 
terfered with his projected education for the 
Anglican ministry; on 7 March 1749 he was 
apprenticed to Joseph Anderson, a hair- 
dresser in Crutched Friars, Lordon. The 
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preaching of Whitefield drew him to the 
Calvyinistic methodists; he dates his dedica- 
tion to a religious life from 24 May 1762, 
his complete conversion from 10 Dec. 1755. 
Shortly before he came of age Anderson re- 
nounced his indentures, giving him a high 
character, but adding that he was ‘ more em- 
ployed in reading than working, in follow- 
ing preachers than in attending customers.’ 

Robinson began preaching at Mildenhall 
(1758), and was soon invited to assist W. 
Cudworth at. the Norwich Tabernacle. 
Shortly afterwards he seceded, with thirteen 
others, to form an independent church in St. 
Paul’s parish, Norwich. Early in 1759 he 
received adult baptism from Dunkhorn, 
baptist minister at Great Ellingham, Norfolk. 
On 8 July 1759 he preached for the first 
time at Stone Yard Baptist Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ; after being on trial for nearly two 
years, he made open communion a condition 
of his acceptance (28 May 1761) of acall, and 
was ordained pastor (11 June). The congre- 
gation was small, the mecting-house, origi- 
nally a barn, was ruinous, and Robinson’s sti- 

end for the first half-year was 3/. 12s. 5d. 

is preaching became popular; a new meet- 
ing-house was opened on 12 Aug. 1764, and 
Robinson’s evening sermons, delivered with- 
out notes, drew crowded audiences. He had 
trouble with lively gownsmen (who on one 
occasion broke up the service); this he effec- 
tively met by his caustic discourse (10 Jan. 
1773) ‘on a becoming behaviour in religious 
assemblies.’ 

He lived first at Fulbourn, some four 
miles from Cambridge, then in a cottage 
at Hauxton, about the same distance off, 
removing in June 1773 to Chesterton, above 
a mile from his meeting-house. Here he 
farmed a piece of land, bought (1775) and 
rebuilt a house, and did business as a corn 
merchant and coal merchant. In 1782 he 
bought two other farms, comprising 171 
acres. His mercantile engagements drew 
the censure of ‘godly boobies,’ but, while 
securing his independence, he neglected 
neither his vocation nor his studies. On 
Sundays he preached twice or thrice at 
Cambridge ; on weekdays he evangelised 
neighbouring villages, having a list of fifteen 
stations where he preached, usually in the 
evening, sometimes at five o’clock in the 
morning. His volume of village sermons 
exhibits his powers of plain speech, homely 
and local illustration, wit and pathos. The 
sermons, however, were not actually delivered 
as printed, for he invariably preached extem- 

ore. 
: In politics a strong liberal, and an early 
adyocate for the emancipation of the slave, 


Robinson showed his theological liberalism 
by the part he took, in 1772, in promoting 
the relaxation of the statutory subscription 
exacted from tolerated dissenters. At Cam- 
bridge he was in contact with a class of men, 
several of whom were on the point of se- 
cession from the church as unitarians. In 
opposition to their doctrinal conclusions he 
published, in 1776, his ‘Plea for the Divinity 
of our Lord,’ which at once attracted notice 
by resting the case on the broad and obvious 
tenour of scripture. He was offered induce- 
ments to conform, ‘Do the dissenters know 
the worth of the man?’ asked Samuel Ogden 
(1716-1778) [q. v.]; to which Robinson re- 
joined, ‘The man knows the worth of the dis- 
senters.’ He had sent copies to Theophilus 
Lindsey [q. v.] and John Jebb, M.D. [q. v-], 
with both of whom he was on friendly terms. 
Francis Blackburne (1705-1787) [q. v.], who 
thought it unanswerable, twitted the unita- 
rian Lindsey with the silenceof hisparty. Not 
till1785 did Lindsey publish his (anonymous) 
‘Examination’ in reply. By this time Robin- 
son had begun to recede from the position 
taken in his‘ Plea,’ which was in fact Sabellian, 
‘that the living and true God united himself 
tothe man Jesus’ (Plea, p.68). His change of | 
view was due to his researches for a history 
of the baptist body, and to the writings of 
Priestley, to which he subsequently referred 
as having arrested his progress ‘from en- 
thusiasm to deism.’ In a letter (7 May 1788) 
to John Marsom (1746-1833) he scouts the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the personality 
of the Spirit. But in his own pulpit he did 
not introduce controversial topics. 

In 1780 Robinson visited Edinburgh, where 
the diploma of D.D. was offered to him, but 
declined. His history of the baptists was 
projected at a meeting (6 Nov. 1781) of his 
London friends, headed by Andrew Gifford 
[q.v.] Robinson was to. come up to London 
once a month to collect material, Gifford of- 
fering him facilities at the British Museum, 
and expenses were to be met by his preaching 
and lecturing in London. The plan did not 
work, and Robinson’s services in London, 
popular at first, soon offended his orthodox 
friends. After 1783 he took his own course. 
Through Christopher Anstey [q. v.] he had 
enjoyed, from 1776, the use of a library at 
Brinkley, two miles from Cambridge. Of this 
he had availed himself in compiling the notes 
to his translation of Claude’s ‘Essay,’ a pub- 
lication undertaken as a relief under disable- 
ment from asprained ankle in May 1776. He 
now obtained the privilege of borrowing books 
from Cambridge University Library. In 1785 
he transferred his farming and mercantile 
engagements to Curtis, his son-in-law, and 
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devoted all his leisure to literary work. With 
his spirit of independence went a considerable 
thirst for popularity, and he was mortified, 
and to some extent soured, by the loss of con- 
fidence which followed the later development 
of his opinions. Nor was he free from pecu- 
niary anxiety. 

By the middle of 1789 his health had begun 
to fail, and his powers gradually declined. 
On 2 June 1790 he left Chesterton to preach 
charity sermons at Birmingham. He preached 
twice on 5 June, but on 9 June was found 
dead in his bed at the house of William 
Russell Sena or v.]at Showell Green, 
near Birmingham. He was buried in the Old 
Meeting graveyard at Birmingham. A tablet 
was placed in the Old Meeting by his Cam- 
bridge flock (inscription by Robert Hall; re- 
moved in 1886 to the Old Meeting Church, 
Bristol Road). Funeralsermons were preached 
at Birmingham by Priestley, at Cambridge by 
Abraham Rees, D.D. [q. v.], and at Taunton 
by Joshua Toulmin, D.D.[q. v.] He married 
at Norwich, in 1759, Ellen Payne (d. 23 May 
1803, aged 75), and had twelve children. The 
death of his daughter Julia (d. 9 Oct. 1787, 
aged 17) was a severe blow to him. 

In person Robinson was rather under 
middle height ; his voice was musical, and 
his manner self-possessed. His native parts 
and his powers of acquirement were alike 
remarkable. His plans of study were me- 
thodical and thorough; to gain access to 
original sources he taught himself four or five 
languages. His want of theological training 
led him into mistakes, but ‘his massive com- 
mon sense was so quickened by lively fancy 
as to become genius’ (W. Rosinson). 

His ‘History of Baptism,’ partly printed 
before his death, was edited in 1790, 4to, by 
George Dyer [q. v.], who edited also his un- 
finished ‘ Ecclesiastical Researches,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1792, 4to, being studies in the church 
history of various countries, with special re- 
ference to the rise of heretical and indepen- 
dent types of Christian opinion. Both works 
are strongly written, full of minute learning, 
discursive in character, racy with a rustic 
mirth, and disfigured by unsparing attacks 
upon the champions of orthodoxy in allages. 
Robinson has much of the animus with little 
of the delicacy of Jortin. His ‘idol’ was 
Andrew Dudith (1533-1589), an Hungarian 
reformer, of sarcastic spirit and great liberty 
of utterance. 

His other publications, besides single ser- 
mons and small pamphlets (1772-1788), are: 
1. ‘Arcana, or the First Principles of the 
late Petitioners . . . for Relief in matter of 
Subscription, &c., 1774, 8vo. 2.‘ A Dis- 


cussion of the Question “Is it lawful... | 


for a Man to marry the Sister of his deceased 
Wife?”’ &c., 1775, 8vo (maintains the affir- 
mative). 3.‘A Plea for the Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ &c., 1776, 8vo ; often re- 
printed. 4. ‘The History and the Mystery 
of Good Friday,’ &c., 1777, 8vo. 5. ‘A Plan 
of Lectures on the Principles of Non-confor- 
mity,’ &c.; 8th edit., Harlow, 1778, 8vo. 
6. ‘The General Doctrine of Toleration ap- 
plied to . . . Free Communion,’ &c., 1781, 
8vo. 7. ‘A Political Catechism,’ &c., 1782, 
8vo; often reprinted. 8. ‘Sixteen Discourses 
... preached at the Villages about Cam- 
bridge,’ &c., 1786, 8vo; often reprinted; en- 
larged to ‘Seventeen Discourses’ 1805, 8vo. : 
9. ‘A Discourse on Sacramental Tests,’ &c., 
Cambridge, 1788, 8vo. 10.‘ An Essay on the 
Slave Trade,’ 1789, 8vo. 

Posthumous were: 11.‘ Posthumous Works, 
1792, 8vo. 12. * Two Original Letters,’ 
1802, 8vo. 18. ‘Sermons... with three 
Original Discourses,’ &c., 1804, 8vo. 14. ‘A 
brief Dissertation . . . of Public Preaching,’ 
&c., Harlow, 1811, 8vo. His ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works,’ Harlow, 1807, 8vo, 4 vols., were 
edited by Benjamin Flower [q. v.] He trans- 
lated from the French the ‘Sermons’ of 
Jacques Saurin (1677-1730), 1770, 8vo 
(two sermons), and 1784, 8vo, 5 vols.; and 
the ‘ Essay on the Composition of a Sermon,’ 
by Jean Olaude (1619-1687), Cambridge, 
1778-9, 8vo, 2 vols., with memoir, disserta- 
tion, and voluminous notes, containing more 
matter than the original ‘ Essay ;’ reissued, 
without the notes, 1796, 8vo, by Charles 
Simeon [q. v.]; also some other pieces from 
the French. He contributed to the ‘ Theo- 
logical Magazine’ and other periodicals. He 
supplied Samuel Palmer (1741-1813) [q. v.] 
with addenda and corrections for the ‘ Non- 
conformist’s Memorial,’ 1775-8, andfurnished 
materials for the life of Thomas Baker 
(1656-1740 [q. v.] in Kippis’s ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ 1778. In the ‘ Montily Repo- 
sitory, 1810, pp. 621 sq., is an account of 
Cambridgeshire dissent, drawn up by Robin- 
son andcontinued by Josiah Thompson [q.v. ] 

Early in life Robinson wrote eleven hymns, 
of no merit, issued by Whitefield on 1 Feb. 
1757 as ‘Hymns for the Fast-Day,’ from 
‘an unknown hand,’ and ‘for the use of the 
Tabernacle congregation.’ In 1758 James 
Wheatley, ofthe Norwich Tabernacle, printed 
Robinson’s hymn ‘Come Thou Fount ofevery 
blessing,’ which was claimed by Daniel Sedg- 
wick [q. v.] in 1858 on ‘ worthless evidence’ 
(Jun1aAN) for Selina Hastings, countess of 
Huntingdon [q.v.] In 1774 Robinson’s hymn 
‘ Mighty God, while angels bless Thee,’ was 
issued in copperplate as‘ A Christmas Hymn, 
set to Music by Dr. Randall.’ These two 
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hymns (1758 and 1774), of great beauty and 
power, are still extensively used. In 1768 
Robinson printed an edition (revised partly 
by himself) of the metrical version of the 
Psalms by William Barton [q.v.] for the 
use of Cambridgeshire baptists; this seems 
the latest edition of Barton. 

[Funeral sermons by Priestley, Rees, and 
Toulmin, 1790; Memoirs by Dyer, 1796 (trans- 
lated into German, with title ‘Der Prediger wie 
er seyn sollte,’ Leipzig, 1800); Brief Memoirs 
by Flower, 1804, prefixed to Miscellaneous 
Works, 1807; Memoir by W. Robinson (no re- 
lative) prefixed to Select Works, 1861; Protes- 
tant Dissenters’ Magazine, 1797 p. 70, 1799 pp. 
134 sq.; Evangelical Magazine, December 1803; 
Monthly Repository, 1806 p. 508, 1808 p. 343, 
1810 pp. 629 sq., 1812 p. 678, 1813 pp. 261, 704, 
1817 pp. 9 sq., 645, 1818 pp. 350 sq. ; Belsham’s 
Memoirs of Lindsey, 1812, pp. 179 sq.; Baptist 
Magazine, 1831 pp. 321 sq., 1832 pp. 336 sq.; 
Rutt’s Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, ii. 67 sq.; 
Christian Reformer, 1844, pp. 815 sq.; Miller’s 
Our Hymns, 1866, pp. 214 sq.; Browne’s Hist. 
Congr. Norfolk and Suffolk, 1877, pp. 189, 563 ; 
Beale’s Memorials of the Old Meeting, Birming- 
ham, 1882; Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, 1892, 
pp. 252, 480, 1579.] A. G. 

ROBINSON, ROBERT, D.D. (1727 ?- 
1791), eccentric divine, was born about 
1727. He was educated for the dissenting 
ministry at Plaisterers’ Hall, London, under 
Zephaniah Marryat (d. 1754), and John 
Walker. Asa student he abandoned Cal- 
vinism, but remained otherwise orthodox. 
His first settlement was at Congleton, 
Cheshire, in 1748, He removed to the Old 
Chapel, Dukinfield, Cheshire, where his 
ministry began on 12 Noy. 1752, and ended 
on 26 Nov. 1755. He appears to have been 
subject to outbreaks of temper; his ministry 
at Dukinfield terminated in consequence of 
his having set the constable to whip a begging 
tramp. At the end of 1755 he became mini- 
ster at Dob Lane chapel, near Manchester. 
Two sermons which in 1757-8 he preached 
(and afterwards printed) on the artificial 
rise in the price of corn gained him the ill- 
will of interested speculators. His arianis- 
ing flock found fault with his theology, as 
well as with his political economy. His 
congregation fell away; he lived in Man- 
chester, and did editorial work for R. Whit- 
worth, a local bookseller. Whitworth pro- 
jected an edition of the Bible, to be sold in 
parts, and thought Robinson’s name on the 
title-page would look better with a degree. 
Accordingly, on application to Edinburgh 
University, he was made D.D. on 7 Jan. 
1774, It issaid that the authorities mistook 
him for Robert Robinson (1735-1790) [q. in 
of Cambridge. On14 Dec. 1774 he receive 
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from the Dob Lane people what he calls a 
‘causeless dismissal,’signed. by ‘18subscribers 
and 18.ciphers.’ He wrote back that he had 
been in possession twenty years, and intended 
to remain ‘ to August Ist, 1782, and as much 
longer as I then see cause.’ Fruitless efforts 
were made, first to eject, and then to buy 
him out.| He held the trust-deeds, locked 
the doors of the chapel and graveyard (hence 
interments were made in private: grounds), 
and for three years seems to have preached 
but once, a fast-day sermon against the 
politics of dissent. Resigning some time in 
1777, he applied in vain for episcopal ordi- 
nation. He bought the estate of Barrack 
Hill House at Bredbury, near Stockport, 
and spent his time there in. literary leisure. 

He died at his son’s house in Manchester 
on 7 Dec. 1791, and, by his own directions, 
was buried, on 15 Dec. at 7 4.M., in a square 
brick building erected on his property. A 
movable glass pane was inserted in his coffin, 
and the mausoleum had a door for purposes 
of inspection by a watchman, who was to 
see if he breathed on the glass. His widow 
died at Barrack Hill House on 21 May 1797, 
aged 76, : 

He published, among other discourses, ‘ The 
Doctrine of Absolute Submission . .. the 
Natural Right claimed by some Dissenters to 
dismiss their Ministers at pleasure exposed,’ 
&c. 1775, 8vo (dealing with his Dob Lane 
troubles), and in the same year he advertised 
as ready for the press ‘A Discourse in Vin- 
dication of the true and proper Divinity of 
our Lord, &c., with appendices. In the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1789, ii. 843) is.a 
Latin poem, ‘The Rev. Dr. Robinson’s Ad- 
vice to a Student on Admission into the 
University ;’ in the same magazine (1790, i. 
12, 165, and 1791, ii. 451) are translations by 
him from Latin poetry. 

[Gent. Mag. 1791 ii. 755, 1165, 1232, 1797 
i. 447; Monthly Repository, 1823, p. 683 (paper 
by William Hampton, incorrect); Cat. Edin- 
burgh Graduates, 1858, p. 244; Urwick’s Non- 
conformity in Cheshire, 1864, pp. 329 sq. (follows 
Hampton) ; Manchester City Notes and Queries, 
19 and 26 Jan.,9 and 16 Feb. 1884; Head’s 
Congleton, 1887, p. 254; Nightingale’s Lanca- 
shire Nonconformity, 1893, v. 44.sq.; Gordon’s 
Historical Account of Dukinfield Chapel, 1896, 
pp. 50sq.;. Dukinfield Chapel treasurer's ac- 
counts (manuscript).] A. G. 


ROBINSON, Sir. ROBERT SPENCER 
(1809-1889), admiral, born on 6 Jan, 1809, 
was the third son of SirJohn Robinson, bart., 
archdeacon of Armagh, by Mary Anne, second 
daughter of James Spencer of Rathangan, Kil- 
dare,and grandson of William Freind (1715- 
1766) [q.v.], dean of Canterbury. He entered 
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the navy in 1821; in 1826 was a midshipman 


of the Sybille in the Mediterranean, with 
Sir Samuel John Brooke Pechell [q. v.], and 
passed his examination in 1828. He was pro- 
moted commander on 28 June 1838, in July 
1839 he was appointed to the Phoenix steamer, 
and in March 1840 to the Hydra, in the Me- 
diterranean, where he took part in the opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria [see StoprorD, 
Str Rosert], and was advanced to post 
rank on 5 Nov. 1840. For the next nine 
years he remained on half-pay.. From 1850 
to 1852 he commanded the Arrogant in the 
Channel fleet, and in June 1854 he com- 
missioned the Colossus, which formed part 
of the fleet in the Baltic and off Cronstadt 
in 1855. In January 1856 he was moved 
into the Royal George, which was paid off 
in the following August. In,1858-9 he com- 
manded the Exmouth at Devonport, and on 
9 June 1860 was promoted to be rear-ad- 
miral, He was then appointed one of a 
commission to inquire into the management 
of the dockyards, and in the following year 
became controller of the navy, which office 
he held for ten years. During the last two 
—December 1868 to February 1871—he was 
also a lord of the admiralty under Hugh 
Childers. He became vice-admiral on 2 April 
1866, was made a civil K.C.B. on 7 Dec. 
1868, and an admiral on 14 June 1871, 
During his later years he was well known 
as a writer to the ‘Times’ on subjects con- 
nected with the navy, and as author of some 
pamphlets, among which may be named ‘ Re- 
sults of Admiralty Organisation. as esta- 
blished by Sir James Graham and Mr. Chil- 
ders’ (1871), and ‘Remarks on H.M.S. De- 
vastation’ (1873). He died in London on 
27 July 1889. He married, in 1841, Clemen- 
tina, daughter of Admiral Sir John Louis, 
bart. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict.; Times, 31 July 
1889; Foster's Baronetage ; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 


ROBINSON, SAMUEL (1794-1884), 
Persian scholar, was born at Manchester on 
23 March 1794, educated at Manchester New 
College (then situated at York), and entered 
business as a cotton manufacturer, first at 
Manchester, and, after his marriage to Miss 
Kennedy, at Dukinfield; he retired in 1860. 
His father, a well-known cotton ‘ dealer,’ was 
aman of cultivated tastes, and from an early 
age the son showed a strong interest in poetry, 
especially German and Persian. In 1819, in- 
spired by the writings of Sir William Jones 
(1746-1794) [q. v.], he read a critical sketch 
of the ‘ Life and Writings of Ferdusi,’ or Fir- 
dausi, before the Literary and Philosophical 
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Society of Manchester, which was included 


in the ‘Transactions,’ and printed separately 
for the author in 1823. For fifty years he 
published nothing more onPersian literature, 
but he had not abandoned the study (Preface 
to Persian Poetry for English Readers, 1883, 
p.v). When he was nearly eighty years old 
he printed selections ‘from five or six of 
the most celebrated Persian poets, with short - 
accounts of the authors and of the subjects 
and character of their works.’ They appeared 
in five little duodecimo paper-covered books, 
uniform but independent, anonymous save 
for the initials S. R. subscribed to the pre- 
faces, and published both in Manchester and 
London, in the following order: 1.‘ Analysis 
and Specimens of the Joseph and Zulaikha, 
a historical-romantic Poem, by the Persian 
Poet Jami,’ 1873. 2.‘Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of the Persian Poet Nizami, and 
Analysis of the Second Part of his Alexander 
Book,’ 1873. 3. ‘A Century of Ghazels, or 
a Hundred Odes, selected and translated 
from the Diwan of Hafiz,’ 1875. 4. ‘Flowers 
culled from the Gulistan . . . and from the 
Bostan . .. of Sadi, with an ‘Appendix, 
being an Extract from the Mesnavi of Jelal- 
ud-din Rumi,’ 1876. 5. A reprint of the 
early ‘Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Ferdusi,’ 1876. The greater part of the Sa‘di 
selection had previously appeared in a volume 
(by other writers) of translations from 
Persian authors, entitled ‘ Flowers culled 
from Persian Gardens’ (Manchester, 12mo, 
1870). The volume on Nizami was avowedly 
a translation from the German of W. Bacher, 
and the‘ Joseph and Zulaikha’ owed much 
to Rosenzweig’s text and version.. Indeed, 
Robinson, who was unduly modest about his 
knowledge of Persian, and expressly dis- 
claimed the title of ‘scholar’ (Preface to 
Persian Poetry, p. vii), relied considerably 
on other versions to correct and improve his 
own, though always collating with the Per- 
sian originals before him. The result was a 
series of extremely conscientious prose ver- 
sions, showing much poetic feeling and in- 
sight into oriental modes of thought and 
expression—the work of a true student in 
love with his subject. The five little volumes 
becoming scarce, they were reprinted in a 
single volume, for private circulation, with 
some slight additions and revision, at the 
instance and with the literary aid of Mr. 
W. A. Clouston, under the title of ‘ Persian 
Poetry for English Readers, 1883, which 
may justly claim to be the best popular work 
on the subject. 

Besides his Persian selections, Robinson 
published translations of Schiller’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Tell’ (1825, reissued 1884), Schiller’s ‘ Minor 
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Poems’ (1867), ‘Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets’ (1878), and ‘Translations from 
various German Authors’ (1879). Apart 
from special studies, he took a keen interest 
in all intellectual and social movements, 
especially in his own locality, and among 
his own workpeople, whose educational and 
sanitary welfare he had greatly at heart. He 
was one of the founders of the British School 
and the Dukinfield village library, where, in 
spite of his abhorrence of publicity, he often 
lectured, especially on educational subjects, 
and he was among the original organisers 
of the Manchester Statistical Society. A 
‘Friendly Letter on the recent Strikes from 
a Manufacturer to his own Workpeople,’ 
1854, was one of a series in which he gave 
sound advice to his employees. From 1867 
to 1871 he was president of Manchester New 
College. He died at Blackbrook Cottage, 
‘Wilmslow, where he had lived many years, 
on 9 Dec. 1884, in his ninety-first year, be- 
queathing his library to the Owens College. 
He married, about 1825, Mary, daughter of 
John Kennedy of Knocknalling, Kirkcud- 
brightshire; she died at Pallanza, on Lago 
Maggiore, on 26 Aug. 1858, leaving no issue. 


[Academy, 27 Dec. 1884; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1894, p. 1103; Manchester Guardian, 
11 Dec. 1884 ; prefaces to his works; Brit. Mus, 
Cat.; information from the principal and the 
librarian of Owens College.] Sees 


ROBINSON, Sir TANCRED (d. 1748), 
physician and naturalist, was born in York- 
shire, apparently between 1655 and 1660. 
He was the second son of Thomas Robinson 
(d. 1676), 2 Turkey merchant, and his wife 
Elizabeth (d. 1664), daughter of Charles 
Tancred of Arden, but he often spelt his own 
nameTankred. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating M.B.in 1679. 
He then travelled for some years abroad, and, 
with Hans Sloane, attended the lectures of 
Tournefort and Duverney at Paris. The first 
of the seventeen letters by him to John Ray 
printed in the ‘ Philosophical Letters’ (1718) 
is dated from Paris in 1683. In September 
of the same year he wrote from Montpellier, 
where he visited Magnol; and, after staying 
at Bologna, where he met Malpighi, and in 
Rome and Naples, he proceeded, in 1684, to 
Geneva and Leyden. On his way home he 
was robbed of objects he had collected. In 
August 1684 he was in London, and invited 
Ray to lodge in his‘quiett chamber near the 
Temple;’ Ray at a later period speaks of him 
as ‘amicorum alpha.’ From Montpellier he 
had written to Martin Lister the letter on the 
Pont de Saint-Esprit on the Rhine, which was 
printed as one of his first contributions to the 
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‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety’in June 1684, and in the same year he 
was elected afellow of the society. He became 
M.D. of Cambridge in 1685, and fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1687, serving 
as censor in 1693 and 1717. He was ap- 
pointed physician in ordinary to George I, 
and was knighted by him. Robinson died at 
an advanced age on 29 March 1748. He 
married Alethea, daughter of George Morley, 
and left a son William. 

Though his letters and papers deal with 
natural history generally, he paid particular 
attention to plants, and was styled by Pluke- 
net in 1696 (Almagestum, p.11) ‘vir de re her- 
baria optime meritus.’ Thereis evidence that 
he assisted both James Petiver and Samuel 
Dale in the latinity of their scientific works, 
while Ray repeatedly acknowledges his assist- 
ance, especially in his ‘ Historia Plantarum’ 
(1686) and ‘Synopsis Stirpium’(1690). Robin- 
son was mainly instrumental in securing the 
publication of Ray’s ‘Wisdom of God in 
Creation,’ and suggested the ‘Synopsis Ani- 
malium’ and the ‘Sylloge Stirpium Euro- 
pearum.’ His own contributions to, the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ include: 1. ‘An 
Account of the four first volumes of the 
“Hortus Malabaricus,”’ in Nos. 145-214, 
2. ‘Description, with a Figure, of the Bridge 
of St. Esprit,’ vol. xiv. No. 160, p. 584 
(1684). 3. ‘The Natural Sublimation of 
Sulphur from the Pyrites and Limestone, 
at AXtna, Vesuvius, and Solfatara,’ vol. xv. 
No. 169, p. 924 (1685). 4. ‘ Observations on 
Boiling FountainsandSubterraneous Steams,’ 
vol.xv. Nos. 169 and 172, pp.922, 1038 (1685), 
5. ‘Lake Avernus,’ 7b. No. 172. 6. ‘The 
Scotch Barnacle and French Macreuse,’ 2. 
p- 1036. 7. ‘Tubera Terre or Truffles,’ vol. 
xvii, No. 204, p. 935 (1693). 8. ‘Account of 
Henry Jenkins, who lived 169 years,’ vol. xix. 
No, 221, p. 267 (1696). 9. ‘Observations 
made in 1683 and 1684 about Rome and 
Naples,’ vol. xxix. No, 349, p. 4738. 10. ‘On 
the Northern Auroras, as observed over Vesu- 
vius and the Strombolo Islands,’ 2d. p. 483. 

Robinson has been credited with ‘Two 
Essays by L.P., M.A., from Oxford, concern- 
ing some errors about the Creation, General 
Flood, and Peopling of the World, and... 
the rise of Fables . . .’ London, 8vo, 1695. 
But in a printed letter, in answer to remarks 
by John Harris (1667 ?-1719) [q. v.], ad- 
dressed by Robinson to William Wotton, 
B.D., a college friend, Robinson solemnly 
denied the authorship of the ‘Two Essays,’ 
at the same time owning to having assisted 
the author, and to having written the intro- 
duction to Sir John Narborough’s ‘ Account 
of several late Voyages’ (London, 8vo, 1694), 
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and the epistle dedicatory to the English 


translation of Father Louis Le Comte’s ‘ Me- 
moirs and Observations madein . . . China’ 
(London, 8vo, 1697). Harris printed a re- 
joinder to Robinson. 


[Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees; Pulteney’s 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany (1790), ii. 
118-20; Life of Ray in Select Remains (1760) ; 
Philosophical Letters (1718); Munk’s Coll. of 
Phys, (1878), vol. i.] G. 8. B. 


ROBINSON, THOMAS ( 77. 1520-1561), 
dean of Durham. [See RoBERrson.] 


ROBINSON, THOMAS (72. 1588-1603), 
lutenist and composer, born in England, 
seems at an early age to have practised his 
profession at the court of Denmark. He‘ was 
thought, in Denmark at Elsinore,’ he says, 
‘the fittest to instruct’ the Princess Anne, 
the king of Denmark’s daughter, afterwards 
queen of England (Dedication to James I of 
Schoole of Musicke). Although the frequent 
visits of English musicians to the court of 
Christian IV were recorded at the time, and 
the records have been published by Dr. 
Hammerich, no notice of Robinson’s sojourn 
in Denmark has been discovered. 

In 1603 Robinson published ‘ The Schoole 
of Musicke, wherein is taught the perfect 
method of true fingering of the Lute, Pan- 
dora, Orpharion, and Viol de Gamba’ (printed 
by Thomas Este, London). The preface has 
an allusion to a former work by Robinson, 
which is not known tobe extant. Robinson 
describes the lute as the ‘ best-beloved instru- 
ment,’ and readers are encouraged to teach 
themselves to play at sight any lesson ‘if it 
be not too trickified.’ The instructions are 
written in the form of a dialogue. Hawkins 
observed that this book, in which the method 
of Adrian le Roy was generally followed, 
‘tended to explain a practice which the 
masters of the lute have ever shown an un- 
willingness to divulge’ (History, 2nd ed. 
p. 567). Rules for singing are not forgotten, 
and lessons for viol da gamba as well as 
lute are set down in tablature. Some of 
the music was old, but other specimens, 
including almains, galliards, gigues, toys, 
and Robinson’s Riddle, were ‘new out of 
the fat.’ 

Another THomas Roxinson (fl. 1622), 
pamphleteer, seems to have been a native of 
King’s Lynn, and to have been sent to Cam- 
bridge at the expense of Thomas Gurlin, a 
well-to-do citizen of Lynn; but an academic 
career proved distasteful, and he took to the 
sea. Landing at Lisbon on one of his voy- 
ages, he fell in with Father Seth alias Joseph 
Foster, who was in charge of the English 
nunnery there. The nunnery was descended 
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from the Brigittine convent, which was lo- 


cated at the time of the English Reformation 
at Sion House, Isleworth. All the inmates 
at Lisbon were Englishwomen. According 
to his own account, Robinson was persuaded 
by Father Seth to enter the convent in the 
capacity of secretary and mass priest. He 
spent two yearsthere. Returning to London, 
he recorded the immoral practices which he 
affirms he had witnessed in ‘The Anatomy of 
the English Nunnery at Lisbon in Portugall 
described and laid open by one that was some 
time a yonger brother of the covent,’ London 
(by George Purslowe), 1622... The dedication 
was addressed to Thomas Gurlin, then mayor 
of King’s Lynn. A new edition, dated 1623, 
has an engraved title-page ; one of the com- 
partments supplies in miniature a full-length 
portrait of Robinson. The writer exhibits 
a strong protestant bias, and his evidence 
cannot be accepted quite literally... But his 
pamphlet was well received by English pro- 
testants. Robinson’s version of some of his 
worst charges against the nuns was intro- 
duced in 1625 by the dramatist Thomas 
Middleton into his ‘Game at Chess’ (Mip- 
DLETON, Works, ed. Bullen, vii. 101, 1380). 


[Authorities cited.] L. M. M. 


ROBINSON, THOMAS (d. 1719), writer 
on natural history, was appointed to the 
rectory of Ousby, Cumberland, in 1672. After 
service on Sundays he presided at a kind of 
club at the village alehouse, where each 
member spent a sum not exceeding one 
penny ; he was also a warm encourager of 
village sports, especially football. His lei- 
sure he devoted to collecting facts about the 
mining, minerals, and natural history of the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
which he put before the world in a quaint 
‘Anatomy of the Earth,’ London, 1694, 4to. 
This was followed by ‘An Essay towards a 
Natural History of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, to which is annexed a Vindication of 
the Philosophical and Theological Paraphrase 
of the Mosaick System of the Creation,’ 2 pts. 
London, 1709, 8vo; and ‘New Observations 
on the Natural History of this World, of 
Matter, and this World of Life... To which 
is added Some Thoughts concerning Paradise, 
the Conflagration of the World, and a trea- 
tise of Meteorology,’ London, 1698, 8vo (the 
same, with a different title-page, London, 
1699, 8vo). Robinson died rector of Ousby 
in 1719. He was married, and had eight 
children. 


[Hutchinson’s Hist. of Cumberland, i. 224-5; 
Nicolson and Burn’s Hist. of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland ; Jefferson’s Hist. of Leath Ward, 
p. 257; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. N. 
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ROBINSON, THOMAS (d. 1747), legal 
author, son of Mathew Robinson of Edgley, 
Yorkshire, was admitted on 14 April 1730 of 
Lincoln’s Inn, but was never called to the 
bar. He died on 28 Dec. 1747. 

Robinson was author of ‘The Common 
Law of Kent, or the Customs of Gavelkind; 
with an appendix concerning Borough Eng- 
lish, London, 1741, 8vo—a work which con- 
centrates much antiquarian learning in very 
small compass, and may almost rank as 
authoritative. A third edition, by John 
‘Wilson of Lincoln’s Inn, appeared at Lon- 
don in 1822, 8yo; and a new edition, by 
: . D. Norwood, solicitor, at Ashford in 1858, 

vO. 


[Lincoln’s Inn Reg.; Gent. Mag. 1747, p. 592; 
London Mag. 1747, p. 616; Atheneum, 1859, 
i. 710.] M. R. 


ROBINSON, THOMAS, first Baron 
GRANTHAM (1695-1770), diplomatist, born in 
1695, was fourth son of Sir William Robin- 
son, bart., of Newby, Yorkshire, and Mary, 
eldest daughter of George Aislabie of Stud- 
ley Royal in the same county. The family 
was descended from William Robinson (1522— 
1616), an ‘eminent Hamburg merchant,’ 
who was mayor of York and its representa- 
tive in parliament in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The mayor's grandson, of the same name, was 
knighted in 1633, became high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1638, and died in 1658. The 
latter’s son by his second wife, Metcalfe Ro- 
binson (d. 1689), was created a baronet on 
30 July 1660. Sir Metcalfe’s nephew, Wil- 
liam Robinson (1655-1736), succeeded to 
his estates. He sat for Northallerton in the 
Convention parliament, and from 1697 to 
1722 represented York. In 1689 he was high 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and in 1700 lord mayor 
of York. The baronetcy, which had lapsed 
at his uncle’s death, was revived in him. 
He died at Newby, Yorkshire, on 22 Dec. 
1736, and was buried at Topcliffe. He had 
five sons and a daughter. ‘The second son, 
Sir Tancred (d. 1754), third baronet, became 
rear-admiral of the white, and was lord 
mayor of York in 1718 and 1738. 

Thomas, the youngest son, was educated 
at Westminster, and was admitted on 12 Jan. 
1711-12 at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was elected scholar in April 1714, and 
minor fellow on 10 July 1719. Entering the 
diplomatic service, he became in 1723 secre- 
tary to the English embassy at Paris. During 
the absence of the ambassador, Horace Wal- 
pole the elder, in 1724 and 1727, he acted as 
chargé d’affaires, and acquired the confidence 
both of his chief and of Fleury, the French 
minister (Coxn, Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, 


ii, 544). Robinson was always attached to 
the Walpoles, and on 9 March 1742, after Sir 
Robert’s fall, he sent Horace ‘ the warmest 
professions of friendship, service, and devo- 
tion,’ adding that his letters to him were to be 
looked upon as letters to Sir Robert (¢. iii. 
596-7). 

In 1728-9 Robinson was one of the three 
English representatives at the congress of 
Soissons. On 17 June 1730 he arrived at 
Vienna in order to act for the ambassador, 
Lord Waldegrave, while on leave. But 
Waldegraye did not return, and Robinson 
remained as English ambassador at Vienna 
for eighteen years. The object of English 
policy at the time was to re-establish friendly 
relations with the emperor without disturbing 
the existing arrangements with France and 
the Dutch. Robinson’s task was complicated 
by his having to take into account the inte- 
rests of George II as elector of Hanover. On 
8 Feb. 1781 he was privately instructed to 
sign the treaty of Vienna, and to leave the 
German points for future consideration. The 
‘thrice salutary’ treaty was accordingly com- 
pleted on 16 March 1731 (7d. ii. 97; cf. Car- 
LYLE, Frederick, iii. 86-7, 168; Marchmont 
Papers, i. 62). The imperialists complained 
that he had ‘sucked them to the very blood.’ 
His exertions threw him into a fever (Cox, 
Walpole, iii.99, 100). On10 April Harrington 
forwarded to him 1,000. from George II, ac- 
companied with emphatically expressed ap- 
proval of his conduct. He was to have his 
choice of staying at Vienna with increased 
emoluments, or of taking any other post that 
should be more agreeable to him (2. iii.101). 
Robinson petitioned for recall. Neverthe- 
less he was kept at Vienna, ‘for the most 
part without instructions’ (to H. Pelham, 
29 July and 30 Sept. 1733). In the matter 
of the projected match between Don Carlos 
and the second daughter of the Emperor 
Charles VI, Robinson, acting on George II’s 
private instructions, resisted the union. Ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Walpole, he was the 
great obstacle to the match, and ‘ deserved 
hanging for his conduct in that affair’ (LoRp 
Harvey, Memoirs, ii. 104-6). 

The accessions of Maria Theresa and Fre- 
derick the Great in 1740 completed the change 
in the European system which the conclusion 
of the family compact had begun. Robinson 
had now to remind Maria Theresa of the ser- 
vices received by her father from England 
in the Spanish succession war, with a view 
to an alliance against France, while he 
had also the unpleasant task of urging upon 
her the necessity of making concessions to 
Prussia (cf. CoxE, House of Austria, 11. 238- 
240). Under stress of the recently formed 
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coalition of France and Bavaria with Prussia, 
Robinson at length induced Maria Theresa 
to consent to an accommodation with Frede- 
rick, who had invaded Silesia. On 7 Aug. 
1741 he had an interview with Frederick at 
Strehlen. Frederick, according to Carlyle, 
complained that Robinson ‘ negotiated in a 
wordy, high droning way, as if he were 
speaking in parliament.’ Frederickdemanded 
the cession of Breslau and Lower Silesia, 
and the negotiation was consequently futile. 
Robinson left Strehlen on the 9th. Carlyle, 
who founds his account of the negotiation on 
Robinson’s despatch to Harrington of 9 Aug., 
dubs the document the ‘ Robinsoniad’ (see 
Frederick the Great, v. 42-8). 

On29 Aug. Robinson reappeared at Breslau 
with new concessions wrung from the re- 
luctant Maria Theresa ; but Frederick refused 
to negotiate. When, a week later, Lower 
Silesia was offered, Frederick found the new 
propositions of ‘Vinfatigable Robinson’ as 
chimerical as the old (CARLYLE, v. 70). Sub- 
' sequently Robinson urgently appealed to 
Maria Theresa, whom, according to Sir Luke 
Schaub, he sometimes moved to tears, to give 
Frederick better terms. Although he pro- 
mised her subsidies, he informed her on 
2 Aug. 1745, ‘in a copious, sonorous speech,’ 
that in view of the ineffective assistance she 
had rendered to England against France, the 
former power must make peace with Prussia 
(ab. vi. 112-14; cf. Marchmont Papers, i. 
217). On 18 July 1748 Robinson received a 
peremptory despatch from Newcastle, now 
secretary of state, demanding the concur- 
rence of Maria Theresa in a general pacifica- 
tion. In case of refusal or delay, Robinson 
was to leave Vienna within forty-eight hours. 
Robinson believed Maria Theresa ready to 
negotiate in due course, but she made no 
sign within the stipulated period, and on 
26 July Robinson left Vienna for Hanover. 
He was now appointed joint plenipotentiary 
of England with Sandwich in the peace nego- 
tiations of Aix-la-Chapelle (Coxn, Pelham 
Administration, i.451-2). He left Hanover 
for the scene of negotiations on 13 Aug., 
being secretly entrusted by both the king and 
Newcastle with the principal direction of 
affairs (2b. i. 465, 466, ii. 7, 8). Sandwich 
had tried to conclude the negotiations before 
Robinson’s arrival (Newcastle to H. Pelham, 
25 Aug.; Coxs, ii. 10); but the two plenipo- 
tentiaries subsequently worked in harmony 
(Bedford Corresp. i.502). Kaunitz, the Aus- 
trian representative, at first ‘ went with them 
in nothing;’ but the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was finally signed on 18 Oct. 1748. 

Soon after Robinson’s return to England 
he was made one of the lords commissioners 
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of trade—‘a scurvy reward after making 
the peace,’ wrote Walpole to Mann on 26 Dec. 
1748. Robinson, who had held a seat in par- 
liament for Thirsk from 1727 to 1734, was 
on 30 Dec. 1748 elected for Christchurch. 
He continued to represent that borough till 
1761. In 1749 he was appointed master of 
the great wardrobe, and was next year sworn 
of the privy council. On the death of Henry 
Pelham in 1754, Newcastle, at the ling’s 
suggestion, appointed Robinson, who was a 
favourite at court, secretary of state for the 
southern department, with the leadership of 
the House of Commons (cf. Buss Dopine- 
TON, Diary, 2 Sept. 1755). He accepted the 
seals with great reluctance, and stipulated 
for a brief tenure of them (Chesterfield 
Corresp. ed. Mahon, iv. 119). Newcastle 
tried to persuade Pitt, then a member of the 
ministry as paymaster-general, that the ap- 
pointment was favourable to his interests, 
for Robinson had no parliamentary talents 
which could give rise to jealousy (Chatham 
Corresp. i. 96). Pitt’s own view of Robin- 
son’s qualifications was expressed in his re- 
mark to Fox, ‘The duke might as well have 
sent us his jackboot to lead us’ (STANHOPE, 
Hist. of England, 1846, iv. 60, from Lorp 
Orrorv’s Memoirs, ii. 101). To Temple, 
however, he described Robinson as ‘a very 
worthy gentleman’ (Grenville Papers, i. 120). 
Robinson’s colleagues combined against him, 
and rendered his position impossible; Pitt 
openly attacked him, and the war secre- 
tary (Henry Fox) ironically defended him. 
On 1 Dec. Walpole wrote that ‘Pitt and 
Fox have already mumbled Sir T. Robinson 
cruelly.’ Murray, the attorney-general, was 
Robinson’s only faithful ally in the House 
of Commons. The government majority 
was, says Waldegrave, largely composed of 
‘laughers.’ While in office Robinson, ac- 
cording to Bancroft, told the American agents 
‘they must fight for their own altars and 
firesides’ (Hist. United States, iii.117). From 
April to September 1755 he acted as a lord 
justice during George IT’s absence from Eng- 
land. In November 1755 Robinson ‘cheer- 
fully gave up the seals’ to Fox, and was 
reappointed master of the wardrobe. That 
office he reformed and retained during the 
rest of the reign. He also received a pension 
on the Irish establishment. The king would 
have preferred to retain Robinson as secretary 
of state; for besides sympathising with the 
king’s German interests, his experience gave 
him a wide knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
he was a capable man of business. Robinson, 
however, well knew his own deficiencies ; 
and when in the spring of 1757 George IT, 
through Waldegrave, again offered him the 
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secretaryship of state, he ‘with a most sub- 
missive preamble sent an absolute refusal’ 
(Dopineton, Diary, 23 March 1757). 

On the accession of George III, Walpole 
relates that ‘ What is Sir Thomas Robinson 
to have?’ was a question in every mouth. 
On 7 April 1761 he received a peerage, with 
the title of Baron Grantham. In 1764 he 
signed a protest in the House of Lords against 
the resolution that privilege of parliament 
does not cover the publication of seditious 
libels (Ann. Reg. 1764, p. 178). In July 1765 
he was named joint postmaster-general, and 
held the office till December 1766. 

Grantham died at Whitehall on 30 Sept. 
1770, and was buried at Chiswick on 6 Oct. 
Walpole declares that at his death he was a 
‘miserable object,’ owing to scurvy. He 
was a fairly able diplomatist, painstaking, 
and not without persuasive power. Horace 
Walpole the younger, who always refers to 
him as ‘ Vienna Robinson,’ exaggerated his 
German proclivities (see Coxz, Sir R. Wal- 


pole, iii. 114). .The best estimate of him is. 


probably that given by Lord Waldegrave, 
who says that Robinson was a good secretary 
of state, as far as business capacity went, but 
was quite ignorant of the ways of the House 
of Commons. When he played the orator 
(which was too often) even his friends could 
hardly keep their countenances. It is signi- 
ficant that no speech by Robinson appears 
in the ‘Parliamentary History.’ Carlyle 
found his despatches rather heavy, ‘but full 
of inextinguishable zeal withal.’ His descrip- 
tions of the imperial ministers, and especially 
his appreciation of Prince Eugéne, show 
insight into character. 

Robinson married, on 13 July 1737, Frances, 
third daughter by his first wife of Thomas 
Worsley, esq. of Hovingham, Yorkshire. She 
died in 1750, leaving issue two sons and 
six daughters, and was buried at Chiswick 
on 6 Nov. of that year. The elder son, 
Thomas, second baron Grantham, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

[The Robinson Papers, or Grantham MSS, 
(Add. MSS. 28780-877, and 22529) were largely 
utilised by Coxe in the various works quoted 
above, and by Carlyle in his History of Frede- 
rick the Great. See also Coxe’s Life of Horatio, 
Lord Walpole, i. 198, 199, 208-10, 276 et. seq. 
810, 311, ii. 254; Walpole’s Letters, ii. 140, 
218, 232, 284, 376, 408, 484, ili. 78, 80, 362, iv. 
384, v. 260, and Memoirs of George II, i. 388, 
ji, 44-5, 93-4; Lord Waldegrave's Memoirs, 

p. 19, 31-2, 46, 52, 81, 108; Bedford Corresp. 
1. 450-1, 476-9, 480-1, 502; Bubb Dodington’s 
Diary, passim; Ret, Memb. Parl.; Thackeray's 
Life of Chatham, i. 208-9, 225; Gent. Mag. 
1770, p. 487 ; Lord Stanhope’s Hist. of England, 
1846, chap. xxxii.; Collins’s Peerage, 5th edit. 


vol. vill. ; G. E. C.’s Peerage ; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees, vol, i.; admission book’ of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; authorities cited.] 

G. Lz G..N, 


ROBINSON, Str THOMAS (1700?- 
1777), ‘long Sir Thomas,’ governor of Barba- 
dos and amateur architect, born about 1700, 
was eldest son and heir of William Robinson 
(bapt. Rokeby, Yorkshire, 23 Sept. 1675, d. 
24 Feb. 1720), who married, in 1699, Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Walters of 
Cundall in Yorkshire; she died on 26 July 
1780, aged 53, and was buried in the centre 
of the south aisle of Merton church, Surrey, 
where a marble monument was placed to her 
memory. Sir Thomas, her son, also erected 
in the old Roman highway, near Rokeby, an 
obelisk in her honour. Another son, Richard 
Robinson, first baron Rokeby [q. v.], was 
primate of Ireland, 

After finishing his education, Thomas 
travelled over a great part of Europe, giving 
special attention to the ancient architecture 
of Greece and Italy and the school of Pal- 
ladio. He thus cultivated a taste which 
dominated the rest of his life. On return- 
ing to England he purchased a commission 
in the army, but soon resigned it in favour 
of his brother Septimus, and at the general 
election in 1727 was returned to parlia- 
ment, through the influence of the family of 
Howard, for the borough of Morpeth in 


, Northumberland. On 25 Oct. 1728 he mar- 


ried, at Belfrey’s, York, Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Charles Howard, third earl of 
Carlisle, and widow of Nicholas, lord Lech- 
mere. While in parliament he made several 
long speeches, including one very fine speech 
which, according to Horace Walpole, he was 
supposed to have found among the papers 
of his wife’s first husband. About this 
time he designed for his wife’s brother the 
west wing of Castle Howard, which, though 
pronounced to be not devoid of merit, is out 
of harmony with the other parts. Later 
in life he and Welbore Ellis persuaded 
Sir William Stanhope to ‘improve’ Pope’s 
garden, and in the process the place was 
spoilt, 

Robinson was created a baronet on 10 March 
1730-1, with remainder to his brothers and 
to Matthew Robinson of Edgley in York- 
shire, and from November 1735 to February 
1742 he was a commissioner of excise. His 
expenditure was very extravagant both in 
London and on his own estate. He rebuilt 
the mansion at Rokeby, enclosed the park 
with a stone wall (1725-30), and planted 
many forest trees (1730). These acts were 
recorded in 1787, in two Latin inscriptions 
on two marble tables, fixed in the two stone 
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piers at the entrance to the park from Greta 
Bridge. He practically made the Rokeby 
of which Sir Walter Scott wrote and which 
the tourist visits (cf. WuHITaKER, Hist. of 
Richmondshire, i. 184). He built the great 
bridge which spans the Tees at Rokeby. 
Among other works which he designed are 
parts of Ember Court, Surrey, then the resi- 
dence of the Onslows, and the Gothic gate- 
way at Bishop Auckland in Durham. In 
London he ‘ gave balls to all the men and 
women in power and in fashion, and ruined 
himself” Horace Walpole gives an account 
of his ball ‘to a little girl of the Duke of 
Richmond’ in October 1741. There were 
two hundred guests invited, ‘from Miss 
in bib and apron to my lord chancellor 
[Hardwicke] in bib and mace’ (Miss Burry, 
Journals, ii. 26-7). A second ball was given 
by him on 2 Dec. 1741, when six hundred 
persons were invited and two hundred at- 
tended (WALPOLE, Corresp. i. 95). 

The state of Robinson’s finances brought 
abouthisexpatriation. Lord Lincoln coveted 
his house at Whitehall, and, to obtain it, 
secured for him in January 1742 the post of 
governor of Barbados. Arriving in Barbados 
on 8 Aug. 1742, he was at once in trouble 
with his assembly, who .raised difficulties 
about voting his salary. His love of building 
led to further dispute, for, without consult- 
ing the house, he ordered expensive changes 
in his residence at Pilgrim, and he under- 
took the construction of an armoury and 
arsenal, which were acknowledged to have 
been much wanted. In the result he had to 
pay most of the charges out of his own pocket. 
Another quarrel, in which he had more right 
on his side, was as to the command of the 
forces in the island. Eventually a petition 
was sent home which resulted in his recall 
on 14 April 1747. His first wife had died at 
Bath on 10 April 1739, and was buried in the 
family vault under the new churchof Rokeby. 
He married at Barbados a second wife, 
whose maiden name was Booth; she was the 
widow of Samuel Salmon, a rich ironmonger. 
She is said to have paid 10,000/. for the honour 
of being a lady, but she declined to follow 
Robinson to England. On his return to his 
own country the old habits seized him. He 
again gave balls and breakfasts, and among 
the. breakfasts was one to the Princess of 
Wales (2d. ii. 395). In a note to Mason's 
‘ Kpistle to Shebbeare’ he is dubbed ‘the 
Petronius of the present age.’ 

Robinson acquired a considerable number 
of shares in Ranelagh Gardens, and became 
the director of the entertainments, when his 
knowledge of the fashionable world proved 
of use. He built for himself a house 


called Prospect Place, adjoining the gardens 
(Braver, Old Chelsea, p. 297), and gave mag- 
nificent feasts (Lapy Mary Coxs, Journal, 
ii, 318, 378, iii, 433). At the coronation of 
George ITI, on 22 Sept. 1761, the last occa- 
sion on which the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine were represented by deputy as 
doing homage to the king of England, Ro- 
binson acted as the first of these dukes, 
walking ‘in proper mantle’ next the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Gent. Mag. 1761, p. 
419). Churchill, in his poem of ‘ The Ghost,’ 
erroneously assigns to him the part of Aqui- 
taine. Mrs. Bray speaks of his fondness for 
‘books, the fine arts, music, and refined 
society,’ and mentions that he had long 
suffered from weakness in the eyes. At 
last he became blind, and her father used 
often to read to him (Autobiography, pp. 
46-8). 

ie was forced in 1769 to dispose 
of Rokeby, which had been in the posses- 
sion of his family since 1610, to John Sawrey 
Morritt, the father of J. B. 8. Morritt [q. v.] 
He died at his house at Chelsea on 3 March 
1777, aged 76, without leaving legitimate 
issue, and was buried in the south-east corner 
of the chancel of Merton church, a monu- 
ment being placed there to his memory 
(Mannine and Bray, Surrey, i. 260-1). A 
second monument was erected for him in 
Westminster Abbey, and by his will a monu- 
ment was also placed there to the memory 
of ‘the accomplished woman, agreeable com- 
panion, and sincere friend, his first wife 
(StanLpy, Westminster Abbey, 5th edit. pp. 
233-4; FAuLKNER, Chelsea, ii.315). He was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his next sur- 
viving brother, William. 

Robinson was tall and thin, while his con- 
temporary of the same name was short and 
fat. ‘I can’t imagine,’ said the witty Lady 
Townshend, ‘ why one is preferred to the 
other. The one is as broad as the other is 
long.’ The nose and chin on the head of the 
cudgel of Joseph Andrews, ‘ which was copied 
from the face of a certain long English baronet 
of infinite wit, humour, and gravity,’ is sup- 
posed to be a satiric touch by Fielding at his 
expense, and he is identified with the figure 
standing in a side box in Hogarth’s picture 
of the ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ His appearance was 
‘often rendered still more remarkable by his 
hunting dress, a postilion’s cap, a light green 
jacket, and buckskin breeches.’ Tn one of 
the sudden whims which seized him he set 
off in this attire to visit a married sister who 
was settled in Paris. He arrived when the 
company was at dinner, and a French abbé, 
who was one of the guests, at last gasped 
out, ‘Excuse me, sir! Are you the famous 
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Robinsor Crusoe so remarkable in history?’ 
a6 mee Talleyrand Souvenirs, pp. 145- 


Robinson was a ‘specious, empty man,’ 
with a talent for flattery, remarkable even 
in that age for his ‘profusion of words and 
bows and compliments.’ He and Lord Ches- 
terfield maintained a correspondence for fifty 
years, and Sir Thomas kept all the letters 
which he received and copies of the answers 
which he sent. At his death he left them ‘to 
an apothecary who had married his natural 
daughter, with injunctions to publish all,’ but 
Robinson’s brother Richard stopped the pub- 
lication. Chesterfield, in his last illness, 
remarked to Robinson—such is probably the 
correct version of the story—‘Ah! Sir Thomas, 
It will be sooner over with me than it would 
be with you, for I am dying by inches;’ and 
the same peer referred to him in theepigram— 


Unlike my subject will I frame my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 


Sir John Hawkins records (Life of Johnson, 
p. 191) that when Chesterfield desired to 
appease Dr. Johnson, he employed Robinson 
as his mediator. Sir Thomas, with much 
flattery, vowed that if his circumstances per- 
mitted it, he himself would settle 500/. a 
year on Johnson. ‘ Who,then, are you?’ was 
the inquiry, and the answer was ‘ Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a Yorkshire baronet.’ ‘Sir,’ re- 
plied Johnson, ‘if the first peer of the realm 
were to make me such an offer, I would show 
him the way down stairs.’ Boswell, on a 
later occasion, found Robinson sitting with 
Johnson (Life, ed. Hill, i. 434), and Dr. Max- 
well records that Johnson once reproved Sir 
Thomas with the remark, ‘ You talk the lan- 
guage of a savage.’ 


[Foster’s Yorkshire Families (Howard pedi- 
gree); Plantagenet-Harrison’s Yorkshire, pp. 
414-15; Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 225-8; Arch- 
dall’s Irish Peerage, vii. 171-2; Walpole and 
Mason (ed. Mitford), i. 278-9, 440; Walpole’s 
Notes to Chesterfield’s Memoirs (Philobiblon 
Soe, xi. 70-2); Walpole’s Letters, i. 95, 122, ii. 
284, 395, iii. 4, v. 408, vi. 427, vill. 71; Wal- 
poliana, ii. 130-1; Lady Hervey’s Letters, 
1821, pp. 164-5 ; Nichols’s Hogarth Anecd. 1785, 
p. 22; Churchill’s Poems, 1804 ed. ii. 183-4; 
Saturday Review, 5 Nov. 1887, pp. 624-5; 
Dictionary of Architecture; Schomburgk’s His- 
tory of Barbados, pp. 326-7; Poyer’s Histo 
of Barbados.] W.P.C. 


ROBINSON, THOMAS, second Baron 
GRantHAM (1738-1786), born at Vienna on 
30 Nov. 1738, wasthe elderson of Thomas, first 
baron Grantham [q. v.], by his wife Frances, 
third daughter of Thomas Worsley of Hov- 
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ingham in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was educated at Westminster School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1757. At the general elec- 
tion in March 1761 he was returned to the 
House of Commons for Christchurch in 
Hampshire, and continued to represent that 
borough for nine years. He was appointed 
secretary of the British embassy to the in- 
tended congress at Augsburg in April 1761, 
and on 11 Oct. 1766 he became one of the 
commissioners of trade and plantations. On 
13 Feb. 1770 he was promoted to the post of 
vice-chamberlain of the household, and was 
sworn a member of the privy council on the 
26th of the same month. He succeeded his 
father as second Baron Grantham on 30 Sept. 
1770, and took his seat in the House of Lords 
at the opening of parliament on 13 Nov. fol- 
lowing (Journals of the House of Lords, xxxiii. 
4). He kissed hands on his appointment as 
ambassador at Madrid on 25 Jan. 1771, and 
held that post until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in 1779. According to Horace Walpole, 
Grantham was ‘ under a cloud’ in 1775. ‘A 
person unknown had gone on a holiday to 
the East India House and secretary’s office, 
and, being admitted, had examined all the 
papers, retired, and could not be discovered. 
Lord Grantham was suspected, and none of 
the grandees would converse with him’ 
(Journal of the Reign of King George III, 
1859, 1. 486-7). Deceived by Florida Blanca, 
Grantham confided in the neutrality of the 
Spanish court to the last, and wrote home 
in January 1779, ‘I really believe this court 
is sincere in wishing to bring about a pacifi- 
cation’ (Bancrori, History of the United 
States, 1876, vi. 180). He seconded the ad- 
dress at the opening of the session on 25 Nov. 
1779, and declared that ‘Spain had acted a 
most ungenerous and unprovoked part’ 
against Great Britain (Parl. Hist. xx.1025-7). 
He was appointed first commissioner of the 
board of trade and foreign plantations on 
9 Dec. 1780, a post which he held until the 
abolition of the board in June 1782. Grant- 
ham joined Lord Shelburne’s administration 
as secretary of state for the foreign depart- 
ment in July 1782, and he assisted Shelburne 
in the conduct of the negotiations with 
France, Spain, and America, He defended 
the preliminary articles of peace in the House 
of Lords on 7 Feb. 17838, and pleaded that 
the peace was ‘as good a one as, considering 
our situation, we could possibly have had’ 
(Parl. Hist. xxiii. 402-4). He resigned 
office on the formation of the coalition go- 
vernment in April 1783. Grantham, who 
had declined, upon the declaration of war 
with Spain, any longer to accept his salary 
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as ambassador, was granted a pension of 
2,000/. a year on retiring from the foreign 
office( WALPOLE, Journal of the Reign of King 
George III, ii.595; Parl. Hist. xxiii. 549). It 
appears that he already enjoyed another pen- 
sion of 3,000/. a year,which had been granted 
to his father for two lives, and secured on the 
Trish establishment. He was appointed a 
member of the committee of the privy 


council for the consideration of all matters ' 
relating to trade and foreign plantations on | 


5 March 1784. He died at Grantham House, 
Putney Heath, Surrey, on 20 July 1786, 
and was buried on the 27th at Chiswick in 
Middlesex. He married, on 17 Aug. 1780, 
Lady Mary Jemima Grey Yorke, younger 
daughter and coheiress of Philip, second earl 
of Hardwicke; she died at Whitehall on 
7 Jan. 1880, aged 72, By her he left two 
sons: Thomas Philip, who succeeded his 
father in the barony of Grantham and his 
maternal aunt in the earldom of De Grey 
|e Grey, THomas PHILIP DB, EARL DE 

REY]; and Frederick John (afterwards first 
Earl of Ripon) [q. v.] 

Grantham was ‘a very agreeable, pleasing 
man’ (WaLpoue, Letters, vill. 258), and 
‘possessed solid though not: eminent parts, 


together with a knowledge of foreign affairs | 


and of Europe’ (WRAXALL, Hist. and Pos- 
thumous Memoirs, 1884, ii. 357). A folio 
volume of about one hundred pages, contain- 
ing notes by Grantham while in office (1766- 
1769), is preserved at Wrest Park (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 1st Rep. App. p. 8). Portions of his 
correspondence have been preserved in the 
manuscript collections of the Duke of Man- 
chester (2. p. 18), the Countess Cowper (7b. 
ii. App. p. 9), the Karl of Cathcart (2. ii. App. 
p. 26), the Earl of Bradford (2d. ii. App. p.30), 
Sir Henry Gunning (76. ili: App. p. 250), and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne (76. 11i. App. p. 146, 
vy. App. pp. 241, 253, 254, vi. App. p. 238). 
Other portions will be found among the 
Egerton and the Additional MSS. in the 
British Museum (see Indices for 1846-7, 
_ 1854-75, 1882-7, and 1888-93). A mezzo- 
tint engraving of Grantham by William 
Dickinson after Romney was published in 
1783. 


[Walpole’s Letters, 1857-9, ill. 476, vii, 236, 
406, 465-6, vill. 249, 415, 419, ix. 62; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III, 1894, i. 
42-8, iv. 176; Political Memoranda of Francis, 
fifth Duke of Leeds (Camden Soe. publ.), 1884, 
pp. 19, 78, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82; Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, 
1875-6, iii. 222-389; Diaries and Correspon- 
dence of James Harris, first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, 1844, i. 524-5, 526-7, 528-39, 541-2, ii. 
1, 7-26, 28-38, 41; Jesse’s George Selwyn and 
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his Contemporaries, 1843-4, iii. 15-17, 33-6; 
Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, 1823, ii. 
122-3; Lysons’s Environs of London, 1792- 
1811, ii. 217-18 ; Collins’s Peerage of England, 
1812, vii. 292; Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1894, pp. 
674, 1189; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, iv. 
80; Grad. Cantabr. 1823, p. 401; Alumni 
‘Westmon. 1852, p. 546; Gent. Mag. 1786 1i. 622, 
1830 i. 90; Official Return of Members of Par- 
liament, ii. 180, 142; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees.] G.F. R. B. 


ROBINSON, THOMAS (1749-1813), 
divine, was born at Wakefield, Yorkshire, on 
10 Sept. 1749, in the house adjoining that in 
which Archbishop Potter was born. His 
father, James Robinson, was a hosier there. 
He was sent at an early age to the grammar 
school of his native town, whence he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1768. 
In April 1771 he was elected a scholar of his 
college, in 1772 he graduated as seventh 
wrangler (M.A. 1775), in October of the same 
year he was made a fellow of his college, 
and in 17738 he gained one of the members’ 
prizes for a Latin essay. In or about 1772 
he was ordained to the joint curacies of 
Witcham and Wichford in the Isle of Ely, 
but from 1778 to 1778 he was afternoon lec- 
turer at All Saints’, Leicester, and chaplain 
to the infirmary. In 1778 he was appointed 
to a lectureship newly founded in St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester. Later on in the same year 
he was made vicar of St. Mary’s. The state 
of Leicester at the time, and the improvement 
wrought in it by Robinson, are forcibly de- 


| scribed by Robert Hallinaeulogium delivered 


before the Auxiliary Bible Society at Lei- 
cester, shortly after Robinson’s death, and 
subsequently printed. At St. Mary’s in 1784 
Robinson commenced the series of discourses 
onsacred biography by which heis best known. 
The earliest appeared in the‘ Theological Mis- 
cellany’of 1784, and the whole series was even- 
tually printed under the title of ‘Scripture 
Characters’ (1793, 4 vols. 12mo; 10th edit. 
1815; abridgment, 1816). Hewrote also ‘The 
Christian System Unfolded, or Essays on the 
Doctrines and Duties of Christianity ’ (1805, 
3 vols. 8vo), and some shorter pieces. A 
collective edition of his ‘ Works’ was pub- 
lished in 8 vols. London, 1814. Robinson 
died at Leicester on 24 March 1818, and was 
buried on the 29th in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s, his funeral sermon being preached 
by Edward Thomas Vaughan [q. v.], who 
published a memoir of Robinson, with a 
selection of his letters, in 1815. He was 
twice married. By his first wife, who died 
in 1791, he had a son Thomas (1790-1878) 
[q. v.], master of the Temple. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1797, wasthe widow 
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of Dr. Gerard, formerly warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

[Vaughan’s Account ; Memoir prefixed to the 
first volume of Scripture Characters, 1815; Pea- 
cock’s Wakefield Grammar School, 1892, p. 190; 
Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies, 1864, pp. 197- 
206 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 42.] 

J. HL. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS (1790-1873), 
master of the Temple, born in 1790, was the 
youngest son of Thomas Robinson (1749- 
1813) [q. v.] He was educated at Rugby 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he 
matriculated as a scholar in 1809. In 1810 
he gained the first Bell scholarship, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1813 as thirteenth wrangler 
and second classical medallist. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1816, was admitted ad 
eundem at Oxford in 1839, and graduated 
D.D. in 1844. He was ordained deacon in 
1815 and priest in 1816, going out at once 
as a missionary to India. He was appointed 
chaplain on the Bombay establishment, and 
was stationed first at Seroor and then at 
Poonah, where he was engaged in translating 
the Old Testament into Persian. The first 
part, entitled ‘The History of Joseph from 
the Pentateuch,’ appeared in 1825, and two 
others, ‘Isaiah to Malachi’ and ‘ Chronicles 
to Canticles,’ in 1837 and 1838. He _ at- 
tracted the favourable notice of Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middleton (q. v.], bishop of Calcutta, 
to whom in 1819 he dedicated his ‘ Discourses 
on the Evidences of Christianity,’ published 
at Calcutta. In 1825 he was appointed 
chaplain to Middleton’s successor, Reginald 
Heber [q. v.], whose constant companion he 
was during the bishop’s episcopal visitations. 
He was present at Trichinopoly on 2 April 
1826, when Heber was drowned, and preached 
and published a funeral sermon. He also 
wrote an elaborate account of ‘The Last 
Days of Bishop Heber,’ Madras, 1829, 8vo. 
Before the end of 1826 he was made arch- 
deacon of Madras. 

In 1837 Robinson was appointed lord al- 
moner’s professor of Arabic in the university 
of Cambridge. He delivered his inaugural 
lecture on 22 May 1838, and published it 
the same year, under the title of ‘On the 
Study of Oriental Literature.’ In 1845 he 
was elected master of the Temple, and in 
1853 was presented to the rectory of Ther- 
field, Hampshire. In the following year he 
was made canon of Rochester, resigning his 
professorship at Cambridge. He gave up his 
rectory in 1860, and the mastership of the 
Temple in 1869, being succeeded by Charles 
John Vaughan, dean of Llandaff. He died 
at the Precincts, Rochester, on 138 May 
1873. 
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Besides the works already mentioned and 
many single sermons, Robinson published: 
1. ‘The Character of St. Paul the Model of 
the Christian Ministry,’ Cambridge, 1840, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Twin Fallacies of Rome, Su- 
promnaey and Infallibility, London, 1851, 

vo. 


[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Grad. Cantabr. ; Cambridge Cal. ; Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, 1873; Times, 14 May 
1873; Men of the Reign; Darling’s Cycl.; Le 
Bas’s Life of Bishop Middleton, 1831, ii. 427; 
Norton’s Life of Heber, 1870, pp. 120, 126,131; 
Life of Heber by his Widow; Heber’s Journals, 
passim. | A ak, Pi 


ROBINSON, THOMAS ROMNEY 
(1792-1882), astronomer and mathematical 
physicist, born in the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Dublin, on 23 April 1792, was eldest son of 
Thomas Robinson (d.1810), a portrait-painter, 
by his wife Ruth Buck (d. 1826). The father, 
who left Windermere to settle in the north of 
Ireland,named hisson after his master, George 
Romney. The boy displayed exceptional pre- 
cocity, composing short pieces of poetry at the 
age of five. At the age of fourteen he pub- 
lished a small octavo volume of his ‘Juvenile 
Poems’ (1806). The volume includes a short 
account of the author, a portrait, and a list of 
nearly fifteen hundred subscribers. Another 
poem, an elegy on Romney, written at the age 
of ten, was printed in W. Hayley’s life of the 
artist (1809), with a portrait of the youthful 
bard. While his family was living at Dro- 
more, Dr. Percy, the bishop, showed much 
interest in him. At Lisburn, whither his 
father subsequently removed, he was taught 
classics by Dr. Cupples. At the end of 1801 
his father removed to Belfast, and Robinson 
was placed under Dr. Bruce, at whoseacademy 
of some two hundred boys. he carried off all 
the prizes. Here he first developed a predi- 
lection for experimental natura! philosophy, 
and interested himself in shipbuilding. In 
January 1806 he became a pensioner of Trinity 
College; Dublin. He obtained a scholarship 
in 1808, graduated B.A. in 1810, and was 
elected to a fellowship in 1814, He was 
elected a member of the Royal Irish Academy 
on 14, Feb. 1816,. For some years he lectured 
at Trinity College as deputy professor of 
natural philosophy, and in 1820 provided 
his students with a useful text-book in his 
‘System of Mechanics,” In 1821 he relin- 
quished his fellowship on obtaining the col- 
lege living of Enniskillen. In 1823 he was 
appointed astronomer in charge of Armagh 
Observatory, and next year he exchanged 
the benefice of Enniskillen for the rectory 
of Carrickmacross, which lay nearer Armagh 
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Both these posts he retained till his death; 
but he always resided at Armagh. In 1872 
he was nominated prebendary of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin. 

The work which gives Robinson his title 
to fame was done at Armagh Observatory, 
founded by Richard Robinson, first baron 
Rokeby [q. v.], in 1793. Little work had 
been done there before his appointment in 
1828, but between 1827 and 1835 additional 
instruments were supplied by Lord John 
George Beresford, and the new astronomer’s 
energy bore early fruit in the publication of 
‘Armagh Observations, 1828-30’ (vol. i. pts. 
i., ii, iil., 1829-32). In 1859 he published his 
great book, ‘ Places of 5,345 Stars [principally 
Bradley’s stars] observed at Armagh from 
1828 to 1854.’ For a great part of this period 
there are few other contemporary observa- 
tions. Robinson’s results have been used by 
the Prussian astronomer Argelander in de- 
termining proper motions, and also for the 
‘Nautical Almanac.’ Robinson himself made 
many of the observations, besides writing an 
introduction on the instruments used. It was 
chiefly for this work that he obtained a royal 
medal from the Royal Society in December 
1862 (Royal Society’s Proceedings, 1862-3, 
pp. 295-7). The observatory instruments 
having been again improved, one thousand 
of Lalande’s stars were observed between 
1868 and 1876, and the results published in 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society,’ 
1879. The observations made from 1859 
to 1883, nearly all under Robinson’s direc- 
tion, were published by his successor, J. L. E. 
Dreyer, in the ‘Second Armagh Catalogue of 
3,300 Stars,’ 1886. Robinson also made a 
determination of the constant of nutation 
which deserves mention, but has not come 
into general use. In 1830 he was one of forty 
members of the nautical almanac committee 
(Sopu1a Exizaseta Dr Morean, Memoir of 
De Morgan, p. 338). 

Robinson is also well known as the inven- 
tor of the cup-anemometer, of which he de- 
vised the essential parts in 1843. He com- 
pleted it in 1846, and in the same year 
described it before the British Association. 
At various subsequent times he made expe- 
riments and wrote papers on the theory of 
the instrument. While at Armagh he made 
many researches in physics. He published a 
great many papers on astronomy, as wellas 
others dealing with such diverse subjects as 
electricity and magnetism, heat, the cup- 
anemometer, sun-dials, turbines, air-pumps, 
gasometers, fog-signals, and captive balloons, 
They are to be found in the ‘ Royal Irish 
Academy Transactions,’ 1818-59; ‘ Royal 
Irish Academy Proceedings,’ 1836-77 ; ‘ Me- 


moirs of the Royal Astronomical Society,’ 
1831-52; ‘Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society,’ 1873-82; ‘British 
Association Report,’ 1834-69; ‘ Philoso- 
phical Magazine,’ 1836-67; ‘Royal Society 
Philosophical Transactions,’ 1862-81 ; ‘Royal 
Society Proceedings,’ 1868, 1869; and ‘Jour- 
nal of Microscopic Science,’ 1855. 

Robinson was intimately associated with 
William Parsons, third earl of Rosse [q. v.], 
in the experiments culminating in the erec- 
tion of Rosse’s great reflector at Parsops- 
town, and lived on terms of intimacy wish 
Sir William Fairbairn, Whewell, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, and other men of learning. He 
was elected F.R.A.S. on 14 May 1830, and 
F.R.S. on 5 June 1856. He was president 
of the Royal Irish Academy, 1851-6, and 
president of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham in 1849. The degrees of D.D., 
LL.D. (Dublin and Cambridge), D.C.L. (Ox- 
ford), honorary and corresponding member- 
ship of various foreign societies, were also 
conferred on him. 

He died suddenly on 28 Feb. 1882 at the 
observatory, Armagh. Robinson married, 
first,in Dublin, in 1821, Eliza Isabelle Ram- 
baut. (d. 1839), daughter of John Rambaut 
and Mary Hautenville, both of Huguenot 
families. By her he had three children; one, 
Mary Susanna, married in 1857 Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes, first baronet (1819-1903). 
In 1848 he married a second wife, Lucy Jane 
Edgeworth, youngest daughter of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, and half-sister to Maria 
Edgeworth (see FERGUSON, op. cit. infra). 
A portrait, painted by Miss Maude Hum- 
phrey from a photograph, is at the Royal 
Irish Academy. Sir George and Lady Stokes 
(his daughter) possessed two portraits of 
him by his father, and a good medallion by 
Mr. Bruce Joy. 

It is seldom that ‘the early promise of 
boyhood has been succeeded by a more bril- 
liant manhood’ than in Robinson’s career. 
‘Eminent in every department of science, 
there was no realm of divinity, history, lite- 
rature, or poetry that Robinson had not made 
his own.’ Gifted with brilliant conversa- 
tional powers and eloquence, and with a mar- 
vellous memory, he was of powerful physique, 
and showed exceptional coolness in the pre- 
sence of danger. 

Besides the works noticed, and some ser- 
mons and speeches, Robinson published : 
1. ‘Report made at the Annual Visitation 
of Armagh Observatory,’ 1842. 2. ‘ British 
Association Catalogue of Stars’ (completed 
by Robinson, Challis, and Stratford), 1845, 
3. ‘Letter on the Lighthouses of Ireland,’ 
1863. 
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[Roy. Irish Acad. Proc. (Min. of Proc., second 
ser. vol. ii1.), 1883, p. 198 ; Monthly Notices of 
~ Roy. Astron. Soc. 1882-3, p. 181 (by Sir Robert 
Ball); Encyel. Brit. (by J. L. E. Dreyer); Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day, by 
Lady Ferguson, 1896 (gives a vivid idea of 
Robinson’s personality); Gent. Mag. 1801 ii. 
1124, 1802 i. 61, 252, 1803 i. 454, 1805 i. 68, 
359, 653 ; information kindly supplied by Lady 
Stokes and J. L. E. Dreyer; see also O’Donoghue’s 
Irish Poets.] W.F.S. 


ROBINSON, WILLIAM (1720?-1775), 
architect, eldest son of William Robinson of 
St. Giles’s, Durham, was born about 1720 at 
Kepyer, near Durham, came to London, and 
was on 80 June 1746 appointed clerk of the 
works to Greenwich Hospital, where he 
superintended in 1763 the building of the 
infirmary, designed by James Stuart (1713- 
1788) {: y.] Between 1750 and 1775 he 
assisted Walpole in executing the latter’s 
ope for Strawberry Hill. Simultaneously 

e was clerk of the works at St. James’s, 
Whitehall, and Westminster, and surveyor 
to the London board of customs, for whom 
he designed, between 1770 and 1775, the 
excise office in Old Broad Street. In 1776 
he was secretary to the board of works, an 
office which he retained until his death. He 
made a design for rebuilding the Savoy, but 
this was superseded, on his death, by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers’s plan for Somerset House. 
He died of gout at his residence in Scotland 
Yard on 10 Oct. 1775, and was buried in the 
chapel at Greenwich Hospital. His brother 
Thomas (1727-1810) was master gardener to 
George III at Kensington, while another 
brother Robert was an architect in Edinburgh. 

A contemporary WitLIAM RosBINson (d. 
1768), architect and surveyor of Hackney, 
was author of two small technical treatises : 
‘Proportional Architecture, or the Five 
Orders regulated by Equal Parts, after so 
concise a method that renders it useful to all 
Artists, and Easy to every Capacity’ (with 
plates, London, 1733, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1736) ; 
and ‘ The Gentleman and Builder’s Director’ 
(London [1775], 8vo), including directions 
for fireproof buildings and non-smoking 
chimneys. The writer is probably to be 
identified with the W. Robinson, surveyor 
to the trustees of the Gresham estate com- 
mittee (appointed in August 1767 to super- 
intend the expenditure of 10,0002. voted by 
the House of Commons for repairing the 
Royal Exchange). His death was reported 
to the committee on 13 Jan. 1768. 


[Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 3826, ix. 272; 
Papworth’s Dict. of Architecture; Chambers’s 
Civil Architecture, ed. G-wilt, vol.xlv.; Faulkner's 
Kensington, 1820, p. 214; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
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ROBINSON, WILLIAM (1726 ?-1808), 
friend of Thomas Gray, was the fifth son of 
Matthew Robinson (1694-1778) of West 
Layton, Yorkshire, by Elizabeth (d. 1746), 
daughter of Robert Drake of Cambridgeshire, 
and heiress of the family of Morris, Sarah, 
wife of George Lewis Scott, and Mrs. Eliza~ 
beth Montagu [q. v.] were his sisters. He 
was born in Cambridgeshire about 1726, and 
proceeded from Westminster School to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1750,and M.A.in 1754. On 
16 March 1752 he was elected to a fellow- 
ship of his college, and held it until his 
marriage. He had a great love of literature, 
probably implanted in him by his relative, 
Conyers Middleton, and was an excellent 
scholar. He married in July 1760, when 
curate of Kensington, Mary, only surviving 
daughter of Adam Richardson, a lady, wrote 
Gray, ‘of his own age and not handsome, 
with 10,000/. in her pocket.’ Gray, on further 
acquaintance, called her ‘a very good- 
humoured, cheerful woman.’ Immediately 
after the marriage they settled, with an in- 
valid brother of the bride, in Italy, and stayed 
there over two years, during which time 
Robinson became a good judge of pictures, 
On returning to England they dwelt at 
Denton Court, near Canterbury, and from 
23 Nov. 1764 to 1785 Robinson held the 
rectory of the parish. His father had pur- 
chased for him the next presentation to the 
richer rectory of Burghfield in Berkshire, 
which he retained from 1768 to 1798. He 
died there on 8 Dec. 1803, leaving a son and 
two daughters, with ample fortunes, having 
inherited largely from his elder brother, 
Matthew MRobinson-Morris, lord Rokeby 
[q. v.], who died on 30 Nov. 1800, Mary, 
the younger daughter, became the second 
wife of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, who 
wrote a cenotaph for the church of Monk’s 
Horton in memory of his father-in-law 
(Anti-Critic, pp. 199-200). 

Gray spent the months of May and June 
1766 with the ‘Reverend Billy’ at Denton. 
At a second visit, in June 1768, Gray was 
‘very deep in the study of natural history’ 
(Letters of Elizabeth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, 
i. 884). A letter to Robinson is included in 
the works of Gray, but he did not think 
Mason equal to the task of writing Gray’s 
life, and he would not communicate any 
information. Long letters from Mrs. Mon- 
tagu to Mrs. Robinson are in the ‘Oen- 
sura Literaria’ (i. 90-4, iii. 136-49), and 
the correspondence of Mrs. Montagu with 
her forms the chief part of Dr. Doran’s 
‘Lady of the Last Century.’ From a pas- 
sage in that work (p. 241) it appears that 
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Robinson published in 1778 a political pam- 
phlet. 

[Gent. Mag. 1803, ii. 1192-3; Brydges’s Auto- 
biography, i, 11, 112, ii. 9-11; Hasted’s Kent, 
iii. 818, 761; Gray’s Works (ed. Mitford), vol.i. 
pp. lxxxiii-iv; Corresp. of Gray and Mason (ed. 
Mitford), pp. 193, 425, and Addit. Notes, pp.506- 
508; Gray’s Works (ed. Gosse), i. 185, iii. 57, 
63, 161-2, 239-43, 265.] W. P. C. 


ROBINSON, WILLIAM (1799-18389), 
portrait-painter, was a native of Leeds, 
where he was born in1799. He was at first 
apprenticed to a clock-dial enameller, but 
came to London in 1820, and was entered as 
astudent at the RoyalAcademy. Robinson 
was also admitted to work in the studio of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. About 1823 he re- 
turned to Leeds, and obtained a very con- 
’ siderable practice there and in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was commissioned to paint 
some large full-length portraits forthe United 
Service Club in London, including one of 
the Duke of Wellington. He likewise drew 
small portraits, the heads being carefully 
finished, and the remainder lightly touched 
after the manner of Henry Edridge [q. v.] 
He died at Leeds, August 1839, in his fortieth 
year. 3 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists, 1760-1893 ; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, Amateur Art Exhibition (1896), and 
other exhibitions. ] L. C. 


ROBINSON, WILLIAM (1777-1848), 
topographer and legal writer, born in 1777, 
practised for many years as a solicitor in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, London, but 
was called to the bar by the Middle Temple 
on 25 May 1827. He was elected fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 25 March 
1819, and received the degree of LL.D. from 
the university of Aberdeen on 3 May 1822. 
He died at Tottenham, Middlesex, on 1 June 
1848. By his marriage, on 28 Jan. 1803, to 
Mary, second daughter of William Ridge of 
Chichester, he had a large family. One of 
his daughters became the second wife of Sir 
Frederic Madden [q. v.] 

Robinson was interested in the local his- 
tory of Tottenham, the parish in which he 
owned property, and its vicinity, and he com- 
piled several excellent volumes on the sub- 
ject. Their titles are: 1. ‘History and An- 
tiquities of . .. Tottenham,’ 8vo, Tottenham, 
1818; 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1840. 
2. ‘History and Antiquities of ... Ed- 
monton, 8vo, London, 1819; another edit. 
1839. 3. ‘History and Antiquities of Stoke 
Newington,’ 8vo, London, 1820; 2nd edit. 
1842. 4. ‘History and Antiquities of En- 
field, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1823. 65, ‘ His- 
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tory and Antiquities of ... Hackney,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1842-3. The value of these 
volumes is diminished by the want of proper 
indexes. 

Robinson’s legal writings include : 1. ‘The 
Magistrates’ Pocket Book,’ 12mo, London, 
1825; 4th edit. by J. F. Archbold, 1842. 
2. ‘Lex Parochialis, or a Compendium of 
the Laws relating to the Poor,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1827. 3. ‘Formularies, or the Magi- 
strate’s Assistant,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1827. 
4. ‘Analysis of and Digested Index to the 
Criminal Statutes,’ 12mo, London, 1829. 
5. ‘Introduction of a Justice of the Peace 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions,’ 12mo, 
London, 1836. 6. ‘Breviary of the Poor 
Laws,’ 12mo, London, 1837. 

A portrait of Robinson, drawn by F. 
Simonau, was engraved by J. Mills in 1822. 

[Gent. Mag. 1803 i. 191, 1819 ii. 482, 1820 i. 
44, 1828 i. 277, 1848 ii. 211; Robinson’s Hist. 
of Tottenham, 2nd edit. ii. 66; Cat. of Lincoln’s 
Inn Library ; Sweet’s Cat. of Law books, 1846.] 

G. G. 


ROBINSON-MORRIS, MATTHEW, 
second Baron Roxusy in the peerage of Ire- 
land (1713-1800), baptised at Yorkon 12 April 
1718, was the eldest son of Matthew Robin- 
son (1694-1778) of Edgely and West Lay- 
ton, Yorkshire, who inherited property in the 
neighbourhood of Rokeby from his great- 
uncle Matthew Robinson [q. v.], rector of 
Burneston. His mother, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Drake of Cambridge, inherited 
estates at Horton, near Hythe in Kent, from 
her brother, Morris Drake Morris [q. v.], who 
assumed the surname of Morris. One of 
Matthew’s sisters was Mrs. Elizabeth Mont- 
agu [q.v.] Of his six brothers, Thomas, the 
second, and William, the fifth, are separately 
noticed. The third, Morris (d. 1777), a soli- 
citor in chancery in Ireland, was father of 
Henry, third baron Rokeby [see below]. 
John, the fourth, was a fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. The youngest, Charles (17383- 
1807), was made recorder of Canterbury in 
1763, and was M.P. for the city from 1780 
to 1790 (Hasrep, Canterbury, i. 58, ii. 242 7.3 
Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 386). 

Matthew Robinson the younger graduated 
LL.B. from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1734, 
and became a fellow (LuarD, Grad. Cant.) 
He was elected M.P. for Canterbury on 1 July 
1747, and re-elected in 1754. Between these 
dates he assumed the additional name of 
Morris on inheriting, through his mother, 
the Morris property at Monk’s Horton, near 
Hythe, where he subsequently spent much 
of his time in retirement, He withdrew from 
parliament on account of his health, but 
throughout his life took a strong interest in 
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eee and exercised influence in Kent. 
is principles were those of ‘an old and true 
whig.’ As such he published between 1774 
and 1777 four able pamphlets against the 
American policy of Lord North, and in 1797 
an ‘ Address to the County of Kent,’ advo- 
cating the dismissal of Pitt. On the death 
of his cousin Richard Robinson, first baron 
_ Rokeby [q. v.], in 1794, he succeeded to the 
Trish title. He died at his seat of Mount- 
morris on 30 Nov. 1800, and was buried at 
Monk’s Horton on 8 Dec. 

Rokeby’s relative, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
ealls him a scholar and a travelled gentle- 
man. In person he was tall and ungraceful. 
He is said to have been ‘the only peer, and 
perhaps the only gentleman, of Great Britain 
and Ireland’ of his day who worea beard (Pub- 
lic Characters). He had many peculiarities. 
He lived chiefly on beef-tea, and was an en- 
thusiastic water-drinker. He abhorred fires, 
and had a bath so constructed as to be warmed 
only by the rays of the sun, and passed much 
of his time in it. Herefused medical advice, 
and is said to have threatened to disinherit 
his nephew if he called in a doctor during 
one of his fits. He understood grazing both 
in theory and practice, and had most of his 
land laid down in grass with a view to keep- 
ing live stock on it. He was an excellent 
landlord, ‘generous but whimsical.’ He took 
long walks, ‘such as would tire a quadru- 
ped.’ A portrait and also a miniature of 
Rokeby were engraved by Heath. 

Matthew’s nephew, Morris Rosinson- 
Morris (d. 1829), son of his brother Morris, 
succeeded to the Irish peerage as third baron 
Rokeby. He published in 1811, under the 
pseudonym of ‘A Briton’ (Cusnine, Initials 
and Pseudonyms), an animated ‘Essay on 
Bank Tokens, Bullion,’ &c., attacking the pre- 
dominant financial policy. ‘To him also, in 
view of the poetical tastes attributed to him, is 
probably to be assigned the tragedy of ‘The 
Fall of Mortimer’ (1806), which is said in the 
‘Biographia Dramatica’ to be the posthumous 
work of his uncle, the second lord Rokeby. 
Morris died unmarried on 19 April 1829, and 
was succeeded by his brother Matthew Ro- 
binson, fourth lord (1762-1831), who was 
adopted by his aunt, Mrs. Montagu, and took 
her name [see under Montaev, ExizaseTu]. 

Montagu’s third son, Henry RoBinson- 
Monract, sixth Baron Roxxsy (1798-1883), 
was born in London on 2 Feb. 1798, and 
entered the army in 1814. He served with 
the 8rd lifeguards at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, attained the rank of colonel in 
1846, major-general in 1854, lieutenant-gene- 
ral and colonel of the 77th foot in 1861, and 
general. in 1869, having succeeded to the 
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peerage on 7 April 1847. In 1875 he was 
named honorary colonel of the Scots fusilier 
guards, and retired from the service in 1877, 
He commanded a division in the Crimea, was 
created K.O.B. in 1856 and G.C.B. in 1875, 
as well as a commander of the legion of 
honour of France and knight of the Medjidieh. 
He died on 25 May 1883, and, his only son 
having predeceased him, the title became ex- 
tinct. He married, on 18 Dec. 1826, Magdalen 
(d. 1868), eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Thomas Huxley, and widow of Frede- 
rick Croft, and left four daughters. 


[Biogr. Peerage of Ireland (1817); Gent. Mag. 
1800 ii. 1219-20, 1847 1.110; Hasted’s Kent, 
2nd ed. viii. 34, 55-8; Brief Character of Mat- 
thew, Lord Rokeby, by Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
privately printed (1817); Public Characters, 3rd 
ed. vol, i. (art. signed S. [Alex. Stephens ?] 
describing a visit to Monk’s Horton in 1796); 
Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana Nova, i. 203, 237, 
259; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1139 ; Evans’s 
Cat. Engr. Portraits. See also Biogr. Dramatica 


(1812), i. 604, ii. 216-17; Burke’s Peerage (1894); 


Times, 26 May, 21 June 1883; Ill. Lond. News, 
2 June 1883, with portrait of the sixth Lord 
Rokeby. | G. LuG.N, 


ROBISON, JOHN (1739-1805), scientific 
writer (described by Sir James. Mackintosh 
as ‘one of the greatest mathematical phi- 
losophers of his age’), son of John Robison, 
merchant in Glasgow, was born at Boghall, 
Baldernock, Stirlingshire, in 1739. He was 
educated at the Glasgow grammar school 
and at the university, where he graduated in 
arts in 1756. In 1758 he went to London, 
with a recommendation to Dr. Blair, pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and in 1759 became 
tutor to the son of Admiral Knowles, who, 
as midshipman, was about to accompany 
General Wolfe to Quebec. In Canada Robi- 
son saw much active service, and was em- 
ployed in making surveys of the St. Lawrence 
and adjacent country. He was with Wolfe 
the night before his death, when he visited 
the posts on the river. Returning to Eng- 
land in 1762, Robison was appointed by the 
board of longitude to proceed to Jamaica on 
a trial voyage, to take charge of the chrono- 
meter completed by John Harrison the horo- 
logist (1693-1776) [q. v.] On his return he 
proceeded to Glasgow, where he confirmed 
an early. acquaintance as a student with 
James Watt, the engineer, then mathema- 
tical-instrument maker to the university. 
Watt afterwards wrote that his attention 
was first directed by Robison to the subject 
of steam-engines while both were students 
at Glasgow. Robison threw out an idea of 
applying the power of the steam-engine to 
the moving of wheel carriages and to other 
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purposes, but the scheme was not matured, 
and was soon abandoned on his going abroad 
(Rosison, Mechanical Philosophy, ii.) But 
Watt kept Robison informed of all his later 
inventions, and Robison’s evidence proved 
afterwards of great servicein defending Watt's 
patent against infringement before a court of 
law in 1796, Robison described that trial as 
being ‘not more the cause of Watt versus 
Hornblower than of science against igno- 
rance,’ 

Meanwhile, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Black, Robison was elected in 1766 to succeed 
him as lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow 
University. In 1769 Robison anticipated 
Mayer in the important electrical discovery 
that the law of force is very nearly or ex- 
actly in inverse square (WHEWELL, In- 
ductive Sciences, iii. 30). In 1770, on Ad- 
miral Knowles being appointed president of 
the Russian board of admiralty, Robison 
went with him to St. Petersburg as private 
secretary. In 1772 he accepted the mathe- 
matical chair attached to the imperial sea- 
cadet corps of nobles at St. Petersburg, with 
the rank of colonel; he acted also for some 
time as inspector-general of the corps. In 
1773 he became professor of natural philo- 
sophy in Edinburgh University. ‘Thesciences 
of mechanics,’ wrote Professor Playfair, his 
successor, ‘hydrodynamics, astronomy, and 
optics, together with electricity and mag- 
netism, were the subjects which his lectures 
embraced. These were given with great 
fluency and precision of language.’ In 1783, 
when the Royal Society of Edinburgh was 
founded and incorporated by royal charter, 
he was elected the general secretary, and 
he discharged the duties till within a few 
years of his death. He also contributed to 
its ‘Transactions.’ 

In 1787, when the northern lighthouse 
board resolved to substitute reflectors for the 
open coal fires then in use, the plans of the 
apparatus were submitted to Robison (Black- 
wood’s Mag. xxxiv. 366). In 1798 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of New Jersey, and in 1799. the 
university of Glasgow conferred on him a 
similar honour. In 1799 he prepared for the 
press and published the lectures of Dr. Black, 
the great chemical discoverer. Robison also 
contributed articles on seamanship, the tele- 
scope, optics, waterworks, resistance of fluids, 
electricity, magnetism, music, and other sub- 
jects to the third edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ He died on 30 Jan. 1805, 
after two days’ illness. He was survived by 
his wife, Rachel Wright (1759-1852 ?), whom 
he had married in 1777, and by four children: 
John (see below); Euphemia, who married 
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Lord Kinnedder, Sir Walter Scott’s friend, 
and died in September 1819; Hugh (d. 1849) 
captain in the nizam’s service; and Charles 
(d. 1846). There are two portraits of Robi- 
son by Sir Henry Raeburn—one the property 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the other 
in the university of Edinburgh. Anengraving 
of one of these appears in Smiles’s ‘ Lives of 
Boulton and Watt.’ 

On Robison’s death Watt wrote of him: 
‘He was a man of the clearest head and the 
most science of anybody I have ever known.’ 
In addition to great scientific abilities, Robi- 
son possessed no little skill and taste in 
music. He was a performer on several in- 
struments. But his musical lucubrations in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ proved as use- 
less to the musician as they were valuable to 
the natural philosopher (2. xxvil.472). He 
wasalsoanexcellent draughtsman and afacile 
versifier. Hallam, in his‘ Literary History of 
Europe,’ says that ‘ Robison was one of those 
who led the way in turning the blind venera- 
tion of Bacon into a rational worship’ (iii. 
227). Lord Cockburn gives an amusing de- 
scription of Robison’s personal appearance 
in his ‘Memorials.’ Although he was a free- 
mason, Robison published in 1797 a curious 
work—‘a lasting monument of fatuous cre- 
dulity’—to prove that the fraternity of ‘Ilu- 
minati’ was concerned in a plot to overthrow 
religion and government throughout the 
world. The title ran: ‘Proofs of a Con- 
spiracy against all the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Kurope, carried on in the secret 
Meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and 
Reading Societies,’ 1797, Edinburgh, 8vo 
(2nd edit. with postscript, Edinburgh, 1797 ; 
8rd edit. Dublin, 1798; 4th edit. London, 
1798, and New York, 1798). 

Robison’s scientific publications were: 
1. ‘Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Me- 
chanical Philosophy,’ 1797, Edinburgh, 8vo. 
2. ‘Elements of Mechanical Philosophy. . . 
vol. i.’ (all published), 1804, Edinburgh, 8vo, 
3. ‘A System of Mechanical Philosophy, with 
Notes by David Brewster, LL.D.,’ 4 vols. 
1822, Edinburgh, 8vo. These-volumes com- 
prised reprints of his ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ and papers read before the Royal 
Society. . Robison’s article on the steam- 
engine in vol. ii. was revised and augmented 
by Watt. 

Sir Jonn Ropison (1778-1843), son of 
Professor Robison, was born in Edinburgh 
on 1] June 1778. He was educated at the 
high school of Edinburgh and the university 
there. On leaving college he went to Mr. 
Houston of Johnston, near Paisley, who was 
erecting cotton-spinning mills with Ark- 
wright’s machinery. Shortly afterwards he 
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removed to Manchester, whence he paid a 
visit to his father’s old friend, James Watt, 
ut Soho, near Birmingham, and made the 
acquaintance of young Watt, who became 
his lifelong friend. In 1802 he obtained a 
mercantile situation in Madras, and subse- 
quently entered the service of the nizam of 
Hyderabad as contractor for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the artillery service, 
including the furnishing of guns and am- 
munition. He was also appointed command- 
ing officer of the corps. For the nizam he 
laid out grounds on the English model. 
Having acquired a considerable fortune, he 
left India in 1815, and settled in the west 
of Scotland, at the Grove, near Hamilton. 
After some years he removed to Edinburgh. 
On 22 Jan. 1816 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh; in 1823 
secretary of the physical class of the society; 
and in 1828, in succession to Sir David Brew- 
ster, general secretary to the society. The 
last office, which his father had previously 
held, he filled till 1840 with great ability. On 
resigning the post the society voted the sum 
of 3002. to Robison ‘in acknowledgment of 
his long services.’ In 1831 he contributed 
to the ‘ Transactions’ of the society a ‘ Notice 
regarding a Timekeeper in the Hall of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ the pendulum 
of which had been constructed by Robison 
of marble, as being less subject to variations 
in temperature than metal. This clock, 
the work of Whitelaw, still keeps accurate 
time in the lecture-hall of the society. Robi- 
son also contributed the article on ‘ Turning’ 
to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and pub- 


lished a description in English and French. 


(which he wrote and spoke fluently) of a 
large pumping steam-engine, and an account 
of the failure of a suspension bridge at Paris. 
In 1821 he was one of the founders of the 
Scottish Society of Arts, of which he was 
secretary from 1822 to 1824, twice vice-pre- 
sident, and finally president, 1841-2, the first 
year of its incorporation. Upwards of sixty 
articles from his pen were communicated to 
this society. He received its Keith prize for 
his improvements in the art of cutting accu- 
rate metal screws, a silver medal for his de- 
scription and drawing of a cheap and easily 
used camera lucida, and a medal for a notice 
of experiments on the Forth and Clyde Canal 
on the resistance to vessels moving with dif- 
ferent velocities. Robison was for many 
years a member of the Highland Society, and 
chairman of its committee on agricultural 
implements and machinery. He acted as 
local secretary to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1834, when 
M. Arago was his guest. He was also a 
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commissioner of police. In 1887 he received 
the Guelphic order from William IV, and 
was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1838. 
His inventions were numerous and ingenious. 
He made a particular study of the applica- 
tion of hot air to warming houses, and of 
gas to the purposes of illumination and heat- 
ing. In his own kitchen the chief combus- 
tible was gas. ‘From boring acannon,’ wrote 
Professor Forbes, ‘to drilling a needle’s eye, 
nothing was strange to him. Masonry, car- 
pentry, and manufactures in metals were 
almost equally familiar to him. His house 
in Randolph Crescent was built entirely from 
his own plans, and nothing, from the cellar 
to the roof, in construction or in furniture, 
but bore testimony to his minute and elabo- 
rate invention.’ He evinced great energy in 
making known merit among talented arti- 
ficers. His house was always open to dis- 
tinguished foreigners. He died on 7 March 
1843. He married first, in 1816, Jean Gra- 
hame (d. 1824) of Whitehill, near Glasgow ; 
and, secondly, Miss Benson (d. 1837), He 
left: two daughters by his first wife. The 
elder daughter, HEuphemia Erskine, born in 
1818, married m 1839 Archibald Gerard of 
Rochsoles, Airdrie, and died at Salzburg in 
1870, leaving three sons and four daughters, 
two of whom (Emily, wife of General de 
Laszowska, and Dorothea, wife of Major de 
Longgarde) won repute as the novelists E. 
and D.Gerard. The former died 11 Jan. 1905, 


[For the elder Robison see Ogilvie’s Imp. Dict, 
of Biogr.; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Allibone’s 
Dict.; Chambers’s and Thomson’s Eminent Scots- 
men; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Brewster’s 
Preface to Robison’s System; John Playfair’s 
obit. notice in Trans. Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, 
vol. vii. (reprinted in Playfair’s Works, vol. iv.); 
Dr. Thomas Young’s Works, vol. ii.; Phil. Mag. 
1802; Cockburn’s Memorials, chap. i.; Smiles’s 
Lives of Boulton and Watt. For the younger 
Robison see Edinburgh Courant, 9 March 1843; 
Ann. Register, 1843; Trans. of the Royal Soe. 
of Edinburgh, xv. 680-1; Obit. notice by Prof. 
Forbes in Proc. of same society, ii. 68-78; Trans. 
of Royal Scottish Soc. of Arts, 1843, pp. 43-4; 
information supplied by Miss Guthrie Wright, 
Edinburgh. ] G. S-x. 


ROBOTHOM, JOHN (jf. 1654), divine, 
possibly descended from the Robothoms of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire (see URwicx, Nonconf. 
in Hertfordshire, pp. 149, 180; Hari. Soe. 
xvii. 208, xxii.87), may have been of Trinity 
College, Oxford. In 1647 he applied for ordi- 
nation to the ministers of the fourth presby- 
terian classis in London. There were several 
exceptions against him, and the ministers, 
not having leisure to examine them, turned 
him over to the next classis meeting for 
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ordination. He must almost immediately 
have proceeded to Sussex in some minis- 
terial capacity (see dedication to No. 2, 
infra). In 1648 he was minister of Rum- 
bold’s Wyke, Sussex, and received an order 
from the committee for compounding for 207, 
a year out of the composition of John Ash- 
burnham of Ashburnham (Calendar of the 
Committee for Compounding, p. 1863, 29 May 
1648). He continued in Sussex till 1651. 
In 1654 he was preacher of the gospel in 
Dover. He subsequently became minister of 
Upminster in Essex, but was dispossessed in 
1660 (Davin, Nonconformity in Essex, p.502 ; 
Catamy, Account, p. 318, and Continuation, 
p- 490). 

He published: 1. ‘The Preciousnesse of 
Christ. unto Believers,’ London, 1647 
(7 Sept.) and 1669; the first edition is 
dedicated to Colonel Stapely and William 
Cawley, deputy-lieutenant of Sussex, 
‘“benefactores mei.’ 2.‘ Little Benjamin, or 
Truth discovering Error: being a Clear and 
Full Answer unto the Letter subscribed by 
forty-seven Ministers of the Province of 
London, and presented to his Excellency, 
Jan. 18, 1648,’ London, 1648, 4to. 3.‘An 
Exposition on the whole Book of Solomon’s 
Song, commonly called the Canticles, Lon- 
don, 18 Aug. 1651; dedicated to Colonel 
Downes, M.P., deputy-lieutenant of Sussex. 
4, ‘The Mystery of the Two Witnesses un- 
vailed... together with the Seaventh Trum- 

et and the Kingdom of Christ explained,’ 
Pan , 3 May 1654 ; dedicated to Cromwell. 

Robothom saw through the press Walter 
Cradock’s ‘Gospel Holinesse,’ London, 1651; 
and he is doubtfully credited with ‘Janua 
linguarum reserata sive omnium scientiarum 
et linguarum seminarium. The Gate of 
Languages unlocked .. . formerly translated 
by Tho. Horn, and afterwards much corrected 
and amended by John Robotham, now care- 
fully reviewed,’ &c., 6th ed. 1643 (see Woon, 
Athene Oxon. iii, 366), and ‘ Disquisitio in 
Hypothesim Baxterianam de Foedere Gratie 
ab initio et deinceps semper et ubique omni- 
bus induto,’ London, 1694, 1689 (Wart). 


[Authorities in text ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; MS. minutes of Fourth London 
Classis, in writer’s possession ; Notesand Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 42; privateinformation.] W. A. 8S. 


ROB ROY. [See MacGrezeor. | 


ROBSART, AMY (d. 1560). [See under 
Duptey, Rosert, Earn or Leicester. | 


ROBSON, CHARLES (1598-1638), first 
chaplain at Aleppo, of Cumberland parentage, 
was the son of Thomas Robson, master of 
the Free School of Carlisle (Woop, Athene 
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Oxon. iii. 427). Born in 1598, having en- 
tered Queen’s College, Oxford, as batler at 
Easter 1613, he matriculated thence on 5 May 
1615, aged 17. He graduated B.A. 24 Oct. 
1616, M.A. 21 June 1619, and B.D. 10 July 
1629 (CrarK, Oaf. Reg.; Fostur, Alumne 
Oxon.) He was elected fellow of Queen’s, 
26 Oct. 1620 (College Regist.), but his habits 
were lax, and in February 1623 the college 
gladly gave him three years’ leave of absence 
that he might become chaplain at Aleppo, 
He went out thither in 1624 upon the advice 
of one Fetiplace, a member of the Levant 
Company, who with some difficulty secured 
his formal appointment as preacher to the 
colony of English merchants at a salary of 
50/. per annum. His leave was extended for 
another three years in October 1627, and 
Robson returned in 1630, Edward Pocock 
being appointed to succeed him in March, 
In the following year Robson was deprived 
of his fellowship at Queen’s on account of 
his dissolute haunting of taverns and ‘ in- 
honesta loca,’ and his neglect of study and 
divine worship. He was appointed by the 
university of Oxford in 1632 to the vicarage 
of Holme-Cultram, Cumberland, where he 
died in 1638. 

Robson wrote: ‘Newes from Aleppo, a 
Letter written to T. V{icars], B.D., Vicar of 
Cokfield in Southsex (Cuckfield, Sussex)... 
containing many remarkeable Occurrences’ 
observed by Robson in his journey, London, 
1628, 4to. Vicars was Robson’s brother-fellow 
at Queen’s. Upon his return to Oxford 
Robson presented some Oriental manuscripts 
to the Bodleian. 

Wood is probably wrong when he identi- 
fies the chaplain of Aleppo with Charles 
Robson, prebendary of Stratford in Salisbury 
Cathedralin 1634. The latter was apparently 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and in- 
cumbent successively of Weare, Somerset 
(1617), Buckland Newton, Dorset (1624), 
and Bagendon, Gloucestershire (1644). He 
was living at Salisbury in 1652, when his 
resistance to the order for the suppression of 
the prayer-book caused him to be stigmatised 
by the puritans as a ‘ canonical creature,’ in- 
famous ‘for his zeale to corrupt.’ He may 
have died in 1660, when the Stratford stall 
was filled by another (cf. Gry, Lramination 
of Neal, iv. App. p. 24; State Papers, Dom. 
Charles I, eceevi. 97; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
13th Rep. app. i. 669). 

[J. B. Pearson’s Chaplains to the Levant 
Company, Cambridge, 1888, pp. 19, 26-7, 54; 
Nicolson and Burn’s Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, ii. 180 ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 452 ; notes 
supplied by W. A. Shaw, esq., and (from the ~ 
college archives) by the Provost of Queen’s. | 
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ROBSON, GEORGE FENNELL (1788- 
1833), watercolour painter, one of the twenty- 
three children of John Robson (1739-1824) 
by his second wife, Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Fennell, R.N., was born at 
Durham in 1788. His father, a wine mer- 
chant, was of an old family of Etterby, near 
Carlisle,and his mother was descended from 
Trish protestants who fied from Kilkenny at 
the time of the ‘Irish massacre’ in 1641. His 
_ father encouraged his inclination for art, 
which was early shown by his copying the 
cuts in Bewick’s ‘Quadrupeds,’ and he re- 
ceived his first instruction in drawing from 
a Mr. Harleof Durham. In 1806 hewent to 
London with 5/. in his pocket, and succeeded 
so well that he returned the money to his 
father in less than a year. 

He began to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
in 1807, and published in 1808 a print of 
Durham, the profits of which enabled him 
to visit Scotland, where he wandered over 
the mountains, dressed as a shepherd, with 
Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ in his 
pocket. In 1810 he began to exhibit land- 
scapes in the Bond Street gallery of the 
Associated Painters, of which short-lived 
society he was a member. The fruits of his 
journey north, which inspired him with the 
beauty of mountain scenery, were first shown 
at the exhibition of 1811, to which, and to 
that of the following year, he sent drawings 
of the Trossachs and Loch Katrine. In 
1813 he began to exhibit with the Society of 
Painters in Oil and Watercolours, and in 
1814 published ‘Scenery of the Grampians,’ 
which contained forty outlines of mountain 
landscape, etched on soft ground by Henry 
Morton after his drawings. The volume 
was published by himself at 13 Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square, and was dedicated 
to the Duke of Atholl (acoloured reprint was 
published in 1819). From 1813 to 1820 he 
contributed, on the average, twenty drawings 
annually tothe Oiland Watercolour Society's 
exhibition, mostly of the Perthshire high- 
lands, but comprising scenes from Durham, 
theIsleof Wight,and Wales. At theanniver- 
sary meeting on 30 Nov. 1819 he was elected 
president of the society for the ensuing year. 

When the society (now the Royal Society 
of Painters in Watercolours) in 1821 again 
excluded oil-paintings, he was one of the 
members by whose extraordinary efforts the 
exhibitions were maintained, and contributed 
twenty-six drawings to the exhibition of that 
year. His devotion tothesociety did not cease 
till his death. Between 1821 and 1833 he ex- 
hibited 484 works, or more than thirty-seven 
on the average annually. His drawings, be- 
sides those of the Scottish highlands and of 
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English cities, included views of the English 
lakes and Lake Killarney, Hastings, the Isle of 
Wight, and other places, principally in Berk- 
shire and Somerset. Of the ‘Picturesque 
Views of the Cities of England,’ published by 
John Britton (q.v.]in 1828, thirty-two are by 
Robson. In this year he bought a drawing, 
by Joshua Cristall [q.v.], from ‘A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ cut out the groups, laid 
them down on separate sheets of paper, and 
got other artists, including George Barret the 
younger [q.v. ], to paint backgrounds to them. 
He exhibited two of these ‘compositions’ as 
the joint-work of Cristall and Barret, which 
naturally offended Cristall and caused a tem- 
porary estrangement between him and Rob- 
son. From 1829 to 1833 he worked with Hills, 
the animal painter, occasionally giving a re- 
ference from Shakespeare in the catalogue, 
but he had no dramatic power. His special 
gift lay in the poetical treatment of moun- 
tain (especially Scottish) scenery under broad 
effects of light and shade. Intothese heinfused 
a romantic spirit akin to that of Sir Walter 
Scott. Among his most successful drawings 
were ‘Solitude, on the Banks of Loch Avon’ 
(18238), and a ‘Twilight View of the Thames 
from Westminster Bridge’ (1832). The’chief 
defect of his work is monotony of texture. 
A drawing by him of ‘Durham, Evening,’ 
sold at the Allnutt sale in 1886 for 2831. 10s. 

Robson was an honorary member of the 
Sketching Society, but a weakness of sight 
prevented him from drawing at their evening 
meetings. A meeting of the society to say 
farewell to Charles Robert Leslie [q. v.] on his 
departure for America was held at his house, 
17 Golden Square, on Thursday, 22 Aug. 1833. 
On the following Wednesday he embarked on 
the s.s. James Watt, to visit his friends in the 
north, and was at Stockton-on-Tees on the 
31st, suffering from inflammation, caused, it 
is supposed, by the food on board. He died 
at his home in London on 8 Sept., and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Mary-le- 
Bow in his native city of Durham. 

A portrait of Robson, after a drawing by 
J. T.. Smith, will be found in Arnold’s 
‘Magazine of the Fine Arts’ (iii. 194). 
There are several of his drawings at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

[Roget’s ‘Old’ Watercolour Society, which con- 
tains list of engravings after Robson’s drawing ; 
Memoirs of Uwins; Mag. of Fine Arts, ili. 194, 
866; Bryan’s Dict. (Graves and Armstrong) ; 
Graves’s (Algernon) Dict.; Redgrave’s Dict. ; 
Redgrave’s Cat. of Watercolour Paintings in the 
National Gallery. ] Cc. M 

ROBSON, JAMES (1733-1806), book- 
seller, the son of a yeoman, was born at 
Sebergham, Cumberland, in 1733. He came 
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to London at the age of sixteen, and entered 
the shop of his relative, J. Brindley, of New 
Bond Street, known as the publisher of a 
series of editions of the Latin classics. Rob- 
son succeeded Brindley in 1759, and carried 
on the business for nearly forty years with 
credit and success. Between 1765 and 1791 
he issued many catalogues, some of auction 
sales, including the libraries of Dr. Mead, 
Martin Folkes, Edward Spelman, Prebendary 
Bland, Joseph Smith, consul at Venice, and 
others. Hecollected the papers contributed by 
George Edwards [q.v. ], the naturalist, to the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ and published 
them with the Linnean ‘Index’ and a life of 
the author in 1776. In 1788 he accompanied 
James Edwards [q. v.] and Peter Molini to 
Venicein orderto examine the Pinellilibrary, 
which Robson and Edwards purchased for 
about 7,000/., and sold by auction in 1789 and 
1790 for 9,3567. After the death of his eldest 
son Robsongradually withdrew from business. 
About 1797 he was appointed high bailiff of 
Westminster. He rebuilt, and was the sole 
proprietor of, Trinity Chapel in Conduit 
Street, a chapel of ease to St. Martin’s, first 
erected by Archbishop Tenison. 

Robson was an enthusiastic angler, and 
was nearly the last survivor of the monthly 
dining club at the Shakspeare tavern, among 
whose members were Cadell, Dodsley, Long- 
man, Lockyer Davis, Tom Paine, Thomas 
Evans, and other well-known booksellers. 
It was under their auspices that Thomas 
Davies brought out his ‘Dramatic Miscel- 
lanies’ and ‘ Life of Garrick,’ and among 
them was first started the proposal which 
led to Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Rob- 
son died at his house in Conduit Street on 
25 Aug. 1806, aged 73 years. His wife was 
a Miss Perrot, by whom he had James (1766- 
1785) and George (who took orders, and 
became in 1803 a prebendary of St. Asaph), 
other sons, and five daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 783, 871; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 684, 661-8, v. 322-6, vi. 484-43; 
Nichols’s Illustrations, iv. 881, vi. 678; Clarke’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicum, 1819, p. 499; 
Timperley’s Encyclopedia, 1842, p. 825.] 

HeyRa Ds 

ROBSON, STEPHEN (1741-1779), 
botanist, second son of Thomas Robson, linen 
manufacturer, of Darlington, Durham, and 
Mary Hedley, his third wife, was born at 
Darlington on 24 June 1741. He succeeded 
to his father’s business on the death of the 
latter in 1771, together with the freehold of 
the house and shop in Northgate, Darlington, 
where he also carried on a grocery. Though 
entirely self-taught, he became a good Latin, 
Greek, and French. scholar, and was espe- 
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cially interested in botany, astronomy, and 
heraldry. Among his intimate friends was 
Robert Harrison (1715-1802) ([q. v.], of Dur- 
ham, the orientalist, and he corresponded 
with William Curtis (1746-1799) [q. v.], 
the botanist. He printed privately ‘Plantze 
rariores agro Dunelmensi indigenz’ (Dawson 
TuRNER and L. W. Ditiwyn, The Botanist’s 
Guide, 1805, i. 247), which is now very scarce, 
and he wrote some poems, all of which he 
burnt. His chief book was‘The British Flora 
. . . to which are prefixed the Principles of 
Botany’ (York, 1777, 8vo, with three indexes 
and five plates illustrating structure). This 
work, which is in English and evinces a 
thorough knowledge of botanical literature, 
coming as it does between the two editions 
of the ‘Flora Anglica’ of William Hudson 
are ?-1793) [q.v.], and arranged upon the 

innean system, is of great merit and con- 
siderable historical interest. The original 
manuscript, together with the author’s ‘ Hor- 
tus Siccus,’ in three folio volumes, is still 
preserved by his descendants. He died at 
Darlington on 16 May 1779 of pulmonary 
consumption, induced by his sedentary life. 
Robson married, on 16 May 1771, Ann, 
daughter of William Awmack, who survived 
him, dying on 20 July 1792; by her he had 
one son, Thomas, and two daughters, Hannah 
and Mary. 

Epwarp Roxson (1763-1813), eldest son 
of Stephen Robson’s elder brother Thomas, 
and his wife Margaret Pease, was born at 
Darlington on 17 Oct.1763. He is described 
as ‘an accomplished botanist and draughts- 
man ’(Hytron Lonestarre, History of Dar- 
lington, p. 8369); he was a correspondent of 
William Withering and of Sir James Edward 
Smith; contributed various descriptions to 
the latter’s ‘English Botany,’ the lists of 
plants in Brewster’s ‘Stockton’ and Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Durham,’ the description and figure of 
an earth-star (Geaster) in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ for February 1792, and the descrip- 
tion of Ribes spicatum in the ‘Transactions 
of the Linnean Society’ (iii. 240). He was 
elected one of the first associates of that 
society in 1789. He died at Tottenham, 
Middlesex, on 21 May 1813, and was buried 
at Bunhill Fields, He married, on 4 July 
1788, Elizabeth Dearman (d. 8 Jan. 1852), by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. 


{Information furnished by the great-grand- 
daughters of Stephen Robson ; Backhouse’s Family 
Memoirs, privately printed; Smith’s Annals of 
Smith of Cautly, privately printed ; Green’s 
Cyclostyle Pedigrees, 1891; Longstaffe’s History 
of Darlington; Britten ‘and Boulger’s Biogra- 
phical Index of British Botanists.] G.S. B. 
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ROBSON, THOMAS FREDERICK 
1822 ?--1864), actor, whose real name was 
‘HoMAS Rosson BROWNHILL, was born at 

Margate, according to his own assertion, on 22 
Feb. 1822. Apprenticed in 1836 toa Mr. Smel- 
lie; a copperplate engraver in Bedfordbury, 
Covent Garden, he amused his fellow-work- 
men by imitationsand histrionic displays, and, 
finding his occupation distasteful and, as he 
- complained, hurtful to his sight, he turned 
his attention to the amateur stage. After 
the failure of his master, who removed to 
Scotland, Brownhill carried on business as a 
master engraver in Brydges Street, Covent 
Garden, At theend of twelve months he gave 
up business and accepted a theatrical engage- 
ment. When and where he made his first 
effort as an amateur cannot be traced. His 
first recorded appearance as such wasinaonce 
well-known little theatre in Catherine Street, 
Strand, where he played Simon Mealbag in 
a play called ‘Grace Huntley.’ Other parts 


were taken, and he obtained reputation with | 


the limited public that follows such enter- 
tainments by his singing of the well-known 
song ‘Lord Lovel.’ His first professional 
engagement was as ‘second utility man’ in 
asmall theatre on the first floor of a private 
house in Whitstable. After acting in the 
country at Uxbridge, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Whitehaven, Chester, and elsewhere, 
he came to London, and played a three 
_ months’ unprosperous engagement at the 
Standard. ‘This was followed by an engage- 
ment under Rouse at the Grecian Saloon, 
where his reputation was to some extent 
made. There he stayed five years. He is 
said by Mr. Hollingshead (My Lifetime, i. 
27) to have made his first appearance there 
as John Lump in the ‘ Wags of Windsor.’ 
This was probably about 1845—certainly not 
in 1839, as Mr. Hollingshead states. At the 
Grecian, besides appearing in accepted cha- 
racters in comedy, such as Mawworm, Zekiel 
Homespun, Justice Shallow, and Frank Oat- 
land, he was first heard in many comic parts, 
and sang songs, by which his fame was sub- 
sequently established at the west end. In 
1850 he was engaged for the Queen’s theatre, 
Dublin, to play leading comic business. 
Here or at the Theatre Royal he remained 
three years. On 8 Nov. 1851, at the Theatre 
Royal in Dublin, he was Bottom in a revival 
of the‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Engaged 
by W. Farren to replace, at the Olympic in 
London, Henry Compton (1805-1877) [q. v.], 
he appeared for the first time at that house on 
28 March 1853 as Tom Twig in the farce of 
‘Catching an Heiress.’ In Frank Talfourd’s 
travesty of ‘Macbeth,’ produced on 25 April, 
he displayed for the first time his marvellous 


gifts in burlesque. These he revealed to even 
greater advantage in the‘ Shylock’ of the same 
author in the following July. During the 
same season he showed his power in serious 
parts, as the original Desmarets in Tom Tay- 
lor’s ‘ Plot and Passion.’ He played also 
in the ‘Camp’ of Planché at the Olympic, and 
carried away the town by his performance of 
Jem Bags in Henry Mayhew’s ‘ Wandering 
Minstrel,’ in which character he sang ‘ Villi- 
kins and his Dinah,’ by E. L. Blanchard.~ 

At the close of 1853 the Olympic, which 
had passed under the management of Alfred 
Wigan, was at the height of its popularity, 
Robson was regularly engaged there, and was 
recognised as the greatest comic actor of 
his day. In June 1854 in ‘Hush Money,’ a 
revived farce by Dance, he played Jaspar 
Touchwood; and in Palgrave Simpson’s 
‘Heads or Tails’ he was the first Quaile. On 
17 Oct. he was the first Job Wort in Tom 
Taylor’s ‘Blighted Being,’ and at Christmas 
obtained oneof his most conspicuous successes 
in Planché’s ‘Yellow Dwarf’ In January 
1855 he was Sowerby in ‘ Tit for Tat,’ an adap- 
tation by F. Talfourd of ‘ Les maris me font 
rire. Among other performances may be 
mentioned the ‘ Discreet Princess,’ April 
1856, in which Robson’s Prince Richcraft-was 
painful in intensity, and Gustavus Adolphus 
Fitzmortimer, in ‘A Fascinating Individual,’ 
11 June. In Brough’s ‘ Medea,’ 14 July, Rob- 
son’s Medea was one of his finest burlesque 
creations. His Jones, in Talfourd’s ‘Jones 
the Avenger’ (‘Le Massacre d’un Innocent’), 
was seen on 24 Nov. Zephyr, in‘ Young and 
Handsome,’ followed in January 1857. His 
Daddy Hardacre, in an adaptation so named 
of ‘a Fille de ’Avare,’ 26 March 1857, was 
one of his earliest essays in domestic drama. 
On 2 July he was Massaniello in Brough’s 
burlesque of that name. 

In August 1857, in partnership with Em- 
den, he undertook the management of the 
Olympic, speaking, on the opening night, 
an address written by Robert Brough, and 
appearing both as Aaron Gurnock in Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘ Lighthouse,’ and as Massaniello. 
On the first. production of the ‘ Lighthouse ’ 
by amateurs, at Tavistock House, Robson’s 
part had been played by Charles Dickens. 
‘The Subterfuge,’ an adaptation of ‘Livre 
troisisme chapitre premier,’ was also given. 
After playing a country engagement he re- 
appeared at the Olympic in the ‘ Lighthouse,’ 
and was seen in Brough’s ‘ Doge of Duralto, 
or the Enchanted Isle.’ In June 1858 he was 
the first Peter Potts in Tom Taylor's ‘Going 
to the Bad,’ and on 13 Oct. the first Hans 
Grimm in Wilkie Collins’s ‘Red Vial.’ On 
2 Oct. he created one of his greatest characters 


Robson 


as Sampson Burr in the ‘ Porter’s Knot.’ This 
piece by Oxenford was founded to some extent 
on ‘Les Crochets du pére Martin’ of Carmon 
and Grangé. AtChristmashe played Mazeppa 
inanextravaganzasonamed. Pawkins,in Ox- 
enford’s ‘Retained for the Defence’ (L’avocat 
d’un Grec), was seen on 25 May 1859, and 
Reuben Goldsched in Tom Taylor’s‘ Payable 
on Demand’ on 11 July. Zachary Clench in 
Oxenford’s ‘ Uncle Zachary’ (L’Oncle Bap- 
tiste) was given on 8 March 1860, and Hugh 
de Brass in Morton’s‘ Regular Fix’ on 11 Oct. 
On 21 Feb. 1861 there was produced H. T. 
Craven’s ‘Chimney Corner,’ in which Rob- 
son’s Peter Probity was another triumph in 
domestic drama. Dogbriar in Watts Phillips’s 
‘Camilla’s Husband’ was given on 14 Nov. 
1862. This was the last play in which Rob- 
son appeared. 

In addition to the parts named the follow- 
ing deserve mention: Boots in ‘Boots at the 
Swan,’ Poor Pillicoddy, Mr. Griggs in Mor- 
ton’s ‘Ticklish Times, Alfred the Great in 
Robert Brough’s burlesque so named, B. B. 
in a farce so called, Timour the Tartar in a 
burlesque by Oxenford and Shirley Brooks, 
Wormwood in the‘ Lottery Ticket,’ and 
Christopher Croke in ‘Sporting Events.’ At 
the close of 1862 Robson’s health failed, in 
part owing to irregular living. Although 
ceasing to act, he remained a lessee of the 
Olympic until his death, which took place 
unexpectedly on 12 Aug. 1864. He was 
married, and two sons became actors. 

During his short career Robson held a 
position almost if not quite unique. With 
so much passion and intensity did he 
charge burlesque that the conviction was 
widespread that he would prove a tragedian 
of highest mark. A report prevails that he 
once, in the country, played Shylock in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ without success, but 
this wants confirmation. A statement made 
in print that he played it in London is inac- 
curate. It is none the less true that he con- 
veyed in burlesque the best idea of the elec- 
trical flashes of Kean in tragedy, and that 
there were moments in his Macbeth and his 
Shylock when the absolute sense of terror 
—the feeling of blood-curdling—seemed at 
hand, if not present. He may almost have 
been said to have brought pathos and drollery 
into association closer than had ever been 
witnessed on the stage. Nor in parts such 
as Peter Probity, Sampson Burr, and the like 
belonging to domestic drama, has he known 
an equal. In farce, too, he was unsurpass- 
able. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more risible than was, for instance, his Slush 
in Oxenford’s ‘A Legal Impediment.’ In 
this he played a lawyer’s bemused outdoor 
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clerk, who, visiting a gentleman, is mistaken 
for an unknown son-in-law-elect expected to 
arrive in disguise; and the manner in which 
he ‘introduced into the drawing-room of his 
astonished host all the amenities, refinements, 
and social customs of the private parlour of 
the Swan with Two Necks’ will not be for- 
gotten by those fortunate enough to have seen 
it. In his later days, however, in farce and 
burlesque, he took, under various influences, 
serious liberties with his audience and his 
fellow-actors. So great afavourite was he with 
the public that proceedings were condoned 
which in the case of any other actor would 
have incurred severe and well-merited con- 
demnation. Robson was small in figure, al- 
most to insignificance, and was, it is said, of 
a singularly retiring disposition. In vol. v. 
of the ‘ Extravaganzas of J. R. Planché’ are 
two lithographed portraits of Robson, one 
after a photograph by W. Keith, and the 
other after a grotesque statuette of Robson 
as the Yellow Dwarf. The cover of Sala’s 
scarce memoir (1864) had a design of Rob- 
son as Jem Bags in the ‘ Wandering Minstrel’ 
of Henry Mayhew. 


[Personal recollections; Robson, a Sketch by 
G. A. Sala, 1864, reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly, with an unsigned preface by the pub- 
lisher, John Camden Hotten; Sunday Times, 
21 Aug. 1864 and various years; Era Newspaper 
and Almanac, various years; Theatrical Times, 
iii. 365; Hollingshead’s My Lifetime; Scott and 
Howard’s K.L. Blanchard; History of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, 1870; Morley’s Journal of a Lon- 
don Playgoer; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; Daily News, 26 Dec. 1892.] J. K. 


ROBSON, WILLIAM Ce 
author and translator, was born in 1785. In 
early life he was a schoolmaster, but, when 
he was over fifty years of age, he devoted 
himself to literature. His earliest work, 
‘The Walk, or the Pleasures of Literary 
Associations,’ London, 12mo, appeared in 
1837, and was followed in 1846 by ‘ The Old 
Playgoer,’ London, 12mo. This volume con- 
sists of a series of letters describing the Bri- 
tish stage at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His criticisms are scholarly and his 
recollections are always interesting. His 
later works are of little value. Besides 
writing original books, Robson also trans- 
lated, without much skill, many French 
works, including Michaud’s ‘ History of the 
Crusades,’ 1852, 8vo; Dumas’s ‘ Three Mus- 
keteers, 1853, 8vo; and Balzac’s‘ Balthazar,’ 
1859, 8vo. In later life Robson fell into 
poverty. Routledge the publisher raised, by 
public subscription, a fund to purchase an ~ 
annuity for him, but before Robson could reap 
the benefit he died on 17 Nov. 1863. 
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He was the author of: 1. ‘John Railton, 
or Read and Think,’ London, 1854, 16mo. 
2. ‘The Life of Cardinal Richelieu,’ London, 
1854, 8vo. 3. ‘ The Great Sieges of History,’ 
London, 1855, 8vo. 


[The Reader, 1863, ii, 633.] BE, I. 


ROBY, JOHN (1793-1850), author of 
‘The Traditions of Lancashire,’ son of Nehe- 
- miah Roby and Mary Aspull, his wife, was 
born at Wigan, Lancashire, on 5 Jan. 1793. 
His father was for many years master of the 
grammar school at Haigh, near Wigan, and 
his eldest brother, twenty-seven years his 
‘senior, was William Roby [q.v.] John was 
educated chiefly at home, and in a desultory 
way. His natural tastes were for music, 
painting, poetry, and the drama. While yet 
- a child he played the organ at the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s chapel at Wigan, and after- 
wards for fifteen years acted as organist at 
the independent chapel at Rochdale. Jerdan, 
who with other literary men found in him a 
generous benefactor, states that he had the 
best ear for music that he ever met. 

In 1819 he joined at Rochdale as managing 
partner the banking firm of Fenton, Eccles, 
Cunliffe, & Roby. For this position he 
had, among other qualifications, that of a 
remarkably clear head for arithmetical cal- 
culations. He retired in 1847, through fail- 
ing health, and removed to Malvern. Roby 
was drowned in the wreck of the Orion, near 
Portpatrick, Wigtonshire, on 18 June 1850, 
while on his way from Liverpool to Glasgow, 
and was buried at Providence Chapel, High 
Street, Rochdale. He married, in 1816, the 
youngest daughter of James Bealey of Der- 
rickens, near Blackburn, by whom he had 
nine children. She died on 8 Jan. 1848, and 
in the following year he married Elizabeth 
Ryland Dent, who survived. There is a por- 
trait of Roby in the Rochdale Free Library; 
another is engraved in the third edition of 
the ‘Traditions,’ and a third in the ‘ Remains.’ 

Roby’s first acknowledged publication was 
‘Sir Bertram, a Poem in Six Cantos,’ Black- 
burn, 1815, but two anonymous parodies on 
Scott, ‘Jokeby, a Burlesque on “ Rokeby,”’ 
1812, and ‘The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a 
Parody on “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
1814, are ascribed to him (Notes and Queries, 
Qnd ser. vi. 257). The work by which he is 
best known, ‘ Traditions of Lancashire,’ was 
issued at London in 1829,2 vols. A second 
series followed in 1831,2vols. Later editions 
were issued in 1840, 1843, 1867, and subse- 
quently. The early editions were beautifully 
illustrated by E. Finden, after drawings by 
George Pickering [q. v.] Crofton Croker con- 
tributed one of the pieces, the ‘ Bargaist or 
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Boggart.’ The tales are rather inflated and 
overwrought, but are valuable for the local 
traditions which they embody, though some 
of the narratives are mainly drawn from the 
author’s fancy. Sir W. Scott had a good 
opinion of them. Roby also wrote: 1. ‘Lo- 
renzo, or a Tale of Redemption,’ Rochdale, 
1820; of this volume of heavy verse three edi- 
tions came out in the same year. 2. ‘The 
Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy,’ 1823. 3. ‘Seven 
Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Lombardy,’ &c., 1838, 2 vols, 4. ‘Legendary 
and Poetical Remains,’ including some of his 
contributions to ‘Blackwood’ and ‘ Fraser, 
posthumously published in 1854, with a me- 
moir by his widow. 

[Memoir in Legendary and Poetical Remains; 
Robertson’s Old and New Rochdale, p. 218; 
Jerdan’s Autobiogr. 18538, ii.24; Fishwick’s Lan- 
eashire Library, 1875, p. 271; Allibone’s Dict. 
of Authors; Lancashire Funeral Certificates 
(Chetham Soc.), p. 95, being correction of an 
error in the legend of Father Arrowsmith; 
letters of Mrs. Trestrail (Roby’s widow) in 
Atheneum, 14 Oct. 1882, and Manchester City 
News, 1 April 1893.] OC) Wiss 


ROBY, WILLIAM (1766-1830), .con- 
gregational divine, born at Haigh, near 
Wigan, on 23 March 1766, was eldest bro- 
ther of John Roby [q.v.] His parents be- 
longed to the established church. He was 
educated at the Wigan grammar school, of 
which his father was master; he himself be- 
came classical master at the grammar school 
of Bretherton, Lancashire. He owed his 
change of religious conviction to the preach- 
ing of John Johnson (d. 1804) [q. v.] Having 
begun to preach in villages round Bretherton, 
Roby resigned his mastership to enter as a 
student in Lady Huntingdon’s college at Tre- 
yvecca, Brecknockshire. There he only re- 
mained six weeks. After preaching at Wor- 
cester, Reading, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, he 
became Johnson’s assistant at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Wigan, and on Johnson’s removal 
(1789) he became sole pastor, being ordained 
in London on 20 Sept. 1789. In 1795 he 
undertook the charge of the congregational 
church in Cannon Street, Manchester. He 
began with an attendance of one hundred and 
fifty, but raised a large congregation, and made 
his influence felt throughout the county. ‘To 
no man,’says Halley, ‘more than to Mr. Roby 
was nonconformity indebted foritsrevivaland 
rapid growth in Lancashire.’ In Nightin- 
gale’s volumes his name constantly appears as 
a planter of new churches. On 27 June 1797 
he went to Scotland to conduct a mission in 
conjunction with James Alexander Haldane 
[q. v.] On 8 Dec. 1807 a new chapel was 
opened for him in Grosvenor Street, Man- 
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chester, where he laboured till his death. 
He trained some fifteen students for the 
ministry at the cost of his friend Robert 
Spear; this effort led the way to the pre- 
sent Lancashire Independent College [see 
Rarries, THomas}]. Roby was a man of 
simple and informal manners, of great earnest- 
ness, but without polemical tone; his preach- 
ing was valued by evangelical churchmen, as 
well as by dissenters. He died on 11] Jan. 
1830, and was buried in his chapel-yard. 
His widow, Sarah Roby, died in 1835. The 
Roby schools at Manchester were erected in 
1844 as a memorialof him. He published a 
number of sermons (from 1798) and pamph- 
lets, including: 1. ‘The Tendency of Soci- 
nianism,’ Wigan, 1791, 8vo. 2. ‘A Defence 
of Calvinism,’ &c.,1810,12mo. 3. ‘Lectures 
on... Revealed Religion,’ &c., 1818, 8vo. 
4,‘Anti-Swedenborgianism,’ &c., Manchester, 
1819, 8vo (letters to John Clowes [q. v.]) 
5. ‘Protestantism,’ &c., Manchester, 1821-2, 
8vo, two parts. 6. ‘Missionary Portraits,’ 
Manchester, 1826, 12mo. 7. A selection of 
hymns (2nd edit., Wigan, 1799, 12mo). 
[Funeral Sermons by Ely and Clunie, 1830; 
Memoir and Funeral Sermon by McCall, 1838; 
Halley’s Lancashire, 1869, ii. 450sq.; Nightin- 
gale’s Nonconformity im Lancashire, 1892 iy. 
76 sq., 1898 v. 121 sq. 133 sq.] AGG: 
ROCHARD, SIMON JACQUES (1788- 
1872), miniature -painter, son of René 
Rochard, by his wife, Marie Madeleine Talon, 
was born in Paris on 28 Dec. 1788. He 
showed precocious talent, and, when his 
mother was left a widow with twelve 
children, became her chief support by draw- 
ing portraits in crayons at five francs each. 
Rochard studied under Aubry and at the 
Keole des Beaux-Arts, having received his 
first lessons in miniature- painting from 
Mademoiselle Bounieu. At the age of 
twenty he painted a portrait of the Empress 
Josephine for the emperor. Being included 
in the military levy ordered by Napoleon on 
his return from Elba, he accompanied his re- 
giment to Belgium, but on crossing the fron- 
tier escaped to Brussels. There he was intro- 
duced at court, and, after painting portraits 
of Baron Falk and others, was commissioned 
by the Spanish minister, a few days before the 
battle of Waterloo, to execute a miniature 
of the Duke of Wellington for the king of 
Spain. Being unable to obtain a regular 
sitting, he made a watercolour sketch of the 
duke while he was engaged with his aides- 
de-camp, and this was the prototype of the 
many miniatures of Wellington that he after- 
wards painted. Rochard was also largely 
employed by the English officers and other 
members of the cosmopolitan society then 


gathered at Brussels, and in November 1815 
was summoned to Spa to paint a portrait of 
the Prince of Orange for his bride. Soon after 
he came to London, and at once commenced 
a highly lucrative practice among the aristo- 
cracy. Princess Charlotte, the Duchess of 
York, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
of Devonshire sat to him; and for many years 
he was a favourite court painter. He ex- 
hibited largely at the Royal Academy from 
1816 to 1845. In 1834 he twice painted the 
Queen of Portugal, and in 1839, when the 
czar of Russia visited England, he painted six 
miniatures of the czarevitch for snuff-boxes 
to be presented to the English noblemen 
attached to the ezar’s person. Though French 
by birthand training, Rochard wasthoroughly 
English in his art, being epee hia by 
the works of Reynolds and Lawrence; in 
breadth of treatment and beauty of colour 
his miniatures are equal to those of the 
best of his contemporaries, though his repu- 
tation has declined. In 1846 he retired to 
Brussels, and in 1847 printed a catalogue of 
the collection of pictures by the old masters 
which he had formed in England. In 1852 
he exhibited three miniatures at the Paris 
salon. He died at Brussels on 10 June 1872, 
his end being hastened by the failure of a 
business house to which he had entrusted the 
bulk of his savings. By his first marriage, 
which was not a happy one, Rochard had one 
daughter, who married an English officer ; at 
the age of eighty he took a second wife, 
Henriette Pilton, by whom he had one son. 

Francois Tutoporr Rocwarp (d. 1858), 
younger brother of Simon Jacques, after 
working for a time in Paris, followed his 
brother to London, where he became a 
fashionable portrait-painter, practising both 
in miniature and watercolours. In the latter 
medium he also painted many fancy figures 
and subjects from the poets, and in 1835 was 
elected a member of the New Watercolour 
Society. Rochard exhibited regularly at the 
Royal Academy from 1820 to 1855, and also 
with the Society of British Artists, He died 
at Notting Hill, London, in 1858. A few of 
his works have been engraved as book illus- 
trations. 

[Gazette des Beaux-Arts, December 1891 and 
January 1892; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Ot- 
tley’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 
1760-1893 ; Chavignerie’s Dict. des Artistes de 
l’Ecole Francaise; Year’s Art, 1886; Royal Aca- 
demy Catalogues.] F. M. O’D. 

ROCHE, Sir BOYLE (1743-1807), Irish 
politician, the scion of an ancient and re- 
spectable family, said to be a junior branch 
of the ancient baronial house of Roche, 
viscount Fermoy [see under Rocunz, Davin], 


Roche 


was born in 1743, Entering the military pro- 
fession at an early age, he served in the 
American war, distinguishing himself at the 
capture of the Moro fortat Havannah. Re- 
tiring from the army, he obtained an office in 
the Irish revenue department about 1775, and 
subsequently entered the Irish parliament as 
member for Tralee, in the place of James Agar, 
created Lord Clifden. Herepresented Gow- 
ran from 1777 to 1783, Portarlington from 
1783 to 1790, Tralee (a second time) from 
1790 to 1797, and Old Leighim from 1798 to 
the union with England. From the beginning 
of his parliamentary career he ranged himself 
on the side of government, and for his services 
was granteda pension, appointed chamberlain 
to the viceregal court, and on 30 Nov. 1782 
was created a baronet. For his office of cham- 
berlain he was, says Wills (Irish Nation, 
iii, 200), who collected much curious in- 
formation about him, ‘eminently qualified 
by his handsome figure, graceful address, 
and ready wit, qualities which were set off 
by a frank, open, and manly disposition... 
but it is not generally known that it was 
usual for members of the cabinet to write 
speeches for him, which he committed to 
memory, and, while mastering the substance, 
generally contrived to travesty into language 
and ornament with peculiar graces of his 
own.’ He gained his lasting reputation as 
an inyeterate perpetrator of ‘ bulls.’ 

The chief service he rendered government 
was in connection with the volunteer con- 
vention of 1783. The question of admitting 
the Roman catholics to the franchise was at 
the time being agitated, and found many 
warm supporters in the convention. The pro- 
posal was extremely obnoxious to the Irish 
government, and on the second day of the 
meeting (11 Nov.) Mr. Ogle, secretary of state, 
announced that the Roman catholics, in the 
person of Lord Kenmare, had relinquished 
the idea of making any claim further than 
the religious liberty they then enjoyed, and 
gave as his authority for this extraordinary 
statement Sir Boyle Roche, by whom it was 
confirmed. Ten days later Lord Kenmare, 
who happened not to be in Dublin at the time, 
wrote, denying that he had given the least 
authority to any person to make any such 
statement in his name; but the disavowal 
came too late, for in the meanwhile the anti- 
catholic party in the convention had found 
time to organise themselves, and when the in- 
tended Reform Bill took shape, it was known 
that the admission of the Roman catholics to 
the franchise was not to form part of the 
scheme. On 14 Feb. 1784 Sir Boyle Roche 
explained in a public letter that, hearing that 
Frederick Augustus Hervey [q. v.], bishop of 
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Derry, and his associates were bent on ex- 
tending the legislative privilege, ‘I thought 
a crisis was arrived in which Lord Kenmare 
and the heads of that body should step forth 
to disavow those wild projects, and to profess 
their attachment tothe lawful powers. Un- 
fortunately his lordship was at a great dis- 
tance, and most of my other noble friends 
were out of the way. I therefore resolved 
on a bold stroke, and authorised only by a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the persons 
in question,’ he took action. He naively 
added that while he regretted that his mes- 
sage had been disowned by Lord Kenmare, 
that was of less consequence, since his ma- 
noeuvre had succeeded to admiration. Speak- 
ing against Flood’s Reform Bill, he quoted 
Junius as ‘a certain anonymous author called 
Junius,’ and declared that it was wrong to do 
away with boroughs. ‘ For, sir,’ said he, ‘it 
boroughs had been abolished, we never should 
have heard of the great Lord Chatham’ (Pari. 
Register, iii.54), He spoke strongly in opposi- 
tion to the catholic petition in February 
1792, and amused the house by his witty if 
somewhat scurrilous comments on the signa- 
tures to it (2. xii. 185-6). He fought hard 
for the union. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘may 
tither, and tither, and tither, and may think 
it a bad measure; but their heads at present 
are hot, and will so remain till they grow 
cool again, and so they can’t decide right 
now, but when the day of judgment comes 
then honourable gentlemen will be satisfied 
with this most excellent union’ (BARRINGTON, 
Personal Sketches, i. 117). For himself, he 
declared that his love for England and Ire- 
land was so great, ‘he would have the two 
sisters embrace like one brother’ (cf. Pari. 
Register, xi. 294). Many other good stories 
are related of him; but it may be doubted 
whether he was really the author of all the 
extraordinary ‘bulls’ attributed to him. The 
above, however, rest on good authority. Sir: 
Boyle Roche died at his house in Kccle 
Street, Dublin, on 5 June 1807. He married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland of Great Thirkleby Hall, York- 
shire, by whom he had no issue, and with 
whom he lived a life of uninterrupted hap- 
piness. In his public capacity, as master of 
the ceremonies at the Irish viceregal court, 
he was beloved and admired for his polite- 
ness and urbanity, and in private life there 
was no more honourable gentleman. 


[Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 596; Hist. of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Volunteer Delegates, pp. 42 
seq.; Grattan’s Life of Henry Grattan, i. 116 
seq.; Plowden’s Hist. Review, ii. 834; Wills’s 
Irish Nation, iii. 200; M‘Dougall’s Sketches of 
Irish Political Character, London, 1799, pp. 174- 
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175; Irish Parliamentary Register, passim ; Fer- 
rar’s Hist. of Limerick, pp. 133, 352; Barring- 
ton’s Personal Sketches, i. 115-18; Barbehaill’s 
Members of Parl. for Kilkenny; Cal. Charle- 
mont MSS. ii. 265; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
ix. x. passim, xi. 203; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Ser- 
vice, 233 seq.; Froude’s English in Ireland, ed. 
1881, ii. 3382, 418, 434, iii. 60; Lecky’s Hist. of 
England, vi. 367 ; Addit. MSS. (B. M.) 33090 ff. 
253, 259, 264, 33107 ff. 161, 246.] Rk. D. 


ROCHE, DAVID, Viscount Frrmoy 
(1573?-1635), born about 1573, was the 
son and heir of Maurice, viscount Fermoy, 
described by Carew (MacCarruy, Life of 
Florence MacCarthy, p. 357) as ‘a brain 
sick foole,’ but by the ‘Four Masters’ 
(s.a. 1600) as ‘a mild ard comely man, 
learned in the Latin, Irish, and English 
languages.’ David succeeded to the title on 
his father’s death in June 1600. His mother 
was Eleanor, daughter of Maurice Fitzjohn 
Fitzgerald, brother of James, fourteenth earl 
of Desmond, and sister of James Fitzmaurice 
Fitzgerald ig aa arch traitor.’ During 
the rebellion of Hugh O’Neill, second earl of 
Tyrone [q. v.], Roche signalised himself by 
his loyalty, and in consequence his property 
of Castletown Roche suffered greatly from 
the rebels. When the mayor of Cork refused 
to proclaim James I, Roche, though a zealous 
Roman catholic, took that duty on himself. 
His services did not pass unrewarded. 
On 20 Dec. 1605 he petitioned the privy 
council, in consequence of his losses during 
the rebellion, to accept a surrender of his 
lands, and to make him a regrant of the 
same at the former rents and services (Cai. 
State Papers, Ireland, James I, i. 375). Sub- 
sequently he went to England, and return- 
ing to Ireland in the summer of 1608, the 
lord deputy was authorised ‘for his encou- 
ragement and comfort’ to assign him ‘a band 
of 150 foot soldiers under his command,’ ‘ and 
because he is one who has reason to doubt 
that for doing the king service he has raised 
to himself many adversaries, to give him 
effectual aid and encouragement on all occa- 
sions’ (2d. il. 553). He was accepted as one 
of Florence MacCarthy’s sureties, and sat 
in the parliament which assembled at Dublin 
in May 1613. He supported the action of 
the recusant lords, and signed the petition 
protesting against the new boroughs recently 
created, the course pursued by the sheriffs 
at the elections, and the place of holding 
parliament (7d. iv. 343). His behaviour on 
this occasion was condoned, and on 8 July 
1614 Chichester was authorised to grant him 
lands to the annual value of 501. (2d. iv. 487). 
He died in the odour of loyalty e6 Castle- 
town Roche on 22 March 1634 and was 
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buried on 12 April at the Abbey, Bridgetown. 
Roche married Joan, daughter of James 
FitzRichard Barry, viscount Buttevant, and 
was succeeded by his son 
Mavrice Rocuz, Viscount FERwoy 
(1595?-1660?), at that time about forty 
years of age. Already during his father’s 
lifetime Maurice had incurred the suspicion 
of government as ‘a popular man among the 
papists of Munster, and one of whom some 
doubts were conceived of his aptness to be 
incited into any tumultuous action’ (2. v. 
534), and had in consequence been for some 
time in 1624 incarcerated in Dublin Castle. 
He took his seat by proxy in the House of 
Lords on 26 Oct. 1640, but was an active 
insurgent in the rebellion, for which he was 
outlawed on 23 Oct. 1643. He was excepted 
from pardon by act of parliament on 12 Aug. 
1652, and his vast estates in co. Cork seques- 
trated. Eventually he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order from the commissioners at 
Loughrea for 2,500 acres of miserable land 
in the Owles in Connaught, formerly be- 
longing to the O’Malleys, but of these he 
seems never to have got possession. He died 
about 1660. A certain ‘Lord Roche,’ who 
had a pension from government of 100). 
a year in 1687, and who is said to have been 
killed fighting for James II, at the battle of 
Aughrim, on 12 July 1691, was probably 
a younger brother or a nephew. Maurice 
Roche married, about 1625, Catherine [or 
Ellen], daughter of John Power; she, after 
gallantly defending Castletown Roche in 
1649 against the forces of the parliament, 
was condemned, onthe evidence of astrumpet 
(PRENDERGAST, Cromwellian Settlement, p. 
184), for shooting a man unknown with a 
pistol, and subsequently hanged. She left 
four daughters utterly unprovided for. The 
manor of Castletown Roche and lands at- 
tached passed into the possession of Roger 
Boyle, first earl Orrery [q. v.] The title is pre- 
sumed to have become extinct in 1733, though 
it is said (BARRINGTON, Personal Sketches, i. 
115) that Sir Boyle Roche [q. v.] possessed a 
claim to it, which, however, he never pursued. 
[Complete Peerage of England, &c. by G. E. C, 
(Fermoy); Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, James 1; Prendergast’s Crom- 
wellian Settlement, pp. 183-4, and authorities 
quoted. ] R. D. 
ROCHE, EUGENIUS (1786-1829), 
journalist, was born on 23 Feb. 1786 in 
Paris. His father, a distant relative of Ed- 
mund Burke Roche, first baron Fermoy, was 
Pa of modern languages in L’Kcole © 
ilitaire, Paris, and survived his son. Euge- 
nius was educated by his father in Paris, and 
at the age of eighteen came to London, where 
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he commenced writing for the press. In 1807 
he started a periodical called ‘ Literary Re- 
creations,’ which was not financially success- 
ful. But in it Byron, Allan Cunningham, 
and other poets of note made their first ap- 
pearance in print. In 1808 Roche began the 
publication of ‘The Dramatic Appellant,’ a 
quarterly journal, whose object was to print 
in each number three of the rejected plays 
of the period. In it will be found two of 
Roche’s own contributions to the drama, 
‘William Tell’ and ‘The Invasion.’ The 
former was being rehearsed when Drury Lane 
Theatre was destroyed by fire on 24 Feb. 
1809. The ‘ Dramatic Appellant’ was not 
@ conspicuous success, and in 1809 Roche 
became parliamentary reporter of the ‘ Day,’ 
an advanced liberal newspaper, of which he 
was appointed editor about 1810. Its name 
was afterwards changed to the ‘ New Times’ 
and then to the ‘ Morning Journal.’ While 
editing it he was imprisoned for a year for an 
attack on the government in reference to the 
case of Sir Francis Burdeit [q. v.] On his 
release he became editor of the ‘ National 
Register, a weekly paper. In August 1813 
he accepted an engagement on the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ becoming one of its editors shortly 
afterwards. He was also associated with the 
‘Courier, for a time an influential organ of 
liberal opinion. He was recognised as one 
of the ablest journalists of his day. He died 
on 9 Noy. 1829 in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
A large sum was subscribed for his second 
wife and family, and his poems were collected 


_ and published, with a memoir and portrait, 


for their benefit, with a very distinguished 
list of subscribers, under the title of ‘ London 
in a Thousand Years,’ in 1830. 

(Gent. Mag. 1829, ii. 640; Memoir prefixed 
to London in a Thousand Years; Byron’s Life 
and Correspondence, ed. Moore; Fox-Bourne’s 
History of English Journalism; Grant's News- 
paper Press.] D. J. O'D. 

ROCHE, JAMES (1770-1853), styled by 
Father Prout ‘the Roscoe of Cork, was 
the son of Stephen. Roche, and a descen- 
dant of John Roche of Castle Roche, a 
delegate at the federation of Kilkenny in 
1641. His mother, Sarah, was daughter of 
John O’Brien of Moyvanine and Clounties, 
Limerick. Born at Cork, 30 Dec. 1770, 
he was sent at fifteen years of age to the 
college of Saintes, near Angouléme, where 
he spent two years. After a short visit 
home he returned to France and became 
partner with his brother George, a wine 
merchant at Bordeaux. There he made 
the acquaintance of Vergniaud and Guillo- 
tin. He shared in the enthusiasm for the 
revolution, and paid frequent visits to Paris, 
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associating with the leading Girondins, 
While in Paris in 1793 he was arrested under 
the decree for the detention of British sub- 
jects, and spent six months in prison. He 
believed himself to have been in imminent 
danger of inclusion in the monster Luxem- 
bourg batch of victims, and attributed his 
escape to Brune, afterwards one of Napo- 
leon’s marshals. On his release he returned 
to the south of France, endeavouring to 
recover his confiscated property. In 1797 
he quitted France, living alternately at Lon- 
don and Cork. In 1800, with his brother 
Stephen, he established a bank at Cork, 
which flourished until the monetary crisis 
of 1819, whenit suspended payment. Roche’s 
valuable library was sold in London, the 
creditors having invited him to select and 
retain the books that he most prized. He 
spent the next seven years in London as com- 
mercial and parliamentary agent for the 
counties of Cork, Youghal, and Limerick. 
Retiring from business with a competency, 
he resided from 1829 to 1832 in Paris. The 
remainder of his life was passed at Cork as 
local director of the National Bank of Ire- 
land, a post which allowed him leisure. for 
the indulgence of his literary tastes. He 
was well read in the ancient and the prin- 
cipal modern languages, and_ his historical 
knowledge enabled him to assist inquirers on 
obscure and debatable points, and to detect 
and expose errors. He contributed largely, 
mostly under his initials, to the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ ‘ Notes and Queries,’ the ‘Dublin 
Review,’ and the ‘ Cork Magazine.’ In 1851, 
under the title of ‘Critical and Miscellaneous 
Essays, by an Octogenarian,’ he reprinted 
for private circulation about forty of these 
articles. He also took an active part in lite- 
rary, philanthropic, and mercantile move- 
ments in Cork. He died there, 1 April 1858, 
leaving two daughters by his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Moylan of Cork. 

(Gent. Mag. June and July 1853; Atheneum, 
5 April 1853; Notes and Queries, 16 April 
1853; Dublin Review, September 1851 and 
April 1890.] J.G. A. 


ROCHE, MICHAEL pz 1a (7. 1710- 
1731), French protestant refugee and author, 
was threatened while young with perse- 
cution in France—probably on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. He was in 
‘continual fear,’ for a whole year, of being 
imprisoned, and forced ‘to abjure the Pro- 
testant religion.’ He escaped to England 
with great difficulty. Unlike the great ma- 
jority of his fellow refugees, he became almost 
immediately a member of the church of 
England. 
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Dela Roche had been astudent of literature 
from youth, and when he settled in London 
obtained employment from the booksellers, 
mainly devoting himself to literary criticism. 
Imitating some similar ventures that had 
been made in Holland, he commenced in 
1710 to issue in folio a periodical which he 
entitled ‘Memoirs of Literature.’ After- 
wards, ‘for the convenience of readers,’ he 
continued it in quarto, but it was brought 
to an end in September 1714, when, he says, 
‘Mr. Roberts, his printer,’ advised him ‘to 
leave off writing these papers two months 
earlier than he designed.’ The ‘ Memoirs’ were 
begun again in January 1717, and continued 
tillat least April1717. De la Roche, accord- 
ing to his own account, was a friend of Bayle, 
and doubtless paid frequent visits to Holland. 
Early in 1717 he arranged to edit a new 
periodical, ‘ Bibliothéque Angloise, ou His- 
toire littéraire de la Grande Bretagne,’ which 
was written in French and published at 
Amsterdam. De la Roche apologised for the 
inelegancies of his French style. He was 
still living for the most part in London. The 
fifth volume of the ‘ Bibliothéque Angloise,’ 
dated 1719, was the last edited by De la 
Roche. The publisher transferred the editor- 
ship in that year to Dela Chapelle, giving as 
a pretext that De la Roche’s foreign readers 
accused him of anti-Calvinism, hostility to 
the Reformation, and a too great partiality 
to Anglicanism (see Avertissement, dated 
January 1720, to vol. i. of Mémoires Lntté- 
raires). Shortly afterwards De la Roche 
began to edit yet another periodical, the 
‘Mémoires Littéraires,’ which was published 
at The Hague at intervals till 1724. In 1725 
he started ‘New Memoirs of Literature,’ 
which ran till December 1727, and finally, 
in 1780, ‘ A Literary Journal, or a continua- 
tion of the Memoirs of Literature,’ which 
came to an end in 1731. 

These various publications appeared at 
monthly or quarterly intervals. The prices 
for those published in England varied from 
ls. to 6d. for each part, but they apparently 
brought little profit to the editor. They 
were the prototypes of literary magazines and 
reviews. 

[See Avertissement to Mémoires Littéraires, 
and vol. iii. of a Literary Journal, dated 1731; 
Agnew’s Protestant Exiles from France, ii. 150— 
154, and iii. 166; Smiles’s Huguenots; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. iti. 507, iv. 94, ix. 385.] F. T. M. 

ROCHE, PHILIP (d. 1798), Irish rebel, 
a Roman catholic priest attached to the 
parish of Poulpearsay, co. Wexford, and 
formerly of Gorey, appears to have joined 
the rebels encamped at the foot of Corrigrua 
Hill, under the command of Father John 
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Murphy (1753 ?-1798) [q. v.], shortly before 
the battle of Tubberneering, on 4 June 1798 
(Taytor, Hist. of the Rebellion, p.73; BYRNE, 
Memoirs, i. 86). It was mainly in conse- 
quence of information furnished to him that 
the rebels were enabled to anticipate and so 
to frustrate the attack of Major-general 
Loftus and Colonel Walpole. His priestly 
character and personal bravery at Tubber- 
neering won him great reputation with the 
insurgents, and when Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey [q. v.] was three or four days later 
deposed from his command, in consequence 
of his repugnance at such atrocities as the 
massacre at Scullabogue, Roche was elected 
commander of the rebels encamped at 
Slyeeve-Keelter, near New Ross. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to intercept 
the navigation of the river, Roche moved 
his camp to Lacken Hill, where he remained 
for some days unmolested and almost in- 
active; but it was noted to his credit that 
during that time no such atrocities as were 
only too common among the rebels at Vine- 
gar Hill were permitted by him (Gorpon, 
Rebellion, App. p. 85). On 19 June he was 
surprised, and compelled to retreat from 
Lacken Hill to Three Rocks, near Wex- 
ford (cf. Cronny, Narrative, pp. 54-60). On 
the following day he intercepted a detach- 
ment under Sir John Moore, who was moving 
up to join in the attack on Vinegar Hill, at 
a place called Goffsbridge, or Foulkes Mill, 
near the church of Horetown. He is said to 
have displayed great military skill in the 
disposition of his forces, but after a fierce 
engagement, which lasted four hours, was 
compelled to fall back on Three Rocks, effect- 
ing the retreat in good order (Byrnn, Me- 
mots, i. 167-8). After the battle of Vinegar 
Hill and the surrender of Wexford, Roche, 
seeing that further resistance was hopeless, 
determined to capitulate, and with this ob- 
ject went alone and unarmed to Wexford. 
On entering the town he was seized, dragged 
from his horse, and so kicked and buffeted 
that he is said to have been scarcely recog- 
nisable (2d. i. 204-5; Hay, Insurrection, p. 
245), He was tried by court-martial, and 
hanged off Wexford bridge on 25 June 1798, 
along with Matthew Keugh[q. v.] and seven 
others, and his body thrown into the river 
(TarLor, Hist. p.131). According to Gordon, 
who knew him personally, he was ‘a man of 
large stature and boisterous manners, not ill 
adapted to direct by influence the disorderly 
bands among whom he acted. . but fora 
charge of cruelty against him I can find no 
foundation. Ou the contrary, I have heard, 
from indubitable authority, many instances 


| of his active humanity. . . his behaviour in 
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the rebellion has convinced me that he pos- 
sessed a humane and generous heart, with 
an uncommon share of personal courage’ 
(Rebellion, pp. 148, 399). He displayed con- 
siderable military ability, and was probably 
the most formidable of all the rebel leaders, 


[James Gordon’s Hist. of the Rebellion in Ire- 
land, pp. 187, 148, 166-9, 175, 188, 219, 399; 
Miles Byrne’s Memoirs, i. 86, 167, 204-5; Ed. 

_ Hay’s Insurrection of Wexford, pp. 185, 201, 205, 
245, 251; Musgrave’s Rebellions in Ireland, i. 
464, 583, 536, i1. 43; Cloney’s Personal Narra- 
tive, pp. 54-6, 81; Taylor’s Hist. of the Re- 
bellion in Wexford, pp. 78, 181; Narrative of 
the Sufferings and Escape of Charles Jackson, 
pp. 69, 70; Plowden’s Hist. Review, ii. 735, 
762, 767; Lecky’s Hist. of England, viii. 186, 
158, 164; Froude’s English in Ireland.] 
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ROCHE, Mrs. REGINA MARIA (1764?- 
1845), novelist, born about 1764 in the south 
of Ireland, was daughter of parents named 
Dalton. In 1793 appeared her first novel, 
‘The Vicar of Lansdowne,’ by Regina Maria 
Dalton, and it was at once followed by ‘The 
Maid of the Hamlet,’ in 2 vols. She soon 
afterwards married a gentleman named 
Roche. In 1798 she sprang into fame on 
the publication of her ‘Children of the 
Abbey’ (4 vols.), a story abounding in senti- 
mentality, and almost rivalling in popularity 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,’ 
which was published in 1797. Many editions 
of it were called for, and until her death 
she industriously worked at a similar style 
of fiction. She died, aged 81, at her resi- 
dence on the Mall, Waterford, 17 May 1845. 

Her works are: 1. ‘The Vicar of Lans- 
downe,’ 2nd ed., 2 vols., London, 1793. 
2. ‘The Maid of the Hamlet,’ 12mo, 3 vols., 
1793, 8. ‘The Children of the Abbey,’ 4 
vols. 1798 (numerous other editions). 
4, ‘Clermont,’ 12mo, 4 vols. London, 1798. 
5. ‘The Nocturnal Visit,’ 4 vols. 12mo, 1800 
(a French version appeared in 1801 in 5 vols.) 
6. ‘The Discarded Son, or the Haunt of the 
Banditti,’ 5 vols. 12mo, 1807. 7. ‘The 
Houses of Osma and Almeria, or the Convent 
of St. Ildefonso,’ 8 vols. 12mo, London, 1810. 
8. ‘The Monastery of St. Colomba,’ 5 vols. 
12mo, 1812. 9. ‘Trecothiek Bower,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, 1818. 10. ‘London Tales’ (anony- 
mously), 2 vols. 1814, 11, ‘The Munster 
Cottage Boy,’ 4 vols. 1819, 12. ‘The Bridal 
of Dunamore’ and ‘Lost and Won,’ two 
tales, 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1828, 13. ‘The 
Castle Chapel,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1825. 
a French version appeared the same year) 
14, ‘Contrast,’ 3 vols. London, 1828, 
15. ‘The Nun’s Picture,’ 3 vols. 12mo, 1834. 
16, ‘The Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes 
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in the Emerald Isle, 4 vols. 12mo, London, 
1824, : 
[Gent. Mag. 1845, ii. 86 (reprinting the 
Literary Gazette) ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
ix. 509, x. 86, 119; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl, 
Lit. vol. iii.; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816.] D. J. O'D. 


ROCHE, ROBERT(1576-1629), poetaster, 
born about 1576, a native of Somerset of 
lowly origin, was admitted of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in November 1594, being then aged 
18, and graduated B.A. 9 June 1599. He 
was presented to the vicarage of Hilton in 
Dorset in 1617, and held the benefice until 
his death on 12 May 1629. A Latin inscrip- 
tion in the aisle of Hilton church marks the 
common grave of Roche and a successor 
in the vicariate, John Antram; an English 
quatrain is appended. Roche’s son Robert 
graduated B.A. from Magdalen Hall, 23 Jan, 
1630, and became vicar of Hast Camel. 

Roche was author of ‘Eustathia, or the 
Constancie of Susanna, containing the 
Preservation of the Godly, Subversion of the 
Wicked, Precepts for the Aged, Instructions 
for Youth, Pleasure with Profitte ... Domi- 
nus mea rupes. Printed at Oxford by 
Joseph Barnes, and are to be sold in Paules 
Churchyard at the Sign of the Bible,’ 1599, 
b.l. 8vo. _ It contains seventy-four pages of 
didactic doggerel, of which a long specimen 
is given in Dr. Bliss’s edition of Wood’s 
‘Athene,’ on the ground of its extreme 
rarity. The only copy known is in the 
Bodleian; it once belonged to Robert Burton. 


[Univ. Reg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. ii. 206, iii. 215; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Wood’s Athenz, ed. 
Bliss, i. 682; Bibl. Bodleiana, 1848; Hazlitt’s 
Handbook, p. 516; Hutchins’s Dorset, iv. 357, 
859; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum (Add. MS. 24491, 
f, 194); Madan’s Early Oxford Press, p. 47.] 
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ROCHEAD, JOHN THOMAS (1814- 
1878), architect, son of John Rochead, char- 
tered accountant, was born in Edinburgh on 
28 March 1814. He was educated in George 
Heriot’s hospital, and at the age of sixteen 
entered the office of David Bryce, architect. 
After seven years’ apprenticeship there he 
became principal draughtsman in Harst & 
Moffatt’s office, Doncaster, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1840, among 150 
competitors, he gained the first premium 
for a proposed Roman catholic cathedral in 
Belfast. In 1841 he started as an architect 
in Glasgow, where he resided till 1870. He 
soon became recognised as an architect of 
great ability and originality. He was a skil- 
ful draughtsman, and his designs, to their 
most minute details, were done by his own 
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hand. After the ‘disruption’ he designed 
many free churches in Scotland. His know- 
ledge of Gothic art is well displayed in the 
Park church and St. John’s Free Church, 
both in Glasgow, the parish churches of 
Renfrew and Aberfoyle, and St. Mary’s Free 
Church, Edinburgh. His able treatment of 
Italian and classic architecture was shown 
inthe Bank of Scotland, John Street United 
Presbyterian Church, the Unitarian Chapel, 
and his design for building the Univer- 
sity—all in Glasgow. In 1857 he won a 
800/. prize in the competition for designs for 
the war office in London, and in two keen 
competitions his designs for the Wallace 
monument, Stirling, were successful. Roc- 
head was the architect of Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow, and he designed many 
private mansions in Scotland, including Mi- 
nard Castle, Knock Castle, West Shandon, 
Blair Vaddoch, and Sillerbut Hall. In 1870, 
owing to impaired health, he retired to Edin- 
burgh, where he died suddenly on 7 April 
1878. He was survived by his widow (Cathe- 
rine Calder, whom he married in 1848), a 
son, and four daughters. 

[Scotsman, 10 April 1878, and Builder, 20 April 
1878; Dict. of Architecture, vii. 54; informa- 
tion supplied by the family.] G. S-H. 


ROCHES, PETER pus (d. 1238), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Prrsr.] 


ROCHESTER, Earis or. [See WIL- 
mot, Hunry, first earl, 1612?P-1658; Wut- 
MOT, JOHN, second earl, 1647-1680; Hypz, 
Lavrenczn, first earl of the Hyde family, 
1641-1711.] 


ROCHESTER, Countess oF (d. 1725). 
[See Hypz, Janz. | 


ROCHESTER, Viscount. [See Carr, 
Rozert, d. 1645, afterwards Eart oF So- 
MERSET. | 


ROCHESTER, Sir ROBERT (1494 ?- 
1557), comptroller of the household to Queen 
Mary, born about 1494, was eldest of the 
three sons of John Rochester, by his wife 
Grissell, daughter and coheir of Walter 
Writtle of Bobbingworth, Essex. Hisgrand- 
father, Robert Rochester, was yeoman of the 
pantryto Henry VIII, and bailiff of the ma- 
nor of Syleham, Suffolk, and outlived his son 
John, who died on 16 Jan. 1507-8. (Morant 
erroneously states that Robert died in 1506; 
ef. Letters and Papers of Henry VITI, vol. 
i. passim.) Probably through his grand- 
father, Rochester became known at court, 
and was attached to the Princess Mary’s 
household. In 1547 he was managing her 
finances, and before 1551 was appointed 
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comptroller of her household. On 22 March 
of that year he was examined by the council 
as to the number of Mary’s chaplains. On 
14 Aug. he was again summoned before the 
council, and ordered, in spite of his protests, 
not merely to carry the council’s directions to 
the princess, but personally totake measures 
that no one should say or hear mass in her 
household. Rochester returned to Copped 
Hall, but could not bring himself to carry 
out these commands, and on the 28rd again 
appeared before the council. He bluntly re- 
fused to carry any more such messages to 
his mistress, professing his readiness to go 
to prison instead. Finally Rich, Wingfield, 
and Petre had to undertake the mission. 
Rochester was sent to the Fleet on 24 Aug., 
and to the Tower a week later. On 18 March 
1552 he was allowed ‘for his weakness of 
body’ to retire to his country house, and on 
14 April, on Mary’s request, was permitted 
to resume his functions as comptroller. 

Rochester’s fidelity wasrewarded on Mary’s 
accession. He was made comptroller of the 
royal household, created a knight of the Bath 
at the queen’s coronation, and sworn of the 
privy council. On 26 Sept. 1553 he was 
returned to parliament as knight of the shire 
for Essex, being re-elected for the same con- 
stituency on 13 March 1553-4, 23 Oct. 1554, 
and 24 Sept. 1555. He became one of Mary’s 
most intimate and trusted counsellors. On 
28 Jan. 1554 he was sent to Wyatt to inquire 
into his intentions. Inthe same year he was 
made chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
placed on a commission to examine Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s accounts, and suggested 
as one of the six advisers to whom the active 
work of the privy council was to be entrusted, 
while the other members were to be employed 
in the provinces. This scheme came to 
nothing, but Rochester remained one of the 
inner ring of councillors who rarely missed 
a meeting, and had most weight in the 
council’s decisions. He was one of the com- 
missioners who drew up the treaty of marriage 
between Mary and Philip, and in 1555 was 
placed on commissions appointed to try Bishop 
Hooper, and to consider the restoration of 
the monasteries and the church property 
vested in the crown. In the same year he 
was one of Gardiner’s executors, and was 
present at the martyrdom of John Rogers 
(1509?-1555) [q.v.] He was nevertheless a 
staunch friend of the Princess Elizabeth and . 
Edward Courtenay, earl of Devonshire [q. v.], 
whose union he is said to have advocated, 
and it was in some degree due to his in- 
fluence with Mary that the princess’s life 
was spared. 

In 1556 Rochester was one of the select 
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his affairs during his absence; he was also 
placed on a commission to inquire into the 
plots against the queen. In September there 
‘was some popular discontent because the 
loan was ordered to be paid through his 
hands, ‘the people being of the opinion that 
' this was done in order that the crown might 
less scrupulously avail itself of the money 
through the hands of so very confidential a 
minister and creature of her majesty, than 
through those of the treasurer’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Venetian, vi. 588). On 23 April 
1557 Rochester was elected K.G., but was 
never formally installed at Windsor. On 
4 May he was placed on a commission to 
take the surrender of indentures, patents, 
&c., and grant renewal of them for adequate 
fines. He died, unmarried, on 28 Nov. fol- 
lowing, and was buried at the Charterhouse 
at Sheen on 4 Dec. He was succeeded as 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster by his 
nephew, Sir Edward Waldegrave [q. v.|, son 
of Edward Waldegrave (d. 1543) and Ro- 
chester’s sister Lora. The substance of 
Rochester’s will is printed in Collins’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ iv. 424-5, 

[Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Venetian, and 
Foreign Ser.; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. 
Dasent; Official Return of Members of Parl. i. 
382, 386, 389, 393; Ducatus Lancastrie, Record 
ed.1i1.175; Visitations of Essex, 1558 and 1612 
(Harl. Soc.); Morant’s Essex, ii. 127, 391; Lit. 
Remainsof Edward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soe. iii. 310, 311; Ashmole’s Order 
of the Garter, p. 715; Metcalfe’s Book of 
Knights; Strype’s Eccl. Mem. passim; Foxe’s 
Actes and Monuments; Burnet’s Hist. of Re- 
formation, ed. Pocock; Dixon’s Hist. of Church 
of England; Chester's John Rogers, pp. 1738, 
204, 308; Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England; Tytler’s England under Edward VI 
and Mary; Froude’s and Lingard’s Histories of 
England. ] A. F. P. 


ROCHESTER, SOLOMON ps (d. 1294), 
judge, was a native of Rochester, whence he 
took his name. His brother Gilbert held the 
living of Tong in Kent. Solomon took 
orders, and was apparently employed by 
Henry III in a legal capacity. In 1274 he 
was appointed justice in eyre for Middlesex, 
and in the following year for Worcester- 
shire. From this time forward he was con- 
stantly employed in this capacity, and 
among the counties included in his circuits 
were lssex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Cornwall. He was frequently 
placed on commissions of oyer and terminer, 
and for other business, such as taking guo 
warranto pleas, and inquiring into the con- 
cealment of goods forfeited by the Jews. In 
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1276 he was present at council when the 
king gave judgment against Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Gloucester, and he was also sum- 
moned to councils held in November 1283 
and October 1288. In the following year 
he was, like all the other judges except two, 
dismissed for maladministration of justice 
and corruption. He was probably one of 
the worst offenders, as he was fined four 
thousand marks, a sum much larger than 
that extorted from several of the other 
judges (OXENEDEs, p. 275). On 4 Jan. 1290 
his name appears on a commission of oyer 
and terminer, but he does not appear to have 
had any further employment. In the parlia- 
ment of 1290, as a consequence of Roches- 
ter’s fall, numerous complaints were preferred 
against his conduct as a judge, one of them 
being from the abbey of Abingdon, from which 
he had extorted a considerable sum of money 
to give to his brother Gilbert. 

Rochester now aimed at ecclesiastical 
preferment. He already held the prebend 
of Chamberlain Wood in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and on the death of Thomas Inglethorp, 
bishop of Rochester, in May 1291, he made 
fruitless efforts to induce the monks to 
elect him to that see. Their refusal deeply 
offended him, and in a suit between the 
monks and the bishop of Rochester in 1294 
Solomon persuaded the judges in eyre at 
Canterbury to give a decision adverse to 
the monks. According to Matthew of West- 
minster, the monks were avenged by the 
sudden death of their chief enemies, and the 
judges in terror sought their pardon, alleg- 
ing that they had been ‘ wickedly deceived 
by the wisdom of Solomon.’ Solomon him- 
self was one of the victims; on 14 Aug. 
1294 one Guynand or Wynand, parson of 
Snodland in Kent, entered Solomon’s house, 
ate with him, and put poison into his food 
and drink, so that he died fifteen days after- 
wards (Placit. Abbreviatio, p.290). Accord- 
ing to Matthew of Westminster, Guynand 
only made Solomon drunk. He was charged 
with the murder, but pleaded his orders, and 
was successfully claimed as a clerk by the 
bishop of Rochester. Finally he purged him- 
self at Greenwich, and was liberated. Solo- 
mon de Rochester had a house at Snodland, 
and another in Rochester, which in 1284 he 
was licensed to extend to the city walls and 
even to build on them. 

[Matthew of Westminster, iii, 82-3, Reg. 
Epistol. Johannis Peckham, iii. 1009, 1041, 
Cartul. de Rameseia, ii. 29%, Bartholomew Cot- 
ton’s Hist. Anglicana, pp. 166, 173, Annales de 
Dunstaplia, de Oseneia, de Wigornia, and John 
de Oxenedes (all in Rolls Ser.); Placita de Quo 
Warranto, passim, Cal. Rot. Pat. p. 52 6, Placi- 
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torum Abbrev. p. 290 (Record ed.) ; Parl. Writs 
and Rolls of Parl. passim; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
Edw. I, ed. 1893-5, vols. i. and ii,; Dugdale’s 
Orig. Jurid. and Chronica Series; Le Neve'’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 875; Archeol. Cantiana, v. 
25; Foss’s Lives of the Judges. ] EA BoD 


ROCHFORD, Farts or. [See Zuyiz- 
sTeIN, Witt1am Huwry, first earl, 1645- 
1709; Zuyzustein, WILLIAM Henry, fourth 
earl, 1717-1781.] 


ROCHFORD, Viscount. [See Botnrn,y 
Georex, d. 1536. ] 

ROCHFORD, Sir JOHN pz (77. 1890- 
1410), medieval writer, wasapparently son of 
Saer de Rochford of Holland in Lincolnshire, 
and, according to Pits, after receiving a good 
education in England, studied in France and 
Italy. In 1381 he served on a commission 
to inquire into certain disturbances at 
Boston (Cal. Patent Rolls, Richard II, 
ed. 1895, p. 421). Before 1886 he was 
knighted, and in that year was placed on 
commissions in the same county to raise 
sums lent to the king, and to supervise 
the purchase of arms and horses. In the 
following year he was sworn to support the 
lords appellants. On 26 Sept. 1405 he was 
summoned to meet Henry IV at Coventry, 
and accompany him on his expedition to 
Wales. But his interests lay chiefly in 
literary work. In 1406 he completed his 
‘ Notabilia extracta per Johannem de Roche- 
fort, militem, de viginti uno libris Flavii 
Josephi antiquitatis Judaice;’ it is extant 
in All Souls’ College MS. xxxvii. ff. 206 et 
seqq. He also compiled a ‘Tabula super 
Flores Storiarum facta per Johannem 
Rochefort, militem, distincta per folia,’ con- 
tained in All Souls’ College MS. xxxvii. ff. 
157 et seqq. It was also extant, with an 
‘Extractum Chronicarum Cestrensis Hc- 
clesiz per Johannem Rocheford, a Christo 
nato ad annum 1410,’ in Cotton MS. Vitel- 
lius D. xii. 1, which is now lost. The 
‘Tabula’ is merely an index of the ‘ Flores 
Historiarum’ of Matthew of Westminster 
[q. y.], the authorship of which has been 
erroneously ascribed to Rochford. Pits also 
attributes to Rochford ‘Ex Ranulphi Chro- 
nico librum unum,’ and says that he trans- 
lated many works, but he does not specify 
them. 

[Rymer’s Foedera, origimal edition, vii. 544, 
547, viii. 413; Rolls of Parl. iii. 401 @ ; Hardy’s 
Deser. Cat. of Materials, iii, 316; Matthew of 
Westminster’s Flores Hist. (ed.-Luard, in the 
Reoils Ser.), Pref. pp. xxix, xxx, xlii; Bale’s 
Script. vii. 4; Pits, ed. 1619, p. 581; Fabricius’s 
Bibl. Med. Atvi Latinitatis, iv. 363; Oudin’s 
Comment. de Script. iii. 2227; Thomas James’s 
Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabr. 1600, p. 45; Vossius’s 
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Hist. Lat. ed. 1651, pp. 545-6; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.-Hib, ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon.; Chevalier’s Répertoire. | A, F.P. 


ROCHFORT, ROBERT (1652-1727), 
Trish judge, born on 9 Dec. 1652, was second 
son of Lieutenant-colonel Primeiron Roch- 
fort, who was shot on 14 May 1652, after 
trial by court-martial at Cork House, Dub- 
lin, for having killed Major Turner. By 
his wife, Thomazine Pigott, the colonel left 
two sons, the younger ot whom, Robert, ‘ he 
begot the very night he received his sentence 
of death, 9 March 1651-2. The Rochfort 
family was settled in co. Kildare as early as 
1248, and to it belonged Sir Maurice Roch- 
fort, lord-deputy in 1302, and Maurice Roch- 
fort, bishop of Limerick, and lord-deputy in 
1351-3. 

Robert was ‘bred to the law,’ his mother 
having received a gratuity and pension. He 
became recorder of Londonderry on 13 July 
1680, and acted as counsel to the commis- 
sioners of the revenue in May 1686 (Claren- 
don to Rochester, Correspondence, 1. 396). 
His name appears in the first division of the 
list in James II’s act of attainder in 1689, 
and his estate in co. Westmeath was seques- 
tered. In 1690, however, either on 26 May 
(LurrRecL, ii. 47), before the arrival of 
William III, or on 1 Aug. (Lopen; Srory’s 
Continuation, p. 86), on his departure for the 
siege of Limerick, Rochfort was made com- 
missioner of the great seal with Richard Pyne 
and Sir Richard Ryves; and they held the 
post till the appointment of Sir Charles 
Porter to the chancellorship on 3 Dec. On 
6 June 1695 he was made attorney-general 
of Ireland, vice Sir John Temple, and, having 
been elected member for co. Westmeath on 
27 Aug., was chosen speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons on the 29th (BURNET; 
TINDALL, ii. 287). He took a prominent 
part in the attack on the chancellor, Sir 
Charles Porter [q. v.] He was continued 
as attorney-general on the accession of Anne, 
but refused re-election as speaker in Septem- 
ber 1703 (Lurrrztt, v. 844),..On 30 June 
1707 he succeeded Richard Freeman as chief 
baron of the exchequer, which post he held 
till removed by the whigs in October 1714, 
after the accession of George I, when he re- 
sumed practice at the bar. During this 
period he had acquired considerable property 
in Westmeath (see Lopes, p, 21 7.), and on 
21 May 1704 had been dangerously wounded 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, by a ‘dis- 
gusted suitor,’ one Francis Cresswick, of 
Hannams Court, Gloucestershire. In Octo- 
ber 1722 Swift writes that ‘old Rochfort 
has got a dead palsy;’ he died at his fine 
house of Gaulstown, on Lough Ennel, near 
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Mullingar, Westmeath, on 10 Oct. 1727, and 
was buried there. He left 100. to the school, 
and endowed a church he had built at Gauls- 
town with the tithes of Killnegenahan. A 
portrait of him is preserved at Middleton 
Park, co. Westmeath. 

Rochfort married Hannah (d. 2 July 1782), 
daughter of William Handcock of Twyford, 
‘Westmeath, ancestor of the earls of Castle- 
maine. Byher he left two sons, George and 
John. Their names occur frequently in 
Swift’s correspondence, and after visits to 
Gaulstown in 1721 and 1722, Swift wrote 
two poems on their home there; one he en- 
titled ‘Country Life’ (Swirt, Works, 2nd 
edit. (Scott) xiv. 163 sqq.) It was doubtless 
to John Rochfort’s wife that Swift addressed 
his letter of ‘ Advice to a very Young Lady 
on her Marriage’ (7. ix. 202 sqq.) 

George Rochfort (d. 1730), long M.P. for 
Westmeath, married Lady Betty, daughter 
of Henry Moore, third earl of Drogheda; his 
son Robert (1708-1774) represented West- 
meath till 1737, when he was created an 
Irish peer, with the title of Baron Bellfield, 
and subsequently Viscount Bellfield (1751) 
and Earl of Belvedere (1757). The title 
became extinct on the death of the first earl’s 
son George (1738-1814), who sold Gaulstown 
to Sir John Browne, first lord Kilmaine, and 
left all his unentailed estates to his widow, 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. James Mackay; 
she bequeathed them to George Augustus 
Rochfort-Boyd, her son by her second 
husband, Abraham Boyd, and they now be- 
long to his descendant, George Arthur Boyd- 
Rochfort of Middleton Park, co. Westmeath. 
The entailed estate of Belvedere passed to 
Lady Jane, only daughter of the first earl of 
Belvedere, who married Brinsley Butler, se- 
cond earl of Lanesborough; it subsequently 
passed to Charles Brinsley Marlay, esq. 

From Robert Rochfort’s younger son John, 
M.P. for Ballyshannon in 1715, who married 
Deborah, daughter of Thomas Staunton, re- 
corder of Galway, descend the Rochforts of 
Clogrenane, co, Carlow, among whom Anne 
Rochfort (4. at Dublin in 1761, d. at Tor- 
quay in 1862), wife of Sir Matthew Blakiston, 
second baronet, is a well-authenticated in- 
stance of centenarianism. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall, iii. 13-30; 
Swift's Works, passim; King’s State of the Pro- 
testants; Smyth’s Law Officers in Ireland; in- 
formation from Lady Danvers sd ee 


ROCHFORT, SIMON (d. 1224), bishop 
of Meath, was the first Englishman who held 
that see, to which he was consecrated in 1194 
(Corron, Fasti Eccles. Hibern. iii. 111). He 
was one of the judges appointed by Inn« 
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cent ITI in the famous suit for possession of 
the body of Hugh de Lacy, fifth baron Lacy 
and first lord of Meath [q. v.], between the 
monks of Bective in Meath and the canons 
of St. Thomas’s, Dublin. He gave sentence 
in favour of the latter in 1205 (Reg. St. 
Thomas, Dublin, pp. 348-50, Rolls Ser.) 
Bishop Simon founded a house of regular 
canons at Newtown, near Trim, in 1206, 
and ultimately erected the church into the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, forsak- 
ing the old cathedral of Clonard (Annals of 
Clonard ap. Cogan, Diocese of Meath, i. 
20, 71). At Newtown he held a synod in 
1216, of which an account is extant (WIL- 
Kins, Concilia Magne Brit. i. 547, ed. 1787). 
He alloted vicar’s portions to the churches 
in his diocese, in which his work was valu- 
able (Warez, Works on Ireland, i. 141, ed. 
1739). He died in 1224 (Chartulariee, &c., 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, ii. 288, Rolls 
Ser.), and was buried in the church at New- 
town. 


[Authorities cited in the text.] A. M. C-z, 


ROCK, DANIEL, D.D. (1799-1871), 
ecclesiologist, born at. Liverpool on 31 Aug. 
1799, was entered as a foundation scholar at 
St. Edmund’s College, near Ware, Hertford- 
shire, in 1818. In December of the same 
year he was one of six students who went 
from England to Rome on the reopening of 
the English College in that city. He was 
ordained subdeacon on 21 Dec. 1822, deacon 
on 20 May 1823, and priest on 18 March 
1824, He returned to England in April 
1825, and it is thought that his degree of 
D.D. was obtained before leaving Rome. He ~ 
was engaged on the ‘ London mission ’ from 
1825 to 1827, when he became a domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Shrewsbury. About 
1838-45 he was a prominent member of a 
club of priests calling themselves the 
‘Adelphi,’ formed for promoting the resto- 
ration of the Roman catholic hierarchy in 
this country. In 1840 he was appointed 
priest of the Roman catholic congregation 
of Buckland, near Faringdon, Berkshire, and 
in 1852 was elected one of the first canons 
of Southwark Cathedral. Two years later 
he resigned his country charge and took up 
his residence in London. In 1862 he served 
as a member of the committee appointed to 
carry out the objects of the special exhibi- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum of 
works chiefly of the medieval period. He 
died at his residence, Kensington, on 28 Nov. 
1871, and was buried at Kensal Green ceme- 
tery. 

ie wrote: 1. ‘Hierurgia, or the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass expounded,’ 1833, 
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2 vols.; 2nd edit. 1851; 3rd edit., revised 


by W. H. J. Weale, 1893 ; illustrated from 
paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions be- 
longing to the earliest ages of the church. 
2. ‘Did the Early Church in Ireland ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s Supremacy? An- 
swered in a Letter to Lord John Manners,’ 
1844. 3. ‘The Church of our Fathers, as 
seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for the Cathedral 
of Salisbury; with Dissertations on the 
Belief and Ritual in England before the 
Coming of the Normans,’ 1849-54, 3 vols. 
in four parts; a new edition, by the Bene- 
dictines of Downside, is in preparation (1896). 
4, ‘The Mystic Crown of Mary the Holy 
Maiden, Mother of God,’ &c., in verse, 1857. 
5. ‘ Textile Fabrics, a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Collection of Church Vestments, 
Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, and Tapes- 
tries, forming that Section of the (South 
Kensington) Museum,’1870. The introduc- 
tion to this volume was reissued as No. 1 of 
the ‘South Kensington Handbooks,’ 1876. 
Rock contributed to Manning’s ‘ Essays in 
Religion, &c., 1865, a paper ‘On the In- 
fluence of the Church on Art in the Dark 
Ages,’ also three papers to the ‘Archzo- 
logical Journal’ (vols. xxv. xxvi. xxvii.), and 
many communications to‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
He also wrote an article on the ‘ Fallacious 
Evidence of the Senses’ in the ‘ Dublin Re- 
view ’ for October 1837. 

[English Cyclopedia, Suppl. to’ Biography, 
1872, col. 1047; Graphic, 30 Dec. 1871 (por- 
trait); Brady’s Episcopal Succession in England, 
iii. 350; private information.] Cc. W.S 


ROCKINGHAM, second Marevis or. 
(See Watson- WENTWORTH, CHARLES, 1730- 
1782.) 


ROCKINGHAM, first Baron. 
Watson, Sir Lewis, 1584-1653. ] 


ROCKRAY, EDMUND (d. 1597), puri- 
tan divine, matriculated as a sizar of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, in November 1558, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1560-1, M.A. in 1564, B.D. 
in 1570, and became fellow of his college and 
bursar shortly after 1560, and proctor of the 
university in 1568. Rockray was a zealous 
puritan. In 1570 he openly avowed his 
sympathy with Thomas Cartwright (1535- 
1603) [q. v.] (State Papers, Dom. Eliz. lxxii, 
11; Strypz, Annals, t. ii. 376, 11, ii, 415-16). 
For attacking the new statutes imposed by 
the government on the university he was sum- 
moned before Whitgift, then vice-chancellor 
of the university, declined to recant, and was 
ordered to keep his rooms (HEywoop and 
Wrieut, Cambridge Transactions during the 
Puritan Period, i. 59; Neat, Puritans, i. 


[See 
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306; Baker MSS. iii. 382-4). In May 1572 
he signed the new statutes of the university 
(2.1. 62; Lams, Cambridge Documents), but 
about the same time he was ejected from his 
fellowship by order of the privy council for 
scruples as to the vestments, but was read- 
mitted by Burghley’s influence. He still 
continued obstinate as to the ecclesiastical 
and academic vestments (StRyPE, Annals, 
II. ii. 58), but he retained his fellowship 
until January 1578-9. In 1577 he had been 
made canon of Rochester, but, owing to his 
persistence in nonconformist practices, was 
suspended from the ministerial functions 
from 1584 till 1588, In 1587 he vacated his 
canonry, and, after continuing under eccle- 
siastical censure for many years, died in 
1597. 

[Authorities as in text; Neal’s Puritans; 
Cooper’s Athene Cantabr.; ‘second part of a 
register,’ manuscript at Dr. Williams's Library, 
pp. 285, 585; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, p. 808; information kindly sent by 
F. G. Plaistowe, librarian of Queens’ Coll. Cam- 
bridge. ] Wier Alns. 

ROCKSTRO, WILLIAM SMITH (1823- 
1895), musical composer and theorist, was 
born on 5 Jan. 1823 at North Cheam, Surrey, 
and baptised at Morden church in the name 
of Rackstraw. Rockstro was an older form 
of the surname, which the composer resumed 
in early life. His first professional teacher 
was John Purkis, the blind organist, and his 
first recorded composition brought forward 
publicly was a song, ‘Soon shall chilling fear 
assail thee,’ which Staudig] sang at F. Cra- 
mer’s farewell concert on 27 June 1844, 
About the same time he officiated as organist 
in a dissenting chapel in London, and re- 
ceived instruction from Sterndale Bennett. 
Apparently on Bennett’s recommendation, 
he studied at the Leipzig Conservatorium 
from 20 May 1846 until 24 June 1846. He 
was one of seven specially selected pianoforte 
pupils of Mendelssohn, with whom he also 
studied composition, and whose intimacy he 
enjoyed. His studies with Hauptmann laid 
the foundation of his great theoretical know- 
ledge, and from Plaidy he received the finest 
traditions of pianoforte technique. 

On his return to England he lived for some 
time with his mother in London, and was 
successful as a pianist and teacher. In con- 
nection with a series of ‘Wednesday concerts’ 
he came into contact with Braham and other 
famous singers, from whom he acquired the 
best vocal traditions of that day. He wrote 
at the period a number of beautiful songs, 
some of which, such as ‘Queen and Hun- 
tress’ and ‘A jewel for my lady’s ear,’ be- 
came in a sort classical. He edited for the 
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firm of Boosey & Co. a series of operas in 
vocal score, under the title of ‘The Standard 
Lyric Drama,’ which were the earliest to be 
published at moderate price, and which con- 
tained the valuable innovation of noting pro- 
minent orchestral effects above the pianoforte 
part. For many years Rockstro was chiefly 
known to the musical world as the composer 
of pianoforte fantasias, transcriptions, and 
drawing-room pieces, which he continued to 
produce after he left London for Torquay, 
a change made on account of his own and 
his mother’s health. He also enjoyed a high 
reputation as a teacher of singing and the 
pianoforte, and from 1867 was organist and 
honorary precentor at All Saints Church, 
Babbacombe. On the death of his mother in 
1876, he openly joined the church of Rome. 
On musical archeology Rockstro ulti- 
mately concentrated most of his attention, 
and in that branch of the art he soon had no 
rival among his contemporaries. His ‘ Fes- 
tival Psalter adapted to the Gregorian Tones,’ 
with T. F. Ravenshaw (1863), and ‘Accom- 
anying Harmonies to the Ferial Psalter’ 
(1869), did much to promote the intelligent 
study of ancient church music. Two ex- 
amples may be given of his insight into 
the methods and style of the great Italian 
contrapuntists, and more especially of Pales- 
trina. A composition which he sent in 
anonymously to a competition held by the 
Madrigal Society about 1883 was so closely 
modelled upon Palestrina’s work that the 
presiding judge rejected it on the ground 
that it must have heen literally copied. It 
is the beautiful madrigal ‘O too cruel fair,’ 
perhaps the best example of Rockstro’s work 
as a composer. On another occasion, in 
scoring a sacred work by Palestrina, an hiatus 
of considerable length was discovered in one 
of the only set of parts then known to exist 
in England. The missing portion was con- 
jecturally restored by Rockstro, and on the 
discovery of a complete copy the restoration 
was found to represent the original exactly. 
But Rockstro’s deep and practical know- 
ledge of the ancient methods of composition, 
of modal counterpoint, and of the artistic 
- conditions of old times, was only imperfectly 
turned to account—in some useful little 
manuals on harmony (1881) and counter- 
point (1882)—until the publication of Sir 
George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ to which he contributed many 
articles on subjects connected with eccle- 
siastical music and the archeological side of 
music. In 1886 Rockstro published a valu- 
able ‘General History of Music,’ and pro- 
duced with little success an oratorio, ‘The 
Good Shepherd,’ at the Gloucester Festival, 
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under his own direction. His literary work 
increased as years went on, and he finally 
settled in London in 1891, where, in spite 
of failing health, he achieved not only much 
work as a teacher, but delivered lectures 
at the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College, and was appointed at the 
latter institution teacher of a class for coun- 
terpoint and plain-song. He died in London 
on 2 July 1895. 

Besides the writings already enumerated, 
and a few short stories published in 1856-8, 
Rockstro’s chief works were: 1. ‘A History 
of Music for Young Students’ (1879). 
2. ‘The Life of George Frederick Handel’ 
(18838). 3.‘ Mendelssohn’ (Great Musicians 
Series, 1884). 4. ‘Jenny Lind the Artist’ 
(in collaboration with Canon Scott Holland, 
1891; abridged edition, 1893). 5. ‘Jenny 
Lind, her Vocal Art and Culture’ (partly 
reprinted from the biography, 1894). 

{Parish Registers, Morden, Surrey; Register 
of the Leipzig Conservatorium, communicated 
by Herr G. Schreck; Musical Herald, August 
1895; private information; personal know- 
ledge.]} J. A. F. M. 

RODD, EDWARD HEARLE (1810- 
1880), ornithologist, born at the vicarage of 
St. Just-in-Roseland, Cornwall, on 17 March 
1810, was third son of Edward Rodd, D.D. 

1768-1842), by his wife Hariet, daughter of 

harles Rashleigh, esq., of Duporth, Cornwall. 
He was educated at Ottery St. Mary school, 
and trained for the law, being admitted to 
practise as a solicitor in Trinity term 1832. 
Early in the following year he settled at Pen- 
zance, where he entered into partnership with 
George Dennis John. On John’s death Rodd 
was joined by one Drake, and after the latter’s 
death the firm became Rodd & Cornish. 
Rodd retired about 1878. He had also held 
many Official posts in the town. He was 
town clerk from 1847, clerk to the local board 
from 1849, clerk to the board of guardians 
from the passing of the Poor Law Act, and 
superintendent registrar, besides being head 
distributor of stamps in Cornwall from 1844 
to 1867. He died unmarried at Penzance on 
25 Jan, 1880, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. 

Rodd was an ardent ornithologist, and 
especially interested in the question of mi- 
gration. He studied minutely the avifauna 
of his county, and it was entirely due to his 
exertion that many a rare bird was rescued 
from oblivion, while several species were 
added by him to the list of British birds. _ 

Besides upwards of twenty papers on orni- 
thological matters contributed to the ‘ Zoo- 
logist, the ‘This,’ and the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall’ from 1843 
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onwards, Rodd was author of: 1. ‘A List of 
British Birds as a Guide to the Ornithology 
of Cornwall,’ 8vo, London, 1864; 2nd edit. 
1869. 2. ‘The Birds of Cornwall and the 
Scilly Islands. . . Edited by J. E. Harting,’ 
8vo, London, 1880, His collection passed 
to his nephew, F. R. Rodd, esq., at Tre- 
bartha Hall, Launceston. 

{Memoir by J. E. Harting, prefixed to Birds 
of Cornwall; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. 
ii, 580, and Suppl. p. 1827; information kindly 
supplied by his nephew, F. R. Rodd, esq., of 
Trebartha Hall, Launceston, Brit. Mus, Cat. ; 
Royal Soe. Cat.] B. B. W. 

RODD, THOMAS, the elder (1763-1822), 
bookseller, born in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 17 Feb. 1763, was the son 
of Charles Rodd of Liverpool and Alicante in 
Spain. He was educated at the Charter- 
house and afterwards in France. For three 
years he was in his father’s counting-office 
at Alicante, where he acquired a taste for 
Spanish literature. In 1794 he received 
from the Society of Arts their first premium 
of 202. for osier-planting (Transactions, xii. 
136-42). He sold a small property at Walt- 
ham St. Lawrence, Berkshire, and started 
a manufactory of imitation precious stones 
at Sheffield in 1804-5, and about 1809 
opened a bookseller’s shop in Great Newport 
Street, London. The excise officials inter- 
fered with the working of his glass furnaces. 
He subsequently gave up the manufactory and 
confined himself to bookselling and amateur 
authorship. He was a facile writer of sermons. 
Charles Knight acknowledged obligation to 
his wide acquaintance with early English 
literature (Pictorial Shakespeare, 1867, iv. 
312), and J. P. Collier refers to him ‘as cele- 
brated for his knowledge of books as for his 
fairness in dealing with them’ (Bzbl. Account, 
1865, vol. i, pref. p, x). He retired from busi- 
ness in 182]. 

He died at Clothall End, near Baldock, on 
27 Nov. 1822, aged 59. He was twice mar- 
ried, first to Elizabeth Inskip, by whom he 
had two sons, Thomas (1796-1849), who 
succeeded in the business; and Horatio (see 
below). By a second wife, who survived 
him, he had three children. A portrait from 
a pencil sketch by A. Wivell is reproduced 
by Nichols (Illustrations of Lit. Hist. viii. 
678). 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Theriad, an heroic 
comic Poem,’ London, 1790, sm. 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Battle of Copenhagen, a Poem,’ 1798, sm. 8vo. 
3. ‘Zuma, a Tragedy translated from the 
French of Le Févre,’ 1800, 8vo. 4. ‘ Ancient 
Ballads from the Civil Wars of Granadaand 
the twelve Peers of France,’ 1801, 8vo (also 
with new title, 1803). 5. ‘ Elegy on Francis, 
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Duke of Bedford,’ 1802, 4to. 6, ‘The Civil 
Wars of Granada, by G. Perez de Hita,’1803, 
8vo (only the first volume published). 
7. ‘ Elegiac Stanzas on C. J. Fox,’ 1806, 4to. 
8. ‘ Translation of W. Bowles’s “ Treatise on 
Merino Sheep,”’ 1811, 4to. 9. ‘ Sonnets, 
Odes, Songs, and Ballads,’ 1814, 8vo, 
10. ‘Ode on the Bones of T, Paine,’ 1819, 
8vo. 11. ‘Original Letters from Lord 
Charlemont, &c.,’ 1820, 4to. 12. ‘Defence 
of the Veracity of Moses by Philobiblos,’ 
1820, 8vo. 138. ‘Sermon on the Holy 
Trinity,’ 1822, 4to. 

Tuomas Ropp, the younger (1796-1849), 
eldest son of the above, was born on 9 Oct. 
1796, at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. 
At an early age he received an injury to his 
knee in his father’s manufactory, and after- 
wards helped in the bookselling business in 
Great Newport Street, London, which he 
took over in 1821. In 1832 he circulated a 
‘Statement’ with reference to a brawl in 
Piccadilly in which he was involved. He 
wrote ‘Traditionary Anecdotes of Shalke- 
speare’ (1833, 8vo), and printed in 1845 a 
‘Narrative of the Proceedings instituted in 
the Court of Common Pleas against Mr. T. 
Rodd for the purpose of wresting from him a 
certain manuscript roll under pretence of its 
being a document of the court.’ His memory 
and knowledge of books were remarkable, 
and his catalogues, especially those of 
Americana, are still sought after. He was 
much esteemed by Grenville. Douce left 
him a legacy in token of regard, and Camp- 
bell specially complimented him in the 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ He was married, 
but left no children, and died at Great 
Newport Street on 23 April, in his fifty- 
third year. 

Horatio Ropp (77. 1859), second son of 
Thomas Rodd, the elder, after helping his 
father, went into the bookselling business 
with his brother, but on a dissolution of 
partnership was for many years a picture- 
dealer and printseller in London. He after- 
wards lived in Philadelphia. He wrote: 
1, ‘Opinions of Learned Men on the Bible,’ 
London, 1839, sm. 8vo. 2. ‘ Remarks on the 
Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare,’ 1849, 8vo, 
3. ‘Catalogue of rare Books and Prints illus- 
trative of Shakespeare,’ 1850, 8vo. 4. ‘Cata- 
logue of all the Pictures of J. M. W Turner,’ 
1857, 8vo. 5. ‘ Letters between P. Cunning- 
ham and H. Rodd on the Chandos Portrait,’ 
1858, 8vo, and various catalogues of portraits 
(1824, 1827, 1831). 

[Gent. Mag. 1849 i. 653-6 (memoir by Horatio 
Rodd) ; Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist. viii. 
346, 678-80; Allibone’s Dictionary, ii. 1845-6.] 
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RODDAM, ROBERT (1719-1808), ad- 
miral, born in 1719, was second son of Edward 
Roddam of Roddam, near Alnwick, where 
the family was long settled. Robert entered 
the navy in 1735 on board the Lowestoft, 
serving on the West India station for five 
years. He was afterwards for short periods 
in the Russell, Cumberland, and Boyne, was 
at the attack on Cartagena in March-April 
1741, and the occupation of Guatanamo or 
Cumberland harbour. On 3 Noy. 1741 he 
was promoted lieutenant of the Superbe, 
with Captain William Harvey, who, on the 
ship’s return to England in Aug. 1742, was, 
mainly on Roddam’s evidence, cashiered for 
cruelty and neglect of duty. Roddam was 
then appointed to the Monmouth, with Cap- 
tain Charles Wyndham, and for the next 
four years was engaged in active cruising on 
the coast of France, and as far south as the 
Canary Islands. On 7 June 1746 he was 
promoted to command the Viper sloop, then 
building at Poole. She was launched on 
11 June, and on 26 July she joined the fleet 
at Spithead. Roddam’s energy and seaman- 
ship attracted the notice of Anson, then in 
command of the Channel fleet, with whom, 
and afterwards with Sir Peter Warren [q.v. ], 
he continued till9 July 1747. He was then 
advanced to post rank in consequence of 
Warren’s high commendation of the gal- 
lantry and skill with which he had gone into 
Cedeiro Bay, near Cape Ortegal, stormed a 
battery, destroyed the guns, burnt twenty- 
eight merchant ships, and brought away five 
together with a Spanish privateer. 

He was then appointed to the Greyhound, 
employed in the North Sea till the peace, and 
afterwards at New York till 1751. In 1753 
he commanded the Bristol guardship at Ply- 
mouth, and in 1755 was appointed to the 
Greenwich of 50 guns for service in the 
West Indies, where, off Cape Cabron, on 
16 March 1767, the ship was captured by a 
squadron of eight French ships, including 
two ships of the line and a large frigate. 
Roddam was sent to Cape Frangais, but in 
July was sent to Jamaica on parole. On 
being tried by court-martial for the loss of 
his ship he was honourably acquitted, and 
returned to England in a packet. When at 
last exchanged, he was appointed to the 50- 
gun ship Colchester, attached to the fleet 
with Hawke on the coast of France. He 
joined her on 7 Dec. 1759. In 1760 he went 
to St. Helena in charge of convoy, and on 
his return the Colchester was paid off. In 
December 1770 he was appointed to the 
Lennox, which, after the dispute with Spain 
about the Falkland Islands was happily ar- 
ranged, he commanded, as a guardship at 
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Portsmouth, till the end of 1773. In 1776, 
on the death of his elder brother Edward, he 
succeeded to the Roddam estates. In 1777 
he commanded the Cornwall at Portsmouth. 
On 23 Jan. 1778 he became rear-admiral of 
the white, afterwards commander-in-chief at 
the Nore till the end of the war, and on 
19 March 1779 vice-admiral of the blue. 
During the Spanish armament in 1790 his 
flag flew at Spithead on board the Royal 
William. He had no further employment. 
He became admiral of the blue on 1 Feb. 
1798. He died at Morpeth on31 March 1808, 
being then senior admiral of the red. He 
was three times married, but left no issue, 
and the estates went by his will to William 
Spencer Stanhope, great-grandson of his first 
cousin Mary, wife of Edward Collingwood. 
His portrait was engraved in 1789 by H. 
Hudson after L. F. Abbot (BRomxzy). 


[Naval Chronicle, ix. 253, xix. 470; Char- 
nock’s Biogr. Nay. vi. 56; Official letters, &c., 
in the Public Record Office. The printed minutes 
of the court-martial are scarce. Gent. Mag. 
1808, i. 871; European Mag. 1808, i. 314; 
Burke’s Commoners, i. 675.] JK L, 


RODEN, Earts or. [See Jocerrn, Ro- 
BERT, first earl, 1731-1797; JocuLyn, 
Rosert, third earl, 1788-1870. ] 


RODEN, WILLIAM THOMAS (1817- 
1892), portrait-painter, was born in Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, in 1817, and appren- 
ticed to Mr. Tye, an engraver, who married 
an elder sister. ~Subsequently, on Tye’s re~ 
commendation, he removed to London to 
become apprentice to George Thomas Doo, 
R.A. He continued to practise engraving 
for about ten years—his most important work 
being after Rubens’s portrait of himself—and 
then wholly abandoned it for portrait-paint- 
ing. He soon returned to Birmingham, 
which he thenceforth rarely left. As he 
succeeded in producing very good likenesses, 
Roden obtained plenty of employment there. 
In the Birmingham council house, among 
other portraits by Roden, there is one of 
W. E. Gladstone ; in the Art Gallery por- 
traits of Cardinal John Henry Newman 
(q. v.], Samuel Lines [q. v.], the painter and 
engraver, Peter Hollins [see under HoLtins, 
Witt1am], the sculptor, and John Henry 
Chamberlain, the architect; and at Aston 
Hall portraits of Dr. Lloyd and Sir John 
Ratcliff. Other portraits are in the General 
Hospital, and for Saltley College he painted 
a portrait of George William, fourth lord 
Lyttelton [q. v.] He also painted two por- 
traits of Lord Palmerston from life. Roden’s 
work was chiefly confined to his native town 
and its neighbourhood. He died on Christ- 
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mas day 1892, at the house of his sister, Mrs. 
Tye, in Handsworth, after a long illness. He 
married twice, and left children by both 
wives. He rarely exhibited at the London 
exhibitions. 

[Birmingham Post, 12 Dec. 1892; Graves’s 
Dict. of Artists, 1760-1893 ; information from 
Whitworth Wallis, esq., F.S.A.] dec: 

RODERIC rue Great (d. 877), Welsh 
king. [See Ruoprr Mawr. 

RODERIC O'CONNOR (1116-1198), 
king of Ireland. [See O’Connor. ] 

RODERICK, RICHARD (d. 1756), critic 
and versifier, a native of Cambridgeshire, was 
admitted pensioner of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, on 20 Dec. 1728, and graduated B.A. 
in 1732. He subsequently became a fellow 
commoner of the college, and a grace was 
granted by the president and fellows for him 
to proceed to the degree of M.A. on 5 June 
1736. On 19 Jan. 1742-3 he was admitted 
to a fellowship at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, probably through the influence of 
Edward Abbot, the master (1740-6), who 
was his cousin. Roderick was elected F.R.S. 
on 21 June 1750, and F.S.A. on 6 Feb. 1752. 
He died on 20 July 1756, 

Roderick was the intimate friend and 
coadjutor of Thomas Edwards [q. v.] in the 
latter’s ‘Canons of Criticism.’ The ‘Shep- 
herd’s Farewell to his Love,’ from Metas- 
tasio, and the riddles that follow, which are 
inserted in Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poetry’ 
(ed. 1766, ii. 8309-21), are by Roderick, and 
his translation of No. 13 in the Odes of 
Horace, book iv., is inserted in Duncombe’s 
versions of Horace (ii. 248-9). Edwards de- 
dicated No. xxxix. of his sonnets to Roderick. 


(Nichols’s Tlustr. of Lit. Hist. i. 17-18, 24; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 200; Gent. Mag. 1756 
p. 412, 1780 p. 123; information from Queens’ 
and Magdalene Colleges. ] AWigrd eee 


RODES, FRANCIS (1530 P-1588), judge, 
born about 1530, was son of John Rodes of 
Staveley Woodthorpe, Derbyshire, by his first 
wife, Attelina, daughter of Thomas Hewett 
of Wales in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The family traced its descent from Gerard 
de Rodes, a prominent baron in the reign 
of Henry II. Francis was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, but did not gra- 
duate. In 1549 he was entered at Gray’s 
Inn, and in 1552 was called to the bar. He 
was Lent reader at his inn in 1566, and 
double reader in 1576, and seems to have 
derived a considerable fortune from his prac- 
tice. In 1578 he was raised to the degree 
of the coif, and on 21 Aug. 1582 he was 
made queen’s serjeant. On 29 June 1585 he 
was raised to the bench as justice of the 


common pleas, and in October 1586 he took 
part in the trial of Mary Queen of Scots at 
Fotheringay. He died towards the end of 
1588 at Staveley Woodthorpe. His will, 
dated 7 June 1587, was proved on 28 April 
1591; among numerous other benefactions 
he made bequests to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the newly founded grammar 
school at Staveley Netherthorpe. His ‘ Re- 
ports’ were among the manuscript collections 
of Sir John Maynard (1602-1690) [q. v.], 
and are now in Lincoln’s Inn library (HuN- 
TER, Cat. of Lincoln’s Inn MSS.) His prin- 
cipal seat was at Barlborough, Derbyshire, 
where he built the hall which is still stand- 
ing; he also purchased extensive estates 
—Billingsley, Darfield, Great and Little 
Houghton, all in Yorkshire. 

Rodes married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Brian Sandford of Thorpe Salvine, York- 
shire; and, secondly, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Francis Charlton of Appley in Shropshire. 
Her sister Elizabeth married John Manners, 
fourth earl of Rutland, who appointed Rodes 
one of his executors. Rodes was succeeded 
in the Barlborough estates by his eldest son 
by his first wife, Sir John Rodes (1562- 
1639), whose son Francis (d. 1645) was 
created a baronet on 14 Aug. 1641. The 
title became extinct on the death of Sir John 
Rodes, fourth baronet, in 1743. Darfield 
and Great Houghton passed to the judge’s 
eldest son by his second wife, Sir Godfrey 
Rodes (d. 1634), whose son, Sir Edward 
Rodes (1599-1666), served as sheriff of York- 
shire and colonel of horse under Cromwell; 
he was also a member of Cromwell’s privy 
council, sheriff of Perthshire, and represented 
Perth in the parliaments of 1656-8 and 1659- 
1660. Sir Edward’s sister Elizabeth was 
third wife of Thomas Wentworth, earl of 
Strafford. Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belongs to the Earl of Crewe, who 
also possesses a portrait of her father, Sir 
Godfrey Rodes. : 


[Cooper’s Athenz Cantabr. i.35; Foss’s Judges 
of England; Duedale’s Orig. Jurid. and Chron. 
Ser.; Collins’s Peerage, i. 473; Wotton’s Baro- 
netage, ed. Kimber and Johnson, ii. 255; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronets and Landed Gentry, ed. 1871; 
Lysons’s Derbyshire ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 
li. 129, 180; Strype’s Annals, iii. 364; Foster’s 
Gray’s Inn Register, pp. x, 20, and Members of 
Parl. of Scotland; Familie Minorum Gentium 
(Harl. Soc.), pp. 38-9, 583-7; Genealogist, new 
ser. x. 246-8.] ANGE: oP; 

RODGER, ALEXANDER (1784-1846), 
minor poet, son of a farmer, was born at 
Mid-Calder, Midlothian, on 16 July 1784. 
Owing to his mother’s weak health he was 
boarded out till he was seven years of age, 
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when his father, who had become an inn- 
keeper in Mid-Calder, took him home and 
put him to school. Presently the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where Rodger for a 
year was apprenticed to asilversmith., Busi- 
ness difficulties then constrained the father 
to go to Hamburg, and Rodger settled with 
relatives of his mother in the east end of 
Glasgow. Here he began handloom weav- 
ing in 1797. In 1803 he joined the Glasgow 
highland volunteers, with which regiment, 
and another formed from it, he was asso- 
ciated for nine years. After his marriage 
in 1806 he lived in Bridgeton, then a suburb 
of Glasgow, where he prosecuted his trade, 
and also composed and taught music. For- 
saking his loom in 1819, he joined the staff 
ofa Glasgow weekly newspaper, ‘ The Spirit 
of the Union.’ The seditious temper of the 
publication soon involved it in ruin, and the 
editor was transported for life. Returning to 
his trade, Rodger was shortly afterwards im- 
prisoned as a suspected person; during his 
confinement he continued to compose and 
sing revolutionary lyrics. 

In 1821 Rodger became inspector of the 
cloths used for printing and dyeing in Bar- 
rowfield print-works, Glasgow. This post he 
retained for eleven years. During this period 
he completed some of his best literary work, 
and manifested a useful public spirit, 
securing in one instance the permanence of 
an important right of way on the Clyde 
near Glasgow. MResigning his inspectorship 
in 1832, he was for a few months manager 
of a friend’s pawnbroking business. Then 
for about a year he was reader and local re- 
porter for the ‘Glasgow Chronicle,’ after 
which he had a short engagement on a 
weekly radical paper. Finally he obtained 
a situation on the ‘Reformer’s Gazette’ 
which he held till his death. In 1836, at a 
public dinner in his honour, under the pre- 
sidency of Professor Wilson, admirers of 
widely different political views presented 
him with a silver box filled with sovereigns. 
He died on 26 Sept. 1846, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis. A handsome monu- 
ment at his grave has an appropriate inscrip- 
tion by William Kennedy (1799-1871) [q. HH 
In 1806 Rodger married Agnes Turner, ant 
several members of their large family emi- 
grated to America. 

His connection with the highland volun- 
teers gave Rodger opportunities of observing 
Celtic character, and prompted witty verses 
at the expense of comrades. One of his 
earliest serious poems is devoted to Bolivar 
on the occasion of the slave emancipation in 
1816. Collections of Rodger’s lyrics ap- 
peared in 1821 ( Scotch Poetry: Songs, 
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Odes, Anthems, and Epigrams, London, 
8vo), in 1827 (‘ Peter Cornclips, with other 
Poems and Songs,’ Glasgow, 12mo), and 
1838 (‘Poems and Songs, Humorous and 
Satirical,’ Glasgow, 12mo), and a small 
volume of his political effusions was pub- 
lished later, under the title of ‘Stray Leaves 
from the Portfolios of Alisander the Seer, 
Andrew Whaup, and Humphrey Henkeckle’ 
(Glasgow, 1842,8vo0). Somewhat unpolished, 
Rodger’s verses, humorous or sentimental, 
are always easy and vigorous. He is at his 
best in the humorous descriptive lyric, and 
in his ‘Robin Tamson’s Smiddy’ he has 
made @ permanent contribution to Scottish 
song. One of his pieces, ‘Behave yourself 
before Folk,’ was quoted with approval in 
one of the uncollected ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz.’ 
Rodger assisted the publisher, David Robert- 
son [q. v.], in editing some of the early series 
of ‘ Whistle Binkie’ (1839-46), a Glasgow 
anthology of contemporary Scottish lyrics. 
[Whistle Binkie, vol. i. ed. 1878; Rogers’s 
Modern Scottish Minstrel ; Mackay’s Through 
the Long Day ; Hedderwick’s Backward Glances. | 
TB: 


RODINGTON, JOHN (d. 1348), Fran- 
ciscan, was probably a native of Rudding- 
ton, Nottinghamshire. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated D.D., and at 
Paris (Bupinszxy, Die Universitit Paris 
und de Fremden an derselbenim Mittelalter, 
1876, p. 92). Entering the Franciscan order, 
he was attached to the convent of Stamford, 
and subsequently became nineteenth pro- 
vincial minister of the orderin England. He 
died in 1348, probably of the plague, at Bed- 
ford, where he was buried. He was author 
of: 1. ‘Joannes Rodinchon in librum i. 
Sententiarum;’ the manuscript is not known 
to be extant, but it was printed by Joannes 
Picardus in his ‘Thesaurus Theologorum,’ 
1503. 2. ‘Johannis de Rodynton Determi- 
nationes Theologice,’ extant at Munich in 
Bibl. Regie, Cod. Lat. 22023, which also 
contains 3. ‘Questiones super quartum li- 
brum Sententiarum.’ 4. ‘Questiones super 
Quodlibeta,’ extant in Bruges MS, No. 503. 


[Monumenta Franciscana, i. 538, 654, 560; 
Wadding, p. 153, and Shbaralea, p. 458; Pits, p. 
462; Bale, vi. 27; Fabricius’s Bibl. Med. Atvi 
Latinitatis, iv. 364; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; 
Little’s Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 171, the 
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RODNEY, GEORGE BRYDGES, first 
Baron Ropney (1719-1792), admiral, second 
son of Henry Rodney, was baptised in the 
church of St. Giles-in-the Fields, London, on 
13 Feb. 1718-19. His grandfather, Anthony 
Rodney, son of George, youngest brother of 
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Sir Edward Rodney of Stoke Rodney in So- 
merset, after serving through the wars of 
William III as captain in Colonel Leigh’s 
regiment of dragoons, was in 1702 lieutenant- 
colonel of Holt’s regiment of marines, and 
was killed in a duel at Barcelona in 1705. 
Anthony’s brother George served during the 
reign of William III as a captain of marines, 
and died in 1700. Henry Rodney (1681- 
1737), son of Anthony, served with his father 
as a cornet in Leigh’s dragoons, and after- 
wards as a captain in Holt’s marines. The 
regiment was disbanded in 1713, and Henry 
settled down at Walton-on-Thames and mar- 
ried Mary, elder daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Henry Newton (1651-1715) [q.v.] (Munpy ; 
information kindly supplied by Colonel Edye). 
The story that he was captain of the king’s 
yacht is unsupported by evidence, and is in 
itself improbable. That the king was god- 
father to young Rodney is possible, but George 
was already a family name; Brydges, his 
second christian name, commemorated the 
relationship of his family with that of James 
Brydges (afterwards duke of Chandos) [q. v. ], 
to whom the Stoke Rodney estates had de- 
scended by the marriage of Sir Edward 
Rodney’s daughter and heiress. 

George Brydges Rodney is said (CoLLins, 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, vii. 561) to have been 
brought up as a child by George Brydges 
of Avington and Keynsham. He was also 
for a short time at Harrow, and entered 
the navy in July 1732 as a volunteer per 
order, or king’s letter-boy, on board the 
Sunderland of 60 guns, with Captain Ro- 
bert Man. In May 17383 he joinedthe Dread- 
nought with Captain Alexander Geddes, who, 
in December 1734, was superseded by Cap- 
tain Henry Medley [q.v.] In July 1739 he 
joined the Somerset of 80 guns, flagship of 
Rear-admiral Nicholas Haddock [q.v.], by 
whom, on 29 Oct., he was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Dolphin frigate, with his 
uncle, Lord Aubrey Beauclerk [q.y.] In 
1741 he was lieutenant of the Essex, one of 
the fleet in the Channel, under Sir John 
Norris (1660-1749) [q. v.],and in 1742 went 
out to the Mediterranean with Admiral 
Mathews, by whom, on 9 Nov., he was pro- 
moted to be captain of the Plymouth of 60 
guns, then under orders for Hngland. On 
his arrival his commission as captain was 
confirmed without his passing through the 
intermediate grade of commander. 

In September 1743 Rodney was appointed 
to the Sheerness, a 24-gun frigate, from 
which, in October 1744, he was moved to 
the Ludlow Castle, employed during the 
following year in the North Sea under the 
orders of Admiral Edward Vernon [q. v.] 
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In December 1745 he was appointed to the 
new 60-gun ship Hagle. During 1746 he 
was for the most part employed in cruising 
off the south coast of Ireland for the pro- 
tection of trade; in 1747 he was with Com- 
modore Fox in a successful and lucrative 
cruise to the westward, and had a, brilliant 
share in the defeat of the French fleet under 
L’Etenduére on 14 Oct. [see Hawxn, Ep- 
WARD, Lorp]. He afterwards complained 
that at a critical period in the action he had 
not been properly supported by Fox, who, 
on his representations, was tried for mis- 
conduct and dismissed from his command. 
After the peace in 1748 Rodney was ap- 
pointed to the 40-gun ship Rainbow as 
governor of Newfoundland, and with secret 
orders to support the colonists against the 
encroachments of the French in Nova Scotia. 
The Rainbow was paid off in the autumn of 
1752, and during the following years Rodney 
successively commanded the Kent, Fougueux, 
Prince George, and Monarque, as guardships 
at Portsmouth. In December 1756 he was 
in London on leave, and although he was 
ordered to return to sit on the court-martial 
on Admiral John Byng [q. v.], his attendance 
was excused on the score of ‘a violent bilious 
colic.’ ‘With equal good fortune he was 
moved to the Dublin in February 1757, a 
very few weeks before Byng was shot. In 
the autumn of 1757 the Dublin was one of 
the fleet with Hawke in the abortive expe- 
dition to the Basque Roads, and in 1758 was 
with Boscawen on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, but, being very sickly, she was left at 
Halifax when the fleet sailed for the reduc- 
tion of Louisbourg. 

On 19 May 1759 Rodney was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and at once ap- 
pointed, with his flag in the Achilles, to the 
command of a squadron including several 
bomb-ketches, with which, on 4, 5, and 
6 July, he bombarded Havre, destroying the 
stores and flat-bottomed boats prepared for 
the contemplated invasion of England. He 
continued off Havre during the rest of the 
year, and again during 1760; and in 1761 
went out to the West Indies as commander- 
in-chief on the Leeward Islands station,when, 
in concert with a large land force, he reduced 
Martinique in February 1762, and took pos- 
session of St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Vin- 
cent. On 21 Oct. 1762 he was advanced to 
the rank of vice-admiral. In August 1763 
he returned to England, and on 21 Jan, 
1764 was created a baronet. In November 
1765 he was appointed governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, and during the five years 
that he held this appointment is said to have 
suggested and insisted on several measures 
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- conducive to the comfort and well-being of 


the pensioners, 

Since 1751 he had had a seat in the House 
of Commons as a nominee of the govern- 
ment or the Duke of Newcastle for Saltash, 
Okehampton, or Penryn. At the election 
of 1768 he was thrown on his own resources, 
and in securing his election for Northampton 
is said to have expended 30,0007. He was 
not a wealthy man, and this, added to social 
extravagance, completed his pecuniary ruin. 
Early in 1771, therefore, on the prospect of 
a war with Spain, he very readily accepted 
the command at Jamaica, hoping that he 
might also retain his appointment at Green- 
wich, as had, indeed, been usual. Lord 
Sandwich, however, refused to allowthis, and 
as the difference with Spain was peaceably 
arranged, Rodney returned to England in the 
summer of 1774 no richer than when he 
went out, and much disgusted with the 
ministry which had refused to appoint him 
governor of Jamaica. He had been nomi- 
nated rear-admiral of Great Britain in August 
1771, but for some reason the emoluments 
of the office had not been paid to him. He 
now found himself so pressed by his liabilities 
in England that he retired to France in 
the beginning of 1775, and for the next 
four years or more lived in Paris; but, far 
from economising, he increased his indebted- 
ness, and, when the war with England was 
on the point of breaking out, he was unable 
to leave France. There was more due to 
him as rear-admiral of Great Britain than 
would have cleared him twice over; but, in 
his absence, the navy board refused to pay 
it, and he was only relieved from his em- 
barrassment by the friendly interposition of 
the Maréchal de Biron, who advanced him 
one thousand louis, and thus enabled him to 
return to England in May 1778 (Munpy, i. 
180). The often repeated but incredible and 
unsupported story that Biron was commis- 
sioned by the French king to offer him a high 
command in the French fleet is contradicted 
by Rodney’s letter to his wife of 6 May (#.) 

Rodney returned full of bitterness against 
Sandwich, who, as first lord of the admi- 
ralty, should, he thought, have ordered the 


-navy board to satisfy his just claims. Sand- 


wich cherished an equal resentment against 
Rodney. The latter had been promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 29 Jan. 1778, but it was 
not till towards the close of 1779, when no 
other officer of standing and repute would ac- 
cept a command under his government, that 
Sandwich offered Rodney the command of 
the fleet on the Leeward Islands station ; 
and Rodney believed that even then it was 
at the direct desire of the king. It appears 
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certain that at the time and afterwards he 
considered himself in a peculiar degree the 
servant of the king. On his way to the 
West Indies he was to relieve Gibraltar, 
then closely blockaded by the Spaniards, 
and for this purpose took command of a fleet 
of twenty-one sail of the line, which, with 
frigates and some three hundred storeships 
and transports, sailed from Plymouth Sound 
on 29 Dec. On 16 Jan. 1780, to the south- 
ward of Cape St. Vincent, he caught the 
Spanish squadron under Don Juan de Lan- 
ara, making its way towards Cadiz with a 
resh westerly gale. It was of very inferior 
force, consisting of only eleven ships of the 
line, two of which were nearly out of sight 
ahead. Rodney at once grasped the situa- 
tion and ordered a general chase, the ships 
to get between the enemy and the land and 
to engage as they came up with them. 
Night closed in as the action began, and 
through it a fearful storm was raging, but 
neither darkness nor storm stayed the bril- 
liant rush of the English fleet, and the com- 
pleteness of the result was commensurate 
with the vigour of the attack. Of the nine 
Spanish ships engaged, two only escaped: 
one was blown up, six (including Langara’s 
flagship) were captured, and Gibraltar was 
relieved without the possibility of hindrance. 
The disproportion between the forces was so 
great as to deprive the action of much of its 
interest, but the peculiar circumstances of it 
—the darkness, the storm, and the rocks to 
leeward—enhanced the merit of Rodney’s 
prompt decision. At home the victorious 
admiral was the hero of the hour, and Sand- 
wich, with sublime impudence, wrote to him, 
‘The worst of my enemies now allow that 
T have pitched upon a man who knows his 
duty, and is a brave, honest, and able officer.’ 
He was nominated an extra knight of the 
Bath ; the city of London presented him with 
the freedom of the city in a gold casket. 
From Gibraltar the bulk of the fleet re- 
turned to England. Rodney, with four sail 
of the line, went on to the West Indies, 
and reached St. Lucia on 22 March, five days 
before the Comte de Guichen took command 
of the French fleet at Martinique. On 
13 April Guichen put to sea, and Rodney, 
having early intelligence of his movements, 
at once followed. The French fleet was still 
under the lee of Martinique when Rodney 
sighted it on the evening of the 16th. By 
the morning of the 17th the two fleets were 
abreast of, and parallel to, each other, though 
heading in opposite directions, the French 
towards the south, the English, some ten or 
twelve miles to windward, towards the 
north. Now, early in the century, it had 
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been laid down by the admiralty as a posi- 
tive order that when the fleet was to wind- 
ward of the enemy ranged in line of battle, 
the van was to engage the van, and so on 
the whole length of the line. For a viola- 
tion of thisorder Mathews had been cashiered ; 
for not giving effect to it Byng had been shot ; 
by attempting it in 1781 Graves was de- 
feated and the American colonies were lost. 
Rodney was keenly alive to the absurdity of 
it, and risked departure from it. Two days 
before he had acquainted each captain in the 
fleet that it was his intention to bring the 
whole force of his fleet on a part—perhaps 
two-thirds—of the enemy’s (Sir Gilbert Blane 
in Atheneum, 1809, a monthly magazine, 
y. 302); so that when, early in the morning 
of the 17th, he made the signal that he in- 
tended to attack the enemy’s rear, he took 
for granted that his meaning was patent to 
every one. Unfortunately several signals 
and manceuvres intervened, and both fleets 
were on the same tack, heading to the north, 
when, a few minutes before noon, the order 
to engage was finally given. By that time 
the rear-admiral and captains in the van 
had quite forgotten both the earlier signal 
and the communication made two days 
before, which they probably never under- 
stood. The result was a grievous disap- 
pointment. Rodney felt that he had Guichen 
in his grasp. The French fleet was in very 
open order; their line extended to some- 
thing like twelve miles; and he had thus 
the chance of falling, with his whole force, 
on half of that of the enemy. But Captain 
Robert Carkett [q. v.], who commanded the 
leading ship, and Rear-admiral Hyde Parker 
(1714-1782) [q. v.], who commanded the 
van, could not understand anything beyond 
the fatal ‘instruction,’ and stretched ahead 
to seek the enemy’s van. Others followed 
their example; and others, again, between 
the contradictory signals of Rodney and 
Parker, were completely puzzled, and did 
nothing. There followed a partial engage- 
ment, in which several of the ships on either 
side were much shattered, in which many 
men were killed or wounded, but in which 
no advantage was obtained by either party. 

In his letter to the admiralty Rodney laid 
the blame for the failure on several of the 
captains, and especially on Carkett. But 
the responsibility was largely his in not 
making it clear to at least the junior flag- 
officers that he proposed attempting some- 
thing distinctly contrary to the admiralty 
fighting instructions, Guichen, on his part, 
was quick to realise that, with an enemy 
who refused to be bound by office formule, 
the lee gage might be a position of un- 
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wonted danger; and accordingly, a month 
later, when the fleets were again in presence 
of each other, to windward of Martinique, 
he obstinately retained the weather-gage 
which fortune gave him; and thus, though 
on two separate occasions, 15 and 19 May, 
Rodney, aided by a shift of wind, was able 
to lay up to his rear and bring on a passing 
skirmish, no battle took place. And so the 
campaign ended. A couple of months later 
Guichen returned to Europe, while Rodney, 
doubtful if he had not gone to the coast of 
North America, went himself to join Vice- 
admiral Arbuthnot at New York. There 
Arbuthnot received him with insolence and 
insubordination. Rodney behaved with mode- 
ration, but as Arbuthnot refused to be con- 
ciliated, he referred the matter to the ad- 
miralty [see ARBUTHNOT, Marriot]; and, 
having satisfied himself that he was no 
longer needed in North American waters, he 
returned to the West Indies, where he ar- 
rived in the beginning of December. 

By the end of the month he was joined by 
Sir Samuel (afterwards Viscount) Hood [q.v.] 
with a large reinforcement, and a few weeks 
later, on 27 Jan. 1781, he received news of 
the war with Holland, and a recommenda- 
tion to attack St. Eustatius. This coincided 
with Rodney’s own wishes. The contraband 
and partial trade of St. Eustatius had been 
an annoyance and grievance to him during 
the whole of the past year, and he eagerly 
grasped the opportunity of vengeance. He 
seized the island and its accumulation of mer- 
chandise, to the value of from two to three 
millions sterling. This enormous mass of 
wealth seems to have intoxicated him. A 
large proportion of it belonged to English 
merchants, and against these Rodney was 
especially furious; they were traitors who 
had been gathering riches by supplying the 
enemies of their country with contraband of 
war. ‘ My happiness,’ he wrote to Germain, 
‘is having been the instrument of my coun- 
try in bringing this nest of villains to con- 
dign punishment. They deserve scourging, 
and they shall be scourged.’ Unfortunately, 
he did not consider that, as the offenders 
claimed to be Englishmen, the scourging 
must be by legal process. He confiscated 
the whole of the property, sold some of it 
by auction, and sent a large part of the re- 
mainder for England. But as the convoy 
approached the shores of Europe it fell into 
the hands of a French squadron under 
Lamotte Picquet, who captured a great part 
of it [see Hornam, WiLtiaM, Lorn]; and 
St. Eustatius itself, with the rest of the 
booty, including the money realised by the 
sales, was afterwards recaptured by De 
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vanished, and all that remained was a number 
of vexatious and costly lawsuits, which swal- 
lowed up the greater part of his lawful gains. 

Meanwhile he had sent Hood with a 
strong force to blockade Fort Royal off Mar- 
tinique. It was rumoured that a powerful 
French fleet was expected, and Rodney’s 
post was clearly off Martinique. But he 
could not tear himself away from the fasci- 
nations of St. Eustatius, and he refused to 
believe the rumour. The result was that 
the French fleet, when it arrived, forced its 
way into Martinique, and that Hood, having 
been unable to prevent it, rejoined Rodney 
at Antigua. Rodney’siil-health was doubt- 
less largely responsible for his blunder. He 
was obliged to resign the command to Hood, 
and on 1 Aug. he sailed for England. On 
6 Noy. he was appointed vice-admiral of 
Great Britain. 

A few months’ rest at home restored his 
health, and on 16 Jan. 1782 he sailed from 
Torbay with his flag in the 90-gun ship 
Formidable. On 19 Feb. he rejoined Hood 
at Barbados. The position of affairs was 
critical, The French had just captured St. 
Kitts, and were meditating an attack in 
force on Jamaica. Some fourteen Spanish 
ships of the line and eight thousand soldiers 
were assembled at Cape Francais, where 
they were to be joined by the Comte de 
Grasse from Martinique, with thirty-five sail 
of the line, five thousand troops, and a large 
convoy of storeships. But timely reinforce- 
ments had brought Rodney’s force up to 
thirty-six sail of the line, with which he 
took up a position at St. Lucia, waiting for 
De Grasse to move. On the morning of 
8 April he had the news that the French 
fleet was putting to sea. In two hours he 
was in pursuit, and the next morning sighted 
the enemy under the lee of Dominica, where 
the trade wind was cut off by the high land 
and blew in fitful eddies, alternating with 
calms and sea breezes. A partial action fol- 
lowed, without any result, and De Grasse, 
drawing off, attempted to get to windward 
through the Saintes Passage. Various acci- 
dents prevented his doing so, and, on the 
morning of the 12th, Sir Charles Douglas 
{9 v.], the captain of the fleet, awakened 

odney with the glad news that ‘God had 
given him the enemy on the lee bow.’ 

De Grasse was tempted still further to 
leeward to cover a disabled ship, and then, 
seeing that he could no longer avoid an 
action, he formed his line of battle and stood 
towards the south, while the English, on the 
opposite tack, advanced to meet him. About 
eight o’clock the battle began, the two lines 
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passing each other at very close quarters. 
But as the French line got more to the 
southward, and under the lee of Dominica, 
it was broken by the varying winds, and at 
least two large gaps were made, through one 
of which the Formidable passed, and almost 
at the same moment the Bedford, the lead- 
ing ship of the rear division, passed through 
the other [see Arrrucg, Sir Epmunp]. The 
ships astern followed ; the French line was 
pulverised, and endeavoured to run to lee- 
ward to reform. But for this they had no 
time; a rout ensued, and: their rearmost ships, 
attacked in detail, were overpowered and 
taken. Just as the sun set, De Grasse’s flag- 
ship, the Ville de Paris, surrendered to the Bar- 
fleur, and Rodney made the signal to bring to. 

Hood was astounded. Douglas begged . 
Rodney to continue the chase. He refused, 
on the ground that the ships, getting in 
among the enemy in the dark, would run 
great danger, while some of the French ships, 
remaining behind, might do great damage 
among the islands to windward ; all which, 
as Captain Mahan has said, is ‘ creditable 
to his imagination,’ for the French were 
thoroughly beaten and could not have had 
any idea of aggression (Influence of Sea- 
Power upon History, p.497). Hood’s opinion 
was that at least twenty ships might have 
been captured, and wrote, ‘Surely there 
never was an instance before of a great fleet 
being so completely beaten and routed, and 
not pursued.’ The neglect, he thought, was 
‘glaring and shameful,’ and he did not 
scruple to attribute it to the admiral’s child- 
like vanity in the possession of the Ville de 
Paris, which he could not bring himself to 
part from (Letters of Sir Samuel Hood, Navy 
Records Society, pp. 129, 1380, 136-7). It 
is impossible to say that Rodney was not 
influenced by some such motive. Hood fully 
believed it, and his criticisms, though very 
bitter, are generally just. But it is pro- 
bable that a large part of the neglect should 
be ascribed to the physical weakness and 
mental lassitude of a man prematurely old, 
racked by gout and gravel, and worn out with 
a long day’s battle, following the three days’ 
chase. That, having won a glorious and re- 
markable victory, he failed to make the most 
of it must be admitted. Still, the victory 
restored the English prestige, which had 
been sorely shaken by the defeat of Graves 
and the surrender of Cornwallis; and it 
enabled the government to negotiate on much 
more favourable terms. That the victory was 
Rodney’s there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The attempt which was made to assign 
the credit of it to John Clerk (1728-1812) 
[q. v.] of Eldin, or to Sir Charles. Douglas, 
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is supported by no satisfactory evidence, and 
on many points is distinctly contradicted. 
It is of course quite probable that Douglas 
called his attention to the gap in the French 
line; but Rodney’s whole career shows him 
as a@ man quick to see an opportunity, prompt 
to seize it, and tenacious to an extreme 
degree of his dignity and authority ; while, 
according to Hood,.Douglas—though un- 
questionably an able and brave officer—had 
neither fortitude nor resolution sufficient to 
open his lips in remonstrance against any 
order which Rodney might give (2d. p. 106; 
Munpy, ii. 803). 

When the ships were refitted, Rodney 
proceeded with the fleet to Jamaica, and was 
still there, on 10 July, when he was sum- 
marily superseded by Admiral Hugh Pigot 
[q. v.|, who had sailed from England before 
the news of the victory had arrived. That 
the whig government should supersede Rod- 
ney—whose conduct at St. Eustatius Burke 
had denounced—was natural; but the news 
of the victory showed them that they had 
made a mistake, and they did everything in 
their power to remedy it. On 22 May the 
thanks of both houses of parliament were 
voted to him; on 19 June he was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Rodney of Stoke- 
Rodney; and on 27 June the House of 
Commons voted him a pension of 2,0001., 
which in 1793 was settled on the title for 
ever. "The committee of inquiry into the St. 
Eustatius prize affairs was discharged, and, 
when he arrived in England in September, 
he was received with unmeasured applause. 

Rodney had no further service, and during 
his last years he lived retired from public 
life. He was sorely straitened for money ; he 
was worried by lawsuits arising out of the St. 
Eustatius spoil; and his health was feeble. 
He suffered much from gout, which, it was 
said, occasionally affected his intellect, 
though it did not prevent his writing very 
clear notes in the margin of his copy of 
Clerk’s ‘Essay.’ He died suddenly on 
23 May 1792, in his house in Hanover Square. 
Rodney was twice married. First, in 1753, 
toJane (4.1757), daughter of Charles Comp- 
ton, brother of the sixth earl of Northampton. 
By her he had two sons: George, who suc- 
ceeded as second baron; and James, who 
was lost in command of the Ferret sloop of 
warin1776. He married secondly, in 1764, 
Henrietta, daughter of John Clies of Lisbon, 
by whom he had issue three daughters and 

_two sons, the elder of whom, John, is noticed 
below; the younger, Edward, born in 1788, 
died, a captain in the navy, in 1828. Lady 
Rodney survived her husband many years, 
and died in 1829 at the age of ninety. 
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According to Wraxall, who claimed ‘ great 
personal intimacy with him,’ Rodney’s ‘ per- 
son was more elegant than seemed to be- 
come his rough profession; there was even 
something that approached to delicacy and 
effeminacy in his figure.’ In society he laid 
himself open to the reproach of ‘being glo- 
rieux et bavard, making himself frequently the 
theme of his owndiscourse. He talked much 
and freely upon every subject, concealed 
nothing in the course of conversation, regard- 
less who were present, and dealt his censures 
as well as his praises with imprudent libera- 
lity. Throughout his whole life two passions 
—the love of women and of play—carried 
him into many excesses. It was believed 
that he had been distinguished in his youth 
by the personal attachment of the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of George II’ (Historical 
Memoirs, ed. Wheatley, i. 223-4). 

A portrait of Rodney, by Reynolds, is in 
St. James’s Palace ; a copy of it, presented by 
George IV, is in the painted hall at Green- 
wich, and was engraved by W. Dickinson. 
Another small oval portrait by Reynolds was 
engraved by P. Tomkins and J. Watson in 
1762. Another portrait, by Gainsborough, 
has been engraved by Dupont. <A portrait by 
H. Baron was engraved by OC. Knight and 
Green. A miniature by W. Grimaldi has 
also been engraved (see BROMLEY). 

Rodney’s elder son by his second wife, Joun 
Ropwney (1765-1847), born on 27 Feb. 1765, 
affords a striking example of the abuse of fa- 
vouritism. On 18 May 1778, at the request 
of Admiral John Byron [q.v.], he was ad- 
mitted asa scholar in the Royal Academy at 
Portsmouth (Byron to the secretary of the 
admiralty, 20 April 1778, in Admiral’s Des- 
patches, North America, 7; secretary of the 
admiralty to Hood, 24 April 1778, in Secre- 
tary's Letters, 1778; Commissionand Warrant 
Book). On 28 Oct. 1779 he was ordered to be 
discharged from the Academy, at Sir George 
Rodney’s request, but not to any ship, ‘as he 
has not gone through the plan of learning, or 
been the usual time inthe Academy’ (Minute 
onSirG.Rodney’s letter of 26 Oct. in Admiral’s 
Despatches, Leeward Islands, 7). He was 
then entered on board the Sandwich, carry- 
ing his father’s flag, and in her was present 


at the defeat of Langara, off Cape St. Vincent, ' 


at the relief of Gibraltar, and in the action 
of 17 April 1780. On 27 May his father, 
writing to the boy’s mother, wrote with a 
customary exaggeration : ‘ John is perfectly 
well, and has had an opportunity of seeing 
more service in the short time he has been 
from England than has fallen to the lot of 
the oldest captain in the navy. .. . He is 
now gone on a cruise in one of my frigates’ 
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(Munpy, Life of Rodney, i.296). On 80 July 
he wrote again: ‘John is very well, and has 
been kept constantly at sea to make him 
master of his profession, He is now second 
lieutenant of the Sandwich, having risen to 
it byrotation; but still I send him in frigates; 
he has seen enough of great battles. All he 
wants is seamanship, which he must learn. 
When he is a seaman he shall be a captain, 

but not till then’ (7. i. 357). By 14 Oct. 
1780, being then only fifteen, he was able 
to satisfy his father’s requirements, and was 
promoted to be commanderof the Pocahontas, 
and the same day to be captain of the Fowey. 
In compliment to his father these very irregu- 
lar promotions were confirmed to their original 
date, on 22 May 1782 (Commission and War- 
rant Book), During 1781 he was captain of 
the Boreas frigate, and in April 1782 was 
moved to the Anson, in which he returned to 
England atthe peace. In March 1795 he was 
appointed to the Vengeance, but in August, 
before she was ready for sea, he accidentally 
broke his leg. It had to be amputated, and 
he was superseded. In June 1796 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners of vic- 
tualling, and in February 1799, on being 
passed over in the flag promotion, his name 
was removed from the list of captains. He 
continued a commissioner of victualling till 
August 1803, when he was appointed chief 
secretary to the government of Ceylon, in 
which office he remained till 1832 (Order in 
Council, 3 Dec.) He was then, on a memorial 
to the king in council, replaced on the navy 
list as a retired captain, and so continued till 
his death on 9 April 1847, 

[Mundy’s Life and Correspondence, in which last 
the language has been altered to suit the taste of 
the editor; Hannay’s Rodney (English Men of 
Action); Rodney and the Navy of the Highteenth 
Century, in Edinburgh Rev., January 1892 ; Offi- 
cial letters and other documents in the Public 
Record Office ; Naval Chronicle, i. 354, xxxi. 360, 
863; Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. v. 204; Beatson’s 
Naval and Military Memoirs; United Service 
Journal, 1830, vol. ii.; White's Naval Researches; 
Matthews’s Twenty-one Plans of Engagements in 
the West Indies ; Clerk’s Essay on Naval Tactics 
(8rd edit.) ; Ekins’s Battles of the British Navy ; 
Sir Howard Douglas’s Statement of some Im- 
portant Facts, &ec. (1829), and Naval Evolutions 
(1882); Sir John Barrow’s Rodney’s Battle of 
12 April, in Quarterly Review, xlii.; Foster’s 
Peerage; Chevaliers Hist. de la Marine Fran- 
gaise pendant la Guerre de l’Indépendance Amé- 
ricaine ; Troude’s Batailles navales cae vale 


RODWELL, GEORGE HERBERT 
BUONA PARTE (1800-1852), author, musi- 
cal director and composer, the brother (not 
the son) of James Thomas Gooderham Rod- 
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well, playwright and lessee of the Adelphi 
Theatre (d. 1825), was born in London, 
15 Noy. 1800. A pupil of Vincent Novello 
[q. v.] and Sir Henry Rowley Bishop (q. v.], 
Rodwell was in 1828 professor of harmony 
and composition at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Upon the death of his brother James 
in 1825, Rodwell succeeded to the proprietor- 
ship of the Adelphi Theatre. He mainly 
occupied himself with directing the music at 
the theatre, and in composition for the stage. 
His opera, ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ was pro- 
duced at the Adelphi in 1826, and ‘The 
Cornish Miners’ at the English Opera House 
in 1827. His marriage with Hmma, the 
daughter of John Liston [q. v.], the come- 
dian, improved his theatrical connection, 
though, according to the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, the union proved ‘very unfortunate.’ 
In 1886 he was appointed director of music 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where a farce by 
him, ‘Teddy the Tiler,’ from the French, had 
been performedin 1830. The Covent Garden 
management sought popularity by antici- 
pating the repertory of Drury Lane; and 
Rodwell, though friendly with Bunn, the 
Drury Lane manager, was somewhat unscru- 
pulousin this regard. When Auber’s opera, 
‘ The Bronze Horse,’ was announced at Drury 
Lane, he brought out at Covent Garden an 
opera on the same theme, with music by him- 
self. In some cases Rodwell wrote the words 
as well as the music. His principal librettist 
was Fitzball; but Buckstone, James Kenney, 
and Richard Brinsley Peake also supplied 
him with romances, burlettas, operettas, and 
incidental songs for musical setting. He was 
fortunate to find exponents of his clever and 
tuneful ballads in artists like Mrs. Keeley, 
Mrs. Waylett, and Mary Anne Paton [q. v.] 
But his efforts to establish a national opera 
in England had no lasting result. For 
many years Rodwell resided at Brompton. 
He died, aged 52, at Upper Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, on 22 Jan. 1852, and was buried at 
Brompton cemetery. 

Rodwell wrote some forty or fifty musical] 
pieces for the stage, besides songs, works on 
musical theory, romances, farces, and novels, 
Among his publications were: 1. ‘ Songs of 
the Birds,” 1827. 2. ‘First Rudiments of 
Harmony,’ 1881. 3. ‘ Letter to the Musicians 
of Great Britain,’ 1833. 4, ‘Memoirs of an 
Umbrella,’ a novel, 1846. 


[Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 309; Grove’s Dictionary, 
iii, 148; Baptie’s Handbook; Musical Times, 
1852, p. 337; Theatrical Observer, 1825-50, pas- 
sim; Registers of Wills, P. C. O.,St. Alban’s, 4; 
Fitzball’s Life, passim ; Bunn’s The Stage, ii, 9 ; 
Horne’s edition of Croker’s Walk... to Fulham, 
pp. 49, 76; Rodwell’s Works.] L. M. M. 
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ROE, GEORGE HAMILTON (1795- 
1873), physician, born on 18 May 1795 at 
New Ross, co. Wexford, was the eldest son 
of Peter Roe, a banker, and a cousin of George 
Roe, a distiller in Dublin. He began his 
medical studies somewhat latein life, after his 
marriage in 1817, and was admitted to the 
degree of M.D. in Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1821, 
his inaugural thesis being ‘ De respiratione.’ 
He then proceeded to Paris, returning later 
to London, where he was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians on 
25 June 1823. He was still pursuing his 
studies at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated as B.A., M.A., M.B., and M.D., 
the last degree being conferred upon him in 
1827. He was incorporated upon this degree 
at Oxford in 1828, being at that time a 
member of Magdalen Hall, afterwards Hert- 
ford College. He was admitted a candidate 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don on 13 April 1835, and a fellow on 
25 June 1836. 

He was appointed a physician to the 
Westminster Hospital in 1825, and, after 
serving for some time as a lecturer on medi- 
cine, he resigned in 1854. .He was also a 
physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, to 
which he attached himself upon its founda- 
tion in 1841. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
in 1835, and served upon its council during 
1841-2. He was Harveian orator at the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1856, and 
consiliarius in 1864, 1865, and 1866. He 
died on 18 April 1873, and was buried in 
the Brompton cemetery. His son, William 
Gason Roe, was a medical practitioner at 
Westminster. 

Dr. Roe was an intelligent, well-informed, 
and practical physician. His decided manner 
won for him the confidence of his patients, 
but his private practice was small. Heearly 
gained the disapprobation of the members 
of his own profession by the promiscuous 
manner in which he gave advice gratuitously 
to those who could well afford to pay for 
it. He belonged to the Christian apostolic 
church. 

He was the author of ‘A Treatise on the 
Hooping Cough and its complications, with 
Hints on the Management of Children,’ 8vo, 
London, 1836. The publication of this book 
gave rise to a fierce controversy between 
himself and Dr. Augustus Bozzi Granville 
[q. v. ], whocharged him with gross plagiarism. 

[Obituary notices by Dr. C. J. B. Williams in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Medico-Chirurg. 
Soe. vii. 232; Autobiographical Recollections of 
the Medical Profession, by J, F, Clarke, London, 
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1874, pp. 506-9 ; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; information kindly given to the 
writer by Mrs. George Cowell, Dr. Roe’s daugh- 
ter-in-law. | D’A. P. 


ROE, JOHN SEPTIMUS (1797-1878), 
explorer, seventh son of the Rev. James Roe, 
and his wife, Sophia Brookes, was born at 
Newbury, Berkshire, 8 May 1797. He was 
educated in the royal mathematical school 
at Christ’s Hospital, and entered the navy 
as midshipman on 11 June 1813, being ‘ ap- 
prenticed, to Sir Christopher Cole, captain of 
H.M.S. Rippon.’ Under Captain Phillip 
Parker King he served in the expedition to 
survey the north-west coast of Australia in 
1818, and again in King’s fourth expedition 
in 1821. He was promoted lieutenant on 
21 April 1822. He went through the Bur- 
mese war of 1825-7, for which he received 
the medal in 1851, and was engaged at the 
siege of Ava. In December 1828 Roe was 
appointed surveyor-general of Western Aus- 
tralia. Accompanied by his wife, he sailed 
in the Parmelia with Captain (afterwards 
Admiral Sir) James Stirling, and was one of 
the first toland,on 1 June 1829, in the colony 
of Western Australia. He held his appoint- 
ment for forty-two years, and fulfilled its 
duties with eminent success, surveying and 
exploring the coasts and unknown tracts in 
the interior, until he made the long and event- 
ful journey from the Swan river to the south 
coast at Cape Pasley in 1848-9. During the 
journey he received injuries that incapaci- 
tated him from further active work in the 
field. Accounts of this expedition, appa- 
rently the only productions from his pen, 
appeared in the ‘ Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’ for 1852, and in Hooker’s 
‘Journal of Botany,’ vols. vi. and vii. 

It was on Roe’s advice that the sites for 
the capital, Perth and its port, Fremantle, 
were selected. He also founded the public 
museum at Perth and a mechanics’ institute, 
of which he was for many years the presi- 
dent. He became a member of the execu- 
tive and legislative council of the colony, 
was an associate of the Royal Geographical 
Society and a fellow of the Linnean Society 
(1 April 1828). He died at Perth, Western 
Australia, on 28 May 1878. He married in 
England, on 8 Jan. 1828, Matilda Bennett, 
who died on 22 July 1870. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, new ser. i. 277; Mennell’s Dict. Austra- 
lasian Biogr.; Britten and Boulger’s British 
Botanists; Tablettes Biographiques ; Royal So- 
ciety’s Catalogue; information kindly supplied 
by Robert Little, receiver, Christ’s Hospital, 
and by B. H. Woodward, curator of the Perth 
Museum.] B. B. W. 
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ROE, RICHARD (d. 1853), stenographer 
and miscellaneous writer, doubtless gradu- 
ated B.A. in the university of Dublin in 
1789. In the early part of his career he 
may have been a mathematical and classical 
teacher. Afterwards he was in holy orders. 
He was residing in Dublin in 1821, and in 
1835, He was a popular bass-singer, and gave 
in London some glee and ballad entertain- 
ments. He died in London in March 1853. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘A New 
System of Shorthand, in which legibility 
and brevity are secured upon the most natu- 
ral principles, with respect to both the sig- 
nification and formation of the characters: 
especially by the singular property of their 
sloping all one way according to the habitual 
motion of the hand in common writing,’ 
London, 1802, 8vo; 1808, 4to. 2. ‘ Radiogra- 
phy, or a System of Easy Writing, comprised 
in a set of the most simple and expeditious 
characters,’ London, 1821, 8vo. These works 
mark anew departure in the development of 
stenography. Roe was in fact the originator 
of that cursive or script style of shorthand 
which, though it has never found favour in 
this country, has acquired wide popularity 
in Germany, where it has been successfully 
developed by Gabelsberger, Stolze, Arends, 
and others. 

Roe was also the author of: 3. ‘ Elements 
of English Metre,’ London, 1801, 4to. 
4. ‘Principles of Rhythm both in Speech 
and Music,’ Dublin, 1823, 4to, dedicated to 
the president and members of the Royal 
Trish Academy. 5. ‘ Introduction to Book- 
keeping,’ London, 18265, 12mo. 6. ‘The 
English Spelling Book,’ Dublin, 1829, 12mo ; 
a work of great value to the advocates of 
spelling reform. 7, ‘Analytical Arrange- 
ment of the Apocalypse,’ Dublin, 1834, 4to. 
8. ‘Analytical Arrangement of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ 2 vols. London, 1851, 8vo; on 
the title-page he gives his name as Richard 
Baillie Roe. 

The shorthand writer is sometimes con- 
fused with Richard Roe, a surveyor, skilled 
in mathematics, who died at Derby in July 
1814, aged 56 (Gent. Mag. 1814, ii. 194; 
Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, pp. 299, 
446). 


[Allibone’s Dict. of Authors; Faulmann’s 
Historische Grammatik der Stenographie, p. 
157; Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand, p. 
194; Gibson’s Memoir of Simon Bordley, 1890, 
pp. 11-18; Levy’s Hist. of Shorthand, p. 137; 
Lewis’s Historical Account of Shorthand, p. 182 ; 
Shorthand, i. 103-7, 130; Zeibig’s Geschichte 
der Geschwindschreibkunst, pp. 89,212; Brown’s 
Dict. of English Musicians ; Atheneum, 1853, 
p. 360.] T. C. 
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ROE, Str THOMAS (1581 ?-1644), am- 
bassador, son of Robert Rowe, was born at 
Low Leyton, near Wanstead in Essex, in 
1580 or 1581. His grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Rowe or Roe, merchant tailor, was alderman, 
sheriff (1560), and lord mayor of London 
(1568); Mary, daughter of Sir John Gresham, 
was Sir Thomas’s wife [see under GResHam, 
Srz Ricwarp; and Remembrancia, p. 332. 
Robert, the father of the ambassador, died 
while his son was a child (Woon, Athena, ed. 
Bliss, iii, 111). His mother, Elinor, daugh- 
ter of Robert Jermy of Worstead, Norfolk 
(Philpot pedigree in College of Arms), sub- 
sequently married ‘one Berkeley of Rend- 
comb in Gloucestershire, of the family of the 
Lord Berkeley.’ 

Thomas matriculated as a commoner of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, on 6 July 1598, 
at the age of twelve. He had clearly power- 
ful family influence, whether from the Berke- 
leys, the family of his stepfather, or from 
his father’s wealthy relations. After spend- 
ing some time ‘in one of the inns of court 
or in France or both’ (Woop), he was ap- 
pointed esquire of the body to Queen Eliza- 
beth in the last years of her reign, and 
after her death was knighted by James I on 
23 March 1604-5. He was popular at court, 
especially with Henry, prince of Wales, and 
his sister Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Bo- 
hemia; and the former gave him his first 
opportunity of distant travel by sending 
him ‘upon a discovery to the West Indies.’ 
Roe equipped a ship and pinnace, and sailed 
from Plymouth on 24 Feb, 1609-10. Striking 
the mouth of the Amazon, then unknown to 
English explorers, he sailed two hundred 
miles up the river, and rowed in boats one 
hundred miles further, making many excur- 
sions into the country from the banks ; then 
returping to the mouth, he explored the coast 
and entered various rivers in canoes, passing 
over ‘thirty-two falles in the river of Wia 
Poko’ or Oyapok. Having examined the 
coast from the Amazon to the Orinoco for 
thirteen months, without discovering the gold 
in which the West Indies were believed to 
abound, he returned home by way of Trini- 
dad, and reached the Isle of Wight in July 
1611. Twice again was he sent to the same 
coast, ‘to make farther discoveries, and 
maintained twenty men in the River of Amo- 
zones, for the good of his countrey, who are 
yet [1614] remaining there, and supplied’ 
(Stow, Annales, continued by Howes, 1631, 
p- 1022), At the close of 1613 he was at 
Flushing ‘going for Captaine Floods com- 
panye,’ who was just dead (CoLLIns, Letters 
and Memorials of State of the Sydney Family, 
ii, 829), While in the Netherlands he 
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entered in July 1613 into some theological 
disputations with Dr. T. Wright at Spa, and 
these were published by the latter in 1614 
at Mechlin, under the title of ‘Quatuor Col- 
loquia.’ 

In 1614, after being elected M.P. for Tam- 
worth, Roe was commanded by James I to 
proceed, at the request and at the expense 
of the East India Company, as lord ambas- 
sador to the court of Jehangir, the Mogul 
emperor of Hindustan (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 24 Nov. 1614). His instructions were 
to arrange a commercial treaty and obtain 
concessions for ‘ factories’ for the English 
merchants in continuation of the privileges 
obtained by Captain William pe Ee v.] 
in 1609-12 (Purcuas, 1625, i. 544; Srow, 
Annales). The expedition consisted of four 
ships under the command of Captain William 
Keeling [q. v.] Roe embarked in March 
1614-15, and, sailing round the Cape of 
Good Hope, landed at Sarat on 26 Sept. 
Thence he travelled by way of Burhanpair 
and Manda to Ajmir, where the Emperor 
Jehangir resided. He had his first audi- 
ence of the emperor on 10 Jan. 1615-16. He 
remained in close attendance at the court, 
following Jehangir in his progress to Ujain 
and Ahmadabad, until January 1617-18, 
when he took his leave, having accom- 
plished the objects of his mission as far as 
seemed possible. He obtained the redress of 
previous wrongs, and an imperial engagement 
for future immunities, which placed the esta- 
blishment at Sarat in an efficient position 
for trade, and laid.the foundations of the 
future greatness of Bombay, and, indeed, of 
British India in general. The patience and 
self-restraint exercised by Roe under excep- 
tional provocation are admirably displayed in 
the pages of his entertaining ‘ Journal,’ which 
gives aninimitable picture of the Indian court. 

On his way home Roe went to Persia, to 
settle matters in respect of the trade in 
silks (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 7 Jan. 1619), 
and was reported on 11 Sept. 1619 as ‘returned 
[to London] rich from India,’ though it ap- 
pears the wealth consisted chiefly in presents 
for King James, and that the ambassador 
had ‘little for himself.’ 

Roe was elected, in January 1620-1, one 
of the burgesses for Cirencester, doubtless 
by the Berkeley interest. But his parlia- 
mentary career was quickly interrupted by 
anew foreign mission. He was sent in Sep- 
tember 1621 as ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte. In passing through the Mediter- 
ranean he received ample evidence of the 
depredations of the Barbary pirates, and re- 
solved to make it his business to try to sup- 
press them. He arrived at Constantinople | 
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on 28 Dec. 1621, displacing Sir John Eyre. 
Roe’s audience of Sultan Osman II took place 
about the end of February 1621-2, and was 
of course purely formal. ‘I spake to a 
dumb image,’ he reports (Wegotiations, p. 37). 
He was under no illusions as to the strength 
or the dignity of the Turkish empire. He 
described it as ‘irrecoverably sick’ (2. p. 
126), and compared it (almost in the words 
of the Emperor Nicholas 230 years later) to 
‘an old body, crazed through many vices, 
which remain, when the youth and strength 
is decayed’ (2d. p. 22). He remained at the 
Porte till the summer of 1628, his term of 
appointment having been specially extended 
at the urgent prayer of the well-satisfied 
Levant merchants to Buckingham, in spite 
of Roe’s repeated requests for recall (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 8 March 1625). 

At Constantinople Roe succeeded in en- 
larging the privileges of English merchants, 
and the secretary of state, Sir George Calvert 
[q. v. ], wrote that hehad ‘restored the honour 
of our king and nation’ (Negotiations, p. 60). 
He also mediated a treaty of peace between 
Turkey and Poland (7d. pp. 129, 183), and 
liberated many Polish exiles at Constanti- 
nople (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 20 May 1623), 
services for which he received the thanks of 
King Sigismund in September 1622(T.Suirz, 
Account of the Greek Church, 1680, p. 252 ; 
Woop, l.c.) The suppression of the Alge- 
rine piracy in the Mediterranean proved be- 
yond the power of mere diplomacy; but Roe’s 
negotiations put England’s relations with 
Algiers on a better footing, and he arranged 
for the freeing of English captives, partly at 
his own cost (Negotiations, pp. 14, 117, 140). 
By his efforts a treaty with Algiers was 
patched up in November 1624 (2d. p. 146) ; 
and though it was not wholly approved in 
England, it led to the liberation of seven to 
eight hundred English captive mariners (Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1623). Roe, however, 
met with doubtful success in his zealous 
efforts to attach Bethlen Gabor, the prince 
of Transylvania, to the protestant alliance, 
and to use him as an instrument for the sup- 
port of Count Mansfeld and the restoration 
of the palatinate. Gabor’s attitude perplexed 
the ambassador, and James I’s hesitation and 
lack of money for subsidies impeded the ne- 
gotiation. But eventually Roe procured the 
promise of a monthly subsidy from England, 
and the Porte’s support for the prince. The 
Porte consented to the reversion of the 
principality of Transylvania to Gabor’s wife, 
a princess of Brandenburg, who was duly 
invested with the banner and sceptre by a 
Turkish ambassador (2b. p. 558; von Ham- 
MER, Gesch.d. osm. Reiches, iii. 73-5). Gabor 
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accordingly allied himself to Mansfeld and 
the protestant union in October 1626 (Ne- 
gotiations, p. 571); but a victory over the 
imperialists was neutralised by a truce and 
Mansfeld’s subsequent death (7. pp. 579- 
593). Suspicion was aroused by the conduct 
of Bethlen, who complained that the pro- 
mised subsidy of ten thousand dollars amonth 
from England had not been paid (7. p.695), 
Nevertheless Roe succeeded in keeping Gabor 
more or less on the side of the German pro- 
testants, and also managed in their interest 
to quash the proposal for a treaty between 
Spain and the Porte (7. p. 452). At the 
same time he was a warm friend of the Greek 
church in Turkey, and on intimate terms 
with its celebrated patriarch, Cyril Lucaris. 
Cyril presented through Roe to James I the 
celebrated ‘Codex Alexandrinus’ of the whole 
Bible, which the patriarch brought from his 
former see of Alexandria; it was transferred 
with the rest of the royal library to the 
British Museum in 1757 (cf. Negotiations, p. 
618). Roe was himself a collector of Greek 
manuscripts. Twenty-nine Greek and other 
manuscripts, including an original copy of 
the synodal epistles of the council of Basle, 
which he brought home, he presented in 
1628 to the Bodleian Library (Maoray, 
Annals of the Bodleian, 2nd ed., pp. 70, 72). 
A collection made by him of 242 coins was 
given by his widow, at his desire, to the Bod- 
leian after his death. He also searched for 
Greek ‘marbles’ in behalf of the Duke of 
Buckingham and the second Karl of Arundel. 

‘Naked I came in, and naked I goe out,’ 
he wrote on 6 April 1628, on finally leaving 
his embassy at Constantinople (2d. p. 810). 
June found him at Smyrna, whence he sailed 
to Leghorn, and on the way fought an engage- 
ment with Maltese galleys, during which 
he was struck down by a spar which had 
fortunately checked a ball (7. pp. 826-7). 
Travelling across the continent, Roe visited 
Princess Elizabeth, the electress-palatine and 
queen of Bohemia, at Rhenen, and, in com- 
pliance with her wish, adopted the two 
daughters of Baron Rupa, an impoverished 
adherent of the elector (GREEN, Princesses 
of England, vi. 471). Reaching the Hague 
in December 1628, he presented to the 
Prince of Orange a memorial in which he 
urged that Bethlen Gabor should again be 
subsidised, and that Gustavus Adolphus 
should march into Silesia, where Bethlen 
would join him (Camden Society Miscellany, 
vol. vii. ; Letters of Sir T. Roe, ed.S. R. Gardi- 
ner, pp. 2-4). He left the Hague at the end 
of February for England, and in May 1629 
he submitted another memorial to the same 
effect to Charles I, and in the result was 
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despatched in June on a mission to mediate 
a peace between the kings of Sweden and 
Poland (Instructions, printed 2. pp. 10-21), 
HevisitedtheSwedish camp near Marienburg, 
and then the Polish camp, brought about a 
meeting of commissioners in September 1629, 
and succeeded in arranging a truce for six 
years (7b. p. 89). He was in close personal 
relations with Gustavus Adolphus, whose 
generous character strongly impressed him, 
while the Swedish king admitted that he 
owed chiefly to Roe the suggestion, which he 
put into effect in June 1630, of carrying the 
war into Germany and placing himself at the 
head of the protestant alliance. He called 
Roe his ‘strenuum consultorem,’ and sent 
him a present of 2,000/. on his victory at 
Leipzig (HowEL1, Familiar Letters,ed. 1754, 
p- 228). After arranging the truce be- 
tween Poland and Sweden, Roe drew up a 
treaty at Danzig settling the claims of that 
city with which he had been instructed to 
deal, and, breaking his homeward journey at 
Copenhagen, he concluded a treaty with Den- 
mark which in other hands had been lan- 
guishing for years. 

In the summer of 1630 Roe returned to 
England from this successful mission. The 
king had a gold medal struck in his honour, 
bearing the shields of Sweden and Poland 
and the date 1630, and on the reverse the 
crown of England supported by two angels, 
and beneath a monogram of Roe’s initials 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1680-1, p. 466). 
This medal Dame Eleanor Roe presented to 
the Bodleian Library in 1668 (Macray, An- 
nals, 2nd edit. p. 134). But beyond this 
barren honour the ambassador received no 
rewards. For six years he lived in retire- 
ment, suffering from limited means; his wife’s 
purchased pension was in arrears; even pay- 
ment was long withheld from him on ac- 
count of the diamonds which he bought for 
the king at Constantinople, and the pleasures 
of a country life ill requited him for the lack 
of state employment. He ‘bought a cell’ 
for his old age at Stanford, and afterwards 
moved to Bulwick and then to Cranford (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, pp. 344, &c.) 
At last, in January 1636-7, he was appointed 
chancellor of the order of the Garter, to 
which a year later a pension of 1,200/. a year 
was added (7. 1637-8, p. 214). Meanwhile 
he was in constant correspondence with the 
queen of Bohemia, who addressed him as 
‘Honest Tom,’ and who depended on his in- 
fluence to counteract the indiscretions of her 
London agent, Sir Francis Nethersole [q. v.] 
(Grunn, Princesses, vi. 556-66). 

In 1638 he was once more sent abroad as 
ambassador extraordinary to attend the con- 
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gress of the imperial, French, and Swedish 
plenipotentiaries for the settlement of the 
termsof a general peace, which sat successively 
at Hamburg, Ratisbon, and Vienna (Wegotia- 
tions, p.13; Letters and Memorials of Sidney 
Family, ii. pref., 564,570; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1638-43, passim; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
21993, f. 294). The plenipotentiaries did their 
utmost to exclude him, but Roe contrived to 
join the conferences and to make his influence 
felt towards the restoration of the palatinate. 
Roe’s ability profoundly impressed the em- 
peror, who is reported to have exclaimed, ‘I 
have met with many gallant persons of many 
nations, but I scarce ever met with an ambas- 
sador tillnow’ (Woop, Athena, loc. cit.; DE 
Wicaurrort, L’ Ambassadeur, 1682, p. 105). 
These negotiations and a further treaty with 
Denmark occupied most of his energies till 
September 1642 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1639, pp. 148, 206; Brit. Mus, Addit. MS. 
28937, f. 25), but he was at intervals in 
London, where he busied himself with par- 
liamentary work. He was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council in June 1640 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 447), and was 
returned on 17 Oct. 1640 as one of the 
burgesses for the university of Oxford. His 
wide experience, sober learning, and dig- 
nified eloquence had their weight in the 
House of Commons. Some of his speeches, 
chiefly on commercial and currency questions 
(e.g. on brass money, 1640, on Lord-keeper 
Finch, 1640, on the decay of coin and trade, 
1641), were printed, and on 13 Noy. 1640 he 
presented to the house a report on the nego- 
tiations connected with the Scottish treaty 
at Ripon (Natson, Collect. ii. 524), In the 
following summer he asked and obtained 
the leave of the house to retain his seat 
during his absence at the diet of Ratisbon 
(7d. p. 804). In July 1642, when ambassa- 
dor-extraordinary at Vienna, he wrote a letter 
to Edmund Waller, which was read to the 
House of Commons, repudiating the rumour 
that he had offered an offensive and defensive 
alliance to the king of Hungary without his 
own sovereign’s permission (Letter to Waller, 
Brit. Mus., 1642). On 2 July 1643 Roe ob- 
tained permission of the commons to retire to 
Bath in the hope of improving his health. He 
died on 6 Noy. 1644—in the words of Dr. 
Gerard Langbaine’s proposed epitaph, ‘ pree- 
reptus opportune, ne funestam regni catastro- 
phen spectaret’—and was buried two days 
later in the chancel of Woodford church, 
Essex (Woon, Athene) ; the manor of Wood- 
ford had been conveyed to him in 1640 
(J. Kawnepy, Hist. of Leyton, p. 357). 
Roe’s solid judgment, penetration, and sa- 
gacity are sufficiently proved by his published 


journal and despatches; in knowledge of 
foreign affairs and in a practical acquaintance 
with the details of British commerce he pro- 
bably had no living equal ; he was not afraid 
of responsibility ; whiie of the charm of his 
manner and conversation it is enough to 
quote the emperor’s remark, that ‘if Roe had 
been one of the fair sex, and a beauty, he 
was sure the engaging conversation of the 
English ambassador would have proved 
too hard for his virtue’ (Cotrins, Letters 
and Memorials of State of the Sydney Family, 
ii. 541 n.; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1641-8, 
p-. 131). In his personal character he was 
devout and regular ; he always gave a tenth 
of his income to the poor ; he was an earnest 
supporter of the protestant principle, and 
devoted to his king, though lightly re- 
warded. ‘Those who knew him well have 
said that there was nothing wanting in him 
towards the accomplishment of a scholar, 
gentleman, or courtier; that also as he was 
learned, so was he a great encourager and 
promoter of learning and learned men. His 
spirit was generous and public, and his heart 
faithful to his prince’ (Woop, Athene, iii. 
113). He married, before 1614, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford, 
Northamptonshire (Philpot pedigree, Col- 
lege of Arms), and niece of Lord Grandison 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1626, p. 475). She 
accompanied her husband in 1621 on his 
embassy to the Ottoman Porte, and showed 
great courage during the engagement with 
Maltese galleys on the way home. 

Roe’s diplomatic memoirs and volumi- 
nous and interesting correspondence have 
only been in part published or preserved. 
Part of the ‘Journal’ of his mission to the 
mogul, to February 1616-17, with inter- 
spersed letters, exists in two manuscripts in 
the British Museum, Addit. 6115 and 19277, 
and was first published during his lifetime in 
1625 by Purchas in ‘His Pilgrimes,’ pt. i. 
pp. 535-78, together with some of his corre- 
spondence with George Abbot [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and others. The 
journal was reprinted by Harris in 1705 in 
his ‘Navigantium Bibliotheca,’ i. 156-67, 
and more fully by Churchill in 1732 in his 
‘Collection of Voyages,’ i. 688-728, where 
it is stated that the original manuscript has 
been used. It was also translated into French 
in the‘ Relations de divers Voyages Curieux,’ 
1663, into German in Schwabe’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Historie der Reisen,’ 1747, and into Dutch in 
the ‘ Journael van de Reysen,’ 1656. 

Proposals were published in 1730 for edit- 
ing Roe’s European correspondence, and his 
‘Negotiations in his embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte,’ 1621-8, were eventually printed in 
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great detail by Samuel Richardson (1740), but 
with scarcely any attempt at annotation or 
editing, beyond a very full analytical table of 
contents and decipherments of some of the 
ciphers. This large volume (of lxiv + 828 
folio pages) was published mainly at the cost 
of the ‘Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning,’ and Thomas Carte [q. v.], who 
originated this society, appears to have 
arranged the papers published in this volume 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 6190 f. 21, 6185 ff. 
108, 111; Harl. 1901). This was prospec- 
tively the first of several volumes, and the 
intention was to have published the rest 
of Roe’s correspondence up to his death, but 
the scheme was abandoned. Roe also printed, 
besides several of his parliamentary speeches 
in pamphlet form: 1. ‘A True and Faith- 
ful Relation . . . of what hath lately hap- 
pened in Constantinople, concerning thedeath 
of Sultan Osman and the setting up of Mus- 
tapha his uncle,’ London, 1622, 4to. 2. ‘A 
Discourse upon the reasons of the resolution 
taken in the Valteline against the tyranny 
of the Grisons and heretics,’ translated from 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, London, 4to, 1628 (reissued 
in 1650 as ‘The Cruel Subtilty of Ambi- 
tion’). A poem by Roe on the death of 
Lord Harington appeared in ‘The Churches 
Lamentation for the Losse of the Godly,’ 
- 1614 (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. v. 9). 

A few of Roe’s despatches, preserved in the 
state paper office, were edited in 1847 by 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner for the ‘Camden Society 
Miscellany,’ vol. vii., ‘Letters relating to the 
Mission of Sir T. Roe to Gustavus Adolphus,’ 
and George lord Carew’s letters to Roe 
between 1615 and 1617 were edited by Sir 
John Maclean for the Camden Society in 
1860. There are numerous letters and des- 
patches of Roe’s, still unpublished, in the 
public record office; but few of those pub- 
lished in the volume of ‘ Negotiations’ 
seem to be preserved there (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 8351-2). In the British 
Museum, besides his Indian journal and 
letters, there are letters among the Harleian, 
Egerton, and Sloane manuscripts. Roe is 
further stated by Wood to have left in 
manuscript ‘A Compendious Relation of the 
Proceedings and Acts of the Imperial Dyet 
held at Ratisbon in 1640 and 1641, abstracted 
out of the Diary of the Colleges,’ which was 
in the possession of T. Smith, D.D., of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and a ‘Journal of 
several proceedings of the Knights of the 
Garter,’ frequently cited by Ashmole in his 
‘Institution’ (Cat. USS. Anglia et Hib. 1. 
330). His portrait, by Michael van Miere- 
veldt of Delft, is engraved by Vertue as a 
frontispiece to the ‘ Negotiations.’ 
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_ [Authorities cited above ; Laud’s Works, pas- 
sim ; information from Messrs. T. M. J. Watkin 
Portcullis, S. R. Gardiner, J. Cartwright, F, H. 
Bickley, and Lionel Cust, F. 8. A.J] 8S. L-P. 

_ ROEBUCK, JOHN, M.D. (1718-1794), 
inventor, born in 1718 at Sheffield, was the 
son of John Roebuck, a prosperous manufac- 
turer of Sheffield goods, who wished him to 
engage in and inherit the business. John had 
a higher ambition, and, after receiving his 
early education at the Sheffield grammar 
school, was removed to Dr. Doddridge’s aca- 
demy at Northampton. He became a good 
classical scholar, retaining throughout life a 
taste for the classics; and he formed at 
Northampton a lasting intimacy with his 
fellow-pupil, Mark Akenside. Thence he 
proceeded to Edinburgh University to study 
medicine. There the teaching of Cullen 
and Black specially attracted him to che- 
mistry. He became intimate with Hume, 
Robertson, and their circle, forming an attach- 
ment to Scotland which influenced his sub- 
sequent career. He completed his medical 
education at Leyden, where he tookhis degree 
of M.D. on 5 March 1742. A promising open- 
ing having presented itself at Birmingham, he 
settled there as a physician. He had soon a 
considerable practice, but his old love of 
chemistry revived, and he spent all his spare 
time in chemical experiments, particularly 
with a view to the application of chemistry to 
some of the many industries of Birmingham. 
Among his inventions was an improved me- 
thod of refining gold and silver and of collect- 
ing the smaller particles of them, formerly lost 
in the processes of the local manufacturers. 
Stimulated by his successes, he established 
in Steelhouse Lane a large laboratory, and 
inconnection with it a refinery of the precious 
metals. He associated with himself in the 
management of the laboratory an able busi- 
ness coadjutor in the person of Samuel Gar- 
bett, a Birmingham merchant. Roebuck be- 
came, in fact, what is now called a consulting 
chemist (PRossnR, p. 15), to whom the local 
manufacturer applied for advice, and thus a 
considerable impetus was given to the indus- 
tries of Birmingham. The most important of 
his several improvements in processes for the 
production of chemicals at this period was one 
of very great utility in the manufacture of sul- 
phuricacid. In the fifteenth century the Ger- 
man monk Basil Valentine had first produced 
oil of vitriol by subjecting sulphate of iron 
to distillation, and the process had been but 
little improved previousto 1740, when Joshua 
Ward facilitated the manufacture by burning 
nitre and sulphur over water, and condensing 
theresulting vapour in glass globes, the largest 
that could be blown with safety, For glass 
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globes Roebuck now substituted leaden cham- 
bers. The change effected a revolution in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, which was 
thus reduced to a fourth of its former cost, 
and was soon applied to the bleaching of 
linen, displacing the sour milk formerly used 
for that purpose. The first of the leaden 
chambers waserected by Roebuckand Garbett 
in 1746, and the modern process of manufac- 
ture is still substantially that of Roebuck 
(Parxgs, i. 474-6; ci. Buoxam, Chemistry, 
1895, p. 220). 

Encouraged by the success of the new pro- 
cess, Roebuck and Garbett established in 1749 
a manufactory of sulphuric acid at Preston- 
pans, eight miles east of Edinburgh. This 
proved for a time very profitable, but the firm 
neglected at the outset to procure a patent 
for their invention either in England or in 
Scotland, and endeavoured to reap exclusive 
profit from it by keeping the process a secret. 
The nature of the process became, however, 
known in England through an absconding 
workman, and in 1756 it was used by rivals 
in England, and later by others in Scotland. 
In 1771 Roebuck took out a patent for Scot- 
land (cf. specification printed in the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post, 19 May 1894), and 
with Garbett sought to restrain the use of the 
invention in Scotland by others than them- 
selves. The court of session decided against 
this claim, on the ground that the process was 
freely used in England, and therefore could 
be freely usedin Scotland. A petition against 
this decision was in 1774 dismissed by the 
House of Lords (Journals, xxxiv. 76, 217). 

It is uncertain whether Roebuck was still 
in Birmingham when he turned his attention 
to the manufacture of iron. With the death 
of Dud Dudley [q. v.] the secret of smelting 
iron by pit-coalinstead of by charcoal,a much 
more expensive process, had expired or be- 
come latent. The smelting of iron ore by 
coke made from pit-coal was probably redis- 
covered by Abraham Darby [q.v.] at Cole- 
brookdale about 1734, but Roebuck was un- 
doubtedly among the first to reintroduce the 
- industry into Britain, and, further, to con- 
vert by the same agency cast iron into mal- 
leable iron. If the iron manufacture was 
comparatively unproductive in England, it 
was virtually non-existent in Scotland, al- 
though a country abounding in ironstone and 
coal. After adding a manufacture of pottery 
to that of sulphuric acid at Prestonpans, Roe- 
buck appears to have thought of trying in the 
same district the manufacture of iron on a 
small scale (JARDINE, p. 71). In the result 
there was formed for the purpose of manufac- 
turing iron on a large scale in Scotland a 
company consisting of Roebuck and his three 
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brothers, Garbett, and Messrs, Cadell & 
Sons of Cockenzie (Parxss, i. 478). The 
latter firm had already made some unsuc- 
cessful efforts to manufacture iron. Every 
arrangement of importance in the establish- 
ment of the company’s works was due to 
Roebuck’s insight and energy. He selected 
for their site a spot on the banks of the river 
Carron in Stirlingshire, three miles above its 
influx into the Firth of Forth. The Carron 
furnished water-power, the Forth a water- 
way for transport, and all around were 
plentiful supplies of coal, ironstone, and 
limestone. The first furnace was blown at 
Carron on 1 Jan. 1760, and during the same 
year the Carron works turned out fifteen 
hundred tons of manufactured iron, then 
the whole annual produce of Scotland 
(Sminzs, Industrial Biography, p. 186). 
Large quantities of charcoal were used at 
first (ScRIVENER, p. 84); but Roebuck’s in- 
genuity brought the much cheaper pit-coal 
into play, both for smelting and refining. 
In 1762 he took out a patent for the con- 
version of any kind of cast iron into malle- 
able iron by the ‘action of a hollow pit-coal 
fire’ (Specifications of Patents, 1762, No. 
780). The use of pit-coal on a large scale 
required, however, a much more powerful 
blast than was needed for charcoal. Roe- 
buck consulted Smeaton [see Smzaton, Joun], 
in whose published ‘ Reports’ (1812, vol. i.) are 
to be found accounts of several of his in- 
genious contrivances in aid of the operations 
at Carron. The chief of these was his pro- 
duction of the powerful blast needed for the 
effective reduction of iron by pit-coal. The 
first blowing cylinders of any magnitude con- 
structed for this purpose were erected at Car- 
ron by Smeaton about 1760 (cf. SortvENER, 
p. 83, and Smiuus, Life of Smeaton, p. 61). 
Besides turning out quantities of articles ot 
manufactured iron for domestic use, the Car- 
ron works became famousfor their production 
of ordnance, supplied not only to our own 
army, but to the armies of continental coun- 
tries. It was from being made at Carron that 
carronades derived their name. ‘The first of 
them was cast at Carron in 1779 (SMILEs, 
Industrial Biography, p.137n.) The Carron 
ironworks were long the largest of their kind 
in the United Kingdom, and are still produces 
tive and prosperous. 

‘When the Carron works were firmly esta- 
blished in a career of prosperity, Roebuck, 
unfortunately for himself, engaged in a new 
enterprise which proved his ruin. Mainly 
to procure an improved supply of coal for 
the Carron works, he took a lease from the 
Duke of Hamilton of large coalmines and 
saltworks at Borrowstounness (Bo’ ness) in 
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Linlithgowshire, which were yielding little 
or no profit, and about 1764 he removed with 
his family to Kenneil House, a ducal mansion 
which overlooked the Firth of Forth and 
went with the lease. Roebuck set to work 
to sink for coal, and opened up new seams; 
but his progress was checked by water flood- 
ing his pits, a disaster which the Newcomen 
engine employed by him was powerless to 
avert. It was this difficulty which led to 
one of the most interesting episodes of his 
career, his intimacy with and encouragement 
of Watt, then occupied in the invention of 
his steam-engine [see Watt, Jams]. Roe- 
buck was intimate with Robert Black, then 
professor of chemistry at Edinburgh, who 
was a patron of Watt. Hearing from Black 
of Watt and his steam-engine, Roebuck en- 
tered into correspondence with him, in the 
hope that the new engine might do for the 
water in his coalpits what Newcomen’s had 
failed in doing. Eventually Roebuck came 
to believe in the promise of Watt’s invention, 
rebuking him for his despondency, and wel- 
coming him to Kinneil House, where Watt 
a together a working model of his engine. 

oebuck took upon himself a debt of 1,2004. 
which Watt owed to Black (Smitus, Indus- 
trial Biographies, p. 139), and helped him 


to procure his first patent of 1769. Watt ad- | 


mitted that he must have sunk under his 
disappointments if he ‘had not been sup- 
ported by the friendship of Dr. Roebuck.’ 
Roebuck became a partner with Watt in his 
great invention to the extent of two thirds. 
But the engine had not yet been so perfected 
asto keep down the waterin Roebuck’s mines. 
Through the expense and loss thus incurred 
Roebuck became involved in serious pecu- 
niary embarrassments. To his loss by his 
mines was added that from an unsuccessful 
attempt to manufacture soda fromsalt. After 
sinking in the coal and salt works at Bor- 
rowstounness his own fortune, that brought 
him by his wife, the profits of his other en- 
terprises, and large sums borrowed from 
friends, he had to withdraw his capital from 
the Carron ironworks, from the refining works 
at Birmingham, and the vitriol works at Pres- 
tonpans to satisfy the claims of his creditors. 
Among Roebuck’s debts was one of 1,200/. to 
Boulton, afterwards Watt’s well-known part- 
ner. Rather than claim against the estate 
Boulton offered to cancel the debt in return 
for the transfer to him of Roebuck’s two-thirds 
sharein Watt’ssteam-engine, of whichso little 
was then thought that Roebuck’s creditors 
did not value it as contributing a farthing 
to his assets (Smixus, Life of Watt, p. 177). 
Roebuck’s creditors retained him in the 
management of the Borrowstounness coal and 
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salt works, and made him an annual allow- 
ance sufficient for the maintenance of him- 
self and his family. To his other occupations 
he added at Kenneil House that of farming 
on rather a large scale, and though, as usual, 
he made experiments, he was a successful 
agriculturist (WicuT, Husbandry of Scot- 
land, iii. 508, iv. 665). He died on 17 July 
1794, retaining to the last his faculties and 
his native good humour. He married, about 
1746, Ann Ward of Sheffield, but left her un- 
provided for. His third son, Ebenezer, was 
father of John Arthur Roebuck [q. v.] An- 
other grandson, Thomas, is separately noticed, 

Roebuck was a member of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, and con- 
tributed to the * Philosophical Transactions’ 
(vols. 65 and 66). Of two pamphlets of 
which he is said to have been the author, 
one is in the library of the British Museum, 
‘An Enquiry whether the guilt of the present 
Civil War in America ought to be imputed to 
Great Britain or America? A new edition, 
London, 1776, 8vo. Roebuck’s verdict was in 
favour of Great Britain. 

Roebuck was both warm-hearted and 
warm-tempered, an agreeable companion, 
much liked by his many friends, and exem- 
plary in allthe relations of private life. When 
he received the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh during the provostship of James Drum- 
mond, he was assured that the honour con- 
ferred on him was ‘ given for eminent services 
done to his country.’ Certainly the esta- 
blishment of the Carron ironworks and the 
improvements which he introduced into the 
iron manufacture were of signal benefit to 
Scotland. Not only did it originate in Scot- 
land a new industry which has since become 
of great magnitude, but it gave an impetus 
then much needed to Scottish industrial en- 
terprise. Even the works at Borrowstoun- 
ness, though ruinous to himself, contributed 
to the same end, so that the mineral re- 
sources of the district were developed with 
a spirit unknown before. Roebuck’s personal 
failure there is to be ascribed mainly to the 
ultra-sanguine views which resulted from 
his success elsewhere. 

[Memoir of Roebuck in vol. iv. of Transactions 
of the Royal Soc. of Edinburgh, communicated 
by Professor Jardine of Glasgow ; R. B, Prosser’s 
Birmingham Inventors and Inventions ; Parkes’s 
Chemical Essays, 2nd edit.; Scrivener’s Hist. of 
the Iron Trade; Percy’s Metallurgy, ii. 889 ; 
Smiles’s Lives of Boulton and Watt ; Hunter's 
Hallamshire, ed. Gatty, p.310 ; Webster’s Patent 
Cases; authorities cited.] EE. 

ROEBUCK, JOHN ARTHUR (1801- 
1879), politician, bort at Madras in 1801, was 
fifth son of Ebenezer Roebuck, a civil servant 
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in India, who was third son of Dr. John Roe- 
buck [q. v.] His mother was a daughter of 
Richard Tickell, the brother-in-law and friend 
of Sheridan. Losing his father in childhood, 
he was brought to England in 1807, whence 
his mother took him to Canada after her 
marriage to a second husband. He was edu- 
cated in Canada, Returning to England in 
1824, he wasentered at the Inner Temple,and 
called to the bar on 28 Jan. 1831. He went 
the northern circuit. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed queen’s counsel, and was elected a 
bencher of hisinn. In 1835 he became agent 
in England for the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada during the dispute between 
the executive government and the House of 
Assembly, and on 5 Feb. 1838 he was heard 
at the bar of the House of Lords in opposi- 
tion to Lord John Russell’s Canada Bill. 
His practice as a barrister was not large. 
The only trial in which he made a decided 
mark was that in which he successfully de- 
fended Job Bradshaw, the proprietor and 
editor of a Nottingham newspaper, for a 
libel upon Feargus O’Connor [q. v.] 

A disciple of Bentham and a friend of 
John Stuart Mill, Roebuck professed advanced 
political opinions, which he resolved to up- 
hold in the House of Commons. On 14 Dec. 
1832 he was returned by Bath to the first 
reformed parliament. The constituency had 
previously invited Sir William Napier Bi v.] 
to contest the seat. Napier refused, but ex- 
pressed warm approval of the selection of 
Roebuck, with whom he thenceforth cor- 
responded frequently on public questions 
(Brucs, Life of Napier, i. 418, ii. 40, 61, 
70). Roebuck delivered his maiden speech 
on 5 Feb. 18383, during the debate on the 
address, declaring himself ‘an independent 
member of that house.’ That position he 
always occupied, attacking all who differed 
from him with such vehemence as to earn 
the nickname of ‘Tear ’em.’ With the 
whigs he was always out of sympathy, and 
never lost an opportunity of exhibiting his 
contempt for them. In domestic questions 
his attitude was usually that of a thorough- 
going radical. He joined O’Connell in oppos- 
ing coercion in Ireland, and advocated the 
ballot and the abolition of sinecures. In 
1835, when he was re-elected for Bath, he 
proposed to withdraw the veto from the 
House of Lords, substituting a suspensive 
power, and providing that a bill which had 
been rejected by the lords should become 
law, with the royal assent, after having been 
passed a second time by the commons. In 
the same year he collected in a volume a 
series of ‘ Pamphlets for the People,’ in sup- 
port of his political views, which he had 


issued week by week, first at the price of 
three-halfpence each, and afterwards of two- 
pence. Their aim resembled that of Cob- 
bet’s ‘ Twopenny Trash’ (1815). The act 
which, by the imposition of a fourpenny 
stamp on each copy, had caused the sus- 
pension of Cobbett’s periodical was circum- 
vented by Roebuck’s scheme of publishing 
weekly pamphlets, each complete in itself. 
His chief fellow-workers were Joseph Hume, 
George Grote, Henry Warburton, and Francis 
Place, all, save the last, being members of par- 
liament. In one of his pamphlets Roebuck 
denounced newspapers and everybody con- 
nected with them, with the result that John 
Black [q. v.], editor of the ‘ Morning Chroni- 
cle, sent hima challenge. Aduel was fought 
on 19 Noy. 1835, butneither party was injured. 

The Reform Club was founded in 1836 
for promoting social intercourse between the 
whigs and the radicals, and Roebuck became 
a member and continued one till 1864; but 
his original aversion for the whigs was not 
modified by personal association. His final 
opinion of them was declared in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the 
Passing of the Reform Bill’ (1852). ‘The 
whigs, he wrote, ‘have ever been an ex- 
clusive and aristocratic faction, though at 
times employing democratic principles and 
phrases as weapons of offence against their 
opponents. . . . When out of office they are 
demagogues; in power they become exclu- 
sive oligarchs’ (i, 405-6), He failed to 
be re-elected for Bath in 1887, but he re- 
gained the seat in 1841. On 18 May 1848 
a motion of his in favour of secular educa- 
tion was rejected by 156 to 60, and on 
28 June, in the debate on the Irish Colleges 
Bill, he taunted the Irish supporters of the 
bill with such bitterness that Mr. Somers, 
M.P. for Sligo, threatened him with a chal- 
lenge, a threat that Roebuck brought to the 
attention of the speaker. In April 1844 
Roebuck, with some inconsistency, defended 
Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel’s home 
secretary, from various charges, and was de- 
nounced by George Sydney Smythe, seventh 
viscount Strangford [q. v.], as the ‘ Diogenes 
of Bath,’ whose actions were always con- 
tradictory. Roebuck’s retort provoked a 
challenge from Smythe. He was rejected 
for the second time by Bath in 1847, when his 
admirers there consoled him with an address 
of confidence and a gift of 6002. He spent 
some of his leisure in writing ‘A Plan for 
Governing our English Colonies,’ which was 
eta in 1849. He was returned for 

heffield unopposed in May of the same year, 
and with that constituency he was closely 
identified until death. 
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In questions of foreign policy Roebuck 
always championed spirited action on Eng- 
land’s part. On 24 June 1850 he moved 
a strongly worded vote of confidence in 
Palmerston’s recent foreign policy. In 1854 
he defended the Crimean war; but the in- 
efficiency which soon became apparent in 
carrying it on excited his disgust. His most 
noteworthy appearance in parliament was 
on 26 Jan. 1855, when he moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. Lord John Russell resigned the office of 
president of the council as soon as notice was 
given of the motion. Although physical in- 
firmity hindered Roebuck from saying more 
- than a few sentences, his motion was carried 
on 29 Jan. by 305 against 148 votes, and the 
administration of Lord Aberdeen resigned 
next day. Lord Palmerston succeeded to 
the premiership, and at once appointed a 
committee of inquiry into the war. Of this 
body, which was known as the Sebastopol 
committee, Roebuck was appointed chair- 
man. Its report was adverse to Lord Aber- 
deen’s government, and on 17 July Roebuck 
moved that the ministers who were respon- 
sible for the Crimean disasters should be 
visited with severe reprehension. The pre- 
vious question was carried, but 181 members 
voted with Roebuck. Kinglake, in recording 
these incidents, criticises with acerbity the 
indiscriminate invective which Roebuck ha- 
bitually employed. Roebuck was an un- 
successful candidate for the chairmanship 
of the metropolitan board of works at the 
first. meeting on 22 Dec. 1855. On 3 Sept. 
1856 his Sheffield constituents marked their 
appreciation of his. parliamentary activity 
by presenting him with his portrait and 
eleven hundred guineas, At the same period 
he became chairman of the Administrative 
Reform Association, but that body failed to 
answer the expectation formed of it by its 
friends, - He was re-elected at Sheffield after 
a contest in 1852 and 1857, and without oppo- 
sition in 1859. He headed the poll there in 
1865. But, although his popularity with the 
Sheffield electors was always great, his stu- 
died displays of political independence and 
the gradual modification of his radical views 
on domestic questions alienated many of his 
liberal supporters. A speech at Salisbury 
in 1862, in which he alleged that working 
men were spendthrifts and wife-beaters, made 
him for a time unpopular with the artisan 
classes, Broadhead and other organisers of 
trade-unionist outrages at Sheffield in 1867 
found in him a stern denouncer. When 
civil war raged in the United States of 
America he violently championed the slave- 
holders of the South, boasting that Lord 
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Palmerston had cynically confessed to him 
that he was on the same side. In like man- 
ner, Roebuck defended Austrian rule in 
Italy. Souncompromising and so apparently 
illiberal an attitudeled to Roebuck’srejection 
by Sheffield at the election. of 1868, when the 
liberals returned Mr. Mundella in his stead. 
His friends gave him 3,000/. by way of testi- 
monial. He regained the seat in. 1874. 
During the administration of Lord Beacons- 
field, with whom, when Mr. Disraeli, he had 
had many lively encounters, he favoured the 
policy of supporting the Turks against the 
Russians, and finally broke with his few re- 
maining liberal friends. On 14 Aug. 1878 
he was made a privy councillor by the tory 
government. He died at 19 Ashley Place, 
‘Westminster, on 30 Nov. 1879. He married, 
in 1834, Henrietta, daughter of Thomas 
Falconer (1772-1839) [q. v.] of Bath. She, 
with a daughter, survived him. 

Roebuck was short in stature, vehement 
in speech, bold in opinion. He addressed 
popular audiences with easy assurance and 
great effect. His indifference to party ties 
was appreciated by the multitude, who re- 
garded him as a politician of stern integrity. 
A portrait of him by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., 
belongs to the corporation of Sheffield. 

[R. E. Leader's Life and Letters (with chapters 
of autobiography), 1897; Times, 1 Dec. 1879; 
Blackwood, xlii. 192, versified address of ‘ Roe- 
buck to his Constituents;’ Spencer Walpole’s 
Lord John Russell; Hunter’s Hallamshire, ed. 
Gatty, pp. 183-4; Greville Memoirs; Kinglake’s 
Crimea, vii. 281, 313-20; Matthew Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism, 1875, p. 25. ] E.R. 

ROEBUCK, THOMAS (1781-1819), 
orientalist, grandson of John Roebuck [q. v. | 
the inventor, was born in Linlithgowshire in 
1781.. He went to school at Alloa, and after- 
wards to the high school at Hdinburgh. His 
uncle Benjamin Roebuck (d, 1809), of the 
Madras’ civil service, procured him an ap- 
pointment with the Hast India Company, and 
early in 1801 he left England to enter the 
17th regiment of native infantry as a cadet. 
He became lieutenant-captain 17 Sept. 1812, 
and captain 15 June 1816. 

Roebuck soon acquired a complete com- 
mand of Hindustani, and, on account of his 
proficiency, was frequently sent in advance 
when the regiment was on active service. 
His health suffering, he obtained leave in 
1806-9, returned to England, and spent 
much time in Edinburgh assisting Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist [q. v.] to prepare an Eng- 
lish and Hindu dictionary, and two volumes 
of the ‘ British-Indian Monitor,’ 1806-8. On 
the return voyage he compiled ‘An English 
and Hindustani Naval Dictionary,’ with a 
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short grammar (Calcutta, 1811; 2nd edit. 
1818; 4th 1848; 5th, re-edited and enlarged 
as a ‘ Laskari Dictionary’ by George Small, 
M.A., London, 1882). In March 1811 Roe- 
buck was attached to the college of Fort 
William, Madras, as assistant-secretary and 
examiner. Here he had leisure to pursue 
his oriental studies, to superintend the pub- 
lication of a Hindustani version of Persian 
tales, and to edit, with notes in Per- 
sian, a Hindu-Persian dictionary (Calcutta, 
1818). He died prematurely of fever at 
Calcutta on 8 Dec. 1819. Just before his 
death he completed ‘The Annals of the Col- 
lege of Fort William ’ (Calcutta, 1819, 8vo) 
and ‘A Collection of Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindus- 
tani Languages’ (Calcutta, 1824). His un- 
published materials for a lexicon of thelatter 
language, which he had long projected, be- 
came, after his death, the property of the go- 
vernment, and were deposited in the library 
of the college. Roebuck was a member of 
the Asiatic Society. 

{Memoir by Professor H. H. Wilson in his 
edition of Roebuck’s Persian Proverbs; Registers 
of the East India Company, 1803-1819; Roe- 
buck’s Works; Dodwell and Miles’s Indian Army 
List, pp. 148-9.] C.F. 8. 


ROESTRATEN, PIETER van (1627- 
1700), painter of portraits and still life, son 
of Gerrit van Roestraten of Amsterdam, was 
born at Haarlem in Holland in 1627. He 
was a pupil of Frans Hals, whose daughter 
Ariaentge he married in 1654. Although he 
practised portrait-painting, Roestraten de- 
voted himself principally to painting still 
life, this class of art being practised with 
great success in Haarlem by the sons and 
pupils of Frans Hals. Roestraten espe- 
cially excelled in the delineation of gold and 
silver plate, musical instruments, &c. He 
came over to England, and was patronised 
by his fellow-countryman, Peter Lely, who 
showed some of his work to Charles II. 
Lely is doubtfully said to have been jealous of 
him as a portrait-painter, and therefore to 
have encouraged him to devote himself to 
still life. Roestraten met with great success 
in England, and his pictures are far from 
uncommon, although they have seldom met 
with the recognition they deserve. Two 
pictures by him are in the royal collec- 
tion at Hampton Court, six at Newbattle 
Abbey, others at Chatsworth, Waldershare, 
and other seats of the nobility and gentry. 
During the fire of London Roestraten re- 
ceived an injury to hiship which lamed him 
for the rest of his life. A portrait of him 
(engraved in Walpole’s‘ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing’) suggests that he was of a convivial dis- 
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position. In his will, dated 29 April 1700 
(P. C. C. 105, Noel), he is described as of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, ‘ picture-drawer.’ 
The will was proved on 24 July 1700 by 
his widow, Clara, who was his second wife. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; De Piles’s Lives of the Painters; Bode’s 
Studien der hollandischen Malerei; Oud Hol- 
land, iii. 810, xi. 215; Houbraken’s Groote 
Schouburgh der Nederlantsche Konstschilders ; 
information from Dr. A. Bredius, Dr. C. Hofstede 
De Groot, and Mr, Oswald Barron.] L. C. 


ROETTIERS, JAMES (1663-1698), 
medallist, the second son of John Roettiers 
[q. v.], the medallist, was born in London in 
1663. From about 1680 he assisted his 
father at the English mint in making dies 
and puncheons (Cal. Treasury Papers, 1556- 
1696 pp. 108, 110, 518, 1697-1701-2 p. 
195), and in 1690 was officially employed as 
an assistant engraver at the mint together 
with his brother Norbert. An annual salary 
of 3251. was divided between the brothers. In 
1697 (before July) James Roettiers was re- 
moved from his office at the mint in conse- 
quence of the theft of dies from the Tower 
[see under Ronrrrprs, JouNn]. He was how- 
ever allowed to retain his dies and puncheons 
for medals. He died in 1698 at Bromley in 
Kent. 

His principal medals are: 1. ‘Battle of 
La Hogue,’ rev. ‘ Nox nulla secuta est ’ (pro- 
bably by him), 1692. 2. ‘Death of Queen 
Mary,’ rey. inscription, 1694-5 (by James 
and Norbert Roettiers). 3. ‘Death of 
Mary,’ rev. Sun setting behind hill, 1694-5. 
4, ‘Death of Mary,’ rev. Interior of chapel 
(signed I. R.), 1694-5. 5. ‘Medal of 
Charles I, rev. ‘ Virtutem ex me,’ &c. (by 
James and Norbert Roettiers), 1694-5. 
6. ‘ Presentation of collar to the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, signed ‘James R.’ (one of his 
best medals), 1697. 

He was the father of Jamus Ronrriers 
1698-1772), medallist, who was born in 
ondon in 1698, and held the office of en- 

graver-general of the Low Countries from 
31 Aug. 1738 till his death at Brussels on 
15 July 1772. 


[For authorities see under Rorrriers, J: ON. j 
WwW. W 


ROETTIERS, ROETTIER, or ROTIER, 
JOHN (1631-1703), medallist, bornon4 July 
1631, was the eldest son of Philip Roettiers 
(or Rotier), medallist and goldsmith of Ant- 
werp, by his wife Elizabeth Thermés. John’s 
younger brothers, Joseph (1635-1703) and 
Philip (6. 1640), were born at Antwerp, but 
it is doubtful if this was his own birthplace. 
John Roettiers adopted the profession of a 
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medallist and stonecutter, and his earliest 
known medals are of 1656 (?) and 1660. 

In 1661 he and his brother Joseph (and 
subsequently the third brother, Philip 
were invited to England by Charles II to 
work at the English mint. According to 
Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting, ii. 184), 
their father had lent money to Charles during 
his exile, and had been promised employ- 
ment for his sons. The letters patent ap- 
pointing the three Roettiers engravers at the 
mint state that they were employed on 
’ account of the King’s long experience of 
their great skill and Inowledge ‘in the arts 
of graveing and cutting in stone’ (see Cal. 
Treasury Papers, 1697-1701-2, pp. 487, 438). 

In January and February 1662 John 
Roettiers and Thomas Simon [q. v.] were 
ordered to engrave diesfor the new ‘ milled’ 
money in gold and silver, but, ‘ by reason of 
a contest in art between them,’ they could 
not be brought toanagreement. They there- 
upon submitted patterns for gold ‘ unites’ 
and for ‘silver crowns.’ Simon produced his 
splendid ‘petition crown,’ but his rival’s 
work was preferred, and John Roettiers was 
entrusted with the preparation of the coinage, 
and on 19 May 1662 received a grant of the 
office of one of the chief engravers of the mint. 

Roettiers had been already at work upon 
medals commemorating the Restoration, and 
heproduced many important medalsthrough- 
out the reign of Charles II. In February 
1666-7 he was directed to make a new great 
seal of the kingdom of Great Britain, com- 
pleted ata cost of 2467. 3s.2d. Joseph Roet- 
tiers, John’s principal assistant at the mint, 
left England in or before 1680, and in 1682 
became engraver-general of the French mint. 
He died at Paris in 1703. James Roettiers, 
John’s second son, rendered assistance to his 
father at the mint in place of Joseph. Philip 
Roettiers was officially connected with the 
English mint as an engraver till February 
1684, but he was absent (at any rate tem- 

orarily) in the Low Countries from about 
1673, and afterwards became engraver- 
general of the mint of the king of Spain in 
the Low Countries. He produced a few 
English medals : ‘Charles II and Catharine,’ 
1667 (?) (signed ‘ P. R.’) ; ‘State of Britain,’ 
1667 2. (¢P. R.’); ‘Liberty of Conscience,’ 
1672 (‘Philip Roti’). Norbert Roettiers, 
John’s: third son, assisted his father after 
Philip’s departure from England. John, Jo- 
seph, and Philip Roettiers appear to have 
originally received an annual allowance of 
3257. divided between them. On 7 April 
1669 they were granted by warrant a yearly 
pension of 4501, (i.e. 1507. each). John con- 
tinued to receive the 4501. after his brothers 
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had left the mint, but he had to petition 
more than once for arrears of payment. 
John Roettiers produced the official coro- 


) | nation medals of James II (1685) and Wil- 


liam and Mary (1689), but he was not ac- 
tively employed after the death of Charles IT. 
In January 1696-7 it was discovered that 
dies for coins of Charles II and James II had 
been abstracted by labourers at the mint, 
and had been handed over by them to coiners 
in the Fleet prison, who used the dies for 
striking ‘guineas’ of James II on gilded 
blanks of copper. A committee of the House 
of Commons reported on 2 Feb. 1696-7 that 
John Roettiers, who occupied ‘the graver’s 
house’ at the Tower, was responsible for the 
custody of the dies, and was an unfit cus-. 
todian, inasmuch as he was a violent papist, 
and ‘will not nor ever did own the king 
[William IIT], or do any one thing as a 
graver since the revolution.’ Roettiers ap- 
pears to have been removed from his office 
about this time, and to have taken up his 
residence in Red Lion Square, London, In 
his later years he suffered from the stone 
and from ‘a lameness in his right hand.’ He 
died in 1708, and was buried in the Tower. 
John Roettiers was one of the best en- 
gravers ever employed at the English mint. 
Evelyn (Diary, 20 July 1678) refers to him 
as ‘that excellent graver . . . who emulates 
even the ancients in both metal and stone;’ 
and Pepys (Diary, 26 March 1666), who 
visited Roettiers at the Tower, declares that 
he there saw ‘some of the finest pieces of 
work, in embossed work, that ever I did see 
in my life, for fineness and smallness of the 
images thereon.’ On 11 Oct. 1687 Henry 
Slingsby (ex-master of the mint) offered 
Pepys his collection of Roettiers’s medals, 
The ‘Great Britannia’ (‘Felicitas Britanniz’) 
was valued by Slingsby at 4/. 10s., and the 
other medals at sums from 10s. to 3/. 4s. 
apiece. The following is a list of Roettiers’s 
principal medals, all of them made subsequent 
to the Restoration: 1.‘ Archbishop Laud.’ 
2. ‘Giles Strangways. 3. ‘Memorial of 
Charles I;’ rev. hand holding crown. 
4, ‘Landing of Charles II at Dover, 1660.’ 
5. ‘Restoration,’ 1660, ‘ Britannia.’ 6. ‘ Re- 
storation, Felicitas Britannia ’ (the head said 
to be by Joseph Roettiers). 7. ‘Marriage of 
Charles II and Catharine,’ 1662, in silver 
and in gold—probably the ‘golden medal’ 
commemorated by Waller. 8. ‘Naval Re- 
ward,’ 1665 (‘ Pro talibus ausis’). 9. ‘ Duke 
of York, naval action, 1665,’ 10.‘ Proposed 
Commercial Treaty with Spain,’ 1666. 
11. ‘ Peace of Breda’ [1667] (‘ Favente Deo,’ 
with figure of Britannia, a portrait of Mrs. 
Stuart, duchess of Richmond). 12. ‘Duke 
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of Lauderdale,’ 1672. 18.‘ Nautical School 
Medal’ and ‘Mathematical Medal’ for 
Christ’s Hospital, 1673. 14. ‘Sir Samuel 
Morland) 1681. 15. ‘Duke of Beaufort,’ 
1682. 16. ‘Charles II,’ 1683(?); rev. royal 
arms. 17. ‘Coronation Medals of James II,’ 
1685. 18. ‘Coronation Medal of William 
and Mary,’ 1689. 19. Dies and puncheons 
for intended medals of the Duchesses of 
Richmond, Cleveland, Portsmouth, and 
Mazarin (1667 P-1675). 

John Roettiers’s usual signature on medals 
is ‘J. R.’ in monogram. He also signs ROTI. ; 
ROETTI; IAN. B.; JOAN. ROTI. Little is known 
of his work as a gem-cutter. Walpole (Azec- 
dotes of Painting, ii. 187) mentionsacornelian 
seal by him with the heads of Mars and 
Venus. Many dies and puncheons executed 
by John Roettiers and his relatives were pur- 
chased from the Roettiers family by a Mr. 
Cox, and were by him sold in 1828 to 
Matthew Young, the coin dealer, who, after 
striking some impressions for sale, presented 
them in 1829 to the British Museum. 

_John Roettiers married, in 1658, Cathe- 
rine Prost, by whom he had five daughters 
and three sons: Jobn (6.1661 ?), J dinbal gett 
and Norbert [q.v.] John Roettiers (the 
younger), unlike his two brothers, does not 
appear to have been a medallist. The commit- 
tee of the House of Commons concerning the 
abstraction of the diesreported (2 Feb.1696-7) 
that this younger John was suspected of par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy of Rookwood 
and Bernado, ‘ the assassinators, ‘having at 
that time provided himself of horses and arms 
at his own house in Essex, where he enter- 
tained very ill company, to the great terror of 
the neighbourhood.’ A warrant for high trea- 
son was out against him, ‘but heis fled from 
justice’ [see under Rooxwoop, AMBROSE]. 


{The principal authority for the life of John 
Roettiers and for the complicated history of the 
Roettiers family is Burn’s Memoir of the 
Roettiers in the Numismatic Chronicle, iii. 
158 sq. See also Numismatic Chronicle, ii. 
199, iti, 56; Hawkins’s Medallie Illustrations, 
ed. Franks and Grueber; Advielle’s Notices 
sur les Roettiers in the Report of the Réunion 
des Sociétés des Beaux-Arts, May 1888 (Paris, 
1888); Jouin and Mazerolle, Les Roettiers 
(Macon, 1894); Guiffrey in Revue Numis- 
matique, 1889, 1891; Revue belge de Numis- 
matique, 1895, pp. 282f.; Walpole’s Anecd, of 
Painting, ed. Wornum ; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1661-9; Cal. Treasury Papers, 1695-1702.] 

W. W. 


ROETTIERS, NORBERT (1665?-1727), 
medallist, the third son of John Roettiers 
[q. v.}, the medallist, was probably born at 
Antwerp in 1665. He assisted his father at 
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the English mint in making dies and pun- 
cheons from about 1684, and in 1690 was 
officially employed as an assistant en- 
graver at the mint, together with his elder 
brother James [see RoErriers, Jamus, 1663- 
1698]. He was an ardent Jacobite, and, 
according to Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting, 
ii. 186), was suspected by persons with 
‘penetrating eyes’ of having introduced a 
small satyr’s head within the head of Wil- 
liam III on the English copper coinage of 
1694. The existence of the satyr is more 
than doubtful, and, in any case, James, and 
not Norbert, Roettiers had the principal 
hand in the coinage. It is however certain 
that Norbert left the country about 1695, 
and attached himself to the Stuarts at St. 
Germain, He made several medals for the 
Stuart family (1697-1720) and their ad- 
herents, and was appointed ‘ engraver of the 
mint’ by the elder Pretender. He made 
(1709) the English ‘crown-piece,’ with the 
effigy and titles of James Ill (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1879, p. 135, pl. v. 8) and the 
Scottish ‘coins’ (1716) with the pretender’s 
title of ‘James VIII.’ He was appointed 
engraver-general of the French mint in suc- 
cession to his uncle, Joseph Roettiers, who 
died in 1703, and in 1722 became a member 
of the French Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. He described himself officially as 
‘Graveur général des monnaies de France et 
d’Angleterre.’ He died at his country seat at 
Choisy-sur-Seine on 18 May 1727. 

His principal medals, generally signed 
N. R., are as follows: 1. ‘Memorial of 
Charles I,’ rev. ‘ Rex pacificus.’ 2. Portrait 
of Queen Mary (Medallie Illustrations, ii. 
106). 3. ‘Death of Mary’ (with James 
Roettiers), 1694-5. 4. Medal of Charles I, 
rev. ‘ Virtutem ex me,’ &c. (with James 
Roettiers), 1694-5. 5. Prince James, rev. 
Ship in storm, 1697. 6. Prince James, rev. 
Dove, 1697. 7. Medals of James II and 
Prince James, 1699. 8. Succession of Prince 
James, 1699. 9. Portrait of William III 
(plaque). 10. Portrait of Queen Anne. 
ll. James III protected by Louis XIV, 
1704. 12. James III, ‘ Restoration of King- 
dom,’ rev. map, 1708. 13. ‘Claim of elder 
Pretender,’ rev. Sheep feeding, 1710. 
14. James III and Princess Louisa, 1712. 
15. ‘Birth of the Young Pretender,’ 1720. 
He probably also made the touchpiece of 
James III (1708 P), and a few other medals 
are attributed to him in the ‘ Revue Numis- 
matique’ (1891, p. 325). 

Norbert Roettiers married, first, Elizabeth 
Isard ; secondly, Winifred, daughter of 
Francis Clarke, an Englishman living at St. 
Germain. 
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Roerrizrs, Jamus (1707-1784), medallist 
and goldsmith, the eldest son of Norbert 
Roettiers, by his second wife, was born at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on 20 Aug. 1707, the elder 
Pretender being his godfather. He at first 
practised medal engraving, but subsequently 
devoted himself with success to the business 
of a goldsmith, and was appointed gold- 
smith to the French king. On the death 
of his father in 1727 he was appointed ‘en- 
graver of the mint’ of the Pretender. In 
1731 he came to London with a project of 
striking medals from the dies made by his 
grandfather, John Roettiers. He was en- 
couraged by Mead and Sloane, and himself 
produced medals of the Duke of Beaufort 
(1730), John Locke (1739), and Sir Isaac 
Newton (1739). . His. signature is Jac. 
ROETTIERS. He became a member of the 
French Academy of Painting aud Sculpture, 
and in 1772 obtained ‘lettres de confirmation 
denoblesse.’ He died at Parison 17 May 1784. 


[For authorities see under Roertimrs, Joun.] 
WwW. WwW. 


ROGER vz Brerevit, EArt oF HERs- 
FORD (7. 1071-1075), [See Firzwitiiam, 
Roeer. } 


ROGER pe Montéompry, Earn oF 
SHREWSBURY AND ARUNDEL (d. 1093 ?), was 
of the Norman family of Montgomery. In 
the foundation charter for the abbey of 
Troarn he describes himself as ‘ ego Rogerius 
ex Normanno Normannus, magni autem 
Rogerii filius’ (StapLeron, Rot. Normannia, 
I. lxiii, 0. xcili). He was son of Roger the 
Great, who in 1035 was an exile at Paris for 
treachery, and was a cousin not only of the 
Conqueror, but also of Ralph de Mortimer 
(d. 1104 ?) [q.v.] and of William FitzOsbern 
[¢ y.] His brothers, Hugh, Robert, Wil- 

iam, and Gilbert, took a prominent part in 
the disorders of Normandy under the young 
Duke William; it was William de Mont- 
gomery who murdered Osbern, the duke’s 
steward, and father of William FitzOsbern 
(Witt1aM oF JumikexEs, 268 B, 313 A). 
The young Roger, however, soon became one 
of William’s most attached and trusted sup- 
porters. In 1048 he was with the duke be- 
fore Domfront, and was one of the spies who 
discovered the hasty flight of Geoffrey Martel 
(Wit. Porrrers, pp. 182-3; Witt. MatmEs- 
BuRY, Gesta Regum, ii. 288). Roger added 
to his paternal estate as lord of Montgomery 
and viscount of L’Hiemois by marrying 
Mabel, daughter of William Talvas of Bel- 
léme, Alengon, and Séez, and thus became 
the greatest of the Norman lords. His in- 
fluence with William was great. By in- 
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ducing the duke to give the castle of Neuf- 
marché-en-Lions to Hugh de Grantmesnil he 
rid himself of a dangerous neighbour, while 
by his advice Ralph of Toesny, Hugh de 
Grantmesnil, and Arnold d’Echaufour were 
for a time banished from Normandy (Orp. 
Vir. ii, 81,113). Roger was present at the 
council of Lillebonne in 1066, and agreed to 
contribute sixty ships for the invasion of 
England. At Hastings he was in command 
of the French onthe right, and distinguished 
himself by his valour in killing an English 
giant (Wacs, 7668-9, 13400). He returned 
with William to Normandy in 1067, and 
when the king went over to England was © 
left as guardian of the duchy jointly with 
Matilda (Orb. Vir. ii. 178). But William 
soon summoned Roger to rejoin him, and 
made him Earl of Chichester and Arundel. 
About 1071 Roger obtained also the more 
important earldom of Shrewsbury, which, if 
it was not a true palatinate, possessed under 
Roger and his sons all the characteristics of 
such a dignity. In Shropshire there were 
no crown lands and no king’s thegns; and 
in ‘Domesday’ there is mention of only five 
lay tenants in chief, besides the earl (Domes- 
day, p. 253; Srupss, Const. Hist. i. 294-5; 
Frenman, Norman Conquest, iv. 493). The 
importance of this earldom and the need for 
its exceptional strength lay in its position on 
the Welsh border. Roger’s special share in 
the conquest was achieved at the expense 
of the Welsh. This work was accomplished 
by politic government, and by a well-devised 
scheme of castle-building. Chief of his 
castles was that of Montgomery, to which 
he gave the name of his Norman lordship 
(Eyton, iv. 52, xi. 118). 
Roger’s advisers were Warin, the sheriff, 
who married his niece, Amieria; William 
Pantulf or Pantolium [q.v.]; and Odelerius, 
his chaplain, the father of Ordericus Vitalis 
(Oxp. Vit. ii. 220). But though Roger is 
praised by Ordericus, he does not seem to 
have been so popular with his English sub- 
jects, for the English burgesses of Shrews- 
bury complained that they had to pay the 
same geld as before the earl held the castle 
(Domesday, p. 252). Roger exerted himself 
to bring about the peace of Blanchelande 
between William and Fulk Rechin of Anjou 
in 1078, and to effect a reconciliation between 
the king and his son Robert in the following 
year (ORD. Vit. ii. 257, 888). In December 
1082 his Countess Mabel was killed by Hugh 
de la Roche d’Igé at Bures-sur-Dives. Mabel 
was a little woman, sagacious and eloquent, 
but bold and cruel (Wix1. Jumikexs, p. 275), 
Among other ill deeds, she had deprived 
Pantulf of Perai. Pantulf, who was a friend 
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of Hugh d’Igé, was suspected of complicity 
in the murder, and in consequence suffered 
much at the hands of Roger and his sons 
(Orb, Vir. ii. 410-11, 482), After Mabel’s 
death Roger married Adeliza, daughter of 
Ebrard de Puiset, a woman of very different 
character, who supported her husband in his 
beneficence to monks. In 1083 Roger com- 
menced to found Shrewsbury Abbey by the 
advice of Odelerius; the work was still in 
progress at the time of the Domesday survey 
(i. ii, 421; Witt, Matmussury, Gesta 
Pont. p. 8306 ; Domesday, p. 252 6). 

Roger secretly supported the cause of 
Robert of Normandy against William Rufus 
in 1088, but apparently he took no active 

art in the rebellion (English Chron.; FLor. 

I@, li, 21; but cf. WiLL. MAtmusBury, 
Gesta Regum, pp. 860-1). While Rufus was 
engaged in Sussex, he found an opportunity 
to meet Roger, and by conciliatory argu- 
ments won him over to his side (WILL. 
Maxtmessury, Gesta Regum, p. 361). Roger 
was actually present at the siege of Ro- 
chester in the king’s host, while his three 
sons were fighting on the other side within 
the castle. Robert of Belléme [q. v.], the 
eldest son, soon made his peace with Wil- 
liam, and presently crossed over to Nor- 
mandy, where Duke Robert threw him into 
prison. Roger of Shrewsbury then also went 
to Normandy, and garrisoned his castles 
against Duke Robert. The duke was urged 
by his uncle, Odo of Bayeux [q. v.], to expel 
the whole brood of Talvas; for a time he 
followed Odo’s counsel, but after a little dis- 
banded his army. Roger then, by making 
false promises, obtained all he wished for, in- 
cluding his son’s release (ORD, Vir. ii, 292— 
294, 299). Soon afterwards Roger went 
back to England. A little before his death 
he took the habit of a monk at Shrewsbury, 
and, after spending three days in pious con- 
versation and prayer, died on 27 July (Orb. 
Vir. ii. 425). The year was probably 1093, 
as given by Florence of Worcester (ii. 31), 
for Ordericus (ii. 421) says distinctly that 
Roger survived the Conqueror for six years ; 
the date is, however, often given as 1094, 
and M. Le Prevost even favours 1095 (see 
Eyton, ix. 29, xi.119). According to a late 
tradition, Roger died at his house at Quat- 
ford (2. ix. 317), but this is against the plain 
statement of Ordericus. He was buried in 
the abbey at Shrewsbury, between two altars. 

Roger of Montgomery was ‘ literally fore- 
most among the conquerors of England’ 
(Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. 194). To 
Ordericus he is the ancient hero, the lover 
of justice, and of the company of the wise 
and moderate (ii, 220, 422), Even in Mabel’s 
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lifetime he was a munificent friend of monks, 
In 1050 he established monks at Troarn in 
place of the canons provided for by Roger I 
in 1022. By the advice of Mabel’s uncle 
William, bishop of Séez, Roger restored St. 
Martin Séez as a cell of St. Evroul (Orp. 


Vir. ii. 22, 46-7, iii. 305). Roger’s second ° 


wife, Adeliza de Puiset, joined with him in 
the foundation of Shrewsbury Abbey, bring- 
ing monks from Séez ; the benefactions com- 
menced in 1086 seem to have been com- 
pleted in 1087 (2d. ii. 416, 421-2; Duapaz, 
Monast. Angl. iii. 518-20). Roger also 
restored the abbey of St. Milburga at Wen- 
lock for Cluniac monks, and established the 
priory of St. Nicholas, Arundel (7d. vi, 1877). 
The collegiate church at Quatford, Shrop- 
shire, is said to have been founded by Earl 
Roger to commemorate the escape of Adeliza 
from shipwreck (Brompton, ap. Scriptores 
Decem, col. 988). Roger was also a bene- 
factor of the abbey of Cluny, and of Alme- 
nesches and Caen in Normandy, and of St. 
Evroul,'to which he gave lands at Melbourne 
in Cambridgeshire (ORD. Vit. ii. 415, iii, 
20). Besides the castles at Shrewsbury and 
Montgomery, he built another at Quatford. 

By Mabel, Roger was father of five sons: 
Robert of Belléme [see BELLEmE], Hugh de 
Montgomery [see Hueu], Roger, Philip, and 
Arnulf; the last three are noticed below. 
He had also four daughters: Emma, who was 
abbess of Almenesches from 1074 to 4 March 
1113 ; Matilda, who married Robert of Mor- 
tain; Mabel, wife of Hugh de Chateauneuf 
en Thimerais ; and Sybil, who was, by Robert 
FitzHamo, mother of Matilda, the wife of 
Earl Robert of Gloucester [q. v.] By Ade- 
liza he had one son, Ebrard, a learned clerk, 
who was in Orderic’s time one of the royal 
chaplains in the court of Henry I (Orp, 
Vir. ii. 412, iii. 318, 426). 

Rogzr THE Porrrvin (77.1110), the third 
son, owed his surname to his marriage with 
Almodis, daughter of the Count of Marche 
in Poitou, in whose right he succeeded to 
her brother, Count Boso, in 1091 (Recuedl des 
Historiens de France, xii. 402), His father 
obtained for him the earldom of Lancaster 
in England (Orp. Vir. ii. 428, iii, 425-6). 
In 1088 he fought on the rebel side at 
Rochester, but was taken into favour soon 
after, and in September was acting on behalf 
of Rufus in the negotiations with William 
of St. Calais [see W1LL14M], bishop of Dur- 
ham, in whose behalf he afterwards appealed 
without success (Duepatz, Monast. Angl. 
i, 246-8; Freeman, William Rufus, ii. 98, 
109,117). In 1090 he was fighting on be- 
half of his brother Robert of Belléme 
against Hugh of Grantmesnil (ORD, Vit, 
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iii. 361). Afterwards he held Argentan in 
Normandy for William against Duke Ro- 
bert, but was forced to surrender in 1094 
(English Chronicle; Hun. Hunt. p. 217). 
Roger sided with his brother Robert of 
Belléme in his rebellion against Henry I in 
1102, and for his treason was deprived of 
his earldom and expelled from England. 
He retired to his wife’s castle of Charroux, 
near Civrai, where he waged a long war 
with Hugh VI of Lusignan as to the county 
of La Marche. He was succeeded as count of 
La Marche by his son, Audebert III; his 
daughter Pontia married Vulgrin, count of 
Angouléme (Orb. Vit. iv. 178-9; Recueil, 
xii. 402), Roger gave lands in- Lancashire 
to his father’s foundation at Shrewsbury, 
and was himself the founder of a priory at 
Lancaster as a cell of St. Martin pees 
(Duepate, Monast. Angl. iii. 519, 521, vi. 
997-9). 

Paiiip or Monrcomury (d. 1099), called 
Grammaticus or the Clerk, fourth son of 
Roger de Montgomery, witnessed the founda- 
tion charter of Shrewsbury Abbey (DueDALz, 
Monast. Angl. iii. 520). He took part in the 
rebellion of Robert de Mowbray [q.v.]in 1094. 
Early in 1096 he was imprisoned by Wil- 
liam II (Fior. Wig. i. 39), but was soon 
released, and in the same year went on the 
crusade with Robert of Normandy, and, after 
fighting valiantly against Corbogha at An- 
tioch,'died at Jerusalem. William of Malmes- 
bury describes him as renowned beyond all 
knights in letters. His daughter Matilda 
succeeded her aunt Emma as abbess of 
Almenesches (ORD. Vit. iii. 488, iv. 183; 
Witt. Mai. Gesta Regum, p. 461). The 
Scottish family of Montgomerie, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Eglinton, claims to be 
descended from Philip de Montgomery [see 
under MonTeOMERIE, Sin Joun]. Philip had 
issue, who remained in Normandy and bore 
the name of Montgomery (Stapleton, Lot, 
Norm. i. xciv). 

ARNULF, Hart oF Pumproxn (77. 1110), 
fifth son of Roger de Montgomery, obtained 
Dyved or Pembroke as his share by lot (Orb. 
Vir. ii. 423, iii. 425-6; Brut y Tywysogion, 
p. 67). He built the castle of Pembroke ‘ex 
virgis et cespite’ about 1090 (2. ; Gir. Camp. 
vi. 89). Thesame year he was fighting for 
Robert of Belléme, and twelve years later he 
took a chief part in the rebellion against 
Henry I. Arnulf sent for help to Ireland, and 
asked for the daughter of Murchadh [q. v.], 
king of Leinster, in marriage, which was 
easily obtained. He crossed over to Ireland 
to receive his wife, and is said to have sup- 
ported the Irish against Magnus of Norway, 
and aspired to obtain the kingdom of Ireland. 
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Murchadh, however, took away his daughter 
Lafacroth, and schemed to kill Arnulf, Sub- 
sequently Arnulf was reconciled to Mur- 
chadh and married to Lafacroth, but he died 
the day after the wedding (Oxp. Vir. iv. 
177-8, 193-4; Brut, pp. 69, 73). He founded 
the priory of St. Nicholas in the castle at 
Pembroke as a cell of St. Martin Séez, 
27 Aug. 1098 (Duepatz, Monast. Angl. iv. 
820, vi. 999). The Welsh family of Carew 
claims descent from Arnulf. 


[Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. de l’Hist. de France) ; 
William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum and 
Gesta Pontificum; Brut y Tywysogion (Rolls 
Ser.); William of Jumiéges, and William of 
Poitiers, ap. Duchesne’s Hist. Norm. Scriptores ; 
Wace’s Roman de Rou; Stapleton’s Rot. Scace. 
Normannie; Battle Abbey Roll, ed. Duchess of 
Cleveland ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 26-32, and 
Monasticon Anglicanum; Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest and William Rufus; Eyton’s Anti- 
quities of Shropshire, passim; Owen and Blake- 
way’s History cf Shrewsbury; Planché’s Con- 
queror and his Companions; other authorities 
quoted.] C. L. K. 


ROGER BIGOD (d. 1107), baron. [See 
under BieoD, Hues, first Eart or NoRFOLK.] 


ROGER INFANS (7. 1124), writer on 
the ‘Compotus’ (i.e. the method of comput- 
ing the calendar), states that he published 
his treatise in 1124, when still a young man, 
though he had already been engaged for 
some years in teaching. For some reason he 
was called ‘Infans,’ which Leland, without 
sufficient justification, translated Yonge. 
Wood, whom Tanner follows, puts Roger’s 
date at 1186, and absurdly calls him rector 
of the schools and chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Oxford. The only known manuscript 
of his Treatise is Digby MS. 40, ff. 25-52, 
where it commences with a rubric (of the 
thirteenth century): ‘Prefatio Magistri 
Rogeri Infantis in Compotum.’ igh has 
printed an extract from this preface. Roger’s 
chief authorities are Gerland and Helperic, 
whom he frequently corrects. 

(Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 718; Wood's 
Hist. and Antig. Univ. Oxon. i. 153; Wright's 
Biogr. Brit. Litt. ii, 89; Cat. of Dighy ue) 


ROGER or Sauissury (d. 1139), also 
called Roger THE Great, bishop of Salis- 
bury and justiciar, was of humble origin, 
and originally priest of a little chapel near 
Caen. The future king, Henry I, chanced, 
while riding out from Caen, to turn aside to 
this chapel to hear mass. Roger, guessing 
the temper of his audience, went through 
the service with such speed that they de- 
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clared him the very man for a soldier's 
chaplain, and Henry took him into his ser- 
vice. Roger, though almost wholly unlet- 
tered, was astute and zealous, and as Henry’s 
steward managed his affairs with such skill 
that he soon won his master’s confidence 
(Witt. News. i. 386, ap. Chron. Stephen, 
Henry II, and Richard I, Rolls Ser.) After 
Henry became king, he made Roger his 
chancellor in 1101. In September 1102 
Henry invested Roger with the bishopric of 
Salisbury. In this capacity Roger attended 
Anselm’s councilat Michaelmas ; butthough 
the archbishop did not refuse to communi- 
cate with him, he would not consecrate Roger 
or two other intended bishops whohad lately 
received investiture from the king. Henry 
then appealed to Archbishop Gerard [q. v. | of 
York, who was ready to perform the cere- 
mony, but the other two bishops declined to 
accept consecration from Gerard, while Roger 
prudently temporised, so as neither to anger 
the king nor to injure the cause of Anselm 
(Witt. Matm. Gesta Pontificum, pp. 109-10). 
The consecration was in consequence post- 
poned, but Roger nevertheless resigned the 
chancellorship, in accordance with the usual 
practice, soon after his investiture as bishop. 
He may possibly have resumed his office as 
chancellor in 1106, but, if so, again resigned, 
when he was at last consecrated in the fol- 
lowing year. The contest between the king 
and archbishop on the question of investi- 
tures was formally settled in August 1107, 
and on 1] Aug. Roger and a number of other 
bishops were consecrated by Anselm at Can- 
terbury (2d. p. 117; Eapmur, p. 187). 
Shortly afterwards Roger was raised tothe 
office of justiciar. William of Malmesbury 
(Gesta Regum, ii. 483) speaks of him as 
having the governance of the whole kingdom, 
whether Henry was in England or in Nor- 
mandy. But it is uncertain whether he really 
acted as the king’s lieutenant in his absence, 
or even whether the name of justiciar yet 
‘possessed a precise official significance’ 
(Srusss). He is, however, the first justiciar 
to be called ‘ secundus a rege’ (Hmn. Hunt. 
p. 245). Roger was one of the messengers 
sent by the king to Anselm in 1108 to in- 
duce him to consecrate the abbot of St. 
Augustine’s in his own abbey, and was pre- 
sent in the Whitsuntide court of that year 
at London, when he joined with other 
bishops in supporting Anselm’s contention 
as to the consecration of the archbishop- 
elect of York (Hapmur, pp. 189, 208). Roger 
was responsible for the peaceful administra- 
tion of England during the king’s long ab- 
sences in Normandy. On 27 June 1115 he 
wes at Canterbury for the consecration of 
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Theodoald as bishop of Worcester, and on 
19 Sept. for that of Bernard of St. Davids 
at Westminster (7b. pp. 230, 236). In 1121 
he claimed to officiate at the king’s marriage 
with Adela of Louvain, on the ground that 
Windsor was within his diocese; but Arch- 
bishop Ralph d’Escures [q. v.] resisted, and 
entrusted the duty to the bishop of Win- 
chester (76. p. 292; Witt. Mat. Gesta 
Pontificum, p. 182, n. 3). Roger was in the 
king’s company when Robert Bloet [q. v.} 
died in their presence at Woodstock, January 
1123. Robert and Roger had arranged to 
prevent the election of a monk to the vacant 
archbishopric of Canterbury, and through 
Roger’s influence William of Corbeuil was 
elected in the following February, and Roger 
took part in his consecration at Canterbury 
on 18 Feb. (English Chronicle, 1123). At 
Christmas 1124 Roger summoned all the 
coiners of England to Winchester, and had 
the coiners of base money punished (7d. 1125), 
In 1126 Robert, duke of Normandy [q. v.], 
was removed from Roger’s custody (2d. 1126). 
At Christmas Henry held his court at Wind- 
sor, and made all the chief men of the country 
swear allegiance to his daughter Matilda. 
Roger was foremost.in recommending this 
oath (Hun. Hounv. p. 256), but he was after- 
wards first to break it. William of Malmes- 
bury relates that he often heard Roger de- 
clare that he took the oath only on the 
understanding that Henry would not marry 
Matilda except with his advice and that of 
his nobles, and that therefore he was ab- 
solved when Matilda. married Geoffrey of 
Anjou without their consent (Hist. Nov. p. 
530). Roger was present at the consecration 
of Christ church, Canterbury, on 4 May 1180. 

‘When, after the death of King Henry on 
1 Dec. 1135, Stephen of Blois came over to 
secure. the crown, Roger took his side with 
little hesitation. His adhesion secured the 
new king the command of the royal treasure 
and the administration, and thus contributed 
chiefly to Stephen’s success. He attended 
Stephen’s coronation, and after Christmas 
went with the king to Reading. At Haster 
1136 he was with the king at Westminster, 
and he witnessed the charter issued at Ox- 
ford in April (RounD, Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville, li. 262-3; Select Charters, p. 121). 
Stephen naturally retained him as justiciar. 
His influence was all-powerful, and Stephen 
declared he would give him half England 
if he asked for it; ‘he will be tired of asking 
before I am of giving’ When Stephen 
proposed to cross over to Normandy, he in- 
tended to leave the government of Eng- 
land in Roger’s hands during his absence. 
But a false report that Roger was dead ree 
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called Stephen to Salisbury, and the expedi- 
tion was postponed to the spring of 1187 
(Orv. Vir. v. 63). The whole administra- 
tion of the kingdom was under Roger's 
control; his son Roger (see below) was 
chancellor, his nephew Nigel (d. 1169 {q. v.] 
was bishop of Ely and treasurer, and a second 
nephew, Alexander (d. 1148) [q. v.], was 
bishop of Lincoln. The three bishops used 
their resources in fortifying the castles in 
their dioceses. Roger’s intention may have 
been to keep the balance of power in his own 
hands. His power and wealth excited the 
enmity of the barons in Stephen’s party 
(Witt. Matm. Hist. Nov. p. 548), or, as 
another writer alleges, made the king sus- 
picious of his fidelity (Orv. Vir. v. 119). 
According to the author of the ‘Gesta Ste- 
phani’(p. 47),Count Waleran of Meulan was 
Roger’s chief accuser. Ordericus relates that 
Waleran, Earl Robert of Leicester, and 
Alan de Dinan stirred up the king. Stephen 
summoned Roger and his nephews to 
come to him at Oxford on 24 June 1139. 
Roger, with a foreboding of evil, unwillingly 
started on his way, saying, ‘I shall be of as 
much good at this council as a young colt 
in a battle’ (Witt. Maitm. Hist. Nov. p. 
548). 

Oxford Earl Alan’s followers picked 
a quarrel with the bishops’ men, and in the 
riot Alan’s nephew was killed. Stephen 
declared that the bishops’ men had broken 
his peace, and demanded that in satisfac-. 
tion the bishops should surrender the keys 
of their castles. The bishops demurred, and 
Stephen then arrested Bishop Roger, his son 
Roger the chancellor, and Alexander of Lin- 
coln. Nigel fled to his uncle’s castle of 
Devizes. Stephen at once marched against 
him, taking his prisoners with him, On ap- 
pearing before Devizes, the king confined 
Roger in the cowhouse, and threatened to 
hang the bishop’s son if the castle were not 
surrendered. By Stephen’s permission Roger 
had an interview with Nigel, whom he re- 
buked for not fleeing to his own diocese. 
Nigel, however, refused to yield. Roger then 
declared that he would fast till the castle 
surrendered. After three days his concubine, 
Matilda de Ramsbury, who held the keep, 
surrendered it to save her son’s life, and 
Nigel was then compelled to yield (WIzL. 
Matm. Hist. Nov. p. 548; Gesta Stephant, 
pp. 49-50; Cont. Fior. Wie. ii. 108; ac- 
cording to ORD. Vir. v. 120-1, Roger’s fast- 
ing was involuntary). The surrender of De- 
vizes was followed by that of Roger’s other 
castles of Sherborne, Salisbury, and Malmes- 
bury. Bishop Henry of Winchester, the 
king’s brother and papal legate, at once pro- 
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tested against the treatment of the bishops, 
and summoned Stephen to appear at a 
council at Winchester on 29 Aug. Even- 
tually a compromise was arranged, by which 
the bishops were to surrender the castles 
other than those which belonged to their 
sees, and confine themselves to their ca- 
nonical rights and duties. Stephen had to 
do penance for his treatment of the bishops. 
The incident was the ruin of Stephen’s 
prospects, since it shattered his hold on the 
clergy and on the machinery of government. 
But Roger did not survive to take any share 
in the political consequences of his breach 
with the king. He died at Salisbury on 
11 Dec., according to some accounts, from 
vexation at his ill-usage (WILL. Mato. Hist. 
Nov, p. 557; Hun. Hunt. p. 266; Cont. 
Fror. Wie. ii. 113, where the date is given 
as 4 Dec.; Witt. News. i. 382, says that 
Roger went mad before his death). Roger 
was buried in his cathedral, whence his 
remains were translated on 14 June 1226, 
on the removal of the see to the new city 
and cathedral in the plain (Reg. St. Osmund, 
ii. 55). A tomb in the modern cathedral of 
Salisbury has been conjectured to be Roger's 
(Archeologia, ii. 188-93); it bears an in- 
scription commencing 
Flent hodie Salesberie, quia decidit ensis 
Justitie, pater ecclesie Salesberiensis. 


But the last lines of this inscription imply 
that the bishop referred to was of noble birth, 
and it is perhaps more probable that the 
tomb belongs to Bishop Jocelin (d. 1174) 
(cf. Reg. St. Osmund, il. p. xxv). 

In Roger, the statesman completely over- 
shadowed the bishop, and fifty years after 
his death he was regarded as the prototype 
of those prelates who allowed themselves to 
be immersed in worldly affairs (RALPH DE 
Dicerro,ii.77). Yet William of Malmesbury 
expressly states thot Roger did not neglect 
the duties of his ecclesiastical office, and that 
he accepted the justiciarship only at the bid- 
ding of the pope and of three archbishops— 
Anselm, Ralph, and William (Gesta Regum, 
p- 484). Through his five years’ admini- 
stration of church affairs in the interregnum 
after the death of Anselm, though the bi- 
shoprics were used as rewards for state ser- 
vices and the spiritual life of the church was 
little regarded, the evils that had prevailed 
under William Rufus were avoided. If 
bishops were appointed from motives of 
state, the men chosen were on the whole 
worthy. From a worldly point of view, the 
advantages of the system established by 
Roger were great; it secured for the ad- 
ministration of state affairs the most capable 
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officials, and men who were less exposed to 
temptation than laymen. 

Roger’s main energies were devoted to the 
work of secular government; under his di- 
rection ‘the whole administrative system was 
remodelled; the jurisdiction of the curia 
and exchequer was carefully organised, and 
the peace of the country maintained in that 
theoretical perfection which earned for him 
the title of the Sword of Righteousness’ 
(Srusss). His great-nephew, Richard Fitz- 
neale [q. v.], in the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario’ 
(Stusss, Select Charters, p.194), attributes to 
Roger the reorganisation of the exchequer on 
the basis which lasted down to his own time. 
It was perhaps a defect in Roger’s character 
that he concentrated so much power in the 
hands of his own relatives. But the great 
administrative family that he founded served 
the state with conspicuous ability for over a 
century. Besides Roger’s nephews Alexan- 
der and Nigel, his son, the chancellor, and his 
great-nephew, Richard Fitzneale, this family 
probably included Richard of Ichester [q. v. ] 
and his sons Herbert and Richard Poor 

see Poor, HERBERT, and! Poor, RicHaRD] 
Srusss, Pref. to Roe. Hov. vol. iv. p. xci 7.) 
His failings were family ambition and avarice. 

In the accomplishment of his designs he 
spared no expense. Above all else he was 
a great builder, particularly of castles. He 
founded the castles of Sherborne and Devizes, 
added to that at Salisbury, and commenced 
a fourth at Malmesbury. The castle of De- 
vizes is described as the most splendid in 
Europe (H=n. Hunt. p. 265). Freeman 
speaks of him as having ‘in his own person 
brought to perfection that later form of 
Norman architecture, lighter and richer than 
the earlier type, which slowly died out before 
the introduction of the pointed arch and its 
accompanying details. . . The creative genius 
of Roger was in advance of his age, and it took 
some little time for smaller men to come up 
with him.’ But after the anarchy ‘men had 
leisure to turn to art and ornament, and the 
style which had come in at the bidding of 
Roger was copied by lesser men almost a 
generation after his time’ (Norman Conquest, 
v. 638-9). Besides his castle-building, Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury relates that Roger made 
new the cathedral of Salisbury, and adorned 
it so that there was none finer in England 
(Gesta Regum, p. 484). Nor was Roger un- 
mindful of the temporai welfare of his see. 
Through his influence with Henry I and 
Stephen additional endowments and prebends 
were obtained for the cathedral (cf. Reg. St. 
Osmund, vol. ii. pp. xlvii-vili; Sarwn Char- 
ters, pp. 5-10). He also annexed to his see 
the abbeys of Malmesbury and Abbotsbury, 
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which after his death recovered their inde- 
pendence (WILL. Mato. Hist. Nov. pp. 559- 
560). Two copes and a chasuble that had 
belonged to Roger were preserved at Salisbury 
(Reg. St. Osmund, ii. 1380, 183). Roger lived 
openly with his wife or concubine, Matilda 
de Ramsbury, who was the mother of his ac- 
knowledged son, Roger Pauper (see below). 
Alexander of Lincoln and Nigel of Ely, who 
owed their education and advancement to 
Roger, seem to have been his brother’s sons. 
Roger PAavuPer (71.1189), chancellor, was 
the son of the great Bishop Roger, and is 
supposed to have been called Pauper or Poor 
in contrast to his father’s wealth (Cont. FLOR. 
Wig. ii. 108; Witt. Matm. Hist. Nov. p. 
549; Genealogist, April 1896, where Count 
de la Poer argues that Le Poher or Poor is 
a territorial name). He became chancellor 
to King Stephen through his father’s influ- 
ence, and as chancellor witnessed three char- 
ters early in the reign, including the charter 
of liberties granted at Oxford in April 1136. 
He retained his post down to June 1139. 
The part which he and his mother played in 
the overthrow of the bishops and capture of 
Devizes is described above. Roger Pauper 
was kept in prison for a time, and eventually 
released on condition that he left England. 


[William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, 
Gesta Regum, and Historia Novella, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Eadmer’s Historia Noyorum, Re- 
gister of St. Osmund, Sarum Charters and Docu- 
ments (all these in Rolls Ser.); Gesta Stephani, 
and Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.); English 
Chronicle; Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. de l’Hist. de- 
France); Freeman’s Norman Conquest; Stubbs’s. 
Constitutional Hist.; Norgate’s England under 
the Angevin Kings; Round’s Geoffrey de Man- 
deville; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 151-9; 
Boivin-Champeaux, Notice sur Roger le Grand.] 
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ROGER or Forp (77. 1170), called also ~ 


RocEerR Gustun, Gustum, and Roger oF 
Cirnaux, hagiographer, was a Cistercian 
monk of Ford in Devonshire. He went to 
Schonau, and while there wrote, at the order 
of William, abbot of Savigny, ‘An Account 
of the Revelations of St. Elizabeth of 
Schonau,’ with a preface addressed to Bald- 
win (d. 1190) [q. v.], abbot of Ford, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. The pre- 
face begins ‘Qui vere diligit semper,’ and 
the text ‘Promptum in me est, frater.’ A 
manuscript of this work is in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, exlix, No.8; another copy is. 
in Bodleian MS. E. 2. Roger also wrote a 
sermon on the eleven thousand virgins of 
Cologne, beginning ‘ Vobis qui pios affectus,’ 
and an encomium of the Virgin Mary in 
elegiacs, both of which are contained in the 
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St. John’s College MS. clxix. No. 8, and the 
latter in Bodleian MS. E. 2 as well. 


[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in 
Coll. Aulisque Oxon.] M. B. 


ROGER or Hurerorp (7. 1178), mathe- 
matician and astrologer, seems to have been 
a native of Herefordshire, and is said to have 
been educated at Cambridge. He was a 
laborious student, and was held in great 
esteem by his contemporaries. His chief 
studies were natural philosophy and astro- 
logy, and he was an authority on mines and 
metals, The following tracts are attributed 
to him: 1. ‘Theorica Planetarum Rogeri 
Herefordensis’ (Digby MSS. in Bodl. Libr. 
No. 168). 2. ‘Introductorium in artem 
judiciariam astrorum.’ 8. ‘ Liber de quatuor 
partibus astronomie judiciorum editus a 
magistro Rogero de Herefordia’ (Digby MSS. 
in Bodl. Libr. No. 149). 4. ‘De ortu et 
occasu signorum,’ 6. ‘ Collectaneum anno- 
rum omnium planetarum.’ 6. ‘De rebus 
metallicis.’” In the Arundel collection in 
the British Museum is an astronomical table 
by him dated 1178, and calculated for Here- 
ford. 

[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cent. iii. 18; Pits, De 
Illustr. Angl.Script. p.237 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Brian Twyne’s Ant. Acad. Oxon. Apol. ii. 218-21; 
Fuller’s Hist. of Cambridge; Thomas Wright's 
Biogr. Brit. Lit. ii. 218; Hardy’s Cat. of Hist. 
Materials, ii. 415; Mag. of Pop. Science, iv. 275; 
Cat. MSS. in Bodleian Library. ] ELS. 


ROGER (d. 1179), bishop of Worcester, 
was either the youngest, or the youngest but 
one, of the five sons of Robert, earl of Glou- 
cester [q.v.], and his wife Mabel of Gla- 
morgan (cf. Materials, vii. 258, and iii. 105). 
His father’s fayourite, and destined from 
infancy for holy orders, he shared for a while 
in Bristol Castle the studies of his cousin, 
the future Henry II (2d. vii. 258, iii. 104), who 
in March 1163 appointed him bishop of 
Worcester (Ann. Monast. i. 49). He was 
present as bishop-elect at the council of Cla- 
rendon in January 1164 (Materials, iv. 207, 
v. 72), and was consecrated by Archbishop 
Thomas at Canterbury on 23 Aug. (GERY. 
Cant. i, 182; Ann. Monast.i. 49). At the 
council of Northampton in October, when 
Thomas asked his suffragans to advise him 
how he should answer the king’s demand 
for an account of his ecclesiastical admini- 
stration, Roger ‘so framed his reply as to 
show by negatives what was in his mind.’ 
‘I will give no counsel in this matter,’ he 
said, ‘for if I should say that a cure of souls 
‘may be justly resigned at the king’s com- 
mand, my conscience would condemn me; 
but if I should advise resistance to the king, 
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he would banish me, So I will neither say 
the one thing nor recommend the other’ 
(Materials, ii. 328). He was one of the 
three bishops whom Thomas sent to ask the 
king for a safe-conduct on the night before his 
flight (2b. iii. 69, 312). He was also one of 
those charged to convey to the pope the 
king’s appeal against the archbishop. But 
his part in the embassy was a passive one; 
in the pope’s presence he stood silently by 
while his colleagues talked (2b. iii. 70, 78; 
Tuomas Saaa, i. 283). On Candlemas Day, 
1165, he was enthroned at Worcester (Ann. 
Monast. i. 49, iv. 381). It is doubtful 
whether he joined in the appeal made by 
the English bishops as a body, under orders 
from the king, against the primate’s juris- 
diction at midsummer 1166. Roger was soon 
afterwards, in company with Bartholomew 
of Exeter (d, 1184) [q.v.], who had protested 
against the appeal, denounced by the king 
as a ‘capital enemy of the kingdom and the 
commonwealth’ (Materials, vi. 65, 63); 
while the appellants in general were over- 
whelmed with reproaches by the archbishop 
and his partisans, Roger seems never for a 
moment to have forfeited the confidence 
and the approval of his metropolitan; and 
the martyr’s biographers talk of him as ‘the 
morning star which illuminates our sad story, 
the brilliant gem shining amid this world’s 
darkness ’—the A bdiel who, alone of all Tho- 
mas’s suffragans, not only never swerved 
from his obedience to his spiritual father, but 
even followed him into exile. 

Soon after his flight Thomas summoned 
Roger to join him, and Roger made a fruitless 
application to the king for leave to go over 
sea, on the plea of wishing to complete his 
studies, ‘he being a young man’ (78. iii. 86). 
Later in the year (1166) aclerk of Robert de 
Melun [q. v. |, bishop of Hereford, came to the 
king in Normandy, and stated that his own 
bishop and ‘Dominus Rogerus’ had both 
been cited by the primate and intended to 
obey the citation, ‘unless the king would 
furnish help and counsel whereby they might 
stay at home,’ i.e. would make some arrange- 
ment which might enable them to do so 
without incurring the guilt of disobedience 
to their metropolitan. Henry ‘complained 
much of the lord Roger,’ and threatened that 
if they went they should find the going 
easier than the return (2. vi. 74). This 
Dominus Rogerus is probably the bishop of 
Worcester, who certainly went over sea next 
year (Ann. Monast. i. 50), and without the 
royal license, for Thomas’s friends im- 
mediately began to rejoice over him as one 
who had voluntarily thrown in his lot with 
them in their exile, and was prepared to lose 
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his bishopricin consequence. Henry, however, 
was not disposed to proceed to extremities 
with his cousin. Some of the archbishop’s party 
urged that Roger might be more useful to 
the cause at home than in exile, and accord- 
ingly Roger sought direction from the pope 
as to the terms on which he might return. 
The pope bade him go back to his diocese if 
he could exercise his office there without sub- 
mitting to the royal ‘customs’ (Materials, vi. 
393-4, 390). On this he seems to have re- 
joined the court in Normandy. In November 
he was present, with several other English 
bishops, at a conference between the king 
and the papal legates at Argentan, when he 
appears to have acquiesced in the renewal 
of the bishops’ appeal; and he was even re- 
ported to have spoken very disrespectfully 
of the primate and of his cause (2b. pp. 270, 
276, 3821). His friendly relations with 
Thomas, however, seem to have continued 
unbroken. Early in 1169 he endeavoured 
to persuade the archbishop to delay his 
threatened excommunications, and asked for 
instructions how to frame his own conduct 
towards their victims when once the sen- 
tences were issued. Thomas bade him have 
no dealings whatever with excommunicate 
persons (2b. vi. 577-9, vii. 50; accordingly 
when Geoffrey Ridel [q. v.] entered the royal 
chapel one day, just as mass was about to 
begin, Roger at once walked out. The king, 
on hearing the reason of his withdrawal, 
ordered him out of his dominions, but re- 
called him immediately (20. iii. 86-7). Roger 
was the one English prelate summoned to 
attend the king at a conference with the 
legates Vivian and Gratian at Bayeux on 
1 Sept. 1169; but he. did not make his ap- 
pearance till the next day, when the business 
of the meeting was practically over (7d. vii. 
72). He was one of the commissioners sent 
to conyey the king’s offered terms to the 
legates at Caen a week later (¢b. p. 80). In 
March 1170 Henry bade the bishop of 
Worcester follow him to England to take 
part in the coronation of the ‘young king’ 
[see Henry, 1155-1183]. Thomas, on the 
other hand, also bade him go, but for the pur- 
pose of conveying to the archbishop of York 
and the other bishops a papal brief forbidding 
the coronation (2b. vii. 259-60). The queen 
and the seneschal of Normandy, discover- 
ing this, gave orders that no ship should 
take him on board, and he could get no 
further than Dieppe. On Henry’s return 
(midsummer) the cousins met near Falaise. 
The king upbraided the bishop for his dis- 
obedience, and denounced him as ‘no true 
son of the good earl Robert.’ Roger ex- 
plained how he had been prevented from 


crossing. Henry angrily demanded whether 
he meant to shift the blame on the queen. 
‘Certainly not,’ retorted Roger, ‘lest, if she 
be frightened into suppressing the truth, 
you should be more angry with me; or, if 
she avow the truth, you should turn your 
unseemly wrath against her. Matters are 
best as they stand; never would I have 
shared in a rite so iniquitously performed ; 
and if I had been there it never should have 
taken place. You say I am not earl Robert’s 
son. I know not; at any rate I am the son 
of my mother, with whose hand he acquired 
all his possessions ; while from your conduct 
to his children nobody would. guess that he 
was your uncle, who brought you up and 
risked his life in fighting for you.’ He went 
on in the same bold strain till a bystander 
interrupted him with words of abuse, where- 
upon Henry suddenly declared that ‘ his 
kinsman and his bishop’ should be called 
names by no one but himself, and the cousins 
went amicably to dinner together (2. il. 
104-6). 

In 1171, when Henry’s dominions were 
threatened with an interdict on account of 
the murder of St. Thomas, Roger was one of 
the prelates sent to intercede, first with the 
legate Archbishop William of Sens, and 
afterwards with the pope himself (Materials, 
vii. 444, 474, 476, 485; Ann. Monast. i. 50). 
He went to England in August 1172 with 
the young king and queen, assisted at their 
crowning at Winchester on 27 Aug., and re- 
turned to Normandy about 8 Sept (Gesta Hen. 
i. 31). In July 1174 he was with the king at 
Westminster (Eyton, p.181). According to 
the ‘ Gesta Henrici’(i. 84) he was there again 
in May 1175, at a council held by the new 
archbishop, Richard (d. 1184) [q. v.]; but 
Gervase (i. 251) says that sickness prevented 
his attendance. In July at Woodstock he 
and the archbishop as papal commissioners 
confirmed the election of the king’s son 
Geoffrey [see Guorrrey, d. 1212] to the 
see of Lincoln (R. Dicero,i.401). At the lega- 
tine council at Westminster in May 1176, 
when the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York came to blows, he averted the king’s 
wrath from his own metropolitan by turning 
the matter into a jest at the expense of the 
northern primate (Grr. Camsr. vil. 63) [see 
Roger oF Pont ’Evéaue]. He assisted at 
Canterbury at the coronation of Peter de 
Leia as bishop of St. David’s on 7 Noy. of the 
same year (Gury. Cant. i. 260; R. Dicuro, i. 
415). On 29 Jan. 1177 he was sent by the 
king, with the bishop of Exeter, to expel the 
nuns of Amesbury (Gresta Hen. i. 135); in 
March he was present at a great council 
in London (7. pp. 144, 155); at Christmas 
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1178 he was with the court at Winchester 
(Eyton, p. 224). He went over sea shortly 
afterwards to attend the Lateran council 
(Ann. Monast. i. 52), which was summoned 
for 5 March 1179; on the journey back he 
died on 9 Aug. at Tours, and there he was 
buried (78, i. 52, ii. 241; Gesta Hen. i. 243; 
R. Dicezro, i. 432). 

Like St. Thomas, Roger never bestowed 
benefices or revenues on his own kinsfolk 
(Gir. Camsr. vii. 66); and he refused to 
assist Archbishop Richard in a consecration 
which he regarded as uncanonical (Anglo- 
Norm. Satir. Poets, i. 198), just as decidedly 
as he had protested to the king against a 
coronation which he held to be illegal. He 
was a great favourite with Alexander III, 
who called him and Bishop Bartholomew 
of Exeter ‘the two great lights of the Eng- 
lish church, and usually employed them 
as his delegates for ecclesiastical causes in 
England (Gir. Camsr. vii. 57). The fear- 
lessness which he displayed in his relations 
with the king showed itself in another way 
when the western tower of a great church in 
which he was celebrating mass crumbled 
suddenly to the ground, and amid a blinding 
dust and the rush of the terrified congrega- 
tion he alone stood unmoved, and as if utterly 
unconscious that anything had happened (20. 
p. 64). The church is said by Giraldus to 
have been Gloucester Abbey, but it was more 
probably Worcester Cathedral (cf. Mr. Di- 
mock’s note, l.c., with Ann. Monast. iv. 383 
and 415): Roger’s bold, independent cha- 
racter and his ready wit had at least as great 
a share as his high birth in enabling him to 
go his own way amid the troubles of the time, 
and yet to win the esteem of all parties, both 
in church and state. 

[Materials for History of Becket, Annales 
Monastici, Thomas Saga, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Ralph de Diceto, Gesta’ Henrici, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Anglo-Norman Satirical Poets (all 
in Rolls Ser.); Eyton’s Itinerary of pee Qi 
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ROGER or Pont vEvéeun (d. 1181), 
archbishop of York, a ‘ Neustrian’ scholar, 
was brought up in the court of Theobald, 
[q. v.], archbishop of Canterbury (Brompton, 
ed. Twysden, col. 1057). _ His surname, 
‘De Ponte-Episcopi’ (sometimes translated 
Bishop’s-bridge), was probably derived from 
Pont VEvéque in Normandy. He was an 
able student, but by temperament ambitious 
and masterful; and he soon fell out with 
young Thomas of London, afterwards Arch- 
bishop Becket. ‘He was not only consumed 
internally by envy, but would often break 
out openly into contumely and unseemly 
language, so that he would often call Thomas 
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clerk Baillehache; for so was named the 
clerk with whom he first came to the palace’ 
(Materials for the Life of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket, iv. 9). Twice he procured the dis- 
missal of Thomas (26, iii. 16, cf. ii. 8362); but 
Walter, archdeacon of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop’s brother, procured Thomas's restora- 
tion to favour. On the consecration of the 
archdeacon, Walter, to the see of Rochester, 
14 March 1148, Roger was made archdeacon 
of Canterbury (GERVASE oF CANTERBURY, 
ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser. i. 133), He shortly 
afterwards became one of the king’s chap- 
lains. He was present at the council held 
at Rheims by Eugenius ITI in the same year 
(1148; Historia Pontificalis, ed. Pertz, xx. 
523). He was also involved in controversy 
about his rights as archdeacon, and sought the 
intervention of Gilbert Foliot [q.v.], bishop 
of Hereford (Epistole G. Foliot, i. 80, 124). 
In 1152 he was sent by King Stephen to 
Rome to procure a reversal of the papal pro- 
hibition of the crowning of Eustace (letter 
of Becket to Boso, Materials, vi. 58). He 
was unsuccessful, but is asserted to have 
endeavoured to foment discord between the 
king and Archbishop Theobald (d.) Pro- 
bably he received about the same time the 
provostship of Beverley (2d. iv. 10, 11; but 
Raine, Archbishops of York, i. 234 n., denies 
this). On the death of William, archbishop 
of York, Archbishop Theobald, with the 
assistance of the dean, Robert, and the arch- 
deacon, Osbert, procured the election of 
Roger as William’s successor (WiLL. Nuws. 
Rolls Ser. i. 81-2). He was consecrated by 
Theobald, at the request of the chapter of 
York (see Watt. Hum. i. 79), on 10 Oct, 
1154 in Westminster Abbey, in the presence 
of eight bishops. He then went to Rome 
and received the pall. He was present at 
the coronation of Henry IT. 

On the election of Becket to the see of 
Canterbury, Roger of York claimed ex 
officio the right of consecrating him (GuR- 
VASE, i. 170), but his claim was rejected. Hé 
obtained a few weeks afterwards authority 
from the pope to carry his cross and to 
crown kings (13 July 1162; Materials, v. 
21).' Becket protested and appealed (26. 
pp. 44-6), and the right was temporarily 
withdrawn (26. pp. 67-8). Eventually he was 
ordered not to carry his cross in the southern 
province (2. pp. 68-9), He was present with 
Becket at the council of Tours, Whitsuntide 
1163, where he sat on the pope’s left hand 
(Ratpx# DE Diczro). 

During the earlier stages of the contro- 
versy concerning criminous clerks, Roger, in 
whose diocese a case submitted to the king 
had arisen in 1158, asserted the privilege of 
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his order, and at the London council in 1163 
opposed the king’s claims. Henry, however, 
succeeded in winning him over to his side 
(Materials, ii. 377), and Becket, learning his 
defection, spoke of him as ‘ malorum omnium 
incentor et caput.’ Roger now threw him- 
self boldly into the contest in support of the 
king, and from the first gave full assent to 
the constitutions of Clarendon. He con- 
tinued to negotiate with Becket, though he 
proposed to Henry that Becket should be im- 
prisoned for contumacy (7. i. 37). Henry 
asked of the pope that Roger should be 
appointed papal legate in England, and he 
received a papal commission dated Sens, 
27 Feb. 1164 (2b. v. 85-7). Roger, now im- 
mersed in intrigue, had envoys in France 
supporting his interests at the king’s court 
and in the papal curia (7d. p. 117), and 
claiming the ed of the Scottish church 
(7b. p.118). . He himself was sent by Henry, 
with other envoys, to Sens to lay his causes 
of complaint against Becket before Alex- 
ander III. They visited Louis VII on their 
way, but Louis warmly supported the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Speaking before the 
pope, Roger declared that he had known the 
character of Thomas from his youth, and 
that there was no way but by papal rebuke 
to correct his pride (ALAN oF TEWKESBURY, 
c. 22). The pope temporised, but eventually 
ordered Roger to aid his legates, Rotrou, 
archbishop of Rouen, and Henry, bishop of 
Nevers, in compelling Henry to do justice to 
Becket. Roger, however, caused the clergy 
of his diocese to take an oath, at the king’s 
command, that they would not obey the 
pope’s orders in the matter of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

On 5 April 1166 Pope Alexander III with- 
drew his permission to Roger to crown kings, 
on the ground that he had learnt that, by 
immemorial custom, the privilege belonged 
to Canterbury (Thomas Saga; Materials, 
y. 823). On 17 June 1167, however, he for- 
mally authorised Roger to crown the young 
Henry (Materials, vi. 206; the authen- 
ticity of the letter has been doubted by 
Roman catholic writers, such as BERINGTON, 
Henry II, pp. 606-8 ; Linearp, ii. 153; but 
the manuscripts seem conclusively to prove 
its genuineness; cf. Materials, vi. 269 sqq.) 
But Becket’s remonstrances induced the 
pope to withdraw his license to Roger to 
crown the young Henry, and on 26 Feb. 
1170 Alexander forbade the archbishop of 
York to perform the ceremony of coronation 
during the exile of the primate of all Eng- 
land (7d. vii. 217). Nevertheless, on 14 June 
1170, the coronation took place at West- 
minster. Roger of York performed the cere- 
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mony, assisted by the bishops of London, 
Salisbury, and Rochester, and in spite of 
the protests of Becket. The pope eagerly 
took up the cause of Becket, and suspended 
Roger (7d. vii. 398). Henry, under fear of ex- 
communication, was (22 July 1170) brought 
to a reconciliation, and the archbishop of 
York was thus left unprotected. Roger en- 
deavoured to prevent his rival’s return to 
England ; but Becket, before sailing, sent 
over on 31 Nov. a letter suspending Roger, 
which was delivered at Dover on the follow- 
ing day. Becket, on his returnin December, 
met with great opposition from Roger, who 
dissuaded the young Henry from admitting 
him to his presence, and eventually crossed 
to Normandy to lay his complaints before 
the king. He bitterly urged upon Henry 
that he would have no peace so long as 
Thomas was alive (2d. iii. 127), and, accord- 
ing to one authority, himself urged the four 
knights to take Becket’s life, giving them 
money, and suggesting the very words they 
used when they saw the archbishop of Can- 
terbury (GARNIER DE Ponr 8. Maxencs, ed. 
Hippeau, pp. 174 sqq.) When the murder 
was accomplished, Roger hastened to purge 
himself of all complicity. He took oath 
before the archbishop of Rouen and the 
bishop of Amiens that he was innocent, and 
that he had not received the pope’s letter 
prohibiting the coronation of the young king. 
He was thereupon absolved. In a long and 
joyful, letter to Hugh de Puiset [q: v.] he 
announced his absolution and return, and he 
sent his thanks to the pope (Materials, vii. 
502, 504). 

Roger’s relations with Richard (d. 1184) 
[q.v.], archbishop of Canterbury, were hardly 
more happy than with his predecessor. He 
was absent from the Westminster synod of 
1175, but sent claims to carry his cross 
within the province of Canterbury, and to 
have supervision of the sees of Lichfield, 
Worcester, Hereford, and Lincoln. He ap- 
pealed to Rome against the archbishop of 
Canterbury. His power to carry his cross 
was restored provisionally (¢d. vii. 568). He 
claimed also the rule over the church of St. 
Oswald at Gloucester (BENEDICT or PrrER- 
BOROUGH, i. 89, 90). Later in the year an 
agreement was arrived at by which that 
church was yielded to York, ‘sicut do- 
minicam capellam Domini regis’ (#5. p. 104), 
and the other matters were referred to the 
decision of the archbishop of Rouen. On 
25 Jan. 1175-6, in a council at Northampton. 
Roger claimed that the Scots church should 
be subject to the see of York as metropolitan, 
and a new dissension broke out with Can- 
terbury, to whom also the subjection was 
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declared to belong [see RicHarp, d. 1184]. 
On 15 Aug. 1176 the two archbishops made 
peace for five years. In the Lateran council 
of 1179 it was declared that no profession of 
obedience was due from York to Canterbury. 
No further controversy appears to have oc- 
curred between the sees during the life of 
Roger. 

During the next few years Roger was 
actively engaged in pushing his claims to 
supremacy over the Scots church. These 
he had originally asserted while Becket was 
still alive, and they were strengthened by 
the submission made by William the Lion 
in 1175. Heclaimed that the sees of Glasgow 
and Whitherne had always belonged to York; 
but the question was complicated by the 
claims of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
by the Scottish prelates’ declaration that they 
were immediately subject to the pope. On 
3 June 1177 Cardinal Vivian, papal legate, 
held a synod at Edinburgh, and suspended 
Christian, bishop of Whitherne, for his ab- 
sence. Christian claimed that his bishopric 
belonged to the legation of Roger of York, 
who had consecrated him bishop according 
to the ancient custom of the predecessors of 
them both, and Roger, on his own part, sup- 
ported this claim (2d. i. 166-7). The question 
continued to be discussed for many years ; but 
in 1180 Alexander IIT recognised a certain 
authority over Scotland as belonging to Roger 
of York, when he ordered him to compel the 
king of Scots to compliance with his order 
to make peace with Bishop John of St. An- 
drews. He also made him legate for Scot- 
land (2b. pp. 263-4). In 1181 Roger pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate William the Lion 
for his contumacy. 

Roger remained steadfast in his allegiance 
to Henry II. During the rebellion of 1173- 
1174 he gave valuable assistance to the royal 
forces. When Henry took the barons’ castles 
into his hands in 1177, he gave Scarborough 
to the custody of the archbishop of York, 
who was constantly present at royal councils 
during the ten years previous to his death. 

He remained a friend of Gilbert Foliot 
{g. v.], as well as of his great neighbour, 

ugh de Puiset[q.v.], bishop of Durham. In 
1181 he felt his end approaching. He called 
together his clergy, and ordered the distri- 
bution of his property for the benefit of the 
poor (BENEDICT, i. 282-3). He was moved 
from his palace at Cawood to York, where 
he died on 21 Nov. He was buried by Hugh 
de Puiset in the choir of York minster. His 
body was removed to a new tomb by Arch- 
bishop Thoresby. . 

Hugh of Durham was forced by the king 
to disgorge a large sum which he had taken 
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from the treasure of the archbishop, and to 
apply it to pious uses. 

Roger’s true character is hard to discover. 
He is asserted to have been an opponent of 
monasticism, and William of Newburgh fre- 
quently speaks severely of his treatment of 
the monks. He was in fact engaged for 
many years in a quarrel with the canons of 
Newburgh. John of Salisbury charges him 
with odious vices (Materials, vii. 527), and 
it is certain that he amassed a very large 
treasure— William of Newburgh asserts ‘by 
shearing rather than tending the Lord's 
flock.’ He was, however, a munificent builder 
—‘the most munificent ruler that ever pre- 
sided over the see of York’ (Drxonand Rainz, 
p. 248). He erected an archiepiscopal palace 
at York—of which small ruins remain—and 
endowed many churches in his diocese. As 
an enemy of Becket he incurred the hate of 
almost all those who wrote the history of his 
times, and his lack of spiritual fervour, if not 
his personal vices, served to deepen the bad 
impression. He was one of Henry IT’s states- 
men-prelates, and as a bishop he shaped his 
course so as to satisfy a political ambition. 


[Materials for the Hist. of Archbishop.Thomas 
Becket (Rolls Ser.) ; Thomas Saga Erkibyskups 
(Rolls Ser.); Benedict of Peterborough (Rolls 
Ser.); Roger of Hoveden (Rolls Ser.) ; Gervase 
of Canterbury (Rolls Ser.); William of New- 
burgh (Rolls Ser.) ; Garnier de Pont S. Maxence’s 
Vie de S. Thomas, ed. Hippeau, Paris, 1859. 
Almost all contemporary writers, in fact, contain 
some references to his character and career. 
Among modern writers may be named: J. C. Ro- 
bertson’s Life of Becket; J. Morris’s Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury; Dixon and Raine’s Lives 
of the Archbishops of York; Radford’s Thomas 
of London before his Consecration; Hutton’s 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. | 15 ls fr 


ROGER or Hovepen or Howden (d. 
1201 ?), chronicler. [See Hovepen. | 


ROGER, (d.1202), bishop of St. Andrews, 
was second son of Robert de Beaumont, third 
earl of Leicester (d. 1190) [q. v.], by Petronil, 
daughter of Hugh de Grantmesnil [q.v.], lord 
high steward of England. The marriage in 
1186 of his relative, Ermengarde, daughter of 
Richard, viscount de Beaumont, with Wil- 
liam the Lion, king of Scotland, probably 
accounts for the description of him as cousin 
of the king. Craufurd states that Roger was 
dedicated to the church in his youth, and that 
his father caused him to pursue his studies 
for that purpose. Having taken orders, he 
was made lord high chancellor of Scotland by 
William the Lion in 1178, and held that 
office till 1189. For twelve years before that 
date the possession of the see of St. Andrews 
had heen disputed by two claimants—John 
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and Hugh—who were both described. as bi- 
shops of St. Andrews. John died in 1187, 
and Hugh in the following year. Thereupon 
Roger was elected bishop (13 April 1189) 
(Chron. de Mailros), but, for some unex- 
plained reason, was not consecrated until 
1198. Spotiswood adds that the ceremony 
was performed by Richard, bishop of Moray, 
but Hoveden avers that Matthew, bishop of 
Aberdeen, officiated. It is possible that this 
delay arose through the oft-asserted claim of 
the archbishop of York [see Roenr or Pont 
WEviauE, d. 1181] to supremacy over the 
Scottish church, a claim which the Scottish 
king declined to acknowledge; the bull of 
Clement III declaring the independence of 
the Scottish church was promulgated in 1188. 
It has been stated that after his election 
to the bishopric Roger was made abbot of 
Melrose. Thisisnotimpossible,as Radulfus, 
the abbot, became bishop of Down in 1189. 
Between 1199 and 1201 Roger was often in 
England, and his name is found as witness 
to many charters by King John.. Wyntoun 
says that the castle of St. Andrews was built 
by Roger as an episcopal residence in 1200. 
asead ag to Fordun, Roger’s last: political 
act was the reconciliation of the king of Scot- 
land and Harald, earl of Orkney, which he 
effected at Perth in the spring of 1202. He 
died at Cambuskenneth on 9 July 1202, and 
was buried within the chapel of St. Regulus 
at St. Andrews, beside his predecessors Robert 
and Arnold. Dempster states that Roger 
wrote ‘Sermones varios in Ecclesiast.’ 
[Balfour’s Annales, i. 28; Chron. of Melrose, 
pp. 97, 103, 104; Rog. Hoy. in Rolls Ser.; 
Spotiswood’s Hist. of the Church of Scotland, 
i. 83; Registrum Vetus de Aberbrothock, pp. 
6, 28, 101, 102, 108, 104, 141; Registrum Prio- 
ratus Sancti Andree, pp. 147,158; Keith’s Cat. 
of Bishops, p. 9; Lyon’s Hist. of St. Andrews, 
i, 97; Gordon’s Scotichronicon, i. 143; Crau- 
furd’s Officers of State, p. 10; Anderson’s Scot- 
tish Nation, iil. 357.] A 
ROGER or Croyranp (d. 1214?), 
biographer of Becket, was one of the many 
monks employed at the close of the twelfth 
century and early in the thirteenth in com- 
piling lives of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(cf. HERBERT OF BosHAM). In 1213 he re- 
vised the compilation made by an Evesham 
monk in 1199. The work was undertaken 
at the request of Henry, abbot of Croyland, 
to whom it was dedicated by Roger (letter 
printed by Giius, Vita et Epistole 8. Thom. 
Cant. ii, 40-5). The abbot presented it to 
Stephen Langton on the translation of the 
martyr, 27 June 1220(75.) The work is of no 
original value, though the author had known 
Becket during his life. 
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Roger 
became prior of Preston, and is supposed to 
have died in the following year (%b.) Manu- 
scripts of Roger's life of Becket are in the 
Bodleian Library (E. Mus. 183, 3512), in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (5372, 1), 
and at University College, Oxford. 

[Hardy’s Cat. ii. 344-5, iii. 84; Leland’s De 
Script. Brit. i, 219; Magnusson’s Preface to 
Thomas Saga (Rolls Ser.), ii. xcv.] W. H. H. 


ROGER vse Wenvover (d. 1236), chro- 
nicler. [See WENDOVER. | 


ROGER pe WeEsHam or WESEHAM (d. 
1257), bishop of Lichfield. [See WzEsHAM. ] 


ROGER vr Tuurxizsi (d. 1260), judge. 
[See THURKIZBI. ] 


ROGER DE Leyzournz (d. 1271), warden 
of the Cinque Ports. [See LuyBourne. | 


ROGER oF Wattuam (d. 1336), author, 
was a clerk in the service of Antony Bek 
(d, 1810) [q.v.], bishop of Durham (Reg. Pail. 
Dunelm. i. 580; Cal. Close Rolls, Edward II, 
i, 257). On30 April 1304, being then rector 
of Langnewton, Durham, he obtained license 
to hold another benefice together with his 
prebend of Sakynton at Darlington (Briss, 
Cal. Pap. Reg. i. 613). On 23 March 1814 
he was rector of Eggescliffe, and held canon- 
ries orprebends at Loddon, Darlington, Auck- 
land (Hast Marle), and Chester-le-Street (Reg. 
Pal. Dunelm. i. 523, iii. 102-4), In 1816 he 
occurs as prebendary of Cadington Minor at 
St. Paul’s, London, and is said to have been 
also precentor. He was keeper of the king’s 
wardrobe from 1 May 1322 to 19 Oct. 1823, 
for which period he delivered his account at 
the exchequer on 22 May 1329 (Buernarp, 
Cat. MSS. Anghe, s.v. Bodl. MS. 4177; Cal. 
Close Rolls, Edw. MI, iii. 626,634; Cal. Pat. 
Rolis, Edw. III, i. 181), In 1822 he was 
nominated to the archdeaconry of Bucking- 
ham, but the appointment was cancelled 
(Cal. Close Rolls, Edw. II, iii. 602). One 
Roger de Waltham was keeper of rebels’ 
lands in Stafford in 1322 (2b, ili. 572-8, 576- 
579, &c.) On 1 Feb. 1825 the canon was 
present at St. Paul’s for the translation of 
the remains of St. Erkenwald. During the 
next two years he commenced to provide for 
a chantry with two priests at St. Paul’s; 
the ordinance was finally completed in 1829 
(Dvuepats, St. Paul's, pp. 21, 26, 382, 383; 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pp. 28 8, 40 a, 
45a). Roger was alive in 1832 (28. p. 2a), 
but probably died before 1837, when Thomas 
Bradwardine held Cadington Minor, and 
certainly before 20 Oct. 1341, when his 
successor was appointed at Auckland, His 
‘obit’ was kept at St. Paul’s on 12 Oct. 


Roger after 1213 | (Srmpson, pp. 71, 98). 
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Roger was author of: 1. ‘Compendium 
Moralis Philosophie,’ which is extant in 
Laud, Mise. MS. 616, and Bodleian 2664, both 
in the Bodleian Library; there was anciently 
a copy at Durham Cathedral (Cat. Vet. Script. 
Dunelm. p.137,in Surtees Soc.) Roger’s‘Com- 

endium’ was used by Sir John Fortescue 
(1894 ?-1476 P) [q. v.] in his ‘ Governance of 
England.’ It is not really a treatise of moral 
philosophy, buta series of moral disquisitions 
on the virtues and duties of princes. It is 
largely derived from Seneca among classical, 
and Helinand of Froidmont among medieval 
writers. 2. ‘Imagines Oratorum,’ of which 
Leland says that he had seen a copy at 
St. Paul’s. 3. A manuscript at St. Paul’s 
marked ‘W D. 5,’ contains on folios 56-60 a 
fist of pittances of the church of St. Paul, 
drawn up by Rogtr of Waltham (ist. MSS, 
Comm. 9th Rep. p. 69 a). 

A table to Roger of Waltham’s ‘ Compen- 
dium Morale,’ compiled by Thomas Graunt 
(d. 1474), is in Fairfax MS. 4 in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

[Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense (Rolls Ser.); 
Hist. Dunelm. Script. Tres, p. cvii (Surtees 
Soe.) ; Simpson’s Documents illustrative of the 
History of St. Paul’s (Camd. Soc.); Leland’s 
Comment, de Script. Brit. pp. 264-5; Bale’s 
Centuriz, iv. 16; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 
340 ; Plummer’s edition of Fortescue’s Go- 
vernance of England; Kingsford’s Song of Lewes 
(in the latter two there are a few citations from 
the Compendium) ; other eens Sige voted | 


ROGER or Cuzster (77. 1839), chroni- 
cler. [See CuxstEr.] 


ROGER or St. ABans (71. 1450), genea- 
logist, was born at St. Albans, and became a 
friar of the Carmelite house in London. He 
wrote a genealogy and chronological tables, 
tracing the descent of Henry VI from Adam, 
beginning ‘Considerans historie sacre pro- 
lixitatem,’ of which there are copies, both in 
fifteenth-century hands, at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, Nos. xxiii. and lviii. (the last con- 
taining the biblical part only). A copy in 
Queen’s College, Oxford (No. clxviii.), is said 
to be the very roll which the author pre- 
sented to Henry VI (Tannur, Bzbl. Brit.), 
but it is in a sixteenth-century hand (Coxs, 
Cat.) The biblical part of the same work is 
in the Cambridge University Library, Dd. 
iii. 55,56, The Cottonian copy (Otho D. 1) 
was destroyed by fire. A closely similar 
work in Jesus College, Oxford (cxiv.), begins 
‘Cuilibet principi congruum,’ and carries 
the chronological table to 1473. 

[Villiers de St. Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel.; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit.] M. B. 
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ROGERS, BENJAMIN (1614-1698), 
organist and composer, born at Windsor, and 
baptised at the church of New Windsor on 
2 June 1614, was son of George Rogers of 
Windsor (Fostmr, Alumni Oxon.) He was 
a chorister of St. George’s Chapel under Dr. 
Nathaniel Giles, and afterwards layclerk. In 
1639 he succeeded Randolph Jewitt [q. v.] as 
organist of Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin. 
The outbreak of the Irish rebellion of 1641 
drove Rogers from his post, and he returned 
as singingman to Windsor; but there also the 
choral services were discontinued about 1644. 
Occupied with composition and teaching, 
Rogers maintained himself, with the helpof a 
small government allowance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. By virtue of Crom- 
well’s mandate, dated 28 May 1658, Rogers 
obtained the degree of Bac. Mus. of Cam- 
bridge, a distinction probably duetothe influ- 
ence of Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo[q.v.] Forthe 
city banquet given to the king to celebrate the 
Restoration, he supplied the music both to 
a hymn by Ingelo and to the 32nd Psalm, 
‘Exultate justi in Domino,’ for which he ‘ob- 
tained a great: name... and a plentiful re- 
ward’ (Woop). 

As early as 1653 the fame of Rogers’s 
‘Sets of Ayres in Four Parts’ extended to 
the court of the emperor, and when Ingelo 
went as chaplain to the Swedish embassy 
upon the Restoration, he presented to Queen 
Christina some of Rogers’s music, which was 
performed ‘to her great content’ by the 
Italian musicians at the Swedish court. His 
‘Court-Masquing Ayres’ were performed 
with no less applause in Holland. 

Rogers won a high reputation in England 
by his music for the services of the established 
church and by his reorganisation of important 
choirs. At the Restoration he had been re- 
appointed lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, 
with an addition to his allowances in con- 
sideration of his playing the organ whenever 
Dr. Child was absent, and in 1662 he was also 
appointed organist to Eton College. Invited 
by Dr. Thomas Pierce [q.v.] to fill a similar 
post at Magdalen College, Oxford, he became, 
on 25 Jan. 1664-5, informator choristarum ; 
his duties, which included the playing of 
the organs, were remunerated by a salary of 
60/. and lodgings in the college. On 8 July 
1669 he proceeded Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

In 1685 Rogers ‘ forfeited his place through 
misdemeanour,’ that is to say, through the 
misconduct of his daughter, whom he per- 
sisted in keeping at home, within the pre- 
cincts. This irregularity, together with some 
trivial charges of loud talking in the chapel 
and the like, led to Rogers’s dismissal, which 
has been wrongly ascribed to the persecuting 
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spirit of James II. In 1687 he petitioned the 
royal commissioners, then sitting at Oxford, 
to reinstate him, but he was persuaded to rest 
satisfied with the 30/. per annum which the 
college had voted him two years previously. 
His hymn ‘Te O Patrem colimus’ has been 
used every evening as grace in the college 
hall since his time, and is also sung annually 
on Magdalen tower every Mayday morning. 
Rogers retired to New Inn Hall Lane, and 
died there, aged 84, in 1698. He was buried 
on 21 June at St. Peter-le-Bailey. His widow, 
Ann, survived him only afew months. His 
son John, born in 1654, was B.A. 1674, M.A. 
1677, clerk 1674-81. A granddaughter, Ann 
Rogers, dying in 1696, left most of the little 
property she possessed to ‘ her deare, affec- 
tionate, tender, and well-beloved grand- 
father, Dr. Benjamin Rogers.’ 

Rogers’s chief works are found in the 
various collections of cathedral music. They 
include a morning and evening service in D 
(Boyce,i.); evening service in A minor (Rim- 
bault, Goss, and Turle); morning and even- 
ing verse service in G, by Peter or Benjamin 
Rogers (Rimbault); service in F; verse 
service in E minor (Ouseley). Among his 
published anthems are: @ 4, ‘ Behold, now 
praise the Lord;’ ‘Teach me, O Lord’ 
(Boyce, ii.; Hullah); Sanctus in D (Boyce, 
cv.); ‘Lord, who shall dwell’ (Page, iii.) ; 
‘Praise the Lord, O my soul;’ ‘ How long 
wilt Thou forget me;’ ‘Behold how good 
and joyful;’ ‘O give thanks ;’‘O pray for 
the peace;’ ‘O that the salvation ;’ ‘Save 
me, O God’ (Cope); ‘O God of truth’ 
(Hullah); ‘Everlasting God;’ ‘Hear me 
when I call’ (Clifford), For treble and 
bass: ‘Exaltabo Te;’ ‘ Audivit Dominus;’ 
¢‘ Deus misereatur nostri;’ ‘Jubilate Deo 
omnis terra ;’ ‘Tell mankind Jehovah reigns.’ 
For two trebles or tenors: ‘Lift up your 
head;’ ‘Let all with sweet accord’ (‘ Cantica 
Sacra’); ‘Gloria’ (Playford’s ‘ Four-part 
Psalms’). His glees include: ‘The Jolly 
Vicar, @3; ‘In the merry month of May,’ 
a4; ‘Come, come, all noble souls, a 3 
(many editions); ‘Bring quickly to me 
Homer’s lyre’ (‘ Musical Companion ’). 
Thirty-six of his pieces are in ‘Court Ayres’ 
and ‘ Musick’s Handmaid’ (Playford). 

There are unpublished anthems at Mag- 
dalen and New Colleges, Oxford, in the Ald- 
rich collection at Christchurch, and at Ely, 
Gloucester, and other cathedral libraries. 

[Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 305; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714; Hawkins’s History, 
p.582; State Trials, ed. Howell, xii. 40 ; Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, v. 248; Bloxam’s Registers of Mag- 
dalen College, ii. 192 et seq., containing list of 
works and fullest details of Rogers’s career. For 


Rogers’s family, Bloxam’s Reg. 1.93; Oxford Re- 
gisters of Wills, 1695-6, fol. 310.] L. M. M. 

ROGERS, CHARLES (1711-1784), art 
collector, born on 2 Aug. 1711, was second 
surviving son of William and Isabella Rogers 
of Dean Street, Soho, London. In May 
1731 he was placed in the custom house 
under William Townson, from whom he ac- 
quired a taste for the fine arts and book- 
collecting. ‘Townson and his two sisters left 
by will all their estate, real and personal, to 
Rogers, a bequest which included a house at 
3 Laurence Pountney Lane, London, con- 
taining a choice museum of art treasures. 
Here Rogers in 1746 took up his residence, 
and, aided by several friends who lived 
abroad, made many valuable additions to 
the collection. In 1747 he became clerk of 
the certificates. Through the interest of 
his friend Arthur Pond [gq. v.] he was elected 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
23 Feb. 1752, and several times served on 
the council. He became fellow of the Royal 
Society on 17 Noy. 1757 (Tuomson, Hist. of 
Royal Society, App. iv. p. xlvili), Among 
his friends were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Horace Walpole, Richard Gough, Paul 
Sandby, Cipriani, Romney, and Angelica 
Kauffmann. He died unmarried on 2 Jan. 
1784, and was buried in Laurence Pountney 
churchyard. 


Rogers’s collections passed at his death 


into the hands of William Cotton (d. 1791), 
who married his sister and heiress, and from 
him descended to his son, William Cotton, 
F.S.A., of the custom house. The latter sold 
by auction in 1799 and 1801 a considerable 
portion of the collection ; the sale occupied 
twenty-four days, and realised 3,886/. 10s. 
The remainder, on Cotton’s death in 1816, 
became the property of his son, William 
Cotton, F.S.A. (d. 1863), of the Priory, 
Leatherhead, Surrey, and Highland House, 
Ivybridge, Devonshire, who, after making 
some additions to the collection, handed it 
over in two instalments, in 1852 and 1862, 
to the proprietors of the Plymouth Publie 
(now Proprietary) Library. A handsome 
apartment was built for its reception at a 
cost of 1,500/., and was opened to the public 
on 1 June 1853 by the name of the Cottonien 
Library. The collection includes four por- 
traits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, about five 
thousand prints, a few fine examples of early 
typography, illuminated manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century, carvings, models, casts, 
bronzes, and medals. A catalogue of the 
first part of the benefaction, compiled by 
Llewellynn Frederick William Jewitt [q.v. |, 
was printed in 1853; the second part re- 
mains uncatalogued. 
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The chief work of Rogers’s life was a series 
of carefully executed facsimiles of original 
drawings from the great masters, engraved 
in tint. The book was issued in 1778, with 
the title ‘A Collection of Prints in Imita- 
tion of Drawings... to which are annexed 
Lives of their Authors, with Explanatory 
and Critical Notes,’ 2 vols. imperial folio. 
The plates, which are 112 in number, were 
engraved chiefly by Bartolozzi, Ryland, 
Basire, and Simon Watts, from drawings 
some of which were in Rogers’s own col- 
lection. 

In 1782 Rogers printed in quarto an 
anonymous blank-verse translation of Dante’s 
‘Inferno.’ He also contributed to‘ Archxo- 
logia’ and the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

A portrait of Rogers was painted in 1777 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and now hangs in 
the Cottonian Library. It was engraved in 
mezzotint by W. Wynne Ryland for Rogers’s 
‘Imitations,’ also by S. W. Reynolds and 
by J. Cook for the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 


[Wilson’s Hist. of the Parish of St. Laurence 
Pountney, London; Preface to Sale Cat. of 
Rogers’s Collections, 1799; Introduction to 
Jewitt’s Cat. of Cottonian Library, 1853; Gent. 
Mag. 1784 i. 159-61 (with portrait), 1801 ii. 
692, 792, 1863 i. 520-1; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
fii. 255; Nichols’s Jllustr. of Lit. viii. 451; 
Correspondence in Western Morning News, 
19 and 22 Sept., 3 and 16 Nov. 1893 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Manual (Bohn), pt. viii. p. 2116; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. of Authors, ii. 1848; Monthly Re- 
view for May 1779.] G. G. 


ROGERS, CHARLES (1825-1890), Scot- 
tish author, only son of James Rogers (1767- 
1849), minister of Denino in Fife, was born 
in the manse there on 18 April 1825. His 
mother, who died at his birth, was Jane, 
second daughter of William Haldane, mini- 
' ster successively at Glenisla and Kingoldrum. 
The father published a ‘ General View of the 
Agricultureof Angus,’ Edinburgh, 1794, 4to; 
an ‘ Essay on Government,’ Edinburgh, 1797, 
8yo; and contributed an account of Monikie 
and of Denino to the ‘New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland,’ vol. ix. After attending 


the parish school of Denino for seven years, 


Charlesin 1839 matriculated at the university 
of St. Andrews, and passed a like period there. 
Licensed by the presbytery of that place in 
June 1846, he was employed in the capacity 
of assistant successively at Wester Anstru- 
ther, Kinglassie, Abbotshall, Dunfermline, 
Ballingry, and Carnoustie. Subsequently he 
- opened a preaching station at the Bridge of 
Allan, and from January 1855.until 11 Aug. 
1863 was chaplain of the garrison at Stirling 
Castle. a8 

During his residence in Stirling Rogers 
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was elected in 1861 a member of the town 
council, and took a prominent part in local 
improvements, including the erection of the 
national Wallace monument on the Abbey 
Craig. In 1855 he inaugurated at Stirling a 
short-lived Scottish Literary Institute. In 
1862 he opened the British Christian Insti- 
tute, for the dissemination of religious tracts, 
especially to soldiers and sailors, and in con- 
nection with it he issued a weekly paper, 
called ‘The Workman’s Friend, and after- 
wards monthly serials, ‘The Briton’ and 
‘The Recorder ;’ but the scheme collapsed in 
1863. In 1863 he founded and edited a news- 
paper, ‘The Stirling Gazette,’ but its career 
was brief. These schemes involved Rogers 
in much contention and litigation, and he 
imagined himself the victim of misrepresen- 
tation and persecution. To escape his calum- 
niators he resigned his chaplaincy in 1863, 
went to England, and thenceforth devoted 
himself to literary work. 

Rogers’s earliest literary efforts in London 
were journalistic, but Scottish history, litera- 
ture, and genealogy were throughout his 
life the chief studies of his leisure, and his 
researches in these subjects, to which he 
mainly devoted his later years, proved of 
value. Nor did he moderate the passion for 
founding literary societies which he had first 
displayed in Stirling. In November 1865 he 
originated in London a short-lived Naval 
and Military Tract Society, as a successor to 
his British Christian Institute, and in con- 
nection with it he edited a quarterly periodi- 
cal called ‘The British Bulwark.’ ‘When 
that society’s existence terminated, he set 
up ‘The London Book and Tract Depository,’ 
which he carried on until 1874. A more 
interesting venture was Rogers’s Grampian 
Club, for the issue of works illustrative ot 
Scottish literature, history, and antiquities. 
This, the most successful of all his founda- 
tions, was inaugurated in London on 2 Nov. 
1868, and he was secretary and chief editor 
until his death. He also claimed to be the 
founder of the Royal Historical Society, 
which was established in London on 23 Noy. 
1868, for the conduct of historical, biographi- 
cal, and ethnological investigations. He 
was secretary and historiographer to this 
society until 1880, when he was openly 
charged with working it for his own pecu- 
niary benefit. He defended himself in a 
pamphlet, ‘Parting Words to the Members,’ 
1881, and reviewed his past life in ‘The 
Serpent’s Track: a Narrative of twenty-two 
years’ Persecution’ (1880). He edited eight 
volumes of the Historical Society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions,’ in which he wrote much himself. 

In 1873 a number of Rogers's friends 
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resented him with a house in London, which 
called Grampian Lodge. As early as 
1854 Columbia College, New York, had 
given him the degree of LL.D. He was 
made a D.D. by the university of St. An- 
drews in 1881. He wasa member, fellow, or 
correspondent of numerous learned societies, 
British, foreign, and colonial, and an associate 
of the Imperial Archeological Society of 
Russia. He returned to Scotland some years 
before his death, which took place at his 
house in Edinburgh on 18 Sept. 1890, at the 
aged 65. Rogers married, on 14 Dec. 1854, 
Jane, the eldest daughter of John Bain of 
St. Andrews. 

Rogers’s chief original writings may be 
classified thus: I. Historica anp Bro- 
e¢RAPHICAL.—1. ‘ Notes in the History of Sir 
Jerome Alexander,’ 1872. 2. ‘Three Scots 
Reformers,’ 1874. 3. ‘ Life of George Wis- 
hart,’ 1875. 4.:‘ Memorials of the Scottish 
House of Gourlay,’ 1888, 5. ‘ Memorials of 
the Earls of Stirling and House of Alex- 
ander,’ 2 vols. 1877. 6. ‘The Book of Wal- 
lace,’ 2 vols. 1889. 7. ‘The Book of Burns,’ 
8 vols. 1889-91. 

II. Topoerapuican.—s. ‘ History of St. 
Andrews,’ 1849. 9.‘A Week at the Bridge 
of Allan, 1851; 10th edit. 1865. 10. ‘The 
Beauties of Upper Strathearn,’ 1854. 11.‘ Et- 
trick Forest and the Ettrick Shepherd,’ 1860. 

TIT. Gpnuarocicanr.— 12. ‘Genealogical 
Chart of the Family of Bain,’ 1871. 13. ‘The 
House of Roger,’ 1872. 14. ‘Memorials of 
the Strachans of Thornton and Family of 
Wise of Hillbank,’ 1873. 15. ‘Robert Burns 
and the Scottish House of Burnes,’ 1877. 
16. ‘Sir Walter Scott and Memorials of the 
Haliburtons, 1877. 17. ‘The Scottish House 
of Christie,’ 1878. 18. ‘The Family of Colt 
and Coutts,’ 1879. 19. ‘The Family of John 
Knox,’ 1879. 20. ‘The Scottish Family of 
Glen, 1888. 

IV. EcorustasticaL.—21. ‘ Historical No- 
tices of St. Anthony’s Monastery, Leith, 
1849, 22. ‘History of the Chapel Royal of 
Scotland,’ 1882. 

V. Sooran.—23. ‘Familiar Illustrations 
of Scottish Life,’ 1861; 2nd edit. 1862. 
24, ‘Traits and Stories of the Scottish People,’ 
1867. 25. ‘Scotland, Social and Domestic,’ 
1869, 26. ‘A Century of Scottish Life,’ 
1871. 27. ‘Monuments and Monumental 
Inscriptions in Scotland, 2 vols, 1871-2. 
28. ‘Social Life in Scotland,’ 3 vols. 1884-6, 

VI. Runicious.—29, ‘Christian Heroes 
in the Army and Navy,’ 1867. 30. ‘Our 
Eternal Destiny,’ 1868. 

VII. Pontican.—31. ‘The Modern Scottish 
Minstrel,’ 6 vols. 1855-7. 32. ‘The Sacred 
Minstrel, 1859 33, ‘The Golden Sheaf, 
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1867. 34. ‘ Lyra Britannica,’ 1867. 35. ‘Life 
and Songs of the Baroness Nairne,’ 1869. 

VIII. Avropro¢RAPHICAL AND GENERAL, 
86. ‘Issues of Religious Rivalry,’ 1866, 
37. ‘Leaves from my Autobiography,’ 1876, 
38. ‘The Serpent’s Track,’ 1880, 39. ‘ Part- 
ing Words to the Members of the Royal 
Historical Society,’ 1881. 40. ‘Threads of 
Thought,’ 1888. 41. ‘The Oak,’ 1868. 

Rogers also edited: 1. ‘ Aytoun’s Poems,’ 
1844. 2. ‘Campbell’s Poems,’ 1870, 3. ‘Sir 
John Scot’s Staggering State of Scottish 
Statesmen,’ 1872. 8. ‘ Poetical Remains of 
King James, 1873. 4. ‘ Hay’s Estimate of 
the Scottish Nobility.’ 5. ‘Glen’s Poems,’ 
1874. 6. ‘Diocesan Registers of Glasgow,’ 
2 vols. 1875 (in conjunction with Mr. Joseph 
Bain). 7. ‘ Boswelliana, 1874. 8. Regi- 
ster of the Church of Crail,’ 1877. 9. ‘Hvents 
in the North of Scotland, 1635 to 1645,’ 1877. 
10. ‘Chartulary of the Cistercian Priory of 
Coldstream,’ 1879. 11. ‘Rental-book of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Cupar-Angus,’ 1880. 
12. ‘The Earl of Stirling’s Register of Royal 
Letters,’ 2 vols. 1884-5. 


[The autobiographical works above named; 
Athenzeum, September 1890. | patie 


ROGERS, DANIEL (1538 ?-1591), diplo- 
matist, eldest son of John Rogers (1500 ?- 
1555) [q. v.], was born at Wittenberg about 
1538, came to England with his family in 
1548, and was naturalised with them in 1552. 
After his father’s death in 1555 he returned to 
Wittenberg, and studied under Melanchthon, 
but returned on Elizabeth’s accession, and 
graduated B.A. at Oxford in August 1561. 
Nicasius Yetswiert, Elizabeth’s secretary of 
the French tongue, who had known his father, 
and whose daughter Susan he afterwards 
married, introduced him to court. His know- 
ledge of languages stood him in good stead. 
He was employed by Sir Henry Norris, the 
English ambassador in Paris between 1566 
and 1570, and sent home much useful intelli- 
gence to Secretary Cecil. In October 1574 
he went with Sir William Winter to Ant- 
werp, and he accompanied an important em- 
bassy to the Netherlands, to treat with the 
Duke of Orange, in June 1575. In July he 
was elected secretary of the fellowship of 
English merchants settled at Antwerp. His 
father had in earlier years been their chap- 
lain. He was still engaged in diplomatic 
business in the Low Countries through 1576, 
and in March 1577 was there again to ne- 
gotiate the terms on which Queen Elizabeth 
was to lend 20,000/. to the States-General. 
This business occupied him till March 1578, 
In September 1580 he was ordered to Germany 
to induce the Duke of Saxony to stay dis- 
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sensions which were threatening a schism 
among German Lutherans. By an unhappy 
mischance he was arrested on imperial ter- 
ritory by the Baron von Anholt, at the 
request of Philip of Spain, and spent four 
years in captivity. His release was procured 
by the baron’s counsellor-at-law, Stephen 
Degner, who had been Roger's fellow-student 
under Melanchthon at Wittenberg. Degner 
promised Rogers’s gaolers 160/. When Rogers 
put the facts before Lord Burghley, the latter 
ordered a collection to be made among the 
clergy to defray the sum. On 5 May 1587 
Rogers was appointed a clerk of the privy 
council; he had already filled the office of 
assistant clerk. He was M.P. for Newport, 
Cornwall, 1588-9. He still occasionally trans- 
acted official business abroad, visiting Den- 
mark in December 1587, and again in June 
1588, when he conveyed expressions of sym- 
pathy from Queen Elizabeth to the young 
king on the death of his father, Frederic IT. 
On his own responsibility he procured an 
arrangement by which the subjects of Den- 
mark and Norway undertook not to. serve 
the king of Spain against England. 

He died on 11 Feb. 1590-1, and was buried 
in the church of Sunbury beside his father- 
in-law’s grave. Ina ‘ Visitation of Middlesex’ 
dated 1634 he was described as ‘ of Sunbury.’ 
According to the same authority he had two 
children—a son Francis, who married a lady 
named Cory; and a posthumous daughter, 
Posthuma, who married a man named Speare. 
The son is said to have left a son, also named 
Francis, but his descendants have not been 
traced. 

Rogers was a man of scholarly tastes, and 
was the intimate friend of the antiquary 
Camden. The latter calls him ‘vir opti- 
mus’ in a letter toSir Henry Savile (Smirn’s 
Epistole, No. 13), and he contemplated a dis- 
course ‘concerning the acts of the Britons’ 
for Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ but it was never 
completed. Camden quotes some Latin 
poems by him in his account of Salisbury, 
including an epigram on the windows, pillars, 
and tower-steps in the cathedral there, which 
he represented as’ respectively equalling in 
number the months, weeks, and days in the 
year. Rogers was also known to the scholar 
Gruter, who described him to Camden as‘ pro- 
testantissimus,’ and he wrote to Hadrianus 
Junius asking him for early references to the 
history of Ireland (Epist. 476,479, 628). He 
wrote Latin verses in praise of Bishop Jewel, 
which are appended to Lawrence Humphrey’s 
‘Life of the Bishop,’ and Latin verses by him 
also figure in the preface to Ortelius’s ‘Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum’ and in Ralph Aggas’s 
description of Oxford University, 1578. 
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[Chester’s John Rogers, 1863, pp. 259-71; 
Wood's Athenze Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 569 ; Hunter’s 
MS. Chorus Vatum in Addit. MS. 24487, ff. 1-2; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Chauncey’s Hertford- 
shire, i. 123.] Sala 


ROGERS, DANIEL (1573-1652), divine, 
eldest son of Richard Rogers (1550 ?-1618) 
(q. v.] of Wethersfield, Essex, by his first 
wife, was born there in 1573, Ezekiel Rogers 
(gq: v.] was his younger brother. He pro- 
ceeded to Christ’s College, Cambridge, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1595-6, and M.A. in 1599, 
and was fellow from 1600 to 1608. Reared 
in the atmosphere of puritanism, Rogers be- 
came at college a noted champion of the 
cause. It is related that when Archbishop. 
Laud sent down a coryphzus to challenge 
the Cambridge puritans, Rogers opposed him 
with such effect that the delighted under- 
graduates carried him out of the schools on 
their shoulders, while a fellow of St. John’s 
bade him go home and hang himself, for he 
would never die with more honour. 

On leaving the university Rogers officiated 
as minister at Haversham, Buckinghamshire, 
but whenStephen Marshall [q. v.], his father’s 
successor at Wethersfield, removed from that 
place to Finchingfield, Rogers returned to 
Wethersfield as lecturer, with Daniel Weld 
or Weald, another puritan, as vicar. ‘He 
had several personal discussions with Laud, 
who paid a high tribute to his scholarship, 
but, after being much harassed for various 
acts of nonconformity, he was suspended by 
the archbishop in 1629. The respect of the 
conforming clergy in North Essex was shown 
by their presenting a memorial to the bishop 
on his behalf, but he apparently left Hssex 
for atime. It is doubtful if he be identical 
with Daniel Rogers, M.A., who was pre- 
sented by the parliament to the rectory of 
Green’s Norton, Northamptonshire, on 22 July 
1648, in succession to Bishop Skinner, who 
vacated the rectory on 16 July 1645, and 
seems to have been intruded into the vicar- 
age of Wotton in the same county in 1647 
(BripéEs, Northamptonshire, ed. Whalley, 
ii, 293). 

The latter part of Rogers’s life was passed 
at Wethersfield, where he had for neighbour 
as vicar of Shalford his relative, Giles Fir- 
min (1614-1697) [q. v.]; a warm royalist. 
On the fast day proclaimed after the execu- 
tion of the king, Rogers, who had preached 
at Wethersfield in the morning, attended 
Firmin’s church in the afternoon, which he 
had only once done before. After the service 
he went home with Firmin and ‘bemoaned 
the king’s death’ (Preface to FrrMin’s 
Weighty Questions). When the army’s peti- 


| tion for tolerance, called ‘the agreement of 
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the people,’ was sent down for the Essex 
ministers to sign, Rogers, on behalf of the 
presbyterians, drew up, and was the first to 
sign, the Essex ‘ Watchmen’s Watchword,’ 
London, 1649, protesting against the tolera- 
tion of any who refused to sign the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

Rogers died on 16 Sept. 1652, aged 80. 
He was buried at Wethersfield. Rogers’s 
first wife, Margaret Bishop, had the reputa- 
tion of a shrew. His second wife, Sarah, 
daughter of John Edward of London, was 
buried at Wethersfield on 21 Dec. 1662. A 
daughter married the Rev. William Jenkyn, 
vicar of All Saints, Sudbury, Suffolk [see 
under JENKYN, WILLIAM]. His son by his 
first wife, Daniel, was minister of Havers- 
ham, Buckinghamshire, from 5 Oct. 1665 
until his death, 5 June 1680; Daniel’s daugh- 
ter, Martha Rogers, was mother of Dr. John 
Jortin [q. v.] 

Rogers was of a morose and sombre tem- 
perament, and his creed was severely Cal- 
vinistic. Never securely satisfied of his own 
salvation, he offered to ‘exchange circum- 
stances with the meanest christian in We- 
thersfield who had the soundness of grace 
in him.’ His religious views developed in 
him a settled gloom, and Firmin’s ‘ Real 
Christian,’ London, 1670, was mainly written 
to counteract his despondency. | Rogers’s 
stepbrother, John Ward, said of him that, 
although he‘ had grace enough for two men, 
he had not enough for himself.’ 

Several of Rogers’s works are dedicated to 
Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick [q. v.], 
and to his countess Susanna, at whose house 
at Leighs Priory he, like ‘all the schis- 
maticall preachers’ in the county, was often 
welcomed. Their titles are: 1. ‘ David's 
Cost, wherein every one who is desirous to 
serve God aright may see what it must cost 
him,’ enlarged from a sermon, London, 1619, 
12mo, 2. ‘A Practicall Catechisme,’ &c.; 
2nd ed. corrected and enlarged, London, 
1633, 4to, published under the author’s 
initials; 8rd ed. London, 1640, 4to; in 1648 
appeared ‘Collections or Brief Notes ga- 
thered out of Mr. Daniel Rogers’ Practical 
Catechism by R. P.’ 3. ‘A Treatise of the 
Two Sacraments of the Gospel,’ &c., by 
D.R.; 8rd ed. London, 1635, 4to, dedicated 
to Lady Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Essex. 4. ‘Matrimoniall Honour, or the 
mutuall crowne and comfort of godly, loyall, 
and chaste marriage,’ London, 1642, 4to. 
5. ‘Naaman the Syrian, his Disease and 
Cure,’ London, 1642, fol.; Rogers’s longest 
work, consisting of 898 pages folio. 

[Firmin’s Weighty Questions Discussed, and 
his Real Christian; Chester’s John Rogers, p. 


243; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii, 231, iii. 
149; Crosby’s Hist. of Baptists, i. 167; Davids’s 
Hist. of Evangel. Nonconf. in Essex, p. 147; 
Life and Death of John Angier, p.67; Prynne’s 
Canterburies Doom, 1646, p. 373 ; Fuller’s Hist. 
of the Uniy. Cambr. ed. Prickett and Wright, p. 
184; Masson’s Life of Milton, ed, 1881, i. 402; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629-81, p. 391; Divi- 
sion of the County of Essex into Classes, 1648 ; 
Essex Watchmen’s Watchword, 1649; Baker's 
Hist. of Northamptonshire, ii. 63; Lipscomb’s 
Hist. of Buckinghamshire; Ranew’s Catalogue, 
1680; Harl. MS. 6071, f. 482; information kindly 
supplied by the master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Registers at Wethersfield, which only 
begin 1648, and are dilapidated.] C.F. 8. 


ROGERS, Str EDWARD (1498?- 
1567 ?), comptroller of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household, born about 1498, was son of 
George Rogers of Lopit, Devonshire, by 
Elizabeth, his wife. The family of Rogers 
in the west of England was influential, and 
benefited largely by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Edward Rogers was an es- 
quire of the body to Henry VIII, and had a 
license to import wine in 1534; on 11 Dec. 
1534 he became bailiff of Hampnes in the 
marches of Calais and Sandgate in Kent. 
On 20 March 1536-7 he received a grant of 
the priory of Cannington, in Somerset. At 
the coronation of Edward VI he was dubbed 
a knight of the carpet, and on 15 Oct. 1549 
was made one of the four principal gentle- 
men of the privy chamber. In January 
1549-50 he was confined to his house in 
connection with the misdemeanours of the 
Earl of Arundel, whom he had doubtless 
assisted in his peculations. But he was 
soon free, and on 21 June 1550 had a pension 
of 50/. granted to him. As an ardent pro- 
testant he deemed it prudent to go abroad in 
Queen Mary’sdays. Under Elizabeth he ob- 
tained important preferment. On 20 Noy. 
1558 he was made vice-chamberlain, captain 
of the guard, and a privy councillor. In 
1560 he succeeded Sir Thomas Parry (d.1560) 
[q. v.] as comptroller of the household. Sir 
James Croft [q. = succeeded him as con- 
troller in 1565. He was M.P. for Tavistock 
1547-52, and for Somerset 15538, 1558, 1559, 
and 1563-7. He died before 21 May 1567, 
when his will, dated 1560, was proved. A 
portrait by an unknown painter, at Woburn, 
is inscribed 1567, and the note states that 
it was drawn when Rogers was sixty-nine. 
He married Mary, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir John Lisle of the Isle of Wight. He 
left a son George, and he speaks also of sons 

sons-in-law] named Thomas Throckmorton, 
homas Harman, and John Chetel. 

[Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, pp. 119 
&c., Additional,1547-65, pp. 487, 530, 549; Acts 
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of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, ii. 345; 
Froude’s Hist. of Engl. iv. 217; Lit. Rem. of 
Hdw.VI (Roxb. Club), exxxii. 244, 359; Parker's 
Corresp. pp. 75sq.,1 Zurich Letters, p. 5”., and 
Grindal’s Works, p. 32, all in the Parker Soc. ; 
Progresses of Queen Eliz. i. 30; Scharf’s Cat. of 
Woburn Pictures; Collinson’s Somerset, i. 231; 
Hugo’s Med. Nunneries of Somerset, Ds 13.755 
Visit. of Somerset (Harl, Soc.), p. 128 ; Brown’s 
Somerset Wills, 2nd ser. p. 90; Strype’s Works 
(Index). ] W.ALJ.A,. 


ROGERS, EZEKIEL (1584 ?-1661), colo- 
nist, born about 1584, was son of Richard 
Rogers (1550?-1618) [q. v.j, incumbent of 
Wethersfield in Essex, and younger brother 
of Daniel Rogers (1573-1652) [q.v.] Hegra- 
duated B.A. in 1604-5 from Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, whence he migrated to 
Christ’s College. He became chaplain in the 
family of Sir Francis Barrington in Essex. He 
was preferred by his patron to the living of 
Rowley in Yorkshire. There he became con- 
spicuous as a preacher, attached himselfto the 
puritan party, and was suspended. In 1638 he 
came witha party of twenty families to New 
England. On 23 May 1639 he was admitted a 
freeman of Massachusetts. Inthe same year 
he and his companions established themselves 
as a township, to which they gave the name of 
their old home, Rowley. Theophilus Eaton 
[q. v-] and John Davenport [q. v.], then en- 
gaged in establishing their colony at New 
Haven, tried to enlist Rogers, but without 
success. In 1639 Rogers wasappointed pastor 
of the new township. In 1648 he preached 
the election sermon, and in 1647 a sermon 
before the general synod at Cambridge. He 
died on 23 Jan. 1661, leaving no issue. He 
was thrice married: (1) to Sarah, widow of 
John Everard; (2) to a daughter of the New 
England divine, John Wilson; (8) to Mary, 
widow of Thomas Barker. ; 

Rogers published in 1642 a short treatise, 
entitled ‘The Chief Grounds of the Christian 
Religion set down by way of catechising, 
gathered long since for the use of an honour- 
able Family,’ London, 1642, Several of his 
letters to John Winthrop, the governor of 
Massachusetts, are published in the ‘Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collection’ (4th ser. vii.) 

[Cotton Mather’s Magnaha ; Winthrop’s Hist. 
of New England (Savage’s edit.); Savage's 
Genealogical Register of New England; Chester's 
John Rogers, p. 249.4 Pipa), 


ROGERS, FRANCIS JAMES NEW- 
MAN (1791-18651), legal writer, son of the 
Rev. James Rogers of Rainscombe, Wilt- 
shire, by Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Francis Newman of Cadbury House, Somer- 
set, was born in 1791. He was educated at 
Eton, matriculated from Oriel College, Ox- 
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ford, on 5 May 1808, graduated B.A. in 
1812, and M.A. in 1815. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 May 1816, 
and to the Inner Temple ad ewndem in 1820, 
He went the western circuit and practised 
in the common-law courts and as a special 
pleader. On 24 Feb. 1837 he was created a 
king’s counsel, and soon after was elected a 
bencher of the Inner Temple. From 1835 
to his death he was recorder of Exeter, and 
from 1842 deputy judge-advocate-general, 
He died at 1 Upper Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don, on 19 July 1851, and was buried in the 
Temple Church on 25 July, having married, 
on 29 June 1822, Julia Eleanora, third daugh- 
ter of William Walter Yea of. Pyrland 
Hall, Somerset, by whom he had three sons 
and two daughters. Two of the sons, Wal- 
ter Lacy Rogers (d. 1885) and Francis New- 
man Rogers (d. 1859), were barristers. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Law and 
Practice of Elections, with Analytical Tables 
and a Copious Index,’ 1820 (dedicated to 
Sir W. D. Best, knt.); 3rd edit. as altered 
by the Reform Acts, 1885; 9th edit. with 
F. 8. P. Wolferstan, 1859; 10th edit. by 
F.S. P. Wolferstan, 1865; 11th edit. (with 
the New Reform Act), 1868; 15th edit. by 
M. Powell, J. C. Carter, and J. S. Sandars, 
1890; 16th edit. by S. H. Day, 1892. 2, ‘Par- 
liamentary Reform Act, 2 Will. IV, -c. 45, 
with Notes containing a Complete Digest of 
Election Law as altered by that Statute,’ 
1832. 3. ‘A Practical Arrangement of Eccle- 
siastical Law,’ 1840; 2nd edit. 1849, 4. ‘The 
Marriage Question: an Attempt to discover 
the True Scripture Argument in the Question 
of Marriage with a Wife’s Sister,’ 1855. 

[Gent. Mag. 1851, ii. 322-3; Ilustr. London 
News, 1851, xix. 1388; Masters of the Bench of 
the Inner Temple, 1883, p. 102.] G.C. B. 


ROGERS, FREDERIC, Baron Bracu- 
ForD (1811-1889), born at Marylebone on 
81 Jan. 1811, was the eldest son of Sir Frede- 
rick Leman Rogers, bart. (d. 13 Dec. 1851),- 
who married, on 12 April 1810, Sophia, se- 
cond daughter and coheiress of the late Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Charles Russell Deare of the 
Bengal artillery. She diedon 16 Feb. 1871. 
He went to Eton in September 1822, and left 
in the sixth form in July 1828. He wascon- 
temporary there with Mr. Gladstone, Bishops 
Hamilton of Salisbury and Selwyn of Lich- 
field, and with Arthur Henry Hallam. 
While at school he contributed, under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Philip Montagu,’ to the ‘ Eton 
Miscellany,’ which Gladstone and Selwyn 
edited. He matriculated from Oriel College, 
Oxford, on 2 July 1828. It is said that his 
choice of a college was due to the fact that 
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John Henry Newman, then on the look-out 
for pupils of promise, had asked a friend at 
Eton to bring the college under the notice of 
his boys. He wasa pupil of Hurrell Froude, 
a fellow Devonian; both Froude and New- 
man soon became his intimate friends, and 
remained so throughout life. 

Rogers was elected Craven scholar in 1829, 
and graduated B.A. in 1832 (taking a double 
first, classics and mathematics), M.A. in 1835, 
and B,C. in 1888, In 1833 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel, his examination 
being ‘in strength of mind’ one of the very 
best that Keble ever knew. He was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 28 Oct. 
1831, and called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1837 


(Fostmr, Men at the Bar, p. 39), but he re- , 


turned to Oxford in 1838, remained a fellow 
of Oriel until 1845, and became Vinerian 
scholar in 1834,and Vinerian fellow in 1840. 
In the last year he spent the winter in Rome 
with James Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott 
(q.v.] His friendship with Dean Church 
began at Oriel in 1838; they travelled 
together through Brittany during the long 
vacation of 1844, and their friendship con- 
tinued unbroken until death. The tractarian 
movement had the sympathy and counsels 
of Rogers, and in 1845 he issued ‘A Short 
Appeal to Members of Convocation on the 
proposed Censure on No. 90.’ During the 
latter part of Newman’sstay at Oxford Rogers 
became for a time somewhat estranged from 
him (Isaac Wixiiams, Autobiography, pp. 
122-3). Rogers was one of the little band 
of enthusiastic churchmen that started on 
21 Jan. 1846 the ‘Guardian’ newspaper. They 
met together in a room opposite the printing 
press in Little Pulteney Street, wrote articles, 


revised proofs, and persevered in their un- | 


remunerative labour until the paper proved 
a success. 

In 1844 Rogers was called to official life 
in London. 


sioner of lands and emigration. In 1857 he 
was appointed assistant commissioner for the 
sale of encumbered estates in the West Indies, 
and in 1858 and 1859 he was employed on a 
special mission to Paris, to settle the condi- 
tions on which the French might introduce 
coolie labour into their colonies. In May 
1860 he succeeded Herman Merivale [q. v.] 
as permanent under-secretary of state for 
the colonies. That office he retained until 
1871. George Higinbotham, an Australian 
ages spoke in 1869 of the colonies as 

aving ‘been really governed during the 
whole of the last fifteen years by a person 
named Rogers’ (Morris, Memoir of Higin- 
botham, p. 183). Honours fell thick on him, 


He became at first registrar of. 
joint-stock companies, and then a commis- | 


| Blachford in Cornwood, Devonshire. 


He succeeded his father as eighth baronet 
in 1851, was created K.C.M.G. in 1869, 
G.C.M.G. in 1883, and a privy councillor in 
1871, and on 4 Nov. 1871 was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Blachford of Wisdome, and 
Al- 
though he served as cathedral commissioner 
from 1880 to 1884, and was appointed in 1881 
chairman of the royal commission on hospi- 
tals for smallpox and fever, and on the best 
means of preventing the spread of infection, 
he dwelt for the most part after 1871 on his 
estate in Devonshire. He restored the chancel 
of Cornwood church, and placed a window of 
stained glass in the south transept. He died 
at Blachford on 21 Nov. 1889. He married, 
at Dunfermline, on 29 Sept. 1847, Georgiana 


| Mary, daughter of Andrew Colvile, formerly 


Wedderburn, of Ochiltree and Craigflower, 
North Britain. She died at Blachford on 
18 July 1900; they had no children. 
Rogers was unswervingly honest and 
markedly sympathetic. While at the colonial 
office he took much trouble over the organisa- 
tion and position of the church in the colonies. 
Walter enlisted Rogers on the ‘Times’ by 
the offer of constant employment (1841-4), 
but the labour soon proved distasteful to him 
(Dean Boyz, Recollections, pp. 286-7). He 


'-wrote for the ‘ British Critic,’ and contri- 


buted some reminiscences of Froude to Dean 
Church’s ‘ Oxford Movement,’ pp. 50-6. An 
article by him on ‘ Mozley’s Essays’ appeared 
in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for June 1879. 


| His views on the conditions under which uni- 
| versity education may be made more avail- 


able for clerks in government offices appeared 
in No. iv. of the additional papers of the 


| Tutors’ Association (Oxford, 1854), and he 


set forth his opinions of South African policy 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ (April 1877) 
and the ‘New Quarterly Review’ (April 
1879). A manuscript autobiography of his 
early years has been published, with a selec- 
tion from his letters, under the editorship of 
Mr. G. E. Marindin (1896). 

[Lord Blachford’s Letters, ed. Marindin, 1896 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Guardian, 27 Nov.1889, 
by Dean Church; Dean Church’s Lifeand Letters; 
Letters of Newman, ed. Mozley; Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography; T. Mozley’s Reminis- 
cences of Oxford.] W.P.C., 

ROGERS, GEORGE, M.D. (1618-1697), 
physician, son of George Rogers, M.D.,afellow 
of the College of Physicians of London, who 
died in 1622, was born in London in 1618. 
He entered in 1635 Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he was a contemporary and friend of 
Christopher Bennet [q. v.] He graduated 
B.A. on 24 Jan. 1638, M.A. 4 Dee. 1641, 
and M.B. 10 Dec. 1642. He then studied 
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medicine at Padua, where he was consul of 
the English nation in the university, and 
graduated M.D. John Evelyn, who con- 
tinued his acquaintance throughout life, 
visited him at Padua in June 1645. He was 
incorporated M.D. at Oxford on 14 April 
1648, and about 1654 began to practise as a 
physician in London. He was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians on 
20 Oct. 1664, was treasurer 1688-5, and was 
president in 1688. In 1681 he delivered the 
Harveian oration, which was printed in 
1682, and of which he gave a copy to Evelyn 
(Evgetyn, Diary). His only other publica- 
tion is a congratulatory Latin poem to his 
friend Christopher Bennet, printed in the 
‘Theatrum Tabidorum’ in 1655. He re- 
signed on 11 Dec. 1691, owing to ill-health, 
the office of elect, which he had held in the 
‘ College of Physicians since 5 Sept. 1682. 
He died on 22 Jan. 1697, and was buried at 
Ruislip, Middlesex. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Hawtrey of Ruislip, and 
had three daughters, who died young, and 
three sons, George, Thomas, and John. 
[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 316; Works; Evelyn’s 
Diary; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ] N. M. 


ROGERS, HENRY (1585 P-1658), theo- 
logian, born in Herefordshire about 1585, was 
son of aclergyman. He matriculated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, on 15 Oct. 1602, and 
graduated B.A. 21 Oct. 1605, M.A. 80 May 
1608, B.D. 13 Dec. 1616, D.D. 22 Nov. 1637, 
He became a noted preacher, and was suc- 
cessively rector of Moccas from 1617, and of 
Stoke-Edith from 1618, and vicar of Foy 
from 16386 to 1642, and of Dorstone—all are 
in Herefordshire. He was installed in the 
prebend of Pratum Majus of Hereford Cathe- 
dral on 28 Nov. 1616 (Lz Nevz, Fastz), 
and in 1638 became lecturer, apparently in 
Hereford, through the influence of Secretary 
Sir John Coke and of George Coke, then 
bishop of Hereford. Laud gave testimony 
that Rogers was ‘ of good learning and con- 
formable’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. i. 
199, 200, 208). Rogers also had the repu- 
tation of being an eminent schoolmaster. In 
the convocation of 1640 ‘he showed him- 
self an undaunted champion’ for the king 
(WaxkzR, Sufferings of the Clergy, i. 35, i. 
348). On the surprise of Hereford by the 
parliamentary forces (December 1645), Rogers 
was imprisoned and deprived of his prebend, 
and on 17 Dec. 1646 of his rectory of Stoke- 
Edith. He subsequently experienced great 
straits, though ‘sometimes comforted by the 
secret munificence of John, lord Scudamore, 
and the slenderer gifts of the loyal gentry’ 
(Waxker, ubi supra; ef. Calendar of Com- 
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mittee for Compounding, v. 8239). He died 
in 1658, and was buried under the parson’s 
seat in Withington church on 15 June 1658. 

Rogers wrote: 1. ‘An Answer to Mr. 
Fisher the Jesuit his five propositions con- 
cerning Luther, by Mr. Rogers, that worthy 
Oxford divine, with some passages also of 
the said Mr. Rogers with the said Mr. 
Fisher. Hereunto is annexed Mr. W. C. 
[i.e. William Orashaw, q. v.] his dialogue 
of the said argument, wherein is discovered 
Fisher's folly’ [London ?], 1623, 4to. 2.‘The 
Protestant church existent, and their faith 
professed in all ages and by whom, with a 
catalogue of councils in all ages who pro- 
fessed the same,’ London, 1688, 4to; dedi- 
cated to George Coke, bishop of Hereford. 

[Wood’s Athenz, ed. Bliss, iii. 81; Rogers’s 
works; information kindly sent by the Rey. 
Thomas Prosser Powell, rector of Dorstone, and 
the Rev. Charles S. Wilton, rector of Foy; 
Havergal’s Fasti Herefordenses.] W. A. S. 

ROGERS, HENRY (1806-1877), Edin- 
burgh reviewer and Christian apologist, was 
third son of Thomas Rogers, surgeon, of St. 
Albans, where he was born on 18 Oct. 1806. 
He was educated at private schools and by his 
father, a man of profound piety and more 
than ordinary culture, who, bred a church- 
man, had early attached himself to the con- 
gregationalist sect. In his seventeenth year 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon at Milton- 
next-Sittingbourne, Kent; but a perusal of 
John Howe’s discourse on ‘The Redeemer’s 
Tears wept over Lost Souls’ diverted his at- 
tention from surgery to theology, and after 
somewhat less than three years spent at 
Highbury College, he entered the congrega- 
tionalist ministry in June 1829, His first 
duty was that of assistant pastor of the 
church at Poole, Dorset, whence in 1832 he 
returned to Highbury College as lecturer on 
rhetoric and logic. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of English language 
and literature at University College, Lon- 
don, which in 1839 he exchanged for that of 
English literature and language, mathema- 
tics and mental philosophy in Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. That post he held for 
nearly twenty years. An incurable throat 
affection early compelled him to abandon 
preaching, so that his entire leisure was free 
for literary pursuits. 

In 1826 Rogers published a small volume 
of verse, entitled ‘ Poems Miscellaneous and 
Sacred;’ and at Poole he began to write 
for the nonconformist periodical press. On 
his return to London he contributed intro- 
ductory essays to editions of Joseph Tru- 
man’s ‘Discourse of Natural and Moral Im- 
potency,’ the works of Jonathan Edwards, 
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Jeremy Taylor (1834-5), and Edmund Burke 
(1836-7) and Robert Boyle’s ‘ Treatises on 
the High Veneration Man’s Intellect owes 
to God, on Things above Reason, and on the 
Style of the Holy Scriptures” In 1886 he 
issued his first important work, ‘The Life 
and Character of John Howe’ (1630-1705) 
[q. v.] (London, 8vo), of which later edi- 
tions appeared in 1863, 12mo; 1874, 8vo; 
and 1879, 8vo. In 1887 he edited, under 
the title ‘The Christian Correspondent,’ 
a classified collection of four hundred and 
twenty-three private letters ‘by eminent 
persons of both sexes, exemplifying the fruits 
of holy living and the blessedness of holy dy- 
ing,’ London, 3vols.12mo. In October 1839 he 
commenced, with an article on‘ TheStructure 
of the English Language,’ a connection with 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ which proved to be 
durable. In 1850 two volumes of selected 
‘Essays’ contributed to that organ were 
published, and a third in 1855, London, 8vo. 
Still further selected and augmented, these 
miscellanies were reprinted at London in 
1874 as ‘Essays, Critical and Biographical, 
contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review,”’ 
2 vols. 8vo, and ‘Essays on some Theological 
Controversies, chiefly contributed to the 
“ Hdinburgh Review,”’ 8vo (cf. for his unac- 
knowledged essays bibliographical noteinfra). 

In 1852 Rogers issued anonymously, as 
‘by F. B.,’ the work upon which his fame 
chiefly rests, ‘The Eclipse of Faith, or a 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic ’ (London, 8vo), 
a piece of clever dialectics, in which the 
sceptic (Harrington) plays the part of can- 
did and remorseless critic of the various 
forms of rationalism then prevalent. The 
liveliness of the dialogue and the adroit use 
made of the Socratic elenchus to the con- 
fusion of the infidel and the confirmation of 
the faithful gave the work great vogue with 
the religious public of its day, so that in the 
course of three years it passed through six 
editions. From Mr. Francis William New- 
man, who figured in its pages in the thinnest 
of disguises, it elicited an animated ‘ Reply,’ 
to which Rogers rejoined in an equally ani- 
mated ‘ Defence of “The Eclipse of Faith,” ’ 
London, 1854 (8rd edit. 1860). 

To the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (8th 
edit.) Rogers contributed the articles on 
Bishop Butler (1854), Gibbon, Hume, and 
Robert Hall (1856), Pascal and Paley 
(1859), and Voltaire (1860). In 1858 he 
succeeded to the presidency of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College, with which he 
held the chair of theology until 1871. His 
leisure he employed in editing the works of 
John Howe, which appeared at London in 
1862-8, 6 vols. 12mo, and in contributing to 


‘Good Words’ and the ‘ British Quarterly’ 
(for his articles, most of which have been re- 
printed, see infra). His health failing, he re- 
tired in 1871 to Silverdale, Morecambe Bay, 
whence in 1878 he removed to Pennal Tower, 
Machynlleth, where he died on 20 Aug. 1877. 
His remains were interred in St. Luke’s 
Churchyard, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

In Rogers a piety, which, though essen- 
tially puritan, had in it no tinge of sourness, 
was united with a keen and sceptical intel- 
lect. He was widely read, especially in the 
borderland between philosophy and theology, 
but he was neither a philosopher nor a theo- 
logian. In criticism he is seen to advantage 
in the essays on Luther, Leibnitz, Pascal, 
Plato, Des Cartes, and Locke in the same col- 
lection. As a Christian apologist he con- 
tinued the tradition of the last century, and 
was especially influenced by Butler. His 
last work, ‘The Supernatural Origin of the 
Bible inferred from itself’ (the Congrega- 
tional Lecture for 1873), London, 1874, 8vo 
(8th edit. 1893), evinces no little ingenuity. 
His style is at its best in two volumes of 
imaginary letters entitled ‘Selections from 
the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson, 
Esq.’ (the pseudonym being an anagram for 
his own name), London, 1857, 8vo; 3rd edit. 
1861. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and engaging companion. 

Rogers married four times: first, in 1830, 
Sarah Frances, eldest daughter of W.N. Ben- 
tham of Chatham, a relative of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who died soon after giving birth to her 
third child; secondly, in November 1834, her 
sister, Elizabeth, who died in the autumn 
of the following year, after giving birth to 
her first child. As the law then stood his 
second marriage was not ab initio void, but 
only voidable by an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
He married thirdly, in 1842, Emma, daugh- 
ter of John Watson of Finsbury Square, 
London; she also died in giving birth to 
her first child, and Rogers married fourthly, 
in 1857, Jane, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Fletcher of Manchester. She died in 1891, 
having endowed scholarships in memory of 
her husband at the Lancashire Independent 
College and the Owens College, Manchester. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Rogers 
published: 1. ‘General Introduction to a 
Course of Lectureson English Grammar and 
Composition,’ 1837. 2. ‘Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Thomas Fuller;’ reprinted from the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ in the ‘Travellers’ 
Library,’ vol. xv. 1856. 3. ‘A Sketch of the 
Life and Character of the Rey. A.C. Simpson, 
LL.D.;’ reprinted from the ‘British Quar- 
terly Review,’ 1867, 8vo. 4. ‘Essays’ from 
‘Good Words,’ 1867,8vo. 5,‘Essay ’ introdue- 
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tory to a new edition of Lord Lyttelton’s 
‘ Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
1868. The following articles are also under- 
stood to be his work: ‘Religious Movement in 
Germany’ (Edinburgh Review, January 1846), 
‘Marriage with the Sister of a Deceased Wife’ 
(sé. April 1853), ‘Macaulay’s Speeches’ (2d. 
Ottober 1854), ‘Servetus and Calvin’ (Brit. 
Quarterly Review, May 1849), ‘Systematic 
Theology’ (#5. January 1866), ‘ Nonconfor- 
mity in Lancashire’ (75. July 1869). 
Rogers’s portrait and a memoir by R. W. 
Dale are prefixed to the eighth edition of the 
‘ Superhuman Origin of the Bible,’ 1898, 8vo. 
[Dale’s Memoir above mentioned; Macvey 
Napier’s Selection from the Correspondence of the 
late Macvey Napier, 1879; Evangel. Mag, 1877, 
vii. 599; Congregational Yearbook, 1878, p. 3473 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xi. 285.] J. M. R. 


ROGERS, ISAAC (1754-1839), watch- 
maker, son of Isaac Rogers, Levant merchant 
and watchmaker, was born in White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street, on 18 Aug. 1754. 
His father did a good trade in watches in 
foreign markets, and a specimen of his work 
is in the British Museum. Educated at Dr. 
Milner’s school, Peckham, the son was ap- 
prenticed, and in 1776 succeeded, to his 
father’s business at 4 White Hart Court. 
On 2 Sept. 1776 he was admitted to the free- 
dom of the Clockmakers’ Company by patri- 
mony, and on 11 Jan. 1790 became a livery- 
man, on 9 Oct. 1809 a member of the court of 
assistants, in 1823 warden, and on 29 Sept. 
1824 master. In 1802 he moved his business to 
24 Little Bell Alley, Coleman Street. He was 
also a member of the Levant Company, and 
carried on an extensive trade with Turkey, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, and the West Indies. 
He designed and constructed two regulators 
—one with a mercurial pendulum, and the 
other with a gridiron pendulum, One of the 
projectors of a society for the improvement 
of naval architecture, he became treasurer 
of the society in 1799. He was much inte- 
rested in the promotion of methods of light- 
ing the streets with gas, and on the esta- 
blishment of the Imperial Gas Company in 
1818 was elected one of the directors and 
subsequently chairman of the board. In 
conjunction with Henry Olarke and George 
Atkins, he devised a permanent accumula- 
tion fund as a-means of restoring the finances 
of the Clockmakers’ Company. He died in 
December 1889. His portrait is in the com- 
pany’s collection in the Guildhall Library. 

[E. J. Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches, p. 348; Britten’s Former Clock and 
Watch Makers, p. 872; Atkins and Overall’s Ac- 
eount of the Company of Clockmakers, pp. 83, 
88, 89, 148,173, 185, 215, 282.] W. A.8. H. 
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ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD 
(1823-1890), political economist, eleventh son 
of George Vining Rogers, was born at West 
Meon, Hampshire, in 1828, Educated first 
at Southampton and King’s College, Lon- 
don, he matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, on 9 March 1843, graduated B.A. with 
a first class in lit. hum. in 1846, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1849. An ardent high- 
churchman, he was ordained shortly after 
taking his degree, and became curate of St, 
Paul’s, Oxford. In 1856 he also acted volun- 
tarily as assistant curate at Headington, 
near Oxford. He threw himself into paro- 
chial work with energy; but, losing sympathy 
with the tractarian movement after 1860, he 
resolved to abandon the clerical profession. 
He was subsequently instrumental in obtain- 
ing the Clerical Disabilities Relief Act, by 
which clergymen could resign their orders, 
Of this act he was the first to avail himself 
(10 Aug. 1870). 

On graduating Rogers had settled in Ox- 
ford, and, while still engaged in clerical 
work, had made some reputation as a suc- 
cessful private tutor in classics and philo- 
sophy. In 1859 he published an ‘Intro- 
ductory Lecture to the Logie of Aristotle,’ 
and in 1865 an edition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. He was long engaged on a ‘ Dic- 
tionary to Aristotle,’ which he abandoned in 
1860 on the refusal of the university press 
to bear the expense of printing it ; the manu- 
script is now at Worcester College, Oxford, 
Later contributions to classical literature 
were a translation of Euripides’ ‘ Bacche’ 
into English verse in 1872, and some ‘ Verse 
Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams’ imitated 
from Horace and Juvenal in 1876. He was 
examiner in the final classical school in 1857 
and 1858, and in classical moderations in 
1861 and 1862. In the administrative work 
of the university he took a large share; but 
he severely criticised the professorial system 
and the distribution of endowments in ‘ Hdu- 
cation in Oxford: its Methods, its Aids, and 
its Rewards,’ 1861. In later life, while ad- 
vocating the admission of women to the ex- 
aminations and the revival of non-collegiate 
membership of the university, he disapproved 
of the official recognition by the university 
of English literature and other subjects of 
study which had previously lain outside the 
curriculum. From an early period Rogers 
devoted much of his leisure to the study of 
political economy, and in 1859 he was elected 
first Tooke professor of statistics and economic 
science at King’s College, London. This 
office he held till his death, besides acting 
for some years as examiner in political eco- 
nomy at the university of London. In1860 
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he began his researches into the history of 
agriculture and prices, on which his per- 
manent fame rests. In 1862 he was elected 
by convocation for a term of five years 
Drummond professur of political economy 
in the university of Oxford. He zealously 
performed the duties of his new office, and 
in 1867, when his tenure of the Drum- 
mond professorship expired, he offered him- 
self for re-election. But his advanced poli- 
tical views, and his activity as a speaker 
on political platforms, had offended the 
more conservative members of convocation. 
Bonamy Price [q. v.] was put up as a rival 
candidate, and, after an active canvas on 
his behalf, was elected by a large majority. 
Despite his rejection, Rogers busily con- 
tinued his economic investigations. He had 
published the first two volumes of his ‘ His- 
tory of Agriculture’in 1866. There followed 
in 1868 a student’s ‘Manual of Political 
Economy,’ in 1869 his edition of Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ and in 1871 an 
elementary treatise on ‘Social Economy.’ 
One of Rogers’s elder brothers, John Bligh 
Rogers, who was engaged in medical prac- 
tice at Droxford, Hampshire, had married 
Emma, sister of Richard Cobden, on 16 Oct. 
1827. This connection brought Rogers in 
his youth to Cobden’s notice, and the two 
men, despite the difference in their ages, 
were soon on terms of intimacy. Rogers 
adopted with ardour Cobden’s political and 
- economic views, and, though subsequent ex- 
perience led him to reconsider some of them, 
he adhered to Cobden’s leading principles 
through life. He was a frequent visitor at 
Cobden’s house at Dunsford, and Cobden 
visited Rogers at Oxford. After Cobden’s 
death Rogers preached the funeral sermon 
at West Lavington church on 9 April 1865, 
and he defended Cobden’s general political 
position in ‘Cobden and Modern Political 
Opinion, 1873. He was an early and an 
active member of the Cobden Club. Through 
Cobden he came to know John Bright, 
and, although his relations with Bright 
were never close, he edited selections of 
Bright’s public speeches in 1868 and 1879, 
and co-operated with him in preparing Cob- 
den’s speeches for the press in 1870. Under 
such influences Rogers threw himself into 
political agitation, and between 1860 and 
1880 proved himself an effective platform 
speaker. He championed the cause of the 
North during the American civil war, and 
warmly denounced the acts of Governor 
Eyre in Jamaica, In the controversy over 
elementary education he acted with the ad- 
vanced section of the National Education 
League. In 1867 he contributed an article on 


bribery to ‘ Questions for a Reformed Parlia- 
ment.’ He was always well disposed towards 
theco-operative movement, and presided at the 
seventh annual congress in London in 1875. 

Having thus fitted himself for a seat in 
parliament, Rogers was in 1874 an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Scarborough in the 
liberal interest. From 1880 to 1885 he re- 
presented, together with Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., the borough of Southwark. Afterthe 
redistribution of seats by the act of 1885 he 
was returned for the Bermondsey division. 
He took little part in the debates of the 
House of Commons, but on 10 March 1886 
moved and carried a resolution recommend- 
ing that local rates should be divided be- 
tween owner and occupier. He followed 
Mr. Gladstone in his adoption of the policy 
of home rule in 1886, and consequently 
failed to retain his seat for Bermondsey at 
the general election in July of that year. 

Before and during his parliamentary career 
Rogers lectured on history at Mr. Wren’s 
‘coaching’ establishment in Bayswater. But 
he still resided for the most part at Oxford, 
and continued his contributions to economic 
literature. In 1883 he was appointed lecturer 
in political economy at Worcester College, 
and on the death of his old rivai, Bonamy 
Price, in 1888, he was re-elected to the 
Drummond professorship at Oxford. He 
died at Oxford on 12 Oct. 1890. 

Rogers married, on 19 Dec. 1850, at Peters« 
field, Anna, only daughter of William Pes~ 
kett, surgeon, of Petersfield; she died with- 
out issue in 1858. On 14 Dec. 1854 Rogers 
married his second wife, Anne Susanna 
Charlotte, second daughter of H. R. Rey- 
nolds, esq., solicitor to the treasury, by 
whom he had issue five sons and a daughter. 
A portrait by Miss Margaret Fletcher is in 
the possession of the National Liberal Club, 
the library of which owes much to his 
counsel, and another by the same artist is in 
the hall of Worcester College, Oxford. 

It is as an economic historian that Rogers 
deserves to beremembered. Of minute and 
scholarly historical investigation he was a 
keen advocate, and to his chief publica- 
tion, ‘History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 
English historical writers stand deeply in- 
debted. Nosimilarrecord exists for any other 
country. The full title of the work was ‘A 
History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land from the year after the Oxford Parlia- 
ment (1259) to the commencement of the 
Continental War (1793), compiled entirely 
from original and contemporaneous records.’ 
Vols. i. and ii. (1259-1400) were published 
at Oxford in 1866, 8vo; vols. iii. and iv. 
(1401-1582) in 1882 ; vols. v. and vi. (1583- 
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1702) in 1887 ; while vols. vii. and viii. (1702- 
1793), for which Rogers had made large col- 
lections, are being prepared for publication 
by his fourth son, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers. 

Rogers published both the materials which 
he extracted from contemporary records and 
the averages and the conclusions he based 
upon them. The materials are of permanent 
value, but some of his conclusions have been 
assailed as inaccurate. He sought to trace 
the influence of economic forces on political 
movements, and appealed to history to illus- 
trate and condemn what he regarded as eco- 
nomic fallacies. But heseems to have over- 
estimated the prosperous condition of the 
English labourer in the middle ages, and to 
have somewhat exaggerated the oppressive 
effects of legislation on his position in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. 
Frederic Seebohm proved that Rogers greatly 
underestimated the effects on the rural popu- 
lation of the ‘black death’ of 1349 (cf. Fort- 
nightly Review, ii. iii. iv.) ; Dr. Cunningham 
has shown that Rogers seriously antedated 
the commutation of villein-service, and mis- 
apprehended the value of the currency in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce, passim). 
But it should be recognised that much of 
Rogers’s vast work is that of a pioneer 
making roadsthrough an unexplored country. 
To abstract economic theory Rogers made 
no important contribution. He objected to 
the method and to many of the conclusions 
of the Ricardian school of economists, but 
he never shook himself free from their con- 
ceptions. Nor had he much sympathy with 
the historical school of economists of the 
type of Roscher. 

Several of Rogers’s other publications were 
largely based upon the ‘History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices.’ Of these the most impor- 
tant was‘ Six Centuries of Workand Wages’ 
(2 vols. London, 1884, 8vo; new edition re- 
vised in one volume, London, 1886, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1890, 8vo). Eight chapters of his ‘ Six 
Centuries ’ were reprinted separately as‘ The 
History of Work and Wages,’ 1885, 8vo. 
His ‘ First Nine Years of the Bank of Eng- 
land,’ Oxford, 1887, 8vo, and _his article ‘ Fi- 
nance’ in the ‘ Encylopedia Britannica,’ 9th 
edit., are valuable contributions to financial 
history. The former reprints a weekly regis- 
ter discovered by Rogers of the prices of 
bank stock from 1694 to 1703, with a narra- 
tive showing the reasons of the fluctuations. 

Rogers also published: 1. ‘ Primogeniture 
and Entail,’ &c., Manchester, 1864, 8vo. 
2. ‘ Historical Gleanings: a series of sketches, 
Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett,’ 
London, 1869, 8vo; 2nd ser. Wiclif, Laud, 
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Wilkes, Horne Tooke, London, 1870, 8vo. 
3. ‘Paul of Tarsus: an inquiry into the 
Times and the Gospel of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, by a Graduate’ [anon.], 1872, 8vo. 
4. ‘A Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, with Historical Introductions,’ 
&c., 3 vols. Oxford, 1875, 8vo. 5. ‘The Cor- 
respondence of the English establishment, 
with the Purpose of its Foundation,’ London 
[1875], 8vo. 6, ‘Loci e Libro Veritatum. 
Passages selected from Gascoyne’s Theo- 
logical Dictionary ... .’ 1881, 4to. 7, ‘En- 
silage in America: its Prospects in English 
Agriculture,’ London, 1883, 8vo; 2nd edit., 
with a new introduction on the progress of 
ensilage in England during 1883-4, London, 
1884, 8vo. 8. ‘The British Citizen: his 
Rights and Privileges,’ 1885 (in the People’s 
Library.) 9. ‘Holland’ (Story of the Nations 
series), 1888, 8vo. 10. ‘The Relations of 
Economic Science to Social and Political 
Action,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 11. ‘The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo; there are translations in 
French, German, and Spanish. 12. ‘ Oxford 
City Documents . . . 1268-1665’ (Oxford 
Historical Society), Oxford, 1891, - 8vo. 
18. ‘Industrial and Commercial History of 
England,’ a course of lectures, edited by his 
fourth son, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers, London, 
1892, 8vo. 

Josepx Rogers (1821-1889), medical 
practitioner, elder brother of the above, for 
forty years actively promoted reform in the 
administration ofthe poor law. Commencing 
practice in London in 1844, he became super- 
numerary medical officer at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
in 1855, on the occasion of an outbreak of 
cholera. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed medical officer to the Strand work- 
house. In 186] he gave evidence before the 
select committee of the House of Commons 
on the supply of drugs in workhouse in- 
firmaries, when his views were adopted by 
the committee. In 1868 his zeal for reform 
brought him into conflict with the guardians, 
and the president of the poor-law board, 
after an inquiry, removed him from office, 
In 1872 he became medical officer of the 
Westminster infirmary. Here also the 
guardians resented his efforts at reform and 
suspended him, but he was reinstated by 
the president of the poor-law board, and 
his admirers presented him witha testimonial 
consisting of three pieces of plate and a 
cheque for 1507. He was the founder and 
for some time president of the Poor Law 
Medical Officers’ Association. The system 
of poor-law dispensaries and separate sick 
wards, with proper staffs of medical atten- 
dants and nurses, is due to the efforts of 
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Rogers and his colleagues, He died in 
April 1889. His ‘Reminiscences’ were 
edited by his brother, J. E. Thorold Rogers, 

[René de Laboulaye’s Thorold Rogers, Les 
Théories surla Propriété (1891); Times, 10 April 
1889, 14 Oct. 1890; Academy, 1890, ii. 341; 
Atheneum, 1890, ii. 512; Guardian, 1890, ii. 
1609; Economic Review, 1891, vol. i. No. 1; 
Dr. Rogers’s Reminiscences; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon, 1715-1886, iii, 1219.] W.A.S.H. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1500 ?-1655), first 
martyr in the Marian persecution, born about 
1500 at Deritend in the parish of Aston, 
near Birmingham, was son of John Rogers 
a loriner, of Deritend, by his wife, Margery 
Wyatt (cf. R. K. Dent, John Rogers of Deri- 
tand, in ‘ Transactions of Birmingham Ar- 
cheological Section’ [Midland Institute] 
1896). After being educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, he graduated B.A. in 1526. 
Heis doubtless the John Rogers who was pre- 
sented on 26 Dec. 1532 to the London rectory 
of Holy Trinity, or Trinity the Less, now 
united with that of St. Michael, Queenhithe. 
He resigned the benefice at the end of 1534, 
when he seems to have proceeded to Ant- 
werp to act as chaplain to the English mer- 
chant adventurers there. He was at the 
time an orthodox catholic priest, but at Ant- 
werp he met William Tindal, who was en- 
gaged on his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into English. This intimacy quickly 
led Rogers to abandon the doctrines of Rome; 
but he enjoyed Tindal’s society only for a 
few months, for Tindal was arrested in the 
spring of 1535, and was burnt alive on 
6 Oct. next year. The commonly accepted 
report that Rogers saw much of Coverdale 
during his early sojourn in Antwerp is re- 
futed by the fact that Coverdale was in 
England at the time. Rogers soon proved 
the thoroughness of his conversion to pro- 
testantism by taking a wife. This was late 
in 1536 or early in 1537, The lady, Adriana 
de Weyden (thesurname, which means ‘mea- 
dows,’ Lat. prata, was anglicised into Pratt), 
was of an Antwerp family. ‘She was more 
richly endowed,’ says Fox, ‘ with virtue and 
soberness of life than with worldly treasures,’ 
After his marriage Rogers removed to Wit- 
tenberg, to take charge of a protestant con- 
gregation. He rapidly became proficient in 
German. 

There seems no doubt that soon after his 
arrest Tindal handed over to Rogers his in- 
complete translation of the Old Testament, 
and that Rogers mainly occupied himself 
during 1536 in preparing the English version 
of the whole bible for the press, including 
Tindal’s translation of the New Testament 
which had been already published for the first 
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timein 1526. Tindal’s manuscript draft of the 
Old Testament reached the end of the Book 
of Jonah. But Rogers did not include that 
book, and only employed Tindal’s rendering 
to the close of the second book of Chronicles. 
To complete the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament and Apocrypha, he borrowed, for the 
most part without alteration, Miles Cover- 
dale’s rendering, which had been published 
in 1535. His sole original contribution to 
the translation was a version of the ‘ Prayer 
of Manasses’ in the Apocrypha, which he 
drew from a French Bible printed at Neu- 
chatel by Pierre de Wingle in 1535. The 
work was printed at the Antwerp press of 
Jacob von Meteren, The wood-engravings of 
the title and of a drawing of Adam and Eve 
were struck from blocks which had been used 
in a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeck in 1533. 
Richard Grafton [q. v.] of London purchased 
the sheets, and, after presenting a copy to 
Cranmer in July 1537, obtained -permission 
to sell the edition (of fifteen hundred copies) 
in England. The title ran: ‘The Byble, 
which is all the Holy Scripture: in whych 
are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament - 
truly and purely translated into Englysh by 
Thomas Matthew, MDXXXVII. Set forth 
with the kinges most gracyous Lyce[n]ce.’ 
The volume comprised 1,110 folio pages, 
double columns, and was entirely printed in 
black letter. Three copies are in the British 
Museum. A second folio edition (of greater 
rarity) appeared in 1538, and Robert Red- 
man is credited with having produced a 
16mo edition in five volumes in 1540; of 
this no copy is known. It was twice re- 
printed in 1549: first, by Thomas Raynalde 
and William Hyll, and again by John Day 
and William Seres, with notes by Edmund 
Becke[q.v.] Nicholas Hyll printed the latest 
edition in 1651. 

Although Rogers’s responsibility for the 
translation is small, to him are due the valu- 
able prefatory matter and the marginal notes, 
The latter constitute the first English com- 
mentary on the Bible. The prefatory matter 
includes, firstly, ‘The Kalendarand Almanack 
for xviii yeares’ from 1538; secondly, ‘An 
exhortacyon onto the Studye of the Holy 
Scripture gathered out of the Byble,’ signed 
with Rogers’s initials ‘I. R.’ (the only direct 
reference to Rogers made in the volume); 
thirdly, ‘The summe and content of all the 
Holy Scripture, both of the Old and Newe 
Testament ;’ fourthly, a dedication to King 
Henry, signed ‘Thomas Matthew ;’ fifthly 
‘a table of the pryncypall matters conteyned 
in the Byble, in whych the readers may 
fynde and practyse many commune places,’ 
occupying twenty-six folio pages, and com- 
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bining the characteristics of a dictionary, a 
concordance, and a commentary; andsixthly, 
‘The names of all the bokes in the Byble, and 
a brief rehersall of the yeares passed sence 
the begynnynge of the worlde unto 1588,’ 
In the ‘table of the princypall matters’ the 
passages in the Bible which seemed to Rogers 
to confute the doctrines of the Romish church 
are very fully noted. An introductory ad- 
dress to the reader prefaces the apocryphal 
books, which are described as uninspired. 

By adopting the pseudonym ‘Thomas Mat- 
thew’ on the title-page, and when signing 
the dedication to Henry VIII, Rogers doubt- 
less hoped to preserve himself from Tindal’s 
fate. He was thenceforth known as‘ Rogers, 
alias Matthew,’ and his bible was commonly 
quoted as ‘Matthew’s Bible.’ 

It was the second complete printed version 
in English, Coverdale’s of 1535 being the 
first. Rogers’s labours were largely used in 
the preparation of the Great Bible (1539- 
1540), on which was based the Bishop’s Bible 
(1568), the latter being the main foundation 
of the Authorised Version of 1611. Hence 
Rogers may be credited with having effec- 
tively aided in the production of the classical 
English translation of the Bible (J. R. Dorz, 
Old Bibles, 1888, pp. 113 seq.; EapiE, Eng- 
lish Bible, i. 309 sqq.; ANDERSON, Annals of 
the English Bible, 1. 519 sq.) 

Rogers returned to London in the summer 
of 1548. For a time he resided with the pub- 
lisher, Edward Whitchurch, the partner of 
Richard Grafton, and Whitchurch published 
for him ‘A Waying and Considering of the 
Interim, by the honour-worthy and highly 
learned Phillip Melancthon, translated into 
Englyshe by John Rogers.’ Rogers’s preface 
is dated 1 Aug. 1548. ‘The Interim’ was 
the name applied to an edict published by the 
Emperor Charles V’s orders in the diet of 
Augsburg on 15 May 1548, bidding protes- 
tants conform to catholic practices. Accord- 
ing to Foxe’s story, which may betrue, though 
some details are suspicious, Rogers in 1550 
declined to use his influence with Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to prevent the 
anabaptist, Joan Bocher, from suffering death 
by burning. Rogers told the friend who in- 
terceded with him for the poor woman that 
death at the stake was a gentle punishment. 
‘Well, perhaps,’ the friend retorted, pro- 
phetically, ‘you may yet find that you your- 
self shall have your hands full of this so 

entle fire’ (Foxz, Commentarii Rerum in 
Feclesia Gestarum, p. 202). 

On 10 May 1550 Rogers was presented 
simultaneously to the rectory of St. Mar- 
garet Moyses and the vicarage of St. Se- 
pulchre, both in London, They were crown 
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livings, but Nicasius Yetswiert, whose 
daughter married Rogers’s eldest son, was 
patron of St. Sepulchre pro hac vice. On 
24 Aug. 1551 Rogers was appointed to the 
valuable prebend of St. Pancras in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Nicholas Ridley [q. v.], bishop of 
London. With the prebend went the rectory 
of Chigwell, but this benefice brought no 
pecuniary benefit. Ridley formed a high 
opinion of Rogers’s zeal. He wrote some- 
what enigmatically to Sir John Cheke, on 
23 July 1551, that he was a preacher ‘ who 
for detecting and confuting of the anabaptists 
and papists in Essex, both by his preaching 
and by his writing, is enforced now to bear 
Christ’s cross,’ Subsequently the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s appointed him divinity 
lecturer in the cathedral. But Rogers’s atti- 
tude to the government was not wholly com- 
placent. The greed of the chief courtiers 
about Edward VI excited his disgust, and 
in a sermon at Paul’s Cross he denounced 
the misuse of the property of the suppressed 
monasteries with such vigour that he was 
summoned before the privy council. He 
made an outspoken defence, and no further 
proceedings are known to have been taken. 
But at the same time he declined to conform 
to the vestments, and insisted upon wearing 
a round cap. Consequently, it would appear, 
he was temporarily suspended from his post 
of divinity lecturer at St. Paul’s. According 
to an obscure entry in the ‘Privy Council 
Register’ in June 1553, orders were then 
issued by the council to the chapter to ad- 
mit him within the cathedral, apparently to 
fulfil the duties of divinity-lecturer. In 
April 1552 he secured a special act of par- 
liament naturalising his wife and such of 
his children as had been born in Germany. 
On 16 July 15538, the second Sunday after 
the death of Edward VI and the day before 
Mary was proclaimed queen, Rogerspreached, 
by order of Queen Jane’s council, at Paul’s 
Cross. Unlike Ridley, who had occupied 
that pulpit the previous Sunday, he con- 
fined himself to expounding the gospel of the 
day. On6Aug., three days after Queen Mary’s 
arrival in London, Rogers preached again at 
the same place. He boldly set forth ‘ such 
true doctrine as he and others had there 
taught in King Edward’s days, exhorting 
the people constantly to remain in the same, 
and to beware of all pestilent Popery, idola- 
try, and superstition.’ For using such lan- 
guage he was summoned before the council. 
He explained that he was merely preaching 
the religion established by parliament. 
Nothing followed immediately, but Rogers 
never preached again. On the 16th he was 
again summoned before the council. The 
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register described him as ‘ John Rogers alias 
Matthew.’ He was now ordered to confine 
himself to his own house, within the cathe- 
dral close of St. Paul’s, and to confer with 
none who were not of his own household. 
About Christmas-time his wife, with eight 
female friends, paid a fruitless visit to Lord- 
chancellor Gardiner to beg his enlargement. 
He had been deprived of the emoluments 
of his benefices. The St. Pancras prebend was 
filled as early as 10 Oct. 1553, and, although 
no successor was inducted into the vicarage of 
St. Sepulchre until 11 Feb. 1555, Rogers de- 
rived no income from it in the interval. On 
27 Jan. 1554 Rogers was, at the instigation 
of Bonner, the new bishop of London, re- 
moved to Newgate. 

With Hooper, Lawrence Saunders, Brad- 
ford, and other prisoners, Rogers drew up, 
on 8 May 1554, a confession of faith, which 
adopted Calvinistic doctrines in their ex- 
tremest form (Fox). Thenceforth Rogers’s 
troubles rapidly increased. He had to pur- 
chase food at his own cost, his wife was rarely 
allowed to visit him, and petitions to Gardiner 
and Bonner for leniency met with noresponse. 
In December 1554 Rogers and the other im- 
prisoned preachers, Hooper, Ferrar, Taylor, 
Bradford, Philpot, and Saunders, petitioned 
the king and queen in parliament for an op- 
portunity to discuss freely and openly their 
religious doctrines, expressing readiness to 
suffer punishment if they failed fairly to esta- 
blish their position. Foxe states that while 
in prison Rogers wrote much, but that his 
papers were seized by the authorities. Some 
of the writings ascribed to his friend Brad- 
ford may possibly be by him, but, beyond 
his reports of his examination, no lite- 
rary compositions by him belonging to the 
period of his imprisonment survive. The 
doggerel verses ‘ Give ear, my children, to my 
words, which are traditionally assigned to 
Rogers while in prison, were really written 
by another protestant martyr, Robert Smith. 

In December 1554 parliament revived the 
penal acts against the lollards, to take effect 
from 20 Jan. following. On 22 Jan. 1555 
Rogers and ten other protestant preachers 
confined in London prisons were brought 
before the privy council, which was then 
sitting in Gardiner’s house in Southwark. 
To Gardiner’s opening inquiry whether he 
acknowledged the papal creed and authority, 
Rogers replied that he recognised Christ 
alone as the head of the church. In the 
desultory debate that followed Rogers held 
his own with some dexterity. Gardiner de- 
clared that the scriptures forbad him to dis- 
pute with a heretic. ‘Ideny that I am a 
heretic,’ replied Rogers, ‘Prove that first, 


and then allege your text.’ From only one 
of the councillors present—Thomas Thirlby, 
bishop of Ely—did he receive, according to 
his own account, ordinary civility. Before 
the examination closed he wasrudely taunted 
with having by his marriage violated canoni- 
callaw. On 28 Jan. Cardinal Pole directed 
a commission of bishops and others to take 
proceedings against persons liable to prose- 
cution under the new statutes against heresy. 
On the afternoon of the same day Rogers, 
Hooper, and Cardmaker were carried to St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, before Gar- 
diner and his fellow-commissioners. After 
a discussion between Rogers and his judges, 
in which he maintained his former attitude, 
Gardiner gave him till next day to consider 
his situation. Accordingly, on 29 Jan. he 
was again brought before Gardiner, who heard 
with impatience his effort to explain his 
views of the doctrine of the sacrament. As 
soon as he closed his address, Gardiner sen- 
tenced him to death as an excommunicated 
person and a heretic, who had denied the 
Christian character of the church of Rome 
and the real presence in the sacrament. A 
request that his wife ‘ might come and speak 
with him so long as he lived’ was brusquely 
refused. A day or two later, in conversation 
with a fellow-prisoner, John Day or Daye 
(q. v.], the printer, he confidently predicted 
the speedy restoration of protestantism in 
England, and suggested a means of keeping 
in readiness a band of educated protestant 
ministers to supply future needs. While 
awaiting death his cheerfulness was undimi- 
nished. His fellow-prisoner Hooper said of 
him that ‘there was never little fellow better 
would stick to a man than he a Rogers] 
would stick to him.’ On Monday morning 
(4 Feb.) he was taken from his cell to the 
chapel at Newgate, where Bonner, bishop of 
London, formally degraded him from the 
priesthood by directing his canonical dress to 
be torn piecemeal from his person. Imme- 
diately afterwards he was taken to Smithfield 
and burnt alive, within a few paces of the 
entrance-gate of the church of St. Bartho- 
lomew. He was the first of Mary’s protes- 
tant prisoners to suffer capital punishment, 
The privy councillors Sir Robert Rochester 


‘and Sir Richard Southwell attended ag 


official witnesses. Before the fire was kindled 
a pardon in official form, conditional on re- 
cantation, was offered to him, but he refused 
life under such terms. Count Noailles, the 
French ambassador in London, wrote: ‘ This 
day was performed the confirmation of the 
alliance between the pope and this kingdom, 
by a publicand solemn sacrifice ofa preachin 

doctor named Rogers, who has been burne 
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alive for being a Lutheran ; but he died per- 
sisting in his opinion. At this conduct the 
greatest part of the people took such plea- 
sure that they were not afraid to make him 
many exclamations to strengthen his courage. 
Even his children assisted at it, comforting 
him in such a manner that it seemed as if 
he had been led to a wedding’ (Ambassades, 
vol. iv.) Ridley declared that he rejoiced at 
Rogers’s end, and that news of it destroyed 
‘a lumpish heaviness in his heart.’ Bradford 
wrote that Rogers broke the ice valiantly. 

There is a portrait of Rogers in the 
‘ Herwologia,’ which isreproduced in Chester’s 
‘Biography’ (1861). A woodcut representing 
his execution is in Foxe’s ‘Actes and 
Monuments.’ 

By his wife, Adriana Pratt or de Weyden, 
Rogers had, with three daughters, of whom 
Susannah married William Short, grocer, 
eight sons—Daniel (1538 ?-1591) [q.v. |, John 
(see below), Ambrose, Samuel, Philip, Ber- 
nard, Augustine, Barnaby. Numerous fami- 
lies, both in England and America, claim 
descent from Rogers through one or other of 
these sons. But no valid genealogical evi- 
dence is in existence to substantiate any of 
these claims. The names of the children of 
Rogers’s sons are unknown, except in the 
case of Daniel, and Daniel left a son and 
daughter, whose descendants are not trace- 
able. According to a persistent tradition, 
Richard Rogers (1550 ?-1618) [q. v.], in- 
cumbent of Wethersfield, and the father of a 
large family, whose descent is traceable, was 
a grandson of the martyr Rogers, Such 
argument as can be adduced on the subject 
renders the tradition untrustworthy. More 
value may be attached to the claim of the 
family of Frederic Rogers, lord Blachford 
[q. v.], to descend from John Rogers; his 
pedigree has been satisfactorily traced to 
Vincent Rogers, minister of Stratford-le- 
Bow, Middlesex, who married there Dorcas 
Young on 25 Oct. 1586, and may have been 
the martyr’s grandson. Lord Blachford’s 
‘family,’ wrote the genealogist, Colonel 
Chester, ‘of all now living, either in Eng- 
land or America, possesses the most (if not 
the only) reasonable claims to the honour 
of a direct descent from the martyr.’ 

The second son, JoHN Rogers (1540?- 
1603 ?), born at Wittenberg about 1540, 
came to England with the family in 1548, 
and was naturalised in 1552, He matricu- 
lated as a pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 17 May 1558, graduated B.A. 
in 1562-3, and M.A.in 1567, and was elected 
a fellow. He afterwards migrated to Trinity 
College, where he became a scholar. In 1574 
he was created LL.D., and on 21 Nov. of 
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that year was admitted to the College of 
Advocates, He also joined the Inner Temple. 
He was elected M.P. for Wareham on 
23 Nov. 1585, 29 Oct. 1586, and 4 Feb. 
1588-9, Meanwhile he was employed on 
diplomatic missions abroad, at first conjointly 
with his brother Daniel. In August 1580 
he was sent alone to arrange a treaty with 
the town of Elving, and afterwards went 
to the court of Denmark to notify the king 
of his election to the order of the Garter; 
thence he proceeded to the court of Poland, 
In 1588 he was a commissioner in the Nether- 
lands to negotiate the ‘ Bourborough Treaty’ 
with the Duke of Parma, and his facility in 
speaking Italian proved of great service. 
Later in 1588 Rogers went to Embden to 
treat with Danish commissioners respecting 
the traffic of English merchants with Russia. 
From 11 Oct. 1596 till his resignation on 
3 March 1602-3 he was chancellor of the 
cathedral church of Wells. He married Mary, 
daughter of William Leete of Everden, Cam- 
bridgeshire. Cassandra Rogers, who married 
Henry, son of Thomas Saris of Horsham, 
Sussex, was possibly his daughter. He must 
be distinguished from John Rogers, M.P. for 
Canterbury in 1596, and from a third John 
Rogers, who was knighted on 23 July 1603. 
The former was ofan ancient Dorset family ; 
the latter of a Kentish family (Coopzr, 
Athene Cantabr. ii. 885; CHxuster, John 
Rogers, pp. 235, 271-4; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser, x1. 306). 

[There is an elaborate biography, embracing 
a genealogical account of his family, by Joseph 
Lemuel Chester, London, 1861. Foxe, who is 
the chief original authority, gave two accountz 
of Rogers which differ in some detail. The first 
appeared in his Rerum in Ecclesia Pars Prima, 
Basle, 1559 ; the second in his Actes and Monu- 
ments, 1568. The Latin version is the fuller. 
An important source of information is Rogers’s 
own account of his first examination at South- 
wark, which was discovered in manuscript in his 
cell after his death by his wife and son. This 
report was imperfectly printed, and somewhat 
garbled by Foxe. A completer transcript is 
among Foxe’s manuscripts at the British Mu- 
seum (Lansdowne MS, 389, ff. 190-202), which 
Chester printed in an appendix to his biography. 
See also Cooper’s Athenze Cantabr. i. 121, 546 ; 
Strype’s Annals ; Anderson’s Annals of the Bible; 
Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.] S. L. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1572 P-1636), puritan 
divine, a native of Essex, was born about 
1572. He was a near relative of Richard 
Rogers (1550 ?-1618) [q. v.], who provided 
for his education at Cambridge. Twice did 
the ungrateful lad sell his books and waste 
the proceeds. His kinsman would have dis- 
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carded him but for his wife’s intercession. 
On athird trial Rogers finished his university 
career with credit. In 1592 he became vicar 
of Honingham, Norfolk, and in 1603 he suc- 
ceeded Lawrence Fairclough, father of Samuel 
Fairclough [q. v.], as vicar of Haverhill, 
Suffolk. 

In 1605 he became vicar of Dedham, 
Essex, where for over thirty years he had 
the repute of being ‘ one of the most awaken- 
ing preachers of the age.’ On his lecture days 
his church overflowed. Cotton Mather re- 
ports a saying of Ralph Brownrig [q. v.] that 
Rogers would ‘do more good with his wild 
notes than we with our set music.’ His 
lecture was suppressed from 1629 till 1631, 
on the ground of his nonconformity. His 
subsequent compliance was not strict. Giles 
Firmin [q. v.], one of his converts, ‘ never 
saw him wear a surplice,’ and he only occa- 
sionally used the prayer-book, and then re- 
peated portions of it from memory. He 
died on 18 Oct. 1636, and was buried in the 
churchyard at Dedham. There is a tomb- 
stone to his memory, and also a mural monu- 
ment in the church. His funeral sermon was 
preached by John Knowles (1600 ?-1685) 
[q.v.] His engraved portrait exhibits a worn 
face, and depicts him in nightcap, ruff, and 
full beard. Matthew Newcomen [q. v.] suc- 
ceeded him at Dedham. Nathaniel Rogers 

.v.] was his second son. 

He published: 1. ‘The Doctrine of Faith,’ 
&c., 1627, 12mo; 6th edit. 1634, 12mo. 2.‘A 
Treatise of Love,’ &c., 1629, 12mo; 3rd edit. 
1637, 12mo. Posthumous was 3. ‘ A Godly 
and Fruitful Exposition upon . . . the First 
Epistle of Peter,’ &c., 1650, fol. Brook 
assigns to him, without date, ‘Sixty Me- 
morials of a Godly Life.’ He prefaced ‘ Gods 
Treasurie displayed,’ &c., 1630, 12mo, by 
F, B. (Francis Bunny ?) 

{Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 1813, ii, 421 
sq.; Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 1702, iii. 19; 
Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 298; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist. of England, 1779,-ii. 191 sq.; 
Davids’s Annals of Evang. Nonconf.in Essex, 
1863, pp. 146 sq.; Browne’s Hist. Congr. Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, 1877, p. 508.] A. G. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1627-1665?), fifth- 
monarchy man, born in 1627 at Messing in 
Essex, was second son of Nehemiah Rogers 
[q.v.], by his wife Margaret, sister of Wil- 
liam Collingwood, a clergyman of Essex, who 
was appointed canon of St. Paul’s after the 
Restoration. In early life John experienced 
a deep conviction of sin. After five years he 
obtained assurance of salvation, but not before 
he had more than once in his despair at- 
tempted his own life, Thenceforth he threw 
in his lot with the most advanced section 
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of puritans, and in consequence was turned 
out of doors by his father in 1642. He made 
his way on foot to Cambridge, where he was 
already a student of medicine and a servitor 
at King’s College. But the civil war had 
broken out, and Cambridge was doing penance 
for its loyalty. King’s College Chapel was 
turned into a drill-room, and the servitors 
dismissed. Rogers, almost starved, was 
driven to eat grass, but in 1643 he obtained 
a post in a school in Lord Brudenel’s house 
in Huntingdonshire, and afterwards at the 
free school at St. Neots. In a short time he 
became well known in Huntingdonshire as a 
preacher, and, returning to Essex, he received 
presbyterian ordination in 1647. About the 
same time he married a daughter of Sir Ro- 
bert Payne of Midloe in Huntingdonshire, 
and became ‘settled minister’ of Purleigh in 
Essex, a valuable living. Rogers, however, 
found country life uncongenial, and, en- 
gaging a curate, he proceeded to London. 
There he renounced his presbyterian ordina- 
tion, and joined the independents. Becoming 
lecturer at St. Thomas A postle’s, he preached 
violent political sermons in support of the 
Long parliament. 

In 1650 he was sent to Dublin by parlia- 
ment as a preacher. Christ Church Cathedral 
was assigned him by the commissioners as 
place of worship (REID, History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, ii. 245). He did 
not, however, confine himself to pastoral 
work, but ‘engaged in the field, and ex- 
posed his life freely,’ for conscience’ sake. A 
schism arising in his congregation owing to 
the adoption by a party among them of ana- 
baptist principles, he wearied of the con- 
troversy, and returned to England in 1652 
(tb. ii. 260). In the following year his 
parishioners at Purleigh cited him for non- 
residence, and, much to his sorrow, he lost 
the living. 

Rogers was now no longer the champion 
of parliament. In its quarrel with the army 
it had alienated the independents whose 
cause Rogers had espoused. Amid the un- 
settlement of men’s opinions, which the dis- 
putes of presbyterians and independents 
aggravated, the fifth-monarchy men came 
into being, and Rogers was one of the fore- 
most to join them. Their creed suited his 
ecstatic temperament. They believed in the 
early realisation of the millennium, when 
Christ was to establish on earth ‘the fifth 
monarchy’ in fulfilment of the prophecy of 
the prophet Daniel. According to their 
scheme of government, all political authority 
ought to reside in the church under the 
guidance of Christ himself. They wished to 
establish a body of delegates chosen by the 
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independent and presbyterian congregations, 
vested with absolute authority, and deter- 
mining all things by the Word of God alone. 
In 1653 Rogers published two controversial 
works—‘ Bethshemesh, or Tabernacle for 
the Sun,’ in which he assailed the presby- 
terians, and ‘Sagrir, or Doomes-day drawing 
nigh,’ in which he attacked the ‘ungodly 
laws and lawyers of the Fourth Monarchy,’ 
and also the collection of tithes. The two 
books indicate the date of his change of 
views. ‘ Bethshemesh’ is written from the 
normal independent standpoint, while in 
‘Sagrir’ he has developed all the charac- 
teristics of a fifth-monarchy man. 

The forcible dissolution of the Long par- 
liament met with Rogers’s thorough appro- 
bation. Besides doctrinal differences, he had 
personal quarrels with several prominent 
members. Sir John Maynard [q. v.] had ap- 
peared against him as advocate for the con- 
gregation at Purleigh. Zachary Crofton 
[q. v.] had anonymously attacked his preach- 
ing in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Taste of the 
Doctrine of Thomas Apostle;’ at a later 
date Crofton renewed the controversy by 
publishing a reply to ‘ Bethshemesh’ styled 
‘Bethshemesh Clouded.’ 

After Cromwell’s coup d'état Rogers oc- 
cupied himself with inditing two long ad- 
dresses to that statesman, in which he recom- 
mended a system of government very similar 
to that which was actually inaugurated. His 
utterances were no doubt inspired by those 
in power. This accord did not survive the 
dissolution of Cromwell’s first parliament and 
his assumption of the title of Lord Protector. 
By that act he destroyed the most cherished 
hopes of the fifth-monarchy men, when they 
seemed almost to have reached fruition. In 
consequence they kept no terms with the 
government, and two of them, Feake and 
Powell, were summoned before the council 
and admonished. Rogers addressed a cau- 
tionary epistle to Cromwell, and, finding that 
the Protector persisted in his course, he 
assailed him openly from the pulpit. Being 
denounced as a conspirator in 1654, his house 
was searched and his papers seized (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1654, p. 484). This 
drew from him another denunciation, ‘Mene, 
Tekel, Perez: a Letter lamenting over Oliver, 
Lord Cromwell.’ On 28 March he proclaimed 
a solemn day of humiliation for the sins of 
the rulers. His sermon, in which he likened 
Whitehall to Sodom and demonstrated that 
Cromwell had broken the first eight com- 
mandments (time preventing his proceeding 
to the last two), procured his arrest and im- 
prisonment in Lambeth. On 5 Feb. 1655 he 
was brought from prison to appear before 
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Cromwell. Supported by his fellows he held 
undauntedly by his former utterances, and 
desired Cromwell ‘to remember that he must 
be judged, for the day of the Lord was near.’ 
On 30 March he was removed to Windsor, 
and on 9 Oct. to the Isle of Wight (1b. 1655, 
pp. 374, 579, 608, 1656-7 p. 12). He was 
released in January 1657, and immediately 
returned to London (26. 1656-7, p. 194). 
He found the fifth-monarchy men at the 
height of their discontent, one conspiracy 
succeeding another. Although some caution 
seems to have been instilled into Rogers by- 
his imprisonment, and there is no proof that 
he was actually concerned in any plot, yet 
informations were repeatedly laid against 
him, and on 3 Feb, 1658 he was sent to the 
Tower on the Protector'’s warrant (THURLOE, 
vi. 163, 185, 186, 349, 775; WurrEtocxs, 
p- 672; Somurs, State Tracts, vi. 482 ; 
Burton, Diary, iii. 448, 494; Mere. Pol. 
Nos. 402, 403, 411). His imprisonment, how- 
ever, lasted only till 16 April. Four and a 
half months later Cromwell died. The fifth- 
monarchy men followed Sir Henry Vane 
in opposing Richard Cromwell’s succession. 
Rogers rendered himself conspicuous by de- 
nouncing the son from the pulpit as vehe- 
mently as he had formerly denounced the 
father (Religquie Baxteriane, i. 101). On 
Richard’s abdication the remnant of the 
Long parliament was recalled to power, and 
Rogers rejoiced at its reinstatement as 
sincerely as he had formerly triumphed over 
its expulsion. At the same time he involved 
himself in controversy with William Prynne 
[q. v.] Both supported ‘the good old cause,’ 
but differed in defining it. Prynne remained 
true to the older ideal of limited monarchy, 
while Rogers advocated a republic with 
Christ himself as its invisible sovereign. 
Rogers was a source of disquietude even 
to the party he supported, and they took the 
precaution of directing him to proceed to 
Treland ‘to preach the gospel there’ (Cai. 
State Papers, Dom. 1659-60, p. 35). The 
insurrection of Sir George Booth [q. v.]saved 
him for a time from exile in Ireland, which 
was by no means to his taste, and procured 
him the post of chaplain in Charles Fair- 
fax’sregiment. He served through the cam- 
paign against Booth, and at its conclusion 
was relieved of his duties in Ireland (26. p. 
211). In October he was nominated to a 
lectureship at Shrewsbury (2. p. 251), but 
he was again in Dublin by the end of the 
year, and was imprisoned there for a time 
by the orders of the army leaders, after 
they had dissolved the remnant of the Long 
parliament. The parliament ordered his 
release immediately on regaining its ascen- 
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dency, and he took advantage of the oppor-| John Rogers, reputed to be a grandson of 


tunity to secure himself from the greater 
dangers of the Restoration by taking refuge 
in Holland (2d. pp. 326, 328,576). There he 
resumed the study of medicine, both at Ley- 
den and Utrecht, and received from the latter 
university the degree of M.D. In 1662 he re- 
turned to Englandand resided at Bermondsey. 
In 1664 he was admitted to an ad eundem 
degree of M.D. at Oxford. In the following 
year advertisements appeared in the ‘In- 
telligencer’ and ‘ News’ of ‘ Alexiterial and 
Antipestilential Medicine, an admirable and 
experimented preservative from the Plague,’ 
‘made up by the order of J. R., M.D.’ The 
phraseology would seem to indicate that 
these advertisements proceeded from his pen. 
No mention of him is to be found after 1665, 
and itis difficult to suppose that so versatile 
and so vivacious a writer could have been 
suddenly silenced except by death. The 
burial of one John Rogers appears in the 
parish register on 22 June 1670, but the 
name is too common in the district to render 
the identity more than possible. 

By his wife Elizabeth he left two sons: 
John (1649-1710), a merchant of Plymouth, 
and Prison-born, who -was born during his 
father’s confinement at Windsor in 1655; 
two other children, Peter and Paul (twins), 
died in Lambeth prison. A portrait of 
Rogers, painted by Saville, was engraved by 
W. Hollar in 1653, and prefixed to Rogers’s 
‘Bethshemesh, or Tabernacle for the Sun.’ 
There is another engraving by R. Gaywood. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Rogers was the author of: 1. ‘Dod or 
Chathan. The Beloved; or the Bridegroom 
going forth for his Bride, and looking out 
for his Japhegaphitha,’ London, 1653, 4to 
(Brit. Mus.) 2.‘Prison-born Morning Beams,’ 
London, 1654; not extant; the introduction 
forms part of 3. ‘Jegar Sahadutha, or a 
Heart Appeal,’ London, 1657, 4to. 4. ‘Mr. 
Prynne’s Good Old Cause stated and stunted 
ten year ago,’ London, 1659; not extant. 
5. ‘ Avamodcrefa, a Christian Concertation,’ 
London, 1659, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 6.‘ Mr. Har- 
rington’s Parallel Unparalleled,’ London, 
1659, 4to. 7. ‘A Vindication of Sir Henry 
Vane,’ 1659, 4to. 8.‘Disputatio Medica In- 
auguralis,’ Utrecht, 1662; 2nd edit. London, 
1665. 

[Edward Rogers’s Life and Opinions of a 
Fifth-Monarchy Man, 1867; Rogers’s Works; 
Chester’s John Rogers,the First Martyr, p. 282; 
Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, passim ; Wood’s Fasti, 
ed. Bliss, ii, 279.] E. I. C, 

ROGERS, JOHN (1610-1680), ejected 
minister, was born on 26 April 1610 at 
Chacombe, Northamptonshire; his father, 


the martyr, John Rogers (1500 ?-1550) 
[q. v.], and author of a ‘ Discourse to Chris- 
tian Watchfulness,” 1620, was vicar of 
Chacombe from 1587. On 30 Oct. 1629 he 
matriculated at Wadham College, Oxford, 
graduated B.A.on 4 Dec. 1632, and M.A. on 
27 June 1635. His first cure was the rec- 
tory of Middleton Cheney, Northampton- 
shire. In 1644 he became rector of Leigh, 
Kent, and in the same year became perpetual 
curate of Barnard Castle, Durham. All these 
livings appear to have been sequestrations. 
After the Restoration, Rogers, having to 
surrender Barnard Castle, was presented by 
Lord Wharton to the vicarage of Croglin, 
Cumberland, whither he removed on 2 March 
1661. He had been intimate with the Vanes, 
whose seat was at Raby Castle, Durham, 
and visited the younger Sir Henry Vane in 
1662, during his imprisonment in the Tower. 


In consequence of the Uniformity Act 
(1662) he resigned Croglin. 

Rogers, who had private means, henceforth 
lived near Barnard Castle, preaching wherever 
hecould find hearers. During the indulgence of 
1672 hetook outa licence (13 May) as congre- 
gational preacher in his own house at Lar- 


tington, two miles from Barnard Castle, and 
another (12 Aug.) for Darlington, Durham. 
Here and at Stockton-on-Tees he gathered 
nonconformist congregations. In Teesdale 
and Weardale (among the lead-miners) he 
made constant journeys for evangelising 
purposes. Calamy notes his reputation for 
discourses at ‘arvals’ (funeral dinners). He 
made no more than 10/. a year by his preach- 
ing. In spite of his noncovformity he lived 
on good terms with the clergy of the dis- 
trict, and was friendly with Nathaniel Crew 
{q. v.], bishop of Durham, and other digni- 
taries. His neighbour, Sir Richard Cradock, 
would have prosecuted him, but Cradock’s 
granddaughter interceded. He died at Start- 
forth, near Barnard Castle, on 28 Nov. 1680, 
and was buried at’ Barnard Castle, John 
Brokell, the incumbent, preaching his funeral 
sermon. He married Grace (d. 1673), second 
daughter of Thomas Butler. Her elder sister, 
Mary, was wife of Ambrose Barnes [q. v.] 
His son Timothy (1658-1728) is separately 
noticed. Other children were Jonathan, John, 
and Margaret, who all died in infancy; also 
Jane and Joseph. He published a catechism, 
and two ‘admirable’ letters in ‘The Virgin 
Saint’ (16738), a religious biography (CaLamyY), 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp.151sq.; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, i. 226; Walker’s Sufferings 
of “the Clergy, 1714, ii. 101; Palmer’s Non- 
conformist’s Memorial, 1802,i. 379 sq. ; Chester’s 
| John Rogers, p. 280; Hutchinsan’s Hist. of Dur- 
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ham, 1828, iii. 300; Sharp’s Life of Ambrose 
Barnes (Newcastle Typogr. Soc.), 1828; Surtees’s 
Hist. of Durham, 1840, iv. 82; Archzologia 
Aéliana, 1890, xv. 37 sq.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1891, iii. 127.] A. G& 

ROGERS, JOHN (1679-1729), divine, 
son of John Rogers,vicar of Eynsham, Oxford, 
was born at Eynsham in 1679, He was edu- 
cated at New College School, and was elected 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
whence he matriculated on 7 Feb. 1693, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1697, and M.A.in1700. He 
took orders, but did not obtain his fellow- 
ship by succession until 1706. In 1710 he 
proceeded B.D. About 1704 he was presented 
tothe vicarage of Buckland, Berkshire, where 
he was popular as a preacher. In 1712 he 
became lecturer of St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand, and afterwards of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, with St. Leonard’s, Foster 

Lane. In 1716 he received the rectory of 
_ Wrington, Somerset, and resigned his fel- 
lowship in order to marry. In 1719 he was 
peponted @ canon, and, in 1721 sub-dean of 

ells. He seems to have retained all these 
appointments until 1726, when he resigned 
the lectureship of St. Clement Danes. 

Rogers gained considerable applause by the 
part that he took in the Bangorian contro- 
versy, in which he joined Francis Hare [q. v.] 
in the attack on Bishop Benjamin Hoadly 
[q-v-] In 1719 he wrote ‘A Discourse of the 
Visible and Invisible Church of Christ’ to 
prove that the powers claimed by the priest- 
hood were not inconsistent with the su- 
premacy of Christ or with the liberty of 
Christians. An answer was published by 
Dr. Arthur Ashley Sykes [q. v.], and to this 
Rogers replied. For this performance the 
degree of D.D. was conferred on him by di- 
ploma at Oxford. 

In 1726 he became chaplain in ordinary 
to George II, then Prince of Wales, and 
about the same time left London with the 
intention of spending the remainder of his 
life at Wrington. In 1727 he published a 
volume of eight sermons, entitled ‘The 
Necessity of Divine Revelation and the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, to which 
was prefixed a preface containing a criticism 
of the ‘Literal Scheme of Prophecy con- 
sidered,’ by Anthony Collins [q. v.], the deist. 
This preface did not entirely satisfy hisfriends, 
and drew from Dr. A. Marshalla critical letter. 
Samuel Chandler [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, 
included some remarks on Dr. Rogers’s pre- 
face in his ‘Conduct of the Modern Deists,’ 
and Collins wrote ‘A Letter to Dr. Rogers, 
on occasion of his Eight Sermons.’ To all of 
these Rogers replied in .1728 in his ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Civil Establishment of Reli- 


gion.’ This work occasioned ‘Some Short 
Reflections,’ by Chubb, 1728, and a preface 
in Chandler’s ‘ History of Persecution, 1736. 
In 1728 Rogers, who was devoted to 
country life, reluctantly accepted from the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s the vicarage 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, but held the living 
little more than six months. He died on 
1 May 1729, and was buried on the 13th at 
Eynsham. His funeral sermon was preached 
by Dr. Marshall, and was the occasion of 
‘Some Remarks,’ by Philalethes—i.e. Dr. 
Sykes. Many of his sermons were collected 
and published in three-volumes after his 
death by Dr. John Burton (1696-1771) [q. v.] 
Rogers is a clear writer and an able 
controversialist. He makes no display of 
learning, but he was well acquainted with 
the writings of Hooker and Norris. After 
his death there were published two works by 
him, entitled respectively ‘A Persuasive to 
Conformity addressed to the Dissenters’ (Lon- 
don, 1736) and ‘A Persuasive to Conformity 
addressed to the Quakers,’ London, 1747. 


[Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. ; Life, by Dr. J. Bur- 
ton; Funeral Sermon, by A. Marshall; Re- 
marks, by Philalethes; Foster's Alumni Oxon.] 

E. C. M. 


ROGERS, JOHN (1740?-1814), Irish 
seceding divine, succeeded Dr. Thomas Clark 
(d.1792) [q. v.]in 1767 as minister at Cahans, 
co. Monaghan. In 1781] he published ‘An His- 
torical Dialogue between a Minister of the 
Established Church, a Popish Priest, a Presby- 
terian Minister, and a Mountain Minister’ 
(Dublin), in which he discussed the attitude 
of the reformed and the seceding presby- 
terians towards the civil power. On 15 Feb. 
1782 he attended the great meeting of volun- 
teers held in the presbyterian church at Dun- 
gannon, and was one of the two members 
who opposed the resolution expressing ap- 
proval of the relaxation of the penal laws 
against Roman catholics. In 1788 he dis- 
cussed in publicat Cahans with James M‘Gar- 
ragh, a licentiate of the reformed presby- 
terians, the question whether the authority 
of a non-covenanting king ought to be ac- 
knowledged. Rogers argued in the affirma- 
tive as champion of the seceders (Ruip, Irish 
Presbyterian Church, ed. Killen, iii. 473-4). 
Both sides claimed the victory. 

In 1796 Rogers was appointed professor 
of divinity for the Irish burgher synod, and 
was clerk of the synod from its constitution 
in 1779 to hisdeath. He continued to reside 
at Cahans as minister, and delivered lectures 
to the students in the meeting-house. When 
an abortive attempt had been made to unite 
the burgher and anti-burgher synods of the 
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secession church, Rogers delivered before his 
own synod at Cookstown in 1808 a remark- 
able speech, in which he clearly explained 
the causes of the failure, and maintained that 
the Irish anti-burgher synod ought not to be 
dependent on the parent body in Scotland. 
The union was not effected until 1818. 
Rogers died on 14 Aug. 1814, leaving a son 
John, who was minister of Glascar. 

He published, in addition to sermons and 
the works cited, ‘ Dialogues between Students 
at the College, Monaghan,’ 1787. 

[Reid’s Hist. of Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land (Killen), 1867, iii. 364, 426; Witherow’s 
Hist. and Lit. Mem. of Presbyt. in Ireland, 2nd 
ser. 1880, vi. 247; Latimer’s Hist. of the Irish 
Presbyt. 1893, pp. 169, 173.] KE. C. M. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1778-1856), divine, 
born at Plymouth on 17 July 1778, was 
eldest son of John Rogers, M.P. for Penryn 
and Helston, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Frances Basset. Rogers was educated at 
Helston grammar school, at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He matriculated 
on 8 April 1797, graduated B.A. as a pass- 
man in 1801, and M.A. in 1810, Having 
been ordained to the curacy of St. Blazey, 
he became rector of Mawnan, the advowson 
of which belonged to his family, in 1807. 
In 1820 he was appointed canon residentiary 
of Exeter. In 1832 he succeeded to the 
Penrose and Helston estates of about ten 
thousand acres, comprising the manors of 
Penrose, Helston, Carminow, Winrianton, 
and various other estates in Cornwall, in- 
cluding several mines. The Penrose lands 
had been acquired in 1770 by his grandfather, 
Hugh Rogers, and the Helston in 1798 by 
his father. Rogers resigned his rectory in 
1838. He died at Penrose on 12 June 1856, 
and was buried at Sithney, where there is a 
monument to him. 

Rogers married, first, in 1814, Mary, only 
daughter of John Jope, rector of St. Ives and 
vicar of St. Cleer; and, secondly, in 1843, 
Grace, eldest daughter of G. 8. Fursdon of 
Fursdon, Devonshire; she survived him, and 
died in 1862 (Gent. Mag. 1862, i. 239). By 
his first wife Rogers had issue five sons and 
a daughter. His eldest son, John Jope(1816- 
1880), was M.P. for Helston from 1859 to 
1865 ; the latter’s eldest son, Captain J. P. 
Rogers, is the present owner of Penrose. 

Rogers was a popular and energetic land- 
lord, and a good botanist and mineralogist. 
As lord of the Tresayean mine, he took an 
active part in forwarding the adoption of the 
first man-engine, the introduction of which 
in the deep mines, in place of the old per- 
pendicular ladders, proved an important re- 
form. He contributed several papers to the 
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‘Transactions of the Royal Geological So- 
ciety of Cornwall.’ 

He was, however, chiefly distinguished as 
a Hebrew and Syriac scholar. In 1812,when 
Frey prepared the edition of the Hebrew 
Bible published by the newly formed Society 
for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews, 
the general supervision of the work was 
entrusted to Rogers. His own works, in 
addition to sermons and occasional papers, 
were: 1. ‘What is the Use of the Prayer 
Book ?’ London, 1819. 2. ‘Scripture Proofs 
of the Catechism,’ London, 1832. 3. ‘ Re- 
marks on Bishop Lowth’s Principles in cor- 
recting the Text of the Hebrew Bible,’ 
Oxford, 1832. 4. ‘The Book of Psalms in 
Hebrew, with Selections from various Read- 
ings and from the ancient Versions,’ Oxford 
and London, 1833-4. 5. ‘On the Origin and 
Regulations of Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ Lon- 
don, 1836. 6. ‘Reasons why a new Hdition 
of the Peschito Version should be published,’ 
Oxford and London, 1849. A few days before 
his death he completed his last article on 
‘Variz Lectiones of the Hebrew Bible’ for 
the ‘ Journal of Sacred Literature.’ 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1838, i. 299; Eton 
School Lists; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; 
Boase’s Collect, Cornubiensia, c. 829; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibliotheca Corn. p. 586; Gent. Mag. 
1856, ii. 248; Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1857, iv. 243-4.] E. C. M. 

ROGERS, JOSIAS (1755-1795), captain 
in the navy, was born at Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, where his father would seem to have 
had a large interest in the salterns. In Oc- 
tober 1771 he entered the navy on board 
the Arethusa with Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Andrew Snape Hamond, whom he followed 
to the Roebuck in 1775. In March 1776 he 
was sent away in charge of a prize taken in 
Delaware Bay, and, being driven on shore in 
a gale, fell into the hands of the American 
enemy. He was carried, with much rough 
treatment, into the interior, and detained for 
upwards of a year, when he succeeded in 
making his escape, and, after many dangers 
and adventures, in getting on board his ship, 
which happened to be at the time lying in 
theDelaware. Forthenext fifteen oreighteen 
months he was very actively employed in 
the Roebuck’s boats or tenders, capturing or 
burning small vessels lurking in the creeks 
along the North American coast, or landing 
on foraging expeditions, On19 Oct. 1778 he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and after serving in several different ships, 
and distinguishing himself at the reduction 
of Charlestown in May 1780, he was, on 
2 Dec. 1780, promoted to the command of 
the General Monk, a prize fitted out asa 
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sloop of war with eighteen guns. After 
commanding her for sixteen months, in which 
time he took or assisted in taking more than 
sixty of the enemy’s ships, on 7 April 1782 
the General Monk, while chasing six small 
privateers round Cape May, got on shore, 
and was captured after a stout defence, in 
which the lieutenant and master were killed 
and Rogers himself severely wounded. He 
was shortly afterwards exchanged, and ar- 
rived in England in September, still suffer- 
ing from his wound. From 1788 to 1787 he 
commanded the Speedy in the North Sea, 
for the prevention of smuggling, and from 
her, on 1 Dec. 1787, he was advanced to post 
rank, 

In 1790 Rogers was flag captain to Sir 
John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) 
_ [q. v.] in the Prince. In 1793 he was ap- 

pointed to the Quebec frigate, and in her, 
after a few months in the North Sea and off 
Dunkirk, he joined the fleet which went out 
with Jervis to the West Indies. He served 
with distinction at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe in March and April 
1794, and was afterwards sent in command 
of a squadron of frigates to take Cayenne. 
One of the frigates, however, was lost, two 
others parted company, and the remainder 
of his force was unequal to the attempt. 
Rogers then rejoined the admiral at a time 
when yellow fever was raging in the fleet, 
and the Quebec, having suffered severely, 
was sent to Halifax. By the beginning of 
the following year she was back in the West 
Indies and was under orders for home, when, 
at Grenada, where he was conducting the 
defence of the town against an insurrection 
of the slaves, he died of yellow fever on 
24 April 1795. He was married and left 
issue. A monument to his memory was 
erected by his widow in Lymington parish 
church, 

[Paybooks, logs, &c., in the Public Record 
Office. The Memoir by W. Gilpin (8vo, 1808) 
is an undiscriminating eulogy by a personal 
friend, ignorant of naval affairs.J J. K. L. 


ROGERS, NATHANIEL (1598-1655), 
divine,second son of the puritan John Rogers 
(1572 P-1636) (q. v.], by his first wife, was 
born at Haverhill, Essex, in 1598. He was 
educated at Dedham grammar school and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which he 
entered as a sizar on 9 May 1614, graduating 
B.A.in 1617 and M.A.1621. Fortwo years 
he was domestic chaplain to some person of 
rank, and then went as curate to Dr. John 
Barkham at Bocking, Essex. There Rogers, 
whose chief friends were Thomas Hooker 
[q.v.], the lecturer of Chelmsford, and other 
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Essex puritans, adopted decidedly puritan 
views. His rector finally dismissed him for 
performing the burial office over‘ an eminent 
person’ without a surplice. Giles Firmin 
(gq. v.], who calls Rogers ‘a man so able and 
judicious in soul-work that I would have 
trusted my own soul with him,’ describes his 
preaching in his ‘reverend old father’s’ pul- 
pit at Dedham against his father’s interpre- 
tation of faith, while the latter, ‘who dearly 
loved him,’ stood by. 

On leaving Bocking he was for five years 
rector of Assington, Suffolk. On 1 June 
1636 he sailed with his wife and family for 
New England, where they arrived in No- 
vember. Rogers was ordained pastor of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, on 20 Feb. 1638, 
when he succeeded Nathaniel Ward as co- 
pastor with John Norton (1606-1663) [q. v.] 
On 6 Sept. he took the oath of freedom at 
Ipswich, and was soon appointed a member 
of the synod, and one of a body deputed to 
reconcile a difference between the legalists 
and antinomians. He died at Ipswich on 
3 July 1655, aged 57. 

By his wife Margaret (d, 23 Jan. 1656), 
daughter of Robert Crane of Coggeshall, 
Essex, whom he married in 1626, Rogers had 
issue Mary, baptised at Coggeshall on 8 Feb. 
1628, married to William Hubbard [q. v.]; 
John (see below) ; and four sons (Nathaniel, 
Samuel, Timothy, and Ezekiel) born in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. The youngest was left 
heir by his uncle Ezekiel Rogers (q. v.] 
Rogers’s descendants in America at the 
present time are more numerous than those 
of any other early emigrant family. Among 
them was the genealogist, Colonel Joseph 
Lemuel Chester [q. v.] 

Rogers published nothing but a letter in 
Latin to the House of Commons, dated 
17 Dec. 1648, urging church reform; it was 
printed at Oxford in 1644. It contained a 
few lines of censure on the aspersions of the 
king in anumber of ‘ Mercurius Britannicus,’ 
to which that newspaper replied abusively on 
12 Aug. 1644. He also left in manuscript a 
treatise in Latin in favour of congregational 
church government, a portion of which is 
printed by Mather in the ‘ Magnalia.’ 

Joun Rogers (1630-1684), the eldest son, 
baptised at Coggeshall, Essex, on 23 Jan, 
1630, emigrated with his father to New Eng- 
land in 1636. He graduated at Harvard 
University in 1649 in theology and medicine, 
and commenced to practise the latter at Ips- 
wich. But he afterwards became assistant 
to his father in the church of the same place, 
and abandoned medicine. He was chosen 
president of Harvard in April 1682, to suc- 
ceed Urian Oakes [q. v.], was inaugurated in 
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1683, but died on 2 July 1684, aged 53, and 
was succeeded by Increase Mather [q. v.] 
By his wife Elizabeth, daughter of General 
Denison, he left anumerous family in America, 
three sons being ministers, the youngest, John 
Rogers of Ipswich, himself leaving three sons, 
all ministers. 

[Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, i. 
87; Chester’s John Rogers, 1861, p. 246; preface 
to Firmin’s Real Christian; Davids’s Hist. of 
Evangel. Nonconform. in Essex, p. 148 ; Mather’s 
Magnalia, ed. 1858, i. 414-28; Neal’s Hist. of 
Puritans, ii. 252; McClintock and Strong’s 
Encyel. of Bibl. and Eccles. Lit. ix. 64; Felt’s 
Hist. of Ipswich, Mass. p. 219 ; Beaumont’s Hist. 
of Coggeshall, p. 217; Dale’s Annals of Cogges- 
hall, p. 155; Essex Archeol.. Trans. iv. 193; 
Mercurius Britannicus, August 1644; Win- 
throp’s Hist. of New England, 1853, i. 244; 
Gage’s Hist. of Rowley, Mass. p.15; Mass. Hist. 
Collections, iv. 2, 3, v. 240, 274, vi. 554; Harl. 
MS. 6071, ff. 467, 482; Registers of Emmanuel 
College, per the master. For the son see 
McClintock and Strong’s Encycl. of Bibl. and 
Eccles, Lit. ix. 63; Sprague’s Annals of Amer. 
Pulpit, i. 147; Savage's Geneal. Dict. of First 
Settlers, iit. 564, where the question of Rogers 
of Dedham’s descent from John Rogers the martyr 
is discussed; Harl. MS, 6071, f. 482; Allen’s 
American Biogr. Dict. ] Cc. F. S. 

ROGERS, NEHEMIAH (1593-1660), 
divine, baptised at Stratford on 20 Oct. 1598, 
was second son of Vincent Rogers, minister 
of Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, by his wife 
Dorcas Young,whose second husband he was. 
Timothy Rogers (1589-1650?) [q.v. ] was his 
elder brother. Vincent Rogers was probably 
a grandson of John Rogers (1500?-1550) 
[q.v.] the martyr (CHESTER, John Rogers, &c. 
1861, p. 252seq.) Nehemiah was admitted to 
Merchant Taylors’ School on 15 Nov. 1602, 
and entered as a sizar at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, on 21 March 1612, and graduated 
M.A. in 1618. He also became a fellow of 
Jesus College. He was appointed assistant 
to Thomas Wood, the rector of St. Margarets, 
Fish Street Hill, London, where he officiated 
until 13 May 1620. Through the influence 
of the widow of Sir Charles Chiborn, serjeant- 
at-law, he was then appointed to the vicarage 
of Messing, Essex (Christian Curtesie, dedi- 
cation). On 25 May 1632 he was presented 
by Richard Hubert to the sinecure rectory 
of Great Tey, Essex, and he further received 
from the king the lapsed rectory of Gatton 
in Surrey, an advowson which he presented 
as a free gift in 1635 or early in 1636 to the 
president and fellows of St. John’s, College, 
Oxford. The living was worth more than 
1007. a year, and a letter from Archbishop 
Laud says it was given to the college out of 
friendship for him by ‘ Mr. Nehemiah Rogers, 
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now & minister in Essex, and a man of good 
note’ ( Works, Oxford, 1860, vii. 242). On 
1 May 1636 Rogers was presented by the 
king to a stall in Ely Cathedral. He ex- 
changed the living of Great Tey with Thomas 
Wykes for that of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
in 1642, Upon Wykes’s death Rogers pre- 
sented his eldest son, Nehemiah, to the Tey 
rectoryon 15 Aug.1644. The Messing living 
he appears to have resigned before May 1642. 

Rogers was as uncompromising a royalist 
as a friend of Laud’s was likely to be. About 
1643 he was sequestered of both rectory and 
prebend. The vestry of St. Botolph’s on 
23 Feb. 1653 petitioned the Protector for 
liberty to the inhabitants to choose a mini- 
ster in place of Rogers, but none appears to 
have been appointed. Rogers had many 
influential friends, and he obtained leave to 
continue preaching in Essex during the 
Commonwealth, mainly through the efforts 
of Edward Herries of Great Baddow, to 
whom one of his works is dedicated. For 
six years he was pastor to a congregation at 
St. Osyth, below Colchester, and next took 
up his abode for three years at Little Braxted, 
near Witham, where his friends Thomas 
Roberts and his wife Dorothy provided him 
with ‘light, lodging, and fyring.’ By them 
he was appointed in 1657 or early in 1658 
to the living of Doddinghurst, near Brent- 
wood. He died theresuddenly in May 1660, 
and was buried there, 

Rogers married Margaret, sister of William 
Collingwood, canon of St. Paul’s after the 
Restoration, and had a daughter Mary, 
buried 1642, and at least three sons: Nehe- 
miah (1621-1683), John Rogers (1627- 
1665 P) {a. v.], and Zachary. The last gra- 
duated B.A. from Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, 1648, was vicar of Tey 1661-1700, 
and of Chappel from 1674. A portrait of 
Nehemiah Rogers, engraved by Berningroth 
of Leipzig, with a Gamnan Inscription, is 
mentioned by Colonel Chester. 

Rogers wrote ably on the parables, in a 
style learned and full of quaint conceits. 
His expositions have become exceedingly 
scarce. The titles of his publications run: 
1. ‘ Christian Curtesie, or St. Pavls Vitimum 
Vale,’ London, 1621, 4to. 2. ‘A Strange 
Vineyard in Palestrina,’ London, 1628, 4to. 
3. ‘The Trve Convert, containing three 
Parables: the Lost Sheepe, the Lost Groat 
[which Watt misreads for lost goat], and 
the Lost Sonne,’ London, 1632, 4to. 4. ‘The 
Wild Vine, or an Exposition on Isaiah’s 
Parabolicall Song of the Beloved,’ London, 
1632,4to. 5.‘A Visitation Sermon preached 
at Kelvedon, Sep. 3. 1631,’ London, 1632, 4to. 
6. ‘The Penitent Citizen, or Mary Magdalen’s 


Rogers 
Conversion,’ London, 1640. 7. ‘The Good 
Samaritan,’ London, 1640, 8. ‘The Fast 
Friend, or a Friend at Midnight,’ London, 
1658, 4to. 9. ‘The Figgless Figgtree, or 
the Doome of a Barren and Unfruitful Pro- 
fession layd open,’ London, 1659, 4to. 


[Prefaces and dedications to Roger’s works; 
Chester's John Rogers, 1861, pp. 252, 277; 
Walker’s Sufferings, ii. 22, 342; Kennett’s Re- 
gister, pp. 618, 919; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
vii. 79, 179; Newcourt’s Repert. Eccles. i. 313, 
ii. 572, 573; McClintock and Strong’s Encycl. of 
Eecles. Lit. ix. 64; Ranew’s Catalogue, 1678; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 360; Malcolm’s 
Londinium Redivivum, i. 331; Bentham’s Ely 
Cathedral, p. 258 ; Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, 
li. 386; Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibl. ii. 2581; 
Watt's Bibl. Brit ; Registers of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, per the master, of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Registry, per J. W. Clark, esq., and of Dod- 
dinghurst, per the Rev. F. Stewart ; Robinson’s 
Merchant Taylors’ Reg. pp. 45, 132.] C. F.S. 


ROGERS, PHILIP HUTCHINGS 
(1786 ?-1853), painter, was born at Plymouth 
about 1786, and educated at Plymouth gram- 
mar school under John Bidlake [q. v.] Like 
his fellow-pupil, Benjamin Robert Haydon 
[q.v.], he was encouraged in his taste for art 
by Bidlake, who took more interest in the 
artistic talent of his pupils than in their 
regular studies. Bidlake sent Rogers to study 
in London, and maintained him for several 
years at his own expense. He returned to 
Plymouth, and painted views of Mount Edg- 
cumbe and Plymouth Sound, choosing prin- 
cipally wide expanses of water under sunlight 
or golden haze, in imitation of Claude. Many 
of these are at Saltram, the seat of the Earl 
of Morley. A large picture by him, ‘The 
Bombardment of Algiers,’ has been engraved. 
He exhibited ninety-one pictures between 
1808 and 1851, chiefly at the Royal Academy 
and British Institution. He etched twelve 
plates for ‘Dartmoor,’ by Noel Thomas Car- 
rington, 1826. He was elected a member of 
the Artists’ Annuity Fund in 1829, at the 
age of forty-three. After residing abroad 
for some years, he died at Lichtenthal, near 
Baden-Baden, on 25 June 1858. 

[Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 424; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of Artists; Atheneum, 
30 July 1853.] C.D. 

ROGERS, RICHARD (1532 ?-1597), 
dean of Canterbury and suffragan bishop of 
Dover, son of Ralph Rogers (d. 1559) of 
Sutton Valence in Kent, was born in 1582 
or 1533. His sister Catherine married as her 
second husband Thomas Cranmer, only son 
of the archbishop, and his cousin, Sir Edward 
Rogers, comptroller of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household, is separately noticed. Richard 
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is said to have been a member of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. 
in 1552 and B.D. in 1562. On 18 March 
1555-6 he was admitted B.A. at Oxford, 
and in May 1560 he proceeded M.A. During 
the reign of Queen Mary he is said to have 
been an exile forreligion. Soon after Eliza- 
beth’s+ accession, probably in 1559, he was 
madearchdeacon of St. Asaph, and on 11 Feb. 
1560-1 was presented to the rectory of Great 
Dunmow in Essex, which he resigned in 
1564. He sat in the convocation of 1562- 
1563, when he subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles‘and the request for a modification 
of certain rites and ceremonies. He also 
held the livings of Llanarmon in the diocese 
of St. Asaph and Little Canfield in Essex, 
which he resigned in 1565 and 1566; the 
rectory of ‘Pasthyn’ in the diocese of St. 
Asaph he retained till his death. In 1566 
he was collated to the prebend of Ealdland 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, resigning the arch- 
deaconry of St. Asaph. On 19 Oct. 1567 
Archbishop Parker presented him to the 
rectory of Great Chart in Kent, and on 
12 May 1568 the queen nominated him, on 
Parker's recommendation, to be suffragan 
bishop of Dover. In 1569 he was placed on 
a commission to visit the city and diocese of 
Canterbury, and he received Elizabeth when 
she visited Canterbury in 1573. In 1575 
Parker appointed him overseer of his will, 
and left him one of his options. On16 Sept. 
1584 he was installed dean of Canterbury, 
and in 1595 he was collated to the master- 
ship of Eastgate hospital in Canterbury, and 
to the rectory of Midley in Kent. In De- 
cember he was commissioned to inquire into 
the number of recusants and sectaries in his 
diocese. He died on 19 May 1597, and was 
buried in the dean’s chapel in Canterbury 
Cathedral. By his wife Ann (d. 16138) he 
left several children, of whom Francis (d. 
1638) was rector of St. Margaret’s, Canter- 
bury. Thesuffragan bishopric of Dover lapsed 
at his death, and was not revived until the 
appointment of Edward Parry (1880-1890) 
[q. v.] in 1870. 


[Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33924, ff. 18, 21 
(letters from Rogers); Todd’s Account of the 
Deans of Canterbury, 1798, pp. 50-65; Cooper's 
Athenee Cantabr. ii. 224; Boase’s Reg. Univ. 
Oxon. i. 231; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; 


| Waters’s Chesters of Chicheley, ii. 395; Parker 


Corresp. pp. 870, 475; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1560-97; Willis’s Survey of the Diocese of St. 
Asaph; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 101, 538, 590, 630; 
Newecourt’s Rep. Eccl.; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy; Strype’s Works, passim ; Wood’s Athen 
Oxon. ii.777; Notes and Queries, 2nd aa at 
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ROGERS, RICHARD (1550?-1618), puri- 
tan divine, born in 1550 or 1551, was son or 
grandson of Richard Rogers, steward to the 
earls of Warwick. He must be distinguished 
from Richard Rogers (1532 ?-1597) [q. v.], 
dean of Canterbury. He matriculated as a 
sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in No- 
vember 1565, and graduated B.A. 1570-1, 
M.A. 1574. He was appointed lecturer at 
Wethersfield, Essex, about 1577. In 15838 
he, with twenty-six others, petitioned the 
privy council against Whitgift’s three articles, 
and against Bishop Aylmer’s proceedings 
- on them at his visitation aaa part 

of a Register, manuscript at Dr. Williams’s 
Library, p. 3380; Broox, Puritans, ii. 275; 
Davin, Nonconformity in Essex, p.78). Whit- 
gift suspended all the petitioners. After a 
suspension of eight months Rogers resumed 
his preaching, and was restored to his mini- 
stry through the intervention of Sir Robert 
Wroth. Rogers espoused the presbyterian 
movement under Cartwright, and signed the 
Book of Discipline (Nnax, Puritans, i. 387). 
He is mentioned by Bancroft as one of a 
classis about the Braintree side, together 
with Culverwell, Gifford, and others (Ban- 
crort, Dangerous Positions, p. 84). In 1598 
and 1603 he was accordingly again in 
trouble; on the former occasion before the 
ecclesiastical commission, and on the latter 
for refusing the oath ex officio (Baker MSS. 
xi. 344; Broox, Puritans, ii. 232), He 
owed his restoration to the influence of 
William, lord Knollys, and acknowledged 
his protection in several passages of his 
diary (quoted in Davin, u.s.) Under the 
episcopate of Richard Vaughan [q. v. |, bishop 
of London between 1604 and 1607, he en- 
joyed much liberty; but under Vaughan’s 
successor, Thomas Ravis [q. v.], he was again 
persecuted. Rogersdied at Wethersfield on 
21 April 1618, and was buried on the right 
side of the path in Wethersfield churchyard 
leading to the nave of the church (see his epi- 
taph in Congregational Mag. new ser. April 
1826). Rogers was the father of Daniel 
(1578-1652) and Ezekiel Rogers, both of 
whom are separately noticed, and the imme- 
diate predecessor at Wethersfield of Stephen 
Marshall [q. v.] 

Rogers wrote: 1. ‘Seaven treatises con- 
taining such directions as is gathered out otf 
the Holie Scriptures,’ 1603; 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1605, dedicated to King James; 4th 
edit. 1627, 8vo, 2 parts; 5th edit. 1680, 4to. 
An abbreviated version, called ‘ The Practice 
of Christianity,’is dated 1618, and was often 
reissued. 2. ‘A garden of spirituall flowers, 
planted by Rfichard] Rf{ogers], W/[ill] Pfer- 
kins], R[ichard] G[reenham], M. M., and 


G[eorge] W[ebbe], London, 1612 8vo, 1622 
16mo, 1632 12mo, 1643 12mo (2 parts), 1687 
12mo(2 parts). 3. ‘CertaineSermons, directly 
tending to these three ends, First, to bring any 
bad person (that hath not committed the same 
that is unpardonable) to true conversion ; 
secondly, to establish and settle all such as 
are converted in faith and repentance; 
thirdly, to leade them forward (that are so 
settled) in the Christian life. . . whereunto 
are annexed divers . . . sermons of Samuel 
Wright, B.D.,’ London, 1612, 8vo. 4. ‘A 
Commentary upon the whole book of Judges, 
preached first and delivered in sundrie lec- 
tures,’ London, 1615, dedicated to Sir Edward 
Coke. 6. ‘Samuel’s encounter with Saul, 
1 Sam. chap. xv.... preached and penned by 
that worthy servant of God, Mr. Richard 
Rogers,’ London, 1620. : 

[David’s Nonconformity in Essex, p. 108; 
Chester’s John Rogers, pp. 288, 248; State 
Papers, Dom.; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. ; Firmin’s 
Real Christian, p. 67,1670 edit.; Kennett’s Chro- 
nicle, p. 693; Rogers’s Works in the British Mu- 
seum. | W.A.S. 


ROGERS, ROBERT (1727-1800), colonel, 
was born in 1727 at Dunbarton, New Hamp- 
shire, where his father, James Rogers, was 
one of the first settlers. He gained great 
celebrity as commander of ‘ Rogers’s rangers’ 
in the war with the French in North America, 
1755-60, and a precipice near Lake George 
is named ‘ Rogers’s Slide,’ after his escape 
down the precipice from the Indians. On 
13 March 1758, with one hundred and seventy 
men, he fought one hundred French and six 
hundred Indians, and retreated after losing 
one hundred men and killing one hundred 
and fifty. In 1759 he was sent by Sir Jeffery 
Amherst from Crown Point to destroy 
the Indian village of St. Francis, near St. 
Lawrence River, and in 1760 he was ordered 
to take possession of Detroitand other western 
posts ceded by the French after the fall of 
Quebec, a mission which he accomplished 
with success. He soon afterwards visited 
England, where he suffered from neglect and 
poverty; but in 1765 he found means to print 
his ‘ Journals,’ which attracted George ITI’s 
favourable notice. In 1765 the king ap- 
pointed him governor of Mackinaw, Michi- 
gan. On an accusation of intriguing with 
the Spaniards, he was sent in irons to Mont- 
real and tried by court-martial. Having 
been acquitted, he in 1769 revisited England, 
where he was soon imprisoned for debt. 
Subsequently he became a colonel in the 
British army in America, and raised the 
‘queen’s rangers.’ His printed circular to 
recruits promised them ‘their proportion of 
all rebel lands.’ On 21 Oct. 1776 he escaped 
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being taken prisoner by Lord Stirling at 
Mamaroneck. Soon after he went to Eng- 
land, and in 1778 he was proscribed and 
banished by the provincial congress of New 
Hampshire. He died in London in 1800. 
Among his works are: ‘A Concise Account 
of North America,’ and ‘ Journals,’ giving a 
_ graphic account of his early adventures as a 
ranger, London, 1765, 8vo, and edited by 
Franklin B. Hough, Albany, 1888. (The 
‘Journals’ are also condensed in Stark’s 
‘Reminiscences of the French War,’ 1831, 
and in the ‘Memoir of John Stark,’ 1860). 
‘Ponteach, or the Savages of America: a 
Tragedy,’ by Rogers in verse, appeared in 
1766, 8vo; only two copies are known to 
exist, one in the possession of Mr. Francis 
Parkman, and-the other in the British Mu- 
seum Library. Rogers’s ‘ Diary of the Siege 
of Detroit’ was first edited by F. B. Hough 
at Albany in 1860. 


[Sabine’s Amer. Loyalists; Ryerson’s Amer. 
Loyalists; Appleton’s Cycl. vol. v.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; Parkman’s Works, passim; Duyckinck’s 
Cyel. vol. i.; Allibone’s Dict. vol. ii.] B. H.-S. 


ROGERS, SAMUEL (1763-1855), poet, 
was born at Stoke Newington on 30 July 
1763. The family is said to have been ori- 
ginally Welsh, with a dash of French blood 
through the marriage of the poet’s great- 
grandfather, the first ancestor of whom there 
is any record, witha lady from Nantes. The 
poet’s father, Thomas Rogers, was son of a 
glassmanufactureratStourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, and through his mother was related to 
Richard Payne Knight [q. v.]; he went in 
youth to London to take part in the manage- 
ment of a warehouse in which his father was 
a partner with Daniel Radford of Stoke 
Newington. In 1760 Thomas married Daniel 
Radford’s daughter Mary, and was taken into 

artnership in the following year. Daniel 
Radford, who descended through his mother 
from Philip Henry, was treasurer of the pres- 
byterian congregation at Stoke Newington, 
and an intimate friend of Dr. Price and other 
notable persons connected with it. Hisson- 
in-law, whose family connections had been 
tory and high church, embraced liberal and 
~ nonconformist principles, and the children 
were brought ap as dissenters. ; 

Samuel Rogers received his education at 
private schools in Hackney and Stoke New- 
ington, at the former of which he contracted 
a lifelong friendship with William Maltby 
[q.v-] His Newington master, Mr. Burgh, 
afterwards gave him private lessons in Isling- 
ton, and exercised a highly beneficial influ- 
ence upon him. He lost his mother in 1776. 
His own choice of a vocation had been the 


presbyterian ministry, but his father, who 
had in the meantime become a banker in 
Cornhill, in partnership with a gentleman of 
the name of Welch, wished him to enter the 
bank, and he complied. His intellectual 
tastes found an outlet. in a determination to 
acquire fame as an author. During long holi- 
days at the seaside, necessitated by indif- 
ferent health, he read widely and fami- 
liarised himself with Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Gray, who remained his models through- 
out his life. He went, with his friend Maltby, 
to proffer his personal homage to Dr. Johnson, 
but the youths’ courage failed, and they re- 
treated without venturing to lift the knocker. 
In 1781 he contributed several short essays 
tothe ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and the fol- 
lowing year wrote an unacted opera, ‘The 
Vintage of Burgundy,’ of which some frag- 
mentsremain. In1786 he published, anony- 
mously, ‘An Ode to Superstition, with some 
other Poems,’ Anelder brother, Thomas, died 
in 1788, and his share in the bank’s manage- 
ment and profits became considerable. In 
1789 he visited Scotland, where he received 
especial kindness from Dr. Robertson, the 
historian, and made the acquaintance of 
almost every Scottish man of letters, but 
heard nothing of Robert Burns. In 1791 
he visited France, and in 1792 published, 
again anonymously, the poem with which 
his name as a poet is, on the whole, most 
intimately associated, ‘The Pleasures of 
Memory.’ The child of ‘The Pleasures of 
Imagination’ and the parent of ‘The Pleasures 
of Hope,’ it entirely hit the taste of the day. 
By 1806 it had gone through fifteen editions, 
two-thirds of them numbering from one to 
two thousand copies each. 

Rogers’s father died in June 1793. His 
eldest brother, Daniel, had offended his father 
by marrying his cousin; the family share in 
the bank was bequeathed to Samuel, and he 
found himself possessed of five thousand a 
year. Without immediately giving up the 
family house on Newington Green, he took 
chambers in Paper Buildings, and laid himself 
out for society. He had already many lite- 
rary acquaintances; and now constrained by 
hereditary connections and his own well-con- 
sidered opinions to chose his friends mainly 
from the opposition, he became intimate 
with Fox, Sheridan, and Horne Tooke. 
Another friend who had more influence upon 
him than any of the rest was Richard Sharp 

q.v.], generally known as ‘ Conversation 
harp, one of the best literary judges of his 
time. In 1795 Rogers wrote an epilogue for 
Mrs. Siddons, a sufficient proof of the position 
which he had gained as a poet, a position 
which was even raised by the ‘ Epistle toa 
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Friend,’ published in 1798. In 1802 he took 
advantage of the peace of Amiens to pay a 
visit to Paris, which exercised an important 
influence upon a taste which had been 
slowly growing up in him—that for art. 
With this he had been inoculated about 
1795 by his brother-in-law, Sutton Sharpe, 
the friend of many painters; and he had 
already, in 1800, been concerned with 
others in bringing over the Orleans gallery 
to England. By 1802 the victories ot 
Bonaparte had filled the Louvre with the 
artistic spoils of Italy, and Rogers’s pro- 
longed studies made him one of the first of 
connoisseurs. He proved his taste in the 
following year by building for himself a 
house in St. James’s Street, Westminster, 
overlooking the Green Park. Flaxman and 
Stothard took a share in the decoration, but 
all details were superintended by Rogers, 
who proceeded to adorn his mansion, modest 
enough in point of size, with pictures, en- 
gravings, antiquities, and books, collected 
with admirable judgment. His younger 
brother, Henry, now relieved him almost 
entirely of business cares, and he henceforth 
lived wholly for letters, art, and society. Hx- 
cept for the absence of domestic joys, which 
he afterwards lamented, his position was en- 
viable. Hehad won, in the general opinion, 
a high place among the poets of his age, not 
indeed without labour, for no man toiled 
harder to produce less, but with more limited 
productiveness than any poet of note, ex- 
cept the equally fastidious Gray and Camp- 
bell. He might have found it difficult to 
maintain this position but for the social 
prestige which came to him at a critical 
time through his new house and his re- 
fined hospitality. ‘ Rogers’s first advances 
to the best society,’ says Mr. Hayward, ‘ were 
made rather in the character of a liberal 
host than of a popular poet.’ Gradually 
he came to be regarded as a potentate in 
the republic of letters. Except when violent 
political antipathies intervened, every one 
sought his acquaintance; and the more age 
impaired his originally limited productive 
faculty, the more homage he received as the 
Nestor of living poets. Apart from the ex- 
quisite taste, artistic and social, which dis- 
tinguished both his house and the company 
he gathered around him, his influence rested 
mainly upon two characteristics, which at 
first sight seemed hardly compatible—the 
bitterness of his tongue and the kindness of 
his heart. Everybody dreaded his mordant 
sarcasm ; but everybody thought first of him 
when either pecuniary or personal aid was to 
pe invoked. When some one complained to 
Campbell of Rogers’s spiteful tongue, ‘ Borrow 
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five hundred pounds of him,’ was the reply, 
‘and he will never say a word against you 
until you want to repay him.’ Campbell did 
not speak without warrant; his experience 
of Rogers was equally honourable to both 
poets. 

The history of Rogers’s life henceforth, 
apart from his travels and the gradual 
growth of his art collections, is mainly that 
of his publications and of his beneficent in- 
terpositions in the affairs of clients and 
friends. The latter are more numerous than 
his verses. He soothed the last illness of 
Fox; he was the good angel of the dying 
Sheridan ; he reconciled Moore with Jeftrey, 
and negotiated his admission as a contributor 
to the ‘ Edinburgh Review ;’ under his roof 
the quarrel between Byron and Moore was 
made up; he procured Wordsworth his dis- 
tributorship of stamps by a seasonable hint 
to Lord Lonsdale ; he obtained a pension for 
Cary (the translator of Dante, who had re- 
nounced his acquaintance), and regulated as 
far as possible the literary affairs of that 
impracticable genius, Ugo Foscolo. Incom- 
parison with these good deeds the acerbity 
of his sarcasms appears of little account. 
Sometimes these were prompted by just re- 
sentment, and in other cases it is usually 
evident that the incentive to their utterance 
was not malice, but inability to suppress a 
clever thing. It would no doubt have been 
an ornament to Rogers’s character if he had 
possessed in any corresponding measure the 
power of saying amiable and gracious things, 
and his habitually censorious attitude fully 
justified the remark of Moore, asincere friend, 
not unconscious of his obligations: ‘I always 
feel that the fear of losing his good opinion 
almost embitters the possession of it.’ How 
generous Rogers could be in his estimate of 
the productions of others appears from his 
declaration to Crabb Robinson, that every 
line of Wordsworth’s volume of 1842, not 
in general very enthusiastically admired, was 
‘pure gold.” He could be equally kind to 
young authors coming into notice, such as 
Henry Taylor. So unjust was Lady Duf- 
ferin’s remark that he gave what he did not 
value—money—but withheld what he did 
value—praise. Rogers’s poems met with re- 
spectful treatment from his contemporaries, 
Byron, in particular, claiming him, with 
several other much stronger poets, as a 
champion of sound taste against the Lake 
school, now a conspicuous example of a ver- 
dict reversed. 

His first production of importance after 
settling in Westminster was his fragmentary 
epic on ‘Columbus’ (1810, but privately 
printed two years earlier), Thesubject was 
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too arduous for him, and the poem was 
placed by himself at the bottom of his com- 
positions. It shows, however, that he was 
not unaffected by the spirit of his age, for 
the versification is much freer than in ‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory.’ It was severely cas- 
tigated by William Ward, third viscount 
Dudley, in the ‘Quarterly,’ and Rogers re- 
torted by the classical epigram : 


Ward has no heart, they say; but I deny it. 
He has a heart—he gets his speeches by it. 


‘ Jacqueline’ appeared in 1814 in the same 
volume as Byron’s ‘Lara,’ a questionable 
companion, the wits declared, for a damsel 
careful of her character. The poem is of 
little importance except as proving that 
Rogers could, when he chose, write in the 
style of Scott and Byron. Successful, too, 
was ‘Human Life’ (1819), which Rogers 
justly preferred to any of his writings. A 
visit to Italy in 1815 had suggested to him 
theidea of a poem descriptive of that country, 
which Byron had not then handled in the 
fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold.’ The poems 
have nothing in common but their theme; 
yet it may have been awe of his mighty rival 
that made Rogers, always cautious and fasti- 
dious, so nervous respecting the publication 
of his ‘Italy.’ It appeared anonymously in 
1822; the secret was kept even from the 
publisher, and the author took care to be out 
of the country. No such mystery, however, 
attended the publication of the second part 
in 1828. The book did not take. Rogers 
destroyed the unsold copies, revised it care- 
fully, engaged Turner and Stothard to illus- 
trate it, and republished it in a handsome 
edition in 1830, The success of this edition, 
as well as of a similar issue of his other 
poems in 1834, was unequivocal, and hesoon 
recovered the 7,000/. he had expended upon 
them. The tardy success of the volume 
occasioned, among many other epigrams, 
Lady Blessington’s. mot, that ‘it would have 
been dished were it not for the plates,’ All 
his works, except ‘Jacqueline, were pub- 
lished at his own expense. ; 
An interesting incident in Rogers’s life 
was his visit to Italy in 1822, when he spent 
some time with Byron and Shelley at Pisa. 
“Shelley he respected; Byron fell in his 
esteem, and would have declined still more 
if he had then known that Byron had already 
in 1818 penned a bitter lampoon upon him. 
Byron boasted that he induced Rogers in 
1822 to sit’ upon a cushion under which the 
paper containing the malignant lines had 
been thrust. They partly related to Rogers's 
cadaverous appearance, the ordinary theme 
of jest among his detractors, but greatly ex- 
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aggerated. ‘He looked, says the ‘Quarterly’ 
reviewer, ‘like what he was, a benevolent 
man and a thorough gentleman.’ 

In 1844 the placid course of Rogers’s 
existence was perturbed by a startling blow, 
a robbery at hisbank, Forty thousand pounds 
in notes and a thousand pounds in gold 
were abstracted on a Sunday from a safe 
which had been opened with one of its own 
keys. The promptitude of the measures 
taken prevented the cashing of the stolen 
notes, the bank of England repaid their value 
under a guarantee of indemnity, and after 
two years the notes themselves were re- 
covered by a payment of 2.5007. Rogers 
manifested admirable fortitude throughout 
this trying business. ‘I should be ashamed 
of myself,’ he said, ‘if I were unable to bear 
a shock like this at my age.’ He was also 
consoled by universal testimonies of sym- 
pathy: ‘It is the only part of your fortune,’ 
wrote Edward Everett, ‘which has gone for 
any other objects than those of benevolence, 
hospitality, and taste.’ In 1850 he had 
another proof of the general respect in the 
offer of the laureateship on the death of 
Wordsworth, which was declined. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a severe accident by 
breaking his leg. From that time his health 
and faculties waned, but, cheered by the 
devotion of a niece and the constant atten- 
tions of friends, he wore on until 18 Dec. 
1855, when he tranquilly expired. He was 
buried in Hornsey churchyard, with his 
brother Henry and his sister Sarah, the latter 
of whom, his special friend and confidant, 
he survived only a year. His art collections 
and library, when sold at Christie’s after his 
death, produced 50,000/. (see ‘Sale Cata- 
logue’ and ‘Catalogue of Purchasers’ by 
M. H. Bloxam, in the British Museum), 

Rogers was not a man of exceptional 
mental powers or moral force, but such of 
his characteristics as exceeded the average 
standard were precisely those which contri- 
bute most to the embellishment of human 
life. They were taste, benevolence, and wit. 
His perception and enjoyment of natural and 
moral beauty were very keen. In other re- 
spects he was the exemplary citizen, neither 
heroic nor enthusiastic, nor exempt from 
frailties, but filling his place in the commu- 
nity as became his fortune and position. 

Rogers’s title to a place among the repre- 
sentatives of the most brilliant age—the 
drama apart—of English poetry cannot now 
be challenged, but his rank is lower than 
that of any of his contemporaries, and his 
position is due in great measure to two for- 
tunate accidents: the establishment of his 
reputation before the advent, or at least 
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the recognition, of more potent spirits, 
and the intimate association of his name 
with that of greater men. He has, how- 
ever, one peculiar distinction, that of ex- 
emplifying beyond almost any other poet 
what a moderate poetical endowment can 
effect when prompted by ardent ambition 
and guided by refined taste. Among the 
countless examples of splendid gifts marred 
or wasted, it is pleasing to find one of medio- 
crity elevated to something like distinction 
by fastidious care and severe toil. It must 
also be allowed that his inspiration was 
genuine as far as it went, and that it ema- 
nated from a store of sweetness and tender- 
ness actually existing in the poet’s nature. 
This is proved by the great superiority of 
‘Human Life’ to ‘The Pleasures of Me- 
mory.’ The latter, composed at a period of 
life when the author had really little to 
remember, necessarily, in spite of occasional 
beauties, appears thin and conventional. The 
former, written after half a century’s ex- 
perience of life, is instinct with the wis- 
dom of one who has learned and reflected, 
and the pathos of one who has felt and 
suffered. 

Rogers’s own portrait, after a drawing by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, is prefixed to several 
editions of his works. It exhibits no trace 
of the ‘ wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker.’ 
There was also an oil-painting by Lawrence 
of the poet and one by Hoppner (et. 46). 
The bust by Dantan suggests a likeness to 
the senile visage of Voltaire. The sketch 
by Maclise, though described by Goethe as 
a ‘ghastly caricature, was regarded by many 
of the poet’s friends as a faithful likeness. 


[Rogers pervades the literary atmosphere ot 
the first half of the nineteenth century ; its 
memoirs, journals, and correspondence teem with 
allusions to him. Moore’s Diary is probably the 
most important source of this nature, but there 
is hardly any book of the class relating to this 
period from which some information cannot be 
gained. The most important part of it, how- 
ever, is gathered up in The Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers (1887) and Rogers and his Contempo- 
raries (1889), both by P. W. Clayden, two ex- 
cellent works. See also Mr. Clayden’s Memoir 
of Samuel Sharpe, Rogers’s nephew. A very 
satisfactory abridged memoir by this nephew 
is prefixed to the edition of Rogers’s Poems pub- 
lished in 1860. His recollections of the conver- 
sation of others, published after his death by 
another nephew, William Sharpe, in 1856, supply 
reminiscences of Fox, Burke, Porson, Grattan, 
Talleyrand, Scott, Erskine, Grenville, and Wel- 
lington. Rogers’s table-talk, edited by Alex- 
ander Dyce in 1860, though not directly con- 
cerned with himself, preserves much of Burke’s, 
Fox’s, and Horne Tooke’s conversation. Of the 
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numerous notices in periodicals, the more im- 
portant are that by Abraham Hayward in the 
Edinburgh Review for July 1856, and that by 
Lady Eastlake in the Quarterly for October 
1888. The most elaborate criticism upon him 
asa poet is perhaps that in the National Re- 
view by William Caldwell Roscoe, reprinted in 
his essays, acute but somewhat too depreciatory. 
See also Saintsbury’s History of the English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century, and The 
Maclise Portrait Gallery, ed. Bates, pp. 13 sq.] 
R. 


ROGERS, THOMAS (d. 1616), protes- 
tant divine, was a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1571, and graduated B.A. 7 July 
1573, and M.A. 6 July 1576 (Crarx, Ozford 
Reg.) He was subsequently (11 Dec. ae 
rector of Horningsheath or Horringer, Suf- 
folk. Browne’s statement (Congregationalism 
in Surrey, p. 50) that he suffered suspension 
along with Dr. Bound in 1583 seems to be 
due to a confusion with Richard Rogers 
(1550-1618 ?) [q.v.] Rogers was the great 
opponent of Bound in the sabbatarian con- 
troversy (Cox, Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, i. 146, 149, 212; Furinr, Church 
Mistory, v.81, 215; Srrypn, Grindal, p. 453). 
His numerous religious publications were 
held in high esteem among adherents of his 
own views in his own and later times. 
Rogers became chaplain to Bancroft, and 
aided him in his literary work. He died 
at Horningsheath in 1616. He was buried 
in the chancel of his church there, 22 Feb. 
1615-6. 

Rogers’s chief works were two volumes on 
the English creed, respectively entitled 
‘The English Creed, wherein is contained in 
Tables an Exposition on the Articles which 
every Man is to Subscribe unto,’ London, 
1579 and 1585, and ‘The English Creede, 
consenting with the True, Auncient, Catho- 
lique and Apostolique Church,’ London, pt. i. 
1585, fol., pt. ii. 1587, fol., and 1607, 4to. 
This latter subsequently appeared in another 
form as an exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, entitled ‘The Faith, Doctrine, and 
Religion professed and protected in the Realm 
of England and Dominions of the same, ex- 
pressed in Thirty-nine Articles,’ Cambridge, 
1607 4to; London, 1621 4to, 1629 4to, 1633 
4to, 1658 4to, 1661 4to ; Cambridge, 1691 4to; 
abstracts are dated 1658 4to, 1776 8vo. 
This book, which was praised by Toplady, 
Bickersteth, and other evangelical divines, 
was reprinted in 1854 by the Parker Society 
(cf. Woon, Athene Ozon. ii. 163). Almost 
equally popular were Rogers’s translation of 
‘The Imitation of Christ’ (London, 1580, 
12mo; often reprinted till 1639) and his 
‘Of the Ende of this World and the Second 
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Coming of Christ,’ &c. [translated from the 
Latin of S. a Geveren [London, 1577], 4to, 
1578 4to, 1589 4to. 

Other original publications by him were: 
1. ‘A Philosophical Discourse, entituled the 
Anatomie of the Minde,’ black letter, Lon- 
don, 1576, 8vo, 2. ‘General Session, con- 
taining an Apology of the Comfortable Doc- 
trine concerning the End of the World and 
the Second Coming of Christ, London, 
1581, 4to, 3. ‘A Golden Chaine taken out 
of the Rich Treasure House, the Psalms of 
King David ... ” 1587, 8vo, with ‘The 
Pearls of King Solomon gathered into 
Common Places—taken from the Proverbs 
of the said King.’ 4. ‘ Historical Dialogue 
touching Antichrist and Popery,’ London, 
1589, 8vo. 5.‘ASermon upon the 6, 7 and 
8 Verses of the 12 Chapter of St. Pauls 
Epistle unto the Romanes [in answer to a 
sermon by T. Cartwright on the same Text,’ 
London, 18 April 1590, 4to. 6. ‘ Miles Chris- 
tianus, or a Just Apologie of all necessarie 
« » . writers, speciallie of them which 
- . ina... Deffamatorie Epistle [by 
M. Mosse] are unjustly depraved,’ 1590, 4to. 
7. ‘Two Dialogues or Conferences (about an 
old question lately renued ...) concerning 
kneeling in the very act of receiving the 
Sacramental bread and wine in the Supper 
of the Lord,’ London, 1608, 4to. 

Rogers’s numerous translations included 
“A General Discourse against the damnable 
Sect of Usurers, &c. [from the Latin of 
Cesar Philippus],’ 1578, 4to; ‘The Enemie 
of Securitie . .. [from the Latin of J. Haber- 
mann], 1580 12mo, 1591 12mo;. ‘The 
Faith of the Church Militant... described 
in this Exposition of the 84 Psalme by... 
N. Hemmingius.. 1581, 8vo;‘St. Augus- 
tine’s Praiers,’ London, 1581, with ‘St. 
Augustine’s Manual;’ ‘A pretious Book 
of Heavenlie Meditations by St. Augustine,’ 
London, 1600 12mo, 1612 12mo, 1616 
12mo, 1629 12mo, dedicated to Thomas 
Wilson, D.C.L.; ‘Of the Foolishness of 
Men in putting off the Amendement of their 
Lives from Daie to Daie [from the Latin of 
J. Rivius]’ (1582 ?), 8vo; ‘A Methode unto 
Mortification : called heretofore the Con- 
tempt of the World and the vanitie thereof. 
Written at the first in the Spanish [by D. 
de Estella], afterwards translated into the 
Italian, English, and Latine Tongues,’ Lon- 
don, 1608, 12mo; ‘Soliloquium Anime... 
[by Thomas 4 Kempis],’ 1616 12mo, 1628 

2mo, 1640 12mo. 

Hazlitt also identifies him with the Tho- 
mas Rogers, author of ‘ Celestiall Elegies of 
the Goddesses and the Muses, deploring the 
death of Frances, Countesse of Hertford,’ 
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London, 1598; reprinted in the Roxburghe 
Club’s ‘Lamport Garland,’ 1887. In Harleian 
MS. 3865 is ‘The Ambassador’s Idea, a 
work finished by T. Rogers on 13 July 1638, 
and dedicated to Jerome, earl of Portland, 
It does not appear to have been printed. 
[Authorities as in text; Hazlitt’s Handbook 
and Collections, passim.] Wit gs 


ROGERS, THOMAS (1660-1694), di- 
vine, son of John and grandson of Thomas 
Rogers, successively rectors of Bishop’s 
Hampton (now Hampton Lucy), Warwick- 
shire, was born at Bishop’s Hampton on 
27 Dec. 1660, and educated at the free school 
there. He entered Trinity College, Oxford, 
matriculating, on 15 March 1675-6, under 
the tutorship of John Willis. He shortly 
afterwards transferred himself to Hart Hall, 
and graduated thence on 23 Oct. 1679, and 
M.A. on 5 July 1682 (Fostar, Alumnz Oxon.; 
Woon, Fasti, i, 883; Athene Oxon. iv. 400). 
He took holy orders, and on Low Sunday 
1688 performed in St. Mary’s Church the 
part of repetitioner of the four Easter ser- 
mons; he was inducted in April 1690 to 
the small rectory of Slapton, near Towcester 
in Northamptonshire. He died of small-pox 
in the house of Mr. Wright, a schoolmaster, 
in Bunhill Fields, on 8 June 1694. He was 
buried in the church of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark (Woop ; Cotvits, Warwickshire 
Worthies). 

Rogers wrote: 1. ‘Lux Occidentalis, or 
Providence displayed in the Coronation of 
King William and Queen Mary and their 
happy Accession to the Crown of England, 
and other remarks,’ London, 1689,4to (poem 
of twenty-eight pages under the running 
title of ‘The Phoenix and Peacock’). 2. ‘The 
Loyal and Impartial Satyrist, containing 
eight miscellany poems, viz. (1) “ The 
Ghost of an English Jesuit,” &c.; (2) ‘Look- 
ing on Father Peter’s Picture ;” (8) ‘“ Ecce- 
bolius Britannicus, or a Memento to the 
Jacobites of the higher order,”’ London, 
1693, 4to. 8. ‘A Poesy for Lovers, or the 
Terrestrial Venus unmask’d, in four poems, 
viz. (1) “The Tempest, or Enchanting 
Lady;” (2) “The Luscious Penance, or the 
Fasting Lady,”’ &c., London, 1693, 4to. 
4, ‘The Conspiracy of Guts and Brains, or an 
Answer to the Twin Shams,’ &c., London, 
1693. 5. ‘A True Protestant Bridle, or 
some Cursory Remarks upon a Sermon 
preached [by William Stephens, rector of 
Sutton in Surrey] before the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London on 380 January 
1693, in a Letter to Sir P. D.,’ London, 1694. 
6. ‘The Commonwealths Man unmasqu’d, 
or ajust Rebuke to the Author of the “ Ac- 
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count of Denmark,” in two parts,’ London, 
1694, 8vo ; a wearisome and bigoted tirade 
against the advanced whig principles em- 
bodied in the book of Robert Molesworth, 
first viscount Molesworth [q.v.] There is a 
prefatory epistle addressed to William III. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 401, 
giving a list of minor pieces by Rogers which 
appear to be no longer extant; Colvile’s War- 
wickshire W orthies ; Bodleian Libr. Cat.; Rogers’s 
Works in Brit. Mus. s.v. Rogers, Thomas and 
(874 Bel W.A.S. 


ROGERS, THOMAS (1760-1832), divine, 
born at Swillington, near Leeds, on 19 Feb. 
1760, was youngest son of John Rogers, vicar 
of Sherburn, Yorkshire, who is said to have 
been a lineal descendant of John Rogers 
[q. v.], the martyr. On leaving Leeds 
grammar school he entered Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1779, graduated B.A. in 
1783, and was ordained deacon on Trinity 
Sunday in that year. After being succes- 
sively curate of Norton-cum-Galby in Leices- 
tershire, Ravenstone in Derbyshire, and at 
St. Mary’s, Leicester, under Thomas Robin- 
son (1749-1813) [q. v.], he was appointed 
headmaster of the Wakefield grammar school 
on 6 Feb. 1795. In December of the same 
year he was allowed to hold with this office 
the afternoon lectureship of St. John’s, Wake- 
field. Rogers conducted some confirmation 
classes in 1801 in Wakefield parish church 
with such success that a weekly lectureship 
was founded in order to enable him perma- 
nently to continue his instruction. His 
Sunday-evening lectures were thronged, and 
raised the tone of the neighbourhood, where 
religious feeling had long been stagnant. In 
1814 he resigned the mastership of the 
grammar school, and in 1817 became chap- 
lain of the West Riding house of correction 
in Wakefield. He effected many reforms in 
the prison. He died on 13 Feb. 1832, aged 
71, and was buried in the south aisle of the 
parish church. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Long of Norton, whom he married 
in 1785, died in 1808, leaving six children. 


anes : | 
Besides ‘Lectures on the Liturgy of the | to: John Shower (q. v.], minister of the pres- 


Church of England’ (London, 1804, 2 vols. 
8vo; 3rd edit. 1816), he composed a manual 
of ‘Family Prayers,’ 1832. 

[Memoir by his son, the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
1832; Peacock’s Hist. of the Wakefield Gram- 
mar School, 1892, pp. 148-6; Walker’s Cathe- 
dral Church of Wakefield, 1888, pp. 187-9, 223.] 
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ROGERS, TIMOTHY (1589-1650 ?), 
puritan divine, eldest son of Vincent Rogers, 
rector of Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, was 
born at Stratford, and baptised there on 


30 March 1589. His father is supposed to 
have been agrandson of John Rogers(1500?- 
1555) [q. v.] Nehemiah Rogers [q. v.] was 
his younger brother. From the title-page of 
Timothy’s ‘Roman-Catharist,’ it appears that 
he was preacher at Steeple, Essex, in 1621, but 
he does not seem to have held the vicarage. 
In1623 he became perpetual curate of Pontes- 
bright or Chapel, Essex, and held this living 
till 1650. On19 Aug. 1636 he was appointed 
to the vicarage of All Saints’, Sudbury, Suf- 
folk. How long he held this preferment is 
not certain. In 1648 he was a member of 
the twelfth or Lexden classis in the presby- 
terian organisation for Essex, and in the 
same year he signed the ‘Testimony’ of 
Essex ministers as ‘pastor of Chappel.’ He 
probably died in 1650. His son Samuel was 
admitted vicar of Great Tey, Essex, on 
27 Jan. 1637-8, on the presentation of his 
uncle Nehemiah. 

Rogers published: 1.*The Righteous Man’s 
Evidence for Heaven,’ &c., 1619, 8v0 (Watt) ; 
8th edit. 1629,24mo; 12th edit. 1637, 12mo; 
also Glasgow, 1784, 12mo; and in French, 
‘L’Héritage du Ciel,’ Amsterdam, 1703, 8vo. 
2. ‘The Roman Catharist,’ &c. (1612), 4to. 
3. ‘Good Newes from Heaven,’ 1628, 24mo ; 
3rd edit. 1631, 12mo. 4. ‘A Faithfull Friend 
true to the Soul ... added, the Christian 
Jewell of Faith,’ 1653, 12mo. 

[Morant’s Essex, 1768, ii. 208 ; Chester’s John 
Rogers, 1861, pp. 252, 275 sq.; David’s Evang. 
Nonconformity in Essex, 1863, pp. 294 sq.] 

ALG 


ROGERS, TIMOTHY (1658-1728), non- 
conformist minister, son of John Rogers 
(1610-1680) [q. v.], was born at Barnard 
Castle, Yorkshire, on 24 May 1658. He was 
educated at Glasgow University, where he 
matriculated in 1673, and afterwards studied 
under Edward Veal([q.v.]at Wapping. His 


entrance into the ministry was as evening 


lecturer at Crosby Square, Bishopsgate. 
Some time after 1682 he was prostrated by 
hereditary hypochondria, from which he re- 
covered in 1690, and then became assistant 


byterian congregation in Jewin Street, re- 
moved in 1701 to the Old Jewry. His services 
were highly acceptable, but his hypochondria 
returned, and in 1707 he left the ministry, 
retiring to Wantage, Berkshire, where he 
died in November 1728; he was buried in the 
churchyard there on 29 Noy. His portrait 
isin Dr. Williams’s Library; an engraving 
from it by Hopwood is in Wilson. John 
Rogers, his grandson, was minister at Poole, 
Dorset. 

He published, besides single sermons, in- 
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eluding funeral sermons for Robert Linager 
(1682), Anthony Dunswell (1692), Edmund 
Hill (1692), Edward Rede (1694), M. Hassel- 
born (1696), and Elizabeth Dunton (1697) : 
1. ‘Practical Discourses on Sickness and 
Recovery,’ &c., 1690, 8vo. 2. ‘A Discourse 
concerning . . . the Disease of Melancholy ; 
in three parts,’ &c., 1691, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1706, 
8vo; 8rd ed. 1808, 12mo (with life by Walter 
Wilson). He prefaced the ‘ Works’ of 
Thomas Gouge (1665 P-1700) [q. v.] 

[Life by Wilson, 1808; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1808, ii. 321; Dunton’s 
Life and Errors, ed, Nichols; information from 
W. Innes Addison, esq., assistant clerk of Senate, 
Glasgow ; extract from burial register of Wan- 
tage parish. ] aA 

ROGERS, WILLIAM (7. 1580-1610), 
engraver, was the first Englishman who is 
known to have practised copperplate en- 
graving. It is not known where he studied 
the art, but it was probably in the school of 
the Wierix family at Antwerp. That Rogers 
was an Englishman is shown by his signing 
one of his engravings ‘ Angluset Civis Lond.’ 
He engraved some portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which are very scarce. Of one of them, 
a full-length portrait in royal robes, only one 
impression in its complete state is known; 
this is now in the print-room at the British 
Museum. Another portrait, with allegorical 
figures, is signed and dated 1589, and another 
bears the inscription ‘ Rosa Electa.’ Rogers 
also engraved the large picture of Henry VIII 
and his family attributed to Lucas de Heere, 
now at Sudeley Castle. Of this print only 
three impressions are known. Rogers en- 
graved numerous portraits, title-pages, and 
illustrations for books, among these being the 
titles to Linschoten’s ‘ Discours of Voyages 
into ye Easte and West Indies,’ 1596, and 
to Sir John Harington’s translation of 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ (1591), the cuts 
in Broughton’s ‘ Concert of Scripture,’ 1596, 
and the portraits in Segar’s ‘ Honor, Mili- 
tary and Civile’ (1602), and Milles’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Honour, or Treasury of True 
Nobility ’ (1610). : 

Rogers’s work shows him to have been a 
trained artist in the art of engraving. He 
is mentioned by Francis Meres fa. v.] in 
his ‘Palladis Tamia,’ 1598: ‘ As Lysippus, 
Praxiteles, and Pyrgoteles were excellent 
engravers, so have we these engravers: 
Rogers, Christopher Switzer, and Cure,’ 

[Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting (ed. Wornum); 
O’Donoghue’s Cat. of Portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved British Por- 
traits; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.; Strutt’s Dict. 
of Engravers; Caulfield’s pa Bi dot 


ROGERS, WILLIAM (1819-1896), edu- 
cational reformer, born in Bloomsbury on 
24 Nov. 1819, was the son of William Lo- 
rance Rogers (d. 1838), a barrister of Lin- | 
coln’s Inn and a London police magistrate, 
by Georgiana Louisa, daughter of George 
Daniell, Q.C. His» father, who owed his 
appointment as magistrate to Sir Thomas 
Plumer [q. v.], was the second son of Cap- 
tain John Rogers, by Eleanor, a niece of Sir 
Horace Mann [q. v.], and was a direct 
descendant of Captain Thomas Rogers, who 
distinguished himself by repelling the assault 
of a Biscay privateer upon a transport ship 
under his command in 1704 (London Gazette, 
8 Feb. s.a.) 

William was sent to Eton in September 
1830, and was four years under the sway of 
Dr. Keate (Reminiscences, pp. 8-15). From 
Eton he went to Oxford, matriculating from 
Balliol College on 8 March 1837, and gra- 
duating B.A. in 1842 and M.A. in 1844. 
While at Oxford he obtained no academical 
distinction, but became well known on the 
river. He had in May 1837 rowed in the 
Eton boat against Westminster. He took 
an active part in founding the Oxford Uni- 
versity Boat Club, and rowed number four 
in the fourth contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge in i840. On leaving Oxford he 
went with his mother and sisters on an inte- 
resting tour abroad, staying mainly in. Flo- 
rence, and on his return entered the university 
of Durham (October 1842) for theological 
training. Though he had often said that 
nothing would induce him to become a 
London clergyman, he was ordained to his 
first curacy—at Fulham—on Trinity Sunday 
1843, Rogers, by his independence, soon 
displeased his vicar, who, in the summer 
of 18465, induced Bishop Blomfield to appoint 
him to the perpetual curacy of St. Thomas’s, 
Charterhouse, a parish containing ten thou- 
sand people, with an income of 1507. In 
this district, which he denominated ‘ Coster- 
mongria,’ Rogers remained for eighteen years, 
and devoted himself earnestly to the work 
of ameliorating the social condition of his 
parishioners by means of education. At 
Balliol he had formed intimacies with many 
who subsequently rose to high places in 
church and state, including Lord Coleridge, 
Stafford Northcote, Lord Hobhouse, Dean 
Stanley, Jowett, Archbishop Temple, and 
many others, and he ‘eternally dunned’ his 
friends, as he admits, for his great educa- 
tional work, but never for his own advance- 
ment. Within two months of his arrival 
he opened a school for ragamuftins in a black- 
smith’s shed. In January 1847 he opened a 
large school building, erected at a cost of 
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1,7501., ‘which,’ he says, ‘I soon put together.’ 
In five years’ time he was educating eight 
hundred parish children at the new school, 
but was determined to extend his operations. 
He was encouraged by the sympathy of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, president of the 
council, who in 1852 laid the foundation of 
new buildings in Goswell Street, completed 
in the following year at a cost of 5,500J. 
Rogers had obtained 800/. from the council 
of education; the remainder he raised by his 
private exertions. But before the debt was 
extinguished he had projected another new 
school in Golden Lane, and contrived to 
extract nearly 6,000/. from the government 
for the purpose. This was opened by the 
prince consort on 19 March 1857. Before 
he left St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, the whole 
parish was a network of schools (cf. Remi- 
niscencesand the official reports on the schools 
published by Rogers successively in 1851, 
1854, 1856, and 1857). 

In June 1858 he was appointed by Lord 
Derby a member of the royal commission to 
inquire into popular education. The com- 
mission recommended the extension of the 
state grant on the basis of school attendance, 
and the formation of: county and borough 
boards of education. Upon the passing of 
Forster’s Act, for which the commission 
had somewhat cautiously prepared the way, 
Rogers was in 1870 returned at the head 
of the poll as a representative of the London 
school board. Meanwhile, in 1857, he had 
been appointed chaplain in ordinary to the 
queen, and in 1862 Bishop Tait, formerly his 
tutor at Balliol, gave him a prebendal stall 
at St. Paul’s, but ‘with no provender attached 
to it. In the following year, however, Tait 
presented him to the rectory of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, of which Rogers took possession, 
as sixty-third rector, in June 1863. There 
he devoted himself largely to the foundation 
of middle-class schools. His advocacy of 
secular education in these schools, and the 
relegation of doctrinal training to parents 
and clergy, earned him the sobriquet of ‘ hang 
theology’ Rogers, and much bitter opposition 
from the religious newspapers. But the work 
went on, and the Cowper Street middle-class 
schools were built at a cost of 20,0007. His 
next important work was the reconstruction 
of Alleyn’s great charity at Dulwich, of which 
he was appointed a governor in 1857, The 
sale of a portion of the estate to the London 
and Chatham and London, Brighton, and 
South Coast railways for 100,000/. enabled 
the board, which was greatly under Rogers’s 
guidance, to satisfy his aspirations, and on 
21 June 1871 the new school was opened by 
the Prince of Wales. At the same time, in 
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Bishopsgate, Rogers was active in the re- 
storation of the church of St. Botolph, and 
at all times, both in his own and adjoining 
parishes, the erection of baths and wash- 
houses and drinking fountains, the extension 
of playgrounds, and the provision of cheap 
meals, industrial. exhibitions, picture gal- 
leries, and free libraries had his heartiest 
support. His laboursin his own parish culmi- 
nated in the opening of the Bishopsgate In- 
stitute (which combined many of these aids 
to civilisation) upon 24 Nov. 1894. Upon 
the same day (his seventy-fifth birthday) a 
presentation of his portrait, by Arthur 8. 
Cope, and of a gift of plate was made to him 
at the Mansion House, in the presence of the 
prime minister (Lord Rosebery), the lord 
chancellor, the \lord chief justice, the lord 
mayor, and many other distinguished friends. 
He died at his house in Devonshire Square 
on Sunday, 19 Jan. 1896, and was buried at 
Mickleham, Surrey, on 23 Jan. His sister 
Georgiana, the companion of his ministerial 
life, died at Mickleham on 24 May 1896, 
aged 75. 

A man of great social gifts, of broad views, 
and irrepressible humour, Rogers, like his 
lifelong friend Jowett, dispensed a large 
hospitality. Many persons were ready to 
detect the inconsistency between his indiffe- 
rence to church doctrine and his position as 
a beneficiary of the national church. But 
his geniality overcame those of his opponents 
with whom he came into personal contact 
(‘He may be an atheist,’ said one, ‘ but he is 
a gentleman’), while the great results he 
achieved disarmed the hostility of the re- 
mainder. 

[The outlines of Rogers's life are graphically 
sketched in his Reminiscences, with portrait, 
London, 1888, 8vo, compiled by the Rey. R. H. 
Hadden, formerly curate at St. Botolph’s. See 
also Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1715-1888; Times, 
24and 27 Jan. 1896,and 26 May 1896; Guardian, 
27 Jan. 1896; Spectator, 29 Jan. 1896; Illus- 
trated London News (with portrait), 25 Jan. 
1896.] Tg! 


ROGERS, WILLIAM GIBBS (1792- 
1875), wood-carver, was born at Dover on 
10 Aug. 1792. He showed an early taste 
for drawing and modelling, and was appren- 
ticed by his parents in 1807 to one McLauch~ 
lan of Printing House Square, London (after- 
wards master of the Shipwrights’ Company). 
Although possessed of much original skill of 
his own, he was attracted at an early age by 
the beautiful wood carving and modelling of 
Grinling Gibbons [q.v.] His enthusiasm was 
further stimulated by an old wood-carver 
among his fellow-workers, who in his youth 
had worked at Burghley House, where he 
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had been associated with men employed on 
the carvings in St. Paul’s Cathedral under 
Gibbons himself. Rogers devoted his studies 
to the works of Gibbons, and thoroughly 
mastered that carver’s art. Gaining much 
reputation, he was employed by the royal 
family on carvings for Carlton House, Ken- 
sington Palace, and the Pavilion at Brighton. 
His progress was assisted by the collection 
which he made of fine specimens of art. In 
1848 he executed some of his best known 
carvings—those in the church of St. Mary-at- 
Hill in the city. In 1850 he was elected on 
the committee for carrying out the scheme of 
the Great Exhibition, and received a com- 
mission from the queen to carve a cradle in 
boxwood in the Italian style, which was ex- 
hibited and much admired at the exhibition 
in 1851. Rogers was awarded both a prize 
and a service medal. Among his innumerable 
wood carvings may be mentioned those exe- 
cuted for the palace of the sultan, Abdul 
Medjid, at Constantinople, and the church of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, in the city. While it 
cannot be said that his works reproduce the 
consummate genius of Gibbons, they have 
great merit in themselves, and are sufficiently 
successful in their imitation to deceive the 
inexperienced eye. Rogers carried his devo- 
tion to the art of Gibbons far enough to 
devise a mode of preserving Gibbons’s carvings 
from the ravages of worms and age. His 
method wascompletely successful, andamong 
the carvings thus rescued from destruction 
may be noted those at Belton House, Grant- 
ham, at Melbury, at Chatsworth, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Rogers received 
a pension of 50/. on the civil list, and aftera 
long and successful career, he died on 21 March 
1875, in his eighty-third year. He married, 
in April 1824, Miss Mary Johnson, and left a 
numerous family, of whom William Harry 
Rogers (1825-1873) showed great talents in 
designing; Edward Thomas Rogers (1830- 
1884), and Mary Eliza Rogers (6, 1827), who 
resided for many years in the Kast,and wrote, 
among other essays on oriental life, a well- 
known work, entitled ‘Domestic Life in 
Palestine’ (1862). His youngest son, George 
Alfred Rogers (6. 1837), who still survives, 
was the only son who adopted his father’s 
profession. A portrait (with a memoir) of 
Rogers appeared in the ‘ Illustrated London 
News’ for 4 April 1875. 


[Private information.] L. C. 


ROGERS, WOODES (d. 1732), sea- 
captain and governor of the Bahamas, was 
in 1708 appointed captain of the Duke and 
commander-in-chief of the two ships Duke 
and Duchess, private men-of-war fitted out by 
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some merchants of Bristol to cruise against 
the Spaniardsin the South Sea. Among the 
owners, it is stated, were several quakers 
(SpyER, Memoirs of Bristol, ii. 559), and 
Thomas Dover [q. v.], who sailed with the ex- 
pedition as second captain of the Duke, presi- 
dent of the council and chief medical officer. 
William Dampier [q. v.] was master of the 
Duke and pilot of the expedition, Rogers, it 
would seem, having no personal experience 
of the Pacific. The crew were of varied 
character, about a third were foreigners, and 
a large proportion of the-rest, landsmen—- 
‘tailors, tinkers, pedlars, fiddlers, and hay- 
makers,’ The ships themselves were ‘ ver 

crowded and pestered, their holds ‘full of 
provisions, and between decks encumbered 
with cables, much bread, and altogether in 
a very unfit state to engage an enemy.’ 
They sailed from King Road on 2 Aug. 
1708, and, after touching at Cork, steered for 
the Canary Islands, Rogers, on the way, 
suppressing a dangerous mutiny by seizing 
the ringleader—with the assistance of the 
officers, who were unusually numerous—and 
making ‘ one of his chief comrades whip him, 
which method I thought best for breakin 

any unlawful friendship amongst them.’ O 

Tenerife they captured a small Spanish bark 
laden with wine and brandy, which they 
added to their own stores, and touching at 
St Vincent of the Cape Verd Islands, and 
Angra dos Reis on the coast of Brazil, they 
got round Cape Horn in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary 1708-9, being driven bya violent storm 
asfar south aslatitude 61°53’, ‘ which,’ wrote 
Rogers, ‘ for aught we know is the furthest 
that any one has yet been to the southward.’ 
But the men had suffered greatly from cold, 
wet, and insufficient clothing, and Rogers re- 
solved to make Juan Fernandez, the exact 
position of which was still undetermined, 
but which he fortunately reached on 31 Jan. 

It was dark when they came near the 
land, and seeing a light, they lay to, think- 
ing that it might come from an enemy’s 
ship. In the morning, however, no strange 
ship was to be seen, and Dover, going on 
shore in the boat, brought off a man dressed 
in goatskins and speaking English with 
difficulty. This was the celebrated Alexan- 
der Selkirk [q. vp who had been marooned 
there more than four years before, and, being 
now recognised by Dampier as an old ship- 
mate and good sailor, was appointed by 
Rogers a mate of the Duke. 

After refitting at Juan Fernandez, they 
cruised off the coast of Peru for some months, 
capturing several small vessels and one 
larger one—in attacking which Rogers’s 
brother Thomas was killed by a shot through 
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the head—and sacking and ransoming the 
town of Guayaquil. They then went north, 
and on 21 Dec., off the coast of California, 
captured a rich ship from Manila, in en- 
gaging which Rogers was severely wounded 
by a bullet in the mouth, which smashed 
his upper jaw and lodged there, causing him 
much pain till it was extracted six months 
later. From the prisoners he learnt that 
another ship, larger and richer, had sailed 
from Manila in company with them, but had 
separated from them. This they sighted on 
the 26th, but it was not till the 27th that 
their tender, the Marquis, an armed prize, 
and the Duchess were able to engage her, 
the Duke being still a long way off, and 
nearly becalmed. They were beaten off 
with much loss, and when, on the next day, 
the Duke got up to her, she too was beaten 
off, Rogers receiving another severe wound, 
this time in the foot, ‘ part of my heel bone,’ 
he says, ‘being struck out and ankle cut 
above half through.’ After this they crossed 
the Pacific, refitted and took in some fresh 
provisions at Guam, and again at Batavia 
(June 1710). In the beginning of October 
they sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
which they reached on 27 Dec., and, sailing 
thence with the Dutch convoy in April, 
arrived in the Downs on 1 Oct. 1711. 

In the following year Rogers published 
his journal under the title of ‘A Cruising 
Voyage round the World’ (cr. 8vo, 1712; 
2nd ed. 1718), a work of great interest and 
of a quaint humour that renders it delight- 
ful reading. In many respects the voyage 
was a notable one, but in none more than 
in this, that with a mongrel crew, and 
with officers often insubordinate and even 
mutinous, good order and discipline were 
maintained throughout; and though many 
men were lost by sickness, especially from an 
infection caught at Guayaquil, they suffered 
little or nothing from scurvy, the disease 
which in the next generation proved so fatal 
toseamen. Financially, too, the voyage was 
a success, and seems to have placed Rogers 
in easy circumstances, so that in 1717 he was 
able to rent the Bahama Islands from the 
lords proprietors for twenty-one years. At 
the same time he obtained a commission as 
governor. 

He arrived at Nassau in July 1718, when 
he found that the place and the islands 
generally were a nest of pirates, to the 
number, he estimated, of more than two 
thousand. These, under the leadership of 
Charles Vane and Edward Teach [q. v.], re- 
sented the prospect of disturbance by a 
settled government. Moreover, with the 
crews of his own ships, private men-of-war 
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and the inhabitants of Nassau—whose loyalty 
was doubtful—Rogers could muster only 
three hundred armed men. And the situa- 
tion was rendered more difficult by a Spanish 
protest against the legal occupation of the 
islands, and threats of an attack by fifteen 
hundred Spaniards. Rogers bore up against 
the difficulties with undaunted courage, 
set the pirates at defiance, and in Decem- 
ber 1718 hanged ten of them on his own 
responsibility, without any valid commis- 
sion. A few months later he ‘was forced 
to condemn and hang a fellow for robbing 
and burning a house.’ ‘If, he added, ‘for 
want of lawyers our forms are something 
deficient, I am fully satisfied we have not 
erred in justice.’ But the home government 
gave him no support, he had no money, no 
force, and the king’s ships would not come 
near him; and in the end of February 1720-1 
he left for England, his place being tem- 
porarily filled by ‘Mr. Fairfax, a kinsman of 
Colonel Bladen’s,’ presumably Martin Bladen 
(q.v.] The government sent out a successor, 
George Phenney, who maintained himself for 
eight years, at the end of which he was 
superseded by Rogers, who arrived on 25 Aug. 
1729 with a commission dated 18 Oct. 1728, 
appointing him ‘captain general and go- 
vernor-in-chief over the Bahama Islands.’ 
He died at Nassau on 16 July 1732 ( Gent. 
Mag. 1732, p. 979). He was married and 
left issue. 

[The chief authority is Rogers's Cruising 
Voyage round the World. The original edition 
is extremely rare, but there is one copy in the 
British Museum (G. 15788) ; another copy, from 
the library of George III, which appears in the 
Catalogue (303 h. 8), is in reality only the title- 
page and introduction, bound up with the se- 
cond volume of E. Cooke’s Voyage to the South 
Sea (1712). Cooke was first lieutenant of the 
Duchess and afterwards captain of the Marquis, 
and published his account of the voyage, in two 
volumes, just before Rogers. Itis altogether an 
inferior book; its second volume is for the 
most part a hydrographical description of the 
ports visited. The account of Rogers's later 
life is to be found in the correspondence in 
the Public Record Office, Board of Trade, 
Bahamas, vols. i, ii. and iii.; see also Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. x. 107, referring to Sloane MS. 
4459, No. 29.] J. KL. 

ROGERSON, JOHN BOLTON (1809- 
1859), poet, was born at Manchester on 
20 Jan. 1809. At the age of thirteen he 
left school and began work in a mercantile 
firm, but was afterwards placed with a soli- 
citor. Law being distasteful, he opened in 
1834 a bookshop in Manchester, which he 
carried on until 1841. The next few years 
were devoted to literary work, and in 1849 
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he was appointed registrar of the Manchester 
cemetery at Harpurhey. He was a clever 
amateur actor, was president for some years 
of the Manchester Shakespearean Society, 
and was for a short time on the staff of 
the Manchester Theatre Royal. In youth he 
had written a play in three acts, called ‘The 
Baron of Manchester,’ which was produced 
at a local theatre. He also lectured on lite- 
rary and educational subjects. 

From early years he was an eager, desul- 
tory reader, and soon became a writer of 
verse, but had enough discretion to destroy 
most of his juvenile efforts. He first ap- 
peared in print in 1826 in the ‘Manchester 
Guardian,’ and in the following year wrote 
for the ‘ Liverpool Kaleidoscope.’ In 1828 he 
joined John Hewitt in editing the ‘ Phoenix, 
or Manchester Literary Journal,’ a creditable 
performance, which lasted only a few months. 
He was joint-editor of the ‘ Falcon, or Jour- 
nal of Literature,’ Manchester, 1831; and 
edited the ‘Oddfellows’ Magazine’ from 1841 
to 1848; the ‘Chaplet, a Poetical Offering 
for the Lyceum Bazaar,’ 1841, and the ‘ Fes- 
tive Wreath,’ 1842 (both published at Man- 
chester). 

Chronic rheumatism disabled him about 
1855 from continuing his duties as registrar. 
He afterwards kept a tavern in Newton 
Street, Ancoats, Manchester, and in 1857 
was master of a school at Accrington. In 
the succeeding year he was awardeda govern- 
ment pension of 50/.; then he retired to the 
Isle of Man, where he died on 15 Oct. 1859, 
and was interred at Kirk Braddan, near 
Douglas. His wife was Mary Anne, born 
Horabin, by whom he left several children. 

His separate publications were: 1. ‘Rhyme, 
Romance, and Revery,’ London, 1840; 2nd 
edit. 1852. 2. ‘A Voice from the Town, 
and other Poems,’ 1843. 3. “The Wandering 
Angel, and other Poems,’ 1844. 4. ‘Poetical 
Works,’ 1850, with portrait. 5. ‘ Flowers 
for all Seasons’ (verses and essays), 1854. 
6. ‘Musings in Many Moods, 1859, which 
contains most of the poems in the preceding 
volumes. His works, though pleasing, lack 
originality and vigour. 

- Oddfellows’ Quarterly Magazine, January 
1847 (with portrait); Procter’s Literary Remi- 
niscences, 1860 (portrait); Procter’s Bygone 
Manchester; Manchester Weekly Times Supple- 
ment, 3 June 1871 (article by J. Dawson); 
Lithgow’s Life of J. C. Prince, p. 132; informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. G. C. Yates, Beto 4 


ROGET, PETER MARK (1779-1869), 
physician and savant, born in Broad Street, 
Soho, London, on 18 Jan. 1779, was only son 
of John Roget, a native of Geneva, who was 
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pastor of the French protestant church in 
Threadneedle Street. His mother, Cathe- 
rine, was only surviving sister of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. His father died in 1783 at Geneva, 
and he was brought up by his mother, from 
whom he inherited his systematic habit of 
mind. Mrs. Roget took up her residence in 
Kensington Square in the family of a Mr. 
Chauvet of Geneva, who kept a private school, 
which young Roget attended. He studied 
mathematics on his own account unaided, 
and made considerable progress. In 1793 
the mother and her children removed to 
Edinburgh, where Roget, then fourteen 
aa old, was entered at the university. 
In the summer of 1795 he went for a tour 
in the highlands with his uncle Romilly 
and M, Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau. He 
entered the medical school of the Edinburgh 
University in the winter session of the same 
year, and after recovering in 1797 from an 
attack of typhus fever, which he caught in 
the wards of the infirmary, he graduated 
M.D. on 25 June 1798, being then only nine- 
teen years of age. The title of his graduation 
thesis was ‘ De Chemice A flinitatis Legibus.’ 
He was subsequently a pupil in the London 
medical schools of Baillie, Cruikshank, Wil- 
son, Heberden, and Horne. 

In 1798 Roget proved his powers of obser- 
vation by writing a letter to Dr. Beddoes 
on the non-prevalence of consumption among 
butchers, fishermen, &c., which Beddoes pub- 
lished in his ‘ Essay on the Causes, &c., of 
Pulmonary Consumption’ (London, 1799). 
In 1799 he sent to Davy a communica- 
tion on the effects of the respiration of the 
newly discovered gas, nitrous oxide, and 
the communication appeared in Davy’s ‘ Re- 
searches’ (1800). In October 1800 Roget 
spent six weeks with Jeremy Bentham, who 
consulted him upon a scheme which he was 
devising for the utilisation of the sewage of 
the metropolis. In 1802 he became travel- 
ling tutor to two sons of John Philips, a 
wealthy merchant of Manchester. In the 
summer they proceeded to Geneva, having 
for their travelling companion Lovell Edge- 
worth, half-brotherto Maria Edgeworth, the 
authoress. The tour terminated owing to the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, and Roget 
was detained at Geneva as a prisoner on 
parole. Hesuccessfully pleaded his rights as 
a citizen of Geneva by virtue of his descent 
from Genevese ancestors, and was released. 
After a long detour, made necessary by the 
military operations of the French, he and 
his pupils sailed for England, reaching 
Harwich on 22 Nov. 1803. After a brief 
visit in 1804 to Edinburgh with a view to 
pursuing his studies, he became private physi- 
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cian to the Marquis of Lansdowne, whom he 
accompanied to Harrogate and Bowood. 

In his twenty-sixth year, on the death of 
Dr. Thomas Percival [q.v.], Roget was ap- 
pointed in 1805 physician to the infirmary 
at Manchester, and he became one of the 
founders of the Manchester medical school. 
In the spring of 1806 he gave a course of lec- 
tures on physiology to the pupils at the infir- 
mary. In November 1806 he accepted the ap- 
pointment of private secretary to Charles, vis- 
count Howick (afterwards Karl Grey), then 
foreign secretary ; but, disliking the duties, 
he resigned in a month and returned to Man- 
chester. While in London he had attended 
some of Abernethy’s lectures at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. In 1807 he delivered a 
popular course of lectures on the physiology 
of the animal kingdom at the rooms of the 
Manchester Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety, of which he was a vice-president. In 
October 1808 he resigned his post at the 
infirmary and migrated to London. There 
he pursued a career of almost unexampled 
activity for nearly half a century, engaging 
with indomitable energy in scientific lec- 
turing, in work connected with medical 
and scientific societies, or in scientific re- 
search. In London he first resided in Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Square, whence he re- 
moved to 18 Upper Bedford Place. 

Admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians on 3 March 1809, Roget delivered 
in the spring of that and the following year 
popular lectures on animal physiology at the 
Russell Literary and Scientific Institution in 
Bloomsbury. In October 1809 he projected 
the Northern Dispensary, which was opened 
in the following June with Roget as its phy- 
sician. The active duties of this office he 
performed gratuitously for eighteen years. In 
1810 he began to lecture on the theory and 
practice of physic at the theatre of anatomy in 
Great Windmill Street, in conjunction with 
Dr. John Cooke, who two years afterwards re- 
signed him his share of the undertaking. He 
then delivered two courses of lectures a year 
until 1815. In 1820 he was appointed phy- 
sician to the Spanish embassy, and in 1823 
physician to the Milbank penitentiary during 
an epidemic of dysentery. In the autumn 
of 1826 he commenced lecturing at the new 
medical school in Aldersgate Street. His 
introductory lecture was published. In 1827 
he was commissioned by the government to 
inquire into the water-supply of the metro- 

olis, and published a report next year. In 
ass he was nominated by John Fuller, the 
founder, the first holder of the Fullerian 
rofessorship of physiology at the Royal 
fiencion where, as at the London Institu- 
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tion, he had already lectured frequently on 
animal physiology. He held the Fullerian 
professorship for three years, and in his lec- 
tures during 1885 and 1836 confined himself 
to the external senses. 

Meanwhile some of Roget’s energy had 
been devoted to other fields. He always 
cultivated a native aptitude for mechanics. 
In 1814 he had contrived a sliding rule, so 
graduated as to be a measure of the powers 
of numbers, in the same manner as the scale 
of Gunter was a measure of their ratios. It 
is a logo-logarithmic rule, the slide of which 
is the common logarithmic scale, while the 
fixed line is graduated upon the logarithms 
of logarithms. His paper thereon, which 
also describes other ingenious forms of the 
instrument, was communicated by Dr. Wol- 
laston to the Royal Society, and read on 
17 Nov. 1814. The communication led, on 
16 March 1815, to his election as a fellow of 
the society. On 30 Nov. 1827 he succeeded 
Sir John Herschel in the office of secretary 
to the society, retiring in 1849. He not only 
edited, while secretary, the ‘Proceedings’ 
both of the society and council, but prepared 
for publication the abstracts of papers. 
This labour he performed from 1827 to his 
retirement. He was father of the Royal 
Society Club at the time of his death. 

On many other literary and scientific so- 
cieties Roget’s active mind left its impress. 
From 1811 to 1827 he acted as one of the 
secretaries of the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety ; he was one of the earliest promoters 
of the society, and was vice-president in 
1829-30. He was a founder of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
wrote for its ‘ Library of Useful Knowledge’ 
a series of treatises on ‘electricity,’ ‘gal- 
vanism,’ ‘magnetism,’ and ‘electro-magnet- 
ism, during 1827, 1828, and 1831. On 
24 June 1831 he was elected, specialt gra- 
tia, fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and in the following May he delivered 
the Gulstonian lectures.on ‘The Laws of 
Sensation and Perception.’ He held the 
office of censor in the college in 1834 and 
1835. Roget was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of the British Association for 
over thirty years, and at an early meeting 
filled the chair of the physiological section. 
He wrote in 1834 one of the Bridgewater 
treatises on ‘Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology considered with reference to Natural 
Theology ;’ it was reissued in 1839, 1840, 
and 1862. 

In 1837 and the subsequent years he took 
an active part in the establishment of the 
university of London, of the senate of which 
he remained a member until his death; in 
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June 1839 he was appointed examiner in 
physiology and comparative anatomy. 

After 1840 he retired from professional 
practice and at first mainly devoted himself 
to compiling his useful ‘ Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, classified and arranged 
so as to facilitate the expression of ideas, and 
assist in literary composition’ (1852, 8vo). 
During his life the work reached its twenty- 
eighth edition, and it is still widely used. 
Many generations of literary men and jour- 
nalists have testified to its practical utility. 
An edition of 1879, embodying Roget’s latest 
corrections, was edited by his son. 

Roget always used Feinaigle’s system of 
mnemonics, and spent much time in his 
last years in attempts to construct a calcu- 
lating machine. He also made some pro- 
gress towards the invention of a delicate 
balance, in which, to lessen friction, the 
fulerum was to be within a small barrel 
floating in water. He was fond of exercising 
his ingenuity in the construction and solu- 
tion of chess problems, of which he formed a 
large collection. Some of these figured in 
the ‘Illustrated. London News.’ In the 
‘London and Edinburgh Philosophical Ma- 
gazine’ for April 1840, there is a ‘De- 
scription of a Method’ which he invented, 
‘of moving the knight over every square of 
the chessboard without going twice over 
any one, commencing at a given square and 
ending at any other givensquare of a different 
colour.’ The complete solution of this pro- 
blem was never effected before. To assist 
persons interested in chess, he contrived and 
published in 1845 a pocket chessboard, called 
the ‘ Economic Chessboard.’ 

He died at West Malvern, in the ninety- 
first year of his age, on 12 Sept. 1869. In 
1824 he married the only daughter of 
Jonathan Hobson, a Liverpool merchant. 
Mrs. Roget died in the spring of 1833, leaving 
two children. One of them, John Lewis 
Roget, is author of the ‘History of the Old 
Water Colour Society’ (1890). A portrait 
of Roget was engraved by Eddis. 

Besides the works mentioned, Roget was 
author of many able papers in encyclopedias, 
notably in the sixth and seventh editions of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in the ‘Ency- 
clopeedia Metropolitana,’‘ Rees’s Cyclopedia,’ 
and the ‘Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ 
(1832). He contributed important articles 
to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ especially those 
upon Hiiber’s works on ants and bees (vols. 
xx. and xxx.), and wrote in the ‘Quarterly’ 
on Ampére’s ‘Observations’ (1826). His 
paper on the ‘ Optical Deception in the Ap- 
pearance of the Spokes of a Wheel seen 


through Vertical Apertures’ was published in | 


the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ (1825), and 
essays on ‘Quarantine’ and‘ Pauper Lunatics’ 
in the ‘Parliamentary Review’ (1826 and 
1828). Many memoirs by him appearedin the 
‘Annals of Philosophy ’ and ‘ Medico-Chirur- 
gical Transactions,’ and other periodicals. 

[Jackson’s Guide to the Literature of Botany; 
Britten and Boulger’s Biogr. Index of British 
and Irish Botanists; Allibone’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature ; Lancet, 25 Sept. 
1869; Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
London, vol. xviii. 1869-70.] WwW WWE 

ROKEBY Barons. (See Rosrnson, 
RicHarp, first baron 1709-1794; Rosin- 
son-Morris, MarruEw, second baron, 1713- 
1800. ] 

ROKEBY, JOHN (d. 1573 ?), canonist, 
was probably second son of Sir Robert 
Rokeby of Rokeby Morton (Hari. Soc. Publ. 
xvi. 268). He joined St. Nicholas’s Hostel, 
Cambridge, where he graduated bachelor of 
civil law in 1580, and doctor in 1583. He 
was engaged as a tutor at Cambridge (ELtis, 
Original Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 243), On11 Feb. 
1536-7 he was admitted a member of Doc- 
tors’ Commons (Coore, Civilians, p. 33), and 
practised in the court of arches ard the ex- 
chequercourt of York. According to the state- 
ment of his nephew, Ralph Rokeby (d. 1596, 
(see under Roxusy, Raney, 1527?-1596; 
and WHITAKER, Richmondshire, i. 173), he 
was counsel for Henry VIII in the divorce, 
and so confounded the pope by his canon law 
that Henry offered him the bishopric of 
London, which he declined. He became 
vicar-general of York. According to his 
nephew, he held for thirty-two years the 
post of ‘justice’ in York. During that 
period no sentence of his was annulled on 
appeal (7b.) In May 1541 he was appointed 
a commissioner for the visitation of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford (Srrypn, Cranmer, 
p. 180). In 1545 he became chaunter or 
precentor of York, with the prebend of 
Driffield attached. On 7 Sept. 1558 he was 
admitted prebendary of Dunham in South- 
well Cathedral. Both these preferments he 
held till his death (Woop, Athene Oxon. ii. 
719; Lu Nuvs, Fastz). From the accession 
of Edward VI to 1572 he was a member of 
the king’s council in the north (Tuomas, Hist. 
Notes, i. 461). In later years he was sent as 
commissioner into Scotland with Sir Thomas 
Gargrave and others to reform the law of the 
marches. Rokeby probably died before 10 Dec. 
1578 (cf. Lu Neve, iii. 156 with p. 419), 

[Authorities asin text; Burnet’s Reformation, 
ii. 331-3; Cooper’s Athen Cantabr.; Grindal’s 
Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 151; Retrospective 
Review, new ser. ii. 484; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Rep. pt. iv. p. 84.] W. AS. 
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ROKEBY, RALPH (1527 ?-1596), master 
of requests, born about 1527, was the second 
son of Thomas Rokeby of Mortham, York- 
shire, by his wife Jane, daughter of Robert 
Constable of Cliffe in the same county 
(Economia Rokebeiorum, f. 313). His uncle 
John is noticed separately. Another uncle, 
Ralph Rokeby (d. 1556), was called to the 
degree of serjeant-at-law in 1552, fought 
against Wyatt in’ the following year, and 
declined the chief-justiceship of common 
pleas in 1555, when Sir Richard Morgan 
q. v.] was disabled by insanity. This Ralph 

okeby’s son, also named RatpH RoKesBy 

d. 1575), was educated at Queens’ College, 

ambridge, and then became a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he formed a friendship 
with John Stubbe (1543-1600?) [q. v.]; he 
was subsequently appointed secretary of the 
council of the north, and was described as 
‘the most learned canonist of his time’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1598-1601, p. 205). He 
was buried at the Belfrey church, York, on 
12 March 1594-5. By his second wife, Joan, 
daughter of John Portington, he left a daugh- 
ter, Anne, who became second wife of Sir 
John Hotham [q. ye Rokeby was author 
of ‘(Xconomia Rokebeiorum,’ which he 
wrote in 1565 and revised in 1593 (a copy, 
made by Joseph Hunter, who calls it ‘a most 
curious piece of family history,’ is in Brit. 
Mus. Addit. MS. 24470, ff. 294-333, and it 
has been printed in Whitaker's ‘ Richmond- 
shire,’ i, 158-80). 

The subject of this article, Ralph, son of 
Thomas, was educated at Cambridge and 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he was called to the 
bar. In 1566 he was sent on the queen’s 
service to Ireland, and was recalled on 
19 Feb. 1568-9 (2b. Ireland, 1509-1573, p. 
402). On 1 Jan. 1569-70, however, he 
was appointed chief justice of Connaught 
and entrusted with the difficult task of in- 
troducing English law into that province. 
He soon confessed to Cecil that the people 
of Connaught ‘were unwilling to embrace 
justice,’ and urged that ‘it must be valiant 
and courageous captains and hardy soldiers 
that must make a way for law and justice, 
or else farewell to Ireland’ (2b.) At the 
same time he applied for three months’ leave 
in order to marry, which was granted a year 
later; but no marriage took place. He is 
said to have represented the borough of 
Huntingdon in the parliament which met on 
2 April 1571, but the official returns are 
wanting. In October 1571 he was recom- 
mended for the lord-chancellorship of Ire- 
land by Loftus, and again in 1573 by Fitz- 
William, but was not appointed. He be- 
came bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1572, and 


a master of requests about 1576; in 1580 he 
appears as master of St. Catherine’s Hospital, 
near the Tower (ib. Dom. 1547-80, p. 658). 
He was principally employed in searching 
for and examining papists (7b. passim); he 
served on the special commissions of oyer and 
terminer which indicted William Parry (d. 
1585) [q. v.]in February 1584-5 and Babing- 
ton in September 1586. Early in 1588 he sub- 
scribed 30/. for the defence of the kingdom 
against the Spanish armada, and in 1589 was 
on a commission for the sale of crown lands. 
He took part in the trials of Philip, earl of 
Arundel, in March 1588-9, of Sir John 
Perrot in March 1591-2, of Patrick Cullen 
and of Rodrigo Lopez in February 1593-4. 
He died on 14 June 1596, and was buried in 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, where there is an 
inscription to his memory. By his will, a 
copy of which is extant in Addit. MS, 24436, 
f. 87, he left sums of 100/. to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, to the poor in Greenwich, to the poor 
scholars of Oxford and of Cambridge, to the 

risoners in the Fleet, Newgate, King’s 

ench, Marshalsea, and other prisons. He 
appointed Lord-chancellor Egerton his execu- 
tor—an office which is said to have been 
worth 10,000. to the latter. 


[Gconomia Rokebeiorum in Addit. MS, 24470, 
ff. 294-333 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. and Irish; 
Familie Minorum Gentium(Harl. Soc.), pp. 587— 
690; Cal. Irish Fiants in 1ith Rep. Dep.-Keeper 
of Records in Ireland ; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees; Whitaker’s Richmondshire, i. 177, 178, 
182; Willis’s Notitia Parl. iii. 81; Dugdale’s 
Orig. Jurid. pp. 260-2; Lascelles’s Liber Mu- 
nerum Hib.; Strype’s Works, index; Egerton 
Papers, pp. 110, 308; Ducarel’s St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, p. 85; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors, ii. 170; Retrospective Review, new ser. 
ii, 487; Cooper’s Athene Cantabr.] A. F. P. 


ROKEBY, Sir THOMAS pz (d. 1356), 
justiciar of Ireland, was probably son of 
Thomas de Rokeby, who died in 1318. He 
first comes into notice as the squire who, 
having been a prisoner with the Scots and 
released by them, was able to earn the re- 
ward of 1007. per annum offered by the 
young king, Edward III, in July 1327, to 
the man who should bring him in sight of 
the enemy. Edward knighted Rokeby on 
the spot, and on 28 Sept. made him the pro- 
mised grant of lands worth 100/. a year 
(Federa, ii. 717). Froissart, in narrating the 
incident, calls the squire Thomas Housagre, 
which is the equivalent of Whittaker; but 
the royal grant is conclusive as to Thomas’s 
true name. On 17 Jan. 13831 Rokeby was 
going beyond sea with Henry Percy (Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, Edward III, ii. 42). In 1886 
he was serving in Scotland, and from 8 June 
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to 26 Oct. was in command of the royal 
escort (Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 
ii. 367). On 26 Oct. 1386 he received the 
charge of Stirling Castle, and in 1838 that 
of Edinburgh also; he retained both offices 
till the recovery of these places by the Scots 
in 1841-2 (7, ii. 1249, 1284, 1828, 1883 and 
pp. 364-8). During 13842 Rokeby was em- 
ployed on the Scottish marches (2d. ii. 1387, 
1393). In the following year he was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Yorkshire, an office which 
he held for seven years; he had held it pre- 
viously in 1337 (Draxkn, Eboracum, p. 352). 
As sheriff of Yorkshire he was one of the 
leaders of the English at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, and ‘gave the Scots such a 
draught as they did not care to taste again ’ 
(Chron. de Lanercost, pp. 347-8, 351, Ban- 
natyne Club). Rokeby was charged to bring 
David Bruce to London in December 1346, 
and at the same time had a grant of 200/. a 
year out of the issues of the county of 
York for his rank of banneret till provided 
with lands of that value in Scotland or else- 
where (Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 
ul. 1474-5; Federa, iii. 98). In 1847 he 
was employed in Scotland, and in 1348 was 
the king’s escheator in Yorkshire (2. iii. 
1138, 180). 

In December 1349 Rokeby was made 
justiciar of Ireland. In this office he was 
distinguished by his regard for equity and 
his zeal in checking the extortion of 
officials. In the Irish annals, printed in the 
‘Chartulary of St. Mary, Dublin’ (ii. 392), 
he is described as ‘ one that did punish very 
well Irishmen and paid very well for his 
victuals, and would commonly say that he 
would eat and drink of cups made of timber, 
and pay gold and silver therefor rather than 
to extort the poor’ (ef. Book of Howth, p. 
166). On 8 July 13855 he was succeeded as 
justiciar by Maurice FitzThomas, earl of 

esmond [q. v.] Rokeby was a witness to 
the treaties concluded with Edward Baliol at 
Roxburghe on 20 Jan. 1356. Soon afterwards 
Desmond died, and on 26 July Rokeby was 
again appointed justiciar of Ireland (Federa, 
iii, 806, 317-21, 332, 335). He, however, 
died that same year at the castle of Kilkea 
in Kildare (Annals of Loch Cé, ii. 15; Chart. 
St. Mary, Dublin, ii. 393). Rokeby had 
numerous grants of land for his good ser- 
vices in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Ireland, 
and elsewhere (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward II, 
ii. 214, 224, iii. 472; Cal. Documents relating 
to Scotland, ii. 1249; Fodera, iii. 399). 

According to the accepted pedigrees, Roke- 
by was grandfather of Thomas de Rokeby (d. 
1418) [see below] (Foster, Yorkshire Pedt- 
grees; WuuirtaKer, Loidis and Elmet, ii. 
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253). But these two pedigrees do not agree, 
nor does either seem satisfactory. Thomas 
Rokeby, the justiciar, is commonly referred 
to in contemporary documents as ‘1’oncle,’ 
to distinguish him from Thomas Rokeby 
‘le neveu,’ the son of his brother Robert. 
Thomas Rokeby ‘le neveu’ is mentioned 
frequently in connection with his uncle 
from 13836 onwards. He served in France 
in 1360, and in 1879-80 was warden of 
Lochmaben Castle (Cal. Documents relat- 
ing to Scotland, ii. 1236, and p. 367, iii. 
279, 293; Feedera, iii. 832, 483), Thomas 
Rokeby, ‘le neveu,’ was more probably 
grandfather of 

_THomas DE Roxgsy (d. 1418), soldier, 
given in pedigrees as grandson of the uncle, 
This Thomas represented Yorkshire on the 
parliament of 1406, and was sheriff of the 
county in 1407-8 and in 1411-12. When 
Henry Percy, first earl of Northumberland, 
crossed the border in January 1408, Rokeby 
held the passage of the Nidd against him,near 
Knaresborough. Northumberland turned 
aside and took up a position at Bramham 
Moor, where Rokeby attacked and routed 
him on 19 Feb. 1408. Rokeby was rewarded 
with Northumberland’s manor of Spofforth, 
and with Linton and Leathley for life (Federa, 
vili. 529, orig. edit.) He served in France in 
1415 and 1417, and, according to Foster, died 
in 1418. By a daughter of Sir Ralph Ewere 
he was ancestor of the later family of Roke- 
by, several members of which are separately 
noticed (Cont. Hulogium Historiarum, iii. 
411; Watsinenam, Hist. Angl. ii. 278; 
Wrntown, Chron. Scotland, iii. 2588; Gesta 
Henrict Quinti, p. 270; Drax, Eboracum, 
p. 852; Wyruin, Hist. Henry IV, iii. 147, 
154-8; Ramsay, Lancaster and York,i.112), 

[Chron. de Melsa, iii. 62 (Rolls Ser.); Foedera 
(Record edit.) ; Book of Howth ap. Carew MSS. ; 
Froissart, i. 61-2, 273-5, ed. Luce; Cal. Inquisit. 
post mortem, ii. 201-2; Surtees Soc. xli. 40; 
Rolls of Parliament, ii. 109, 118, 115, 207; 
Whittaker’s Richmondshire, i. 162-3; Gilbert’s 
Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 205, 211; other autho- 
rities quoted. | CT Ka 


ROKEBY, Sir THOMAS (16381 P-1699), 
judge, second son of Thomas Rokeby of 
Burnby in the East Riding of Yorkshire, a 
Cromwellian officer, who fell at the battle 
of Dunbar on 3 Sept. 1650, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert, and sister of Sir William 
Bury of Grantham, Lincolnshire, was born 
about 1681. His father, Thomas Rokeby, 
was eldest sonof William Rokeby of Hotham 
in the East Riding, by his cousin Dorothy, 
daughter of William Rokeby of Skiers, and 
niece of Ralph Rokeby (d. 1595) [see under 
Roxesy, Raupu, 1527 P-1596]. 
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Thomas Rokeby, the future judge, was ad- 
mitted on 20 June 1646 a pensioner at 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge, where he ma- 
triculated in the following month, graduated 
B.A. in January 1649-50, and at Christmas 
following was elected to a fellowship at his 
college, which, however, he resigned in 
Michaelmas 1651. He had meanwhile, 
17 May 1650, been admitted a student at 
Gray’s Inn, where in June 1657 he was 
called to the bar, and in 1676 elected ancient. 
A strong presbyterian, and possessed of large 
estate and influence at York, he exerted 
himself on behalf of the Prince of Orange in 
November 1688, and on the change of dynasty 
was rewarded with a puisne judgeship in the 
common pleas, 8 May 1689, having received 
the degree of serjeant-at-law four days before. 
He was knighted at Whitehall on 31 Oct. 
following, and was removed on 28 Oct. 
1695 to the king’s bench. He was a member 
of the commissions which tried, 23-4 March 
1695-6, Sir John Friend [q. v.] and Sir 
William Parkyns [q. v.] He died on 26 Nov. 
1699 at his rooms in Serjeant’s Inn. His 
remains were interred on 8 Dec. in the me- 
morial chapel of hisancestor, William Rokeby 
(q. v.], archbishop of Dublin, in the church 
at Sandal, near Doncaster. His wife, Ursula, 
daughter of James Danby of New Building, 
oe survived him, and died on 10 Aug. 
1787. 

Rokeby was a competent judge, and a man 
of profound piety, as abundantly appears 
from his ‘ Diary,’ edited with a memoir by 
Raine, in Surtees Society’s Publications, vol. 
xxxvil. His portrait was painted by G. 
Schalken. 

[Diary and Memoir above mentioned; Fos- 
ter's Gray’s Inn Adm. Reg.; Luttrell’s Brief 
Relation of State Affairs, i. 529, ili, 543, iv. 
587; Howell’s State Trials, xiii. 1, 68, 451; Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees (Harl. Soc.); Foster's York- 
shire Pedigrees and Familie Minorum Gentium 
(Harl. Soe.)] J. M. 


ROKEBY, WILLIAM (d. 1521), arch- 
bishop of Dublin, born at Kirk Sandall or 
Halifax, was the eldest of the five sons of 
John Rokeby of Kirk Sandall, near Don- 
caster. Both his parents died in 1506; his 
brother Sir Richard Rokeby, comptroller to 
Wolsey’s household and treasurer of Ireland, 
is buried in the Savoy Chapel, London 
(Economia Rokebeiorum, f. 311). William 
was educated at Rotherham and at a hostel 
in St. Aldate’s parish, Oxford, perhaps Broad- 
gates Hall (afterwards Pembroke College), 
where he graduated doctor of canon law. Ac- 
cording to Cooper (Athene Cantabr. i. 25), 
he became fellow of King’s Hall (afterwards 
merged in Trinity College), Cambridge. On 
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4 Aug. 1487 he was presented to the rectory 
of Kirk Sandall by the monks of Lewes, who 
in 1502 nominated him to the vicarage of 
Halifax. In 1496 he was collated to the 
rectory of Thorpland, Norfolk, and on 5 June 
1501 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Sproatley, Yorkshire, on the presentation of 
the prior and convent of Bridlington; he re- 
signed the living in February 1502-3, receiv- 
ing a retiring pension of 4/.a year, and at the 
same time being collated to the stall of St. 
Andrew’sat Beverley. In the following June 
he was presented to the free chapel at Ferry- 
bridge. 

In 1507 Rokeby was provided by Julius II 
to the bishopric of Meath in succession to John 
Payne (d. 1506) [q. v.],and was sworn of the 
privy council in Ireland. On 26 Jan. 1511- 
1512 he was transferred to the archbishopric 
of Dublin in succession to Walter Fitz- 
simons [q. v.] On 12 May following he suc- 
ceeded Fitzsimons as lord chancellor of 
Ireland. All the authorities state that he 
was appointed lord chancellor in 1498, but 
the official record is wanting and the state- 
ment is highly improbable.. In 1514 he 
brought to a conclusion the long-standing 
disputes between the archbishop and dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick’s. On 20 Feb. 
1515-16 he officiated at the christening of 
the Princess Mary at Greenwich. In 1518 
he confirmed the establishment of Maynooth 
College, which had been founded by Gerald, 
earl of Kildare, and drew up rules for its 
government. Inthe same year he held an 
important provincial synod, in which he en- 
joined the discontinuance of the use of the 
chalice at mass, the payment of tithes, and 
appraisement of the goods of persons dying 
intestate by two valuers appointed by the 
bishop; he also prohibited the disposal. of 
church property by laymen, and the playing 
of football by clergymen, under penalty of 
paying three shillings and fourpence to the 
ordinary, and a similar sum for the repair of 
the parish church. In 1520 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Surrey, and in the same year 
was sent by the Earl of Surrey, on his arrival 
in Ireland, to Waterford to mediate between 
Sir Pierce Butler [q. v.] and the Earl of 
Desmond [cf. Howarp, Tuomas, third DUKE 
or Norrotxk]. He died on 29 Nov, 16521, 
and his body was buried in St. Patrick’s, but 
his heart and bowels were interred in the 
choir of the church at Halifax, where they 
have been more than once dug up. By his 
will he left 2007. towards building St. Mary’s 
Church at Beverley, and provided for the erec- 
tion of a sepulchral chapel at Sandall, which 
is described as the most perfect specimen 
extant of what mortuary chapels used to be. 
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[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer 
(where several of Rokeby’s letters to Wolsey are 
calendered), passim ; Cal. Irish State Papers and 
Carew MSS.; Ciconomia Rokebeiorum in Addit. 
MS. 24470, ff. 310-11; Ware’s Bishops, ed. 
Harris; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, i. 234, 
825 ; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hibernice ; Lascelles’s 
Liber Mun. Hib.; Cooper’s Athene Cantabr. i. 
25,526; Wood’s Athenz Oxon.; Monck Mason’s 
Hist. of St. Patrick’s; Cogan’s Diocese of 
Meath, p. 82; Dodd’s Church Hist.; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Coote’s Civilians, p. 16; Coxe’s 
Hibernia Anglicana; Bagwell’s Ireland under 
the Tudors, i. 131, 290, 291; D’Alton’s Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, pp. 178-82; J. R. O’Flana- 
gan’s Lord Chancellors of Ireland, pp. 152-7; 
Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees; Testamenta Ebora- 
censia (Surtees Soc.), v. 141; Whitaker's Loidis 
et Elmete, p. 383; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 
200; Poulson’s Holderness; Watson’s Halifax, 
p. 387; Blomefield’s Norfolk, vii. 99; Oliver's 
Beverlac; Manning and Bray’s Surrey ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Lansd. MS. 979, ff. 4, 6.] 
veto d Rel 5s 

ROKESLEY, GREGORY px (d, 1291), 
mayor of London, a native of Rokesley in 
Kent, whence he took his name, was the 
richest: goldsmith of his time, and a great 
wool merchant: He appears in the earliest 
extant list of aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don, his name being connected with Dowgate 
ward. In 1264, and again in 1270, he served 
the office of sheriff. In the latter year he 
and his colleague, Henry Waleys, caused a 
new pillory to be erected in the Chepe. 
In 1273 he championed civic purity in a 
violent dispute on the subject of certain 
charters illegally granted to various city 
guilds by the late mayor, Walter Hervey. 
Hervey attempted to instigate the craftsmen 
against the more discreet section of the citi- 
zens, and caused much excitement by collect- 
ing and haranguing mobs in the streets. His 
charters were, however, suppressed and ‘cried 
throughout the city.’ The next year (June 
1274) Rokesley accompanied the mayor, 
Waleys, to a conference with Edward I in 
Paris, and in July again waited upon the 
king at Montreuil in order to advise upon 
terms of peace between the king and the 
Countess of Flanders. ; 

Rokesley was appointed mayor in 1274, 
and held that office eight times, comprising the 
years 1274-1281 and 1285. In 1276 he was 
made king’s chamberlain, and acted in that 
capacity for two years,and for a short period 
he discharged the functions of coroner and 
‘pincerna.’ The important post of master 
of the exchange throughout all England 
was conferred upon Rokesley in 1278. The 
office is otherwise described as that of chief 
director of the royal mint. At this period 
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great inconvenience was caused by the abun- 
dance of clipped coin. This was called in, and 
anew coinage was circulated under Rokesley’s 
superintendence, consisting of sterling half- 
penny and farthing, the silver coins being of 
the fineness commonly known as ‘silver of 
Gunthron’s Lane.’ 

When Edward was engaged in the conquest 
of Wales in 1282, Waleys and Rokesley were 
deputed by the city to take an aid of six thou- 
sand marks to the king. Next year they, 
with four others, were the city representa- 
tives at a special parliament held at Shrews- 
bury to conduct the trial of David of Wales. 
Rokesley’s eighth mayoralty in 1285 was 
marked by important events in the history 
of London. In the previous year a quarrel 
between two citizens culminated in a duel, 
andone of them, having dangerously wounded 
his opponent, took sanctuary in Bow Church, 
where, not long afterwards, his dead body 
was found under circumstances which sug- 
gested foul play. The king having appointed 
a commission of inquiry, John de Kirkeby, 
the lord treasurer, summoned the mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens to wait upon him at 
the Tower. This peremptory order seems to 
have been issued in neglect of the standing 
rule that forty days’ notice of such a summons 
should be given. Under ordinary conditions 
the citizens would have donned gay apparel 
and marched in procession from Barking 
church to the Tower, bearing presents for 
the king’s justiciars. On this occasion 
Rokesley went to the church of All Hallows, 
stripping himself of the robes and insignia 
of office, handed the city seal to Stephen 
Aswy, and then proceeded to the Tower as a 
mere private citizen. The lord treasurer was 
highly provoked, and committed Rokesley 
and about eighty other leading citizens to 
prison at the feast of St. Peter. The king 
deposed the mayor, and appointed Ralph de 
Sandwich [q. yA as custos of the city and its 
liberties. To give a graver colour to the 
offence, it was alleged that the mayor had 
taken bribes of dishonest bakers, who sold 

enny loaves six or seven ounces too light. 
The prisoners were set at liberty in a few 
days, except Aswy, who was lodged in Wind- 
sor Castle. Rokesley died on 18 July 1291 
Annal. Londin. i.99; Ropurts, Cal. Gen. i. 
441), and was buried in the monastery of the 
Grey Friars. His monument existed in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, until the great fire. 
A letter by him is printed in ‘ Archzologia 
Cantiana,’ ii. 233-4. 

By his wife, Avice, Rokesley had two sons, 
Sir Reginald and Sir Richard, who became 
seneschal of Poitou and governor of Montreuil 
in Picardy (see RyMpR, Federa, vol. iii, 
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passim). The latter’s daughter Agnes mar- 
ried Thomas, first baron Poynings, and was 
mother of Michael, second baron Poynings 
[q.v.] Nevertheless the inquisition taken on 
his death affirmed his heir to be Roger de 
Risslepe, son of Gregory’s sister Agnes 
(Rozerts, Cal. Gen. i. 441). The Rokesley 
arms, which appeared with nearly thirty 
others among the designs in the windows of 
old St. Paul’s, were azure a fess gules be- 
tween six shields sable, each charged with a 
lion rampant argent. Rokesley’s will, un- 
dated and enrolled in the court of Husting 
on 25 July 1291 (Calendar, ed. Sharpe, 1. 
98-9), mentions, among other property in 
London, Canterbury, and Rochester, his 
dwelling-house, with adjoining houses ‘to- 
wards Cornhulle,’ charged to maintain a 
chantry in the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
where his wife lies buried; a ‘former dwelling- 
house’ in the parish of All Hallows at the 
Hay towards the Ropery, also charged with 
the maintenance of a chantry in that parish 
church. He possessed eight manors in Kent, 
two in Surrey, and one in Sussex (Cal. Ing. 
post mortem, i. 109). After legacies to nu- 
merous relatives, he left the residue of his 
estate to the poor. Rokesley had in his life- 
time built on the site subsequently long 
occupied by Christ’s Hospital in London a 
dormitory for the friars minors. 

[Archeol. Cantiana, vols. ii. and x.-xviil. 
passim; Hasted’s Kent contains many errors in 
the account of the Rokesley family; Parl. Writs, 
passim ; Roberts’s Cal. Genealog. i. 441, ii. 757; 
John de Oxenedes (Rolls Ser.), pp. 328, 332; 
Annales Londin. apud Ann, Edw. I and Edw. II 
(Rolls Ser.), passim; Liber Albus, ed. Riley ; 
Strype’s Stow, 1755, ii. 214-15, 486; Sharpe’s 
London and the Kingdom, i. 107-22, and au- 
thorities there quoted; Maitland’s Hist. of Lon- 
don, 1760, i. 105; Simpson’s Gleanings from Old 
St. Paul’s, pp. 66, 68.] C. W-z. 


ROKEWODE, AMBROSE (1578?- 
1606). [See Rooxwoop. ] 


ROKEWODE, JOHN GAGE (1786- 
1842), antiquary, born on 13 Sept. 1786, was 
the fourth and youngest son of Sir Thomas 
Gage, the fourth baronet of Hengrave Hall, 
Suifolk, by his first wife, Charlotte, daughter 
of Thomas Fitzherbert, esq. of Swinnerton, 
Staffordshire, and of Maria Teresa, daughter 
of Sir Robert Throckmorton, bart. He was 
descended in the female line from Ambrose 
Rookwood [q. v.] Educated in the college 
of the jesuits at Stonyhurst, Lancashire, he 
afterwards travelled on the continent. On 
his return he studied law in the chambers of 
Charles Butler (1750-1832) [q. v.], the con- 
veyancer, and he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Feb. 1818, but he never 
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practised. He was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries on 5 Nov. 1818, and 
he also became a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1829 he was elected director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and he held that post until 
his death. On the death, 31 July 1838, of 
his brother, Robert Joseph Gage Rookwood 
(who had taken the name of Rookwood in 
1799), he inherited the estates of the Rook- 
wood family, with their mansion at Coldham 
Hall in the parish of Stanningfield, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, and he received the royal license 
to assume the name of Rokewode. He died 
suddenly on 14 Oct. 1842, while on a visit to 
his cousin, Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes, 
at Claughton Hall, Lancashire, and was in- 
terred in the family vault at Stanningfield. 
His works are: 1. ‘The History and An- 
tiquities of Hengrave in Suffolk,’ London, 
1822, royal 4to, dedicated to the Duke of 
Norfolk. This work is valuable no less for 
its ornamental and useful illustrations than 
for its curious details of private history and 
biography, and of ancient customs and cha- 
racters. 2. ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Suffolk, Thingoe Hundred,’ London, 1838, 
royal 4to, in a large and highly embellished 
volume, dedicated to the Marquis of Bristol. 
For the Camden Society he edited ‘Chro- 
nica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis 
Samsonis Abbatis Monasterii Sancti Ed- 
mundi,’ London, 1840, 4to. An English 
translation by T. E. Tomlins appeared in 
1844, under the title of ‘ Monastic and Social 
Life in the Twelfth Century,’ and on Roke- 
wode’s book Carlyle based his ‘ Past and Pre- 
sent’ in 1843 [see JocELIN DE BRAKELOND]. 
Rokewode was an occasional contributor 
to the ‘Gentleman’s, Magazine’ and to the 
‘Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica.’ 
In vol. ii. of the latter work he printed an 
ancient genealogy and charters of the Roke- 
wode family. His communications to the 
Society of Antiquaries are enumerated in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1842, ii, 
659. The more important are (a) ‘A Dis- 
sertation on St. Authelwold’s Benedictional,’ 
an illuminated manuscript of the tenth 
century, in ‘ Archeologia,’ xxiv. 1-117, with 
thirty-two plates; (6) ‘A Description of 
a Benedictional or Pontifical, called Bene- 
dictionarius Roberti Archiepiscopi,’ an il- 
luminated manuscript of the tenth century 
in the public library at Rouen, 7. pp. 118- 
186; (c) ‘The Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial of 
the Dedication and Consecration of Churches,’ 
2b. xxv. 235-74; (d) ‘Remarks on the Lou- 
terell Psalter,’ printed, with six plates, in 
the ‘Vetusta Monumenta,’ vol. vi.; (e) ‘A 
Memoir on the Painted Chamber in the 
Palace at Westminster,’ printed, with four- 
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teen plates, in the same volume of ‘ Vetusta 


Monumenta.’ 

A portrait, of which the original by Mrs. 
Carpenter is at Hengrave Hall, has been en- 
graved. There is also an excellent bust by 
R. C. Lucas, which was presented to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. A portion of Roke- 
wode’s valuable library was sold in London 
on 22 and 23 Dec. 1848. 


[MS. Addit. 19167, f. 265; Aungier’s Hist. of 
Isleworth, p. 104*; London and Dublin Orthodox 
Journal, xv. 276; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
p. 853.] T. C. 


ROLFE, JOHN (1585-1622), colonist, 
grandson of Eustacius Rolfe, of an old Nor- 
folk family, and son of John Rolfe, who mar- 
ried, on 24 Sept. 1582, Dorothea Mason, was 
baptised at Heacham, Norfolk, on 6 May 
1585. Representatives of the Rolfe family 
still occupy Heacham Hall. A twin-brother, 
Eustacius, died in childhood. Rolfe married 
in England during 1608, and sailed with his 
wife for Virginia in June 1609. On the 
voyage he was wrecked and cast on the Ber- 
mudas, where a daughter, who died an infant, 
was born to him. The parents reached Vir- 
ginia in May 1610, whereupon the mother 
died. In 1612 Rolfe signalised himself as the 
first Englishman to introduce the regular 
cultivation of tobacco into Virginia. He was 
thus a leading settler, when, on 5 April 1613, 
whether captivated by the grace and beauty 
of the newly converted savage or, as his 
fellow-colonist Hamor wrote, ‘for the good 
of the plantation,’ and in spite of personal 
scruples, it is impossible to say, he married 
Pocahontas. 

Pocahontas, or Matoaka (1595-1617), was 
a younger daughter of Powhattan, overking 
of the Indian tribes from the Atlantic sea- 
board to ‘ the falls of the rivers.’ This poten- 
tate was naturally perturbed by the ar- 
rival of English colonists upon the Virginian 
seaboard in 1585, and he and his subjects 
were probably instrumental in the extermi- 
nation of the early colonists, no traces of 
whom were ever found [see under RaLEGH, 
Sir Watrer]. On 30 April 1607 a second 
colony, sent out by the Virginian Company of 
London, anchored in Chesapeake Bay. The 
fresh colonists, who settled at Jamestown, 
soon entered into friendly relations with the 
natives. One of the most prominent of their 
number, Captain John Smith (1580 ?-1631) 
[q.v.], essayed the exploration of the Indians’ 
country. In December 1607 he sailed up the 
Chickahominy river on the second of such 
expeditions, was captured by the Indians and 
eventually taken to Powhattan’s chief camp, 
about eighteen milessouth-east of Jamestown 
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(5 Jan. 1608). According to the account of 
these transactions which he sent to England 
a few months later, Smith succeeded in con- 
vincing the king of the friendliness of his in- 
tentions, and was accordingly sent back to 
Jamestown with anative escort. Eight years 
later, when writing a short account of Poca- 
hontas, then in England, for the benefit of 
Queen Anne, consort of James I, Smith em- 
bellished this plain tale with some romantic 
incidents. According to this later version, 
first published in 1622, Powhattan, after 
a parley with his chiefs, decided upon the 
Englishman’s execution, and the natives 
were preparing to brain him with theirclubs, 
when Pocahontas, ‘the king’s darling daugh- 
ter,’ rushed forward and interposed her own 
head between Smith and his executioners, 
whereupon Powhattan ordered his life to be 
spared. Other writers corroborate Smith’s 
statement that from 1608 Pocahontas was 
henceforward afrequent visitor at Jamestown, 
where she played with the children, and acted 
as an intermediary between the colonists and 
Powhattan. Smith returned to England on 
4Oct. 1609, after which her regular visits to 
the English camp ceased. In Smith’s earlier 
narrative, or ‘True Relation’ (1608), Poca- 
hontas is mentioned incidentally as a child of 
ten, ‘who not only for feature, countenance, 
and proportion’ greatly exceeded the rest of 
her countrywomen, but was ‘ the only non- 
pareil’ of the country. In the later‘ General 
History ’ (1622) she is depicted as the good | 
genius of the settlers, warning them of hostile 
schemes on the part of the Indians, and send- 
ing them provisions in times of scarcity. 
When, in the spring of 1612, Captain 
Samuel Argal, a leading colonist, wastrading 
for corn along the Potomac, it came to his 
ears that Pocahontas was staying on a visit 
with the chief of the district. Through the 
agency of this chief’s brother, whom Argal 
alternately threatened and cajoled, the 
princess, now about sixteen years of age, 
was lured on board Argal’s vessel, and taken, 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of the 
Indian tribes, to Jamestown, where she 
arrived on 13 April 1612. In the following 
year she was converted to Christianity, and 
christened Rebecca. Powhattan appeared 
flattered when his daughter’s projected mar- 
riage with Rolfe was announced to him, and 
it was hoped that. the match would cement 
a friendly alliance between the planters and 
the Indian potentate. It-was followed by an 
exchange of prisoners and other overtures of 
good-will. In 1616 Sir Thomas Dale, who 
was acting as governor of the colony, carried 
Pocahontas, with her husband and child, to 
England, whereshe and her native attendants 
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were handsomely received by the London 
company and others, the queen and courtiers 
(who had at first looked askance at Rolfe’s 
union) paying her marked attention. She 
renewed her acquaintance with her old friend 
Captain Smith, and attended the Twelfth 
Night masque of 1617 (Jonson’s Christmas), 
in company with the queen. During her stay 
in town Simon de Passe engraved the well- 
known portrait of her, the features of which 
are agreeable, modest, and not undignified. 
She is described in an inscription upon the 
plate as ‘Matoaka, alias Rebecka, wife of the 
worshipful Mr. Thos. Rolff. Aitatis sux 
21 A° 1616,’ Another portrait in oils was 
painted by an Italian artist, and belonged 
to the Rev. Whitwell Elwin of Booton Rec- 
tory, Norfolk, whose family intermarried 
with the Rolfes; an excellent engraving 
from it appeared in the ‘Art Journal’ (1885, 
p- 299). 

Pocahontas, although reluctant to return 
to America, pined under an English sky, and 
in March 1617, after all arrangements had 
been made for her departure, she died at 
Gravesend. In the parish register of St. 
George’s Church, Gravesend, is the crude 
entry: ‘1616, May 2j, Rebecca Wrothe, wyffof 
Thomas Wroth, gent., a Virginia lady borne, 
here was buried in ye chauncell’ (Notes and 
Queries, 8rd ser. v. 123 ; cf. Court of James I, 
under date 29 March 1617). Several of her 
attendants proved consumptive, and gave 
trouble to the company after their mistress’s 
death. Rolfe subsequently married Jane, 
daughter of William Pierce, and died in Vir- 
ginia in 1623, leaving a widow with children. 
By the princess Rolfe left ason Thomas (born 
in 1615), who after his mother’s death was 
brought up by his uncle, Henry Rolfe of Lon- 
don. He returned to Virginia in 1640, and 
married there Jane, daughter of Francis Poy- 
thress, leaving a daughter Jane, who married 
Robert Bolling, and had many descendants. 

Ben Jonson introduced Pocahontas into 
his ‘Staple of News’ (1625), and since his 
day she has formed the title character of 
many works of prose fiction, by Sigourney, 
Seba Smith, Samuel Hopkins, John Davis, 
and others. The romantic incident of the 
rescue is depicted in stone as a relief upon 
the Capitol, Washington 


[Capt. John Smith’s works, ed. Arber, 1884; 
Wingfield’s Discourse of Virginia ; Newport’s 
Discoveries in Virginia ; Observations by George 
Perey (Purchas); Spelman’s Relation of Vir- 
ginia; Whitaker’s Good News from Virginia; 
and Hamor’s True Discourse of the Present 
Estate of Virginia—all written 1607-15 ; Stith’s 
History of Virginia; Brown’s Genesis of) the 
United States ; New England Hist. and Genealog. 


Regist. January 1884; Nichols’s Progresses of 
James I, iii. 243; Revue de Paris, t. xlii. (1832) 
211, 321; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18. 
Since Thomas Fuller expressed doubt of the 
veracity of Captain Smith in his Worthies, Mr. 
Charles Deane was the first, in a note to his edi- 
tion of Wingfield’s Discourse (1860), to impugn 
Smith’s story of his rescue by Pocahontas. Mr. 
Deane repeated his doubts ina noteto his edition of 
Smith’s True Relation in 1866, and the same view 
was supported in the Rev. E. D. Neill’s Virginia 
Company in London (ch. v., printed separately 
as Pocahontas and her Companions, London, 
1869), and in the same writer’s English Colonisa- 
tion in America (chap. iv.) Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in the Study of the Life and Writings of John 
Smith (1881), treats the Pocahontas episode with 
sceptical levity. Deane’s views were also sup- 
ported by Henry Adams in the North American 
Review, January 1867; by Henry Cabot Lodge 
in his English Colonies in America; by Justin 
Winsor in History of America, vol. ili.; and, 
with some reservations, by J. Gorham Palfrey in 
his Hist. of New England (1866), and by Mr.J. A. 
Doyle inhis English in America: Virginia(1882). 
Bancroft found a place for the story in his nar- 
rative until 1879, when, in the centenary edition 
of his History of the United States, he abandoned 
it without expressing judgment. Coit Tyler, in 
his History of American Literature, laments that 
the ‘ pretty story ’ has lost historical credit. Pro- 
fessor S. R. Gardiner, in his History of England 
(1883, iii. 158), regrets its demolition by histori- 
cal inquirers. The balance of trained opinion is 
thus in favour of treating the rescue episode as a 
poetical fiction. Its substantial correctness is, 
however, contended for by Wyndham Robertsonin 
Pocahontas and her Descendants, 1887, by Poin- 
dexter in his Capt. John Smith and his Critics 
(1898), by Professor Arber in his elaborate vin- 
dication of Smith (Smith’s Works, ed. Arber, esp. 
p- exvii), and by Mr. William Wirt Henry, the 
most eloquent champion of the story, in his 
Address to the Virginia Historical Society (Pro- 
ceedings, February 1882).] 
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ROLFE, ROBERT MONSEY, Baron 
CranwortH (1790-1868), lord chancellor, 
born at Cranworth in Norfolk on 18 Dee. 
1790, was elder son of Edmund Rolfe, curate 
of Cranworth and rector of Cockley-Clay, by 
his wife Jemima, fifth daughter of William 
Alexander, and granddaughter of Messenger 
Monsey [q. v.], physician to Chelsea Hospital. 
His father was first cousin of Admiral Lord 
Nelson, while his mother was a niece of 
James, first earl of Caledon. He received 
his early education at the grammar school of 
Bury St. Edmunds, where he was the junior 
of Charles James Blomfield [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of London. _He was then sent 
to Winchester, where he obtained the silver 
medal for a Latin speech in 1807. Proceed- 
ing to Trinity College, Cambridge, he became 
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seventeenth wrangler in 1812, and gained one 
of the members’ prizes for senior bachelors in 
1814, He graduated B.A. in 1812, M.A. in 
1815, and was elected a fellow of Downing 
College. Rolfe was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn on 29 Jan. 1812, and was called to the 
bar on 21 May 1816. His progress as a 
junior was slow; but he gradually acquired 
_ a large business in the chancery courts. At 
the general election in the spring of 1831 he 
unsuccessfully contested Bury St. Edmunds 
in the whig interest. He was appointed a 
king’s counsel in Trinity vacation 1832, and 
was called within the bar on the first day of 
the following Michaelmas term. He was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn on 2 Noy. 
1832, but left the society on 11 Novy. 1839, 
when he became a serjeant-at-law. At the 
general election in December 1832 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for 
Penryn and Falmouth, and continued to 
represent that constituency until his ap- 
pointment to the judicial bench. He spoke 
for the first time in the House of Commons 
on 19 March 1833 (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. 
xvi. 847-9), but he seldom took part in the 
debates. Rolfe was appointed  solicitor- 
general in Lord Melbourne’s first administra- 
tion on 6 Nov. 1834, and resigned office in 
the following month, on Sir Robert Peel’s 
accession to power. On the return of the 
whigs to office, in April 1835, Rolfe was re- 
stored to the post of solicitor-general, and 
received the honour of knighthood on 6 May 
following. He was appointed a baron of the 
exchequer in the place of Sir William Henry 
Maule [q. v.], and, having received the order 
of the coif, took his seat on the bench on 
11 Nov. 1839. Though Rolfe had only prac- 
tised in the court of chancery, he had acquired 
experience in criminal cases while sitting as 
recorder of Bury St. Edmunds, apost which he 
had held for some years. With Abinger and 
Williams he took part in the trial of John 
William Bean for shooting at the queen in 
August 1842 (Reports of State Trials, new 
ser. iv. 1882-6). In March 1848 he presided 
at the trial of Feargus O’Connor and fifty- 
eight other chartists for seditious conspiracy 
(tb. iv. 935-1231). In March 1849 he presided 
at the trial of Rush for the murder of Isaac 
Jermy [q. v.] and his son. He acted as a 
commissioner of the great seal from 19 June 
1850 to 15 July following, his colleagues 
being Lord Langdale and Vice-chancellor 
Shadwell. Owing to Shadwell’s illness 
nothing but the routine business could be 
done, and the long arrears of appeals arising 
from Cottenham’s absence remained un- 
touched (Life of John, Lord Campbell, 1861, 
ii. 281). On 2 Nov. 1850 Rolfe was ap- 
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pointed a vice-chancellor in the room of 
Shadwell, and on the 18th of the same 
month was admitted to the privy council. 
He was created Baron Cranworth of Cran- 
worth in the county of Norfolk on 20 Dec. 
1850, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords at the opening of parliament on 4 Feb. 
1851 (Journals of the House of Lords, \xxxiii. 
4). He made his maiden speech in the 
house during the discussion of Brougham’s 
County Courts Extension Bill on 7 Feb. 
1851 (Parl. Debates, 38rd ser. exiv. 178-9). 
When the court of appeal in chancery was 
created under the provisions of 14 & 15 Vict. 
cap. 83, Cranworth and Knight Bruce were 
appointed the first lords justices (8 Oct. 1851). 

On the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
cabinet in December 1852, Cranworth was 
promoted to the post of lord chancellor. The 
great seal was delivered to him on the 28th, 
and he tookhis seat on the woolsack as speaker 
of the House of Lords on 10 Feb. 1853 
(Journals of the House of Lords, \xxxv. 65). 
Four days afterwards he introduced a bill for 
the registration of assurances. At the same 
time he announced the intention of the go- 
vernment to deal with the question of the 
consolidation and simplification of the statute 
law, and was bold enough to hold out some 
hope that the proposed step would lead to 
the formation of a Code Victoria (Parl. 
Debates, 3rd_ ser. cxxiv. 41-6). A small 
board was nominated by Cranworth to con- 
solidate the statutes under the superinten- 
dence of Charles Henry Bellenden Ker [q. v.] 
In the following year this board was replaced 
by a royal commission, over which Cranworth 
himself presided (see Parl. Papers, 1854 
vol. xxiv., 1854-5 vol. xv.) The result of 
their deliberations led ultimately to the 
successive statute law revision acts passed 
during the chancellorships of Lords Camp- 
bell, Westbury, and Chelmsford. Though 
the Registration Bill passed through the 
House of Lords in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of Lord St. Leonards, it was 
dropped in the House of Commons. Oran- 
worth was more successful with his bill for 
the better administration of charitable trusts, 
which became law during the session (16 & 
17 Vict. cap. 187). On 11 July 1853 he 
moved the second reading of the Transporta- 
tion Bill (Parl. Debates, 33d ser. exxix.7-18). 
This bill, which substituted penal servitude 
in lieu of transportation and adopted the 
ticket-of-leave system, passed through both 
houses with but little opposition, and re- 
ceived the royal assent on 20 Aug. 1853 
(16 & 17 Vict. cap. 99). In the session of 
1854 Cranworth carried through the house 
a bill for the further amendment of the 
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common-law procedure (17 & 18 Vict. cap. 


125); but neither the Testamentary Juris- 
diction Bill nor the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill, which he introduced, passed 
into law (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. cxxx. 702- 
720, cxxxiv. 1-12), Cranworth continued in 
his post on the formation of Lord Palmerston’s 
administration in February 1855, in which 
year he was also appointed a governor of the 
Charterhouse. He introduced a bill to facili- 
tate leases and sales of settled estates on 
11 May following (7d. exxxviii. 398-9), but it 
failed to pass through the House of Commons. 
The delay of the ministerial measures of legal 
reform in this session was the occasion of 
an attack on Cranworth by Lord Lyndhurst, 
who pointed out ‘the want of cordial co- 
operation between the lord chancellor and 
the law officers of the crown in the other 
house’ (2b. cxxxix. 1189-96). Cranworth 
took part in the debate on Lord Wensley- 
dale’s patent on 7 Feb. 1856 [see ParxKs, SIR 
James]. He defended the action of the 
government, and insisted that ‘the legality 
of life peerages was perfectly clear’ (2. cxl. 
314-27). The bill to facilitate leases and 
sales of settled estates passed through both 
houses in this session (19 & 20 Vict. cap. 
120); but neither the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Bill nor the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill passed the commons. In the 
session of 1857 the government measures 
for the establishment of the probate and 
divorce court passed through both houses 
(20 and 21 Vict. caps. 77 and 85). Cran- 
worth, however, refused to distribute any of 
the patronage under these acts, and gave the 
whole of it to Sir Cresswell Cresswell [q. v.], 
the first judge in ordinary. He resigned 
office on the accession of Lord Derby to 
power in February 1858. On 23 March fol- 
lowing he moved the second reading of a 
Land Transfer Bill and a Tenants for Life 
Bill, but neither of them became law during 
that session (Parl. Debates, clxix. 559-63). 
Cranworth was not offered the great seal on 
Lord Palmerston’s return to office in June 
1859, as ‘his reputation had been so much 
damaged while chancellor by allowing 
Bethell to thwart and insult him’ (Life of 
John, Lord Campbell, ii. 368). He moved 
the second reading of the Endowed Schools 
Bill on 9 Feb. 1860 (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. 
clvi. 689-95). This bill, which enabled the 
children of dissenters to enjoy the benefit of 
the King Edward’s schools, received the royal 
assent on 31 March following (23 & 24 Vict. 
cap. 11). ‘Cranworth’s Act,’ by which his 
name is remembered, became law during the 
session (23 & 24 Vict. cap. 145). Its object 
was the shortening of conveyances, and it 
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has now been superseded by Lord Cairns’s 


Conveyancing and Law of Property Act. 
He differed with Lord Westbury with regard 
to the Bankruptcy Bill of 1861, and opposed 
the appointment of a chief judge (Parl. De- 
bates, 3rd ser. clxiii. 1223-5). In the session 
of 1862 he introduced a bill for obtaining a 
declaration of title, as well as a Security 
of Purchasers Bill (7d. clxv. 373, 897-903, 
elxvi. 1190-1). The former became law 
(25 & 26 Vict. cap. 67), but the latter was 
dropped in the House of Commons. On 
Lord Westbury’s retirement Cranworth was 
reappointed lord chancellor (7 July 1865), 
and at the opening of parliament on 1 Feb. 
1866 he again took his seat on the woolsack 
(Journals of the House of Lords, xcviii. 7). 
On 1 May 1866 he moved the second reading 
of the Law of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment Bill (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. clxxxiii. 
232-41), which passed through the lords, 
but was withdrawn in the commons, In 
the following month he introduced a Statute 
Law Revision Bill (2. clxxxiv. 210), but 
withdrew it before the second reading. He 
resigned the great seal on the formation of 
Lord Derby’s second administration in July 
1866. In the session of 1867 he took charge 
of Russell Gurney’s Criminal Amendment 
Bill, and safely piloted it through the House 
of Lords (2. clxxxvii. 933-4). In the session 
of 1868 he took charge of two other bills 
which had been sent up from the House of 
Commons, viz. the Religious Sites Bill and 
a Bankruptcy Amendment Bill, both of 
which passed into law (¢b. excii. 233-4, 
exciii. 866). Cranworth spoke for the last 
time in the House of Lords on 20 July 1868 
(2b. exciii. 1474). He died after a short 
illness at No. 40 Upper Brook Street, Lon- 
don, on 26 July 1868, aged 77, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Keston, the 
parish where his seat, ‘Holwood Park,’ was 
situate, and where there is a monument to 
his memory. He married, on 9 Oct. 1845, 
Laura, daughter of Thomas Carr of Frognal, 
Hampstead, Middlesex, and of Esholt Heugh, 
Northumberland, who died in Upper Brook 
Street on 15 Feb. 1868, in her eighty-first 
year, and was buried at Keston. There were 
no children of the marriage, and the peerage 
became extinct upon Cranworth’s death. 
Cranworth was a man of high personal 
character and strongcommon-sense He was 
a sound lawyer, and an acute and patient 
judge. He was not a successful speaker in 
parliament; but, though destitute of elo- 
quence and wit, his speeches were always 
listened to with respect. Owing to his ex- 
treme caution and timidity, Oranworth failed 
as a law reformer. He had ‘an unhappy 
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knack, though always with the best inten- | 


tions, of making exactly such proposals for 
their amendment as would entirely defeat 
the operation of some of Lord Westbury’s 
most masterly measures’ (Law Magazine 
and Review, 1873, p. 724). Few men en- 
joyed greater personal popularity. Lord 
Campbell declares ‘there never lived a better 
man than Rolfe’ (Life of John, Lord Camp- 
bell, ii. 125); while Greville says: ‘ Nobody 
is so agreeable as Rolfe—a clear head, vi- 
vacity, information, an extraordinary plea- 
santness of manner without being soft or 
affected, extreme good humour, cheerfulness, 
and tact make his society on the whole as 
attractive as that of anybody I ever met’ 
(Memoirs, 2nd part, 1885, ii. 265), 

There is an oil portrait of Cranworth by 
George Richmond, R.A., in the National 
Portrait Gallery. A crayon drawing of Cran- 
worth by the same artist has been engraved 
by Francis Holl. 

Cranworth’s judgments are reported in 
Meeson and Welsby (v.-xvi.), Welsby, Hurl- 
stone, and Gordon (i.—v.), Hall and Twells 
(ii.), Macnaghten and Gordon (ii.), De Gex, 
Maenaghten, and Gordon (i—viii.), De Gex 
and Jones (i. and ii.), De Gex, Jones, and 
Smith (ii—-iv.),Clark’s ‘ House of Lords Cases’ 
(iv.—xi.), Moore’s ‘ Privy. Council Cases,’ and 
the ‘Law Reports,’ English and Irish Appeal 
Cases (i.-iii.), Chancery Appeal Cases (i.) 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix. 251-3; 
Nash’s Life of Richard, Lord Westbury, 1888, 
i. 188-4, 188, 150-1, 159, 168-70, ii. 10, 77, 144, 
149, 152, 153, 176;:W. O’Connor Morris’s Me- 
moirs and Thoughtsof a Life, 1895, pp. 129-30 ; 
Random Recollections of the House of Commons, 
1836, pp. 222-3; Times, 27-30 July 1868; Law 
Times, xlvy. 260-1, xevi. 415-16; Law Maga- 
zine and Review, xxvi. 278-84; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 1 and 15 Aug. 1868; Gent. Mag. 
1868, new ser. i. 563-4; Annual Register, 1868, 
ii. 167-8; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, ii. 403 ; 
Whishaw’s Synopsis of the Bar, 1835, p. 120; 
Cambridge University Calendar, 1894-5, pp. 
152, 508; Holgate’s Winchester Commoners, 
1800-35, pp. 27, 40; W. Haig Browne’s Charter- 
house Past and Present, 1879, p. 204; Lincoin’s 
Inn Registers; Official Return of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, ii. 340, 352, 365; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. i. 495, ii. 56, 94, 8th ser. viii. 168. ] 

G. F. RB. B. 


ROLLAND, JOHN (7. 1560), Scottish 
poet, was probably son of John Rolland 
who in 1481 was sub-dean of Glasgow (see 
Dempster, xvi. 1051). From a writ among 
the Laing charters it appears that he was a 
presbyter of the diocese of Glasgow, and 
that in 1555 he was acting as a notary at 
Dalkeith. He attests the document with 
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the words ‘ Ego vero Joannes Rolland pres- 
byter Glasguensis Diocesis publicus sacra 
auctoritate apostolica notarius.’ 

Before 1560 he composed a poem entitled 
‘The Court of Venus,’ and about May 1560 
wrote a second poem called ‘The Seyen 
Sages.’ In the interval between the com- 
position of these poems he turned protestant; 
the later poem strongly contrasts with the 
earlierin its reference to Rome. There is 
no evidence that he was alive after 1560, 
and the publication of all his works was 
doubtless posthumous. 

Rolland wrote: 1. ‘Ane Treatise callit the 
Court of Venus, dividit into Four Buikes 
newlie compylit be John Rolland in Dal- 
keith,’ Edinburgh, 1575. The circumstances: 
attending the composition of this poem are 
related in the second of Rolland’s works, and 
it was clearly composed before 1560, pro- 
bably dating from the reign of James V 
(1527-42) ; it was reproduced and edited for 
the Scottish Text Society by the Rev. Walter 
Gregor in 1889. 2. ‘The Sevin Seagis trans- 
latit out of prois in Scottis meter by Johne 
Rolland in Dalkeith with ane Moralitie efter 
everie Doctours tale and seclike after the 
emprice tale, togidder with ane loving and 
laude to everie Doctour after his awin tale, 
and ane exclamation and outerying upon 
the empereours wife after her fals contruvit 
tale,’ Edinburgh, 1578; reprinted in 1590, 
1592, 1599, 1606, 1620, 1631. From internal 
evidence the poem is proved to have been 
written after the attack on Leith in February 
1560, and before the treaty of Edinburgh in 
July of the same year. The first edition was 
reproduced by the Bannatyne Club, vol. lix., 
and in Sibbald’s ‘ Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry’ (cf. G. Biichner’s ‘ Die Historia Sep- 
tem Sapientum. .. nebst einer Untersuchung 
uber die Quelle der Sevin Seagis des Johann 
Rolland von Dalkeith,’ in VARNHAGEN’S 
Erlanger Beitrige zur englischen Philologie). 
Sibbald also conjecturally ascribes to Rolland 
‘The Tale of the Thrie Priestis of Peblis,’ 
which was probably written about 1540, 
and is printed in Pinkerton’s ‘Ancient Scot- 
tish Poems,’ 1786, and by Sibbald in his 
‘Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 1802, ii. 227. 

Catharine Rolland, daughter of another 
John Rolland, who married, in 1610, Dr. Wil- 
liam Gould, the principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, founded in 1659 several Rolland 
bursaries at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


[Reprints of Rolland’s two poems in the 
Scottish Text Society and the Bannatyne Club; 
Irving’s Lives of Scottish Poets, ii. 297; Sib- 
bald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry; Burke’s 
Commoners; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ] 

Ww. A. 8. 
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ROLLE, HENRY (1589 ?-1656), judge, 
second son of Robert Rolle (d. 1633) of 
Heanton, Devonshire (a scion of the family 
of Rolle of Stevenstone), by Joan, daughter 
of Thomas Hele of Fleet in the same county, 
was born about 1589. John Rolle (1598- 
1648) [q. v.] was his brother. He matricu- 
lated from Exeter College at Oxford on 
20 March 1606-1607, and was admitted on 
1 Feb. 1608-9 of the Inner Temple, where 
he was called to the bar in 1618, was elected 
bencher in 1633, and reader in 1637 and 1638; 
but, owing to the prevalence of the plague, 
did not give his reading until Lent 1689. 
Among his contemporaries at the Temple and 
his intimate friends were Sir Edward Little- 
‘ton (1589-1645) [q.v. ], afterwards lord keeper 
and baron Littleton; Sir Edward Herbert 
[q.v. |, afterwards attorney-general ; Sir Tho- 
mas Gardiner [q. v.], afterwards recorder of 
London; and John Selden [q. v.], by whose 
conversation and friendly rivalry he profited 
no little in the study of the law and humane 
learning. Rolle practised with eminent 
success in the court of king’s bench, was ap- 
pointed recorder of Dorchester in 1636, and 
was called to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
on 10 May 1640. 

He sat for Callington, Cornwall, in the 
last three parliaments of King James (1614 
to 1623-4), and for Truro in the first three 
parliaments of his successor (1625 to 1629), 
He early identified himself with the popular 
party ; no member was more urgent for the 
impeachment of Buckingham, none more 
determined that supply must be postponed. to 
the redress of grievances. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he adhered to the parlia- 
ment, contributed 1002. to the defence fund, 
and took the covenant. His advancement 
to a judgeship in the king’s bench was 
one of the stipulations included in the pro- 
positions for peace of January 1642-3; on 
28 Oct. 1645 he was sworn in as such, and 
on 15 Noy. 1648, pursuant to votes of both 
houses of parliament, he was advanced to the 
chief-justiceship of the court. After the 
execution of the king he accepted, 8 Feb. 
1648-9, a new commission as lord chief jus- 
tice of the upper bench on the understanding 
that no change should be made in the funda- 
mental laws, and on the 18th of the same 
month he was voted a member of the council 
of state. His accession strengthened the go- 
yernment, and his charges on the western 
circuit contributed much to the settlement of 
the public mind. On 4 Aug. 1654 he was 
appointed commissioner of the exchequer. 
Rolle yielded the palm to none of his con- 
temporaries either as advocate or judge, 
with the single exception of the great Sir 


Matthew Hale [q. v.] His decisions, re- 
ported by Style (Modern Reports, 1658), 
rarely relate to matters of historic interest. 
Nevertheless he established in the case 
of Captain Streater, committed to prison 
by order of thecouncil of state and thespeaker 
of the House of Commons for the publi- 
cation of seditious writings, the principle 
that a court of justice cannot review parlia- 
mentary commitments if regular in form; 
and his name is associated with one of 
the causes célébres of international law. Don 
Pantaleon Sa, brother of the Portuguese am- 
bassador, was arrested for murder committed 
in an affray in the New Exchange in the 
Strand. The fact was undeniable, but the 
Don claimed the privilege of exterritoriality, 
as being of the household of the ambassador. 
The point was discussed by Rolle in con- 
sultation with two of his puisnes, two ad- 
miralty judges, and two civilians, and on 
16 Jan. 1653-4 was decided against the Don. 
The decision was without precedent, for it 
could neither be denied that the Don was of 
the household of the ambassador, nor that 
the privilege of exterritoriality had thereto- 
fore been understood to extend even to cases 
of murder. At the trial, over which Rolle 
presided on 6 July following, the prisoner 
was conceded a jury, half English half Por- 
tuguese, but was denied the assistance of 
counsel, and compelled to waive his privilege 
and plead to the indictment by a threat of 
peine forte et dure (pressing to death). He 
was found guilty, sentenced to death, and 
executed at Tyburn on 10 July. 

On the outbreak of Penruddock’s insurrec- 
tion, 12 March 1654-5, Rolle was at Salis- 
bury onassize business, when he was surprised 
by the cavaliers under Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, 
who coolly proposed to hang him [cf. NicHo- 
LAs, Ropert; Psnrvppocr, Joun]. At 
Penruddock’s intercession, however, he was 
released; he served as one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of the insurgents at 
Exeter in the following May. Shortly after- 
wards, being unable to decide against the 
merchant Cony, who had sued a customs 
officer for levying duty from him by force 
without authority of parliament [cf. May- 
NARD, Sir Joun, 1602-1690], he resigned 
(7 June 1655) rather than give further offence 
to the Protector, and was succeeded by Sir 
John Glynne [q.v.] He died on 30 July 
1656, and was buried in the church of Shap- 
wick, near Glastonbury, in which parish 
he had a house. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Foot, alderman, 
of London, Rolle had issue an only son, 
Francis, who was knighted at Portsmouth 
on 1 March 1664-5 and was lord of the 
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manor of East Titherley, Hampshire, and was 
chosen M.P. for Bridgewater 30 March 1660, 
for Hants 26 April 1675, Bridgewater again 
14 Feb. 1678-9, and for Hants 21 Feb. 1680-1. 


At the bar Rolle made many reports and 


abridgments of cases. His‘ Abridgment des 
plusieurs Cases et Resolutions del Com- 
mun Ley’ (London, 1668, 2 vols. fol.) is 
prefaced by his portrait and a memoir by Sir 
Matthew Hale, in which he is characterised 
as ‘a person of great learning and experience 
in the common law, profound judgment, 
singular prudence, great moderation, justice, 
and integrity.’ His ‘ Reports de divers Cases 
en le Court del Banke le Roy en le Temps 
del Reign de Roy Jacques,’ appeared at 
London in 1675-6, 2 vols. fol. 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soc.), 
pp. 30, 31, 189; Howard’s Misc. Geneal. et 
Herald. ii. 186 ; Memoir by Sir Matthew Hale, 
prefixed to Rolle’s Abridgment ; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 416 ; Foster’s Alumni. Oxon. ; 
Inner Temple Books; Dugdale’s Orig. p. 168, 
Chron. Ser. p. 109 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
xii. 358 ; Whitelocke’s Mem. passim; Vivian’s 
Visitation of Devon, 1896, p. 654; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, viii. 519 ; Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist. Engl. (2nd edit.), iii. 70; Walker’s Hist. 
Independ. ii. 119 ; Noble’s Protectoral House of 
Cromwell, i. 480; Lords’ Journ. x. 587; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-50 p. 6, 1651 p. 44, 
1653-4 p. 360, 1654 pp. 156, 169 ; Cobbett’s State 
Trials, v. 366, 461 et seq.; Ludlow’s Memoirs, 
ed. Firth, i. 412, 413 ; Thurloe State Papers, iii. 
365 et seq.; Clarendon’s Rebellion, ed. Macray, 
bk. xiv. §§ 39, 131 et seq. ; Burton’s Diary, iv. 
47; Bates’s Elench. Mot. Nup. ii. 133; Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 657; Campbell’s Chief 
Justices; Foss’s Lives of the Judges; Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. ii. pl. ii. 387.] J. M. RB. 

ROLLE, JOHN (1598-1648), merchant 
and politician, fourth son of Robert Rolle 
(d. 1633) of Heanton, Devonshire, by his 
wife Joan (d. 1634), daughter of Thomas 
Hele of Fleet in the same county, was bap- 
tised at Petrockstow on 13 April 1598 
(Vivian, Visitations of Devon, 1896, p. 654). 
Henry Rolle [q. v.], chief justice, was his 
elder brother. John engaged in the Turkey 
tradein London. He represented Callington 
borough, Cornwall, in the parliaments of 1626 
and 1628 (Return of Members, i.468,474). In 
the latter year, in accordance with the order 
of the commons, he refused to pay tonnage 
and poundage. His silks and other goods, 
to the value of 1,517/., were seized by the 
custom-houseofficers. On12Nov.hebrought 
a writ of replevin, but execution was stopped 
by order of the council. A second writ, in 
January 1629, was stopped by order of the 
exchequer. In February Rolle was served 
with a subpoena in the Star-chamber, where 
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he was called in question for his replevins, As 
the House of Commons was then debating 
the question of the seizure of the merchants’ 
goods, the house made the Star-chamber’s 
treatment of Rolle a matter of privilege 
(Commons Journals, i. 921-8, iii, 483). 
Although ‘a man of great trading’ at the 
time, Rolle declined to continue his business 
after the seizure of his goods. In January 
1630 he was again subpoenaed by the Star- 
chamber, and questioned for his speeches in 
thecommons. Inthe Short and Long parlia- 
ments he represented Truro borough (Re- 
turn of Members, i. 480-1). The Long par- 
liament instructed the committee of trade 
to consider his case in May 1641 (2d, ii. 154, 
907). After long delay the case was re- 
ported on 7 May 1644 (7d. iii. 483), and the 
house resolved that satisfaction should be 
made to him of 1,517/. for the goods arrested, 
4,844/. as interest on his remaining capital 
(6,8872.) in 1628, from which date he had 
refused to trade, and of 500/. for his four 
years’ expenses in lawsuits in the exchequer 
and Star-chamber. In an ordinance of 
14 June 1644 the total fine of 8,6417. was 
ordered to be levied on the executors of the 
farmers of the customs in 1628, and of Sir 
William Acton, sheriff of London in that 
year (2. iii. 5380). In April 1645 Rolle was 
unsuccessfully nominated as a member of 
the committee of three for the command of 
the navy (20. iv. 125). In 1647 he was co- 
executor of the will of his brother, Sir 
Samuel Rolle (1585 ?-1647). He died un- 
married in November 1648, and was buried 
at Petrockstow on the 18th (parish register, 
quoted in VIvIAN, Visitations, p. 654). 

[ Vivian’s Visitations of Devon, 1896, p. 654; 
authoritiesquoted intext; Gardiner’s Hist, vol. v.; 
Hamilton’s Notebook of Sir John Northcote, p. 75; 
Old Parl. Hist. viii. 254; Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
pp. 12, 87,178; Rushworth, 1i.653-8.] W. A. S. 

ROLLE, JOHN, Baron Rote of Steven- 
stone (1750-1842), eldest son of Denys Rolle 
of Bicton, Devonshire (d. 1797), by Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Chichester of Hall in 
the same county, was born on 16 Oct. 1750, 
the same year in which his uncle Henry, 
created Baron Rolle of Stevenstone, 8 Jan. 
1747-8, died without issue. Returned to 
parliament for Devonshire on 4 Jan. 1780, 
Rolle retained the seat at the general elec- 
tions of April 1784 and June 1790. He was 
a staunch adherent of Pitt, held somewhat 
coarse ‘common-sense’ views, and spoke fre- 
quently, but made no great figure as a de- 
bater. Having rendered himself obnoxious 
to the opposition by the severity of his com- 
ments upon Fox’s recall of Rodney in 1782, 
and the levity with which he treated Fox's 
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complaints touching the violated rights of 
the Westminster electors, Rolle was made 
the hero of the ‘ Rolliad,’ in which he was 
gibbeted as the degenerate descendant of 
Rollo, though the satire was principally 
aimed at Pitt and Dundas. By patent dated 
20 June 1796 the revived title of Baron 
Rolle of Stevenstone was conferred upon 
him; and on 5 Oct. he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, in which, except to second 
the address to the throne on 26 June 1807 and 
that to the prince regent on 30 Nov. 1812, he 
hardly spoke. He voted against Karl Grey’s 
reform bill on its second reading, 13 April 
1832, and remained a strong conservative 
throughout life. He was colonel of the 
South Devon Militia and Royal Devon 
Yeomanry, an active county magistrate, a 
good landlord, and a liberal benefactor to 
the church. He died at Bicton House, near 
Exeter, on 8 April 1842. He married twice, 
viz. first, on 22 Feb. 1778, Judith Maria (d. 
1820), only daughter of Henry Walrond of 
Bovey, Devonshire; and, secondly, on 24Sept. 
1822, Louisa Barbara, second daughter of 
Robert George William Trefusis, seventeenth 
baron Clinton, who survived him. He left 
issue by neither wife. 

A bust of Rolle was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy exhibition in 1842; an engraving 
of his portrait by Cruickshank is in Ryall’s 
‘Portraits of eminent Conservatives and 
Statesmen,’ 2nd ser. 

[Memoir in the work by Ryall above men- 
tioned and Gent. Mag. 1842, ii. 201; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, viii. 528 ; Pole’s Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, pp. 163, 414; Hansard’s Parl. 
Hist, vol. xxiv.-ix., and Parl. Debates, ix. 580, 
xxiv. 19, and 8rd ser. xii. 459; Lords’ Journ. 
xli.12; Wraxall’s Posth. Memoirs, ed. Wheatley ; 
Greville Memoirs, Geo. IV and Will. IV, iii. 
107, Vict. i. 108.] J. M. R. 


ROLLE, RICHARD, pz Hamporn (1290?— 
1349), hermit and author, born about 1290 
at Thornton in Yorkshire (probably Thorn- 
ton-le-Street), was the son of William Rolle 
of Thornton in Richmondshire, and was sent 
by his parents to school at an early age, 
where he showed such good promise that 
Thomas de Neville, archdeacon of Durham, 
sent him to Oxford, paying all the charges of 
hiseducation. There he is said to have made 
rapid progress in his studies, but, being 
moved with a strong desire to devote him- 
self to a religious life, at the age of nine- 
teen he left the university and returned to 
his home. Richard’s ambition was not to 
enter any of the recognised communities of 
monks and friars, but to become a hermit 
and give himself up to contemplation. His 


struct for himself a costume from two of his 
sister’s kirtles, one white, the other grey, 
which she lent to him, and having bor- 
rowed also his father’s rain-hood, he took 
up his abode in a wood near his father’s 
house. His family naturally looked upon 
him as out of his senses, Richard, there- 
fore, fearing that he would be put under 
restraint, fled from his home and commenced 
a wandering life. Entering a certain church 
at Dalton, near Rotherham, to pay his devo- 
tions on the eve of the Assumption, he was re- 
cognised by the sons of John de Dalton, the 
squire of the place, who had known him at 
Oxford. The next day, the festival of the 
Assumption, he appeared again in church, 
and, putting on a surplice, took part in the 
service. At the mass he went, with the 
priest’s permission, into the pulpit and 
preached with wonderful power. John de 
Dalton, having conversed with him, and 
satisfied himself as to his sanity, offered to 
provide him with a fitting cell, hermit’s 
clothing, and the necessaries of life. This 
Richard accepted, and, establishing himself 
near his patron at Dalton, devoted himself to 
contemplation and devotional writings. The 
‘Legenda’ represent him as becoming com- 
pletely ecstatic, living in aspiritual world, and 
having many conflicts with devils, in all of 
which he is victorious. In his ‘De Incendio 
Amoris’ he describes in detail the steps by 
which he reached the highest point of divine 
rapture: the process occupied four years 
and three months. Richard soon began to 
move from place to place, and in the course 
of his wanderings came to Anderby in Rich- 
mondshire, where was the cell of an an- 
choress, Dame Margaret Kyrkby, between 
whom and Richard there had long existed 
aholy love. Here he procured the miraculous 
recovery of the recluse from a violent seizure. 
Subsequently he established himself at Ham- 
pole, near Doncaster, in the neighbourhood 
of the Cistercian nunnery of St. Mary, which 
was founded there by William de Clairefai 
in 1170 for fourteen or fifteen nuns. Here 
the fame of his sanctity and his learning 
became very great, bringing numerous visi- 
tors to his cell, and here he died on 
29 Sept. 1849. His grave at Hampole wes 
visited by the faithful for many years after 
his death, and miracles—chiefly of healing— 
were reported to be worked there; 20 Jan. 
was the day traditionally assigned to his 
commemoration. An ‘office,’ consisting of 
prayers and hymns, together with a series of 
legends adapted to the canonical hours and 
the mass, was drawn up in anticipation of his 
canonisation, which did not take place. The 


mode of making his profession was to con- | legends there preserved are the chief source 
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of Richard’sbiography. The ‘office’ is printed 
in the York Breviary (Surtees Soc. vol. ii. 
app. v.), and from the Thornton MS. in Lin- 
coln Cathedral Library, by Canon Perry in his 
edition of Rolle’s ‘English Prose Treatises’ 
(1866). 

Rolle represented a revolt against many 
of the conventional views of religion in his 
day. He was a voluminous writer of devo- 
tional treatises or paraphrases of scripture. 
In his literary work he exalted the contem- 
plative life, denounced vice and worldliness, 
and indulged in much mystical rhapsodising. 
But he was by no means wholly unpractical 
in his methods of seeking to rouse in his 
countrymen an active religious sense. He 
addressed them frequently in their own lan- 
guage. As a translator of portions of the 
bible into English—the Psalms, extracts 
from Job and Jeremiah—he deserves some of 
the fame subsequently acquired by Wiclif. 
While he was well read in patristic lite- 
rature, he had no sympathies with the sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen; and when comment- 
ing on scripture avoided any mere scholas- 
tic interpretation, although he often digressed 
into mysticism of an original type. His 
popularity was so great that in after times 
‘evil men of Lollardry,’ as they are described 
in the rhyming preface to his version of the 
Psalms, endeavoured to tamper with his 
writings, with the view of putting forth his 
authority for their views. Therefore the 
nuns of the Hampole convent kept genuine 
copies in ‘chain bonds’ at their house. 

Roile wrote in both Latin and English. 
His English works were written in avigorous 
Northumbrian dialect, but. they won imme- 
diate popularity all over England, and his dia- 
lectical peculiarities were modified or wholly 
removed in the numerous copies made in 
southern England. Many of his Latin works 
he himself or his disciples translated into 
English. With regard to the treatises which 
exist in both Latin and English versions, 
it is often difficult to determine for which 
version Rolle was personally responsible. 
Two of Rolle’s Latin ethical treatises, ‘De 
Emendatione Vite’ and ‘ De Incendio Amo- 
ris,’ seem best known in English translations 
made by Richard Misyn in 1434 and 1435 
respectively [see Misyn, Ricuarp].. The 
English versions have been published by 
the Harly English Text Society (1896). A 
great part of his literary remains is still un- 
published. Manuscripts of his works are 
numerous in all public libraries—fifty-four 
are in the Bodleian Library, forty-nine are 
in the British Museum, and forty-four in the 
Cambridge University Library. Of his Eng- 
lish paraphrases of scriptures only those of 
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the Psalms have been printed. His rendering 
of Job in English verse, entitled ‘The IX 
lessons of the diryge whych Job made in hys 
trybulacyon ...clepyd Pety Job,’ remains in 
Harl. MS. 1706 (art.5)—a volume containing 
many other of Rolle’s tracts. An English 
verse paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, as- 
signed by Ritson to Rolle,is in Harl. MS. 435. 
_ Of Rolle’s English works, two prose trea- 
tises were printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in a single volume in 1506, 4to, viz. ‘Rycharde 
Rolle Hermyte of Hampull in his contem- 
placyons of the drede and loue of God with 
other dyuerse tytles as it sheweth in his 
table,’ and ‘The remedy ayenst the troubles 
of temptacyons’ (Brit. Mus.) The latter 
was also reissued by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1508, 4to (an imperfect copy on vellum is 
in the British Museum); and again by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1519, 4to (the copy 
of this edition in the British Museum is 
perfect, and is said to be unique). 

Rolle’s chief English work long remained 
in manuscript. It is the religious poem 
called the ‘Pricke of Conscience.’ This, he 
tells us, was written in English for the 
instruction of those who knew no Latin. 
Lydgate in his ‘ Bochas’ (f. 217 6) mentions 
how 

In perfit living, which passeth poysie, 
Richard hermite, contemplative of sentence, 
Drough in Englishe ‘the prick of conscience.’ 


Rolle’s poem consists of a prologue and seven 
books, treating respectively of the begin- 
ning of man’s life, the unstableness of 
this world, death and why death is to be 
dreaded, purgatory, doomsday, the pains of 
hell and joys of heaven. Human nature is 
treated as contemptible, and asceticism is 
powerfully enjoimed on: the reader. The 
style is vigorous; the versification is rough. 
It is written throughout in rhyming cou- 
plets, the syllables of each verse varying in 
number from eight to twelve, although never 
more than four are accented. The lines 
reach a total of 9,624. Rolle quotes freely 
from the scriptures and the fathers, and 
shows himself acquainted with Innocent III’s 
‘De Contemptu Mundi;’ Bartholomew 
Glanville’s ‘De Proprietatibus Rerum ;’ tbe 
‘Compendium Theologice Veritatis;’ and 
the ‘ Elucidarium’ of Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis. In title and subject, although 
not in treatment, the work resembles the 
English prose treatise, the ‘Ayenbite of 
Inwyt’ (i.e. the ‘Remorse of Conscience’), 
which Dan Michel of Northgate translated 
in 1840 into the Kentish dialect from the 
French (‘Le Somme des Vices et: des Vertus,’ 
written by Frére Lorens in 1279). Rolle’s 
poem was freely quoted by Warton in his 
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‘History of English Poetry, and by Joseph 
Brooks Yates in ‘Archeologia,’ 1820, xix. 
314-34. The whole was first printed, in 
the Northumbrian dialect in which it was 
first written, from the Cottonian MS. Galba 
E. ix. by the Rev. Richard Morris for the 
Philological Society in 1863. Manuscripts 
abound, not only of the original Northum- 
brian, which was modified and altered in end- 
less particulars by southern English copyists, 
but of translations into Latin. The latter 
bear the title of ‘Stimulus Conscientie.’ 
There are eighteen English manuscripts in 
the British Museum ; collations of all these 
were published at Berlin in 1888 in a German 
dissertation by Dr. Percy Andrex. Dr. Biil- 
bring of Groningen has printed collations of 
thirteen other manuscripts, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in Lichfield Cathedral Library, 
Sion College, London, Lambeth Palace, 
Cambridge University Library (Ee, 4, 35), 
Bodleian Library (Ashmole, 60), and else- 
where (cf. Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1889-90; Englische Studien, vol. 
xxiii. 1896; Herrie’s Archiv, vol. Ixxxvi. 
390-2). Five manuscripts of the ‘ Pricke of 
Conscience ’ are in the Cambridge University 
Library, and at least twelve are in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Of hardly less interest than the ‘ Pricke of 
Conscience’ is Rolle’s English paraphrase 
of the Psalms and Canticles. The work was 
first fully printed at the Clarendon Press in 
1884 from a manuscript at University Col- 
lege, Oxford. This manuscript preserves 
Rolle’s Northumbrian dialect, but is imper- 
fect. The editor (the Rev. H. R. Bramley) 
has supplied the defects partly from a copy 
at Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, and 
partly from one in ths Bodleian Library. 
An imperfect Northumbrian manuscript is 
in the churchof St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (cf. Notes and Queries, 5th ser. i. 41- 
42). Dr. Adam Clarke, the biblical com- 
mentator, owned a manuscript copy, and in 
his own work often quoted Rolle’s com- 


mentary with approval (Luwis, History of 


the Translations of the Bible, 1739, pp. 12-16). 
A copy at Trinity College, Dublin, is in course 
of printing by the Early English Text Society. 

Ten English prose treatises by Rolle found 
in Robert Thornton’s manuscript (dated 
about 1440) in the Lincoln Cathedral Library 
were edited for the Early English Text So- 
ciety by Canon Perry in 1866. Thornton 
lived near Hampole; he ascribes seven of 
the treatises to ‘ Richard Hermite,’ and the 
rest are assigned to Rolle on good internal 
evidence. The subjects of the treatises are 
respectively ‘Of the Vertuz of the Haly 
Name of Ihesu;’ ‘A Tale that Rycherde 
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Hermet made;’ ‘De in-perfecta contri- 
cione;’ ‘ Moralia Ricardi Heremite de Na- 
tura Apis;’ ‘A Notabil Tretys off the Ten 
Comandementys;’ ‘Of the Gyftes of the 
Haly Gaste;’ ‘Of the Delyte and Yernyng 
of Gode;’ ‘Of the Anehede of Godd with 
Mannys Saule;’ ‘ Active and Contemplative 
Life ;’ and the ‘ Virtue of our Lord’s Passion.’ 

Mr. Carl Horstmann published in 1895-6 
in his ‘ Richard Rolle and his Followers,’ 
‘The Form of Perfect Living’ (prose), many 
short poems and epistles (from Cambr. Univ. 
MS. v. 64), as well as ‘Meditations on the 
Passion’ (prose) from Cambridge Addit. MS. 
3042, and other pieces from British Museum 
MS. Arundel 507. 

Of Rolle’s Latin works there was published 
at Parisin 1510, as an appendix to ‘Speculum 
Spiritualium,’ his ‘De Emendatione Vite’ 
or ‘ Peccatoris,’ a short religious tract. In 
the same place and year appeared in a sepa- 
rate volume Rolle’s ‘ Explanationes No- 
tabiles,’ a commentary on the book of Job, 
in Latin prose. The latter is in part a 
translation from Rolle’s ‘Pety Job’ (in 
Harl. MS. 1706, art. 5). The ‘De Emen- 
datione’ was reissued at Antwerp in 1533, 
together with ‘De Incendio Amoris’ and 
‘Kulogium Nominis Iesu.’ Later reissues, 
with various additions of other Latin trea- 
tises (including Rolle’s English paraphrases 
of the Psalms, Job, and Jeremiah turned into 
Latin), appeared at Cologne in 1535, and 
again In 1536, when the volume was entitled 
‘D. Richardi Pampolitani Anglosaxonis Ere- 
mite, viri in diuinis scripturis ac veteri illa 
solidaque Theologia eruditissimi, in Psal- 
terium Davidicum, atque alia quedam sacree 
Scripture monumenta compendiosa, justaque 
pia enarratio.” The Latin tracts, with the 
exception of the commentaries on scripture, 
were reprinted at Paris in 1618, and again 
in tom. xxvi. pp. 609 et sqq. of the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Patrum Maxima’ at Lyons in 1677, 

[The Legenda appended to Rolle’s Office, no- 
ticed above, is the main authority for Rolle’s 
biography. See also the editions of his printed 
works already mentioned; B. ten Brink’s Ge- 
schichte der engl. Litt. vol. i.; Studien zu 
Richard Rolle de Hampole, von J. Ullmann, in 
Englische Studien, vol. vii.; Hampole Studien, 
von G. Kribel, in Englische Studien, vol. viii. ; 
Ueber die Richard Rolle de Hampole zuge- 
schriebene Paraphrase der sieben Busspsalmen, 
von Max Adler, 1885; Heinrich Middendorff’s 
Studien tiber Richard Rolle, Magdeburg, 1888 ; 
Ritson’s Bibliographia Anglo-Poetica; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Oudin’s De Scriptoribus Ecclesiz, 
iii. col. 927-9; Morley’s English Writers, iv. 
263-9 ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 8358. Some 
assistance has been rendered by Canon G, G. 
Perry and by Dr. Frank Heath.] 
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ROLLE or ROLLS, SAMUEL (J. 1657- 
1678), divine, born in London, was admitted 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
24 April 1646, became a minor fellow on 
28 Sept. 1647, and was appointed ‘ sublector 
tertius” in 1650.,. He took orders, and in 
August 1657 was minister of Isleworth, Mid- 
dlesex, and weekly lecturer at Hounslow 
chapel. He wasafterwards beneficed at Dun- 
ton, Buckinghamshire, At the Restoration 
he pronounced against the ‘ prodigious im- 
piety of murdering’ the king, but he was 
ejected from Dunton by the Act of Uni- 
formity, 1662. He afterwards preached in 
divers places, asserting that but for ‘an im- 
pediment,’ known to the archbishop, he 
would have worked within the church. He 
was admitted doctor of physic at Cambridge, 
by the king’s letter mandatory, on 27 Oct. 
1675, He then publicly disavowed anything 
in his signed or anonymous writings contrary 
tothe principles acknowledged by the church 
of England and the university of Cambridge. 
About 1678 he was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, but mainly devoted 
himself to writing religious books. He was 
living in 1678. 

He published: 1. ‘The Burning of Lon- 
don commemorated and improved in CX 
Discourses,’ &c., London, 1667, 8vo; in four 
parts, with titles and separate pagination. 
2. ‘London’s Resurrection, or the Rebuild- 
ing of London,’ London, 1668, 8vo, 3. ‘A 
Sober Answer tothe Friendly Debate betwixt 
a Conformist and a Nonconformist, written 
by way of a Letter to the Author’ (Simon 
Patrick [q.v.], bishop of Ely), 3rd edit. 1669, 
published under the name of Philagathus. 
4. ‘Justification Justified, or the great Doc- 
trine of Justification stated,’ in opposition to 
William Sherlock, London, 1674. 5.‘ Loyalty 
and Peace, or Two Seasonable Discourses,’ 
London, 1678, 8vo. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 106, 108 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, i. 298 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom, 1657-8, pp. 81, 264; Lips- 
comb’s Hist. of Buckinghamshire, iii. 343; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, iii. 570; Owen's 
Works, ed. Goold, 1851, ii. 276; Orme’s Life of 
Owen, p. 380; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 
88, 189 ; Sylvester’s Reliquiz Baxteriane, iii. 13 ; 
notes kindly furnished by W. Aldis Wright, esq. 
Rolls has been confounded with a Dr. Daniel 
Rolles, whose funeral sermon by Daniel Burgess 
[g. v.] was published, London, 1692, dedicated 
to his widow Alice.] Cc. F. S. 


ROLLESTON, GEORGE (1829-1881), 
Linacre professor of anatomy and physiology 
at Oxford, was second son of George Rol- 
leston, squire and vicar of Maltby, a village 
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near Rotherham in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. He was born at Maltby Hall on 
30 July 1829. He received his early edu- 
cation from his father to such good effect 
that he was able to read Homer at sight by 
the time he was ten years old, and he was 
accustomed to say that he could then think 
in Greek. He was sent to the grammar 
school at Gainsborough in 1889, and two 
years later to the collegiate school at Shef- 
field, at that time under the mastership of 
Dr. George Andrew Jacob. At the age of 
seventeen he won an open scholarship. at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and matriculated 
on 8 Dec. 1846, though he did not come into 
residence until the following term. He 
worked hard during his undergraduate career, 
and obtained a first class in classics at the 
final examination for the B.A. degree in 
Michaelmas term 1850. The college elected 
him on 27 June 1851 to a fellowship esta- 
blished in 1846 by Mrs. Sheppard for the 
promotion of the study of law and physic. 
This fellowship he held until his marriage 
in 1862, when he was elected an honorary 
fellow of the society. 

His election to the Sheppard fellowship ap- 
pears to have determined Rolleston to follow 
the profession of medicine. In October 1851 
he entered as a student at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in London, living in Dyer’s Build- 
ings, Thavies Inn. He worked as zealously 
at the hospital as he had done at the uni- 
versity, and he came under the influence of 
two remarkable leaders then attached to the 
school as physician and surgeon respectively, 
Sir George Burrows and Sir William Law- 
rence {q. v.]. He proceeded M.A. at Oxford 
in 1853, and, having qualified in due course 
as M.B. in 1854, he was admitted a doctor 
of physic in 1857. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1856, and a fellow in 1859. 

Rolleston was appointed one of the phy- 
sicians to the British civil hospital at 
Smyrna in 1855, towards the close of the 
Crimean war, and in that capacity he had 
charge of surgical as well as of medical cases. 
Later in the year he went to Sebastopol, 
but soon returned to Smyrna, where his 
work was so highly appreciated that he and 
three other civil practitioners were retained 
when the rest of the staff were sent home 
on the closure of the civil hospital at the 
end of the campaign. The four doctors were 
directed to compile a report upon the sani- 
tary and other aspects of Smyrna. This re- 
port, containing much local information of 
great value, was completed before November 
1856. Rolleston, after making a tour in 
Palestine, returned to England in June 1857, 
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For some time Rolleston acted as an as- 
sistant. physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, London. 
But in 1857, on the death of James Adey 
Ogle [q. v.], regius professor of physic in 
Oxford, Rolleston was elected, in his stead, 
physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, and was 
at the same time appointed by the dean and 
chapter of Christ Church Lee’s reader in 
anatomy, in succession to Dr. (afterwards 
Sir Henry Wentworth) Acland, the new 
regius professor of medicine. Rolleston con- 
tinued to practise as a physician in Oxford, 
but the development of scientific teaching in 
the university, mainly due to the energy of 
the new regius professor, soon led to the 
establishment of a Linacre professorship of 
anatomy and physiology. In 1860 Rolleston 
was called to that chair, and he filled it with 
conspicuous ability until his death. 

Rolleston’s scientific work dates from this 
period. He was present at the historical 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford 
in 1860, when Richard (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Owen and Thomas Henry Huxley 
discussed with some heat, in reference to the 
Darwinian theory, the structural differences 
between the brains of men and monkeys. 
The controversy set Rolleston to work upon 
the problem of brain classification, and he 
published his first results in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on 24 Jan. 1862. Owen 
renewed the dispute with Huxley at the 
Cambridge meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1862, and Rolleston entered into the 
debate on Huxley’s side. The questions of 
cerebral development and the classification 
of skulls maintained their interest for him 
until the end of his life. To his suggestion 
is due the magnificent collection of human 
skulls in the Oxford Museum. 

The earlier years of his professorship were 
largely occupied in preparing his workon ‘The 
Forms of Animal Life,’ published in 1870. 
It was the first instance of instruction by the 
study of a series of types, a method which 
has since obtained general recognition in the 
teaching of biology. His intervals of leisure 
were spent with his friend Canon Green- 
well in examining the sepulchral mounds in 
various parts of England, the results being 
published in ‘ British Barrows, a Record of 
the Examination of Sepulchral Mounds in 
various parts of England,’ Oxford, 1877. He 
thus became a skilled anthropologist. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1862, and a fellow of Merton College in 
1872. In 1873 he delivered the Harveian 
oration at the Royal College of Physicians, 
London. 

Rolleston subsequently wasted much energy 


in university and municipal politics. He did 
much, however, to promote the study of 
sanitary science, and, as a member of the 
Oxford local board, he was mainly instru- 
mental in causing the isolation of the cases 
of smallpox as they occurred during the 
epidemic of 1871, while to his advocacy Ox- 
ford owes the system of main drainage which 
replaced the cesspools of previous genera- 
tions. In later life Rolleston was a strong 
advocate of the Permissive Bill, and he be- 
came from conviction a total abstainer for 
two years. He gave evidence before the 
commission appointed in 1874 to inquire into 
the practice of experiments upon living ani- 
mals. He was in favour of vivisection under 
fitting restrictions, and the act 39 & 40 Vict. 
cap. 77 was to a large extent drafted from 
his suggestions; but these were curiously 
perverted by the opponents of the bill. 

Failing health, accompanied by a nervous 
irritability, the result of overwork, obliged 
him to spend the winter of 1880-1 in the 
Riviera. Returning home with difficulty, 
he died in Oxford on 16 June 1881. He 
was buried in the cemetery at Holywell, 
Oxford. His professorship was subdivided 
at his death, Professor Henry Nottidge 
Moseley [q. v.] being entrusted with the 
chair of human and comparative anatomy, 
Professor Tylor with that of anthropology, 
and Professor (Sir) John Burdon Sanderson 
(1828-1904), then regius professor of medi- 
cine, with that of physiology. 

Rolleston married, on 21 Sept. 1861, Grace, 
the daughter of Dr. John Davy and the niece 
of Sir Humphry Davy. They lived until 
1868 at 15 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford, 
and then removed to the house which they 
had built in South Parks Road, close to the 
museum. Rolleston left seven children. 

Rolleston represented an admirable type 
of university professor. On his pupils he 
impressed the love of knowledge for its own 
sake and not from any mere monetary benefit 
which might accrue from it. While deeply 
learned in his special branch of study, he was 
well informed on all subjects. He was per- 
haps the last of a school of English natural 
historians or biologists in the widest sense of 
the term, for, with the training of a Francis 
Trevelyan Buckland [q. v.] or of a William 
Kitchen Parker [q. v.] he combined the cul- 
ture of a classical scholar, the science of a 
professor, and the gift of speech which be- 
longs to a trained linguist and student of 
men, He was an attractive conversationalist, 
apt at quotation and brilliant in repartee. 
Warm-hearted and of sterling honesty, he 
was a good hater, and never abandoned a 
losing cause after he had convinced himself 
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that it was right. But the breadth and vast- 
ness of his knowledge led to carelessness of 
detail, and to some diffuse thinking and writ- 
ing. His literary style was often involved, 
and his essays were overloaded. with refe- 
rences. 

Rolleston published numerous papers and 
addresses, and the following books: 1. ‘Forms 
of Animal Life,’Clarendon Press, Oxford, 8vo, 
1870; 2nd edit. (edited and much enlarged 
by Wm. Hatchett Jackson, F.L.S.), 8vo, 
1888. 2. ‘A Selection from his Scientific 
Papers and Addresses, arranged and edited 
by Sir William Turner, with a biographical 
sketch by Dr. E. B. Tylor,’ was issued from 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1884, 
2 vols. 8vo, with portrait. 

A crayon portrait, drawn by W. E. Miller 
in 1877, hangs in the common room at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. It was presented by 
Professor Goldwin Smith, and bears a Latin 
quatrain from his pen. This drawing is re- 
produced in the two-volume edition of his 
“Collected Addresses,’ A marble bust in 
the museum at Oxford, executed from a 
study after death, by H. R. Pinker, hardly 
does justice to that massiveness of feature 
which, in his later life, lent a great charm 
and strength to Rolleston’s face. 

[Personal knowledge ; obituary notices by Sir 
W. H. Flower, F.R.S., in Proc. Royal Soe. xxxiii. 
24-7 ; Dr. Tylor’s Biographical Sketch prefixed 
to the Collected Addresses; additional facts 
kindly contributed to the writer by Dr. H. G. 
Rolleston and by Mr. G. Wood, the bursar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. ] DA. P. 

ROLLO, ANDREW, fifth Lorp Rotto 
(1700-1765), born in 1700, was the eldest son 
of Robert, fourth lord Rollo, by Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Harry Rollo of Woodside, 
Stirlingshire, knight. Entering the army 
after he had attained the age of forty, he so 
distinguished himself at the battle of Dettin- 
gen in 1743 that he was promoted to a com- 
pany in the 22nd regiment of foot. On 1 June 
1750 he was appointed major, and on 26 Oct. 
1756 lieutenant-colonel. He succeeded his 
father on 8 March 1758, and the same year 
the regiment under his command was des- 
patched to take part in the expedition to 
Louisburg, when it displayed great gallantry 
in effecting a landing at Cape Breton. He 
was stationed with his regiment at Louis- 
burg during 1759, and in the spring of 1760 
the 22nd and 40th regiments, under his 
command, proceeded from Louisburg up the 
river Lawrence to Quebec, whence, with the 
forces under Brigadier-general Murray, they 
advanced against Montreal, which surren- 
dered, and with it all Canada. On 19 Feb. 
1760 Lord Rollo was appointed colonel, and 
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at the same time also obtained the rank 
of brigadier-general in America, After the 
conquest of Canada he removed with the 
troops under his command to Albany, and 
thenceto New York. In June1761 he wassent 
in command of twenty-six thousand troops 
to the West Indies, and, landing in Dominica 
under fire of the men-of-war, he drove the 
French from their entrenchments, and in 
two days reduced the island to submission. 


He was then sent to take part in the opera- 


tions against Martinique, joining General 
Monckton in Carlisle Bay, Barbados, in De- 
cember 1761, and arriving with him at Mar- 
tinique on 16 Jan. 1762. The island surren- 
dered on 4 Feb., and Rollo, with his brigade, 
joined the forces of the Earl of Albemarle 
for the reduction of Havannah in the island 
of Cuba; but before its surrender on 1 Aug. 
1762 ill-health compelled him to leave Cuba 
and set sailfor England. He died at Leicester 
on 2 June 1765, from a lingering illness 
caught. at Havannah, and was buried in 
St. Margaret’s Church. By his first wife, 
Catherine, eldest of two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Lord James Murray of Donally, 
brother of John, first duke of Atholl, he had 
several children, of whom the only one who 
reached maturity was John, master of Rollo, 
who died at Martinique on 24 July 1762 
while serving as major in his father’s brigade. 
By his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Moray of Abercairney, Lord Rollo left 
no issue. 

[Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 399- 
400; Scots Mag. 1765, pp. 279, 386; Cannon’s 
Historica Records of the 22nd Hegupent 
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ROLLO, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1809), surgeon, 
was born in Scotland, and received his medical 
education at Edinburgh. He became a sur- 
geonin the artillery in 1776, and served in the 
‘West Indies, being stationed in St. Lucia in 
1778 and. 1779 and in Barbados in 1781, He 
published ‘ Observations on the Diseases in 
the Army on St. Lucia,’ in 1781. He soon 
after returned to Woolwich as surgeon- 
general, and in 1785 published ‘ Remarks on 
the Disease lately described by Dr. Hendy.’ 
The disease was that form of elephantiasis 
known as ‘Barbados leg.’ In 1786 he pub- 
lished ‘ Observations on the Acute Dysentery,’ 
and in 1794 became surgeon-general. He 
printed at Deptford in 1797 ‘Notes of a 
Diabetic Case,’ which described the improve- 
ment of an officer with diabetes who was 
placed upon a meat diet. Ina second edition, 
published in 1798, other cases were added, 
so thatthe whole made a considerable volume 
of which a further edition appeared in 1806, 
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He was frequently consulted about cases of 
diabetes, and in treatment had the degree of 
success which has always followed the use 
of a nitrogenous diet. He published in 1801 
a ‘Short Account of the Royal Artillery 
Hospital at Woolwich, and in 1804 a 
‘Medical Report on Cases of Inoculation,’ in 
which he supports the views of Jenner. He 
died at Woolwich on 23 Dec. 1809. 


[Works ; Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1804 ii, 1114, 1809 ii. 1239.] 
N. 


ROLLO, sometimes called ROLLOCK, 
Str WILLIAM (d. 1645), royalist, was the 
fifth son of Andrew Rollo of Duncruib, 
Perthshire, created 10 Jan. 1651 by Charles IT 
while in Scotland Lord Rollo of Duncruib, 
by Catherine Drummond, fourth daughter of 
James, first lord Maderty. The family trace 
their descent from Richard de Rollo, an 
Anglo-Norman, who settled in Scotland in 
the reign of David I. The lands of Dun- 
cruib were obtained by charter on 13 Feb. 
1380 from David, earl of Strathearn, by John 
de Rollo, who was notary public to the act 
of settlement of the crown of Scotland by 
Robert II on 27 March 1871, and was after- 
wards secretary to Robert III; the lands were 
erected into a free barony on 21 May 1540. 

Although his elder brother, James, second 
lord Rollo, was a follower of Argyll, whom 
he accompanied on board his galley previous 
to the battle of Inverlochy, Sir William 
Rollo continued a staunch royalist. He 
suffered from a congenital lameness, but en- 
joyed a high reputation as a soldier. While 
serving in England as captain in General 
King’s lifeguards in 1644, he, at Montrose’s 
request, transferred his services to Montrose, 
whom he accompanied into Scotland. When 
they reached Carlisle, Rollo and Lord Ogilvie 
were sent forward in disguise to report on 
the state of the country (WisHaRt, Memoirs 
of Montrose, ed. 1898, p. 47). Their report 
was of such a despondent character that Mon- 
trose deemed special precautions necessary, 
and, in company with Rollo and Colonel 
William Sibbald, journeyed north to the 
highlands disguised as a groom (7d. p. 50). 
Rollo held under Montrose the rank of major, 
and commanded the left wing at the attack 
on Aberdeen (2. p. 66). After the action 
he was sent from Kintore with despatches 
to the king at Oxford, but fell into the hands 
ot Argyll. According to Wishart, he would 
have been immediately executed but for the 
interposition of Argyll, who gave him his 
life and liberty on condition that he would 
undertake the assassination of Montrose. 
This, Wishart asserts, Rollo promised to do, 


and being sent back to Montrose immedi- 
ately disclosed to him the whole matter (26. 
p. 158); but such a strange story requires 
corroboration before it can be accepted. 
Rollo was present at the battle of Alford on 
2 July 1645, sharing the command of the 
left wing with the Viscount of Aboyne. He 
accompanied Montrose on his march south- 
wards, and is credited with putting to flight 
two hundred covenanting horse with only ten 
men during the march through Fife. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Philip- 
haugh on 138 Sept. 1646, and executed at the 
market cross of Glasgow on 24 Oct. 
[Wishart’s Memoirs of Montrose; Gordon’s 
Britanes Distemper and Spalding’s Memorialls 
(Spalding Club); Napier’s Montrose; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 398.] T. F. H. 


ROLLOCK, HERCULES (7. 1577- 
1619), writer of Latin verse, was an elder 
brother of Robert Rollock [q. v.] He gra- 
duated at St. Andrews, was regent at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and then spent several 
years abroad, chiefly in France, where he 
studied at Poitiers. Heenjoyedthe friendship 
of Scaliger. Returning to Scotland, he owed 
to the recommendation of Thomas Buchanan 
his appointment (1580) as commissary of St. 
Andrews and the Carse of Gowrie. In 1584 
he became master of the high school of 
Edinburgh. From this post he was removed 
in 1595, and subsequently held some office in 
connection with the courts of justice. His 
earliest dated epigram refers to the comet of 
1577. In an undated ‘ Apologia,’ written at 
the end of his tenth lustrum, he speaks of 
his wife and numerous family. He died 
before 5 March 1619; on 20 Feb. 1600 the 
Edinburgh magistrates gave an allowance to 
his ‘relict and bairns. His verses are to 
be found in Arthur Johnston’s ‘ Delitiz 
Poetarum Scotorum’ (1637, 12mo, ii.323-87). 

{Rollock’s Poems; Steven’s Hist of the High 
School of Edinburgh, 1849; McCrie’s Life of 
Melville, 1856, pp. 881s8q., 395, 431.] A. G. 


ROLLOCK, PETER (d. 1626), bishop 
of Dunkeld and lord of session, was pro- 
bably connected with the old Scottish family 
of Rollo of Duncruib [see Rous, Str Wiz- 
LIAM]. He was educated for the law both 
at home and abroad, and passed as advocate 
prior to 1573 (Books of Sederunt). About 
1585 he became titular bishop of Dunkeld, 
having no ecclesiastical function, but merely 
holding the title, and dealing with the tem- 
poralities of what wasthen a very dilapidated 
see. Anact of parliament was passed in 1594 
so far abrogating the act of annexation as to 
allow him to exercise the rights of superiority 
(Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, ii. 
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373, iv. 76). The general.assembly of 1586 
appointed a commission of ministers to take 
trial of him as bishop whether any occasion 
of slander could be found in his life, conversa- 
tion, or doctrine, and the assembly of 1587 
ordered the commission to proceed (Book of 
the Universal Kirk, pp. 666, 690). 

In July 1587 Rollock was nominated by 
the parliament one of the extraordinary lords 
of council, i.e. to act when he should happen 
to be present or to be sent for by the king. 
In this capacity he was shortly afterwards 
sent to Berwick as one of the commissioners 
to treat with the English respecting the 
management of the borders. On the death 
of Lord Cranston-Riddell, a lord of session, 
the king included his name in the leet for 
the vacant judgeship (8 March 1595), but 
though he did not receive that appointment, 
he was admitted on 19 May 1596 an extra- 
ordinary lord; and upon a reconstitution of 
the privy. council of Scotland on 14 Dec. 
1598, he was appointed an ordinary lord. 

In 1603 he accompanied King James to 
England, and, according to Keith, was 
naturalised there. During his absence, on 
15 Feb. 1604, a ‘Supersedere’ was issued in 
his favour in respect of all actions in which 
he was concerned until his return (Books of 
Sederunt). He was again in Scotland he- 
fore October 1605, when negotiations were 
in progress for obtaining his surrender of 
the bishopric of Dunkeld. On 19 Jan. of 
that year the lords commissioners of the 
kirk pointed out to the king that the bishopric 
was held by one whohad no public function 
in the kirk, and that it was an exceedingly 
poor see, scarcely worth four hundred merks 
Scots (less than 25/. sterling), and asking 
that it might be conferred on a clergyman, 
JamesNicolson(OriginalLetters relating to the 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of Scotland,i.11). Lord 
Balmerino and the laird of Lauriston were 
deputed to treat with Roliock, to whom the 
king proposed to grant the deanery of York 
by way of compensation (7d. ii. 359), Rol- 
lock demitted the bishopric, but obtained 
nothing in its place. He was thenceforth 
known as ‘ Mr. Peter Rollock of Pilton.’ 

Although he diligently attended the Scot- 
tish ccuncil meetings, and took the new 
oath which in June 1607 the king imposed 
for securing the recognition of his authority 
in all matters civil and ecclesiastical, yet on 
the reduction of the number of the privy 
council in February 1610 Rollock was dis- 
placed; and about the same time he was de- 

rived of his seat on the bench, to make room 
or John Spottiswood [q. v.], bishop of Glas- 
ow, afterwards archbishop of St. Andrews. 

llock, in a letter to the king, claimed to 
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have served his majesty with all faithfulness 
and without one blemish, but his dismissal 
had given rise to the suspicion that he had 
offended his majesty, and he prayed for a 
renewal of the royal favour (Original 
Letters, ut supra, p. 223). The whole Scot- 
tish bench of fifteen lords also appealed to 
the king on 1] Jan. 1610 for his restoration 
(2d. p. 225 ; also the Melros Papers, p. 76, and 
original letter in the Denmiln Collection, 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh). These ap- 
peals had the desired effect, and on 5 April 
1619 the king ordered his restoration with 
the provision that this should form no pre- 
cedent for the establishment of a fifth extra- 
ordinary lord of session (Letters and State 
Papers of the Reign of King James VI, p. 
186). Rollock again took the oath of office 
and continued in his post until 1620, when 
he resigned it in favour of John, lord Erskine. 

An attempt upon Rollock’s life was made 
on 21 Sept. 1611, by two sons of a neigh- 
bour, Matthew Finlayson of Killeith, with 
whom he had a lawsuit. They waylaid 
him at the back of Inverleith while he was 
on his way from Restalrig to his house at 
Pilton, and shot at him with their pistols, 
but the weapons missed fire (Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotiand, ix. 260). In 1616 
he was restored to his seat in the privy 
council. His last attendance is recorded in 
September 1625 (2d. in manuscript). Men- 
tion is made of his death in a charter of his 
estate of Pilton to his successor, who was 
his grand-nephew, 2 Aug. 1626 (Registrum 
Magni Sigrilr). 

Rollock married Elizabeth Weston, widow 
of John Fairlie, portioner of Restalrig, but 
appears to have had no lawful surviving 
issue. He had, however, a natural son, 
Walter Rollock. 


(Register of the Privy Council, passim ; Brun- 
ton and Haig’s Senators of the College of Jus- 
tice, pp. 286-7 ; Keith’s Historical Catalogue of 
the Scottish Bishops, p. 97; and the authorities 
cited above. ] 


ROLLOCK or ROLLOK, ROBERT 
(1555 ?-1599), first. principal of the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, born about 1555, was son 
of David Rollock, laird of Powis, near Stir- 
ling, and Mary Livingstone, connected with 
the noble family of that name. Hercules 
Rollock fq. v.] was his elder brother. He was 
educated at the grammar school of Stirling 
under Thomas Buchanan, a nephew of George 
Buchanan the historian, and in 1574 he en- 
tered St. Salvator’s College in the university 
of St. Andrews, where he so greatly distin- 
guished himself that soon after taking his 
M.A. degree he was appointed one of the re- 
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gents or professors of the college. In 1580 he 
was also made examiner of arts, and in the 
same year director of the faculty of arts. At 
this time he was continuing his studies in 
divinity, and James Melville states that in 
1580 ‘he had the honour to be his teacher 
in the Hebrew tongue’ (Diary, Wodrow Soc. 
p. 86). In 1583, on the recommendation 
of James Lawson [q. v.], he was appointed 
by the town council of Edinburgh to be 
sole regent of the newly founded college 
of James VI, afterwards known as the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His appointment was 
for one year certain; but should the college 
be successful it was provided that he should 
be advanced to the highest post or title that 
might be created. His salary was fixed at 
401. Scots, with the students’ fees, 40s. for 
sons of burgesses, and 3/. or more for other 
students; the council moreover agreeing to 
‘sustain him and one servant in their or- 
dinary expenses,’ and to give him an aug- 
mentation not exceeding forty merks, should 
the fees from the students not afford him a 
sufficient salary. In 1585-6 he took the 
title of ‘ principal or first master.’ He carried 
his class through to graduation in 1587, after 
which, other regents having been appointed, 
he gave up the teaching of philosophy, and, 
with the sanction of the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, was appointed professor of theology 
at a salary of four hundred merks, retaining 
at the same time his position as principal. 
On 5 Sept. 1587 he also began to preach, 
though not as an ordained minister, every 
Sunday morning in the East Kirk at seven 
A.M.; but on 18 Dec. 1589 another was ap- 
pointed to that duty. In 1596 he entered 
on the full charge of the congregation. 

In 1590 Rollock was appointed assessor to 
the moderator of the general assembly, and 
in 1591 he was named one of a committee of 
the presbytery of Edinburgh to hold a con- 
ference with the king on the affairs of the 
kirk (CatpERWooD, Hist. v. 180). In con- 
nection with the prosecution of the Earls of 
Angus, Huntly, and Errol for their attempts 
‘against the true religion,’ he was named 
one of a committee of the assembly to confer 
with a committee of the estates (7d. p. 277). 
In 1595 he was chosen one of a commission 
for the visitation of the colleges (2b. p. 371), 
and in the following year he was appointed 
with three other ministers to remonstrate 
with the king for his ‘hard dealing with the 
kirk,’ and especially for his prosecution of 
David Black (25. p. 463). Subsequently 
Rollock, who, according to Calderwood, was 
‘a godly man, but simple in the matters of 
the church government, credulous, easily led 


by counsel, and tutored in a manner by his | 


old master, Thomas Buchanan’ (7. viii. 47), 
was won over to support the policy of the 
king in church matters, and at the instance 
of the king’s party he was chosen moderator 
of the assembly that met at Dundee in May 
1597. According to Calderwood, he ‘ kythed 
[discovered ] hisown weaknessin following the 
humours of the king and his commissioners’ 
(26. v.650). Rollock supported the proposal 
made in 1595 that certain ministers should 
be allowed to sit and vote in parliament as 
bishops, affirming that ‘lordship could not 
be denied them that were to sit in parlia- 
ment, and allowance of rent to maintain 
their dignities’ (2b. p. 697). It was generally 
supposed that he himself was not averse to 
such a promotion in his own case. In 1598 
he became minister of the Upper Tolbooth 
—probably the west portion of St. Giles’s 
Cathedral—and on 18 April of the same year 
he was admitted to Magdalen Church, after- 
wards Greyfriars. He died on 8 Feb. (old 
style) 1598-9, in his forty-fourth year. By 
his wife Helen, daughter of James, baron 
of Kinnaird, he had a posthumous daugh- 
ter, Jean, who married Robert Balcanquhal, 
minister of Tranent. 

Although ‘grieved’ at what he deemed 
Rollock’s weakness in lending his aid to 
the king’s ecclesiastical policy, Calderwood 
admits that he was ‘a man of good conversa- 
tion and a powerful preacher’ (7b. p. 732). 
He was reckoned to be of ‘ great learning,’ 
and he discharged the duties of professor and 
principal of the university with great success. 
He was the author of numerous theological 
works, the majority of them being com- 
mentaries or expositions of scripture which, 
although somewhat commonplace and super- 
ficial, are of interest as among the earliest 
of this species of literature in Scotland. 

Rollock’s principal works are: 1. ‘Com- 
mentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1590; Geneva, 1593. 2. ‘Commen- 
tarius in Librum Danielis Prophetze,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1591; St. Andrews, 1594. 3.‘ Analysis 
Epistole ad Romanos, Edinburgh, 1594. 
4, ‘Questiones et Responsiones aliquot de 
Foedere Dei et de Sacramentis,’ Edinburgh, 
1596. 65. ‘Tractatus de Efficaci Vocatione,’ 
Edinburgh, 1597. 6. ‘Commentarius in 
utramque Epistolam ad Thessalonicenses, et 
Analysis in Epistolam ad Philemonem, cum 
Notis Joan. Piscatoris,’ Edinburgh, 1598 ; 
Herborn, in Hesse-Nassau, 1601; translated 
under the title ‘ Lectures upon the First and 
Second Epistles to the Thessalonians,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1606. 7. ‘Certaine Sermons upon 
several places of the Epistles of Paul,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1599. 8. ‘Commenterius in Joannis 
Evangelium, una cum Harmonia ex iv Evan- 
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gelistisin Mortem, Resurrectionem, et Ascen- 
sionem Dei,’ Geneva, 1599; Edinburgh, 1599. 
9. ‘Commentarius in selectos aliquot Psal- 
mos,’ Geneva, 1598, 1599; translated as 
‘An Exposition of some select Psalms of 
David,’ Edinburgh, 1600. 10. ‘ Analysis Lo- 
gica inEpistolam adGalatas,’ Edinburgh, 1602; 
Geneva, 1603. 11. ‘Tractatus brevis de Provi- 
dentia Dei, et Tractatus de Excommunica- 
tione,’Geneva, 1602; London, 1604. 12. ‘Com- 
mentarius in Epistolam ad Colossenses,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1600; Geneva, 1602. 13.‘Commentarius 
in Epistolam ad Hebreos,’ Edinburgh, 1605. 
14.‘Commentariusin Epistolas ad Corinthios,’ 
Herborn, in Hesse-Nassau, 1600. 15. ‘A Trea- 
tise of God’s Effectual Calling,’ translated by 
H. Holland, London, 1603. 16. ‘Lectures 
upon the History of the Passion,’ Edinburgh, 
1616, 17. ‘Episcopal Government instituted 
by Christ, and confirmed by Scripture and 
Reason,’ London, 1641. ‘The Select Works of 
Rollock’ were edited by William Gunn, D.D. 
(Wodrow Soc., Edinb., 2 vols. 1844and 1849). 
[De Vita et Morte Roberti Rollok, auctoribus 
Georgio Robertson et Henrico Charteris (Banna- 
tyne Club), 1826; Life by Charteris, with notes, 
prefixed to Rollock’s Works (Wodrow Soc.) ; 
Hist. by Spotiswood and Calderwood ; Grant’s 
University of Edinburgh.] De. pels 


ROLPH, JOHN (1793-1870), Canadian 
insurgent and politician, eldest son of Dr, 
Thomas Rolph, medical practitioner, by his 
wife Frances (Petty), was born at Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire, on 4 March 1793. He was 
entered as a student at the Inner Temple 8 
Nov. 1809, and soon after accompanied his pa- 
rents ona visit to Canada. He was there dur- 
ing the war with the United States in 1812, 
and served in it asa volunteer. On returning 
to England, he spent some time at Cambridge, 
and then turned to medicine, studying in 
London at both Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals, and being admitted to membership of 
the Royal Colleges both of Physicians and 
Surgeons. He was called to the bar at the In- 
ner Temple 1 June 1821. A yearbeforehehad 
emigrated finally to Upper Canada, settling 
at first in Norfolk County (then the Talbot 
District), and was called to the bar of Upper 
Canadain Michaelmasterm, soon practising at 
Dundas. Fora time he wasprofessional adviser 
of Colonel Thomas Talbot [q. v.], the colonial 
pioneer in Upper Canada, but Rolph rapidly 
developedstrongly liberal political views, with 
which Talbot was out of sympathy. Entering 
political life as a member of assembly for Mid- 
dlesex, Upper Canada, in 1824, he joined the 
reform party, and in 1828 was chairman of the 
committee of the house which reported the 
charges against the family compact party 
and Sir John Beverley Robinson [q. v.] 


Under the Baldwin ministry, on 20 Feb: 
1886, Rolph became a member of the execu- 
tive council, but resigning on 4 March as a 
protest against the methods of government, 
led the attack upon Sir Francis Bond Head 

q.v.] In 1837 he joined William Lyon Mac- 

enzie [q. v.] in his secret scheme for a rebel- 
lion against the existing government; his tim- 
idity 1s alleged to have precipitated the rising 
on4 Dec. 1837, and to have largely contributed 
toits failure. It is said that he was not in favour 
of a direct appeal to arms, but desired a strong 
popular demonstration to overawe the impe- 
rial government. He was still unsuspected 
by the government when the critical moment 
came, and was sent by the authorities to the 
rebels with a flag of truce: he urged Macken- 
zie to trust to a night attack, and promised aid 
from within Toronto. On the failure of the 
attack, Rolph joined the rebels openly, and 
subsequently fled with Mackenzie to the Uni- 
ted States. He took a prominent part in or- 
ganising the executive committee at Buffalo 
andin planning an invasion of Canada. When 
the movement collapsed he fled to Rochester, 
N.Y. (Dunt, Upper Canada Rebellion), 

Before leaving Canada Rolph had resumed 
the practice of medicine. On the first decla- 
ration of amnesty he returned in 1843 to Can- 
ada, and settled down to practice, founding a 
school of medicine at Toronto at which he lec- 
tured regularly, and which was incorporated 
in 1853 as ‘The Toronto School of Medicine.’ 
In 1845 he was induced to enter the assembly 
of the now united Canadas as member for Nor- 
folk, and, joining the radical or ‘ Clear-grit ’ 
party, took office with the Hincks-Morin min- 
istry as commissioner of crown lands in 1851. 
His political views at the time were attacked 
by the opposition as socialist. He was de- 
scribed as one of the ‘chiefs of that Clear-grit 
school which has broken up the liberalism of 
Upper Canada’ (H1noxs, Reminiscences). On 
8 Sept. 1854 the ministry resigned, and in 1857 
he retired from political life, and devoted him- 
self to social reform. Till 1868 he lectured 
at the Toronto School of Medicine. He died 
on 19 Oct. 1870 at Michell, near Toronto. 
Rolph was a man of powerful character, 
marred, it is said, by a love of finesse. He 
was married and left descendants in Canada. 

[Withrow’s Hist. of Canada ; Toronto Globe, 
21 Oct. 1870; Lindsey’s Life and Times of 
W. L. Mackenzie. ] OM svqea 


ROLT, Str JOHN (1804-1871), judge, 
second son of James Rolt, merchant, of 
Calcutta, by Anne Braine, daughter of 
Richard Hiorns, yeoman, of Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, and widow of Samuel 
Brunsdon, of the baptist mission at Seram- 
pore, was born at Calcutta on 5 Oct. 1804. 
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Brought to England by his mother about 
1810, he was educated at dissenting pri- 
vate schools at Chipping Norton and Is- 
lington. His father died in 1818, and his 
mother in the following year; and about 
Christmas 1818 Rolt was apprenticed to a 
London firm of woollendrapers. Though 
his hours were long, he managed, by early 
rising and reading as he walked, to repair 
in a measure the defects of his education. 
On the expiration of his indentures in 1822- 
1828, he found employment in a Manchester 
warehouse in Newgate Street, which he 
exchanged in 1827 for a clerkship in a 
proctor’s office at Doctors’ Common. His 
next step was to obtain two secretaryships 
—one to a school for orphans, the other to 
the protestant dissenters’ school at Mill 
Hill. Meanwhile he pursued his studies, and 
entered in 1833 the Inner Temple, where he 
was called to the bar on 9 June 1837. Con- 
fining himself to the court of chancery, he 
rapidly acquired an extensive practice, and 
took silk in Trinity vacation 1846. After 
some unsuccessful attempts to enter parlia- 
ment, he was returned in the conservative 
interest for the western division of Glouces- 
tershire, 81 March 1857, and for ten years 
continued to represent the sameconstituency. 
In 1862 he carried through the House of 
Commons the measure commonly known as 
Rolt’s Act (25 and 26 Vict. c. 42), by which 
an important step was taken towards the 
fusion of law and equity. In 1866 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Hugh Cairns as attorney-general, 
29 Oct., and was knighted on 10 Noy. 

In parliament Rolt made no great figure, 
but he voted steadily with his party, and did 
the drudgery connected with the carriage of 
the Reform Bill of 1867. On 18 July of 
that year he succeeded Sir George James 
Turner [q. v.] as lord justice of appeal, and 
on 3 Aug. was sworn of the privy council, 
Incipient. paralysis, due to long-continued 
overwork, compelled his resignation in Fe- 
bruary 1868, and on 6 June 1871 he died at 
his seat, Ozleworth Park, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire. Hisremains were in- 
terred on 12 June in Ozleworth churchyard. 

Rolt was neither a profound lawyer nor 
a great advocate; but he was thoroughly 
versed in chancery practice, had sound judg- 
ment, and quickness of apprehension. 

In early life Rolt abandoned dissent for 
the church of England, to which he became 
strongly attached. 

Rolt married twice: first, in 1826, Sarah 
(d. 1850), daughter of Thomas Bosworth of 
Bosworth, Leicestershire; secondly, in 1857, 
Elizabeth (d. 1867), daughter of Stephen 
Godson of Croydon. By his first wife he 
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had issue, with four daughters, a son John, 
who succeeded to his estate; he had also a 
son by his second wife. 


(Times, 8 June 1871; Law Journal, 9,23 June 
1871; Law Times, 10 June 1871 ; Law Mag. and 
Law Rey. xxxii.; Solicitors’ Journ. 10 June 1871, 
Ann, Reg. 1867 ii. 259, 1871 ii. 155; Law List ; 
Gent. Mag. 1867, ii. 234, 279; Foss’s Biogr. 
Jurid.; Nash’s Life of Lord Westbury ; Return 
of Members of Parl. (official).] J. M. R. 


ROLT, RICHARD (1725 ?-1770), mis- 
cellaneous writer, descended from a Hert- 
fordshire family (see Cussans, Hertfordshire, 
passim), was born probably at Shrewsbury 
in 1724 or 1725. Placed under an excise 
officer in the north of England, he joined 
the Jacobite army in 1745, and was there- 
fore dismissed from his situation. He then 
went to Dublin, hoping to obtain employ- 
ment through the influence of his relative 
Ambrose Philips(q. v.], but, owing to Philips’s 
death in 1749, failed todo so. While he was 
in Dublin he is said to have published in 
his own name Akenside’s ‘ Pleasures of the 
Imagination.” This story appears to be un- 
true; but, as Malone suggests, it is not im- 
probable that Rolt acquiesced in having the 
poem, which was published anonymously, 
attributed to him (Luropean Magazine, 1803, 
ii. 9,85; Boswext, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, 
i. 858, 359). Patronised by General Ogle- 
thorpe, Lord Middlesex, and others, Rolt 
published ‘ Cambria, a Poem in three books’ 
(London, 1749, 4to), dedicated to Prince 
George (afterwards George III), His ‘ Poem 
.. . to the Memory of Sir W. W. Wynne, 
Bart.,’ London, 1749, 4to, was very favour- 
ably received. He then issued ‘ An Impar- 
tial Representation of the Conduct of the 
Several Powers of Europe engaged in the late 
general War... from 1739... to... 1748’ 
(4 vols. London, 1749-50, 8vo), which Vol- 
taire read ‘ with much pleasure’ (‘ Rolt’s Cor- 
respondence with Voltaire,’ Huropean Maga- 
zie, 1808, i. 98-100). Entirely dependent 
on authorship for a living, he is said to have 
composed more than a hundred cantatas, 
songs, and other pieces for Vauxhall, Sadler’s 
Wells, and the theatres, His ‘ Eliza, a new 
Musical Entertainment ... the Music com- 
posed by Mr. Arne’ (London, 1754, 8vo), and 
‘Almena, an English Opera . . . the Music 
composed by Mr. Arne and Mr. Battishill’ 
(London, 1764, 8vo; another edit. Dublin 
[1764 ?], 12mo), were successfully produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre on 20 Jan. 1757 and 
2 Nov. 1764 respectively (GunusT). He, in 
conjunction with Christopher Smart [q. v.], 
was employed by Gardner the bookseller to 
write a monthly miscellany, ‘The Universal 


Romaine 
Visitor.’ It is said that the authors were 
to receive one-third’ of the profits, and that 
the contract was for ninety-nine years. Bos- 
well, however, throws doubt on the reality 
of ‘this supposed extraordinary contract’ 
ea LInfe of Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 344, 
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Rolt died on 2 March 1770, aged 45. He 
was twice married, and left a daughter by 
each of his wives. His second wife, who 
survived him many years, was, by her 
mother, related to the Percys of Worcester. 
After Rolt’s death, Bishop Percy allowed 
her a pension. 

Rolt is accused of conceit and incompe- 
tence. Though unacquainted with Dr. John- 
son, he used to say, ‘I am just come from 
Sam Johnson’ (7. 1. 858). In the ‘ Pasqui- 
nade’ (1753) he is described as ‘Dull Rolt 
long steep’d in Sedgeley’s nut-brown beer.’ 
In addition to the works mentioned above, 
he published: 1. ‘The Ancient Rosciad,’ 
1753. 2. ‘Memoirs of the Life of . . . James 
Lindesay, Earl of Crawfurd and Linde- 
say,’ &c., London, 1753, 4to. 3. ‘A New 
and Accurate History of South America,’ 
&c., London, 1756, 8vo. 4. ‘A New Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1756, fol. ; 2nd ed. London, 1761, fol. Dr. 
Johnson wrote the preface to this ‘ wretched 
compilation ’ (MoCunioce), though he 
‘never saw the man and never read the 
book.’ ‘The booksellers wanted a Preface. 
... | knew very well what such a dictionary 
should be, and I wrote a preface accordingly’ 
ke a 5. ‘The Lives of the Principal 

eformers, &c. .. . Embellished with the 
Heads of the Reformers. . . in Mezzotinto 
... by . . Houston,’ London, 1759, ‘fol., 
and other works. He also edited from the 
author’s manuscript ‘ Travels through Italy’ 
(1766), by Captain John Northall [q.v.] At 
the time of his death he had projected a 
‘ History of the Island of Man,’ which was 
published in 1773, and a ‘ History of the 
British Empire in North America’ in six 
volumes, which has disappeared. ‘Select 
Pieces of the late R. Rolt (dedicated to Lady 
Sondes, by Mary Rolt),’ sm. 8vo, was pub- 
lished in 1772 for the benefit of Rolt’s widow. 


[Authorities quoted ; Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary, xxvi. 353-6 ; Baker's Biogr. Dram. ; 
Nichols’s Literary Illustrations, iv. 687-91, 
vi. 61, 62; MeCulloch’s Literature of Political 
Economy, p. 52.] WAS) H. 


ROMAINE, WILLIAM (1714-1795), 
divine, born at Hartlepool on 25 Sept. 1714, 
was younger son of William Romaine, a 
_ French protestant, who came to England at 


the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and ! 
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settled at Hartlepool, where he carried on 
the trade of a corn-dealer. He became a 
loyal member of the church of England, and 
died in 1757, Romaine’s letters attest the 
deep piety of his mother, who died in 1771. 

When about ten years old William was 
sent to the school founded by Bernard Gil- 
pin at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, and 
matriculated on 10 April 1731 at Hart Hall 
(afterwards Hertford College), Oxford, where 
he was noted as much for his untidy and 
sloyenly dress as for his ability. Migrating 
to Christ-Church he graduated B.A. in 1734 
and M.A.in 1737. He-was ordained deacon 
the year before, and became curate of Lew- 
Trenchard, Devonshire. Whilestilla deacon, 
he had the audacity to break a lance with 
Warburton, in a series of letters about the 
‘Divine Legation’—a subject which he pur- 
sued in his first two sermons before the 
university of Oxford (1739, 1741). He was 
ordained priest by Hoadly (1738), probably 
to the curacy of Banstead, Surrey, which he 
held for some years with that of Horton 
in Middlesex. At Banstead he became ac- 
quainted with Sir Daniel Lambert, who 
made him his chaplain during his office as 
lord mayor of London (1741). 

His theological views had not then taken 
their ultimate shape. His earliest published 
works attest a settlement of belief on or- 
thodox lines and a lively interest in the 
apologetic and critical branches of theology. 
To critical study Romaine soon made a solid 
contribution by editing a new edition of the 
Hebrew concordance of Marius de Calasio, 
1748. The evangelical revival, which had 
not touched him in his Oxford days, changed 
the current of his thought. At first he 
was attracted by Wesley’s view of the 
Atonement, as made for all men and open 
freely to all that would accept it, and the 
righteousness of Christ as an inherent and 
not only an imputed righteousness (see 
Works, viii. 193). But in 1755 he had passed 
entirely to the side of Whitefield (see Ser- 
mons onthe107th Psalm,’ Works,vol.iv.),and 
from that time tothe end ofhis life heremained 
the ablest exponent among the evangelicals 
of the highest Calvinistic doctrine, holding 
Wesley’s views, especially in the matter of 
free will and perfection, as a subtle reproduc- 
tion of the Romish theory of justification by 
works (see Works, viii. 125—letter to his 
sister; ‘Dialogue concerning Justification, ii. 
260seq.) Ina letter written in 1766 Romaine 
has drawn the portrait of ‘a very, very vain, 
proud young man,’ who ‘knew almost every- 
thing but himself, and therefore was mighty 
fond of himself, and ‘met with many disap- 
pointments to his pride, till the Lord was 
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pleased to let him see and feel the plague of 
his own heart’. (Works, viii. 188). It has 
been thought that the portrait was his own 
(2. vii. 19). In 1748 he was appointed to a 
lectureship at the united parishes of St. 
George’s, Botolph Lane, and St. Botolph’s, 
Billingsgate, and entered on the career of a 
London clergyman. In 1749 he was insti- 
tuted to a double lectureship at St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-West. In 1750 he became in 
addition morning preacher at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. About this time also he 
held for a little while the professorship of 
astronomy in Gresham College. His lectures 
must have been original; he used to ‘attack 
some part of the Newtonian philosophy with 
boldness and banter.’ In 1753 he published 
a pamphlet against the bill for naturalising 
the Jews. 

Romaine was now an ardent follower of 
Whitefield, proclaiming his belief not only 
to gre citizens of St. Dunstan’s, but to the 
fashionable world of St. George’s. Perse- 
cution followed. The fashionable people of 
Hanover Square could not tolerate the poor 
folk that crowded to his preaching, : al- 
though the old Earl of Northampton de- 
fended him, dryly remarking that no com- 
plaint was made of crowds in the ballroom or 
in the playhouse. Romaine consequently, 
at the request of the vicar, resigned his morn- 
ing lectureship at St. George’s. Trouble next 
arose at St. Dunstan’s; the parishioners com- 
plained that they had to force their way to 
their pews through a ‘ragged, unsavoury 
multitude,’ ‘ squeezing,’ ‘shoving,’ ‘ panting,’ 
‘riding on one another's backs.’ ‘The rec- 
tor sat in the pulpit to prevent Romaine 
from occupying it (Monthly Review, xxi. 
271). The matter was carried to the king’s 
bench, and that court deprived him of one 
parish lectureship, supported by voluntary 
contributions, but confirmed him inthe other, 
which was endowed with 18/.a year (1762), 
and granted him the use of the church at 
seven o’clock in the evening. The church- 
wardens, however, refused to open the church 
until the exact hour, and declined to light 
it. Romaine had frequently to perform his 
office by the light of a single candle, which 
he held in his hand; until Terrick, the bishop 
of London (a predecessor of Romaine’s in 
the lectureship) happening on one occasion 
to observe the crowd at the closed door, 
interfered, and obtained fair and decent ar- 
rangements for the service. 

Romaine stood almost alone. The uni- 
versity of Oxford refused him the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s in consequence of two sermons 
(1757) preached before it, in which he de- 
claimed against moral rectitude being put 
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in the place of justification by faith. The 
‘Monthly Review’ treated his sermons and 
treatises with pitiless ridicule. A sermon, 
‘The Self-existence of Jesus,’ 1755, on the 
divinity of Christ, was called an ‘ amazin 
rhapsody.’ ‘The Life of Faith’ (1763) was 
‘asilly treatise, a stupid treatise, a nonsen- 
sical treatise, a fanatical treatise.’ But Ro- 
maine reiterated his views and retracted 
nothing (Preface to ‘Sermon on 107th Psalm,’ 
Works, 1758, iv. p. xx). If men called the 
plain doctrines of scripture and the church 
‘enthusiasm,’ he hoped, he said, to live and 
die ‘a church of England enthusiast’ (2. 
iv. p. eclxii), 

After his dismissal from St. George’s he 
was appointed chaplain by Lady Hunting- 
don, preaching both in her kitchen and in her 
drawing-room. In 1756 he became curate 
and morning preacher at St. Olave’s, South- 
wark; in 1759 he removed to the same post 
at St. Bartholomew the Great; and nearly 
two years afterwards to Westminster chapel, 
a chapel-of-ease to St. Margaret’s, from which 
he was driven in six months by the hostility of 
the dean and chapter. The outlook in London 
seemed hopeless. Lord Dartmouth offered 
him a living in the country, and Whitefield 
wished him totake charge of a great church at 
Philadelphia at a salary of 600/.a year. But 
he declined to leave St. Dunstan’s. He found 
occupation in preaching charity sermons, and 
assisted Archbishop Secker at Lambeth. He 
also preached to Ingham’s societies at Leeds, 
with Grimshaw at Haworth, in the new 
chapelat Brighton, andin Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel at Bath, where his learning made him 
not wholly unequal to his temporary col- 
league, Whitefield. 

In 1764 Romaine became a candidate for 
the living of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, with 
St. Andrew of the Wardrobe, which was in 
the gift of the parishioners, and preached 
before them a straightforward and charac- 
teristic sermon. The poll of the parish 
issued in his favour, but was disputed; and 
it was not till 1766 that the court of chan- 
cery confirmed his right to the benefice. 
There, at last, he had an assured position 
and a satisfied congregation: the communi- 
cants on his first Good Friday rose to the 
unprecedented number of five hundred, and 
on Easter-day there were as many as three 
hundred. A gallery had soon to be erected 
for the crowded congregations. Romaine 
stayed at Blackfriars for the remaining 
twenty-nine years of his life. Until John 
Newton’s arrival in 1780, Romaine was the 
sole incumbent preaching the doctrines of 
the revival; and his learning made him 
always the central figure in it in London. 
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He died on 26 July 1795, and his body 
was borne to Blackfriars through a dense 
crowd, the city marshals preceding it. on 
horseback, and nearly tifty private coaches 
following. 

In 1755 he married Miss Price, by whom he 
had two sons and a daughter. A son, captain 
in the army, died in 1783 at Trincomalee. 

Romaine was by nature reserved. He 
possessed little of those varied sympathies 
which made John Newton excellent as a 
spiritual counsellor. He was capable, too, of 
displays of hot temper. When he saw people 
talking in church, he would not only tap them 
on the shoulder, but sometimes knock their 
heads together. 

As a preacher he exercised great power. 
His theology and his conception of the 
spiritual life are most fully exhibited in 
three treatises, ‘The Life of Faith’ (1763), 
‘The Walk of Faith’ (1771), and ‘The 
Triumph of Faith’ (1795), which contain 
many passages full of tender and passionate 
devotion. The idea of a spiritual progress, 
which the titles convey, is not. realised. 
The same field of religious ideas is surveyed 
in each treatise. The form which the doctrine 
of election took in his creed was too extreme 
for some even of his religious friends. Newton 
confessed to Wilberforce that Romaine had 
made many antinomians (ABBEY and OVER- 
ron, Hist, of the English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century, p. 374). Hewas strongly 
opposed to dissenters, holding the Calvinist 
side of the articles as the essence of the 
church of England. In the bitter Calvinist 
controversy he was free from bitterness. 
When Whitefield’s opposition was fiercest, 
John Wesley wrote to Lady Huntingdon 
that Romaine had shown ‘a truly sympa- 
thising spirit.’ He adhered to the metrical 

salms against the hymns of Watts and 

esley ; his revival of the old nicknames of 

‘ Watts’s whims’ and ‘ Watts’s jingle,’ in his 

strenuous defence of psalmody (1775), gave 
offence to Lady Huntingdon. 

A portrait of Romaine, painted in 1758 by 
F. Cotes, was engraved by Houston, who also 
engraved another by J. Russell ; an engrav- 
ing of Romaine in the ‘Gospel Magazine’ (i. 
121) in wig and gown shows a keen and 
animated face. 

[Works and Life, by Rev. W. B. Cadogan, 
8 vols. 1809; Christian Leaders of the Last 
Century, by Rev. J. C. Ryle, bishop of Liver- 
pool, 1871; Notes and Queries, 8th ser, xii. 
42.] H. L. B. 


ROMAINE, WILLIAM GOVETT 


(1815-1893), comptroller-general in Egypt, 
second son of Robert Govett Romaine, 


vicar of Staines, Middlesex, was born in 1815, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1837, M.A. 1859).. He was entered 
at the Inner Temple, 9 Nov. 1834, and was 
called to the bar 25 Jan, 1839. After 
practising in the courts, he was appointed 
in 1854, on the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
deputy judge-adyocate ofthe army in the east, 
and there distinguished himself in many 
capacities. At the close of the battle of the 
Alma, he voluntarily undertook the humane 
work of attending to the Russian wounded 
who had been left neglected on the field of 
battle. A:dventurous, fond of travel, a keen 
observer, high-spirited, and zealous in all he 
undertook, Romaine often proved himself 
exceedingly useful to Lord Raglan. The 
latter called him ‘the eye of the army,’ in 
reference to the long sight with which he 
was gifted, and it was owing to his wise 
counsel that the Crimean army fund was 
set on foot. In appreciation of his ser- 
vices he was made a. companion of the Bath 
in 1857. At the general election of March 
1857 he unsuccessfully contested the repre- 
sentation in parliamentof Chatham. Next 
month he was made second secretary to the 
admiralty. In June 1869 he became judge- 
advocate-general in India, where he remained 
until 1873. In 1876 the foreign office recom- 
mended Romaine to Ismail Pacha as member 
of the Egyptian Conseil duTrésor. Of that 
body. he afterwards became president, and 
eventually under the Joint Controlheactedas 
English comptroller-general of finances until 
he retired from public life in 1879. Romaine 
died at Old Windsor, 5 May 1893, at the 
age of seventy-six. He married, in 1861, 
Frances, daughter of Henry Tennant of 
Cadoxton Lodge, Glamorganshire. 


[{Foster’s Men at the Bar; Kinglake’s Inva- 
sion of the Crimea ; McCalmont’s Parliamentary 
Poll Book; Annual Register; Obituary Notices 
in the Times and Guardian. | W. R. W. 


ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN (1848- 
1894), man of science, third son of the Rev. 
George Romanes, was born at Kingston, 
Canada West, on 20 May 1848. His father, 
who held the professorship of Greek in the 
university of Kingston, belonged to an old 
lowland Scottish family settled since 1586 in 
Berwickshire. His mother, Isabella Gair, 
whose vivacity was in marked contrast with 
the reticence of her husband, was daughter 
of Robert Smith (d. 1824), minister of Cro- 
marty. The father inherited a Considerable 
fortune in 1848, and removed to England, 
settling at 8 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, and visiting the continent from time 
to time. George’s early education was de- 
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sultory, his constitution being delicate, and 
his faculties slow in development. After 
reading for a time with a tutor, he entered 
in October 1867 at Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, obtaining in the following 
year a science scholarship there. He gra- 
duated in the second class of the natural 
science tripos in 1870. Under the influence 
of Professor Michael Foster, he then worked 
at physiology, Francis Maitland Balfour 
(q. v.] being a fellow-student. An early wish 
to take holy orders was abandoned, and after 
winning the Burney prize at Cambridge in 
1873, for an essay ‘On Christian Prayer and 
General Laws,’ he for a time read mathe- 
matics. Possessed of ample private means, 
he was under no necessity of working for a 
livelihood, and ultimately resolved to devote 
himself to scientific research. Darwin no- 
ticed an early contribution made by him to 
‘Nature’ (vill. 101), and sent him an en- 
couraging letter. This proved the founda- 
tion of a friendship which profoundly affected 
Romanes’s studies, and lasted till Darwin’s 
death. 

From 1874 to 1876 Romanes studied under 
Professor (Sir) John Burdon Sanderson in 
the physiological laboratory at University 
College, London, and dated thence his first 
communication to the Royal Society, on 
‘The Influence of Injury on the Excitability 
of Motor Nerves.’ He counted the advice, 
the teaching, the example, and the friend- 
ship of Professor Burdon Sanderson as 
among the most important determinants of 
his scientific career. In addition to the sti- 
mulus he received from Darwin in biological 
speculation, he was specially encouraged by 
him to apply the theory of natural selection 
to the problems of mental evolution. Darwin 
himself entrusted him with unpublished 
matter on instinct. 

While associated with Professor Sander- 
son, Romanes initiated a series of researches 
on the nervous and locomotor systems of the 
meduse and the echinodermata. He con- 
ducted his observations in a laboratory which 
he built for the purpose at Dunskaith on the 
Cromarty Firth. The first-fruits of this in- 
vestigation were communicated to the Royal 
Society through Professor Huxley, and Ro- 
manes also made his results the subject of the 
Croonian lecture, which he was appointed by 
the Royal Society to deliver in 1876; the 
paper was published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ In the same year he read a 
paper before the British Association at Glas- 
gow. A-second paper, in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ followed in 1877, and a third, 
which concluded the researches on the me- 
dusz, in 1880. In the investigation on the 


echinoderms Romanes was associated with 
Professor Cossar Ewart, and their joint work 
formed the subject of the Croonian lecture 
for 1881. These researches, the results of 
which were subsequently set forth in a vo- 
lume of the ‘International Scientific Series’ 
(‘ Jelly-fish, Star-fish, and Sea-urchins, Ner- 
vous Systems,’ 1885), established the position 
of Romanes as an original worker in science, 
and he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1879. Near the close of his life 
he contributed to the society a summary of 
an experimental inquiry on ‘ Plant Excita- 
bility,’ showing that amid other work his 
interest in physiological investigation had 
not diminished. 

Meanwhile other problems, scientific and 
philosophical, occupied his mind. At the 
Dublin meeting of the British Association 
in 1878 he delivered a lecture on ‘ Animal 
Intelligence,’ by which he became known to 
the wider public that is interested in general 
scientific questions rather than in special 
lines of research. This lecture formed the 
starting-point of an important investigation. 
In 1881 he published in the ‘ International 
Scientific Series,’ under the same title that 
he had given to his Dublin lecture, a collec- 
tion of data, perhaps too largely anecdotal, 
respecting the mental faculties of animals in 
relation to those of man. This work was 
followed in 1883 by another on ‘Mental 
Evolution in Animals’ (with Darwin’s pos- 
thumous essay on instinct), and in 1888 by 
the first instalment of ‘Mental Evolution in 
Man,’ dealing with the ‘ Origin of Human 
Faculty.’ Further instalments, dealing with 
the intellect, emotions, volition, morals, and 
religion, were projected. Other lines of work, 
however, intervened, and the design was 
never completed. The keynote of the whole 
series is the frank and fearless applica- 
tion of the principles of evolution as for- 
mulated by Darwin to the development of 
mind, 

In addition to his special researches in 
physiology and mental evolution, Romanes 
interested himself in the progress and deve- 
lopment of the theory of organic evolution. 
A lecture on this subject delivered at Bir- 
mingham and Hdinburgh was published in 
the ‘Fortnightly Review’ (December 1881), 
and republished as a volume in the ‘ Nature 
Series.’ This essay, ‘On the Scientific Evi- 
dences of Organic Evolution,’ may be re- 
garded as the germ from which were deve- 
loped his course of lectures on ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Natural History,’ delivered at 
Edinburgh (1886-90) during his tenure of a 
special professorship, founded by Lord Rose- 
bery, and his subsequent course on ‘ Darwin 
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and after Darwin,’ delivered'as Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Royal Insti- 
tution, a position which he held for three 
years (1888-91). The substance of these 
two courses of lectures was subsequently 
embodied in a treatise bearing the title of 
the Fullerian course, of which the first part 
was published in 1893; two other parts, 
completing the work, were left ready for pub- 
lication atthe time of his death. The first part 
deals with the ‘ Darwinism of Darwin;’ the 
second part, which appeared with a portrait 
of the author in 1895, deals with those 
post-Darwinian problems which involve 
questions of heredity and utility; while 
the third part (at present unpublished) con- 
tains a discussion of the problems of isola- 
tion and of the author’s theory of ‘ physio- 
logical selection.’ This theory, which was 
regarded by Romanes as his chief substan- 
tive contribution to evolutionary doctrine, 
was first propounded by him in a paper 
contributed to the Linnean Society in 1886, 
the full title of which was ‘ Physiological 
Selection: an Additional Suggestion on the 
Origin of Species.’ The suggestion is briefly 
as follows. It was part of the body of bio- 
logical doctrine that when a group of ani- 
mals or plants belonging to any species is 
isolated by geographical barriers, that group 
tends, under the influence of its specialised 
environment, to develop characters different 
from those of the main body of the species 
from which it is isolated. Hventually the 
divergence of characters may proceed so far 
as to render the isolated group reciprocally 
sterile with the original species, and thus to 
render it not only morphologically but also 
physiologically a distinct species. Romanes, 
in his Linnean paper, suggested that reci- 
procal sterility between individuals not other- 
wise isolated may be the primary event, the 
cause and not the effect; and that in this 
way a physiological barrier may be set up 
between two groups of the individuals ori- 
ginally belonging to one species and inhabit- 
ing the same geographical area. The essen- 
tial feature of the suggestion is that this 
physiological barrier may be primary and not 
secondary. The title of the paper was un- 
fortunate. ‘ Physiological Isolation’ would 
have indicated the author’s contention more 
accurately than ‘Physiological Selection,’ 
and would perhaps have more effectually 
guarded him from the attacks of those who 
charged him with the intention of substi- 
tuting a new doctrine of the origin of species 
for that which was associated with the name 
of Darwin. The paper, which gave rise to 
much controversy, was unquestionably spe- 
culative, and the main contention was not 
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supported by a sufficient body of evidence 
to carry conviction. 

As early as 1874 Romanes suggested in 
letters to ‘Nature’ what he termed ‘the 
principle of the cessation of selection.’ He 
argued that since organs are maintained ata 
level of maximum efficiency through natural 
selection, the mere withdrawal or cessation 
of selection will lead to diminution and de- 
generation of organs. He distinguished this 
‘cessation of selection’ from ‘reversal of 
selection ’ where such diminution or degene- 
ration is, through ‘ the principle of economy 
of growth’ or otherwise, advantageous, and 
therefore promoted by natural selection. 
‘When Weismann advocated panmixia, which 
includes the effects of both cessation and re- 
versal of selection, Romanes reiterated his 
former contention (Nature, 1890, xli. 437), 
and returned to the subject in ‘Darwin and 
after Darwin’ (vol. ii.) “The matter has 
given rise to some discussion. It would 
seem that, though the cessation of selection 
may reduce the level of efficiency of an 
organ from the maximum maintained by 
natural selection to the mean efficiency in 
the individuals born subsequently to the 
withdrawal of the eliminative influence, it 
cannot reduce it in any marked degree unless 
we call in a further ‘ principle’ of the failure 
of heredity. That the mere cessation of 
selection cannot of itself lead to great re- 
duction was shown by Darwin before Ro- 
manes’s letters were published (cf. Origin of 
Species, 6th edit. pp. 401-2). 

With regard to the vexed question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, Ro- 
manes lent the weight of his support 
to the Lamarckian side, but he constantly 
sought to put the matter to the test of ex- 
periment. 

Romanes’s ‘ Essay on Christian Prayer and 
General Laws,’ which won the Burney prize 
at Cambridge in 1873, necessarily pursued 
the lines of orthodox apologetics; but there 
is no reason to suppose that it did not in the 
main indicate the author’s own views at the 
time when it was written. But when he 
issued in 1878, under the pseudonym of 
‘ Physicus,’ a work entitled ‘A Candid Ex- 
amination of Theism,’ he assumed towards 
orthodox religious beliefs a negative and 
destructive attitude. Powerfully written, 
and showing much dialectic skill, the ‘Can- 
did Examination’ made some stir both in the 
orthodox and the unorthodox camps. But 
five years later Romanes struck another note 
in an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
on ‘The Fallacy of Materialism’ (1882); 
while in the Rede lecture, which he was 
chosen to deliver in Cambridge in 1885, he 
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adopted the principles of monism, according 
to which matter and mind are of at least co- 
ordinate importance and diverse aspects of 
phenomenal existence. An article in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ of the following 
year (1886) on ‘ The World asan Eject’ has 
distinctly theistic implications; while an 
‘Essay on Monism’ (published after the 
author’s death) goes further in the same 
direction. These modifications of philosophic 
opinion were accompanied by no less pro- 
found modifications of religious conviction. 
Near the close of his life Romanes was occu- 
pied in writing a ‘Candid Examination of 
Religion,’ to be published under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘ Metaphysicus.’ Such notes for this 
work as were sufficiently complete were 
published after the author’s death under the 
editorship of Canon Gore. They indicate a 
return to the orthodox position, and express 
a conviction that the fault of the essay of 
1878 lay in an undue reliance on reason to 
the exclusion of the promptings of the emo- 
tional side of man’s complex nature. 

Romanes married on 11 Feb. 1879, and, 
settling at 18 Cornwall Terrace, London, 
threw himself with enthusiasm for the next 
ten years into the scientific and social life 
of London. He was for some years honorary 
zoological secretary of the Linnean Society, 
and a member of the council of University 
College, London. In 1890, warned by severe 
headaches of approaching ill-health, he re- 
moved from London to Oxford, where he 
had many friends and where facilities for 
scientific work abounded. He took up his 
residence at an old house in St. Aldates, 
opposite Christ Church, of which he became 
a member, being incorporated M.A. of the 
university of Oxford. There he mainly 
spent his remaining years as happily as his 
health permitted. In 1891] he founded in 
the university a lectureship which bears his 
name; under the terms of the foundation a 
man of eminence was to be elected annually 
to deliver a lecture on a scientific or literary 
topic. The first Romanes lecture, on ‘ Me- 
dizeval Universities, was delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone on 24 Oct.1892. Inthe same year 
Romanes’s old college (Caius, Cambridge) 
made him an honorary fellow. Aberdeen 
University had conferred on him the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. in 1882. For some 
time before his death Romanes suffered from 
a disease—a condition of the arteries result- 
ingin apoplexy—the gravity of which hefully 
realised, facing the inevitable event with 
admirable fortitude. An occasional visit to 
Madeira or Costabelle gave only temporary 
relief. He died at Oxford on 28 May 1894, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery. 


Romanes was through the greater part of 
his career an ardent sportsman, and fre- 
quently visited Scotland to indulge his sport- 
ing tastes. In private life he was a genial 
and delightful companion, and to those who 
knew him intimately a warm and staunch 
friend. His widow (Ethel, only daughter 
of Andrew Duncan, esq., of Liverpool) sur- 
vived him, and edited his ‘ Life: and Letters’ 
(1896). He left five sons and a daughter. 

The following is a list of his published 
works: 1. ‘A Candid Examination of Theism, 
by “ Physicus,”’ 1878. 2. ‘ Animal Intelli- 
gence,’ 1881. 38. ‘Scientific Evidences of 
Organic Evolution, 1882. 4. ‘Mental Evo- 
lution in Animals,’ 1883. 5. ‘Jelly-Fish, 
Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins,’ 1885. 6. ‘ Men- 
tal Evolution in Man: Origin of Human 
Faculty,’ 1888. 7. ‘Darwin and after Dar- 
win,’ pt. i. 1892. 8. ‘An Examination of 
Weismannism,’ 1893. 9. ‘Thoughts on Re- 
ligion,’ posth. 1895. 10. ‘ Mind and Motion: 
An Essay on Monism,’ posth. 1895. 11. ‘Dar- 
win and after Darwin,’ pt. ii. posth. 1895. 
12. ‘ Essays,’ 1896 (edited by the present 
writer). 

Apart from these works and the scientific 
papers which he read before learned societies, 
he was a frequent and versatile contributor 
to periodical literature and a writer of verse, 
a volume of which (containing a memorial 
poem on Charles Darwin) was privately 
printed in 1889. A selection from his poems 
has been published under the editorship of 
Mr. T. H. Warren, president of Magdalen 
College (1896). 

{Obituary notice in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol. Ivii. p. vii, by Professor J. 
Burdon-Sanderson, F.R.S.; obituary notice in 
Nature, 31 May 1894, by Professor E. Ray 
Lankester, F.R.S.; letter to the Times, 19 June 
1894, by Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S.; Life 
and Letters, by Mrs. G. J. Romanes, 1896.] 

C. Lr. M. 


ROMANS, BERNARD (1720?-1784?), 
engineer and author, was born in Holland 
about 1720. He was educated in England, 
and about 1755 was sent to North America 
by the British government in the capacity 
of civil engineer. Between 1760 and 1771 he 
was living near the town of St. Augustine in 
East Florida, and was described as ‘draughts- 
man.’ Hewas also government botanist, and 
claimed to be the first surveyor settled in the 
state, then under Spanish rule. In 1775 he 
stated that during the preceding fourteen 
years he had been ‘sometimes employed as a 
commodore in the king’s service, sometimes 
at the head of large bodies of men in the 
woods, and at the worst of times master 
of a merchantman fitted in a warlike man- 
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ner’(Foron, American Archives, 4th ser. iii. 
1367). He received a pension of 504. for his 
services. 

_ On the outbreak of the revolution he 
joined the provincials, and in the autumn of 
1775 was engaged by the New York com- 
mittee of safety, it is said, on the recom- 
mendation of Washington, to construct the 
fortifications at Fort Constitution, opposite 
West Point on the Hudson river. On 8 Nov. 
he reported that ‘the plan we at present 
pursue is a very lame one’ (Force). A 
week later he sent in a petition and me- 
morial to the New York provincial congress, 
complaining that his promised commission 
as engineer and colonel had not been for- 
warded, and that his orders had been con- 
tradicted and overruled. He also prayed for 
an assistant, as his office was ‘a very exer- 
cising one, keeping body and mind con- 
stantly employed together’ (2. iii. 1363). 
The commission never seems to have been 
granted, though in some of his letters Ro- 
mans calls himself ‘ colonel.’ 

On 8 Feb. 1776, however, he was ap- 
pointed captain of the Pennsylvania artil- 
lery, whick was serving at Ticonderoga 
during the greater part of the year (Sar- 
FELL, Records of the Revolutionary War, pp. 
178-81). On 18 March he applied to the 
New York committee of safety for the fulfil- 
ment of ‘a resolution of the continental con- 
gress at Philadelphia to the effect that he 
should be paid up to the date of his new com- 
mission, adding that want of money prevented 
his appearing at the head of his company 
(Forcz, v. 405). On 10 May General 
Schuyler wrote to Washington that as ‘a 
string of complaints’ had been lodged 
against Romans, he had sent for him to 
be tried at Albany (2d. vi. 418); and five 
days later Benedict Arnold told Samuel 
Chase that ‘Mr. Romans’s conduct by all 
accounts has been very extraordinary’ (7. 
p. 581). The charges, which seem to have 
had reference to connivance at depredations 
by his men, were not sustained, and Romans 
after his acquittal by the court-martial served 
for three years afterwards in the ‘continental’ 
army. In 1779 he was captured by the British, 
probably at Stoney Point on the Hudson, 
and was sent to England. His exchange was 
refused, and after the peace he again prac- 
tised in England as an engineer. In 1784 he 
sailed for New York, carrying with him a 
large sum of money, and, as he was never 
heard of again, is supposed to have been 
murdered during the passage. Romans is 
said to have been introduced by Washington 
to Elizabeth Whiting, who became his wife ; 
she died at New York on 12 May 1848. 
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Romans was the author of the ‘Concise 
Natural History of East and West Florida,’ 
New York, 1775. In spite of typogra- 
phical errors and some pretentiousness of 
style, it contains highly valuable informa- 
tion. It has twelve copperpiates, etched by 
the author, and an engraved dedication to 
John Ellis (1710?-1776) [q.v.], the natu- 
ralist. Only the first volume seems to have 
been issued. The work is now very rare. A 
copy, dated 1776, is in the British Museum. 

Another of Romans’s works, also un- 
finished, is said to have been the earliest book 
printed at Hartford. This was his ‘ Annals 
of the Troubles in the Netherlands from the 
Accession of Charles V,’ published in 1778. 
It is a compilation from ‘the most approved 
historians,’ and was designed as ‘a proper 
and seasonable Mirror for the present Ameri- 
cans.’ Romans also published ‘A Map of 
the Seat of Civil War in America,’ 1775, 
12mo; and ‘The Compleat Pilot for the 
Gulf Passage,’ 1779, which seems to be 
identical with the appendix to the ‘ Natural 
History of Florida.’ He also contributed in 
August 1773 a paper on improvements in 
the mariner’s compass to the American 
Philosophical Society (Trans. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. ii. 896), which he joined in 1771. 


[Force’s Amer. Archives, 4th ser. vols. iii. v. 
vi. passim ; Duyckinck’s Cycl. Amer. Lit. i. 317, 
318; Wynne’s Private Libraries of New York, pp. 
345-6; Rich’s Bibl. Americ. Nova, i. 467; Fair- 
banks’s Hist. of St. Augustine.] G. Le G. N. 


ROMANUS (7. 624), bishop of Roches- 
ter, was probably among the missionaries 
sent with Augustine to Britain in 597 by 
Pope Gregory the Great. In 624, on the 
death of Mellitus, Justus was moved to the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury, and the 
bishopric of West Kent thus became vacant. 
Romanus was consecrated as second prelate 
in the same year by Justus, his predecessor, 
who soon after despatched him on a mission 
to Rome. He was shipwrecked and drowned 
in a storm off the coast of Italy, apparently 
before the death of Justus in 627, ‘being 
sent to Pope Honorius by Archbishop Justus 
as his legate.’ 


[Bede’s Hist. Hecl. ii. 8,20; cf. Bishop Stub 
in Dict. Christian Biogr.] C. R. B. 


ROMANUS or LE ROMEYN, JOHN 
(d. 1296), archbishop of York, was son of 
John Romanus, subdean and treasurer of 
York. Joun Romants (d. 1255) the elder is 
described by Matthew Paris as one of the 
first Romans to seek preferment in England, 
and is stated to have been a canon of York 
for nearly fifty years (v. 544), He was canon 
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of York on 28 Oct,1218, and on 1 March 1226 
received a dispensation from Honorius IIT, 
removing the defect of his doubtful legiti- 
macy, in consideration of his devotion to 
the Roman see (Cal. Papal Reg. i. 59, 100; 
Rainn, Hist. of Church of York, iii. 125). 
He was a friend of Archbishop Gray, who 
made him first subdean of York in 1228, 
and was constantly employed by the papal 
see on various commissions in England 
(Marr. Paris, iii. 218, iv. 251; Cal. Papal 
Reg. 1. 59, 76, 88, 160, 188, 193, 225). He 
was archdeacon of Richmond in 1241, but 
resigned that post before 15 July 1247, when 
he received a dispensation to hold the trea- 
surership of York with his other benefices 
(20. 1, 225, 319; Lu Nuvn, Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
ui. 104, 186, 159). He died before 2 Jan. 
1256, when John Mansel [q. v.] became 
treasurer of York. Matthew Paris speaks of 
him as very rich and avaricious (v. 534, 544), 
He held quit-rents and other property in the 
city of London (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. 
App. pp. 4, 5, 15, 26, 87-8). There are two 
letters addressed to him by Robert Grosse- 
teste (GrossErEstE, Epistole, 65, 203-4, 
Rolls Ser.) He built the north transept and 
central tower of York Cathedral. He also 
founded a chantry in the minster for the 
souls of the donor and his parents, John and 
Mary, and gave land to the vicars-choral to 
provide for his obit (Fasti Eboracenses, p. 
328n.; Hist. of Church of York, iii. 152). 
The archbishop was his son by a servant girl 
(HEMINGBURGH, ii. 70). 

John Romanus, the future archbishop, re- 
ceived a dispensation from his illegitimacy, 
so far as regarded ordination and the hold- 
ing of benefices, from Otho, cardinal of St. 
Nicholas in Carcere, presumably in 1237-8, 
when Otho was papal legate in England 
(Cal. Papal Reg. i. 484). A bull of Inno- 
cent IV, in which he is styled remembrancer 
of the papal penitentiary, specially forbade 
John to accept a bishopric without papal per- 
mission (BaLuzE, Mise. i. 211). John was, 
by his own account, educated at Oxford (cf. 
Wixins, Concilia, ii. 214). He received the 
livings of Bolton-in-Lunesdale in 1253, and 
Wallop in Hampshire about 1254, and on 
7 July 1256 had license of absence for five 
years while pursuing his studies (Cal. Papal 
Reg. i. 332, 484). Afterwards he received 
the living of Melling, by dispensation from 
Alexander IV; in 1258 he obtained the 
prebend of North Kelsey, Lincoln, and in 
1275 became chancellor of Lincoln. On 
9 Dec. 1276, when he is described as chap- 
lain to Matthew de Ursinis, cardinal of Sti 
Mary in Porticu, he had dispensation to re- 


tain the benefices which he held, and to’ 
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accept a bishopric, having been appointed to 
a professorship of theology at Paris. He 
taught theology at Paris for several years 
(2b. i. 451, 484; see DeniFLE, Cartularium 
Univ. Paris, i. 599, for a reference to the 
house of Master John Romanus in 1282). In 
1279 he exchanged the chancellorship and 
prebend of North Kelsey for the precentor- 
ship and prebend of Nassington,and on 7 Dec. 
1279 was collated to the prebend of Wart- 
hill, York (Lz Neves, ii. 83, 92, 191, 196, 
iii. 220). After the death of Archbishop 
Wickwane, he was elected archbishop of 
York on 29 Oct. 1285, and received the 
royal assent on 15. Nov. (Lz Nzve, iii. 104; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, 1281-92, p.199). 
He at once went to Rome to receive papal 
confirmation. On3 Feb. he obtained a re- 
newed dispensation for his illegitimacy, and, 
the validity of his election being questioned, 
was re-elected under a papal mandate, and 
consecrated by the bishop of Ostia on 10 Feb. 
(Cal. Papal Reg. i. 483-4; Lu Neve, iii. 
104). He returned to England in March, 
and received the temporalities on 12 April. 
Archbishop Peckham made the usual protest 
against the bearing of the cross by Roma- 
nus in the southern province (Letters from 
Northern Registers, 82-4; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Edward I, 1281-92, pp. 198-9, 229-30). 
Romanus was enthroned at York on 
Trinity Sunday, 9 June 1286. He was chiefly 
concerned with the government of his diocese, 
and took little part in public affairs. He was 
with the king in Gascony in the summer of 
1288. In 1291 he was summoned to render 
military service against Scotland, and was 
also occasionally summoned to parliament 
(Federa, i. 753, 762, 802, 808-10, 832 ; Pari. 
Writs, i. 25, 830-2,261). In August 1295 he 
was summoned to meet the cardinals at 
London (Cont. Gurvase, ii. 213). In his 
diocese Romanus had disputes with the dean 
of York, Robert de Scarburgh, and the chap- 
ter of Durham (Hist. Church of York, iii. 
212). Of more importance was a dispute 
with Anthony Bek [see Brx, Antony I], 
bishop of Durham, as to the relations of the 
see of Durham to that of York. The king 
in vain endeavoured to arrange the dispute 
when the bishops were present at the funeral 
of Queen Eleanor in December 1290, An 
attempt at arbitration in the following 
July failed, and in November 1291 Romanus 
obtained leave to plead his cause at Rome 
(Cal. Papal Reg. i. 448, 450). He was abroad 
as late as September 1292 (2b.1.497,508), but 
his suit doesnot seem to have beensuccessful., 
During his absence Bek imprisoned two of 
the archbishop’s officials, and in consequence 
Romanus ordered Bek to he excommunicated 
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in a letter from Viterbo on 8 April 1292 
(Letters from Northern Registers, p. 97). 
Edward took the matter up, and contended 
that the excommunication was an infringe- 
ment of his prerogative, since Bek was, as 
palatine, a temporal as well asa spiritual dig- 
nitary. Romanus was for a time imprisoned 
in the Tower, but obtained his release and 
restoration to royal favour on payment of a 
fine of four thousand marks, at Easter 12938 
(Chron. Lanercost, p. 188; Hist. Dunelm. 
Seript. Tres, pp. 73, 93 ; Ann. Mon. iii. 876; 
Rot. Parl. i. 102-5). At York itself Ro- 
manus continued the building of the minster. 
In 1289 he had obtained a papal indult to 
apply the first-fruits to this purpose, and on 
6 April 1291 he laid the foundation-stone of 
the nave (Cal. Papal Reg. i. 496; Hist. 
of the Church of York, ii. 409). He likewise 
founded the prebend of Bilton at York, and 
obtained leave from the pope to divide the 
prebends of Langtoft and Masham, but the 
scheme was vetoed by the king (Cal. Papal 
Reg. i. 496, 500). Romanus was also a bene- 
factor of the church of Southwell, where he 
founded several stalls (DuepatE, Monast. 
Angl. vi. 1814-15). He died at Burton, near 
Beverley, on 11 March 1296, and was buried 
in York Minster on 17 March. 

Romanus wasengaged inconstant quarrels, 
and was probably hot-headed and indiscreet. 
Hemingburgh describes him as a great theo- 
logian and very learned man, but maddened, 
as it were, with avarice (ii. 70-1). The York 
historian, however, says that he was hos- 
pitable and’ munificent beyond all his pre- 
decessors. He kept up a great retinue, and 
was always zealous for the welfare of his 
church (Hist. of the Church of York, ii. 409). 
Romanus preserved his interest in learning. 
In 1295 we find him writing on behalf of 
the university of Oxford (WILKINS, Concilia, 
ii, 214), and he encouraged the attendance 
ofclergy studying theology in thechancellor’s 
school at York (Hist. of the Church of York, 
iii. 220). A number of letters from Ro- 
manus’s register are printed in Raine’s ‘ Let- 
ters from the Northern Registers’ (pp. 84— 
105, 108) and ‘ Historians of the Church of 
York’ (iii. 212-20). A letter from Romanus, 
refusing to sanction the papal appropriation 
of the prebend of Fenton in the church of 
York, is printed in ‘Fasti Eboracenses,’ pp. 
342-4. Some of the principal contents of 
the ‘ Register’ are summarised in the same 
work, pp. 330-40. Hemingburgh says that, 
owing to his early death, Romanus left little 
wealth, and his executors were unwilling to 
act, so that the cost-of his funeral was de- 
frayed by others (ii. 71). He, however, be- 
queathed a mill and fifteen acres of land to 
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the vicars-choral of the church of St. Peter, 
York (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, 1292-1301, 
pp. 352, 382). 

{Raine’s Letters from the Northern Registers; 
Historians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops (both in Rolls Ser.); Chron. de Melsa 
(%b.) ; Chron, de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Trivet’s Annals, and Walter de Hemingburgh 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Bliss’s Cal. of Papal Registers; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I; Dixon and Raine’s 
Fasti Eboracenses, pp. 327-49; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Keel. Anglicane, ed. Hardy; other authorities 
quoted. | c. L. K. 


ROMER, EMMA,~ afterwards Mrs. 
ALmonDd (1814-1868), vocalist, born in 
1814, was the daughter of John Romer and 
his wife, Sarah Cooper. She was a pupil of 
James Elliot, and later of Sir George Smart. 
Her first theatrical appearance was an- 
nounced at Covent Garden Theatre for 
16 Oct. 1830, when, as Clara in the ‘Duenna,’ 
she exhibited a soprano voice of great volume 
and compass, together with considerable 
dramatic talent. But the faultiness of her 
voice-production, and failure in the tech- 
nique of her art, checked her immediate 
progress. 

In 1834, however, after appearing at 
Covent Garden as Zerlina in ‘ Fra Diavolo’ 
and Rosina in the ‘ Barber of Seville’ (for 
her benefit), Miss Romer was engaged at 
the English Opera House (lryceum), where 
she created the rédles of Holia in Barnett’s 
‘Mountain Sylph’ and Zulima in Loder’s 
‘Nourjahad.’ In the winter she returned to 
Covent Garden, where, in 1835, as Amina 
in ‘ La Sonnambula,’ she ‘reached the top- 
most round of the ladder of fame’( Theatrical 
Observer). But she immediately afterwards 
declined a minor part, and threw up her 
Covent Garden engagement. Subsequently, 
as Agnes in ‘Der Freischiitz’ and Liska 
in ‘Der Vampyr’ (Lyceum, 1835), she 
won much admiration. In September 1835 
she married George Almond, an army con- 
tractor. 

After her marriage Mrs. Almond appeared 
at Covent Garden as Esmeralda in ‘ Quasi- 
modo,’ a pasticcio from the great masters. 
The death of Malibran in 1836 afforded her 
further opportunities, and she now filled the 
chief réles in English and Italian opera at 
Drury Lane, appearing in ‘Fair Rosamond’ 
(1837), ‘Maid of Artois,’ La Favorita,’ ‘Ro- 
bert le Diable,’ ‘Bohemian Girl, ‘ Maritana,’ 
and many other pieces. In 1852 she under- 
took the management of the Surrey Theatre, 
where, during three seasons, she brought out 
a series of operasin English. After the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Almond retired from 
her profession, settling at Margate. She 
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died there, aged 54, on 11 April 1868, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

Her brother, Frank Romer, musical com- 
poser and member ofa publishing firm, died 
in 1889. Her sister Helen (d. 1890) was 
wife of Mark Lemon [q. v.]} Ann Romer 
(d. 1852), the vocalist, who married William 
Brough [q. v.], was Emma Romer’s first 
cousin. 

[Grove’s Dict. iii. 154; Musical World, 1868, 
pp. 269, 285; Theatrical Observer, 1830-7, 
passim; Phillips’s Recollections, i. 190; Fitz- 
ball’s Dramatic Life, passim.] L. M. M. 


ROMER, ISABELLA FRANCES (d. 
1852), miscellaneous writer, was the young- 
est daughter of Major-general John Augustus 
Romer by his wife, Marianne Cuthbert. She 
married Major Hamerton of the 7th fusiliers 
in December 1818, but separated from him in 
1827, and resumed her maiden name. She 
wasa firm believer in mesmerism and animal 
magnetism, and in 1841 published, in three 
volumes, ‘Sturmer, a Tale of Mesmerism, 
with other Sketches from Life.’ She next 
turned her attention to travel, and brought 
out in 1848, in two volumes, ‘The Rhone, the 
Darro, and the Guadalquivir, a Summer 
Ramble in 1842.’ Another edition appeared 
in 1847. The‘ Quarterly Review’ (Ixxvi. 119) 
characterised it as ‘ well written.’ 

She died at Chester Square, London, 
27 April 1852, while at work on her last 
book, ‘ Filia Dolorosa, Memoirs of Marie 
Thérése Charlotte, Duchess d’Angouléme’ 
[Madame Royale]. It was completed by Dr. 
John Doran [q.v.], and published in two 
volumes in 1852. 

Other works by Miss Romer are: 1. ‘A 
Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine in 1845-6, 
2 vols. 1846; 2nd ed. 1847. 2. ‘The Bird 
of Passage, or Flying Glimpses of many 
Lands,’ 3 vols. 1849; some of the tales and 
sketches here printed had been published 
previously. 

[Allibone’s Dict. ii. 1860; Gent. Mag. 1852, 
i, 636.] Fob. 


ROMER, WOLFGANG WILLIAM 
(1640-17138), military engineer, born at The 
Hague on 23 April 1640, was third son, in 
a family of six sons and five daughters, of 
Mathias Romer of Dusseldorf and Anna 
Duppengiezeer, who were married at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on 2 Jan. 1637. His father was 
ambassador to Holland from the elector pala- 
tine, who stood godfather to young Wolfgang 
at his baptism on 17 May 1640. Romer 
entered the service of the prince of Orange 
as a military engineer, and saw much service 


William to England. At that time he held 
the rank of colonel. 

By royal warrant of 13 May 1690 he was 
appointed engineer in Ireland at 20s. a day, 
to commence from 1 March 1689. He took 
part in the campaigns of 1690 and 1691, and 
was employed on the fortifications of Cork, 
Longford, and Thurles. He remained in 
Treland until 1692, when he was appointed by 
royal warrant of 7 July chief engineer of the 
artillery train fitted out at St. Helen’s for 
the expedition against the coast of France. 
On 26 July he embarked with fourteen thou- 
sand troops in transports, and joined the 
fleet at Portland, when the expedition was 
abandoned.. In 1693 he was chief engineer 
of the ordnance train of the expedition to the 
Mediterranean; he served under Lord Bella- 
mont [see Cootz, RicHaRp], and embarked 
in the fleet under Delaval, Killigrew, and 
Rooke, to convoy the so-called Smyrna fleet. 
On 8 May 1694 he was directed by royal 
warrant to report on the defences of Guern- 
sey, and to lay out any additional works 
which were urgent, with a special allow- 
ance of 20s.a day. A plan of Castle Cornet, 
drawn by Romer when on this duty, is in 
the British Museum. 

At the beginning of 1697 Romer was 
ordered to New York, but objected to go on 
the proposed salary of 20s. per diem. The 
board of ordnance recommended that his 
warrant should be cancelled, and that he 
should be discharged from the king’s service. 
The king was, however, well acquainted with 
his value, and although the board had sus- 
pended him in February, in August the sus- 
pension was removed, ‘from the time of its 
being first laid on,’ and Romer accompanied 
Lord Bellamont, the newly appointed go- 
vernor, to New York as chief engineer and 
with pay of 30s,a day. Bellamont had so high 
an opinion of Romer that he was specially 
allowed to retain his services beyond the 
term arranged. 

Romer made a plan of the Hudson River, 
New York, and the adjoining country. In 
1700 he explored the territories of the five 
Indian nations confederated with the British, 
and made a map of his journey among them. 
These maps are in the British Museum. 
From 1701 to 1703 he was engaged in 
fortifying Boston harbour. He built on 
Castle Island a formidable work of defence, 
called Fort William, mounting one hundred 
guns. It wasdestroyedon 17 March1776,when 
the British evacuated Boston. Many years 
afterwards a slate slab with a Latin inscrip- 
tion was found among the ruins, giving the 
| dates when the work was commenced and 


before 1688, when he accompanied Prince . 
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finished, and stating that it was constructed 
by Romer, ‘a military architect of the first 
rank.’ Romer constructed defensive posts 
and forts in the Indian territories, and many 
of them were executed at his own expense, 
for which he was never reimbursed. He 
was a member of the council of New York 
province; his knowledge of the colony, and 
especially of the Indians, was invaluable 
both to Lord Bellamont and to Lord Corn- 
wary, who succeeded to the government in 

In 1703 Romer, who was suffering from 
“a distemper not curable in those parts for 
want of experienced surgeons,’ applied to 
return to England. The board of ordnance 
nevertheless ordered him to go to Barbados 
in the West Indies, and it was only on the 
intervention of the council of trade, who 
represented his eminent services, that on 
14 Aug. 1704 he was ordered home so soon 
as he should be relieved. He remained in 
America until 1706. He completed the 
plans of Castle Island, Boston Bay, which 
are now in the British Museum. On his 
homeward voyage he was captured by the 
French and carried to St. Malo, where he 
was liberated on parole. The usual offer of 
twenty seamen in exchange for a colonel was 
refused by the French commissioner of sick 
and wounded, and Romer returned to Eng- 
land to negotiate for an exchange. The board 
of ordnance suggested that the French might 
accept the Marquis de Levy, taken in the 
Salisbury, or Chevalier Nangis. 

In September 1707 Romer visited Diissel- 
dorf, carrying a letter of recommendation 
from the queen to the elector palatine. In 
1708, his exchange having been effected, he 
was employed in designing defences for 
Portsmouth, which were submitted to the 
board of ordnance in the following year, and 
in the construction of Blockhouse Fort at 
the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour. He 
continued in charge of the Portsmouth de- 
fences, occasionally visiting other fortified 
towns, such as Harwich, which he reported 
on in 1710, and places in Flanders, until 
his death on 15 March 1713. He was 
buried at Diisseldorf, where he had some 
property. - 

A miniature of him, in uniform, done in 
middle age, is in possession of the family. 

His son, Joun Lampertus Romer (1680- 
1754 ?), born in 1680, served in the train of 
artillery in Flanders, Spain, and on several 
expeditions, and in 1708 was ensign in Bri- 
gadier Rooke’s regiment. On 28 Aug. of that 
year he was appointed by royal warrant assis- 
tant engineer to his father at Portsmouth, 
and was employed on works for protecting 
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the shore near Blockhouse from the sea. In 
August 1710 he went to Ireland to settle 
his affairs. On 4 April 1713 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant in the 4th foot. In 
1715 he was placed on half-pay from his regi- 
ment, and on 20 April appointed engineer at 
Sheerness, his district comprising the de- 
fences of the Thames and Medway. He was 
employed at Portsmouth at the end of 1716, 
but returned to Sheerness on 7 April of the 
following year. At the end of July 1719 he 
joined the expedition to Vigo, under Lord 
Cobham, and took part inthe capture of the 
citadel, which surrendered on 10 Oct. On 
his return home he was appointed engineer in 
charge of the northern district and Scotland, 
and arrived in Edinburgh on 19 March 1720. 
In Scotland he had under his charge the erec- 
tion of barracks, proposed by Field-marshal 
Wade, at Inversnaid, Ruthven, Bernera, and 
Killiwhinen. He had also important de- 
fence work at Forts Augustus, William, and 
George. On 24 Sept. 1722 he was promoted 
engineer-in-ordinary, and on 30 Oct. he went 
to the office of the board of ordnance in Lon- 
don, whence he carried out the administra- 
tion of the Scottish and northern engineer 
districts for many years. He was promoted 
to be sub-director of engineers on 1 April 
1730, captain-lieutenant on 22 Dec. 1738, 
and captain in the 4th foot (Barrell’s regi- 
ment) on 19 Jan. 17389. In 1742 he became 
director of engineers. During 1746 and 
1746 he served under the Duke of Cumber- 
land in the suppression of the Jacobite re- 
bellion, and was wounded at Culloden, 
16 April 1746. He retired from the service 
in 1761. The date of his deathis not piven, 
but it is stated that he was buried in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. He married, in 
1711, Mary Hammond, by whom he had a 
son John (1718-1775), many of whose 
descendants entered the army and distin- 
guished themselves in active service. 

Among plans drawn by John Lambertus 
Romer (in the British Museum) may be men- 
tioned Fort Augustus, Scotland, and the 
fortifications of Portsmouth in 1725. Two 
miniatures of him, in uniform, at about the 
ages of twenty and forty-five years, are in 
the possession of his descendant, the Hon. 
Mrs. Wynn of Rig Corven, Merionethshire, 
younger daughter of Colonel Robert William 
Romer of Brynceanlyn, Merionethshire (d. 
1889), great-great-grandson of John Lam- 
bertus Romer. 

[War Office Records, Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Cal. State Papers; William Smith’s Hist. 
of New York, by Carey, Philadelphia, 1792; 
Daniel Neal’s Hist. of New England to 1700, 
London, 1790; private sources. | R. H. VY. 
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ROMILLY, HUGH HASTINGS (1856- 
1892), explorer, third son of Colonel Frede- 
rick Romilly and Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Elliot, third earl of Minto, was 
born in London on 15 March 1856, and edu- 
cated, first at the Rev. C. A. Johns’s school 
at Winchester, and then at Repton. He 
entered Christ Church, Oxford, on 10 Oct. 
1874, but took no. degree, leaving to enter 
the business of Messrs. Melly & Co., mer- 
chants, of Liverpool. 

Of adventurous disposition, he joined in 
Fiji in October 1879 Sir Arthur Gordon, 
the governor (afterwards Lord Stanmore). 
On 12 Nov. he accompanied his chief to 
Tonga, and in December to Rotumah, in 
connection with the annexation of that 
island. He arrived again in Fijion 17 April 
1880, and returned to Rotumah on 18 Sept. 
1880 as deputy-commissioner on its annexa- 
tion to the British crown. Early in 1881, 
owing to continued ill-health, he rejoined 
Sir Arthur Gordon, who had gone to New 
Zealand as governor, but in March he was 
appointed deputy-commissioner for the 
Western Pacific, and started for his first 
long tour through these seas in H.M.S. 
Beagle. He visited New Hanover, the Ad- 
miralty group, Hermit Islands, Astrolabe 
Bay in New Guinea, the Louisiade archi- 
pelago, Woodlark Islands, andthe Trobriands, 
After a visit on sick leave to England, suc- 
ceeded by a short stay in Fiji, he was ordered 
to New Guinea for the first time, at the end 
of 1888. In November 1884 he was one of 
the party which declared the British protec- 
torate over part of New Guinea. By some 
misunderstanding he hoisted the British flag 
in advance of the formal declaration of pro- 
tectorate. He gave effective aid in the early 
administration of the new colony, and on the 
death of the chief administrator, Sir Peter 
Scratchley, he acted as administrator in 
charge of the settlement from December 
1885 to the end of February 1886, but went 
to London in June to supervise the New 
Guinea exhibits at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. For these services he was 
created a C.M.G. On 17 Jan. 1887 he once 
again started for the Pacific, staying en 
route in Egypt and Australia, and in June 
took up the appointment of deputy-com- 
missioner and consul of the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands, residing chiefly at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea. His task during 1888 
and 1889 was peculiarly trying. There was 
a good deal of native hostility, and he was 
much isolated, owing largely, he believed, 
to the neglect of the home authorities, 
Finally, in 1890, he resigned his offices. 

In 1891 Romilly went out to Africa in 


command of an expedition for the Northum- 
berland Mining Syndicate, and travelled for 
some time in Mashonaland. , While there he 
contracted fever, and, returning home, died 
at Cecil Street, Strand, London, on 27 July 
1892. He was unmarried. 

Romilly is described by Sir Arthur Gor- 
don (afterwards Lord Stanmore) as of ‘a 
quick intelligence, great physical strength, 
and an easy temper.’ His writings prove 
that he possessed all the qualifications for an 
explorer of new lands and a student of native 
ways. A portrait forms the frontispiece of 
the memoir by his brother, Samuel H. Ro- 
milly, 

Romilly published: 1.‘A true Story of the 
Western Pacific in 1879-80,’ London, 1882 
(2nd edit. with portrait, 1893). 2. ‘The 
Western Pacific and New Guinea,’ London, 
1886. 3. ‘From my Verandah in New Gui- 
nea,’ London, 1889. 


[Letters and Memoir of Hugh Hastings 
Romilly, London, 1893; Mennell’s Dict. of Aus- 
tralian Biogr. ; official records; private informa- 
tion.] C. A. H. 


ROMILLY, JOHN, first Lorp Romitty 
(1802-1874), master of the rolls, second son 
of Sir Samuel Romilly [q.v.], by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Francis Garbett of Knill 
Court in Herefordshire, was born on 10 Jan. 
1802. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he became a wrangler, 
and graduated B.A. in 1823, and M.A. in 
1826. In 1827 he was called to the bar at 
Gray’s Inn, of which society he had been 
admitted a member on 26 Jan. 1817, and 
of which for many years before his death 
he was a bencher. In 1832 he entered 
parliament in the liberal interest as member 
for Bridport, a seat which he held till 1835, 
when Horace Twiss,.Q.C., defeated him by 
eight votes only. In 1846 he again contested 
the same borough, and on a scrutiny was 
declared entitled to the seat. At the general 
election of 1847 he was elected member for 
Devonport. Meantime he had prospered at 
the chancery bar, became a queen’s counsel 
in 1843, was appointed solicitor-general by 
Lord John. Russell in March 1848, was 
knighted, and was advanced to be attorney- 
general in July 1850 in the same administra- 
tion. While law officer his principal achieve- 
ment in parliament was carrying the En- 
cumbered Estates Act through the House of 
Commons, but he also introduced and carried 
through bills for improving equitable proce- 
dure in Ireland, for making freehold land 
liable to the simple contract debts contracted 
by its late owner in his lifetime, and he ob- 
tained the appointment of a commission for 
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the reform of the court of chancery. On 
28 March 1851 he was, on Lord John Russell’s 
recommendation, appointed master of the 
rolls, on the death of Lord Langdale, and 
was sworn of the privy council. The right 
of the master of the rolls to hold a seat in 
parliament had not yet been taken away by 
the Judicature Act (36 & 37 Vict. c. 66, § 9), 
and he continued to represent Devonport 
in the House of Commons till the general 
election of 1852; but, having lost his seat 
there, he sought no other, and was in fact 
the last master of the rolls who sat in the 
House of Commons. In addition to the dis- 
charge of his judicial duties, he was active 
in facilitating access to the public records 
under his care, continuing in this respect 
the work begun by his predecessor, Lord 
Langdale. In particular, he relaxed the rules 
as to fees enforced by Lord Langdale, and 
permitted gratuitous access to the records 
for literary and historical purposes, and 
promoted the preparation and publication 
of calendars. On 19 Dec. 1865 he was 
raised to the peerage, taking the title of Lord 
Romilly of Barry in Glamorganshire, and 
in 1873 he resigned the mastership of the 
rolls, being succeeded by Sir George Jessel 


abe 
Se died in London on 23 Dec. 1874, after 
a short illness. He was to the last actively 
engaged in the duties of arbitrator in con- 
nection with the European Assurance Com- 
pany, a task which he undertook when Lord 
‘Westbury, the previous arbitrator, died; 
but it may be doubted whether his judi- 
cial powers were equal to this work. At 
any rate he declined to follow the rules of 
law already laid down in the case by Lord 
Westbury, and thereby greatly unsettled 
matters that were thought to have been 
finally disposed of. The characteristic of his 
mind was indeed rather industry than breadth 
or grasp. As a judge he was unusually con- 
scientious and painstaking. His decisions 
were extremely numerous, and in a very 
large number of cases were reported, but 
they were somewhat often reversed on ap- 
peal. He was prone to decide causes with- 
out sufficiently considering the principles 
they involved and the precedents by which 
they were governed ; but perhaps, as the court 
of chancery then was, his example of rapid 
decision was worth more than the cost of the 
errors into which haste sometimes betrayed 
him. 

In October 1833 he married Caroline Char- 
lotte, second daughter of William Otter, 
[q.v.], bishop of Chichester, who died on 
30 Dec. 1856, and by her he had four sons 
and four daughters. 
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[Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vii. 322 : 
Life of Lord Hatherley; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land; Foster’s Gray’s Inn Reg. pp. x, 421; 
Times, 24 Dec. 1874; Law Times, Law J ournal, 
and Solicitors’ Journal for 2 Jan. 1875.] 

J. A. H. 


_ROMILLY, JOSEPH (1791-1864), re- 
gistrary of the university of Cambridge, born 
in 1791, was son of Thomas Peter Romilly 
of London, by his cousin Jane Anne, second 
daughter of Isaac Romilly. Sir Samuel 
Romilly [q. v.] was his uncle. He entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1809, be- 
came a scholar of the college, and graduated 
B.A. in 1813 as fourth wrangler. He was 
elected fellow in 1815, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1816. He took holy orders, but he never 
held any preferment, excepting that he was 
chaplain to Thomas Musgrave [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, who had been a friend 
at Trinity. From the first he belonged to 
the liberal party in the university, led by 
Peacock and Adam Sedgwick [q. v.], Ro- 
milly’s intimate friend. In 1821 he joined 
the committee for promoting a subscription 
in the university to aid the Greeks in their 
war of independence. He was one of the party 
who successfully opposed the petition which 
it was designed should be presented in 1829 
against catholic emancipation. He opposed 
Christopher Wordsworth, then master of Tri- 
nity, on the question of Thirlwall’s dismissal 
in 1834. On 23 March 1832 he was elected 
registrary after a competition with Temple 
Chevallier [q. v.],and remained in this office 
until 1861, when he retired, and was pre- 
sented with a testimonial. His great work 
as registrary was the proper arrangement and 
cataloguing of allthe university papers. From 
1832 till his death he kept a diary, which 
has been largely used by the authors of the 
‘Life of Adam Sedgwick,’ inasmuch as it 
contains nearly as much about Sedgwick as 
about himself. The closeness of their in- 
timacy can be gathered from Sedgwick’s 
letters. On10Nov. 1861 he writes: ‘Romilly 
comes every morning before breakfast to help 
me with my letters. He is the oldest friend 
I have in Cambridge, and the kindest. He 
has a great deal of French blood in his veins, 
which makes him a merry, genial man; and 
to such gifts he has added a vast store of 
literature.’ Again, just before his death on 
20 March 1864, Sedgwick wrote: ‘ Romilly 
is still here, but he lives in a house on the 
outskirts of Cambridge, and never dines in 
hall. I nowand then go and drink tea with 
him.’ He died very suddenly at Yarmouth, 
of heart disease, on Sunday7 Aug. 1864, and 
was buried in a vault in Christ Church, 
Barnwell. He edited the ‘Graduati Canta- 
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brigienses,’ 1760-1856, which was published 
at Cambridge in 1856, 8yvo. 

{Information kindly furnished by Mr. J. W. 
Clark; Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 389; J. W. Clark 
and Hughes’s Life of Adam Sedgwick, i. pref. 
and pp. 235, 281, 309, 336, 427, il. 374, 402, 
405, 406, 499; Douglas’s Life of Whewell, 
p. 167; Cambridge University Calendars. ] 

W.A. J. A. 

ROMILLY, Srr SAMUEL (1757-1818), 
law reformer, youngest son of Peter Romilly, 
jeweller, of Frith Street, Soho, by Margaret, 
daughter of Aimé Garnault, was born in 
Westminster on 1 March 1757. His father 
was a younger son of Etienne Romilly, a 
Huguenot of good family and estate, who 
fled from Montpellier to England on the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, by Judith, 
second daughter of Francois de Montsallier, 
merchant, of Shoreditch. He was an upright 
and religious man, not without a taste for 
the fine arts, and, thrown on his own re- 
sources at an early age, realised a competent 
fortune by his business. He died on 29 Aug. 
1784, leaving, besides Samuel, an elder son, 
Thomas Peter (d. 1828), who married his 
cousin, Jane Anne, second daughter of Isaac 
Romilly, and was by her father of Joseph 
Romilly [q.v.], and a daughter Catherine, 
who married John Roget, pastor of the 
French protestant church, London, and was 
mother of Peter Mark Roget [q.v.] When 
Samuel Romilly was born, his mother, who 
died 80 April 1796, was already a confirmed 
invalid ; and he was accordingly brought up 
by a female relative—who taught him to 
read from the Bible, the ‘Spectator,’ and an 
English translation of Télémaque—and a 
methodist maid-servant, who stuffed his head 
with stories of the supernatural. The morbid 
bias thus given to his mind was aggravated 
by much poring over an immense martyro- 
logy and a copy of the ‘ Newgate Calendar ;’ 
and, though his home surroundings were 
otherwise cheerful, the gloom inspired by 
these early impressions haunted him at inter- 
vals throughout life. At school—a private 
school kept by a preceptor more familiar 
with the use of thecane than the Latin gram- 
mar—he learned little beyond the three R’s. 

It was the rule to speak French every Sun- 
day at home, and to attend the French re- 
formed church once a fortnight. He early 
lost all faith in Christianity, but embraced 
with ardour the gospel of Rousseau, which 
was brought to his notice by John Roget. 
At sixteen he began the study of Latin under 
a private tutor. He read hard, and in the 
course ofafew yearshad mastered most of the 
authors of the goldenage. During the same 
period he familiarised himself with the master- 
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pieces of English literature, assiduously prac- 


tised verse and prose composition in both lan- 
guages, and began to contribute to the 
press. Greek literature he knew only through 
translations. He also attended lectures on 
natural philosophy, and the Royal Academy 
courses. on the fine arts and anatomy, and 
acquired a knowledge of accounts by keeping 
his. father’s books. After some years spent 
in the office of William Michael Lally, 
one of the six clerks in chancery, he was 
admitted on 5 May 1778 a member of Gray’s 
Inn, where he was called to the bar on 
2 June 1783, and was elected treasurer in 
1803. When the Inn was menaced during 
the Gordon riots in June 1780, he gallantly 
got under arms, did sentry duty at the Hol- 
born gate, and fell ill from excitement and 
exposure. During his convalescence he 
learned Italian, and was soon deep in 
Machiavelli and Beccaria. The latter author 
doubtless helped to give his mind the strong 
bent towards law reform which became 
manifest in later years. 

During a vacation tour on the continent 
in 1781 he laid the basis of a lifelong friend- 
ship with the Genevese preacher and pub- 
licist Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau, and 
afterwards editor of Jeremy Bentham’s works. 
At Paris he met Diderot and D’Alembert, 
and, on a subsequent visit, Dr. Franklin 
and the Abbé Raynal. In London in 
1784 he made the acquaintance of Mirabeau, 
and translated his pamphlet on the Ameri- 
can order of the Cincinnati. In the same 
year he wrote, in reference to the case of the 
dean of St. Asaph [see SuipLEy, WILLIAM 
Davis], ‘A Fragment on the Constitutional 
Power and Duty of Juries upon Trials for 
Libels,’ which was published anonymously 
by the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, It was much admired by Jeremy 
Bentham and Lord Lansdowne, with both 
of whom Romilly became intimate. In 1786 
he exposed not a few of the anomalies of the 
criminal law in his anonymous ‘ Observa- 
tions on a late Publication [by Martin Ma- 
dan] entitled “Thoughts on Executive 
Justice,”’ London, 8vo. The long vacations 
of 1788 and 1789 he spent with Dumort at 
Versailles and Paris, which he revisited in 
1802 and 1815. In 1788 he furnished Mira- 
beau with the matter for his ‘Lettre d’un 
Voyageur Anglois sur la Maison de Force de 
Bicétre,’ which was suppressed by the police. 
The English original, however, found a 
place in the ‘ Repository,’ ii. 9*. Romilly’s 
sympathies were at this time wholly with 
the radical party ; and on the assembling of 
the States-General he drafted for their use a 
précis of the procedure of the House of 
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Commons, which was translated by Mira- 
beau, published at Paris under the title 
‘Réglemens observés dans la Chambre des 
Communes pour débattre les matiéres et pour 
voter, 1789, 8vo, and entirely ignored by 
the deputies. On his return to England he 
published a sanguine pamphlet, ‘Thoughts 
on the probable Influence of the French 
Revolution on Great Britain,’ London, 1790, 
8vo; and induced his friend, James Scarlett, 
afterwards Lord Abinger [q. v.], to complete 
a translation (begun by himself) of a series of 
letters by Dumont descriptive of the events 
of 1789, to which he added a few letters of 
his own embodying very free criticisms from 
a republican point’ of view of English politi- 
cal, legal, and social institutions. The whole 
appeared under the title ‘ Letters containing 
an Account of the late Revolution in France, 
and Observations on the Laws, Manners, 
and Institutions of the English; written 
during the author’s residence at Paris and 
Versailles in the years 1789 and 1790; trans- 
' lated from the German of Henry Frederic 
Groenvelt,’ London, 1792, 8vo. His: en- 
thusiasm was, however, soon sobered by the 
course of events, and perhaps by the in- 
fluence of Bentham and Scarlett; and with 
the exception of a single copy, which he re- 
tained in his own hands, and which, after 
his death, passed into Scarlett’s possession, 
he caused the entire unsold remainder of 
the Groenvelt letters to be burned. 
About the same period his admiration of 
Rousseau began to decline, though he re- 
mained a deist to the end of his life. 
Romilly’s rise in his profession, slow at 
first, was then for a time extremely rapid ; 
later on it’ was retarded by political in- 
fluences. He went the midland circuit, prac- 
tising at sessions as well as the assizes, and 
he also gradually acquired a practice in the 
court of chancery. At Warwick, on 15 Aug. 
1797, he successfully defended a delegate of 
the London Corresponding Society, John 
Binns [q. v.], on a prosecution for sedition. 
Next year he married. On 6 Nov. 1800 he 
took silk; in 1802 he was one of the recog- 
nised leaders of the chancery bar; in 1805 
Bishop Barrington gave him the chancellor- 
ship of the county palatine of Durham, 
which he held until 1815. On 12 Feb. 
1806 he was sworn in as solicitor-general 
to the administration of ‘ All the Talents,’ 
and knighted. He took his seat as mem- 
ber for Queenborough on 24 March, and was 
placed on the committee for the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville [see Dunpas, HENRY], 
on whose trial in Westminster Hall he 
summed up the evidence (10 May) in a 
speech of much power and pungency. He 
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also examined witnesses before the royal 
commission of inquiry into the conduct of 
the Princess of Wales [see CAROLINE AMELIA 
Eizasnru], and represented the prince in 
the proceedings relating to the guardianship 
of Mary Seymour. On the dissolution of 
24 Oct. 1806 he was again returned (29 Oct.) 
for Queenborough. ‘Though his term of 
office was of the briefest—the government 
went out on 25 March 1807—Romilly carried 
in 1806 a material amendment of the law of 
bankruptcy (stat. 46 Geo. III, c. 185), which 
he supplemented in the following year by a 
measure making the freehold property of 
traders assets for the payment of simple 
contract debts (stat. 47 Geo. III, c. 74; ef. 
stat. 49 Geo. III, c. 121). But he failed 
in his persistent efforts to carry a measure 
making the same principle apply to the 
freehold estates of persons not in trade. 

On the change of administration in 1807, 
Romilly delivered a weighty speech on the 
constitutional question involved in it, viz. 
the competence of ministers to pledge them- 
selves to the sovereign not to tender him 
certain advice in any emergency (9 April). 
At the general election which followed 
he was returned, 12 May, for Horsham, 
Sussex; but being unseated on petition, 
26 Feb. 1808, he purchased for 3,000/. the re- 
presentation of Wareham, Dorset, for which 
he-was returned on20 April. This compliance 
with a bad but then common practice Ro- 
milly justified to himself as, in view of the 
universal rottenness of the representative 
system, the best means of securing his own 
independence, for the sake of which he had 
twice declined the offer of a seat, once from 
Lord Lansdowne, and once from the Prince 
of Wales, Defeated at Bristol in October 
1812, he was returned on 21 Dec. for the 
Duke of Norfolk’s borough of Arundel. On 
4 July 1818 he was returned for Westmin- 
ster. 

Asa law reformer Romilly, though much 
stimulated by Bentham, drew his original 
inspiration from Rousseau and Beccaria. His 
early pamphlets show the direction in which 
his thoughts were tending, and already in 
1807 he began to give serious attention to 
the problem of the amendment of the criminal 
law, which then in theory—in practice it 
was by no means rigorously administered— 
punished with death a variety of altogether 
trifling offences. He had taken, however, too 
exact a measure of the strength and temper 
of the opposition he was certain to encounter 
to dream of proposing a comprehensive 
scheme; and the labours of detail to which 
he gave himself were out of all proportion 
to their results. He succeeded in abolishing 
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the penalty of death in cases of private steal- 
ing from the person (1808, stat. 48 Geo. III, 
c. 129), but failed to carry a similar reform 
in regard to shoplifting, stealing in dwelling 
houses, and on navigable rivers. In 1811 
he substituted transportation for death in 
cases of stealing from bleaching grounds 
(stat. 51 Geo. III, c. 39), and in the follow- 
ing year repealed the statute (39 Eliz. c. 1) 
which made it capital for soldiers or seamen 
to be found vagrant without their passes. 
To his motion was also due the parliamentary 
committee which in this year reported against 
the utility of transportation and confinement 
in the hulks. In 1814 he mitigated the 
harshness of the law of treason and attainder 
(stat. 54 Geo. III, ce. 145, 146). Romilly lent 
acertain support to Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] 
in his struggle with the House of Commons, 
and on 16 April moved for the release of 
John Gale Jones [q.v.] During the regency 
he acted with the extreme section of the 
opposition. In 1815 he voted against the 
Corn Bill, 3 March, and for Whitbread’s 
motion for an address deprecating the re- 
sumption of hostilities against Napoleon, 
28 April. In the following year, 20 Feb., he 
censured as a breach of faith with the French 
people the part taken by the British govern- 
ment in the restoration of Louis XVIII. In 
1817 he was the life and soul of the opposi- 
tion to the policy of governing by the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and 
the suppression of public meetings, and on 
20 May supported Sir Francis Burdett’s 
motion for an inquiry into the state of the 
representation. On the reassembling of par- 
liament in the following year he opposed the 
ministerial Bill of Indemnity and the re- 
newal of the Alien Act, by which ministers 
were empowered to banish foreigners sus- 
pected of hostile intrigue. He favoured the 
emancipation of catholics and negro slaves, 
and took an active part in other philanthropic 
movements. A vastscheme of reform, planned 
in anticipation of his elevation to the wool- 
sack on the return of his party to power, 
was frustrated by his own act. On the death 
(29 Oct. 1818) of his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, he shut himself up in 
his house in Russell Square, and on 2 Nov. 
cut his throat with a razor. He survived 
little more than an hour. At the inquest 
the jury returned a verdict of suicide during 
temporary derangement. His remains were 
interred by the side of his wife in the vault 
belonging to her family at Knill, Hereford- 
shire. Romilly’s death was recognised as 
a public calamity by men of all shades of 
political opinion, and affected Lord Eldon 
to tears. At the Athénée Royal at Paris 
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on 26 Dec. Benjamin Constant pronounced 
his éloge as ‘d’un étranger illustre qui 
appartient 4 tous les pays, parce qu’il a bien 
mérité de tous les pays en défendant la cause 
de ’humanité, de la liberté et de la justice,’ 
a tribute justly due to a lofty ideal of public 
duty illustrated by a singularly consistent 
course. 

Asaspeaker, Romilly habitually addressed 
himself rather to the reason than the passions, 
though he by no means lacked eloquence. 
He marshalled his premises, and deduced 
his conclusions with mathematical precision, 
and his diction was as chaste as his logic 
was cogent. The unerring instinct with 
which he detected and the unfailing felicity 
with which he exposed a fallacy, united to 
no small powers of sarcasm and invective, 
made him formidable in reply, while the effect 
of his easy and impressive elocution was 
enhanced by a tall and graceful figure, a 
melodious voice, and features of classical 
regularity. As an adept not only in the art 
of the advocate, but in the whole mystery 
of law and equity, he was without a superior, 
perhaps without a rival, in hisday. He was 
also throughout life a voracious and omni- 
vorous reader, and seized and retained thesub- 
stance of what he read with unusual rapidity 
and tenacity. He wasan indefatigable worker, 
rising very early and going to bed late. His 
favourite relaxation was along walk. From 
intensity of conviction, aided perhaps by the 
melancholy of his temperament, he carried 
political antagonism to extreme lengths, even 
to the abandonment of a friendship with 
Perceval, which had been formed on circuit, 
and cemented by constant and confidential 
intercourse. His principles were austere to 
the verge of puritanism, and in general 
society he was somewhat cold and reserved ; 
but he did not lack sympathy, and among 
his intimate friends, especially on literary 
topics, he conversed freely and with spirit. 
His leisure he spent in retirement during 
middle lifein a cottage in the Vale of Health, 
Hampstead; later on at his villa, Tanhurst, 
Leith Hill, Surrey, where he had for neigh- 
bour his old friend Scarlett. Other friends 
were Dr. Samuel Parr [q.v.], Francis Horner 
[q. v.], Basil Montagu [q. v.], Sir James 
Mackintosh [q. v.], Dugald Stewart [q. v.], 
and William Wilberforce [q. v.] With Lord 
Lansdowne and Bentham he maintained 
close and cordial relations to the end, his 
last visits being to Bowood Park and Ford 
Abbey. 

By his wife Anne, eldest daughter of 
Francis Garbett of Knill Court, Hereford- 
shire, whom he first met at Bowood Park in 
1796, and married on 3 Jan. 1798, Romilly 
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had issue, with a daughter Sophia, married 


in 1820 to Thomas Francis Kennedy (gq. v.], 
six sons, viz. (1) William (1799-1855). 
(2) John, created Lord Romilly [q. v.] 
ee Edward, of Porthkerry, Glamorganshire 

1804-1870), M.P. for Ludlow in the first 
reformed parliament, member 1837-1866, and 
from 1855 chairman, of the board of audit, 
against the abolition of which he protested 
in a ‘ Letter to the Right Honourable Benja- 
min Disraeli, M.P., London, 1867, 8vo; he 
also published in 1862‘ Reminiscences of the 
Life and Character of Count Cavour,’ from 
the French of De la Rive, London, 8vo. 
(4) Henry (1805-1884), a merchant of Liver- 
pool, and author of ‘Public Responsibility 
and Vote by Ballot,’ London, 1865, 8vo, a 
defence of secret voting, reprinted with some 
posthumous papers on ‘The Punishment of 
Death, London, 1886, 8vo; (5) Charles 
(1808-1887), clerk to the crown in chancery. 
(6) Frederick (1810-1887), M.P. for Can- 
terbury 1850-2, member 1864-9, and from 
1873 to 1887 deputy chairman, of the board 
of customs. 

Besides the trifles mentioned above, Ro- 
milly was author of: 1. ‘Observations on 
the Criminal Law of England, as it relates 
to Capital Punishment, and on the mode in 
which it isadministered,’ London, 1810,1811, 
and 1813, 8vo. 2. ‘ Objections to the Project 
of creating a Vice-chancellor of England,’ 
London, 1813, 8vo. 3. The article on Bent- 
ham’s papers relative to codification, ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ vol. xxix. art. x., 1817. 

Posthumously appeared: 1. ‘TheSpeeches 
of Sir Samuel Romilly in the House of 
Commons, with Memoir [by William Peter] 
and print of his portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, London, 1820, 2. vols. 8vo. 
2. ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, written by himself, with a selection 
from his correspondence,’ also engraving of 
the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, edited 
by his sons, London, 1840, 3 vols. 8vo. 
38. ‘Notes of Cases extracted from the Manu- 
scripts of Sir Samuel Romilly. With Notes 
by E. Romilly,’ London, 1872, 8vo. 

Portraits of Romilly were painted by 
Martin Cregan and Sir Thomas Lawrence (in 
the National Gallery); engravings from both 
these pictures, and from sketches by other 
artists, are in the print-room at the British 
Museum. 


{Memoir of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P., 
1818; Romilly’s Memoirs and Speeches; Gent. 
Mag. 1828 ii. 465, 632; European Mag. ii. 418 ; 
Douthwaite’s Gray’s Inn; Foster’s Gray’s Inn 
Adm. Reg.; Foster’s Peerage; Bennet’s Select 
Biographical Sketches from the Notebooks of a 
Law Reporter, pp. 19-55 ; Bentham’s Works, ed. 
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Bowring, x. 186, 249494, 396, 404-34; Dr, 


Parr’s Works, ed. Johnstone, i. 552-5, 602, 
801, vii. 211, viii. 559; Dumont’s Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau; Lord Minto’s Life and Letters, 
i. 108, iii. 264; Francis Horner’s Memoirs, 
1853, i. 183, 193-6, ii. 13, 21, 114, 119; Macvey 
Napier’s Corresp.; Bain’s Life of James Mill, 
p. 126; Sir James Mackintosh’s Memoirs, ii. 34; 
Brougham’s Hist. Sketches of Statesmen, i. 290; 
Brougham’s Life and Times, ii. '338; Duke of 
Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Court of England 
during the Regency, i, 120, 245, 366, ii. 31, 33, 
236,283 ; Twiss’s Life of Lord-chancellor Eldon, 
vol. ii.; Lady Holland’s Memoir of the Rey. 
Sydney Smith, i. 144; Hansard’s Parl. Debates, 
vols. vi.-xxxviii. ; Yonge’s Lifeof Robert Banks, 
second Earl of Liverpool,i. 192, ii.369; Howell’s 
State Trials, xxvi. 590, xxix. 1150; Grey’s Life 
and Opinions of Charles, second Earl Grey, 
p. 282; Quarterly Review, lii. 398, lxvi. 564; 
Diaries and Corresp. of the Right Hon. George 
Rose, ed. Leveson Vernon Harcourt, ii. 268; 
Lord Colchester’s Diary and Correspondence ; 
Westminster Review, xxxiv. art. vi.; Roscoe’s 
Eminent British Lawyers (Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia), pp. 391 et seq.'; Nouv. Biogr. Gén. ; 
Georgian Era, ii. 324; Eclectic Review, new 
ser. vol. viii. October 1840; Scarlett’s Memoir 
of the Right Hon. James, first Lord Abinger, 
pp. 438-55 ; Walpole’s Life of the Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, i. 200, 204, 340, ii. 90 . 312; Public 
Characters, 1809-10; Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
Autobiography, i. 301, and Recollections, i. 113 ; 
Cockburn’s Journal, i. 3, 206, ii. 128; Penny 
Cyclop.; Encycl. Brit. ; Imp. Dict. Univ. Biogr. ; 
Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, p. 109; 
Brayley’s Surrey, ed. Mantell, v. 67; Addit. 
MSS. 27781 f. 158, 29183 f. 295, 29185 f. 221; 
Lord Holland's Memoirs of the Whig Party, i. 
234, ii. 150; Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections, 
p. 243; Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward, i. 
301; Burke’s Peerage and Landed not 1894. | 
J. M. R. 


ROMNEY, Eart orf. 
Henry, 1641-1704.] 


ROMNEY, GEORGE (1734-1802), 
painter, born at Beckside, a house in the vil- 
lage of Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire, on 
15 Dec. 1734, was son of John Romney, a 
builder and cabinet-maker. The elder Rom- 
ney (or Rumney, as he himself always wrote 
the name, the more familiar form being an 
innovation of the painter) was a substantial 
man in his modest way. He farmeda small 
freehold inherited from his father, a yeoman 
of Appleby, who had migrated to Dalton 
during the troubles of the civil war. The 
sturdy rectitude of his character had won for 
him the name of ‘ Honest John Rumney,’ and 
he seems to have been a man of some ability, 
with a turn for mechanics. He also enjoyed 
some local fame as the author of various prac- 
tical experiments in agriculture. His wife, 
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Ann Simpson, of Sladebank in Cumberland, 
was a notable housewife and excellent mother 
to her large family of eleven children. The 
painter. was her second son. Another son, 
Peter Romney, is separately noticed. At a 
very early age George was sent to school at 
Dendron, about four miles from Dalton, where 
the master, the Rey. Mr. Fell, agreed to teach 
him the humanities for 5s. a quarter, while 
a certain Mr. Gardner received him as a 
boarder for 47. 10s. a year. But so indif- 
ferent was his progress that even this modest 
outlay was voted a useless expense; and 
when the boy was eleven his father brought 
him home and turned him into his own 
workshop. He soon became useful to his 
father, much of whose mechanical skill he 
seems to have inherited. In particular he 
distinguished himself by the manufacture of 
fiddles, many of which he ornamented with 
elaborate carving. His passion for music 
first suggested these experiments, and a 
fiddle of his own make became a common 
present to his boyish companions. One 
such gift to a former schoolfellow named 
Greene inaugurated a lifelong friendship, of 
great value to Romney in later years. Greene 
became an attorney of repute in London, 
and Romney’s chief adviser in all business 
matters. He audited the painter’s confused 
accounts, and managed all his money trans- 
actions. 

It seems evident that Romney’s inclina- 
tion for art developed very early. He is 
said to have amused his father’s workmen 
by drawing their portraits. One of these 
workmen, Sam Knight by name, took in an 
illustrated monthly magazine, which he used 
to hand on to his master’s son, who copied 
the engravings in pencil. Young Romney 
also made drawings from the prints in a 
copy of Leonardo’s ‘ Treatise on Painting.’ 
Some of the drawings thus made came under 
the notice of a relative, Mr. Lewthwaite of 
Millom,who, struck with their merit, strongly 
urged the elder Romney to train the boy as an 
artist. Richard Cumberland, in a biographi- 
cal notice of Romney published in the ‘ Eu- 
ropean Magazine,’ declares that his genius 
had no early stimulus beyond Knight’s en- 
couragement, and that his acquaintance with 
pictures was confined to the sign of the Red 
Lion at Dalton. According, however, to 
Hayley, one John Williams, an eccentric 
dilettante of the neighbourhood, greatly in- 
fluenced the youthful artist, encouraging his 
aspirations and directing his early efforts. 
Through his persuasion, perhaps, or that of 
Mr. Lewthwaite, John Romney made up his 
mind to start his son on the novel career. 


Steele (d. 1760?) [q.v.] happened at the time 
to be working in Kendal. To him George 
Romney was duly apprenticed, his indentures 
bearing the date 20 March 1755. Steele was 
not altogether the dauber he has been called, 
though his character made him anything but 
an a guardian of youth. He seems to 
have troubled himself little about his pupils, 
yet he managed to win their affections in spite 
of, or perhaps by, his foibles (see Romney, 
Memoirs of George Romney, p.42). Romney 
used to complain that he was deprived of all 
opportunities of self-improvement by inces- 
sant studio drudgery, but his enforced appli- 
cation probably stood him in good stead in 
after years. 

While Romney was at Kendal, Steele 
prevailed upon a young woman of some 
means, to whom he was giving lessons, to 
marry him at Gretna Green. Romney was 
his master’s confidant and auxiliary in this 
affair, and the excitement told so much upon 
him that he fellintoafever. Throughout his 
illness he was nursed by one Mary Abbott, 
his landlady’s daughter. She and her mother 
were poor but decent folks, perhaps of a lower 
social status than himself, as Mary is said to 
have been for some time a domestic servant. 
An attachment sprang up between nurse and 
patient, and they became engaged. Steele, 
after his adventurous marriage, had deter- 
mined to try his fortune in York. He ordered 
his apprentice to join him there as soon as 
he was well enough ; and Romney, distressed 
at the approaching separation from his be- 
trothed, determined to make her his wife be- 
fore leaving Kendal. They were accordingly 
married on 14 Oct. 1756. The step was im- 
prudent enough to justify the anger expressed 
by his parents; but Romney assured them 
that it should prove an incentive to work and 
a safeguard against youthful follies. He set 
out immediately afterwards for York, and 
his wife seems to have returned to service. 
Romney, still in his apprenticeship, had of 
course no income, and, indeed, for some time 
received occasional help from his wife in the 
shape of half-euineas, sent under the seals of 
letters. While at York Steele painted a por- 
trait of Sterne. According to a legend, re- 
ported by Cumberland but contradicted by 
Hayley, Sterne was so struck by the talent 
of Steele’s assistant that he wished him to 
paint the picture, to the master’s chagrin. 
After a stay of nearly a year at York, Steele 
and his pupil practised for a short time at 
Lancaster, and here Romney became anxious 
to bring their connection to an end. He pro- 
posed that asum of 10/. he had lent his master 
should be taken as a consideration for the 
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agreed, not without a certain generosity; 
for on releasing his pupil he declared that he 
did so ‘in order not to stand in the way of 
one who, he was sure, would do wonders.’ 

On his emancipation Romney worked for a 
short time at Lancaster, but soon returned to 
Kendal, and started in practice on his ownac- 
count, taking his younger brother Peter, a lad 
of sixteen, whose artistic bent seemed no less 
pronounced than his own, as his pupil and 
assistant. His first recorded work as an in- 
dependent painter was asign for the post- 
office in Kendal—a hand holding a letter. 
He soon attracted the attention of some of 
the local magnates, and began to paint por- 
traits at modest prices. The Stricklands of 
Sizergh were among his earliest patrons. He 
painted the brothers Walter and Charles 
Strickland and their wives, and Walter 
Strickland allowed him free access to his 
collection of pictures, many of which he 
copied. Among his Sitters at this period 
were also Jacob Morland of Capplethwaite, 
Colonel Wilson of Abbot Hall, and the Rev. 
Daniel and Mrs. Wilson. His prices were 
six guineas for a whole-length, and two for 
a three-quarter figure. But even this latter 
modest sum he had great difficulty in ex- 
tracting from one ‘ patron,’ Dr. Bateman, the 
headmaster of Sedbergh School. 

In the intervals of portrait-painting Rom- 
ney tried a curious experiment. While in 
York he had collected a series of prints after 
the Dutch masters. From these he made 
oil copies and pastice’, a selection from 
which, with two or three original subjects, 
he exhibited in the town-hall at Kendal, 
and then rafiied for 10s. 6d. a ticket. The 
catalogue of the lottery enumerates twenty 
pieces. Among them were two scenes from 
‘King Lear’ and one from ‘Tristram Shandy.’ 
The latter represented the arrival of Dr. 
Slop, a grotesque figure, perhaps reproduced 
by Romney from the supposed original of the 
character, the eccentric Dr. Burton of York. 

The proceeds of the lottery, with other 
small savings of the painter and his wife, 
made up asum of 1007. Romney, conscious 
of powers that demanded a better opportu- 
nity than the provinces afforded, became 
anxious to try his fortune in London. He 
had now two children, a son (afterwards the 
Rev. John Romney, his father’s biographer ) 
and a daughter two years old, who died at 
the age of three. He hesitated to embark 
them all in his doubtful enterprise, and his 
wife seems to have fully acquiesced in his 
decision that, until his prospects were more 
settled, she and the children should remain in 
the north. There is no reason to suppose that 
the lifelong separation which followed was 
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premeditated on either side; and the stric- 
tures of Hayley and others on Romney for 
his ‘desertion’ of his family are largely dis- 
counted by the facts that neither wife nor 
son ever showed the least resentment or 
sense of injury, and that John Romney’s 
‘Life’ is, in the main, a spirited justifica- 
tion of his father’s conduct. John Romney 
was devoted to his mother, and would 
hardly have condoned anything like ill-treat- 
ment of her. As he grew to manhood he 
seems to have divided his time between his 
parents. Mrs. Romney eventually made her 
home with her father-in-law at Dalton, and 
later at Kendal. 

Romney arrived in London in 1762, hay- 
ing divided his little savings with his wife. 
His only friends in the capital were his two 
compatriots, Braithwaite of the Post Office, 
and Greene, the schoolfellow already men- 
tioned. With Braithwaite’s help he found a 
lodging in Dove Court, near the Mansion 
House, removing in the following year to the 
house of one Hautree, in Bearbinder’s Lane. 
Here he set to work on the picture which was 
his first introduction to the world of art, 
‘The Death of General Wolfe.’ With this 
he is said to have competed for the premium 
of the Society of Arts in 1763. The result 
is not quite clear. According to his own 
and his friends’ account, he was in the first 
instance awarded the second prize of fifty 
guineas; but the judges afterwards revised 
their verdict, adjudging the prize of fifty 
guineas to John Hamilton Mortimer (q. v. ] 
for his ‘Edward the: Confessor seizing the 
Treasures of his Mother, and bestowing 
on Romney a consolation prize of twenty- 
five guineas. Reynolds, according to his 
friends’ version of the episode, was a prime 
mover in the reversal of the first award, 
and to him Romney, rightly or wrongly, 
ascribed his disappointment. Thus, it is as- 
serted, were sown the seeds of the scarcely 
veiled aversion that persisted between these 
two famous men through the rest of their 
lives. That the details of the story are 
questionable is shown by the circumstance 
that, in the official list of premiums given 
by the Society of Arts in 1763, no mention 
whatever was made of Romney among the 
prize-winners, and that Mortimer is credited 
with gaining the first prize of one hundred 
guineas with a picture of ‘St. Paul convert- 
ing the Britons. There is, however, no 
doubt that immediately after the competi- 
tion Romney’s picture was bought by Row- 
land Stephenson the banker, and presented 
to Governor Henry Verelst [q. v.Jy by whom 
it was hung in the council-chamber at Cal- 
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Romney, like every other painter of that 
time, had long desired to study the works ofthe 
great foreign masters; but his means were not 
yet equal to the expense of a journey toItaly. 
In 1764 he travelled to Paris, however, in 
company with his friend Greene. He made 
the acquaintance of Joseph Vernet, through 
whose good offices he gained admittance to 
the Orleans Gallery, where he spent most of 
his time. After a stay of six weeks he re- 
turned to London, and took rooms in Gray’s 
Inn, near Greene. Here Braithwaite pro- 
cured him a sitter in Sir Joseph Yates, one 
of the judges of the king’s bench, who brought 
several other legal patrons in his train. Here, 
too, was painted a ‘ Death of King Edmund,’ 
which, more fortunate than his first essay, 
was unanimously awarded the second pre- 
mium of fifty guineas by the Society of Arts 
in 1765, The first prize of sixty guineas was 
given to Hugh Hamilton (Premiums of the 
Society of Arts, 1765). 

In 1767 Romney paid a visit to his family. 
His brother Peter returned with him to 
London, to start as a painter. But Peter’s 
talents were neutralised by a weak cha- 
racter, and in the sequel he went back to 
the north. Romney’s next move was (in 
1767) to Great Newport Street. There he 
formed a friendship with Richard Cumber- 
land the dramatist, who greatly influenced 
his career. Oumberland sat for his portrait 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery), and, 
although the painter was then only charging 
eight guineas for a three-quarter figure, 
gave him ten, as an encouragement to raise 
his prices. Cumberland induced Garrick to 
come and see the picture, and the great 
actor, in spite of his adhesion to the ‘ Rey- 
nolds faction,’ promised to sit himself. The 
proposed portrait, however, was never painted. 
Cumberland was then a popular writer, and 
the inflated odes in which he sang his friend’s 
genius no doubt did much to make Romney 
known. 

The first picture to attract favourable no- 
tice in London was a family group painted 
for Mr. Leigh, a proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. This appeared in 1768, together 
with a fancy subject, described as ‘Sisters 
contemplating on Mortality’ (sie). In 1769 
he exhibited another ‘Family Piece,’ por- 
traits of Sir George Warren, his wife, and 
daughter; and in 1770 he transferred his 
allegiance from the Free Society of Artists 
to the Chartered Society, sending to the 
exhibition in Spring’ Gardens two female 
studies, ‘Mirth’ and ‘Melancholy,’ said to 
have been painted from Mrs. Jordan and 
Mrs. Yates. In 1771 he exhibited a ‘ Mrs. 
Yates as the Tragic Muse,’ a portrait of 


Major Pearson of the East India Company’s 
service, a ‘Lady and Child,’ and a ‘ Beggar 
Man. In1772 he contributed two portraits, 
one being that of his friend Ozias Humphry 
{q. v.], the miniature-painter. With these 
the brief tale of works exhibited during his 
lifetime ends. He never again sent anything 
to a public exhibition. 

The long-projected journey to Italy had 
now become a possibility, and in the autumn 
of 1772 Romney made arrangements to 
travel to Rome with Ozias Humphry. His 
position was now assured. He was making 
an income of over 1,000/. a year, and had 
many influential patrons. An attack of fever 
delayed his departure from England for some 
months. In August 1772 Charles Greville, 
second son of the Earl of Warwick, sent him 
a letter of introduction to his uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton (1730-1803) [q.v.], then am- 
bassador at Naples. Romney made no use of 
it, as histravels did not extend so far south ; 
but here we have the first link in that con- 
nection with Lady Hamilton which was to 
leave such lasting traces on his art. 
England with Humphry on 20 March 1773, 
and, travelling in leisurely fashion through 
France, went by sea from Genoato Leghorn, 
and so to Florence. He arrived in Rome on 
18 June. {Studious and retiring, Romney 
mixed little in the society of the Italian capi- 
tal; butaletterof introduction from the Duke 
of Gloucester to the pope proved of service to 
him. He lodged in the Jesuits’ College, and 
spent his time in copying the most famous pic- 
tures and in studying the great examples of 
antique sculpture. He was greatly impressed 
by the latter, and its influence upon his art 
is evident. His fine natural taste readily 
assimilated its mingled nobility and simpli- 
city, and accepted them as counsels of per- 
fection in art. He also found a good oppor- 
tunity to study the nude, through the pre- 
sence at that time of a beautiful professional 
modelin Rome. She was the original of his 
“Wood Nymph,’ which became theproperty of 
Thomas Keate [q.v.], the surgeon. Another 
interesting work of this period was a copy, 
on the same scale as the original, of the 
lower part of Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ 
then the altar-piece of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio. To enable him to make this copy he 
was allowed to have a scaffold erected in 
the church, and worked at his task daily 
over the heads of the officiatingclergy. The 
Duke of Richmond afterwards offered him 
100/. for the copy ; but this Romney refused 
as insufficient. It was hung in the entrance- 
hall of his house in Cavendish Square, and 
after his death was sold at the auction of his 
effects for six guineas. ‘An Assassin’ (the 
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study of a Roman bravo) and a portrait of 
the dwarf Baiocco(a notorious street beggar) 
were further memorials of this visit. A 
more interesting portrait than these was one 
he painted at Venice on his way home of 
Edward Wortley-Montagu, Lady Mary's 
eccentric son, in Turkish costume, a work 
to which the painter, inspired by his sur- 
roundings, gave something of the depth and 
richness of Venetian colour. 

Returning to London via Paris, after two 
years’ absence, Romney found himself some- 
what straitened for money. His erratic 
brother Peter had got into debt and diffi- 
culty at Cambridge, where he had set up 
as a portrait-painter, and Romney generously 
paid his debts and established him at South- 
port. This drain upon his means seems to 
have seriously embarrassed him for the mo- 
ment, and even made him consider the pos- 
sibility of leaving London and starting a 
provincial practice. He finally, however, 
decided on the bold step of taking the large 
house and studio, No. 82 Cavendish Square, 
vacant by the recent death of Francis Cotes, 
R.A. Here he installed himself at Christ- 
mas 1775. His natural misgivings were dis- 
pelled, after some weeks of anxiety, by a visit 
from the Duke of Richmond, who commis- 
sioned the artist to paint a three-quarter 
length of himself.. The duke was the presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts. He brought a 
long array of fashionable sitters in his train, 
besides giving Romney numerous orders for 
replicas of his own portrait, and for portraits 
of various members of his family. In acom- 
paratively short time Romney was dividing 
the patronage of the great world with Rey- 
nolds. ‘All the town,’ said Lord Thurlow, 
‘is divided into two factions, the Reynolds 
and the Romney, and I am of the Romney 
faction.’ Thurlow sat to the artist some six 
years later for the famous portrait at Trent- 
ham, and amused himself during the sittings 
by discussing a cycle of illustrations to the 
legend of ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ which he 
wished Romney to undertake. To this end 
Thurlow himself made a translation of the 
legend from Virgil, with an elaborate com- 
mentary, reading it aloud as the painter 
worked. Romney made several cartoons in 
charcoal on the lines suggested, afterwards 
presented by his son to the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum at Cambridge and the Royal Institu- 
tion at Liverpool. 

Among the more notable pictures painted 
between 1775 and 1781 were portraits of 
Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire—a work 
he was never able to finish, the great lady 
proving a most unpunctual sitter—and of 
the young Countess of Derby (Lady Betty 
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Hamilton); the beautiful group of Lady 
Warwick and her children; the Duchess of 
Gordon and her son; Mrs. Hartley and her 
children; Mrs. Stables and her children; 
Mrs. Carwardine and child. The Hon. 
Louisa Cathcart, afterwards Lady Mansfield, 
sister of Gainsborough’s famous ‘ Mrs. Gra- 
ham ;’ Mrs. Davenport the actress; Char- 
lotte, daughter of Lord Clive; Harriet Mel- 
lon, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans; the 
two pretty daughters of his friend Cumber- 
land; the fair ‘ Perdita’ Robinson; Mrs. 
Trimmer; Lady E. Spencer, afterwards 
Countess of Pembroke;~-the Misses Gre- 
ville; Sir Hyde Parker; Bishop Porteous 
of Exeter; the famous Kitty Bannister—all 
sat for portraits during these years, to which 
also belong the beautiful romping group of 
the Stafford family, and the groups of the 
Clavering and the Beaufort children. Garrick 
proposed to sit, an idea which nearly cost the 
painter his life; for getting wet through in a 
futile attempt to study the great actor in his 
last appearance at Drury Lane(10June1776), 
he fell into afever. He was cured by the good 
offices of Sir Richard Jebb[q. v.], who became 
his doctor from this time forth, but would 
never accept any fee beyond an occasional 
drawing. 

Romney’s biographers, his son more espe- 
cially, have insisted strongly on the ill-will 
of Reynolds, and, making all allowances for 
partisan exaggerations, it seems evident that 
Sir Joshua’s attitude towards his rival was 
marked by a hostility not unlike that he 
showed to Gainsborough. Romney seems 
never to have given any just cause of offence. 
He had, indeed, a sincere admiration, often 
generously expressed, for the president’s gifts. 
Reynolds, on the other hand, had little sym- 
pathy with Romney, either as artist or man. 
No two personalities could have been more 
sharply opposed, and some at least of Sir 
Joshua’s dislike may have been the distaste of 
a strong, equable nature for one essentially 
weak, ill-balanced, and over-emotional. No 
doubt he was alsohuman enough to resent the 
brilliant success with which ‘the man in 
Cavendish Square’ had encountered him on 
his own ground. To this unfriendliness as 
much as to any other cause was due Romney’s 
persistent refusal to send any of his works to 
the Royal Academy, although, on its founda- 
tion in 1768, he was strongly urged by his 
friend Meyer to contribute with a view to his 
election. No picture of Romney’s was seen on 
the academy walls till 1871, sixty-nine years 
after his death, when he was represented by 
one of his most exquisite groups, ‘The Lady 
Russell and Child,’ painted in 1784. In his 
determination to hold aloof he was en- 
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couraged by William Hayley [q. v.], whose 
acquaintance he had made in 1772. The 
then popular author of ‘The Triumphs of 
Temper’ constituted himself Romney’s lau- 
reate. Romney relied greatly on his com- 
panionship and advice, and for twenty-two 
years never failed to spend his annual holi- 
day in the poetaster’s home at Eartham in 
Sussex, where Flaxman, Cowper, Blake, and 
others were his fellow-guestsat various times. 
Some of Romney’s most graceful fancies were 
inspired by passages from Hayley’s poems, 
among them the ‘Serena’ in South Ken- 
sington Museum and the famous ‘Sensibility’ 
in Lord Burton’s collection, 

No reasonable doubt of his continuous 
success in London could have long survived 
Romney’sestablishment in Cavendish Square, 
and considerations of prudence no longer ex- 
cused his separation from his wife and son, yet 
he made no attempt to bring them south. 
There was apparently no estrangement be- 
tween them. He visited his family at in- 
tervals, and contributed liberally to their 
maintenance. In later years his son was 
often a visitor in his house. It may there- 
fore be inferred that Mrs. Romney, conscious 
of her own humble origin and defective edu- 
cation, was herself unwilling to share the 
burden of honours to which she was not born. 
For the old scandal, which sought to account 
for Romney’s indifference to his wife by alleg- 
ing a liaison with his beautiful model, Emma 
Hart (afterwards Lady Hamilton [q. v.]), no 
serious evidence exists. The painter did not 
see her until July 1782, when she was living 
under the protection of his friend Charles 
Greville, who brought her to Romney for her 
portrait. Greville, who kept her in the most 
jealous seclusion, would certainly have re- 
sented the slightest encroachment on his own 
claims, whereas his friendly correspondence 
with the artist clearly shows that he looked 
upon Romney’s interest in his protégée as 
quasi-paternal. ‘I heard last week from Mrs. 
Hart,’ he writes in a letter of 1788, ‘she de- 
sired me to tell you that she designs to capti- 
vate you by her voice next spring, and that 
few things interest her more than the remem- 
brance you and Mr. Hayley honour her with.’ 

After her marriage to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Emma herself writes to Romney from 
Naples as ‘ My dear sir, my friend, my more 
than father.’ Romney’s admiration for the 
‘divine lady,’ as he called her, verged, indeed, 
on infatuation, but it was probably platonic. 
Hayley was little less enthusiastic; the one 
celebrated her with his pen, the other with 
his brush. For several years Romney refused 
commissions and reduced the number of his 
sitters, in order to devote more time to that 


series of studies in which he has immortalised 
Lady Hamilton’s loveliness. Besides many 
portraits and sketches of her in her own 
character, he painted her as ‘Circe,’ as 
both ‘Tragedy’ and ‘Comedy’ in ‘ Shake- 
speare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy,’ as 
‘Alope with her Child in the Woods,’ as 
‘Cassandra,’ ‘ Euphrosyne,’ ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
‘Calypso,’ the ‘ Magdalen,’ ‘ The Spinstress ’ 
(the famous picture in Lord Iveagh’s col- 
lection), a ‘ Bacchante,’ a ‘ Sibyl, a ‘Saint,’ 
a ‘Nun, &c. The ‘Magdalen’ and the 
‘Calypso’ were painted for the Prince of 
Wales, who paid 100/. each for them. The 
last portrait of her was a half-length, seated, 
with a miniature of Sir William Hamilton 
in her belt, painted just before her marriage. 
Between her first appearance in Cavendish 
Square in 1782 and her departure for Italy 
in 1785, after Greville had transferred her 
to the protection of his uncle, she was 
Romney’s chief source of inspiration. The 
list of his other works is short. He painted, 
however, portraits of Lord Thurlow’s two 
daughters at the harpsichord, of Lord Derby 
on horseback, of Gibbon (to whom Hayley 
had introduced him), of the second Lord Chat- 
ham the younger, Pitt, and Edmund Burke, 
as well as the Lady Russell and her child, 
and the picture known as ‘The Sempstress.’ 
From 1786 to 1790 was perhaps the most pro- 
lific period of his career. He was at thezenith 
of his prosperity, making an income of over 
3,000/.a year; and the entries in his pocket- 
books record innumerable names of notable 
menand women. The archbishops of Canter- 
bury, York, and Dublin, Richard Watson, 
bishop of Llandaff, John Wesley, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Jordan 
(of whom he painted two pictures for the 
Duke of Clarence), Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord 
Ellenborough, Lady Milner, the Duchess of 
Leeds, and Lady Betty Foster (afterwards 
Duchess of Devonshire) were among the 
more remarkable of his sitters. The note- 
books, extending over a great many years, 
are stillextant. They were sold at Christie’s 
in 1894, and then passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Humphry Ward. The brief 
entries consist merely of dates, names of 
sitters, and sums received on account or in 
full payment. Romney seems generally to 
have been paid half his money when he 
undertook a commission, and the balance on 
delivering the picture; but his accounts are 
not always intelligible. The highest price he 
ever received for a portrait was 120 guineas. 
His portrait of Caroline, viscountess Clifden, 
and her sister, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, was 
sold to a dealer at Willis’s Rooms on 11 June 
1896 for 10,500 guineas, 
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In 1790 Romney paid another visit to 
Paris, the assiduous Hayley and the Rev. 
Thomas Carwardine going with him. They 
were received with great courtesy by the 
English ambassador and other persons of 
distinction, notably Madame de Genlis, then 
governess to the Duke of Orleans’ children. 
Two years later, when Madame de Genlis 
came to London with Mlle. d’Orléans, 
and the mysterious ‘Pamela Sims’ (after- 
wards Lady Edward Fitzgerald), Romney, 
in graceful acknowledgment of his kind re- 
ception in Paris, began two portraits of 
Pamela, meaning to give Madame de Genlis 
the one she preferred. Both were, however, 
put aside unfinished. One was snapped up 
by Hayley, always a shrewd gleaner of un- 
considered trifies in his friend’s studio. Mr. 
H. L. Bischoffsheim is the present owner of 
one of the pair, a most piquant study of a 
dark-eyed girlish beauty. 

Romney’s chief undertakings in 1791 were 
his pictures for Boydell’s ‘ Shakespeare Gal- 
lery,’ an enterprise which secured his hearty 
co-operation. He indeed claimed, and no 
doubt justly, a considerable share in its in- 
ception, and made many happy suggestions 
as to the choice of subjects. He himself 
contributed three works—one illustrating 
‘The Tempest,’ in which the Prospero was 
painted from Hayley, and two allegorical 
compositions, the ‘Shakespeare nursed by 
Tragedy and Comedy,’ already referred to, 
and ‘The Infant Shakespeare attended by 
the Passions.’ The coldness with which 
Reynolds at first treated the project may 
have been partly due to Romney’s eager 
support of it. Side lights on the characters 
of the two painters are afforded by their 
respective dealings with the promoters. The 
practical Reynolds received 500/. before he 
touched his canvas of ‘ Macbeth,’ and another 
5002. on its completion, whereas Romney— 
dreamy, generous, and unbusinesslike— 
asked only six hundred guineas for his 
‘Tempest,’ and received no payment for 
several years. The ‘Infant Shakespeare’ 
he presented to the gallery. 

The Eartham visit of 1792 was made 
memorable by the presence of Cowper. The 
poet and the painter were mutually pleased 
with each other. There was, indeed, a strong 
affinity between them. Romney,’ during 
his visit, illustrated a passage in ‘ The 
Task’ by a picture afterwards variously 
known as ‘ Kate,’ as ‘’I'was when the Seas 
were roaring,’ and, from the type of the 
heroine, as ‘Lady Hamilton as Ariadne.’ He 
also made a drawing of the poet himself in 
crayon, ‘in his best hand, and with the most 
exact resemblance,’ says the poet in a letter 
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to Lady Hesketh. Cowper repaid the com- 
pliment by the following sonnet : 


Romney, expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvas not the form alone 
And semblance, but however faintly shown, 
The mind’s impression, too, on every face, 
With strokes that time ought never to erase 
Thou hast so pencill’d mine, that though I 
own 
The subject worthless, I have never 
known 
The artist shining with superior grace. 
But this I mark—that symptoms none of 
woe 
In thy incomparable work appear ; 
Well: I am satisfied it should be so; 
Since, on maturer thought, the cause is 
clear ; 
For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou 


see, 
When I was Hayley’s guest, and sat to thee? 


A letter to his son, describing this visit, 
shows that Romney’s health had been very 
feeble throughout the year, but he declares 
himself better for the change. He continued 
to work industriously. In 1793 he painted, 
among other pictures, a portrait of Henry 
Dundas for Dundee University, and portraits 
of the Margrave and the Margravine of An- 
spach (Lady E. Craven); in 1794, ‘ Newton 
making Experiments with the Prism, and 
portraits of the Duke of Portland, the Earl of 
Euston, and his own son. The latter came to 
stay with him, and, distressed at the nervous 
and ailing state in which he found his father, 
carried him off for a short visit to the Isle of 
Wight. Flaxman returned from Rome later 
in the year, and tooka lodging in London ‘in 
the neighbourhood of ourdear Romney.’ One 
of the painter’s most interesting pictures of 
1795 is the group of Flaxman, with his pupil, 
Hayley’s young son, beside him, modelling a 
bust of the poet, while Romney looks on. In 
the autumn was begun the large picture of 
Lady Egremont and her children as ‘ Titania 
with Fairies,’ painted partly at Eartham and 
finished at Petworth. 

As Romney’s health failed, the morbidly 
sensitive side of his disposition began to 
assert itself more and more. He became 
gloomy and irritable, his fits of depression 
alternating with moods of exaltation in 
which he planned undertakings on a colossal 
scale. He seems to have projected a Milton 
gallery on the lines of Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
This, however, he kept a secret from all but 
Hayley, hinting at it, however, in letters to 
his son. ‘I have made,’ he writes, ‘many 
grand designs; I have formed a system of 
original subjects, moral and my own, and I 
think one of the grandest that has ever been 
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thought of, but nobody knows. Hence it is 
my view to wrap myself in retirement, and 
pursue these plans, as I begin to feel I can- 
not bear trouble of any kind.’ To Hayley 
he wrote: ‘I have ideas of them all, and I 
may say sketches; but, alas! I cannot give 
time for a year or two; and if my name was 
mentioned I should hear nothing but abuse, 
and that I cannot bear. Fear has always 
been my enemy; my nerves are too weak for 
supporting anything in public.’ Theunhealthy 
susceptibility so manifest here foreshadowed 
the mental disease that was creeping upon 
him. Occupied by these grandiose visions, 
he determined to leave the house in Caven- 
dish Square, which he declared to be too 
small for his purposes, and to build one of a 
suitable size. When John Romney came to 
London in 1796, he found his father intent 
on all sorts of extravagant plans: busy on 
drawings of his new dwelling, and nego- 
tiating with Sir James Graham for a piece 
of land on the Edgware Road on which to 
begin operations. It was with difficulty 
that his son induced him to give up an un- 
dertaking far beyond his means, and to con- 
tent himself with the purchase of a house on 
Holly Bush Hill, Hampstead; it is now the 
Hampstead Constitutional Club. Thelease of 
the house in Cavendish Square was made 
over to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Martin Archer 
Shee, and Romney began to alter and add to 
his new home. On the site of the stables he 
put up a gallery for pictures and sculpture, 
and enclosed half of the garden under a 
timber arcade for a riding-house. These 
costly freaks were a severe strain on his in- 
come, and caused great annoyance to his 
son, who ascribed them mainly to Hayley’s 
influence. Change of scene and the autumn 
visit to Hartham seem to have somewhat re- 
vived Romney’s energies. While at Eartham 
he painted the portrait group of himself and 
Hayley, with the two youths, Tom Hayley 
and William Meyer, son of the miniaturist. 
In October 1796 he made expeditions to 
Stonehenge and Wilton House with the Hay- 
leys. He moved to Hampstead in 1797, 
but even there he found it difficult to ac- 
commodate the pictures and studies in every 
stage of incompleteness which had accumu- 
lated about him. They overflowed the 
house and lined the damp walls of the new 
arcade, where many were stolen and others 
destroyed by exposure to the weather. 
Flaxman, writing of a visit to the painter, 
says it grieved him ‘to see so noble a col- 
lection in a state so confused, so mangled.’ 
In the summer of 1798 Romney’s malady 
gained ground. A tourin the north with his 
son failed to shake off his settled despon- 
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dency. He returned to London complaining 
of failing sight, of dizziness, and of a numb- 
ness in his hands which made him unable to 
guide his brush. In his broken and melan- 
choly condition his thoughts turned to the 
wife of his youth. Without speaking of his 
intention to any one, he set out for Kendal. 
Mary Romney, true to the attitude she had 
always maintained, received him not only 
without reproaches, but with the most sympa- 
thetic kindness, and nursed him devotedly 
during the remaining two years of his life. 
His son acted as his secretary and companion, 
and for a time his mind remained tolerably 
clear. Lady Hamilton returned to England 
in 1800, and Hayley wrote to his friend, de- 
scribing an interview with her, and her affec- 
tionate inquiries for the old painter, to which 
Romney replied as follows: ‘The pleasure I 
should receive from the sight of the amiable 
Lady Hamilton would be as salutary as great, 
yet I fear, except I should enjoy more health 
and better spirits, I shall never be able to 
see London again. I feel every day greater 
need of care and attention, and here I ex- 
perience them in the highest degree.’ To 
one last pleasure he looked forward eagerly, 
the return of his brother James, a colonel in 
the Hast India Company’s service, whose start 
in life had been due tothe painter’s generosity. 
When, however, they met, Romney could 
make no sign of recognition. He gradually 
sank into a state of helpless imbecility, and 
died at Kendal on 15 Nov. 1802. He was 
buried in the churchyard of his native Dal- 
ton. The monument his son wished to raise 
to his memory in the parish church was ex- 
cluded by the lay rector, and was afterwards 
put up in the church at Kendal. It bears 
this inscription: ‘To the memory of George 
Romney, Esquire, the celebrated painter, who 
died at Kendal, the 15 November, 1802, in 
the 68th year of his age, and was interred at 
Dalton, the place of his birth. So long as 
Geniusand Talent shall be respected his fame 
will live.’ 

Weak and morbid as his character must 
in some respects have been, Romney had 
many amiable and endearing qualities. The 
retired life he led was singularly blameless. 
He was generous to his relatives and to 
struggling artists, and showed no rancour 
in those rivalries imposed upon him by suc- 
cess. His son declares he was never be- 
trayed into bitter or ungenerous speech 
about any brother artist. Keenly alive to 
what he believed to be the persistent hos- 
tility of Reynolds, he shrank from, rather 
than resented, his great rival’s dislike. With 
this one exception he seems to have had no 
enemies, and his friendships were warm and 
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constant. His want of education may have 
had something to do with his distaste for 
society at large. He was unable to write 
English with any approach to correctness, 
or even to spell the most ordinary words; 
he was consequently very reluctant to write 
at all, but his natural refinement and intelli- 
genceatoned for theseshortcomings, and made 
him, in his happier days, a pleasant and even 
a brilliant companion. Theseclusionin which 
he lived was partly due, no doubt, to his 
absorption in his art and his constitutional 
shyness of disposition. That he was capable 
of inspiring strong affection is evident from 
the terms in which Cowper, Blake, Flaxman, 
and Cumberland wrote of him, to say 
nothing of the somewhat incoherent eulogies 
of Hayley. In No. 99 of the ‘Observer,’ 
Cumberland thus sketched his character 
under the name of Timanthes, Reynolds and 
West figuring in the same conceit as Par- 
rhasius and Apelles: ‘This modest painter, 
though residing in the capital of Attica, 
lived in such retirement from society that 
even his person was scarce known to his 
competitors. Envy never drew a word from 
his lips to the disparagement of a contem- 
porary, and emulation could hardly provoke 
his diftidence into a contest for fame which 
so many bolder rivals were prepared to dis- 
pute.’ After Romney’s death, his fame un- 
derwent remarkable vicissitudes. In the 
sale at Christie’s in April 1807 of the pic- 
tures and sketches left in his studio at Hamp- 
stead, extremely low prices were realised. 
Caleb Whitefoord, who was among the pur- 
chasers, bought the portrait of Lady Almeria 
Carpenter for a guinea anda half. The re- 


action against the popularity he enjoyed | 


during his lifetime persisted until about 1870, 
when, owing chiefly to the winter exhibitions 
at Burlington House, a higher opinion of his 
powers began toprevail. Once the tide had 
turned, it flowed with extraordinary force, 
until pictures which would have sold for a 
few pounds in the first half of the century 
brought in small fortunes to their owners, 
and their author took a place beside Gains- 
borough and Reynolds in the affections of the 
collector. And this was not a mere matter 
of fashion. Few painters have been more 
essentially artistic than Romney; all his 
better portraits embody a pictorial scheme. 
He was a good draughtsman, a sound painter, 
an agreeable colourist. He had an eye for 
woman’s beauty, and could enhanceit. His 
slightest sketches have a vivid consistency 
which is almost peculiar to themselves. His 
vision was so artistic that his work was 
complete at every stage. Even the empty 
¢anvas about his unfinished heads seems to 
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form an indispensable part in a coherent 
work of art; and so, although he lacks the 
depth and intellectual energy of Reynolds, 
the keen sensibility, the adorable delicacy, 
and the delicious colour of Gainsborough, he 
wins his place in the little group of English- 
men who formed the only great school of 
painting of the eighteenth century. 

The most interesting, and apparently the 
most characteristic, portrait of Romney is a 
head in the National Portrait Gallery, bought 
at the sale of Miss Romney’s effects at Chris- 
tie’s in May 1894. It was painted in 1782. 
Romney also painted a portrait of himself 
and his father, which belongs to the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Romney’s habit of painting his pictures 
entirely with his own hand relieved him 
from the necessity of having a large staff of 
assistants and pupils. He trained several 
scholars, however, the best known of whom 
were James Lonsdale [q. v.]and Isaac Pocock 


(q-¥-] 

JoHun Romney (1758-1832), the painter’s 
only surviving child, was educated at Man- 
chester grammar school, whence he proceeded 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1778. 
He was elected a fellow on 15 March 1785, 
and senior fellow on 11 March 1806, taking 
holy orders and graduating B.A. in 1782, 
M.A. in 1785, and B.D.in 1792. He chiefly 
resided at St. John’s College till 1801, fill- 
ing many college offices. From 1788 to 
1799 he was non-resident rector of Southery, 
Norfolk, and in 1804 became rector both of 
Thurgarton and Cockley Clay, Norfolk. 
Meanwhile his father, wishing to secure a 
home for his family near the Cumberland 
lakes, arranged with John about 1800 to pur- 
chase some land at Whitestock How, near 
Newton-in-Cartmel. There, after his father’s 
death, John built from his own designs a 
substantial house, knownas Whitestock Hall. 
This was his residence from the autumn of 
1806, when he married. His mother, the 
painter’s widow, removed at the same time 
to Whitestock Cottage, on the estate, where 
she died on 20 April 1823. In 1830 John pub- 
lished his elaborate memoir of his father, and 
he died at Whitestock Hall on 6 Feb. 1832, 
being buried in the neighbouring churchyard 
of Rusland. He had already presented some 
of his father’s drawings to his old college 
(St. John’s, Cambridge), to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and to the Liverpool 
Art Gallery. Other portions of his own and 
his father’s property were sold by auction in 
1834, By his wife, Jane Kennel of Kendal 
(1796-1861), whom he married at Colton on 
91 Nov. 1806, he left three daughters and 
two sons; of the latter, George died un- 
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married in 1865, while John, who succeeded 
to Whitestock Hall, died in 1875, leaving 
ten children; his eldest son succeeded to 
the house. The Rev. John Romney’s last 
surviving daughter, Miss Elizabeth Rom- 
ney, wha died at Whitestock in December 
1893, ultimately acquired most of the paint- 
ings, drawings, and manuscripts which the 
painter’s family retained after his death; the 
collection was sold at Christie’s, May 1894. 


[Romney’s Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
George Romney, 1830, were intended to super- 
sede Hayley’s Life of George Romney, 1809, and 
the account by Richard Cumberland in European 
Magazine, vol. xliii. June 1803. See also George 
Romney, with catalogue of works by T. Hum- 
phry Ward and William Roberts (2 vols. 1904) ; 
Allan Cunninghaw’s British Painters, ed. Heaton, 
vol. ii.; Some Account of George Romney (Lan- 
cashire Biographical History, vol.i.); Annals of 
Kendal, by Cornelius Nicholson, F.G.S.; Gam- 
lin’s Romney and his Art ; Gower’s Romney and 
Lawrence (Great Artist Series) ; Bryan’s Dict. of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Armstrong; Red- 
grave’s Dict.; Memoirs of Emma, Lady Hamil- 
ton, ed. W. H. Long; Gamlin’s Life of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton; manuscripts in the collections 
of T. Humphry Ward and Alfred Morrison ; 
Southey’s Life of Cowper, ili. 77-84 ; Letters of 
William Cowper, ed. Benham.] Vee 

ROMNEY, JOHN (1786-1863), engraver, 
was born in 1786. He seems to have been 
in no way connected with the family of the 
famous painter, though he, too, practised in 
the north of England, and engraved a series 
of ‘ Views of Ancient Buildings in Chester,’ 
in which city he died in 1863. He contri- 
buted plates to Smirke’s ‘Illustrations of 
Shakespeare,’ and to a series of reproduc- 
tions of ancient marbles in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the best known of his single 
plates are ‘The Orphan Ballad-Singer,’ after 
Gill, and ‘Sunday Morning—the Toilette,’ 
after Farrier. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Painters. ] W. A. 


ROMNEY, PETER = (1743-1777), 
painter, a younger brother of George Rom- 
ney [q.v.], was born at Dalton-in-Furness 
on 1 June1743. Heissaid to have shown a 
precocious talent both with pen and pencil, 
but such of his verses as have survived are 
puerile enough. When he was sixteen his 
more famous brother, who had just started 
in practice at Kendal on his own account, 
took Peter as his apprentice. On Romney’s 
departure for London in 1762, Peter re- 
mained for a time at Kendal, painting por- 
traits at a guinea a head. In 1765, when 
Romney visited his family in the north, he 
took Peter back to London with him, but 
was finally obliged to send him home, as the 


young man earned nothing, and seems to 
have been the cause of a good deal of ex- 
pense and anxiety to his brother, Having 
got together a few prints in London, Peter 
copied them in oils, and raffled them, thus 
raising money to take him to Manchester, 
where he started in practice as a portrait- 
painter. His success in Manchester was 
slight, and he removed to Ipswich, where 
his career was cut short by his arrest for debt. 
He next tried his luck at Cambridge, but 
there again got into difficulties. George 
Romney generously discharged his debts, 
and he started once more at Southport. His 
money troubles and various unfortunate— 
and in some cases disreputable—love affairs 
seem to have so preyed on his mind that he 
took to drink. Prematurely broken in health, 
he died in May 1777, in his thirty-fourth 
year. He chose crayons as his medium, to 
avoid possible competition with his brother, 
and is said at one time to have seemed a 
likely rival to Francis Cotes [q.v.] Lord John 
Clinton, Lord Pelham, Lord Hyde, and Lord 
and Lady Montford were among his more 
notable sitters. A portrait group by George 
Romney of his two brothers, James and 
Peter, was sold at Christie’s on 25 May 1894. 


[A curious account of this erratic artist forms 
a supplement to the Rev. John Romney’s 
‘Memoirs’ of his father, George Romney. | 
W. A. 


ROMNEY, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1611), 
governor of the East India Company, only 
son of William Romney of Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire, and his wife Margaret, was a mem- 
ber of the Haberdashers’ Company, and one 
of the original promoters of the Hast India 
Company. For some time governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company, he went 
to the Netherlands as one of the commis- 
sioners for that society in June 1598 to 
obtain a staple for their wool, cloth, and 
kerseys. On 22 Sept. 1599 he subscribed 
2002. in the intended voyage to the East 
Indies, and on 24 Sept. was made one of the 
treasurers for the voyage. An incorporator 
and one of the first directors of the Hast India 
Company, he was elected deputy-governor 
on 9 Jan. 1601, and governor in 1606. In 
November 1601 he urged the company to 
send an expedition to discover the North- 
West Passage, either in conjunction with the 
Muscovy Company or alone. When the 
latter company consented to join in the en- 
terprise (22 Dec. 1601), he became treasurer 
for the voyage. On 18 Dec. 1602 he was 
elected alderman of Portsoken ward, and in 
1608 one of the sheriffs of the city of Lon- 
don. On 26 July 1603 he was knighted at 
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Whitehall. He joined in sending out Henry 
Hudson to discover a North-West Passage 
in April 1610, He died on 25 April 1611. 
By his will, dated 18 April 1611, he gave 
liberally to the hospitals, 20/. to forty poor 
scholars in Cambridge, and 50/. to the Haber- 
dashers’ Company to be lent to a young free- 
man gratis for two years.  ~ . 

Romney married Rebecca, only daughter 
of Robert Taylor, alderman of the city of 
London, by whom he had six sons and two 
daughters. The younger daughter, Susan, 
married Sir Francis Carew, K.B. His wife 
died on 31 Dec. 1596. She gave four exhi- 
bitions of 127. each to the Haberdashers’ 
Company, two at Emmanuel College and 
two at Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
61. a year to two freemen of the company, 
and 3/. a year to four poor widows, 


{Remembrancia of the City of London, pp. 27, 
495; Herbert’s Livery Companies, ii. 544, 550, 
551 ; Stevens’s Dawn of British Trade to the 
East Indies, passim; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States, pp. 66, 92, 212, 282, 240, 384, 
466, 987, 1045; Harl. Soc. Publ. i. 88, xvii. 212; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth eclxviii. 5, 
James I xxiii. 11, xliv. 50, James I Addenda 
XxXxix. 99, Col., East Indies, 1513-1616, passim.] 

W. A. S. H. 


RONALDS, EDMUND | (1819-1889), 
chemist, son of Edmund Ronalds, a London 
merchant, and his wife Eliza, daughter of 
James Anderson, LL.D., and nephew of Sir 
Francis Ronalds [q. v.], was born in London 
in 1819. After leaving school, Ronaldsstudied 
successively at Giessen, where he graduated 
Ph.D. at Jena, Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris. 


In 1840 he returned to England, and held 


the lectureships in chemistry successively 
at St. Mary’s Hospital and the Middlesex 
Hospital. In 1849 he was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the Queen’s College, Galway. 
He was secretary jof the Chemical Society 
from 1848 to 1850, and edited the first two 
volumes of its ‘Quarterly Journal’ for 1849 
and 1850. He resigned his chair at Galway 
in 1856, in order to take over the Bonning- 
ton chemical works, where the raw pro- 
ducts of the Edinburgh gas-works were dealt 
with. In a letter to Sir Francis Ronalds he 
wrote in 1858 that he was ‘ completely ig- 
nored asa tradesman by the savants of Edin- 
burgh.’ In 1878 he retired from business, 
and set up a private research-laboratory in 
Edinburgh, to which he welcomed any che- 
mist. After suffering for some years from 
ill-health, he died at Bonnington House on 
9 Sept.1889, leaving a widow and six children. 

The Royal Society’s ‘Catalogue’ contains 
a list of four papers by Ronalds, in the most 
important of which he showed that the 
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sulphur and phosphorus in the human urine 
exist partly in a less oxidised state than as 
sulphate and phosphate (Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1846, p. 461). In collaboration with 
Thomas Richardson (1816-1867) [q.v.], he 
translated and edited Knapp’s ‘Lehrbuch der 
chemischen Technologie,’ of which they pub- 
lished the first edition during 1848-51. A 
second edition was rewritten, so as to form 
a new work, but Ronalds collaborated only 
ee respect to the first two parts, published 
in 1855. 


[Chem. Soc. Trans. 1890; p. 456 ; Proceedings 
Roy. Soc. of Edinburgh, vol. xvii. p. xxviii (by 
J. Y. Buchanan); Scotsman for 10 Sept. 1889; 
MS. Letters of Sir Francis Ronalds in the 
Library of the Society of Telegraph Engineers ; 
The Jubilee of the Chemical Society, pp. 183, 
240.] Berd. sei 


RONALDS, Sir FRANCIS (1788-1873), 
inventor of the electric telegraph and me- 
teorologist, son of Francis Ronalds, a London 
merchant, and of his wife, Jane, daughter of 
William Field,was born in London on 21 Feb. 
1788. A nephew, Edmund Ronalds, is sepa- 
rately noticed. The Ronalds family origi- 
nally came from Scotland, but had settled at 
Brentford, where St. Lawrence’s Church con- 
tains memorials of many of its members 
(FAULENER, Antiquities of Brentford, p. 65). 
Ronalds was educated at a private school at 
Cheshunt by the Rev. E. Cogan. Atan early 
age he displayed a taste for experiment, and 
he acquired great skill later in practical me- 
chanics and draughtsmanship. Under the 
influence of Jean André de Luc (1727-1817), 
whose acquaintance hemadein 1814, he began 
to devote himself to practical electricity. In 
1814 and 1815 he published several papers 
on electricity in Tilloch’s ‘Philosophical Ma- 
gazine,’ one of which records an ingenious 
use of De Luc’s ‘electric column’ as a motive 
power for a clock. 

Ronalds’s name is chiefly remembered as 
the inventor of an electric telegraph. Since 
1753, when the first proposal for an electric 
telegraph worked by statical electricity was 
made by a writer signing ‘C. M.’ (said to be 
Charles Morrison [q.v.]) in the ‘Scots Maga- 
zine’ (xv. 73), successive advances had been 
made abroad by Volta, Le Sage, Lomond, 
Cavallo, Salva, and others; but much was 
needed to perfect the invention. In 1816 
Ronalds, in the garden of his house in the 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith (subsequently 
known as Kelmscott House, and occupied by 
William Morris the poet), laid down eight 
miles of wire, insulated in glass tubes, and 
surrounded by a wooden trough filled with 
pitch, so that the wire was capable of being 
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statically charged by means of an electric 
machine. The line was kept charged nor- 
mally; it was connected at either end with 
a Canton’s pith-ball electrometer, so that, 
when the line was discharged suddenly by 
the operator at one end, the action became 
at once evident to the operator at the other 
end. In order to render the apparatus capable 
of transmitting different signals, two similar 
dises, on each of which was marked a num- 
ber of words, letters, and figures, were at- 
tached to the seconds-arbors of two clocks 
beating dead seconds, and the discs were thus 
made to rotate synchronously before the 
operators at the two ends of the line. In 
front of either of these rotating discs was 
placed a fixed disc, perforated at one place, 
so that only one symbol was visible at a 
given time to either operator. To insure 
that this symbol should be the same at the 
same instant in both cases, a special signal 
(produced by means of an increased charge, 
which detonated a ‘gas-pistol”) was sent 
through the line, when the word ‘ prepare’ 
was visible at the transmitting end, and re- 
peated until the receiving operator signalled 
that he had adjusted his instrument so that 
the same word was simultaneously visible to 
him. The two dials were then known to be 
travelling in unison, and the transmitting 
operator could signal any given symbol by 
discharging the line when that symbol was 
visible on the disc at his own end of the line. 
Ronalds showed that on his line the time of 
transmission of each symbol was almost in- 
sensible (but foresaw and explained the re- 
tardation which must take place in lines of 
considerable electrostatic capacity, such as 
submarine cables). Ronalds’s instrument was 
of real practical use, and the brilliant idea of 
using synchronously rotating discs, now em- 
ployed in the Hughes printing apparatus, was 
entirely his own. The only defect in his 
invention was the comparative slowness with 
which a succession of symbols could be 
transmitted. 

On 11 July 1816 Ronalds wrote to Lord 
Melville [see Dunpas, Roperr SaunpzRs], 
then first lord of the admiralty, offering to de- 
monstrate the practicability of his scheme. 
After some correspondence, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Barrow [q. v.], secretary to the 
admiralty, wrote on 5 Aug. 1816 that ‘ tele- 
graphs of any kind arenow (i.e. after the con- 
clusion of the French war] totally unneces- 
sary, and that no other than the one now in 
use [a semaphore telegraph] will be adopted.’ 
Sir John Barrow’s son explained later that 
this now famous letter was written entirely 
at the suggestion of his father’s superiors, 
Ronalds first published an account of his 


invention in 1823 (with a preface, in which 
he bids ‘a cordial adieu to electricity’), 
under the title ‘ Descriptions of an Electric 
Telegraph and of some other Electrical Ap- 
paratus ;’ a reprint, suggested by Mr. Lati- 
mer Clark, was published in 1871. In this 
pamphlet Ronalds speaks of his invention in 
a tone half of banter, half of prophecy. ‘In 
the summer of 1816,’ he writes, ‘I amused 
myself by wasting, I fear, a great deal of 
time and no small expenditure on the sub- 
ject;’ but he was nevertheless confident 
that if his line had been five hundred miles 
long, instead of eight, it would have worked 
as well, and fully foresaw the practical revo- 
lution which the electric telegraph might 
effect. Of his official rebuff he writes with 
characteristic good nature: ‘I felt very 
little disappointment, and not a shadow of 
resentment .. . because every one knows 
that telegraphs have long been great bores 
at the admiralty’ (p. 24). Between 1816 
and 1823 Ronalds travelled for two or three 
years through Europe and the Hast, and 
appears at this time to have begun collecting 
his large library of works on electricity and 
kindred subjects. In 1825 he invented and 
patented a perspective tracing instrument, 
intended to facilitate drawing from nature, 
which he improved about 1828, and described 
in a work called ‘Mechanical Perspective.’ 
These instruments seem to be the only ones 
for which he took out patents; the original 
instrument came into the possession of Sir 
C. Purcell Taylor, bart., in 1889, In 1836 he 
published, in collaboration with Dr. Blair, a 
series of sketches of the ‘ Druidic Remains at 
Carnac,’ made with the Ronalds perspective 
instrument, and accompanied by written de- 
scriptions. 

Early in 1848 Ronalds was made honorary 
director and superintendent of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, which was then esta- 
blished at Kew by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. On 1 Feb. 1844 
he waselected F.R.S. During hisstay at Kew, 
Ronalds devised a system of continuous 
automatic registration for meteorological in- 
struments by means of photography, and 
applied it to the atmospheric electrometer, 
the thermometer, barometer, declination- 
magnet, and horizontal and vertical force 
magnetographs. The first instrument was 
set regularly to work on 4 Sept. 1845. Ina 
report read at the annual visitation of the 
Greenwich Observatory, on 1 June 1844, Sir 
George Biddell Airy (1801-1892) attributed 
the invention in part to Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone (1802-1875) [q. v.]; but Ronalds as- 
serted thatthe only assistance he had received 
was in the chemical portion of the process, and 
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that was given by Mr. Collen, a photographer 


(Epitome, &c., p. 1). He published descrip- 
tions of his instruments in the ‘Reports to 
the British Association,’ 1844 (p. 120), 1846 
(‘Transactions of Sections, p. 10), 1849 
(p. 80), 1850 (p. 176), 1851 (p. 335); in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1847; and in 
an ‘Epitome of the . . . Observations made 
at the Kew Observatory’ in 1848. Mr. 
Charles Brooke, aided like Ronalds by grants 
from the Royal Society, had invented in- 
dependently about this time, although he 
began his research at a somewhat later date, 
a method of photographic registration similar 
to that of Ronalds, but somewhat inferior in 
its optical arrangements. Brooke received 
a sum of 500/. as a reward from the govern- 
ment for his invention and for installing his 
instruments at Greenwich. Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Edward) Sabine [q. v.] induced 
Ronalds to apply for a like reward, and the 
Marquis of Northampton and Sir John Fre- 
derick William Herschel [q. v.], then pre- 
sidents of the Royal Society and the British 
Association respectively, induced the go- 
vernment to grant him 2502, A number of 
Ronalds’s instruments were exhibited at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 (Brit. Assoc. 
Report for 1855). . Ronalds’s invention was 
of extreme importance to meteorologists and 
physicists, and although photographic regi- 
stration has been in some cases replaced by 
mechanical registration, it is indispensable 
when the forces at work in the recording in- 
strument are small; it is employed in all first- 
rate observatories, and has been used in many 
physical investigations. In points of detail, 
however, the methods of Ronalds have been 
improved by his successor, John Welsh, 
E.R.S. [q. ah and others. In 1847 Ronalds, 
together with Dr. William Radcliffe Birt, de- 
vised a method for keeping a kite at constant 
height for purposes of meteorological obser- 
vation (Philosophical Magazine, 1847 [3], 
xxxi. 191), In 1852 Ronalds retired from the 
directorship of the Kew Observatory, and 
received a civil list pension of 75/. per annum 
‘for his eminent discoveries in electricity and 
meteorology.’ 

Thenceforth, with the exception of a paper 
on an improved barograph (Cosmos, 1856, viii. 
541), Ronalds seems to have made few or no 
practical contributions to science. He lived 
for many years abroad, mostly in Italy, and 
was chiefly occupied in compiling a catalogue 
of books relating to electricity, and in com- 
pleting his electrical library. In the mean- 
while his invention of an electric telegraph 
had been marvellously developed by Wheat- 
stone, who had seen many of the Hammer- 
smith experiments, in conjunction with Mr. 
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q. v.], and these two men together devised 
in 1887 the first electric telegraph used pub- 
licly in England. When, in 1855, a contro- 
versy arose between Wheatstone and Cooke 
with regard to their respective shares in the 
invention, Wheatstone at once acknowledged 
his direct debt to Ronalds, and Cooke, though 
less fully, acknowledged the priority of Ro- 
nalds’s work; he appearsto have been ignorant 
of it before 1837, although, when he was 
quite a child, his father had seen the Ronalds 
telegraph at work. Until 1855 Ronalds’s 
share in the invention had been forgotten by 
the public. An application in 1866 to Lord 
Derby for some recognition of his merits, 
similar to that given to Wheatstone and 
Cooke, proved fruitless; but, as a result of 
a memorial addressed to Mr. Gladstone in 
February 1870, Ronalds was knighted on 
31 March 1871. Ronalds spent the last ten 
years of his life at Battle in Sussex, where 
he was aided by his niece, Miss Julia Ro- 
nalds, in preparing his catalogue. He died, 
unmarried, at St. Mary’s Villa, Battle, on 
8 Aug. 1873. 

Ronalds was a man of an extremely sen- 
sitive andretiring disposition. His extraordi- 
nary practical ingenuity would have quickly 
brought to any one other than this ‘least push- 
ing of original. inventors’ (W. F. Cooxr) 
wealth and name. To such things Ronalds 
seems to have been indifferent, but his tele- 
graph and the invention of photographic 
registration have secured for him a perma- 
nent memory. 

Ronalds bequeathed 500/. to the Wollaston. 
fund of the Royal Society as an acknow- 
ledgment of the grants made towards his 
scientific researches, and left his library to 
his brother-in-law, Samuel Carter, with in- 
structions to preserve it ‘so as to be as of 
much use as possible to persons engaged in 
the pursuit of electricity.’ Carter, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr, Latimer Clark, gave it in trust 
to the Society of Telegraph (now Institution 
of Electrical) Engineers. 

Ronalds left in» manuscript a work on. 
turning, of which part was at one time 
printed, and the Ronalds Library contains 
some unpublished manuscripts on electricity, 
meteorology, drawing, and surveying, and a 
journal of his tour in the Mediterranean, 

gypt, Syria, and Greece in 1819-20. Be- 
sides the works previously mentioned, he 
published an illustrated reprint of his ‘ Re- 
ports to the British Association.’ 

His original telegraph was dug up by 
Mr, J. A. Peacock in 1871 from the garden 
in Hammersmith. A portion was placed in 
the Pavilion Museum, Brighton, and was 
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presented later by Mr. Latimer Olark to the 
General Post Office. The fragments are now 
in the science galleries of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with documents attesting 
them. W. Walker’s ‘Memoirs of Distin- 
guished Men of Science living in 1807-8’ 
contains a portrait of Ronalds. There is afine 
marble bust of him by Mr. Edward Davis in 
the library of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers; a portrait in oils, by Mr. Hugh 
Carter, is in the possession of his sister, Mrs. 
Samuel Carter (of this an autotype repro- 
duction is given in Sime’s ‘ Sir Francis Ro- 
nalds’); and a good likeness was published by 
the ‘Illustrated London News,’ 30 April 1870. 


[Besides the sources quoted, see Ronalds’sScien- 
tific Papers ; Catalogue of the Ronalds Library, 
compiled by Sir F. Ronalds, and edited by A. J. 
Frost, with a biographical memoir by the latter 
(this memoir is fairly complete; the catalogue, 
intended as a general\bibliography of electricity, 
enumerates many books not in the library); 
Dod’s Peerage, 1871; Ann. Reg. 1873, p. 149; 
Obituary in the Athenzeum, 23 Aug. 1873; Manu- 
scripts and various Collections of Pamphlets and 
Newspaper-cuttings relating to his Inventions, 
made by Ronalds, in the Ronalds Library; Sime’s 
Sir Francis Ronalds...and. . . Electric Tele- 
graphy; Silliman’s Principles of Physics, 2nd 
edit. p.617; Wheatstone’s Reply to Mr. (William 
Fothergill) Cooke’s ... The Electric Telegraph, 
p. 17, passim; Thomas Fothergill Cooke’s Au- 
thorship of the Practical Electric Telegraph, 
Pp. Xxlli, passim ; Robert Sabine’s Electric Tele- 
graph, pp. 10, 36, passim; Cornhill Magazine, 
1860, ii. 61 et seq.; Hoppe’s Gesch. d. Elektricitat, 
p. 575, passim ; Albrecht’s Gesch. d. Elektricitat, 
p. 118, passim; Moigno’s Télégraphie Electrique, 
pp. 62, 352; R. H. Scott’s ‘ History of the Kew 
Observatory ’in Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
xxxix. 37 et seq. (also published separately); 
Brooke’s paper on ‘ Automatic Registration,’ &c. 
(Phil. Trans.1847, pp.59,69); Charles V. Walker 
in his translation of Kaemtz’s Meteorology 
(1845), passim; Letter from Airy in Atheneum, 
12 July 1851, p. 784; Report by Professor Wheat- 
stone and others on the Kew Observatory, in the 
British Association Report for 1843, p. xxxix ; 
Reports of the Council of the British Association, 
1844-51,and for 1855 (pp. xxx et seq.) ; informa- 
tion kindly given by Mr. Latimer Clark, F.R.S., 
Sir C. Purcell Taylor, bart., and Dr. Charles 
Chree, superintendent of the Kew Observatory.] 
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RONAYNE, JOSEPH PHILIP (1822- 
1876), civil engineer, youngest son of Ed- 
mond Ronayne, a glass-maker of Cork, was 
born at Cork in 1822.-After an education 
under Messrs. Porter and Hamblin at a school 
in Cork, and instruction from Mr. O’Neill in 
practical surveying, he entered the office of 
Sir John Benjamin McNeill [q. v.], civil en- 
gineer of London and Glasgow. He was 
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first engaged in the design and construction 
of the main arterial lines of railway in Ire- 
land, and then on one half of the Cork and 
Bandon railway, a work which he success- 
fully accomplished. In 1853 he proposed 
furnishing Cork with water by the con- 
struction of a lake near Blarney, but this, 
a gravitation scheme of great simplicity, 
was not carried out. On 4 March 1856 
he became a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. From 1854 to 1859 he was 
in California, where he superintended hy- 
draulic works, bringing down the waters of 
the Sierra Nevada to the goldfields by means 
of canals and aqueducts. Soon after return- 
ing to Ireland he became a contractor, and 
executed the Queenstown branch of the Cork 
and Youghalrailway. On the completion of 
that work he laid out the Cork and Macroon 
railway. He took paymentin shares, and thus 
occupied the unusual position of engineer, con- 
tractor, and the largest proprietor, a combi- 
nation which led to the line being designed 
with economy, efficiency, and careful manage- 
ment. He subsequently suggested to the 
government the construction of a dock in a 
bay near Monkstown, a plan looked upon 
with favour by some engineer officers, but 
the Haulbowline site was finally adopted. 
On 10 Dec. 1872 he was elected to represent 
Cork in parliament, in succession to John 
Francis Maguire [q.v.], and retained the seat 
till his death. He was a leading member of 
the home-rule party. Clear-sighted and of the 
strictest integrity, he was as much respected 
by his political adversaries as by his sup- 
porters. He died at Rinn Ronain, Queens- 
town,on7 May 1876, and was buried in Father 
Mathew’s cemetery, Cork, on 11 May. He 
married, in 1859, Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
ward Stace Wright, commander R.N. 


[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 1876, xlvi. 274-6 ; Cork Constitution, 
8 May 1876 p. 2, 12 May p. 2.] G. C. B. 


ROOKE, Sir GEORGE (1650-1709), 
admiral of the fleet, born in 1650, was second 
son of Sir William Rooke (1624-1691) of St. 
Laurence, Canterbury, sheriff of Kent (1685- 
1688),and nephew of Lawrence Rooke [q. v. } 
He is said to have served as a volunteer 
through the second Dutch war. In 1672 he 
was lieutenant of the London, flagship of Sir 
Edward Spragge [q.v.], in the battle of Sole- 
bay. In 1673 he was again with Spragge, 
as lieutenant of the Royal Prince, in the 
action of 4 June. When the ship was dis- 
abled and Spragge shifted his flag to the St. 
George, Rooke was left in command, and— 
well supported by the gunner, Richard Leake 
[q.v.}—succeeded in repelling the attempt 
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of the Dutch to set her on fire. In Novem-] 


ber following he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Holmes, from which he took 
post. During the following years he com- 
manded the Nonsuch, the Hampshire, and 
the St. David in the Mediterranean, under 
Narbrough or Herbert [see NarproveH, 
Str Jonny; Hersert, ARTHUR, EArt oF 
TorRiIneTon], and in 1688 was captain of 
the 50-gun ship Deptford. Though always 
accounted a tory, Rooke’s political principles 
did not lead him, at this time, to run counter 
to the general feeling of the navy, which was 
in favour of the revolution. In May 1689, 
still in the Deptford, he took part in the 
battle of Bantry Bay, and was afterwards 
sent with a small squadron to the relief of 
Londonderry, then besieged by the forces of 
James II. It appears probable that there 
was some misunderstanding between Rooke 
and General Kirke as to the division of the 
work, and that Rooke believed his first care 
was the prevention of any assistance to the 
besiegers coming from the sea. It is certain 
that the squadron lay in Lough Foyle with- 
out attempting to succour the town, and that 
the boom was at last broken by the Dart- 
mouth [see Leaks, Sir Joun] rather with 
Rooke’s permission than by his orders. 

In December he was moved into the Eagle, 
and on 6 May 1690 was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the red, in which capacity, with 
his flag in the Duchess of 90 guns, he took 
part in the battle of Beachy Head. His 
evidence at the subsequent court-martial is 
said to have been very much in Torrington’s 
favour. On 20 Jan. 1691-2 he was promoted 
to be vice-admiral of the blue squadron, and 
in that capacity, with his flag in the Nep- 
tune, was present in the battle of Barfleur 

see RusseLL, EpwarD, EARL oF ORFORD]. 

uring the greater part of the day the blue 
squadron was helplessly to leeward; but in 
the afternoon a shift of wind permitted it 
to fetch to windward of the French line, 
thus placing the enemy between two fires, 
from which a lucky fog permitted them to 
escape for the time. When a part of their 
fleet had taken refuge in the bay of La 
Hogue, Rooke was ordered to take command 
of the boats and burn the enemy’s ships. 
He accordingly shifted his flag to the 70-gun 
ship Eagle, and, standing close in with a 
squadron of the smaller ships of the line, 
sent in the boats and set fire to the French 
ships of war and transports, 23-4 May. 
Never was an operation of war more com- 
plete, and Rooke rightly received much 
credit for the way in which it was carried out. 
It is said, on very doubtful evidence, that the 
king conferred on him a pension of 1,000/. a 
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year (CHARNOOK, i. 407); it is certain that 
in the following spring, the king, going to 
Portsmouth, dined on board Rooke’s ship 
and knighted him. 

In May 1693 Rooke was appointed to con- 
voy the outward-bound Mediterranean trade, 
consisting of about four hundred merchant 
ships, English and Dutch. For this service 
he had a force of thirteen ships of from forty 
to sixty guns, six smaller vessels, and eight 
Dutch ships, under Vice-admiral Van der 
Goes. The exceptional value and impor- 
tance of the convoy rendered necessary ex- 
ceptional measures for its defence; and the 


| grand fleet, under the command of the joint 


admirals, Delavall, Killigrew, and Shovell, 
sailed with it for its further protection. The 
latter assumed, however, that the French 
fleet must be in Brest; they did not take 
any measures to ascertain whether it was or 
was not; and when they had seen the con- 
voy some fifty leagues to the south-west of 
Ushant, they parted company and returned 
to St. Helen’s. Rooke, with the convoy, 
went on, fearing no further danger, for his 
squadron was of overpowering strength 
against any attack fromthe enemy’s cruisers. 
But on rounding Cape St. Vincent he found 
himself unexpectedly in the presence of the 
whole navy of France, which had lain in 
Lagos Bay, as it were, in ambuscade. 
Against such a force Rooke’s squadron could 
do nothing. Squadron and convoy dispersed 
and fled, but a very large number of the 
merchant ships were captured, 17-18 June 
1693. Rooke made his way to Madeira, 
whence he returned to Cork on 3 Aug. Not 
the least curious part of the business is that 
no blame for this loss fell on him. The 
ministry and the joint admirals were sharply 
criticised for not having informed themselves 
of the whereabouts of the enemy’s fleet ; but 
everybody seems to have considered that 
Rooke was in no way bound to have look- 
out ships well ahead, which might have 
given timely warning of the danger. 

In April 1694 he was appointed one of the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty and 
admiral of the blue squadron. In September 
1695 he was appointed admiral of the white 
squadron and commander-in-chief of the 
fleet sent to the Mediterranean, whence he 
returned in the following April, and, after 
commanding in the Channel for some weeks, 
was summoned to London to attend to his 
duties at the admiralty. In 1697 he again 
commanded the fleet in the Channel, and, 
falling in with a fleet of Swedish merchant- 
men on the coast of France, sent them all 
in for adjudication. Out of this grew an 
angry controversy, but the ships were all 
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condemned, being proved to be, as Rooke had 
suspected, really French, sailing under the 
Swedish flag (CAMPBELL, iii. 396). InJune 
1700 Rooke was commander-in-chief of a 
powerful fleet, English and Dutch, sent to 
the Sound to support Charles XII of Sweden 
against the Danes. When joined by the 
Swedes, the allied fleet numbered fifty-two 
sail of the line. So formidable an armament 
brought the Danes to terms, and peace be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden was signed on 
18 Aug. 

When war between England and France 
again broke out in 1702, Rooke, with the 
union flag at the main, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of an expedition against 
Cadiz, the Duke of Ormonde accompanying 
him in command of the troops. The force 
was very large, consisting of thirty English 
and twenty Dutch ships of the line, besides 
many smaller vessels and transports, making 
in all one hundred and sixty sail, with about 
fourteen thousand soldiers. Nothing, how- 
ever, was effected. Rooke and Ormonde 
differed as to the plan of operations; they 
were uncertain whether the Spaniards were 
to be considered as friends to be conciliated 
or enemies to be constrained; and after 
various abortive attempts, Rooke decided to 
return. Fortunately for him and Ormonde, 
they received intelligence that a combined 
French-Spanish fleet, with the treasure ships 
from the West Indies, had put into Vigo 
[see Harpy, Sir Tuomas]. Resolving to at- 
tack them, they arrived in the river on 
11 Oct. 1702, and found the enemies’ ships 
anchored, broadside on, behind a massive 
boom, the ends of which were protected by 
heavy batteries. On the early morning of 
the 12th Ormonde landed some three thou- 
sand soldiers and took the southern battery. 
The Torbay broke the boom [see Hopsonn, 
Sir THomas] amid a tremendous fire, and 
the ships, as detailed, following through the 
passage, overwhelmed the enemy. Once 
through the boom, the fighting was at an end. 
The French and Spaniards set fire to their 
ships and escaped to the shore; but many 
were too late, and were blown up with the 
ships. ‘For some time there was nothing to 
be heard or seen but cannonading, burning, 
men and guns flying in the air, and alto- 
gether the most lively scene of horror and 
confusion that can be imagined’ (Life of 
Captain Stephen Martin, Navy Records Soc. 
p.58). The conflagration continued through 
the greater part of the night. By the next 
morning all the ships, French and Spanish, 
were destroyed or taken. The government 
treasure had been landed previous to the at- 
tack. The amount remaining was never 
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known. About 1,000,000V. fell to the victors, 
but it was long supposed that much more 
was sunk. Of this there was no proof; and 
the numerous attempts that have been made 
to search for and recover it have met with no 
success (see Wron, Queen Anne, i. 118 sq.) 
Rooke returned to England in November 
1702, and, upon taking his seat in the House 
of Commons as member for Portsmouth 
(which he had represented since 1698), re- 
ceived the thanks of the house for the suc- 
cess at Vigo, and was nominated a member 
of the privy council. None the less (in con- 
sequence of Ormonde’s angry complaints) a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
failure at Cadiz. Rooke, in his defence, 
showed that his instructions were contradic- 
tory, directing him to promise peace and 
protection to the Spaniards and at the same 
time authorising him to use hostilities against 
them; and that from first to last there was 
such a difference of opinion between him, 
the Duke of Ormonde, and the Prince of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, that the only measure 
they could agree on was to return home. 
On the report of the committee, Rooke’s con- 
duct was approved, and the following year 
he was again appointed commander-in-chief 
of the grand fleet, the sailing of which, how- 
ever, was delayed by the non-arrival of the 
Dutch and by the orders of Prince George, 
till the season was so far advanced that no- 
thing could be done. In October 1703 he was 
sent over to Holland with a small squadron 
to embark the Archduke Charles, now de- 
clared king of Spain; but, being delayed by 
contrary winds, was still on the coast on 
26 Nov. when the ‘great storm’ shattered, 
stranded, or wrecked his ships (BoYER, p. 
100; Burton, Hist. of Queen Anne, i. 104), 
Rooke himself was at The Hague at the time, 
but, hastening to the scene of the disaster, he 
made every effort to get the ships ready for 
sea. This, however, took three weeks, and 
it was 26 Dec. 1703 before he arrived at 
Spithead, with the king of Spain on board. 
In February 1704, with only a detachment 
of the fleet—the rest being ordered to follow 
as soon as it could be got ready—he took 
the king to Lisbon, and after cruising for a 
month in hopes of meeting the Spanish fleet 
from the West Indies, he received orders 
from home to go up the Mediterranean and 
relieve Nice or Villafranca, then threatened 
by the French. On this it was suggested by 
the king’s council that on the appearance of 
any force Barcelona was prepared to re- 
cognise King Charles, and with this object 
in view the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt ac- 
companied the fleet, which consisted of 
twenty-three ships of the line, besides frigates 
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and smaller vessels. They arrived off Bar- 
celona on 18 May, but only to find that 
measures had been taken to prevent any 
demonstration in favour of the archduke. 
The marines of the fleet were landed; but 
they did not number more than sixteen hun- 
dred, a force utterly inadequate to effect 
anything against the town without support 
from the inhabitants. They were therefore 
re-embarked, and Rooke, learning that the 
French fleet from Brest had come into the 
Mediterranean, and being unable to prevent 
it joining that at Toulon, judged it expedient 
to return to Lisbon to meet the reinforce- 
ment which he expected. He fell in with 
this, under Sir Clowdisley Shovell, off Cape 
St. Mary, on 17 June. 

The fleet then consisted of fifty-nine sail 
of the line, English and Dutch, and in a 
council of war it was debated whether they 
should attempt Cadiz or Barcelona, or content 
themselves with waiting onthe united French 
fleet under the command of the Count of 
Toulouse. Orders from home prohibited their 
undertaking anything on the coast without 
the approbation of their majesties of Spain 
and Portugal, and as these had no troops to 
spare for any joint enterprise, it was finally 
resolved to go into the Mediterranean, ‘and 
keep those at Toulon from going to sea or 
making any attempt upon the coast of Italy.’ 
On 7-10 July the fleet watered near Malaga, 
and a few days later Rooke had a request 
from the titular king to make an attempt on 
Cadiz. In a council of war held on 17 July 
it was resolved that this was impracticable 
without the co-operation of an army; but at 
the same time it was suggested that Gibraltar 
might be attacked with a fair prospect of 
success; and, Rooke approving of it, the de- 
termination was at once come to. 

During the next few days the plan was 
agreed on and arrangements were made. On 
the 2ist Rear-admiral George Byng was 
detached with twenty-two ships, but was 
followed in a few hours by Rooke with the 
rest of the fleet, which anchored on the 22nd 
in Gibraltar Bay, where Byng was already 
in line before the town. The Prince of Hesse, 
in command of all the marines, English and 
Dutch, landed on what is now known as the 
neutral ground, and early the next morning, 
on the governor’s refusing to surrender the 
town, the attack began. Byng’sdetachment, 
which Rooke had strengthened with five 
more ships, was ranged from the New to the 
Old Mole, as close in shore as was possible ; 
the Ranelagh, Byng’s flagship, had not more 
than eighteen inches water under her keel. 
The heavy fire from the lower-deck guns 
silenced the battery on the New Mole, and 
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the seamen, landing, succeeded—notwith- 
standing the explosion of a magazine—in 
gaining possession of a redoubt on the south 
of the town, where they hoisted the union 
jack. They thus cut the communication 
between the town and Europa Point, where 
—in the chapel of Our Lady of Europa— 
‘many of the most considerable women of 
the town’ had taken refuge, The anxiety to 
secure the safety of these weighed heavily 
on the governor, and he surrendered on the 
assurance of honourable terms, the garrison 
marching out the next morning with their 
arms and baggage, and the inhabitants being 
permitted to remain unmolested, on taking 
‘an oath of fidelity to Charles III, their legi- 
timate king and master.’ The marines then 
took possession of the town, and the same 
evening the seamen re-embarked. 

Some six ships were then sent away to 
Lisbon and England, and Rooke, having 
watered at Ceuta, was intending to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar till he 
knew whether Cadiz was yet to be attacked, 
when, on 9 Aug., the French fleet was sighted 
to the eastward. On the 10th about half 
the marines were brought off from Gibraltar, 
and during the 11th Rooke worked to the 
eastward in search of the French, who were 
no longer in sight. It was supposed that 
they had retired, and Rooke himself would 
seem to have taken this view, though he 
was fully alive to the danger of their 
slipping past him, and getting between him 
and Gibraltar. The enemy actually suc- 
ceeded in performing this manceuvre on the 
night of the llth, and on the forenoon of 
the 12th were sighted to the westward. 
Rooke at once determined to engage them 
before they could attempt anything against 
the half-armed fortress; and though, in con- 
sequence of the lightness of the breeze, he 
did not succeed in bringing them to an imme- 
diate action, the two fleets were still in sight 
of each other at daybreak on the 13th, the 
English being to windward, with a fresh 
easterly breeze. The numbers were practically 
equal; but the English ships wanted part of 
their marines and were short of ammunition, 
having furnished a magazine at Gibraltar. 
Rooke repeated the order which had come 
to him, through Russell, from the Duke of 
York [see RussELL, Epwarp, EArt or OR- 
FORD]: the fleet, being to windward of the 
enemy, was to range itself in a line parallel 
to theirs, and engage along the whole length, 
van to van, rear to rear. On this unsatis- 
factory plan the battle was fought from half 
past ten in the forenoon till day closed. On 
both sides the loss of men was very great, 
and several of the ships were disabled ; many 
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of the English, having fired away all their 
ammunition, quitted the line; many of the 
French also quitted the line—beaten out of 
it, according to the English version; but no 
adequate result was to be expected from such 
tactics. So far as the fighting was concerned, 
the battle was drawn; but Toulouse, recog- 
nising that, in face of a fleet which he could 
not defeat, it was impossible to make any 
attempt on Gibraltar, drew back to Toulon. 
On the 16th the fleets lost sight of each other, 
and on the 19th the English anchored at 
Gibraltar, where they expended some of their 
remaining ammunition in salvoes and salutes 
in honour of their victory. After refitting 
the disabled ships and providing for the de- 
fence of Gibraltar, leaving there all the 
‘marines, to the number of two thousand, with 
guns, stores, and provisions, Rooke, with the 
main body of the fleet [see Lzaxs, Sir Jonn], 
sailed for England on the 25th, and arrived 
at St. Helen’s on 24 Sept. 

The country was just then enthusiastic over 
the news of Blenheim, for which the whigs 
took special credit totheir party. The tories 
put forward Malaga as a victory gained at 
sea, and of as much importance as Blenheim. 
Rooke was exalted asthe peer of Marlborough. 
But the friends of Marlborough were in 
power, and considered it within their right 
to shelve a man whom his partisans presumed 
to compare with the great duke. The result 
was that Rooke was superseded from the 
command, and was not employed again. He 
died on 24 Jan. 1708-9. He was three times 
married: first, to a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Howe of Cold Berwick in Wiltshire; secondly, 
to Mary, daughter of Colonel Francis Luttrell 
of Dunster Castle, Somerset; and, thirdly, 
to Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Knatch- 
bull of Mersham Hatch, Kent. By the second 
wife alone he had issue one son, George, to 
whom Queen Anne and Prince George stood 
sponsors ; the son died without issue in 1739, 

There is a monument to Rooke’s memory 
in Canterbury Cathedral; his portrait, by 
Michael Dahl, in the painted hall at Green- 
wich, has been engraved. 


[Campbell’s Lives of the British Admirals, iii. 
385; Charnock’s Biogr. Nay. i. 402; List books 
and other documents in the Public Record Office ; 
Marshall's Genealogist, iv. 197-8; Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea; Lediard’s Naval Hist.; 
Rooke’s Journal, 1700-2 (Navy Records Soc.) ; 
Memoirs relating tothe Lord Torrington (Camden 
Soe.); Parnell’s War of the Succession in Spain, 
where Rooke’s conduct is severely criticised on 
—jn some cases—an incorrect statement of the 
facts; Boyer’s Hist. of Queen Anne; Troude’s 
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ROOKE, Str GILES (1748-1808), judge, 
third son of Giles Rooke, merchant of Lon- 
don, a director of the Hast India Company, 
by Frances, daughter of Leonard Cropp of 
Southampton, was born on 3 June 1743, 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from St. John’s Col- 
lege on 26 Noy. 1759, graduated B.A. 
in 1763, and proceeded M.A. in 1766, being 
elected in the same year to a fellowship at 
Merton College, which he held until 1785. 
He was also called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1766, and went the western circuit to such 
profit that in 1781 he was called to the de- 
gree of serjeant-at-law, and in April 1793 
was made king’s serjeant. At the ensuing 
Exeter assizes he prosecuted to conviction 
one William Winterbotham, a dissenting 
minister at Plymouth, for preaching sermons 
of a revolutionary tendency ; and on 13 Nov. 
of the same he was appointed tothe puisne 
judgeship of the common pleas vacant by 
the death of John Wilson [q. v.] At the 
same time he was knighted. He presided 
at the trial at the York Lent assizes in 
1795 of Henry Redhead Yorke [q. v.] for 
conspiracy against the government. He 
died on 7 March 1808. By his wife Harriet 
Sophia (d. 1839), daughter of Colonel William 
Burrard of Walhampton, Hampshire, he left 
alargefamily. Rooke was not a great judge, 
but he appears to have been a pious and an 
amiable man, with a taste for theology and 
politeliterature. He wasauthorof ‘Thoughts 
on the Propriety of fixing Easter Term,’ 
1792 (anon.) 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Howell’s State 
Trials, xxii. 826, xxv. 1049; Gent. Mag. 1794 
i. 474, 1808 i. 277; Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] 

J.M. R. 


ROOKE, JOHN (1780-1856), writer on 
political economy and geology, eldest son of 
John Rooke, yeoman and surveyor, of Aik- 
ton-head, Cumberland, by his wife Peggy, 
was born there on 29 Aug. 1780. A farmer 
until he was thirty years of age, he was 
entirely self-taught, except for the know- 
ledge he acquired as a boy at the village 
school and Aikton school. He devoted 
himself to the study of political economy, 
and became a zealous advocate of free trade. 
The project of a railway across Morecambe 
Bay aroused his interest in geological study 
and in the practical applications of geology. 
In an unpublished correspondence with his 
friend Andrew Crosse [q. v.] he sought to 
explain ‘the geognostic operations of the 
universe by the opposite physical and electri- 
cal qualities of matter ’—a theory which he 


Batailles navales de la France; Engl. Hist. Rev. | entitled ‘the theory of explosive forces.’ In 


Jan. 1892, pp. 111-14.] J. K.L. 


1844 he read a paper before the British 
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Association on ‘The relative Age and true 
Position of the Millstone Grit and Shale’ 
(Reports, 1844, p.51). He was also instru- 
mental in promoting the Wigton agricultural 
show. He died on 26 April 1856, and was 
buried in Wigton cemetery. His portrait was 
painted both by Haydon and Cocken. A 
photograph from the latter’s painting is in 
Lonsdale’s ‘ Worthies of Cumberland.’ 

Rooke published: 1. ‘Remarks on the 
Nature and Operation of Money. By Cum- 
briensis, London, 1819, 8vo. 2. ‘An Essay 
on the National Debt, showing the Use 
and Abuse of the Funding System,’ 1822. 
3.‘An Enquiry into the Principles of Na- 
tional Wealth, illustrated by the Political 
Economy of the British Empire,’ Edinburgh, 
1824, 8vo; this work was based upon 
articles contributed to the ‘ Farmer’s Journal’ 
in 1814 and subsequent years. 4. ‘Free 
Trade in Corn the real Interest of the 
Landlord and the True Policy of the State,’ 
1828. 5. ‘Free and Safe Government traced 
from the Origin and Principles of the British 
Constitution,’ London, 1835, 8vo. 6. ‘ Geo- 
logy as a Science applied to the Reclamation 
of Land from the Sea,’ London, 1838, 12mo; 
2nd edit., 1840, with an additional chapter 
entitled ‘ A Dissertation on Geology.’ 

(Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 639-40; Annual Regi- 
ster, 1856, p. 252; Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cum- 
berland, pp. 201-92.] W.A.S. H. 


ROOKE, LAWRENCE (1622-1662), 
astronomer, born at Deptford on 13 March 
1621-2, was eldest son of George Rooke of 
Monkshorton, Kent, by his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of William Burrell of Poplar, Middlesex, 
and niece of Lancelot Andrewes [q.v. ], bishop 
of Winchester. Sir William Rooke (1624— 
1691), father of Sir George Rooke [q. v.] the 
admiral, was Lawrence’s younger brother. 
He was educated at Eton, and admitted 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
19 June 1640, and fellow 19 June 1643. He 
must be distinguished from the Laurence 
Rooke who was admitted scholar of Gonville 
and Caius College on 11 Feb. 1635-6 (Vunn, 
Admissions, pp. 192,215). After graduating 
M.A. in 1647, he retired to his estate in 
Kent. A student of experimental philosophy, 
he repaired in 1650, as a fellow-commoner, 
to Wadham College, Oxford, with two pupils, 
in order to benefit by intercourse with Dr. 
Wilkins, warden, and Dr. Seth Ward [q. v.], 


professor of astronomy (GARDINER, Reg. of 


Wadham, p. 191). He remained in Oxford 
several years, assisting Robert Boyle in his 
‘chymical operations, and attended those 
meetings of ‘learned and curious gentlemen’ 
in Dr. Wilkins’s rooms which proved the 
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beginnings of the Royal Society. In 1652 
Rooke was appointed professor of astronomy 
at Gresham College, London; he exchanged 
the chair in 1657 for that of geometry, which 
he held tillhis death. He lectured on Ough- 
tred’s ‘ Clavis’ (ch. vi.), ‘which enables us to 
form an idea of the extent of mathematics 
then usually known’ (Batt, History of Ma- 
thematics at Cambridge, p.39). Many of his 
Oxford associates came to London in 1658 
and attended his lectures, afterwards hold- 
ing discussions in his apartment. Their 
meetings were interrupted by the quartering 
of soldiers on the collegé; but. after the Re- 
storation Rooke and his friends inaugurated 
the Royal Society, to the advancement of 
which Rooke devoted much zeal and energy 
as well as more material assistance (BrRrcH, 
Hist. of Royal Soc. vol. i. passim). 

Rooke, who was through life a valetudi- 
narian, died at Gresham College, from a 
malignant internal fever, on the very night 
(26-7 June 1662) he had expected to make 
the last of a series of observations on Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. He had caught cold by over- 
heating himself while walking home from 
the seat of his learned patron, the Marquis 
of Dorchester, at Highgate. He made a 
nuncupatory will, leaving his possessions and 
manuscripts to Dr. Ward (lately made bishop 
of Exeter). He was buried at St. Martin’s 
Outwich, near Gresham College, his funeral 
being attended by most of the fellows of the 
Royal Society. Bishop Ward presented to 
the Royal Society a curious pendulum clock, 
with an inscription in which Rooke is said 
to have been ‘vir omni literarum genere 
instructissimus’ (cf. Popr, Ward, pp. 126, 
127). Rooke married Barbara, daughter of 
Sir Peter Heyman of Somerfield, Kent. By 
her he had four daughters and five sons, of 
whom Heyman Rooke, born in February 
1658, became a major-general, and died on 
9 Jan. 1724-5. His son James married Lady 
Mary Tudor. 

According to Walter Pope, Rooke was ‘the 
greatest man in England for solid learning,’ 
and was ‘ profoundly skilled in all sorts of 
learning, not excepting botanics and music, 
and the abstrusest points of divinity,’ though 
astronomy was his favourite study. Barrow, 
in a Latin oration delivered on his suc- 
ceeding Rooke as Gresham professor of geo- 
metry, eulogised his industry and judgment 
(Collected Works, 1683-7, iv. 98). 

His published writings are: 1. ‘ Observa- 
tiones in Cometam qui mense Decembri 
anno 1652 apparuit,’ published in Dr. Seth 
Ward’s ‘Prelectio de Cometis,’ Oxf. 1653. 
2. ‘On the Effect of Radiant Heat on ‘the 
Height of Oil in a Long Tube’ (‘Registers 
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of Royal Soc” i. 157). 3. ‘Directions for 
Sailors going to the East or West Indies 
to keep a Journal’ (‘Phil. Trans.’ Janu- 
ary 1666); drawn up on the appointment 
of the Royal Society. 4. ‘A Method for 
observing the Eclipses of the Moon’ (‘ Phil. 
Trans.’ February 1667). 5. ‘On the Obser- 
vations of the Eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites’ 
(4 and 5 are in Thomas Sprat’s ‘ History 
of the Royal Society,’ pp. 180, 183, with a 
short notice of the author). 6. A transla- 
tion of Archimedes’ ‘On Floating Bodies’ 
(Rigaud, Correspondence of Scientific Men, 
i, 120). 

[Genealogist, iv. 196-208; Hasted’s Kent, 
ui. 817; Wood’s Athenz Oxon, ili. 587; Ward’s 
Gresham Professors; Walter Pope's Life of 
Seth Ward, pp. 110-28; Sherburne’s Sphere of 
Manilius. | W.F.S. 

ROOKE, WILLIAM MICHAEL (1794- 
1847), musical composer, the son of John 
Rourke, a tradesman, was born in Dublin 
on 29 Sept. 1794. In youth he joined an 
orchestral society, practised the violin, and 
mastered a number of. wind and stringed 
instruments; proficiency on the pianoforte 
he gained with greater difficulty. He also 
studied harmony. His first composition was 
a song, ‘ Fair one, take this Rose.’ In 1813 
Rourke, being freed by the death of his 
father from an uncongenial trade, adopted 
music as a profession, and modified his sur- 
name to Rooke. He earnestly applied him- 
self to the violin, and studied counterpoint 
under Dr. Cogan. In1817 he was appointed 
chorus-master and deputy leaderat the Dublin 
Theatre Royal, Crow Street. A polacca of 
his composition, ‘O Glory, in thy brightest 
hours,’ sung by Braham, was one of his 
earliest successes. Rooke’s pupil, Balfe, on 
his first appearance in May 1816 as a child- 
violinist, won a triumph for his preceptor as 
well as for himself. 

Rooke found it difficult to earn a livelihood 
in Ireland, and sought his fortune in London, 
In orderto fit himself for the struggle, heread 
much English literature, and studied lan- 
guages. In 182] heis said to have obtained 
employment as director at the English opera, 
and later at Drury Lane. For many years 
he was one of the principal second violins at 
the Philharmonic and other concerts. He 
also took pupils for singing, among whom 
were Miss Forde and William Harrison. 
Meanwhile he devoted his leisure to the com- 
position of an opera, ‘ Amilie,’ which was 
produced at Covent Garden on 2 Dec. 1837. 
This work gave evidence of powerful and 
original musical genius. Seldom before had 
an English composer so conspicuously satis- 
fied at once both scientific and popular de- 


mands. Yet Rooke failed to rise above the 
restrictions of the operatic system in vogue. 
The libretti were unworthy of musical set- 
ting, and scenes of dramatic action, in which 
foreigners would employ recitative, were left 
by English composers without musical accom- 
paniment. ‘ Amilie’ had a long run, but ap- 
parently brought small profit to the manager, 
Rooke’s second venture, ‘ Henrique,’ played 
at Covent Garden on 2 May 1839 and re- 
ceived with favour, was withdrawn after five 
nights’ performance. Some complaint was 
made of the ill-treatment which all parties 
received from the management. The opera 
was not repeated, and other operas by Rooke, 
‘Cagliostro’ and ‘The Valkyrie,’ were never 
performed. 

Rooke died, aged 53, after a long illness, 
at Claremont Cottage, St. John’s, Fulham, 
on 14 Oct. 1847, and was buried at Brompton. 
He was survived by a wife and a large 
family. 

[Memoir printed for private circulation ; 
Grove’s Dict. iii. 157; Musical World, 1837 iv. 
203, 1839 ii. 19, 44, 1847 p. 672; Fitzball’s 
Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life, 
ii, 127; Bunn’s The Stage, iii. 199.] 
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ROOKER, EDWARD (1712?-1774), 
engraver and draughtsman, born in London 
about 1712, was a pupil of Henry Roberts, a 
landscape engraver. He became celebrated 
for his architectural plates, which he exe- 
cuted in an extremely rich and artistic style. 
Walpole termed him the Mare Antonio of 
architecture. Among Rooker’s early works 
are a view on the Thames from Somerset 
House (1750), and a view of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens (1751), both after Canaletti; a view of 
the Parthenon for Dalton’s ‘ Views of Sicily 
and Greece’ (1751), and a section of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, decorated according to the 
original intention of Sir Christopher Wren, 
from a drawing by J. Gwyn and S. Wale 
(1755). He also contributed plates to Sir 
W. Chambers’s ‘Civil Architecture’ (1759) 
and ‘ Kew Gardens ’ (1763), Stuart’s ‘Athens’ 
(1762), and. Robert Adam’s ‘Ruins of the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalatro’ (1764). 
Rooker’s finest work is a set of six views of 
London, engraved in the manner of Piranesi 
from drawings by P. and T. Sandby, which 
he published himself in 1766. In that year 
he also drew and engraved a large view of 
Blackfriars Bridge, then in course of con- 
struction. He engraved many landscapes 
after W. Pars, P. Sandby, R. Wilson, and 
others; and, in conjunction with Sandby, 
etched three of the set of six large plates of 
subjects from Tasso, designed by John Collins, 
The headings of the ‘Oxford Almanacks’ 
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from 1769 to 1775 were all the joint work 
of Rooker and his son Michael [q. v.] Rooker 
was an original member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited with them 
from 1760 to 1768. His latest work was done 
for the ‘Copper Plate Magazine,’ forming a 
series of landscapes and portraits, which 
began to appear a few months before his 
death. He died on 22 Nov. 1774. Strutt 
(Dict. of Engravers) states that Rooker was 
a clever harlequin, and performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, but his name does not occur 
in theatrical records. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-93; Arnold’s Library of the Fine 
Arts, iii. 379; Dodd’s Memoirs of Engravers; 
Brit. Mus. Addit, MS. 33404; information from 
Joseph Knight, esq., F.S.A.] F. M. O’D. 

ROOKER, MICHAEL, commonly called 
Mics#art ANGELO Rooker (1743-1801), en- 
graver and painter in watercolours, son of 
Edward Rooker [q. v.], was born in 1743. 
He was taught engraving by his father and 
drawing by Paul Sandby [q. v.] at the St. 
Martin’s Lane school and at the Royal 
Academy. It was Sandby who called him 
Michael Angelo Rooker in jest, but the 
name stuck to him. In 1765 he exhibited 
some ‘ stained’ drawings at the exhibition in 
Spring Gardens, and in 1768 a print by him 
of the ‘ Villa Adriana,’ after Wilson, was | 
published. In 1770 he was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. In 1772 he 
exhibited a painting of Temple Bar, and he 
contributed some illustrations to an edition 
of Sterne, published that year. Most of the 
landscapes in Kearsley’s ‘ Copperplate Maga- 
zine’ (1775-1777) were engraved by him, as 
well as a few plates in its successor, ‘The 
Virtuosi’s Museum,’ and he both drew and 
engraved the headings of the ‘Oxford Al- 
manack’ for several years, for each of which 
he received 507. For a long time he was 
chief scene-painter at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and appeared in the playbills as Signor | 
Rookerini; but a few years before his death | 
he was discharged, in consequence, it is said, 
of his refusal to aid in paying the debts of 
Colman, the manager. In 1788 he began to 
make autumnal tours in the country, to which 
we owe most of those drawings which entitle 
him to an honourable place among the 
founders of the watercolour school. They 
are chiefly of architectural remains (in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Somerset, Warwickshire, and 
other counties), which he drew well, and 
treated with taste and refinement. His | 
figures and animals were artistically intro- 
duced. He became depressed after his dis- 
charge from the theatre, and died suddenly 
in his chair in Dean Street, Soho, on 3 March 
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1801. His drawings were sold at Squib’s in 
Savile Row in the following May, and 
realised 1,2407. He exhibited one drawing 
at the Society of Artists, and ninety-eight 
at the Royal Academy. 


[Roget’s ‘Old’ Watercolour Society; Edwards’s 
Anecdotes; Somerset House Gazette; Pilking- 
ton’s Dict.; Redgrave’s Dict.; Graves’s Dict, ; 
Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 480.] C. M. 


ROOKWOOD or ROKEWODE, AM- 
BROSE (1578 ?-1606), conspirator, born 
about 1578, was the eldest. son of Robert 
Rookwood (d. 1600), of Stanningfield, Suf- | 
folk, by his second wife, Dorothea, daughter 
of Sir William Drury of Hawsted in the 
same county. Robert had by his first wife, 
Bridget Kemp, four sons, the eldest of whom 
died in 1580 of a wound received at the 
storm of ‘ Moncron’ in the Netherlands, and 
was buried at Gravelines, while the other 
three predeceased their father without issue. 
The family had been possessed of the manor 
of Stanningfield since the time of Edward I, 
and its members had frequently represented 
Suffolk in parliament; it remained staunchly 
Roman catholic, and many of its members, 
including Ambrose’s parents, suffered fines 
and imprisonment for their faith. Several 
became priests and nuns (cf. FoLny, ili. 788, 
&c.) Ambrose’s cousin Edward, who 


possessed Euston Hall, Norfolk, is quoted 


as a typical victim of the persecution of the 
Roman catholics under Elizabeth (Lopez, 
Illustrations, ii. 188; Hatnuam, Const. Hist. 
i. 142). He entertained Elizabeth at Huston 


|in 1578, but was imprisoned at Ely from 


1588 to his death in 1598, being buried at 
Bury St. Edmunds ‘ from the jail.’ 
Ambrose was educated in Flanders, whither 
several members of the family had fled to 
escape persecution, but he can scarcely be 


/the Ambrose Rookwood who appears in a 
list of papists abroad in 1588 (Cal. State 


Papers, Dom.) In 1600 he succeeded to 
his father’s considerable estates. He was 
indicted for recusancy before the Middlesex 
county sessions in February 1604-5, and 
about Michaelmas following Robert Catesby 
[q. v.], with whom Rookwood had long been 
intimate, loving him ‘as his own soul,’ re- 
vealed to him the ‘ gunpowder plot.’ Rook- 
wood’s accession was sought by the con- 
spirators chiefly on account of his magnifi- 
cent stud of horses. His scruples having 
been removed, Rookwood took up his resi- 
dence at Clopton, near Stratford-on-Avon, 


‘to be near the general rendezvous. On 


31 Oct. or 1 Nov. he removed to London, 
residing with Robert Keyes, a kinsman of 
his wife, and other conspirators at the house 
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of one Elizabeth More. Catesby informed 
him of Fawkes’s arrest soon after midnight 
on 4-5 Nov., but Rookwood, being little 
known in London, remained to gather more 
certain news, and did not flee from the 
capital till eleven o’clock in the morning. 
He overtook Catesby at Brickhill in Buck- 
inghamshire, and together they reached Hol- 
beach. On the 7th a proclamation for his 
arrest was issued at London; on the following 
morning he wasinjured by an explosion of the 
gunpowder the conspirators had collected 
for their defence. In the subsequent struggle 
he was twice wounded, but was taken alive 
and imprisoned in the Tower. He was ex- 
amined on 2 and 10 Dec.; his trial began on 
97 Jan. 1605-6; he pleaded not guilty, was 
condemned, and executed in the Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, with Winter, Keyes, and 
Fawkes, on 81 Jan. On his way from the 
Tower he managed to say farewell to his 
wife, who was lodging in the Strand; he 
expressed regret for his offence, and prayed 
that the king might live long and become a 
catholic. Father Greenway says he was 
beloved by all who knew him. 

Rookwood married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Tyrwhitt of Kettleby, Lincolnshire, 
by whom he had two sons, Robert and 
Henry. Robert, the elder, was knighted by 
James I in 1624, and buried in Stanningfield 
church on 10 June 1679. His son Ambrose 
(1622-1693) married Elizabeth Caldwell of 
Dunton, Essex, and was father of Thomas 
(1658-1726), the last male Rookwood, whose 
daughter Elizabeth (1683-1759) married 
John Gage, ancestor of John Gage Roke- 
wode [q. v.] _Thomas’s brother, 

AmBrosE Rooxwoop (1664-1696), born on 
20 Sept. 1664, entered the army, in which 
he rose to be brigadier under James II, and 
acquired a high reputation for courage and 
honour. He remained an adherent of the 
Jacobite cause, and early in 1696 Sir George 
Barclay [q. v.] enlisted his services in the 
plot to kidnap or assassinate William III. 
In February Sir Thomas Prendergast [4- v.], 
one of the conspirators, turned king’s evi- 
dence. On 27 March Rookwood was found 
in bed in a Jacobite alehouse, and committed 
to Newgate (LurrRe 1, iv. 35; Macavtay, ii. 
564). On 7 April a true bill of high treason 
was found against him at the Middlesex 
county sessions. He was brought before the 
king’s bench on 21 April, being the first 
Englishman who was-tried under the new 
system of procedure. He pleaded not guilty, 
and was defended by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower [q.v.] and Constantine Phipps[q. v.], 
afterwards lord chancellor of Ireland. George 
Porter (ft. 1695) [q. v.], one of the principal | 


conspirators, gave evidence against him. He 
was convicted, and was executed at Tyburn 
on 29 April. In a paper which he delivered 
to the sheriff at the place of execution 
(printed in Proc. Suffolk Archeol. Institute, 
il. 806), Rookwood excused himself on the 
ground that he was only obeying the orders 
of a superior officer. Some ‘ Observations’ 
on this paper were published in 1696 (4to). 


[Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, ii, 
120-47 ; Proc. Bury and West Suffolk Archzol. 
Institute, iii. 303-10; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
passim ; Morris’s Condition of Catholics under 
James I; Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers; Pollen’s Father Henry Garnet, 
p- 16; Jardine’s Narrative of the Gunpowder 
Plot; Winwood’s Memorials ; Gardiner’s History 
of England; Nichols’s Progress of Queen Eliza- 
beth and of James I; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. xli, 863-4, 7th ser. viii. 442, ix. 51. What 
was the Gunpowder Plot? (1896) by Father 
John Gerard, S. J., who throws doubt on the 
traditional story. For the younger Ambrose see 
Coll. Top. et Gen. ii. 148; An Account of the 
Execution of Brigadier Rookwood (1696); The 
Arraignment, Tryal, &c. of A. Rookwood (1696). 

ACEP? 


ROOM, HENRY (1802-1850), portrait- 
painter, born in 1802, was connected with a 
leading family of the evangelical following. 
He obtained some note as a painter of por- 
traits, and received several commissions, 
some of his portraits being engraved. He 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1826. He practised for some time at Bir- 
mingham, He painted a portrait of Thomas 
Clarkson [q. v.] for the central negro eman- 
cipation committee, and also two groups of 
the ‘Interview of Queen Adelaide with the 
Madagascar Princes at Windsor,’ and ‘The 
Caffre Chiefs’ Examination before the House 
of Commons Committee.’ Many of his por- 
traits were executed for the ‘Evangelical 
Magazine. Room died in London on 
27 Aug. 1850, aged 48, 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 1850, 
li. 449; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1898; 
Cat. of the Royal Academy, &c.] LG: 


ROOME, EDWARD (d. 1729), song- 
writer, the son of an undertaker for funerals 
in Fleet Street, was brought up to the law. 
He wrote ‘some of the papers called Pas- 
quin, where by malicious innuendos he 
endeavoured to represent’ Alexander Pope 
‘guilty of malevolent practices with a great 
man [Atterbury], then under prosecution of 
parliament.’ Pope retaliated by associating 
‘Roome’s funereal frown’ in the ‘ Dunciad’ 
with the ‘tremendous brow’ of William 
Popple (1701-1764) [q.v.] and the ‘fierce 
eye’ of Philip Horneck (Dunciad, iii. 152). 


Roos 


On 18 Oct. 1728 Roome succeeded his friend 
Horneck as solicitor to the treasury, and he 
died on 10 Dec. 1729. Fourteen months after 
his death was produced at Drury Lane (8 Feb. 
1731) ‘The Jovial Crew,’ a comic opera, 
adapted from Broome’s play of that name; 
the dialogue was curtailed, some parts 
omitted, and some excellent songs added 
(fifty-three in all), the work conjointly of 
Roome, Concanen, and Sir William Yonge. 
The opera, thus enlivened, had much success, 
and was frequently revived. Pope states that 
the following epigram was made upon Roome: 
You ask why Roome diverts you with his jokes, 
Yet, if he writes, is dull as other folks? 

You wonder at it. This, Sir, is the case: 

The jest is lost unless he prints his face! 


[Baker's Biogr. Dram. 1812, i. 606; Genest’s 
Hist. of the Stage, iii. 287-8 ; Elwin’s Pope, iii. 
100, iv. 54, 172, 344; The Jovial Crew, 1731, 
4to (Brit. Mus. copy, with manuscript note by 
Isaac Reed); Hist. Reg. 1729, Chron. Diary, 
p. 68.] Das. 


ROOS. [See Ros.] 


ROOTH, DAVID (1573-1650), bishop of 
Ossory. [See Roru.] 


ROPER, ABEL (1665-1726), tory jour- 
nalist, younger son of Isaac Roper, was born 
at Atherstone in Warwickshire in 1665. He 
was adopted in 1677 by his uncle, Abel 
Roper, who published books from 1638 at 
the Spread Eagle, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street; he was master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1677, and gave the 
company a large silver flagon (ARBER, Jran- 
script of Stationers’ Registers, iv. 429; Mr. 
Waller's Speech in Parliament, 6 July 1641 ; 
Hist. MSS, Comm. 9th Rep. 11.76; NicHots, 
Lit, Anecd. iii. 579). When he was four- 
teen, young Roper was apprenticed to his 
uncle, but on the latter’s death, in 1680, he 
was turned over to the printer Christopher 
Wilkinson. Heshowed a talent for learning, 
and is said to have spoken Greek by rote be- 
fore he understood Latin. | Under his uncle’s 
will (P.C.C. 40 Bath) he received 100/. on the 
completion of his apprenticeship, with all the 
elder Roper’s copyrights; and having married, 
when he was thirty, the widow of his last 
master, he set up business in one side of a 
saddler’sshop near Bell Yard, opposite Middle 
Temple Gate, but afterwards he moved next 
door to the Devil tavern, at the sign of the 
Black Dog. 

Roper is said to have worked for the revo- 
lution, and to have been the first printer of 
‘Lilliburlero.’ The preface to ‘The Life 
of William Fuller, the pretenied evidence,’ 
1692, is signed by Roper. A warrant was 
issued for his arrest in May 1696, on an in- 
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formation that, under the name of John 
Chaplin, he had printed a paper on the 
assassination plot called ‘An Account of a 
most horrid Conspiracy against the Life of 
his most sacred Majesty,’ with intent to give 
notice to the people mentioned in it to fly 
from justice. He had been committed to 
prison on 18 April, but must have been re- 
leased soon afterwards (Add. MS, 28941, f. 
92; Lurrrect, Brief Relation,iv.47). Roper 
sided with Tom Brown, the comic writer 
(1663-1704), in his quarrel with Richard 
Kingston [q. v.], and after 1700 he undertook 
the publication of Brown’s works. Brown 
subsequently assisted Roper in ‘The Auction 
of Ladies,’ a series of lampoons which ran 
to eight or nine numbers. Roper got into 
trouble with the Earl of Nottingham for his 
‘Newsletters into the Country,’ with Secre- 
tary Boyle, and with Secretary Trumbull for 
printing a play without license, and he was 
summoned before the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen for reflecting upon the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners. A French- 
man named Fontive, who wrote the ‘ Post- 
man,’ was Roper’s assistant, and afterwards 
his partner. 

In May 1695 Roper had started anewspaper 
called the ‘ Post Boy,’ which appeared three 
times a week, and was the rival of the whig 
‘Flying Post,’ begun by George Ridpath (d. 
1726) [q. v.] in the same month. Roper’s 
enemies said he wrote for either party, accord- 
ing ashe was paid. John Dunton, who com- 
mend’s Roper’s honesty, says that the ‘ Post 
Boy’ was written by a man named Thomas, 
and on his death by Abel Boyer [q. v.], com- 
piler of the ‘Annals of Queen Anne,’ which 
Roper published (cf. Life and Errors, 1818, 

p- 210, 431-3). After editing the ‘ Post 
Boy? for Roper for four years, Boyer grew 
dissatisfied and started a ‘True Post Boy’ of 
his own, which, he complained, Roper tried 
to burke (ef. Mr. Boyer’s Case, August 1709; 
Nicuots, Lit. Anecd. iv. 83). 

When Steele lost the post of gazetteer in 
October 1710, Roper, on whose behalf Lord 
Denbigh had written to Lord Dartmouth as 
early as June, was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the vacant post [see Kine, WILLIAM, 
1663-1712; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. 
v. 296, 298]. Next year (November 1711) 
Roper gave great offence by papers printed 
in the ‘Post Boy’ on behalf of the pro- 
posed peace, and, upon complaint of the 
envoys extraordinary from the king of Portu- 
gal and the Duke of Savoy, he was arrested 
on a warrant from Lord Dartmouth, and 
bound over to appear at the court of queen’s 
bench. He escaped further punishment by | 
begging pardon and publishing a recantation. 
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It was suspected that men of greater impor- 
tance were behind the scenes and made use 
of Roper’s paper for party purposes (BoYER, 
Political State of Great Britain, 1711, pp. 
670-8; Wentworth Papers, pp. 212,215). We 
know that Swift sometimes sent paragraphs 
to the ‘ Post Boy,’ ‘as malicious as possible, 
and very proper for Abel Roper, the printer 
of it’ (Journal to Stella, 17 Nov. and 12 Dec. 
1712, 26 Jan.1713). The pamphlet ‘ Cursory 
but Curious Observations of Mr. Abel R—er, 
upon a late famous Pamphlet entitled “ Re- 
marks on the Preliminary Articles offered by 
the F. K. in hopes to procure a general 
Peace,”’ 1711, appears to be mainly a satire 
upon Roper, who is made to say, ‘I am called 
Abel, without the least respect to the stationI 
bear in the present ministry.’ Another piece, 
‘Tory Annals, faithfully extracted out of 
Abel Roper’s famous writings, vulgarly called 
“Post Boy and Supplement,” *1712, is in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (cf. AsHTon, 
Queen Anne, ii. 67-74). 

‘ The Character of Richard St[ee Jle, Esq., 
with some remarks by Toby, Abel’s kinsman,’ 
appeared on 12 Noy. 1718, and was often 
mentioned in the ‘Post Boy.’ This libel 
was either by Dr. William Wagstaffe, in 
whose ‘ Miscellaneous Works’ it appeared in 
1726, or by Swift ; it was certainly not by 
Roper (AirKen, Life of Steele, i. 410-15, ii. 
3802; Dirks, Papers of a Critic, i. 366-82; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd and 6th ser; Cat. Prints 
in Brit. Mus. ii. 293, 385-7). The writer of 
a well-informed but hostile pamphlet called 
‘ Some Memoirs of the Life of Abel, Toby’s 
Uncle, by Dr. Andrew Tripe,’ which appeared 
on 11 Dec. 1725, says that ‘Toby’ was Roper’s 
nephew, Edward King, son of Thomas King, 
a farrier of Coventry, and Ruth Roper, Abel’s 
sister; King helped in his uncle’s business. 

Soon after Queen Anne’s death the ‘ Post 
Boy’ gave offence to the whig government, 
and Roper was examined on 27 Aug. 1714. 
He said he had for some time not been con- 
cerned in the paper; and John Morphew, the 
publisher of it, said he did not know the 
author of the offending articles, but that it 
was long since he had accounted to Roper 
for the profits (State Papers, Dom. George I, 
bdle. i. Nos. 338, 36). Subsequently Roper 
sank into obscurity, and he died on 5 Feb. 
1726, the same day as his old opponent Rid- 
path, leaving behind inthe ‘ Post Boy’ ‘ abun- 
dant testimonials of his zeal for indefeasible 
hereditary right, for monarchy, passive obe- 
dience, the church, the queen, and the doctor’ 
(Read’s Weekiy Journal, 12 Feb. ; Daily Post, 
7 Feb. 1726). By his will, dated 19 Aug. 
1725 (P.C.C. 57 Plymouth), his property 
was to be divided into three equal parts, 
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according to the custom of the city of London, 
one part going to his wife, Mary Roper, and 
the second to his son Francis. Out of the 
third portion of his property he left to his 
son his right and title to the copy of cer- 
tain books, and small legacies to his brother, 
John Roper of Atherstone, and others. There 
is an engraving of Roper, with his nephew 
Toby, by Vandergucht (published in March 
1713), and a mezzotint by G. White, after 
H. Hysing. 

[Some Memoirs of the Life of Abel, Toby’s 
Uncle, by Dr. Andrew Tripe, 1726; Noble’s Con- 
tinuation of Granger, 1806, ii. 308-11; Caul- 
field’s Portraits of Remarkable Persons (Revolu- 
tion to George IT), i. 142-5; Bromley’s Portraits, 
p. 241; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd.] G. A. A. 


ROPER, MARGARET (1605-1544), 
daughter of Sir Thomas More. {See under 
Mors, Str THomas, and Roppr, WILLIAM. } 


ROPER, ROPER STOTE DONNISON 
(1771-1823 ?), legal writer, born on 9 March 
1771, was only son of the Rev. Watson 
Stote Donnison of Trimdon, Durham. 
Through his mother, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Jonathan Sparke, esq., of Hutton- 
Henry (by Elizabeth daughter of William 
Roper, esq., of Clayport), he became heir to 
the Trimdon estates, the property of the 
Roper family, and at the age of about twenty- 
five assumed the surname of Roper. On 
29 March 1793 he was admitted at Gray’s 
Inn, and on 6 Feb. 1799 was called to the 
bar. In 1805 he appeared in the ‘ Law List’ 
as of 2 Lincoln’s Inn Square, equity draughts- 
man. His name figured there for the last 
time in 1823. Roper Stote Donnison Rowe 
Roper of Trimdon, probably a son, married, 
25 Oct. 1838, Jemima Margaret, daughter of 
the Rey. John Gilpin of Sedbury Park, York- 
shire (BuRKE, Landed Gentry). 

Roper was the author of several legal 
works. The first, a ‘Treatise upon the Law 
of Legacies, appeared in 1799, and was re- 
issued in 1805. It was commended by Lord 
Eldon, Story, and Kent. The author at his 
death left a portion of it thoroughly revised. 
The work was completed by Henry Hopley 
White, and issued in two volumes, 1828, as 
a third edition. A fourth edition appeared 
in 1847, and a second American edition in 
1848. Roperalso published ‘Treatise on the 
Revocation and Republication of Wills and 
Testaments, together with tracts upon the 
law concerning Baron and Ferme,’ 1800, 8vo 
(American edition, 1803), and ‘Treatise on 
the Law of Property arising from the Rela- 
tion between Husband and Wife,’ 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo. A second edition of the latter, with 
additions, was issued by E. Jacob in 1826, 
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and American editions appeared in 1824, 
1841, and 1850. J.E. Bright’s ‘Treatise on 
the Law of Husband and Wife’ (1849) was 
largely founded on it. 

[Surtees’s Hist. of Durham, i. 105-7, ii. 205; 
Foster’s Gray's Inn Register ; Law Lists; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1863 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Lz G. N, 


ROPER, SAMUEL (d. 1658), antiquary, 
was eldest son of Thomas Roper of Heanor, 
Derbyshire, by his second wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Alvered Gresbrooke of Mid- 
dleton, Warwickshire. About 1615 Dugdale 
made the acquaintance of Roper, and after- 
wards became connected with him by mar- 
riage. Roper, who lived for some time at 
Monk’s-Kirby, Warwickshire, aided Dugdale 
in his history of the county, making investi- 


gations which resulted in the discovery of 


‘ foundations of old walls and Roman bricks.’ 
Dugdale, in his ‘ Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire,’ mentions him as ‘4 gentleman learned 
and judicious, and singularly well seen in 
antiquities.’ Roper also had chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and there Dugdale first met, 
in 1638, Roger Dodsworth [q. v.], his future 
collaborator in the ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum’ (Life of Dugdale, ed. Hamper, p. 10). 
Roper worked out the genealogy of his own 
family with great industry, and his Bee 
fills several pages in the ‘ Visitation of Derby- 
shire’ of 1654. It isillustrated by numerous 
extracts from deeds and drawings of seals; 
but the proofs are usually taken from private 
muniments, which are seldom corroborated 
by publicrecords. It satisfied Dugdale, who 
repeated it in his ‘ Visitation of Derbyshire’ 
of 1662. In the ‘Visitation’ of 1654 Roper 
is called ‘ collonell for the parlament.’ He 
died on 1 Sept. 1658. 

Roper married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth, 
Warwickshire, and had issue two sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, Samuel 
Roper (1633-1678), who inherited his father’s 
antiquarian tastes, died unmarried. 

[Dugdale’s Life, ed. Hamper, pp. 8, 10, 108, 
166-7, 286, 287,and Antiquities of Warwickshire, 
ed. Thomas, pp. 74, 286-7 2. ; Chester Waters’s 
Chesters of Chichely (giving Roper pedigree).] 

G. Le G. N. 

ROPER, WILLIAM (1496-1578) bio- 
grapher of Sir Thomas More, was eldest son 
of John Roper, by his wife Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Fineux, chief justice of the 
king’s bench. The father, who had property 
both at Eltham in Kent and in St. Dun- 
stan’s parish, Canterbury, was sheriff of 
Kent in 1521, and long held the office of 
clerk of the pleas or prothonotary of the 
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court of king’s bench ; he was buried in the 
Roper vault in the chapel of St. Nicholas 
in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury, on 
7 April 1524. He made his will on 27 Jan, 
1528, and it is printed at length in ‘ Archzo- 
logia Cantiana’ (ii. 153-74). The provisions, 
which ignored the Kentish custom of gavel- 
kind, were so complicated that an act of 
parliament, which was passed in 1529, was 
needed to give effect to them. John Roper’s 
widow Jane wrote to Thomas Cromwell on 
16 Noy. 1539 begging him to bestow the 
post of attorney to Anne of Cleves (about to 
become queen of England) on John Pil- 
borough, husband of her second daughter, 
Elizabeth ; the letter isin the public. record 
office (cf. Archeologia Cant. iv. 237-8). The 
elder Roper’s youngest son, Christopher (d. 
1558-9), of lynsted Lodge, Kent, was 
escheator for the county in 1550; he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Blore of 
Teynham, Kent, and was grandfather of Sir 
John Roper, who was created Baron Teyn- 
ham on 9 July 1616; the peerage is still 
held by a descendant. 

William, the eldest son, was, according to 
Wood, educated at one of the universities. 
Under his father’s will he inherited the 
larger part of the family property, including 
estates at Eltham and St. Dunstan’s, Can- 
terbury. In 1523, when his father made his 
will, William held jointly with him the 
office of clerk of the pleas or prothonotary 
of the court of king’s bench. This post he 
subsequently held alone for life. His legal 
duties apparently brought him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas More, and about 1525 he mar- 
ried More’s accomplished eldest daughter, 
Margaret (for an account of her see art, 
Mors, Str THomas). More showed much 
affection for Roper. After his father-in- 
law’s execution in 1535, Roper compiled a 
charmingly sympathetic life of More, which 
is the earliest of More’s biographies and the 
chief source of information respecting More’s 
personal history. It was first published at 
Paris in 1626 under the title ‘The Life, 
Arraignement, and Death of that Mirrour of 
all true Honour and Vertue, Syr Thomas 
More’ [for bibliography see art. Mors, Siz 
THomas, ad fin. ] 

Roper was an ardent catholic to the last, 
and during Queen Mary’s reign took a part in 
publiclife. He had previously sat for Brtm- 
ber (1529), Rochester (1545), and Winches- 
ter (1553), and he was returned in 1554 to 
Mary’s second and third parliaments as mem- 
ber for Rochester. In Mary’s lasttwo parlia- 
ments (October 1555 and January 1557-8) 
he sat for Canterbury. He did not re-enter 
the House of Commons after Queen Mary’s 
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death. As a catholic he fell under the sus- 
picion of Queen Elizabeth’s privy council. 
On 8 July 1568 he was summoned before it 
for having relieved with money certain per- 
sons who had fled the country, and had 
printed books against the queen’s govern- 
ment. He made his submission, and on 
25 Nov. 1569 entered into a bond to be of 
good behaviour and to appear before the 
council when summoned (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1547-80, pp. 311, 347). Roper and 
Sir William Cordell, master of the rolls, 
were nominated by Sir Thomas Whyte 
visitors of his new foundation of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, during life. The validity 
of their appointment was disputed in July 
1571 by Robert Horne, bishop of Winchester 
(ib. p. 417). After fifty-four years of tenure 
of his post of prothonotary of the king’s 
bench, he resigned it in 1577 to his eldest 
son Thomas. He died on 4 Jan. 1577-8, 
and was buried in St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Canterbury. His wife Margaret had diedin 
1544. By her he left two sons, Thomas 
and Anthony, and three daughters. Thomas, 
the elder son, who succeeded to the pro- 
perty at Eltham, was buried on 26 Feb. 
1597-8 in St. Dunstan’s Church, where there 
is an elaborate inscription to his memory; 
he left issue by his wife Lucy, youngest 
daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, and sister 
of the first viscount Montagu. William 
Roper’s family died out in the male line at 
the end of the seventeenth century, when 
Elizabeth Roper, wife of Edward Henshaw 
of Hampshire, became sole heiress of the 
Eltham and St. Dunstan’s estates. 


{Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, ed. Drake, pt. i. 
(Hundred of Blackheath), 1886, pp. 189 sq.; 
Sprott’s Chronicle, ed. Hearne, p. 330; J. M. 
Cowper’s Reg. of St. Dunstan’s Church, Can- 
terbury, 1887 ; Foster’s Peerage ; Wood’s Athenze 
Oxon. ed. Bliss; Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More ; art. Str Tuomas Morsz.] Saal: 


RORY or RURY OGE (d. 1578), Irish 
rebel. [See O’Mors, Rory. ] 


RORY O’MORE (fi. 1620-1652), Irish 
rebel. [See O’Morn, Rory. ] 


ROS or ROOS or Hamtraxs, Lorn. 
See Manners, THomas, afterwards first 
ARL OF Ruruann, d. 1543.] 


ROS or ROSSE, JOHN be (d. 1332), 
bishop of Carlisle, was a member of a Here- 
fordshire family, and is said to have been a 
son of Robert, first baron Ros of Hamlake or 
Helmsley [see under Ros, W1nLIAM DE]. He 
held the living of Ross, Herefordshire, before 
1307 (Rosurts, Calendarium. Genealogicum, 


ii. 742; Buss, Cal. Pap. Reg. ii. 72), and 


on 17 May of that year, when he was canon 
of Hereford, had leave of absence while pro- 
secuting his studies (2. ii. 29), He held 
the prebends of Moreton Parva and Moreton 
Magna at Hereford (Lu Nuvu, Fast: Lccl. 
Angl, i. 514, 516), and previously to 1308 
was archdeacon of Salop (2. i. 483). 
On 17 Oct. 1810, when he is described as 
clerk of Thomas Jorz [q. v.], cardinal of St. 
Sabina, he had license to visit his archdea- 
conry by deputy for three years (Cal. Pap. 
Reg. ii. 74). He was perhaps permanently 
attached to the Roman curia, and his name 
appears frequently in papal mandates down 
to his accession to the bishopric (2d. passim). 
On 25 March 1317 he is styled papal chap- 
lain, and on 5 Noy. 1817 as papal auditor 
had license to enjoy his hertshiees although 
non-resident while in the papal service. He 
ceded his archdeaconry on 7 June 1318, but 
about the same time seems to have obtained 
canonries at Wells and Salisbury (2. ii. 
173-4, 187; Wells Cathedral MSS. p. 154). 
Previously to 16 Feb. 1825 he was provided. 
to Carlisle by the pope, and on 24 April was 
consecrated at the papal court (2b. ii. 468, 
470; Chron. de Lanercost, p. 253). He re- 
ceived the temporalities on 25 June. The 
diocese of Carlisle suffered much from the 
Scottish war, and Rosse seems to have been 
frequently non-resident, on which ground 
complaint was made in 1831, when he was 
living at Horncastle (Calendar of Documents 
relating to Scotland, ii. 742; cf. NicoLson 
and Bury, ii. 264). Rosse died in 1332 be- 
fore 11 May, and was taken for burial to the 
south, whence he came (Chron. de Lanercost, 
p. 276). 

[Nicolson and Burn’s Hist. of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, ii. 264 ; Letters from Northern 
Registers(Rolls Ser.); other authors dnoted.] 


ROS, ROBERT bz (d. 1227), surnamed 
Fursan, baron, was the son of Everard de 
Ros of Helmsley or Hamlake in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The family also held 
lands in Holderness, where was situated 
Ros, to which they gave, or from which they 
received, their name. Robert succeeded to his 
father’s lands in 1191, paying a relief of one 
thousand marks. In 1195 he was bailiffand 
castellan of Bonneville-sur-Touques in Lower 
Normandy, near which the Norman lands of 
the family lay (Starteron, Magni Rotuli 
Scaccartt Normannia, vol. i. pp. cxl, clxiv, 
vol. ii. pp. lxxvi, lxxvii). In 1196, after a 
battle between the men of Philip Augustus 
and those of Richard I, Richard handed 
over to Robert’s keeping Hugh de Chaumont, 


Ros 


a wealthy knight and intimate friend of 
Philip Augustus. Robert imprisoned him 
in his castle of Bonneville. But his ser- 
vant, the keeper of the castle, William 
D’Epinay, was bribed into conniving at 
Hugh’s escape. Richard, angry at the loss 
of so important a prisoner, ordered D’Epinay 
to be hanged, and imposed a fine of twelve 
hundred marks on his master. Two hun- 
dred and forty marks of this were still 
unpaid on 29 Jan. 1204, when King John 
ees one hundred marks (Patent Rolls, 
p. 38). 

Immediately after his accession John sent 
Robert and others to William the Lion of 
Scotland, Robert’s father-in-law, to arrange 
an interview between the two sovereigns for 
20 Nov. 1199 (Roe. Hov. iv. 140). On 
6 Jan. 1200 he received from the king a 
grant of all the honours and lands which had 
belonged to Walter Espec in the county of 
Northumberland, including Wark, where 
Robert built a castle [see Esprc, WALTER]. 
In the succeeding years he witnessed several 
royal charters, chiefly at places in the north 
of England, but on 7 Oct. 1203 was again at 
Bonneville-sur-Touques (Charter Rolls, p. 
111 5), and seems to have been in Normandy 
in John’s service during the later months of 
that year, returning to England before 
22 Feb. 1204, when he was at York (7b. pp. 
114 a, 1196; Rotuk Normannie, p. 1138). 
In the spring of 1205 he had some difficulty 
with John, possibly about the balance of 
his fine, and his lands were ordered to be 
seized (Close Rolis, i. 24 6), but an order for 
their restoration was soon issued (7. i. 81). 
On 28 Feb. 1206 he received license, whenever 
he should take the cross, to pledge his lands 
for money to any one of the king’s subjects 
any time during the following three: years 
(Hunter, Rotuli Selecti, p. 17). This per- 
mission was renewed on 26 Feb. 1207. We 
do not know whether Robert took the crusad- 
ing vow. For some reason, possibly on ac- 
count of the arrears of his fine, his son 
Robert was in the king’s hands as a hostage 
on 18 Feb. of that year (Patent Rolls, p. 59 6). 
Robert seems to have let another prisoner 
escape, a certain Thomas de Bekering, and 
on 28 Dec. 1207 was acquitted of a fine of 
three hundred marks for this new offence 
(Close Rolis, i. 99). On 10 April 1209 he 
was sent with others by the king to meet 
the king of Scotland (Patent Rolls, p. 91). 

In 1212 Robert seems to have assumed 
the monastic habit, and on 15 May of that 
year John therefore handed over the custody 
of his lands to Philip de Ulecot (Close 
Rolls, i. 116 6). His profession cannot, how- 
ever, have lasted long, for on 80 Jan. 1213 
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the king committed to him the forest and 
county of Cumberland (Patent Rolls, p. 964), 
while on 26 Feb. he was made one of a com- 
mission to inquire into grievances, more es- 
pecially the exactions of the royal officers 
in the counties of Lincoln and York (id. p.97). 
Among other royal favours which he received 
this year was that of a license to send across 
the seas a ship laden with wool and hides to 
bring back wine in exchange (9 Sept. Close 
Rolls, i. 149 6). He interceded with the 
king in favour of his suzerain in Holderness, 
William of Aumiale, and succeeded in get- 
ting him a safe-conduct as a preliminary to 
areconciliation (1 Oct. Patent Rolls, p. 104d). 
On 38 Oct. he was one of the witnesses to 
John’s surrender of the kingdom to the pope, 
and was one of the twelve great men who 
undertook to compel John to keep his pro- 
mises made in favour of the English church 
(Charter Rolls, p. 195; Litere Cantuarienses, 
Rolls Ser. i. 21), During the troubled year 
1214 and the early part of 1215 he continued 
in John’s service as sheriff of Cumberland, 
and on 10 April 1215 received the royal 
manors of Sowerby, Carleton, and Qulsby, 
all near Penrith in Cumberland and West- 
moreland (Close Rolls, i. 194). About the 


-same time John ordered Peter des Roches 


[g. v.] to do all that he could to secure the 
election of Robert’s aunt as abbess of Bark- 
ing, and in no wise permit the election of 
the sister. of Robert Fitz Walter, one of the 
baronial leaders (2. i. 202), 

But John failed, despite these favours, to 
secure Ros’s adherence in his struggle with 
the barons. According to Roger of Wend- 
over (ii, 114), Ros was one of the chief 
‘incentors of this pest’ (ie. the baronial 
resistance to the king) in the meeting of 
the magnates at Stamford in the week 
following 19 April. He was one of the 
twenty-five barons elected to compel the 
observance of the Great charter (Mart. 
Paris, ii, 605), and took part in the resis- 
tance to John after his absolution from his 
oath by the pope. In consequence he was 
excommunicated by Innocent IV in January 
1216 (Roe. WEND. ii. 169). After the king’s 
successes in the north in the early part of 
that year, a castle belonging to Robert was 
one of the only two that remained in the 
possession of the barons in the north of 
England (7b. ii. 167). John granted-his 
lands to William, earl of Aumale, on 27 Jan, 
1216 (Close Rolls, i, 246 >), He was sum- 
moned to deliver up Carlisle Castle, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to do so, merely asking 
for a safe-conduct for an interview, which the 
king promised (7d. i. 269). John repeated 
the offer on 12 April, but it led to nothing, 
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Robert held the government of Northum- 
berland, and seems to have continued his 
resistance even after John’s death. His son 
William was captured at Lincoln in May 
1217 (Cont. Gerv. Cant. ii. 111). 

Robert in time submitted, and Henry III 
commanded his manors of Sowerby, Carleton, 
and Oulsby to be restored to him on 23 July 
1218, and orders to different bailiffs of the 
king to allow him to hold his lands un- 
molested were issued on 22 Nov. 1220 (Close 
Rolls, i. 441). In February 1221 he was 
summoned to help in besieging and destroy- 
ing Skipsea Castle (2b. i. 4746). In 1222 
he seems to have complained to the king 
that the king of Scotland was encroaching on 
English territory, anda commission of inquiry 
was appointed (2b. i.496 6). Whether it was 
’ that the sheriff of Cumberland, apparently 
Walter, bishop of Carlisle, had delayed to 
restore his lands through jealousy, or that 
they had been seized again, their restoration 
was again ordered on 24 May 1222. On 
23 May of the following year the king forbade 
the same sheriff of Cumberland to exact 
tallages from the royal manors given to 
Robert. A renewed order to give Robert 
seisin of these manors on 6 Feb. 1225 seems 
to point to further disobedience to the king’s 
former orders (20. ii. 15). Robert witnessed 
the third reissue of the Great charter on 
11 Feb. of that year. On 26 Feb. 1226 
Henry ordered the barons of the exchequer 
to deduct from the firm of the county owing 
by Walter, bishop of Carlisle, the revenues 
of the royal manors given to Robert de Ros. 
Robert again took the monastic habit 
before 18 Jan. 1227 (2b. ii. 166 6). He died 
in that year, and was buried in the Temple 
Church at London. He married Isabella, 
daughter of William the Lion, king of Scot- 
land, and had by her two sons: William 
(d. 1257-8), whose son Robert, first baron 
Ros, is noticed under William de Ros, second 
baron Ros; and Robert de Ros, Baron Ros 
of Wark[q.v.] He gave the manor of Ribston 
(West Riding of Yorkshire) to the knights 
templars,who established a commandery there 
(StapLeton, Magni Rotuli Seaccarit Norm. 
vol. ii. p. Ixxvil). He also gave several 
houses in York to the same order (Close Rolls, 
i. 117 6). He founded the leprosery of St. 
Thomas the Martyr at Bolton (probably in 
Northumberland, five and a half miles west 
of Alnwick) (Close Rolls, ii. 182). 


{Rotuli Chartarum Johannis, Rotuli Litte- 
rarum Clausarum, and Rotuli Litterarum Paten- 
tium, Rotuli Normannie, and Hunter’s Rotuli 
Belecti, all published bythe Record Commission ; 
Roger of Hoveden, Roger of Wendover, Matthew 
Paris, Shirley’s Letters of Henry III (Rolls Ser.) ; 
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Dugdale’s Baronage of England, i. 546; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, i. 269 ; Poulson’s Holderness ; 
Stapleton’s Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniz, 
2 vols. 8yo, 1840. ] W.E. R. 


ROS, ROBERT pz, Baron Ros oF Wark 
(d. 1274), was the second son of Robert de 
Ros (d. 1227) [q. v.], and inherited from him 
the lordship of Wark anda baronyin Scotland. 
He is very liable to be confused with his 
nephew and contemporary, Robert de Ros of 
Helmsley or Hamlake and Belvoir (d. 1285) 
[see under Ros, WILLIAM DE, second Baron 
Ros]. He is first mentioned as being in the 
king’s hands as a hostage on 13 Feb. 1207 
(Patent Rolls, p. 596). He was associated 
with the justices of the bench by a writ dated 
6 July 1234, and in the month of August of 
that year was appointed a justice on three 
ttinera. In 1237 he was constituted chief jus- 
tice of theforestsin the northern counties, and 
was still filling that office on 24 Sept. 1242 
(‘Réles Gascons,’ ed. Michel, in Coll. de Docu- 
ments Inédits, i. 16). About that time he 
seems to have retired to his Scottish barony, 
and in 1244 concurred in sending the king of 
Scotland’s treaty of peace with Henry III 
to Innocent IV for confirmation. In 1252, on 
the marriage of Henry III’s daughter Mar- 
garet to Alexander III of Scotland, the king of 
England appointed Robert, who seems at the 
time to have held the office of marshal of his 
household, one of the guardians of the young 
queen (Marr. Paris, Hist. Maj. v.272). Three 
years later the king accused Robert and his 
co-guardians of ill-treating the queen. A 
certain physician named Reginald, to whom 
she is said to have confided her troubles, died 
mysteriously, not without suspicion of poison, 
after remonstrating with and threatening 
the guardians. Henry went towards Scot- 
land with an army, and sent Richard, earl 
of Gloucester, and John Mansel to make in- 
quiries. They entered Edinburgh Castle in 
the guise of simple men-at-arms of Robert de 
Ros, and gained access to the queen, who com- 
plained that she was in a sort of imprison- 
ment. She was not allowed to travel through 
her kingdom, have a special household, or 
even choose her own bed-chamber women, 
‘nor wasshe allowed to live with her husband 
as his wife.’ The royal emissaries brought 
this separation to an end, and summoned 
Robert and his companions to answer for 
their conduct. They pleaded the extreme 
youth of the king and queen (7d. v. 504). 
The wealth of Robert and his fellows also 
excited the cupidity of the needy and extra- 
vagant Henry III. Though the earl marshal 
took his part, Wark and others of Robert’s 
lands were seized and his movable property 
confiscated and sold. A fine of one thousand 
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marks was imposed on him, but was after- | 


wards remitted (7. v. 580, 569). Henry’s 
treatment of him bore its natural fruits, and 
in the barons’ war we find him on the anti- 
royalist side. He and others on 4 March 
1263 promised to observe any truce granted 
by ‘dominus Edwardus’ (Royal Letters of 
Henry III, i. 244). On 18 Dec. of the same 
year he was one of the barons who agreed 
to submit to the arbitration of St. Louis 
(Stusss, Select Charters, 6th edit. p. 407). 
In 1264 a Robert de Ros helped to hold 
Northampton against Henry III (Contin. 
Gury. Cant. ii. 234; Wrxus, iv.166). He 
died between 20 Noy. 1273 and 20 Nov. 
1274. 

He married Margaret, daughter and sole 
heiress of Peter de Brus, and left a son 
Robert, who was still a minor at his father’s 
death. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 458 ; Roberts’s 
Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 211, 230; Baker's 
Northamptonshire, i. 269; Dndgale’s Baronage 
of England, i. 546; Chron. de Melsa, ii. 128; 
Annales de Burton, i. 387; Matt. Paris’s His- 
toria Major, and Wykes in Annales Monastici, 
vol, iv. loc. cit.] W. #E. R. 


ROS, WILLIAM pz, second Baron Ros 
(da. 1317), born before 1260, was son of 
Robert de Ros, first baron Ros of Helmsley 
or Hamlake, who died in 1285, and Isabel, 
daughter and heiress of William d’Albini of 
Belvoir (Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 358). 
The father was grandson of Robert de Ros, 
surnamed Furfan [q. v.], son of William de 
Ros (d. 1258), by his wife Lucia, daughter of 
Reginald Fitz-Piers, and nephew of Robert 
de Ros, baron Ros of Wark (d. 1274) [q. v.] 
On 24 Oct. 1248 Henry III granted a respite 
for a debt owing from the father to the 
crown (Excerpta e Rotulis Finium, ii. 42). In 
1276-1277 the first baron Ros went by 
license on a pilgrimage to St. Edmund of 
Pontigny (Dep.-Keeper of the Public Records, 
46th Rep. App. p. 268); he died in 1285 
(Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 358), leaving, 
besides William, a son Robert, and possibly 
a third son, John de Ros [q.v.], bishop of 
Carlisle. 

William, the second baron, who acquired 
Belvoir Castle in right of his mother, first 
appears as a member of the king’s suite in his 
expedition to Wales in 1277 (Deputy-Keeper 
of Publ. Rec. 46th Rep. p. 268). In June 
1291 he was in Scotland on the king’s ser- 
vice (Cal. of Patent Rolls, Edward I, p. 483), 
and also appeared among the claimants to 
the Scottish crown on account of the mar- 
riage of his great-grandfather, Robert de 
Ros, called Furfan, with Isabella, daughter 
of William the Lion (RyM=R, new edit, 11.75; 
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RisHANeER, p. 125). When his petition came 
to be examined on Friday, 7 Noy. 1292, he 
said his advisers were not present, and re- 
ceived a respite till the morrow. On Sunday, 
9 Nov. he withdrew his claim (‘Annales 
Regni Scotia’ in RisHaneER, p. 276). In 
1296 his cousin, Robert de Ros of Wark, son 
of Robert de Ros (d. 1274) [q. v.], fled into 
Scotland and joined the Scots. William 
asked for reinforcements to defend Wark 
Castle. These were sent by the king, but 
were surprised and cut to pieces by Robert 
(RisHANGER, pp. 155-6). “William received 
the confiscated lands of his cousin, and seems 
tohaveremained faithful. He wasin Gascony 
in the king’s service on 24 Jan. 1297, and 
deputed the guardianship of Wark Castle to 
his brother Robert (Stevenson, Documents 
illustrative of the History of Scotland, ii. 
161-2). He joined in the letter of the barons 
from Lincoln to the pope in 1801, in which 
they asserted Hdward’s rights over Scotland, 
and disputed Boniface VIII’s right to in- 
terfere (‘ Annales Londonienses’ in StuBss’s 
Chron. of Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 123). On 
8 Nov. 1307 he and Robert, earl of Angus, 
wereappointed jointly and severally to defend 
the county of Northumberland against the in- 
cursions of the Scots (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. II, 
1307-18, p. 14). On 6 Aug. 1309 he joined 
in the letter to the pope from Stamford on 
ecclesiastical abuses (Annales Londonienses, 
i. 162). Archbishop Greenfield summoned 
him to a council at York on 1 Jan. 1315 to 
devise means of resistance to the threatened 
Scottish invasion after the defeat of Ban- 
nockburn, and to another on the Monday 
after Ascension day of the same year (5 May) 
(Letters from the Northern Registers, i. 237, 
247), 

William died in 1317. On 10 June 1309 
he gave the manor of Warter to the Augus- 
tinian priory of Warter, East Riding of York- 
shire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. II, 1807-18, p. 
161). Heseems to have also been a benefac- 
tor of the Cistercian abbey of Thornton in 
Lincolnshire, and of the Augustinian priory 
of Pentney in Norfolk (Calendarium Genea- 
logicum, ii. 699, 719). 

He married Maud, daughter and coheiress 
of John de Vaux of Walton, Norfolk, leav- 
ing three sons— William, John (see below), 
and Thomas—and three daughters: Agnes, 
Margaret,and Matilda. He-was succeeded by 
his eldest son, William, third baron Ros (d. 
1342), whose son William, fourth baron Ros 
(1826-1852), by Margaret, daughter of Ralph 
Neville, accompanied Edward IIT to France 
in 1846, was knighted by the king at La 
Hogue, and died in Palestine in 1352 (ADam 
pe Murimurn, p. 200; Chronicon Galfridi 
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le Baker de Swynebroke, ed. Thompson, p. 79 ; 
Baxsur, Northamptonshire, i. 269). 
‘William’s second son, JoHN DE Ros, BARON 
Ros (d. 1838), admiral, was in 1322 with Ed- 
ward II at Byland as one of his ‘ secretarii 
et familiarii’ when Edward was surprised 
and nearly captured by the Scots (‘ Gesta 
Edwardi de Carnarvon’ in Stusss’s Chron. 
Edw. I and Edw. II, ii. 79). He afterwards 
joined the court party, who were opposed to 
Ddwasd II, and accompanied Queen Isabella 
when she landed at Harwich on 24 Sept. 
1326 (2b. 11.86). In the new reign he became 
seneschal of the royal household, an office 
similar to that which had been held by his 
ancestor Robert (d. 1274) (‘Annales Paulini’ 
in Stusss’s Chron. Edw. Land Edw. I1,i. 332). 
He stood bail for his wife’s nephew Hugh, 
son of Hugh le Despencer, who was pardoned 
by Edward III. In 1337 he and Robert de 
Ufford (afterwards Karl of Suffolk) [q. v.] 
were appointed admirals jointly and severally 
of the fleets from the mouth of the Thames 
northwards, with power of impressing men 
by force (RYMER, new edit., 11. 956). He 
was ordered to escort to France the embassy 
which Edward was sending thither, consist- 
ing of Henry, bishop of Lincoln, and the 
earls of Salisbury and Huntingdon, as it was 
rumoured that pirates and others of the king’s 
enemies had planned their capture (7d. ii. 
975; HemIncBuRGH, ii. 313-14). This task 
he successfully accomplished. On hisreturn 
he fell in with two ships from Flanders 
carrying a large number of Scots, which he 
captured. He died without issue in 1338. 


[Authorities cited in text: Baker's North- 
amptonshire; Dugdale’s Baronage of England; 
Longman’s Edward II1.] W. E. R. 


ROSA, CARL AUGUST NICHOLAS 
(1843-1889), musician and impresario, whose 
father’s surname was Rose, was born at 
Hamburg, 22 March 1843. He began to 
study violin-playing under one Lindenau; 
at seven years of age he played a concerto 
by Jansa in public, and at eleven he made a 
concert tour. In 1859 he entered the Leip- 
zig conservatorium, and after passing through 
the course there he went to Paris and gained 
a prize at the conservatoire. On his return 
to Hamburg he became a member and occa- 
sional conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
and subsequently went on another tour, during 
which he appeared on 10 March 1866 as violin 
soloist at the Crystal Palace. He next went 
to America as conductor of Bateman’s com- 
pany, and there he met and married Mlle. 

arepa [see ParEPA-Rosa]. During 1872 he 
spent a considerable time in Egypt. 

In 1875 he formed in London, and became 


manager of, the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
when he changed his name to Rosa, in order, 
it is said, to avoid confusion in pronuncia- 
tion. His aim was to produce operas in Eng- 
lish. By careful selection of his singers and 
his répertoire, and by attention to scenic ar- 
rangements, he raised at once the fallen 
fortunes of English opera. His company was 
formed for touring purposes, but he gave 
each year at least one series of representa- 
tions at a leading theatre in London. On 
11 Sept. 1875 he opened the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, with a performance of 
Mozart’s ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ and in the same 
season he produced Cherubini’s ‘Les deux 
Journées.’ In the following year he took 
the Lyceum Theatre for a season which 
lasted upwards of two months, and there he 
achieved a triumph with Wagner’s ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ Santley taking the title-rdle. 
Rosa was at the Adelphi in 1878. In 1879 
he produced ‘ Rienzi’ with Schott in the lead- 
ing character at Her Majesty’s; in 1880, 
‘Lohengrin’ and Goetz’s ‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’ at the same theatre, and two years 
later ‘Tannhiuser’ was brought forward. 
In 1883 at Drury Lane he turned his atten- 
tion to the works of British composers, and 
produced ‘Esmeralda’ by Goring Thomas 
{q. my and Mackenzie’s ‘Colomba.’ Villiers 
Stanford’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ was the 
sole novelty of thefollowing season. Between 
1885 and 1887 he produced Thomas's ‘ Na- 
deschda,’ Mackenzie’s ‘ Troubadour,’ and (at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, of which 
he had become lessee) Corder’s ‘ Nordisa.’ In 
1889 the Carl Rosa Light Opera Company 
was started at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
with Planquette’s ‘ Paul Jones.’ 

Rosa died suddenly at the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, 30 April 1889, and was buried at High- 
gate,6 May. He had married a second time 
in1881. His opera companies were continued 
after his death on the lines that he had laid 
down. 

[Times, 1 May 1889; Grove’s Dict. of Music 
and Musicians. ] R. H. L. 


ROSA, THOMAS (1575?-1618), libeller, 
[See Ross, Tuomas. ] 


ROSAMOND rue Farr (d. 1176?), 
mistress of Henry II. [See Cxirrorp, 
RosaMOnD. | 


ROSCARROCK, NICHOLAS (1549 ?- 
1634 P), Roman catholic and versifier, born 
probably about 1549, was fifth son of Richard 
Roscarrock (1507-1575) of Roscarrock, Corn- 
wall, who was twice sheriff of that county. 
Thefather, before his death, settled on Nicho- 
las for life the estates of Penhale, Carbura, 
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and Newton in the parishes of St. Cleer and 
St. Germans. His mother, Elizabeth, was 
daughter and heiress of Richard Trevenor. 
Nicholas probably studied at Exeter College, 
Oxford (Ozford Reg. ii. 33). He supplicated 
B.A. on 8 May 1568, and was admitted a 
student of the Inner Temple in November 
1572 (Fostur, Alumni Oxon.; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. iv. 102). In the same year he 
contributed a series of ninety-four verses to 
Tottell’s edition of John Bossewell’s‘ Workes 
of Armorie,’ the verses bearing the title 
‘Celenus censure of the Aucthor in his high 
Court of Herehaultry.’ The verses signed 
‘N. R.’ prefixed to Gascoigne’s ‘ Steele Glas’ 
(1576) are also probably by Roscarrock. 
Besides being noted ‘ for his industrious de- 
light in matters of history and antiquity’ 
(Carnw, Survey of Cornwall, p. 299), he was 
an ardent catholic. On 16 Sept. 1577 he was 
accused at Launceston assizes of not going 
to church (Morris, Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers, p.95),andin April 1580 he was 
watched by Cecilas a suspected person (Cai. 
State Papers, Dom. Eliz. exxxvii. 7, 8 April 
1580). He was then a member of a young 
men’s club in London to help priests, and 
George Gilbert, ‘a great patron of the catho- 
lics,’ often stayed with him. On 1 Sept. 1580 
he landed at Douay with one Creswell, possibly 
Joseph Cresswell [q. v.] (‘Duo nobiles. . . ex 
Anglia,’ Douay Diaries, p. 169), and on the 
12th set out for Rome (2b.) Towards the end of 
1580 he was again in England. Spies were 
employed to catch him, and on 5 Dec. 1580 
he was lodged in the Tower (Rishton’s ‘Diary’ 
in SanpErRs’s De Origine Schismatis Angli- 
cant; Douay Diaries, p. 178). On the fol- 
lowing 14 Jan. he was racked (Dopp, ed. 
Tierney, iii. 151,152). He continued in prison 
in the Tower for several years (being ‘in the 
Martin Tower,’ with Crichton the Scottish 
jesuit, in 1586). On6 March 1586 Sir Owen 
Hopton, lieutenant-governor of the Tower, 
petitioned for his release, apparently with 
success (Hatfield MSS. iv. 482). In 1594 
he was again in the Fleet. In June 1599 a 
true bill was found against him at the Middle- 
sex sessions for not going tochurch. He was 
then described as of St. Clement Danes, 
esquire (Middlesex County Records, i. 254). 

Roscarrock wrote a letter—Cotton MS. 
Julius c. v. f.77—to Camden on 7 Aug. 1607 
on the publication of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
(Camdeni Epistole, pp. 90-2). From 1607 
onwards Roscarrock lived at Naworth Castle, 
possibly as tutor to Lord William Howard’s 
sons (Household Book of Lord Howard, 
Surtees Soc. pp. 6, 303, 451, 505). In later 
life his sight seems to have failed. He died 
at Naworth Castle in 1633 or 1634. 
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({Harl. Soe. Publ. ix. 190; Polwhele’s Hist. of 
Cornwall, ii, 42; Sir J. Maclean’s History of 
Trigg Minor, i. 556-63; Jesuits in Conflict, p. 
206 ; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. i. 478; Challoner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, p. 32; Bridge- 
water's Concertatio Eeclesie Catholice; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. passim; Vivian’s Visitations 
of Cornwall, p. 399; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub.; Boase’s Collectanea Cornub.; Surtees 
Soe. Publ. vol. lxviii. (household book of William, 
Lord Howard); Gilbert’s Historical Survey of 
Cornwall, ii. 251.] W.A.S. 


ROSCOE, HENRY (1800-1836), legal 
writer, youngest son of William Roscoe 
(q.v.], born at Allerton Hall, near Liverpool, 
on 17 April 1800, was educated by private 
tutors, and in 1817 was articled to Messrs. 
Stanistreet & Eden, solicitors, Liverpool. In 
January 1819 he removed to London and 
began studying for the bar, almost support- 
ing himself by literary work. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in February 
1826, and afterwards practised in the northern 
circuit and at the Liverpool and Chester ses- 
sions.. He was also assessor to the mayor’s 
court, Liverpool, and a member of the muni- 
cipal corporations commission. He died at 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, on 25 March 1836. 
By his marriage, on 29 Oct. 1831, to Maria, 
second daughter of Thomas Fletcher and 
granddaughter of Dr. William Enfield [q, v.], 
he had a son (Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, 
F.R.S.),anda daughter Harriet, who married 
Edward Enfield [q. v.] Roscoe’s widow, who 
died in April 1885, aged 86, published in 1868 
‘ Vittoria Colonna: her Life and Times.’ 

Roscoe wrote ‘Lives of Eminent British 
Lawyers’ (1830), as one of the volumes of 
‘Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ and ‘The 
Life of William Roscoe’ (2 vols. 1833), be- 
sides the following legal treatises: 1. ‘A 
Treatise on the Law of Actions relating to 
Real Property,’ 1825, 2 vols. 2. ‘Digest of 
the Law of Evidence on the Trials of Ac- 
tions at Nisi Prius, 1827. 3. ‘ Digest of the 
Law relating to Bills of Exchange,’ &c., 1829. 
4, ‘Digest relating to Offences against the 
Coin,’ 1832. 5. ‘General Digest of Deci- 
sions in the Courts for 1834, 1835, and 1836,’ 
3 vols. 6. ‘Digest of the Law of Evidence 
in Criminal Cases,’ 1835. Several of the 
above have been frequently reprinted in 
England and America. Healso brought out 
an edition of Roger North’s ‘ Lives’ (1826, 
3 vols.), and was joint editor of ‘ Price’s Ex- 
chequer Reports’ for 1834-5. 


{Information kindly supplied by James 
Thornely, esq.; Gent. Mag. May 1886, p. 553; 
Allibone’s Dictionary, which notes the American 
editions of Roscoe’s Works; British Museum 
Catalogue. ] C, W.S. 
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ROSCOE, THOMAS (1791-1871), author 
and translator, fifth son of William Roscoe 
[g.v.], was born at Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
on 23 June 1791, and educated by Dr. W. 
Shepherd and by Mr. Lloyd, a private tutor. 
Soon after his father’s pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, in 1816, he began to write in local 
magazines and journals, and he continued to 
follow literature as a profession until a few 
years before his death, which took place in 
his eighty-first year, on 24 Sept. 1871, at 
Acacia Road, St. John’s Wood, London. He 
married Elizabeth Edwards, and had seven 
children. 

The following are his principal original 
works: 1. ‘Gonzalo, the Traitor: a Tra- 

edy,’ 1820. 2. ‘The King of the Peak’ 
Laie 1823, 3 vols. 3. ‘Owain Goch: a 
Tale of the Revolution’ [anon.], 1827, 3 vols. 
4, ‘The Tourist in Switzerland and Italy, 
1830 (being the first volume of the ‘Land- 
scape Annual,’ followed in eight succeeding 
years by similar volumes on Italy, France, 
and Spain). 5. ‘Wanderings and Excur- 
sions in North Wales,’ 1836. 6. ‘Wander- 
ings in South Wales’ (partly written by 
Louisa A. Twamley, afterwards Mrs. Mere- 
dith), 1837. 7.‘The London and Birmingham 
Railway,’ 1839. 8. ‘Book of the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway,’ 1839 (the last two were after- 
wards issued together as the ‘Illustrated His- 
tory of the London and North- Western Rail- 
way’). 9. ‘Legends of Venice,’ 1841. 10.‘ Bel- 
gium in a Picturesque Tour,’ 1841. 11. ‘A 
Summer Tour in the Isle of Wight,’ 1843. 
12. ‘ Life of William the Conqueror,’ 1846. 
13. ‘The Last of the Abencerages, and other 
Poems,’ 1850. 14. ‘The Fall of Granada.’ 

Roscoe’s translations comprise: 1.‘ Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini, 1822. 2. Sismondi’s 
‘Literature of the South of Hurope,’ 1823, 
4 vols. 3. ‘Italian Novelists, 1825, 4 vols. 
4. ‘German Novelists, 1826, 4 vols. 
5. ‘Spanish Novelists,’ 1832, 3 vols. 6. ‘Pot- 
ter’s Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, &c., 1828, 
2 vols. 7. Lanzi’s ‘History of Painting in 
Italy,’ 1828, 6 vols. 8. Silvio Pellico’s ‘ Im- 
prisonments,’ 1833. 9. Pellico’s ‘ Duties of 
Men, 1834. 10. Navarrete’s ‘Life of Cer- 
vantes,’ 1839 (in Murray’s ‘ Family Library’). 
11. Kohl’s ‘Travels in England, 1845. 

Roscoe edited ‘The Juvenile Keepsake,’ 
1828-30; ‘The Novelists’ Library, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices, 1831-3, 
17 vols. 12mo; the works of Fielding, 
Smollett, and Swift (1840-9, 3 vols. royal 
8vo), and new issues of his father’s ‘ Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’ and ‘ Leo the Tenth.’ 

{Men of the Time, 7th edit.; Allibone’s Dict, 
of Authors; British Museum and Advocates’ 
Library Catalogues; information supplied by 
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James Thornely, esq.,of Woolton, Liverpool. Sy- 
monds, in the Introduction to his translation of 
Cellini’s Autobiography, criticises his predeces- 
sor’s translation in severe terms.] CO. W.S. 


ROSCOE, WILLIAM (1753-1831), nis- 
torian, born on 8 March 1753 at the Old 
Bowling Green House, Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, was the only son of William Ros- 
coe, by his wife Elizabeth. Hisfather owned 
an extensive market-garden, and kept the 
Bowling Green tavern, which was much 
frequented for its garden and bowling- 
green. Roscoe was sent when six years old 
to schools kept by Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Sykes, in a house in Paradise Street, Liver- 
pool, where he was taught reading and 
arithmetic. Leaving school when not 
quite twelve, he learnt something of car- 
pentry and painting on china; his mother, 
an affectionate and humane woman, sup- 
plied him with books. He acquired a 
good deal of Shakespeare by heart, and in- 
vested in the ‘Spectator,’ the poems of Shen- 
stone, and ‘the matchless Orinda.’ He 
helped in his father’s market-garden, and 
shouldered potatoes to market until 1769, 
when he was articled to John Eyes, jun., 
and afterwards to Peter Ellames, both at- 
torneys of Liverpool. His chief friend at 
this time was Francis Holden, a young 
schoolmaster of varied talents, who gave 
him gratuitous instruction in French, and 
who, by repeating Italian poetry in their 
evening walks, attracted Roscoe to the 
study of Italian. William Clarke and 
Richard Lowndes, two of his early friends 
and lifelong associates, used to meet Ros- 
coe early in the morning to study the 
Latin classics before their business hours. 

In 1773 Roscoe was one of the founders 
of a Liverpool society for the encourage- 
ment of the arts of painting and design. 
In 1774 he was admitted an attorney of 
the court of king’s bench, and went into 
partnership in Liverpool, successively with 
Mr. Bannister, Samuel Aspinall, and Joshua 
Lace. In 1777, he published ‘ Mount Plea- 
sant, a descriptive Poem [in imitation of 
Dyer’s ‘Grongar Hill’}; also an Ode on the 
Institution of a Society of Art in Liverpool.’ 
The volume obtained commendation from 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is of some interest 
from its denunciation of the slave trade. 
Roscoe remained through life a diligent 
writer of verse, couched in conventional 
‘poetic diction’ and rarely, if ever, inspired 
(cf. De Quincny, Works, ed. Masson, ii. 129- 
130). It was, however, his pleasant lot 
to produce a nursery classic in verse— 
‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast.’ This first appeared in the Novem- 
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ber number of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for 1806. It was written for the special 
delectation of Roscoe’s youngest son, Robert, 
but it attracted the attention of the king 
and queen, and was at their request set to 
music by Sir George Smart for the young 
princesses, Elizabeth, Augusta, and Mary. 
Early in January 1807 it was published by 
John Harris, successor to John Newbery 
[q. v.], as the first of his very popular series 
of children’s books (see edition of 1883, 
with introduction by Mr. Charles Welsh). 

Roscoe married in 1781, and about this 
time began to form a collection of rare books 
and prints. In 1784 he was a promoter 

-and vice-president of a new society for pro- 
moting painting and design, which held ex- 
hibitions in Liverpool, and in 1785 delivered 
several lectures on the history of art. In 
1787 he published ‘The Wrongs of Africa’ 
(a poem), and in 1788 a pamphlet entitled 
‘A General View of the African Slave 
Traffic,’ denouncing the evil, though in tem- 
perate language. He saluted the French 
Revolution with odes and songs, and in 
1796 published ‘Strictures on Mr. Burke’s 
Two Letters (on the Regicide Peace),’ His 
song ‘O’er the vine-cover’d hills and gay 
regions of France’ became popular. 

The idea of writing the life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, his principal work, had occurred to 
Roscoe at an early age, and in 1790 his 
friend William Clarke consulted on his be- 
half many manuscripts and books in the 
libraries of Florence. In 1793 he began 
to print the ‘Lorenzo’ at his own ex- 
pense, at the press of John MacCreery [q. v.], 
the Liverpool printer, and the first edition 
(remarkable for its typographical excel- 
lence) was published in February 1796 
(dated ‘ 1795’). Lord Orford (H. Walpole) 
wrote enthusiastically to Roscoe, praising 
the ‘ Grecian simplicity’ of the style of his 
‘delightful book’ (Watpotn, Letters, ix. 
458). The work, which soon became known 
in London, was commended by Mathias, 
and was noticed by Fuseli (who knew Ros- 
coe intimately) in the ‘ Analytical Review.’ 
It attracted attention in Italy, and Professor 
I. Sprengel of Halle published (1797) a 
German translation of it. Roscoe sold 
the copyright of the first edition for 1,200/. 
to Cadell and Davies, who brought out a 
second edition in 1796, and a third in 1799; 
there are many later editions. 

In 1796 Roscoe retired from his profes- 
sion, and in 1799 purchased Allerton Hall, 
a house -about six miles from Liverpool, 
with pleasant gardens and woods; he re- 
built (1812) the older portion, and added a 
library (see view in ‘The History of Liver- 
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pool,’ 1810, last plate). He now resumed 
the study of Greek, which he had taken up 
only in middle life, and worked upon his 
biography of Leo X, begun about 1798. For 
this work Lord Holland and others pro- 
cured him material from Rome and Flo- 
rence. 

The ‘Life of Leo X’ appeared in 1805. 
The first impression (one thousand copies) 
was soon disposed of, and Roscoe sold one 
half of the copyright to Cadell and Davies 
for 2,000. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1806, and the-work was translated 
into German and French. In 1816-17 Count 
Bossi issued an Italian translation with 
much additional matter; this was placed 
on the ‘ Index Expurgatorius,’ but 2,800 
copies were sold in Italy. The ‘Leo’ was 
severely criticised in the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ (vii. 386 f.) for its affectation of pro- 
found philosophy and sentiment, and the 
author was accused of prejudice against 
Luther. The style of this work and of the 
‘Lorenzo’ is at any rate open to the charge 
of diffusiveness and of a certain pomposity 
visible also in Roscoe’s private correspon- 
dence. 

At the end of 1799, finding the Liverpool 
bank of Messrs. J. & W. Clarke in diffi- 
culties, he undertook, out of friendship, to 
arrange their affairs, and was induced to 
enter the bank as a partner and manager. 
He was thus again involved in business, 
but found time for the study of botany. 
He became intimate with Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, the botanist ; opened (in 1802) 
the Botanic Garden at Liverpool, and con- 
tributed to the ‘Transactions’ of the Lin- 
nean Society, of which he was elected a 
fellow in 1805. At a later period (1824) 
he proposed a new arrangement of the 
plants of the monandrian class, usually 
called Scitaminez. The order ‘ Roscoea’ 
was named after him by Sir J. E. Smith. 
Roscoe was also interested in agriculture, 
and was one of those who helped to re- 
claim Chat Moss, near Manchester. 

In October 1806 Roscoe waselected M.P. for 
Liverpool in the whig interest. He spoke in 
Parliament in favour of the bill to abolish the 
slave trade, and contributed to found the 
African Institution. Parliament was dis- 
solved in the spring of 1807, and in May 
Roscoe made a sort of public entry into 
Liverpool attended by his friends, mounted 
and on foot. The line he had taken on the 
slave question and his support of the 
catholic claims had made him many enemies 
there, and parties of seamen armed with 
bludgeons obstructed the procession, and in 
a scene of great tumult a magistrate was 
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attacked and his horse stabbed. Roscoe 
was nominated at the ensuing election, but 
was not again returned. 

At the beginning of 1816 there was a run 
on Roscoe’s bank, and on 25 Jan. it suspended 
payment. Considerable sums were locked up 
In mining and landed property, and, as the 
assets seemed ample, Roscoe, at the credi- 
tors’ request, resumed the management. To 
satisfy part of the claims, he in 1816 sold 
his library, rich in Italian literature and 
early printed books. His friends purchased 
a selection of Italian and other books at the 
sale, to the amount of 600/., and offered them 
to him as a gift, which he refused. They 
were thereupon presented in 1817 to the 
Liverpool Athenzeum to form a ‘ Roscoe Col- 
lection.’ The sale (of about two thousand 
works) realised 5,150/. Roscoe’s prints were 
sold after the books, and realised 1,9152. 1s., 
and his drawings and paintings 2,825/. 19s. 

In 1817 Roseoe was chosen the first presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Royal Institution, of 
which he was a promoter. In 1819 he 
published ‘ Observations on Penal Jurispru- 
dence,’ advocating milder punishments as 
efficacious in reforming the criminal. Mean- 
while he had succeeded in making large re- 
imbursements to the creditors of his bank; 
but the estate had been overvalued, and in 
1820, when the remaining creditors pressed 
for payment, Roscoe and his partners were 
declared bankrupt. The allowance of Ros- 
coe’s‘ certificate of conformity’ was peti- 
tioned against by two of the creditors, and 
to avoid arrest he had to confine himself 
indoors at his farm at Chat Moss. After 
some months the certificate was allowed, 
and he returned to Liverpool, his connection 
with the bank being then finally withdrawn. 
At this time a sum of 2,500/. was raised by 
Dr. Traill and other friends for the bene- 
fit of Roscoe and his family. 

Roscoe was once more released from 
business cares, and in 1820 he began to 
prepare for his friend, Mr. Coke, a catalogue 
of the manuscripts at Holkham, Norfolk. In 
1822 he published ‘ illustrations, Historical 
and Critical, of the Life of Lorenzo,’ in 
which he defended his hero from the attacks 
of Sismondi. In 1824 he was elected an 
honorary associate of the Royal Society of 
Literature, and was afterwards awarded its 
gold medal. Inthe same year he published 
anew edition of Pope’s works, undertaken 
(in 1821) for the London booksellers. A 
controversy ensued between Roscoe and 
W. L. Bowles, who closed his case by pub- 
lishing ‘Lessons in Criticism to William 
Roscoe, Esq. . . . with further Lessons in 
Criticism to a “ Quarterly Reviewer.”’ The 


latest editors of Pope (Etwin and Court- 
HOPE, Pope, ili. 16) regard Roscoe as an 
injudicious panegyrist of the poet’s career, 
and his annotations (wherever they add to 
those of Warburton, Warton, and Bowles) 
as tending to mislead. 

In December 1827 Roscoe was attacked 
with paralysis; he recovered, but was .con- 
fined to his study with his small collection 
of books and prints. In June 1831 he was 
prostrated by influenza, and died on the 
30th of the month at his house in Lodge 
Lane, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. He was 
buried in the ground attached to the 
chapel in Renshaw Street, Liverpool, at the 
services of which he had been accustomed 
to attend. 

Roscoe married, on 22 Feb. 1781, Jane 
(d. 1824), second daughter of William 
Griffies, a tradesman of Liverpool, by whom 
he had a family of seven sons and three 
daughters. His fifth son Thomas, the author 
and translator (1791-1871), and his youngest 
son Henry, the legal writer (1800-1836),’are 
noticed separately. His eldest daughter, 
Mary Anne, the verse-writer, married Tho- 
mas Jevons of Liverpool [see Jnvons, Mary 
Anne}. His daughter Jane Elizabeth, born 
in 1797, married the Rev. F. Hornblower, 
and published several volumes of verse be- 
tween 1820 and 1843; she died at Liverpool 
in September 1853 ( Gent. Mag. 1853, ii. 326; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

Roscoe’s writings had the effect of stimu- 

lating a European interest in Italian litera- 
ture and history, and his zeal for culture and 
art in his native place deserved the tribute 
that was paid to his memory by the celebra- 
tion at Liverpool, on 8 March 1853, of the 
Roscoe Centenary Festival. Dr. Traill, the 
friend and physician of Roscoe, describes 
him as simple and upright in character, and 
as possessing much charm of manner. In 
person he was tall, with clear and mild 
rey eyes, and an ‘expressive and cheerful 
ace.’ De Quincey (Works, ed. Masson, ii. 
127), who rather disparages the Liverpool 
literary coterie to which Roscoe belonged, 
describes him about 1801 as ‘simple and 
manly in his demeanour, but adds that, in 
spite of his boldness as a politician, there was 
‘the feebleness of the mere belles-lettrist ’ 
in his views on many subjects. Washington 
Irving in his ‘Sketch Book’ has recorded 
his impressions of Roscoe as he appeared 
shortly before 1820; Mrs. Hemans, who saw 
Roscoe in his latest years, speaks of him as 
‘a delightful old man, with a fine Roman 
style of head,’ sitting in the study of his 
small house surrounded by busts, books, and 
flowers. 
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There are numerous portraits of Roscoe: 
(1) Painting (zt. 38) by John Williamson is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London; 
it was engraved in Henry Roscoe’s ‘ Life of 
W. Roscoe,’ vol. i. front.; (2) painting by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee (1813) for Mr. Coke of 
Holkham; (8) terra-cotta medallion made 
in 1813 by John Gibson (cf. H. Roscox’s 
Life, vol. ii. front.); (4) painting by J. Lons- 
dale (1825) presented to the Liverpool Royal 
Institution (engraved in Baines’s ‘Lancaster,’ 
1886, ili. 528); (5) bust by John Gibson 
Sees by the sculptor to the Liverpool 

oyal Institution in 1827, in gratitude for 
the aid given to him in early life by Roscoe ; 
(6) bronze medal (issued by Clements of 
Liverpool, 1806?) by Clint, after Gibson’s 
terra-cotta medallion (this, and another por- 
trait medal, rev. Mount Parnassus, are in 
the British Museum); (7) bust by Spence 
of Liverpool ; (8) two miniatures by Haugh- 
ton and Hargreaves; (9) marble statue by 
Chantrey, publicly subscribed for, and placed 
in 1841 in the Gallery of Art attached to 
the Liverpool Royal Institution. 

The following are the chief of Roscoe’s 
numerous publications: 1. ‘Mount Pleasant,’ 
&c., Liverpool, 1777, 4to. 2.‘The Wrongs 
of Africa,’ 1787, 8vo. 3. ‘A General View 
of the African Slave Trade,’ 1788, 8vo. 
4. ‘The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called 
the Magnificent,’ 2 vols. Liverpool, 1795, 
4to; 2nd ed. London, 1796, 4to; 6th ed. 
London, 1825, 8vo; 1846, 8vo, and later 
editions; German translation, by K. Spren- 
gel, Berlin, 1797 ; French translation, Paris, 
1799; Italian translation, Pisa, 1799 ; Greek 
translation, Athens, 1858. 5. ‘The Nurse, 
a Poem translated [from the Italian of L. 
Tansillo] by W. R., 1798, 4to; 1800, 8vo; 
1804, 8vo. 6. ‘The Life and Pontificate of 
Leo the Tenth,’ 4 vols. Liverpool, 1805, 4to ; 
2nd ed. London, 1806; 3rd ed. London, 
1827, 8vo; London, 1846, 8vo, and later 
editions; French translation, Paris, 1808; 
German translation, Vienna, 1818; Italian 
translation, by L. Bossi, Milan, 1816-17. 
7, ‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grass- 
hopper’s Feast,’ 1807, 16mo; 1808; London, 
1888, 4to, ed. C. Welsh (facsimile of edi- 
tion of 1808). 8. ‘On the Origin and 
Vicissitudes of Literature, Science, and 
Art,’ &c. (lecture at the Liverpool Royal 
Institution, 1817). 9. ‘Observations on 
Penal Jurisprudence,’ London, 1819-25, 8vo. 
10. ‘Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of 
the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ London, 
1822, 8vo and 4to; Italian translation, 
Florence, 1828, 8vo. 11. ‘Memoir of 
Richard Roberts Jones’ (a Welsh fisher-lad 
of remarkable. linguistic powers, befriended 
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by Roscoe), 1822, 8vo. 12. ‘The Works 
of Alexander Pope,’ edited by W. R., 1824, 
8vo. 18. ‘ Monandrian Plants of the Order 
Scitaminee’ (coloured plates, with de- 
scriptions by W. R.), Liverpool, 1828, fol. 
14, ‘The Poetical Books of William Ros- 
coe’ (Roscoe Centenary edition), London, 
1853, 8vo; also 1857, 8vo; 1891. 

Wittiam Srantey Roscoz (1782-1843), 
the eldest son of William Roscoe, was edu- 
cated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and became 
a partner in his father’s bank. In his 
latter years he was serjeant-at-mace to the 
court of passage at diverstol: He was 
well acquainted with Italian literature, and 
in 1834 published a volume of ‘Poems’ 
(London, 8yo), which was eulogised in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (February 1835, 
pp. 158-60), though the verse is for the most 
part commonplace in subject and treatment. 
He died at Liverpool on 31 Oct. 1848 ( Gent. 
Mag. 1844, i. 96). He was the father of 
William Caldwell Roscoe [q. v.] 


[The principal authorities are Henry Roscoe’s 
Life of William Roscoe, 1833; Gent. Mag. 1831, 
i. 796; T. S. Traill’s Memoir of Roscoe, 1853 ; 
art. in Eneyclop. Brit. 9th ed.; Espinasse’s 
Lancashire Worthies, 2nd ser. pp. 274 ff; The 
Liverpool Tribute to Roscoe (report of Roscoe 
Centenary), 1853; Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit. ; 
Memoir by Thomas Roscoe prefixed to Bohn’s 
edition of the Lorenzo, 1846; Baines’s Lancaster 
(1870), ed. Harland and Herford, ii. 377; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] Ww. W. 

ROSCOH, WILLIAM CALDWELL 
(1823-1859), poet and essayist, born at Liver- 
poolon 20Sept. 1823, was son of William Stan- 
ley Roscoe and grandson of William Roscoe 
[q.v.] His mother, daughter of James Cald- 
well of Linley Wood in Staffordshire, was | 
sister of Mrs. Anne Marsh-Caldwell [q. v.], 
author of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ He was edu- 
cated at a private school, St. Domingo House, 
near Liverpool, and afterwards at University 
College, London, graduating in the university 
of London in 1848. He was called to the bar 
in 1850, but after two years relinquished prac- 
tice, partly from delicacy of health, partly 
from doubts of his qualifications for his 
profession. He married in 1855 Emily, 
daughter of William Malin of Derby, and 
afterwards lived principally in Wales, where 
he was interested in slate quarries and de- 
voted much of his time to literary pursuits. 
He was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Na- 
tional Review,’ of which his brother-in-law, 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, was editor. He died at 
Richmond in Surrey of typhoid fever on 
30 July 1859. Roscoe published two tra- 

edies, ‘Eliduc’ (1846) and ‘ Violenzia 4 
1851, anon.), a considerable amount of 
T 
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fugitive poetry, and numerous essays contri- 
buted to the ‘Prospective’ and ‘National’ 
reviews. These compositions were collected 
and published in 1860 by Mr. Hutton, with 
‘a memoir; the poems and dramas were re- 
published in 1891 by his daughter, Elizabeth 
Mary Roscoe. 
Roscoe was a man of great, almost exces- 
sive, moral and intellectual refinement. The 


fastidiousness thus engendered impaired his. 


power of direct appeal to human sympathies. 
‘Violenzia,’ his principal work, is a finely 
conceived, and frequently eloquent, tragedy ; 
but the good characters are too good, the bad 
too bad, the sentiments continually over- 
strained, and the result an atmosphere of 
impossibility. ‘Eliduc’ is less academical, 
but less characteristic, and chiefly deserves 
notice as a fine study in the manner of the 
Elizabethans. The minor poems, though 
always graceful and feeling, seldom rise 
above the level of occasional verse. Two, 
however, ‘Love’s Creed’ and ‘To Little 
A. C., are very beautiful, and should alone 
preserve the author’s name as a lyric poet. 
As a critic Roscoe did excellent work, espe- 
cially in the ‘ National Review,’ a periodical 
which, with his aid and that of R.H. Hutton 
and Walter Bagehot, helped for several years 
to maintain a high standard both of literary 
and political criticism. If not a profoundly 
penetrating, he isin general a discriminating, 
and sometimes a subtle, critic; and although 
his views are occasionally a little startling, 
as in his condemnation of the stanza of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ they are in general distinguished 
by common-sense. 


{Memoir by R. H. Hutton prefixed to Roscoe’s 
Poems and Essays, 1860.] R, G. 


ROSCOMMON, Eart or. (See Ditton, 
Wentwortu, fourth earl, 1633 P-1685.] 


ROSE or ROSS, ALEXANDER (1647 ?- 
1720), bishop of Edinburgh. [See Ross.] 


ROSE, CALEB BURRELL (1790-1872), 
geologist, was born at Eye in Suffolk, 10 Feb. 
1790. In due course he was apprenticed to 
an uncle, a surgeon, and continued his 

- studies for the medical profession at Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals. 
settled down in practice at Swaffham, Nor- 
folk, where he married and had children, but 
was left a widower early in 1828. He was 
successful in his profession, and became a 
fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
1846. In 1859 he retired from practice, and 
went to reside at Great Yarmouth, where he 
died 29 Jan. 1872. He was the author of 
several medical papers, more especially on the 
subject of entozoa, but from youth to old age 


In 1816 he - 


he was an example of a genuine‘ naturalist.’ 
It was as a geologist, and especially as an 
authority on Norfolk geology, that he made 
his mark; his first published contribution to 
science appearing in 1828. He formed a fine 
collection of fossils, which is now in the 
Norwich Museum. In 1839 he was elected 
F.G.S. Of some twenty-three papers by him 
on geological subjects, the most important 
—one full of original observations and sound 
reasoning—is entitled ‘Sketch of the Geo- 
logy of West Norfolk’ (published in the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ 1835-6); but he 
also was the first to call attention to the 
‘Brick Earth of the Valley of the Nar’ 
(Proc. Sct. Soc. London, 1840, p. 61), and he 
described some‘ parasitic borings in the scales 
of fossil fish’ (Trans. Microsc. Soc. 2nd ser. 
iii. 7). 

[Obituary notices in the Quart. Jour. Geol. 
Soe. vol. xxviii. (1872), Proc. p. xlili, and in 
the Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Soc. 
v. 387 (the latter, by Horace B. Woodward, being 
the more complete).] TI GeB: 

ROSE, GEORGE (1744-1818), statesman, 
born in his father’s house on 17 June (0.S.) 
1744, was second son of David Rose, a non- 
juring clergyman of Lethnot, near Brechin, 
by his second wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Donald Rose of Westerclune. He was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the family 
of Rose of Kilravock in the county of Nairn. 
When four years old he was adopted by his 
mother’s brother, who lived at Hampstead, 
Middlesex, and who sent him to Westminster 
School. At an early age he entered the navy 
under the charge of Captain James Mackenzie, 
whofrom 1758 to 1762 was in command of the 
Infernal, a ‘bomb-ketch’ of eight guns (BEAT- 
son, Naval Memoirs, ii. App. pp. 106, 123, 
iii. App. p. 115). He sailed with him to the 
West Indies, and in June 1758 took part as 
a midshipman in the expedition against St. 
Malo. In 1759 he was again in the West 
Indies, the Infernal being then part of the 
fleet at the Leeward Islands, andin that year 
or in the course of the next three years was 
twice wounded in action. Later gossip, 
which made him out a natural son of Lord 
Marchmont [see Hums, Hveu, third Fart oF 
Maroumont] (WRAXALL, Memoirs, iii. 457), 
an apothecary’s apprentice (7. p. 121 7.), or 
a purser’s clerk (RicHaRpson, Political 
Eclogues, p. 202), may safely be disregarded. 
He probably, according to the custom of the 
time, went to sea as captain’s servant, and 
Mackenzie, acting as his own purser, em- 
ployed him to keep his book, and he became 
a midshipman in due course (Diaries, i. 8). 

Finding that he had no chance of promo- 
tion, Rose left the navy in 1762, when the 
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ee of Paris was impending. His uncle 
aving died intestate, he was disappointed of 
a legacy of 5,000/. that he expected, and was 
left without means. He was befriended by 
William Strahan [q.v.], at whose house he 
met people of influence and literary distinc- 
tion. Interest was made for him, and he was 
appointed a clerk in the record office of the 
exchequer at Westminster. While holding 
this place he was in 1767 called upon to 
attend a committee of the lords with refe- 
rence to printing the early records of their 
house. The chairman, Lord Marchmont, 
finding his services of value, procured his 
employment by the committee; an office was 
formed for him, and the whole series of the 
lords’ proceedings was printed under his 
direction. The keepership of the records 
falling vacant in 1772, the committee re- 
commended him for it, and he received that 
office, which he held at first jointly with 
another, and afterwards alone. The lords’ 
committee praised his work in an address to 
the king, presented with their report, and in 
1777 Lord North appointed him secretary to 
the board of taxes, an office which brought 
him about 90027. a year. 

During the Rockingham administration of 
1782 he gave much help to the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Lord John Cavendish [q. v.], 
and on Shelburne’s [see Perry, WILLIAM, 
Manrauis oF LANSDOWNE] accession to power 
in July, was appointed a secretary to the 
treasury, resigning his place in the tax office 
and a small office in the exchequer. He thus 
gave up a permanent and valuable situation 
for one that, though more honourable, was 
exceedingly precarious. As he distrusted 
Shelburne, whom he disliked personally, he 
refused to enter parliament, though a seat was 
offered him by the minister. The income of 
the secretaries to the treasury was fixed by 
him at 3,000/. a year, the fees from which 
it had hitherto proceeded being brought into 
the general fund for the payment of the 
salaries in the department. Through the 
influence of Lord Marchmont and other 
lords he obtained a grant in reversion of the 
valuable office of clerk of the parliaments. 
He went out of office with Shelburne in 
April 1783, and shortly afterwards had an 
open quarrel with him (2. p. 30). He in- 
formed Pitt of his dissatisfaction with Shel- 
burne, and did not at the time receive any 
answer of a confidential character. He was, 
he says, ‘left completely upon the pavement’ 
(2b. p. 28); but he retained his place in the 
journals office, and had some private income 
from property in the West Indies, which 
seems to have come to him by his marriage. 

While ou a tour on the continent, in com- 
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pany with Lord Thurlow, he received a letter 
from Pitt requesting him to meet him in 
Paris. They met in October, and Pitt en- 
listed him as one of his supporters. Rose 
returned to England after the interview. 
When Pitt took office, Rose was on 27 Dec. 
reappointed secretary to the treasury, with 
Thomas Steele as his colleague, and at the 
general election in. the spring of 1784 was 
returned to parliament for Launceston in 
Cornwall, through the influence of the Duke 
of Northumberland, with whose son, Lord 
Percy [see Percy, Hvueu, first Duxe oF 
NoRTHUMBERLAND], he was on terms of 
friendship. Thenceforward Rose was Pitt’s 
intimate friend and faithful follower. Pitt 
found his industry and remarkable ability 
in finance extremely useful, employed him 
largely as a means of communicating with 
others, and specially in matters of patronage, 
which were included in Rose’s sphere of 
official duty. Both in and out of parlia- 
ment Rose gave his chief all the support in 
his power, and heartily concurred with him 
in all questions of policy, with the exception 
of his attempt at parliamentary reform, his 
efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and his approval of the peace of Amiens. 

In April 1784 Rose supplied the king with 
information as to the progress of the general 
election, and gained his goodwill; indeed the 
regard which the king showed for him, and 
the confidence with which he afterwards 
treated him, have caused Rose tobe reckoned, 
not quite accurately, among those personal 
adherents of George III who were called ‘the 
king’s friends.’ Pitt took an early oppor- 
tunity of rewarding him by the grant of the 
office of master of the pleas in the court of ex« 
chequer for life (#5. i. 15). About this time 
Rose purchased of the heirs of Sir Thomas 
Tancred a house and place called Cuffnells, 
near Lyndhurst, Hampshire, which thence- 
forward became his principal residence 
(Bray ey and Brirron, Beauties of England 
and Wales, vi. 178). He also had a small 
house at Christchurch, and gradually ob- 
tained complete possession of the borough 
(WraxaLL, Memoirs, iii. 455). In March 
1788 he was elected verderer of the New 
Forest, and in June succeeded to the place 
of clerk of the parliaments (Annual Register, 
1788, xxx. 228-9). This vacated his seat in 
parliament, and, as his friendship with the 
new Duke of Northumberland was broken, 
he accepted a seat for Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, for the remainder of the session. The 
journals office which had been created for 
him was absorbed into his new department, 
and he received in exchange for its emolu- 
ments a pension to his wife for life of 300, 
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a year. The king paid him a short visit in 
June 1789 on his way to Weymouth. At 
the general election of 1790 he was returned 
for Christchurch, and held that seat during 
the remainder of his life. In April 1791 he 
was sued in the court of king’s bench by 
George Smith, a publican of Westminster, 
for 1102. 5s. for payment for work done for 
him as secretary of the treasury in discover- 
ing proofs of bad votes polled at the late 
Westminster election for Lord John Towns- 
hend, and was ordered to pay thatsum. As 
it was then not unusual for the treasury 
to take means of this sort to prevent the re- 
turn of an opponent, there was nothing dis- 
creditable to Rose in the business, though it 
was of course used against him (Z7rial of 
G. Rose, Esquire). Lord Marchmont, who 
died in 1794, made him his executor, and, 
besides a money legacy, left him a fine collec- 
tion of books, which he lodged at Cuffnells. 

A letter from Pitt, dated 5 Feb. 1801, 
made Rose the first person to receive the 
news of the minister’s intended resignation, 
which Rose considered ‘absolutely unavoid- 
able.’ He declined Addington’s offer that 
he should continue at the treasury; and, on 
receiving a promise that he should be made 
a privy councillor, replied that he could not 
accept that honour except through Pitt. He 
was much with Pitt during the next few 
weeks, and on 21 March retired:from office 
with him. The king again visited him at 
Cuffnells on 29 June, and stayed four days at 
his house on his way to Weymouth. He 
was occupied in July and the following 
months with a scheme for the payment of 
Pitt’s debts, and contributed 1,000/. for that 
purpose. During the autumn he made strong 
efforts to persuade Pitt to withdraw his sup- 
port from Addington’s administration, repre- 
senting to him his conviction that there was 
a systematic plan to lower him in the esteem 
both of the king and of the public (Diaries, 
p.486). The offer that he should be made a 
privy councillor was renewed in December, 
and as Addington allowed the communica- 
tion to pass through Pitt, he accepted it, and 
was sworn on 13Jan.1802. During the two 
following years he constantly offered Pitt 
advice on the political situation. 

On the formation of Pitt’s second admini- 
stration in 1804 Rose took office as vice-pre- 
sident of the board of trade in March, and 
on 7 July as joint paymaster-general with 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset. He was vexed 
at Pitt’s political reconciliation with Adding- 
ton, and their constant communication with 
each other was for a short time interrupted. 
It was, however, resumed by September 1805, 
when Pitt was at Cuffnells, and during 
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Pitt’s ensuing visit to Weymouth Rose again 
ineffectually represented to the king the 
necessity of strengthening the government by 
the admission of some members of the op- 
position, He saw Pitt for the last time on 
15 Jan. 1806, and was deeply affected by 
his death. On the 27th he gave an account 
in.a speech in the House of Commons of 
Pitt’s last hours and dying words (Pari. 
Debates, vi. 58). Lord Holland afterwards 
described this account as fabricated by Rose, 
whom he calls an ‘unscrupulous encomiast ’ 
(Memoirs of the Whig Party,i.207-8). It was, 
however, substantially correct. He eagerly 
forwarded a scheme for the payment of Pitt's 
debts by private contribution. On3 Feb. he 
resigned the offices of joint paymaster-general 
and vice-president of the board of trade. 
Rose again took office in the Duke of 
Portland’s administration in 1807, as vice- 
president of the board of trade on 30 March, 
and treasurer of the navy on 15 April. In 
1808 the Duke of York appointed him 
deputy-warden of the New Forest. Being 
in accord with Canning in April 1809 as 
regards the necessity of a change in the 
business of the war department, and the 
substitution of Lord Wellesley for Lord 
Castlereagh as war secretary, he promised 
Canning that if he was not satisfied on these 
points he would resign with him. Canning’s 
resignation in September, however, seemed 
to him to proceed from disappointed ambi- 
tion, and to be an attempt to break up the 
government, and he therefore refused to fol- 
low. Owing largely to the wishes of his wife 
and family, he continued in office under Per- 
ceval—conduct, which his friendship with 
Canning rendered distasteful to his feelings 
(7b. pp. 354, 376). Perceval on 23 Oct. 
offered him the post of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Rose declined on the ground that 
he was too old to take cabinet office for 
the first time (Diaries, ii. 414, 423-4). He 
was a warm advocate of vaccination, and 
promoted the establishment of the National 
Vaccine Institution in 1809 (2d. pp. 338-9). 
In 1811 he exerted himself to redress the 
grievances of the Spitalfields weavers, who 
warmly acknowledged their obligations to 
him. In theearly spring of 1812 he resigned 
office—probably from displeasure at the ad- 
mission into the government of Lord Sid- 
mouth (Addington) and some of his friends. 
On Perceval’s. death Rose resumed his 
place as treasurer of the navy, to which no 
appointment had been made on his retire- 
ment (Book of Dignities, p.269). Complaints 
were made of neglect in Rose’s office. Rose 
defended himself, but he apparently was at- 
tempting to fulfil the duties of his office at 
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Cuffnells rather than in London. He op- 
posed the proposals to alter the corn laws 
in a weighty speech on 5 May. While de- 
claring that free trade in corn would be 
equally mischievous to the grower and con- 
sumer, he contended that a protecting duty 
should not be greater than would enable the 
grower to pay a fair rent and make a reason- 
able profit (Parl. Debates, xxvii. 666). On 
the other hand, he took an unpopular line in 
advocating the property tax. Hedid much, 
specially in 1816, to forward the foundation 
of savings banks, and promoted legislation 
securing the property of friendly societies. 

He died at Cuffnells on 13 Jan. 1818, in 
his seventy-fourth year, and was buried in 
Christchurch minster. He left children by 
his wife Theodora, daughter of John Dues 
of the island of Antigua, his elder son being 
Sir George Henry Rose[q. v.],and his younger 
William Stewart Rose [q.v.] 

Rose was a man of high personal character, 
amiable, and benevolent; an indefatigable, 
accurate, and rapid worker, with a clear 
and sound judgment; and, though he was 
not brilliant in other matters, his financial 
ability was remarkable. His opponents ac- 
cused him of double dealing, and a poli- 
tical satire asserts that 

No rogue that goes 
Is like that Rose 
Or scatters such deceit 


(Probationary Odes, p. 351), but in truth he 
was by no means deficient in honour or 
sincerity. As secretary of the treasury he 
dispensed government patronage so as to 
offend as few of the disappointed claimants 
as possible (WRAXALL, Memoirs, iii. 457-8). 
The profits that he and his sons derived 
from various offices were large; Cobbett 
dwells on them in a brilliant letter entitled 
‘A New Year’s Gift to Old George Rose,’ 
and dated 1 Jan. 1817; he reckons 4,324. 
salary as treasurer of the navy, 4,946/. as 
clerk of parliaments, a post secured to his 
elder son, 400/. as keeper of the records (a 
sinecure), and 2,187/. as clerk of the ex- 
chequer, a sinecure resigned in favour of his 
younger son (Selections from Cobbett’s Poli- 
tical Works, v.72). And Thomas Moore, in 
an imitation of Horace (Odes, 1. 38), makes 
the poet bid his boy not tarry to inquire ‘at 
which of his places old Rose is delaying’ 
(Moorn, Works, p. 171). While, however, 
he was not backward in promoting the in- 
terests of himself and his sons, unlike many 
of the placemen of his day, he conscien- 
tiously rendered valuable services to the 
nation. He seems to have imbibed some- 
thing of the patriotic sentiments of his great 
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leader ; was always confident as to England's 
future, even in the darkest days, and was in- 
variably optimistic in his financial reviews 
and anticipations. As a speaker he was 
dull and somewhat prolix, but his speeches 
were too full of carefully prepared and 
accurately stated calculations to be easily 
answered, His writings, which are for the 
most part on financial subjects, are clear and 
businesslike. In 1804 he was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum, and was 
also a trustee of the Hunterian Museum, 
and an elder brother of-frinity House. It 
is believed that he had much to do with 
the origin of the ministerial whitebait din- 
ner. His friend Sir Robert Preston, member 
for Dover in the parliament of 1784, was in 
the habit of asking him to dine with him at 
the ‘fishing cottage’ at Dagenham Reach, 
Essex, towards the end of the parliamentary 
session. One year Rose asked leave to bring 
Pitt, to whom Preston thenceforward ex- 
tended his invitation. The distance from 
London being inconvenient to Pitt, Preston 
held his annual dinner at Greenwich, gene- 
rally on or about Trinity Monday, and Pitt 
brought first Lord Camden and then Charles 
Long (afterwards Lord Farnborough), When 
the company grew in number the guests paid 
each his share of the tavern bill, and after 
Preston’s death the dinner soon assumed its 
future character (Timss, Clubs and Club Life, 
pp. 495-6). Rose’s portrait, painted in 1802 
by Sir William Beechey, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery; another, painted by Cos- 
way, is engraved in his ‘ Diaries and Cor- 
respondence,’ and there is also an engraving, 
with a biographical notice, in the ‘Picture 
Gallery of Contemporary Portraits’ (Cadell 
and Davies). 

Rose’s published works are: 1. ‘The Pro- 
posed System of Trade with Ireland explained,’ 
8vo, 1785, which called forthanswers, 2. ‘A 
Brief Examination into the Increase of the 
Revenue, Commerce, and Manufactures of 
Great Britain since the Peace in 1783,’ 8vo, 
1798; and 8. ‘A Brief Examination, &c., 
from 1792 to 1799,’ 8vo. 1799. Both these 
works passed through several editions; the 
second through at least seven, besides one 
printed at Dublin; it was translated into 
French, and called forth replies. The edition 
of 1806 contains a sketch of Pitt’s character. 
4, ‘Considerations on the Debt of the Civil 
List,’8vo0,1802. 5.‘Observations on the Poor 
Laws,’ 4to, 1802. 6. ‘Observations on the 
Historical Work of the late C. J. Fox,’ 4to, 
1809. Rose’s criticisms were founded on the 
contemporary authorities left him by Lord 
Marchmont, which were published by his 
son, Sir George Henry Rose [q.v.], as the 
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‘Marchmont Papers’ [see under HumzE or 
Home, Sir Patrick, first Earn or Marcu- 
mont]. His work was criticised with some 
personal reflections, and with more wit than 
sound learning, by Sydney Smith in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ in 1809 and 1810 (Syp- 
ney SmituH, Works, pp. 150-62, 202-13, ed. 
1850). 7. ‘ Observations on the Public Ex- 
penditure, &c., 8vo, 1810; see Bentham’s 
‘Defence of Economy against Rose’ in 
‘Pamphleteer,’ vol. x. 8. ‘A Letter to Vis- 
count Melville respecting a Naval Arsenal at 
Northfleet,’ 8vo, 1810. 9. ‘Substance of a 
Speech on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee,’ delivered in 1811. 10. ‘Speech on 
the Corn Laws,’ 1814 (seeabove). 11.‘Speech 
on the Property Tax,’ 1815. 12. ‘Observa- 
tions on Banks for Saving,’ 4to; 4th edit. 
1816. He also contributed a paper on 
Domesday to Nash’s ‘ Worcester.’ 

[Rose’s Diaries and Correspondence, ed. L. V. 
Harcourt, cited as Diaries; Stanhope’s Life of 
Pitt; Wraxall’s Memoirs, ed. 1884; Parl. 
Debates ; Lord Colchester’s Diary ; Jesse’s Me- 
moirs of George III; Gent. Mag. 1810 ii. 562, 
1812 i, 164, 246-7, 1818 i. 82, 93, 1819 ii. 528- 
529; Cunningham’s Eminent Englishmen, vol. 
vii.; Beatson’s Naval Memoirs; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities; Baron’s Life of Jenner, vol. ii.; 
Richardson’s Rolliad, Probationary ode Sits} 


ROSH, Srr GEORGE (1782-1873), 
master in chancery, eldest son of James 
Rose, barge-owner, of Tooley Street, South- 
wark, was born in London on 1 May 1782. 
He received a presentation to Westminster 
School, and became king’s scholar in 1797. 
He was elected to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1801, but poverty prevented him from com- 
pleting his education there, and it was not 
until 1835 that he took his M.A. degree as 
a member of Trinity College. On 5 May 
1809 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, and commenced attendance in the 
common-law courts and on the northern cir- 
cuit. Rose was a witty man, and his first 
success is attributed to the publicity he 
attained by the composition while in court, 
when Lord Eldon was the presiding judge, 
of the following verse: 

Mr. Leach made a speech, 
Angry, neat, and long ; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 
Was right, but dull and long. 
Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Cook quoted his book, 
And the Chancellor said I doubt. 


In May 1827 he was named a king’s counsel, 
and in the same year became a bencher of his 
inn, of which he was reader in 1884 and 
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treasurer in 1835. The misfortune of his 
father’s bankruptcy attracted his attention 
to the bankruptcy branch in chancery, where 
he obtained a fair practice. He published 
‘ Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy decided by 
Lord Eldon,’ vol. i. 1812, reprinted 1813; 
vol. ii, 1816, reprinted 1821; this book was 
continued by J. W. Buck. In 18138 he pub- 
lished ‘An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Trading as a Scrivener.’ On 5 Dec. 1831 he 
was sworn in as one of the four judges of the 
court of review, which had jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy cases, and on 7 Dec. was knighted 
at St. James’s Palace. 

On some change being made in the court 
of review, Lord Cottenham gave Rose on 
7 Dec. 1840 the lucrative and comparatively 
easy post of a mastership in chancery, which 
he held till the masterships were abolished 
on 1 Feb. 1858; he then retired on his full 
salary of 2,500/. a year. 

Rose was the first chairman of the Law 
Life Insurance Society in 1844, and attended 
the board meetings until 1859. On5 June 1834 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and later on became a fellow of the Geogra- 
phical Society. He was one of the old school 
of wits. Many of his jokes were of a profes- 
sional character, and referred to legal pro- 
ceedings long since obsolete; others, how- 
ever, related to general matters, and were 
remarkable for their readiness and origi- 
nality. To Westminster School he always 
felt grateful, and with it kept up a friendly 
connection; he was a steward of the anni- 
versaries in 1827, 1833, and 1848, a constant 
attendant at the plays, and sometimes aided 
in the preparation of the prologue and epi- 
logue. He died at Brighton on 8 Dec. 1873, 
having married Anne, daughter of Captain 
Robert Pouncey. 

[Macmillan’s Mag. February 1874, pp. 298- 
303; In Remembrance of Sir George Rose [by 
George William Bell], privately printed, 1877, 
with portrait (some errors); Dlustr. London 
News, 20 Dec. 1873, p. 614 (very incorrect) ; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. 1852, pp. 447, 
455, 456, 552, 554; Biogr. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816; Westminster School Reg., ed. 
Barker and Stenning. | Gacy B. 


ROSE, GEORGE (1817-1882), dramatist, 
novelist, and humorous entertainer, who 
wrote under the name of ‘ Arthur Sketchley,’ 
born in London on 19 May 1817, was second 
son of James Rose of St. Clement Danes, 
by his wife, Sophia Scadgell. After at- 
tending Mr. Hook’s academy in Chelsea, 
George began life as clerk at the custom- 
house, but, determining to become a clergy- 
man, entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, as a 


| Commoner in May 1841, at the unusually 
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mature age of twenty-four. 
B.A. on 13 Noy. 1845, and M.A. on 30 June 
1848, and was ordained at Lambeth. Subse- 
quently he travelled with his parents in 
Italy, visiting Naples and Palermo. On his 
return home he undertook a curacy at Cam- 
berwell, where he became noted for his short 
and practical sermons. For a brief time he 
acted as curate of Christ Church, Hoxton, 
and as assistant reader at the Temple (Oc- 
tober 1851), occupying hisleisure by coaching 
students for the army. The Oxford move- 
ment shook his faith in the church of Eng- 
land, and on 1 Noy. 1855 he joined the 
Roman catholic church. From 1858 to 1863 
he was tutor to the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, who succeeded his father as fifteenth 
Duke of Norfolk on 25 Nov. 1860. 

Thenceforth Rose adopted aliterary career. 
He had, as early as 1851, adapted for the 
English stage a popular French drama called 
‘Pauline.’ Charles Kean played the hero 
in Rose’s version with great success. On 
3 Jan. 1863 Rose produced, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, under the management of Frank 
Matthews, a second drama, entitled ‘The 
Dark Cloud, and at the same house, on 
18 Aug. 1864, his three-act comedy of ‘How 
will they get out of it?’ which was acted 
under Benjamin Webster's management. 
Charles Mathews appeared as Percy Wylding, 
and Mrs. Stirling (afterwards Lady Gregory) 
as Mrs. Tiverton. 

In ‘Routledge’s Annual’ for 1866 Rose 
published, under the pseudonym of ‘ Arthur 
Sketchley,’ the first of his numerous mono- 
logues purporting to be the views on 
current topics of an illiterate old woman 
of the lower middle class whom he named 
‘Mrs, Brown.’ Mrs. Brown is an obvious 
adaptation of Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp. His 
earliest. effort Rose entitled ‘How Mrs. 
Brown spent Christmas Day.’ He developed 
his whimsical design in a series of similar 
sketches contributed to ‘ Fun,’ and they 
were reissued from time to time in volume 
form, until they numbered in all thirty- 
two volumes. They profess to portray, 
according to their titles, ‘Mrs. Brown’s 
Visit to the Paris Exhibition ’ pe 
‘Mrs. Brown at the Seaside’ (1868), 

tin London’ (1869), ‘in the Highlands’ 
(1869), ‘up the Nile’ (1869), ‘at the Play’ 
(1870), ‘on the Grand Tour’ (1870), ‘on the 
Battle of Dorking’ (1871), ‘ at the Inter- 
national Exhibition and at South Kensing- 
ton’ (1872), ‘on the new Liquor Law’ 
(1872), ‘on the Alabama Claims’ (1872), 
‘on the Tichborne Case’ (1872), ‘on Woman's 
Rights ’ (1872), ‘on the Shah’s Visit’ (1873), 
‘on the Tichborne Defence’ (18738), ‘on 
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a ten a aa a ee AS 
Disraeli’ (1874), ‘at Margate’ (1874), ‘on 


the Royal Russian Marriage’ (1874), ‘at the 
Crystal Palace’ (1875), ‘at Brighton (1875), 
‘on the Skating Rink’ (1875), ‘on the 
Spelling Bees’ (1876), ‘on Co-operative 
Stores’ (1879), ‘on Home Rule’ (1881), on 
‘Jumbo’ (1882), and ‘on Cetewayo’ (1882). 
Two other volumes were entitled respectively 
‘The Brown Papers’ (1870), and ‘Mrs, 
Brown’s Christmas Box’ (1870). 

Meanwhile, in 1867, Rose brought out a 
sketch called ‘ Miss Tomkins’s Intended,’ and 
travelled in America. ~In 1868 he published 
a record of his tour, entitled ‘The Great 
Country, or Impressions of America,’ which 
he ‘affectionately inscribed’ to his former 
pupil, the Duke of Norfolk. In 1870 he pro- 
duced another book of travels—a description 
of Cook’s Excursion. through Switzerland 
and Italy—entitled ‘Out for a Holiday,’ and 
another drawing-room drama called ‘ Money 
makes the Man.’ Two novels followed: ‘A 
Match in the Dark’ (2 vols, 1878), and ‘A 
Marriage of Conscience’ (3 vols. 1879). 

Rose invented an attractive entertain- 
ment by reading in public portions of his 
‘Mrs. Brown’ monologues. Between June 
1879 and December 1880 he made a tour 
round the world as an entertainer on these 
lines, and passed in succession through South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and so, 
westwards, through India, home. During 
his last years he grew abnormally stout. He 
died suddenly of heart disease on 11 Nov. 
1882 at his residence, 96 Gloucester Place, 
London, W. He was buried in the cemetery 
of St. Thomas at Fulham. He was unmarried. 
An admirable portrait is in the library of 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square. 


[Personal recollections; Sketch by Mr. Cle- 
ment Scott prefixed to a reprint, in 1886, of 
Mrs. Brown on Home Rule; Tablet and Weekly 
Register, 18 Nov. 1882 ; Annual Register, 1882 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886.] C. K. 


ROSE, Str GEORGE HENRY (1771- 
1855), diplomatist, elder son of George Rose 
(1744-1818) [q.v.jand Theodora, daughter of 
John Dues of Antigua, West Indies, was born 
in 1771. His younger brother was William 
Stewart Rose fa: v.] George was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. in 1792 and M.A. in 1796. While 
abroad on a tour of pleasure he was offered 
the opportunity of acting as first secretary 
tothe British embassy at The Hague in June 
1792, and remained in that position for a year. 
In June 1793 he went in a similar capacity 
to Berlin, and acted as chargé d'affaires, in- 
dependently of Lord Malmesbury’s special 
mission of that period [see HARRIs, JAMEs, 
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first EarL oF Matmespury]. On 26 Aug. 
1794 he was returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for Southampton, being re-elected to 
successive parliaments until 1818. He joined 
the yeomanry, and became a lieutenant- 
colonel of the South Hantscavalry on 18 Feb. 
1803. In 1805 he was appointed deputy pay- 
master-general of the king’s land forces. 

In 1807 Rose renewed his diplomatic 
career, and went to Washington on a special 
mission respecting the affair of the Chesa- 
peake—the impressment case which was one 
of the chief grievances alleged as a cause of 
the war of 1812. In December 1818 he re- 
signed his seat in parliament, and went to 
Munich as British minister. On 12 Sept. 
1815 he was promoted to Berlin, but his 
career there was uneventful. In 1818 he 
was sworn of the privy council and retired 
from the diplomatic service to succeed his 
father as clerk of parliaments. In 1819 he 
received the grand cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order. He re-entered parliament 
on 6 March 1818 as member for Christchurch, 
which he represented continuously till 1844, 
when he resigned his seat with his clerkship. 
He was also a metropolitan lunacy commis- 
sioner and a deputy-lieutenant for Hamp- 
shire. 
Christchurch, on 17 June 1855. In his later 
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He died at Sandhills House, near | 


years Rose actively interested himself in | 


evangelical and missionary work. 

Rose married, on 6 Jan. 1796, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Duncombe of Duncombe 
Park, Yorkshire, and left six sons—one of 
whom was Hugh Henry, baron Strathnairn 
[q. v.]—and four daughters. 

Rose edited a selection of the letters and 
diaries of the Earls of Marchmont from 1685 
to 1750 (8 vols. London, 1831). Of his re- 
ligious pamphlets the chief are: ‘A Letter 
on the Means and Importance of converting 
Slaves in the West Indies to Christianity’ 
(1828); ‘Scripture Researches’ (1832), which 

assed through several editions; and ‘The 
Early Spread of Circumcision’ (1846). 

[Gent. Mag. 1855, ii. 198; Annual Register, 
1855, App. to Chron. p. 282; Burke’s Peerage ; 
Foreign Office List, 1854; Foster’s Peerage, 
1882, s.v. ‘ Strathnairn.’] C. A. H. 


ROSE, HENRY JOHN (1800-1873), theo- 
logian and scholar, born at Uckfield, Sussex, 
on 8 Jan. 1800, was younger son of William 
Rose (1763-1844), then curate and school- 
master in that parish, and afterwards vicar 
of Glynde, Sussex; Hugh James Rose [q. v. ] 
was his elder brother. He was educated by his 
father, and admitted pensioner at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, on 25 June 1817, but 
migrated to St. John’s College on 3 Oct, 1818. 
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He graduated B.A. in 1821, proceeded M.A. 
in 1824, B.D. in 1831, and on 26 June 1851 
was admitted ad eundem at Oxford. On 
6 April 1824 he was admitted to a fellowship 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, and held it until 
April 1838, residing in the college until 
about 1886 and devoting himself to the 
study of classics and divinity. He became 
a good German and Hebrew scholar, and at 
a later date mastered, unaided, the Syriac 
language. For a short time (March 1832 
to September 1833) he was minister of 
St. Edward’s, Cambridge, and in 1833 was 
Hulsean lecturer. 

In the summer of 1834 Rose discharged 
the duties of his brother Hugh, who was in 
ill-health, as divinity professor in Durham 
University, and about 1836 he came to Lon- 
don and worked for his brother in the parish 
of St. Thomas, Southwark. In 1837 he was 
appointed by his college to the valuable rec- 
tory of Houghton Conquest, near Ampthill 
in Bedfordshire, and in 1866 obtained the 
archdeaconry of Bedford, which preferments 
he held until his death, At Houghton he 
superintended the renovation of the school- 
buildings and the restoration of the church. 
In this pleasant retreat Rose’s brother-in-law, 
Dean Burgon, passed all his long vacations 
for about thirty years, and many English and 
continental scholars made the acquaintance- 
ship of the rector. Rose was a churchman 
of the old conservative type, a collector of 
books, and an industrious writer. His library 
included many of Bishop Berkeley’s manu- 
scripts, which he allowed ?Professor A. C. 
Fraser to edit. He died on 31 Jan. 1878, 
and was buried in the south-eastern angle 
of the churchyard at Houghton Conquest. 
He married, at St. Pancras new church, 
on 24 May 1838, Sarah Caroline (1812- 
1889), eldest daughter of Thomas Burgon 
of the British Museum, and sister of John 
William Burgon, dean of Chichester. Their 
children were two sons, Hugh James and 
William Francis, both in orders, and three 
daughters. A spirited crayon drawing of 
Rose was made in 1839 by E. U. Eddis, R.A. 

Though his separate publications were 
only two—‘ The Law of Moses in connec- 
tion with the History and Character of the 
Jews,’ Hulsean Lectures, 1834, and ‘Answer 
to the Case of the Dissenters,’ 1884—Rose 
performed a considerable amount of literary 
work. He helped largely his brother’s edition 
of Parkhurst’s ‘Greek and English Lexicon 
of the New Testament’ (1829), and edited for 
him from about 1836 the ‘ British Maga- 
zine.’ For his brother he also edited the 
first volume of Rose’s ‘New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ the preface being dated 
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from Houghton Conquest in February 1840. 
He was one of the joint editors of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,’ and wrote por- 
tions of the work. In the cabinet edition of 
that encyclopedia his name is given as one of 
the authors of the ‘ History of the Christian 
Church from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Day,’ and he reprinted in 1858 his 
article on ‘ Kcclesiastical History from 1700 
to 1815.’ He translated Dr. Augustus Ne- 
ander’s ‘History of the Christian Religion 
and Church during the Three First Centuries,’ 
vol. i. (1831) and vol. ii. (1841); wrote the 
second essay in the ‘ Replies to Essays and 
Reviews ’ (1862), dealing with ‘Bunsen, the 
Critical School, and Dr. Williams ;’ was en- 
gaged on Speaker Denison’s ‘Commentary 
on the Bible,’ contributed to Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ to the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘English, and ‘Contemporary’ reviews, the 
‘Literary Churchman,’ and the ‘Transac- 
tions’ of the Bedfordshire Archeological 
Society (on Bishop Berkeley’s MSS.); and 
he was one of the revisers of the authorised 
version of the Old Testament. 

Huex James Rosp (1840-1878), his eldest 
son, born in December 1840, matriculated 
from Oriel College, 20 Oct. 1860, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1865, M.A. 1867. He was at 
first chaplain to the forces at Dover, from 
1878 to 1875 was chaplain to the mining 
companies at Linares, and was then sta- 
tioned as chaplain at Jerez and Cadiz. Tall 
and dark in hair and eyes, and in his stately 
bearing resembling a Spaniard, he corre- 
sponded for the ‘ Times’ on social subjects in 
Spain, and contributed essays to ‘Temple 
Bar’ onthesametopics. He published in 1875 
two volumes on ‘ Untrodden Spain and her 
Black Country,’ parts of which had appeared 
in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine.’ They were ac- 
cepted as the best books in English on 
Spanish peasant life, and passed through two 
editions. His volumes ‘Among the Spanish 
People’ (1877) were the result of travel 
through nearly all the Peninsula, living with 
the peasants, whose dialect he had learnt. 
About 1876 he returned to England in deli- 
eate health, and died at Guildford on 6 July 
1878, leaving two children. He was buried 
by his father’s side at Houghton Conquest. 


[Men of the Time, 8th edit. ;. Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Guardian, 5 Feb. 1873, p. 163 ; Burgon’s 
Twelve Good Men, pp. 116, 119, 189, 272, 284-95; 


Goulburn’s Burgon, i. 8, 91, ii, 80-2 (with nume- 


rous letters by Burgon to Archdeacon Rose and 
his wife); Baker’s St. John’s (ed. Mayor), i. 
314-15. For the son cf. Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Atheneum, 13 July 1878, p. 50; Guardian, 
10 July 1878, p. 958; Goulburn’s Burgon, ii. 
160-1.] W. PC, 
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ROSE, HUGH HENRY, Baron Srrata- 
NAIRN of Strathnairn and Jansi (1801-1885), 
field-marshal, third son of Sir George Henry 
Rose [q. v.] and of his wife Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Duncombe of Duncombe Park, 
Yorkshire, was born at Berlin on 6 April 1801. 
He was educated at Berlin, and received 
military instruction from the commandant of 
the cadet school in that city, and from 
Prussian officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Berlin garrison. He obtained a 
commission as ensign in the 98rd foot (Suther- 
land highlanders) on 8 June 1820, but he 
never joined the regiment, and on 6 July of 
the same year was transferred to the 19th 
foot, which he joined in Ireland. He was 
promoted lieutenant on 24 Oct. 1821. 

In the spring of 1824 Rose was detached 
with a small party of his regiment to Carrick- 
on-Shannon, on ‘still-hunting’ duties, i.e. he 
had to escort and protect the excise officer in 
the seizure of illicit spirits—‘ potheen.’ He 
thus came into frequent collision with the 
people. His activity led to his promotion 
to the command of a company in his regi- 
ment. Hewas frequently employed in giving 
aid to the civil power in Tipperary, which was 
at that time the scene of organised Ribbon 
outrages, and gave so much satisfaction to 
his superior officers that he was gazetted 
major unattached on 380 Dec. 1826. He was 
brought into the 92nd highlanders as a regi- 
mental major on 19 Feb. 1829. On 26 June 
1830 he was appointed equerry to H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Cambridge. 

The 92nd highlanders were stationed in 
the disturbed districts in Ireland where po- 
litical agitation abounded, and in July 1832 
Rose was selected to put down disaffected 
meetings. Owing to his prompt and judi- 
cious action in dispersing a large meeting at 
Cullen in Tipperary, that county and the 
adjoining districts were soon freed from se- 
ditious gatherings. The lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland made him a justice of the peace. 

Rose accompanied hisregiment to Gibraltar 
in 1833, and to Maltain 1836. During aserious 
outbreak of cholera at the latter place he 
zealously exerted himself in attending to his 
men, in conjunction with Dr. Paterson, the 
surgeon of the regiment. On 17 Sept 1889 
he was promoted, by purchase, to an un- 
attached lieutenant-colonelcy. 

In 1840 Rose was selected, with other staft 
officersand detachments of royal artillery and 
royal engineers, for special service in Syria, 
under the orders of the foreign office. They 
were to co-operate on shore, under Brigadier- 
general Edward Thomas Micheli [q. v.] of 
the royal artillery, with the Turkish troops 
and with the British fleet, in effecting the 
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expulsion of Mehemet Ali’s Egyptian army 
from Syria, and the restoration of the sultan’s 
rule over that country and Egypt. One of 
the earliest duties which Rose had to perform 
was to deliver a letter sent by Sir Stratford 
Canning from Constantinople, signed by all 
the powers except France, to Ibrahim Pasha, 
ordering him to retire at once from Syria. 
Rose came upon the rear of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
army near Rachel’s Well. He delivered his 
letter, and Ibrahim Pasha directed him to 
inform the British ambassador that he was 
then actually retiring on Egypt. Rose was 
next attached, as deputy adjutant-general, 
to the staff of Omar Pasha, who landed at 
Jaffa with a large division of Turkish troops 
from the British fleet. Rose distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Egyptian 
cavalry at El-Mesden or El-Medjdel on 
16 Jan. 1841, when he was twice wounded. 
He was mentioned in despatches, and received 
from the sultan the order of Nishan Iftihar 
in diamonds and a sabre of honour. Shortly 
afterwards Rose succeeded, on the deaths 
of Brigadier-general Michell and Colonel 
Bridgeman, to the command of the British 
detachments in Syria, with the local rank 
of colonel. On 20 Aug. 1841 he was gazetted 
consul-general for Syria, with full diplomatic 
powers. 

Rose’s duties were mainly to smooth ani- 
mosities, to arrest the horrors of civil war, 
to prevent the feuds between the Maronites 
and Druses from coming to a head, to induce 
the Turkish authorities to respect the oaths 
of Christians in Turkish courts of law, and 
toadminister justice honestly andimpartially. 
In September 1841 he prevented an out- 
break between the Maronites and the Druses 
near Deir-el-Khama, the capital of the Le- 
banon. In the following month another 
outbreak occurred at Deir-el-Khama, where a 
large number of Druses attacked the town. 
After obstinate fighting, much bloodshed, 
and the destruction of property valued at 
70,0002., Rose’s personal influence on the 
spot was again successful in terminating the 
conflict. 

On 23 Feb. 1842 Rose was made a C.B., 
and Lord Aberdeen, the minister for foreign 
affairs, stated in the House of Lords that the 
British agent in Syria, although England 
claimed no official protection of any sect in 
Syria, had certainly afforded, under the influ- 
ence of the rights of humanity and of the 
promises made by England, a protection 
which had effectually saved from destruction 
several hundred Christians. On 138 July 1842 
Rose received permission to accept and wear 
the gold war medal conferred upon him by 
the sultan for his services in the Syrian 
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campaign. He also received a letter from 
Major-general von Neumann, adjutant-gene- 
ral to the king of Prussia, conferring upon 
him the order of St. John, and conveying 
his majesty’s pleasure on hearing that ‘an 
early acquaintance’ had so gallantly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

On 12 May 1845, on an urgent appeal 
from the American missionaries at Abaye 
in Mount Lebanon, Rose hastened thither, 
accompanied only by two kavasses. Hefound 
the castle in flames and the Druses with 
drawn swords waiting outside to despatch 
the Christians as they were driven out by 
the fire. Rose made such forcible appeals 
to the Druses that he succeeded in inducing 
them to allow the Christians to go to Bey- 
rout under his escort. As the Druses were 
a all along the route, the march was one 
of difficulty. On the road many burning 
villages were passed, at one of which there 
was a church of great sanctity. The roof 
of the church was on fire, and the people 
were anxious to save the picture of the patron 
saint. Rose caused himself to be let down 
from a window, secured the picture, and had 
just time to get back when the roof fell in. 

e and his two kavasses gave up their 
horses to the women to ride. In spite of 
the heat in the narrow defiles in the month of 
June, and of the threatening attitude of the 
Druses, Rose brought the Christians, with 
the exception of two of the Christian emir’s 
servants, who died on the way, in safety to 
Beyrout. 

Rose left Syria on leave in November 
1848, on which occasion he received tributes 
to his services from Captain Wallis, from 
Consul Moore, and from British subjects at 
Beyrout. In recognition of his conduct 
Lord Palmerston brought him into the re- 
gular diplomatic service by appointing him 
on 2 Jan, 1851 secretary of embassy at Con- 
stantinople. He was promoted brevet- 
colonel on 11 Nov. the same year. On 
23 June 1852 Sir Stratford Canning went 
on leave of absence, and Rose became chargé 
daffaires. In this capacity he had to deal 
with a crisis of the ‘holy places’ question. 
Russia was seeking to obtain from the 
sultan a secret treaty vesting in her the 
actual protectorate of all the subjects of the 
Porte of the Greek Antiochian persuasion ; 
and Prince Menchikoff, the Russian ambas- 
sador, on 19 April 1853 demanded that this 
secret treaty should be signed by sunset or 
he would demand his passports. Rose was 
immediately summoned by the Turkish 
minister and informed that the Porte desired 
to see the British fleet in Turkish waters. 
He pointed out that as chargé d’affaires he 
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had no power to order the British fleet to 
Constantinople, but proposed to inform the 
admiral as quickly as possible of the gravity 
of the situation at Constantinople, and the 
serious responsibility that would devolve 
upon him were he to decline to bring the 
fleet. The sultan’s ministers were satisfied 
with Rose’s suggestion, and, on the strength 
of it, declined that same night to sign the 
treaty. Menchikoff left Constantinople in 
May, and on 2 July Russia invaded Turkey. 

On 5 Oct. England and France declared 
war with Russia, and on 8 March 1854 Rose 
was appointed queen’s commissioner at the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief of 
the French army, with the local rank of 
brigadier-general. Rose’s duty was to act 
as organ of communication between the 
French and English commanders-in-chief in 
all matters relating to the two armies, but 
especially in carrying communications in 
actions and battles. He was instructed to 
send in reports on the operations and on all 
circumstances connected with the campaign 
to the Earl of Clarendon, British foreign 
minister, through the British commander- 
in-chief, for the information of the govern- 
ment. Rose drew up a plan of operations 
for the invasion of the Crimea which was 
submitted to Lord Raglan and the govern- 
ment, and later to the emperor of the French, 
who expressed entire approval of it when 
Rose had an interview with him in passing 
through Paris. 

Rose joined the French headquarters at 
Kadi-Koi on the Bosphorus. He became 
very intimate with Colonel (afterwards Gene- 
ral) Trochu, first aide-de-camp to Marshal 
St. Arnaud. For his conduct in extinguish- 
ing a fire at Varna in some buildings in 
the vicinity of an old tower in which the 
French small-arm ammunition was stored, 
Rose was recommended for the legion of 
honour. At the battle of the Alma he took 
part with Colonel Cler and the 1st Zouaves 
in the attack on the telegraph position, 
which was carried by the French with great 
gallantry. The following morning, on visit- 
ing La Maison Brilée with General Can- 
robert, upon which a violent cannonade 
had been made by the Russians, Rose was 
wounded by the splinter of a shell (London 
Gazette, 6 Feb. 1855). At Inkerman he 
reconnoitred the ground between the left 
of Canrobert and the right of General Penne- 
father, riding with the greatest sangfroid 
under a withering fire from the whole line of 
Russian pickets down the Tchernaya road. 
The Russians were so struck with his courage 
that an order was sent along the line to 
cease firing at him. Rose had accomplished 
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his task. Canrobert was desirous to obtain 
for Rose the Victoria Cross, but, as Rose 
had the local rank of brigadier-general and 
was aC.B., he was not considered eligible. 
He was, however, promoted for his services 
to be major-general on 12 Dec. 1854, and on 
16 Oct. 1855 he was made a K.C.B. 

Lord Panmure, in moving the vote of 
thanks to the army in the House of Lords on 
8 May 1856, spoke with high approbation of 
Rose’s service, of which Lord Clarendon had 
already written to him-in terms of high 
praise (5 June 1855) and Marshal Pélissier 
had expressed warm admiration. Rose was 
given the local rank of lieutenant-general 
in Turkey on 30 July 1856, and on 2 Aug. 
was granted the royal license to wear the 
insignia of a commander of the legion of 
honour conferred upon him by the emperor 
of the French. 

The following year, on the outbreak of the 
Indian mutiny, Rose volunteered for service 
in India, and was given the command of the 
Puna division in the Bombay presidency. 
He arrived at Bombay on 19 Sept. 1857, and 
was brought on the general staff of the army 
from that date. He was shortly after ap- 
pointed to command the Méu column of the 
force acting in Malwa, called the Central India 
field force, and proceeded with Sir Robert 
North Collie Hamilton [q. v.], the agent to 
the governor-general, to Indur. The force 
consisted of two brigades mainly formed of 
native troops; the first at Mau, under the 
command of Brigadier-general C. S. Stuart 
of the Bombay army; the second, at Sihor, 
commanded by Brigadier-general C. Stewart, 
14th light dragoons. 

Rose’s orders were to march from Mau 
through Central India to Kalpi, about one 
thousand miles, subduing the revolted dis- 
tricts and reducing the forts on the way 
until he joined hands with the commander- 
in-chief. He was not, however, to start 
untilanothercolumn under Brigadier-general 
Whitlock of the Madras army, whose base 
was at Jabalptir and whose duty it was to 
clear the line of communication with Alla- 
habad and Mirzapir and cross Bandalkhand 
to Bandé, was ready to move. The time of 
waiting was not thrown away; the two 
brigades were organised, and the men, who 
had already had hard work and beaten every 
enemy, were given time to recruit their ener- 
gies. On 6 Jan. Rose, accompanied by Sir 
Robert Hamilton, started from Mau to join the 
second brigade at Sihor. On 16 Jan., rein- 
forced by about eight hundred Bhopal levies, 
he set out for Rathgarh, a strong fort held 
by the rebels. He arrived before the place on 
the 24th, and, driving the rebels from the 
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outside positions which they had occupied in 
the town and on the banks of the river, he 
invested the fort, and the following day 
constructed his breaching batteries and 
opened fire. By the night of the 28th a 
breach had been made, when the raja of 
Banpir advanced to the relief of the place. 
Rose did not slacken his fire on the fort, but 
despatched his cavalry to attack the raja’s 
force, which was speedily put to flight, and 
in the night the disheartened garrison 
evacuated the fort. The raja of Banpur, re- 
inforced by the garrison, took up a position 
near Barodia, about fifteen miles off, and 
Rose attacked him on the 30th on the banks 
of the Bina, where he had made preparations 
to dispute the British passage of the river. 
The rajé was completely defeated, and Rose 
returned to Rathgarh. 

The fall of Rathgarh had cleared the 
country south of Sagar of rebels, reopened 
the road to Indtir, and made it possible for 
Rose to march to the relief of Sagar, now 
beleaguered for nearly eight months. This 
he did, and entered the place on 3 Feb., es- 
corted by the Europeans, officers, and others 
who had gone out to welcome their de- 
liverers. The strong fort of Garhakéta lay 
twenty-five miles to the east of Sagar. In 
1818 it took Brigadier-general Watson, with 
eleven thousand men, three weeks to take 
the place. Rose sent a small force on 8 Feb. 
to destroy the fort of Sanoda, and on the 9th 
marched towards Garhakéta, arriving on the 
afternoon of the 11th. He at once drove in 
the outposts, and next day opened fire with 
such effect that on the night of the 12th the 
rebels evacuated the fort. They were pur- 
sued, on the morning of the 18th, by the 
cavalry, and some of them cut to pieces. 
Garhak6ota was found to be full of supplies, 
and, after destroying its western face, Rose 
returned to Sagar on 17 Feb. For these 
operations Rose received the thanks of the 
commander-in-chief and of the governor- 
general in council. 

Having thus opened the roads to and from 
the west and north, Rose set himself to clear 
the way towards the east. Eager as he 
was to press on to Jansi, he was forced to 
remain at Sagar until he should hear of 
Whitlock’s advance, and until he should 
obtain supplies and transport; for the hot 
season was setting in, and he could expect 
to get nothing on the way. He set forth on 
the evening of 26 Feb. He took the fort of 
Barodia on the 27th, after some shelling. 
On 3 March he found himself in front of the 
pass of Maltin. It was of great natural 
strength, had been fortified, and was held in 
force. Rose determined to feign an attack 


in front, while with the bulk of his column he 
made a flank movement, and attempted the 
pass of Madanptir. This also was strongly 
occupied, and a most determined defence 
was made. The guns of the Haidarabid 
contingent coming up at the critical moment, 
and opening fire, the 8rd European and the 
Haidarabad infantry advanced under its sup- 
port, and, charging the position, swept all 
before them. The enemy fled to the town of 
Madanpir for refuge ; but Rose brought up 
his howitzers and opened fire upon it. The 
enemy did not long reply, but fled to the 
jungle. They were pursued to the walls of 
the fort of Sorai. 

The effect of this victory was great; the 
enemy evacuated the formidable pass of 
MaAlttin and the fort of Narit in rear of it. 
The discomfiture of the rebels was soon 
complete, and Sir Robert Hamilton, the 
agent to the governor-general, annexed the 
whole district, the British flag being hoisted 
at Sorai for the first time. Chandairi was 
assaulted and captured by Rose’s first bri- 
gade, under Brigadier-general C. S. Stuart, 
on 17 March. 

Rose now continued his march on Jansi. 
So impressed were the governor-general and 
the commander-in-chief with the strength of 
Jansi, and with the inadequacy of Rose’s 
force for its attack, that, notwithstanding 
the importance of the capture of this strong- 
hold of the mutineers in Central India, Rose 
had been authorised in February to pass it 
by and march in two divisions, one on Kalpi 
through Charkari, and the other on Banda. 
Rose, however, declined to leave in his rear 
so strong a place, with a garrison of eleven 
thousand men, under one of the most capable 
leaders of the mutiny. In March the Indian 
government became alarmed at the perilous 
position of the faithful r4j4 of Charkari, whe 
was besieged in his fort by Tantia Topi with 
the Gwalir contingent, and the viceroy and 
the commander-in-chief sent orders that the 
relief of Charkari was to be considered para- 
mount to the operations before Jansi. Both 
Rose and Sir R. Hamilton replied that the 
order for the relief of Charkaéri would be 
complied with, but after, not before, the 
siege of Jansi. It is necessary to be thus 
explicit, as it has been stated that Rose con- 
sidered himself bound to execute the order 
of the government, and against his own 
judgment to attempt the relief of Charkdri 
before the attack on Jansi, and that Hamil- 
ton took the responsibility of directing him 
to proceed to Jansi. 

The fort of Jansi stands on a high rock 
overlooking a wide plain, with numerous 
outworks of massive masonry, and commands 
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the city, by which it is surrounded on all 
sides but the west and part of the south side. 
Rose arrived before this place on 20 March, 
and at once invested it and commenced siege 
operations. By the 30th the enemy’s guns 
were disabled. Rose had made arrange- 
ments to storm the city the next day, when 
Tantia Topi, with twenty thousand men, 
guns, and war material, crossed the Betwa 
to relieve Jansi from the north. Rose deter- 
mined to fight an action, and at the same 
time continue the siege and investment of 
Jansi. He had only fifteen hundred men 
not required for the siege available to fight 
Tantia Topi, and of these only five hundred 
were Europeans. Nevertheless, he won a 
great victory on 1 April, capturing eighteen 
guns and two standards, killing upwards of 
fifteen hundred of the rebels, and pursuing 
the flying enemy for sixteen miles from 
camp. Anxious to profit by the discourage- 
ment which the defeat of Tantia Topi had 
caused the besieged, Rose stormed Jansi on 
the 3rd, capturing the greater part of the 
city, and on the following day the remainder. 
The fort was abandoned the same evening, 
and on the 5th was occupied by Rose with- 
out further resistance. For seventeen days 
and nights Rose’s force had known no repose. 
To this constant strain was added exposure 
to great heat. But the discipline and spirit 
of the troops enabled them to defeat a large 
army and take the strongest fortress of Cen- 
tral India with a loss to the rebels of five 
thousand killed alone, and to the British 
force of under four hundred killed and 
‘wounded. 

Leaving a small portion of his second bri- 
gade to garrison Jansi, Rose marched on 
25 April for Kalpi, 102 miles to the north- 
east. Tidings soon reached him that the 
rebels under Tantia Topi had occupied in 
force Kiinch, a town rather more than half 
way to Kalpi. Rose at once marched on 
Kinch, detailing a small force under Major 
Gall to attack the strong fort of Lohari, six 
miles on his left flank, which was captured 
on 5 May after a desperate struggle. Kiinch 
was a difficult place to attack, on account of 
the enclosures around it, and owing to the 
western quarter and the Jansi gate being 
strongly fortified. On the night of 6 May 
Rose made a flank march of fourteen miles 
to gain the less protected side of the place 
on the east, whence also he threatened the 
enemy’s line of retreat to Kalpi. His left, 
consisting of the first brigade, rested on the 
village of Naguptira; the centre, formed of 
the second brigade, occupied the village of 
Chomair, while Major Orr’s Haidarabad force 
on the right occupied the village of Umri. 
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The attack took place on 7 May, and the 
fight lasted till late in the evening, in a 
temperature of 110° Fahr. in the shade. 
Rose’s force suffered as much from sunstroke 
as from the fireof the enemy. Rose himself 
had to dismount four times from excessive 
debility, and it was only by medical treat- 
ment that he was enabled to hold out until 
the day was won, while many officers and 
men were either killed or prostrated by the 
intense heat. When the place was captured, 
pursuit was thus rendered impossible. 

Intelligence reaching Rose of a combina- 
tion of Tantia Topi and the réni at Kalpi 
with the nawab of Banda at: Nowgong, 
twenty miles to the south-west of K4lpi, to 
cut him off, he made forced marches towards 
Kalpi. The troops had now to contend not 
only with an enemy superior in numbers and 
in knowledge of the country, but with an 
Indian sun at its maximum of summer heat. 
The number of sick increased daily, and 
added to the difficulties of transport. There 
was, moreover, scarcity of water and forage. 
On 15 May Rose established himself at Go- 
laoli on the Jamn4, out of the direct line 
between Kiinch and Kalpi, in order that he 
might turn the fortifications thrown up by 
the rebels to impede his advance, and that 
he might also join hands with Brigadier 
(afterwards Sir) George Maxwell’s small 
force, which had reached the left bank of the 
Jamna opposite Golaoli. 

Ka4lpi was occupied by the nawab of Banda 
with a large force. Its position was strong, 
being protected on all sides by ravines, on 
its front by five lines of defence, and on its 
rear by the river Jamna, from which rises the 
precipitous rock on which the fort is built. 
From 16 to 20 May constant skirmishes took 
place. On the 19tha mortar battery opened 
fire from the right front of the British posi- 
tion. On the 20th part of Maxwell’s force 
crossed the river and joined Rose. On the 
21st Maxwell’s artillery opened on the place. 
Onthe 22nd, at ten o’clock, the rebels marched 
out in masses along the Banda road to attack 
the British left. This was a feint, as their 
main body was stealing up the ravines to at- 
tack what they hoped would be the weakened 
right of Rose’s force. The British left be- 
came seriously engaged, but Rose did not 
move a man from his right to assist his left. 
Suddenly the enemy debouched from the 
ravines, and ascended the spurs, pouring 
a heavy fire into the British right, and, ad- 
vancing with repeated volleys, pressed it 
back on the British mortar battery and field 
guns. Here a stand was made, and Rose 
brought up the camel corps, and, leading 
them himself, charged the advancing rebels. 
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They stood for a time, when a shout and 
forward movement of the whole British 
line caused them to waver and run. The 
victory was won. Rose followed them 
up so closely that a number were cut off 
from K4lpi. The fire from Maxwell’s bat- 
teries rendered the place so insecure to the 
beaten rebels who gained it that they eva- 
cuated it during the night. The rest of the 
rebel force, pursued by the horse artillery 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dis- 
persed. This fight was won under very 
trying circumstances, by a force exhausted 
by hard marching, weakened by sickness, in 
a burning sun, with a suffocating hot wind, 
over an enemy not only ten times as nu- 
merous, but who attacked with a resolution 
and knowledge of tactics not hitherto dis- 
played. Kalpi was occupied the following 
day. The Duke of Cambridge, in an auto- 
graph letter, congratulated Rose, and an- 
nounced the intention of the queen to confer 
upon him the honour of G.C.B. 

The capture of Kalpi completed the pro- 
gramme agreed upon, and Rose obtained 
leave of absence, on a medical certificate, for 
a much-needed rest, when the attack upon 
Sindia on 1 June, the defection of his troops, 
and the consequent occupation of Gwalidr 
by Tantia Topi and the rani of Jansi altered 
the position of affairs. The news reached 
Rose on 4 June, after he had resigned his 
command,  Brigadier-general Robert Cor- 
nelis (afterwards Lord) Napier [q. v.] had 
been appointed to succeed him. Napier was 
not on the spot, and immediate action was 
necessary. Rose thereupon at once resumed 
the command which he had resigned, a 
breach of rules for which he was reprimanded 
by Sir Colin Campbell. Leaving a garrison 
at Kalpi, Rose started on 6 June with a 
small force to overtake Stuart’s column, 
which he had sent in the direction of GwAliar 
in pursuit of the rebels from Kalpi. He 
overtook Stuart at Indirkion 12 June. Push- 
ing on, he reached Bahadurpiur, five miles 
to the east of the Morar cantonments, at 
six A.M. on 16 June. Here he was joined 
by Napier, who took command of the second 
brigade, the larger part of which had been 
left at Kalpi. Im the meantime Rose had 
sent Major Orr to Paniar to cut off the retreat 
of the rebels to the south, Brigadier-general 
Smith, with his brigade from Chandairi to 
Kotah-ki-Serai, about five miles to the south- 
east of GwAliar, and Colonel Riddell and his 
column to escort a large supply of siege guns 
by the Agra and Gwaliar road. 

On his arrival at Morar, Rose lost no time 
in reconnoitring the position of the enemy, 
and determined to attack without delay. 
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Placing his cavalry and guns on the flanks 
and the infantry in the centre, Rose himself 
led the first line, while the second line, under 
Napier, formed in échelon on his left; the 
left ‘refused,’ asthe ravines were full of am- 
buscaded rebels. But the latter were skil- 
fully dislodged by Napier after a sharp action. 
Rose turned the enemy’s left, and the victory 
was completed by a successful pursuit of 
the rebels by a wing of the 14th light 
dragoons under Captain Thompson. 

Rose had now gained an important stra- 
tegical position, where he could establish his 
hospital and park in the cantonments, with 
a small force to protect them, while he him- 
self joined in the investment of Gwaliar. 
He was also able to open communication 
with Brigadier-general Smith at Kotah-ki- 
Serai. On 18 June Rose was reinforced by 
the arrival of his Kalpi garrison, and, leaving 
Napier at Morar with such troops as he 
could spare, he joined Smith in the after- 
noon with the rest of his force. The distance 
was long, the heat terrible, and the march 
most harassing. Rose bivouacked for the 
night between the river Morar and Smith’s 
position. 

On the morning of the 19th, finding his 
position too cramped, and observing that the 
enemy were making preparations to attack 
him, Rose resolved to become the assailant. 
He sent Brigadier-general Stuart with the 
86th regiment, and the 10th Bombay native 
infantry in support, to crown the heights 
beyond the canal, to the left of the Gwaliar 
Rock, and to attack the left flank of the 
rebels. This was gallantly done. The rebels 
were driven back, a battery of three nine- 
pounders on the ridge captured, and the 
rebels pursued. The 95th regiment, ad- 
vancing, turned the captured guns on the 
enemy inthe plains below. The 10th Bombay 
native infantry cleared the neighbouring 
height, and captured two brass field-pieces 
and three mortars. Rose ordered a general 
advance, and the capture of the Lashkar, or 
new city, followed. Brigadier-general Smith 
meanwhile had taken the garden palace of 
Phil Bagh, and followed up the retreating 
enemy. Rose slept in Sindia’s palace on the 
night of 19 June, having lost only eighty- 
seven men killed and wounded in retaking 
Gwaliar, the formidable fortress excepted. 

Directions were sent to Napier to pursue 
the rebels as far and as closely as possible. 
On the morning of 20 June Rose moved, with 
Brigadier-general Stuart’s brigade, to the left 
of the Gwaliar Rock, to turn it where it was 
not precipitous, and commenced to ascend, 
when Lieutenant Rose, of the 25th Bombay 
native infantry, discovered a gateway, and 
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stormed it. He was killed, but Gwaliar was 
won. Sindia returned to his capital in 
triumph the following day. Napier gained 
a signal victory at Gaéora-Aliptr over four 
thousand of the fugitive rebels on the 22nd. 
A royal salute was ordered to be fired at 
every principal station in India in celebration 
of the victory. 

After the recapture of Gwdlidr Rose made 
over the command of the Central India field 
force to Napier, and on 29 June 1858 pro- 
ceeded to Bombay, and assumed command 
of the Puna division. For his eminent ser- 
vices he was gazetted a G.O.B. on 3 July, 
and regimental colonel of the 45th foot on 
the 20th of the same month. He was enter- 
tained at a banquet at the Byculla Club on 
3 Aug. The thanks of both houses of par- 
liament were voted on 14 April 1859 to Rose 
and the Central India field force, when highly 
eulogistic speeches were made in reference 
to Rose by Lord Derby and the Duke of 
Cambridge in the House of Lords, and by 
Lords Stanley and Palmerston in the House 
of Commons. It cannot, however, be said 
that the Central India field force was par- 
ticularly well treated. They were not al- 
lowed to receive a silver medal with six 
months’ batta, which Sindia was desirous 
to give them; they were only allowed the 
one clasp to the war medal given to all troops 
employed in Central India, and they were 
prevented from sharing the Central Indian 
prize-money by a legal quibble, after pro- 
tracted litigation—a loss to Rose of about 
30,0007. 

On 28 Feb. 1860 Rose was promoted lieu- 
tenant-general, and on 29 March 1860 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Bombay army, in succession to Sir Henry 
Somerset. On 4 June following, on Lord 
Clyde’s departure from India, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as commander-in- 
chief in India, with the local rank of general. 
During the five years of his administration 
he improved the discipline of the army, and 
on the occasion of a mutinous spirit show- 
ing itself in the 5th European regiment, 
when a court-martial convicted a private 
of insubordination and sentenced him to 
death, Rose approved the sentence, which 
was carried out, and disbanded the regiment, 
He introduced a system of regimental work- 
shops and soldiers’ gardens in cantonments, 
which proved very beneficial. One of the 
most trying and difficult duties which fell 
to him as commander-in-chief in India was 
the amalgamation of the queen’s and com- 
pany’s forces. He was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the viceroy, Lord Canning, 
who shared his views [see CANNING, CHARLES 
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Joun], so that notwithstanding differences 
of opinion with the home government, the 
changes were ultimately carried out without 
friction. On 26 July 1860 Rose issued a 
general order, informing the army that, with 
a view to promoting its efficiency and re- 
warding meritorious officers, he intended to 
confer the appointments in his gift solely on 
officers of tried merit or of good promise, 
and he laid down that all applications for 
appointments must come through the appli- 
cant’s commanding officer, who would report 
fully on the merits and antecedents of the 
applicant. At his inspections he personally 
examined officers of all ranks practically in 
tactical, and if possible, strategical move- 
ments; the results were noted by his staff, 
and these notes were consulted on all occa- 
sions when rewards or promoticn were pro- 
posed. He was very severe on neglect of 
duty, and recommended the removal of two 
brigadier-generals from their commands for 
having omitted to visit the hospitals during 
an outbreak of cholera, a recommendation 
which was at once given effect to by the 
government of India, and approved by the 
home government. Rose was made a K.C.S.I. 
in 1861, and G.C.S.I. on the enlargement of 
the order in 1866. 

Rose’s tenure of the command in India 
terminated on 31 March 1865, when he re- 
turned to England. He was made a D.C.L. 
of Oxford on 21 June, and appointed one of 
her Majesty’s commissioners for the lieu- 
tenancy of the city of London. On 1 July 
1865 he was given the command of the forces 
in Ireland. On 25 June 1866 he was trans- 
ferred to the colonelcy of the 92nd foot, and 
on 28 July he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Strathnairn of Strathnairn and Jansi. 
In November he was appointed president of 
the army transport committee. On 4 Feb. 
1867 he was promoted general. During 1866 
and 1867 he was confronted with the fenian 
conspiracy. By a good organisation and dis- 
position of the troops under his command, 
and acting in complete accord with the Irish 
government, he succeeded in keeping the 
country under control, and preventing the 
conspiracy from growing into a, rebellion. 
On 3 March 1869 Rose was gazetted regi- 
mental colonel of the royal horse-guards, 
which carries with it the office of gold stick. 
On completing five years in the Irish com- 
mand, he relinquished the appointment on 
30 June 1870. He was made an honorary 
LL.D. of Dublin on 6 July. He had some 
large estates in Hertfordshire, but he lived 
generally at 52 Berkeley Square, London, 
during the remainder of his life, and was 
prominent in London society. He was pro- 
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moted field marshal on 2 June 1877. In his 
later years he spent much time in examining 
the religious questions of the day and in 
denouncing atheism. He died at Paris on 
16 Oct.1885. The remains were buried with 
military honours on 23 Oct. 1885 in the 
family burial-place in the graveyard of the 
priory church of Christchurch, Hampshire. 
He was unmarried. His brother Sir William 
Rose, K.C.B., clerk of the parliament, sur- 
vived him only a few weeks. 

Rose was one of the bravest of men. He 
literally knew no fear. He was a fine soldier, 
and among the many commanders brought 
to light by the Indian mutiny he was cer- 
tainly one of the best. 

There is in the United Service Club, Lon- 
don, a painting of Lord Strathnairn, taken 
from a photograph by Bassano. ‘There is 
also an engraving by Walton. The print of 
him which serves as a frontispiece to Sir 
Owen Burne’s ‘Ciyde and Strathnairn’ is 
considered a fair likeness. An equestrian 
bronze statue, by Mr. H. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
was erected at the junction of Knightsbridge 
and the Brompton Road, London, by his 
friends and comrades, and unveiled in 
June 1895. Strathnairn is represented in 
the uniform of a field marshal, Indian staff 
order, but at a period of life when he was 
full of vigour. The statue is cast from guns 
taken by the Central India field force, and 
presented for the purpose by the government 
of India. On the side panels are the prin- 
cipal battles, &c., in which he was engaged: 
‘Syria 1842, Ascalon, El-Mesden, Der-El- 
Kammar, Abaye; Crimea 1854, Alma, In- 
kerman, Mamelon, Sebastopol; India, 1858, 
Rathgur, Saugor, Gurrakota, Mudenpore, 
Chandari, Betwas, Jansi, Koonch, Calpee, 
Morar, and Gwalior.’ 

[War Office Records; India Office Records; 
Foreign Office Papers; Despatches; Malleson’s 
Hist. of the Indian Mutiny; Burne’s Clyde and 
Strathnairn ; Memoir by Burne in Asiatic Quar- 
torly Mag. 1886; Times, 17 Oct. 1855.] 
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ROSE, HUGH JAMES (1795-1838), 
theologian, elder son of William Rose (1763- 
1844), successively curate of Little Horsted 
and Uckfield, Sussex, and from 1824 until 
his death vicar of Glynde in the same 
county, was born at the parsonage, Little 
Horsted, on 9 June 1795. He was of ancient 
Scottish lineage, his grandfather, who fought 
on the Jacobite side at Culloden, being a 
cadet of the Roses of Kilravock. He was 
educated at Uckfield school, of which his 
father was master, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he went into residence in 
Michaelmas term 1813, In 1814 he gained 


the first Bell scholarship in the university, 
and next year was elected scholar of his col- 
lege. He graduated B.A. in 1817, being 
first chancellor’s medallist and fourteenth 
wrangler. In the same year he published 
‘Remarks on the first Chapter of the Bishop 
of Llandaft’s “ Hore Pelasgice ” [by Bishop 
Marsh], which attracted some notice; in 
the following year his dissertation on the 
theme ‘ Inter Greecos et Romanos Historia 
comparatione facta cujusnam stylus imita- 
tione maxime dignus esse videtur ’ gained the 
middle bachelors’ members’ prize. Missing his 
fellowship, Rose, who was ordained deacon on 
20 Dec. 1818, took a cure of souls at Buxted, 
Sussex, on 16 March 1819. He received 
priest’s orders on 19 Dec. 1819, andin 1821 was 
presented by Archbishop Manners-Sutton to 
the vicarage of Horsham, Sussex, where for 
two years he laboured with great devotion 
and success. At the same time he won some 
repute as a controversialist by his ‘ Critical 
Examination of that part of Mr. Bentham’s 
“ Church of Englandism ” which relates to 
the Church Catechism, 1820, and by his 
article on Hone’s ‘Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ July 1821. 
For a year from May 1824 he was in Ger- 
many for the benefit of his health. In the 
course of his travels he made some acquaint- 
ance with the German rationalistic schools 
of theology, and on his return he delivered, 
as select preacher at Cambridge, four dis- 
courses, intended to forewarn and forearm the 
church of England against the rationalistic 
criticism of the continent. They were pub- 
lished in the course of the year under the title 
‘The State of the Protestant Religion in 
Germany,’ Cambridge, 8vo, and elicited ad- 
verse criticism both in England and Germany 
{see Pusey, Epwarp Bovveris]. To his 

erman critics Rose replied in an‘ Appendix 
tothe State of the Protestant Religion in Ger- 
many, 1828, 8vo; and to Pusey in‘ A Letter 
to the Lord Bishop of London,’ 1829, 8vo, and 
also in an enlarged edition of his book pub- 
lished the same year. In 1828 appeared his 
‘Commission and consequent Duties of the 
Clergy’ (four sermons in exposition of an 
exalted view of the Christian ministry, de- 
livered by him asselect preacherat Cambridge 
in 1826), London, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1831. Rose 
also held the offiee of select preacher at Cam- 
bridge in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1838, and 1834, 
uniting with it from 1829 to 1833 that of 
Christian advocate (for his contributions to 
apologetics see infra). On 23 Feb. 1827 he 
was collated to the prebend of Middleton in 
the church of Chichester, which he resigned 
in 1833. In 1880 he vacated the Horsham 
living on being instituted on 26 Jan. to the 
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rectory of Hadleigh, Suffolk,’ which he re- 
signed in 1833. In 1834 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Fairsted, Essex, and in 1835 
to the perpetual curacy of St. Thomas's, 
Southwark. The former living he resigned 
on 4 Jan. 1837, the latter he held until his 
death. 

Rose was a firm but cautious high-church- 
man, and desired therestoration of theancient 
Anglican doctrines and practices. To pro- 
pagate his views he founded in 1832 the 
‘ British Magazine and Monthly Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Information,’ of 
which he was the first editor, and he helped 
Archdeacon Lyall [see Lyant, WinLiam 
Rowe] to edit the ‘Theological Library.’ 
During a visit to Oxford in quest-of contri- 
butors for his magazine, he established rela- 
tions with John Henry Newman [q. v.], Wil- 
liam Palmer (1803-1885) [q. v.] of Worcester 
College, Richard Hurrell Froude [q. v.], John 
Keble [q. v.], and Arthur Philip Perceval 
[gq. v.]; and towards the end of July 1833 
Palmer, Perceval, and Froude visited him at 
Hadleigh, and discussed the ecclesiastico-poli- 
tieal situation. Though no definite plan was 
then concerted, the Association of Friends of 
the Church was soon afterwards formed by 
Froude and Palmer; and hence the ‘ Had- 
leigh conference’ is an important landmark 
in the early history of the Tractarian move- 
ment. In the movement itself Rose took 
little part, though in its earlier phases it 
commanded his sympathy. He contributed 
leaders to the ‘ British Magazine,’ and endea- 
voured by correspondence at first to guide 
and afterwards to moderate its course. 

In the autumn of 1833 he was appointed 
to the chair of divinity at the university of 
Durhan, which ill-health compelled him to 
resign in the following year, after he had 
delivered no more than three lectures, in- 
cluding his inaugural address. In the spring 
of 1834 Archbishop Howley made him his 
domestic chaplain. In 1836 he succeeded 
Edward Smedley as editor of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana ;’ and about the same 
time he projected the ‘New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,’ the first volume of 
which appeared after his death under the 
editorship of his brother, Henry John Rose 
[q. v.], in 1839. Although the words ‘ pro- 
jected and partly arranged by the late Rev. 

ugh James Rose’ appear on each of the 
twelve volumes of the undertaking, Rose 
was not actively concerned in its produc- 
tion. It proved a perfunctory performance 
(cf. Borron Cornzy’s caustic tract On the 
New Biographical Dictionary, 1839). On 
21 Oct. 1836 Rose succeeded Dr. William 
Otter as principal of King’s College, Lon- 
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don. He had hardly entered on his new 
duties when he was prostrated by an attack 
of influenza, from the effects of which he 
never rallied. He left England in October 
1838 to winter in Italy, reached Florence, 
and there died on 22 Dec. His remains were 
interred in the protestant cemetery on the 
road to Fiesole. A mural tablet, with a 
relief of his profile, is in King’s Collegechapel. 
No good portrait of Rose exists (but see a 
print from a crayon sketch in Bureon’s 
Lives of Twelve Good Men, ed. 1891). His 
preaching is described _by admiring contem- 
poraries as peculiarly impressive. 

Rose married, on 24 June 1819, Anna 
Cuyler, daughter of Captain Peter Mair of 
Hill House, Richmond, Yorkshire, by whom 
he had no issue. 

Rose’s reputation for Greek scholarship 
rests upon: 1, ‘Inscriptiones Greece Vetus- 
tissime. Collegit et Observationes tum 
aliorum tum suas adjecit Hugo Jacobus 
Rose, M.A.,’ Cambridge, 1825, 8vo; a work 
to which Boeckh (‘Corpus Inscript. Grec.,’ 
Berlin, 1828, vol. i. pp. xi, xx, xxvi) acknow- 
ledges obligation. 2. His edition of Park- 
hurst’s ‘Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament,’ London, 1829,8vo. 3. His 
edition of Bishop Middleton’s ‘ Doctrine of 
the Greek Article applied to the Criticism 
and [Illustration of the New Testament,’ 
London, 1833, 8vo. 

His contributions to Christian apolo- 
getics are: 1. ‘Christianity always Pro- 
gressive, London, 1829, 8vo. 2. ‘ Brief 
Remarks on the Disposition towards Chris- 
tianity generated by prevailing Opinions and 
Pursuits, London, 1830, 8vo. 3. ‘ Hight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge at Great St. Mary’s in the Years 
1830 and 1831. To which isaddeda Reprint 
of a Sermon preached before the University 
on Commencement Sunday, 1826,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1831, 8vo. 4. ‘ Notices of the Mo- 
saic Law: with some Account of the Opi- 
nions of recent French Writers concerning 
it,’ London, 1831, 8vo. 5. ‘The Gospel an 
Abiding System. With some Remarks on 
the New Christianity of the St. Simonians,’ 
London, 1882, 8vo. Healso printed his two 
Durham divinity lectures, viz.: (1) ‘An 
Apology for the Study of Divinity ;’ (2) ‘The 
Study of Church History recommended,’ 
London, 1834. 


{Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men; Gent. 
Mag. 1839 i. 319, 1844 ii. 216; Rose’s New 
Biogr. Dict. ; Sussex Archzolog. Collect. xii. 18, 
xx. 75, 86; Mozley’s Reminiscences, chiefly of 
Oriel College, &c., chap. xlviii.; Newman’s Apo- 
logia, chap. ii.; Palmer's Narrative of Events 
connected with the publication of Tracts for the 
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Times; Church’s Oxford Movement; Liddon’s 
Life of Pusey, passim ; Churton’s Life of Joshua 
Watson, i. 259; Pryme’s Autobiographie Re- 
collections, p. 172; Perceval’s Collection of 
Papers connected with the Theological Move- 
ment of 1833; Maurice’s Life of F. D. Maurice; 
Abbey and Overton’s English Church in the 
Nineteenth Century. ] J.M.R. 


ROSH, JOHN (?) AUGUSTUS or AU- 
GUSTE (1757-1841), usher to the French 
national convention in 1798, is stated to have 
been born in Scotland in 1757. It is also 
said that he was in America during the war 
of independence, and accompanied to France 
the Frenchmen who had taken part in the 
war. About 1790 he obtained—by what in- 
fluence is not known—a post as usher to the 
national assembly. There he appears to have 
earned the regard of more than one distin- 
guished man, and specially of Mirabeau. It 
is claimed for him that he found means to 
warn Louis XVI of the impending insurrec- 
tion and attack on the Tuileries before 10 Aug. 
1792, that he paid the king ail such attentions 
as were possible during his trial, and that 
during the reign of terror he helped several 
proscribed persons to escape. On the 9th 
Thermidor (27 July 1794), the day of Robes- 
pierre’s arrest, he played an important part. 
On the order of the president of the con- 
vention, Thuriot, he made Robespierre come 
down from the tribune, as he was struggling 
to speak, and afterwards, ‘having been dis- 
tinguished by the convention among the other 
ushers for his firmness and courage,’ he was 
entrusted with the duty of arresting the‘ two 
brothers Robespierre, Couthon, Saint-Just, 
and Lebas,’ and taking them to the Comité 
de Sireté Générale. Later in the day the 
convention, hearing that the commune of 
Paris was in a state of rebellion, directed 
Rose ‘ to notify to the central administration 
of the Seine and the municipality of Paris a 
decree summoning those two authorities to 
the bar of the convention... . He was stopped 
at the Hétel de Ville by order of the com- 
mune, and led as a prisoner into the assembly- 
room where Robespierre and his four col- 
leagues, whose arrests had been ordered, were 
then sitting. Rose boldly announced his 
mission, whereupon ‘the president, M. Fleu- 
riot, answered him: “ Return, citizen; tell 
the national convention that the commune of 
Paris will come to its bar with their arms in 
their hands.”’ With much presence of mind 
Rose took this as a dismissal, and went off 
‘like lightning,’ was nearly killed on the stairs 
by two armed men—whom he seems to have 
disposed of in British fashion with his fists 
—and had scarcely left the Hétel de Ville 
when an order was given for his rearrest. 
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He, however, by swiftness of foot made good 
his retreat, and later accompanied several 
members of the convention who went to 
harangue the troopsand induce them to return 
to their duty (memorandum of his services 
among the papers of Merlin de Thionville, 
published in vol. ii, 20 of the Vie et Corres- 
pondance de Merlin de Thionville, by M. 
Jean Reynaud, Paris, 1860). 

Rose retained his functions as usher under 
the ‘council of the ancients,’ who presented 
him with a ‘sword of honour’ for his firm- 
ness during a particularly stormy debate, and 
in 1814 he wasattached by M. de Sémonville 
to the French chamber of peers. He re- 
tained his office till forced to resign through 
old age, and died in Paris on 19 March 1841. 
Rose was a protestant. Pasteur Coquerel 
recapitulated the main events of his history 
in an eloquent funeral address. 


[Vie et Correspondance de Merlin de Thion- 
ville, as quoted above; Biographie Universelle, 
J.Michaud; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Alger’s 
Englishmen in the French Revolution.] 
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ROSH, Sir JOHN (1820-1888), Canadian 
statesman and financier, son of William 
Rose, by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Fyfe, was born at Turriff, Aberdeen- 
shire, on 2 Aug. 1820, and educated at Udney 
academy and other schools in that county, and 
finally King’s College, Aberdeen. In 1886 he 
went with his parents to Canada, settled at 
Huntingdon, Quebec, and for a time taught 
in a local school. During the rebellion of 
1837 he enlisted as a volunteer under the 
government, and at the close of the insur- 
rection was assistant recorder of the court- 
martial on the insurgents. He then went 
to Montreal and studied law, being called to 
the bar of Lower Canada in 1842. 

Here he rapidly made his way, and soon 
commanded the largest commercial practice 
in Montreal, while his conduct of several 
important cases for the government brought 
him into notice politically. In 1848 he be- 
cameQ.C. He resisted all temptation to enter 
a political career until he had assured his pri- 
vate fortunes. On 26 Nov, 1857 he joined 
the Macdonald-Cartier ministry [see Mac- 
DONALD, SIR JOHN ALEXANDER] as solicitor- 
general for Lower Canada, entering the pro- 
vincial parliament as member for Montreal. 
The abolition of the usury laws is the chief 
measure with which his name is connected 
in this capacity. From 10 Jan. 1858 to June 
1861 he was minister of public works, and 
in the latter year undertook the arrange- 
ments for the reception of the Prince of 
Wales in Canada. 
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In 1862 Rose’s health compelled his re- 
tirement from office, though he continued to 
sit for Montreal. In 1864 he was appointed 
by the imperial government commissioner 
for negotiating with the United States the 
settlement of the Oregon claims. In 1867, 
at the London conference which finally 
settled the details of Canadian federation, he 
specially represented the protestant interests. 
‘When the Dominion was actually created, he 
became member in the new parliament for his 
old home of Huntingdon, and first minister 
of finance for the Dominion. He was sworn 
of the privy council for Canada the same year. 
During the three years that he held office he 
took a leading part in the settlement of the 
financial system of the Dominion and the 
organisation of the militia and defence. In 
July 1868 he went to England to float 
the loan for the completion of the inter- 
colonial railway. Soon afterwards he re- 
signed office and settled in England. In 
1869 he was sent to Washington as special 
commissioner to treat on the question of 
fisheries, trade arrangements, and the Ala- 
bama claims. He thus largely aided in the 
conclusion of the important treaty of Wash- 
ington (1870). For these services he was 
made a baronet. 

In London he joined the banking firm of 
Morton, Rose, & Co., and he became a sort 
of unofficial representative of the Dominion 
in England. 

Rose was made a K.O.M.G. in 1872, a 
G.C.M.G. in 1878, and a privy councillor in 
1886. He also served as a member of the 
royal commissions on copyright in 1875 and 
extradition in 1876, for the Paris exhibition 
in 1879, and the Fisheries, Health, and Colo- 
nial and Indian exhibitions from 1883 to 
1886. In 1883 the Prince of Wales ap- 
pointed him receiver-general for the duchy 
of Lancaster. 1 

Latterly Rose was a well-known figure in 
London society. He had a fine presence and 
was a pleasant companion, with great charm 
of manner. His usual residence was Losely 
Park, near Guildford, Surrey, and he rented 
Braham Castle, Ross-shire. He died sud- 
denly on 24 Aug. 1888, while a guest of the 
Duke of Portland, at Langwell, Caithness, 
He was buried at Guildford. 

Rose married, first, on 3 July 1848, Char- 
lotte, daughter of Robert Emmett Temple 
of Rutland, Vermont, who died in 1883 (by 
her he had five children, the eldest of whom, 
William, a barrister, succeeded to the baro- 
netcy); secondly, on 24 Jan. 1887, Julia, 
daughter of Keith Stewart Mackenzie of Sea- 
forth, and widow of the ninth Marquis of 
Tweeddale. 
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[Rose’s Cyclopedia of Canadian Biogr. ; 
Toronto Globe, 27 Aug. 1888; Times, 27 Aug, 
1888; Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald: 
Burke's Peerage, 1896.] C.A.H, 


ROSE, SAMUEL (1767-1804), friend of 
Cowper, the poet, born at Chiswick, Middle- 
sex, on 20 June 1767, was the second and 
only surviving son of Dr. Wirt1am Rose 
(1719-17886), 

‘The father, eldest son of Hugh Rose of 
Birse, Aberdeenshire, the descendant of an 
old Morayshire family, was educated at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and afterwards 
served as usher to the Earl of Dunmore at 
Dr. Doddridge’s academy at Northampton. 
Thence, shortly after his marriage (to Sarah, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Clark), he moved to 
Kew, and in 1758 to Chiswick, where he 
conducted a prosperous school until his 
death, 4 July 1786, Besides editing Dodsley’s 
‘Preceptor’ (2 vols. 1748), he issued a trans- 
lation of Sallust’s ‘ Catiline’s Conspiracy and 
Jugurthine War’ (London, 1757, 8vo). The 
work was commended in the ‘ Bibliographical 
Miscellany ’ and other reviews, and a fourth 
edition was edited by A. J. Valpy in 1830. 
Though a ‘sectary’ and a Scot, Rose was 
much liked by Dr. Johnson; but Johnson 
blamed his leniency with the rod, ‘ for,’ said 
he, ‘what the boys gain at one end they lose 
at the other.’ Among Rose’s pupils was 
Dr. Charles Burney the younger, who mar- 
ried his daughter Sarah. Among his friends 
was Bishop Lowth, and his executors were 
Cadell and William Strahan, the publishers. 
His classical library was sold by T. Payne 
on 1 March 1787. 

Samuel was educated for a time at his 
father’s school, and from 1784 to January 
1787 at Glasgow University, living in the 
house of Dr. William Richardson, and gain- 
ing several prizes. He also attended the 
courts of law at Edinburgh, and was friendly 
there with Adam Smith and Henry Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘Man of feeling.’ On 6 Nov. 1786 
he was entered asastudent at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, after reading with Serjeant Praed from 
1787 to 1790, was called to the bar in 1796. 
He went the home circuit, attended the 
Sussex sessions, was ‘encouragingly noticed’ 
by Lord Kenyon, and appointed counsel to 
the Duke of Kent. Rose was delicate from 
early life, and on 11 Jan. 1804, when en- 
gaged by Hayley to defend William Blake at 
the quarter sessions at Chichester from a 
charge of high treason brought against him 
by two soldiers, was seized. in court by a 
severe cold. In spite of his illness he gained 
the case by a vigorous cross-examination and 
defence, but he never recovered from the 
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attack (GitcuRist, William Blake, i. 193-8). 
He died of consumption at his residence in 
Chancery Lane, London, on 20 Dec. 1804, 
and was buried in the church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn; some lines were written on him 
by Hayley. Hemarried, at Bath, on3 Aug. 
1790, Sarah, elder daughter of William Farr, 
M.D., a fellow student of Goldsmith. She 
survived him with four sons. Cowper Rose, 
R.E., the second child and the poet’s god- 
son, for whose benefit Hayley published in 
1808 Cowper’s translations of the ‘ Latin 
and Italian Poems of Milton,’ was the author 
of ‘Four Years in South Africa,’ 1829, 8vo. 
The youngest son, George Edward Rose, born 
in 1799, was English professor at the Polish 
college of Krzemieniec, on the borders of the 
Ukraine, from 1821 until his retirement was 
compelled by the persecution of the Russian 
officials in 1824 ; he translated the letters of 
John Sobieski te his queen during the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks in 1683, and made 
researches for a history of Poland. He died 
at Odessa on 22 Oct. 1825 (Gent. Mag. 
1826, i. 368). 

In 1787, when travelling from Glasgow to 
London, Rose went six miles out of his way 
to call on Cowper at Weston, the main ob- 
ject of the visit being to give to the poet the 
thanks of some of the Scots professors for the 
two volumes which he had published. He 
developed a strong affection for the poet, and 
many letters passed between them (cf. Addit. 
MS, 21556; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 
383). Rose was with Cowper in August 
1788 (when he transcribed for the poet his 
version of the twelfth book of the Iliad), and 
paid him many subsequent visits, the last 
of all in March and April 1800. He got 
many names, especially from Scotland, as 
subscribers to Cowper’s ‘Homer, and in 
October 1793 he carried Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to Weston Underwood, in order that 
he might paint the poet’s portrait. The royal 
pension of 3007. per annum to Cowper was 
made payable to Rose, as his trustee, and 
Canning, so late as December 1820, called 
him ‘Cowper’s best friend.’ 

The miscellaneous works of Goldsmith 
were collected by Rose and published in 
1801, 1806, 1812, and 1820 in four volumes. 
The memoir prefixed was compiled under the 
direction of Bishop Percy, but numerous ad- 
ditions were made to it by Rose and others. 
Percy subsequently accused Rose of im- 
pertinently tampering with the ‘Memoir’ 
(Forstir, Life of Goldsmith, i. 14, ii. 492). 

Rose edited in 1792 an edition of the ‘ Re- 
ports of Cases by Sir John Comyns, and in 
1800 Sir John Comyns’s ‘ Digest of the Laws 
of England.’ in six volumes. of which the 


first was dedicated to Lord Thurlow (cf. 
Temple Bar, January 1896, pp. 42-3). He 
regularly contributed to the ‘Monthly Re- 
view, chiefly on legal subjects, and is said to 
have assisted Lord Sheffield in editing Gib- 
bon’s miscellaneous and posthumous works. 

Rose’s portrait was painted by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence in 1798, and was engraved in 
1886 by H. Robinson, from a drawing by 
W. Harvey. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 8387; Nichols’s Illus- 
trations of Lit. vi. 583-4; Prior’s Goldsmith, 
vol. i. pp. xill, 153; Faulkner’s Brentford and 
Chiswick, pp. 349-54, 363-8 ; Hayley’s Cowper 
(1809), ili. 449-58; Johnson’s Life of Hayley, 
i. 457-72; Gent. Mag. 1790 ii. 764, 1804 ii. 
1249; Wright’s Cowper, pp. 449-50, 484, 615, 
623, 631; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 46 7.; 
Thorn’s Environs of London, p.102.] W.P.C. 


ROSE, WILLIAM STEWART (1775- 
1843), poet and translator, born in 1775, 
was second son of George Rose (1744-1818) 
[q. v.], and was educated at Eton, where he 
contributed to the ‘ Musee Etonenses.’ Soon 
after leaving school he was returned to par- 
liament in conjunction with his father for 
the borough of Christchurch on 30 May 1796. 
In April or May 1800 he accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, on being nominated by his father 
reading clerk of the House of Lords and 
clerk of the private committees. Wraxall 
mentions the appointment as an illustration 
of George Rose’s success in providing for his 
family at the public expense (Posthumous 
Memoirs, i. 148). At the instigation of his 
father he commenced ‘ A Naval History of 
the late War,’ but the volume, which ap- 
peared in 1802, was the only one published. 
Stewart Rose’s real interests lay elsewhere. 
Like his schoolfellow, William Herbert 
(1778-1847) [q. v.], he had caught the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm for medieval romance, 
and in 1803 he brought out a rhymed version 
of the first three books of the ‘ Amadis,’ as 
translated into French by Herberay des 
Essarts at the instigation of Francis I. The 
original was a good deal condensed in Rose’s 
translation, but he added a considerable body 
of notes in imitation, as he says in his pre- 
face, of the method adopted in Way’s edition 
of the French fabliaux. In all his subse- 
quent writings Rose displayed a decided 
fondness for annotation. 

When Scott visited London in 1803, he 
made the acquaintance of Rose, and a cordial 
friendship grew up between them. It was 
from Rose that Scott learned of Pitt’s admi- 
ration of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
and through Rose that he became acquainted 
withthe Morritts of Rokeby. In 1807 Scott 
visited Rose at his villa of Gundimore, on 
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the sea coast near Mudiford in Hampshire, 
at the time ‘ Marmion’ was on the stocks, and 
Scott addressed to his host the introduction 
to the first poem, inserting in the concluding 
lines an allusion to Rose’s translation of Le 
Grand’s version (in modern French) of ‘ Par- 
tenopex of Blois’ (1807), which, along with 
a ballad, ‘ The Red King,’ was printed at the 
Ballantyne Press a little before ‘ Marmion.’ 
Rogers considered ‘ Partenopex ’ Rose’s best 
work, but the author was accused of pla- 
giarism from ‘ Marmion,’ a charge he replied 


to in his next publication, which consisted | 


of two ballads, ‘ The Crusade of St. Lewis’ 

and ‘ King Edward the Martyr’ (1810). 
After the peace of 1814 Rose went abroad, 

visiting Rome, Naples, and Sicily, and sub- 


sequently Constantinople. In 1817 he settled | 


down for about a year in Venetia. He mar- 


ried a Venetian lady, and one result of this | 


sojourn was the publication of two volumes 


of ‘Letters from the North of Italy, ad-| 


dressed to Henry Hallam, Esq.’ (1819), a 
form adopted, says the preface, because he 


literary composition.’ The main interest of | 
the letters lies in the account of the change 
for the worse produced in Italy by the sub- 
stitution of Austrian and papal government 
for Napoleon’srule. Another result of Rose’s 
stay in Venice was his increased attention 
to Italian literature. In 1819 he brought 
out a free rendering of the ‘ Animali Par- 
lanti’ of Casti, each canto of which was in- 
troduced by an address to one of his friends 
—Foscolo, Frere, Scott, and others. In the 
same year Moore mentions in his ‘ Diary,’ 
under the date of 14 April, that Murray had 
offered Rose 2,000/. for a version of Ariosto. 
At Scott’s instigation he had begun the task 
of turning the ‘Orlando Furioso’ into English 
verse some years before. Before publishing 
the firstinstalment he issued, by the advice of 
Lord Holland, a prose analysis, interspersed 
with selected passages in metre, of the ‘ Or- 
lando Innamorato’ in the rifacimento of 
Berni. The first volume of his translation 
of Ariosto appeared in 1823. With the 
later portions he made comparatively slow 
progress owing to failing health. In 1824 he 
retired, on the plea of infirmity, and with a 
pension of 1,000/. a year, from his post in 
the House of Lords, where he had long given 
irregular attendance. He suffered from para- 
lysis; but this did not prevent him from fish- 
ing and shooting, with the help of his servant 
Hinves, and he moved about a good deal. 
At Abbotsford Scott fitted up rooms on the 
ground floor for his accommodation (LESLIE, 
Autobiographical Recollections). He com- 
batted his disease by dieting himself strictly. | 
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In 1881 the final volume of his translation 
of Ariosto came out, eight years after the 
first. Opinions differed a good deal about the 
merits of the performance, and the reviewers 
were more favourable than Rose’s friends. 
Moore, in his ‘Diary,’ records (6 Sept. 1826) 
that Lydia White told him that Lord Holland 
had agreed to contribute a canto to the trans- 
lation, an arrangement which she thought 
imprudent in Rose to allow, as Lord Hol- 
land’s contribution would be much superior 
to Rose’s own work. Rogers suggested that 
the Italian should be printed on the opposite 
page to enable the reader to understand the 
English, and ridiculed the expression ‘ voided 
her saddle,’ which he evidently did not 
know was borrowed from Sir Thomas Ma- 
lory. At Rogers’s Crabb Robinson met Rose 
in 1834, ‘a deaf and rheumatic man, who 
looks prematurely old. He talks low, so I 
should not haye guessed him to be a man of 
note.’ A good deal of Rose’s time was 
latterly spent at Brighton, and ‘living there 


: e > he in hospitable and learned retirement,’ he 
was ‘little accustomed to habits of serious 


printed privately in 1834 an ‘Epistle [in 
verse] to the Right Honourable John Hook- 
The epistle was favourably 
noticed in the ‘ Quarterly ’ in 1836, and, en- 
couraged by the praise, Rose included it in 
a volume of ‘ Rhymes’ which he published in 
1837. Among these pieces was a description 
of Gundimore, in which the visits of Scott 
and Coleridge to his seaside cottage were 
commemorated. This was Rose’s last pub- 
lication. His faculties decayed, and, ac- 


cording to Rogers, ‘he was in a sad state of 


mental imbecility shortly before his death.’ 
He died on 80 April 1843. 


[The chief authority for the details of his 
life is the meagre memoir, hy the Rey. C. Towns- 
end, prefixed to the reprint of his ‘ Ariosto,’ 
issued by Bohn in 1858. Several allusions to 
Rose are to be found in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
and two or three in Rogers’s Table-talk. There 
is an interesting notice of his stay at Abbotsford 
in the first volume of C. R. Leslie’s Autobio- 
graphical Recollections. ] N. Mac, 


ROSEBERY, Eartis or. [See Prim- 
RosE, ARCHIBALD, first earl, 1661-1723; 
Primrose, ARCHIBALD JOHN, fourth earl, 
1783-1868. ] 


ROSEINGRAVE, DANIEL (1655?- 
1727), organist and composer, born about 
1655, was a child of the chapel royal under 
Pelham Humphrey [q. v.] In 1681 he 
became organist at Winchester Cathedral, 
where he remained till 1692; in 1684 his 
daughter Ann was buried in the cathedral. 
In 1692 he was appointed organist at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, whence, in 1698, he was 
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permitted to go to Dublin ‘to look after an 
organist’s place.’ Some further leave was 
granted to him, but eventually, in 1700, 
Anthony Walkeley was elected organist in 
the absence of Roseingrave beyond leave 
(Chapter-books of Salisbury), In the mean- 
time Roseingrave held from 9 June 1698 the 
post of organist to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, and from 11 Nov. the same office 
at Christchurch Cathedral (Brown). After 
helping to found the Dublin St. Cecilia 
musical celebration, he resigned his appoint- 
ments in favour of his son. He is believed 
to have died at Dublin in May 1727. 

Few of Roseingrave’s works have survived, 
although in his day they gained for him 
great reputation as a writer of vocal music. 
There exist in Christ Church, Oxford, col- 
lection an anthem, ‘Lord, Thou art become 
gracious, and in the Bodleian MS, C. 1. 
‘Haste Thee, O God! 

He married Ann, the daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Washbourne, prebendary of Glou- 
cester (d. 1687). Dr. Washbourne’s widow 
cut off her daughter, Ann Roseingrave, 
with ‘a guinney of twenty-one shillings and 
sixpence,’ but she left a fourth of her property 
to her grandchild, Dorothy Roseingrave. 

Roseingrave’s son, RALPH RosEINGRAVE 
(1695-1747), musician, born at Salisbury in 
1695 (Bapriz), was vicar-choral of St. Pa- 
trick’s in 1719, and organist of St. Patrick's, 
and of Christchurch, Dublin, from 1727 
(Brown). On 13 April 1742 he took part 
as bass soloist in the production of the 
‘Messiah.’ He died in October 1747. 

Tuomas RosEINGRAVE (1690?-1755?), or- 
ganist and composer, the elder son of Daniel 
Roseingrave, was born about 1690. In 1710 
he was sent to Italy, where he met Do- 
menico Scarlatti; his vivid impressions of 
the master’s performance on the harpsichord 
were confided to Burney (History, iv. 263). 
In 1720 Roseingrave was in London, where 
he produced, at the Haymarket, Scarlatti’s 
‘Narcisso,’ adding to the score two songs 
and two duets of hisown. The learning of 
Roseingrave and his skill on the harpsi- 
chord were soon widely recognised. His 
power of seizing the spirit and parts of a 
score, and of executing the most difficult 
music at sight, extraordinary as it was, was 
equalled by the ingenuity of his extempore 
playing. After exhibiting his talent in 
competition with other musicians, Rosein- 
grave was in 1725 elected organist to the 
new church of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Pupils flocked to him, among them Henry 
Carey, John Worgan, Jonathan Martin 
(who sometimes deputised for him), and 
John Christopher Smith. The latter took 


lodgings in Roseingrave’s house in Wig- 
more Street, and during this time Rosein- 
grave was a constant guest at his table, ‘ the 
only recompense which he would receive’ 
(Anecdotes, p. 41). When his reputation 
was at its height, Roseingrave’s prospects of 
enduring success were shattered by a partial 
mental failure, the result, it is said, of a 
disappointment in love. Neglecting his 
pupils, he lived on his organist’s salary of 
50/., until, in 1737, his eccentricities neces- 
sitated his resignation. His successor, John 
Keeble [q. v.], shared the salary with the 
afflicted musician until the end of his life. 
Roseingrave, after spending some time at 
Hampstead, retired to a brother’s house in 
Ireland. Mrs. Delany writes, 12 Jan. 1753: 
‘Mr. Rosingrave, who ... was sent away 
from St. George’s Church on account of his 
mad fits, is now in Ireland, and at times can 
play very well on the harpsichord. He came 
to the Bishop of Derry’s, he remembered me 
and my playing’ (Correspondence, iii. 194). 
The ‘Dublin Journal’ of 30 Jan. 1753 an- 
nounced that the ‘celebrated opera “ Phaedra 
and Hippolitus’ composed by Mr. Thomas 
Roseingrave, lately arrived from London, will 
be performed at the great music-hall in 
Fishamble Street, and conducted by himself, 
on 6 March. Between acts, Mr. R. will per- 
form Scarlatti’s Lesson on the harpsichord, 
with his own additions, and will conclude 
with his celebrated Almand.’ Roseingrave 
probably died soon after this performance. 
He published at dates which cannot be ac- 
curately ascertained: 1. ‘ Additional Songs 
in Scarlatti’s opera ‘“ Narcisso.”’ 2. ‘Six 
(Italian) Cantatas,’ inscribed to Lord Lovell. 
3. ‘Hight Suits of Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord or Spinet;’ they are dedicated to the 
Earl of Essex, and consist of an overture and 
suites in dance measures. 4, ‘ Voluntaries 
and Fugues (fifteen) for the Organ or Harpsi- 
chord.’ 5. ‘ Forty-two Suits of Lessons for 
the Harpsichord composed by Domenico Scar- 
latti’ (2 vols.) ; they are preceded by an in- 
troduction of his own. 6. ‘Six Double 
Fugues for the Organ or Harpsichord, and 
a Lesson in B flat by Scarlatti,’ to which (as 
published among the above forty-two 
lessons), Roseingrave appears to have added 
twenty bars of hisown. 7.‘ Twelve Solos 
(actually Sonatas) for a German Flute, 
with a thorough-base for the Harpsichord ;’ 
dedicated to Henry Edgeley Ewer. 8. A 
round, ‘Jerusalem,’ published in Hullah’s 
‘Part Music.’ 9, An opera, ‘Phaedra and 
Hippolitus.’ 

In manuscript is Roseingrave’s anthem, 
‘ Arise, shine,’ composed in 1712 at Venice 
(Tupway, Harl. MS, 7342). His anthems, 
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‘Great is the Lord’ and ‘One Generation,’ 
are at the Royal College of Music (Husk, 
Cat.) 

[Notes from the Bodleian Library, kindly 
supplied by Mr. Arkwright; from Salisbury 
Chapter-books, by the Rev. S. M. Lakin; from 
Gloucester Chapter-office, by the Rev. A. C. 
Fleming ; Grove’s Dict. iii. 161; Husk’s Celebra- 
tions, p. 106; Baptie’s Handbook; Hawkins’s 
History, p. 824; Brown’s Dict.; P. C. C. ad- 
ministration grant, July 1687; P. C. C. Regi- 
sters of Wills, Exton, 25 ; authorities cited. | 

L. M. M. 


ROSEN, FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
(1805:-1837), Sanskrit scholar, son of Fried- 
rich Ballhorn Rosen, a legal writer, was 
born at Hanover on 2 Sept. 1805. His 
early education was conducted at the Got- 
tingen Gymnasium, and in 1822 he entered 
the university of Leipzig, where he aban- 
doned law in favour of oriental studies. Re- 
solving to devote himself specially to Sans- 
krit, he removed to Berlin in 1824 to enjoy the 
advantage of Bopp’s lectures. The results are 
partly to be seen in his ‘Corporis radicum 
Sanscritarum prolusio’ (Berlin, 1826), and 
its sequel ‘ Radices Sanscrite’ (Berlin, 1827), 
the originality and importance of which have 
been fully recognised by later scholars. 
Rosen’s desire for a post in the Prussian 
legation at Constantinople not being realised, 
he went in 1827 to Paris to study Semitic 
languages under Silvestre de Sacy; but he 
had scarcely settled there when he received 
an invitation to fill the chair of oriental lan- 
guages at the recently (1826) founded Uni- 
versity College of London, which was opened 
for study in 1828. For two years he per- 
severed in the uncongenial task of giving 
practical elementary lessons in Persian, Ara- 
bic, and Hindustani to the students at the 
college. Donaldson says that to Rosen ‘ we 
really owe indirectly the first application of 
comparative philology to the public teaching 
of the classical languages, a merit which has 
been too readily conceded to the Greek and 
Latin professors, who merely transmitted ... 
information derived from their German col- 
league’ (New Cratylus, 3rd edit. p.55). His 
remarkable linguistic powers had attracted 
the notice of Henry Thomas Colebrooke[q.v.], 
by whose advice he afterwards brought out 
the ‘ Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa,’ in 
Arabic and English, in the publications of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, in 1831—a 
singular illustration of versatility. Believing 
that the connection he was forming with men 
of learning and influence in London would 
procure kim the means of continuing his re- 
searches, he resigned, in July 1830, the pro- 
fessorship at University College, and endea- 
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voured to make a modest income by writing 
for the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ revising the 
volume on ‘The Hindoos’ for the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge oe which he contri- 
buted an original sketch of Indian literature), 
editing Haughton’s ‘Bengali and Sanskrit 
Dictionary,’ and giving lessons in German 
eon Haveunton, Sir Graves CHAMPNEY}, 

ile thus struggling to maintain himself 
he never lost sight of his ambition to produce 
something monumental in Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. In 1880 he issued his ‘ Rig-vedee Speci- 
men,’ and his spare time thenceforward was 
devoted to preparing a text and Latin trans- 
lation of the ‘Rigveda, the first volume of 
which (‘ Rigveda Sanhita lib. prim.’) was 
published by the Oriental Translation Fund 
in 1838—after the young scholar’s premature 
death. He had been reinstated at University 
College as professor of Sanskrit in 1836, but 
recognition came too late. Overwork, and the 
struggle for bare subsistence, had broken his 
health. At the last he decided to return to 
his family in Germany, but died in Maddox 
Street, London, on 12 Sept. 1837, when he 
had only just reached the age of thirty-two. 
He was buried in Kensal Green cemetery, 
where a monument was erected to him by 
English friends and scholars. There is also 
a bust of him in the ‘large room,’ behind the 
reading room, of the British Museum. Just 
before his death he had helped to edit the 
‘Miscellaneous Essays’ of H. T. Colebrooke, 
who predeceased him by six months; and he 
was also assisting in the preparation of the 
catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the 
British Museum (‘ Cat. Cod. MSS... . pars 
prima, Codices Syriacos et Carshunicos am- 
plectens’ published in 1888), and in the 
“Catalogue of Sir R. Chambers’s Sanskrit 
Manuscripts’ (1838). He was for many years 
honorary foreign and Germany secretary to 
the Oriental Translation Fund and a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

[Klatt in Allgem. Deutsch. Biogr. s.v.; Ann. 
Report of Royal Asiatic Society, 1838, in Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v. p. vii, 
1839; P. von Bohlen’s Autobiographie; Ann, 
Reg. lxxix. 207, 1837; information from J. M. 
Horsburgh, esq., secretary of University College, 
and Professor Cecil Bendall ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] 

8, L.-P. 

ROSENBERG, GEORGE FREDERIC 
(1825-1869), painter, the youngest son of 
Thomas Elliot Rosenberg, a miniature and 
landscape painter, was born at Bath on 
9 March 1825. Owing to the early death of 
his father, he was almost entirely self-taught. 
A lover and close observer of nature, he 
attained such proficiency as a flower-painter 
that he was elected an associate of the ‘ Old 
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Water-Colour’ Society on 14 June 1847, at 
an unusually early age. He never became 
a full member. He continued for some years 
to paint only flowers, fruit, and still life. 
He published ‘The Guide to Flower Paint- 
ing in Water-Colours,’ with illustrations, in 
1853, and was largely employed in tuition at 
Bath. In 1855 he exhibited studies of build- 
ings in Wales and Shropshire, in 1856 a 
scene in Glencoe, between 1857 and 1860 
views in Switzerland and the Scottish high- 
lands, in 1861 mountain scenery in Norway. 
He madeseveral visits to that country, during 
the last of which, in 1869, he caught a chill 
by sitting down when overheated to sketch a 
glacier. He died soon after his return to 
Bath, on 17 Sept. 1869. The drawings, about 
three hundred in number, which remained 
on his hands at his death were sold at 
Christie’s on 12 and 14 Feb. 1870. He had 
married, in July 1856, Hannah Fuller Jenner, 
by whom he had two daughters and a pos- 
thumous son. The elder daughter, Ethel 
Jenner Rosenberg, is a well-known minia- 
ture and landscape painter. 

Two of Rosenberg’s sisters were also self- 
taught but accomplished artists. Frances 
Elizabeth Louisa was elected, when very 
young, a member of the New Water-Colour 
Society ; she married John D. Harris, jeweller, 
of 5 Queen Square, Bath,and died on9 Aug. 
1872, Mary Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Duffield [q. v.], painter, became a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

{Roget’s Hist. of the‘ Old Water-Colour’ So- 
ciety, il. 801; Bath Chronicle, 23 Sept. 1869 and 
15 Aug. 1872; Atheneum, 25 Sept. 1869; pri- 
vate information. | C. D. 


ROSENHAGEN, PHILIP (1737 ?- 
1798), suggested author of ‘Junius,’ the 
descendant of a Danish family, was the son of 
Arnold Rosenhagen of Middlesex, and was 
born at Isleworth about 1737. His father 
probably died early, for when admitted at 
St. Paul’s school on 22 June 1751, at the age 
of fourteen, he was described as the ‘son of 
Mrs. Rosenhagen of Isleworth.” He was 
captain of the school in 1754-5, preceding 
Sir Philip Francis, his class-fellow and friend 
throughout life, in that position, and he 
was contemporary there with Woodfall the 
printer. In 1755 he obtained an exhibition 
at his school, and was admitted sizar at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge (20 Oct.) He 
graduated B.A. (being ninth wrangler) in 
1760 and M.A. in 1763. In March 1761 he 
was elected to a Platt fellowship at his col- 
lege, and held it until July 1771. 

Rosenhagen was ordained, and in 1765 
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was elected and presented by the university 
to the small rectory of Mountnessing in 
Essex, the patronage of which belonged to 
Lord Petre, a Roman catholic. He was in 
1766 domestic chaplain to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield.. Soon afterwards he became chap- 
lain to the 8th regiment of foot, and was at 
once ‘the gayest man in the mess.’ About 
1769 he espoused with great eagerness the 
cause of Wilkes, occasionally wrote in 
Woodfall’s paper, the ‘Public Advertiser,’ 
and published in 1770 an anonymous ‘ Letter 
to Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ in reply to the 
‘False Alarm.’ It contained some remark- 
able passages, and Parkes believed that it 
was strengthened by Francis. Hecould not. 
restrain himself from gambling, and his ex- 
cesses forced him to flee to the continent. 
In the spring and summer of 1771 he wasin 
Spain and the south of France, and scandal 
reported that he had sojourned at Lyons with 
Mrs. Pitt, wife of George Pitt (afterwards 
Earl Rivers). When at Paris in November 
1772 he was described as ‘a thorough French- 
man.’ He was staying with his wife at 
Orleans in 1774. 

About 1780 Rosenhagen returned to Eng- 
land and resumed his acquaintance with his 
old associates. Lord Maynard appointed 
him in 1781 to the rectory of Little Easton 
with the donative of Tilty in Essex (Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 22 Sept. 1781). Wraxall 
knew him, between 1782 and 1785, as ‘a 
plausible, well-informed man, imposing in 
his manner, of a classic mind and agreeable 
conversation, living much in the world, re- 
ceived on the most intimate footing at Shel- 
burne House, and possessing very consider- 
able talents’ (Memoirs, ed. 1884, i. 341). 
His convivial gifts had made him by 1784 
very popular in the circle surrounding the 
Prince of Wales, who, it has been said, en- 
deavoured to induce Rosenhagen to marry 
him to Mrs. Fitzherbert, but the price offered 
for this dangerous act was not high enough. 
It was perhaps in consequence of this refusal 
that Rosenhagen became a Pittite. His cha- 
racter, though well known at home, did not 
prevent his being sent out to Ceylon as arch- 
deacon of Colombo. He was now a martyr 
to the gout, and an erroneous rumour of 
his death was noised abroad in 1796 (Gent. 
Mag. 1796, ii. 1059). He died at Colombo 
in September 1798 (2b. 1799, i. 252). 

ft was industriously circulated at one 
time that Rosenhagen was the author of the 
‘Letters of Junius,’ and in the hopes of 
getting a pension to write no more, he en- 
deavoured to instil this belief in the mind of 
Lord North. He sent Francis several com- 
munications on Indian affairs, and Francis 
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forwarded him at least one long letter. He 
is said to have left his papers to Francis, 
including a diary, which was amusing, but 
‘too personal to be published.’ Letters from 
Rosenhagen to Wilkes are in the British 
Museum (Addit. MSS. 30876 f. 28 and 
30877 f. 136), and one to Woodfall in 1767 
is in the same collection (27780, f. 6). It 
appears from these that he had three sons, 
all provided for by Lord Bridport. Two 
letters from Elizabeth Rosenhagen, probably 
his mother, to Wilkes are in Additional MS. 
30874 (ff. 94, 98). They are dated from 
Saffron Walden, May 1793, and refer to her 
grandson, George Arnold Andrew Rosen- 
hagen. 

{Parkes and Merivale’s Sir Philip Francis, i. 
8, 230-2, 261, 309-10, ii. 222-4, 274-8; Baker’s 
St. John’s, ed. Mayor, i. 807-8, ii. 1076; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. x. 216, 815 (giving long 
extract from Town and Country Mag. 1776, p. 
680); Halkett and Laing’s Anon. Literature, ii. 
1439-40; Gardiner’s St. Paul’s School, pp. 96, 
1038, 397, 402; Good’s Junius, ed. 1812, i. 121*; 
information from Mr. Scott, bursar, St. John’s 
Coll. Cambr, ] WP: 


ROSEWELL, SAMUEL (1679-1722), 
divine, born at Rotherhithe in 1679, was 
eldest son of Thomas Rosewell [q. v.], by his 
second wife. Owing to his father’s death 
when he was twelve, Rosewell’s education 
was unsettled, but he is stated to have gra- 
duated at a Scottish university. 

He was chosen about 1701 as assistant to 
William Harris (1675 ?-1740) [q. v.] at Poor 
Jewry Lane presbyterian church, and con- 
tinued there until invited in 1705 to assist 
John Howe (1630-1705) [q. v.] at the Silver 
Street Chapel, Wood Street, Cheapside. On 
2 Aug. 1705 he was publicly ordained, and 
delivered his ‘Confession of faith,’ which 
was printed for his friends in 1706. It was 
afterwards reprinted without the author’s 
name. After Howe’s death, in 1705, Rose- 
well continued as assistant to John Spade- 
man [q. v.], Howe’s successor. At the 
same time he lectured at the Old Jewry on 
Sunday evenings, alternately with Benjamin 
Grosvenor [q.v.], and after the lecture was 
removed to Founder’s Hall, Lothbury, in 
1718, he was sole lecturer. He resigned his 
preferment from ill health in October 1719, 
and, removing to Mare Street, Hackney, died 
there, after a lingering illness, on 7 April 1722. 
His demeanour on his deathbed excited the 
admiration of his friend Isaac Watts [q. v.] 
He was buried in Bunhill Fields, near his 
father’s grave. His wife, his mother, and 
his sisters all benefited by his will (P.C.C. 
1056, Marlbro). : 

He married, first, a daughter of Richard 
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Russell, by whom he had no children; and 
secondly, Lettice, daughter of Richard Bar- 
rett, who died, aged 75, at Hackney, in 1762. 
By his second wife Rosewell had a son 
Thomas, and two daughters, Lettice and 
Susannah. A portrait, engraved by Van- 
derberghe, is given in the ‘ Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Magazine’ for May 1794; another 
was engraved by Faber after J. Woolaston 
(BRoMLEY). 

Besides sermons, of which fifteen were sepa- 
rately published, Rosewell wrote: 1. ‘Sea- 
sonable Instruction for the Afilicted, Lon- 
don, 1711, 12mo. 2. ‘The Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Hopes from the Present Govern- 
ment freely declared,’ &c., London, 1716. 
3. ‘The Life and Death of Mr. T. Rosewell’ 
[his father], London, 1718, 8vo. This is 
generally prefixed to the account of the trial 
of the latter [see under RospwEtL, THomas]. 
He contributed the commentary to St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians in the 
‘Commentary’ of Matthew Henry ([q. v.] 
(Prot. Diss. Mag. 1797, p. 472). 

[Wilson’s Hist. of Dissenting Churches, i. 76, 
iii. 49 ; Watts’s Works, ed. 1812, i. 694 ;Protes- 
tant Dissenters’ Mag. i. 177-83; Funeral Ser- 
mon by Jeremiah Smith; Life and Death of 
Mr. Thomas Rosewell. } C.F. S. 

ROSEWELL, THOMAS (1630-1692), 
nonconformist minister, only son of Richard 
Rosewell (d. November 1640), gentleman, 
by his wife Grace, daughter of Thomas Mel- 
born of Dunkerton, near Bath, was born at 
Dunkerton on 3 May 1630. He was cousin 
to Walter Rosewell (d. 1658), the Kentish 
puritan, and related to Humphrey Chambers, 
D.D. (d. 1662), one of the Westminster as- 
sembly of divines. He lost his mother in in- 
fancy, and was early left an orphan, with an 
only sister, Grace. A fine property, which 
should have come to them, was wasted 
during their minority. His uncle and guardian, 
James Rosewell, sent him to school at Bath, 
and on 12 June 1645 placed him in the 
family of Thomas Ashley, London, as a pre- 
paration for business life. He was first with 
an accountant, afterwards with a silk- 
weaver, but the colours of the silk tried his 
eyes, and the preaching of Matthew Havi- 
land turned his thoughts to the ministry. In 
1646 he was put under the tuition of Thomas 
Singleton in St. Mary Axe. On 5 Dec. 1650 
he matriculated from Pembroke College, 
Oxford, which he had entered in March 1648, 
during the mastership of Henry Langley. 
He commenced B.A. on 8 July 1651. Leaving 
Oxford in 1652, he obtained from John Dod- 
dridge (1616-1666) the post of tutor to his 
nephew (son of John Lovering of Exeter) at 
Ware, near Bideford, Devonshire. In the 
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spring of 1653 he was presented by Mar- 
garet, widow of Sir Edward Hungerford 
Lb 2e eee) IA v.], to the rectory of Roade, 
Somerset. He first preached there on 
29 May 1653, and was ordained on 20 July 
1654 at St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, by John 
Strickland, B.D. (d. 1670), the rector, and 
Peter Ince, ‘praying Ince,’ rector of Dun- 
head, Wiltshire. Having married Strick- 
land’s daughter, he exchanged in May 1657 
with Gabriel Sangar [q.v.], rector of Sutton- 
Mandeville, Wiltshire, in order to be nearer 
Salisbury. The arrangement was ratified by 
the ‘triers’ on 12 Dec. 1658, He did not 
get on well with his republican parishioners 
in Wiltshire. He never prayed for Oliver, 
but kept 30 Jan. and (after the Restoration) 
29 May. 

He was ejected by the uniformity act of 
1662, and became in 1663 chaplain and tutor 
in Lady Hungerford’s family at Corsham, 
Wiltshire. In May 1671 he left his situation, 
owing to slight mental disturbance. Re- 
covering, he became tutor in the family of 
Thomas Grove of Fern, Wiltshire, but, his 
malady returning, he went to London, and 
lived in the house of Luke Rugeley, M.D., 
from October 1673 to February 1674, when 
he was completelyrestored. In March 1674 
he became domestic chaplainto Philip Whar- 
ton, fourth baron Wharton ([q. v.] On 5 May 
1674 he was elected by a majority to succeed 
JamesJaneway(q.v.]as minister ofthe presby- 
terian congregation in Salisbury Street (now 
Jamaica Row), Rotherhithe. The troubles 
of the times compelled him to abandon the 
meeting-house, but he preached twice each 
Sunday to conventicles in private houses, 
having audiences of three or four hundred 
people. It is remarked that more men than 
women attended his ministry. 

On 23 Sept. 1684 he was arrested by 
Atterbury, the messenger, on a warrant from 
George Jetfreys, first baron Jeffreys of Wem 
[q. v.], the chief justice. Asked by Jeffreys 
where he preached, he answered in Latin. 
To the insolent supposition of Jeffreys that 
he could not speak another word of Latin 
‘to save his neck,’ he replied in Greek. He 
was kept in custody, and was next day com- 
mitted to the gatehouse. Not till ten days 
after was his wife permitted to see him. She 
stayed with him during his imprisonment. 
On 7 Oct. a true bill was found by the 
quarter sessions at Kingston-on-Thames. 
He was arraigned at the king’s bench on 
25 Oct., and tried on 18 Noy. The charge 
against him, that of treasonable preaching 
pointing to the king’s death, was absurdly 
at variance with the whole of his previous 
character and known opinions, Hvidence 
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against him was tendered by three women, 
Elizabeth Smith, the wife of George Hilton, 
and Joan Farrar. The first two were com- 
mon informers (one had been pilloried, the 
other was subsequently whipped) who at- 
tended his services between 17 Aug. and 
14 Sept., to collect evidence in the way of 
business. It is not clear from their sworn 
testimony whether they wilfully distorted 
his words or mistook his meaning. In the 
face of clear counter-evidence, the jury, di- 
rected by Jeffreys, found him guilty. He 
came up for sentence on 24 Noy., and then 
took exception to the indictment as insuf- 
ficient.. Cet was now assigned to him, 
but no copy of the indictment was allowed 
him. On 27 Novy. Jeffreys took time to con- 
sider the objection. On 28 Jan. 1685 
Charles II, who had been told by Sir John 
Talbot, ‘If your majesty suffers this man to 
die, we are none of us safe in our houses,’ 
granted him a pardon, on his giving bail for 
2007. and finding sureties for 2,000/7. His 
bail was discharged on 25 May 1687. The 
whole proceedings at his trial were reported 
in shorthand by Blaney, and partly tran- 
scribed for Jeffreys. Rosewell withheld the 
publication of the report during his lifetime. 

He died on Sunday, 14 Feb. 1692. His 
body was on view in Drapers’ Hall, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fields on 19 Feb., the 
funeral service being conducted by three 
presbyterian and three independent mini- 
sters. Matthew Mead [q. v.] preached his 
funeral sermon. In person he was tall and 
slender, with a piercing eye, and of robust 
constitution. He married, first, on 29 May 
1656, Susannah (d. 1661), eldest daughter 
of John Strickland (see above), by Susannah, 
daughter of Sir John Piggot, knt., and had 
three daughters, Susannah, Margaret, and 
Elizabeth. He married, secondly, in January 
1676, Ann, daughter of Andrew Wanby of 
Ayford, Gloucestershire, and widow of one 
Godsalve, by whom he had issue Susannah, 
Samuel [q. v.], Rhoda, and Eliezer. 

He published: 1. ‘An Answer unto Thirty 
Queries propounded by .. . the Quakers,’ 
&c., 1656, 4to (publ. on 7 Nov.) 2. ‘The 
Causes and Cure of the Pestilence,’ &c., 
1665, 4to. 


[The Arraignment and Tryal with Life, by his 
son, 1718 (the Trial is reprinted in Protestant 
Dissenters’ Magazine, 1794, pp. 169 sq.); Re- 
liquie Baxteriane, 1696, iii. 199; Calamy’s 
Account, 1713, p. 756 ; Kennett’s Compleat His- 
tory, 1706, iii. 428 sq.; Peirce’s Vindication of 
Dissenters, 1717, p. 112; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, 1813, iii, 684; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1814, iv. 349 sq.; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii, 1281.] A. G. 
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ROSIER, JAMES (1575-1635), one of 
the early English voyagers to America, born 
in 1575, sailed with Bartholomew Gosnold 
(4. v.] on his voyage to New England in 

arch-July 1602, and with George Wey- 
mouth [q.v.] on his voyage in March-July 
1605. Of the last voyage he published in 
1605 ‘A True Relation of Captain George 
Waymouth his Voyage made this present 
Year, 1605, in the Discovery of the North 
Part of Virginia.’ This voyage was really 
made to the coast of Maine. Rosier’s account 
has been three times reprinted in America 
—bythe Massachusetts Historical Society in 
1843, by George-Prince, Maine, in 1860, and 
by Henry Burrage for the Gorges Society 
in 1887 (the completest edition). Though 
writing accurately and carefully, Rosier 
speaks some what obscurely of the localities 
visited by Weymouth, in order that foreign 
navigators might not profit too much by his 
narration. 

Rosier is said by Purchas (iv. pp. 1646- 
1653) to have also written an account of 
Gosnold’s voyage and presented it to Walter 
Raleigh, but this is a mistake, as the trea- 
tise in question was by John Brereton (BuR- 
RAGE, p. 37). He died in 1635, 

[Rosier’s True Relation, 1605, as cited, re- 
published in Purchas IV ; cf. Burrage’s edition 
of 1887; Brown’s Genesis of U.S.A. pp. 26-7, 
85, 829, 988, 1009.] Cc. R. B. 

ROSS, Duke or. [See Srewart, JAMES, 
1476 ?-1504, archbishop of St. Andrews. ] 

ROSS, Earts oF. [See MAcDonatp, 
Donat, ninth earl, d. 1420? ; MacpnonaLp, 
ALEXANDER, tenth earl, d. 1449; Mac- 
. DONALD, JoHN, eleventh earl, d. 1498 ?] 


ROSS, MOTHER (1667-1739), female 
soldier. (See Davies, CHRISTIAN. | 


ROSS, ALEXANDER (1591-1654), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Aberdeen 1 Jan. 
1590-1 (Sloane MS. 955, f. 192), seems to have 
entered King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1604 
(Fasti Aberd. Spalding Club, p. 450). In 
1641 he said he had studied divinity thirty- 
six years. About 1616 he succeeded Thomas 
Parker in the mastership of the free school 
at Southampton (Woop, Athene Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 241), an appointment which he owed 
to Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford. By 
1622 he had been appointed, through Laud’s 
influence, one of Charles I’s chaplains, and in 
that year appeared ‘The First and Second 
Book of Questions and Answers upon the 
Book of Genesis, by Alexander Ross of Aber- 
deen, preacher at St. Mary’s, near South- 
ampton, and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains.’ 
In the dedication of ‘Mel Heliconium’ 
(1642) to William, marquis of Hertford, 
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Ross spoke of that nobleman’s grandfather 
as ‘the true Mecenas of my young Muse 
whilst he lived.’ In the same year, in the 
preface to a sermon, ‘God’s House made 
a den of thieves,’ preached at Southampton, 
he said he had spent almost twenty-six 
years there, diligently and inoffensively, and 
was now about to depart from them. He 
was made vicar of Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
by Charles I, being the last vicar presented 
before the patronage passed to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (WoopwarD, History of Hamp- 
shire, ii. 360). In ‘ Pansebeia, or a View of 
all Religions in the World .. . together 
with a discovery of all known Heresies’ 
(7 June 1653), Ross gave a list of his books, 
past and to come. ~He died in 1654 at 
Bramshill, where he was living with Sir 
Andrew Henley, and in the neighbouring 
Eversley church there are two tablets to his 
memory, one on the chancel wall, and one 
on the floor over the grave, with a punning 
inscription by himself, for which he left direc- 
tions in his will (P. C. C., 93 Alchin), made 
on 21 Feb. 1653-4. Ross left to the town 
of Southampton 52/., the interest to go to 
the schoolmaster. The interest of 50/. was 
to go to the poor householders of All Saints’ 
parish, Southampton, and 25/. was left to 
the parish of Carisbrooke for the poor. The 
senate of Aberdeen University received 200/. 
for the maintenance of two poor scholars, 
and 50/. for two poor men in the hospital. 
Besides small legacies, 100/. was left to 
each of his brother George’s four daughters, 
and 700/. to his nephew, William Ross, to 
be laid out on Suffield Farm. The univer- 
sity libraries at Oxford and Cambridge re- 
ceived legacies, and Ross’s books were left 
to his friend Henley, who was an executor 
and guardian to the nephew, William Ross. 
Ross wished his sermons and manuscripts to 
be printed, Echard says he died very rich. 
In the library at Bramshill the executor is 
said to have found, mostly between the pages 
of the books, 1,000/. in gold (Woop, Athene 
Oxon. ii. 241). 

Among Ross’s friends and patrons were 
Lord Rockingham, the Earl of Thanet, the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and John 
Evelyn, who twice mentions the old ‘ histo- 
rian and poet’ (Diary, 11 July 1649, 1 Feb. 
1652-3). Two of his letters are in Evelyn’s 
‘Correspondence’ (iii. 56-7) ; and his corre- 
spondence with Henry Oxenden [q.v.], in 
English and Latin, is in the British Mu- 
seum (Addit. MSS. 28001, 280038, 28009). 

Portraits of Ross are prefixed to several of 
his books. One by P. Lombart, taken at the 
age of sixty-three, is in ‘Pansebeia, ora View 
of all Religions,” 1653; another, a whole 
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length, is in the ‘ Muses’ Interpreter,’ 1647; 
and a third, by J. Goddard, in the ‘ Continu- 
ation of Raleigh’s History,’ fol. 1652. 

Ross wrote many books, mostly very small, 
in English and Latin. His favourite sub- 
jects were theology, history, and philosophy, 
and he produced a considerable amount of 
verse. He is now remembered best by 
Butler’s couplet (Hudibras, pt. i. canto ii.) : 


There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over. 


In the preface to the ‘ History of the World, 
Ross said that, from his youth up, he had 
been ‘more conversant among the dead than 
the living.’ Unfortunately for himself, he 
was wont to pit himself against greater 
writers, including Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Hobbes,and Dr. Harvey; and 
he often indulged in scurrility in his argu- 
ments. His most ambitious work, ‘ The His- 
tory of the World, the second part, in six 
books, being a continuation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World,’ 1652, fol., 
inevitably invited comparison, not to Ross’s 
advantage, with Raleigh’s book. 

Ross’s works not already described were: 
1, ‘Rerum Judaicarum Memorabilium libri 
tres, 1617-19, 12mo. 2. ‘Tonsor ad cutem 
rasam,’ 1627, 8vo. 3. ‘Three Decades of 
Divine Meditations, whereof each one con- 
taineth three parts, (1) History, (2) an 
Allegory, (8) a Prayer. ith a commenda- 
tion of the private Country Life,’ 1630, 12mo. 
4,‘ Rerum Judaicarum Memorabilium libri 
quatuor, 1632, 4to. 5. ‘Commentum de 
Terre Motu Circulari,’ 1684, 4to. 6. ‘ Vir- 
gilius Evangelizans’ (Christ’s history in 
Virgil’s words), 1634, 8vo; Lauder ac- 
cused Milton of plagiarising from this book. 
7. ‘Poemata’ (in Johnston’s ‘ Deliciz Poe- 
tarum Scotorum’), 1637, 12mo. 8. ‘ Mel 
Heliconium, or Poetical Honey gathered out 
of the Weeds of Parnassus; with Meditations 
in Verse,’ 1642, 12mo. 9. ‘The Philosophi- 
cal Touchstone, or Observations upon Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Discourses,’ 27 June 1645, 
4to. 10. ‘Medicus Medicatus, 1645, 12mo. 
11, ‘A Centurie of Divine Meditations upon 
Predestination and its Adjuncts,’ 1646, 12mo. 
12. ‘The Picture of the Conscience drawn to 
the Life,’ 20 Oct. 1646, 12mo. 13. ‘ Colloquia 
Plautina Viginti,’ 1646, 12mo. 14. ‘The 
New Planet no Planet,’ 1646-7, 4to. 15. ‘Gno- 
mologicon Poeticum,’ 1647,12mo. 16, ‘Mys- 
tagogus Poeticus, or the Muses’ Interpreter, 
1647, 8vo. 17. ‘Isagoge Grammatica,’ 1648, 
12mo. 18. ‘The Alcoran of Mahomet trans- 
lated (from the French version of André du 
Ryer, 1649)... [at end] A needful Caveat or 
Admonition,’ by Ross, 1649, 4to. 19. ‘ Wolle- 
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bius’s Abridgment of Christian Divinity,’ 
translated by Ross, and enlarged, 1650, 8vo. 
20. ‘ Morellus’s Enchiridion duplex. Hoe ab 
A. Rosseo... concinnatum,’ &c., 1650, 8vo. 
21. ‘The Marrow of History, or an Epitome 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 1650, 12mo, 22. ‘ Ar- 
cana Microcosmi, or the hid Secrets of Man’s 
Body ;:with a Refutation of Dr. Browne’s 
Vulgar Errors,’3 June 1651, 12mo; enlarged 
edit., with replies to Harvey, Bacon, &c., 
31 May, 1652, 8vo. 23. ‘Leviathan drawn 
out with a Hook,’ 26 Jan. 1653, 12mo. 
24, ‘Animadversions on Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s “ History,”’ (1653), 12mo. 25. ‘ Pan- 
sebeia, or a View of all Religions in the 
World... together with a Discovery of all 
known Heresies,’ 7 June 1653; often re- 
printed. 26. ‘Huish’s Florilegium Phrasi- 
con, or a Survey of the Latin Tongue,’ en- 
larged by Ross, 1659, 8vo. 27. ‘ Virgilius 
Triumphans,’ Rotterdam, 1661, 12mo, with 
dedication to Charles II by Ross’s brother, 
George Ross. The exact dates of publica- 
tion are often given in the copies in the 
British Museum. 

The author is sometimes confused with 
Alexander Ross, D.D. (d. 1639), an episcopal 
minister at Aberdeen. 

[Authorities cited; James Bruce’s Lives of 
Eminent Men of Aberdeen, 1841, pp. 225-61 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. ; 
Park’s Censura Literaria, vol. iv.; Thomson’s 
Dict. of Eminent Scotsmen; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. viii. 344, x. 112.] G. A.A. 

ROSS or ROSH, ALEXANDER (1647 ?- 
1720), bishop of Edinburgh, second son of 
Alexander Ross (d. 1678), afterwards mini- 
ster of Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, was born 
at Kinnairney, Aberdeenshire, about 1647. 
His father, the elder brother of Arthur Ross 
a. v.], married Anna, second daughter of 

ohn Forbes of Balfling Corsendae, by whom 
he had ten children. Rose graduated M.A. 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, on 2 July 
1667. He then seems to have gone to Glas- 
gow, where his uncle Arthur was beneficed. 
Here he attended (1669-1670) the divinity 
lectures of Gilbert Burnet [q.v.] He was 
licensed by Glasgow presbytery in 1670, 
and, having been ordained in October 1672, 
he was admitted on 14 Dec. to the second 
charge in the Old Church of Perth. In 
1678 he was translated to the first charge. 
He was poor, and had to aid in the support 
of his father’s family, seven of whom were 
unprovided for. On 7 May 1683 he was de- 
mitted from Perth, having been elected to 
the divinity chair at Glasgow. From this 
point his preferments were rapid. He was 
soon promoted to be principal of St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrew’s,and madeD.D. On the 
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death (11 Nov. 1686) of Colin Falconer, 
bishop of Moray, Rose was nominated by 
the king (17 Dec.) as his successor. The 
patent was issued on 7 April 1687, and Rose 
was consecrated at St. Andrews on 11 May. 
He held im commendam, as Falconer had 
done, the first charge in the collegiate church 
of Elgin, The see of Edinburgh had been 
vacated by the nomination (21 Jan. 1687) of 
John Paterson (1632-1708) [q. v.] to the 
archbishopric of Glasgow, in the place of 
Alexander Cairncross [q. v.] arbitrarily de- 
prived. At the instance of Colin Lindsay, 
third earl of Balcarres [q. v.], Rose was nomi- 
nated in the congé d’élire for Edinburgh. 
‘When the chapter met (22 Dec.) for the 
election,several members, headed by Andrew 
Cant (d. 1730), minister of Trinity collegiate 
church, and grandson of Andrew Cant [q. v.], 
declared that they elected Rose only in com- 
pliance with the royal mandate. He was 
appointed on 22 Jan. 1688. 

With the fall of James II, Rose became 
an important figure in ecclesiastical politics. 
On 3 Noy. 1688 the Scottish bishops met at 
Edinburgh, and drew up a loyal address to 
the king. A month later they commissioned 
Rose, with Andrew Bruce (d. 1700), bishop 
of Orkney, to go up to London in support of 
James’s cause, and to confer with Sancroft on 
the position of affairs. Bruce’s illness caused 
some delay. Rose took the journey alone, and, 
reaching London, found that James had fled. 

Rose’s account of the negotiations that 
followed is givenin his letter of October 1713 
to the nonjuring bishop, Archibald Camp- 
bell (d. 1744) [q. v.] He acted with un- 
blemished propriety, but he was not the man 
to cope with the crisis. His position was 
isolated, and in the absence of instructions 
he would not speak for his party. The pres- 
byterian interest was in the strong hands of 
William Carstares [q. v. ], whom he does not 
seem to have approached. Sancroft told him 
the English bishops were too much perplexed 
about their own situation to be able to ad- 
vise others. Francis Turner, bishop of Ely, 
did all he could for him. William Lloyd 
(1627-1717) [q. v.], bishop of St. Asaph, 
though a personal friend, showed him no 
sympathy. Hearing of the Cameronian out- 
break at Christmas in the west of Scotland, 
Rose sought the interposition of William, 
through Burnet, who told him that he ‘did 
not meddle with Scottish affairs” Henry 
Compton (1682-1713) [q. v.], bishop of Lon- 
don, counselled a direct address to William. 
The same advice was urged by George Mac- 
kenzie, viscount Tarbat [q. v.], and other 
Scottish peers. It would have been neces- 
sary tv congratulate William on coming to 
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| deliver the country from ‘ popery and 
slavery,’ Rose neither felt authorised to do 
this, nor did it fall in with his own scruples. 
After the vote of abdication (28 Jan. 1689) 
he was for returning at once to Scotland, 
when he found a pass from William was 
necessary. Compton undertook to introduce 
him to William. He was accompanied to 
Whitehall by Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugh [q. v.], who suggested a deputation 
from the Scottish nobility and gentry to 
wait upon William in the episcopalian in- 
terest. William declined to see more than 
two, lest the presbyterians should take um- 
brage. At the same time he intimated to 
Rose, through Compton, that he understood 
that the bulk of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry were for episcopacy. Next day Rose 
was admitted to see William, who hoped he 
would be ‘kind’ to him ‘and follow the 
example of England.’ Rose answered, ‘Sir, 
I will serve you so far as law, reason, or 
conscience will allow me.’ Upon this, ‘ in- 
stantly the prince, without saying any more, 
turned away from me and went back to his 
company.’ The opportunity was lost. Wil- 
liam Douglas, third duke of Hamilton {q. v.], 
who presided at the Scottish convention of 
estates, told Rose from William that 
‘nothing should be done to the prejudice of 
episcopacy in Scotland, in case the bishops 
could by any means be brought to befriend 
his interest.’ At the opening of the conven- 
tion (14 March 1689) Rose prayed for the ~ 
safety and restoration of King James, a pro- 
ceeding rebuked by resolution of the house. 
He did not sign the declaration (16 March) 
that the convention was a free and lawful 
meeting. The declaration (11 April) against 
prelacy was followed (13 April) by the 
enactment enjoining all ministers to pray 
for William and Mary. Refusing to transfer 
their allegiance, the Scottish bishops no 
longer took their seats in the convention, 
which became a parliament on 5 June. The 
act for the abolition of prelacy was passed 
on 22 July 1689; that for establishing pres- 
byterian government on 7 June 1690. 

The deprived bishops made no attempt to 
maintain their diocesan jurisdiction, but 
they remained faithful to their order, witk 
the exception of John Gordon (1644-1726) 
{q. v.], the last survivor of the deprived 
hierarchy, who left the country, and ulti- 
mately became a Roman catholic. Of the 
thirteen others, only five were left at the death 
(18 June 1704) of the primate, Arthur Ross. 

At this juncture the surviving bishops 
(practically four, as William Hay (d. 1707), 
bishop of Moray, was paralysed) resolved 
upon continuing the episcopal order by con- 
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secrating two clergymen selected by them- 
selves, and without conveyance of jurisdic- 
tion or assignment of dioceses. It seems 
doubtful whether George Haliburton (1628- 
1715) [q. v.], bishop of Aberdeen, took any 
part in this measure. John Sage [q. v.] and 
John Fullarton (d. 1727) were consecrated, 
with great privacy, on 25 Jan. 1705, by Arch- 
bishop Paterson, Rose, and Robert Douglas 
(1625-1716), bishop of Dunblane, in an ora- 
tory within Paterson’s house at Edinburgh. 
Rose, in the deed of Sage’s consecration, 
describes himself as vicar-general of St. 
Andrews (‘sedis Sancti Andreze nunc va- 
cantis vicarii’), a claim which was not in 
accordance with ancient right. The vicarial 
powers of jurisdiction were exercised during 
a vacancy by the dean and chapter of St. 
Andrews, and by statute of 1617 the bishop 
of Dunkeld was vicar-general for convening 
the electing clergy. The statement that Rose 
further assumed the title of ‘ primus Scotie 
episcopus’ is dismissed by Grub as ground- 
less. On Paterson’s death he had precedence 
of the remaining bishops, and the death of 
Douglas left him the sole prelate with right 
ofjurisdiction. Hencehe virtually possessed 
‘an ecclesiastical authority in his own com- 
munion unlike anything which had been 
known in Scotland since the time of the first 
successors of St. Columba’ (Grus). He pur- 
sued the policy of consecrating bishops with- 
out jurisdiction, presiding at the consecra- 
tion, on 28 June 1709, of John Falconer (d. 
1723) and Henry Christie (d. 1718) in 
Douglas’s house at Dundee. The subsequent 
consecrations of Archibald Campbell (d. 
1744) [q. v.] at Dundee, 1711, in which Rose 
took part, and of James Gadderar [q. v.] in 
London, 1712, which Rose promoted, exhibit 
his strong sympathies with the English non- 
jurors, whose episcopal succession was con- 
tinued by help of Campbell and Gadderar. 
When asked by Oxford divines, in 1710, 
whether the Scottish bishops were in com- 
munion with the established church of Eng- 
land, he characteristically replied that he 
could give no answer ‘without a previous 
conference with my brethren.’ 

Neither on occasion of the union (1707) 
nor of the rebellion of 1715 did Rose emerge 
into public politics. His quiet life was de- 
voted to his clerical duties. He seems never 
to haye used the Book of Common Prayer 
in his public services, though its use was 
legalised by the Toleration Act of 1712. 
James Greenshields (not a nonjuror), who 
in 1710 incurred a prosecution for intro- 
ducing the English prayer-book at his chapel 
in Edinburgh, was not licensed by Rose. 
When consulted by Falconer about the 


validity of baptism by clergymen not epi- 
scopally ordained, he declined (July 1713) 
to express an opinion, recommending condi- 
tional baptism if any doubted the validity of 
their previous baptism. In the administra- 
tion of the eucharist (held usually in private) 
he used the English communion office. When 
in 1712 George Seton, fifth earl of Wintoun, 
reprinted the Scottish office, and introduced 
it in his chapel at Tranent, it was against 
the strong remonstrances of Rose. Led by 
Falconer, he restored the rite of confirmation, 
practically disused in Scotland since the re- 
formation. His last important official act 
was to preside at the consecration in Edin- 
burgh (22 Oct. 1718) of Arthur Millar (d. 
1727) and William Irvine (d. 1725). Rose 
died of apoplexy at Edinburgh on 20 March 
1720, in his seventy-fourth year, and was 
buried amid the ruins of Restalrig church, 
near Edinburgh, areligious edifice dismantled 
by authority in 1560 as a monument of ido- 
latry, and used as a burial-place by episco- 
palians, a service at the grave being pro- 
hibited in the city churchyards. 

In person Rose was talland graceful. He 
was a man of character, accomplishment, and 
respectable abilities, but of no great sagacity. 
Perhaps it was well for the peaceful conduct 
of affairs that those who opposed the pres- 
byterian settlement had no more formidable 
ecclesiastic than Rose to direct them. So 
long as he lived, the studious moderation of 
his personal bearing preserved the unity of 
his communion; but his policy of creating 
bishops at large, dictated no doubt by a 
scrupulous reverence for the royal right of 
nomination to sees, proved a legacy of divi- 
sion and strife. 

He published only ‘A Sermon [Acts xxvi. 
28] preached before . . . the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesties . . . Privy 
Counsel, at Glasgow,’ &c., Glasgow, 1684, 
4to. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Seotic.; Keith’s 
Historical Cat. (Russell), 1824; Lathbury’s 
Hist. of the Nonjurors, 1845, pp. 412-66 ; Grub’s 
Eccles, Hist. of Scotland, 1861, iii, 284 seq.] 
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ROSS, ALEXANDER (1699-1784), 
Scottish poet, born on 13 April 1699 in the 
parish of Kincardine O’Neil, Aberdeenshire, 
was the son of a farmer, Andrew Ross. 
After four years’ study at the parochial 
school under Peter Reid, Ross obtained a 
bursary at Marischal College in November 
1714, and in 1718 he graduated M.A. For 
some time afterwards he was tutor to the 
family of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar 
and Fintray, who promised him his help if 
he went into the church. Ross did not, 


Ross 
however, feel himself worthy of the office 
of a clergyman, and on leaving Sir William 
Forbes’s family he taught in the schools at 
Aboyne and Laurencekirk. In 1726 he mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Charles Catanach, a 
farmer in the parish of Logie-Coldstone. 
Though a Roman catholic, she allowed all 
her children to be brought up as protestants. 

In 1782, by the help of Alexander Garden 
of Troup, Ross obtained the position of school- 
master at Lochlee, Angus, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. His income did 
not exceed 20/. a year, but he had also a 
glebe. Besides being schoolmaster, he was 
session-clerk, precentor, and notary public; 
and, in spite of difficulties of which he com- 
plains, he made many interesting notes of 
parish incidents in the Lochlee registers 
(JERVISE, Land of the Lindsays, 1882, p. 76). 

Throughout his life Ross was fond of 
writing verse for his own amusement; and 
at length he placed in the hands of Dr. 
Beattie, whose father he had known at 
Laurencekirk, a number of manuscripts, of 
some of which copies had been widely circu- 
lated, chiefly on religious subjects. Beattie, 
who compares him to Sir Richard Black- 
more for voluminousness, describes him as 
‘a good-humoured, social, happy old man, 
modest without clownishness, and_ lively 
without petulance’ (Forszs, Life of Beattie, 
i. 119). The poems which Beattie recom- 
mended for publication were ‘ The Fortunate 
Shepherdess,’ a pastoral tale in three cantos, 
and a few songs, including ‘The Rock and 
the wee Pickle Tow’ and ‘ Woo’d and married 
and a’,’ and these appeared at Aberdeen in 
1768, by subscription. Ross obtained about 
20/. profit from the book, a much larger sum 
than he had hoped for. Beattie contributed 
to the volume some verses to Ross in the 
Scottish dialect, and wrote a letter in the 
‘Aberdeen Journal’ to draw notice to the 
book. 

Ten years passed before a second edition 
of ‘The Fortunate Shepherdess’ was called 
for. Ross carefully revised the poem; and 
while it was going through the press Beattie 
sent the author an invitation from the Duke 
and Duchess of Gordon to visit them at 
Gordon Castle. The poet, now eighty years 
old, accepted the invitation, and dedicated 
his new edition to the duchess, who gave 
him, at the conclusion of his visit, a pocket- 
book containing fifteen guineas. The Karl 
of Northesk, the Earl of Panmure, and other 
distinguished persons visited Ross when in 
the neighbourhood. His wife died on 5 May 
1779, aged 77. Ross, tended by his second 
daughter, a widow, lived till 20 May 1784. 
He was buried at Lochlee on 26 May. Two 
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sons had died young; four daughters sur- 
vived him, 

Burns wrote, ‘Our true brother Ross of 
Lochlee was a wild warlock,’ one of the 
‘suns of the morning;’ and he said that he 
would not for anything that ‘The Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess’ should be lost. Dr. 
Blacklock and John Pinkerton were loud in 
their praise, and the poem was for many 
years, and indeed is still, very popular_in 
the north of Scotland. The Buchan dialect 
in which it is written will repel readers of 
the south ; and the text-of most editions, in- 
cluding that edited in 1812 by Ross’s grand- 
son—the Rev. Alexander Thomson of Len- 
thrathan—is very corrupt. The poem abounds 
in weak lines, and the plot is not very 
happy. But though the whole is very in- 
ferior to its model—ANlan Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd ’—it contains pleasant descriptions 
of country life andscenery. The best edition 
is that of 1866, entitled ‘Helenore,’ with 
introductory matter by John Longmuir, 
LL.D. 

There are several chapbook versions of 
Ross’s work; the Dundee edition of 1812 
was the eighth in number. 

Ross left several manuscript volumes of 
verse, several of which seem to be of merit. 
They include ‘The Fortunate Shepherd, or 
the Orphan,’ in heroic couplets; ‘A Dream, 
in imitation of the Cherry and Slae,’ 1753; 
‘Religious Dialogues, 1754; a translation 
of Andrew Ramsey’s ‘Creation;’ ‘The 
Shaver,’ a dramatic piece; and a prose ‘ Dia- 
logue of the Right of Government among 
the Scots.’ 

{Lives in Longmuir’s edition, 1866, and 
Thomson’s, 1812; Chambers’s Biogr. Dict. of 
Eminent Scotsmen; Campbell’s ‘Introduction 
to the History of Poetry in Scotland,’ pp. 272- 
284; Jervise’s Epitaphs and Inscriptions in the 
North-East of Scotland, i. 127, aL, 20041 % 


ROSS, ALEXANDER = (1742-1827), 
general, born in Scotland in 1742, was 
the youngest of the five sons of Ross of 
Auchlossin. He entered the army as ensign 
in the 50th foot (now the royal West Kent 
regiment) in February 1760. He was gazetted 
lieutenant in the 14th foot (now the West 
Yorkshire regiment) on 18 Sept. 1765. After 
serving in Germany Ross returned to Eng- 
land in May 1775. 

Lieutenant Ross became captain on 30 
May, and served with distinction throughout 
the American war of independence. He was 
aide-de-camp to Lord Cornwallis [see Corn- 
WALLIS, CHARLES, first Marquis and second 
Eart] and was sent home by him with the 
despatches of the battle of Camden on 
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16 Aug. 1780. He was made major in the 
45th foot (now the Derbyshire regiment) on 
25 Oct. 1780. He represented Lord Corn- 
wallis as commissioner in arranging the 
details of the surrender of Yorktown. In 
May 1782 he was sent to Paris to arrange 
for the exchange of Lord Cornwallis, which 
was only effected by the peace of 20 Jan. 
1788. In August 1783 Ross was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general in Scotland, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and he served 
in a similar capacity in India under Lord 
Cornwallis. He became colonel on 12 Oct. 
1793. In August 1794 he went with Earl 
Spencer and Thomas Grenville to Vienna on 
a special mission to arrange that Lord Corn- 
wallis should command the allies against the 
French. Their efforts were unsuccessful. 
He accompanied Lord Cornwallis as major- 
general to Warley camp in April 1795, and 
two months later was nominated surveyor- 
general of the ordnance in succession to the 
Earl of Berkeley. Ross, who was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 29 April 1802 and gene- 
ral on 1 Jan, 1812, became colonel of the 59th 
foot (now the East Lancashire regiment) 
and governor of Fort George. He was one 
of the most intimate friends of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose correspondence, in three 
volumes, was edited in 1859 by his son, 
Charles Ross. He died in London on 29 Nov. 
1827. On 15 Oct. 1795 Ross married Isabella 
Barbara Evelyn, daughter of Sir Robert 
Gunning, bart. 

[Appleton’s Cycl. vol. v.; Army Lists; Corn- 
wallis: Correspondence. ] Banos: 


ROSS, ALEXANDER (1783-1856), fur 
trader and author, was born in Nairnshire 
on 9 May 1783. In 1805 he emigrated to 
Canada, and was for some years engaged in 
teaching at Glengarry, Upper Canada. In 
1810 Ross joined the first expedition for pro- 
curing furs which was sent out by the Pacific 
Fur Company. This company was founded 
by J. J. Astor to contest the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the old-established British 
North-West Company. It was agreed that 
Ross should have a share in the company 
at the end of three years. On 6 Sept. he 
sailed in the Tonquin for the Columbia river 
with that part of the expedition which was 
to proceed by sea. During a dangerous 
voyage the Sandwich Islands were visited 
for provisions, but the party landed safely 
in Oregon on 12 April 1811. After some 
months spent in clearing the country, As- 
toria was founded and trading operations 
commenced. In the autumn of 1811 Ross 
went up the Columbia river, and on J1 Sept., 
after a voyage of forty-two days, landed at 
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Oakinacken in the region of Mount Baker. 
He was left in charge of a newly founded 
settlement there for 188 days, Though he 
was the only white man and was surrounded 
by Indians of very uncertain temper, he suc- 
ceeded in procuring furs and peltries to the 
value of 2,250/. In January 1812 he was 
relieved, and on 6 May, accompanied by a 
Canadian and an Indian, went northwards; 
he arrived at Astoria, the headquarters of 
the company, on 14 June. In the course of 
the year he had travelled 3,355 miles. 

In view of the war between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the neglect and 
mismanagement of Astor, it was determined 
to abandon the enterprise, of which Wash- 
ington Irving published in his ‘ Astoria’ an 
account from the projector’s point of view. 
On 12 Nov. 1813 Astoria was made over 
to the old North-West Company, whose 
service Ross now entered. He was placed 
by them in charge of his former post at 
Oakinacken. In 1818 he was given command 
of the newly established fort of Nez Percés. 
In 1821, when the North-West Company 
was merged in the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
he joined the latter for two years. In 1823 
he visited the Snake country in the south-east 
of the Columbia district, and reported on the 
trade of that region. He returned in April 
1825, and in the summer of the same year 
obtained a grant of one hundred acres in 
the Red River Settlement (now Manitoba) 
by the influence of General Simpson, gover- 
nor of Rupert’s Land. Thither he migrated, 
and was followed by his family. When in 
1835 the Red River Settlement was acquired 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, Ross was 
named one of the council and sheriff of 
Assiniboine, the capital of the colony. He 
took a prominent part in its organisation. 
He died at Colony Gardens (now in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba) on 23 Oct. 1856. 

Ross published in England, in his later 
years, graphic accounts of the countries he 
had visited, and gave much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the native races. The 
titles of Ross’s publications are: 1. ‘ Adven- 
tures of the First Settlers on the Oregon 
or Columbia River, with an Account of some 
Indian Tribes on the Coast of the Pacific,’ 
1849. 2. ‘Fur Hunters of the Far West: 
a Narrative of Adventures in the Oregon 
and Rocky Mountains,’ 1855, 2 vols.; and 
3. ‘Red River Settlement : its Rise, Progress, 
and Present State, with some Account of the 
Native Races,’ &c., 1856. A portrait of 
Ross is prefixed to vol. ii. of ‘The Fur 
Hunters of the Far West.’ 

His son, Jamzs Ross (1835-1871), born on 
9 May 1835, was educated at St. John’s 
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College, Red River, and at Toronto Univer- 
sity, where he graduated with honours in 
1857.. After having been fora short time 
assistant master in Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, he was in 1859 appointed post- 
master, sheriff, and governor of. the gaol at 
Red River. From 1860 to 1864 he edited 
the ‘Nor’-Wester.’ He also for a time con- 
ducted the Hamilton ‘Spectator,’ contributed 
tothe Toronto‘ Globe,’ and was admitted to 
the Manitoba bar. In 1870 he was chief- 
justice of Riel’s provisional government in 
Tanitoba, and, though he drew up the peti- 
tion of right, exercised a moderating in- 
fluence over the rebel leader [see Rrst, 
Josie He died in Winnipeg on 20 Sept. 


[Washington Irvine’s Astoria; Alex. Ross’s 
Works ; Appleton’s Cycl. Amer. Biogr. vol. v.] 
G. Ln G. N. 


ROSS, ANDREW (1773-1812), colonel, 
born at the manse of Soulseat, Inch, near 
Stranraer, in 1773, was the second son of 
Andrew Ross (1726-1787), minister of Inch, 
of an old Wigtonshire family, by his first wife 
Elizabeth (1744-1779), daughter of Robert 
Corsane, provost of Dumfries. Admiral Sir 
John Ross [q.v.] was a younger brother. 
Andrew Ross was educated at the manse by 
Peter Fergusson, the successor of his father, 
who died on 14 Dec. 1787. In 1788 an 
ensigncy in the 60th regiment of foot had 
already been obtained for Andrew. In 
March 1789 he was ordered to join the 55th 
regiment as ensign at Glasgow, and at the 
end of December 1790 he was ordered to the 
north of Ireland, where serious disturbances 
were imminent. He was gazetted lieutenant 
in the 55th Westmorland regiment of foot 
on21 May 1791. At the end of 1792 he was 
at Stranraer with the design of raising an in- 
dependent company of foot.. In this he was 
assisted by Major Alexander Ross (1742- 
1827) [q. v.], an officer of the 14th regiment, 
who obtained the king’s consent under certain 
conditions. Captain Ross and his company, 
of which he was gazetted captain on 21 April 
1793, were then attached to the 23rd regi- 
mentin Ireland. War had been declared with 
France in February 1793, and on 12 March 
1794 George III issued to Ross a ‘beating 
order,’ i.e. leave to enlist recruits ‘by beat 
of drums or otherwise.’ He was promoted 
major on 12 June 1794, In October following 
he was appointed to a company in the 95th 
regiment, for which he had raised many re- 
cruits. He was one of the first volunteers 
in November 1794, and was attached to the 
2nd foot at Portsmouth, but was not sent on 
active service. In May 1795 he accepted the 
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appointment of aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Hew Whitefoord Dalrymple [q. Vie Guern- 
sey, but resigned in April 1797. He was ap- 
pointed to the Reay fencibles, and was sent 
to Maynooth and Longford in view of the 
disturbances in Ireland. Here he came into 
contact with Sir John Moore, then command- 
ing the troops in Ireland, and a warm friend- 
ship ensued. Ross left Ireland in the winter 
of 1799 to command the second battalion of 
the 54th regiment, which was present at 
Aboukir. He wasgazetted lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 Jan. 1800. In 1802 his regiment, with 
several others which had been in action 
against Napoleon, was sent to Gibraltar. 
Here Ross rendered great service in sup- 
pressing the mutiny of the artificers, the 
royals, and the 25th regiment, who antici- 
pated the passive assistance of the queen’s, 
the 8th, and the 23rd regiments. The plot 
aimed at seizing the person of the Duke of 
Kent, then commanding the garrison, and at 
taking him on board a vessel. The attempt 
failed, and the duke wrote on 30 April 1805, 
on the eve of his departure, to express his 
high appreciation of the services of Colonel 
Ross and of his regiment, the 54th, which 
had taught the world that Irishmen could, 
after all, be as loyal as any other subjects of 
the king. Rossin a letter to Sir John Moore 
gave the most complete extant account of the 
Gibraltar mutiny. In September 1809 Ross 
was obliged to take a voyage to Madeira on 
account of ill-health. On 25 Oct. he was 
made colonel, and on 27 Oct. the Earl of 
Suffolk wrote that Sir David Dundas had 
received the king’s command to appoint 
him aide-de-camp tothe king. Ross died of 
fever at Carthagena in 1812, at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

[Army Lists; Andrew Ross Papers 


ROSS, ARTHUR (d. 1704), archbishop 
of St. Andrews, was son of John Ross or 
Rose, parson of Birse, Aberdeenshire, by 
Elizabeth Wood; his grandfather, one of 
the famous ‘Aberdeen doctors,’ was de- 
scended from the Roses of Kilravock, Nairn- 
shire. Arthur Ross‘s brother, minister of 
Monymusk, was father of Alexander Ross 
[q. v.], bishop of Edinburgh. The future 
primate was educated at St. Andrews, 
licensed by the presbytery of Garioch in 1655, 
and ordained and admitted in the following 
year to the charge of Kinernie, a parish now 
annexed to Midmar and Cluny. At the 
Restoration Ross signed the declaration of 
the synod of Aberdeen in favour of the re- 
establishment of episcopacy. He was trans- 
lated to Old Deer in 1663, and in 1664 to 
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the high church of Glasgow. The petition 
sent by the synod of Glasgow to the king in 
October 1669, complaining of ‘the indul- 
gence’ as illegal and likely to be fatal to 
the church, was penned by him. In 1675 
he was promoted to the see of Argyll, and 
was consecrated by Archbishop Leighton, 
Bishop Young of Edinburgh, and another. 
He was allowed to hold the parsonage of 
Glasgow along with the bishopric. In 
September 1679 he was translated to the see 
of Galloway, and in October of the same 
year to the archbishopric of Glasgow in 
succession to Dr. Alexander Burnet [q.v.], 
to whom he was indebted for his promotion. 
In a letter to Archbishop Sancroft, dated 
25 Aug. 1684, Ross laments Burnet’s death, 
and contrasts the state of the Scottish church 
with ‘that regularity of order, and that har- 
mony that is in the constitution and devo- 
tions of that famous church in which your 
grace doth possess the highest station.’ 

In October 1684 Ross was promoted to 
the archbishopric of St. Andrews, ‘ not so 
much,’ writes Fountainhall, ‘ for any respect 
our statesmen bore him, as to remove him 
from Glasgow, where his carriage had made 
him odious.’ Early in 1686 Ross and John 
Paterson (1632-1708) [q.v.], bishop of Edin- 
burgh, went to London to confer with the 
king on his proposed repeal of the penal 
laws against Roman catholics. They were 
willing to support his views on condition 
that the protestant religion should be secured 
by the most effectual laws which parliament 
could devise, and that the act of 1669, 
which declared that the power to change 
the government of the church belonged to 
the sovereign as an inherent right of the 
crown, should be abrogated. When par- 
liament met, Ross spoke in favour of the 
proposed toleration, but it was strenuously 
opposed by several of the bishops, three of 
whom were deprived of their sees in conse- 
quence. The primate incurred great odium 
by the part he acted in this matter, but in a 
letter to Sancroft he says that the conditions 
of his support made his concessions ‘ not so 
very criminal as they had been represented.’ 

‘When news of the expedition of William 
of Orange reached Scotland, Ross and the 
other bishops assembled in Edinburgh, and 
on 3 Nov. 1688 ‘sent up a loyal address to 
King James, in which they described him as 
‘the darling of heaven,’ and declared that al- 
legiance to him was ‘an essential part of their 
religion.’ After the landing of the prince 
they sent Bishop Ross of Edinburgh to 
London to advise with the English bishops, 
while early in 1689 the episcopal party in 
Scotland sent the dean of Glasgow to London 
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to learn from the prince of Orange his inten- 
tions regarding the church. William de- 
clared that he would do all he could to pre- 
serve episcopacy if the bishops would accept 
the new settlement of the kingdom. They 
seem to have wavered for a time, and the 
offer was renewed a few days before the 
meeting of the Scottish estates in March by 
the Duke of Hamilton, who informed the 
archbishop of St. Andrews and Bishop Ross 
of Edinburgh ‘that he had it in special charge 
from King William that nothing should be 
done to the prejudice of episcopacy in case 
the bishops could be brought to befriend his 
interests,’ and the duke prayed them ‘to 
follow the example of England.’ Ross replied 
that ‘both by natural allegiance, the laws, 
and the most solemn oaths, they wereengaged 
in King James’s interest, and that they would 
stand to it in face of all dangers and losses.’ 
The die was cast; Graham of Clayerhouse was 
about to take the field on behalf of King 
James, and they determined to risk all on the 
issue, The primate and other bishops were 
present at the opening of the convention, 
but soon ceased to attend. In April prelacy 
was declared an ‘insupportable grievance,’ 
and it was formally abolished by act of par- 
liament, 22 July 1689. After leaving the 
convention the bishops disappeared from 
view. In a letter from Lochaber of date 
27 June, Claverhouse writes that they were 
‘the kirk invisible,’ and that he did not 
know where the primate was. 

After his deprivation Ross appears to have 
lived in great seclusion in Edinburgh till 
his death on 13 June 1704, and to have been 
buried at Restalrig, near the city. Educated 
and ordained as a presbyterian, he firmly 
opposed all concessions to those who adhered 
to the covenants, and he was so resolute in 
his Jacobitism that he sacrificed not only 
his personal fortunes but the interests of 
episcopacy in the cause. Bishop Burnet de- 
scribes him as a ‘poor, ignorant, worthless 
man,’ in whom ‘obedience and fury were so 
eminent that they supplied all other defects,’ 
and secured for him the primacy of the 
church, which, he adds, was ‘a sad omen as 
well as astep to its falland ruin.’ He seems 
to have been a man of blameless life and of 
moderate attainments, who was unequal to 
the difficulties which he had to encounter, 
and made no adequate attempt to overcome 
them (Grus). He was esteemed a good 
preacher. 

Ross married Barbara, daughter of A. 
Barclay, minister of Alford, and had ‘two 
sons: John, who was taken prisoner at 
Sheriffmuir, 1715; and Alexander, who pre- 
deceased his father; also two daughters: 
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Barbara, who married Colonel John Balfour; 
and Anne, who became the second wife of 
John, fourth lord Balmerino. Their son 
Arthur Elphinstone, sixth lord Balmerino 
[q. v.], was engaged in a biography of the 
archbishop, his grandfather, and had collected 
valuable materials for the purpose, including 
letters from King James and King William, 
the bishops of England and Ireland, and 
many other leading men of the time; but his 
death on Tower Hill in 1746 put an end to 
the undertaking. 

Ross’s publications were: 1.‘ The Certainty 
of Death and Judgment : a Funeral Sermon,’ 
Glasgow, 1673. 2. ‘A Sermon before the 
Privy Council,’ Glasgow, 1684, A number 
of his letters appear in ‘ Letters of Scottish 
Prelates,’ edited by W. Nelson Clarke, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

[Burnet’s Hist. of his own Time; Wodrow’s 
History; Keith’s Scottish Bishops; Lyon’s St. 
Andrews ; Grub’s History ; Scott’s Fasti ; Camp- 
bell’s Balmerino ; Macpherson’s Mony renee 

G. W.S. 


ROSS, DAVID (1728-1790), actor, the son 
of a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, who 
settled in London in 1722 as a solicitor of ap- 

eals, was born in London on 1 May 1728. 
Fe was educated at Westminster School, and 
some indiscretion committed there when he 
was thirteen years old lost him the affection, 
never regained, of his father, who, in his will, 
left instructions to Elizabeth Ross to pay her 
brother annually, on his birthday, the sum 
of 1s. ‘to put him in mind of his misfortune 
he had to be born.’ Against this will Ross 
appealed in 1769, and, after carrying the case 
to the House of Lords, obtained near 6,000/. 
How he lived after his father’s abandonment 
is not known. He played Clerimont in the 
‘ Miser’ at Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, on 
8 May 1749, and remained there two seasons 
longer. Engaged with Mossop by Garrick, 
he made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
on 3 Oct. 1751 as Young Bevil in the ‘ Con- 
scious Lovers.’ The part suited him: ‘ His 
person was pleasing, and his address easy, 
his manner of speaking natural, his action 
well adapted to the gravity as well as grace 
of the character. He was approved by a 
polite and distinguishing audience, who 
seemed to congratulate themselves on seeing 
an actor whom they imagined capable of re- 
storing to the stage the long-lost character of 
the real fine gentleman’ (Davis, Life of 
Garrick, i. 195, ed. 1808). He sprang into 
immediate favour, and is said, with Mossop, 
to have inspired some jealousy in Garrick 
[see Mossop, Hunry]. Castalio in the ‘ Or- 
phan,’ Carlosin the ‘ Revenge,’ Shore in ‘ Jane 
Shore,’ Dumont, Lord Townly in the ‘ Pro- 


voked Husband,’ Altamont in the ‘Fair 
Penitent,’ Young Knowell in ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,’ George Barnwell in the ‘ Lon- 
don Merchant,’ Palamede in the ‘ Comical 
Lovers,’ Romeo, and Essex in the‘ Unhappy 
Favourite’ were played in the first season 
by Ross, who, on 81 March 1752, recited a 
eulogium of Shakespeare by Dryden, con- 
cluding with Milton’s ‘ Epitaph to the Me- 
mory of Shakespeare.” Buckingham in 
‘Henry VIII,’ Banquo, First Spirit in ‘Co- 
mus, Constant. in the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ and 
Charles in the ‘ Nonjuror’ were given in the 
following season. On 10 Oct. 1753 he ap- 
peared as Oroonoko, playing subsequently 
Moneses in ‘Tamerlane’ and Dorimant in 
the ‘ Man of the Mode.’ On 25 Feb. 1754 
he was the original Icilius in Crisp’s tragedy 
of ‘ Virginia.’ In the season of 1754-5 he 
added to his repertory Carlos in ‘ Love makes 
a Man,’ Pyrrhus in the ‘ Distressed Mother,’ 
Hippolytus in ‘ Pheedra and Hippolytus,’ Os- 
man in ‘ Zara,’ Macduff, Valentine in ‘ Love 
for Love,’ and Edgar in ‘ Lear.’ On 27 Feb. 
1756 he was the original Egbert in Dr. 
Brown’s ‘ Athelstan.’ He also played Plume 
in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ Charles in the 
‘Busy Body,’ Juba in ‘Cato,’ Jupiter in ‘Am- 
phitryon,’ Torrismond in the ‘Spanish Friar,’ 
and Frankly in the ‘Suspicious Husband.’ 

On 3 Oct. 1757 he made, in his favourite 
character of Essex, his first appearance at 
Covent Garden. Here he remained until 
1767, playing leading parts in tragedy and 
comedy, the most conspicuous being Othello, 
Diocles in the ‘ Prophetess,’ Hamlet, Archer 
in the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Alexander, Leo- 
natus, Macheath, Sir Charles Easy in the 
‘Careless Husband,’ Norval, Tancred in 
‘Tancred and Sigismunda,’ Ford in ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ Don Felix in the ‘ Won- 
der,’ Jaffier in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ Macbeth, 
Tamerlane, Prince of Wales in the ‘ Second 
Part of King Henry IV,’ King John, Lord 
Hardy in the‘ Funeral,’ Oakly in the ‘ Jealous 
Wife,’ Bertram in ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ 
Loveless in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ Worthy in 
the ‘ Relapse,’ Lear, Fainall in the ‘ Way of 
the World,’ Mark Antony in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
Comus, Horatio in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ Cato, 
and Antonio in the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ 
Few original parts were assigned him at 
Covent Garden. The principal were Sifroy 
in Dodsley’s ‘ Cleona’ on 2 Dec. 1758, Lord 
Belmont in the ‘Double Mistake’ of Mrs. 
Griffith on 9 Jan. 1766, and Don Henriquez 
in Hulls ‘Perplexities,’ altered from the 
‘ Adventures of Five Hours’ of Sir Samuel 
Tuke, on 31 Jan. 1767. At the end of the 
season of 1766-7 he left Covent Garden for 
Edinburgh. 
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In 1767, after popular tumult and violent 
opposition,a patent was obtained fora theatre 
at Edinburgh. Ross solicited the post of 
patentee and manager, and, although he was 
personally unknown in Edinburgh, the 
theatre was made over to him in the autumn 
of 1767. He is said to have paid a rental of 
400/. a year. A strong and influential oppo- 
sition to Ross as ‘an improper person’ origi- 
nated, and led to a paper warfare, in which 
Ross, on account of his heaviness, was de- 
rided as Mr. Opium. He nevertheless opened 
the ‘old’ theatre in the Canongate on 9 Dec. 
1767, playing Essex in the ‘ Harl of Essex,’ 
which is noteworthy as being the first play 
legally performed in Scotland. ‘Koss also 
recited a prologue by James Boswell, and he 
played the leading business through what, 
though it began unhappily, proved a pro- 
sperous season. ‘Two years later, on 9 Dec. 
1769, he opened, with the ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ 
a new theatre at Edinburgh. He had suc- 
ceeded, in spite of innumerable difficulties 
(including an indignant protest from White- 
field, part of whose former preaching ground 
was covered by the new edifice), in raising 
the building by subscription, but seems to 
have had inadequate capital to work it. At 
the close of a disastrous season he let it to 
Samuel Foote [q. v.], and returned to Lon- 
don. At the time of his death the ‘Scots 
Magazine’ described him as still holding the 
titular office of ‘Master of the Revels for 
Scotland’ (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vols. 
viii. and ix. passim). 

On 10 Oct. 1770 Ross reappeared at Covent 
Garden as Essex, this being announced as 
his first appearance for four years, and re- 
sumed at once his old characters. After a 
season or two, during which he was seen as 
Sciolto and Alcanor in ‘ Mahomet,’ his name 
became infrequent on the bill. After the 
season of 1777-8 he had the misfortune to 
break his leg, and he did not reappear on 
the stage. He was forsome years in extreme 
poverty. An unknown friend, subsequently 
discovered to be Admiral Samuel Barrington 
[q. v.], made him an annual present of 60/., 
which was continued until his death. He 
died in London on 14 Sept. 1790, and was 
buried three days later in St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, James Boswell being chief mourner. 
He is said, at the instance of Lord Sp[ence}r, 
to have married, with an allowance of 200/. 
a year, the celebrated Fanny Murray, who 
‘had been debauched’ by Lord Spencer’s 
father. 

He was s good actor, his great success 
being ‘in tragic characters of the mixed pas- 
sions.’ He was, in his youth, a fashionable 
exponent of lovers in genteel comedy, but 
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forfeited those characters through indolence 
and love of pleasure. His best parts seem 
to have been Castalio, Essex, Young Knowell, 
and George Barnwell. During many suc- 
cessive years he received on his benefit ten 
guineas as a tribute from one who had been 
saved from ruin by his performance of the 
last-named character. He was said to be 
the last pupil of Quin, whose Falstaffian qua- 
lities he perpetuated. Churchill, referring 
to the indolent habits of Ross, writes: 


Ross (a misfortune which we often meet) 
Was fast asleep at dear Statira’s feet. 


His extravagance kept him in constant 
trouble. He was a good story-teller and 
boon companion, and made many influential 
friends in Scotland and in England. 

A portrait of Ross, as Hamlet, by Zoffany, 
and one by an unknown painter, as Kitely, 
are in the Mathews collection in the Garrick 
Club. One, by Roberts, as Essex, has been 
engraved. 

[Genest’s Account, of the English Stage; J. C. 
Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage; Dibdin’s History of 
the English Stage; Davies’s Life of Garrick and 
Dramatic Miscellanies ; Life of Garrick, by pre- 
sent writer, 1894; Georgian Era; Theatrical 
Review; Theatrical Biography, 1772; Gent. 
Mag. September 1790 ; Garrick Correspondence ; 
Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage.] J. K. 


ROSS, GEORGE (1814-1863), legal wri- 
ter, born 17 July 1814, was grandson of Sir 
John Lockhart Ross [q. v.], and third and 
youngest son of George Ross (1775-1861), 
udge of the consistory court of Scotland, 
and author of ‘The Law of Vendors and 
Purchasers of Personal Property,’ 1816 (2nd 
ed. by 8. B. Harrison in 1826; cf. reprint 
in Philadelphia Law Library, vol. xii. in 
1836). His mother, Grace, was daughter 
of Andrew Hunter, D.D., of Barjarg, Dum- 
friesshire. His eldest brother, John Lock- 
hart Ross (1811-1891) (a graduate of Oriel 
College, Oxford, B.A. in 1833, and M.A. in 
1836), was well known as vicar of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, London (1863-738), 
and of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-Hast (1873- 
1891), and published many theological 
tracts and handbooks. 

George was called to the Scottish bar in 
1836, and practised as senior counsel, making 
conveyancing his speciality. He acquired 
a considerable practice, notwithstanding his 
bad health and small talents as a pleader. 
His knowledge of case law was extensive. 
His legal works secured for him a high re- 
putation, and he was appointed in 1861 pro- 
fessor of Scots law at Edinburgh University, 
He was an able lecturer. He died of diph- 
theria at his house, 7 Forres Street, Edin- 
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burgh, on 21 Nov. 1863. He married, in 
1843, Mary, daughter of John Tod, by whom | 
he had five daughters. 

Ross published: 1. ‘The Law of Entail 
in Scotland as altered by the Act of 1848’ 

1848, 8vo). 2. ‘Leading Cases in the 

aw of Scotland’ (3 vols. 1849-51); re- 
printed in the ‘ Philadelphia Law Library,’ 
vols, Ixxxi-iv. 38. ‘Leading Cases in the 
Commercial Law of England and Scotland, 
arranged in Systematic Order with Notes’ 
(2 vols. 8vo, 1853 and 1857) ; a third volume 
appeared in 1858 as ‘ Analysis of the Titles 
to Land Acts’ (21 and 22 Vict. cap. 76). 
He also published in 1858-61 a revised edi- 
tion, with additions, of W. Bell’s ‘ Dictionary 
and Digest of the Laws of Scotland.’ 


{Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1894; Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory, 1890; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Scotsman, 28 Nov. 1863; Journal of Juris- 
prudence (Edin.), December 1863; Marvin’s 
Legal Bibliography; Sweet's Catalogue of 
Modern Law Books; Soule’s Lawyer’s Reference 
Manual ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] G. Le G.N. 


ROSS, Sin HEW DALRYMPLE (1779- 
- 1868), field-marshal, third son of Major 
John Ross of Balkail in the county of Gallo- 
way, and of his wife Jane, daughter of 
George Buchan of Leatham in Kast Lothian, 
was born on 5 July 1779. Ofhis four brothers, 
the eldest, a clergyman, was lost at sea; the 
second died in London; George, a captain of 
the royal engineers, was killed at the assault 


on Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812; the youngest, a | 


midshipman, died of yellow fever in the West 
Indies. Hew entered the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich as a cadet in 1793, 
and obtained a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal artillery on 6 March 1795. 
Having been appointed to the royal horse 
artillery, he served with his battery in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798, He remained 
in that country until 1 Sept. 1803, when he 
was promoted to be captain-lieutenant. An 
application for Ross’s appointment as aide-de- 
camp to his godfather and cousin, Sir Hew 
Whitefoord Dalrymple [q.v.], then com- 
manding the forces in the Channel Islands, 
having been refused, he was on 12 Sept. 
appointed adjutant to the fifth battalion of 
royal artillery at Woolwich. On 19 July 
1804 he was promoted to be second captain, 
and on 24 July 1806 to be captain, where- 
upon he was posted to the command of ‘A’ 
troop of the royal horse artillery—a troop 
which became famous in the Peninsular war 
as the ‘Chestnut’ troop. The troopembarked 
at Portsmouth in November 1808 to join Sir 
John Moore’s army in Spain, but, being de- 
tained at Portsmouth by contrary winds, the 
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result of the campaign became known before 
the transports sailed, and the troop was dis- 
embarked and marched to Chatham. 

On 11 June 1809 Ross again embarked 
with his troop for the Peninsula, this time 
at Ramsgate. He landed at Lisbon on 
3. July, and, after a forced march, joined 
Wellington’s army two daysafter the battle 
of Talavera. Ross and his troop accom- 
panied the army in the retreat. In Decem- 
ber he was attached to the light division, 
under Brigadier-general Robert Craufurd 
aw He took part in-the action in front 
of Almeida on 20 July 1810. He did good 
service at the battles of the Coa on 24 July 
1810 and of Busaco on 27 Sept., and when 
the allied army retired behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras, Ross’s battery was placed on 
the heights looking towards Santarem: 

When Masséna retreated, Ross and the 
‘Chestnut’ troop took a foremost part in the 
pursuit, and were engaged in the actions of 
Pombal and Redinha on 11 and 12 March 
1811, when Ross was slightly wounded in 
the shoulder; in the actions of Casal Nova 
and Foz d’Aronce on 13, 14, and 15 March, 
when he was slightly wounded in the leg; 
in the action of Sabugal on 8 April, and in 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro on 5 May. The 
distinguished conduct of the battery was 
noticed by Wellington in his despatches of 
16 March and 2 April 1811. On Marmont’s 
advance in September, Ross took part in the 
affair at Aldea de Ponte on the 27th of that 
month. On 81 Dec. 1811 he was promoted 
a brevet major for service in the field. 

Ross’s services of 1812 commenced with the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo (taken 19 Jan.), at 
which his last surviving brother, George, was 
killed. At Badajos Ross was wounded in 
the forehead in the assault of the night 
of 6 April. He took part in the movements 
of the army before the battle of Salamanca, 
in the capture of the forts at Salamanca on 
27 June, in the action of Castrajon on 
17. July, in the affair of Canizal on the 
Guarena on 19 July, in the battle of Sala- 
manca on 22 July, and in the entry to 
Madrid on 12 Aug. 

Ross remained at. Madrid until November, 
when, the enemy again approaching, his troop 
moved towards Ciudad Rodrigo. He took part 
in the affair of the Huebra at San Munoz on 
17 Nov. 1812. In February 1813 he was at 
Aldea de Bispo, and in May at Puebla de | 
Azava. On 21 May he marched with the 
light divisions, to which his troop remained 
attached, towards Vittoria, took part in the 
affair of Hormaza, near Burgos, on 12 June, 
and on 18 June was with the division when it 
fell upon General Maucune’sdivision near San 
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Millan and Osma, took all its baggage and 
three hundred prisoners, and proceeded to- 
wards Vittoria, halting on the 20th near 
Pobes. 

On 21 June 1813 Ross took part in the 
battle of Vittoria, and pursued the enemy 
until 24 June right up to Pampeluna. Wel- 
lington’s: despatch of 24 June referred to 
Ross’s troop having taken a foremost part in 
the pursuit of the enemy and the capture of 
their sole remaining gun. Ross was promoted 
brevet lieutenant-colonel for his services at 
Vittoria, dated 21 June, the day of the battle, 
and participated in the good service allow- 
ance granted by the prince regent to the 
officers commanding divisions and batteries 
of artillery (Ross received a pension of five 
shillings a day). 

Ross next took part in the endeavour to 
intercept General Clausel, whose rapid move- 
ment, however, baffled the attempt. He 
then followed the route of Hill’s corps, but 
on reaching Trafieta turned to the left down 
the valley of Baztan, and remained near 
San Estevan from 10 to 25 July, when he 
marched his troop to Yanzi, and on the fol- 
lowing day joined Sir Rowland Hill at 
Irueta. On the 27th Ross marched to- 
wards Lanz, and on 30 July took part in the 
battle of the Pyrenees. On 3 Aug. Ross 
went to Andonin, near Passages, to obtain 
new carriages, wheels, &c., and on 20 Aug. 
was able to report all his carriages repaired 
and the troop fit for service. 

On the 30th the horse artillery marched 
to Irun, and on the following day Ross took 
part in the action of San Marcial, near Irun. 
He returned to Andonin, where he remained 
until 6 Oct., when he received orders to be 
at Oyarzun at 2 4.M.on the 7th. On that 
day he was engaged in the battle of the 
Bidassoa, moving to the attack near Irun at 
7.30 A.M., and in less than two hours the 
river was crossed and the enemy beaten from 
all their positions. Ross’s troop was moved 
into the pass of Vera, and on 10 Nov.-was 
engaged in the battle of the Nivelle, and 
took part in the attack on the village of 
Sarre and on the strong redoubts which the 
enemy had constructed on the heights around 
it. Clausel was strongly posted on a ridge, 
having the village of Sarre in front, covered 
by two formidable redoubts—San Barbe and 
Grenada. The country in front was so diffi- 
cult and impracticable for artillery that 
Clausel’s astonishment was great when 
eighteen British guns opened upon these re- 
doubts at daylight. Under the effect of the 
powerful artillery fire poured upon San 
Barbe, the infantry of the fourth division 
stormed and carried that redoubt. Ross 


then galloped his troop to a rising ground in 
rear of the Grenada redoubt, and by his fire 
upon it enabled the infantry to storm and 
carry it as well as the village of Sarre, and to 
advance to the attack of Clausel’s main posi- 
tion. Part of this position was carried, but 
Clausel stood firm, covered by another re- 
doubt and a powerful battery. These were 
splendidly silenced by Ross’s troop, the only 
battery which, after passing Sarre, had 
been able to surmount the difficulties of the 
ground. The British infantry then carried 
the redoubt, drove Clausel from his position, 
and forced the French to retire. The rout 
was complete. Wellington, in his despatch 
of 13 Nov. 1813 from St. Pé, refers to this 
brilliant incident. It was also mentioned 
in a debate in the House of Commons on 
the ordnance estimates in 1845 bySir Howard 
Douglas, as a strong reason for not reducing 
on the ground of economy so splendid a corps 
as the horse artillery. 

On 8 Dec. Ross received orders to join Sir 
Rowland Hill at La Resson, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he covered the brigades of 
Generals Pringle and Buchan in forcing the 
fords of the river Nive, opposite that place. 
On the 10th, the enemy having retired into 


their entrenched camp, Ross moved his troop © 


to the village of St. Pierre, two miles from 
Bayonne, and was engaged on the 138th in 
the battle of St. Pierre, where his horse was 
killed under him. Lieutenant-general Sir 
William Stewart (afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry) [q. v.], under whose orders 
Ross served, in a letter to Sir Rowland Hill 
of 14 Dec. 1813 expressed his high opinion 
of the services of Ross on this occasion, and 
recommended him for brevet promotion; 
while Sir Rowland Hill highly commended 
him to Wellington. 

On 7 Jan. 1814 Ross sailed from Passages 
on two months’ leave of absence, arriving at 
Falmouth on the 17th; owing to the roads 
being blocked with snow, he took nine days 
to get to London. The peace of 1814 led to 
the return home of the ‘Chestnut’ troop, 
which, after Ross’s departure, had been en- 
gaged at the passage of the Adour and the 
battle of Orthez. Ross resumed the command 
at Warley, where on 10 May 1815 he re- 
ceived orders to again prepare it for service. 
On 27 May he marched for Ramsgate, em- 
barked the troop on the 30th, landed at 
Ostend on 1 June, and arrived at Perk on 
the 13th. On the 16th he marched through 
Brussels to join the reserve. At daybreak 
on the 17th he marched with the reserve to- 
wards Gemappe, met the army falling back 
on Waterloo, and retired with it. 

At half-past ten o’clock in the morning of 
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18 June Ross moved his troop to the rising 
ground on the right of the Chausée, placing 
two guns upon the Chausée. Between 11 
and 12 a.m. the enemy advanced, directing 
their columns upon the heights on each side 
of the Chausée and upon a brow and village 
upon the right of Ross’s position. Ross had 
two horses killed under him and one wounded. 
Three of his guns were disabled, and, when 
the enemy got possession of La Haye Sainte, 
it was no longer possible for the troop to 
hold its original position, and it took ground 
to its right. When the battle was won, 
with the three of his guns that still remained 
effective, Ross joined in the pursuit to 
the heights beyond La Belle Alliance. He 
halted with his troop for the night with the 
guards near La Belle Alliance, and marched 
the following day for Paris. He entered 
Paris with the allied army, and remained 
with the army of occupation until December 


1815, when he returned to England. For | 


his services in the Peninsula and at Waterloo 
he was made a knight-commander of the 
Bath and a knight of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal; he received the second class of 

‘the order of St. Anne of Russia, medals for 
Busaco, Salamanca, Badajos, Vittoria, Ni- 
velle, Nive, and Waterloo, snd the war 
medal with three clasps for Fuentes d’Onoro, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Pyrenees. 

Ross continued to serve with the ‘ Chest- 
nut’ troop, first at Lewes in Sussex, and then 
at Dublin and Athlone, until he was pro- 
moted to a regimental lieutenant-colonelcy 
on 29 July 1825. In 1823 he declined Wel- 
lington’s offer of the post of brigade-major of 
royal artillery in Ireland. On his promo- 
tion to regimental lieutenant-colonel he was 
posted to the horse artillery, and in the au- 
tumn of 1828 he was, as a horse-artillery- 
man, appointed to command the royal artil- 
lery in the northern district, under Sir John 
Byng (afterwards Lord Strafford) [q. v.], 
who commanded the district. Ross resided 
at his own house near Carlisle, and Byng 
gave him a delegated command of the troops 
in the four northern counties of the district. 
In March 1828 Ross was appointed a magi- 
strate for the county of Cumberland. For 
nearly sixteen years Ross held the delegated 
command of the troops in the north. The 
manufacturing districts were in a disturbed 
condition during most of this time, and the 
disaffection that prevailed entailed much re- 
sponsible work. Ross had been promoted 
brevet colonel on 22 July 1830, and regi- 
mental colonel on 10 Jan. 1837, and was con- 
tinued in the horse artillery. He was madea 
major-general on 23 Noy. 1841, a colonel- 
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artillery on 1 Nov. 1848, a lieutenant-general 
on 11 Noy. 1851, and a colonel-commandant 
royal horse artillery on 11 Aug. 1852. In 
April 1840 he was appointed Seay adju- 
tant-general of artillery at headquarters, in 
succession to Sir Alexander Dickson [q. v.], 
and remained in this post until 2 May 1854, 
when he was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance, the master-general of the 
ordnance, Lord Raglan, having left the horse- 
guards for the Crimea. During Ross’s tenure 
of office as deputy adjutant-general the horse 
artillery and field battery establishments were 
gradually placed on a more efficient footing, 
and many improvements were made in the 
means of instruction both for officers and 
men. Ross lent his hearty support to the 
Royal Artillery Institution, and was instru- 
mental in the appointment of an officer at 
Woolwich as instructor of young officers of 
the royal artillery on first joining the service, 
an appointment which later developed into 
the department of artillery studies. On his 
initiation, classes were established at Wool- 
wich for the instruction of officers in the 
various departments of the royal arsenal, a 
gun-practice range was made on Woolwich 
marshes, and about 1852 a small station for 
artillery was formed at Shoeburyness for 
experimental practice, which has since deve- 
loped into the school of gunnery. 

To Ross fell the duty of preparing the 
force of artillery to be sent to the Crimea; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing every 
battery and every portion of a battery 
shipped from England sent to its destination 
complete in itself and in a high state of 
efficiency. He was promoted general on 
28 Nov. 1854, and carried on the duties of 
the appointment of surveyor-general of the 
ordnance until 22 May 1855, when arrange- 
ments were completed for amalgamating the 
ordnance and war offices, and the appoint- 
ments of master-general and other offices of 
the board of ordnance wereabolished. Ross 
was then placed on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief as adjutant-general of artil- 
lery, and continued at the Horse Guards in 
that appointment until his retirement on 
1 April 1858. 

Ross received the grand cross of the Bath 
on 19 July 1855. After quitting active em- 
ployment he continued to reside in London. 
A public dinner was, on 9 March 1868, given 
to him and to Sir John Burgoyne, on the 
occasion of their promotion to the rank of 
field-marshal (1 Jan. 1868), by the officers 
of the royal artillery and royal engineers 
at Willis’s Rooms, at which the Duke of 
Cambridge presided, as colonel of the two 


commandant of the twelfth battalion of royal | corps. On 3 Aug. 1868 Ross was appointed 
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lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital. He 
died on 10 Dec. 1868 at his residence, 34 Rut- 
land Gate, London. The confidence reposed 
in his judgment by the masters-general of 
the ordnance and the commanders-in-chief 
under whom he served, and the friendly and 
cordial relations which he maintained with a 
large number of the best officers of the royal 
artillery, had a beneficial influence upon the 
public service. His early war services and 
his soldierlike character had given him a 
high standard of efficiency, which he ever 
strove to maintain in the royal regiment. 

In 1816 Ross married Elizabeth Margaret, 
daughter of Richard Graham, esq., of Stone~ 
house, near Brampton, Cumberland. 

His son John (1829-1905), who entered 
the rifle brigade in 1846, and saw much 
active service, was a general, G.C.B., colonel 
of the Leicestershire regiment, and D.L. for 
Cumberland. 

There is a portrait of Ross, by Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., in the smoking-room of the 
royal artillery mess at Woolwich; and a 
photograph of him, dated 1863, in the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich. 

[Despatches ; Napier’s Hist. of the Peninsular 
War; Duncan’s Hist. of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery; Mercer's Journal of the Waterloo 
Campaign; Sabine’s Letters of Colonel Sir A. 
Simon Fraser during the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns; Siborne’s Hist. of the Waterloo 
Campaign; Foy’s Hist. de la Guerre de la 
Péninsule; Dalrymple’s Affairs of Spain and 
Commencement of the Peninsula War; Memoir 
published by the Royal Artillery Institution, 
1871.] Rade Vn 

ROSS, HORATIO (1801-1886), sports- 
man, born at Rossie Castle, Forfarshire, on 
5 Sept. 1801, was son of Hercules Ross,a large 
landowner and an intimate friend of Lord 
Nelson. Nelson was one of Horatio Ross’s 
godfathers. His..mother was Henrietta, 
daughter of John Parish, esq., of Neinstaden. 
In 1819 he joined the 14th light dragoons; 
but barrack life proved irksome to him, and 
in 1826 he retired with the rank of captain. 
On 23 May 1831 he was returned for parlia- 
ment as member for the Aberdeen boroughs; 
from December 1832 to December 1834 he 
sat for Montrose, but after the dissolution 
he did not seek re-election. In December 
1834 he married Justine Henriette, daughter 
of Colin Macrae of Inverinate, Ross-shire, 
chief of the clan. Until 1853 he resided at 
Rossie Castle, which his father built in 1805. 
In 1858 he sold Rossie and purchased the 
estate of Netherley, Kincardineshire. 

Between 1825 and 1830 Captain Ross was 
@ conspicuous figure in the world of sport, 
making and winning many matches for large 


| sums in shooting and steeplechasing. With 


his best steeplechaser, Clinker, whom he 
bought from Mr. Holyoake for about 1,000/., 
he beat Lord Kennedy’s Radical in a match 
for 1,000/. a side in March 1826, riding him- 
self; this match is said to have been the 
first steeplechase heldin thiscountry. After- 
wards Clinker was matched for, it was said, 
1,500/. a side against Clasher, the property 
of Captain Ross’s intimate friend, George 
Osbaldeston [q. v.] In this match Clinker, 
ridden by Dick Christian, was beaten, falling 
at the last fence, as his rider thought, for 
want of condition. Ross also won a sculling 
match over the seven miles course between 
Vauxhall Bridge and Hammersmith. On 
another occasion he walked without stopping 
from the river Dee to Inverness, a distance 
of ninety-seven miles. 

One of the most remarkable of Captain 
Ross’s shooting exploits was his match with 
Colonel (afterwards General) George Anson, 
on 1 Noy. 1828, for 1,000/. a side. They 
were to shoot partridges against each other, 
walking without dogs, starting at sunrise 
and finishing at sunset. About a quarter 
of an hour from the finish Osbaldeston rode 
over and told Ross that his opponent was 
dead beat, and immediately after Lord de 
Roos, who was acting for Colonel Anson, 
came up to Ross and proposed to draw 
stakes. Anson was then one bird ahead, but 
could go no further. Ross, reflecting that 
killing two birds in ten minutes was hardly 
a chance on which to risk 1,000/., accepted, 
and stakes were drawn. Anson then had 
to be lifted into a carriage, while Ross 
offered to walk any one present to London 
for 5000. 

For nearly thirty years Ross led the life 
of a quiet Scottish laird, when suddenly the 
volunteer movement and the consequent de- 
velopment of rifle-shooting in 1859 brought 
him again conspicuously before the world. 
In 1861 a Scottish newspaper editor issued 
a challenge proposing to send to the ap- 
proaching second Wimbledon meeting a team 
of eleven Scotsmen to shoot against a like 
number of Englishmen at long distances for 
2002. a side. Ross discouraged the scheme, 
thinking it impossible to find eleven repre- 
sentatives. But in 1862 the international 
match for the Elcho shield, given by the 
present Lord Wemyss, was instituted, to be 
shot for by teams of eight. Captain Ross 
then, and for ten years afterwards, acted as 
the Scottish captain. He himself took part 
in the match five times, and in 1862 and 
1863 made the highest score for Scotland. 
Perhaps his most remarkable feat with the 
rifle was performed in 1867, In that year 
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he won the cup of the Cambridge Long 
Range Rifle Club against nearly all the best 
shots of the three kingdoms. The com- 
petition extended up to eleven hundred 
yards, a test of nerve, judgment, and, most 
of all, of eyesight, which it would seem 
wholly impossible for any man in his sixty- 
sixth year to stand successfully. 

In the society amid which Captain Ross 
spent his youth challenges were no uncom- 
mon occurrence. He himself never appears 
to have been in any danger of figuring as 
principal. But he acted as second no less 
than sixteen times, and was justly proud of 
the fact that on every single occasion he had 
prevented a shot being fired. This was stated 
by him in his latter days in a published 
letter in which he emphatically condemned 
the system of duelling. 

When well over seventy Captain Ross 
kept all the activity and the athletic carriage 
of his youth. — He published in 1880 an in- 
troduction to a book on ‘ Deer Stalking and 
Forests,’ by Alexander Macrae, forester to 
Lord Henry Bentinck ; he had long contem- 

. plated writing a book on the subject himself. 

He died at Rossie Lodge, Inverness-shire, 
on 6 Dec. 1886, being succeeded by his 
eldest son, Horatio Seftenberg John Ross. 

Three of Ross’s sons inherited their father’s 
skill as marksmen. In 1860, at the first 
Wimbledon meeting, Ross’s son Edward, 
then an undergraduate at Cambridge, won 
the queen’s prize. In 1863 they all took 
part with their father in the Elcho shield 
match. Edward Ross shot in it fifteen times, 
Colin three, and Hercules twice. 

[Sportaserapiana, by C. H. Wheeler, includes 
letters from Captain Ross himself, giving full 
details of his chief sporting performances; see 
also Field, 11 Dec. 1886; Offic. Ret. Members 
of Parliament; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, 
ii, 1744; Silk and Scarlet, by H. H. Dixon; 
private information. ] J. A. D. 

ROSS, JAMES, M.D. (1837-1892), physi- 
cian, third son of John Ross, a farmer, was 
born at Kingussie in the highlands of Scotland 
on 11] Jan. 1837. He was sent to the parish 
school of Laggan, and thence to the Normal 
College for Teachers in Edinburgh, but soon 
went to study medicine at Aberdeen, where 
he graduated M.B. and C.M. with the highest 
honours in 1868, and M.D. in 1864. He 
made two voyages to Greenland in a whaler, 
practised as an assistant for two years, and 
then began general practice at Newchurch 
in Rossendale, Lancashire. He attained 
considerable success in the district. He 
wrote articles in the ‘ Practitioner,’ and 
published in 1869 ‘On Counter Irritation,’ 
in 1872 ‘ The Graft Theory of Disease, being 
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an Application of Mr. Darwin’s Hypothesis 
of Pangenesis to the Explanation of the 
Phenomena of the Zymotic Diseases,’ and in 
1874 ‘On Protoplasm, being an Examination 
of Dr. James Hutchinson Sterling’s criticism 
of Professor Huxley’s Views,’ all essays of 
considerable ingenuity, but somewhat in- 
volved in statement. In April 1876 he 
removed to Manchester, and in August was 
appointed pathologist to the infirmary. 
Though late in beginning the practical work 
of pathology, he laboured in the post-mor- 
tem room with all the enthusiasm of youth, 
and in October 1878 was elected assistant 
physician to the infirmary. In 1881.he pub- 
lished ‘A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Nervous System,’ in two large volumes, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1888. 
He begins by a classification of these diseases 
intothreegroups, Austhesioneuroses, Kinesio- 
neuroses, and Trophoneuroses, or changes of 
sensation, of motion, and of nutrition, and 
then describes the diseases. of the several 
regions of the nervous system in detail. The 
book contains much recent information on 
the subject, and some original observations 
and hypotheses. It was the first large mo- 
dern textbook in English on its subject and 
was widely read. It led to his election as a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 
1882. In 1885 he wrote a shorter ‘Hand- 
book of Diseases of the Nervous System,’ 
which appeared in America, and in 1887 an 
essay on ‘ Aphasia.’ He was elected professor 
of medicine in Owens College, Manchester, 
in 1887; and in 1888 became physician to 
the infirmary. In 1890 his last illness, which 
proved to be due to cancer of the stomach, 
began, and he died in Manchester on 26 Feb. 
1892. Besides numerous papers in medical 
journals and transactions on nervous diseases, 
e published in 1888 an address on evolution 
and in 1889 one on technical education He 
married, in 1869, Miss Bolton, niece of his 
predecessor in practice at Newchurch. 


[Obituary notice in Lancet, 12 March 1892; 
Julius Dreschfeld’s Speech, in Manchester Guar- 
dian, 27 Feb. 1892; Works.] N: M. 


ROSS, Sir JAMES CLARK (1800-1862), 
rear-admiral, and Arctic and Antarctic navi- 
gator, third son of George Ross of Balsar- 
roch, Wigtonshire, and nephew of Andrew 
Ross [q. v.] and Rear-admiral Sir John Ross 
[q. < was born on 15 April 1800. He 
entered the navy in April 1812 on board 
the Briseis, with his uncle, whom he fol- 
lowed to the Actzon, Driver, and, in 1818, 
to the Isabella. In 1819-20 he was in the 
Hecla with William Edward Parry [q. v.], 
and again in the expedition of 1821-3, in 
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the Fury. During his absence, on 26 Dec. 
1822, he was promoted to be lieutenant, and 
as such sailed in the Fury in Parry’s third 
voyage in 1824-5, and was still in her 
when she was wrecked in Regent’s Inlet. 
In 1827 he was again in the Hecla with 
Parry in the expedition to Spitzbergen and 
the endeavour to reach the pole by tra- 
velling over the ice. On his return he was 
made a commander, 8 Nov. 1827. In the 
Felix Booth expedition of 1829-33 he accom- 
panied his uncle in the little Victory, had a 
principal share in carrying out the sledging 
operations on the coasts of Boothia and King 
William Land, and was the actual discoverer 
of the magnetic pole on 1 June 1831. On 
28 Oct. 1834 he was promoted to post rank, 
and in 1836 commanded the Cove in a 
voyage to Baffin’s Bay for the relief of some 
frozen-in whalers. In 1838 he was employed 
by the admiralty on a magnetic survey of 
the United Kingdom, and in April 1839 was 
appointed to command an expedition fitted 


out for magnetic and geographical discovery | 


in the Antarctic. 

The two ships Erebus and Terror sailed 
from England in September 1839. They 
first crossed the Antarctic Circle on 1 Jan. 
1841, and in a short time discovered a long 
range of high land, which Ross named Vic- 
toria, a volcano upwards of twelve thousand 
feet high, named Mount Erebus, and the 
‘marvellous range of ice-cliffs’ which effec- 
tually and to all appearances permanently 
barred the way to any nearer approach to 
the pole. For this discovery, in 1842 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Geographical 
Societies of London and Paris. The expe- 
dition returned to England in 1843, having 
lost only one man by illness in the four 
years. Ross was knighted, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made an honorary D.C.L. 
of Oxford. In 1847 he published‘ A Voyage 
of Discovery in the Southern and Antarctic 
Seas’ (2 vols. 8vo). In 1848-9 he com- 
manded the Enterprise in an expedition for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin. He had no 
further service, though he continued to be 
consulted as the first authority on all 
matters relating to Arctic navigation. He 
died at Aylesbury on 3 April 1862. He 
married, in 1848, Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Coulman of Whitgift Hall, in Yorkshire; she 
predeceased him in 1857, leaving issue three 
sons and a daughter. It was said that an 
agreement with her family on his marriage 


prevented his acceptance of the command of | 


the Franklin expedition which was, in the 
ficst instance, offeredtohim. Ross was elected 
F.R.S. on 11 Dec. 1828. Stephen Pearce 


twice painted his portrait; one picture is in | 
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the Franklin Museum at Greenwich, the 
other in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don, which also possesses a medallion by 
Bernard Smith. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict. ; Ann. Reg. 1862, 
p. 895; Markham’s Fifty Years’ Work of the 
Royal Geogr. Soc. p. 65; Sir John Ross’s Narra- 
tive of a Second Voyage, &c.; his own Voyage of 
Discovery, &c., referred to in the text; infor- 
mation from his cousin, Mr. Andrew Ross.]} 

J. K.L, 


ROSS, JOHN (1411 ?-1491), antiquary 
of Warwick. [See Rovs.] 


ROSS or ROSSE, JOHN (1719-1792), 
bishop of Exeter, born at Ross in Hereford- 
shire, on 24 or 25 June 1719, was the only 
son of John Rosse, attorney in that town. 
So late as 1749 Gray spelt the name as 
‘Rosse.’ He was educated at the grammar 
school, Hereford, was admitted a pensioner 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge (April 
1737), and on the following 22 June became 
a Somerset scholar of the third foundation 
at his college. He graduated B.A. 1740-1, 
M.A. 1744, B.D. 1751, D.D. 1756, and on 
10 July 1744 was incorporated at Oxford. 
From March 1743-4 to 1770 he held a fellow- 
ship at St. John’s, and down to 1768 he dis- 
charged a variety of college duties. 

In 1757 Ross was appointed to the 
preachership at the Rolls (although Hurd 
was a competitor and received the strong 
support of Warburton and Charles Yorke), 
and in the same year became a king’s chap- 
lain. Lord Weymouth, who had been one 
of his private pupils, bestowed upon him 
in 1760 the valuable benefice of Frome, 
Somerset, and he retained it until his death; 
he further received in March 1769 the twelfth 
canonry in Durham Cathedral. He was 
consecrated on 25 Jan. 1778 as bishop of 
Exeter, and held with the bishopric, as was 
the case with many successive occupants 
of the see, the archdeaconry of Exeter, a 
prebendal stall in the cathedral, and the 
rectory of Shobrooke in Devonshire. He 
also retained the vicarage of Frome, but re- 
signed the canonry at Durham. Though 
the see of Exeter was meanly endowed, he had 
the good fortune to receive 8,000/. for adding 
two lives on a lease at Cargoll (PotwHuLn, 
Buogr. Sketches, iii. 157 ; cf. Curwen, Jowr- 
nals, pp. 162, 170). 

Ross personally examined all candidates 
for deacon’s orders, and was very hospi- 
table; his conversation abounded in plea- 
sant anecdotes and apt literary references. 
He disapproved of the introduction of Sun- 
day schools (PoLWHELE, Reminiscences, i. 
188-42), but in a sermon before the House 
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of Lords on 80 Jan. 1779 he advocated an 
extension of toleration to the dissenters 
(Horn, Church of England, i. 485-6). John 
Wesley attended divine service in Exeter 
Cathedral on Sunday, 18 Aug. 1772, and 
was much pleased with it. The bishop there- 
upon asked him to dinner (an invitation 
which was censured by some), and the guest 
was delighted with ‘the dinner, sufficient 
but not redundant, plain and good, but not 
delicate,’ and with his host’s ‘genuine un- 
affected courtesy’ (Journal, iv. 227; NicHoLs, 
Int. Anecd. y. 230-1). Dr. Oliver says of 
him: ‘This learned member of the Royal 
Society ’"—he was elected F.R.S. on 23 Feb. 
1758—‘ was as modest as he was learned’ 
(Bishops of Exeter, p. 164). Peter Pindar 
acknowledged Ross to be ‘a man of sense, 
honest and just,’ but sneered at him for 
pleading poverty when George III visited 
Exeter, for foisting the king on the hos- 
pitality of Dean Buller, and for hoarding his 

ence for the sake of ‘Old Weymouth of 

ongleat,’ his early patron (Wotcot, Works, 
1812 edit. i. 264-5, iii. 470-2). For some time 
before his death his faculties were greatly 
impaired. He died at the palace, Exeter, 
on 14 Aug. 1792, and was buried on 18 Aug. 
in the south aisle of the choir, the place being 
marked by a flat tombstone and the inscrip- 
tion ‘J. R., D.D., 1792.’ A tablet in the same 
aisle bears a longer inscription (cf. Gent. 
Mag. 1783, p. 428). The bishop, after pro- 
viding liberally for his servants and giving 
the greater part of his library to the chapter 
of Exeter, left his fortune to Miss Eliza 
Maria Garway, a distant relative; she was 
stepdaughter of Samuel Collett of Worces- 
ter, andafterwards married Sir Nigel Bowyer 
Gresley of Drakelow, Derbyshire (BETHAM, 
Baronetage, i. 97). 

When Markland, who was unduly scepti- 
cal as a critic, brought out a volume of ‘ Re- 
marks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus,’ 
and added thereto ‘a Dissertation upon Four 
Orations ascribed to Cicero’ (which are in- 
cluded in most editions of Cicero), Ross pub- 
lished an ironical ‘ Dissertation in which the 
Defence of P. Sulla ascribed to Cicero is 
clearly proved to be spuriousafter the manner 
of Mr. Markland.’ Gray described Ross’s 
effort as ingenious, although the irony was 
‘not quite transparent’ (Lettersof Gray and 
Mason, ed. Mitford, p. 204). Ross edited in 
1749, with numerous notes, a competent edi- 
tion of the letters of Cicero ‘ad familiares.’ 
He was the author of several single sermons, 
and revised Polwhele’s ‘English Orator’ (Po- 
WHELB, Traditions, i. 158-9). He patronised 
George Ashby (1724-1808) [q.v.] (NicHoLs, 
Lit. Anecd. i. 577, ii. 186-9). 
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A poor half-length portrait of Ross is in 
the hall at the palace, Exeter. 


’ [Baker’s St. John’s College, Cambr. ed. Mayor, 
1. 806, 308, 330, 337, ii. 706, 715, 726-8 ; Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 9,117; Gray’s Works, 
ed. Gosse, iii. 32, 161, 335-8; Nichols’s Lit. 
Illustrations, vi. 689, 759 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
vi. 477, ix. 487; Mrs, Delany’s Autobiography, 
vol. vi. passim ; Gent. Mag. 1792, ii. 774, 864; 
information from Mr, Arthur Burch of Exeter.] 
W. P. C. 


ROSS, JOHN (1763-1837), musician, was 
born: at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 12 Oct. 1768, 
and studied for seven years with Hawdon, 
organist of St. Nicholas’s Church there. From 
1783 to 1836 he was organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Aberdeen, and was for 
several years organist to the Aberdeen musi- 
cal society. In Aberdeen he was long the 
only resident musician of any standing. He 
died on 28 July 1837 at Craigie Park, a subur- 
ban residence which he had purchased and 
improved at a cost of 2,000/. Ross was a pro- 
lific composer of pianoforte and vocal music, 
but, with the exception of one or two songs, 
such as ‘ The Maid of Arranteenie’ and ‘Keen 
blaws the wind o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer,’ 
his works have not survived. He contri- 
buted several airs to R. A. Smith’s ‘ Scottish 
Minstrel,’ and was complimented by Robert 
Tannahill [q.v.] for setting some of his songs 
to music. He edited ‘Sacred Music, con- 
sisting of Chants, Psalms, and Hymns for 
three Voices,’ London, 1828, the tunes in 
which are mostly his own. His anthem, 
‘When sculptured urns,’ was once very 
popular. 

[Aberdeen Journal, 9 Aug. 1837; Anderson’s 
Precentors and Musical Professors (Aberdeen, 
1876); Dict. of Musicians, London, 1824; 
Love’s Scottish Church Music; Baptie’s Musical 
Scotland, where a list of his works is given. 


ROSS, Str JOHN (1777-1856), rear- 
admiral and Arctic navigator, born on 
24 June 1777, was fourth son of Andrew 
Ross of Balsarroch in Wigtonshire, and 
minister of Inch, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Corsane, provost of 
Dumfries, as his direct ancestors of the same 
name had been for seventeen successive 
generations. Andrew Ross [q.v.] was an 
elder brother. From November 1786 to 1789 
Ross was borne on the books of the Pearl 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1790 he joined 
the Impregnable at Portsmouth. His cap- 
tain, Sir Thomas Byard, advised him to go 
to sea in the merchant service, promising to 
keep his name on the ship’s books. He ac- 
cordingly went to Greenock, and was bound 
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apprentice for four years, during which time 
he made three voyages to the West Indies, 
and three to the Baltic. In 1794 he en- 
tered the service of the East India Com- 
pany. In September 1799 he returned to 
the navy as a midshipman of the Weasel in 
the North Sea and on the coast of Holland ; 
he was afterwards in the Clyde frigate with 
Captain Charles Cunningham tae and on 
the renewal of the war in 1803 joined the 
Grampus, bearing the flag of Sir James 
Sonmares tettarrstss Lord de Saumarez) 
[q- v.] ith few and short intervals he 
continued with Saumarez in different ships, 
as midshipman or mate, and, after his promo- 
tion on 18 March 1805, as lieutenant, till 
1812. In 1805, while serving as lieutenant 
of the Surinam, he was severely wounded 
in cutting out a Spanish vessel from under 
the batteries of Bilbao. For this he was 
granted a pension of 5s, a day, which was 
' afterwards increased to 150]. a year. In 
his old age, it was stated in his presence, 
and without contradiction, that he had been 
wounded thirteen times, and had been three 
times ‘ immured ina French prison’ (Galloway 
Advertiser, 20 Noy. 1851). It must have 
been about this date, but the details have 
not been recorded. In September 1808, 
being then in the Victory, he was for a short 
time attached to the staff of the Swedish 
admiral, a service for which he was well 

ualified by a familiar knowledge of Swedish. 
tn August 1809 he was created a knight of 
the order of the Sword, and Saumarez was 
requested to send him again to the Swedish 
admiral ; but as he was then away, in acting 
command of the Ariel, the request could 
not be complied with. 

On 1 Feb. 1812 Ross was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and in March was ap- 
pointed to the Briseis.sloop, which he com- 
manded in the Baltic, North Sea, and the 
Downs. In 1814-15 he commanded the sloop 
Acteon in the North Sea, and for a short 
time in the White Sea, where he surveyed 
part of the coast, and determined the longi- 
tude of Archangel by observing the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. In 1815-17 he had 
command of the Driver on the coast of Scot- 
land, and in January 1818 he was appointed 
tothe Isabella, a hired whaler, as commander 
of an expedition, which with the Alexander, 
commanded by Lieutenant William Edward 
Parry [q. v.] sailed in April, to endeavour to 
make the North-West Passagethrough Davis’ 
Strait. It was the renewal of the search 
which had been laid on one side during the 
long war, and resulted in the rediscovery of 
Batftin’s Bay [see Barrin, WILLIAM | and the 
identification of the several points named in 


Baffin’s map. Ross then attempted to proceed 
westward through Lancaster Sound, but being 
deceived, presumably by a mirage, he de- 
scribed the passage as barred by a range of 
mountains, which he named the Croker 
Mountains, and returned to England. The 
report was, in the first instance, accepted as 
conclusive, and Ross was promoted to post 
rank on7 Dec. 1818. In the following year 
he published ‘ A Voyage of Discovery made 
under the orders of the Admiralty, in His 
Majesty’s Ships Isabell and Alexander, for 
the purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and 
inquiring into the probability of a North- 
West Passage’ (1819, 4to). 

The admiralty had already learned that 
there were some doubts as to the reality of 
the Croker Mountains, and had despatched 
another expedition, under the command of 
Parry ; but the issue of the semi-official ac- 
count of the voyage brought the question 
before the public, and Captain (afterwards 
Sir Edward) Sabine, who had been one of 
the scientific staff of the expedition, pub- 
lished ‘ Remarks on the Account of the late 
Voyage,’ &c., severely controverting the 
statement, which led to a reply by Ross, 
entitled ‘Explanation of Captain Sabine’s 
Remarks,’ &c. (1819, 8vo). The matter, as 
one of conflicting evidence and opinion, 
could not be decided till Parry’s return in 
October 1820 brought proof that Ross had 
judged too hastily, and led to an undue dis- 
paragement of his work. He was naturally 
anxious to make another attempt, but the 
admiralty declined his services; and it was 
not till 1829 that he was offered the com- 
mand of the Victory, a small vessel, fitted 
out mainly at the expense of Felix Booth 
[q.v.], Ross himself contributing 3,000/. 
towards it. In searching fora passage south 
from Regent’s Inlet, the Victory was stopped 
by the ice, and spent the winter of 1829-30 
in Felix Harbour. In the summer of 1830 
she got a few miles further south and win- 
tered in Victoria Harbour. But there she 
remained, fast held by the ice, and in May 
1832 was abandoned, Ross and his men 
making their way to Fury Beach, where 
they passed a fourth winter in a hut built 
from the wreck of the Fury. Inthe summer 
of 1833 they succeeded in reaching a whaler 
—Ross’s old ship, the Isabella—in Lancaster 
Sound, and in her returned to England in 
October. 

The results of the voyage, remarkable for 
the length of time spent in the ice, were the 
survey of the peninsula since known as 
Boothia, of a great part of King William 
Land, of the Gulf of Boothia, and the pre- 
sumptive determination that the sought-for 
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passage did not lie in that. direction; and 
also the discovery of the magnetic pole by 
Ross’s nephew, Lieutenant James Clark Ross 
[q. v-], while carrying out a series of extensive 


sledge journeys. In 1834 Ross was knighted ; | H 


the Geographical Societies of London and 
Paris awarded him their gold medals, and on 
24 Dec. 1834 he was nominated a C.B,. In 
1835 he published ‘ Narrative of a Second 
Voyage in search of a North-West Passage, 
and of a Residence in the Arctic Regions 
during the years 1829-1833, with Appendix’ 
(2 vols. 4to). 

In March 1839 Ross was appointed consul 
at Stockholm, and held that post. till the 
autumn of 1846, He had returned to Eng- 
land on leave in February 1845, on hearing 
of the proposed expedition to the Arctic 
under the command of Sir John Franklin, 
but found, much to his annoyance, that his 
opinion was not asked, and when offered, 
was rejected with scant courtesy. Between 
himself and Sir John Barrow [q. v.] there 
was a ‘rue of long standing, and all the 
men of Arctic experience, including Parry, 
_ Richardson, and especially Ross’s nephew, 
Sir James Clark Ross, followed Barrow’s lead. 
In 1846 Barrow published his ‘ Voyages of 
Discovery and Research,’ in which he de- 
voted two chapters to a virulent attack on 
Ross. Ross replied with ‘Observations on 
a Work entitled “Voyages of Discovery, 
&c.,” by Sir John Barrow’ (1846, 8vo), in 
which he fairly met his adversary’s criti- 
cisms, but with a degree of rancour which 
deprived his pamphlet of much of its effect. 
In 1847 he urged on the admiralty the ad- 
visability of at once despatching an expedi- 
tion for the relief of Franklin. His letter 
was referred to Parry, Richardson, and James 
Clark Ross, who agreed that any such expe- 
dition would be premature. Ross’s age cer- 
tainly unfitted him for the service, but Ross 
ascribed the rejection of his proposal to the 
personal ill-will of Barrow, who was still at 
the Admiralty. 

In 1849, by agrant from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, supplemented by 1,000/, from Sir 
Felix Booth and by public subscription, Ross 
was able to fit out a small vessel named 
the Felix, which sailed from Stranraer on 
23 May 1850, under the flag of the Northern 
Yacht Club. In this he went into Lancas- 
ter Sound, and returned the following year. 
He was still anxious to prosecute the search, 
but the admiralty declined to entrust the task 
to a man of seventy-five. Ross revenged 
himself by publishing ‘ Rear-admiral Sir John 
Franklin: a Narrative of the Circumstances 
and Causes which led to the Failure of the 
Searching Expeditions sent by Government | 
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and others for the Rescue of Sir John Frank- 
lin’ (8vo, 1855), a work of considerable in- 
terest, but marred by the strong personal 
feeling. He died in London on 30. Aug. 1856, 
He was twice married, and left issue one son, 
in the civil service of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Besides the works already mentioned’ and 
some unimportant pamphlets, Ross wrote: 
1. ‘A Treatise on Navigation by Steam,’ 4to, 
1828. 2. ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord de Saumarez,’.2 vols. 8yo, 
1838. 3. ‘On Steam-Communication to 
India,’ 8vo, 1888. 4. ‘A Short Treatise on 
the Deviation of the Mariner’s Compass,’ 8vo, 
1849. 5. ‘On Intemperance in the Royal 
Navy,’ 8vo, 1852 (a pamphlet with some 
interesting autobiographic reminiscences.) 

A portrait, by Benjamin Rawlinson Faulk- 
ner (q. v.], isin the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh; it has been lithographed by R. J. 
Lane. Another portrait, painted by James 
Green in 1838, in which he is wearing the 
Swedish order of the Sword, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London; and a third 
belongs to the Royal Geographical Society. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict. ; Journal of the 
Royal Geogr. Soc. vol. xxviii. p. exxx ; his own 
works and others referred to in the text ; infor- 
mation from Mr. Andrew Ross, his nephew. | 

J. K.L, 


ROSS, JOHN (1800 ?-1865 ?), biographer 
of Chatterton. [See Drx.] 


ROSS, Sir JOHN LOCKHART (1721- 
1790), vice-admiral, fifth son of Sir James 
Lockhart, bart., of Carstairs, by his wife 
Grizel, third daughter of William, twelfth 
lord Ross [q. v.], was born at Lockhart Hall, 
Lanarkshire, on 11 Nov. 1721. In Septem- 
ber 1735 he entered the navy on board the 
Portland with Captain Henry Osborne [q. v.] 
In 1737-8 he was with Captain Charles 
Knowles [{q.v.] in the Diamond in the West 
Indies; in 1739 in the Romney with Cap- 
tain Henry Medley, and in 1740 in the 
Trial sloop with Captain Frogmere, whom 
he followed to the Lively, and afterwards to 
the Ruby. He passed his examination on 
28 Sept. 1743, and on 21 Oct. was promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Dover in the North 
Sea, and afterwards on the coast of North 
America, where he was moved into the 
Chester, and returned to England in the end 
of 1746, In April 1747 he was popointed to 
the Devonshire, the flagship of Rear-admi- 
ral Peter Warren [q. v.] in the action off 
Cape Finisterre on 3 May. He was after- 
wards appointed to command the Vulcan 
fireship, in which he was present in Hawke’s 
action of 16 Oct., and, on the suspension of 
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Captain Fox, had the temporary command | part of the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke ; 


of the Kent. 
lieutenant of the Invincible, guardship at 
Portsmouth, and for the next few years was 
on half pay in Scotland. In January 1755 
he was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Prince with Captain Charles Saunders [q. v.], 
and on 22 April 1755 was promoted to com- 
mand the Savage sloop, attached during the 
year to the western squadron cruising under 
the command of Sir Edward Hawke or Vice- 
admiral Byng. 

On 23 March 1756 Lockhart was posted 
to the Tartar, a frigate of 28 guns and 180 
men, in which during the next two years he 
was engaged in active, successful, and bril- 
liant cruising in the Channel, capturing 
several large privateers of equal or superior 
force, among them the Cerf of 22 guns and 
211 men, the Grand Gideon of 26 guns and 
190 men, the Mont-Ozier of Rochelle of 20 
guns and 170 men. In engaging the last, 
on 17 Feb. 1757, Lockhart was severely 
wounded, and obliged to remain on shore 
for the next two months. He had only just 
rejoined his ship when, on 15 April, off Dun- 
nose, he captured the Duc d’Aiguillon of St. 
Malo, of 26 guns and 254 men; and on 
2 Nov. the Melampe, of 36 guns and 320 
men, a remarkably fine vessel, which was 
added to the navy as a 36-gun frigate. The 
admiralty acknowledged the brilliant ser- 
vice by a complimentary letter, and by pro- 
moting Lockhart to the command of the 50- 
gun ship Chatham; by promoting the Tar- 
tar’s first lieutenant to the rank of com- 
mander, and desiring Lockhart to name one 
of the subordinate officers to be promoted to 
the vacancy. Lockhart replied that unfor- 
tunately none of the young gentlemen had 
more than four years’ time, and recommended 
that the promotion should be given to the 
master, which was done. He was also pre- 
sented by the merchants of London and 
of Bristol with handsome pieces of plate ‘for 
his signal service in supporting the trade ;’ 
and by the corporation of Plymouth with 
the freedom of the borough in a gold box. 

Lockhart’s activity had severely tried his 
health, and he spent the next few months at 
Bath, waiting for the Chatham to be 
launched. This was done in April 1758, and, 
as a further mark of admiralty favour, the 
officers and most of the men of the Tartar 
were also appointed to the Chatham. By 
the middle of May she was ready for sea, 
and from June to September was in the 
North Sea, cruising in quest of the enemy’s 

rivateers, but without any marked success. 
September she was ordered into the Chan- 
nel, and through the following year formed 


During 1748 he was first | 


she was, however, detached during the summer 
off Havre under Rear-admiral George Brydges 
(afterwards Lord) Rodney [q. v.] In October 
she again joined Hawke, and was sent with 
Commodore Duff to keep watch in Quiberon 
Bay, which the small squadron left on the 
morning of Noy. 20, on the news of the 
French fleet being at sea. In the forenoon 
they were chased by the French fleet, which 
was thus delayed, overtaken, and brought to 
action by Hawke. Four days later Hawke 
appointed Lockhart to the Royal George in 
the place of Captain John Campbell (1720 ?- 
1790) [q. v.], who was sent home with the 
despatches. In the end of January 1760 
the Royal George came to Spithead, and a 
month later Lockhart was appointed to 
command the Bedford of 64 guns, forming 
part of the fleet under Hawke or Boscawen 
(1760-1). 

By the death of his brother James in 
September 1760 Lockhart succeeded to the 
Ross estate of Balnagowan, the entail of 
which obliged him to take the name of 
Ross; this he formally did in the following 
spring, announcing the change to the ad- 
miralty on 31 March 1761. He was then at 
Lockhart Hall, where he seems to have 
passed the winter on leave, but afterwards 
rejoined the Bedford during the summer. 
In September he applied to be relieved from 
the command, and on the 27th was placed 
on half pay. Inthe previous June he had 
been elected member of parliament for the 
Lanark boroughs, but it does not appear 
that he took any active interest in parlia- 
mentary business. He devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the improvement of his estates and 
the condition of the peasantry, and became 
known as ‘the best farmer and the greatest 
planter in the country; his wheat and tur- 
nips showed the one, his plantation of a 
million of pines the other’ (PENNANT, Tour 
through North Britain). 

In 1777, when war with France appeared 
imminent, Ross returned to active service, 
and was appointed to the Shrewsbury, one of 
the fleet with Keppel in the action off Ushant 
on 27 July 1778. On 13 Aug., by the suc- 
cessive deaths of his elder brothers without 
male issue, he succeeded to the baronetcy. 
On 19 March 1779 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and during the sum- 
mer, with his flag in the Royal George, he 
was fourth in command in the Channel. In 
September he was sent with a small squa- 
dron into the North Sea to look out for John 
Paul Jones(q.v.], but Jones, after capturing 
the Serapis in 1779, made good his escape. 
Continuing in the Channel fleet, Ross was 
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with Rodney at the defeat of Langara and 
the relief of Gibraltar in January 1780; with 
Darby at the relief of Gibraltar in April 
1781 ; and with Howe during the early sum- 
mer of 1782. On the return of the fleet to 
Spithead in August he resigned his command, 
and had no further employment afloat. He 
became a vice-admiral on 24 Sept. 1787, and 
died at Balnagowan Castle in Ross-shire on 
9 June 1790. He married in 1762 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Dundas the younger 
[4 v.] of Arniston, and had with other issue, 
harles (d. 1814), seventh baronet and colo- 
nel of the 86th regiment, the grandfather of 
the present baronet, and George Ross (1775- 
1861), father of George Ross [q.v.]_ Ross’s 
portrait by Reynolds, painted about 1760, at 
Balnagowan, has been engraved. 

{Naval Chronicle, vi. 1, viii. 374; Ralfe’s 
Naval Biogr. i. 198; Official letters and other 
documents in the Public Record Office, more 
especially the record of his service in the Tar- 
tar and Chatham in the logs of these ships 
and in Captains’ Letters, L. 12-15; Foster's 
Baronetage; Burke’s Baronetage; Douglas’s 
Peerage of Scotland, ii. 421-8; information 

’ from the family. ] Je Ke 


ROSS, JOHN MERRY (1833-1883) 
Scottish writer, was the only child of humble 
parents in Kilmarnock, where he was born 
on 21 April 1833. He was educated at the 
academy there, and in 1851 he entered the 
university of Glasgow, where ‘he devoted 
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more time to English literature than to the 


Greek and Roman classics,’ and won the prize 
for the poem in the class of logic and rhetoric. 
While at the university he wrote an essa 
on Philip James Bailey’s ‘ Festus’ for Hogg’s 
‘Instructor.’ On leaving the university he 
entered the divinity hall of the united pres- 
byterian church, but at the close of the third 
session discontinued his theological studies, 
and in 1859 was appointed sub-editor of 
Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ He also at the 
same time assisted his wife in the manage- 
ment of a school for young ladies in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1866 he was appointed by the 
town council senior English master of the 
royal high school. f 
Ross contributed lives of Milton (1856) 
and of Cowper (1863) to Nimmo’s series of 
‘English poets, and in 1872 published an 
annotated edition of selected portions of 
Milton for use in secondary schools, He 
contributed a number of lives to the ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary of Biography,’ and also pro- 
jected and edited the ‘Globe Encyclopedia,’ 
1876-9. In 1874 he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the university of Glasgow, and 
in 1875 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. He died 
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on 2 Feb. 1883. During the later years of 
his life he had been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a work on ‘Scottish History and 
Literature to the Period of the Reformation,’ 
which was published posthumously in 1884, 
with a biographical sketch of the author by 
James Brown, D.D. Although not display- 
ing much independent research, it is of value 
as a summary of the characteristics of the 
principal Scottish writers, viewed in relation 
to the history of the nation. 


(Biographical sketch appended to his Scottish 
Hist. and Literature ; obituary notices in Scots- 
man and Academy. | TA 


ROSS, JOHN WILSON (1818-1887), 
author, born in 1818 at Belmont, St. Vincent, 
was a son of John Pemberton Ross, solicitor- 
general andspeaker of the House of Assembly 
of that island, by his wife, only daughter of 
Alexander Anderson the botanist [q. v.} He 
was educatedin England, at King’s College, 
London. During his early years he lived in 
British Guiana, where he acted as secretary 
to the vendue-master of Berbice. On return- 
ing to England he engaged in literary.work. 
He edited the second and third series (1860- 
1863) of the ‘ Universal Decorator,’ writing 
for it memoirs of eminent decorators, and to 
a similar periodical, entitled ‘Paper and 
Print, contributed a series of lives of French 
and Flemish printers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In 1871 an article from 
his pen, under the title ‘The Doctrine of the 
Chorizontes’ (i.e. those who ‘separate’ the 
authorship of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’), 
appeared in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Its 
object was to show that the ‘Odyssey’ was 
composed at least three centuries later than 
the ‘ Iliad.’ 

Ross’s first separate publication was 
‘Ninian,’ a poem in three cantos, published 
at Edinburgh in 1839. In 1846 he produced 
a translation.of Paul Féval’s ‘ Les Amours de 
Paris,’ In 1869 he published anonymously 
a pamphlet full of curious learning, but de- 
fective logical power, called ‘The Biblical 
Prophecy of the Burning of the World: an 
Attempt to fix [in 6000 a.D.] the date of 
the coming Fire that is to destroy us all.’ 
Ross’s chief work, ‘ Tacitus and Bracciolini: 
the Annals forged in the Fifteenth Century’ 
(1878, 8vo), combines considerable acumen 
with somewhat defective scholarship. Dedi- 
cated to the author’s brother, Sir Robert Dal- 
rymple Ross [q. v.], the book endeavours to 
show that Poggio Bracciolini forged the 
‘Annales’ of Tacitus for Cosmo de’ Medici on 
the suggestion of Piero Lamberteschi. The 
theory is based partly upon the long-noticed 
contrast in style between the ‘ Annals’ and 
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the ‘Histories’ and upon alleged solecisms 
in the former, but mainly on forced inter- 
pretations of somewhat mysterious episodes 
in the life of Poggio. In a digressional note 
Rosselaborately defends the Rowleian author- 
ship of the Chatterton poems. Ross, who 
wrote also much in popular magazines, died 
at his house in Holborn on 27 May 1887. 


[Times, 1 June 1887; Atheneum, 4 June; 
Men of the Time, 11th ed.; Ross’s Works; 
Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. Suppl. ii. 1298; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. Le G. N, 


ROSS, PATRICK (1740 ?-1804), major- 
general, chief engineer, Madras, was born 
about 1740. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the 4th king’s own foot, and on 19 May 
1758 he was made, by royal warrant, prac- 
titioner-engineer and ensign in the corps of 
engineers. Inthe autumn he accompanied 
the expedition under General Hobson and 
Captain Hughes, R.N., against the French, 
to the West Indies, arriving at Barbados 
in January 1759. He took part in the attack 
upon the French island of Martinique and 
the capture of Guadaloupe, where he remained, 
his own regiment, the king’s own, being 
on service in that island». He was promoted 
sub-engineer and lieutenant on 17 March 
1759, and lieutenantin the 4th foot on 27 Oct. 
1760, He was invalided home in 1762. He 
became engineer-extraordinary and captain- 
lieutenant on8 June 1763, and on 12 Oct. 
of that year ceased to be connected with the 
4th foot on reduction of the establishment 
of thatregiment. In 1765 he made detailed 
reports on the West Indian islands of Gre- 
nada, St. Vincent, and Dominica. He was 
employed at home until 1770. 

On 23 March of this year the court of 
directors of the East India Company having 
decided to reorganise the engineer establish- 
ment in India upon an entirely military 
basis, and having fixed an establishment at 
Madras, Ross was selected for the appoint- 
ment of chief engineer with rank as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On 15 Sept.1770 he arrived 
at Madras, where he was stationed, and, be- 
came a member of the governor’s council 
or board. He soon saw the necessity for an 
arsenal, and sent in a report, with an esti- 
mate of thirty-seven thousand rupees. 

On 16 Sept. 1771 an army was assembled 
at Trichinopoli under Colonel Joseph Smith 
to act against Tanjore. Ross accompanied 
it as chief engineer. Vallam was besieged 
and a breach made, but when an assault was 
made at daybreak on 21 Sept. the place was 
found to have been evacuated. On the 23rd 
the army encamped before Tanjore; ground 
was broken on the 29th, and fire opened on 


2 Oct. On 7 Oct. Ross was wounded in the 
cheek by a musket-ball, but by the 20th 
was again able to direct the siege operations, 
which were carried out with great: skill. 
Breaching batteries were constructed on the 
20th on the crest of the glacis, and mining 
was commenced the same day. On the 28th 
news arrived from the nabob that the raja 
had accepted terms, and hostilities ceased. 

Towards the end of November Ross went 
to Vallam to report on the works necessary 
to put the fort in a proper state of defence. 
In March 1772 a force was again assembled 
at Trichinopoli, under Smith, with Ross as 
chief engineer. Ramnad was besieged in 
May, and captured in June. 

The intestine commotion of the Maratha 
state in 1773 induced Muhammad Ali to 
undertake operations against the raja of 
Tanjore, and the British joined him. In July 
Smith assembled a force at Trichinopoli for 
the reduction of Tanjore. Ross was again in 
command of the engineers, and directed the 
siege. He reconnoitred the place on 6 Aug., 
broke ground on the 20th, and opened fire on 
the 26th. On 17 Sept.a practicable breach 
was reported, the assault was made, and the 
place captured. Smith, in his despatch, ex- 
pressed his high sense of the service of Ross, 
and wrote that the siege-works were the best 
ever seen in the country. Ross was at the 
taking of Nagar on 21 Oct., and made a sur- 
vey of the place. Tanjore was restored to 
the raja by order of the court of directors 
in March 1775, 

In 1775 Ross sent in a report, plans, and 
estimate for the new artillery station at 
St. Thomas’s Mount, and in April 1776 he 
destroyed the fortification of Vallam by min- 
ing. Having for some years carried out the 
reconstruction of the defences of Fort’ George, 
Madras, Ross reported in March 1778 the 
satisfactory progress which had been made, 
and went to England on leave of absence. 

At the beginning of 1781 Ross accom- 
panied the abortive expedition, under Com- 
modore Johnstone, R.N., against the Dutch 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He was then sent with part of the expe- 
dition to reinforce Sir Edward Hughes [q. v.] 
in the East Indies, and arrived in Madras in 
May 1782. 

On 27 Dec. Ross was ordered to proceed 
with the army, under Major-general Stuart, 
against Tipu, sultan of Maisur, ‘with such 
a number of engineers as he might think 
necessary.’ The army marched from Vallont 
on 25 Jan.1783. On 9 Feb. Wandiwash was 
reached; Ross demolished its defences by 
mining by the 15th, and Karangutili was de- 
stroyed by the 19th. In April Ross was 
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promoted colonel in the company’s service, 
to rank, however, junior to colonels in the 
king’s service. On the 27th of this month 
he was at the capture of Perumakal, and on 
6 June encamped with the army near Cudda- 
lore, oceupied by the French under De Bussy. 
In reconnoitring the place Ross had a narrow 
escape, his horse-keeper and one of his escort 
being killed. On the 13th Ross took part in 
the victorious attack on the French fortified 
position about a mile, outside Cuddalore. 
Stuart, who in a general order complimented 
the force on the attack, specially expressed 
his indebtedness to Ross. On the capture of 
the position it was fortified by Ross, and the 
siege of Cuddalore was commenced. In 
June 1783 the French fleet under Suffren 
arrived to co-operate in the defence of Cud- 
dalore. On the 18th Suffren landed a strong 
detachment, and on the 25th the garrison 
made an attack upon the British entrench- 
ments, which was effectually repulsed. 
Stuart in a general order conveyed his thanks 
to Ross, ‘ to whose abilities he was so much 
indebted.’ News that preliminaries of peace 
had been agreed upon caused a cessation of 
hostilities, and Ross returned to Madras. 

In January 1784 a proposal of Ross to 
establish a corps of guides for the Carnatic, 
to collect accurate information about the 
country, its roads, &c., was approved. For 
the next five years Ross was occupied with 
the ordinary peace duties of his appointment. 
At the end of December 1789 Tipu attacked 
Travancore, and Ross, in the early part of 
1790, made the necessary engineer prepara- 
tions for a campaign, which was carried out 
under Major-general Sir William Medows 
[q. v.]in the Coimbatore district. On13 Nov. 
Ross visited Chepauk to quiet the nabob’s 
troops there, who had become unruly. His 
mission was successful, and met with the 
approval of the council. 

In the spring of 1791 ‘Lord Cornwallis 
took command of the army, and besieged 
and took Bangalore from Tipit on 20 March. 
Before the end of the month Ross joined the 
army which pursued Tip to Arakere, nine 
miles east of Seringapatam. On 15 May 
a victorious action was fought, in which 
Ross took part, and the army advanced to 
Canambaddi. But neither the Bombay army 
nor the Maréthéarmy having effected a junc- 
tion with Cornwallis, he was unable to pro- 
ceed for want both of provisions and of 
transport for his heavy guns. He there- 
fore buried or destroyed the latter, and 
relinquished his plan of campaign. The 
allies appeared shortly after, and the armies 
having crossed the Kaveri on 19 June, Ross 
was sent with the 22nd battalion of coast 
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sepoys to summon Hiiliyardrig, which ca- 
pitulated the following day. Its defences 
were destroyed under Ross’s direction. On 
the 28th and 29th Ross reconnoitred Savan- 
driig, but it was considered too strong to 
warrant the delay which would be necessary 
to take it. Bangalore was reached on 9 July. 
When Usitir was seized on the 15th, and 
with it the command of the Palikéd pass, 
Ross repaired its defences. After the cap- 
ture of Rayakottai and the hill forts on the 
way, Rossreturned to Madras to make the 
necessary engineer arrangements for the 
prosecution of the campaign, rejoining the 
army at the end of November. On 29 Nov. 
he reconnoitred the formidable fortress of 
Savandrig. The siege was commenced under 
his direction,and on 17 Dee. fire was opened, 
and a practicable breach made by the 21st, 
when it was captured by assault. On 24 Dec, 
Uttaradrig, another strong place, after it 
had been reconnoitred by Ross, was carried 
by assault. 

In February 1792: the allied armies ap- 
peared before Seringapatam, and Ross, with 
the quartermaster-generai, reconnoitred the 
fortified position of Tipi’s camp on the 
north of the place. On the night of 6 Feb. 
an attack in three columns was made. The 
fighting lasted till daybreak on the 7th. 
Ross remained with Cornwallis in the centre 
of the attack, and then joined the column 
of Colonel Stuart, which had established 
itself on the island of Seringapatam, where 
he made his engineer park, and the place 
was invested. By Ross’s advice the siege- 
works were directed against the north side, 
and ground was broken on the 19th, after 
the arrival of the Bombay army and the 
native allies. On the 24th Tipu asked for 
terms, hostilities ceased, and a treaty of 
peace was signed on 19 March. 

Early in 1793 Ross went to England. for 
the benefit of his health, He was made 
local brevet colonel in India, for service in 
the field, on 1 March 1794. In September 
1795 Ross was back in India, and brought 
to notice the inadequacy of the engineer 
corps, with the result that in January 1796 
that corps was reorganised on a larger scale. 
He was promoted brevet colonel in the army 
on 1 June 1796, and major-general on 1 Jan. 
1797. He remained at Madras during the 
campaigns of 1798 and 1799, sending tfor- 
ward supplies to the engineers, and generally 
superintending the operations of that arm. 
On 28 July 1799 he forwarded to the council 
a survey of the position of the army before 
Seringapatam in the previous May, with the 
plan of attack and section through the 
breach, and a report from Lieutenant-colonel 
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Gent, the senior engineer officer at the 
siege. In August he reported on the defences 
of Seringapatam, with plans and estimates 
for their improvement. 

Ross returned to England in 1802, and on 
1 Jan. 1803 retired from the service on a 
pension. Before leaving India he addressed 
a letter to the government, urging the re- 
quirements of the engineer and public works 
branch of the service, the necessity for ex- 
penditure in order to adequately maintain 
the defences of fortified places, and the 
economy which would result from judicious 
expenditure. He represented Horsham, 
Sussex, in parliament from 1802 until his 
death, on 24 Aug. 1804, at Harley Street, 
Cavendish Square, London. His wife died 
there on 7 Dec. of the preceding year. 


[Royal Engineers’ Records; War Office Re- 
cords; Despatches; Vibart’s Military Hist. of 
the Madras Engineers, London, 1881; Dodwell 
and Myles’s Indian Army Lists; Porter’s Hist. 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers, London, 1889 ; 
Munro’s Coromandel War, 1784; Dirom’s Nar- 
rative of the Campaign in India which termi- 
nated the war with Tippoo Sultan in 1792, 
London, 1798; Lake’s Sieges of the Madras 
Army, 1825; Fullarton’s Narrative of Opera- 
tions of the Southern Army, 1788; Gent. Mag. 
1804, ii. 885; Beatson’s Conduct of the War 
with Tippoo Sultan, 1800; Beatson’s Naval and 
Military Memoirs, London, 1804.] R. H. V. 


ROSS, ROBERT (1766-1814), major- 
general, who won Bladensburg, and took 
Washington, born late in 1766, was the son 
of Major David Ross of Rosstrevor, an officer 
who served with distinction in the seven 
years war. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of T. Adderley of Innishannon, and 
half-sister of James Caulfeild, first Earl of 
Charlemont (q. v.] 

He matriculated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, on 11 Oct. 1784, at the age of seven- 
teen, and was commissioned as ensign in 
the 25th foot on 1 Aug. 1789. He became 
lieutenant in the 7th fusiliers on 13 July 
1791, and captain on 21 April 1795. On 
23 Dec. of that year-he obtained a majority 
in the second battalion of the 19th regi- 
ment, but the battalion was soon after- 
wards reduced. After being for some years 
on half pay, he became major in the 20th 
foot on 6 Aug. 1799. The regiment was 
sent to Holland immediately afterwards 
to form part of the Anglo-Russian army 
under the Duke of York. Three-fourths of 
the men were volunteers from the militia; 
but it was ‘a regiment that never would be 
beaten,’ and at Krabbendam on 10 Sept. it 
repulsed a vigorous attack by the central 
column of Brune’s army. This was Ross’s 


first engagement. He was severely wounded, 
and had no further share in the operations. 

In the following year he went with the 
regiment to Minorca, and helped to persuade 
the men, who were engaged for service in 
Europe only, to volunteer for Egypt. The 
regiment landed in Egypt in July 1801, 
when Ménou was still holding out in 
Alexandria ; and it distinguished itself on 
25 Aug. by storming an outpost with the 
bayonet only, and repelling the enemy’s 
attempt to recover it. A few days after- 
wards Ménou capitulated ; and at the end of 
the year the 20th went to Malta. 

Ross had been made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 1 Jan. 1801 for his service in 
Holland; but he was still regimental major 
when he succeeded, in September 1803, to 
the actual command of the 20th, which 
was now reduced to one battalion, He exer- 
cised the regiment indefatigably: ‘ we were 
repeatedly out for eight hours during the 
hot weather ; frequently crossing the country, 
scouring the fields over the stone walls, the 
whole of the regiment acting as light in- 
fantry ; and the best of the joke was that no 
other corps in the island was similarly in- 
dulged’ (Stpnvens, Reminiscences, p. 39). 

In November 1805 the regiment went to 
Naples as part of the expedition under Sir 
James Henry Craig [q. v.], but there was no 
fighting. Two months afterwards, upon the 
news of Austerlitz and the approach of the 
French in force, the expedition withdrew to 
Sicily. In July 1806 the British troops, now 
under Sir John Stuart (1761-1815) [q.v.], 
landed in Calabria, and met the French at 
Maida. The 20th had been sent up the coast 
to make a diversion, and disembarked in the 
bay of St. Euphemia only on the morning of 
the battle. The French cavalry and skir- 
mishers were turning the British left, when 
Ross, who had hastened up with his regi- 
ment, issued upon them from a wood. He 
‘drove theswarm of sharpshooters before him; 
gave the French cavalry such a volley as sent 
them off inconfusion to the rear; and, passing 
beyond the left of Cole’s brigade, wheeled the 
20th to their right, and opened a shatter- 
ing fire on the enemy’s battalions. The 
effect was decisive. Reynier was completely 
taken by surprise at the apparition of this 
fresh assailant; he made but a short and 
feeble effort to maintain his ground’ (Bun- 
BURY, Narrative, p. 247). Stuart, in his 
general orders, spoke of Ross’s action as ‘a 
prompt display of gallantry and judgment 
to which the army was most critically in- 
debted.’ Ross received a gold medal for 
this battle. The 20th took part in the 
storming of Scylla Castle, and then returned 
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to Sicily. In the following year it was in- 
cluded in the force under Siz John Moore, 
which was meant to anticipate the French 
at Lisbon, but which, finding itself too late, 
went on to England. 

On 21 Jan. 1808 Ross became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 20th, and six months after- 
wards embarked with it for Portugal. 
Vimiera had been fought before he landed, 
though part of the regiment was engaged 
there; but he was with Moore during his 
advance into Spain and subsequent retreat 
to Corufia. The 20th formed part of the 
reserve, and was for some time the rear- 
guard of the army. It was repeatedly en- 
gaged, but owing to its excellent discipline 
it lost fewer men than any other regiment. 
Ross’s knowledge of French and Spanish 
proved very useful in this campaign. As 
part of Paget’s division (the reserve), the 
20th had a share in the turning movement 
which decided the battle of Corufia. Ross 
received a gold medal for Corufia. In Au- 
gust 1809, having been brought up to its 
strength by large drafts from other regiments, 
the 20th was sent to Walcheren. It was 
not engaged; within a month two-thirds 
of the men were in hospital, and on its re- 
turn to England the regiment had to be once 
more reformed. -To restore its condition it 
was sent to Ireland. There the men were 
again drilled by their colonel as in Malta, 
‘every conceivable contingency of actual 
warfare being carefully and frequently re- 
hearsed.’ About 1809 a sword was pre- 
sented to Ross by the officers of his regi- 
ment in honour of Maida. On 25 July 1810 
he was made brevet colonel, and in the 
same year aide-de-camp to the king. 

At the end of 1812 the 20th was again 
sent to the Peninsula, and was brigaded 
with the 7th and 23rd fusiliers in the fourth 
- (Cole’s) division. In the spring of 1813, 
shortly before the campaign opened, Ross 
applied for the command of a brigade. 
Wellington gave him the fusilier brigade, of 
which his own regiment formed part, and 
on 4 June he was made major-general. At 
Vittoria, Cole’s division was in support, and 
played only a secondary part; but it was 
foremost in the series of actions by which 
Soult’s attempt to relieve Pampeluna was 
frustrated. This attempt began on 25 July 
with a direct attack on Byng’s brigade, 
while Reille, with sixteen thousand men, 
moved round its left flank. Ross’s brigade, 
twelve miles in rear, hurried up in support 
of Byng, and on reaching the main ridge 
of the Pyrenees, above Roncesvalles, en- 
countered the head of Reille’s column. To 
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the leading troops to charge at once; and 
Captain Tovey, with a company of the 20th, 
dashed at the 6™° léger with the bayonet. 
Other companies followed ; and though they 
were soon forced back by overwhelming 
numbers, time enough was gained for the 
rest of the brigade to form up and secure 
the pass. In the night the British troops 
fell back, and the army was gradually con- 
centrated in front of Pampeluna. In the 
battle of Sauroren on the 28th (as Welling- 
ton wrote in his despatch of 1 Aug.), ‘the 
gallant fourth division,-which had so fre- 
quently been distingished in this army, sur- 
passed their former good conduct. Hvery 
regiment charged with the bayonet, and the 
40th, 7th, 20th, and 23rd four different 
times. Their officers set them the example, 
and Major-general Ross had two horses shot 
nnder him.’ 

Ross was at the battle of the Nivelle 
(10 Novy.), and his services were mentioned 
by Cole in his report. At the battle of 
Orthes, 27 Feb. 1814, he carried the village 
of St. Boés on the French right, and five 
times attempted to deploy beyond it to at- 
tack the heights, in face of an overwhelming 
fire of artillery and musketry. He received 
a@ wound which nearly cost him his life, 
but of which he wrote cheerfully a fortnight 
afterwards: ‘You will be happy to hear 
that the hit I got in the chops is likely to 
prove of mere temporary inconvenience.’ 
It disabled him, however, for the rest 
of the campaign. He was among the 
officers who received the thanks of parlia- 
ment for Orthes. He was given a gold 
medal for Vittoria, and the Peninsula gold 
cross. 

The war was hardly at an end when the 
British government made arrangements to 
send four brigades of infantry from Wel- 
lington’s army to America ; three of them to 
Canada, and one as an expeditionary force 
against the coasts of the United States. 
Ross was selected for the command of the 
latter, and embarked with it onl] June 1814, 
It consisted of three battalions, to which a 
fourth was added at Bermuda, bringing up the 
strength to 3,400 men. Its mission, accord- 
ing to the chancellor of the exchequer (in a 
speech in the House of Commonson 14 Nov.), 
was ‘to retaliate upon the Americans for the 
outrages which they had committed upon 
the frontiers.’ The combined naval and 
military force entered the Chesapeake, sailed 
up the Patuxent, and on 19 Aug: the troops 
were landed at Benedict. Including a strong 
battalion of marines, their total number was 
about 4,500 men; they had three light guns 
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An American flotilla had taken refuge in 
the upper water of the Patuxent, and an 
attack upon this flotilla served to cover an 
approach tothe capital. Whilethe boats ofthe 
fleet moved up the river, the troops marched 
up the right bank to Upper Marlborough. 
The American commodore, having no means 
of escape, blew up his vessels. Ross then 
struck inland, and marched on Washington 
by way of Bladensburg, a distance of about 
twenty-eight miles. At» Bladensburg he 
found the United States troops drawn up on 
high ground behind a branch of the Potomac— 
6,500 men, mostly militia, with twenty-six 
guns, worked by the sailors of the flotilla. 
There were about five hundred dragoons; 
while Ross had no horsemen except some 
fifty artillery drivers who had been mounted 
on such horses as could be found. His 
troops had to defile over a bridge swept by 
the fire of the enemy’s guns. But he at- 
tacked without hesitation. After three 
hours’ fighting the Americans, pressed on 
both flanks as well as in front, broke and fled, 
taking shelter in the woods, and leaving ten 
of their guns behind. The British loss was 
250 men, and Ross himself had a horse 
shot under him. 

The same evening (24 Aug.) he pushed 
on to Washington. On his approach to re- 
connoitre a few shots were fired, and he 
again narrowly escaped, his horse being 
killed. Otherwise no resistance was made. 
‘So unexpected was our entry and capture 
of Washington,’ he wrote, ‘and so confident 
was Madison of the defeat of our troops, that 
he had prepared a supper for the expected 
conquerors; and when our advanced party 
entered the President’s house, they found a 
table laid with forty covers.’ In the course 
of that night and the next day all the 
public buildings—the halls of congress, the 
supreme court, the public offices, including 
the national archives and library—were 
burnt. The arsenal and dockyard, with the 
vessels under construction in it, had already 
been set on fire by the Americans themselves. 
Their destruction was completed ; and the 
great bridge: over the Potomac was also 
burnt. Private property was scrupulously 
respected, with the exception of the house 
from which the shots had been fired. The 
following night the troops began their march 
back to their ships. It was not interfered 
with, and they re-embarked on the 30th. 

Of this expedition Jomini wrote: ‘To 
the great astonishment of the world, a hand- 
ful of seven or eight thousand English 
were seen to land in the middle of a state of 
ten million inhabitants, and penetrate far 
enough to get possession of the capital, and 
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destroy all the public buildings; results for a 
parallel to which we should search history 
In vain. One would be tempted to set it 
down to the republican and unmilitary spirit 
of those states, if we had not seen the militia 
of Greece, Rome, and Switzerland make a 
better defence of their homes against far 
more powerful attacks, and if in this same 
year another and more numerous English 
expedition had not been totally defeated by 
the militia of Louisiana under the orders of 
General Jackson’ (Des Expéditions d’ Outre- 
mer). The United States government had 
ample warning that an attempt on Wash- 
ington was contemplated. General Arm- 
strong, the secretary of war, who had made 
light of it, was forced by the public outcry 
to resign. 

It was decided by the general and the 
admiral that the next stroke should be at 
Baltimore. The troops, now reduced to 
less than four thousand, were landed at 
North Point on 12 Sept., and had to march 
through about twelve miles of thickly 
wooded country to reach the city. About 
six thousand militia were drawn up to pro- 
tect it, and skirmishing soon. began in the 
woods., Ross, riding to the front as usual, 
was mortally wounded, a bullet passing 
through his right arm into his breast. He 
died as he was being carried back to the 
boats. The advance was continued, and the 
militia were routed; but the attack on 
Baltimore was eventually abandoned, as 
(apart from the irretrievable loss of their 
commander) the navy found it impossible 
to co-operate, and the troops re-embarked on 
15 Sept. 

The British reprisals excited great in- 
dignation in America. Monroe, the secre- 
tary of state (afterwards president), wrote 
to the British admiral: ‘In the course of 
ten years past the capitals of the princi- 
pal powers of Europe have been conquered 
and occupied alternately by the victorious 
armies of each other; and no instance of 
such wanton and unjustifiable destruction 
has been seen.’ The same feeling found 
voice in the House of Commons, but Mr. 
Whitbread, while giving expression to it 
in the strongest terms, acquitted Ross of all 
blame, and said that ‘it was happy for 
humanity and the credit of the empire that 
the extraordinary order upon that occasion 
had been entrusted to an officer of so much 
riick ising and justice’ (Hansard, xxix. 

81). : 

The ministers showed their satisfaction 
with his work both in public and private. 
The chancellor of the exchequer said in the 
House of Commons (14 Nov.): ‘While he 
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inflicted chastisement in a manner to con- 
vey, in the fullest sense, the terror of the 
British arms, the Americans themselves 
could not withhold from him the meed of 
praise for the temper and moderation with 
which he executed the task assigned to 
him,’ Lord Bathurst wrote to Wellington 
(27 Sept.): ‘The conduct of Major-general 
Ross does credit to your grace’s school.’ 
Goulburn, one of the commissioners. who 
were treating for peace at Ghent, wrote 
(21 Oct.) : ‘We owed the acceptance of our 
article respecting the Indians to the capture 
of Washington; and if we had either burnt 
Baltimore or held Plattsburg, I believe we 
should have had peace on the terms you 
have sent to us in a month at latest.’ Lord 
Liverpool (on the same date) wrote to 
Castlereagh regretting that more troops had 
not been placed under Ross, instead of being 
sent to Canada, adding: ‘The capture and 
destruction of Washington has not united 
the, Americans; quite the contrary. We 
have gained more credit with them by say- 
ing private property than we have lost by 
the destruction of their public works and 
buildings’ The actual damage done, as 
assessed by a committee of congress, was less 
than a million dollars. 

Combined operations have too often failed 
from friction between the naval and mili- 
tary commanders; but in Ross, the admiral 
(Sir A. Cochrane) said, ‘are blended those 
qualities so essential to promote success 
where co-operation between the two ser- 
vices becomes necessary.’ Rear-admiral 
(afterwards Sir George) Cockburn, who was 
with him when he fell, wrote: ‘Our 
country has lost in him one of its best and 
bravest soldiers, and those who knew him, 
as I did, a friend most honoured and beloved.’ 

His services and death were referred to 
in the speech from the throne at the open- 
ing of parliament (8 Nov.), and a public 
monument in St. Paul’s was voted for him. 
It is placed above the entrance to the crypt. 
A monument was also raised to him at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where his body was 
buried on 29 Sept. At Rosstrevor, his 
home, his old regiment, the 20th, put up 
a memorial to him in the parish church, and 
in 1826 a granite obelisk, one hundred feet 
high, was erected by the officers of the 
Chesapeake force and the gentry of county 
Down, ‘as a tribute to his private worth 
and a record of his military exploits.’ 

A portrait of Ross presented to the 20th 
regiment by his aide-de-camp, afterwards 
General Falls, has been reproduced as a fron- 
tispiece to Smyth’s history of the regiment. 

A royal warrant, dated 25 Aug. 1815, 
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after setting forth his services at Maida, in 
Spain, and in America, granting fresh armo- 
rial bearings, ordained that his widow and 
descendants might henceforward be called 
Ross of Bladensburg ‘as a memorial of his 
loyalty, ability, and valour.’ 

Ross married, in London, on 2 Dec. 1802, 
Elizabeth, daughter of W. Glascock, and 
had several children, of whom two sons 
and one daughter survived infancy. His 
wife nursed him at St. Jean de Luz after 
his wound at Orthes, making her way 
over snowy mountains from Bilbao. When 
he went to America three months after- 
wards he promised her that it should be his 
last campaign. She died 12 May 1845. 


(Gent. Mag. 1814, ii. 483; United Service 
Journal, 1829, p. 414; Cole’s Peninsular Gene- 
rals; Smyth’s History-of the Twentieth Regi- 
ment ; Steevens’s Reminiscences of my Military 
Life; Bunbury’s Narratives of some Passages in 
the Great War, pp. 8, 152, 247, 485; Gleig’s 
Washington and New Orleans; James’s Military 
Occurrences of the late War between Great 
Britain and the United States; Ingraham’s 
Sketch of the Events which preceded the cap- 
ture of Washington; Wellington Despatches, x. 
338, 582; Wellington Supplementary Series, 
viii. 370, 693, ix. 85, 137, 292, 366; Castlereagh 
Correspondence, x. 138, &c.; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; and information furnished by Major 
Ross of Bladensburg, C.B.] E..M. L. 


ROSS, Sir ROBERT DALRYMPLE 
(1828-1887), speaker of the South Austra- 
lian House of Assembly, born in 1828 at St. 
Vincent, West Indies, on one of his father’s 
estates, was son of John Pemberton Ross, 
speaker of the House of Assembly at St. Vin- 
cent, by his wife, only daughter of Alexan- 
der Anderson [q. v.], the botanist. He was 
educated in England, and eventually entered 
the commissariat department of the army as 
a temporary clerk in May 1855, joining the 
Turkish contingent in the Crimea. On1 April 
1856 he was confirmed in the department, 
and at the close of the war he was thanked for 
his services and received the Turkish medal. 
Shortly afterwards he volunteered for ser- 
vice on the west coast of Africa, and was 
senior commissariat officer at Cape Coast 
Castle from August 1856 to October 1859, 
becoming deputy assistant commissary-gene- 
ral on 17 Sept. 1858. During this period he 
sat as a member of the legislative council for 
the Gold Coast Colony, and for a short time 
acted as colonial secretary; in the latter 
capacity he took the lead in putting down 8 
serious rising of the natives. In 1860 he 
went on active service to China, and served 
through the war of that year. 

In January 1862 he was ordered to South 
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Australia, and for a short time in 1863 acted 
as aide-de-camp to Sir Dominic Daly; he 
already seems to have contemplated perma- 
nent settlement in the colony, and purchased 
the estate of Highercombe, Gumeracha. But 
in 1864, on hearing of the outbreak of the 
war in New Zealand, he obtained a transfer to 
that colony, and served through the campaign 
of 1864-5. From July 1865 till 1869 he 
was stationed chiefly in Victoria. In 1869, 
on his way to England, he was requested 
to go to India and discuss the question of 
providing in South Australia a remount ser- 
vice forthe Indian cavalry. At the close of 
the same year he was attached to the flying 
columns which dealt with the fenian scare in 
Ireland; on 12 Feb. 1870 he became com- 
missary-general and was placed in charge 
of the department of control at Manchester. 

On 1 Jan. 1871 Ross retired from the ser- 
vice and returned to South Australia. After 
leading a comparatively secluded life for some 
time, carryingon experiments at Highercombe 
in the making of wine and cider, he came 
forward to encourage the opening of fresh 
markets for Australian produce. In 1876, 
after being defeated for his own district of 
Gumeracha, Ross entered the assembly as 
member for Wallaroo. From June 1876 to 
October 1877 he was treasurer in the Colton 
ministry. In 1880 he acted for some weeks 
as deputy-speaker, and on 2 June 1881 (sit- 
ting now for his own district, Gumeracha) 
was unanimously elected speaker of the as- 
sembly ; he was re-elected session by session 
till his death, winning universal approbation 
by his firmness, courtesy, and good humour, 
He was knighted on 24 May 1886. 

Ross was president of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of South Australia anda mem- 
ber of the council of the university of 
Adelaide, besides being chairman of the 
Adelaide Steamship Company and director 
of other commercial companies. He died at 
the private hospital, Adelaide, on 27 Dec. 
1887, and was accorded a state funeral at 
St.George’s cemetery, Woodforde, on 29 Dec. 

Ross married, in 1864, a daughter of John 
Baker, a member of the South Australian 
assembly; his wife died in 1867, leaving one 
son and one daughter. 

[Mennell’s Dict. of Australasian Biogr. ; South 
Australia Advertiser, 28 Dec. 1887; Adelaide 
Observer, 28 Dec. 1887; official information. | 

Cc. A. H 


ROSS, THOMAS (1575 ?-1618), libeller, 
born about 1575, was the third son of John 
Ross of Oraigie in Perthshire, and his wife, 
Agnes Hepburn. The family had been esta- 
blished at Craigie since the days of David 
Bruce (Nisset, Heraldry, i. 416). Thomas 
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studied at Edinburgh University, where he 


graduated M.A.,and was laureatedon 10 Aug. 
1595. Having resolved to enter the ministry, 
he was licensed by the presbytery of Perth 
before November 1602, and was presented 
by James VI on 26 July 1606 to the parish 
of Cargill in Perthshire. He continued to 
hold this charge till about 1615, when he 
resigned it, and went to England, bearing 
letters from some of the lords of secret council 
and the bishops, recommending him to James 
for a scholarship at Oxford. But he was 
disappointed in his hopes, and, being in a 
state of great destitution, and perhaps crazed 
by his misfortunes, in July 1618 he affixed a 
Latin thesis to the door of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
to the effect ‘that all Scotsmen ought to be 
expelled from the court of England, with the 
exception of his majesty himself, the prince, 
and a very few others.’ This main thesis 
was accompanied by ten appendices still more 
violent in their wording. The paper was in- 
stantly taken down by a scholar and con- 
veyed to the vice-chancellor, who readily 
recognised the writing, because Ross had re- 
peatedly solicited him for a license to beg 
money to carry him to Paris. Ross was 
arrested, and by James’s order was sent 
to Edinburgh to be tried. His trial took 
place on 20 Aug. 1618, and, in spite of 
a plea of insanity, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to have his right hand struck off, 
and afterwards to be beheaded at the market 
cross. He was respited till James’s pleasure 
was known, but, as no reprieve was received, 
the sentence was carried out on 11 Sept. 
His head was set up on the Nether Bow 
Port, and his hand on the West Port. A 
copy of his thesis, translated for the benefit 
of James I, exists in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh among Sir James Balfour’s 
manuscripts. 

Ross has been identified with Thomas Rosa 
or Ross who published an extremely eulo- 
gistic work on James I, entitled ‘Idea, sive 
de Jacobi Magne Britanniw Gallize et Hy- 
bernie preestantissimi et augustissimi Regis, 
virtutibus et ornamentis, dilucida enarratio,’ 
London, 1608, 12mo (British Museum and 
Bodleian). The evidence as to the identity 
of the two cannot be considered conclusive. 

[Masson’s Reg. of the Scottish Privy Council, 
1616-19, p. 447; Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. 1. 
ii. 797; Piteairn’s Crim. Trials, iii. 445, 582; 
Calderwood’s Hist. of the Kirk, vii. 336; Bal- 
four’s Historical Works, ii. 70; Arnot’s Crim. 
Trials, p. 70.] EK. I. C. 

ROSS, THOMAS (d. 1675), poet and poli- 
tician, a near relativeof the writer Alexander 
Ross (1590-1654) [q. v.], may have received 
his education at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
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where one Thomas Rosse, son of James Rosse, 
of Richmond, Surrey, who was educated at 
the Charterhouse, graduated B.A. in 1642-3. 
He adhered to Charles II in his exile, was 
employed in political intrigues of that period, 
and about 1658 became tutor to James Scott 
(afterwards Duke of Monmouth) [q. v.], the 
king’snaturalson. James II inhis ‘Memoirs’ 
charges Ross with first inspiring his pupil 
with hope of the throne. The youth had been 
originally instructed in the catholic religion 
by the Oratorians, and the change of tutor 
involved a change of religion by Charles’s 
order. Ross applied to Dr. Cosin, and told 
him he might do a great service to the 
church of England in keeping out popery 
if he would sign a certificate of the mar- 
riage of Charles II with his pupil’s mother, 
Lucy Walter, who was one of the doctor’s 
penitents. Ross promised to conceal this 
certificate during the doctor's lifetime. 
Cosin indignantly rejected the proposal, and 
afterwards acquainted the king with the 
transaction. His majesty thought fit to keep 
the matter secret, but shortly after the Re- 
storation removed Ross from his situation on 
another pretext, and divulged the affair some 
years later, when the story of the ‘Black 
Box’ was obtaining credence. 

Ross was then appointed to the office of 
constable of Launceston Castle, which he re- 
signed in July 1661, and on 22 Aug. in that 

ear he was constituted keeper of the king’s 

ibrary, with a salary of 200/.a year. He 
was created M.A. at Oxford on 28 Sept. 1663. 
In the following year he acted as secretary 
to Henry Coventry (1619-1686) [q. v.], when 
the latter was sent on an embassy to the court 
of Sweden. In May 1665 he conferred upon 
Richard Pearson, then his deputy, the re- 
version of the office of keeper of the royal 
library, and he stated that he ‘is now at 
service in the fleet, and uncertain of subsis- 
tence for his family if he should die.” He 
died ten years later, on 27 Oct. 1675. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘The Second 
Punick War between Hannibal and the Ro- 
manes. . . Englished from the Latine of 
Silius Italicus; with a Continuation from 
the Triumph of Scipio to the Death of Han- 
nibal’ [in verse], London, 1661, fol. The 
dedication to the king is dated Bruges, 
18 Nov. 1657. There is a beautifully written 
copy of this book in the Harleian MS. 4233. 
2. ‘Advice of Mr. Thomas Ross to James 
Scott, Duke of Monmouth and Buccleugh, 
natural Son to King Charles II, by Mrs. 
Barnham, in imitation of Tully, concerning 
Offices or humane Duties, unto his Son Mark’ 
(Lambeth MS. 931, art. 65). : 

Among the Ashmolean manuscripts at 
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instead (7d. ii. 344) 
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| Oxford is a poem entitled “The Ghost of 


honest Tom Ross to his Pupill, D[uke] of 
M[{onmouth],’ and beginning ‘Shame of my 
life, disturber of my tombe.’ It was written 
after Ross’s death. 

[Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean MSS. p. 35; 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1852, ii. 229 m.; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. early ser. iii, 1281; Roberts’s Life of the 
Duke of Monmouth, i. 7, 8; Cal. of State 
Papers; Todd’s Cat. of Lambeth MSS. pp. 175, 
207; Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ii. 274; Rochester's 
Poems, 1707, p. 122.] T.-C, 


ROSS, WILLIAM, twelfth Lorp Ross 
of Hawkhead (1656 ?-1738), only son of 
George, eleventh lord Ross of Hawkhead, 
by Lady Grisel Cochrane, only daughter of 
William, first earl of Dundonald, was born 
about 1656. The Rosses of Hawkhead claim 
descent from a Norman family which at an 
early period possessed the lordship of Ros 
in Yorkshire [see Ros, Robert Dz, d. 1227}. 
The first of this family who came to Scot- 
land was Godfrey de Ros, who received from 
Richard de Morville the lands of Stewarton, 
Ayrshire. Sir John Ross, first lord Ross 
of Hawkhead, mentioned as one of the 
barons of parliament on 3 Feb. 1489-90, was 
the son of the Sir John Ross of Hawkhead 
who was chosen one of the three Scottish 
champions to fight in 1449 with the three 
Burgundian knights in the presence of 
JamesII. Among the more notable members 
of the family were John, second lord Ross, 
who fell at Flodden in 1518; James, fourth 
lord, one of the jury for the trial of Both- 
well in April 1567, and subsequently a 
strong supporter of Queen Mary Stuart; and 
William, tenth lord, who was fined 3,000/. 
by Cromwell’s act of grace in 1654. 

While still master of Ross, William (after- 
wards twelfth lord) had a charter under the 
great seal, 10 Aug. 1669, of the baronies of 
Melville and Hawkhead. He took a pro- 
minent part in the crusade against the cove- 
nanters; and on 10 June 1679 encountered, 
near Selkirk, a party of 150 of them from 
Fife, about to join the main body; he de- 
feated this detachment at Beauly Bog, killing 
about sixty and taking ten prisoners, whom 
he sent to Edinburgh (Napirr, Memozrs of 
Graham of Claverhouse, i. 280). 

William succeeded his father as Lord 
Ross in 1682. In April 1683 he was recom- 
mended by the Duke of Queensberry to 
be lieutenant-colonel to Graham of Claver- 
house, but, there being no such officer in the 
cavalry regiments, he was appointed major 
He was one of the wit- 
nesses to Claverhouse’s marriage in 1684, 
and accompanied him on his wedding day 
in the vain pursuit of thearmedconventiclers 
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in Ayrshire (2b. pp. 339-40). He was en- 
gaged in the pursuit of Argyll in 1685, and 
in an action with the rebels was wounded in 
the neck (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. 
pt. vili. p. 22). In January 1686 he was made 
a member of the Scottish privy council 
(LaupER oF FountTaInuAtL, Historical No- 
tices, p. 695), but on 14 Sept. he was dis- 
missed by a letter from the king (2b. p. 750) 

At the revolution Ross took an active part 
in supporting the claims of William and Mary 
to the Scottish crown, and he was one of 
the commissioners chosen by the Scottish 
estates to proceed to London to give the 
king an account of their proceedings (Mel- 
ville Papers, p. 48). Onthe plea of attend- 
ing to his parliamentary duties, he declined 
to undertake active military service against 
his old commander Claverhouse (2. p. 195), 
and disobeyed an injunction requiring all 
officers to join the army at Stirling on pain 
of escheating (7d. p. 228). He nevertheless 
appears to have ultimately obtained exemp- 
tion, for there is no record of any action 
being taken against him; but, being dis- 
appointed with the recognition of his politi- 
cal services, he eventually joined the mal- 
contents against the government, and be- 
came a leading member of the society known 
as The Club. Along with Sir James Mont- 
gomery [q. v.], he went to London to present 
to the king a declaration of Scottish griev- 
ances. He was also one of the main con- 
trivers of the Montgomery plot, it being 
understood that, if the plot were successful, 
he would be created an earl (Balcarres 
Memoirs, p. 62). It being, however, repre- 
sented to him in January 1690 that he was 
to be imprisoned for designs against the 
government, he went to England (Melville 
Papers, pp. 446-7), and gave some informa- 
tion in regard to the plot, but refused to be- 
come evidence against any one (2b. p. 449). 
In July 1690 he was sent to the Tower 
(LurtRetL, Short Relation, p. 73), but was 
released on his own recognisances. 

After the accession of Queen Anne, Ross 
was in 1701 appointed lord high commis- 
sioner to the church of Scotland. He was 
also one of the commissioners for the union 
between England and Scotland, of which 
he was a steady supporter; and he re- 
mained loyal to the government during the 
rebellion of 1715. At the general election of 
this year he was chosen one of the Scottish 
representative peers. He died on 15 March 
1788, in his eighty-second year. He was four 
times married. By his first wife, Agnes, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Wilkie of 
Fouldean, Berwickshire, he had a son and 
three daughters: George, thirteenth earl; 
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Euphemia, married to William, third earl 
of Kilmarnock; Mary to John, first duke of 
Atholl; and Grizel to Sir James Lockhart 
of Carstairs, Lanarkshire, father of Sir John 
Lockhart-Ross. By his second wife, a daugh- 
ter of Philip, lord Wharton, he had no issue. 
By his third wife, Lady Anne Hay, eldest 
daughter of John, second marquis of Tweed- 
dale, he had a daughter Anne, who died un- 
married. By his fourth wife, Henrietta, 
daughter of Sir Francis Scott of Thirlestane, 
he had no issue. 


[Melville Papers and Balcarres Memoirs (Ban- 
natyne Club) ; Lauder of Fountainhall’s Histori- 
cal Notices; Luttrell’s Brief Relation; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. viii.; Napier’s Me- 
moirs of Graham of Claverhouse; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage, ed. Wood, ii. 421-3.] 

T. F. H. 


ROSS, WILLIAM (1762-1790), Gaelic 
poet, was born at Broadford, Skye, in 1762. 
His father, a pedlar, settled for some time 
at Forres, Morayshire, where Ross was well 
educated. Afterwards the family removed 
to Gairloch, Ross-shire, his mother’s native 
place. Ross made occasional excursions with 
his father, in the course of which he became 
proficient in the Gaelic dialects of the 
western highlands, and received impressions 
from scenery and character that stimulated 
his poetic powers. An accomplished musi- 
cian, he both sang well and played with 
skill on several instruments. He was ap- 
pointed parish schoolmaster at Gairloch, 
where he was popular and successful, He 
died at Gairloch in 1790, broken-hearted, it 
is averred, by the indifference of Marion Ross 
of Stornoway (afterwards Mrs. Clough of 
Liverpool), who rejected his advances. He 
celebrated her with freshness and force in his 
‘Praise of the Highland Maid.’ His poetic 
range was considerable, and Gaelic scholars 
claim for him uncommon excellence in pas- 
toral, descriptive, and anacreontic verse. T'wo 
volumes of his Gaelic poems were published 
—‘Orain Ghae’lach’ (Inverness, 1830, 12mo) 
and ‘An dara clobhualadh’ (Glasgow, 1834, 
12mo). Translations exhibit spirit, humour, 
and depth of feeling. 


[Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica; Rogers’s Modern 
Scottish Minstrel.] Hae 8} 


ROSS, Sir WILLIAM CHARLES 
(1794-1860), miniature-painter, descended 
from a Scottish family settled at Tain in 
Ross-shire, was born in London on 8 June 
1794. He was the son of William Ross, a 
miniature-painter and teacher of drawing, 
who exhibited at the Royal Academy from 
1809 to 1825. His mother, Maria, a sister 
of Anker Smith [q. v.], the line-engraver, 
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‘was a portrait-painter, who exhibited at the 
Royal Academy between 1791 and 1814, 
and died in London on 20' March 18386, 
aged 70. 

At an early age young Ross evinced great 
ability, and in 1807 received from the Society 
of Arts the lesser silver palette for a copy 
in chalk of Anker Smith’s engraving of 
Northcote’s ‘ Death of Wat Tyler.’ In 1808 
he was admitted into the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where he received from Benjamin 
West much kind advice, and in 1810 gained 
a silver medal for a drawing from the life. 
The Society of Arts also, in 1808, awarded 
to him a silver medal for an original draw- 
ing of the ‘Judgment of Solomon,’ and in 
1809 the larger silver palette for an original 
miniature of ‘Venus and Cupid, which he 
exhibited with two other works, ‘ Mordecai 
Rewarded’ and ‘ The Judgment of Solomon,’ 
at the Royal Academy in the same year. 
Forsome years afterwards his exhibited works 
were mainly of a classical character, and in 
18265 he sent to the Royal Academy a large 
picture representing ‘Christ casting out 
Devils.’ He further received from the So- 
ciety of Arts, in 1810, the silver medal and 
twenty guineas for an original drawing of 
‘Caractacus brought before Claudius Cesar;’ 
in 1811 the silver medal and twenty guineas 
for an original drawing of ‘Samuel presented 
to Bli;’ in 1816 the gold Isis medal for an 
original portrait of the Duke of Norfolk, 
president of the society; and in 1817 the 
gold medal for an original historical painting, 
‘The Judgment of Brutus.’ At the age of 
twenty he became an assistant to Andrew 
Robertson [q. v.], the eminent miniature- 
painter; and, although his first ambition 
was to excel in historical painting, he 
thought it advisable to abandon the higher 
branch of art for the more lucrative one 
of miniature-painting. He soon obtained 
a large practice in the highest circles. In 
1837 Queen Victoria and the Duchess of 
Kent sat to him, and in succeeding years 
Queen Adelaide, the Prince Consort, the 
royal children, and various members of the 
royal families of France, Belgium, Portugal, 
and Saxe-Coburg. He was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1838, and in 
1848 a royal academician, and was knighted 
on 1 June 1842. The Westminster Hall 
competition of 1843 led him to turn his hand 
once more to historical composition, and he 
sent a cartoon of ‘The Angel Raphael dis- 
coursing with Adam,’ to which was awarded 
an extra premium of 1002. He continued, 
however, to hold the first place among 
miniature-painters until 1857, when he was 
struck down by paralysis while engaged on 
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portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Au- 
male, with their two sons. He never en- 
tirely recovered, and died unmarried at his 
residence, 88 Fitzroy Square, London, on 
20 Jan. 1860, He was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. Courtly and unassuming in man- 
ners, amiable and cheerful in disposition, and 
of high character, he won general esteem. 
There is a portrait of him,by Thomas Henry 
Illidge, which was engraved on wood for the 
‘ Art Journal’ of 1849, anda miniature, by his 
brother, Hugh Ross (see below). An exhi- 
bition-of miniatures by him was held at the 
Society of Arts early in 1860, and in June 
his remaining works were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods. A miniature 
portrait of himself,a portrait of his father 
in red and black chalk, and other works by 
him are in the South Kensington Museum. 

Ross held the same position with respect 
to miniature-painters that Lawrence did 
among portrait-painters. Others have sur- 
passed him in power of expression, but in 
refinement, in purity of colour, and in truth, 
he had no rival. His portraits of men are 
marked by a strong individuality, while his 
women charm by their grace and delicacy. 
His miniatures numbered in all above 2,200, 
of which about three hundred were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. Those of Queen 
Victoria and of the Prince Consort have been 
engraved by Henry Thomas Ryall [q. v.]; 
that of the Duchess of Nemours by Charles 
Heath, for the ‘ Keepsake’ of 1843; that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards 
emperor of the French, by F. J. Joubert; 
and those of Charlotte, duchess of Marl- 
borough, and of James, third marquis of 
Ormonde, by W. J. Edwards. 

Hugh Ross (1800-1873), younger brother 
of Sir William Charles Ross, was also a 
miniature-painter, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1814 to 1845. Magdalene 
Ross (1801-1874), a sister, who likewise 
practised the same branch of art, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy between 1820 and 
1856; she married Edwin Dalton, a por- 
trait-painter. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878; Atheneum, 1860, i. 135; 
Art Journal, 1849 p. 48, and 1860 p. 72; Gent. 
Mag. 1860, 1. 513; Sandby’s Hist. of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, 1862, ii. 171-4; Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition Catalogues, corte 


ROSSE, Earts or. [See Parsons, Law- 
RENCE, second earl, 1758-1841; Parsons, 
WittiAM, third earl, 1800-1867. ] 


ROSSE, JOHN vx (d, 1832), bishop of 
Carlisle. [See Ros.] 


Rosseter 
ROSSETER, PHILIP (1575 ?-1623), 


lutenist and stage-manager, was born about 
1575. In 1601 he published ‘A Booke of 
Ayres, set foorth to the Lute, Orpherian, 
and Basse Violl, containing twenty-one 
songs by Dr. Thomas Campion [q. v.], and 
twenty-one by Rosseter. The songs were 
provided with accompaniments in lute tabla- 
ture, in which, as well as in the preludes, 
simplicity was aimed at, Rosseter observing 
that ‘a naked ayre without guide, or prop, 
or colour but his owne is easily censured of 
every eare, and requires so much the more 
invention to make it please. On 8 Nov. 
1604 a warrant was issued to pay Philip 
Rosseter, one of the king’s musicians for the 
lutes, 207. per annum for wages, and 161. 2s, 
6d. for apparel (Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
JamesI). In 1609 he brought out ‘ Lessons 
for Consort, made by sundry excellent 
authors, and set to... the treble lute, treble 
violl, base violl, bandora, citterne, and flute’ 

GROVE). 

After 1609 Rosseter seems to have occu- 
pied himself with court theatricals. On 
4 Jan. 1609-10 a patent was granted to 
him, Philip Kingman, Robert Jones (77.1616) 
{q. v.], and Ralph Reeve, ‘to provide, keepe, 
and bring up a convenient number of chil- 
dren, and them to practise and exercise in 
the quality of playing, by the name of Chil- 
dren of the Revels to the Queene, within the 
Whitefryars in the suburb of our cittie of 
London, or in any other convenient place... .’ 
The partners made a house in Whitefriars, 
which Rosseter held by lease, their head- 
quarters for the training of the children. It 
may have been identical with Rosseter’s own 
dwelling-house, which was described as ‘in 
Fleete Street neere the Greyhound’ (Booke 
of Ayres). 

In 1612 and 16138, the period when Ros- 
seter’s company was joined by the Lady 
Elizabeth’s company, the performance is re- 
corded of three unnamed plays produced 
before the Prince Palatine by children under 
Rosseter’s direction. For each performance 
he was granted about 6/7. Their repertory in- 
cluded ‘Cupid’s Reuing,’ Jonson’s ‘ Epiccene,’ 
Field’s ‘ Woman is a Weathercock,’ Mason’s 
‘Turk,’ Sharpham’s ‘ Fleire,’ and Chapman’s 
‘Widow's Tears’ (cf. LaneBaine, Dra- 
matick Poets, p. 65, with Oldys’s manuscript 
notes in Brit. Mus.) 

- The same four patentees were, on 31 May 
1615, granted a renewal of their appoint- 
ments, but the lease of Rosseter’s house 
having expired, they obtained permission, 
under the privy seal, to erect a new playhouse 
at their own charges, to be at the use of the 
children, the prince’s players, and the Lady 
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Elizabeth’s players. The opposition of the 
corporation of London ruined the scheme, 
and late in 1615, when the building was 
almost completed, the king ordered its demo- 
lition (CoLLIER, i. 381 et seq.) 

Rosseter is said by Collier to have joined 
once more the Lady Elizabeth’s players, but 
he took no prominent part in later theatrical 
enterprise. Campion remained his friend, 
and on his deathbed, 1 March 1619-20, be- 
queathed ‘all that he had unto Mr. Philip 
Rosseter, and wished that his estate had 
bin farr more.’ 

Rosseter died on 5 May 1623, as stated in 
a nuncupative will proved by his widow on 
21 May. His brother Hugh, and his sons, 
Philip and Dudley, survived him. Rosseter 
was buried, ‘out of Fetter Lane,’ on 7 May 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West. 

[Grove’s Dict. iii. 162; Collier’s Hist. of Dra- 
matic Poetry, i. passim; Shakespeare Society’s 
Revels at Court, p. xliii; Halliwell-Phillips’s 
Outlines, i. 311; Collect. Top. et Gen. v. 378; 
Registers of St. Dunstan in the West; P. C. C. 
Registers of Wills, Swan, f. 41 (quoted by Mr. 
Goodwin in the Academy, xliii. 199) ; Rosseter’s 
Works; authorities cited.] L. M. M. 


ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA 
(1880-1894), poetess, younger daughter of 
Gabriele and Frances Mary Lavinia Rossetti, 
was born in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
London, on 5 Dec. 1830. Some account of 
her father will be found in the memoir of her 
brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q.v.] She 
enjoyed the same educational advantages as 
the rest of the family, and manifested similar 
sate Her first recorded verses, ad- 

ressed to her mother on the latter’s birth- 
day, were written on 27 April 1842, and were 
printed at the same time by her maternal 
grandfather, Gaetano Polidori (1764-1853), 
at his private press. A little volume of verse 
was printed in the same manner in 1847, and 
when her brothers and their friends estab- 
lished ‘The Germ,’ in 1850, Christina, though 
only nineteen, contributed several poems of 
great beauty, under the pseudonym of ‘ Ellen 
Alleyne.’ She took her full share in meeting 
the distressed circumstances which shortly 
afterwards befell the family through the dis- 
ablement of its head by illness, assisting her 
mother in teaching a day school at Camden 
Town and afterwards at Frome. Like her 
brothers, she composed freely in Italian, in 
which language several of her poems were 
written. After a while she was enabled to 
devote herself to domestic duties and works 
of charity. 

Miss Rossetti’s temperament was pro- 
foundly religious, and she found much con- 
| genial occupation in church work and the 
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composition of devotional manuals, and works 
of religious edification. As sympathizing 
(at least in early years) with the Italian 
cause, she was averse from Roman catho- 
licism; but her devotion assumed a high 
Anglican character. This had the unfortu- 
nate result of causing an estrangement be- 
tween herself and a suitor to whom she was 
deeply attached. This circumstance explains 
much that would otherwise be obscure in 
her poetry, and accounts for the melancholy 
and even morbid character of most of it. 
Few have expressed the agonies of disap- 
pointed and hopeless love with equal poig- 
nancy, and much of the same spirit pervades 
her devotional poetry also. Inher first pub- 
lished volume, ‘Goblin Market and other 
Poems,’ with two designs by D. G. Rossetti 
(Cambridge and London, 1862), she attained 
a height which she never reached afterwards. 
Her ‘Goblin Market’ is original in concep- 
tion, style, and structure, as imaginative as 
the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and comparable only 
to Shakespeare for the insight shown into 
unhuman and yet spiritual natures. ‘The 
Prince’s Progress’ (1866) and ‘A Pageant’ 
(1881) are greatly inferior, but are, like ‘ Gob- 
lin Market,’ accompanied by lyrical poems of 
great beauty. In many of these—perhaps 
most—the thought is either inadequate for 
a fine piece or is insufficiently wrought out ; 
but when nature and art combine, the re- 
sult is exquisite. ‘Dream Love,’ ‘ An End,’ 
‘L. E.L.,’ ‘A Birthday,’ ‘An Apple Gather- 
ing,’ may be cited as examples of the per- 
fect lyric, and there are many others. She 
had also a special vocation for the sonnet, 
and her best examples rival her brother’s, 
gaining in ease and simplicity what they 
lose in stately magnificence. Except in ‘Gob- 
lin Market,’ however, she never approaches 
his imaginative or descriptive power. Every- 
where else she is, like most poetesses, purely 


subjective, and in no respect creative. This, 


no less than the comparative narrowness of 
her sympathies, sets her below Mrs. Brown- 
ing, to whom she has been sometimes pre- 
ferred. At the same time, though by no 
means immaculate, she greatly excels that 
very careless writer in artistic construction 
and purity of diction. ; 

Mrs. Browning, however, went on improv- 
ing to the last day of her life, and the same 
can by no means be said of Christina Rossetti. 
After producing ‘Commonplace’ (stories) in 
1870, ‘ Sing Song’ (nursery rhymes) in 1872, 
and‘ Speaking Likenesses’ (tales for children) 
in 1874, she devoted herself mainly to the 
composition of works of religious edification, 
meritorious intheir way, but scarcely affecting 
to be literature, They obtained, nevertheless, 
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a wide circulation, and probably did more to 
popularise her name than a second ‘Goblin 
Market’ could have done. They include 
‘Annus Domini’ (prayers), 1874; ‘ Seek and 
Find, 1879 ; ‘ Called to be Saints: the Minor 
Festivals,’ 1881; ‘ Letter and Spirit,’ notes 
on the Commandments, 1882; ‘Time Flies: 
a Reading Diary,’ 1885; ‘The Face of the 
Deep: a Commentary on the Revelation,’ 
1892, and ‘ Verses,’ 18938. 

Christina Rossetti long led the life of an 
invalid. Fortwo years—from 1871 to 1873 
—her existence hung by-a thread, from the 
attack of a rare and mysterious malady, 
‘exophthalmic bronchocele,’ and her health 
was never again good. She died of cancer 
after a long illness at her residence in Tor- 
rington Square, London, on 29 Dec. 1894, 
and was buried at Highgate cemetery on 
2 Jan. 1895. Her portrait, with that of her 
mother, drawn in tinted crayons by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

Her unpublished poems, with many col- 
lected from periodicals, were printed by her 
surviving brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in 
1896 as ‘New Poems.’ Prefixed is a por- 
trait of her at the age of eighteen, from a 
pencil sketch by her brother Dante. These 
verses are in most cases too slight in theme 
or too unfinished to add anything to her re- 
putation. But few of Christina Rossetti’s 
even most unimportant lyrics are devoid 
of some touch of genius worthy of preserva- 
tion. At the same time her reputation would 
certainly have stood higher if she had pro- 
duced less or burned more. No excision, 
however, could have removed the taint of 
disease which clings to her most beautiful 
poetry, whether secular or religious, ‘ Goblin 
Market’ excepted. Her complete poetical 
works were edited by W. M. Rossetti in 1904. 

Her sister, Maria Francesca (1827- 
1876), the oldest of the family, was born on 
17 Feb. 1827. She wasapparently the most 
practical of the group, and the most attentive 
to domestic concerns. She had a remarkable 
gift for educational work, and, besides two 
small Italian manuals, published ‘Letters to 
my Bible-Class on Thirty-nine Sundays,’ 
1872. She was withheld in her early years 
from the religious life only by a strong sense 
of duty. According to her brother William 
she was ‘more warmly and spontaneously de- 
votional than any person I have ever known.’ 
In 1878, the year preceding her brother Wil- 
liam’s marriage, she felt at liberty to follow her 
inclination by entering a religious [ Anglican] 
sisterhood at All Saints’ Home, Margaret 
Street. Her health soon failed, and she died 
there on 24 Nov. 1876, leaving, however, an 
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adequate memorial of herself in ‘A Shadow 
of Dante: being an Essay towards studying 
himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage’ 
(1871), a manual highly valued by Dante 
scholars. 

[Very much information respecting Christina 
Rossetti is to be found in the Memoirs and Letters 
of Dante Rossetti, and most writers upon him 
notice her, Miss Ellen A. Proctor, who knew 
her in her latter years, wrote a miniature bio- 
graphy (1895), and Mr. Mackenzie-Bell pub- 
lished a full memoir (1898). See also obituary 
notice in Atheneum, 5 Jan. 1895, by Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. ] R..G. 


ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL (1828- 
1882), painter and poet, eldest son of Gabriele 
Rossetti and of Frances Mary Lavinia Poli- 
dori (1800-1886), was born on 12 May 1828, 
at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place. His 
full christian name was Gabriel Charles 
Dante, but the form which he gave it has 
become inveterate. Charles Lyell [q. v.], the 
father of the geologist, was his godfather. 
His father, born at Vasto in the kingdom of 
Naples on 28 Feb. 1788, had been successively 
librettist to the opera-house and curator of 


antiquities in the Naples museum, but had | 


been compelled to fly the country for his 
share in the insurrectionary movements of 
1820 and 1821. After a short residence in 
Malta he came over to England in 1824, and 
established himself as a teacher of Italian. 
In 1826 he married the sister of John William 
Polidori [q. v.] In 1831 he was appointed 
professor of Italian in King’s College. He 
was a man of high character, an ardent and 
also a judicious patriot, and an excellent 
Italian poet; but he is perhaps best remem- 
bered by his attempts to establish the esoteric 
anti-papal significance of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 
He published several works dealing with this 
question, namely acommentary on the‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ 1826-7 (2 vols.), ‘La Beatrice di 


Dante,’ 1842, and ‘Sullo Spirito Antipapale | 


che produsse la riforma,’ 1832 (placed on the 
eae index and translated into English 

y Miss C. Ward, 1834, 2 vols). He died on 
26 April 1854, leaving four children, Maria 
Francesca [see under Rosserri, CHRISTINA 
Gxrorerna |, Dante Gabriel, William Michael, 
and Christina Georgina [q.v.] Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti alone survives (1909). 

Dante Rossetti’s environment—political, 
literary, and artistic—was such as to stimu- 
late his precocious powers. At the age of 
five or six he composed three dramatic scenes 
entitled ‘The Slave,’ childish in diction, but 
correct in spelling and metre. At-theage of 
eight he went toa preparatory school, and at 
nine to King’s College, which he left at thir- 


teen, having made fair progress in the ordi- | 
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nary branches of knowledge. His reading 
at home was more important to him; his 
imagination was powerfully stimulated by a 
succession of romances, though he does not 
appear to have been then acquainted with any 
English poets except Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Scott. The influence of the last is visible in 
his boyish ballad of ‘ Sir Hugh the Heron,’ 
written in 1840, and printed three years later 
at his maternal grandfather's private press. 
Of artistic attempt we hear comparatively 
little; he was, however, taught drawing at 
King’s College by an eminent master, John 
Sell Cotman {q. v.], and upon leaving school 
in November 1841 heselected artas his profes- 
sion. Hespentfouryearsat F.S.Cary’sdraw- 
ing academy in Bloomsbury Street, where he 
attracted notice by his readiness in sketching 
‘ chivalric and satiric subjects.’ Neither there 
nor at the antique school of the Royal Aca- 
demy, where he was admitted in 1846, was 
his progress remarkable. The fact appears 
to have been that in his impatience for great 
results he neglected the slow and tiresome 
but necessary subservient processes. His 
literary work was much more distinguished, 
for the translations from Dante and his con- 
temporaries, published in 1861, were com- 
menced as early as 1845. Up to this time 
he seems to have known little of Dante, 
notwithstanding his father’s devotion to him. 
By 1850 his translation of Dante was suf- 
ficiently advanced to be shown to Tennyson, 
who commended it, but he advised careful re- 
vision, which was given. His poetical faculty 
received about this time a powerful stimulus 
from his study of Browning and Poe, both 
of whom he idolised without imitating either. 
He would seem, indeed, to have owed more at 
this period to imaginative prose writers than 
to poets, although he copied the whole of 
Browning’s ‘ Pauline’ at the British Museum. 
‘The Blessed Damozel,’ ‘The Portrait,’ the 
splendid sonnets ‘Retro me Sathana’ and 
‘The Choice,’ with other remarkable poems, 
were written about 1847. They manifest 
nothing of young poets’ usual allegiance to 
models, but are absolutely original—the pro- 
duct, no doubt, of the unparalleled conflu- 
ence of English and Italian elements in his 
blood and nurture. The result was as ex- 
ceptional as the process. 

The astonishing advance in poetical powers 


| from ‘Sir Hugh the Heron’ to ‘The Blessed 


Damozel’ had not been visibly attended by 
any corresponding development of the pic- 
torial faculty, when in March 1848 Rossetti 
took what proved the momentous step of 
applying for instruction to Ford Madox 
Brown. His motive seems to have been im- 
patience with the technicalities of academy 
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training and the hope of finding a royal road 
to painting; great, therefore, was his dis- 
appomtment when his new instructor set him 
to paint pickle-jars. The lesson was no doubt 
salutary, although, as his brother says, he 
never to the end of his life could be brought 
to care much whether’ his pictures were in 
perspective or not. More important was his 
introduction through the school of the Royal 
Academy to a circle of young men inspired 
by new ideas in art, by a resolve to aban- 
don the conventionalities inherited from the 
eighteenth century, and to revive the detailed 
elaboration and’ mystical interpretation of 
nature that characterised early medisval art. 
Goethe and Scott had already done much to 
impregnate modern literature with medisval 
sentiment. A: renaissance of the like feel- 
ing was visible in the pictorial art of Ger- 
many. But what in Germany was pure imi- 
tation became in England re-creation, partly 
because the English artists were men of 
higher powers. Little, however, would have 
resulted but for the fortune which brought 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, Woolner, Holman 
Hunt, and Millais together. The atmosphere 
of enthusiasm thus engendered raised all to 
greater heights than any could have attained 
by himself. By 1849-the student of pickle- 
jars had painted and exhibited at the free ex- 
ibition, Hyde Park Corner, a picture of high 
merit, ‘The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,’ which 
sold for 807. One inevitable drawback was a 
spirit of cliquishness; another, which might 
‘ have been avoided, was the assumption of 
the unlucky badge of ‘ pre-Raphaelite,’ in- 
dicative of a feeling which, though Rossetti 
shared in early years to a marked degree, he 
very soon abandoned. No one could have 
less sympathy with the ugly, the formal, or 
the merely edifying in art, and his reproduc- 
tion of nature was never microscopic. The 
virtues and failings of the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ 
school were well displayed in the short-lived 
periodical ‘The Germ,’ four numbers of which 
appeared at the beginning of 1850, under 
the editorship of Rossetti’s brother William 
Michael, and to which he himself contri- 
buted ‘The Blessed Damozel’ and the only 
imaginative work in prose he completed, the 
delicate and spiritual story ‘Hand and Soul.’ 
In November 1852 Rossetti, who had at first 
shared a studio with Holman Hunt in Cleve- 
land Street, and afterwards had one of his 
own in Newman Street, took the rooms at 
14 Chatham Place, Blackfriars Bridge, which 
he continued to occupy until his wife’s death. 
The street is now pulled down. From 1849 
to his father’s death in 1854 his history is 
one of steady progress in art and poetry, 
varied only by the attacks, now incompre- 
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hensible in their virulence, made by the press 
upon the pre-Raphaelite artists, and by a 
short trip to Paris and Belgium, which pro- 
duced nothing but some extremely vivid de- 
scriptive verse. It is astonishing that he 
should never have cared to visit Italy, but 
soit was. The years were years of struggle; 
the hostile criticisms made his pictures diffi- 
cult to sell, although ‘The Annunciation’ 
was among them. He eschewed the Royal 
Academy, and did not even seek publicity 
for his poems, albeit they included such 
masterpieces as ‘ Sister Helen,’ ‘Staff and 
Scrip,’ and ‘The Burden of Nineveh.’ These 
alone proved that Rossetti had risen into 
a region of imagination where he had no 
compeer among the poets of his day. Ros- 
setti did not want for an Egeria; he had 
fallen in love with Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, 
daughter of a Sheffield cutler and herself 
milliner’s assistant, a young lady of remark- 
able personal attractions, who had sat to 
his friend Walter Deverell as the Viola of 
‘Twelfth Night, and came to display no 
common ability both in verse and water- 
colour painting. Herconstitution, unhappily, 
was consumptive, and delicacy of health and 
scantiness of means long deferred the con- 
summation ofan engagement probably formed 
about the end of 1851. She sat to him for 
most of the numerous Beatrices which he 
produced about this time. A beautiful por- 
trait of her, from a picture by herself, is re- 
produced in the ‘ Letters and Memoirs’ edited 
by his brother. 

Rossetti’s partial deliverance from his em- 
barrassments was owing to the munificence 
of a man as richly endowed with genius as 
he himself, and much more richly provided 
with the gifts of fortune. In spite of some 
prevalent misconceptions, it may be confi- 
dently affirmed that Mr. Ruskin had nothing 
whatever to do with initiating the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, and that even his 
subsequent influence upon its representa- 
tives was slight. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that he should not deeply sympathise 
with their work, which he generously de- 
fended in 'the ‘Times ;’ and the personal ac- 
quaintance which he could not well avoid 
making with Rossetti soon led to an arrange- 
ment by which Ruskin agreed to take, up to 
a certain maximum of expenditure, what- 
ever work of Rossetti’s pleased him, at the 
same prices as Rossetti would have asked 
from an ordinary customer. The comfort 
and certainty of such an arrangement were 
invaluable to Rossetti, whose constant alter- 
cations with other patrons and with dealers 
bring out the least attractive side of his 
character. The arrangement lasted a con- 
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siderable time: that it should eventually 
die lay in the nature of things. Ruskin 
was bound to criticise, and Rossetti to resent 
criticism. Before its termination, however, 
Mr. Ruskin, by another piece of generosity, 
had enabled Rossetti to publish (1861) his 
translations of the early Italian poets.. An- 
other important friendship made in these 
years of struggle was that with Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, who came to Rossetti, as he 
himself had gone to Madox Brown, for help 
and guidance, and repaid him by introducing 
him to an Oxford circle destined to exercise 
the greatest influence upon him and receive 
it in turn. .Its most important members 
were Mr. Swinburne and William Morris, 
Other and more immediately visible results 
of the new connection were the appear- 
ance of three of Rossetti’s finest poems in 
the ‘Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,’ to 
which Morris was an extensive contributor, 
and. his. share (1857) in. the distemper 
decorations of the Oxford Union, which 
soon became a wreck, ‘predestined to ruin,’ 
says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, ‘by fate, and 
climate.’ About the same time ‘The Seed 
of David,’ a triptych for Llandaff Cathedral, 
Rossetti’s only monumental work, repre- 
senting the Infant Saviour adored as Shep- 
herd and King, with pendants depicting 
David in both characters, was undertaken, 
though not completed for some time after- 
wards. Itis most difficult to date Rossetti’s 
pictures from the variety of forms in which 
most of them exist, and the uncertainty 
whether to adopt as date that of the original 
sketch, or of some one of the completed 
versions. Generally speaking, however, his 
most inspired work may be referred to the 
decade between 1850 and 1860, especially 
the magnificent drawings illustrative of the 
‘Vita Nuova.’ ‘Mary Magdalen,’ ‘ Monna 
Rosa,’ ‘Hesterna Rosa,’ ‘How they met 
themselves,’ ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ ‘Cas- 
sandra,’ and the Borgia drawings may be 
added. These were the pictorial works in 
which Rossetti stands forth most distinctly 
as a poet. He may at a later period have 
exhibited even greater mastery in his other 

redominant endowment, that of colour; 
La the achievement, though great, is of a 
lower order. Another artistic enterprise of 
this period was his illustration of Tennyson, 
undertaken for Edward Moxon, in conjunc- 
tion with Millais and other. artists (1857). 
The fine drawings were grievously marred 
by the carelessness and mechanical spirit of 
the wood-engravers. He succeeded better in 
book illustration at a somewhat later date, 
especially in the matchless frontispiece to his 
sister's ‘Goblin Market’ (1862) He was also 
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labouring much, and not to his satisfaction, 
on his one realistic picture, ‘Found,’ an 
illustration of the tragedy of seduction, 
occupying the place among his pictures which 
‘ Jenny’ holds among his poems. It was never 
quite completed. Somewhat later he became 
interested in the undertaking of William 
Morris and Madox Brown, for that revival 
of art manufacture, which produced im- 
portant results. 

During this period he wrote little poetry, 
designedly holding his poetical gift in abey- 
ance for the undivided pursuit of art. The 
‘Early Italian Poets,’ however, went to press 
in 1861, and was greeted with enthusiasm 
by Mr. Coventry Patmore and other excel- 
lent judges. The edition was sold in eight 
years, leaving Rossetti 9/. the richer after 
the acquittal of his obligation to Mr. Rus- 
kin. It was, however, reprinted in 1874 
under the title of ‘Dante and his Circle, 
with the Italian Poets preceding him: a 
collection of Lyrics, edited:-and translated in 
the original metres.’ The book is a garden 
of enchanting poetry, steeped in the Italian 
spirit, but, while faithful to all the higher 
offices of translation, by no means so scru- 
pulously literal asis usually taken for granted. 
The greatest successes are achieved in the 
pieces apparently most difficult to render, the 
ballate and canzoni. That these triumphs 
are due to genius and labour, and not to the 
accident of Rossetti’s Italian blood, is shown 
by the fact that he evinced equal felicity in 
his renderings ‘of: Francois Villon. The 
‘Karly Italian Poets’ comprised also the 
prose passages of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ admirably 
translated. 

Rossetti’s marriage with Miss Siddal took 
place at Hastings on 23 May 1860. He had 
said, in a letter written a month previously, 
that she ‘seemed ready to die daily.’ He 
took her to Paris, and on their return they 
settled at his old rooms at Chatham Place. 
No length of days could have been antici- 
pated for Mrs. Rossetti, but her existence 
closed prematurely on 11 Feb. 1862, from 
the effects of an overdose of laudanum, taken 
to relieve neuralgia. Rossetti’s grief found 
expression in a manner most characteristic 
of him, the entombment of his manuscript 
poems in his wife’s coffin. They remained 
there until October 1869, when he was for- 
tunately persuaded to consent to their dis- 
interment. Chatham Place had naturally 
become an impossible residence for him, and 
he soon removed to Tudor House, Cheyne 
Walk, a large house which for some time 
harboured three sub-tenants as well—his 
brother. Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. George 
Meredith. He occupied it for the rest of his 
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life. For the seven years following his wife’s 
death Rossetti was an ardent collector of 
old furniture, blue china, and Japanese bric- 
a-brac. The same period proved one of great 
pictorial productiveness, and his partiality for 
single figures, generally more or less idealised 
portraits, increased. The place in this de- 
partment which had been held by his wifeand 
the beautiful actress, Miss Herbert, was now 
to a large extent filled by Mrs. William 
Morris ; but many beauties in all ranks of 
society were proud to sit to him, as appears 
from the list given by his brother (Letters 
and Memoirs, i. 242-3). He hardly ever 
attempted ordinary portraiture, except of 
himself or some very intimate friend or near 
connection. Among the most famous of the 
single figures painted about this time may 
be mentioned ‘ Beata Beatrix,’ ‘ Monna 
Vanna,’ ‘ Monna Pomona,’ ‘Tl Ramoscello,’ 
‘Venus Verticordia, and ‘Sibylla Palmi- 
fera.’ Of work on a grander scale there is 
little to notice, though some previous works 
were repeated with improvements. ‘The 
Return of Tibullus to Delia,’ one of the 
most dramatic of his productions of this 
period, exists only as a drawing; and he 
never carried out the intention he now en- 
tertained of making a finished picture from 
his magnificent drawing of ‘Cassandra.’ A 
work of still more importance fortunately 
was accomplished, the publication of his 
collected ‘ Poems’ in 1870 (new edit. 1881). 
The new pieces fully supported the reputation 
of those which had already appeared in 
magazines ; and the entire volume gave him, 
in the eyes of competent judges, a repu- 
tation second to that of no contemporary 
English poet after Tennyson and Browning. 

Much of the remainder of Rossetti’s life 
is a tragedy which may be summed up in 
a phrase: ‘chloral and its consequences.’ 
Weak in health, suffering from neuralgic 
agony and consequent insomnia, he had been 
introduced to the drug by a compassionate 
but injudicious friend. Whatever Rossetti 
did was in an extreme, and he soon became 
entirely enslaved to the potion, whose ill 
effects were augmented by the whisky he 
took to relieve its nauseousness. His con- 
duct under the next trouble that visited him 
attested the disastrously enfeebling effect of 
the drug upon his character. In October 
1871 an article entitled ‘The Fleshly School 
of Poetry, and signed Thomas Maitland 
(soon ascertained to be a pseudonym for 
Mr. Robert Buchanan), appeared in the 
‘Contemporary Review. In this some of 
Rossetti’s sonnets were stigmatised as in- 
decent. Rossetti at first contented himself 
with » calm reply in the ‘Atheneum,’ headed 
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‘The Stealthy School of Criticism,’ and with 
a stinging ‘nonsense-verse’ hurled at. the 
offender when he discovered his identity. 
But the republication of the article in pam- 
phlet form, with additions, early in 1872, 
threw him completely off his balance. He 
fancied himself the subject of universal 
obloquy, and detected poisoned arrows in 
‘ Fifine at the Fair’ and the ‘ Hunting of the 
Snark.’ On 2 June his brother was com- 
pelled to question his sanity, and he was 
removed to the house of Dr. Hake, ‘the 
earthly Providence of the Rossetti family in 
those dark days.’ Left alone at night, he 
swallowed laudanum, which he had secretly 
brought with him, and his condition was not 
ascertained until the following afternoon. 
Rossetti’s recovery was due to the presence 
of mind of Ford Madox Brown, who, when 
summoned, brought with him the surgeon, 
John Marshall (1818-1891) (q. v.], who saved 
Rossetti’s life. He was still in the deepest 
prostration of spirits, and suffered from a 
a paralysis, which gradually wore off. 

e sought change and repose, first in Scot- 
land, afterwards with William Morris at 
Kelmscott Manor House in Oxfordshire, and 
on other trips and visits. The history of 
them all is nearly the same sad story of 
groundless jealousy, morbid suspicion, fitful 
passion, and what but for his irresponsible 
condition would have been inexcusable selfish- 
ness. At last he wore out the patience and 
charity of many of his most faithful friends. 
Those less severely tried, such as Madox 
Brownand Marshall, preserved their loyalty ; 
Theodore. Watts-Dunton, a new friend, 

roved himself invaluable; William Sharp, 

rederick Shields, and others cheered the 
invalid by frequent visits; and his own family 
showed devoted affection. But the chloral 
dosing went on, forbidding all hope of real 
amendment. 

The most astonishing fact in Rossetti’s 
history is the sudden rekindling of his 
poetical faculty in these dismal years, almost 
in greater force than ever. ‘Chloral,’ says 
his brother, ‘had little or no power over 
that part of his mind which was purely 
intellectual or inventive.’ The magnificent 
ballad-epic of ‘Rose Mary ’ had been written 
in 1871, just before the clouds darkened 
round him, To this, in 1880, were added, 
partly under the friendly pressure of Mr. 
‘Watts-Dunton, ‘The White Ship’ and ‘ The 
King’s Tragedy,’ ballads even superior in 
force, if less potent in imagination. The 
three were published towards the end 
of 1881, together with other new poems, 
chiefly sonnets, in a volume entitled ‘ Bal- 
lads and Sonnets,’ which was unanimously 
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recognised as equal in all respects to that 
of 1870. Some of its beauties, indeed, were 
borrowed from its predecessor, a number of 
sonnets being transferred to its pages to com- 
plete the century entitled ‘The House of 
Life,’ the gap thus occasioned in the former 
volume being made good by the publication 
of the ‘Bride’s Prelude,’ an early poem of 
considerable length. About the same time 
Rossetti, who had been a contributor to the 
first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake’ 
in 1863, interested himself warmly in the 
second edition of 1880. His letters of this 
period to Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. William 
Sharp, and others show excellent critical 
judgment and undiminished enthusiasm for 
literature. He also, very shortly before his 
death, completed the still unpublished ‘Jan 
van Hunks,’ a metrical tale of a smoking 
Dutchman (originally composed at a very 
early date). His painting, having never 
been intermitted, could not experience the 
same marvellous revival as his poetry, but 
four single figures, ‘La Bella Mano’ (1875), 
‘ Venus Astarte’ (1877), and, still later, ‘The 
Vision of Fiammetta’ and ‘A Day Dream,’ 
rank high among his work of that class. His 
last really great picture, ‘Dante’s Dream,’ was 
painted in oil in 1869-71, at the beginning of 
the hapless chloral period; he had treated 
the same subject in watercolour in 1855. 
Mr. Hall Caine was an inmate of Ros- 
setti’s house from July 1881 to his death, 


and did much to soothe the inevitable misery | 


of the entire break-up of his once: powerful 
constitution. One last consolation was the 
abandonment of chloral in December 1881, 
under the close supervision of his medical 
attendant, Mr. Henry Maudsley. He died 
at Birchington, near Margate,9 April 1882, 
attended by his nearestrelatives, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, Mr. Caine, and Mr. F. Shields. He 
was interred at Birchington under a tomb 
designed by Madox Brown, bearing an epitaph 
written by his brother. 

Rossetti is a unique instance of an Eng- 


lishman who has obtained equal celebrity as | 


a poet and as a painter. It has been dis- 


puted in which class he stands higher ; but | 


as his mastery of the poetic art was con- 
summate, while he failed to perfectly acquire 
even the grammar of painting, there should 
seem no reasonable doubt that his higher 
rank is as a poet. 
with the technicalities of painting was espe- 
cially unfortunate, inasmuch as it encouraged 
him to evade them by confining himself to 
single figures, whose charm was mainly 
sensuous, while his power, apart from the 
magic of his colour, resided principally in 
his representation of spiritual emotion. The 
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more spiritual he was the higher he rose, 
and highest of all in his Dante pictures, 
where every accessary and detail aids in 
producing the impression of almost super- 
natural pathos and purity. More earthly 
emotion is at the same time expressed with 
extraordinary force in his ‘ Cassandra’ and 
other productions; and even when he is 
little else than the colourist, his colour is 
poetry. The same versatility is conspicuous 
in his poems, the searing passion of ‘Sister 
Helen’ or the breathless agitation of the 
‘King’s Tragedy ’ being not more masterly 
in their way than the intricate cadences and 
lingering dalliance with thought of ‘The 
Portrait’ and ‘The Stream’s Secret,’ the 
stately magnificence of the best sonnets, and 
the intensity of some of the minor lyrics. 
Everywhere he is daringly original, intensely 
passionate, and ‘of imagination all compact.’ 
His music is as perfect as the music can be 
that always. produces the effect of studied 
artifice, never of spontaneous impulse; his 
glowing and sumptuous diction is his own, 
borrowed from none, and incapable of suc- 
cessful imitation. Than him young. poets 
can find few better inspirers, and few worse 
models. His total indifference to the poli- 
tical and religious struggles of his age, if it 
limited his influence, had.at all events the 
good effect of eliminating all unpoetical 
elements from his verse. He is a poet or 
nothing, and everywhere a poet almost fault- 
less from his own point of view, wanting no 
charm but the highest of all, and the first 
on Milton’s list—simplicity. _Notwithstand- 
ing this defect, he must be placed very high 
on the roll of English poets. 

Rossetti the man was, before all things, 
an artist. Many departments of human ac- 
tivity had no existence for him. He was 
superstitious in grain and anti-scientific to 
the marrow. His reasoning powers were 
hardly beyond the average ; but his instincts 
were potent, and his perceptions keen and 
true. Carried away by his impulses, he fre- 
quently acted with rudeness, inconsiderate- 
ness, and selfishness. But if a thing could 
be presented to him from an artistic point of 
view, he apprehended it in the same spirit as 
he would have apprehended a subject for a 
painting or a poem. Hence, if in some re- 
spects his actions and expressions seem de- 
ficient in right feeling, he appears in other 
respects the most self-denying and disinte- 
rested of men. He was unsurpassed in the 
filial and fraternal relations; he was abso- 
lutely superior to jealousy or envy, and none 
felt a keener delight in noticing and aiding a 
youthful writer of merit. His acquaintance 
with literature was almost entirely confined 
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to works of imagination. Within these limits 
his critical faculty was admirable, not deeply 
penetrative, but always embodying the 
soundest common-sense. His few critical 
essays are excellent. His memory was almost 
preternatural, and his knowledge of favourite 
writers, such as Shakespeare, Dante, Scott, 
Dumas, exhaustive. It is lamentable that 
his soundness of judgment should have de- 
serted him in his own case, and that he 
should have been unable to share the man 
of genius’s serene confidence that not all 
the powers of dulness and malignity com- 
bined can, in the long run, deprive him of 
a particle of his real due. He altered son- 
nets in ‘The House of Life’ in deference 
to what he knew to be unjust and even 
absurd strictures, and the alterations re- 
main in the English editions, though the 
original readings have been restored in the 
beautiful Boston reprint of Messrs. Cope- 
land & Day. His distaste for travel and 
indifference tonatural beauty weresurprising 
characteristics, the latter especially so in con- 
sideration of the gifts of observation and de- 
scription so frequently evinced in his poetry. 

All the extant pictorial likenesses of Ros- 
setti, mostly by himself, have been pub- 
lished by his brother in various places. One 
of these of himself, aged 18, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London. No por- 
trait so accurately represents him as the 
photograph by W. and E. Downey, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ Recollections.’ 
A posthumous bust was sculptured by Madox 
Brown for a memorial fountain placed oppo- 
site Rossetti’s house in Cheyne Walk. An- 
other portrait was painted by G. F. Watts, 
R.A. <A drawing by Rossetti of his wife 
belongs to Mr. Barclay Squire. Exhibitions 
of his pictures have been held by the Royal 
Academy and by the Arts Club. His poeti- 
cal works have been published more than 
once in a complete form since his death. 

The National Gallery acquired in 1886 his 
oil-painting ‘ Hece. Ancilla Domini’ (1850), 
in which his sister Christina sat for the 
Virgin. His ‘Dante’s Dream’ (1869-71) is 
in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. 
But with very few exceptions his finest 
works are in private hands. 


[It was-long expected that an authentic bio- 
graphy of Rossetti would be given to the world by 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, who contributed 
obituary notices of Dante Gabriel and Chris- 
tina Rossetti to the Atheneum. The apparent 
disappointment of this anticipation led Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti to publish, in 1895, the Memoir (accom- 
panying the Letters) of his brother. The letters 
are entirely family letters, and exhibit Rossetti 
to much less advantage as a correspondent than 
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do the letters addressed on literary and artistic 
subjects to private friends. Mr. Rossetti had pre- 
viously (1889) published ‘Dante Gabriel. Ros 
settias Designer and Writer.’ The record of Ros- 
setti’s squabbles with picture-dealers and other 
customers is not always edifying, but the chro- 
nological list of his works is indispensable. Mr. 
Rossetti subsequently issued in 1899 ‘ Ruskin, 
Rossetti and Preraphaelitism’ [papers 1854-62], 
in 1900 ‘Preraphaelite Diaries and Letters ’ 
{early correspondence 1885-54]; and in 1903 
‘ Rossetti papers, 1862-70,’ Mr. Joseph Knight 
has contributed an excellent miniature biography 
to the Great Writers series (1887), and Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, an old pre-Raphaelite comrade, has 
written a comprehensive and copiously illustrated 
account of his artistic work as a monograph in 
the Portfolio (1894), The reminiscences of Mr. 
William Sharp and Mr. Hall Caine refer exclu- 
sively to his latter years; but the first-named 
gentleman’s Record and Study (1882) may be re- 
garded as an excellent critical handbook to his 
literary work, especially the sonnets; and the 
latter’s Recollections (1882) include a number of 
interesting letters. The best, however, of all Ros- 
setti’s letters, so far as hitherto published, are 
those to William Allingham, edited by Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill and published in London in 1897. 
The autobiographies of Dr. Gordon Hake and Mr. 
William Bell Scott contain much important in- 
formation, though the latter must be checked by 
constant reference to Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s bio- 
graphy. Much light is thrown on Rossetti’s pre- 
Raphaelite period by Mr. Holman Hunt’s Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism and theP.R. Brotherhood, 1905. Esther 
Wood’s Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement (1891) deserves attention, but is of 
much less authority. Seealso Sarrazin’s Essay in 
his Poétes Mcdernes de l’Angleterre (1885) ; Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s article in Nineteenth Century 
(‘The Truth about Rossetti’), March 1883, and 
communication to the Atheneum, 23 May 1896; 
RobertBuchanan’sFleshlySchool of Poetry(1872), 
with the replies by Rossetti and Swinburne; Co- 
yentry Patmore’s Principlein Art; Mr. Hall Caine 
in Miles’s Poets of the Century; Hueffer’s Life of 
Ford Madox Brown, 1896; and A. C. Benson’s 
Rossetti,in English Men of Letters,1904.] R.G. 
ROSSETTI, LUCY MADOX (1843- 
1894), painter, was the only daughter of 
Ford Madox Brown by his first marriage, 
and half-sister of Oliver Madox Brown [q.v.] 
Her mother’s maiden name was Bromley. 
Lucy was born at Paris, 19 July 1843; her 
parents brought her to England in 1844, and, 
after her mother’s death in 1846, her father 
definitely established himself in England. 
She showed no special aptitude for art until 
in 1868 the failure of one of Madox Brown’s 
pupils to execute a piece of work led her to’ 
volunteer to supply his place, and her success 
induced her father to give her regular in- 
struction. A watercolour drawing, ‘ Aprés 
le Bal,’ exhibited at the Dudley Gallery in 
L 
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1870, attracted much attention, and was 
followed by ‘ Romeo and Juliet in the 
Vault’ (1871); ‘The Fair Geraldine’ (1872) 
in water-colours, and‘ Ferdinand and Miranda 
playing Chess’ (1872), and ‘ Margaret Roper 
‘receiving the Head of her Father’ (1873). In 
March 1874 she married Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
and thenceforth her appearances as an artist 
were infrequent; but she gave some atten- 
tion to authorship, contributing a life of 
Mrs. Shelley to the ‘Eminent Women Series’ 
in 1890, and a memoir of her father to the 
‘Magazine of Art’ in 1889. Literature, 
however, was not her vocation; she was a 
genuine artist, who would have obtained an 
eminent place among painters but for the 
interruption of her career occasioned by 
domestic cares. She died at San Remo in 
April 1894, after a long illness. 

(Clayton’s English Female Artists, vol. ii.; 
Atheneum and Art Journal for 1894; Hueffer’s 
Life of Ford Madox Brown; personal know- 
ledge. ] 


ROSSI, JOHN CHARLES FELIX 
(1762-1839), sculptor, was born at Notting- 
ham on 8 March 1762. His father, a native 
of Siena, was a medical practitioner at Not- 
tingham, and afterwards at Mountsorrell, 
Leicestershire, though not a qualified mem- 
ber of the profession. Young Rossi was sent 
to the studio of Giovanni Battista Locatelli, 
an Italian sculptor in London. On complet- 
ing his apprenticeship he remained with his 
master for wages of eighteen shillings a 
week, till he found more lucrative employ- 
ment with Messrs. Coade & Seeley at Lam- 
beth. Heentered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1781, and gained the silver 
medal in November of that year In 1784 
he gained the gold medal fora group,‘Venus 
conducting Helen to Paris.’ In 1785 he 
won the travelling studentship, and went to 
Rome for three years. During that time he 
executed a ‘Mercury’ in marble, and a re- 
cumbent figure of ‘Eve.’ On his return to 
London in 1788 he obtained ample employ- 
ment on monumental work, succeeding to 
much of the practice of John Bacon, R.A. He 
became an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1798, and a member in 1802. His chief 
works are the monuments of military and 
naval heroes in St. Paul’s Cathedral, includ- 
ing those of Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Rod- 
ney, Lord Heathfield, General Le Marchant, 
and Captain Faulkner. The Earl of Egre- 
mont commissioned Rossi to execute several 
works for Petworth ; among others, ‘Celadon 
and Amelia’ and ‘The Boxer.’ He executed 
a colossal ‘ Britannia’ for the Exchange at 
Liverpool, and a statue of the poet Thomson 
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for Sir Robert Peel. The bust of Lord Thur- 
low at Burlington House and a bronze bust of 
James Wyatt in the National Portrait Gallery 
are by Rossi. The prince regent appointed 
Rossi his sculptor, and employed him in the 
decoration of Buckingham Palace, where one 
of the pediments and the frieze of ‘ The Sea- 
sons’ beneath it are his work. He was also 
sculptor in ordinary to William IV. His 
works were in the classical style, as the 
taste of that time conceived it. The monu- 
ments in St. Paul’s are overloaded with 
mythological details, inappropriate to their 
surroundings. Rossi was uninfluenced by 
the examples of Banks and Flaxman, who 
introduced a purer Hellenic style. His em- 
ployment of Italian carvers took much of 
the individuality out of his work. In the 
later years of his life he suffered from ill- 
health and straitened means. He did not 
exhibit at the academy after 1834, and in 
1835 the works which remained at his studio 
in Lisson Grove were exhibited prior to their 
sale by auction. He retired from the Royal 
Academy with a pension shortly before his 
death, which took place at St. John’s Wood 
on 21 Feb. 18389. He was twice married, 
and had eight children by each wife. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1839, 1.547 ; Sandby’s Hist. of Royal Academy, 
1.377-9; Brown’s Nottinghamshire Worthies ; 
English Cyclopedia; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues; Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, ed. 
Gosse, pp. 19,246, 399.] Cc. D. 


ROSSLYN, Earts or. [See Wrpper- 
BURN, ALEXANDER, first earl, 1733-1805; 
Erskine, Sir JAmus St. Ciarr, second earl, 
1762-1837, ] 


ROST, REINHOLD (1822-1896), orien- 
talist, was son of Charles F. Rost, a Lutheran 
minister, who held a position in that church 
akin to the office of archdeacon in this 
country. His mother was Eleonore von 
Glasewald. Born at Hisenburg in Saxen- 
Altenburg on 2 Feb. 1822, Rost was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium in his native town, 
and, after studying under Professors Stickel 
and Gildemeister, graduated Ph.D. at the 
university of Jena in 1847. In the same 
year he came to England, to act as a 
teacher in German at the King’s School, 
Canterbury. After an interval of four years 
(7 Feb. 1851) he was appointed oriental 
lecturer at St. Augustine’s Missionary Col- 
lege, Canterbury, an institution founded by 
royal charter to educate young men for mis- 
sion work, This post he held until his 
death (7 Feb. 1896), a period of nearly half 
a century. 

During his residence in London, while 
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pursuing and considerably extending his 
studies, he was fortunate enough to attract 
the attention of Sir Henry Creswicke Raw- 
linson [q. v.], on whose recommendation 
Rost was elected,in December 1863, secretary 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. This post he 
held for six years. He was thenceforth in 
close and intimate relations with Rawlinson, 
who formed so high an opinion of his learn- 
ing that (1 July 1869) he secured for him 
the coveted position of librarian at the India 
office, on the retirement of Dr. FitzEdward 
Hall. He found the library ascattered mass 
of priceless but unexamined and unarranged 
manuscripts, and left it, to a large extent, an 
organised and catalogued collection, second 
only to thatat the British Museum. Further- 
more, Rost secured for students free admis- 
sion to the library, and gave them full op- 
portunities of consulting the works under his 
charge. More than one secretary of state 
for India gave practical proof of appreciation 
of his zeal and ability by increasing his 
salary; and in 18938, on his retirement—a 
step necessitated by a somewhat strained in- 
terpretation of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act—a special pension was granted him. 
Many distinctions were conferred on him at 
homeand abroad, including honorary member- 
ship of many learned societies, and the com- 
panionship of many foreign orders. He was 
created Hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1877,and 
a companion of the Indian Empire in 1888. 

Rost’s power of assimilating oriental 
tongues has been rarely equalled; and it is 
perhaps no exaggeration to affirm that he 
stood second only to Sir William Jones (1746- 
1794) [q. v.] asa universal linguist. There 
was scarcely a language spoken in the Eastern 
Hemisphere with which Rost was not, at 
least to some extent, familiar: Nor did he 
confine himself to the widely disseminated 
oriental tongues. He pursued his researches 
into unfamiliar, and in many cases almost 
entirely unknown, dialects which are usually 
unheeded by philologists. At St. Augustine’s 
College, in addition to his ordinary lectures 
in Sanscrit, Tamil, Telugu, Arabic, and Urdu, 
he at times gave lessons in the dialects of 
Africa, China, and Polynesia. Rost was fami- 
liar with some twenty or thirty languages in 
all. With some of them his acquaintance, 
although invariably competent, was not pro- 
found. But his mastery of Sanskrit was 
complete, and the breadth of his oriental 
learning led oriental scholars throughout 
the world to consult him repeatedly on points 
of difficulty and doubt. Rost died at Can- 
terbury on 7 Feb. 1896. He married, in 
1863, Minna, daughter of Chief-justice J. F. 
Lane of Magdeburg, and left issue. 
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His published works are: 1. ‘Treatise 
on the Indian Sources of the Ancient Burmese 
Laws,’ 1850. 2. ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Palm Leaf MSS. belonging to the 
Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg,’ 
1852. 3. ‘ Revision of Specimens of Sanscrit 
MSS. published by the Paleographical 
Society,’ 1875. 

He edited Professor H. H. Wilson’s ‘ Es- 
says on the Religions of the Hindus and on 
Sanscrit Literature,’ 5 vols. 1861-5 ; Hodg- 
son’s ‘ Essays on Indian Subjects,’ 2 vols. 
1880; and miscellaneous-papers on Indo- 
China (Triibner’s ‘Oriental Series,’ 4 vols. 
1886-8). The last three volumes of Triib- 
ner’s valuable ‘ Oriental Record’ were pro- 
duced under his supervision, and he edited 
Triibner’s series of ‘Simplified Grammars. 
He contributed notices of books to Luzac’s 
‘Oriental List,’ the articles on ‘ Malay Lan- 
guage and Literature,’ ‘Pali,’ ‘ Rajah,’ and 
‘Thugs’ to the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ and he was a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Atheneum’ and ‘ Academy.’ 

[Personal knowledge; Atheneum, 15 Feb, 
1896 (by Professor Cecil Bendall); Academy, 
15 Feb. 1896 ; memoir by Mr. Tawney in Asiatic 
Quarterly of April 1896 ; information from Dr. 
Maclear, the warden of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. ] A. N. W. 

ROSWORME or ROSWORM, JOHN 
(jt. 1630-1660), engineer-general of the army 
of the Commonwealth, was a German by 
birth, and had served as a military engineer 
on the Continent and in Ireland, previous to 
the outbreak of the Irish insurrection in 1641, 
after which he left Ireland, and in the spring 
of 1642 settled at Manchester. 

On the outbreak of the civil war, Rosworme 
entered into a contract with the principal 
citizens of Manchester to defend the town 
against James Stanley, lord Strange (after- 
wards Karl of Derby) [q.v.], for the next six 
months for a sum of 30/. The day after the 
contract was signed Lord Strange sent a 
present of 1507. to Rosworme, but, ‘ valu- 
ing honesty more than gold,’ Rosworme 
returned it. 

In September the royalist troops, four 
thousand strong, mustered under Strange at 
Warrington, and Rosworme set up posts and 
chains in Manchester to keep out the enemy’s 
horse, and barricaded the ends of the streets 
with mud walls. He completed his provi- 
sional fortification by 23 Sept. 1642. Lord 
Strange arrived before Manchester on the 
following day, and the siege began. After a 
vigorous defence Strange, who had become 
Earl of Derby by hisfather’s death on 29Sept., 
finding his losses, especially of distinguished 
adherents, heavy, raised the siege on 1 Oct. 
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On 24 Dec. 1642 Rosworme took part in a 
sally to prevent Lord Derby making head 
and again attacking Manchester. They broke 
the royalist force at Chowbent and captured 
Leigh, returning within three days. Man- 
chester was thus secured to the parliament, 
and confidence was given to the parliamen- 
tary cause throughout Lancashire and the 
adjoining counties. On 2 Jan. 1643 Lord 
Wharton appointed Rosworme lieutenant- 
colonel of Ashton’s regiment of foot, and in 
February he joined the regiments of Sir John 
Seaton and Colonel Holland in an attack on 
Preston. It was captured by assault on the 
9th, and Rosworme remained to fortify the 
place. 

On the termination of his half-year’s en- 
gagement with Manchester, Rosworme was 
induced to execute a new contract by which 
in return for a yearly salary of 60/., to be paid 
quarterly, during the life of himself and his 
wife, he bound himself to finish the fortifica- 
tions of Manchester and to carry out all mili- 
tary affairs for the safety of the town on all 
occasions. He further agreed to forego his 
position as lieutenant-colonel in Ashton’s 
regiment, and to accept instead the command 
of a foot company of the garrison of Man- 
chester. 

On 1 April 1643, having finished the fortifi- 
cations of Manchester, Rosworme, although 
it was outside his contract, accompanied a 
force to attack Wigan. A gallant assault, 
chiefly by Ashton’s regiment, took the town 
in less than an hour; but the enemy held the 
church, which surrendered after a desperate 
struggle. While Rosworme was receiving the 
garrison’s arms and making preparations for 
their convoy, he found that Colonel Holland, 
the parliamentary commander, had marched 
away, leaving only one company to convoy 
four hundred prisoners, arms, and ordnance 
through a hostile town. There was nothing 
left for him but to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible to Manchester. Holland’s conduct was 
investigated by a committee in London on 
15 April, and Rosworme and others attended 
to give evidence. Holland’s influence and 
his many friends in parliament saved him 
from punishment. Thenceforth, however, 
he became Rosworme’s enemy, and succeed- 
ing in stopping his pay as a captain for a 
year, on the pretext that Rosworme had 
not taken the covenant. 

Rosworme took part in the unsuccessful 
attack on Warrington on 6 April 1643. In 
May he fortified Liverpool. On 5 July the 
Earl of Newcastle, having defeated the par- 
liamentarians at Wisked Hill, Adwalton 
Moor, Yorkshire, and having taken Bradford, 
summoned Manchester. The town sent 
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Rosworme to reconnoitre and strengthen the 
positions of Blackstone Edge and Blackgate, 
by which Lord Newcastle must approach 
Manchester. Considerable works of defence 


were erected, two pieces of ordnance mounted, 


and strong garrisons posted. Newcastle, 
hearing that the positions were impregnable, 
relinquished the project, and went to the siege 
of Hull. In January 1644 Rosworme accom- 
panied Sir Thomas Fairfax to raise the siege of 
Nantwich, and was present at the battle of 
the 25th, returning later to Manchester. In 
August he accompanied Sir John Meldrum 
[q. v.] to the siege of Liverpool; the town 
had been captured by Prince Rupert the 
month before.. Rosworme was master of the 
ordnance and director of the siege, which 
lasted ten weeks; the town capitulated on 
1Nov. In 1645 the royalists again attempted 
to bribe Rosworme into surrendering Man- 
chester, and thus divert the parliamentary 
forces from the siege of York. Having 
learned all the details of the royalists’ 
design, Rosworme disclosed it to the chief 
men of the town, who made ‘ deep protesta- 
tions and promises’ to give him pensions 
amounting in all to 100/., according to their 
means, when peaceshould come. Rosworme 
put the town in such an efficient state of 
defence, and showed so bold a front, that the 
royalists left it alone. He was now in great 
favour, and the town sent an importunate 
petition to the House of Commons for the 
payment of the arrears due to him, and of ‘a 
handsome gratuity for his desert.’ An order 
of council dated 4 Sept. directed the pay- 
ment of the arrears, but admonished the 
Manchester people for the non-payment of 
the stipulated pension ! 

During the plague which broke out in the 
summer Rosworme refused to quit Man- 
chester, and with a dozen of his men rendered 
invaluable assistance to the sick, and main- 
tained order among the inhabitants. He 
received scant reward. His pension was 
unpaid and his pay allowed again to fall into 
arrear because he refused to sign the cove- 
nant. In 1648 his reduced circumstances 
compelled him to visit London to endeavour 
to obtain redress. There he published a 
pamphlet, dated 9 May, containing a violent 
attack upon the twenty-two men who signed 
the agreement with him on behalf of the 
town of Manchester. The Scots were ad- 
vancing south. The town, anticipating 
danger, therefore recalled Rosworme, and 
paid him the arrears of his military pay, but 
not his pension. Towards the end of the 
year the town was again in his debt, and 
he went to London to petition the House of 
Commons. He also wrote a bitterly worded 
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amphlet addressed to the house and to 
airfax, Bradshaw, and Cromwell, entitled 

‘ Good Service hitherto [l-Rewarded, or An 
Historicall Relation of Eight Years Service 
for King and Parliament in and about Man- 
chester and those parts,’ London, 1649. It 
was reprinted by John Palmer in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Siege of Manchester’ in 1822. 
Bradshaw’s advice to the town council to pay 
him (7 July 1649) was not followed. In July 
1651 Rosworme again petitioned parliament 
(see broadsidein Brit. Mus. The Case of Lieut.- 
Coll. Rosworme), and stated that his wife and 
children had to be relieved by strangers. 

On the 19th of the following month 
(August 1651) Rosworme was appointed 
engineer-general of all the garrisons and 
forts in England, with 10s. a day for himself 
and 2s. for his clerk. He went to New 
Yarmouth to report on the ‘fittest places 
for some fortification to prevent the landing 
of foreign forces,’ and in September to the 
Isle of Man to report wiether any defences 
were desirable there. On 17 April 1655 an 
order in council increased his pay by 10s. a 
day when actually on duty, and he was pro- 
moted to be colonel. On 26 June 1659 he 
attended the committee of safety, and on 
19. July he was nominated engineer-general 
of the army, a change of title. There is no 
further record of him. He probably died in 
exile after the Restoration. 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-59 ; Ormerod’s 
Tracts relating to the Military Proceedings in 
Lancashire during the Great Civil War (Chetham 
Soc.) ; Iter Lancastrense (Chetham Soc.) ; Diary 
of the Rev. Henry Newcombe (Chetham Soc.) ; 
A Discourse of the Warr in Lancashire, 1655 
(Chetham Soc.); Vicars’ England’s Parliamen- 
tary Chronicle, God in the Mount, God’s Arke 
and the Burning Bush; Professional Papers of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, Occasional Papers 
Series, vol. xiii, 1887, Military Engineering dur- 
ing the Great Civil War, 1642-9, by Lieutenant- 
colonel W. G. Ross, R.E.; Rushworth’s Histori- 
cal Collections; James Wheeler's Manchester, 
1886; Gardiner’s Great Civil War, 1 ey, 


ROTELANDE, HUE oz, or RUT- 
LAND, HUGH or (7. 1185), Anglo-Nor- 
man poet, was connected with the Eng- 
lish district on the Welsh border. In his 
‘TIpomedon’ (1. 10569) he says, ‘A Cre- 
dehulle a ma meisun.’ The reference is no 
doubt to Credenhill, near Hereford, but De 
La Rue says wrongly Credenhill in Corn- 
hill, and this mistake has been followed by 
Wright and others. It is questionable 
whether Rotelande can mean Rutland, and 
Mr. Ward conjectures that possibly Rhudd- 
Jan is intended. From an allusion in the 
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‘Ipomedon ’ it is clear that Hugh wrote it 
after 1174, The ‘ Prothesilaus’ contains lines 
in honour of Gilbert FitzBalderon, who died 
in 1190-1, and was lord of Monmouth and 
father of John de Monmouth [q. v.] Inanother 
passage of the ‘Ipomedon’ Hugh refers to 
Walter Map as a romance writer like him- 
self [see under Map, Watrer]. Hugh was 
the author of two Anglo-Norman romances 
in verse: 1. ‘Ipomedon,’ a poem, of about 
ten thousand lines, printed at Breslau in 
1889 from Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. vii. and 
Egerton MS. 2515 in the British Museum, 
and a fragment in Rawlinson MS. Misc. 
1370 in the Bodleian Library. Hugh pro- 
fesses to translate from the Latin. It is 
possible that he used the ‘ Fabule’ of Hygi- 
nus. An account of the romance, with some 
extracts, is given in Ward’s ‘Catalogue of 
Romances.’ A critical study of the text was 
published by Signor Adolfo Mussafia in 1890. 
2. ‘Prothesilaus,’ a romance, by Rotelande, 
which is a continuation of the ‘Ipomedon,’ 
is preserved in a manuscript at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. 

[De La Rue’s: Bardes, ii. 285-96 ; Wright's 
Biogr. Brit. Litt. ii. 838; Ward’s Cat. of Ro- 
mances in the Brit. Mus. i. 728-34; Ipomedon, 
ein franzésischer Abenteuerroman, ed. E. Kolbing 
und E. Koschwitz; Sulla critica del testo del 
romanzo in francese antico Ipomedon. Studio 
di Adolfo Mussafia (Kaiserliche Academie der 
Wissenschaften, Sitzungsberichte . Philo- 
sophisch-historische Classe, Vienna, 1890).] 

Cc. L. K. 

ROTHE, BERNARD (1695-1768), Irish 
jesuit. (See Rouru.] 

ROTHE or ROTH, DAVID (1573-1650), 
Roman catholic bishop of Ossory, son of 
John Rothe, was of an Anglo-Irish family 
long settled in Kilkenny, where he was born 
in 1578. Roth, who appears in Latin writings 
as Rothzeus, was educated chiefly at Douay, 
where he graduated in divinity, and he re- 
turned to Ireland about 1609 (Spicilegium 
Ossoriense, i. 235), He entered the Roman 
catholic priesthood, and in alist of ex-students 
of Douay furnished to the archdukes in 1613 
Roth is mentioned as ‘ sacerdos B.D.’ (Cal. 
of Carew MSS. vi. 286). In 1616 he pub- 
lished the first part of his ‘ Analecta Sacra’ 
(the second part appeared in 1617; they were 
probably written 1610-11). Two dedications 
are prefixed to the first part—one to the 
emperor and other orthodox princes, the other 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I, 
as the possible haleyon during whose tender 
years (nidulatio) King James might be in- 
duced to give peace to the church. The 
second part was dedicated to Cornelius 


O’Devany [q. v.] 
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In 1619 Roth published a third part, under 
the title ‘De Processu Martyriali,’ and the 
entire work remains as an impeachment of 
English ecclesiastical policy in Ireland under 
Elizabeth and James I. An answer was pub- 
lished in 1624 by Thomas (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Ryves [q. v.] This was the period 
of Roth’s greatest literary activity. 

Roth was appointed bishop of Ossory by 
Pope Paul IV in September or October 
1618. The consistorial act describes him as 
‘a priest of Ossory, forty-five years old, 
master in theology, protonotary apostolic, 
vicar-general of Armagh, in which post he 
has conducted himself well for several years, 
and worthy of promotion to the episcopate’ 
(Mibernia Dominicana, p. 869; Bravy). He 
doubtless virtually ruled the diocese of Os- 
sory for some years previously, as well as 
acting as deputy of Peter Lombard, the 
primate of Ireland, who never visited his 
see of Armagh, On 4 Sept. 1624 commenda- 
tory letters, signed by Roth as vice-primate, 
were sent from Ireland to all whom they 
might concern in favour of the Irish College 
at Paris, and of the Capuchin order (Spicile- 
gium Ossoriense, i, 133-6). In a letter to 
Peter Lombard, dated 17 Sept. 1625 (7d. p. 
137), he says that all in Ireland lived in 
dread of the plague, and that ‘few or no 
catholics die among so many that are on 
every side carried to their graves.’ The 
puritans, however, gave out that the plague 
was a judgment for the non-execution of 
laws against recusants. 

In February 1629-30 Roth was one of 
seven Irish bishops who petitioned the Ro- 
man court for an increase of the hierarchy 
in England (26. p. 164). Roth was no longer 
vice-primate, but he was senior bishop of 
Treland, and was allowed a kind of leader- 
ship (2. pp. 190-1). On 15 Nov. 1634 the 
bishop of Ferns wrote that Roth, though 
somewhat infirm, acted as a sentinel, keep- 
ing bishops, priests, and friars in order. 
‘Some censure him as being over zealous, 
but in truth we stand in need of such a 
monitor in these regions of license and li- 
berty’ (76. p. 199). In May 1635 Roth was 
allowed to appoint Dr. Edmund O’Dwyer, 
afterwards bishop of Limerick, to represent 
his diocese at Rome (2b. p. 200). In July 
1641 he felt the weight of years, and asked 
for a coadjutor (2b. p. 211); but he found 
time to attend to the diocese of Ferns, then 
vacant by the death of his friend and relative, 
Dr. Roche. Between September 1637 and 
1639 Roth had been seeking to make peace 
in the diocese of Killaloe, where the clergy 
were on bad terms with their bishop. ‘Know- 
ing,’ he wrote, ‘ that the jars and strifes of my 
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countrymen among themselves have from 
ancient times, at home and abroad, every- 
where and always injured the whole nation, 
I have, during some thirty years’ wrestlings 
in this arena, notoriously made it my chief 
work to make an end of useless altercations’ 


(2b. p. 235). 

Until 1641 Roth lived quietly at Kilkenny. 
The Irish rebellion broke out on 23 Oct. of 
that year; the protestant clergy were ex- 
pelled, and Roth took possession of the 
deanery, which he retained till just before 
his death. In 1642 the portreeve of Irish- 
town was sworn to him according to ancient 
custom. Kilkenny became the capital of the 
confederate catholics, and Roth was one of 
the bishops who signed the decrees of the 
great ecclesiastical congregation held there in 
May 1642 (2b. i. 262, in Latin; Confederation 
and War, ii.34,in English). In June he signed 
a letter calling upon Clanricarde to make 
common cause with his coreligionists (Con- 
Sederationand War, vol.i. p. li). In July he 
was one of those who petitioned the king, 
through Ormonde, for an audience, and begged 
him to construe their acts as those of loyal 
men against ‘the puritan party in England, 
who seek in all things to limit you, our 
king, and govern us, your people’ (7d. ii. 48). 
When the confederates formed their general . 
assembly, Roth sat as a peer; but his age 
prevented him from being one of the supreme 
council, which was elected in October, and 
which directed everything until Rinuccini 
came, According to John Lynch [q. v.], he 
was the person chiefly instrumental in giving 
form and order to the confederacy (GRAVES 
and Prim, p. 295). After the cessation of 
arms with Ormonde in 1648, there was a 
meeting of bishops at Waterford for the pur- 
pose of announcing their full adhesion to the 
decrees of the council of Trent. Roth did 
not attend, but in January 1643-4 he signed 
the act of adhesion for himself and for the 
clergy of his diocese (Spicilegium Ossoriense, 
ii. 17). In this year Roth presented a silver- 
gilt monstrance, which still exists, to his 
cathedral of St. Canice (GravzEs and PRIM, 
p- 40), and also erected a handsome tomb for 
himself in the lady-chapel, with an inscription 
recording that he had restored the church 
to its proper use and whipped heresy out 
of it. The reference to heresy was chiselled 
out by Bishop John Parry (d. 1677) [q. v.], 
but 08) rest of the memorial remains (2d. 
p: 298). 

The nuncio Rinuccini reached Kilkenny 
on 12 Nov. 1645, and was met by the aged 
Roth at the door of St. Canice’s. ‘ He of- 
fered me the aspersorium and incense,’ says 
Rinuccini, ‘and, conducting me to the high 
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altar, delivered an address suitable to the 


ceremony’ (Embassy, p. 91). There was. 


nevertheless a certain antagonism between 
the nuncio and the bishop of the diocese, 
whose catholicism was rather Anglo-Irish 
than ultramontane (cf. Spicilegiwm Ossoriense, 
i. 294), In the internecine struggle between 
nuncio and council, Roth was generally for 
the native notables and against the Italian 
emissary. He seldom left his house, but was 
much consulted, and was against extreme 
courses. In January 1648 Rinuccini reported 
to Pope Innocent X that Roth was‘ extremely 
old and inefficient, and no longer able to fulfil 
any of his duties’ (Embassy, p. 365), but he 
found afew months later that Roth hadvigour 
enough to take the lead in nullifying the in- 
terdict fulminated by the nuncio on 27 May 
against all who were willing to treat with 
Inchiquin (2d. p.899). Assoon as Rinuccini 
was clear of Ireland, he urged the suspen- 
sion of Roth, as ‘the first to refuse obedience 
totheinterdict, as though he were thesupreme 
judge and owned no superior’ (7b. p. 467). 

00 late to be of any real use, peace was 
made between Ormonde and the confederates. 
On 17 Jan. 1648-9, with other Anglo-Irish 
prelates, Roth signed a letter protesting their 
loyalty, and their satisfaction at being friends 
with the king’s lieutenant. ‘The substance 
of the peace,’ they say, ‘as to the concessions 
for religion, is better than the sound’ (Con- 
federation and War, vii. 213). In March 
Roth was one of four bishops who addressed 
the pope in favour of the Capuchins (Spicv- 
legium Ossoriense, i. 322). In August follow- 
ing he describes himself as ‘old and bedrid’ 
(Mourrxy, p. 312), but was carried about in 
a litter to minister to sufferers from the plague 
(7%6.) At the beginning of March 1650, when 
Cromwell was approaching Kilkenny, he 
was ‘carried out in a vehicle prepared for 
flight, stripped of his raiment, wrapped in 
a common cloak hopping with vermin, and 
put away in some wretched place where 
he died in the following month’ (Spicile- 
gium Ossoriense, i. 341). This was written 
on 6 June by Archbishop Fleming, Roth’s 
metropolitan, who was in Ireland at the time. 
‘ Locus abjectus’ does not mean ‘ loathsome 
dungeon,’ as Father Murphy assumes. Bi- 
shop Lynch, who wrote from Clonfert be- 
tween three and four months after Roth’s 
death, says he ‘attempted to escape, but. was 
brought back by the enemy, stripped of his 
raiment and mocked [illusus], but allowed 
to enter the nearest house, where he died.’ 
Probably the aged bishop was harboured by 
poor but faithful friends in some squalid 
tenement (GRAVES and PRIM, p. 296). Ax- 
tell’s regiment was quartered in the cathe- 
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dral, where Roth had prepared his tomb. 
His remains were consequently laid in St. 
Mary’s church with the usual ceremonies, 
and without interference by the conquerors. 
A portrait of Roth, perhaps by an Italian in 
Rinuccini’s suite, is preserved at Jenkins- 
town, co. Kilkenny, and reproduced by 
Graves and Prim, who mention other relics. 

Of Roth’s great learning there can be no 
doubt, though he was not free from the cre- 
dulity which besets hagiologists. Thomas 
Messingham, moderator of the Irish seminary 
at Paris, describes him~as ‘doctissimus et 
accuratissimus.’ It is still more to the point 
that he corresponded with the protestant 
champion Ussher, who acknowledges con- 
siderable obligations, and calls him learned, 
illustrious, and ‘a most diligent investigator 
of his country’s antiquities.’ He was all his 
life more or less occupied with an ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland; but no such work 
was published, and the only part known to 
exist is a fragment on the diocese of Ossory, 
of which there are manuscript copies in the 
British Museum and in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It has been accurately described 
by Graves, and partly printed in the ‘Irish 
Archeological (Kilkenny) Society’s Journal’ 
for 1859, and adversely criticised by John 
Hogan in the same journal for 1871. Roth’s 
‘ Hierographia Hiberniz,’ an account of the 
Irish saints, was never printed, but was used 
and quoted by Ussher. 

Besides the ‘ Analecta,’ of which Cardinal 
Moran published a complete edition in 1884, 
Roth published: 1. ‘ Brigida Thaumaturga, 
sive dissertatio partim encomiasticainlaudem 
ipsius sancte,’ &c., Paris, 1620, 2. ‘Hibernia 
resurgens, sive refrigerium antidotale adver- 
sus morsum serpentis antiqui,’ &c., Rouen, 
1621; and another edition at Cologne in the 
same year. His ‘De Nominibus Hibernie 
tractatus’ and ‘Elucidationes in Vitam 
S. Patricii a Joscelino scriptam’ are printed 
in Messingham’s ‘Florilegium Insule Sanc- 
torum,’ Paris, 1624. 

[Journal of the Hist. and Archzolog. Assoc. 
of Ireland, 4th ser. vii. 501, 620; Moran’s 
Spicilegium Ossoriense, vols. i. and ii.; Graves 
and Prim’s Hist. of St. Canice’s Cathedral ; 
Rinuccini’s Embassy in Ireland, English transl. ; 
Ware’s Bishops (art. ‘Griffith Williams’) and 
Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris; Contemporary 
Hist. of Affairs in Ireland, and Hist. of Con- 
federationand Warin Ireland, ed. Gilbert; Brady’s 
Episcopal Succession; Murphy’s Cromwell in 
Ireland; Walsh’s Hist. of the Remonstrance, 
1674, to which the Kilkenny queries and Roth’s 
answers are appended; Catalogue of the Lough 
Fea Library, p. 294, where Ussher’s references 
to Roth are collected; Brennan’s Ecclesiastical 
Hist. of Ireland ; Hogan’s Kilkenny (Kilkenny, 
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1884); Healy’s Hist. of Kilkenny (Kilkenny, 
1893); ef. arts, Rinuccini, Giovanni Battista, 
and Walsh, Peter. ] R. B-t. 
ROTHE, MICHAEL (1661-1741), Irish 
general in the French service, born at Kil- 
kenny on 29 Sept. 1661, was the second son 
of Edward Rothe (‘ FitzPeter’), the great- 
grandson of John Rothe of Kilkenny, father 
of David Rothe [q.v.], bishop of Ossory, by 
Catherine (Archdekin). In 1686 the army 
in Ireland was remodelled and increased, and 
Michael Rothe received a commission as 
lieutenant in the king’s royal Irish regiment 
of footguards, of which the Duke of Or- 
monde was colonel. At the revolution 
the regiment maintained its allegiance to 
James II, under the command of its lieu- 
tenant-colonel, William Dorrington (by 
whose name it afterwards became known), 
and Rothe was promoted captain in the com- 
mand of the first or king’s own company. 
By James’s charter he was named an alder- 
man of Kilkenny. He served with his re- 
giment throughout the campaign of 1689-91, 
and fought at the battle of the Boyne (1 July 
1690), where his kinsman, Thomas Rothe of 
the Irish lifeguards, lost his life. After the 
treaty of Limerick his regiment elected to 
enter the French service, and set sail for 
France in the autumn of 1691. For his ad- 
hesion to the Stuart cause, Rothe was at- 
tainted and his estate forfeited; his large 
brick mansion in Kilkenny was sold at Chi- 
chester House, Dublin, in 1708, and pur- 
chased for 45/7. by Alderman Isaac Mukins 
(cf. O' Hart, Landed Gentry, p. 5138; Lup- 
wicH, Antiquities of Irish-town, p. 487; 
Hoean, Kilkenny). On theirarrivalin France 
the Irish regiments were mustered at Vannes 
in the south of Brittany, and were there re- 
viewed by JamesIIin January 1692. Rothe’s 
regiment was incorporated with the Irish 
brigades in the service of France, and was 
stationed in Normandy as part of the army 
destined for the invasion of England. This 
design was frustrated by the English victory 
off Cape La Hogue; but in 1698 Rothe saw 
active service in Flanders under the Marshal 
de Luxembourg, taking part in the capture 
of Huy, the battle of Landen, where Wil- 
liam III and the allies were defeated on 
29 July 1698, and the taking of Charleroi in 
the following October. In 1694 he served 
with the army of Germany, and in 1695 
with the army of the Moselle. After the 
peace of Ryswick, King James’s regiment of 
footguards was formed, by an order dated 
27 Feb. 1698, into the regiment of Dorring- 
ton, and Rothe was made its lieutenant- 
colonel by commission of 27 April. Pro- 
moted colonel in May 1701, he served during 
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that year with the army of Germany under 
the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal de Ca- 
tinat. In 1703 he joined the army of Villars 
in the Vosges, and took part in the capture 
of Kehl, the storming of Hornberg in the 
Black Forest, the combat of Munderkingen, 
and the first battle of Hochstadt, in which 
the French gained the day; he did not fol- 
low Villars in 1704 in his campaign against 
the Camisards, but served under his succes- 
sor, Marshal Marsin, and shared in the rout 
of the French at Blenheim, where his regi- 
ment had the good fortune to escape being 
captured. Created brigadier, by brevet dated 
18 April 1706, he was again attached to the 
army of the Rhine under Villars, and was 
present at the reduction of Drusenheim, of 
Lauterburgh, and of the [le de Marquisat 
(Mém. de Maréchal Villars, ed. Vogiié, 1887, 
ii. 202, 218). In 1707, under the same gene- 
ral, he was at the carrying of the lines of 
Stolhoffen, the reduction of Etlingen, of 
Pfortzeim, of Winhing, of Schorndort, at the 
defeat and capture of General Janus, the 
surrender of Suabsgemund, and the affair of 
Seckingen, while, by order of 31 Oct., he 
was employed during the winter in Alsace. 
He continued with the army of the Rhine 
under Berwick until June 1709, when he was 
transferred to Flanders and highly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Malplaquet. 
In the absence of Dorrington he commanded 
his regiment, which was engaged, in the 
centre, in the very hottest of the battle. 
‘When the left of the French army recoiled 
before the tremendous fire of the British 
right, Villars brought up the Irish brigade 
to its support. Rothe and Cautillon led a 
successful charge, crying ‘Forward, brave 
Irishmen! Long live King James III!’ 
Thirty officers of his regiment were killed. 
Appointed maréchal-de-camp or major-gene- 
ral by brevet of 29 March 1710, and being 
next in command to M. du Puy de Vauban 
in the remarkable defence of Bethune against 
the Duke of Marlborough, he so distinguished 
himself that Louis XTV, by brevet of 15 Dec., 
named him for the second commandership of 
the order of St. Louis that should become 
vacant (see BropRIcK, Hist. of the late War, 
1713, p. 334). After serving another sixteen 
months in Flanders, he obtained this honour 
on 9 April 1712, and served during -the fol- 
lowing summer at the taking of Douay, 
Quesnoy, and Bouchain. In 1713 he took a 
prominent part under Villars in the reduc- 
tion of Friburg and Landau by the army 
of the Rhine. Upon the death of Lieu- 
tenant-general Dorrington on 11 Dec. 1718, 
by commission dated the following day the 
command of the regiment was transferred tc 
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Rothe, and hence became known as the ‘re- 
giment of Rothe,’ a name which it bore for 
forty-eight years; during the whole of this 
period it continued to wear the scarlet and 
blue uniform of the ‘ King’s Own Footguards’ 
(British). In 1719 Rothe joined the army of 
Spain under the Duke of Berwick, and com- 
manded his regiment at the reduction of 
Fontarabia and San Sebastian, and the siege 
of Rosas (cf. Wuizson, Duke of Berwick, 
Marshal of France, pp. 480 sq.) At the end 
of the campaign he wascreated, on 13 March 
1720, lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
king. His militaryskill and dauntlesscourage 
had attracted attention in England as well 
as on the continent. The author of ‘A 
Letter to Sir Robert Sutton for disbanding 
the Irish Regiments’ (Amsterdam, August 
1727) speaks of Rothe’s ‘memorable actions’ 
and ‘immortal reputation’ for courage, and 
in a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, dated 
from Scotland in'1716, the Pretender wrote, 
‘I should have mentioned before that Rothe 
or Dillon I must have; one I can spare you, 
but not both; and, maybe, Dillon would be 
useful in Ireland.’ Rothe could have gone 
only at the expense of the commission he 
held from the French king, and prudently 
refused to make the sacrifice... He continued 
colonel-proprietor of his regiment until May 
1738, when he made over the command to 
his son. He died at Paris, in his eightieth 
year, on 2 May 1741. He married Lady 
Catherine (1685-1763), youngest daughter 
of Charles, second earl of Middleton [q.v.], 
by Lady Catherine, daughter of Robert 
Brudenel, first earl of Cardigan. . By her he 
left an only son, Charles Edward Rothe, born 
23 Dec. 1710, who was granted a commission 
in his father’s regiment as captain en second 
on 28 May 1719, took over the colonelcy on 
28 May 1733, was made brigadier on 20 Feb. 
1748, served at Dettingen and, with much 
distinction, at Fontenoy, and was made lieu- 
tenant-general of the Irish and Scottish troops 
in the service of France on 31 March 1759. 
Hemet his death by an accident while residing 
at his chateau of Haute-Fontaine in Picardy 
on 16 Aug. 1766 (see Pux, Occurrences, 6 Sept. 
1766). He married Lucie (1728-1804), only 
daughter of Lucius Henry Cary, fifth vis- 
count Falkland, by his second wife, Laura, 
daughter of Lieutenant-general Arthur Dil- 
lon, and by her left a daughter Lucie (d. 
1782), who married in 1769 (as his first 
wife) her cousin, General Arthur Dillon, 
colonel of Dillon’s regiment, and one of the 
victims of ‘the Terror’ (14 April 1794). 
[Journal of the Hist. and Archeolog. Assoc. 
of Ireland, 4th ser. vii. 501, 620 (a valuable 
paper on the Rothe family, by Mr. G. D. Burt- 
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chaell); O’Callaghan’s Hist, of the Irish Bri- 
gades, pp, 94-6 ; O’Hart’s Irish pedigrees, p. 655, 
and Landed Gentry, p. 561; O’Conor’s Military 
Hist. of the Irish Nation ; D’Alton’s King James’s 
Trish Army Lists; Mémoire Hist. concernant 
YOrdre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, Paris, 
1785; Dictionnaire Historique, Paris, 1759; 
Journal de Marquis de Dangeau, 1859, xiii. 
131, 208, xviii. 169, 260; Campagnes de divers 
Maréchals de France, Amsterdam, 1773, Table, 
s.v. Rodth; Mémoires du Maréchal de Villars, 
ed. Vogiié, 1887, ii, 80, 104, 119; Pelet’s Mé- 
moires Militaires, vols. iii. iv.; Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 2nd Rep. App. p. 257.] Tis: 


ROTHE, ROBERT. (1550-1622), anti- 
quary, born on 28 April 1550, was eldest son 
of David Rothe, ‘sovereign’ of Kilkenny in 
1541, and commissioner for the county in 
1558, by his wife Anstace, daughter of Patrick 
Archer of Kilkenny. David Rothe [q. v.], 
bishop of Ossory, was his first cousin, and 
Michael Rothe [q. v.] the general was lineally 
descended from the bishop’s father. Robert 
was a Dublin barrister, and at an early age 
became standing counsel and agent to his 
kinsman, Thomas Butler, tenth earl of Or- 
monde [q. v.] In 1574 he went to London 
on Ormonde’s business, and; obtained for him- 
self.a confirmation of arms from William 
Dethick, York herald, He was elected M.P. 
for the county of Kilkenny in 1585. He 
was exempted in 1587 from the composition 
levied on the county; and ‘in consideration 
of his services and great losses in the time of 
the late rebellion [of Tyrone in 1598], and to 
encourage him in his loyalty,’ he was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1602 part of the 
possessions of the priory of Kells. The 
grant was confirmed in 1607. 

In the charter creating Kilkenny a city 
(1609) he is named. as first alderman and 
recorder. He was also the first mayor. Be- 
sides his residence in the city of Kilkenny, 
he had places at Kilcreene and Tullagh- 
maine, At the latter he built bridges, and 
left directions for keeping them in repair. 
He was elected a bencher of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, and served as treasurer in 1620. He 
died on 18 Dec. 1622, in his seventy-third 

ear. 
: Rothe was author of two valuable histo- 
rical works, still remaining in manuscript, 
viz.: 1. ‘A Register containing the Pedigree 
of the Honourable Thomas, late Earl of Or- 
mond and Ossory, and of his ancestors and 
cousins, both lineal and collateral, as well 
since the Conquest as before. . . . Collected 
and gathered out of sundry Records and 
evidences. .. . in 1616” This manuscript, 
numbered F. 3. 16, No. 13 in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, revised by the writer's 
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grandson, Sir Robert Rothe, was extensively 
used by Carte in his ‘ Life of Ormond” A 
copy is in the possession of The O’Conor 
Don (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 224). 
2. ‘A Register or Breviat of the Antiquities 
and Statuts of the towne of Kilkenny, with 
other antiquities collected by me, Robert 
Rothe, esquier, as well out of severall books, 
charters, evidences, and rolls,’ &c., the earliest 
compilation extant in connection with local 
Irish history. It is fully described by Mr. 
J. T. Gilbert, of the Public Record Office, 
Dublin, in the Second Report of the Histo- 
rical Manuscripts Commission, 1871, pp. 257— 
263. It is at present in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

A third evidence of Rothe’s antiquarian 
and genealogical learning is his will, which 
covers twenty-nine sheets of parchment, and 
sets out the limitations in descent of his estate 
to the sixteenth degree. In it he directs 
the building of a chapel at Tullaghmaine, 
the maintenance of the Rothe chapel at St. 
Mary’s Church, Kilkenny, and the enlarge- 
ment of the poorhouse built by his grand- 
father, Robert Rothe (d. 1548), in the city of 
Kilkenny. 

Rothe was twice married: first, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Fowke Comerford of Cal- 
lan, and sister of Gerald Comerford, M.P. for 
Callan in 1584, attorney-general, and baron 
of the court of exchequer 1604, by whom 
he had three sons—David, Richard, and 
Piers—and four daughters. By his second 
wife, Margaret Archer, he had no issue. 

Rothe’s eldest son, David, was father of Sir 
Robert Rothe (d. 1664), who was knighted 
by the lord-lieutenant, Ormonde, in 1648-9, 
and forfeited his estates in Kilkenny on 
Cromwell’s reduction of Ireland, but was 
restored by Charles IIin 1663. Sir Robert’s 
grandson, Robert Rothe of Tullaghmaine, 
became lieutenant-colonel in Lord Mount- 
cashel’s regiment ; he afterwards entered the 
French service, and was killed in Flanders 
in 1709, when the senior branch of the Rothe 
family became extinct. 

Rothe’s second son, Richard, was grand- 
father of William Rothe or Routh, a captain 
in the French service, who was killed in 
Flanders in August 1710. This Captain 
Rothe was father of Bernard Routh (1695- 
1768) [q. v.], the jesuit. 


[The Family of Rothe of Kilkenny, by G. D. 
Burtchaell, LL.B., in the Journal of the Roy. 
Hist. and Archeol. Association, Ireland (origi- 
nally the Kilkenny Archzol. Soc.), vii. 501-37, 
620-54, with a pedigree; Cal. of Fiants, ed. 
Morrin, also in Rep. of Deputy-Keeper of Re- 
cords in Ireland; Ware’s Ireland, ii. 101, 102; 
Carte’s Life of Ormond, introduction, passim ; 
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Cal. of the Carew MSS. ; Book of Howth; Russell 


and: Prendergast’s Cal. of Irish State Papers, 
1606-8 ; O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, ii. 379, and 
his Landed Gentry, pp. 263, 856; O’Callaghan’s 
Irish Brigades in the Service of France, p. 91; 
Gilbert’s Hist. Manuscripts of Ireland, p. 308 ; 
information from the Rev. J. K. Abbott, librarian 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and from J. T. Gil- 
bert, LL.D., librarian of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy.] C. F.S. 


ROTHERAM, CALEB, D.D. (1694- 
1752), dissenting minister and tutor, was 
born on 7 March 1694 at Great Salkeld, 
Cumberland. He was educated at the gram- 
mar school of Great Blencow, Cumberland, 
under Anthony Ireland, and prepared for 
the ministry in the academy of Thomas 
Dixon, M.D. [q. v.]at Whitehaven. In 1716 
he became minister of the dissenting con- 
gregation at Kendal, Westmoreland. After 
Dixon’s death (1729) he took up the work of 
a dissenting academy (1733) at Kendal, 
where he educated about one hundred and 
twenty laymen, including Jeremiah Dyson 
(q. v.], and fifty-six divinity students, of 
whom the most distinguished was George 
Walker (1735 ?-1807) [q. v.] In 1743 he 
visited Edinburgh, where he was admitted 
M.A., and gained the degree of D.D. by pub- 
lic disputation on 27 May. His theology, 
and that of most of his divinity pupils, was 
Arian. In 1751 his health failed; leaving 
his congregation and academy in charge of 
Richard Simpson, he went to Hexham, 
Northumberland, to stay with his eldest son, 
a physician. He died at Hexham on8 June 
1752, and was buried in the south aisle of the 
abbey church, where is a mural monument to 
his memory. His second son was in the 
army. His third son, Caleb (1738-1796), 
educated at Kendal (the academy ceased in 
1758) and Daventry, was ordained minister 
of Kendal on 21 April 1756; he was a friend 
and correspondent of Priestley, and was ap- 
parently the first unitarian minister who 
officiated (1781) in Scotland [see CHRISTIE, 
Wit1am]. The elder Rotheram published 
‘Dissertatio ... de Religionis Christians 
Evidentia,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1743, 4to. 


[Funeral Sermon by James Daye, 1752; Me- 
moir, with biographical list of divinity students 
{by William Turner], in Monthly Repository, 
1810, pp. 217 8q.; Turner’s Lives of Eminent 
Unitarians, 1840, i. 359.sq.; manuscript records 
of Provincial Meeting of Cumberland and West- 
moreland.] AG. 


ROTHERAM, EDWARD (1753?-1830), 
captain in the navy, son of John Rotheram, 
M.D., was born at Hexham in Northumber- 
land, probably in 1753. His father shortly 
afterwards moved to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Rotheram 
where he was physician of the infirmary for 
many years. Professor John Rotheram (d. 
1804) [q. v.] was his elder brother. He is 

_ said to have first gone to sea in a collier. In 
April 1777 he entered the navy as able sea- 
man on boardthe Centaur in the Channel. He 
was in a very short time rated a midshipman 
and master’s mate. After three years in 
the Centaur he was moved, in April 1780, to 
the Barfleur, carrying the flag of vice-admiral 
Barrington, and on 13 Oct. 1780 was ap- 
pointed acting-lieutenant of the Monarch, 
one of the ships which went out to the West 
Indies with Sir Samuel (afterwards Viscount) 
Hood [q. v.], was with Hood in the actions 
off Martinique on 29 April 1781, off the 
Chesapeake on 5 April 1781, at St. Kitts in 
January, and in the actionsof 9 and 12 April 
1782. In 1783 she returned to England, 
and on 19 April Rotheram was confirmed in 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1787 he was in 
the Bombay Castle ; in 1788 in the Culloden; 
in 1790 in the Vengeance, all in the Channel. 
In October 1790 he was again appointed to 
the Culloden, and, continuing in her, was 
present in the action of 1 June 1794. When 
the French ship Vengeur struck, Rotheram 
was sent in command of the party which 
took possession of her, and when it was clear 
that the ship was sinking, Rotheram by his 
energy and cool self-possession succeeded in 
saving many of her crew (Naval Chron. 
xiv. 469; CARLYLE, Miscell. Essays, ‘The 
Sinking of the Vengeur’). On 6 July 1794 
Rotheram was promoted to the rank of 
commander. In 1795 and 1796 he com- 
manded the Camel store-ship in the Mediter- 
ranean, and from 1797 to 1800 the Hawk 
in the North Sea and the West Indies. In 
the summer of 1800 he brought home the 
Lapwing as acting-ecpiain, and was con- 
firmed in the rank on 27 Aug. In December 
1804 he was appointed to the Dreadnought 
as flag-captain to Vice-admiral Cuthbert 
(afterwards Lord) Collingwood [q. v.] On 
10 Oct. 1805 he followed Collingwood to the 
Royal Sovereign, and commanded her in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. Itis said that 
prior to the battle there was some bitterness 
between him and Collingwood which Nelson 
removed, saying that in the presence of the 
enemy all Englishmen should be as brothers. 
On 4 Nov. Collingwood appointed him to 
the Bellerophon, vacant by the death of 
Captain John Cooke ; he commanded her in 
the Channel till June 1808, when she was 
put out of commission. Rotheram had no 
further service, but was nominated a C.B. 
in 1815, and in 1828 was appointed one of 
the captains of Greenwich Hospital. He died 
of apoplexy on 2 Nov. 1830, in the house of 
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his friend Richard Wilson of Bildeston in 
Suffolk. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 298 ; 
Service-book in the Public Record Office; Naval 
Chronicle, xiv. 469; Gent. Mag. 1830, ii. 565.] 

J. K.L. 


ROTHERAM, JOHN = (1725-1789), 
theologian, second of the three sons of the 
Rev. William Rotherham—as the father 
spelt his name—master of the free grammar 
school of Haydon Bridge, Northumberland, 
was born there on 22 June 1725, and was 
educated at his father’s school. He was 
entered at Queen’s College, Oxford, as batler, 
on 21 Feb. 1744-5, being partly maintained 
by his elder brother, the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
theram, professor in Codrington College, 
Barbados. He graduated B.A. in 1748-9, 
and then proceeded to Barbados as tutor to 
the two sons of the Hon. Mr. Frere, arriving 
in the island on 20 Jan. 1749-50. In 1761 
he accepted the post of assistant in Codring- 
ton College. 

While dwelling with the Frere family 
Rotheram wrote his first work: ‘The Force 
of the Argument for the Truth of Chris- 
tianity drawn from a Collective View of 
Prophecy,’ 1752, which was prompted by a 
controversy between Sherlock, bishop of 
London, and Dr.Conyers Middleton [q.v.] His 
increased leisure when connected with the 
college enabled him to produce the larger 
volume: ‘ A Sketch of the One Great Argu- 
ment, formed from the several concurring 
Evidences for the Truth of Christianity’ 
(1754 and 1763). For these ‘ services to re- 
ligion’ he was, though absent in the colonies, 
created M.A. on 11 Dec. 1753 by special de- 
cree of Oxford University, In 1757 he re- 
turned to England. 

Rotheram accepted, on arriving in Lon- 
don, the curacy of Tottenham in Middlesex, 
and held it until 1766. From 1760 to 1767 
he enjoyed a Percy fellowship at University 
College, Oxford, and he was also one of the 

reachers at the royal chapel, Whitehall. 
His talents attracted the attention of Richard 
Trevor [q. v.], bishop of Durham, who be- 
stowed on him the rectory of Ryton, where 
he remained from February 1766 to1769. On 
80 Oct. 1769 he was appointed by the same 
patron to the valuable rectory of Houghton- 
le-Spring, which he continued to hold until 
his death, and from 1778 to 1783, when he 
resigned the benefice in favour of his nephew, 
Richard Wallis, he was vicar of Seaham. 
He was chaplain to Bishop Trevor, on whom 
he preached a funeral sermon at Newcastle 
on 27 July 1771, and to Trevor’s successor 
in the see; he was elected proctor in con- 
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vocation in 1774, and he was a trustee of 
Lord Crewe’s charity. 

His health declining after the death of his 
brother Thomas at Houghton in 1782, he was 
struck by palsy at Bamburgh Castle, when 
visiting Archdeacon Sharp, and died there on 
16 July 1789. His remains were laid near 
the grave of his brother, in the chancel of 
Houghton church, and a marble tablet was 
erected to his memory. . 

Besides the two works noticed and single 
sermons, Rotheram. published: 1. ‘An 
Apology for the Athanasian Creed ’(anon.), 
1760; 2nd edit. with his name in 1762. 
This was answered anonymously in 1773 
probably by the Rev. William Adams (1706- 
1789) [q.v.] 2. ‘An Essay on Faith and its 
Connection with Good Works,’ 1766 (4th 
edit. corrected, 1772; new edit. 1801), the 
substance of a course of sermons before the 
university of Oxford; the portion dealing 
with ‘The Origin of Faith’ was published 
separately in 1761 and 17638. 3.‘ Three Ser- 
mons on Public Occasions before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1766, all previously 
published separately. 4. ‘An Essay on 
Establishments in Religion, with Remarks 
on the Confessional’ (anon.), 1767; reprinted 
in the ‘Churchman Armed,’ 1814, 1. 183-276, 
and answered by the Rev. Caleb Fleming and 
others (Gent. Mag. 1780, p. 508). .5. ‘An 
Essay on the Distinction between the Soul 
and Body of Man,’ 1781. 6. ‘An Essay on 
Human Liberty,’ 1782. 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. 
vill, 193-5, 1x. 247-9, 687 ; Gent. Mag. 1789, ii. 
764; Radcliffe Letters (Oxford Hist. Soc. ix.) p. 
27; Surtees’s Durham, i. 177-8, 271.] 

WwW. Pc. 


ROTHERAM, JOHN (1750?-1804), pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at St. Andrews, 
son of John Rotheram, M.D., and elder bro- 
ther of Edward Rotheram [q. v.], was pro- 
bably born at Hexham about 1750. He 
received the rudiments of his education at 
Newcastle grammar school, his mathematical 
and philosophical studies being directed by 
his father, assisted by Charles Hutton [q. v. |, 
who was then a tutor in the school. He 
peu’ his education at the university: of 

psala, Sweden, graduating there, and be- 
coming a pupil of Linnzeus and Bergmann. 
He returned to Newcastle previous to 1770, 
and some years afterwards he settled in Edin- 
burgh. When William Smellie published 
his ‘ Philosophy of Natural History’ (2 vols. 
1790-5), he attacked the botanical system of 
Linnzus, and Rotheram replied to Smellie’s 
strictures in a pamphlet which attracted 
some notice. In 1793 he became coadjutor 
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to Professor Joseph Black in the chemistry 
chair at Edinburgh University. In Novem- 
ber 1795 he was elected professor of natural 
philosophy at St. Andrews University. Here 
he discharged his duties with diligence and 
credit. He died at St. Andrews of apoplexy 
on 6 Nov. 1804. He is described as ‘a man 
of very extensive learning.’ His published 
works were: 1. ‘A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of Water,’ 
1770. 2. ‘Sexes of the Plants Vindicated, 
against William Smellie’s Philosophy of 
Natural History,’ 1790. 3. ‘ Edinburgh New 
Dispensatory,’ 1794. He edited in 1797, from 
a manuscript in St. Andrew’s University 
Library, George Martine’s ‘ Reliquiz Divi 
Andre.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1804 ii. 1079, 1830 ii. 565; Scots 
Mag. lvii. 750, lxvi. 888; Allibone’s Dict. ii.1877; 
Dundee Advertiser, 23 Nov. 1804.] A. H. M. 


ROTHERHAM, Sir JOHN (1630- 
1696?), lawyer, son of Thomas Atwood 
Rotherham, vicar of Pirton, Hertfordshire, 
and of Boreham, Essex, was baptised at 
Luton, Bedfordshire, on 21 Oct. 1630. He 
belonged to the ancient house of Rotherham 
of Farleigh, near Luton, and was admitted 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, as of kin 
to its second founder, Archbishop Rother= 
ham, in 1648. He matriculated on 9 Feb. 
1648-9, graduated B.A. on 5 June 1649, and 
proceeded M.A. on 6 May 1652. In 1653 he 
was incorporated at Cambridge. 

On 2 Aug. 1647 Rotherham was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 18 May 1655, waselected 
ancient in November 1671, and treasurer in 
1685-6. Rotherham was the draughtsman 
of the plea put in by Algernon Sidney [q. v.] 
on his trial for high treason, 7 Nov.1688; and 
was one of the counsel retained by Henry 
Ashurst [q. v.] for the defence of Richard 
Baxter [q. v.] on 80 May 1685. The indict- 
ment was for seditious libel, grounded on the 
animadversions on episcopacy contained in 
the ‘Paraphrase of the New Testament.’ 
Rotherham attempted to argue that Baxter’s 
attack was directed exclusively against the 
prelates of the church of Rome, but the ab- 
surd contention was laughed out of court by 
Jeffreys. In January 1687-8 he was made 
high steward of Maldon, under the new 
charter granted by James II; he was made 
serjeant-at-law on 18 June, and baron of the 
exchequer on 7 July of the same year. He 
was knighted six days later, and on 23 Oct. 
following he took the oath and test. 

He carried his hatred of episcopacy on to 
the bench, and on the acquittal of the seven 
bishops sneered at them as writers of bad 
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English, and fit to be ‘corrected by Dr. 
Busby for false grammar.’ On the revolution 
he resumed his practice at the bar. Rother- 
ham was a friend of Robert Boyle [q. v.], 
who made him one of the trustees of his 
lecture (cf. Evetyn, Diary, May 1696). He 
died about 1696. He was lord from 1684 of 
the rectory manor of Waltham Abbey, to 
which succeeded his son, John Rotherham, 
recorder of Maldon. 


[{Lysons’s Magna Britannia, i. 113; Morant’s 
Essex, ii, 88 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Gray's 
Inn Adm. Reg.; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 
120,170 ; Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 126; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, ix. 822, xi. 498; Sir 
John Bramston’s Autobiogr. (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 304, 311; Luttrell’s Brief Relation of State 
Affairs, i. 444, 446, 450, 470; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities,-ed. Ockerby ; Evelyn’s Diary, 
13 Feb. 1692, 2 May 1696; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges. ] J.M.R. 


ROTHERHAM, THOMAS = (1423- 
1500), archbishop of York, otherwise known 
as Tuomas Scor, was born on 24 Aug. 1423 
at Rotherham in Yorkshire, and was son 
of Sir John Rotherham, by his wife Alice. 
The origin of the alternative surnames is 
obscure. The archbishop is given the name 
of Scot coupled with that of Rotherham in 
Hatcher's ‘ Registerof King’s College ’ (1555- 
1562), in Bishop Wrenn’s manuscript at 
Pembroke, and almost all early notices of 
him. The Scotts of Ecclesfield were related 
to him, and received from him the Barnes 
Hall estate. The name of Rotherham, which 
he used without any alternative in all official 
documents, was, however, borne by his 
parents, and his brother, John Rotherham, 
of Someries, Bedfordshire. The genealogical 
history of ‘Scott of Scot’s Hall’ very doubt- 
fully claims the archbishop as the son of Sir 
John Scotte of Brabourne in Kent, a knight 
who held distinguished offices under EKd- 
ward IV, and traced his descent from 
William, youngest» brother of John Baliol 
[see Scorr, Str Wixr1am, d. 1350]. These 
contentions cannot be sustained (Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. vols. vii.—ix. passim). 

Rotherham spent his earlier years, as he 
tell us in his will, at Rotherham.» He re- 
- eeived his first education, along with some 
others ‘whoreached higher stations,’ from 
a teacher of grammar who'settled in the 
town. Anthony & Wood, on the evidence of 
a letter addressed to a bishop of Lincoln, 
probably John Chedworth (Oxford Univ. 
Archives, F 4,254), claims him as an Oxford 
man (Athene Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 683). 
It is possible that he was during 1443 at Eton. 
In 1444, at the age of twenty-one, he was 
elected on the foundation at King’s College, 
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Cambridge. King’s College placed in his 
hands and that of Walter Field the appoint- 
ment to the benefice of Kingston in 1457, 
when he was still probably one of its fellows. 
In 1463 he was admitted to the degree of D.D. 
at Oxford, having previously taken it at 
Cambridge. From 1461 until 1465 he was 
rector of Ripple in Worcestershire (Nasu, 
Worcestershire, ii. 299). In 1462 he was 
collated by Bishop Chedworth, his contem- 
porary at King’s, to the prebend of Wel- 
ton Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedral. He also 
held apparently in plurality the provostship 
of Wingham in Kent, resigning it, according 
to Leland, in 1463. In 1465 he was made pre- 
bendary of Netherhaven in the cathedral of 
Salisbury, and later in that year rector of St. 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane, London. In 1467 he was 
archdeacon of Canterbury (WILLIAM OF WYR- 
CESTER, Annales, ii. 508), being apparently 
appointed on the death of Thomas Chichley,. 
ome time before 1461 the staunch Lan- 
eastrian Earl of Oxford [see Varn, JoHN 
pz, thirteenth Earzt] had made Rother- 
ham his chaplain; and in the earl’s suite 
he may first have seen at court his future 
patroness, Elizabeth Wydeville, then wife of 
Sir John Grey, and lady of the bedchamber 
to Queen Margaret. Doubtless to her, now 
queen of England, Rotherham owed his ap- 
pointment in 1467 as keeper of the privy seal 
to Edward IV, at an annual pension of 360 
marks (Pat. Rolls, 7 Edw. IV). He rapidly 
gained the king’s confidence. In 1468 he 
was made bishop of Rochester, and appa- 
rently (Pouxtson, Beverlac, p. 653) provost 
of the college of Beverley, holding the latter 
post until 1472. In 1468 he was appointed 
sole ambassador to treat with Louis, king of 
France (Rymur, Federa, xi. 625). In 1471 
he was ambassador, along with Hastings and 
others, to Charles of Burgundy (7d. xi. 737), 
and immediately afterwards was translated 
to the bishopric of Lincoln in succession to 
John Chedworth [q. v.], who died on 23 Nov. 
1471 after nearly nineteen years’ tenure of 
the see. The temporalities were restored to 
Rotherham on 10 March 1471-2. 

Early in 1474 he was made chancellor of 
England, and he prorogued parliament in 
that capacity on 28 May of that year. The 
Croyland continuator contrasts Rotherham’s 
skill in managing the parliament with that 
of his two predecessors, and the. large sup- 
plies voted for war with France were said 
to be due to his diplomacy. After the dis- 
solution of this parliament in 1475 Edward 
desired that Rotherham should accompany 
him on his French expedition, and an ar- 
rangement was made by which the chancel- 
lorship was temporarily entrusted to Alcock, 
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bishop of Rochester, who used the privy 
seal as chancellor between 27 April and 
28 Sept. 1475 (Foss). Rotherham was pre- 
sentat Edward IV’s celebrated interview with 
Louis XI at Pecquigny (Philip de Comines 
styles him by mistake bishop of Ely), and 
received from Louis an annual by nag of 
two thousand crowns for his good offices in 
the negotiation of the peace. The rolls of 
parliament contain quaint outlines of Ro- 
therham’s addresses when opening the parlia- 
ment of 1477 (in which Clarence was at- 
tainted) and Edward’s last parliament (1482). 
Lord Campbell (Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors), commenting on the advance of equity 
at this period, considers Rotherham ‘the 
greatest equity lawyer of his age.’ Mean- 
while he had been translated (1480) to the 
archbishopric of York, and his register at 
York styles him at that time legate of the 
apostolic see. 

Rotherham’s fidelity to Elizabeth led to 
the forfeiture of the chancellorship. At the 
death of Edward IV (9 April 1483) the van- 
tage of power seemed in the queen and her 
kindred. Before the month closed the bo 
king was in Gloucester’s hands, the queen’s 
brother, Lord Rivers, and her son, Lord 
Grey, were imprisoned, and the queen her- 
self was seeking sanctuary. Lord Hastings 
assured Rotherham that there was no danger 
to the young king, and that all would be 
well. ‘Be it as well as it will,” was Ro- 
therham’s reply, ‘it will never be as well as 
we have seen it.’ He hastened with his re- 
tinue of servants in the middle of the night 
to the queen, and found her sitting on the 
rushes among the trunks and household stuff 
for her use in sanctuary. Rotherham assured 
her of his loyalty, declared that if anything 
should happen to the young king he would 
crown the next brother, the Duke of York, 
who was still with the queen, and, as the 
greatest proof of faithfulness he could give, 
put the great seal into her hands. This sur- 
render was of course indefensible, and after 
a few hours’ reflection he sent for the seal 
again. But for his action that night he was 
deprived of office before the end of May, and 
on 13 June, concurrently with the hurried 
and brutal execution of Hastings, he was 
thrown into prison. In some editions of 
the ‘History of Richard IIT’ assigned to Sir 
Thomas More, andin Holinshed’s and Stowe’s 
‘Chronicles,’ Rotherham appears as a con- 
senting party to the next move of the Duke 
of Gloucester, by which he gained the de- 
livery of the little Duke of York out of his 
mother’s hands in sanctuary through Bour- 
chier the archbishop of Canterbury; but the 
actual date of that transaction (16 June) 


given by the Croyland continuator proves 
that Rotherham was then in prison. After 
the coronation of Richard at the beginning 
of July he was released. But he took no 
share in the splendid reception of the king 
and queen shortly afterwards at York. Ac- 
cording to the York register, although Ri- 
chard lodged at the archbishop’s palace, Ro- 
therham himself was not present, the bishop 
of Durham being the officiating prelate 
(Browne, Hist. of the Metropolitan Church 
of York, pp. 260-1). He did not wholly 
withdraw from public affairs. He appears as 
one of the commissioners at Nottingham for 
managing a marriage ‘between the Prince of 
Scottes and one of the Kinge’s blood’ (1484), 
and was among the triers of petitions in the 
parliaments of Richard and Henry VII until 
1496. He attended, although ‘not in ponti- 
ficals,’ the creation of Henry (afterwards 
Henry VIII) as Duke of York, and at the 
three days’ jousts which followed (1494) 
(GAIRDNER, Letters . . . tllustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard and Henry VII, pp. 64, 
393, 403). 

Rotherham ranks among the great bene- 
factors of the two English universities. Ox- 
ford lay within his diocese of Lincoln, and 
he was visitor of Lincoln College. At the 
time of his first visitation (1474) the college 
was in great distress. Through the careless- 
ness of a scribe the charter it had received 
from Edward IV about twelve years before 
had been so drawn that the crown claimed 
to resume its grants'to it. In the course of 
a sermon before the bishop, the rector, or one 
of the fellows, described the desolate con- 
dition of the college, and appealed to. him 
for help. Rotherham’s response was imme< 
diate and thorough. For the present needs 
of the college he made it an annual grant 
of 5/. for his life. He afterwards built the 
southern side of the quadrangle. He impro- 
priated the benefices of Long Combe and 
Twyford to the endowment; obtained from 
Edward IV a larger charter, which confirmed 
the college perpetually in its old rights of 
Ce and in 1480 gave the college a new 

ody of statutes. For these great services 
he was styled the second founder of Lincoln ; 
his portrait, now removed, was placed in the 
Bodleian among the benefactors of Oxford ; 
and another portrait, in cope and mitre, with 
a crosier in his hand—the gift, according to 
tradition, of Bishop Saunderson—hangs in 
the college hall at Lincoln (Ciarx, The Col- 
leges of Oxford, pp. 171-6). Cambridge, 
Rotherham’s own university, chose him seve- 
ral times her chancellor (1469, 1473, 1475, 
1478, 1483), and petitioned Gloucester to 
release him from captivity in 1483, The 
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completion of the schools, which had been 
proceeding slowly for several years, was 
due to his munificence. The eastern front, 
with its noble gateway, and the library on 
its first floor, enriched by him with two 
hundred volumes, were his special work. His 
arms also are still visible on the tower of St. 
Mary’s, which he helped to repair (Guxst, 
Rotherham, p. 94; Rosurr WIxuIs, Archi- 
tectural Hist. of Cambridge, ed. Clark, iii. 
13-15). He was elected also master of 
Pembroke Hall (1480), and held the office 
for six years, and perhaps longer (Wrenn 
MS.) 

During his tenure of the see of York, Ro- 
therham’s affection turned strongly to his 
Yorkshire birthplace. Tradition ascribes to 
him the stately spire and the splendid deve- 
lopment of the spacious cruciform church at 
Rotherham. The ‘very fair college’ of Jesus, 
‘sumptuously builded of brike’ (Lezanp), 
which he founded at Rotherham in 1482, and 
endowed by impropriation of the benefices 
of Laxton and Almondbury and by his own 
bounty, is a good illustration of his love of 
learning as well as piety. The provost and the 
threefellows were not only to say masses for 
him, and attend in the choir of the church 
at festivals, but to preach the word of God 
in Rotherham and Ecclesfield, and in Laxton 
and Almondbury; to teach grammar as a 
memorial of the grammar teacher of his boy- 
hood; to train six choristers in music, that 
the parishioners and people from the hills 
might love the church worship; and teach 
writing and reckoning to lads following 
mechanical and worldly callings. The col- 
lege fell with the Chantries Act of Ed- 
ward VI, but part of the endowment was 
saved for the grammar school at Rotherham. 

Rotherham died (according to most autho- 
rities, of the plague) at Cawood in 1500, 
and was buried in York Minster. The present 
monument there is a restoration (at the cost 
of Lincoln College, Oxford) of the original 
one erected by Rotherham himself, which had 
been much damaged by fire, His elaborate 
will, filled with bequests not only to his 
family and domestics, but: to his college at 
Rotherham, and the benefices and bishoprics 
he had filled (a mitre worth five hundred 
marks being his legacy to York), is said by 
Canon Raine to be ‘ probably the most noble 
and striking will of a medizval English 
bishop in existence’ ( Testamenta Eboracensia, 
iv. 138 ss.) Most of its provisions are given 
in Scott’s ‘Scott of Scot’s Hall.’ The most 
touching trait in it is his deep sense of his 
own unworthiness. 

[Wrenn MSS. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge ; 
Hatcher and Allen MSS. King’s Coll. Cambridge ; 


Godwin, De Presulibus; Guest’s Hist. of Rother- 
ham; Scott’s Scott of Scot’s Hall, 1876, pas- 
sim. ] Hoel. B: 

ROTHERY, HENRY CADOGAN 
(1817-1888), wreck commissioner, was born 
in London in 1817. His father, Wint1am 
Roruery (1775-1864), was chief of the 
office of the king’s proctor in Doctors’ Com. 
mons. In 1821 he was appointed by the 
treasury the admiralty referee on slave-trade 
matters, and held the appointment until his 
retirement in 1860, In 1880-2 he was en- 
gaged with some eminent lawyers and civi- 
lians in framing rules for the guidance of 
the vice-admiralty courts in the colonies, the 
excesses of which had become notorious. In 
1840 he was associated with Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer in settling, with two French 
commissioners, the amount of compensation 
to be paid to some British subjects for the 
forcible interruption of their trade by the 
French at Portendic on the coast of Africa ; 
and in 1844, in conjunction with the judge 
of the court of admiralty, Admiral Joseph 
Denman, and James Bandinel, he prepared 
a code of instructions for the guidance of 
naval officers employed in the suppression 
of the slave trade. He married Frances, 
daughter of Dr. Cadogan of Cowbridge, 
Glamorganshire (cf. Gent. Mag. 1864, i. 
798-9). 

The son Henry was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1840, as nineteenth wrangler in the mathe- 
matical tripos, and M.A. in 1845. After 
leaving the university he entered at Doctors’ 
Commons, and from 1842 was employed in 
the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. On 
26 Nov. 1853 he was appointed, by Dr. 
Stephen Lushington [q. v.], registrar of the 
old admiralty court, and not long after he 
became registrar of the privy council in eccle- 
siastical and maritime causes. In 1860 he 
was made legal adviser to the treasury in 
questions and proceedings arising out of the 
slave trade. On account of his large expe-— 
rience gathered in the court of admiralty, 
he was in 1876 appointed by her majesty’s 

overnment their commissioner to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of wrecks, 
and to conduct investigations into casualties 
at sea. He entered on his duties towards 
the close of 1876. His inquiries indicated 
many preventible causes of maritime losses 
(Times, 3 Aug. 1888 p. 10, 6 Aug. p. 9, 
8 Aug. p. 9). His judgments on fire at sea 
in coal-laden vessels, on certain modes of 
stowing grain, on stability, and on overload- 
ing were especially valuable. He retired in 
the early summer of 1888, and died at Ribs- 
den, Bagshot, Surrey, on 2 Aug. 1888. He 
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married, in 1851, Madelina, daughter of Dr. 
Garden of Calcutta, but had no issue. 

Mr. T. F. Squarey issued in 1882‘ A Digest 
of the Judgments in Board of Trade In- 
quiries into Shipping Casualties, delivered 
by H. ©. Rothery from 1876-1880, with a 
Chapter on the Procedure of the Court.’ 

Rothery was author of: 1. ‘Suggestions 
for an Improved Mode of Pleading, and 
of taking Oral Depositions in Causes con- 
ducted by Plea and Responsive Allegation,’ 
1853. 2. ‘Return of all Appeals in Cases 
of Doctrine or Discipline made to the High 
Court of Delegates, 1868. This was printed 
by order of the House of Commons, and is 
cited in modern ecclesiastical cases as 
‘Rothery’s Precedents.’ 3. ‘A Defence of 
the Rule of the Admiralty Court in Cases 
of Collisions between Ships,’ 1873. 

[Law Times, 1 Sept. 1888, p. 308; Times, 
3 Aug. 1888, p. 10; information from Israel 
Davis, esq., M.A., barrister-at-law.] G. C. B. 


ROTHES, Dvuxz or. [See Lusrin, Jonn, 
1630-1681. ] 


ROTHES, Haris or. [See Lezszin, 
Guoren, fourth earl, d. 1558; Lustin, An- 
DREW, fifth earl, d. 1611;-Lustin, Jonn, sixth 
earl, 1600-1641; Lustiz, Jon, seventh 
earl and first duke, 1630-1681; Lustin, 
Joun, eighth earl, 1679-1722; Lustin, Joun, 
ninth earl, 1698 P-1767.] 


ROTHES, Master or. 
Normay, d. 1554.) 


ROTHESAY, Dux or. [See Stewart, 
Davin, 1378 ?-1402. ] 


ROTHSCHILD, LIONEL NATHAN 
DB (1808-1879), banker and philanthropist, 
eldest son of Nathan Meyer Rothschild 
[q. v.], by his wife Hannah, daughter of 
Levi Barnet Cohen, was born in New Court, 
St. Swithin’s Lane, London, on 22 Nov. 
1808. After being educated at Gottingen, 
he entered his father’s business, and on his 
father’s death, in 1836, succeeded to the chief 
management of the Rothschild banking- 
house in England. On 16 June 1838 he 
assumed, by royal license, the dignity of 
baron of the Austrian empire, which had 
been conferred on his father. He possessed 
much of his father’s ability. Although his 
three brothers were associated with him in 
the firm, he chiefly directed the firm’s affairs, 
and under his guidance the London house 
maintained its influence in both England 
and Europe. During his lifetime his firm 
brought out as many as eighteen govern- 
ment loans. In 1847 he negotiated the Irish 
famine loan, and in his office was formed 
the British Relief Association for the Irish 
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peasantry. In 1856 he raised 16,000,000/. 
for the English government, to meet the 
expenses of the Crimean war, and in 1858 
he took up a Turkish loan of 5,000,000/. on 
the joint security of the French and Eng- 
lish governments. He also played a promi- 
nent part in the operations for the funding 
of the United States national debt, and 
brought out several large loans for the Rus- 
sian government. But he declined to take 
up the Russian loan of 1861, owing to his 
disapprobation of Russia’s attitude to Poland. 
He actively co-operated with the Viennese 
branch of his firm in directing the finances 
of the Austrian empire, and with his cousin, 
Baron James of Paris, assisted in the con- 
struction of the Great Northern’ Railway 
of France. He was for many years a director 
of that company, as well as of the Lombardo- 
Venetian railway. Atthe closeoftheFranco- 
German war in 1871 Rothschild, at the head 
of a group of financiers, guaranteed the main- 
tenance of the foreign exchanges, and thus 
facilitated the payment of the French indem- 
nity. In1876 his house advanced to the Eng- 
lish government 4,080,000/. for the purchase 
from the khedive of his Suez Canal shares ; 
the firm is said to have made 100,000J. by 
the transaction. 

Meanwhile Rothschild took an active part 
in political and social life. Devoted to his 
race and religion, he continuously ‘exerted 
his influence in behalf of his co-religionists, 
seeking for them freedom from persecution 
abroad and the full privileges of citizenship 
in England In 1843 he co-operated with 
Sir Moses Montefiore [q. v.] in his efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Russian and 
Polish Jews. He did what he could to im- 
prove the position of the persecuted Jews of 
Roumania, and a letter from him in their 
behalf was read at the Berlin congress of 
1878. He was a generous benefactor of the 
Jews of Jerusalem. In London he was a 
munificent supporter of Jewish institutions, 
and was for some time president of the 
great synagogue. But his charity was never 
confined to his co-religionists, and he showed 
practical sympathy with all manner of philan- 
thropic movements. 

The most striking incident in his personal 
history centred in his efforts to enter the 
House of Commons. In 1847 he waselected 
one of the whig members for the city of 
London, having Lord John Russell as a 
colleague, but, owing to his refusal as a Jew 
to accept the words ‘on the true faith of a 
Christian’ in the parliamentary oath, he was 
not allowed to take his seat. Since 1830 
the House of Commons had five times passed 
a bill enabling Jews to take the oath in a 
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form they could conscientiously accept, but 
on each occasion the House of Lords had 
thrown it out. Soon after Rothschild’s re- 
turn to parliament, Lord John Russell car- 
ried through the commons a new oaths bill 
for the relief of the Jews, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli both supporting it, but it 
was rejected by the House of Lords in June 
1849. Rothschild applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and, coming forward again, was 
re-elected by the city of London by an im- 
mense majority over his opponent, Lord John 
Manners. Encouraged by the support of the 
city, he on 26 July 1850 presented himself 
at the bar of the house and demanded to be 
sworn on the Old Testament. On his with- 
drawal the attorney-general moved that 
Rothschild should be heard at the bar in 
support of his application. The motion was 
carried by a majority of fifty-four; but, after 
Rothschild had pleaded his case, the house 
on 5 Aug. resolved that he could neither sit 
nor vote without taking the oath in the 
usual form. He was re-elected in 1852, in 
1854, and twice in 1857 (in March and in 
July after accepting the Chiltern Hundreds), 
but: was still refused permission to take part 
in the proceedings of the house. Although 
an unsworn member, he was allowed to sit 
below the bar, and to remain there when 
notice was taken of strangers. Further oaths 
bills enabling Jews to take the parliamentary 
oath were passed by the House of Commons 
in 1851, 1853, and 1857, and rejected by the 
lords. At length, early in 1858, for the tenth 
time, an oaths bill, introduced by Lord John 
Russell, passed through the House of Com- 
mons. The House of Lords accepted it after 
rejecting the clause affecting the Jews. The 
lower house disagreed with the lords’ amend- 
ment, and, on the motion of Thomas Dun- 
combe, Rothschild was nominated a member 
of the commons’ committee appointed to 
draw up reasons for disagreeing with the 
lords (11 May 1858). | Before the conflict be- 
tween the two houses went further, Lord 
Derby, the prime minister, accepted a bill 
drawn up by Lord Lucan enabling each house 
of parliament to determine the form in which 
the oath should be taken by its mem- 
bers. This was hastily carried through both 
houses, and in accordance with its terms, 
Rothschild, on 26 July, was permitted by 
resolution of the House of Commons to 
swear the oath of allegiance in the Jewish 
form, and to take his seat. The successful 
issue of the eleven years’ struggle was 
largely due to the perseverance of Lord 
John Russell. In commemoration of his 
final triumph Rothschild endowed a scholar- 
ship at the City of London school. He sub- 
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sequently took no active part in politics, 
although he long retained his seat in the 
House of Commons. He was re-elected by 
the City of London in 1859 and 1865. At 
the general election of December 1868 he was 
defeated, but was re-elected at'a by-election 
in the following February. In 1874 he 
again lost his seat, owing chiefly to his op- 
position to the abolition of the income tax 
then contemplated by Mr. Gladstone. He 
himself advocated new property taxes and 
license duties, such as those recently imposed 
in Austria. < 

Rothschild was popular in-social life, and 
was on terms of intimacy with a long suc- 
cession of statesmen. Benjamin Disraeli, 
whose Sidonia in ‘ Coningsby’ is an idea- 
lised portrait of him, was a close friend 
from an early period. Rothschild dispensed 
a generous hospitality at his houses in Pic- 
cadilly and Gunnersbury.. In 1872 he pur- 
chased the Tring Park estate, Hertfordshire, 
and acquired much property in Buckingham- 
shire. He formed a pack of staghounds, 
with which he hunted until his health failed, 
and he owned a few racehorses, but was not 
a member of the Jockey Club. He raced in 
the name of Mr.. Acton, and he won. the 
Derby with Sir Bevys in 1879. 

For many years before his death rheumatic 
gout deprived Rothschild of the use of his 
legs, but his activity was otherwise unim- 
paired. He died after an epileptic seizure 
at his house, 148 Piccadilly, on 3 June 1879, 
and was buried at Willesden. 

He married, 15 June 1836, his first cousin 
Charlotte (1819-1884), daughter of Baron 
Charles de Rothschild of Naples. She pub- 
lished ‘ Addresses to Young Children ’ (1858, 
1859, and 1861), and actively interested her- 
self in Jewish and other charities until her 
death, at Gunnersbury, in March 1884. By 
her Baron Lionel had three sons and two 
daughters. The eldest son, Nathaniel Meyer 
de Rothschild (4. 1840), was created a baron 
of the United Kingdom in 1885. The second 
son, Alfred (4. 1842), was consul-general for 
Austria and a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Leopold (6. 1845), the third son, is a 
well-known owner of racehorses. Of the 
daughters, Leonora married at Gunnersbury, 
on 4 March 1857, ber cousin Alphonse, 
eldest son of Baron James de Rothschild of 
Paris. The younger daughter, Evelina, mar- 
ried, 7 June 1865, Baron Ferdinand, son of 
Anselm de Rothschild of Vienna; she died 
on 4 Dec. 1866.. The Evelina Hospital for 
sick children in Southwark was founded in 
her memory by her husband, who was from 
1885 till 1898 M.P. for Aylesbury [see Sup-~ 
PLEMENT ]. 
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[Reeves’s The Rothschilds (with portrait) ; 
the Montefiore Diaries, ed. Loewe, 1890; Wal- 
pole’s Life of Lord J. Russell, ii. 92, 307-8; 
Black’s Jockey Club; Times, June 1879; Ann, 
Reg. 1879; Walford’s County Families. ] 


ROTHSCHILD, NATHAN MEYER 
(1777-1836), financier and merchant, born 
at Frankfurt-am-Main on 16 Sept. 1777, 
was the third son of Meyer Amschel Roth- 
schild (1745?-1812). The surname ‘Roth- 
schild’ came from the sign (‘ zum rothen 
Schilde,’ i.e. the red shield) of the house, for- 
merly 148 Judengasse at Frankfurt, in which 
the family long lived. Thedwelling, which 
was restored in 1886, still survives, though 
the rest of the street, now known as the 
Borne Strasse, has been rebuilt. Several 
members of the family were distinguished 
rabbis in the seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth centuries (LEwysoun, Sechzig 
Epitaphien zu Worms). 

Nathan Meyers grandfather, Amschel 
Moses, was a merchant and banker in a 
small way of business at Frankfurt. There 
Meyer Amschel, Nathan Meyer’s father, was 
born about 1745. Meyer Amschel was edu- 
cated for the Jewish rabbinate at Firth in 
Hesse, but was ultimately placed by his 
father with the Hanoverian banking firm of 
Oppenheim. After spending three years at 
Hanover, where he developed much financial 
aptitude, he returned to Frankfurt and, his 
father being now dead, set up for himself 
at his father’s house, 148 Judengasse. His 
business combined the characteristics of a 
small bank and money-changer’s office with 
an agency for the distribution of general mer- 
chandise and curiosities. His reputation for 
hed dealing attracted the attention of Wil- 

iam IX, landgrave of Hesse Cassel (known 
after 1803 as Elector William I), who in- 
herited on his father’s death in 1785 a private 
fortune, reputed to be the largest in Europe. 
The landgrave consulted Rothschild as to his 
investments, bought many works of art of 
him, and often came to his house to play a 
game of chess. In 180] the landgrave ap- 
pointed Rothschild his court agent. To 
this connection Rothschild mainly owed his 
success in life. At his patron’s suggestion, 
and with his support, Rothschild soon took 
the first step in that career of loan contractor 
to European governments which his suc- 
cessors have pursued on an unparalleled 
scale. In 1803 he lent twenty million francs 
to the government of Denmark. The trans- 
saction was repeated several times within 
the following nine years, and during that 
period the finances of Denmark were largely 
regulated by Rothschild’s advice. After the 
battle of Jena in 1806 the landgrave fled to 
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Denmark, leaving in Rothschild’s hands a 
large part of his fortune, variously estimated 
at 250,000/. and 600,000/., besides a great 
many of his works of art. Rothschild showed 
himself worthy of the trust. When French 
commissioners demanded of Rothschild the 
whereabouts of the treasure, neither threats 
of violence nor offers of bribes could induce 
him to reveal the secret (Marsot, Memoirs, 
1891, i.810-11). The whole sum of money, 
with interest, and the works of art were 
restored to the landgrave by Rothschild’s 
sons on his resettlement in Hesse in 1815. 
Napoleon left Rothschild unmolested, and 
Napoleon’s nominee, Prince Dalberg, prince- 
primate of the confederation of the Rhine, 
to whose dominions Frankfurt had been 
annexed, made him in 1810 a member of 
the electoral college of Darmstadt. Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild died at Frankfurt on 
13 Sept. 1812. By his wife Gudule (8. 
23 Aug. 1753),daughter of Baruch Schnappe, 
a Frankfurt tradesman, whom he married in 
1770, he had ten children, of whom five were 
sons. His widow inhabited the ancestral 
dwelling at Frankfurt till her death, on 
7 May 1849, at the age of ninety-six. Heine, 
in ‘ Ueber Borne,’ gives an attractive picture 
both of the house and of its early inhabitants, 
Greville, when he visited Frankfurt in June 
18438, caught a glimpse of ‘ the mother of the 
Rothschilds’ (Diary, 1888, v. 177). The 
eldest son, Amschel (6.12 June 1773, d.6 Dec. 
1855), was kept at home to assist his father, 
but the four younger—Solomon (4. 9 Sept. 
1774, d. 27 July 1855), Nathan, the subject 
of the present notice, Karl (d. 24 April 1788, 
d. 10 March 1855), and Jacob or James (6. 
9 May 1792, d. 15 Nov. 1868)—were sent 
abroad, and each ultimately established 
branches of their father’s business in other 
countries. Solomon went first to Berlin, and 
afterwards to Vienna; Nathan finally settled 
in London; Karl settled in Naples, and Jacob 
or James in Paris. This dispersion of forces 
confirmed and increased the family’s influence 
and prosperity. By his dying instructions 
the elder Rothschild enjoined his children 
to live at peace with one another, and to act 
strictly in concert in all business transac- 
tions. The sons and their descendants not 
only faithfully obeyed those injunctions, but 
strengthened their union by repeatedly in- 
termarrying among themselves. The Naples 
house was closed in 1861, after the creation 
of the kingdom of Italy, but the four other 
firms continue their influential careers at 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Frankfurt. 

The third son, Nathan Meyer, founder of 
the London branch, first came to England in 
1797 ; he was sent by his father to Manchester 
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to buy cotton goods for the German market, 
and there he remained till 1805. He was 
naturalised as a British subject on 12 June 
1804, and next year settled at St. Helen’s 
Place, London, in order to undertake business 
in association with his father. He soon re- 
moved to New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
which is still his descendants’ place of busi- 
ness. Although fora time he acted as a 
general merchant as well as a financier, he 
concentrated his attention on finance. On 
arriving in London he bought, for exchange 
purposes, at an auction of the East India 
Company, a quantity of gold which had just 
arrived from Calcutta. The broker of the 
English government asked him to re-sell it to 
the government with a view to paying with 
it the subsidies of their German allies. Roth- 
schild declined. Thereupon the secretary of 
the treasury summoned him to an interview, 
and, impressed by Rothschild’s ability and 
foresight, invited him to undertake himself 
the payment of the foreign subsidies. Roth- 
schild assented, and for nearly ten years was 
actively engaged in this service, which gave 
him a commanding position in the city of 
London. In some cases the foreign princes, 
instead of having the moneyremitted to them, 
desired it to be invested in English consols 
—an arrangement which greatly facilitated 
Rothschild’s operations. As agent for the 
English government he likewise forwarded 
funds to Wellington throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and rendered especially valuable 
financial assistance to England and to Kurope 
in their struggle with Napoleon in 1813, 
by paying in behalf of the English govern- 
ment the large sums due to England’s allies 
—Prussia, Russia, and Austria—under the 
terms of the treaty of Téplitz. The king of 
Prussia, in. recognition of the aid rendered 
to the coalition by Rothschild and his bro- 
thers, made them all members of the council 
of commerce. 

Rothschild realised the importance of ob- 
taining news of public events at the earliest 
possible moment. He not only employed a 
staff of couriers on the continent, but or- 
ganised a pigeon post, which the firm long 
maintained. One of Rothschild’s agents, a 
man named Roworth, seems to have been 
at Ostend awaiting news of the result while 
the battle of Waterloo was in progress. Pro- 
curing an early copy of the Dutch ‘ Gazette,’ 
which promptly announced the victory of 
the allies, he hurried across the Channel, and 
was the first to bring the news to London, 
where he arrived early on the morning of 
20 June. In this way Rothschild was in 
possession of the intelligence before any 
one else in London, and at once communi- 


cated it to the English government. The 
ministers received it with incredulity; but 
Rothschild’s news was confirmed in Downing 
Street from another source a few hours later 
—on the afternoon of 20 June. Major Henry 
Percy (1785-1825) [q.v.] reached London 
with Wellington’s despatch next day. The 
story that Rothschild himself brought the 
news from Waterloo, and was in exclusive 
possession of the information for a suffi- 
ciently long period to enable him to operate 
largely before it was generally known, is 
mythical (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 
434, 448, 501, 4th ser. ii. 114, 283, 375, 7th 
ser. v.486). After the peace of 1815 he, with 
his brothers, received a patent of nobility 
from the emperor of Austria, on the recom- 
mendation of Count Metternich; and on 
29 Sept. 1822 the title of baron of the Aus- 
trian empire was conferred on each of the 
brothers. Nathan himself never assumed the 
title. In 1822, however, he became consul- 
general of Austria in England, 

After the war the London house made 
rapid progress under Rothschild’s astute 
guidance. The deaths in 1810 of both Sir 
Francis Barin Ia. v.] and Abraham Gold- 
smid [{q. v.] left him without any very for- 
midable competitor in the London money- 
market. In 1818 he, with representatives 
of the London firms of Baring and Hope, 
was present at the congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, when arrangements were made for the 
evacuation of France by the allied troops, 
before the French government had fully paid 
the war indemnity (AtIson, Continuation of 
History, vol. i. chap. vi. § 61). In 1819 he 
undertook a loan of 12,000,000/. for the 
English government, and during the follow- 
ing years he, with his brothers, rendered 
similar assistance to France, Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, Brazil, Belgium, and Naples. Na- 
than Meyer contrived to make foreign 
loans popular in England by arranging for 
the payment of interest in London in sterling 
coin, thus avoiding all fluctuations in ex- 
change, and by making private advances when 
the debtors were temporarily unable to remit 
payment. Most of his loans proved eminently 
successful, and in the less fortunate transac- 
tions the losses were very widely distributed. 
The greatest actual loss incurred by Roth- 
schild was probably that in connection with 
the scheme of Nicholas Vansittart (after- 
wards Lord Bexley [q: v.}), chancellor of the 
exchequer in Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion, for the funding of exchequer bills in a 
new 34 per cent. stock; Rothschild was re- 
ported to have lost half a million by his 
efforts to float the scheme. During the 
speculative fever and commercial panic in 
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London in 1825, the Duke of Wellington 


consulted Rothschild as to the best means 
of meeting the crisis, and his advice was 
followed by Lord Liverpool’s government. 
In 1828 he was commissioned by Wellington 
to send a sum of money to Dom Miguel, 
who was just appointed regent of Portugal 
in behalf of his niece, Donna Maria. Roth- 
schild was doubtful of Dom Miguel’s inten- 
tion of honestly respecting his niece’s claim 
to the throne or of governing the country 
constitutionally in accordance with the 
wishes of England and France. Instead, 
therefore, of forwarding the money to the 
regent, Rothschild sent it to Sir Frederick 
Lamb, the British minister at Lisbon. When 
the ship with the gold arrived at its destina- 
tion, Dom Miguel had violently seized the 
throne in defiance of the powers, and the 
money was restored to the English govern- 
ment. In 1835 Rothschild and his brother- 
in-law Montefiore contracted with the Eng- 
lish government to raise 15,000,0002. to be 
applied to the compensation of slave-owners 
in the West Indies. Doubts were freely ex- 
pressed as to the advisability of undertaking 
so large a loan in time of peace, but Roth- 
schild’s confidence in the wisdom of the ope- 
ration was fully justified by the event, for the 
slave-owners largely invested in consols the 
moneys they received. 

Such a series of operations impressed the 
publicimagination. Byron, writing in 1823 
in ‘Don Juan’ (canto xii. st. v. and vi.), in 
reference to the collective power of Roth- 
schild and Baring, declared that 


every loan 
Ts not a merely speculative hit, 
But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 


Besides floating foreign loans, Rothschild 
dealt in all existing stocks, and often pur- 
chased largely of securities which appeared to 
beunsaleable. He was often employed, too, 
in converting stocks bearing a high rate of 
interest into those bearing a lower rate, and 
he operated extensively and. with singular 
judgment in bullion and foreign exchanges. 

n 1824 he took a leading part. in the for- 
mation of the Alliance Insurance Company, 
but he generally avoided connection with 
joint-stock companies. His most successful 
mercantile enterprise was in 1832, when his 
eldest son, Lionel, who was in Madrid on 
business with the bank of Spain, purchased 
by tender of the Spanish government the 
whole product of the Spanish quicksilver 
mines for a term of years. The Rothschilds 
already held the control of the Idria mines 
from the Austrian government, and they 
thus obtained a monopoly of mercury. 
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belief in the stability of England’s resources. 
He never doubted that her triumph over 
Napoleon would ultimately be complete. 


‘Faith in England’s power was thus the 


dominant note of his conduct of business. 
He formed his decisions rapidly, and his 
judgment, on which smaller capitalists placed 
implicit reliance, was rarely at fault. His 
memory and calculating power were excep- 
tional, and without taking any notes he could 
dictate to his clerks with perfect accuracy 
an account of all the transactions undertaken 
during the day. 

Rothschild took a leading part in the efforts 
to abolish the political disabilities of English 
Jews. With Sir Moses Montefiore he pre- 
pared a petition to the House of Commons 
in 1829. He entertained supporters of the 
projected measure at his house in Picca- 
dilly, and had frequent interviews with Wel- 
lington, Lyndhurst, Brougham, and other 
statesmen. In 1834 he ‘advised Wellington 
to form a liberal government and consent 
to some reforms,’ telling him ‘that he must 
go with the world, for the world would not go 
with him’ (Montefiore Diaries, ed. Loewe, 
i, 93-4). 

Rothschild removed in middle life from 
his business premises in New Court to Stam- 
ford Hill, and afterwards to No. 107 Picca- 
dilly; -he acquired a country house at 
Gunnersbury in the year of his death, 
but never lived there. He died on 28 July 
1836 at Frankfurt, whither he had gone to 
attend the marriage of his eldest son. 
Montefiore was with him at his death (7. 
p- 103). His body was brought to Eng- 
land, and buried in the Jewish cemetery at 
Mile End on 8 Aug. The funeral was at- 
tended by most of the foreign ambassadors. 
His will, a very lengthy document, was 
printed in the original German in Von Tres- 
kow’s ‘ Biographische Notizen’ (Leipzig, 
1837), and in English in the ‘Annual Obi- 
tuary’ for 1837. He gave each of his seven 
children 100,000/., but left the residue of his 
estate at the disposal of his widow. <A por- 
trait of him was engraved by Penny, and a 
characteristic whole-length was etched by 
Dighton. He married, on 22 Oct. 1806, Han- 
nah, third daughter of Levi Barnet Cohen, 
a London merchant. Her sister married 
Sir Moses Montefiore. She is said ‘to have 
had great business capacity, and her husband 
left instructions that his sons were to engage 
in no undertaking of moment without her 
consent. _She was also widely known by 
her munificent charities; she died on 5 Sept. 
1850, and was buried beside her husband. 
The issue of the marriage was four sons and 
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three daughters. Of the latter, Charlotte 
(d. 1859) married her first cousin Amschel 
or Anselm, son of Baron Amschel of Frank- 
fort; Hannah (d. 1864) married the Right 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy (1807-1859) [q. v.]; 
Louise (d. 1894) married her cousin, Baron 
Meyer Charles of Frankfurt, well known as 
an art collector (d. 1886). Lionel Nathan, 
the eldest son, is separately noticed. Na- 
thaniel (1812-1870), the third son, married 
his cousin Charlotte, daughter of James 
Rothschild of Paris. 

Str Antony bE Roruscuitp (1810- 
1876), the second son, born at New Court 
in May 1810, steadily applied himself to 
business under the guidance of his abler 
brother Lionel. He was created a baronet 
on 12 Jan. 1847, on the recommendation of 
Sir Robert Peel, with remainder to the sons 
of his brother Lionel, and was appointed 
Austrian consul-general in 1858. But he 
soon acquired the tastes of a country gentle- 
man, and in 1851 purchased the estate of 
Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire. He re- 
built the mansion-house, and entertained 
many distinguished visitors there; Matthew 
Arnold was among his wife’s intimate friends. 
He was highly popular with his tenants, and 
kept his labourers at work all through the 
winter. He was high sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire in 1861. At the same time he took an 
active part in the affairs of the Jewish com- 
munity in London. From 1855 to 1875 he 
was presiding warden of the great synagogue, 
and in 1870 became the first president of 
the newly instituted united synagogue in 
London. He also took a zealous interest in 
the Jews’ free school at Spitalfields, of whose 
committee he acted as president. His bene- 
factions were not, however, bestowed solely 
on his co-religionists. He died at Weston 
Grove, Woolston, near Southampton, where 
he was residing temporarily for the benefit 
of his health, on 8 Jan. 1876, when the baro- 
netcy passed, according to the patent, to his 
nephew, the first Lord Rothschild. Sir 
Anthony was buried in the Jewish cemetery 
at Willesden. By his wife Louisa, daughter 
of Abraham Montefiore, esq. (a younger 
brother of Sir Moses), whom he married in 
March 1840, he left two daughters: Con- 
stance, wife of Cyril Flower, first lord Batter- 
sea (d. 1908), and Anne, wife of the Hon. 
Eliot Constantine Yorke (d. 1878). 

Meyer AMSCHEL DE RorHscHILp (1818- 
1874), fourth son, known as Baron MzyYEr, 
was born at New Court on 29 June 1818. 
He took little part in the affairs of the firm, 
but became widely known as a sportsman 
and collector of art treasures. In 1851 he 
acquired land in Buckinghamshire (formerly 
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part of the Duke of Buckingham’s estate), 
and commenced building his mansion of 
Mentmore, which was soon celebrated alike 
for its hospitality and works of art. In 
the neighbouring hamlet of Crafton he set 
up his stud-farm, where he bred many famous 
horses. Baron Meyer was a popular member 
of the Jockey Club. He thrice won the 
One Thousand Guineas—in 1853 with Ment- 
more Lass, in: 1864 with Tomato, and in 
1871 with Hannah. He won the Goodwood 
Cup twice—in 1869 with Restitution, and in 
1872 with Favonius (BLack, Jockey Club, p. 
269). In 1871 he won the Derby with 
Favonius, the One Thousand, the Oaks, and 
the St. Leger (all with Hannah), and the 
Cesarewitch with Corisande; the year was 
called ‘the baron’s year.’ “He represented 
Hythe as a liberal from 1859 to 1874. He 
died on 6 Feb. 1874, and was buried in the 
Jewish cemetery at Willesden. He married, 
on 26 June 1850, his first cousin Juliana, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Cohen, esq.; she 
died on board her yacht (Ozarina) at Nice on 
9 March 1877, leaving an only child Hannah, 
who married, on 20 March 1878, Archibald 
Philip Primrose, fifth earl of Rosebery; the 
Countess of Rosebery died at Dalmeny Park 
on 19 Noy. 1890, and was buried in the 
Jewish cemetery at Willesden. 


{No authentic record of Nathan Meyer Roth- 
schild or of his family exists. The published 
accounts abound in inaccuracies. Reeves’s ‘The 
Rothschilds,’ 1887, which is ill-informed and 
uncritical, is mainly founded on an obituary 
notice in Gent. Mag. 1836, ii. 323, and Pic- 
ciotto’s Anglo-Jewish Sketches; it gives pore 
traits. Other traditional details of the family’s 
early history appear in Das Haus Rothschild, 
seine Geschichte und seine Geschifte, Prague and 
Leipzig, 1857; in Franz Otto’s Das Buch 
berthmter Kaufleute (Leipzig and Berlin, 1868), 
pp. 538-90, with portraits and views of the 
Frankfurt house; in Ehrentheil’s Familien- 
Buch, 1880 ; in Harper’s Magazine, 1873, xlviii. 
209-22; in Nouvelle Biographie Générale; in 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie; in the Jewish 
World, 5 April 1878; and in F. E. von Scherb’s 
Geschichte des Hauses Rothschild, 1893. See 
also A. von Treskow’s Biographische Notizen 
iiber N. M. Rothschild, nebst seinem Testament, 
Quedlenburg and Leipzig, 1837; Francis’s 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Ex- 
change, 1849, pp. 296-311 ; Illustrated London 
News, 14 and 21 Feb. 1874, and 22 Jan. 1876 
(with portraits); Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore, ed. Loewe, 1890, vol. i.] 


ROTHWELL, EDWARD (d. 1781), 
dissenting minister, was born in the parish 
of Bury, Lancashire. On 30 Aug. 1689 he 
entered the academy of Richard Frankland 
[q.v.]at Rathmell, Yorkshire. Here he was 
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ordained on 7 June 1693 as minister for 
Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, by Frank- 
land, Oliver Heywood {q. v.], and others. 
From Poulton he removed to Tunley, near 
Wigan. He lived at Wrightington, near 
Wigan, and had divinity students as his 
pupils. From 1711, still retaining the charge 
of Tunley (where he was living in 1713), he 
ministered also in Bass House, Walmersley, 
near Bury, Lancashire, to a congregation 
originally gathered by Henry Pendlebury 
[q. v.] Rothwell, who had property in the 
district, gave land at Holcombe for a noncon- 
formist chapel; this, since known as Dundee 
Chapel, was opened on 5 Aug. 1712, though 
not conveyed to trustees till 1722. Here 
in 1717 Rothwell had five hundred and 
seventy hearers, including twenty-three 
county voters. Many of his congregation 
lived in Bury, and for their accommodation 
a chapel was built (1719) in Silver Street, 
Bury. Rothwell, assisted by Thomas Brad- 
dock (1695-1770), who had been his pupil, 
served both chapels. He still continued to 
take pupils in philosophy and theology. He 
died on 8 Feb. 1731, and was buried on 
10 Feb. in his chapel at Holcombe. 

He published: 1. ‘ Pedobaptismus Vin- 
dicatus, 1693, 4to; answered by Benjamin 
Keach [q.v.] 2. ‘A Vindication of Pres- 
byterian Ordination and Baptism, 1721, 
8vo: a curious treatise, occasioned by the 
recent rebaptising of dissentersat Bury parish 
church and elsewhere; Rothwell argues (p. 
58) that ‘either presbyterian baptisms are 
good or King Charles was no Christian.’ 

[Hunter’s Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 379; 
Dickenson’s Register (Turner), 1881, p. 308; 
Turner’s Oliver Heywood’s Diaries, 1885, iv.315; 
Nightingale’s Lancashire Nonconformity [1892], 
iii, 158 sq., iv. 26 sq.; Elliott’s Country and 
Church of the Cheeryble Brothers, 1893, pp. 
196 sq.] A. G. 


ROTHWELL, RICHARD (1800-1868), 
painter, was born at Athlone, Ireland, in 
1800, and received his art training in Dublin, 
where he worked for a few years. On the 
incorporation of the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy in 1826 he was nominated one of the 
original associates, and in the same year was 
elected a full member. Soon afterwards he 
removed to London, where he became Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s chief assistant. On the 
death of Lawrence, Rothwell was entrusted 
with the completion of his commissions, and 
had a fair prospect of succeeding to his 
practice; but he was unable to sustain the 
reputation which his early works, painted 
in the manner of Lawrence, gained for him. 
From 1880 to 1849 he was a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy of portraits 
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and fancy subjects, the former class includ- 
ing the Duchess of Kent, the Prince of 
Leiningen, Viscount Beresford, William 
Huskisson, and other distinguished persons. 
During the same period he contributed also 
to the Royal Hibernian Academy. About 
1846 Rothwell returned to Dublin, where, 
having resigned in 1837, he was re-elected 
R.H.A. in 1847, From 1849 to 1854 he was 
again in London, and then removed to Lea- 
mington, whence he sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1858 ‘A Remembrance of the Car- 
nival ;’ in 1860 two portraits, and in 1862 
‘The Student’s Aspiration.’ The last years 
of his life were passed abroad, first in Paris 
and then in Rome, where he diedin September 
1868. Rothwell’s portraits of Huskisson and 
Lord Beresford are in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, and those of himself and 
Matthew Kendrick, R.H.A., in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. Three of his fancy sub- 
jects, ‘The Little Roamer,’ ‘ Noviciate Men- 
dicant,’ and ‘The very Picture of Idleness,’ 
are in the South Kensington Museum. His 
‘ Fisherman’s Children’ was engraved by 8S. 
Sangster for the Irish Art Union. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Bryan’s Dict. of 
Painters and Engravers, ed, Armstrong; Art 
Journal, 1868, p. 245; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues; information kindly furnished by S. 
Catterson Smith, esq., R.H.A.] F. M. O’D. 


ROTIER. [See Rorrrier.] 


ROUBILIAC or ROUBILLAC, LOUIS 
FRANQOIS (1695-1762), sculptor, was born 
at Lyons in 1695. He is said to have studied 
under Nicolas Coustou, and was subsequently 
a pupil of Balthazar, sculptor to the elector 
of Saxony. He is sometimes alleged to have 
migrated to this country as early as 1720; 
but as he is not definitely heard of in Eng- 
land until 1738, and as he gained a second 
Grand Prix from the Académie Royale de 
Peinture et de Sculpture at Paris in 1730, 
it is probable that his permanent settlement 
here is subsequent to the last-named date. 
According to Northcote (Life of Reynolds, 
1813, p. 29), his first employment in England 
was with Thomas Carter of Knightsbridge, 
whose work was chiefly monumental, and 
who perhaps made use of his French assistant 
as a ‘botcher of antiques.’ Soon after he was 
lucky enough to find in Vauxhall Gardens 
(not opened until 1732) a valuable pocket- 
book belonging to Horace Walpole’s bro- 
ther Edward, who subsequently became his 
patron and protector (76.) By Edward Wal- 
pole he was introduced to Cheere (afterwards 
Sir Henry), who had at Hyde Park Corner 
a famous stone-yard of statues and leaden 
figures for gardens, which is often mentioned 
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in i ca a literature, e.g. in Ro- 
bert Lloyd’s ‘ Cit’s Country Box’ and Garrick 
and Colman’s ‘ Clandestine Marriage.’ What 
stay Roubiliac made with Cheere isunknown; 
but it seems to have been Cheere who recom- 
mended him to Jonathan Tyers[q. v. of Vaux- 
hall, then engaged in decorating the gardens 
with pictures and statues, as a fitting person 
to carve astatue of Handel. This, for which 
Tyers paid 300/., was erected in May 1738, 
and for many years was the chief glory of 
the popular pleasure-ground by the Thames. 

fter many vicissitudes it finally found its 
way into the collection of Mr. Alfred H. Lit- 
tleton, formerly of No. 1 Berners Street. The 
model, which once belonged to Nollekens, was 
last in the possession of Hamlet the silver- 
smith. For Tyers Roubiliac also executed 
a Milton im lead, ‘seated on a rock, in an 
attitude listening to soft music,’ as he is de- 
scribed in ‘ I] Penseroso.” 

Before the Handel was carved, Roubiliac 
must have set up for himself, for he is repre- 
sented in the journals of the day as engaged 
upon the work in his own studio at St. 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, the room 
afterwards occupied by the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy. What were Roubiliac’s next works 
is exceedingly doubtful. Edward Walpoleis 
said by Horace Walpole (Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, ed. Dallaway, 1828, iv. 192) to have re- 
commended him for half the busts at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and he certainly did a bust 
of Swift which is copied as the frontispiece 
to Dr. Craik’s biography, and is mentioned 
in Wilde’s ‘Closing Years of Dean Swift's 
Life’ (1849, p. 87) as having been executed 
in 1745. He also did for Bolingbroke in 
1741 a bust of Pope, the clay model of which 
belongs to Mr. Hallam Murray of Newstead, 
Wimbledon, and the finished marble of which 
had in 1848 passed into the possession of 
Sir Robert Peel, who in that year purchased 
atthe Stowe sale (Illustrated London News, 
26 Aug.) another bust of Prior, reputed to 
be by the same sculptor. To this period may 
therefore belong the busts of Chesterfield, 
Bentley, Mead, Folkes, Willoughby, and Ray, 
the models and casts of which, now in the 
glass and ceramic gallery of the British 
Museum, were presented to that institution, 
soon after Roubiliac’s death, by Chesterfield’s 
biographer, Dr. Matthew Maty [q.v.] Six 
of the finished marbles from these are now in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and some of the others presented to Pope by 
Frederick, prince of Wales, were bequeathed 
by the poet to Lord Lyttelton. Roubiliac’s 
first definite monumental work, however, 
belongs to 1748, being the tomb of John 
Campbell, second duke of Argyll, in the 
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south transept of Westminster Abbey, a 
commission also attributable to Edward 
Walpole, and notable for a much-praised 
figure of ‘Eloquence.’ Other monuments 
followed: to Marshal Wade, to General 
Fleming, and to General Hargraye—per- 
sonages, as Goldsmith hints (Citizen of the 
World, Letter cix), not wholly deserving of 
the elaborate mural medleys compiled in their 
memory. The next datable record of Rou- 
biliac’s work is the monument in 1751 to 
Henry Chichele, founder of All Souls’, Oxford. 

Of personal records there are but few, and 
those doubtful. In June 1750 Tyers lent 
him 20/7. (Smrru, Nollekens, 1828, ii. 94). 
This looks as if he were needy, unless the 
fact that in this same year (81 March) he 
had been robbed in Dean Street, Soho 
(Wueatiey, London, 1891, i. 498), can be 
held to account for his necessity. Then, in 
January 1752, his marriage was reported in 
the ‘General Advertiser’ and other papers 
to Miss Croshy of Deptford, ‘a celebrated 
beauty,’ with 10,0007. But, beyond this an- 
nouncement, which is repeated by Fielding 
in the ‘Covent Garden Journal’ for 11, Jan, 
1752, there seems to be no further reference 
whatever to the circumstances, Moreover, 
late in the same year Roubiliac was travel- 
ling alone in Italy, for in October Reynolds 
met him with Pond and Hudson, making his 
first expedition to Rome, where he found 
little to admire in ancient sculpture, and 
frankly preferred the moderns. By the work 
of Bernini, indeed, he seems to have been 
profoundly impressed. All he had done pre- 
viously, he told Reynolds, after a reinspection 
on his return of his own efforts in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, seemed ‘meagre and starved, as 
ifmade of nothing but tobacco pipes’ (NortH- 
cotn, Reynolds, 1813, p. 44). 

In 1753 Roubiliac completed another great 
sepulchral trophy in Westminster Abbey to 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren. The next im- 
portant statue he executed was the full- 
length of Shakespeare (1758), now in the 
entrance hall of the British Museum. This 
was a commission from Garrick, who placed 
it in a special temple at Hampton, and gave 
the sculptor 315/. After the Shakespeare 
came a second statue of Handel, now above 
his grave in Poet’s Corner; but what is per- 
haps Roubiliac’s most popular effort belongs 
to 1761. This is the famous Nightingale 
monument at Westminster, where a fleshless 
and shrouded Death menaces with his dart the 
figure of a young wife who is sinking in her 
husband’s arms. Besides these, there are 
many scattered works which it is not always 
easy todate. At Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is his celebrated statue of Newton (1755)— 
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With his prism ‘and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone— 


which Wordsworth (from whose ‘ Prelude’ the 
lines are taken) used to watch on moonlight 
nights from his window at St. John’s ; and in 
Worcester Cathedral there arenotable monu- 
ments to Bishops Hough and Hurd. In the 
church of Walton-on-Thames is a monument 
to Richard Boyle, second lord Shannon, who 
died in 1740, and there are many scattered 
busts, e.g. Mead (College of Physicians), 
Hogarth (National Portrait Gallery), Garrick 
(Garrick Club), Handel (Foundling Hos- 
pital), Wilton (Royal Academy), and so 
forth. But the Nightingale monument must 
have been practically his last work, for on 
11 Jan. 1762 he died, and was buried four 
days later in St. Martin’s churchyard, ‘ under 
the window of the Bell Bagnio.’ His funeral 
was attended by Hogarth, Reynolds, Hay- 
man, and the leading members of the St. 
Martin’s Lane Academy. Although he must 
have had a fair amount of work, he died 
poor, and his effects, when all needful ex- 
penses were discharged, produced to his cre- 
ditors no more than eighteenpence in the 
pound (Smira, Nollekens, 1828, ii. 99). 

Roubiliac is said to have been a friendly, 
loquacious, gesticulating little man, who 
never shook off, even after long residence in 
England, his characteristics as a foreigner. 
He sometimes dabbled in verse (French, of 
course), a specimen of which is to be found 
in the ‘St. James’s Chronicle’ for 1761. He 
was well known to the artist community of 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was an habitué of Old 
Slaughter’s and cognate houses of call. Seve- 
ral anecdotes of him are related in Smith’s 
‘Nollekens’ (pp. 89-99). As a sculptor he 
bears the ‘stamp of his French training in a 
certain restless and theatric treatment of his 
subjects. But although his style is man- 
nered and somewhat affected, it is also full 
of grace, spirit, and refinement. Character 
rather than beauty seems to have been his 
aim, and his busts from the life or masks are 
his best, e.g. Pope, Mead, Hogarth (though 
Hogarth is a little gallicised), Of his 
sepulchral efforts the monuments to the 
Duke of Argyll and the Nightingales are 
most notable; of his statues, the Newton at 
Cambridge has perhaps the largest number 
of admirers. 

A portrait of Roubiliac by his Swiss friend, 
Adrien Carpentiers, was exhibited in the 
Spring Garden exhibition of 9 May 1761, 
and is now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. This was engraved in mezzotint, in 
1765, by David Martin. The same exhibition 
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also contained a portrait. of Roubiliac by 
himself, described as his‘ first attempt’ in oil 
(afterwards, according to Walpole, in the 
possession of Mr. Smith of Crown, Court, 
‘Westminster), and there was. also a bust of 
him by Wilton, the mask of which was sold 
at Wilton’s sale (2d, 11. 184). 


[The chief authority for Roubiliac’s life is the 
rare Vie et Ouvrages de L. F. Roubillac, Sculp- 
teur Lyonnais, 1882, by Le Roy de Sainte-Croix, 
who died in the year of its publication... There 
is a copy in the Art Library at South Kensing- 
ton. Among other sources of information are 
Northeote’s Reynolds, Hill’s Boswell, Forster’s 
Goldsmith, Redgrave, and Allan Cunningham.] 

AyD. 


ROUCLIFFE, Sir BRIAN (d. 1494), 
judge, was eldest of the four sons of Guy Rou- 
cliffe, by his wife Joan, daughter of Thomas 
Burgh of Kirtlington, Nottinghamshire. His 
grandfather was Sir Robert de Roucliffe (d. 
1381), and his father was recorder of York. 
Brian adopted the legal profession, and pro- 
bably practised in the court of exchequer, 
though his name does not appear in the year- 
books. On 2 Nov. 1458 he was raised to the 
bench asthird baron of the exchequer. Hisju- 
dicial functions did not prevent his undertak- 
ing other legal work, and he frequently actedas 
counsel to Sir William Plumpton {q. v.] His 
appointment was confirmed on Edward IV’s 
accession in 1461, and again on Henry’s re- 
storation in 1470. He officiated at the coro- 
nation of Richard III on 26 June 1483, and 
was on that occasion promoted second. baron 
of the exchequer. His commission as second 
baron was renewed on 24 Sept. 1485, and on 
12 Oct. following he was granted custody of 
the manor of ‘¥orset,’ Yorkshire. He died 
on 24 March 1494. Through his mother he 
acquired the manor of Cowthorp, Yorkshire, 
which he made his seat. In 1458 he founded 
and built the parish church, where he lies 
buried. A curious monument, representing 
Roucliffe and his wife holding the model of 
a church between them, was extant, though 
much defaced, in 1840 (Archeol. Journal, i. 
69). Roucliffe’s will, which shows bim to 
have been a man of wealth and intelligence, 
as well ag piety, is printed in ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’iv.102-7. Several of his letters 
are printed in the‘ Plumpton Correspondence.’ 
He married Jane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Hamerton, and his son, Sir John Roucliffe 
(d. 1531), married Margaret, granddaughter 
and heir of Sir William Plumpton, and was 
ebersby involved in the protracted litigation 
over the Plumpton estates [see PLumpton, 
Srz Wir]. 


[Plumpton Corr. (Camden Soc.) passim; Testa- 
menta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), vols. i. ii, iv. 
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and v. passim; Materials for Hist. of Henry VII 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 47, 84, 239, 569; Foster’s York- 
shire Pedigrees; Antiquarian Repository, i. 52; 
Cal. Rot. Pat.; Rymer’s Federa, orig. ed. xi. 
663, 843; Dugdale’s Chronica Series; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges. ] A. EP. 


ROUGH. [See also Row.] 


ROUGH, JOHN (d. 1557), Scottish pro- 
testant martyr, is stated to have been born 
in 1510, but as he was incorporated in St. 
Leonard’s College in the university of St. 
Andrews in 1521, he was probably born a 
few years earlier. He left his parents when 
about seventeen years of age, on account of 
having been deprived of some property to 
which he thought himself entitled, and en- 
tered a monastery at Stirling. According 
to his own statement, his opposition to the 
papacy was aroused or confirmed by two 
visits to Rome, when he saw ‘with his own 
eyes that the pope was anti-Christ,’ inas- 
much as more reverence was given to him 
in the procession than to the sacrament 
(Foxx, Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, 
vill. 448), He acquired such reputation as 
a preacher that in 1548, after the arrest of 
Cardinal Beaton, the regent Arran procured 
a dispensation for him to leave the monas- 
tery that he might become one of his chap- 
lains. The entry in the treasurer’s accounts 
of payment for a gown, doublet, hose, and 
bonnet for him as chaplain of the lord- 
governor, probably indicates the date when 
he first entered on his duties (note by Laing 
in Kwox’s Works, i. 187). At, their request 
the governor allowed him and Thomas Gwil- 
liam or Williams to preach publicly against 
current errors. Both were very effective, 
Rough, although according to Knox ‘not 
so learned’ as Williams, being ‘yet more 
simple and vehement against all impiety’ 
(tb. p. 96). The preaching roused the spe- 
cial indignation of the Greyfriars, who, ac- 
cording to Knox, ‘rouped as they had been 
ravens, yea, rather they yelled like devils 
in hell “heresy ! heresy ! Gauiltiam and Rough 
will carry the governor to the devil”’ (2d. p. 
97). On account of the advice, as is sup- 
posed, of John Hamilton, abbot of Arbroath, 
and David Panter [q. v.] (afterwards bishop of 
Ross), who had arrived from France, they were 
both prohibited from preaching; and Rough 
took refuge in the wild districts of Kyle in 
Ayrshire, where he remained until after the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton in 1546. After 
the murder he came to St. Andrews, and, 
besides acting as chaplain to the garrison in 
the castle, began to preach in the parish 
church. Here he met John Knox, whom in 
a sermon he publicly exhorted to undertake 
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the office of a preacher; and Knox, who had 
been a disciple of Wishart, and who at this 
time had brought the aid of his vigorous pen 
to the support of the teaching of Rough in 
opposition to Dean Annand of St. Andrews, 
was at last induced to preach in the parish 
kirk his first sermon against the ‘ corruptions 
of the papistry’ (Kwox, i. 188-91). Knox’s 
irregular call was approved by the congre- 
gation. Knox and Rough were soon sum- 
moned before W inram, the vicar-general of St. 
Andrews, but’ their defence was conducted 
by Knox with such skill as completely to 
confound their adversaries (7b. pp. 200-1). 

Rough managed to leave for England be- 
forethe surrender of St. Andrews’ castle, thus 
escaping being taken prisoner by the French. 
He went first to Carlisle and thence to the 
lord-protector Somerset, who assigned him 
a stipend of 20/7. sterling, and appointed him 
to preach at Carlisle, Berwick, and New=- 
castle. After his ‘marriage to a country- 
woman of his,’ he was appointed by Holgate, 
archbishop of York, to a benefice near Hull, 
where he continued until the death of Ed- 
ward VI in 15538, when he fled with his 
wife to Norden in Friesland. There he and 
his wife maintained themselves by knitting 
caps, stockings, and other hosiery. Having 
on 10 Nov. 1557 come to London to buy 
some yarn for his business, he was induced 
to become minister of a secret society of 
protestants. His ministry was not, however, 
of long duration; for, on the information of 
a traitor frequenting the meetings, he was 
on 12 Dec. apprehended at the Saracen’s 
Head, Islington, where the congregation was 
in the habit of assembling. After examina- 
tion before the privy council on the 15th, he 
was sent a prisoner to Newgate, and a letter 
was also sent by the council, together with 
the minutes of his examination, to Bonner, 
bishop of London, requiring him to proceed 
against Rough (Acts of the Privy Council, 
1556-8, p. 216). From Newgate Rough 
wrote two letters to his friends (Ioxn, ed. 
Townsend, viii. 448-9). After long exami- 
nations on doctrinal matters on 18 and 
19 Dec., he was on the 20th brought into 
the consistory and condemned to death. On 
the 22nd he was burned at Smithfield along 
with Margaret Mearyng, one of his congre- 
gation, who had visited him in prison and 
brought him a change of linen. 


[Knox’s Works; Calderwood’s History of the 
Chureh of Scotland; Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments. | Tet He 


ROUGH, WILLIAM (d. 1838), lawyer 
and poet, only son of William Rough, of the 
parish of St. James, Middlesex, was born on 
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21 Aug.,; probably in 1772, He was admitted 
at Westminster School on 23 Jan. 1786, and 
became a king’s scholar in 1789. Having 
been elected to a scholarship from West- 
minster at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1792, he matriculated on 6 June in that 
year, and proceeded B.A. 1796, M.A. 1799. 
At Westminster he is said to have contri- 
buted to Southey’s school periodical, ‘ The 
Flagellant.’ In November 1793 he became a 
member, with S. T. Coleridge, C. V. Le Grice, 
and Christopher Wordsworth, of a small 
literary society at Cambridge, and he seems 
to have been one of the projectors of the 
short-lived ‘University Magazine’ of 1795 
(WorpswortH, Univ. Life in Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 589-93). While at Trinity Col- 
lege he made the acquaintance, as a fellow- 
sympathiser with William Frend [q. v.], of 
Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst. Rough 
was admitted at Gray’s Inn on 9 Feb. 1796, 
and called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
on 18 June 1801. He went the Midland 
circuit, and on 30 May 1808 became a ser- 
jeant-at-law. He married, on 26 June 1802, 
Harriet, aged 23, a natural daughter of John 
Wilkes. Crabb Robinson, who made their 
acquaintance in the summer of 1810, and 
described Mrs. Rough as ‘a woman of some 
talents and taste, who could make herself 
attractive,’ met at dinner at their house 
Mrs. Abington and Kean, and many dis- 
tinguished lawyers, including Copley. Rough 
was always in pecuniary difficulties, and for 
some years he was hindered by illness from 
the energetic prosecution of his profession. 
In April 1816 he accepted Earl Bathurst’s 
offer of the post of president of the court of 
justice for the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequibo. He remained there for five 
years, but on 6 Oct. 1821, after a long dis- 
agreement, he was suspended by the acting 
governor, Lieutenant-general John Murray, 
for having, as supreme judge, usurped ‘the 
privileges and functions of the executive.’ 
He returned to England, and appealed to 
the privy council, which in April 1825 gave 
its decision in his favour. He forthwith 
applied for a fresh appointment, but it was 
not until after 1830 that he was appointed 
a puisne judge at Ceylon. In this position 
he served with distinction, and on 13 March 
1836 was promoted to be chief justice of the 
supreme court. Next year(7 Aug. 1837) he 
was knighted. Rough died at Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon, on 19 May 1838. He had four chil- 
dren by his wife, who died in Demerara 
about 1820. 

Rough was the author of: 1. ‘ Lorenzino 
di Medici’ (a drama), and other poems, 1797; 
dedicated to William Roscoe, 2. ‘The Con- 


spiracy of Gowrie,’ a tragedy (anon.), 1800. 
3. ‘Lines on the Death of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’ (anon.), 1800. These pieces were 
collected together in ‘ Poems, Miscellaneous 
and Fugitive, now first collected by the 
Author, on his preparing to leave England,’ 
1816. Rough also edited, anonymously, 
‘Letters from the Year 1774 to the Year 
1796, by John Wilkes, esq., addressed to his 
daughter, the late Miss Wilkes; with a col- 
lection of miscellaneous Poems; to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of the Life of Mr. 
Wilkes,’ London, 4 vols. 1804. He contri- 
buted poetry to the‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
and the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 211; H. Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, i. 300-416, ii. 8, 42; Barker and 
Stenning’s Westm. School Reg. p. 199; Welch’s 
Alumni Westm. pp. 428, 435, 436 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, ix. 479; Kirke White’s Remains, 1808, 
i, 127-8, 156-9, 179-82; funeral sermon by 
Benjamin Bailey, Colombo, 1838 ; information 
from Mr. Aldis Wright.] We. PC. 


ROUMARE, WILLIAM pz, Hart or 
Lincoxn (7. 1140), was son of Roger Fitz- 
gerald and grandson of Gerald, steward of 
Duke William of Normandy, who about 1064 
obtained a fief in the Roumois on condition of 
rendering service at Neufmarché-en-Lions 

Orp. Vit. ii. 118); Roger Fitzgerald held 

orfe at the time of Domesday. William’s 
mother, Lucy, was daughter and heiress of 
Ivo de Taillebois, and heiress, through her 
mother, Lucia, of that Thorold who was sheriff 
of Lincoln in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor; it has, however, been contended that 
there was only one Lucy, and that William’s 
mother was widow of Ivo Taillebois and 
daughter of Thorold (Genealogist, v. 60-75, 
&e.; cf. art. RanDULF LE Muscuin). After 
Roger’s death Lucy remarried Randulf le 
Meschin, earl of Chester (Orp. Vit. iv. 422). 
In 1118-19, during the rebellion of Hugh 
de Gournay, William de Roumare remained 
faithful to Henry I, and fought for the king 
at the battle of Brémule on 20 Aug. 1119 
(2b. iv. 822, 846, 357). In November 1120 
he was one of the knights who refused to 
cross over to England in the ‘ White Ship’ 
because it was overcrowded (7d. iv. 412). In 
1122 he claimed the lands of his mother in 
England, which his stepfather Randulf had 
surrendered to the king ; Henry refused his 
consent, and William withdrew to Normandy. 
There, after a while, he rebelled and waged 
war from Neufmarché during two years. In 
1127 he was one of the supporters of Wil- 
liam Clito, but after that prince’s death, on 
28 July 1128, was the first to be reconciled 
to the king (2d. iv. 442, 473, 484-5). Henry 
gave him as his wife Hawisia (whom Orde- 
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ricus calls Matilda), daughter of Richard de 
Redvers, and took him into his friendship 
{see Repvers, Famity oF]. William had 
recovered his English lands before 1130-1. 

On Henry’s death he was one of the barons 
who were sent to take charge of the frontiers 
of Normandy in December 1135, and in 1137 
was one of the justiciars to whom Stephen 
entrusted the duchy (7. v. 52, 91). About 
1188 Stephen made him Earl of Lincoln. But 
in 1141 William and his half-brother Ran- 
dulf, earl of Chester, seized Lincoln by a trick, 
and held it against Stephen (7d. v. 125; Joun 
or Hexuay, i. 134). William was perhaps 
reconciled to the king in the spring of 1142 
(Rounp, Geoff. de Mandeville, p. 159), but 
afterwards he seems to have been deprived of 
his earldom, which was conferred on Gilbert 
de Gand, who had married a sister of Earl 
Randulf. William appears as witness toa 
charter granted by Henry II, when Duke of 
Normandy, to Earl Randulf of Chester ; and 
in his later years went on a pilgrimage to 
Compostella (ORMEROD, Cheshire, i. 25). 
He died before 1168, perhaps about 1153. 
His obit was observed on 6 Aug. at Bayeux, 
to which he gave the church of Ver in the 
Bessin ; but at Lincoln, where he con- 
firmed his father’s foundation of the pre- 
bend of Asgarby, it was kept on 11 Sept. 
(Lincoln Obituary, ap. Gir. CamBR. vii. 161). 
William de Roumare founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Revesby in 1142 or 1143 (DuepaLez, 
Monast. Angl. v. 453; Chron. Louth Park 
Abbcy, p. 31); he also made a bequest to 
Rouen Cathedral for the souls of himself 
and his family. Ordericus Vitalis says that 
he was dissolute in his youth, but, after a 
severe illness, and at the instance of Arch- 
bishop Geoffrey of Rouen (d. 1128), mended 
his ways and established monks at Neuf- 
marché in 11382 (iv. 485, v. 207-8). 

He had one son, William Elias, who died 
in 1152, having, by Agnes, sister of William, 
earl of Albemarle, two sons (ROBERT DE 
Tortani, ap. Chron. Stephen, &c., ii. 167, 
Rolls Ser.), of whom one, William III of 
Roumare, is often styled Earl William de 
Roumare, though he never held the earldom 
of Lincoln; he died before 1198, without 
issue. 

The dubious reference to a William, earl 
of Cambridge, under date 11389 (Monast. 
Angl. vi. 949), most probably is intended for 
William de Roumare (Round, Feudal Eng- 
land, pp. 184-7). 

[Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. de l’Hist. de France). 
The notices in the Continuation of the pseudo- 
Ingulph ap. Fulman’s Scriptores are untrust- 
worthy. Stapleton’s Rot. Scacc. Norm. vol. i, 
p. exxxvili, vol. ii. pp. cli-clx; Collectanea Top, 
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et Gen. viii, 155-8; Topographer and Genea- 
logist, i. 17-28 (1846); Genealogist, v. 60-75, 
153-73, vi. 129-89, vii. 62, 178-9, vii. 1-5, 
81-91, 148-50; Nichols and Bowles’s Antiq. of 
Laycock, pp. 66-79; Round’s Geoffrey de Man- 
deville and Feudal England; G, E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage, v. 84-8.] C. L. K. 


ROUPELL, GEORGE LEITH, M.D. 
(1797-1854), physician, eldest son of George 
Boon Roupell of Chartham Park, Sussex, 
and his wife Frances, daughter of Robert 
M‘Culloch ofChartham,amasterin chancery, 
was born on 18 Sept. 1797.The first of the 
family who settled in England spelt the name 
Riipell, and was an officer in William III’s 
army, and a native of Hesse-Cassel. George 
Leith was sent to Dr. Burney’s school at 
Greenwich, and, having obtained a Tancred 
studentship in medicine, entered at Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, in 1815. He 
took no degree in arts, but graduated M.B. 
in 1820, became a licentiate in medicine in 
1824, and M.D. in 1825, and on 30 Sept. 
1826 was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians. He was a censor in 1829, 1837, 
and 1838, gave the Croonian lectures in 1832 
on general pathology, and in 1833 on cholera. 
The latter course was publishedin the same 
year. After some practice as physician to 
the Seamen’s Hospital Society and to the 
Foundling Hospital, he was appointed phy- 
sician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
19 June 1834, in succession to Dr. Edward 
Roberts. He published in 1833‘ Illustrations 
of the Effects of Poisons,’ a series of notes 
upon drawings made by George Mc Whinnie, a 
demonstrator at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
In 1837 he read before the College of Phy- 
sicians, and afterwards published, ‘Some 
Account of a Fever prevalent in the year 
1831” He proposed the name ‘ febris 
typhodes rubeoloida’ for this epidemic dis- 
ease, of which twelve out of seventy-five 
cases were fatal, and which seems to have 
been what is now knownas epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, a disease rare in England, 
but well known in Germany. He published 
in 1839 ‘ A Short Treatise on Typhus Fever,’ 
based on observations made in the wards of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, but containing 
more extracts from other writers than notes 
of what he had seen in his own practice. The 
most interesting observation is in relation to 
the infection of typhus being conveyed by a 
corpse. He mentions that 136 students of 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s minutely 
dissected seventeen bodies, in which the 
cause of death was typhus, while only two 
took the disease, and these were also ex- 
posed to contact with living patients. In 
1888 he succeeded to his father’s estates, 
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and thenceforward was less active in prac- 
tice. He contracted cholera at Boulogne, and 
diedin WelbeckStreet, London, after twenty- 
six hours’ illness, on 29 Sept. 1854. He was 
unmarried. He bequeathed some portraits 
and books to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
his portrait hangs in the hall of its college. 


(Gent. Mag. 1854, ii. 520-1; Munk’s Coll. of 
Phys.; Lancet, October 1854; manuscript records 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Works.] N. M. 


ROUS, FRANCIS (1579-1659), puritan, 
fourth son of Sir Anthony Rous of Halton 
St. Dominick, Cornwall, by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Southcote, 
was born at Dittisham, Devonshire, in 1579. 
He matriculated from Broadgates Hall (after- 
wards Pembroke College), Oxford, on 6 July 
1598, and graduated B.A. on 31 Jan. 1596-7, 
While there he contributed a prefatory sonnet 
to Charles Fitz-Geffrey’s ‘ Sir Francis Drake 
his Honourable Life’s Commendation’ (1596), 
and composed, inimitation of Spenser, a poem 
in two books, entitled ‘Thule, or Virtue’s His- 
tory,’ London, 1598, 4to. A facsimile reprint 
of this very rare book was edited for the 
Spenser Society by the lateJ. Crossley, Man- 
chester ,1878,4to. Rous alsograduated at the 
university of Leyden on 10 Feb. 1598-9, In 
1601 he entered the Middle Temple, but soon 
afterwards retired to Landrake, Cornwall,and 
occupied himself with theological study. The 
first-fruits of his labours were ‘ Meditations 
of Instruction, of Exhortation, of Reprofe: 
indeavouring the Edification and Reparation 
of the House of God,’ London, 1616, 12mo; 
and ‘The Arte of Happines, consisting of 
three Parts, whereof the first searcheth out 
the Happinesse of Man, the second particu- 
larly discovers and approves it, the third 
sheweth the Meanes to attayne and increase 
it,’ London, 1619 (also 1631), 12mo, by 
which, with his ‘ Diseases of the Time at- 
tended by their Remedies,’ 1622, 8vo, and 
his ‘Oyl of Scorpions,’ 1623, 8vo, he esta- 
blished among the puritans the reputation of 
a sound divine. In 1626 he issued a reply 
to Richard Montagu’s ‘ Appello Cesarem,’ 
entitled ‘Testis Veritatis. The Doctrine of 
King James, our late Soveraigne of Famous 
Memory, of the Church of England, of the 
Catholicke Church plainly shewed to be one 
in the points of Predestination, Freewill, 
Certaintie of Salvation. With a Discovery 
of the Grounds both Natural and Politicke 
of Arminianisme,’ London, 4to ; and in 1627 
a hortatory address to the nation at large, 
entitled ‘The only Remedy that can Cure 
a People when all other Remedies Faile,’ 
London, 12mo. 

In the first parliament of Charles I, 1625- 
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1626, Rous represented Truro, and in the 
second, 1628-9, Tregony. In the latter he 
distinguished himself by the violence of his 
attacks on Dr. Roger Manwaring [q. v.], 
Arminianism, and popery. He also repre- 
sented Truro in the Short parliament of 1640, 
in the Long parliament, and in that of 1654. 
In the Little or Barebones parliament of 
1653 he sat for Devonshire, and in the par- 
liament of 1656 for Cornwall. 

In the Long parliament Rous opened the 
debate on the legality of Laud’s new canons 
on 9 Dec. 1640, and presented the articles of 
impeachment against Dr. Cosin on 15 March 
1640-1. On the constitution of the West- 


“minster assembly, 12 June 1643, he was 


nominated one of its lay assessors, and on 
23 Sept. following he took the covenant 
(RusuwortH, Historical Collections, pt. iti. 
vol, ii. pp. 837-480). On 10 Feb. 1643-4 he 
was appointed provost of Eton College. He 
was also chairman of the committee for ordi- 
nation of ministers constituted on 2 Oct. 
following, and a member of the committee 
of appeals appointed under the ordinance for 
the visitation of the university of Oxford on 
1 May 1647. On 16 July 1648 he was 
sworn of the Derby house committee. 

So far Rous had been a staunch adherent 
of the presbyterian party, but in the course 
of 1649 he went over to the independents ; 
and in 1651-2 (February-March) he served 
on the committee for propagation of the gos- 
pel, which framed an abortive scheme for a 
state church on acongregational plan. This 
project was revived by the Little parlia- 
ment, of which he was speaker (5 July— 
12 Dec. 1653), but with no better success. 
On that assembly voting its own dissolution, 
Rous was sworn of the Protector’s council 
of state. On 20 March 1653-4 he was placed 
on the committee for approbation of public 
preachers ; he was also one of the committee 
appointed on 9 April 1656 to discuss the 
question of the kingship with Cromwell, by 
whom he was created a lord of parliament 
in December 1657. He died at Acton in 
January 1658-9, and was buried on the 24th 
of that month with great state in Eton 
College chapel. Portraits of him are at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Eton Col- 
lege (cf. Catalogue First Loan Exhibition at 
South Kensington, p. 132). An engraving 
by Faithorne is prefixed to the 1657 edition 
of his ‘Treatises and Meditations,’ By his 
will, dated 18 March 1657-8, he founded three 
scholarships at Pembroke College. 

Rous’s piety was of an intensely subjective - 
cast, as appears by his ‘ Mystical Marriage: 
or Experimental Discourses of the Heavenly 
Marriage betweene a Soule and her Saviour.’ 
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London, 1635, 18mo, 1653, 12mo; and 
* Heavenly Academie,’ London, 1638, 16mo. 
Both these tracts were reissued in a Latin 
translation with a third, entitled ‘Grande 
Oraculum,’ under the title ‘Interiora Regni 
Dei,’ London, 1655, 12mo ; reprinted in 1674, 
and in English, in a collective edition of his 
‘Treatises and Meditations,’ London, 1657, 
fol. Other works by Rous, all of which 
appeared in London, are the following: 
1. ‘Catholicke Charity: complaining and 
maintaining that Rome is uncharitable to 
sundry eminent Parts of the Catholicke 
Church,’ &c., London 1641, 4to. 2. ‘The 
Psalmes of David in English Meeter,’ 1643, 
24mo; 1646, 12mo; a version approved by 
the Westminster assembly, authorised by 
parliament’ for general use, and adopted by 
the committee of estates in Scotland, where 
it still retains its popularity. 3.‘ The Balme 
of Love to heal Divisions” &c., 1648. 
4. ‘The Lawfulness of obeying the Present 
Government,’ &c., 1649. 5, ‘The Bounds 
and Bonds of Publick Obedience,’ &c., 
1649, 4to. 6. ‘Mella Patrum,’ &c., 1650, 
8vo; an inaccurate compilation from the 
fathers. His more important parliamen- 
tary speeches (partly printed in Rushworth’s 
‘ Historical Collections,’ pt. i. pp. 585 et seq. 
and 645 et seq., pt. ii. pp. 1362 et seq., pt. 
iii. vol. i. pp. 208 et seq.; Cobbett’s ‘Par- 
liamentary History,’ ii. 443 et seq. and in 
pamphlet form) are preserved with other 
papers by or concerning him in manuscript 
at the British Museum, the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and the Bodleian Libraries. 

By his wife Philippa (born 1575, died 
20 Dec. 1657, and buried in Acton church), 
Rous had issue a son Francis, born at Salt- 
ash in 1615, and educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 17 Oct. 1634, 
and was elected to a postmastership at Mer- 
ton College the same year. He afterwards 
migrated to Gloucester Hall. About 1640 
he settled in London, where he practised 
medicine until his death in or about 1643, 
He contributed to ‘Flos Britannicus veris 
novissimi filiola Carolo et Mary nata xvii. 
Martii, Oxford, 1636; andcompiled ‘Archzo- 
logis Attic Libri Tres,’ Oxford, 1637, 1645, 
4to; third edition, with four additional books 
by Zachary Bogan [q. v.], under the title 
‘ Archeologiea Atticee Libri Septem,’ Oxford, 
1649, and frequent reprints, the last (9th) 
edition at London, 1688, 4to. 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Nichols’s Progr. 
James I,i. 218; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, iti. 
78, and Environs of London, ii. 6; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 467 ; Thule, or Vir- 
tue’s Historie (Spenser Soc. 1878), Introduction ; 
Fitz-Geffrey’s Affanize, 1601, pp. 59, 121, 167; 
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Peacock’s Index of English-speaking Students at 
the Leyden University; Manningham’s Diary 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 104; Gardiner’s Hist. Engl. vii. 
35, ix. 248 ; Parl. Hist. ii. 377, 444, 726; Cob- 
bett’s State Trials, iv. 23; Wood’s Annals of Ox- 
ford, ed. Gutch, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 504 ; Baillie’s Let- 
ters (Bannatyne Club), ii. 198, 237, iii. 97, 532, 
548; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, pp. 90, 
130; Whitelocke’s Mem. pp. 81, 560, 666; Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston (Camden Soc.), 
. 90; Somers Tracts, vi. 248; Clarendon’s 
Rebellion, bk. xiv. §§ 18-21; Burton’s Diary, i. 
350; Thurloe State Papers, i. 338; Noble’s Pro- 
tectoral House of Cromwell, i. 400-2; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist. of England, 2nd edit. iii. 107; 
Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses; Diaty of John 
Rous (Camden Soc.), p. 5; Brydges’s Resti- 
tuta, ii. 240, ili, 189, iv. 7, 425-6; Tighe’s 
Annals of Windsor, ii. 184; Notes and Queries, 
lst ser. ix. 440; Lords’ Journals, vi. 419, viii. 
277 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. App. pp. 457, 
466, 6th Rep. App. p. 5, 7th Rep. App. p. 19, 8th 
Rep. App. pt. i. p. 95; Bayley’s Catalogue of 
Portraits in the possession of Pembroke College, 
Oxford; Masson’s Life of Milton; Carlyle’s 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches; Man- 
ning’s Lives of the Speakers; Neal’s Puritans ; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Rose’s Biogr. Dict. ; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornubiénsis.] 
J. M. R. 

ROUS, HENRY JOHN (1795-1877), 
admiral and sportsman, born on 23 Jan. 1795, 
was second son of John Rous, first earl of 
Stradbroke, by his second wife, Catherine 
Maria, daughter and heiress of Abraham 
Whittaker, esq. Having been educated at 
Westminster School, which he left in 1807, 
he entered the royal navy on 28 Jan. 1808 
as a first-class volunteer on board the Royal 
William, under Captain Courtenay Boyle, 
the flagship of Sir George Montague at Ports- 
mouth. In February 1809 he changed to 
the Repulse, under Captain Arthur Legge; 
and in the following November, after having 
joined in the Flushing expedition, he be- 
came midshipman on board the Victory, 
bearing the flag of Sir James (afterwards 
Lord) Saumarez [q. v.] In March 1811 he 
joined the Tonnant, under Captain Sir John 
Gore, and in the same year, and until pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 18 May 
1814, he served in the Mediterranean in the 
Bacchante, with Captain Sir William Hoste. 
On the night of 31 Aug. 1812 he joined in the 
cutting-out boat expedition on the Istrian 
coast to seize seven Venetian timber vessels 
protected by the French cruiser La Tisi- 
phone and by a French gunboat ; both these 
vessels were captured. On 6 Jan. 1813 he 
took part in a boat attack made by the 
Bacchante and Weasel on five gun-vessels 
off Otranto. ‘The same year, on 10 June, he 
was highly commended for his gallant con- 
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duct when commanding the Bacchante yawl, 
which attacked several large gunboats lying 
under the guns of Gela Nova. Although 
exposed to a very heavy fire of grape and 
musketry, the yawl never stopped until she 
got alongside the enemy’s vessels, which her 
crew boarded, driving out their defenders 
with great loss. In 1814 he was concerned 
in the taking of Rovigno, and of the strong 
fortresses of Cattaro and Ragusa. On 2 Aug. 
1817 he was appointed to his first indepen- 
dent command, that of the Podargus. He 
removed to the Mosquito on 25 Jan. 1818, 
returning in her to England, where he was 
paid off. His next appointments were in 
1821 to the Sappho, and in 1822 to the Hind, 
and in April 1823 he attained the rank of 
post-captain. From July 1825 until August 
1829 he commanded the Rainbow. From 
November 1834 until the end of 1835 he 
was commander of the Pique, a 36-gun 
frigate, which ran ashore off the coast of 
Labrador in 1835, affording him an oppor- 
tunity of showing his courage and resource. 
Writing from the Pique, 13 Oct. 1835, to the 
secretary of the admiralty, he stated that he 
‘left Quebec on 17 Sept. 1835, and stood over 
on the 22nd to the Labrador coast to avoid 
the islands on the opposite side. At 10.20 P.m., 
while the officer of the watch was reefing 
topsails, the master and myself on the look- 
out, the ship struck. At 2 a.m. the wind 
freshened, and she struck again very heavily. 
. . . Next morning found us in full sail for 
England, but on the 27th we lost our rudder.’ 
The rudder, which had been damaged when 
the Pique struck, was renewed several times 
after being carried away, until at last on 
13 Oct. the Pique anchored at St. Helen’s, 
having run fifteen hundred miles without a 
rudder, and requiring to be pumped every 
hour. On 24 Oct. 1835 a court-martial was 
held on board the Victory, and Rous’s letter 
was read. The proceedings of the court- 
martial fully acquitted Rous and Hemsley, 
the master (Zimes, 27 Oct.) 

This was Rous’s last cruise, and his with- 
drawal from the sea left him at liberty to 
enjoy the one sport which from boyhood to 
old age afforded him the greatest delight— 
horse-racing. From 1886 until he died no 
great race meeting took place at which he 
was not present. In 1821 he and his elder 
brother were elected members of the Jockey 
Club. In 1838 he became a steward of the 
club, a position which he repeatedly filled, 
and for which no man was better fitted. In 
strength of will and fearlessness of purpose 
he had very few equals; his one aim was to 
keep the turf pure and awe offenders. During 
the last thirty years of his long life he was 


universally regarded as dictator of the turf. 
William Day says: ‘The admiral’s bold and 
manly form, erect and stately, dressed in 
a pea-jacket, wearing long black boots or 
leggings, with dog-whip in hand, ready to 
mount his old bay horse for the course, no 
matter what the weather might be, was an 
imposing sight at Newmarket.’ About 1855 
his assumption of the post of public handi- 
capper was greeted with acclamation, and 
throughout the racing season he was to be 
seen posted on the top of the stand on every 
racecourse, taking notes of the running and 
condition of horses, which on returning 
home he wrote into a big book, posting it up 
as strictly as a merchant keeps his ledger. 
The first notable instance of his being called 
in to handicap two famous horses for a 
match was on the occasion of Lord Eglin- 
ton’s Flying Dutchman, five years, meeting 
Lord Zetland’s Voltigeur, four years, at York 
spring races in 1851, when the admiral made 
the older horse give the younger 84 lb. 
During the larger portion of his racing 
career he managed and made all the matches 
for the Duke of Bedford’s stable at New- 
market. For many years he wrote letters 
to the ‘Times’ upon racing subjects, which 
were read with great interest. 

Rous entered the House of Commons as 
conservative member for Westminster in 
1841, when the closeness of the contest, and 
the fact that the same constituency had for 
half a century returned radicals, showed that 
his election was due to his personal popu- 
larity. In 1846 he was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty by Sir Robert Peel, but retired 
from parliament in the same year. He was 
promoted rear-admiral of the blue on 17 Dec. 
1852, of the white on 11 Sept. 1854, and of 
the red on 12 April 1862; admiral of the 
blue on 25 Jan. 1863, and of the white on 
15 June 1864. He died on 19 June 1877, 
aged 82. On 2 Jan. 1836 he married Sophia, 
daughter and heiress of James Ramsay Cuth- 
bert. She died in 1871, leaving no issue. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Dict.; Navy List; 
Reg. Westminster School, ed. Barker and Sten- 
ning; Black’s Jockey Club; Field, 23 June 1877; 
Times, 20 June 1877 ; Daily Telegraph, 20 June 
1877; Day’s Turf Celebrities; Astley’s Fifty 
Years of my Life; Baily’s Magazine.] F. L. 

ROUS or ROSS, JOHN (1411 ?-1491), 
antiquary of Warwick, born at Warwick 
about 1411, was son of Geoffrey Rous, a de- 
scendant of the Rowses or Rouses of Brinke- 
low, Warwickshire. His mother Margaret 
was daughter of Richard Fyncham. He was 
educated at Oxford. He numbered, he tells 
us, among his fellow-students there John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and John Sey- 
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mour, afterwards master of the works of the 
college of Windsor (Historia, ed. Hearne, 
p. 5). But there is no evidence for Wood’s 
statement that he was a member of Balliol 
College, or that he became, on leaving Ox- 
ford, canon of Oseney. About 1445 he was 
appointed a priest or chaplain of the chantry 
or chapel at Guy’s Cliffe, formerly called Gib- 
cliff, near Warwick, which Richard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick [q. v.], built in 1423. 
There Rous resided until his death. He occa- 
sionally left his hermitage on visits to neigh- 
bouring towns or London. In 1459 he pre- 
sented to the parliament sitting at Coventry 
a petition on the state of country towns and 
their pillage by thenobility, but it failed to 
attract much attention. He studied the re- 
cords at the Guildhall in London, and saw 
the elephant brought thither by Edward IV. 
He once went to North Wales and Anglesey 
to consult Welsh chronicles. History and 
antiquitiesinterested him from anearly period, 
and he collected manuscripts on. historical 
subjects; one on the subjection of the crown 
of Scotland to that of England he lent to his 
friend John Fox, bishop of Exeter. 

As a writer, Rous proved more laborious 
than honest. He sought to make his re- 
searches satisfy the political party in power. 
Of his account of the earls of Warwick—his 
patron’s ancestors—he prepared at least two 
versions, one in English and the other in 
Latin. They are both written on rolls of 
parchment, and are elaborately illustrated 
with the portraits and heraldic badges not 
only of the earls of Warwick, but of many 
British and English kings anterior to 
Henry VII. The texts of the two copies 
differ in their political complexion. The 
earlier English version, which was prepared 
between 1477 (the date of the Duke of Cla- 
rence’s death) and the accession of Henry VII 
in 1485, is strongly Yorkist in tone, and 
Richard III is highly commended ; the ori- 

inal copy of the version, with thirty-two 
illustrations, now belongs to the Duke of 
Manchester, and, after being privately printed 
as ‘the Rows Rol’ in 1845, was published, 
with an introduction by William Court- 
hope, in 1859. An imperfect copy is in 
Lansdowne MS. 882, from which Hearne 
printed extracts in an appendix to his ‘ His- 
toria RicardiII’ (1729). A better transcript 
by Robert Glover is among the Ashmolean 
MSS. 839, No. 8. The second version (in 
Latin), prepared after 1485, is pronouncedly 
Lancastrian in tone, and was intended to 
attract the favour of Henry VII. It has 
been since 1786 in the Heralds’ College in 
London, and some of the drawings have been 
reproduced from it in Dallaway’s ‘ Heraldic 
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Researches.’ Two appear in Spicer’s ‘History 
of Warwick Castle,’ and that of Richard III 
in Halstead’s biography of that king. A 
transcript, made in 1636, by Dugdale, who 
freely used all Rous’s extant collections in 
his ‘Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ is in the 
Bodleian Library (Ashmol. MS. G.2). Some 
portions are printed in the notes to Court- 
hope’s ‘ Rows Rol.’ 

Rous’s ‘Historia Regum Anglie’ was 
written at the request of hisold college friend, 
John Seymour. Seymour was anxious to 
learn the exploits of kings and princes who 
were founders of churches and cities, so that 
he might select subjects for statues to fill 
niches in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, then 
in course of erection under Seymour's di- 
rection. Rous dedicated the ‘ Historia ’ 
with fulsome flattery to Henry VII. It is 
extant in manuscript in the British Museum 
(Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. xii). A transcript, 
supposed to have been made for Archbishop 
Parker, is in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and another transcript, 
made by Ralph Jennings, is now in the Bod- 
leian Library. The latter was printed by 
Hearne in 1716 (2nd edit. 1745). »Rous 
bsings the history of the kings of England 
from the beginning of the world to the birth of 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII, in 1486. 
He displayed no critical faculty. In his 
account of Britain he reproduces with imagi- 
native embellishments the myths of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Much space is devoted to 
the early history of his own university of 
Oxford. While assigning the origin of the 
city to alegendary king Mempric, he credits 
King Alfred with the foundation of the uni- 
versity. 

Rous also wrote a life of Richard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, which is now in 
Cotton. MS. Jul. E. iv. It is adorned by fifty- 
three drawings of the earl’s adventures, fol- 
lowed by two pages of pedigree ornamented 
with half-length figures of the persons men- 
tioned. All the designs, with Rous’s text, are 
engraved in Strutt’s‘ Manners and Customs,’ 
vol. ii. The text alone figures in Hearne’s 
‘ Historia Ricardi,” 1729, ii. 359-71. Rous 
also wrote a treatise, ‘De Episcopis Wi- 
gornie,’ a few extracts from which are in 
Ashmolean MS. 770, f. 33. The work is lost ; 
but a quotation from it is preserved in Plot’s 
‘Natural History of Staffordshire’ (p. 407). 
Leland also ascribes to him works on the an- 
tiquity of the town of Warwick, on the anti- 
quity of Guy’s Cliffe, against a false history 
of the university of Cambridge, an unfinished 
account of the antiquities of the English 
universities, a chronicle which he entitled 
‘Verovicum,’ and a tract on giants, especially 
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of those who lived after the flood (LELAnpD, 
Collectanea, iv.110, 211,221). None of these 
compositions have survived. Hearne states 
that in Queen’s College Register H [at Ox- 
ford] is Dr. Barlow’s memorandum from 
Ross of Warwick’s book, entitled ‘ Quatuor 
States Mundi,’ ‘ which book [Barlow] does 
not tell us where to be found’ (Collectanea, 
Oxf. Hist. Soe, i. 44). 

Rous died on 24 Jan. 1491, at the reputed 
age of eighty-one, and was buriedinSt. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick. He left his library tothat 
church, and seemstohave built a room to hold 
it within the church’s precincts. A fine 
illuminated portrait of Rous—his dress ap- 
pears to be that of a canon—is introduced 
into his roll of the earls of Warwick at the 
back of the portrait of Edward the Confessor. 
Some Latin lines, rehearsing the chief facts 
in his career, are appended. The portrait is 
reproduced in colours in the ‘Rows Rol,’ and 
in black and white, from the manuscript of 
the Latin version in the Heralds’ College, in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1845 (pt. i. 475). 


[Art. by J. G. Nichols in Gent. Mag. 1845, 
pt. i. 475 sq.; W. Courthope’s introduction to 
the Rows Rol, 1859; Leland; Bale; Pits; Tan- 
ner; Nicolson’s Historical Library.] 8. L. 


ROUS, JOHN (1584-1644), diarist, 
younger son of Anthony Rous (1551-1631), 
rector of Hessett, Suffolk, by his first wife, 
Margery (d. 1588), was baptised at Hessett 
on 20 April 1584. Admitted pensioner at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1598, he 
graduated M.A. in 1607. From 1601 Rous 
acted as amanuensis to his father, who was 
presented in 1600 to the joint rectories of 
‘Weeting St. Mary and Weeting All Saints, 
Norfolk. Even after his own presentation, 
on 21 Sept. 1623, to the adjoining small living 
of Stanton-Downham, Suffolk, and his mar- 
riage, Rous continued with his father until 
the latter’s death in June 1631. 

He probably passed the rest of his life at 
Brandon, two miles from Downham. He 
paid at least two visits to London, preached 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 17 Nov. 1640, and 
before or about 1633 was at Geneva. From 
1625 till 1641 he kept a full diary, which is 
alive with news both foreign and domestic, 
and is interspersed with comments on the 
weather, the crops, and the affairs of the 
poy sessions, where he sat as a magistrate. 

e copied into it many popular skits and 
satirical verses of the time. Many of these 
have only survived in Rous’s pages. Nota 
warm partisan on either side, he leaned 
rather towards the cause of the parliament. 

Rous died and was buried at Downham 
on4 April 1644, By his first wife, Susanna, 
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he had three daughters, baptised between 
1615 and 1623 at Weeting; by his second, 
Hannah, two more daughters, baptised at 
Downham. 

Rous’s journal was edited by Mrs. Everett 
Green for the Camden Society in 1856. The 
manuscript was purchased by the trustees of 
the. British Museum in 1859 (Addit. MS. 
22959). In 1871 another and earlier portion 
of a manuscript, unknown to Mrs. Green, 
was acquired by the British Museum, and was 
bound with the former. It contains entries 
made in 1615 and 1617, with letters, verses, 
and prophecies up to the death of James I 
in 1625. There is little in strict diary form. 


[Rous’s Diary, 1856.] C. F. 8. 


ROUS, JOHN (jf. 1656-1695), quaker, 
was son and heir of Lieutenant-colonel Tho- 
mas Rous, a wealthy West Indian planter, 
of the parish of St. Philip, Barbados, and 
one of the principal landholders in the island 
(Cal. State Papers, Col. Ser., America and 
the West Indies, 1669-74, p. 1101). Father 
and son both joined the quakers before Oc- 
tober 1656, when the son wrote ‘A Warn- 
ing to the Inhabitants of Barbadoes,’ 1656, 
4to. The father entertained George Fox at 
his house for three months in 1671, and mar- 
ried, for his second wife, a Barbados quakeress. 
He was fined several thousands of pounds 
weight of sugar for not bearing arms and not 
furnishing horse and man to the troop of 
island militia. He died before October 1692. 

John Rous proceeded to Rhode Island, 
America, at the beginning of October 1657 
to preach and proselytise. The laws against 
quakers were most stringent. Rous and 
Humphrey Norton [q. v.] went to New- 
haven, Plymouth, to plead for tolerance. 
They were arrested, and Rous, for refusing 
the oath of allegiance, was flogged. As 
soon as he was released he went to Governor 
Winthrop at Hartford, Connecticut, and 
there disputed publicly with Samuel Stone 
(q. v.] Rous says (New Englands Ensign, 
p- 58): ‘Among all the colonies found we 
not the like moderation as in this.’ 

About the beginning of July 1658 Rous 
and Norton arrived at Boston, the day after 
an aged quaker, William Brend, had been 
beaten nearly to death with pitched cords. 
They were thrown into prison, but Rous 
was at first leniently treated, because his 
father was known and respected. He was 
twice flogged, however, before a public sub- 
scription to pay his fine settled the dispute. 
Five weeks later Rous returned to Boston 
to take ship for Barbados, but he was imme- 
diately arrested and carried before Governor 
Endecott, who sent him to prison (letter to 
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eae 
Mrs. Fell from Boston prison, 3 Sept. 1658), | William Stapelton, governor of the Leeward 


On the 7th he was sentenced to have his 
right ear cut off. Contrary to law, this was 
done not in a public place, but in prison. 
After six weeks’ confinement he was released 
on7 Oct. He visited the islands of Nevis and 
Barbados, and sailed for England about April 
1659. Onthevoyage he wrote, with Norton, 
‘New England’s Ensign,’ London, 1659, 4to. 

He had corresponded with Margaret Fell 
[q.v.] for some time, and now made her ac- 
quaintance. In March 1661 he married, at 
Swarthmore Hall, Ulverston, her eldest 
daughter, Margaret. Settling in London, 
he carried on business as a West India mer- 
chant at the Bear and Fountain, Lothbury. 
His family lived at Mile End until he built 
a handsome house at Kingston, Surrey, con- 
verted later into a union-house, and since 
demolished. George Fox frequently visited 
Rous here, and the latter managed all the 
money matters of Mrs. Fox and the Fell 
sisters. He visited Barbados in 1671, and 
- while on his homeward journey was taken 
prisoner by a Dutch privateer and carried to 
Spain, where he bought a ship to bring him 
home. In 1678 he took his wife on a visit 
to Barbados. He left the island, with the 
merchant fleet, about February 1695, and 
was lost at sea in a heavy storm. By his 
will (P. C. C., Irby, 103), dated 20 Oct. 
1692, and proved 1695, Rous bequeathed his 
West Indian estates to his widow, and after 
her to his only surviving son, Nathaniel 
(1671-1717), who married Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Caleb Woods of Guildford. 

Rous wrote a few pamphlets in conjunc- 
tion with others (Smirn, Catalogueof Friends’ 
Books, ii. 512); but it was less as a writer 
and preacher than as a man of wealth and 
practical judgment that he exercised an in- 
fluence upon the early organisation of the 
Society of Friends. 

[Webb’s Fells of Swarthmore, passim ; Besse’s 
Sufferings, ii. 317, 331, 338, 352 (and pp. 187, 
188, and 189 for his father, Thomas Rous); 
Fox’s Journal, ed. 1891, ii. 181, 141, 145, 159, 
206, 396, 396, 404, 418, 440, 463, 489; Ply- 
mouth Colony Records, iii. 140; Bowden’s Hist. 
of Friends in America, i. 98, 117, 188; Doyle’s 
Engl. in America, ii. 137; Bishop’s New Eng- 
land Judged, pp. 68, 71, 72, 91, 92,179, 226; 
Whiting’s Truth and Innocence Defended, an 
Answer to C. Mather, pp. 28, 26, 118, 150, 
187; Neal’s Hist. of New England, i. 297; 
Croese’s Hist. of Quakers, bk. ii. p. 184; 
Sewel’s Hist. of the Rise, &c., i. 254-6; 
Swarthmore MSS., Devonshire House, where 
many of his letters are preserved. Among the 
manuscripts of the Meeting for Sufferings at the 
same place is a letter, dated Barbados, 16 Sept. 
1676, signed by Rous and others, to General 
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Islands, which asked for toleration for quakers, 
and accompanied a considerable parcel of the 
works of Fox, Mrs, Fell, Parnell, and others, 
for distribution among the governors of the 
West India and other islands.] C. F 


ROUSBY, CLARA MARION JESSIE 
(1852 P-1879), actress, fourth daughter of 
Dr. Dowse, inspector-general of hospitals, 
was born in 1852, or perhaps two or three 
years earlier, at Parkhurst in the Isle of 
Wight. Her father was an Irishman, and 
her mother a Welshwoman. After Dr, 
Dowse’s retirement he lived in Plymouth, 
where his daughter went much to the theatre, 
and where she met, and early in 1868 married, 
with Roman catholic rites, Mr. Wybert Rous- 
by, a Jersey manager and actor of some re- 
pute in the provinces. Husband and wife 
were seen acting in Jersey by Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., and recommended by him to 
Tom Taylor [q. v.], by whom they were in- 
duced to come to London. In Taylor’s adap- 
tation of ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ entitled ‘The 
Fool’s Revenge,’ they made at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, their first appearance 
in London on 19 Dec. 1869, Mrs. Rousby as 
Fiordelisa, and Mr. Rousby as Bertuccio 
(Triboulet). Mrs, Rousby’s youth and good 
looks won speedy recognition, and she was 
immediately and generally known as ‘ the 
beautiful Mrs. Rousby,’ obtaining consider- 
able social popularity. Her artistic equip- 
ment scarcely extended beyond good looks 
and a musical voice, backed up by a plea- 
sant girlishness and naturalness of style. 
On 22 Jan. 1870 she was at the Queen’s 
the original Princess Elizabeth to the Cour- 
tenay of her husband in Taylor's histori- 
cal adaptation from Mme. Birch-Pfeiffer, 
oTwixt Axe and Crown.’ The gentle and 
graceful aspects of the character she fully 
realised, and she exhibited some power in the 
stronger scenes, without, however, showing 
the nobler aspects of the heroine Elizabeth’s 
character. On 10 April 1871 she was, at the 
Queen’s, Joan of Arc in Taylor's play so 
named. In this she looked very handsome 
in armour, and came on the stage on horse- 
back. Her impersonation of the character 
was lacking in dignity. A scene in which 
she was shown tied to the stake, the faggots 
being lighted, caused by its painful realism 
much protest. On 13 Nov. 1873, at the 
Princess’s, she was the first Griselda in Miss 
Braddon’s play so called. On 23 Feb. 1874, 
at the same house, she was the original Mary 
Stuart to the John Knox of her husband, in 
W. G. Wills’s ‘Mary Queen of Scots.’ At 
the Olympic, on 21 Feb. 1876, she reappeared 
as Mary Stuart in ‘The Gascon, or Love and 
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Loyalty,’ an adaptation from the French of 
Barriére, by W. Muskerry. In addition to 
these parts, she played at the Queen’s, in 
February 1871, Rosalind in ‘As you like 
it, in April 1873, at Drury Lane, Cordelia 
to her husband’s Lear, and in May 1876 
Mariana in a revival of the ‘ Wife’ of She- 
ridan Knowles. In Jersey, where her hus- 
band was lessee of the theatre, she played, 
in addition to the parts named, Ophelia and 
Desdemona. She also acted with herhusband 
in Wales and in the north. Her last per- 
formance was at the Queen’s, as the heroine 
of ‘ Madelaine Morel,’ an adaptation from the 
German of D. E. Bandmann, first produced 
on 20 April 1878, and speedily withdrawn 
after giving rise to some scandal and to legal 
proceedings. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Rousby, 
whose health had been seriously impaired, 
left England, under medical advice, for Wies- 
baden, where she died, on 19 Sept. 1879. 
As an actress she never acquired firmness of 
touch, 

{Personal knowledge; private information ; 
Sunday Times, various years; Era, 27 April 
1879; Pascoe’s Dramatic List; Dutton Cook’s 
Nights at the Play; Scott and Howard’s E. L. 
Blanchard ; Era Almanac, various years; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 18, 38, 231.] J. K. 

ROUSE or RUSSE, JOHN (1574-1652), 
Bodley’s librarian, born in Northampton- 
shire in 1574, matriculated at Oxford in 1591, 
and graduated B.A. from Balliol College on 
31 Jan. 1599. He was elected fellow of Oriel 
College in 1600, proceeding M.A. 27 March 
1604 (Fostmr, Alwmnt Oxon. early ser. iii. 
1290; Oxf. Univ. Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. 
ii. pt. i. p. 212, pt. ui. p. 212). 

On 9 May 1620 he was chosen chief li- 
brarian of the Bodleian Library, at which 
time he occupied ‘Cambye’s lodgings,’ once a 
part of St. Frideswide’s Priory. He after- 
wards sold the house to Pembroke College as 
aresidencefor themaster. About 1635 Rouse 
formed a friendship with Milton. He impor- 
tuned the poet for a complete copy of his 
works for the library, and Milton in 1647 sent 
two volumes to Oxford, the prose pamphlets 
carefully inscribed in his own hand ‘to the 
most excellent judge of books,’ and a smaller 
volume of poems which was stolen or lost 
on the way. To this circumstance we owe 
Milton’s mock-heroic ode to Rouse (dated 
23 Jan. 1646-7) inserted in a second copy, 
still preserved at the Bodleian [cf. art. 
RanvoiPx, THomas, 1605-1635). 

Rouse’s leaning was towards the parlia- 
ment, but he was nota strong politician. On 
one occasion his prudent measures restrained 
some turbulent spirits who were bent on 
breaking open Bodley’s chest, presumably | 
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for the use of the parliament. When Crom- 
well visited Oxford in 1649, Rouse made a 
speech at the banquet in the library. 

He appears ‘to have discharged his trust 
in the library with faithfulness’ (Maocray, 
p. 56). In 1645 he refused to lend King 
Charles the ‘ Histoire Universelle du Sieur 
d’Aubigné,’ because the statutes forbade the 
removal of such a book (7. p. 99). The Ger- 
man professor of history at Nuremberg, 
Christopher Arnold, who visited Oxford in 
August 1651, calls him ina letter to a friend 
‘a man of the truest politeness.’ He was 
also praised by Lambecius for his honesty 
and truthfulness. He died on 3 April 1652, 
and was buried in Oriel College Chapel. His 
portrait in clerical dress hangs in the library, 
to which he bequeathed 20/. by his will. 
Rouse wrote a dedicatory preface toa collec- 
tion of verses addressed to the Danish pro- 
consul, Johan Cirenberg (Oxford, 1631, sm. ° 
4to). He also issued ah appendix to the‘ Bod- 
leian Catalogue’ in 1635 (2d. pp. 56, 82-3). 

[Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Library, 
passim ; Shadwell’s Registr. Orielense; Leland’s 
Itinerary, ed. Hearne, v. 288; Wood’s Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 631, iii. 38, iv. 334, and Fasti, 
ii. 117; Masson’s Life of Milton, i. 626, 7387., iii. 
644-50, iv. 350, vi. 689; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
early ser. iii. 12, 90 ; Burrows’s Visitation of Ox- 
ford, p. 5386; Wood’s Hist. Univ. Oxford, ed. 
Gutch, ii. 295, 565, 611, 620, 625, 718, 944, 951, 
and his Antiq. of the Colleges and Halls, pp. 
135, 623 ; Hearne’s Collections, i. 291, iii. 18, 39, 
355, 364.] C.F.S. 


ROUSSEAU, JACQUES (1626-1694), 
painter, born in Paris in 1626, was instructed 
in landscape-painting by Herman van Swane- 
velt, the famous Dutch painter, then resident 
in Paris, who was connected with him by 
marriage. At an early age he went to Rome 
and acquired great skill in the fashionable 
style of combining classic architecture and 
landscape. On his return he was elected a 
member of the French academy, and em- 
ployed by Louis XIV at Marly; but on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, being a 
protestant, he left France for Switzerland, 
and declined the overtures of Louvois to re- 
turn and complete his work. He then went 
to Holland, and thence to England, at the 
invitation of Ralph, duke of Montagu, for 
whom, in conjunction with De la Fosse and 
Monnoyer, he decorated Montagu House, 
Bloomsbury (afterwards the British Museum), 
For this work he received an annuity from 
the duke. Rousseau was employed by Wil- 
liam III at Hampton Court, where some of 
his decorative panels stillremain. He was a 
prominent member of the French refugee 
settlement in London, and on his death, which 
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took place in Soho Square, London, in 1694, 
he left many charitable benefactions for the 
benefit of his fellow-refugees. He etched 
some of his own landscapes in a spirited 
fashion, A portrait of Rousseau, by Claude 
Lefebre, was formerly in the possession of 
the Earl of Burlington. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wor- 
num; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; De Piles’s 
Lives of the Painters ; Dussieux’s Artistes Fran- 
gais a lPétranger; Law’s Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures at Hampton Court.] L. C. 


ROUSSEAU, SAMUEL (1763-1820), 
printer and orientalist, born in London in 
1763, was the eldest son of Philip Roussean, 
at one time a fellow-workman with John 
Nichols at Bowyer’s press. At the end of 
his life Philip was a Bowyer annuitant of 
the Company of Stationers (NicHozs, Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 288). He was a cousin of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, who refers to him 
as being ‘connu pour bon parent et pour 
honnéte homme’ (Correspondance, 1826, iii. 
317). Samuel Rousseau served his appren- 
ticeship in Nichols’s printing office, and 
taught himself Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Persian, and Arabic, as well as several 
modern languages. A few years after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he started a 
printing office in Leather Lane, Holborn, 
and afterwards removed to the ‘ Arabic and 
Persian Press,’ Wood Street, Spa Fields, 
where most of his oriental books were 
printed. For a short time he was master of 
Joy’s charity school in Blackfriars. He 
taught Persian. As a printer he was un- 
successful, and towards the end of his life 
did literary hack-work for the booksellers. 
Rousseau died in Ray Street, Clerkenwell, 
on 4 Dec. 1820, aged 57. 

His chief publications were: 1. ‘The 
Flowers of Persian Literature, containing 
extracts from the most celebrated authors,’ 
London, 1801, 4to. 2. ‘Dictionary of Moham- 
medan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shan- 
scrit, Hindoo, and other Words used in the 
East Indies,’ 1802, 8vo. 3.‘ Vocabulary of the 
Persian Language,’ 1802, 8vo ; issued in 1803 
with a new title-page, ‘of use to those who 
cannot obtain the larger work of Richardson’ 
(see A. CrarKe, Bibl. Mise. i. 283). 4. ‘The 
Book of Knowledge or Grammar of the Per- 
sian,’ 1805, 4to (‘contains a great variety of 
usefulinformation,’ CLARKE, i. 281). 5.‘Punc- 
tuation, or an Attempt to facilitate the Art 
of Pointing,’ 1813, sm. 8vo; said to be taken 
without acknowledgment from Robertson’s 
work on the same subject (see Biogr. Dict. 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. 301). 6. ‘ Essay 
on Punctuation,’ 1815, sm. 8vo. 7. ‘ Prin- 
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ciples of Punctuation,’ 1818, 8vo, 8. ‘Prin- 
ciples of Elocution,’ 1819, 8vo. 


[Nichols’s Ilustr. Lit. Hist. 1858, viii. 494— 
495; Gent, Mag, 1820, ii. 569.] TER. 


ROUSSEEL, THEODORE (1614-1689), 
portrait-painter. [See RusszE1.} 


ROUTH, BERNARD (1695-1768), Irish 


jesuit, son of Captain William Rothe (d. 


1710) by Margaret O’Dogherty, was born at 
Kilkenny on 11 Feb. 1694-5. His father 
was great-grandson of Robert Rothe [q. v.], 
the antiquary. Bernard entered the Society 
of Jesus on 1 Oct. 1716, and was professed 
of the four vows on 2 Feb. 1733-4. He de- 
voted himself to the career of teaching, and 
for many years he was a professor in the 
Trish College at Poitiers, where he composed 
several works which prove his erudition and 
critical discernment. His superiors after- 
wards summoned him to Paris, and from 1739 
to 1743 he was on the editorial staff of the 
‘ Journal de Trévoux.’ With the assistance of 
Father Castel, one of his religious brethren, he 
administered to Montesquieu the consolations 
of religion, but the charge that he attempted, 
after the death of Montesquieu, to obtain pos- 
session of his manuscripts is baseless. Suard, 
who was present on the occasion, directly con- 
tradicted this story. On the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus in France in 1764, Routh 
withdrew to Mons in Belgium, where he be- 
came confessor of the Princess Charlotte de 
Lorraine. He died at Mons on 18 Jan. 1768. 
His works are: 1. ‘Ode & la Reine,’ 4to. 
This is in the collection of poems published 
by the Collége Louis le Grand on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of Louis XV in 1725, 
2. ‘Lettres Critiques sur “les Voyages de 
Cyrus”’ of Andrew Michael Ramsay (q. v. ], 
Paris, 1728, 12mo. 3. ‘Suite de Ja nouvelle 
Oyropédie, ou Réflexions de Cyrus sur ses 
Voyages,’ Amsterdam, 1728, 8vo. 4. ‘ Lettres 
critiques 4 Mt le comte * * * sur le Paradis 
Perdu et Reconquis de Milton par R. * *, 
Paris, 1781; this work is reprinted at the end 
of the French translation of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
by Dupré de Saint-Maur, 3 vols. 1775. 5. ‘Re- 
lation fidéle des troubles arrivés dans l’em- 
pire de Pluton, au sujet de Vhistoire de 
Sethos, en quatre lettres écrites des Champs 
élisées & M. V’abbé * * [Terrasson], auteur de 
cette histoire,” Amsterdam, 17381, 8vo, Paris 
[1743 ?]. 6. ‘Recherches sur la maniére 
dinhumer des Anciens a l’occasion des Tom- 
beaux de Civaux en Poitou,’ Poitiers, 1738, 
12mo, a rare and interesting dissertation. 
7. ‘Noticia de la muerte de Monteschiu’ ma- 
nuscript (Fe. 75) in the library at Madrid. 
8. ‘Lettre sur la tragédie d’Osarphis,’ in the 
collected works of the Abbé Nadal, vol. iii. 
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Routh was entrusted with the task of 
continuing Catrou and Rouillé’s ‘ Histoire 
Romaine,’ but he wrote only vol. xxi. (Paris, 
1748, 4to). 

[De Backer’s Bibl. de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
(1872) ii. 1080, (1876) iii. 400; Dreux de 
Radier’s Bibl. Historique et Critique du Poitou 
(1842-49), ii. 891; Hogan’s Chronological List 
of Irish Jesuits, p. 67; Nouvelle Biogr. Générale, 
xlil. 787.] TAC; 

ROUTH, Mrs. MARTHA (1743-1817), 
quakeress, youngest child of Henry and Jane 
Winter of Stourbridge, Worcestershire, was 
born there on 25 June 1743, and early adopted 
the dress and bearing of the quakers. At 
seventeen she became teacher in a Friends’ 
boarding-school at Nottingham, and at the 
age of twenty-four succeeded to the post of 
principal. After a mental struggle she first 
preached four years later, and was ‘acknow- 
ledged a minister’ in 1773. She married 
Richard Routh of Manchester on 7 Aug. 
1776 at Nottingham, relinquished her school, 
and devoted herself to the ministry. Before 
1787 she travelled through Wales, Scotland, 
the north of England, and to the Land’s 
End. Two years after she passed six months 
in Ireland. On 21 July 1794 she embarked 
from London on a protracted missionary 
tour to America. Not content with visiting 
all places inhabited by Friends in the New 
England states, she travelled through Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, crossed the Al- 
leghany mountains, and traversed parts of 
Ohio and Kansas. In little over three 
years, she says, she travelled eleven thou- 
sand miles, and never failed at a single ap- 
pointed meeting, although the difficulties of 
crossing rivers and driving over rough un- 
broken country severely tried her strength. 

On the voyage home in the winter of 
1797, the ship was boarded by French pri- 
vateers. In 1804, after sixty-six days’ pas- 
sage, she again reached New York with her 
husband. The latter died there shortly 
afterwards, and at the end of a year Mrs. 
Routh returned to England. Her last 
journeys were made in 1808 and 1809, 
through Wales, Somerset, and the northern 
counties of England. She still preached with 
power. After attending the yearly meeting 
in London, she died at Simon Bailey’s house 
in Spitalfields on 18 July 1817, and was 
buried at Bunhill Fields. 

Martha Routh edited ‘Some Account of 
a Divine Manifestation’ in Christopher Tay- 
lor’s schoolat Waltham Abbey, Essex; Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (reprinted, London, 1799, 
12mo). In her seventy-first year she com- 
menced to write herjournal, portions of which, 
with a memoir, were published at York in 
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1822, 12mo (2nd ed. 1824; reprinted in vol. 
xii. of the ‘ Friends’ Library,’ Philadelphia, 
1848). : 


[Memoir above mentioned; Smith’s Catalogue, 
ii. 513.] C. F.S. 


ROUTH, MARTIN JOSEPH (1755- 
1854), president of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
the eldest of the thirteen children of Peter 
Routh (1726-1802), rector of St. Peter’s and 
St. Margaret’s, South Elmham, Suffolk, was 
born in his father’s rectory on 18 Sept. 1755 
(Bureon). His mother was Mary, daughter 
of Robert Reynolds of Harleston, Suffolk, and 
a descendant of Dr. Richard Baylie (d. 1667), 
president of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
dean of Salisbury, who married a niece of 
Archbishop Laud. When Martin was about 
three years old his father, who was an excel- 
lent scholar, migrated to Beccles, Suffolk, and 
there kept a private school, at which Routh 
received his early education. Peter Routh 
was subsequently appointed master of the 
Fauconberge grammar school at Beccles. 

Martin entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
as a commoner, and on 24 July 1771 was 
elected a demy at Magdalen College on the 
nomination of the president, Dr. George 
Horne [q.v.] He graduated B.A. on 5 Feb. 
1774, and was elected to a fellowship at 
Magdalen on 25 July 1775. He continued 
to reside there, and did some tutorial work. 
He proceeded M.A. on 28 Oct. 1776, received 
deacon’s orders on 21 Dec. 1777, was ap- 
pointed college librarian in 1781, was junior 
dean of arts 1784-5, and senior proctor in 
1784, and in 1786 took the degree of B.D. 
His learning in ecclesiastical matters was 
recognised outside the university. He had 
acted as tutor to one of Lord-chancellor 
Thurlow’s nephews, and when the American 
delegates came to England in 1783 with 
reference to the foundation of a native epi- 
scopate, the chancellor advised them to con- 
sult Routh. He dissuaded them from ap- 
plying to the Danish bishops, and recom- 
mended them to seek episcopal succession 
from the bishops of the disestablished church 
of Scotland (Bureon, Lives of Twelve Good 
Men, App. C, 2nd edit.) In 1784 he pub- 
lished an edition of the ‘Huthydemus’ and 
‘Gorgias’ of Plato, with notes and various 
readings, and then turned his attention 
mainly to patristic learning, beginning to 
prepare his ‘ Reliquize Sacree,’ a collection of 
the fragmentary writings of the less known 
ecclesiastical authors of the second and third 
centuries. This work was interrupted about 
1790, taken up again in 1805, and then pur- 
sued until the appearance of the first two 
volumes in 1814, 
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Horne, the president of Magdalen, having 
been consecrated to the see of Norwich in 
1790, resigned the presidentship in April 
1791, and on the 28th Routh was elected 
president, and graduated D.D. on 6 July. His 
youngest sister, Sophia, came to live with 
him in1798, and kept his house until her mar- 
riage to Dr. Thomas Sheppard. He was hos- 
pitable and sociable. Among his friends were 
Samuel Parr [q. v.] and Porson, and he took 
an active part in raising subscriptions for the 
benefit of both. He caused Parr’s books to be 
received and kept in safety at Magdalen when 
the Birmingham people threatened to burn 
them. In 1810 he was instituted to the valu- 
able rectory and vicarage of Tilehurst, near 
Reading, Berkshire, in succession to his friend 
Richard Chandler (1738-1810) [q. v.], on 
the presentation of his brother-in-law, Shep- 
pard, and on 26 Aug. received priest’s orders, 
thirty-three years after he had been ordained 
deacon. It was said that this delay was caused 
by conscientious scruples on his part, but he 
attributed it to his not having before accepted 
any church preferment. He resided at Tile- 
hurst during three months of the Oxford va- 
cations in each year, and made no secret of 
always preaching there from Townson’s ser- 
mons, which he used to abridge to a quarter 
of an hour’s length, telling his nephew, who 
was his curate, that there were no better ser- 
mons, and that the people could not hear them 
too often [see Townson, THomas]. 

In old age his mental powers remained 
unimpaired. Although for many years be- 
fore his death he did not appear in public at 
Oxford, his bodily powers were slow to 
decay; in his ninety-fourth year he could 
walk six miles. Never above the middle 
height, his frame had then shrunk to a small 
size, and he was much bent. In 1846 he had 
become slightly deaf. He died after a few 
days’ iliness in his lodgings at Magdalen, in 
full possession of his mental faculties, in his 
hundredth year, on 22 Dec. 1854, having 
been president of the college for sixty-three 
years. He was buried in the college chapel, 
where there is a portrait of him in a brass. 
On 18 Sept. 1820 he married, at the age of 
sixty-five, at Walcot church, Bath, Eliza 
Agnes, daughter of John Blagrave of Calcot 
Park, Tilehurst, aged 30. He left no chil- 
dren, and died intestate, not having signed 
a will that he had caused to be prepared. 
His wife survived him, and died on 23 March 
1869. In 1847 Queen’s College, Oxford, 
offered him 10,0002. for his library, but he 
refused to part with his books during his 
lifetime. In pursuance of a deed of gift 
executed in 1852 his printed books—chiefly 
theological or historical—which included 
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many rarities, with a fine collection of pam- 
phlets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, passed on his death to the univer- 
sity of Durham. His manuscripts were sold 
by auction in July 1855, Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps (q.v.] buying many of the most valuable. 
_ Routh was pre-eminently a man of learn- 
ing; his life was spent in painstaking research. 
When requested in 1847 to give a younger 
man some precept which should represent 
the experience of his long and studious 
career, he replied ‘Always verify your re- 
ferences’ (BuRGON, p. 73). His works are 
distinguished by profound erudition, critical 
ability, sagacity, accuracy, and clearness of 
expression. His opinions were strictly or- 
thodox; his sympathies were with the high- 
church party ; he admired J. H. Newman and 
Pusey, and rejoiced in the revival of church 
feeling with which they were connected. 
But he viewed ecclesiastical matters as a 
scholar rather than as a partisan, and though, 
after a long absence from public functions, 
he appeared in 1836 in the Sheldonian 
theatre—where he was greeted with general 
applause—at a meeting of convocation to 
petition against the appointment of Dr, Renn 
Dickson Hampden [q. v.] to the regius pro- 
fessorship of divinity, he did not take a 
prominent part in the religious questions 
that agitated the university. In early life, 
while strongly loyal, he professed a theo- 
retical jacobitism ; practically he was a tory, 
so far as he cared for politics. He was 
kindly, courteous, and cheerful, quick at 
repartee, and with much quiet humour. 
His temper, though choleric, was generous, 
and he was liberal in his gifts. A lover of 
old ways, he always clung to his wig and to 
the fashion in dress of his younger days. 
He was deeply grieved by the universities 
commission of 1854. 

Portraits of Routh, besides the one in 
brass, are (1) by Thompson, without sit- 
tings, as he appeared in the college chapel, 
engraved by Lucas, in the college school; 
(2) by Thompson, from sittings, for Dr. J. R. 
Bloxam; (3) by Thompson, in possession of 
the president of Magdalen; (4) by Thomp- 
son, in the Bodleian Gallery; (5) by Hartt- 
man, in 1850, engraved, in private possession ; 
(6) by W. H. Pickersgill, in 1850, in the 
college hall, engraved by Cousins; (7) a 
crayon drawing, from a daguerreotype 
(19 Sept. 1854) in possession of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, unsatisfactory ; (8) the 
sketch for Pickersgill’s picture, obtained by 
Bloxam, and used for the engraving in Bur- 
gon’s ‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men’ (Bioxam). 

Routh’s published works are: 1. His edi- 
tion of the ‘ Euthydemus’ and ‘ Gorgias’ of 
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Plato, 8vo, Oxford, 1784. 2. ‘ Reliquiz 
sacre sive auctorum fere jam perditorum 
secundi tertiiqueseculi post Christum natum 
que supersunt,’ 4 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1814- 
1818; the first two in 1814, the third in 
1815, the fourth in 1818. Routh added a 
fifth volume in 1848, and brought out a 
second edition of the first four, the whole 
in 5 vols. 8vo, 1846-8. 3. An edition of 
Burnet’s ‘History of his own Time,’ with 
notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hard- 
wicke, and observations, 6 vols. 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1828; a second edition, 1833. 4. ‘Scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum opuscula precipua 
quedam,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1832; asecond 
edition, 1840, re-edited (anonymously) by 
Dr. William Jacobson (4. v.], bishop of 
Chester, 1858. 5. An edition of Burnet’s 
‘History of the Reign of James II,’ with 
additional notes, 8vo, Oxford, 1852. 6. ‘Tres 
breves Tractatus,’ containing ‘ De primis epi- 
scopis,’ ‘S. Petri Alexandrini episcopi frag- 
menta quedam,’ and ‘S. Irenzi illustrata 
pjows, in qua ecclesia Romana commemo- 
ratur, 8vo, Oxford, 1853. He wrote a large 
number of Latin inscriptions, four of which 
are given in the pages of Burgon’s ‘ Life’ 
and twenty-five in an appendix. 

[Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men, founded 
on art. in Quarterly Review, No. 146, July 1878; 
Bloxam’s Register of Presidents, &c., of Magd. 
Coll. vol. vii.; Mozley’s Reminiscences ; Times, 
25 Dec. 1854, 1 Jan, 1855. ] Sud ck 

ROUTH, Sir RANDOLPH ISHAM 
(1785 ?-1858), commissary-general in the 
army, son of Richard Routh, chief justice of 
Newfoundland, was born at Poole, Dorset, 
apparently in 1785, and educated at Eton. 
He had intended to go up to Cambridge, but 
on the sudden death of his father entered 
the commissariat department of the army in 
November 1805, being stationed first in 
Jamaica. Hewas engaged in the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809. He served afterwards 
through the Peninsular war; became deputy 
commissary-general on 9 March 1812, and 
was senior commissariat officer at Waterloo 
in 1815. After the peace he was on the 
Mediterranean station, and from 1822 in the 
West Indies, spending some time in Jamaica. 
On 15 Aug. 1826 he was made commissary- 
general, and was at once sent to Canada, 
where he did good service in the rising of 
1837-8 ; he was a member of the executive 
council, and was knighted for his general 
services in March 1841. He returned to 
England on half-pay in February 1843, 
From November 1845 to October 1848 he 
was employed in Ireland in superintending 
the distribution of relief during the famine ; 
for this service he was created K.C.B. on 
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29 April 1848. He died in London, at 
19 Dorset Square, on 29 Noy. 1858. 

Routh married, first, on 26 Dec. 1815, at 
Paris, Adéle Joséphine Laminiére, daughter 
of one of Bonaparte’s civil officers ; secondly, 
in 1830, at Quebec, Marie Louise (1810- 
1891), daughter of Judge Taschereau and 
sister of Cardinal Taschereau (Times, 5 Jan. 
1892). 

He was the author of ‘Observations on 
the Commissariat Field Service and Home 
Defences’ (1845, and 2nd ed. London, 1852), 
which has been described as a vade mecum 
for the commissariat officer, and is quoted as 
an authority by Kinglake in his ‘ Invasion of 
the Crimea,’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1859, i. 82; Ann. Register, 1858 ; 
Appleton’s Cyclop. of American Biogr.; Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors; Army Lists after 
1819 ; official information. ] C. A. H. 

ROUTLEDGE, GEORGE (1812-1888), 
publisher, was born at Brampton in Cum- 
berland on 23 Sept. 1812, and from June 
1827 to 3 Sept. 1833 served his apprentice- 
ship with Charles Thurnam, a well-known 
bookseller in Carlisle. In October 1833 he 
came to London and found employment with 
Baldwin & Cradock at Paternoster Row. On 
the failure of that firm in September 1836, 
he commenced business as a retail bookseller 
at 11 Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square, having 
for his assistant William Henry Warne, then 
aged fifteen, whose sister he had married. 
His chief business was in remainders of 
modern books. For four years (1837-41) he 
supplemented his income by holding a small 
situation in the tithe office, Somerset House; 
and he made some money by supplying 
stationery to that establishment. In 18438 
he started as a publisher at 36 Soho Square. 
His first publication, brought out in 1836, 
‘The Beauties of Gilsland Spa,’ was a 
failure. He then began reprinting the 
‘Biblical Commentaries’ of an American 
divine, the Rev. Albert Barnes, and had the 
sagacity to engage the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D., who was rising into popularity, to edit 
them. The volumes had an enormous sale, 
In 1848 he took his brother-in-law, W H. 
Warne, into partnership, and in 1851 a second 
brother-in-law, Frederick Warne. In 1852 
the firm, then styled ‘ Routledge & Co.,’ re- 
moved to 2 Farringdon Street. 

Routledge’s career as a publisher of cheap 
literature, on which his reputation mainly 
depends, opened in 1848. In that year he 
issued at a shilling, as the first volume of 
a series of volumes to be entitled ‘ The Rail- 
way Library,’ Fenimore Cooper's ‘ Pilot,’ 
The ‘ Railway Library’ was rapidly extended, 


| ultimately numbering 1,060 volumes, most 
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of which achieved a vast circulation. Of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which was soon in- 
cluded in it, five hundred thousand copies 
were sold; of W. H. Russell’s ‘Narrative of 
the Crimean War’ twenty thousand; of 
Soyer’s ‘Shilling Cookery for the People’ 
two hundred and fifty thousand; and of 
‘ Rarey on Horse-Training’ one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. As an example of 
Routledge’s energy, it is stated that the copy 
of Miss Wetherell’s ‘Queechy’ (for the 
‘Railway Library’) was received from 
America upon one Monday morning, when 
it was at once placed in the printer’s hands ; 
on Thursday the sheets were at the binder’s, 
and on the Monday following twenty thousand 
copies were disposed of to the trade. Rout- 
ledge’s reprints of the works of Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Miss Maria Susanna 
Cummins, and other Americans were not 
always undertaken with the sanction of the 
authors or their representatives, and Rout- 
ledge was more than once involved in legal 
proceedings for infringements of copyright. 
He paid, however, large sums to authors 
for many of the ‘ Railway Library ’ volumes. 
On 27 Dec. 1853 he contracted with Sir 
Bulwer Lytton (afterwards Baron Lytton) 
to include nineteen of his novels in the 
‘Library.’ The terms were 20,000/. for ten 
years (1853-63), and the venture in the end 
proved profitable. He also arranged for the 
publication in cheap form of all the writings 
of Benjamin Disraeli, W. H. Ainsworth, 
Howard Russell, and G. P. R. James. 
Besides cheap works, Routledgeissued some 
expensive volumes, illustrated by capable 
artists. Among these were ‘Shakespeare,’ 
edited by Howard Staunton (who received 
1,000/. for his labours), with illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert, 1853 ; Wood’s ‘ Natural 
History,’ 1859, 3 vols. ; Wood’s ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Man,’ 1870, 2 vols.; and a series of 
‘ British Poets’ (1853-8) in 24 volumes. A 
uarto series of illustrated works included 
ongfellow’s ‘ Poems,’ of which twelve thou- 
sand copies were sold. He also brought out 
original works by James Grant, Mayne Reid, 
Longfellow, Prescott, and Canon R. W. 
Dixon, the church historian, who married 
one of his daughters. A large number of 
his publications bear his own name as part 
of the title, as in the case of ‘ Routledge’s 
American Handbook,’ 1854, but there is no 
record that he wrote anything himself. 
‘Routledge’s Universal Library,’ edited by 
Henry Morley [q. v.], was commenced in 
April 1888, in shillingmonthly volumes, and 
ran to sixty volumes, p 
- In 1854 Routledge visited America and 
established a branch of his business in New 
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York. On 9 Nov. 1858 his son, Robert 
Warne Routledge, was admitted a partner, 
and the firm took the style of Routledge, 
Warne, & Routledge. In May 1859 W. H. 
Warne died, and in 1865 F. Warne left the 
firm and established a new business at 15 Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. Another of 
Routledge’s sons, Edmund, became a partner 
in July 1865, and the style was changed to 
George Routledge & Sons; the premises in 
Farringdon Street being required for railway 
improvements, the business was removed at 
the same time to 7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 
where it is still carried on. 

In later life Routledge lived much in 
Cumberland, where he bought land and was 
appointed a justice of the peace and a deputy- 
lieutenant, serving as high sheriff in 1882-3. 
He did not retire from business until 1887, 
and on the following 12th of January was 
entertained at a farewell dinner at the Albion 
Tavern. He died at 50 Russell Square, Lon- 
don, on 13 Dec. 1888. His first wife, Maria 
Elizabeth Warne, died on 25 March 1855, 
aged 40; and he married, secondly, on 
11 May 1858, Mary Grace, eldest daughter 
of Alderman Bell of Newcastle-upo1-Tyne. 
By both marriages he left issue. 

{Publishers’ Circular, 16 Jan. 1888, p. 6, 
15 Dee. p. 1748, 31 Dec. p. 1795, with portrait ; 
Bookseller, June 1865 pp. 363-4, January 1889 
p- 7; Curwen’s History of Booksellers, 1873, 
pp. 487-40; Literary Opinion, 1 Feb. 1888 pp. 
878-80, 1 Jan. 1889 p. 341, 1 Feb. p. 348, with 
portrait ; Times, 15 Dec. 1888, p.10 ; Atheneum, 
7 Jan. 1888 p. 18, 15 Dee. p. 814, 22 Dec. 
p. 850; Monthly Chronicle of North-Country 
Lore, February 1889; Illustrated London News, 
12 Jan. 1889, pp. 38, 40, with portrait.] 
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ROW. [See also Roveu.] 


ROW, JOHN (1525?-1580), Scottish 
reformer, was descended from a family sup- 
posed to have been of English origin. Born 
about 1525 at Row—probably a farm—be- 
tween Stirling and Dunblane (Appendix to 
Row’s History of the Kirk, Wodrow Soc. 
p. 447), he was educated at the grammar 
school of Stirling, and in 1544 matricu- 
lated at St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. 
He devoted himself specially to the study 
of the civil and canon law, and shortly 
after taking the degree of M.A., commenced 
to practise as an advocate in the consis- 
torial court of St. Andrews. In 1550 he 
was sent to Rome specially to represent the 
interests of John Hamilton, archbisho of 
St. Andrews, at the papal court; and in 
various letters to the pope he is referred to 
ag procurator of the see of St, Andrews 
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{Notes pp in M‘Crix’s Life of Knox), one 
part of his mission being to obtain, in oppo- 
sition to the archbishop of Glasgow, the 
confirmation of the powers of the archbishop 
of St. Andrews as primate and legatus natus 
of Scotland. The ability with which he 
discharged the duties of his commission com- 
mended him to the special notice of Guido 
Ascanio Sforza, cardinal of Sancta Flora, as 
well as to Julius III and his successor, 
Paul IV. On 20 July 1556 he was made 
licentiate of laws of the university of Rome, 
and subsequently, at the request of Car- 
dinal Sforza, he accepted the degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Padua. He seemed 
marked out for high preferment in the 
Romish church when, his health showing 
symptoms of failing, he determined to re- 
turn to Scotland, and was therefore named 
papal nuncio to examine into the cause 
of the spread of heretical opinions in Scot- 
land, and to advise as to the best means 
of checking them. His inquiry resulted in 
his conversion to protestantism. He arrived 
in Scotland on 29 Sept. 1558, and returned 
to Rome some time prior to 11 May 1559. 
But shortly afterwards he was induced by 
James Stuart, afterwards Karl of Moray, to 
leave Rome for Scotland. 

Row was first led to entertain doubts re- 
garding the old opinions by discovering— 
through the information of John Colville of 
Cleish, known as Squire Meldrum—a fraud 
practised by the priests at the chapel of Our 
Lady at Loretto, Musselburgh, in pretending 
to have restored the sight of a boy who they 
falsely affirmed had been born blind. Some 
time afterwards Row began to attend the 
preaching of Knox, which finally confirmed 
him in the new doctrines; and having for- 
mally joined the reformers, he was in April 
1560 admitted minister of Kennoway (not 
Kilconquhar, as sometimes stated) in Fife. 
He also held the vicarage of Kennoway, but 
demitted it some time before 23 Jan. 1573. 
When the appointment of ministers and 
superintendents to the chief towns and dis- 
tricts of Scotland was made, in July 1560, 
Row was appointed minister of the Old or 
Middle Church, Perth. He entered upon his 
duties there prior to 20 Dec., when he was 
present as minister of Perth in the first 
meeting of the general assembly of the church 
of Scotland (CatpERWoOD, ii. 41). 

While on the continent, Row, besides ac- 
quiring a knowledge of French and Italian, 
had mastered Greek and Hebrew. He is 
supposed to have been the first to teach the 
Hebrew language in Scotland, and he also 
instructed the master of the grammar school 
of Perth—then one of the most famous in 
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Scotland—in Greek. Several of the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen attending the aca- 
demy were boarded in Row’s house, and he 
instructed them in Greek, Hebrew, and 
French. The last was the only language 
used in conversation in Row’s house, and 
the Scriptures were read in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, and English (Appendix to 
Rowe’s History of the Kirk of Scotland). 
Row was one of a commission of six ap- 
pointed in April 1560 to draw up the sum 
of the doctrine ‘necessary to be believed 
and received within the realm,’ the result 
being the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ ratified by 
the estates in July 1560, and printed in 
1561. After the meeting of the estates the 
same commission was appointed to draw 
up ‘the form of church polity’ known as 
the ‘First Book of Discipline.’ He sup- 
ported the proposal to deprive Queen Mary 
of the mass in 1561 (Knox, ii. 291). In 
1564 he was appointed one of a committee 
of ministers to hold a conference with the 
lords as to the advisability of the ministers 
moderating their language in their reference 
to the queen in prayers and sermons; but 
the conference was without result (2d. p. 
424), Shortly before the queen’s marriage 
to Darnley, Row was, at a meeting of the as- 
sembly (26 July 1565), appointed a commis- 
sioner to present to the queen at Perth cer- 
tain articles in reference to religion, that she 
might ratify them in parliament; and in 
December he was appointed by the assembly 
to pen a reply to the queen’s answers (printed 
in CaLDERWOOD’s History, ii. 296-9). After 
the marriage he was also, with other com- 
missioners, sent to request the queen and 
king to take steps for securing that the third 
of the benefices should be paid to the mini- 
sters, and that the mass and all ‘idolatry’ 
should be abolished (Kwox, ii. 517). In 
1566 he was appointed, along with the super- 
intendent of Lothian, to take steps that the 
gift of the third of the benefices, which the 
queen had promised, ‘might be despatched 
through the seals’ (7b. p.538). In December 
of this year he also subscribed the letter sent 
to the bishops of England regarding the 
wearing of the surplice (CALDERWOOD, ii. 
335). He was chosen moderator of the 
assembly which met at Edinburgh on 20 July 
1567, shortly after the queen’s imprisonment 
at Loch Leven, and also of the assembly 
which met at Perth in the following De- 
cember. By the latter assembly he was 
named a commissioner to treat on the affairs 
of the kirk (2b. p. 396). On 6 July 1568 he 
was appointed by the general assembly to 
visit Galloway while the bishop of Galloway 
was under censure (2d. p. 424), and in March 
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1570 he is styled commissioner of Galloway 
(2. ili. 88). On the petition of the kirk in 
reference to benefices being rejected by the 
parliament of the king’s party at Stirling, in 
August 1571, Row, preaching on the Sunday 
following, ‘ denounced judgments against the 
lords for their covetousness’ (2d. iii, 188). 
At the assembly convened at Edinburgh on 
6 March 1573 complaint was laid against 
him for having a plurality of benefices, 
and for solemnising a marriage betwixt the 
master of Crawford and the daughter of 
Lord Drummond ‘ without proclaiming the 
banns and out of due time’ (7d, iii. 273). In 
answer to the first charge he admitted that 
he had two vicarages, but affirmed that he 
reaped no profit from them. These vicarages 
were T'wynam and Terregles, in thestewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. On the second charge he 
was found guilty, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to deal with him and his session (76). 
Row in 1574 was appointed one of a 
commission to ‘convene and write the articles 
which concern the jurisdiction of the kirk’ 
(2. p. 807), and in the following year was 
named one of a commission to confer with 
the commissioners that might be appointed 
by the regent ‘upon the jurisdiction and 
policy of the kirk’ (2b. p. 344). The result 
of these and other commissions of which 
Row continued to be a member was the 
construction of the ‘Second Book of Dis- 
cipline.” At a meeting of a commission of 
the assembly in July 1575, when the ques- 
tion was raised ‘whether bishops, as now 
allowed in Scotland, had their function 
from the Word of God,’ Row was chosen, 
with three others, to argue in favour of epi- 
scopacy ; but he was so impressed with the 
arguments urged in favour of presbytery 
that he afterwards ‘preached down prelacy 
all his days.’ He was chosen moderator of 
the assembly which met at Edinburgh on 
9 July 1576, and also of that which met at 
Stirling on11June 1578. He died at Perth 
on 16 Oct. 1580. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John Beaton of Balfour in Fife, 
he had eight sons and two daughters: James, 
minister of Kilspindie; William [q. v.], mini- 
ster of Forgandenny; Oliver; John (1568- 
1646) [ ei minister of Carnock; Robert ; 
Archibald, minister of Stobo; Patrick; Colin, 
minister of St. Quivox; Catherine, married 
to William Rigg of Athernie; and Mary to 
Robert Rynd, minister of Longforgan. 
Calderwood describes Row as ‘a wise and 
grave father, and of good literature according 
to the time,’ and states that ‘he thundered 
out mightily against the estate of the bishops, 
howbeit in the time of blindness the pope 
was to him as an angel of God’ (7d. p. 479). 
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He is credited in the memoir by his son 
with the authorship of a book on the ‘ Signs 
of the Sacrament,’ no copy of which is 
known to be extant. 

[Biography in Appendix to his son John’s 
History of the Kirk of Scotland; Histories of 
Knox, Calderwood, and Spotiswood; Notes in 
Appendix to M’Crie’s Life of Knox and Life of 
Melville ; James Melville’s Diary (Wodrow Soc.)] 

Deyliegkl, 


“ROW, JOHN (1568-1646), historian of 
the kirk of Scotland, third surviving son of 
John Row (1525 P-1580) [q.v.], Scottish re- 
former, and Margaret Beaton of Balfour, was 
born at Perth about the end of December 
1568, and baptised on 6 Jan. 1568-9. He 
received his early instruction from his father, 
and such was his precocity that at the age 
of seven he had mastered Hebrew, and was 
accustomed to read daily at dinner or suppet 
a chapter of the Old Testament in the origi- 
nal. On being sent to the grammar school 
of Perth, he instructed the master in Hebrew, 
who on this account was accustomed to call 
him Magister John Row. On the death of 
his father in 1580, Row, then about twelve 
years of age, received, as did his brother 
William [q.v.], a friar’s pension from the 
King’s hospital at Perth. Subsequently he 
obtained an appointment as schoolmaster at 
Kennoway, and tutor to his nephews, the 
sons of Beaton of Balfour, whom he accom- 
panied in 1586 to Edinburgh, enrolling 
himself as student in the lately founded 
university. After taking his M.A. degree in 
August 1590, he became schoolmaster of 
Aberdour in Fife, and, having continued his 
studies in divinity, he was towards the close 
of December 1592 ordained minister of Car- 
nock, in the presbytery of Dunfermline. 

Row signed on 1 July 1606 the protest of 
parliament against the introduction of epi- 
scopacy ; and he was also one of those who, 
the same year met at Linlithgow with the 
ministers who were to be tried for holding 
an assembly at Aberdeen contrary to the 
royal command. In 1619, and again in 1622, 
he was summoned before the court of high 
commission for nonconformity to the articles 
of Perth, and required to confine himself 
within the bounds of his parish (CALDER- 
woop, History, vii.519,543). He was a mem- 
ber of the general assembly of 1638, when he 
was named one of a committee of certain 
ministers ‘come to years’ to inquire—from 
personal knowledge of the handwriting of the 
clerks and their own memory of events—into 
the authenticity of certain registers of the 
general assembly which had been for some 
time missing (RoBERT Batx15, Letters and 
Journals, i. 129; Gorpon, Scots Affairs, 1, 
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147), the result being that their authen- 
ticity was established. By the same general 
assembly he was also named one of a 
committee to construct such constitutions 
and laws as might prevent corruptions in 
the future like those which had troubled 
the kirk in the past (7. ii. 127). He died 
on 26 June 1646, and was buried in the 
family burial-place at the east end of the 
church of Carnock, where there is a large 
monument to his memory. By his wife 
Grisel, daughter of David Ferguson [q. v.], 
minister of Dunfermline, whom he himself 
describes as ‘a very comely and beautiful 
young woman,’ he had, with three daugh- 
ters, four sons: David, a minister in Ireland ; 
John (1598?-1672 ?)[q.v.]; Robert, minister 
of Abercorn; and William, minister of Ceres. 

In his later years Row was led to compile 
a memorial of ‘some things concerning the 
government of the Church since the Refor- 
mation.’ For the earlier years of his ‘ Me- 
morial’ he made use of the papers of his 
father-in-law, David Ferguson. The work 
found its way into circulation in manuscript, 
and many copies of it were made. In 1842 
it was printed for the Wodrow Society, 
chiefly from a manuscript in the university 
of Edinburgh, under the titte ‘Historie of 
the Kirk of Scotland, from the year 1558 
to August 1637, by John Row, Minister of 
Carnock, witha Continuation to July 1639, by 
his son, John Row, Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.’ An edition was also printed 
in the same year by the Maitland Club. 

[Preface and notes to Row’s ‘ History ;’ Cal- 
derwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland; 
Robert Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Bannatyne 
Club); Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding Club) ; 
Hew Scott’s Fasti Hcecles. Scoticane, ii. 578-9.] 

T. F. H. 

ROW, JOHN (1598?-1672?), principal of 
King’s College in the university of Aberdeen, 
the second son of John Row(1568-1646) [q.v.], 
minister of Carnock, Fifeshire, by Grisel, 
daughter of David Ferguson [q. v.], minister 
of Dunfermline, was born about 1598. He 
was educated at St. Leonard’s College in the 
university of St. Andrews, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1617. Subsequently 
he acted as tutor of George Hay (afterwards 
second Harl of Kinnoull); and on 2 Nov. 
1619, at the instance of the kirk session, con- 
firmed by the town council, he was appointed 
master of the grammar school of Kirkcaldy. 
In June 1632, on the recommendation of 
the lord chancellor, he was appointed rector 
of the grammar school of Perth, at that time 
probably the most important scholastic ap- 
pointment in the country, with which he 
had also hereditary associations, 
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Like his father and grandfather, Row was 
an accomplished Hebrew scholar; and in 
1634 he published a Hebrew grammar, ap- 
pended to which were commendatory Latin 
verses by Andrew Henderson, Samuel Ruther- 
ford, and other eminent divines. A second 
edition, together with a vocabulary, appeared 
at Glasgow in 1644. He held the rectorship 
of Perth academy until 1641, when, at the 
instance of Andrew Cant [q. v.], one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen, he was on 16 Nov. 
elected minister of St. Nicholas Church in 
that city, his admission taking place on 14 Dec. 
On 23 Novy. 1642 he was also appointed by 
the magistrates of Aberdeen to give weekly 
lessons in Hebrew in Marischal College; and 
in 1643 he published a Hebrew lexicon, which 
he dedicated to the town council, receiving 
from them ‘for his services four hundred merks 
Scots money.’ Row proved to be a zealous 
co-operator with Cant in exercising a rigid 
ecclesiastical rule over the citizens (SPALD- 
ine, Memorialls, passim) ; and showed special 
zeal in requiring subscription to the solemn 
league and covenant (76. 11. 288-9). On the 
approach of Montrose to Aberdeen in the 
spring of 1646, both he and Cant fled south 
and took refuge in the castle of Dunottar 
(Patrick Gorpon, Britanes Distemper, p. 
112; Spanpine, Memoriails, p. 459), but 
returning at the end of March, after Mont- 
rose’s departure, they denounced him in their 
pulpits with unbridled vehemence (7d. p. 464). 
Onthe approach of Montrose in the beginning 
of May they again fled (2d. p. 469), but when 
Montrose had passed beyond Aberdeen they 
returned, and on the 10th warned the inhabi- 
tants to go to the support of General Baillie. 

By the assembly of 1647 Row was ap- 
pointed to revise a new metrical version of 
the Psalms, from the 90th to the 120th 
Psalm. In 1648 he was named one of a 
committee to revise the proceedings of the 
last commission of the assembly, and on 
23 July 1649 one of a commission for visit- 
ing the university of Aberdeen. He was 
one of the six ministers appointed to assist 
the committee of despatches in drawing up 
instructions to the commissioners sent to 
London to protest against the hasty pro- 
ceedings taken against the life of Charles I 
(Sir James Batrour, Annals, iii. 385). 
Shortly afterwards he separated from the 
kirk of Scotland, and became minister of an 
independent church in Edinburgh, 

It was probably his independent principles 
that commended Row to the notice of Crom- 
well’s parliament, by whom he was in 1652 
appointed principal of King’s College, Aber- 
deen. It was during his term of office that 
the college was rebuilt, and for this purpose 
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he set apart yearly a hundred merks, con- 
tributing in all two hundred and fifty merks 
(Fasti Aber. p. 582). Notwithstanding his 
previous zeal as a covenanter, and the fact 
also that he had been specially indebted to 
Cromwell, Row at the Restoration endea- 
voured to secure the favour of the new au- 
thorities by the publication of a poetical ad- 
dress to the king in Latin entitled Edxapioria 
Back, in which he referred to Cromwell 
as a ‘cruel vile worm.’ But this late re- 
pentance proved of no avail. In 1661 he 
was deposed from the principalship of King’s 
College, and various writings which he had 
penned against the king were taken from the 
college to the cross of Aberdeen, where they 
were burned by the common hangman. 
Having saved no money while he held the 
principalship, Row now found himself in his 
old age compelled to maintain himself by 
keeping a school in New Aberdeen, some of 
his old friends also contributing to his neces- 
sities by private donations. Latterly he re- 
tired to the house of his son-in-law, John 
Mercer, minister of Kinellar, where he died 
about 1672.._He was buried in the church- 
yard of Kinellar. Besides other children, 
he had a son John Row, minister first at 
Stronachar in Galloway, and afterwards at 
Dalgetty in Fife. 

Row wrote-a continuation of his father’s 
history, which is included in the edition of 
that history published by the Wodrow So- 
ciety and the Maitland Club in 1842. It is 
quaintly entitled ‘Supplement to the His- 
torie of the Kirk of Scotland, from August 
Anno 1637,and thence forward to July 1639; 
or ane Handfull of Goate’s Haire for the fur- 
thering of the building of the Tabernacle; a 
Short Table of Principall Things for the prov- 
ing of the most excellent Historie of this late 
Blessed Work of Reformation.’ 

[Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles, and 
Fasti Aberdonenses (Spalding: Club); Robert 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Bannatyne Club) ; 
Sir James Balfour’s Annals; Memorials of the 
Family of Row, 1827; Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, iii. 471.] CMM Re 

ROW, THOMAS (1786-1864), hymn- 
writer, born in 1786, was educated. for the 
baptist ministry. He lived first at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, and became known to all the Cal- 
vinistic baptist congregations in East Anglia 
as atravelling preacher. Before 1838 he was 
settled as minister of a baptist church at 
Little Gransden, Cambridgeshire, and con- 
tributing regularly to the ‘ Gospel Herald.’ 
His writings, chiefly hymns and religious 
papers, were first signed ‘A Labourer.’ He 
died on 3 Jan. 1864 at Little Gransden. 

He published two volumes of hymns, with- 
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out much poetical merit, many of which 
have passed into well-known collections. 
They are ‘Ooncise Spiritual Poems,’ &c., 
London, 1817, 12mo, containing 529 hymns 
and ‘Original and Evangelical Hymns... 
for private and public worship,’ London, 1822, 
12mo, containing 543 hymns. 

[Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, p. 979 ; Gospel 
Herald, 1838-64.] C.F. S, 


“ROW, WILLIAM (1563-1634), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, born in 1568, was second 
son of John Row (1525?-1580) [q. v.], 
minister of Perth. He studied at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, where he graduated 
in 1587. Two or three years afterwards he 
was appointed minister at Forgandenny, in 
succession to one of his own name, probably 
a relative, and on 6 March 1589, by act of 
privy council, he was one of five charged 
with the maintenance of the true religion 
throughout the bounds of Perth, Stormont, 
and Dunkeld (Masson, Reg. P. C. Scoti. iv. 
466). On occasion of the ‘ Gowrie conspi- 
racy’ Row was one of the ministers who re- 
fused to give thanks publicly for the king’s 
delivery until the fact of the conspiracy 
should be proven, and he was consequently 
cited to appear at Stirling before the king and 
council, On the plea that his life was in 
danger, an effort was made to deter him from 
obeying thesummons. Nevertheless, he went 
to Stirling and boldly defended himself, argu- 
ing that Andrew Henderson, the Harl of 
Gowrie’s chamberlain, and alleged would-be 
assassin of the king, had been not punished 
but rewarded. He was a member of the 
assembly held in 1602, and also joined in the 
protest against the proposed. restoration of 
episcopacy, which was presented at the first 
session of the parliament which met at Perth 
on 1 July 1606. In 1607 he was moderator 
of the synod held at Perth, to which James VI 
sent the captain of his guards, Lord Scone, to 
compel the acceptance of a permanent mode- 
rator. Scone threatened Row that if he op- 
posed the scheme ten or twelve of his guards 
would discharge their culverins at him. Row, 
nothing daunted, preached from ten till two, 
bitterly inveighing against the proposed ap- 
pointment. Scone did not understand Latin, 
but, on being informed of Row’s meaning, 
severely rebuked him. He was ultimately 
put to the horn, and summoned before the 
privy council. Failing to appear, in June 
1607 he wasarrested and imprisoned in Black- 
ness Castle (7b. vii. 349 2., 350 n., 885-91, 522, 
viii. 7,421,434, ix.258). Onthe petition of 
the assembly he was released in June 1614, 
and in 1624, through the favour of Alexander 
Lindsay, bishop of Dunkeld, patron of the 
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parish, and an old fellow-student of Row, his 
son William was appointed his assistant and 
successor. It is said that he refused, even 
under these circumstances, to recognise the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of his old friend, 
placing their former regent, John Malcolm, 
now minister of Perth, at the head of his 
table, instead of the bishop. Row died in 
October 1634. 


[Fasti Eccl. Scot.; Melville’s Autobiogr. ; 
Row’s and Calderwood’s Hist. | W. G. 


ROWAN, ARCHIBALD HAMILTON 
(1751-1834), United Irishman, only son and 
heir of Gawin Hamilton of Killyleagh 
Castle, co. Down, a lineal descendant of 
Hans Hamilton, vicar of Dunlop in Ayr- 
shire, father of James Hamilton, viscount 
Claneboye (1559-1643) [q.v.], was born in 
Rathbone Place, London, in the house of his 
maternal grandfather, William Rowan, on 
12 May 1751. His education was superin- 
tended by his grandfather, who placed him 
at a private school kept by a Mr. Fountain 
in Marylebone. When he was sixteen his 
grandfather, a man of considerable wealth, 
died, leaving him his entire property, on 
condition, first, that he adopted the name 
of Rowan in addition to his own; secondly, 
that he was educated at either Oxford or 
Cambridge; and, thirdly, that he refrained 
from visiting Ireland till he attained the age 
of twenty-five, under penalty of forfeiting 
the income of the estate during such time as 
he remained there. Accordingly, he entered 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, where, having 
fallen into a fast set, he speedily became more 
remarkable for his dogs and hunters and feats 
of strength than for his love of learning, ‘and 
so, according to a contemporary, ‘after coolly 
attempting to throw a tutor into the Cam, 
after shaking all Cambridge from its pro- 
priety by a night’s frolic (in which he 
climbed the signposts and changed the prin- 
cipal signs), he wasrusticated, till, the good 
humour of the university returning, he was 
readmitted, and enabled to satisfy his grand- 
father’s will.’ 

After spending a few months in America 
as private secretary to Lord Charles Mont- 
ague, governor of South Carolina, and pay- 
ing some secret visits to Ireland, Rowan, 
through the influence of the Duke of Man- 
chester, obtained a commission as captain of 
the grenadiers in the Huntingdon militia. 
In consequence of his extravagant manner of 
living, he was about this time compelled to 
sell out of the funds a considerable quantity 
of stock inherited from his grandfather ; but 
far from learning prudence by his misfor- 
tunes, he hired a house on Hounslow Heath, 


in addition to his lodgings in London, where 
he indulged his fancy for horses and hunt- 
ing to the top of his bent. In 1777 he was 
induced by Lord Charles Montague to accept 
a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Portuguese 
army. On arriving at Lisbon, however, he 
found that the Marquis of Pombal, through 
whose influence the English officers had been 
appointed, had lost power. Accordingly, 
after visiting Tangier, he returned to Eng- 
land, and joined his regiment at Southsea, 
but on the camp breaking up he resigned his 
commission and wentto reside at his mother’s 
house in London. 

Here he made the acquaintance of his 
future wife, Sarah Anne Dawson, the daugh- 
ter of Walter Dawson of Lisanisk, near Car- 
rickmacross, co. Monaghan. They were mar- 
ried in the following year (1781) in Paris, 
where they resided till 1784, when, in com= 
pliance with his mother’s wish, he removed 
to Ireland, and took a cottage near Naas 
in co. Kildare, till the requirements of 
his rapidly increasing family obliged him 
to purchase the estate of Rathcoffey in the 
same county. He at once began to display 
great interest in the political affairs of his 
country, and, enlisting as a private in his 
father’s company of Killyleagh volunteers, 
he was chosen a delegate for co. Down to 
the volunteer convention that met at Dublin 
on 25 Oct. 1784. In May 1786 he succeeded 
his father in the command of the Killyleagh 
volunteers; but it was his conduct in the 
case of Mary Neal, two years later, that 
brought his name first prominently before 
the public. Mary Neal was a young girl 
who had been decoyed into a house of ill- 
fame and outraged by a person in high 
station. The case was complicated by a 
cross charge of robbery, while the woman by 
whose connivance the outrage was com- 
mitted, after being sentenced to death, was 
pardoned by the viceroy at the instigation, 
it was supposed, of the girl’s seducer. Rowan 
thereupon published ‘ A brief Investigation 
of the Sufferings of John, Anne, and Mary 
Neal,’ and offered a strong but ineffectual 
opposition to what he and many others con- 
sidered an abuse of the prerogative of mercy. 
Failing in his object, he took the unfortunate 
girl into his own house, and finally appren- 
ticed her to a dressmaker; but ‘ her subse- 
quent character and conduct were not such 
as could requite the care of her benefactor 
or justify the interest she had excited in the 
public mind’ (Autobiogr. p. 103 n.; cf. 
Barrineton, Personal Sketches, i. 327). In 
1790 there was established at Belfast a 
Northern Whig Club, of which Rowan was ad- 
mitted an original member. In October of 
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vhe following year he made the acquaintance 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone [q.v.], and was by 
him persuaded to join the 3g ciety of United 
Irishmen. Shortly afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the arrest of the secretary of the 
society, James Napper Tandy [q.v.], he was 
fixed upon by Tone, on account of his re- 
spectability and reputation for personal bra- 
very, to assist him in preventing the society 
from ‘falling into disrepute’ by calling out 
any member of parliament who ventured to 
speak disrespectfully of them. He was at 
the same time appointed secretary to the 
Dublin committee. Their determination and 
appearance in the gallery of the house ‘in 
their whig-club uniforms, which were rather 
gaudy,’ had the effect of drawing upon them 
the attention of government; and in Decem- 
ber 1792 Rowan was arrested on a charge of 
distributing a seditious paper, beginning 
‘Citizen soldiers, to arms!’ at a meeting of 
volunteers held in Dublin to protest against 
a government proclamation tending to their 
dissolution. As a matter of fact he was not 
the author of the pamphlet, nor was he 
on the occasion in question guilty of dis- 
seminating it (cf. Grattan, Life of Henry 
Grattan, iv. 166). He gave bail for his ap- 
pearance when wanted, but it was not till 
29 Jan. 1794 that he was brought up for 
trial in the court of king’s bench. In the 
meanwhile he further aggravated the govern- 
ment by acting as the bearer of a challenge 
on the part of the Hon. Simon Butler to the 
lord-chancellor, Lord Fitzgibbon (subse- 
quently Earl of Clare), and by going shortly 
afterwards himself to Scotland in order 
to challenge the lord-advocate for certain 
disparaging words used in regard to him. 
His defence, at his trial in Dublin, was con- 
ducted by Curran, whose speech on that oc- 
casion is by many regarded as his finest effort 
in oratory. But being found guilty, he was 
sentenced to a fine of 500/., imprisonment for 
two years, and to find security himself in 
2,0002. and two others in 1,000/. each for 
his good behaviour for seven years. 

is imprisonment in the Dublin Newgate 
was rendered as little irksome as possible by 
the visits of his wife and friends, and in order 
to while away the time he occupied himself 
in drawing upareport of his own trial (printed 
by P. Byrne of Grafton Street ; anotherreport 
was published about the same time by W. 
M‘Kenzie of College Green). Three months 
had thus elapsed when he received a visit 
from the Rev. William Jackson ee 37 P-1795) 
(q. v.]and a government spy of the name of 
Cockayne. Jackson’s object was to obtain a 
report of the state of affairs in Ireland for 
the Comité de Salut Public. A report such as 
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he wanted was accordingly drawn up by 
Tone, copied by Rowan, and betrayed by 
Cockayne, in consequence of which Jackson 
was arrested. Cockayne, with the conni- 
vance, it is suggested, of Lord-chancellor 
Fitzgibbon (Wiis, Irish Nation), brought 
the news of Jackson’s arrest to Rowan, who 
at once concerted measures for hisown escape. 
Nor was the danger that threatened him an 
imaginary one; for it appears from a letter 
from Marcus Beresford to his father, written 
on the very day of Jackson’s arrest, that go- 
vernment had determined tohang Rowan, if 
possible (Beresford Corresp.ii.25). Accord- 
ingly, two days later, having succeeded in 
bribing the under-gaoler to allow him to visit 
his house in Dominick Street, for the osten- 
sible purpose of signing a deed, he managed 
to slip out of a back window, and to escape 
to the house of a Mr. Sweetman at Sutton, 
uear Baldoyle, where he lay concealed for 
three days. With Sweetman’s assistance a 
boat was found to carry him to France, and 
though before it sailed the sailors were aware 
who their passenger was, and that rewards 
amounting to 2,000/. had been offered for his 
apprehension, they refused to betray him} and 
a few days later landed him safely at Roscoff, 
near Morlaix in France. On landing, how- 
ever, he was immediately arrested as a spy, 
and, being taken to Brest, was for some time 
imprisoned in the hospital there, till, orders 
for hisrelease arriving, he was taken to Paris. 
Hardly had he arrived there when he was 
attacked by fever, which confined him to his 
bed for six weeks. On his recovery he was 
examined before the Comité de Salut Public, 
and had apartments assigned to him at the 
expense of the state. He resided in Paris 
for more than a year, during which time he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Mary 
Wollstonecraft [q. v.]; but finding that after 
the death of Robespierre all parties in France 
were too much occupied with their own con- 
cerns to pay attention to Ireland, heobtained 
permission to go to America, and, after a 
wearisome voyage, reached Philadelphia on 
18 July 1795. His departure from France 
wasnotified to the Earl of Clare, who through- 
out had evinced extraordinary kindness to 
him and his family, and the earl now exerted 
his influence to prevent the sequestration of 
Rowan’s estates, and thus enabled his wife 
to remit him 300/. annually. 

Quitting Philadelphia, Rowan settled down 
at Wilmington on the Delaware, and was 
shortly afterwards joined there by Tone and 
Tandy. But the scenes he had witnessed in 
Paris during the reign of terror had ma- 
terially modified his political opinions, and, 
declining to take any part in Tone’s enter- 
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prise, he established himself as a calico 
printer. After a year’s experience he gave 
the business up, having lost considerably by 
the experiment. When the news of the con- 
templated legislative union between Great 
Britain and Ireland reached him, he expressed 
his satisfaction in unequivocal terms. ‘In 
that measure,’ he wrote, ‘I see the down- 
fall of one of the most corrupt assemblies, 
I believe, ever existed, and instead of an 
empty title, a source of industrious enter- 
prise for the people and the wreck of feudal 
aristocracy.’ Holding such opinions, though 
unable to gratify his friend, Richard Griffith 
(1752-1820) [see under GRIFFITH, RICHARD, 
d. 1788], by admitting the error of his former 
ways asa ground of pardon, the Irish govern- 
ment, influenced by Lord Clare, made little 
difficulty in granting him permission to re- 
turn to Europe, with the prospect of pardon 
when peace was concluded with France. He 
sailed on 8 July 1800, and on 17 Aug. ar- 
rived at Hamburg, but immediately quitted 
that ‘emporium of mischief, as he calls it, 
for Liibeck. After being joined there by 
his wife and family, he removed to Altona. 
In July 1802 he formally petitioned for his 
pardon, but, in consequence of the death of 
the Earl of Clare, it was not until April 
1803 that he was informed that he might 
safely return to England, provided he gave 
security not to go to Ireland till expressly 
permitted to do so. His applications to be 
permitted to return to Ireland met with no 
response till the viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Bedford. His outlawry was then reversed 
in the same court that had pronounced his 
punishment, and Rowan, in a few manly 
words which did not compromise his prin- 
ciples, publicly thanked the king for the 
clemency shown to him and his family during 
his exile. The death of his father occurring 
about this time, he established his residence 
at Killyleagh Castle, where his liberality and 
interest in their welfare speedily endeared 
him to histenantry, and rendered him popular 
in the district. Not considering that his 
pardon had enforced silence upon him, he 
continued to take an active interest in the 
politics of his country, and he was one of 
the first persons to whom Shelley addressed 
himself on his memorable visit to Dublin in 
1812, Rowan probably gave the poet little 
encouragement. He was, however, a warm 
supporter of catholic emancipation, and a 
subscriber to the Catholic Association. In 
February 1825 his conduct was severely ani- 
madverted upon in parliament by Peel, who 
spoke of him as an ‘attainted traitor,’ and 
by George Robert Dawson, M.P. for Derry, 
who called him ‘a convicted traitor.’ He was 


warmly defended by Brougham and Chris- 
topher Hely-Hutchinson; but deeming some 
further apology necessary, he insisted, though 
in his seventy-fourth year, on challenging 


Dawson, but was satisfied by an explana- 


tion. He attended a meeting of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty in the Rotunda 
on 20 Jan. 1829, when his appearance on the 
platform was greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plause. On 26 Feb. 1834 his wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, died in her seven- 
tieth year, and was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed to the grave by her eldest son, Gawin 
William Rowan Hamilton,on17 Aug. The 
shock proved too much for Rowan. Hedied 
on 1 Nov. following, and was buried in the 
vaults of St. Mary’s Church, Dublin. 

A portrait of him from an original litho- 
graphic drawing, taken when well advanced 
in years, forms the frontispiece to his auto- 
biography, and there is another copy of the 
same in Madden’s ‘ United Irishmen’ (2nd 
ser. 1. 828). According to his friend, Dr. 
Drummond, he was in his youth a singularly 
handsome man, of ‘a tall and commanding 
person, in which agility, strength, and grace 
were combined.’ His besetting fault was 
vanity, which rendered him an easy tool in 
the hands of clever men like Wolfe Tone, and 
there can be little doubt that for the promi- 
nent place he holds in the history of the 
United Irish movement he was indebted 
rather to his position in society and to a 
readiness ‘to go out’ than to any special 
qualification asa politician. Of his ten chil- 
dren, the eldest son, 

Gawin WILLIAM Rowan Hamit ton (1783- 
1834), captain in the royal navy, born in 
Paris on 4 March 1783, entered the navy in 
1801, and was present at the capture of St. 
Lucia and Tobago in 1803. He took part 
in the capture of Alexandria in 1807, and 
on 30 March that year commanded a party 
of blue-jackets at the assault on Rosetta, 
when he was severely wounded in recovering 
a gun which had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. He was promoted lieutenant in 
1809, and two years later was appointed to 
the Onyx. In 1812 he was raised to the rank 
of post-captain in command of the Terma- 
gant. After seeing active service on the 
coasts of Spain and Italy, he was transferred 
to the North American station. In 1817 he 
married Katherine, daughter of Lieutenant- 
general Cockburn, by whom he had an only 
child, Archibald Rowan Hamilton, father of 
the first Marchioness of Dufferin. In 1820 
he was appointed to the Cambrian, and until 
1824 was principally employed in the Levant 
in protecting the Greeks, in whose cause he 
spent much of his private property. His 
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vessel was lost shortly after the battle of 
Navarino by running foul of the Isis, and 
striking on the island of Carabousa. He 
was subjected to a court-martial, but honour- 
ably acquitted, and afterwards appointed to 
the Druid on the South American station ; 
but being compelled by ill-health to resign, 
he returned to Killyleagh, where he died on 
17 Aug. 1834, of water on the chest. 
[During his residence at Wilmington, Rowan 
compiled a short account of his own life, which 
he subsequently committed to the care of his 
friend, T, K. Lowry, Q.C., editor of the Hamil- 
ton MSS., for publication. But Mr. Lowry’s pro- 
fessional duties leaving him little time for literary 
work, the manuscript was entrusted to the Rey. 
W. Hamilton Drummond, and accordingly pub- 
lished at Dublin in 1840. The life, written in 
asimple and disingenuous fashion, characteristic 
of the author, though somewhat deficient in the 
matter of dates, is the basis of Thomas Mac- 
nevin’s Lives and Trials of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan. ..and other Eminent Irishmen, Dublin, 
1846; of the life in Wills’s Irish Nation, iii. 
330-8; and of that in Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography. Other sources of information 
are Howell’s State Trials, xxii. 1034-1190; 
Grattan’s Life of Henry Grattan, iv. 162-7; 
Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography; Fitzpatrick’s Se- 
cret Service under Pitt, pp. 169 seq.; Curran’s 
Life of Curran, i, 806-18; Barrington’s Per- 
sonal Sketches, i. 327-34; Madden’s United 
Irishmen, passim; Beresford’s Corresp. ii. 25, 
29; Corresp. of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 382; Lady 
Morgan’s Memoirs, ii. 148-51, 331; Phillips’s 
Curran and his Contemporaries, pp. 185-200 ; 
Cloncurry’s Personal Recollections, pp. 169-63 ; 
Fitzpatrick’s Ireland before the Union, 4th edit. 
pp. 118-21; O’Reilly’s Reminiscences of an 
Emigrant Milesian, iii. 87-93; M*‘Dougall’s 
Sketches of Irish Political Characters, pp. 271- 
273; Lecky’s Hist. of England; information 
kindly furnished by T. K. Lowry, esq., of Dun- 
drum Castle, co. Dublin. ] R. D. 
ROWAN, ARTHUR BLENNER- 
HASSETT, D.D. (1800-1861), antiquarian 
writer, born probably in Tralee in October 
1800, was only son of William Rowan, 
‘formerly of Arbela, co. Kerry, and 
for many years provost of Tralee,’ by his 
cousin Letitia, daughter of Sir Barry Denny, 
bart., of Tralee Castle. He was educated 
at Dr. King’s school, Ennis, and at the age 
of sixteen entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduating B.A. in 1821, M.A. 1827, B.D. 
and D.D. 1854. He was ordained in 1824, 
when he received the curacy of Blennerville 
in his native county. He held that position 
for thirty years. In 1840 he went on a visit 
to Oxford, whence he wrote some lively 
letters upon the tractarian movement. These 
he afterwards published under the signature 
of ‘Ignotus.’ In 1849 he made the tour of 


the continent, publishing the record of his 
travels on his return. One of the most dili- 
gent antiquaries in the south of Ireland, he 
projected and edited the ‘Kerry Magazine,’ 
a periodical which ran for two or three years, 
and chiefly dealt with local history and an- 
tiquities. In 1854 he was appointed rector 
of Kilgobbin, Clonfert, and on 81 March 
1856 was promoted archdeacon of Ardfert. 
He died at Belmont, near Tralee, 12 Aug. 
1861, and was buried in Ballyseedy church- 
yard. He married Alicia, daughter of Peter 
Thompson, esq., and had issue one son, 
William, now of Belmont, co. Kerry (Miscell. 
Genealog. et Heraldica, new ser. iii. 116). 

His published works included: 1. ‘ Spare 
Minutes of a Minister,’ poems (anon.), 12mo, 
1837. 2. ‘ Letters from Oxford,’ with notes 
by Ignotus, 8vo, Dublin, 1848, 8. ‘Roman- 
ism in the Church, illustrated by the case of 
the Rev. E. G. Browne,’ 8vo, London, 1847. 
4, ‘Newman’s Popular Fallacies considered,’ 
in six letters, with introduction and notes 
from the ‘Spectator,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1852. 
5. ‘Lake Lore, or an Antiquarian Guide to 
some of the Ruins and Recollections of 
Killarney,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1853. 6. ‘First 
Fruits of an Early Gathered Harvest, edited 
by A. B. R., 8vo, 1854. 7. ‘ Casuistry and 
Conscience,’ two discourses, 8vo, Dublin, 
1854. 8. ‘Gleanings after Grand Tourists’ 
(anon.), 8vo, 1856. 9. ‘ Brief Memorials of 
the Case and Conduct of T.C. D., a.p. 1686- 
1690, compiled from the College Records,’ 
4to, Dublin, 1858. 10. ‘ Life of the Blessed 
Franco, extracted and englished from a 
verie anciente Chronicle,’ 8vo, London, 1858. 
11. ‘The Old Countess of Desmond, her 
identitie, her portraiture, her descente,’ &c., 
4to, 1860. He left unfinished at his death a 
‘History of the Earl of Strafford’ and a 
‘History of Kerry.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 565; Burke’s Peerage, 
s.v. Denny; Memorial Pages to Archdeacon 
Rowan, Dublin, 1862; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit.] D. J. OD. 


ROWAN, Sir CHARLES (1782 ?-1852), 
chief commissioner of police, born about 
1782, was fifth son of Robert Rowan (1754- 
1832) of Mullans, co. Antrim, and of North 
Lodge, Carrickfergus, by Eliza, daughter of 
Hill Wilson. His brother, Sir William 
Rowan, and his niece, Frederica Maclean 
Rowan, are separately noticed. Charles en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 52nd foot 
in 1797, was appointed its paymaster on 
8 Nov. 1798, and a lieutenant on 15 March 
1799, serving with that regiment in the ex- 
pedition to Ferrol in 1800. After becoming 
captain on 25 June 1803, he saw service in 
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Sicily in 1806-7, and with Sir John Moore’s 
expedition to Sweden in 1808. He joined 
the army in Portugal two days after the 
battle of Vimiera, and served from that time 
with the reserve forces of Sir John Moore, 
and in the battle of Corufia. In 1809 he was 
appointed brigade-major to the light brigade 
taken out by Major-general Robert Craufurd 
[q. v.] to join the army in Portugal, and he 
was present with the light division in several 
affairs near Almeida and at the battle of 
Busaco. On9 May 1811 he became major of 
the 52nd regiment, was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general to the light division, and 
was present at the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro, 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo and at Badajoz, 
where he was wounded in the assault. He 
was promoted to the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel on 27 April 1812, and was afterwards 
present at the battle ofSalamanca. He served 
in the campaign of 1815, and commanded a 
wing of the 52nd at Waterloo, when he was 
again wounded. On 4 June 1815 he was 
appointed a companion of the Bath; he also 
received a medal with two clasps for Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca; and the 
silver war medal with three clasps for Coruiia, 
Busaco, and Fuentes d’Onoro. His portrait 
occurs in the well-known pictures ‘ Water- 
loo Heroes’ and ‘The Waterloo Banquet.’ 

On the institution of the metropolitan 
police force in 1829, he was appointed the 
chief commissioner, an office which he filled 
with great credit and ability. To his skil- 
ful guidance were mainly owing the speedy 
removal of the initial prejudices against the 
new police and the lasting success of the mea- 
sure. On 26 Dec. 1848 he was advanced to be 
a K.C.B., and retired from the public service 
in 1850. He died at Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, London, on 8 May 1852. 

(Gent. Mag. July 1852, p.91; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1895, 11.1750; Royal Military Calendar, 
1820, iv. 414; Dod’s Peerage, 1852, p. 4383; 
Illustr, London News, 22 May 1852, p. 403.] 

Gin@.2Bs 

ROWAN, FREDERICA MACLEAN 
(1814-1882), author and translator, was born 
in the West Indies on 22 April 1814. Her 
father, Frederick Rowan, a brother of Sir 
Charles Rowan [q. v.] and Sir William 
Rowan [q. v.], was a brevet major in the 4th 
West India regiment, and died on 19 Oct. 
1814, Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Prom, came from Bergen in Norway, and 
after Major Rowan’s death, while still a 
very young widow, went to live in Copen- 
hagen, moving thence, with her two daugh- 
ters, to Weimar, where Goethe still resided, 
thence to Paris, and ultimately to London. 
Miss Rowan thus possessed full mastery of 
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four languages, and acquired a very varied 
culture. In 1844 she published a ‘ History 
of the French Revolution: its Causes and 
Consequences,’ and about the same time con- 
tributed to Chambers’s ‘Tracts for the People.’ 
In 1847 she published a volume of selections 
from modern French authors, and in 1851 
short popular histories of England and Scot- 
land. After this she mainly restricted herself 
to translations: ‘The Educational Institu- 
tions of the United States’ from the Swedish 
of Siljestroém (1853), ‘The Life of Schleier- 
macher’ from the German (1860), two or three 
political pamphlets on German affairs, and a 
good deal of work for the public departments. 
But the most noteworthy of her translations 
were the two volumes of selections from the 
‘Stunden der Andacht,’ generally attributed 
to Zschokke. Zschokke’s book had been a 
favourite with the prince consort, and after 
his death the queen made a selection from it, 
commissioning Miss Rowan to translate the 
selected passages, and herself revising the 
translation. At first the book was printed for 
private circulation only, but afterwards the 
queen authorised its publication, and the first 
volume, entitled ‘Meditations on Death and 
Eternity,’ appeared with this prefatory note: 
‘The Meditations contained in this volume 
form part of the well-known German devo- 
tional work, “Stunden der Andacht,” pub- 
lished inthe beginning of the present century, 
and generally ascribed to Zschokke. They 
have been selected for translation by one to 
whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, 
they have formed a source of comfort and edi- 
fication.’ This volume appeared in 1862, In 
the following year appeared a further volume 
of selections from Zschokke, entitled ‘ Medi- 
tations on Life and its Religious Duties,’ 
the selections being again made, in part at 
least, by the queen. 

Miss Rowan acted for some years as secre- 
tary to Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid [q. v.], 
and was of assistance to him in his parliamen- 
tary and philanthropic work. She had great 
social gifts, and her friends were many She 
was not an advocate of the political emanci- 
pation of women. During the later years of 
her life she became a Swedenborgian. She 
diet at 20 Fulham Place, London, on 23 Oct. 
1882. 

(Obituary notice signed J, J. G. W. (J. J. 
Garth Wilkinson) in Morning Light, 25 Nov. 
1882,and private information; Atheneum, 1882, 
ii, 566; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, ii. 1750; 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse’s Red Letter Days, 1894, 
ii. 317,] F.T. M. 

ROWAN, Sir WILLIAM (1789-1879), 
field-marshal, son of Robert Rowan of Mul- 
lans, co. Antrim, was born in the Isle of 
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Man on18June 1789. He received a commis- 
sion as ensign in the 52nd light infantry 
4 Nov. 1808, a regiment in which his uncle, 
Charles Rowan, and his brothers, Sir Charles 
Rowan [q. v.]and Robert Rowan, also served. 
He became lieutenant on 15 June 1804, and 
served with the 52nd regiment in Sicily in 
1806-7, and in Sweden in 1808, and on 19 Oct. 
1808 got his company in the second battalion 
of the regiment, which formed part of the 
force led by Craufurd to Vigo. In 1809 he 
served at the capture of Flushing, and 
returned to the Peninsula in 1811, and on 
2 April fought with both battalions of the 
52nd in the battle of Sabugal, described by 
Wellington as one of the most glorious 
actions British troops ever engaged in. 
From January 1813 to the end of the war 
he served in the Peninsula and in France, 
and fought at Vittoria on 21 June 1813, at the 
battles of the Pyrenees in July 1813, in the 
attack on the camp at Vera, in the battles 
at the Bidassoa on 31 Aug. 1813, of Nivelle 
on 10 Nov, 1813, and Nive on 9 Dec. 1818, 
and at Arcanguez on 10 Dec. 1813, and 
was in the hard fighting in the marsh 
which decided the battle of Orthez on 
27 Feb. 1814, and in the battle of Toulouse 
on 10 April 1814, besides several inter- 
mediate combats. He was made brevet 
major for his conduct at Orthez. In the 
affair with General Reille at San Millan in 
the valley of Boreda he had been in battle 
for the second time on his birthday, and two 
years later at Waterloo, as he used to relate 
in his old age, he was for the third time in a 
general action on that anniversary. He was 
with the 52nd regiment and took part in Sir 
John Colborne’s famous charge against the 
imperial guard [see CoLBorNE, Sir JoxHn]. 
When the army occupied Paris, he was given 
charge of the first arrondissement. He was 
gazetted lieutenant-colonel 21 Jan. 1819. 

rom 1823 to 1829 he was civil and military 
secretary in Canada, and commanded the 
forces there from 1849 to 1855. He became 
colonel 10 Jan. 1837, major-general 9 Nov. 
1846, lieutenant-general 20 June 1854, gene- 
ral 138 Aug. 1862, and field-marshal 2 June 
1877. He was colonel of the 19th foot from 
1854 to 1861. He was created G.O.B. in 
1856, and had the war medal with six clasps. 
During the latter part of his life he resided at 
Bath, and there died 26 Sept. 1879. He was 
reticent on the subject of his own services, 
and marked some memoranda which he left 
on the subject of his campaigns ‘strictly 
private;’ but he always spoke with admira- 
tion of Sir John Moore (1761-1809) [q. v.] and 
of Sir John Colborne [q. v.], to whom he was 
at one time military secretary, and who was 
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one of his greatest friends. His field-marshal’s 
baton is at Mount Davys, co. Antrim, the 
seat of his great-nephew, Colonel Rowan. 
[Army Lists; information from Devonshire 
Rowan, esq.,and from Colonel Rowan; Wellington 
Despatches, ed. Gurwood, 1888 ; Napier’s History 
of the War in the Peninsula, ed. 1860; Siborne’s 
Waterloo Letters, 1891; Crauford’s General 
Craufurd and his Light Division; Moore’s Nar- 
rative of Moore’s Campaigns in Spain, 2nd ed. 
1809.] N. M. 
ROWBOTHAM, THOMAS CHARLES 
LEESON (1823-1875), landscape painter in 
watercolours, son of Thomas Leeson Row- 
botham (1783-1853), professor of drawing at 
the Royal Naval School, New Cross, was 
born in Dublin on 21 May 1823: He was 
instructed in art by his father, a master of 
perspective, whose skill at the same time asa 
delineator of marine subjects inspired his son 
with his taste for river and coast scenery. 
His first serious work in art was done in 
1847 on a sketching tour in Wales, which 
was followed in succeeding years by visits 
to Scotland, Germany, and Normandy. In 
1848 he was elected an associate of the New 
Society (now the Royal Institute) of Painters 
in Water-colours, of which in 1851 he became 
a full member, and he contributed to its 
exhibitions no less than 464 works. He suc- 
ceeded his father as professor of drawing 
at the Royal Naval School, collaborated 
with him in ‘The Art of Painting in Water- 
colours,’ and illustrated his book of ‘ The 
Art of Sketching from Nature.’ He was a 
skilful artist, apt at catching the salient 
beauties of picturesque or romantic scenery, 
and fond of introducing figures, generally 
large enough to form a prominent part of 
the composition. He was not, however, a 
good painter of figures, and these in his later 
drawings were often the work of his eldest 
son, Charles. In his later years his love for 
sunny effects led him to restrict himself to 
Italian subjects, especially those of sea or 
lake, although he had never been in Italy. 
He was also a good musician and chess- 
player. His health was never strong, and 
he died at Percy Lodge, Campden Hill, Ken- 
sington, on 30 June 1875, leaving a widow 
andeight children almost entirely unprovided 
for. He was buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
tery. His remaining works were sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods 
on 21 April 1876, together with a number of 
sketches and drawings contributed by his 
professional friends to the fund raised for the 
benefit of his family. There are four draw- 
ings by him in the South Kensington Museum 
—‘Lake Scenery,’ ‘St. Godard, Rouen,’ ‘The 
Wrecked Boat,’ and‘ Rouen from the Heights 
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of St. Catharine.’ Ruskin praised his work, 
and in 1858 said he had the making of a 
good landscape-painter, in spite of his ‘ arti- 
ficialness’ (Ruskin, Wotes on the Royal Aca- 
demy, &c., 1858 p. 48, 1859 p. 47). 
Rowbotham published in 1875 small vo- 
lumes of ‘ English Lake Scenery’ and ‘ Pic- 
turesque Scottish Scenery,’ and a series of 
chromolithographic ‘Views of Wicklow and 
Killarney,’ with descriptive text by the Rev. 
W.J. Loftie. Healso contributed illustra- 
tions to Cassell’s ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ He 
published many other chromolithographs ; 
a series entitled ‘T. L. Rowbotham’s Sketch 
Book’ was issued after his death. 
[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Bryan’s Dictionary, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-9, ii. 420; Algernon Graves’s Dictionary 
of Artists, 1895; Academy, 1875, ii. 101; Art 
Journal, 1875, p. 280 ; Catalogues of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, 1849-75; infor- 
mation from Claude H. Rowbotham, “sa 
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ROWE, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1674-17387), 
author, bornat Ilchester, Somerset,on 11 Sept. 
1674, was eldest of the three daughters of 
Walter Singer, a nonconformist minister, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Portnell. The father, 
who had a competent estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frome, had been in prison at 
Ilchester in early life for nonconformity, 
and first met his wife while she was visit- 
ing the prisoners as an act of charity. He 
died on 18 April 1719. Elizabeth, although 
educated religiously, practised music and 
drawing with much success, and wrote verse 
from a youthful age. In 1696 she published 
‘Poems on several occasions by Philomela’ 
(reissued in 1709 and 1737). The effort 
attracted favourable notice. The family of 
Lord Weymouth at Longleat patronised her, 
Henry Thynne, Lord Weymouth’sson, taught 
her French and Italian, and at the request of 
Lord Weymouth’s chaplain, Bishop Ken, she 
afterwards paraphrased in verse the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Job. Ken paid a weekly 
visit to her father’s house in order to culti- 
vate her society. Matthew Prior was also 
attracted by her poetry. Not only did he 
print with his own collected poems her ‘Love 
and Friendship, a pastoral,’ but appended 
to it verses declaring himself desperately 
in love with her. At the same period she 
became known to Dr. Isaac Watts, who, on 
19 suly 1706, wrote some lines ‘ on her divine 
poems. In 1709 she was introduced, while 
at Bath, to an accomplished and serious- 
minded young man, Thomas Rowe, and next 
year she married him. 

Taomas Rowe (1687-1715) was his wife’s 


junior by thirteen years, having been born 
in London on 25 April 1687. His father, 
Benoni Rowe, son of John Rowe (1626- 
1677) [q. v.], and brother of Thomas Rowe 


| (1657-1705) [q. v.], was a nonconformist 


minister of Devonshire origin. Thomas had 
studied classics first at Epsom, afterwards 
under Dr. Walker, master of the Charter- 
house, and finally at the university of Leyden. 
He combined with his scholarship an ardent 
love of political and religious liberty, and, to 
gratify simultaneously his literary and poli- 
tical predilections, he designed a series of 
lives of classical heroes who had been over- 
looked by Plutarch. He completed eight bio- 
graphies (Aineas, Tullus Hostilius, Aristo- 
menes, Tarquin the elder and Junius Brutus, 
Gelo, Cyrus, and Jason), and his work was 
published, witha preface by Samuel Chandler, 
in 1728, after his death. A life of Thrasybu- 
lus, which he sent for revision to Sir Richard 
Steele, was never heard of again. A French 
translation of his lives by Abbé Bellenger 
was appended to Dacier’s French translation 
of Plutarch in 1734, and was frequently re- 
published with it. Rowe also wrote some 
English poems, both original and translated 
from the classics. The former included some 
frigid ‘Odes to Delia’ Rowe’s verse was 
published in the collected edition of his wife’s 
works in 1739, He died of consumption at 
Hampstead on 13 May 1715, and was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. 

Mrs. Rowe wrote an elegy on her husband 
which was at the time credited with almost 
infinite pathos, although the rhyming heroics 
in which it is penned give it in modern ears 
a somewhat conventional ring. Pope did 
Mrs. Rowe the honour not only of imitating 
some lines in his own poems, but of print- 
ing the elegy in 1720 as an appendix to his 
‘Eloisa and Abelard’ (2nd edit.) Mrs. Rowe 
never completely recovered from the grief of 
her bereavement. Retiring to Frome, where 
she inherited a small property from her 
father, she devoted herself to pious exercises, 
occasionally varied by literary work or 
sketching. She seldom left home except to 
visit her friend, the Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, at Marl- 
borough (the daughter of her early patron, 
Henry Thynne of Longleat), but she main- 
tained intimate relations with many other 
friends and acquaintances through a volu- 
minous correspondence. Her correspondents 
included the Earl of Orrery, James Theobald, 
and Mrs, Elizabeth Carter. She died of 
apoplexy on 20 Feb. 1736-7, and was buried 
in the meeting-house at Frome. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, among others, wrote eulogistic 
verses to her memory. 
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Mrs. Rowe’s most popular literary com- 
positions took an epistolary form, which she 
employed with much skill. In 1728 she 
published ‘Friendship in: Death, in twenty 
Letters from the Dead to the Living’ (3rd 
edit. 1733, 5th edit. 1738, and many other 
editions until1816). Here she gave a curi- 
ously realistic expression to her faith in the 
soul’s immortality. ‘ Thoughts on Death, 
translated from the Moral Essays of Messieurs 
de Port Royal,’ was appended. A second 
epistolary venture, ‘Letters Moral and En- 
tertaining’ (pt. i. 1729, pt. ii. 1731, and pt. 
ili. 1733), was undertaken with the pious 
intention of exciting religious sentiment in 
the careless and dissipated.. But the frank- 
ness with which Mrs. Rowe’s imaginary cha- 
racters acquaint each other with their pro- 
fane experiences lends her volumes some 
secular interest. Dr. Johnson, while com- 
mending Mrs. Rowe’s ‘brightness of imagery’ 
and ‘purity of sentiment’ in this work, de- 
scribes the author as the earliest English 
writer to employ with success ‘the ornaments 
of romance in the decoration of religion.’ 
‘The only writer,’ Dr. Johnson adds, who had 
made a like endeavour was Robert Boyle, in 
the ‘ Martyrdom of Theodora;’ and he failed 
(Boswet1, Life of Johnson,i. 312).. In 1736 
she published ‘The History of Joseph,’ a 
poem which she had written in her younger 
years (4th edit. 1744 ; Boston, U.S.A. 1807). 
After her death Isaac Watts, in accordance 
with her request, revised and published in 
1737 prayers of her composition, under the 
title of ‘Devout Exercises of the Heart in 
Meditation and Soliloquy, Praise and Prayer.’ 
A second edition was called for within a 
year, and many others. appeared in London 
until 1811. Outside London, editions were 
issued at Newry (1762), Edinburgh (1766 and 
1781), Dublin (1771), and Windsor, U.S.A. 
(1792). In 1739 Mrs. Rowe’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works in Prose and Verse’ were published 
in 2 vols. 8vo; a full account of her life 
and writings by her brother-in-law, Theo- 
philus Rowe, was prefixed, and her husband's 
poems were printed inan appendix. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Rowe, engraved by Vertue, 
formed the frontispiece. _These volumes 
were reissued in 1749, 1750 (with ‘ History 
of Joseph’), 1756, and 1772. A completer 
collection appeared in 4 vols. in 1796. Mrs. 
Rowe is represented in ‘ Poems by Eminent 
Ladies, 1755, ii. 271. ‘ Hampden,’ an un- 
published poem by her, is in the British Mu- 
seum (Addit. MS. 29300 f. 112). 

Dr. Johnson declared that human eulogies 
of two such saintly writers as Mrs. Rowe 
and Dr. Watts were vain; ‘they were ap- 
plauded by angels and numbered with the 
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just.’ Abroad Mrs. Rowe excited hardly 
less enthusiasm. Two French translations 
of her‘ Friendship in Death’ were published— 
at Amsterdam in 1740 and at Geneva in 
1753. . Her poems were translated. into 
German in 1745, and achieved much popu- 
larity. The German poets Klopstock and 
Wieland vied with each other in the praises 
they lavished on her poetic fervour and de- 
votional temperament. ‘Die gittliche Rowe’ 
and ‘Die himmlische und fromme Singer’ 
are phrases to be frequently met with in 
Klopstock’s private correspondence. 


[The full life prefixed to Mrs. Rowe’s Miscel- 
laneous Works (1739) was issued separately in 
1769, and was included in Thomas Jackson’s 
Library of Christian Biogr, 1837, vol. x. It is 
summarized in Cibber’s Lives of the Poets and 
in Noble’s Biogr. Hist. iii. 309-10. The most 
scholarly biography is“Die géttliche Rowe von 
Theodor Vetter, Ziirich, 1894; seealso Plumptre’s 
Thomas Ken, ii. 172 seq.,and Correspondence of 
John Hughes, esq., 1778, i 166,177.] 8S. L. 


ROWE, GEORGE ROBERT (1792- 
1861), physician, was born in 1792, and pur- 
sued his medical studies at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. He, was admitted a member of 
the London College of Surgeons on 12 March 
1812, and he subsequently entered the army, 
where he served as surgeon during the later 
years of the Peninsular war. He at length 
settled at Chigwell in Essex, and there prac- 
tised for many years. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1840, and in 1846 he moved into Golden 
Square, though he still continued to practise 
in Essex. He relinquished his country work 
about 1848, when he took the house in 
Cavendish Square in which he died on 25 Jan. 
1861... He was an honorary physician to the 
Royal Dramatic College and a member of 
the London Medical Society. 

He wrote: 1. ‘A Practical Treatise on the 
Neryous Diseases which are denominated 
Hypochondriasis,’ 2nd edit. 1841 ; 16th edit. 
1860. 2. ‘On some Important Diseases of 
Females” London, 1844 (2nd edit. 1857). 
This work reached a second edition. He also 
contributed to the ‘Lancet’ ‘Observations on 
Cancer cured by Calcium Chloride’ (1843, 
p. 687) and ‘The Abernethian Oration de- 
livered as President of the Abernethian So- 
ciety’ (1849, p. 390). 


[Obituary notices in the Lancet and Medical 
Times and Gazette for 1861.] DA. P. 


ROWE, HARRY (1726-1800), ‘emen- 
datorof Shakespeare,’ the son of poor parents, 
was born at York in 1726. He served as 
trumpeter to the Duke of Kingston’s light 
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horse, and was present at the battle of Cul- 
loden in 1746, after which he attended the 
high sheriffs of Yorkshire in the capacity of 
trumpeter to the assizes for upwards of forty 
years. He eked out a scanty subsistence as 
a puppet showman, travelling far and wide 
in Scotland and the north of England. His 
devotion to his old parents commended him 
to the notice of John Croft [q. v.], the 
popular wine merchant and virtuoso of York, 
who got up asubscription for him, and caused 
to be printed for his benefit ‘Macbeth, with 
Notes by Harry Rowe, York, printed for the 
Annotator, 1797, 8vo.’ The edition was 
gratefully dedicated to those patrons who 
had ‘raised the puppet-master from abject 
poverty to ease, comfort, and content.’ A 
second edition, with a portrait of Rowe, ap- 
peared in 1799. The so-called ‘emenda- 
tions’ were probably inspired by Croft, and 
were intended to raise a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the accredited commentators. The 
alterations are based, the reader is informed, 
upon ‘a careful perusal of a very old manu- 
script in the possession of my prompter, one 
of whose ancestors, by the mother’s side, 
was rush-spreader and candle-snuffer at the 
Globe Play-house, as appears from the fol- 
lowing memorandum on a blank page of the 
MS.: this day, March the fourth, 1598, re- 
ceived the sum of seven shillings and four- 
pence for six bundles of rushes and two pairs 
of brass snuffers.’ 

In 1797 also appeared, in Rowe’s name, 
“No Cure No Pay; or the Pharmacopolist, 
a musical farce,’ York, 8vo, in which some 
amusing sarcasm is levelled against empirics, 
with diplomas both sham and genuine, who 
are represented by Drs. Wax, Potion, and 
Motion, and the journeyman Marrowbone. 
Prefixed is an engraved portrait of Rowe, 
which is reproduced in Chambers’s ‘ Book ot 
Days.’ In some copies Rowe is represented 
with a copy of ‘Macbeth’ in his hand, and 
a puppet-show in the background, with the 
legend ‘A manager turned author.’ The 
annotations were again furnished by ‘a 
friend,’ probably Croft, who, shortly after 
Rowe’s death in York poorhouse, on 2 Oct. 
1800, issued ‘ Memoirs of Harry Rowe, con- 
structed from materials found in an old box 
after his decease,’ the profits of which were 
devoted to the York Dispensary. A copy 
of Rowe’s ‘ Macbeth,’ in the Boston Public 
Library, contains some manuscript notes by 
its former owner, Isaac Reed [q. v.], includ- 
ing an erroneous ascription of the annota- 
tions to Dr. Andrew Hunter [q. v.] 

[R. Davies’s York Press, 1868, p. 309; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library; Gent. Mag. 1800, ii. 1010; 
Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica, 1812, i. 607; Notes 


and Queries, 5th ser. xi. 317, 398; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 486; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. 
(Bohn), p. 2135.] Dns 


ROWE, JOHN (1626-1677), noncon- 
formist divine, son of John Rowe (1588- 
1660), and grandson of Lawrence Rowe, was 
born at Crediton, Devonshire, in 1626. His 
religious biography of his father, published in 
1678, is included in Clarke’s ‘ Lives, 1683. 
On 1 April 1642 he entered as a batler at 
New Inn Hall, Oxford. Next year, Oxford 
being garrisoned for the king and New Inn 
Hall used as a mint, he removed to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A.in 1646. On 8 Dec. 1648 he was 
incorporated B.A. at Oxford ; on 12 Dec. he 
was admitted M.A.,and on 11 Oct. 1649 was 
made fellow of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, by the parliamentary visitors. He was 
a good patristic scholar, well read in philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence, and versed in the 
schoolmen. From his youth to the last he 
made a practice of keeping a diary in Greek. 
His first preferment was a lectureship at 
Witney, Oxfordshire; this had once been a 
puritan place, but Rowe’s congregation was 
thin. On 3 Feb. 1653 the ‘most pleasant 
comedy of Mucedorus’ was acted in a room of 
the inn at Witney, before three hundred or 
four hundred spectators, by a company of 
amateurs from Stanton-Harcourt. After the 
second act the floor broke down, and five 
persons were killed. Rowe made this cata- 
strophe the topic of aseries of sermons. He 
soon became lecturer at Tiverton, Devon- 
shire, vacating his fellowship, and was made 
assistant-commissioner to the ‘ expurgators’ 
(August 1654) for Devonshire, but can 
hardly have acted as such, for in the same 
year he succeeded William Strong (d. June 
1654) as preacher at Westminster Abbey and 
pastor of an independent church which met in 
the abbey. Among its members was John 
Bradshaw (1602-1659) [q.v.], the regicide, 
whose funeral sermon was preached by Rowe. 
On 14 March 1660 he was appointed one of 
the approvers of ministers. 

The Restoration deprived him of his offices. 
He migrated with his church to Bartholo- 
mew Close, and afterwards to Holborn (pro- 
bably Baker’s Court), where Theophilus 
Gale [q. v.] was his assistant. He died on 
12 Oct. 1677, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. In person he was tall and dignified, 
with a pleasing manner. He left two sons— 
Thomas [q. A and Benoni [see under Rowg, 
Tuomas]. His sister became the mother of 
Henry Grove [q. v.] 

He published, besides a sermon before par- 
liament (1656) and his father’s life above 
noted: 1. ‘Tragi-Comeedia . . . a Brief Rela- 
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tion of the...Hand of God... at Witney... 
with ... three Sermons,’ &c., Oxford, 1653, 
4to. 2. ‘Heavenly-mindedness and Earthly- 
mindedness,’ &c.,1672,16mo,2parts. 8, ‘The 
Saints’ Temptation. . . also the Saints’ Great 
Fence, &c., 1675, 8vo. Posthumous was 
4, ‘Emmanuel, or the Love of Christ,’ &c., 
1680, 8vo, thirty sermons, edited by Samuel 
Lee [q. v.] He edited works by William 
Strong (1656 and 1657, 12mo) and by E. 
Pearse (1674 and 1683, 8vo). Calamy gives 
a list of his unpublished manuscripts. 

[Lee’s preface to Emmanuel, 1680; Wood’s 
Athenze Oxon. (Bliss), iii, 1128sq.; Wood’s 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 108 sq. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1891, iii. 1284; Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 
39 sq.; Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 59; 
Wilson's Dissenting Churches of London, 1810, 
i. 156sq.; Jones’s Bunhill Memorials, 1849, p. 
245] A..G. 


ROWE, JOHN (1764-1832), unitarian 
minister, sixth child of William Rowe of 
Spencecomb, near Crediton, Devonshire, was 
born on 17 April 1764. He was educated 
at Exeter under Joseph Bretland [q. v.]; at 
Hoxton Academy, and, after its dissolution, 
atthe new college, ultimately fixed at Hack- 
ney, but then conducted (September 1786- 
June 1787) at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red 
Cross Street, Cripplegate. He preached oc- 
casionally for his tutors, Andrew Kippis 

. v.], at Westminster, and Richard Price 
(1723-1791) [q. v.] at Hackney. On 14 Oct. 
1787 he became colleague with Joseph 
Fownes (1714-1789) at High Street Chapel, 
Shrewsbury, and on Fownes’s death (7 Nov. 
1789) was elected sole pastor. His congre- 
gation built (1790) a new ‘ parsonage-house’ 
for him; and at Michaelmas 1793 gave him 
an assistant, Arthur Aikin [q. v.], who left 
the ministry in June 1795. In January 1798 
Coleridge preached some Sundays as candi- 
date for the place of assistant, but withdrew 
in consequence of an offer of an income from 
Thomas Wedgewood (see letter of Coleridge, 
19 Jan. 1798, in Christian Reformer, 1834, 
p. 838). Rowe left Shrewsbury in May 1798 
to become colleague with John Prior Estlin 
[q. v.] at Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol. He 
‘was an impressive extempore preacher, and 
became a power in Bristol, both in chari- 
table and in political movements. He was a 
founder of the Western Unitarian Society, 
which was established in 1792, on principles 
which many of his congregation thought too 
narrow. He held a doctrine of conditional 
immortality. In January 1831 he was seized 
with paralysis. He resigned his charge in 
1832, and went to Italy. He died at Siena 
on 2 July 1832, and was buried in the protes- 
tant cemetery at Leghorn. 
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In 1788 he mar- . 
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ried his cousin Mary (d. 1825), daughter of 
Richard Hall Clarke of Bridwell, Devon- 
shire. His only son, John, died in Mexico 
on 17 Dec. 1827, aged twenty-nine. 

Hepublished, besides sermons (1799-1816), 
‘A Letter to Dr. Ryland, in refutation of a 
note contained in his Sermon, entitled “The 
First Lye refuted,”’ 1801, 8vo. 

[Memoir (by Robert Aspland)in Christian Re- 
former, 1834, pp. 265 sq.; Murch’s Hist. Presb. 
and Gen. Bapt. Churches in West of Engl. 1835, 
pp. 115sq. 131 sq.; Astley’s Hist. Presb. Meet- 
ing-House, Shrewsbury, 1847, pp. 21 sq.] 

A: G: 


ROWE, NICHOLAS (1674-1718), poet 
laureate and dramatist, born in the house of 
his mother’s father at Little Barford, Bed- 
fordshire, in 1674, was baptised there on 
30 June ( Genealogica Bedfordiensis, ed. 1890, 
F. A. Blaydes, p. 16; Gent. Mag. 1819, ii. 
230). He was son of John Rowe (1647- 
1692), who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jasper Edward, at Little Barford on 25 Sept. 
1673. His father’s family was long settled 
at Lamerton, Devonshire, and one of his an- 
cestors is said to have been distinguished 
as a crusader. His father was a London 
barrister of the Middle Temple and a ser- 
jeant-at-law, who published in 1689 Benloe’s 
and Dalison’s ‘Reports in the Reign of 
James II,’ and, dying on 30 April 1692, 
was buried in the Temple Church. Rowe’s 
mother was buried at Little Barford on 
25 April 1679. After attending a private 
school at Highgate, Nicholas was in 1688 
elected aking’sscholarat Westminster, where 
Busby heldsway ; but, destined for his father’s 
profession, he was soon removed from school, 
and was entered as a student at the Middle 
Temple. He was called to the bar, and Lord- 
chief-justice Sir George Treby noticed him 
favourably. Law proved uncongenial. From 
youth he had read much literature, especially 
dramatic literature, both classical and mo- 
dern, and he was soon fired with the ambi- 
tion to try his hand as a dramatist. His 
father’s death in 1692, which put him in 
possession of an income of 300/. a year, en- 
abled him to follow his own inclinations. 

Forsaking the bar, although still residing 
in the Temple, Rowe early in 1700 saw his 
blank-verse tragedy, ‘The Ambitious Step- 
mother,’ produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The scene was laid in Persepolis. The cha- 
racters, which were supposed to be Persian, 
were not drawn with much distinctness, but 
the piece was well acted by Betterton, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and others, and an- 
swered the company’s expectations (Downzs, 
Roscius Anglicanus, 1708, p. 45). Congreve 
described the play as ‘a very good one,’ and 
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it was published in full—it was somewhat 
curtailed on the stage—with a dedication 
addressed to the Harl of Jersey. According 
to Cibber, Rowe fell in love with Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, who helped to make the piece a suc- 
cess. henceforth Rowe was for some years 
a professional playwright, and soon gained the 
acquaintance of the leaders of literary society, 
including Pope and Addison. In 1702 he 
produced, again at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his 
second tragedy, ‘ Tamerlane,’ on which ‘ he 
valued himself most’ (C1sBER). The hero 
was intended as a portrait of William III, 
and was endowed with the most amiable 
virtues, while his villainous rival, Bajazet, 
was a caricature of Louis XIV. Gibbon and 
Prescott both note Rowe’s eccentricity in 
crediting Tamerlane with ‘amiable modera- 
tion’ (Decline and Fall, cap. |xv.n.; Mexico, 
ed. 1855, ii, 152.) Although the plot is 
somewhat congested, the political tone of the 
play rendered it popular, It at once became 
a stock piece, and was played annually at 
Drury Lane Theatre on 5 Nov., the anniver- 
sary of William II]’s landing and of the ‘Gun- 
powder Plot, until 1815. Rowe dedicated 
it, when published, to William Cavendish 
(afterwards first Duke of Devonshire). 
In 1708 he completed his ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
a highly sentimental tragedy adapted from 
Massinger’s ‘Fatal Dowry.’ This was pro- 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The printed 
piece was dedicated to the Duchess of Or- 
monde. Downes pointed out, when describing 
the first representation, that the interest, 
which was well maintained in the first three 
acts, failed in thelast two. Sir Walter Scott 
justly noticed that Rowe’s effort fell as far 
below Massinger’s ‘as the boldest translation 
can sink below. the most spirited original’ 
(Essay on Drama). Dr. Johnson gave it 
unstinted praise: ‘There is scarcely any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by 
the fable and so delightful in the language.’ 
The playgoing public emphatically approved 
its pathos, The villain, ‘the gallant, gay 
Lothario,’ acquired a proverbial reputation. 
The heroine, Calista, was a favourite cha- 
racter with the chief actresses of the century. 
Rowe’s Lothario and Calista suggested Love- 
lace and Clarissa Harlowe to Richardson, the 
novelist. Rowe was less successful in his 
classical tragedy of ‘ Ulysses’ (1706), though, 
_ ‘being all new cloathed and excellently well 
performed,’ it had a successful run at the 
Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Better- 
ton took the title-réle. Rowe dedicated the 
published play to Sidney, lord Godolphin. 
Rowe’s ‘Royal Convert,’ based on early 
British history, was produced at the Hay- 
market on 25 Nov. 1707. Booth appeared 


as Hengist, Wilks as Aribert, and Mrs. Old- 
field as Ethelreda. The final lines spoken by 
Ethelreda described the blessing anticipated 
from the union of England and Scotland, and 
panegyrised Queen Anne. It was dedicated 
to Charles, lord Halifax. Of ‘Jane Shore,’ 
which Rowe professed to write ‘in imitation 
of Shakespeare’s style,’ Pope justly remarked 
that the only resemblance to Shakespeare he 
could detect was the single borrowed line— 


And so good morrow t’ye, good master 
lieutenant! = 


When first produced at Drury Lane, 2 Feb. 
1713-14, it ran for nineteen nights, and long 
held the stage. Rowe dedicated it to the 
young Duke of Queensberry, and eulogised 
the young duke’s father, who had been a 
useful patron. 

On 20 April 1715 Rowe’s last tragedy, 
‘Lady Jane Grey,’ saw the light at Drury 
Lane. It appears that Edmund Smith [q.v.] 
had designed a piece on the same theme, and 
on his death Rowe examined his materials, 
but owed nothing to them. Smith merely 
projected an adaptation. of Banks’s ‘Lady 
Jane Grey.’ Rowe dedicated his play to the 
Princess of Wales. Pope wrote an epilogue 
to be spoken by Mrs. Oldfield, who created 
the part of Lady Jane (Pops, Works, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, iv. 419). 

Rowe’s intimacy with Pope exposed him 
to venomous attacks from the piratical pub- 
lisher Curll, and from COurll’s hacks. In 
1706 there appeared some caustic ‘ Critical 
Remarks on Mr. Rowe’s last Play, call’d 
Ulysses,’ and in 1714 Charles Gildon put 
forth his ‘New Rehearsal, or Bays the 
Younger, containing an examen of Seven of 
Rowe’s Plays’ (an appendix denounced Pope’s 
‘Rape of the Lock’), In 1715 there was 
issued under like auspices ‘ Remarks on the 
Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey.’ Pope subse- 
quently made Curll remark in his ‘ Barbarous 
Revenge on Mr. Curll,’ that Gildon’s on- 
slaught on Rowe ‘did more harm to me than 
to Mr. Rowe, for I paid him doublefor abusing 
him and Mr. Pope’ (Porn, Works, x.465-6). 

Meanwhile Rowe made endeavours in other 
departments of literature. In 1704 he ven- 
tured on a comedy called ‘ The Biter,’ which 
was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Although 
some of the songs were sprightly, it was ‘a 
foolish farce,’ wrote Congreve, ‘and was 
damned.’ But it pleased the author, who sat 
through the first and only representation, 
‘laughing with great vehemence’ at his own 
wit. The prologue was spoken by Betterton,; 
and the epilogue by Mrs. Bracegirdle. It 
was published by Tonson in 1705, but was 
not included in Rowe’s collected works. He 
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also cleverly adapted some odes of Horace to 
current affairs, and published many poems on 
public occasions. These included ‘ Britannia’s 
Charge to the Sons of Freedom’ (1703, s. 
sh. fol.), ‘the late glorious successes of her 
Majesty’s arms,’ humbly inscribed to the Earl 
of Godolphin, 1707 (fol.), and ‘ Mecenas,’ 
verses occasioned by the honours conferred 
on the Earl of Halitax, 1714 (fol.) Hecon- 
tributed a memoir of Boileau to a translation 
of Boileau’s ‘ Lutrin’ (1708), took some part 
in a collective rendering of Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’ prefixed a translation of Pytha- 
goras’s ‘Golden Verses’ to an English edition 
of Dacier’s ‘ Life of Pythagoras’ (1707), and 
published translations of De la Bruyére’s 
‘Characters’ (1708) and Quillet’s ‘ Calli- 
peedia’ (1710). 

One of Rowe’s chief achievements was an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, which he 
published in 1709, with a dedication to the 
Duke of Somerset (6 vols.) Thisis reckoned 
the first attempt to edit Shakespeare in the 
modern sense. In the pretfatory life Rowe 
embodied a series of traditions which he had 
commissioned the actor Betterton to collect 
for him while on a visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon; many of them were in danger of 
perishing without a record. Rowe displayed 
much sagacity in the choice and treatment 
of his biographic materials, and the memoir 
is consequently of permanent value. As a 
textual editor his services were less notable, 
but they deserve commendation as the labours 
of a pioneer. His text followed that of the 
fourth folio of 1685; the plays were printed 
in the same order, but the seven spurious 
plays were transferred from the beginning 
to the end. Rowe did not compare his text 
with that of the first folio or the quartos, but 
inthe case of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ he met with 
an early quarto while his edition was passing 
through the press, and inserted at the end of 
the play the prologue which is only met with 
in the quartos. He made a few happy emen- 
dations, some of which coincide accidentally 
with the readings of the first folio; but his 
text is deformed by many palpable errors. 
His practical experience as a playwright in- 
duced him, however, to prefix for the first 
time a list of dramatis persone to each 
play, to divide and number acts and scenes 
on rational principles, and to mark the en- 
trances and exits of the characters. Spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar he corrected and 
modernised (Cambridge Shakespeare, pref. 
p. xxv). For his labours Rowe received the 
sum of 862. 10s. (NicHoxs, Lit. Anecdotes, 
v. 597). A new edition of his Shakespeare 
appeared in 1714 (8 vols. 12mo). By way of 
completing this edition, Curll issued an un- 
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authorised ninth volume, containing Shake- 
speare’s poems and an essay on the drama 
by Gildon. Rowe is said to have projected 
an edition of Massinger’s works, but appa- 
rently contented himself with plagiarising 
Massinger’s ‘Fatal Dowry’ in his ‘ Fair 
Penitent,’ 

Rowe interested himself in politics, as an 
ardent whig. On 5 Feb. 1708-9 he became 
under-secretary to the Duke of Queensberry, 
secretary of state for Scotland, and held office 
till the duke’s death in 1711 (Lurrrett, vi. 
404). Although it is stated that Rowe’s de- 
votion to the whigs was so great that he de- 
clined to converse with men of the opposite 
party, Pope relates the anecdote that he ap- 
plied to Lord Oxford for employment, that 
Oxford advised him to learn Spanish, and 
that after Rowe had at much pains followed 
the advice, he received from Oxford only the 
remark, ‘Then, sir, envy you the pleasure of 
reading “Don Quixote” in the original’ 
(SPENCE, Anecdotes, p. 178). At the accession 
of George I, Rowe obtained the recognition 
he sought. On] Aug. 1715 he was made poet 
laureate in succession to Nahum Tate. He 
was also appointed in October one of the land 
surveyors of the customs of the port of Lon- 
don. The Prince of Wales chose him to be 
clerk of his council, and in May 1718, when 
Thomas Parker, first earl of Macclesfield 
[4- v.], became lord chancellor, he appointed 

owe clerk of the presentations. 

His literary work in later life included a 
tame series of official new year odes addressed 
to the king; ‘ Verses upon the Sickness and 
Recovery of Robert Walpole’ in a volume 
called ‘State Poems’ (1716, not collected) ; 
an epilogue for Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Cruel Gift’ 
(Drury Lane, 17 Dec. 1716) ; and a prologue, 
in which he denounced Jacobitism, for:‘Colley 
Cibber’s ‘Nonjuror’ (Drury Lane, 6 Oct. 
1717). “At the same time he completed a 
verse translation of Lucan’s‘ Pharsalia.’ The 
ninth book he had already contributed to 
Tonson’s ‘ Miscellanies’ (vol. vi.) in 1710 (cf. 
Porn, Works, vi. 63 et seq.) The whole was 
published immediately after his death, with 
a laudatory memoir by Dr. Welwood and a 
dedication to George I by Rowe’s widow. 
The translation exhibits much of ‘the spirit 
and genius of the original,’ although it is a 
paraphrase rather than a literal translation. 
‘Warton deemed Rowe’s version superior to 
the original. Rowe died on 6 Dec. 1718, and 
was buried thirteen days later in the Poet's 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. Rysbrack exe- 
cuted the bust which adorns the elaborate 
monument. Pope wrote an epitaph, which 
is extant in two forms. In Pope’s published 
‘Miscellanies’ it fills eight lines; that on the 
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abbey tomb extends to fourteen (cf. Pops, 
Works, viii. 82). Rowe's will, which Pope 
witnessed, is printed in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1822, i. 208. He distributed his 
property among his wife, son, daughter, and 
sister (Sarah Peele). Elegies, by Charles 
Beckingham, Nicholas Amhurst, Mrs. Cent- 
livre, and T. Newcomb were collected by Curll 
in a volume, entitled ‘Musarum Lachryme, 
or Poems to the Memory of Nicholas Rowe,’ 
Esq.’ (1719); there was a dedication addressed 
to Congreve, and a memoir by Hales. 

Rowe is described by Welwood as graceful 
and well made, his face regular and of a 
manly beauty. Lewis says he was ‘a comely 
personage and a very pretty sort of man’ 
(Spuncn, p. 257). His portrait was twice 
painted by Kneller; the pictures are now at 
Knole Park, Sevenoaks, and at Nuneham 
sate phe A mezzotint by Faber is dated 
17165. 


He was married twice: first, to Antonia 
(d. 1706), daughter of Anthony Parsons, one 
of the auditors of the revenue; and secondly, 
in 1717, to Anne, daughter of Joseph De- 
venish of Buckham, Dorset. By his first 
marriage he had a son John; by his second a 
daughter, Charlotte (1717-1739), wife of 
Henry Fane, youngest son of Vere Fane, 
fourth earl of Westmorland. Rowe’s widow 
married, on 2] Jan. 1724, Colonel Alexander 
Deanes, a step which offended Pope, and led 
him to pass some severe strictures on the 
fickleness of widows (Por, Dialogueii. 1738). 
George I granted her on 8 May 1719 a pen- 
sion of 40/. a year in consideration of Rowe’s 
translation of Lucan. She died on 6 Dec. 
1747, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Rowe was a cultivated man, well ac- 
quainted with the classics, and with French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature. Mrs, Old- 
field used to say the best school she had 
ever known was ‘only hearing Rowe read 
her part in his tragedies’ (Richardsoniana, 
p. 77; Sppncy, p. 380). e was a charm- 
ing companion, always witty and vivacious. 
Pope, who called him ‘ the best of men,’ de- 
lighted in his society both in London andon 
excursions to thecountry. Rowe wouldlaugh 
(Pope declared) all day long (SpENcE, p. 284). 
In a ‘ Farewell to London,’ dated 1715, Pope 
spoke of Rowe as often drinking and drolling 
‘till the third watchman’s toll’ ( Works, iv. 
482). Addison credited him with too much 
levity to render it possible for him to become 
a sincere friend, an opinion with which on one 
occasion Pope expressed-agreement (RUFF- 
HEAD, Life of Pope). The blank verse in his 
tragediesis suave, but he showed little power 
of characterisation. Pope coupled him with 
Southern as a delineator of the passions. 
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Smollett called him a ‘solid, florid, and de- 
clamatory’ playwright. ‘He seldom pierces 
the breast,’ says Johnson, ‘but he always 
delights the ear, and often improves the 
understanding.’ 

Several of Rowe’s tragedies long held the 
stage. Besides the annual performance of 
‘Tamerlane’ at Drury Lane, at the last of 
which (6 Noy. 1815) Kean was Bajazet, the 
piece was often performed at Covent Garden ; 
there, on 9 Nov. 1819, Macready played 
Bajazet, and Charles Kemble Tamerlane. Of 
the ‘Fair Penitent,’ Genest notices twenty- 
three revivals up to 1824; at Drury Lane, 
on 29 Nov. 1760, Garrick played Lothario 
with Mrs. Yates as Calista; at Covent Gar- 
den, on 5 Noy. 1803, J. P. Kemble played 
Horatio, Charles Kemble Lothario, Mrs. 
Siddons Calista, and Mrs. Henry Siddons 
Lavinia; on 2 March 1816 Charles Kemble 
played Lothario with Miss O’Neill as Calista, 
Of ‘Jane Shore’ Genest describes twenty- 
two performances. Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Siddons both acquired much fame in the 
part of the heroine. ‘Lady Jane Grey’ was 
occasionally repeated till the end of the 
eighteenth century. Rowe’s tragedies figure 
in Bell’s and Inchbald’s ‘ Theatrical Collec- 
tions,’ J. P. Kemble edited revised ver- 
sions of ‘The Fair Penitent’ (1814) and 
‘Jane Shore’ (1815), ‘The Fair Penitent,’ 
‘Tamerlane, and ‘Jane Shore’ obtained 
some vogue in France through French trans- 
lations. The first two are to be found in the 
‘Théatre Anglois’ (1746). ‘The Fair Peni- 
tent’ was again rendered into French by the 
Marquis de Mauprié (Paris, 1750), and ‘Jane 
Shore,’ after appearing in French verse (Lon- 
don, 1797), was translated by Andrieux for 
‘Chefs d’cuvre des Théatres étrangers’ » 
Cat vol. ii.), and was freely adapted by 

iadiéres in 1824. 

Hight editions of his Lucan (2 vols. 12mo) 
appeared between its first issue in 1718[1719] 
and 1807. Among the Royal manuscripts in 
the British Museum is a presentation copy 
of Lucan, fairly transcribed, though not in 
the poet’s autograph. 

Collected editions of Rowe’s works—his 
plays and occasional poems—appeared in 
3 vols. 12mo in 1727 (with portrait and 
plates), and in 2 vols. in 1736, 1747, 1756, 
1766, and 1792. His poems and translations 
are included in Johnson’s, Anderson’s, Chal- 
mers’s, Park’s, and Sanford’s collections of 
British Poets. 

[Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, ed. Cunning- 
ham, 1864, ii. 105-16; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ed. Hill, iv. 36 (notes 3 and 4); Pope’s 
Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope; Colley Cib- 
ber’s Autobiography; Genest’s Hist. Account 
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of the Stage; Austin and Ralph’s Lives of the 
Laureates, 1853; Walter Hamilton’s Poets 
Laureate; Vivian’s Visitation of Devon, 1896, 
p- 662; Cat. of Rowe’s Library, 1719.] S. L. 
ROWE or ROE, OWEN (1593?-1661), 
regicide, born probably in 1593, was the son 
of John Rowe of Bickley, Cheshire, yeoman. 
He was apprenticed on 11 Aug. 1609 to Ed- 
ward Pickering, citizen of London and haber- 
dasher (registers of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany, quoted in the Herald and Genealogist, 
1i. 61). In 1617 Rowe, who is described in 
the license as ‘ of All Hallows, Honey Lane, 
haberdasher, married Mary, daughter of 
John Yeomant, merchant taylor (CHESTER, 
London Marriage Licences, p. 1161). His 
age was given as twenty-four in the license, 
which is probably more correct than the 
inquest taken at his death in 1661; the in- 
quest states his age as then seventy-three. 
Rowe was a strong puritan, and took part 
in the foundation of the colonies of Massa- 
ehusetts and the Bermudas, He thought 
of emigrating himself, and wrote to John 
Winthrop on 18 Feb. 1635 announcing his 
coming to New England: ‘I have now put 
off my trade, and as soon as it shall please 
God to sendin my debts that I may pay 
what Towe ... lam for your part.’ The 
Boston records of 20 June 16386 order that 
Mr. Owen Roe, ‘having a house and town 
lots amongst us, and certain cattle, shall 
have laid outfor him 200 acres of ground at 
Mount Wollaston’ (Hutchinson Papers, 
Prince Soc. i. 65; Wunrurop, History of 
New England, ed. 1858, i. 475). In spite of 
these preparations Rowe remained in Eng- 
land. In 1642 he was captain, and in the 
following year sergeant-major, of the green 
regiment of the London trained-bands (D11- 
Lon, List of Officers of the London Trained 
Bands in 1643, 1890, p.10). On 6 Sept. 
1648 the House of Lords passed an ordinance 
authorising Lieutenant-colonel Owen Roe to 
contract for arms to the value of 5,000/. for 
the supply of Essex’s army (Lords’ Journals, 
vi. 207, cf. vi. 622). Rowe became colonel 
about 1646, and was one of the militia com- 
mittee of London appointed 23 July 1647 
(RusHworrH, vi. 634). He was a member 
of the high court of justice which tried 
Charles I, attended when judgment was 
given, and signed the death warrant (NaL- 
son, Trial of Charles I, 1684). Rowe also 
sat in the court which sentenced the Duke of 
Hamilton to death (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. p. 71). On 9 Sept. 1653 parliament 
ordered its commissioners in Ireland to set 
out lands for Rowe to the value of 5,065/. 
17s. 6d. in satisfaction of the debt he had 
contracted for the service of the state (Com- 
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mons’ Journals, vii. 317). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the order was actually carried 
out (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1656-7, p. 245; 
Rawlinson MSS. A. xvi. 115, Bodleian Libr.) 

Throughout the protectorate Rowe seems 
to have taken no part in English politics, 
but was actively concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Bermuda company. He had 
been deputy-governor of that company in 
England, but was put out in 1647, and was 
succeeded by Colonel R. Sandys (LEeFRoy, 
Memorials of the Bermudas, i. 623). On 
25 June 1653 the council of state reorganised 
the company, appointing Rowe and others 
@ commission for its government, but the 
government in the Bermudas, which repre- 
sented the old company, refused to acknow- 
ledge their authority. He signed letters as 
deputy-governor in 1655 (7d. ii. 22, 42, 61; 
Cal. State Papers, Col. 1574-1660, pp. 404, 
449), He possessed lands in the islands re- 
presenting five shares which were granted 
after his attainder to Henry Killigrew and 
Robert Dongan (2d. 1675-6, p. 142; Lurroy, 
ii. 164, 726). 

In 1659 Rowe, who was reappointed by 
the Long parliament colonel of the green 
regiment of the trained bands, and also one 
of the London militia commissioners, took 
the side ofthe army, and acted with Monck’s 
opponents (Commons’ Journals, vii. 747; A 
true Narrative of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, §c., from 22 Sept. to 16 Nov. 1659, 
Ato, pp. 65, 70). Hence at the Restoration 
he had no extenuating circumstances to 
plead in his favour. On 9 June 1660 the 
House of Commons voted that he should be 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity. On 
18 June his surrender was announced to the 
house. Thanks to this surrender, he was 
included in the list of those regicides whose 
execution, in case they were attainted, should 
be suspended till a special act should pass 
for that purpose (Commons’ Journals, viii. 61, 
66, 139). At his trial on 16 Oct.1660 Rowe 
pleaded not guilty, but confessed that he 
had sat in the court which condemned the 
king, and pleaded his penitence. ‘It was 
never in my heart to contrive a plot of this 
nature. How I came there I do not know. 
I was very unfit for such a business, and I 
confess I did it ignorantly, not understanding 
the law.... I was not brought up a 
scholar, but was a tradesman, and was 
merely ignorant when I went on in that 
business... . I do wholly cast myself upon 
the King’s mercy’ (Trial of the Regicides, 
p. 253). Rowe was convicted ; but, as the 
bill brought in for the execution of the 
regicides who surrendered themselves never 
got beyond its second reading, he was 
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allowed to end his days in prison (Commons’ 
Journals, viii. 319). He died in the Tower 
on 25 Dec. 1661, and was buried on 27 Dec. 
at Hackney. 

Rowe married three times : (1) Mary Yeo- 
mant (mentioned above); (2) Dorothy, 
daughter of — Hodges of Bristow, who died 
in September 1650; (8) Mary, daughter of 
Rowland Wiseman of London, and widow of 
Dr. Crisp (Herald and Genealogist, ii. 61, 
156). His son, Samuel Rowe, was a fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford (FostEr, Alumni 
Oxon. Ist ser. p. 1284). Anthony Wood 
appears to confuse Owen Rowe with his 
brother Francis (Fasti, ii. 186). Francis 
Rowe was bound apprentice to Francis Lane, 
clothworker, of London, on 28 Jan. 1618, 
became captain in the green regiment of 
London trained bands, and in 1646 colonel 
of a regiment employed in Ireland. He 
served in Cromwell’s expedition as scout- 
master-general, and died at Youghal about 
December 1649. On 22 June 1650 parliament 
granted his widow a pension of 1/. a week 
(Commons’ Journals, vi. 428; Report on the 
Duke of Portiand’s MSS. i. 95; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. pp. 126, 151, 168, 7th Rep. 
p. 78). Probably he was the author of the 
‘Military Memoirs of Col. John Birch,’ 
printed by the Camden Society in 1873 
(preface, p. v). 

Both Francis and Owen Rowe are fre- 
quently confused with William Rowe, who 
also held the post of scoutmaster-general for 
a time (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 
238), and was subsequently secretary to the 
Trish and Scottish committees of the council 
of state (2b. 1653-4, p. 459). Many letters 
from him to Cromwell are printed by 
Nickolls (Original Letters and Papers of 
State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, 17438, 
fol.) Hemarried Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Scott, the regicide (7b. p. 27; Biogr. Brit. 
p. 3528). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Regicides, 1798, ii. 
150; Herald and Genealogist, ii. 61, 156, 1864; 
Records of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, Ar- 
cheologia, 1. 28-5; other authorities mentioned 
in the article. C. Hy K. 

ROWE, RICHARD (1828-1879), author, 
son of Thomas Rowe, a Wesleyan methodist 
minister (1785-1835), by Susannah Jackson 
(1802-1873), was born at Spring Gardens, 
Doncaster, on 9 March 1828. After attending 
several private schools he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, and described his interesting expe- 
riences there in contributions to the Austra- 
lian press. Returning to Great Britain, he 
betook himself to journalism, and for some 
time held a position in Edinburgh on the 
‘Scotsman.’ Subsequently he worked in 
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London, where he studied closely the condi- 
tions of life among the poor. He embodied 
some results of his researches in his pathetic 
‘Episodes in an Obscure Life,’ 1871, 3 vols., 
which had a wide circulation. He published 
also twenty stories for children, some of 
which appeared under the pseudonyms of 
Charles Camden and Edward Howe. He died 
in Middlesex Hospital, London, on 9 Dec. 
1879, after undergoing an operation for can- 
cer of the tongue, and was buried in High- 
gate cemetery on 15 Dec. He married, on 
12 May 1860, Mary Ann Yates, daughter of 
Jonathan Patten, by whom he left four chil- 
dren. 

[The Day of Rest, February 1880, pp. 116-21, 
with portrait; Times, 15 Dec. 1879, p. 11; 
Atheneum, 13 Dec. 1879, p. 765; Academy, 
20 Dec. 1879, p. 446.] G. C. B. 


ROWE, SAMUEL (1793-1853), topo- 
grapher, born on 11 Nov. 1793, was second 
son of Benjamin Rowe, yeoman, of Sherford 
Barton, Brixton, Devonshire, by his wife, 
Mary Avent, of St. Budeaux in the same 
county. This branch of the Rowe family 
had been settled at Brixton for several gene- 
rations. After attending the neighbouring 
grammar school of Plympton, Samuel was 
apprenticed in 1810 to a bookseller at Kings- 
bridge, Devonshire. In 1813 his father pur- 
chased for him an old-established bookselling 
business at Plymouth, in which he was soon 
afterwards joined by his younger brother, 
Joshua Brooking Rowe. His leisure was 
devoted to study and literary pursuits. In 
1817 he was elected a member, and in 1821 
the secretary, of the Plymouth Institution, 
which was then the centre of all literary, 
scientific, and artistic life in South Devon. 
In 1822 he decided to give up booksell- 
ing and take holy orders. He accordingly 
matriculated at Cambridge as a member of 
Jesus College, and graduated B.A. in 1826 
and M.A. in 1883. After serving as curate 
of St. Andrew, Plymouth, he was presented 
to the incumbency of St. Budeaux, and in 
1832 he became the first minister of a new 
church, St. Paul, at Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
The incumbency of St. George, the older 
church of Stonehouse, shortly afterwards 
falling vacant, he was transferred to it, the 
gift, like the other preferments, being with 
the vicar of St. Andrew, the Rev. John 
Hatchard. Here he stayed until 1835, when 
out of seventy candidates he was elected 
vicar of Crediton, Devonshire. He died at 
Crediton on 15 Sept. 1853, and was buried 
in thechurchyard. By his marriage, in 1829, 
to Sydney, daughter of Adam Neale, M.D. 
(q. v.], he left a son and five daughters. 

Of Rowe’s numerous writings, the most 
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important is his ‘ Perambulation of the An- 
tient and Royal Forest of Dartmoor,’ royal 
8vo, Plymouth, 1848 (2nd edit. demy 8vo, 
1856), which has long been recognised as 
thestandardaccount. A thirdand thoroughly 
revised edition, published in 1895 under the 
editorship of the author’s nephew, Mr. J. 
Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., contains a portrait 
of Rowe, and numerous illustrations by a 
Devonshire artist, Mr. F. J. Widgery. 

Rowe also published useful topographical 
works on Plymouth and the neighbourhood, 
epitomes of Paley’s ‘ Philosophy,’ and ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ and several religious booksand tracts. 
‘With Thomas Byrth [q. v.] he projected in 
1814 the ‘Plymouth Literary Magazine,’ 
which expired at the sixth number. He 
wrote likewise: 1. ‘ Iskander, or the Hero of 
Epirus, by Arthur Spenser,’ a romance, 3 
vols. 12mo, London, 1819. 2. ‘ Antiquarian 
Investigations in the Forest of Dartmoor,’ 
8vo, 1830. 3. ‘Gothie Architecture, its De- 
cline and Revival,’ 8vo, London, 1844. 


[Trans. of Devonshire Assoc. xiv. 395-401 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1854, i. 215, 543; information from 
J. Brooking Rowe, esq.] G. G. 


ROWE, Sir SAMUEL (1835-1888), 
colonial governor, born at Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, on 23 March 1835, was youngest 
son of George Hambly Rowe, a Wesleyan 
minister, by Lydia, daughter of John Ram- 
shall of London. He was educated at 
private schools, and subsequently studied 
medicine, partly under Joseph Denton of 
Leicester. He qualified in 1856. He ob- 
tained an appointment on the army medical 
staff in 1862, and was sent to Lagos. Very 
soon after his arrival there (July 1862) he 
was appointed a judicial assessor in the chief 
magistrate’s court, and a slave commis- 
sioner; the latter post proved one of much 
difficulty. He afterwards acted as colonial 
surgeon. Rowe showed peculiar gifts for 
dealing with the West African native, and 
was employed as commandant of the eastern 
districts and special commissioner to make 
a treaty with Epé in the Jebu country. In 
July 1864 he went home on leave, and gra- 
duated at Aberdeen in 1865 in medicine 
and surgery. In 1866 he returned to West 
Africa, and went to Cape Coast Castle; in 
1867 he again acted as colonial surgeon at 
Lagos and superintendent of the houssas. In 
1869 he combined civil with medical duties 
at Lagos, acting as magistrate and clerk of 
the council. 4 July 1870 he was promoted 
staff surgeon in the army, and after another 
stay in Hngland he was ordered to the Gold 
Coast in January 1872 ; he became surgeon- 
major, 1 March 1873. 


Rowe had a large share in withstanding 
the earlier attack of the Ashantis in 1873, 
and was twice in action near Elmina, for 
which he received a medal and clasp. When 
war was actually declared, he was appointed 
to the expeditionary force under Captain 
(afterwards Sir John Hawley) Glover [q. v.], 
and was invaluable in dealing with the na- 
tives, especially in enlisting the Yoruba tribe. 
For these services he was made C.M.G. in 
1874. He was appointed in 1875 colonial 
surgeon of the Gold Coast colony, and re- 
tired from the army on 4 Dec. 1876 with 
the honorary rank of brigade-surgeon. At 
this time he administered in succession the 
governments of the Gambiaand Sierra Leone ; _ 
in the latter capacity he successfully con- 
ducted two expeditions against the natives 
in the Sherbro’ country, and on 12 June 
1877 was appointed governor of the West 
Africa settlements, On 20 April 1880 he 
was promoted K.C.M.G., and on 28 Jan. 
1881 became governor of the Gold Coast 
and Lagos. At this time there was fear of 
another war with the Ashantis, and it was 
averted almost entirely by Rowe’s tact. On 
30 Dec. 1884 Rowe again became governor 
of the West Africa settlements on the ‘spe- 
cial petition of the traders and others. In 
1886 he was made an LL.D. of Aberdeen. 
The following year the advances of the 
French caused him much anxiety in his 
government, and his strong constitution 
began to fail. On 28 Aug. 1888 he died 
at Madeira, on his way home for change 
of air. 

He married Susannah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gatliff of Hawsker Hall, Whitby, York- 
shire, and widow of Louis de Seilan. He 
left a son, who died young. 

Rowe was rough but kindly, and uncon- 
ventional in his habits of life. The natives 
called him ‘Old Red Breeches.’ He was an 
accomplished musician and a good linguist, 
speaking French, Portuguese, and Italian. 


[Official records and private information. | 
CpAG cH 


ROWE, THOMAS (1657-1705), inde- 

endent divine and tutor, elder son of John 
Rowe (1626-1677) [q.v. ], was born in London 
in 1657, He was probably educated, with his 
brother Benoni, by Theophilus Gale [q. v.] 
In 1678 he succeeded Gale, both as pastor of 
the independent church in Holborn and as 
tutor in the academy at Newington Green. 
He removed his congregation to a meeting- 
house at Girdlers’ Hall, Basinghall Street, 
and took his academy successively to Clap- 
ham and, about 1687, to Little Britain. His 
ministry was successful; but it was as a 
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tutor, especially in philosophy, that he made 
his mark. He was the first to desert the 
traditional textbooks, introducing his pupils, 
about 1680, to what was known as ‘free 
philosophy.” Rowe was a Cartesian at a 
time when the Aristotelian philosophy was 
dominant in the older schools of learn- 
ing; but while in physics he adhered to 
Descartes against the rising influence of 
Newton, in mental science he became one 
of the earliest exponents of Locke. The 
imperfect list of his students (none from the 
presbyterian fund) includes an unusual num- 
ber of distinguished names; John Evans, 
D.D. [q. v.], Henry Grove [q. v.], Josiah 
Hort [q. v.], archbishop of Tuam, John 
Hughes (1677-1720) [gq. v.], the poet, 
Jeremiah Hunt, D.D. [q. v.], Daniel Neal 
[q. v.], and Isaac Watts, who has celebrated 
in an ode his ‘gentle influence,’ which 
bids our thoughts like rivers flow 
And choose the channels where they run. 


Rowe was a Calvinist in theology, but 
few of his pupils adhered to this system 
without some modification. In 1699 he be- 
came one of the Tuesday lecturers at Pin- 
ners’ Hall. He died suddenly on 18 Aug. 
1705, and was buried with his father in 
Bunhill Fields. 

Brnoni Rowe (1658-1706), the younger 
brother, was born in London, and educated 
for the ministry. His first known settlement 
was at Epsom, Surrey, about 1689. He suc- 
ceeded Stephen Lobb [q. v.] in 1699 as pastor 
of the independent church in Fetter Lane, 
and was a solid but not a popular preacher. 
He died on 30 March 1706, and was buried 
with his father in Bunhill Fields. He left 
two sons—Thomas (1687-1715), husband of 
Elizabeth Rowe [q. v.], and Theophilus. 


[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii, 253, 1810 ili. 168 sq., 449 sq.; Jones’s 
Bunhill Memorials, 1849, p. 245; Waddington’s 
Surrey Congregational History, 1866, p. 202.] 

AGeG. 


ROWELL, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1804-1892), meteorologist, born at Oxford on 
16 May 1804, was son of George Rowell of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, who moved to Oxford 
in 1791, and died there on 14 Feb. 1834, Be- 
fore his tenth birthday Rowell was taken 
from school to assist his grandfather in his 
trade as a cabinet-maker; this trade Rowell 
himself followed for some years, but subse- 
quently relinquished it for that of a paper- 
hanger. From his father Rowell inherited 
a passion for meteorology, and during the 
appearance of the comet of 1811 nightly 
lessons on the comet and on the apparent 
motion of the circumpolar stars were given 
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by father to son. From his mother he re- 
ceived his first lessons on the cause of eclipses 
and on other astronomical subjects. The 
thunderstorm and the aurora specially at- 
tracted him; these he studied by observa- 
tion only, as books were difficult of access, 
although he borrowed and read with eager- 
ness Lovett’s ‘Philosophical Essays.’ In 
1839 Rowell, taking advantage of an offer 
made in a lecture by Professor Baden Powell 
[q. v.] to give advice on scientific subjects 
to any one who would apply to him, laid 
before the professor a theory he had worked 
out as to the cause of rain. In accordance 
with Powell’s suggestion, he wrote out his 
view, but the paper, when sent to the ‘ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine,’ 
was not accepted for publication. It was, 
however, read before the Ashmolean Society, 
and was published in the ‘ Proceedings’ for 
1839. In the following year a similar paper 
was read by Rowell before the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow, and published in their 
reports. From this date Rowell published 
many papers and letters on meteorological 
subjects, and in 1859 he issued by subscription 
his ‘Essay on the Cause of Rain, which was 
well received. Rowell was appointed assis- 
tant in the Ashmolean Museum, and on the 
opening of the Oxford University Museum in 
1860 he was elected to a similar position in 
that institution. Of a sensitive disposition, 
he in middle life abandoned his studies and 
burned his manuscripts, from an unfounded 
belief that his social position hindered his 
scientific progress. But when Professor 
Loomis put forward a theory respecting the 
aurora which he considered identical with 
that published by himself in 1839, he issued 
several pamphlets drawing attention to his 
past work, and arguing that it was the duty 
of the university and of Oxford scientific men 
publicly to recognise his contention. In 1879 
he unwisely refused an annuity voted to him 
by the university in consideration of his 
services and of his attainments in science. 
He interested himself in the affairs of his 
native city, and was regarded as an authority 
on all questions relating to water-supply 
ang Orauiage. He died at Oxford on 24 Jan. 

Besides the books above mentioned, he 
wrote: 1. ‘An Essay on the Beneficent Dis- 
tribution of the Sense of Pain,’ 1857; 2nd 
ed. 1862. 2, ‘On the Storm in Wiltshire 
of 30 Dec. 1859,’ 1860. 3. ‘On the Effects 
of Elevation and Floods on Health; and 
the General Health of Oxford compared with 
that of other Districts,’ 1866. 4. ‘On the 
Storm in the Isle of Wight, 28 Sept. 1876,’ 
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[Personal knowledge, autobiographical details 
in the pamphlets mentioned above, and infor- 
mation supplied by Sydenham Rowell, esq. For 
his principal papers see Roy. Soc. Cat. of 
Scientific Papers ; Athenzeum, 6 Feb. 1892.] 

J. B. B. 

ROWLAND. [See also Rowranps.] 

ROWLAND, DANIEL (1778-1859), 
antiquary, born at Shrewsbury on 11 July 
1778, was second surviving son of John 
Rowland or Rowlands (d. 1815), rector of 
Llangeitho, Cardiganshire, and incumbent of 
Clive, Shropshire, by Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gorsuch, vicar of the Abbey parish, 
Shrewsbury. His paternal grandfather was 
Daniel Rowlands [q.v.] William Gorsuch 
Rowland (d. 1851), his eldest brother, was 
prebendary of Lichfield and incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Shrewsbury; he spent much money 
in beautifying his church, more especially by 
the gift of some fine stained-glass windows. 

Daniel Rowland, after being educated at 
Shrewsbury, practised for some years as 
a barrister in London. He _ subsequently 
removed to Frant in Sussex, where he 
built Saxonbury Lodge in medieval style 
(Lower, Susser, i. 192). He devoted his 
leisure to literature, the fine arts, and phi- 
lanthropy. At Shrewsbury he built and en- 
dowed in 1853, at a cost of over 4,000/., the 
Hospital of the Holy Cross, for five poor 
women. He was high sheriff of Sussex in 
1824. In 1846 he returned to London, 
settling at 28 Grosvenor Place. He died at 
Clifton on 20 Oct. 1859, and was buried in 
the crypt ef the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital, Guildford Street, London, of which 
he had been a governor. He married, in 
1818, Katherine Erskine, daughter of Pelham 
Maitland, esq., of Belmont, near Edinburgh. 
She died on 10 Dec. 1829, without surviving 
issue. 

A fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
printed in 1830, for private circulation, in 
one large folio volume, an ‘Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Noble Family 
of Nevill, particularly the House of Aber- 
gavenny, with appendix and four genealo- 
gical tables. The plates are not so well 
executed as the letterpress. He also edited 
G. B. Blakeway’s ‘ Sheriffs of Shropshire,’ 
bringing the work down to 1830, and pri- 
vately printing it in 1831. 

[Gent. Mag. 1860,i.85, 86; Ann. Reg. 1859, 
App. to Chron. p. 478; Martin’s Privately 
Printed Books, pp. 399, 400; Allibone’s Dict. 
Engl, Lit, ii, 1882; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Le G. N. 

ROWLAND, DAVID (7. 1569-15886), 
author, was a native of Anglesey. He en- 
tered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and studied 
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logic and grammar, without, however, taking 
a degree. On leaving the university he 
became tutor to the son of the Earl of Lennox, 
and with him travelled through France and 
Spain, thus obtaining some knowledge of 
modern languages. After his return he 
became a teacher of Greek and Latin in 
London. 

In 1569 he published ‘An Epytaphe of 
my Lorde of Pembroke,’ licensed to Thomas 
Colwell (ARBER, Stationers’ Register), For 
the use of his pupils he also wrote ‘A Com- 
fortable Aid for Scholers,’ London, 1578, 
8vo, a collection of various renderings of 
English phrases in Latin. But his chief work 
was the translation of the first part of Men- 
doza’s ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ which he pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The Pleasant History 
of Lazarillo de Tormes.’ It appeared in 
1576, being printed by Henry Bynneman, 
with a dedication to Sir Thomas Gresham 
[q. v.], but it had apparently been licensed 
as early as 1568 to Colwell. No copy of the 
first edition is extant. Another edition of 
1586, London, 8vo, contains laudatory verses 
by George Turberville [q.v.] The Spanish 
original was imperfect, having been expur- 
gated by the inquisition. The translation 
ran through several editions, the latest being 
that of 1677, which was supplemented by a 
translation of the second part of the history 
by James Blakeston. 

[Wood's Athene, ed, Bliss, i. 528; Tanner’s 
Bibliotheca Brit. p. 645; Collier’s Bibl. Cat. of 
Early English Lit. ii, 275 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 387-8, and Collections, i. 492, iii. 60, 116, 
iv. 30; Arber’s Transcript of Stationers’ Reg. 
passim. ] 1 Ope ea On 

ROWLAND, JOHN (1606-1660), 
writer against Milton, born in Bedfordshire 
in 1606, was educated at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, matriculating in November 
1621 and graduating B.A. on 28 Noy. 1622, 
M.A. on 28 March 1626 (FostEr, Alumni 
Oxon.) He claims to have been a friend of 
Sir Robert Cotton, and to have been with 
him at his death in 1631 (cf. Narrative of 
Gondomar, 1659, dedicatory epistle). On 
8 June 1634 he became rector of Foot’s Cray 
in Kent (Rymer, Federa, xix. 615). But 
on the outbreak of the civil war he joined 
the royalist army as chaplain to Sir Jacob 
Astley’s regiment (State Papers, Dom. Car. I, 
eecclxxvil. No. 59, 28 Feb. 1640-1). His 
living was accordingly sequestered to one 
Alexander Hames, who in May 1646 was 
called before the committee for plundered 
ministers for failing to pay ‘fifths’ to Row- 
land’s wife and children (Addit. MS. 15670, 
ff, 267, 423). It is possible that Rowland 
subsequently took refuge in the Netherlands. 
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At Antwerp in 1651 there was issued his 
‘Pro Rege et Populo Anglicano Apologia 
contra Johannis Polypragmatici (alias Mil- 
toni Angli) Defensionem destructivam Regis 
et Populi Anglicani, Antwerp, 1652, 12mo. 
The work was wrongly assigned to Bishop 
Bramhall (cf. Topp, Lcfe of Milton, iil. 
133-5; Masson, Life of Milton, iv. 349, 536 ; 
BRAMHALL, Works, vol. i. p. xciv, in Anglo- 
Catholic Library); and John Phillips (1631- 
1706) (q. v.], Milton’s nephew, in replying to 
it in 1652, went on that mistaken assumption. 
Rowland pursued the attack in ‘ Polemica 
sive Supplementumad A pologiam anonymam 
pro Rege etc. Per Jo. Rolandum pastorem 
Anglicum,’ Antwerp, 1653. In this Row- 
land directly acknowledged his authorship of 
the ‘Apologia.’ The ‘particular’ church, 
apparently in Antwerp, of which, according 
to his ‘ Polemica’ (1653), he was pastor, does 
not mean a congregational church. He 
doubtless returned to England before the 
Restoration. He died in 1660 (Hasrep, 
Kent,i. 150). Rowland married, on 8 Aug. 
1634, a second wife, Mary Ann, daughter of 
George Holt of Foot’s Cray (Fostrr, London 
Marriage Licences). 

Rowland wrote, besides the attacks on 
Milton: ‘Upon the much-lamented de- 
parture of ... Oliver, Lord Protector... a 
Funeral Elegie ;’ and a poem ‘ In Honour of 
the Lord General Monck and T. Allen, Lord 
Mayor of London, Epinicia,’ 1660. He edited 
in 1659 ‘A Choice Narrative of Count Gon- 
domar,’ which he disingenuously assigned to 
Sir Robert Bruce Cotton [q. v.]; it is a re- 
print of the ‘ Vox Populi’ by Thomas Scott, 
and is reprinted in Smeeton’s ‘ Historical 
Tracts,’ vol. i. 


{Authorities as in text; Addit. MSS. 15670-1 ; 
Rawlinson MS. iii. 439.] W. A. S. 


ROWLANDS, DANIEL (1713-1790), 
Welsh methodist, born at Pantybeudy, in 
the parish of Nantcwnlle, Cardiganshire, in 
1718, was the second son of the Rev. Daniel 
Rowlands, rector of Llangeitho and Nant- 
ewnlle, and Janet his wife. He was educated 
at Hereford grammar school, but did not pro- 
ceed to a university course, possibly because 
of the death of his father in 1731, when his 
elder brother, John (d. 1760), succeeded to 
the living. At the age of twenty he be- 
came his brother’s curate. He was ordained 
deacon on 10 March 1733, and priest on 
31 Aug. 1785. About 17385 a sermon he 
heard by Griffith Jones of Llanddowyror, and 
the influence of a neighbouring independent 
minister, Philip Pugh of Llwynpiod, made a 
deep impression upon him, and he began to 
preach with remarkable eloquence and power. 


It is said that he showed a tendency to con- 
fine himself to such topics as judgment, sin, 
the law and death, until he was led by Pugh’s 
counsel to deal with lesssombre themes. He 
became about this time curate of Ystrad Ffin, 
Carmarthenshire, in addition to his former 
charge, and was soon widely known as a 
preacher. Howel Harris [q. v.] had begun 
to ‘exhort’ about the time that Rowlands 
entered upon his new career, but the two 
knew nothing of each other’s work until 
Harris chanced to hear Rowlands in Defynog 
church (Breconshire) in 1737, and forthwith 
sought his friendship, Their association led to 
the foundation of Welsh Calvinistic method- 
ism. There had hitherto been nothing excep- 
tional in Rowlands’s methods, save that he 
sought opportunities of preaching in other 
churches than his own. Harris had, how- 
ever, in 1736 begun to form societies of his 
converts, in imitation ofa plan of Dr. Wood- 
ward, and Rowlands now followed his ex- 
ample. The rules published by him and other 
methodists in 1742 show that he invited 
members of all denominations to join these 
societies, but expected them to adhere to Cal- 
vinistic doctrine. He soon adopted, also, the 
methodist custom of itinerating and preach- 
ing in unconsecrated places, though he gene- 
rally spent Sunday in his own churches, where 
he had in 1742 two thousand communicants. 
In consequence of his methodist zeal he lost in 
that year the curacy of Ystrad Ffin, but as he 
received instead that of Llanddewi Brefi (Car- 
diganshire), his usefulness was in no way 
curtailed. In January 1748 the first regular 
methodist ‘association,’ or central assembly 
for the control of the societies, was held at 
Watford, and Rowlands was appointed 
deputy-moderator, to act in Whitefield’s 
absence. Whitefield soon ceased to attend 
the meetings, and Rowlands became chairman 
of the body, a position for which his judgment 
and tact well fitted him. He heldit until his 
death. 

About 1746 a difference sprang up between 
Rowlands and Harris on a point of theology; 
Harris, it was said, inclined to Sabellianism. 
The conflict resolved itself into one between 
the clergymen and the lay exhorters of the 
body, and ended in a rupture between the 
two parties in 1751. At first the quarrel 
weakened both sides, but in a little while 
Rowlands’s party won back the ground that 
had been lost during the dispute, leaving 
Harris with only a small personal following. 
In 1763 Bishop Squire suspended Rowlands 
from the exercise of clerical functions. De- 
prived of his curacies and the use of the 
churches, Rowlands (not long after appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Leinster) preached 
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regularly in a new building put up at Llan- 
geithofor his accommodation. His influence 
as a preacher and leader was in no way di- 
minished; for a quarter of a century the 
services at the ‘new church’ of Llangeitho 
were attended, in addition to the ordinary 
congregation, by pilgrims from all parts of 
Wales, and he continued supreme in the 
association. He died on 16 Oct. 1790, and 
was buried in Llangeitho, where his statue 
was recently erected by public subscription. 
Rowlands married Eleanor, daughter of 
John Davies of Cefngarllyges, by whom he 
had three sons—John, rector of Llangeitho 
(d. 1815), father of Daniel Rowland [q. v.]; 
Nathaniel (d. 1831); and David—and four 
daughters. His portrait was painted by Ro- 
bert Bowyer [q. v.], at the request of Lady 
Huntingdon, shortly before his death; many 
engravings of the picture have appeared. 
His sermons were marked by sublimity and 
force, and probably as a preacher he had in 
his own time no rival in Wales. His voice 
was penetrating, but not powerful. In dis- 
position he was hot-tempered, but generous 
and indulgent; it was characteristic of his 
restless energy that he alwaysrodeata gallop. 
Besides various volumes, including in all 
twelve sermons, which have been frequently 
issued both in Welsh and in English trans- 
lations, Rowlands published: 1. ‘ Llaeth 
Ysbrydol,’ Carmarthen, 1739. 2. ‘ Rules for 
the Societies,’ Bristol, 1742. 3. ‘Traethawd 
ar farw ir ddeddf’ (a translation), Bristol, 
1748, 4. ‘Dialogue between an Orthodox 
anda Mistaken Methodist,’ 1749?; 2nd edit., 
1750; 8rd, Carmarthen, 1792. 
dama’ (a translation), Carmarthen, 1759. 
6. ‘Liais y Durtur,’ Carmarthen, 1762; 
Qnd edit., London, 1764; 38rd, Dolgelly, 
18038. 7. ‘Pymtheg Araith’ (a transla- 
tion), Carmarthen, 1763. 8. ‘Camni yn y 
Goelbren’ (a translation), Carmarthen, 1769. 
Rowlands published hymns at various times, 
but none of them have won much favour. 
Elegies to his memory were composed by 
various methodists, the best-known being 
that by William Williams (Pantycelyn). 
[It was intended that a memoir of Rowlands 
should be written shortly after his death, and 
materials were collected for the purpose. The 
death of Lady Huntingdon, however, interfered 
with the project, and the materials went astray. 
Thus the earliest life is that by the Rev. John 
Owen, curate of Thrussington, Leicestershire, 
and a native of Llangeitho, which appeared in 
Welsh (Chester, 1839) and English (London, 
1840). The memoir (in Welsh) by Morris Davies, 
Bangor, prefixed to the 1876 edition of the ser- 
mons, gives the fullest and most careful account 
of what is known of Rowlands from all sources. 
Some particulars in the article have been taken 
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from Ashton’s Llenyddiaeth Gymreig (pp. 209- 
220), and Rees’s History of Protestant Noncon- 
formity in Wales, 2nd edit., p. 349.] 
J. E. L. 

ROWLANDS, HENRY (1551-1616), 
bishop of Bangor, born in 1551 in the parish 
of Meyllteyrn or Bottwnog, Carnarvonshire, 
was son of Rolant ap Robert of Meyllteyrn 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Griffith ap 
Robert Vaughan (Woop, Fustt, ii. 584). 
After being educated at Penllech school, he 
studied at Oxford, and graduated B.A. from 
New College on 17 Feb. 1578-4, He then 
migrated to St. Mary Hall, and graduated 
M.A. 27 June 1577, B.D. 27 March 1591, 
D.D. 28 June 1605 (Crarx, Ozford Reg. ; 
Foster, Alumni Oxon.) He took holy orders 
on 14 Sept. 1572, and was rector of Meyll- 
teyrn from 1572 to 1581, and of Langton, 
Oxfordshire, from 1581 to 1600. From 
4 Aug. 1584 to August 1594 he was pre- 
bendary of Penmynyd, Bangor Cathedral, 
from 38 Sept. 1588 rector of Aberdaron, 
becoming in the same year archdeacon of 
Anglesey, and on 29 Aug. 1593 dean of 
Bangor. On 16 Sept. 1598 he was elected 
bishop of Bangor, and installed on 19 Jan. 
1598-9 (Lz Neve, Fasti; Strypr, Whitgift, 
11.405; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. p. 254). 
He subsequently became rector of Trefdaeth, 
Anglesey, in 1601, vicar of Llanrhaiadr-in- 
Kimmerch 1602, a member of Gray’s Inn 
1606, and rector of Llanrhaiadr, Denbigh, 
1612. He died on 6 July 1616, and was 
buried in the cathedral in the choir, before 
the high altar. His will is in the preroga- 
tive court. He was careful of the revenues 
of his cathedral, and gave to it four bells, 
to replace those sold by his predecessor. He 
also in 1609 gave lands to Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, for the maintenance of two scholars or 
fellows (Hist. and Antig. of Oxford, ii. 
3166; Fununr, Church Hist. iv. 370), and 
in his will he left lands for the erection of a 
school at Meyllteyrn. Rowlands married, at 
Langton, Frances Hutchins or Pope of Ox- 
ford, relict of one Cotesford. 


[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Gutch, 1.57; Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshmen; Lansd. MSS. 983 
f, 285, 984 f. 34; Camden’s Annales, K. Jac. I, 
sub anno 1616.] W. A. S. 


ROWLANDS, HENRY (1655-1723), 
divine and antiquary, son of William Row- 
lands, of Plas Gwyn, Llanedwen, Anglesey, 
by his wife Maud, daughter of Edward 
Wynne of Penhesgyn, was born in 1655 at 
Plas Gwyn, the seat of the Rowlands family, 
which was purchased in 1600 by the anti- 
quary’s great-great-granduncle, Henry Row- 
lands [q. v.], bishop of Bangor. j 

Henry received a good classical education, 
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took holy orders, and was presented on 2 Oct. 
1696 to the living of Llanidan, to which 
three small chapels were attached. He de- 
voted himself to the investigation of stone 
circles, cromlechs, and other prehistoric re- 
mains, especially those of his native county, 
his hypothesis being that Anglesey was the 
ancient metropolitan seat of the Druids. His 
chief work was ‘Mona Antiqua Restaurata, 
an Archeological Discourse on the Antiqui- 
ties Natural and Historical of the Island’ 
(Dublin, 1728, 4to). A second edition was 
issued, London, 1766, 4to, and a supplement 
with topographical details in 1775. 

Rowlands also wrote a ‘Treatise on 
Geology’ and ‘Idea Agriculture: the Prin- 
ciples of Vegetation asserted and defended. 
An Essay on Husbandry,’ &c., founded on 
his own close personal observations in 1704, 
Dublin, 1764, 8vo. Rowlands left in manu- 
script a parochial history of Anglesey, written 
in Latin and entitled ‘ Antiquitates Paro- 
chiales;’ it was partly translated in the 
‘Cambro Briton,’ and also published in the 
original Latin, with an English version, in 
vols. i.-iv. of the ‘ Archzologia Cambrensis,’ 
The hundred of Menai only was completed. 

Although a polished writer and an ex- 
cellent scholar, Rowlands never travelled 
further from home than Shrewsbury, some 
have even said Conway. He died on 21 Noy. 
1723, and is buried at Llanedwen church. By 
his wife, Elizabeth Nicholas, Rowlands left 
two daughters and three sons. 

[Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 462; 
Gorton’s Biogr. Dict. vol. iii.; Pennant’s Tours 
in Wales, ed. Rhys, iii. 1-15; Llwyd’s Hist. of 
Anglesey, 1833, p. 8373; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. v. 82, 8rd ser. iii. 387, 518; Works above 
mentioned; Archeologia Cambrensis, i. 126, 
305, 389; Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography, 
p. 335.] Cc. F.S. 

ROWLANDS alas Vurstecren, RI- 
CHARD (fi. 1565-1620), antiquary, born 
in the parish of St. Catherine, near the 
Tower of London, was grandson of Theodore 
Roland Verstegen, of an ancient Dutch 
family which was driven from Gelderland 
to England about 1500. His father was 4 
cooper. Rowlands, after a good education, 
was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
the beginning of 1565 as ‘Richard Row- 
lands, servant to Mr. Barnard’ (Ozf. Univ. 
Reg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. 11. ii. 14), A zealous 
catholic, he declined the tests essential to a 
degree, and left the university without one. 
While there, however, he distinguished him- 
self by his study of early English history, 
and began to learn Anglo-Saxon. In 1576 
he published a translation from the German, 
entitled ‘The Post of the World, wherin is 


contayned the antiquities and originall of 
the most famous cities in Europe,’ London, 
by Thomas East, 12mo, with a dedication to 
Sir Thomas Gresham [q. v.], who was then 
living as royal agent at Antwerp. Row- 
lands soon after removed to that town, 
dropped his English name, and resumed the 
paternal Verstegen. He set up a printing 
press (Hazuirt, Collections, ii. 70), wrote 
books, and, being an artist of no mean skill, 
engraved some of the cuts for them himself. 
He also acted as agent for the transmission 
of catholic literature (some of which he 
printed), and letters to and from England, 
Spain, Rome, and the Netherlands. He was 
in frequent correspondence with Cardinal 
Allen and Robert Parsons, and for a time in 
their pay (StRyPE, Annals, iv. 207; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. v. 26). 

About 1587 Rowlands wasliving in Paris, 
where his narrative of Hlizabeth’s treatment 
of the catholics in England in his ‘ Theatrum 
Crudelitatum Hereticorum nostri Temporis,’ 
Antwerp, 1587, 4to (translated into French, 
Antwerp, 1588, 4to), excited the attention 
of the English ambassador, and he was 
thrown into prison. Upon his release he re- 
turned to Antwerp and reprinted the book 
in 1588 (another edition, 1592). He was 
back in France in 1595 on his way to 
Spain, where he had an interview with 
Philip, and spent some time at the catholic 
college at Seville. At the end of the same 
year he was once more in Antwerp, living 
‘near the bridge of the tapestry makers,’ and 
interpreting English letters for the post- 
master (Cal. Hatfield MSS. vy. 225). He had 
then married a lady who is described as 
‘doing much to keep up his credit’ (Waps- 
wortH, English Spanish Pilgrims, ii. 67). 
He corresponded with Sir R. Cotton up to 
1617, and was still living in Antwerp in 
1620. 

Rowlands’s other works were published 
under the name or initials of Richard Vers- 
tegen. The most interesting of them was 
‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities concerning the English Na- 
tion, Antwerp, 1605, 4to, reprinted in Lon- 
don, 1673, 8vo; in this work, dedicated to 
James I, Verstegen protests his English 
birth. He gives a summary of the early 
invasions of Great Britain, the formation of 
its languages, surnames, and other matters, 
and exhibits his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 
He also published : 1. ‘ Odes in Imitation of 
the Seaven Penitential Psalms’ Antwerp, 
1601, 8vo. 2. ‘A Dialogue on Dying well,’ 
translated from the Italian of Dom Peter of 
Lucca, Antwerp, 1603. 3. ‘Sundry Suc- 
cessive Regal Governments of England, in 
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one large sheet with cuts, Antwerp, 1620. 
4. ‘Neder Dyytsche Epigrammen,’ Mechelen, 
1617, 8vo. 5. ‘Spiegel der Nederlandsche 
Elenden,’ Mechelen, 1621. ‘England’s Joy,’ 
by R. R., London, 1601, 4to, verses occa- 
sioned by Lord Mountjoy’s defeat of Irish 
rebels under Tyrone, is doubtfully attributed 
to him, 

The ‘Nederlantsche Antiquiteyten,’ Brus- 
sels, 1646, 12mo, and other works in Dutch 
attributed to Rowlands, are probably all by 
another Richard Verstegen or Verstegan 
whose will was dated Antwerp, 26 Feb. 
1640, and whose widow, Catharina de 
Saulchy,remarriedin August 1640 (Huszrts, 
Biogr. Woordenboek). He may have been 
Rowlands’s son. 


[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 428 ; Wood’s Athenze 
Oxon. ii. 392 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Bibliogr. 
Collections passim, chiefly s. vy. ‘ Verstegan;’ 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. xxx. 318; Brydges’s 
Censura Lit. ii. 95 ; Burgon’s Life and Times of 
Sir T, Gresham, i. 203, ii. 479 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1591-4 pp. 478, 520, 533, 634, 1595-7 
pp. 36, 40, 39, 488, 1598-1601 p. 510, 1580- 
1625 p. 290; Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep.; Cal. of 
Hatfield MSS. iv. 498, v. 26, 63, 225, 252, 445; 
Foulis’s Hist. of Romish Treasons, &c., 1681, pp. 
320, 322, 323; Watson’s Quodlibets of Rel. and 
State, 1602, p. 257; Gul. Barcl. Contra Mo- 
narchomachos, bk. vi. cap. 7 pp. 438, 439; Sir 
T. Herbert’s Travels; Hessels’s Epist. Abrahami 
Ortelii, p. 524, 525; Cotton MS. Jul. C. iii. f. 
47.] C.F. S. 


ROWLANDS, SAMUEL  (1570?- 
1630 ?), author, born about 1570, was a volu- 
minous writer of tracts in prose and verse 
between 1598 and 1628. His earliest ven- 
ture,‘The Betraying of Christ’ (1598), like 
his latest in 1628, was a fervidly religious 
poem, and at no period did he wholly neglect 

ious topics. But his second publication (see 

o. 2 below), ‘ The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-Vaine’ (1600), is the type 
of composition which gave him his chief popu- 
larity. It consists of thirty-seven epigrams 
and seven satires on the abuses of contem- 
porary society. Private persons are attacked 
under feigned Latin names, and types of cha- 
racter are depicted with incisive power. A 
similar effort, entitled ‘A Mery Meetinge, or 
tis Mery when Knaves mete,’ was published 
in the same year (although only copies of 
later editions are extant). Rowlands’s biting 
tone was deemed offensive to the authorities, 
and both pamphlets were burnt not only in 
a public place, but also in the kitchen of 
the Stationers’ Company on 26 Oct. 1600. 
Twenty-nine booksellers were fined 2s. 6d. 
_ each for buying these books (ARBER, Tran- 
script, ii. 832-3), But Rowlands was not 
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silenced, and when the storm blew over he 
reissued both pamphlets under somewhat 
different titles. His later satires have some- 
what less asperity, and many of his sketches 
of the lower middle classes are farcical or 
good-naturedly humorous. Much of his 
energy he devoted to descriptions of low 
London life, and his portraits in verse of 
beggars, tipplers, thieves, and ‘ roaring boys’ 
possess much historical interest. He owed 
something to Greene’s writings on like topics, 
and is said to have vamped up some unpub- 
lished manuscripts by Nashe. He adversely 
criticised Dekker, who made excursions into 
the same field of literature. Occasionally he 
sank to mere bookmaking—hastily versifying 
popular stories, as in his ‘Guy of Warwick.’ 
References abound in Rowlands’s works to 
notorious contemporaries—to actors like Pope 
and Singer (Letting of Humours Blood, Sat. 
4); to Alleyn as the creator of Marlowe's 
‘Faustus’ (Knave of Clubs); to Woolner, 
the great eater (Look to it), and to Ward 
and Dansike, the pirates (Knave of Harts). 
Rowlands usually wrote in six-line stanzas. 

His literary friends and patrons appear 
to have been few. ‘My pen never was and 
never shall be mercenary,’ he wrote to his 
friend George Gaywood in 1602 (Hell’s 
Broke Loose). He prefixed verses to Thomas 
Andrewe’s ‘ Unmasking of a Feminine 
Machiavell,’ 1604, and to Thomas Collins’s 
‘Teares of Love,’ 1615. A poem ‘In Vul- 
ponem,’ written with some oblique reference 
to Ben Jonson’s ‘Volpone,’ was published 
in W. Parkes’s ‘Curtaine Drawer of the 
World,’ 1612. Commendatory verses by Row- 
lands figure in some copies of ‘Great Britaine 
all in Black,’ 1612 (Brit. Mus.) and ‘The 
Sculler,’ 1614 (Huth Libr.), both by John 
Taylor, the water-poet. 

The fact that his name appears on the 
‘Stationers’ Registers’ on one occasion as 
Samuel Rowley (cf. No. 23 infra) has sug- 
gested the theory that he may be identical 
with the actor Samuel Rowley [q.v.], but 
the conjecture cannot be sustained. 

Rowlands’s books often appeared with his 
initials only in the title-page or affixed to the 
preface. Hence some doubt has arisen re- 
specting the works to be assigned to him. 
He has been wrongly credited with ‘The 
Choise of Change: containing the Triplicitie 
of Divinitie, Philosophie, and Poetrie ... by 
S. R., Gent. and Student in the Universitie 
of Cambridge,’ which was first published 
in 1585 (new edition, 1598). According to 
Jolley’s ‘Catalogue’ (iv. 389), the author 
was Simon Robson. Nor was Rowlands 
responsible for the ‘ Court of ciuill Courtesy. 
Out of the Italian, by S. R., Gent.’ (1591). 

N 
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‘Cornucopie,” by William F. (Fennor ?) 
(1612), was also assigned to him in error. 
All Rowlands’s works are bibliographical 
rarities, and several are extant only in one, 
two or three copies. A copy of ‘A Theatre 
of Delightful Recreations’ (London, for A, 
Johnson, 1605, 4to) belonged to Bishop Percy, 
but none is now known; it is described by him 
in his ‘ Reliques’ (1812, iii. 161) as consisting 
of poems chiefly on the OldTestament. It 
is probably identical with ‘A Theatre of 
Divine Recreation,’ licensed to be printed by 
Arthur Johnson in 1605. Ofthe long-lost ‘The 
Bride, by S. R., London, by W. I. for T. P., 
1617,’ which was licensed to Thomas Pavier 
on 22 May 1617 (ARBER, iii. 1609), a single 
copy was found in Germany in 1904, and was 
purchased for the Harvard University Library. 
A reprint wasissued atBoston,U.S.A.,in1905, 
Rowlands’s other extant works, all of which 
are in verse, except where otherwise stated, 
are: 1. ‘The Betraying of Christ. Iudas in 


Despaire. The Seuen Words of our Sauior 
on the Crosse. With Other Poems on the 
Passion.’ London, for Adam Islip, 1598, 4to 


(Bodl., two in Brit. Mus. and Britwell). 
The work is dedicated to Sir Nicholas Walsh, 
knt., ‘chiefe justice of her Maiesties Court 
of Common Pleas in Ireland,’ and his armsand 
crest are on the reverse of the title-page. But 
one of the two copies in the British Museum 
has an additional dedication in manuscript 
‘from the author to his lovinge freinde, M. 
Eleazar Barnes.’ A copy described in Grif- 
fith’s ‘ Bibl. Angl. Poet.’ 1815 (p. 598) has a 
different dedication to ‘his deare affected 
friend, Maister H. W. Gentleman,’ and ‘some 
stanzas addressed ‘ to the gentleman-readers’ 
and a poem in four-line verses, entitled ‘ The 
High-way to Mount Calvarie,’ which are 
not in the other impressions. Selections are 
printed in Farr’s ‘Select Poetry’ (Parker 
Soe. 1845). 2. ‘The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-Vaine. With a new 
Morissco daunced by Seuen Satyres upon 
the Bottome of Diogines Tubbe. 
at London by W. White,’ 1600, 8vo (three 
copies in Bodl. one in Brit. Mus.); burnt 
by order of the Stationers’ Company on 
26 Oct. 1600. It was very soon reprinted 
—hefore 1603, according to Heber—as ‘ Hu- 
mors Ordinarie, where a Man may be verie 
Merrie and exceeding well used for his Sixe- 
pence’ (for William Ferebrand), n.d. (Brit- 
well); and again in 1607 under the same title 
by Edward Allde for Ferebrand (Brit. Mus. 
and Huth Coll.) William White, the original 
publisher, reissued it under its first title in 
1611 and 1618, and Sir Walter Scott re- 
printed in 1814 the 1611 edition. Possibly 
the tract was suggested by William God- 
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dard’s satirical dialogue, which seems to have 
originally appeared in 1591 as ‘ The Baiting 
of Diogenes.’ Middleton in his ‘Ant and 
Nightingale,’ 1604, says Rowlands borrowed 
his work from Nashe’s papers, after Nashe’s 
death. 3. ‘A Mery Metinge, or ’tis Mery 
when Knaves mete,’ licensed for publication 
on 2 Sept. 1600, was burnt by the Stationers’ 
Company, and no copy of this edition is 
known. It was reissued as ‘The Knaue of 
Clubbs’ (London, for W. Fereband), 1609 
(Huth Library), and again by E. Allde, 
1611 (at Britwell). The last edition was 
reprinted by the Percy Society. A rough 
imitation, entitled ‘Roome for a Messe of 
Knaves,’ appeared in 1610 (Cottimr, Cat.) 
4, ‘Greenes Ghost haunting Conie Catchers 
wherein is set downe the Arte of Humor- 
ing, the Arte of carrying Stones .. . with 
the Conceits of Dr. Pinchbacke, a notable 
Makeshift,’ London, for R. Jackson and J. 
North, 1602 (Brit. Mus. and Huth Library); 
licensed 3 Sept. 1602. According to 4 
common device, Rowlands pretends to edit 
this prose tract from Greene’s papers. An 
edition of 1626 (Brit. Mus. and Britwell) 
was reprinted privately, by J. O. Halliwell, 
in an edition limited to twenty-six copies, in 
1860. 5. ‘Tis Merrie when Gossips meete. 
At London, printed by W. W. and are to 
be sold by George Loftus at the Golden Ball 
in Popes-head Alley,’ 1602, 4to (Britwell ; 
the only copy known, formerly Heber’s). 
This, the first edition, alone has a prefatory 
‘conference between a gentleman and a pren- 
tice’ about buying a book, with incidental 
remarks on the popularity of Greene’s ro- 
mances. It was licensed on 15 Sept. 1602. 
The design was perhaps suggested by Sir 
John Davies’s ‘ Debate between a Wife, 
Widow, and Maid’ in the ‘ Poetical Rhap- 
sody,’ 1602. Other editions appeared in 
1605, in 1609 (for John Deane), and in 1619 
(Rowfant), when the title ran ‘Well met 
Gossip: Or, "Tis Merrie when Gossips meete 
. newly enlarged for the Divers Merrie 
Songs’ (London, by J. W. for John Deane); 
these songs are doubtless by Rowlands. This 
edition was reissued in 1656. A reprint of 
the first was published at the Chiswick Press, 
1818 (cf. MannineHam, Diary, Camd. Soc., 
p- 61). 6. ‘Aue Cesar. God saue the 
King . . . With an Epitaph vpon the death 
of her Maiestie our late Queene, London, 
for W. Flerbrand] and G. Lfoftus],’ 1603: 
a tract in verse, signed S. R., reprinted from 
the copy in the Huth Library, in Huth’s 
‘Fugitive Poetical Tracts,’ second series, 
1875, and as an appendix to the Hunterian 
Club’s edition of Rowlands’s ‘ Works,’ 1886, 
Other copies are at Britwell and in the Ma- 
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to it; for Ilestabbe ye. Imprinted at London 
by E. Allde for W. Ferbrand and George 
Loftus,’ 1604, 4to (Bodl., Ellesmere Li- 
brary); licensed 19 Nov. 1603. A copy at 
Britwell bears the imprint ‘ W. W. for W. 
Ferbrand, and are to be sold by W. F. and 
G. L. in Popes-head Allie,’ 1604. Death de- 
scribes the classes of men whom he designs 
to slay, such as tyrant kings, wicked magi- 
strates, and thirty-six other types. 8. ‘ Hell’s 
Broke Loose ; London, by W. W., and are to 
be sold by G. Loftus,’ 1605; licensed 29 Jan. 
1604-5 (Huth and Britwell): it is an ac- 
count of the life of John of Leyden. 9. ‘A 
terrible Batell betwene the Two Con- 
sumers of the whole World, Time and Death. 
By Samuell Rowlands. Printed at London 
for John Deane, and are to be sold at his 
Shop at Temple Barre,’ 4to, 1606 (Bodl. 
title cropped); licensed 16 Sept. 1606, dedi- 
cated to George Gaywood. 10. ‘Diogines 
Lanthorne. 


[In] Athens I seeke for honest men ; 

But I shal finde thé God knows when. 
Tle search the Citie, where if I can see 
One honest man, he shal goe with me’ 


(with woodcut), London, printed for Thomas 
Archer, 1607 (Bodl. and Britwell) ; licensed 
15 Dec. 1606. The piece is in both prose 
and verse. Athens is of course London, as 
in Lodge’s tract, ‘Catharos Diogenes in his 
Singularity,” 1591. Later editions are 
dated in 1608, 1617, 1628, 1631, and 1634. 
There were ten in all, up to 1659. 11. ‘The 
Famous History of Guy, Karle of Warwicke; 
London, by Elizabeth Allde,’ 1607; dedi- 
cated in prose to Philip Herbert, earl of 
Montgomery, and in verse to the ‘noble 
English nation,’ in twelve cantos with rough 
woodcuts by E. B. No copy of this edition 
is known. Another edition by Edward 
Allde, at Rowfant, has a mutilated titlepage 
and the date destroyed ; the license for pub- 
lication—of this edition apparently—is dated 
23 June 1608. Reprints are numerous. A 
mutilated one of 1632 is in the British 
Museum; one of 1649 is in the Bodleian; 
others are dated 1654, 1667, 1679, and 1682. 
The copy of the last, in the British Mu- 
seum, has a facsimile of the title-page of 
the 1607 edition insérted, with the result 
that it has been mistaken for the original 
edition. The tract is hastily and care- 
lessly written, closely following the old ro- 
mance first printed by William Copland. 
12. ‘Democritus, or Doctor Merryman his 
Medicines against Melancholy humors. Writ- 
ten by 8. R. Printed for John Deane,’ 1607, 
4to (Rowfant, only copy known) ; entered 


reissued, with the omission of five prelimi- 
nary pages, as ‘ Dr. Merrie Man, or nothing 
but Mirth. Written by S. R.; London, 
printed by John Deane,’ 1609. It is a col- 
lection of humorous pieces in verse; re- 
printed in 1616, 1618, 1623, 1681, 1637, 1681. 
An edition for twopence was sold by J. Blare 
on London Bridge. 18. ‘ Humors Looking 
Glasse. London. Imprinted by Ed. Allde 
for William Ferebrand, 1608, 4to (Bodl., 
Britwell, and Edinburgh University Li- 
brary) ; dedicated to ‘ his verie loving friend, 
Master George Lee.’ It is reprinted in J. P. 
Collier’s ‘Miscellaneous Tracts,’ yellow ser. 
No. 10. 14, ‘A Whole Crew of Kind Gos- 
sips, all met to be Merry’ (London, for John 
Deane, 1609, 4to) (Bodl.) The edition of 
1618, ‘newly enlarged,’ with somewhat 
longer title, was again issued in 1663; both 
are at Britwell. It supplies complaints in 
verse of six husbands and six wives, with 
some prose stories appended. It is possibly 
identical with ‘Sixe London Gossips’ of 
1607, a work mentioned as by Rowlands in 
the ‘Harleian Catalogue,’ but not other- 
wise known. 15. ‘Martin Mark-all, Beadle 
of Bridewell; His Defence and Answere 
to the Belman of London. Discouering 
the long-concealed Originall and Regiment 
of Rogues. By 8. R., London, for John 
Budge and Richard Bonian, 1610. An 
interesting account in prose of the habits, 
tricks, and language of thieves, correcting 
Dekker’s account in his ‘ Bellman of Lon- 
don,’ 1608, and partly illustrating Dekker’s 
plagiarisms from a ‘Caueat or Warening for 
Commen Cursetors’ (1568), by Thomas Har- 
man {q. v.] Rowlands claims that his vo- 
cabulary of thieves’ slang is completer than 
that in any earlier work. His book was 
licensed for the press 31 March 1600; six 
copies are known; two are in the British 
Museum, and one each is respectively in 
the Bodleian, at Britwell, and Rowfant. 
16. ‘The Knaue of Harts. Haile Fellow, 
well met:’ London, printed for T. S., and 
sold by John Loftus, 1612 (Bodl. and Brit- 
well); licensed 31 Aug. 1614; reprinted for 
John Back, 1613 (Brit. Mus.) 17. ‘More 
Knaves Yet? The Knaves of Spades and 
Diamonds; London, printed for John Toye, 
dwelling at Saint Magnus,’ 1613, with 
woodcut (Bodl., only copy known), licensed 
27 Oct. 1613. 18. ‘ Sir Thomas Overbury ; 
or the Poysoned Knights Complaint ; Lon- 
don, for John White,’ 1614, broadside, with 
large woodcut (London Society of Anti- 
quaries Library). 19. ‘A Fooles Bolt is 
soone shott, London, for George Loftus, 
1614 (Trinity College, Cambridge) ; licensed 
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4 May 1614. 20. ‘The Melancholie Knight, 
by S. R., London, printed by R. B., and are 
to be sold by John Loftus,’ 1615, with 
woodcut (Bodl.); entered on ‘Stationers’ 
Registers,’ 2 Dec. 1615: a description of 
‘discontented Timon,’ including some son- 
nets and verses, entitled ‘Melancholy Con- 
ceits,’ and a travesty of the old ballad of 
‘Sir Eglamour.’ 21.‘A Sacred Memorie of 
the Miracles wrought by . . . Iesus Christ; 
London, by Bernard Alsop,’ 1618, with 
several woodcuts (Huth Library, Britwell, 
British Museum, and Bodl.); licensed 16 April 
1618, 22. ‘The Night-Rauen. By 8S. R. 


All those whose deeds doe shun the Light 
Are my companions inthe Night. 


London, printed by G. Eld for Iohn Deane 
and Thomas Baily,’ 1620, 4to, with woodcut 
(Bodl., Brit. Mus., Britwell, and Ellesmere 
Library); licensed 18 Sept. 1619: descrip- 
tions of nocturnal scenes and characters ob- 
served in London. 23. ‘A paire of Spy- 
Knaues,’ 4to; licensed for publication on 
6 Dec. 1619 as the work of Rowlands: a 
sequel to the tracts on knaves; only a frag- 
ment formerly belonging to J. P. Collier, and 
now at Rowfant, is known to be extant. 
The sketches of character include a lively 
account of ‘A Roaring Boy.’ When the 
copyright was reassigned in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Register, on 7 Feb. 1622-3 (cf. Arsur, 
Transcript, iv. 91), the author’s name was 
given as ‘Samuel Rowley.’ 24. ‘ Good 
Newes and Bad Newes. By S. R.,’ Lon- 
don, printed for Henry Bell, &c., 1622, 4to 
(two copies in Bodl.; one each in Ellesmere 
Library and Rowfant), with woodcut: a 
jest-book in verse, partly repeating ‘ Humors 
Looking Glass’ (No. 18 above), especially 
the descriptions of the sights of London. 
J. P. Collier reprinted it in ‘ Miscellaneous 
Tracts,’ yellow series. 25. ‘Heaven’s Glory. 
Seeke it. Eart’s Vanitie Flye it. Hell’s 
Horrour. Fere it; London, for Michaell 
Sparke,’ 1628, with well-engraved titlepage ; 
licensed for the press 10 Jan, 1627-8: 
‘Samuell Rowland’ signs a pious address to 
the reader. The book is mainly in prose, but 
there are four pieces in verse, of which one, 
‘A Sigh,’ resembles the opening of Milton’s 
‘Tl Penseroso.’ A curious plate at p. 112 
portrays on one side of the leaf Adam and 
Eve in the flesh, and at the back their 
skeletons. Separate titlepages introduce 
‘godly prayers necessary and useful for Chris- 
tian families,’ and ‘the common cals, cryes, 
and sonuds [ste] of the bellman, or diuers 
verses to put vs In minde of our mortalitie’ 
(Bodleian Library). The third edition was 
published in 1639 (Brit. Mus.), and the 
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work was reissued as ‘Time well Improved’ 
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in 1657. 

Among modern reprints may be noticed 
the Percy Society’s collections of the three 
‘Knave’ tracts (3, 16, and 17), under the title 
of ‘Four Knaves,’ in 18438; and the issue 
from the Beldornie press by E. V. Utterson 
between 1840 and 1844, in editions limited 
to sixteen copies each, of the seven books 
numbered above, 8, 7, 16, 17, 20, 22, and 
24, The only complete reprint of Row- 
lands’s works is that published by the Hun- 
terian Club of Glasgow between 1872 and 
1880, with an appendix of 1886 supplying 
No. 6. <A general introduction by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse is prefixed, 


{Mr. Gosse’s introduction to the reprint of 
Rowlands’s Works by the Hunterian Club of . 
Glasgow is reprinted in his Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Studies (1883). See also Collier’s Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue ; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus 
Vatum in Brit. Mus, Addit. MS. 24487, ff 
338 seq.; Introduction by E. F. Rimbault to 
the Percy Society’s edition of Rowlands’s Four 
Knaves, 1843; Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica ; 
Bibliotheca Heberiana. Much bibliographical 
information has been kindly given by R. E. 
Graves, esq., of the British Museum.] S. L. 


ROWLANDS, WILLIAM (1802-1865), 
known as Gwitym Luiryn, Welsh bibliogra- 
pher, son of Thomasand Eleanor Rowlands, 
was born at Bryn Croes, Carnarvonshire, on 
24 Aug. 1802. After a little schooling at 
Bryn Croes and Botwnog, he engaged in his 
father’s craft of weaving, which he followed 
at various places in Carnarvonshire. He 
had been brought up a Calvinistic methodist, 
but at the age of eighteen he adopted Ar- 
minian views, and in consequence joined the 
Wesleyan body. In March 1821 he began to 
preach at Bryn Caled ; shortly afterwards he 
and his parents settled at Ty Coch, near 
Bangor. After some years’ experience as a 
lay preacher, he acted for a short time as 
substitute in the Cardigan circuit for John 
Davies, chairman of the Welsh district, in 
July 1828. He performed his task with such 
acceptance that he was retained in the cir- 
cuit on Davies’s return, and in August 1829 
he was admitted as a probationer to the 
Wesleyan methodist ministry and appointed 
to the Cardiff circuit. He afterwards served 
in succession the following chapels: Merth 
(1831), Amlwch (1834), Pwllheli (1835), 
Newmarket (1837), Ruthin (1840), Llan- 
idloes (1842), Tredegar (1845), Machynlleth 
(1848), Bryn Mawr (1850), Llanidloes 
(1853), Tredegar (1856), A berystwyth (1858), 
and Machynlleth (1861). In 1864 he re- 
tired from circuit work and settled as a 
supernumerary at Oswestry, where he died 
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on 21 March 1865. He was buried at 
Caerau, near Llanidloes. At an Eisteddfod 
at Eglwysfaer in 1865, a prize for the best 
elegy on Rowlands was won by E. Edwards 
of Aberystwith, and the elegy was published 
in 1866. 

Rowlands published several religious 
works, among them an essay on‘ Providence’ 
(1836), a translation of Wesley’s tract on 
Romanism (1838), and memoirs of the 
Rev. J. Milward (1839) and the Rev. J. 
Davies (1847). He was editor of the 
‘Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd’ from 1842 to 1845, 
and from 1852 to 1856. But he is best 
known by his bibliographical and biographi- 
cal work : ‘ Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry’ (‘Cam- 
brian Bibliography’), a record of all Welsh 
books, all books printed in Wales, and all 
having reference to the country, from 1546 
to 1800. This important enterprise was 
begun about 1828, and Rowlands was from 
this time untiring, during his movements 
through Wales, in such researches as were 
needed to make his catalogue exhaustive. A 
portion of his list of books was printed in the 
*Traethodydd,’ but a plan for publishing the 
whole came to nothing in the author’s life- 
time, and it was not until 1869 that the 
book appeared at Llanidloes, edited and en- 
larged by D. Silvan Evans. Its value asa 
work of reference for the student of Welsh 
literature is generally recognised. ‘Gwilym 
Lleyn’ (to use Rowlands’s literary title) also 
compiled a large number of biographies of 
minor Welsh worthies, which on his death 
were acquired by the publisher of ‘Enwo- 
gion Cymru’ (1870), and embodied in that 
work under the title ‘Lleyn MSS.’ 


[A memoir of Rowlands, by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. R. Morgan, runs through the twelve 
numbers of the ‘Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd’ for 
1868. ] J. E. L, 


ROWLANDSON, MARY (ji. 1682), 
colonist, daughter of John White of New 
England, married Joseph Rowlandson, first 
minister of Lancaster, Massachusetts. On 
10 Feb. 1675 Lancaster was attacked and 
destroyed by the Indians, and Mrs. Row- 
landson, with her children, carried into cap- 
tivity. After nearly three months she was 
released by agreement. She wrote an account 
of her captivity, very graphic and interest- 
ing, albeit at times a little confused in de- 
tail. This was published at Cambridge in 
New England and also in London in 1682 
under the title ‘A True History of the Cap- 
tivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Row- 
landson, a Minister’s Wife in New England, 
whereunto is annexed a Sermon by Mr. 
Joseph Rowlandson, her Husband,’ The 


work, of which several editions have ap- 
peared in America, was printed in the 
‘Somers Tracts,’ vol. viii. While the narra- 
tive illustrates the ferocity of Indian charac- 
ter and the squalor of Indian life, it yet 
shows that Mrs. Rowlandson was treated 
with a certain capricious kindness. 

[Savage’s Genealogical Register of New Eng- 
land; Tyler’s History of American Literature. | 

J. A.D 


~ROWLANDSON, THOMAS  (1756- 

1827), artist and caricaturist, was born in 
the Old Jewry in July 1756, his father being 
a respectable tradesman. He was sent to 
school at Dr. Barrow’s in Soho Square, 
where, following the precedent of many of 
his craft, he was more remarkable for his 
sketches than his studies. He had, in fact, 
learned to draw before he could write, and 
by the time he wasten had already lavishly 
decorated his exercise-books with caricatures 
of his masters and his schoolfellows. Among 
these latter were Edmund Burke’s son Ri- 
chard; J. G. Holman, afterwards an actor 
anda dramatic author; John, or Jack, Ban- 
nister [q.v. ], another and better-known actor, 
who was besides a clever amateur ‘artist ; 
and Henry Angelo of the ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
also an excellent draughtsman. Angelo, who, 
like Bannister, continued a lifelong friend to 
Rowlandson, soon left Soho for Eton, but 
Rowlandson and Bannister passed from Dr. 
Barrow’s to the Royal Academy as students, 
carrying with them a supply of mischief and 
animal spirits which manifested itself in 
much playful tormenting of Moser, the then 
keeper, and of the librarian, Richard Wilson. 
As a Royal Academy student Rowlandson 
made rapid progress, and early gaveevidence 
of that inexhaustible fancy and power of 
rapid execution which are his most marked 
characteristics; but, although his gift of 
grace and elegance was unmistakable, he 
also showed from the outset an equally 
unmistakable leaning towards humorous 
art. 

When he was about the age of sixteen he 
left the Royal Academy, and, upon the in- 
vitation of his aunt, a French lady, whose 
maiden name had been Chatelier, went to 
Paris. Here he became an adept in French, 
and at thesame time continued his art studies 
in one of the Parisian drawing-schools, ad- 
vantages which not only gave to his work a 
certain Gallic verveand lightness, but helped 
to perfect his knowledge of figure-drawing. 
After two years’ residence in Paris he re- 
turned to England, resuming his attendance 
at the academy, where his proficiency made 
it the fashion to pit him against the then 
all-popular favourite of the life school, John 
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Hamilton Mortimer [q. v.] Then he appa- 
rently went back again to Paris. In 1775 he 
sent to the seventh exhibition of the Royal 
Academy a drawing entitled ‘ Delilah payeth 
Sampson a Visit while in Prison at Gaza,’ a 
composition of which no description survives, 
although it is conjectured to havebeen in the 
‘ grandiose historic’ manner. Two years later 
he is found settled in London as a portrait- 
painter, having his studioat No. 183 Wardour 
Street. Between 1777 and 1781 hecontributed 
regularly to the academy, sending both por- 
traits and landscape, one of the former 
(1781) being a ‘Lady in a Fancy Dress.’ 
His work in this way seems to have attained 
considerable popularity, no small achieve- 
ment at a time when his contemporaries 
were Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Hoppner. It is probable, however, that his 
residence in London was intermittent, for his 
restless disposition took him frequently to 
the continent, where he rambled vaguely in 
Flanders, Holland, and Germany, storing 
his memory and his sketch-book with 
studies of men and manners, and the ad- 
ventures of inns and posting-roads. At 
this time the actual delineation of the busy 
life about him seems to have sufficed to his 
pencil, and the bias to broad-grin which had 
characterised his earliest efforts was sus- 
pended or suppressed. But many of his 
chosen associates were caricaturists, James 
Gillray [q. v.], Henry Wigstead, and Henry 
William Bunbury {a y.| being prominent 
among them, and although in academic train- 
ing he was far in advance of his friends, he 
ultimately suffered the penalty of an envi- 
ronment with which he was already disposed 
to sympathise. About 1781 his tendency to 
caricature became more marked, and his un- 
usual ability pushed him at once into the fore- 
most ranks of what was then one of the most 
popular departments of pictorial art. The 
stepping-stone between his new and his old 
calling seems to have been the graphic record 
of a tour in a post-chaise which he made with 
Henry Wigstead to Spithead in 1782, at the 
foundering of the Royal George, a series of 
sixty-seven drawings which happily com- 
bined his topographical and humorous gifts. 
In the academy of 1784 were three of his 
essays in this new manner, and one of them, 
‘ Vauxhall Gardens,’ afterwards engraved by 
Pollard and Jukes, remains the typical ex- 
ample of his skill, The others were an 
‘Ttalian Family’ and the ‘Serpentine 
River.’ These were followed in 1786 and 
1787 by several similar works, of which the 
‘French Family’ and the ‘ English Review’ 
and ‘ French Review’ are the most notable. 
The latter two, which were executed for 
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George IV when Prince of Wales, were 
shown at the exhibition of 1862, and also at 
the ‘exhibition of English humourists in 
art’ in 1889, being then lent by the queen. 
The same exhibition contained some two 
hundred and sixty choice specimens of Row- 
landson’s works, the detailed enumeration of 
which must be sought for in the exhaustive 
pages of Rowlandson’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, Mr. Joseph Grego. In Mr. Grego’s 
volumes, which are freely illustrated by un- 
coloured copies, the student who is not a col- 
lector may form a fair idea of the artist’s ex- 
traordinary facility and fertility, and of his 
gifts as the assailant of Buonaparte, and the 
satirist of the ‘Delicate Investigation’ of 
1809. His power of managing crowds at re- 
views, races, &c., is remarkable; and his eye 
for the picturesque is evidenced not only by 
numberless representations of field sports, 
pastimes, and rural scenes, but by many 
lightly wrought and felicitous little idylls 
of the hostel and the highway, the stage- 
coach and the wagon. His tragic power is 
far below his gift of humour and boisterous 
animal spirits. He drew women with 
marked grace and accuracy, and many of his 
studies in this way, although by preference 
of a somewhat over-nourished and volup- 
tuous type, are exceedingly beautiful. His 
political and social caricatures, even if allow- 
ance be made for the very full-blooded hu- 
manity which he depicted, are frequently 
coarse and indelicate; but as the pictorial 
chronicler of the hard-hitting, hard-riding, 
hard-drinking age in which he lived, he can 
never be neglected by the Georgian his- 
torian. 

From his first successes in 1784 he con- 
tinued to produce humorous designs until the 
end of his career, devoting, in his later years, 
much of his attention to book illustration. 
His most popular work in this way originated 
with the establishment in 1809 of Acker- 
mann’s ‘ Poetical Magazine,’ for which he 
supplied two plates monthly, illustrating a 
schoolmaster’s tour, the metrical text to 
which was supplied by William Combe 
[q. v.], then living in the rules of the king’s 
bench prison. Combe wrote up to the com- 
positions with such good fortune that the tour 
in question not only outshone all the other 
poetry in the periodical, but entered speedily 
upon a fresh career of success in 1812, as 
‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque.’ The same collaboration pro- 
duced two sequels—‘The Second Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in search of Consolation,’ 1820, and 
‘The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of 
a Wife,’ 1821. All went through many 
editions, and in 1823 the three tours. 
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eighty plates in all (reduced), were issued 
by Ackermann in pocket form. Combe also 
furnished thetext to the ‘ History of Johnny 
Que Genus, the Foundling of the late Dr. 
Syntax,’ 1822; the ‘English Danceof Death’ 
1815-16; and the ‘Dance of Life,’ 1816. 
Among other series of plates or book illus- 
trations may be mentioned the ‘Grand 
Master, or Adventures of Qui Hi in Hindo- 
stan, 1815; ‘The Military Adventures of 
Johnny Newcome,’ 1815, by David Roberts 
[q. v.]; ‘The Adventures of Johnny New- 
come in the Navy,’ by John Mitford (1782- 
1831) [q.v.], 1818; Engelbach’s ‘Letters 
from Naples and the Campana Felice,’ 1815, 
and last, but not least, ‘The Microcosm of 
London,’ 1808, the topographical illustrations 
of which were by Augustus Charles Pugin 
[q.v.], with figures by Rowlandson. An- 
other notable volume is the series of eighty- 
seven plates entitled‘ The Loyal Volunteers 
of London and Environs,’ 1799. Rowland- 
son also illustrated Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, Anstey, and Peter Pindar, 
succeeding best, as may perhaps be anti- 
cipated, with the broader men. 

According to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for 1800, Rowlandson married in that year 
a Miss Stuart of Camberwell, but appears to 
have had no family. 
him 7,000Z. at her death. But he was not the 
man to keep money. Besides being lavish 
and pleasure-loving, he was a confirmed 


gambler, resorting philosophically to his reed- | 


pen and paint-box to retrieve his resources. 
In person he was large and muscular, reso- 
lute in appearance, and having regular and 
distinctly handsome features. He has left 
his own portrait at thirty-one in the design 
called ‘Countrymen and Sharpers,’ exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1787 (No. 555), 
and subsequently engraved by J. K. Sher- 
win. A separate likeness from this was 
prepared by T. H. Parker. Another likeness 
of him, stated to be ‘an excellent resem- 
blance,’ is a pencil drawing by John Ban- 
nister, dated ‘June 4th, 1795” There is 
also a sketch of him, as an old man, by his 
friend and pupil, J. T. Smith. This was 
taken not long before his death, which took 
place on 22 April 1827, at his lodgings, 
1 James Street, Adelphi, after a severe ill- 
ness of two years. 


[Grego’s Rowlandson the Caricaturist, 1880, 
2 vols. ; Grego’s Rowlandson and his Works, 
Pears’s Pictorial, March 1895; Gent. Mag. Sep- 
tember 1800 and June 1827; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. iv. 89, 224 et passim; Angelo’s Remi- 
niscences, 1828-80, i. 233-40, ii. 324-6; Somer- 
set House Gazette, 1824, ii, 8347; Pyne’s Wine 
and Walnuts, 1823.] A. D. 
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ROWLEY, Sir CHARLES (1770-1845), 
admiral, born on 16 Dec. 1770, was youngest 
son of Sir Joshua Rowley, bart. [q. v.], and 
first cousin of Sir Josias Rowley, bart [q. v.] 
He entered the navy in April 1785, served in 
different ships onthe North American station, 
from November 1786 to October 1788 was 
with Prince William Henry —afterwards 
William IV—in the Pegasus and Andro- 
meda; was again on the North American 


| Station, and in Newfoundland, with Vice- 


admiral Milbanke, by whom, on 8 Oct. 1789, 
he was promoted to be lieutenant and put in 
command of the Trepassy, where he remained 
till February 1791. In 1794 he went out to 
North America in the Resolution, flagship of 
Rear-admiral George Murray, by whom he 
was promoted to be commander on 20 April, 
and captain on 1 Aug. 1795. He then com- 
manded the Cleopatra till May 1796, the 
Hussar till the following October, and from 
October 1796 to August 1798 the Unité in 
the Channel. In 1800 he was flag-captain to 
Sir Charles Cotton in the Prince George. 
From March 1804 to November 1805 he was 
in the Ruby, for the most part in the North 
Sea, and from November 1805 to May 1814 he 
commanded the Eagle in the Mediterranean, 
in the expedition to Walcheren in 1809, off 
Cadiz in 1810, and from 1811 in the Adriatic, 
where he repeatedly distinguished himself in 
engagements with the enemy’s batteries, and 
especially at the capture of Fiume on 3 July, 
and of Trieste in October 1813. The Em- 
peror of Austria conferred on him the order 


_ of Maria Theresa, which he received permis- 


sion to wear. On 4 June 1814 he was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral, and on 2 Jan. 
1815 was nominated a K.C.B. From 1815 
to 1818 he was commander-in-chief at the 
Nore, and at Jamaica from 1820 to 1823, 
He became a vice-admiral on 27 May 1825; 
was a lord of the admiralty in 1834-5; was 
made a G.C.H. on 7 Oct. 1835; a baronet on 
22 Feb. 1836; a G.C.B. on 4 July 1840; and 
an admiral on 23 Noy. 1841. From Decem- 
ber 1842 to September 1845 he was com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth. He died at 
Brighton on 10 Oct. 1845. He married, on 
7 Dec. 1797, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir Richard King, bart. She 
died on 11 Jan. 1838, leaving issue. 


[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict. ; Marshall’s Roy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 672 ; Service-book 
in the Public Record Office; Foster’s Baronetage. ] 

J. KG 


ROWLEY, JOHN (1768 ?-1824), deputy 
inspector-general of fortifications, was born 
about 1768, He joined the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich as a cadet on 7 Oct. 
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1782, entered the royal artillery as second 
lieutenant on 28 Jan. 1786, and was sta- 
tioned at Woolwich. He was transferred to 
the royal engineers on 23 Aug. 1787 and 
went to Gosport, where he was employed on 
the fortifications for the next two years. He 
went to Jersey in the summer of 1789, was 
promoted first lieutenant on 2 May 1792, and 
in December 1793 accompanied the expedi- 
tion under the Earl of Moira to assist the 
Vendeans. The complete annihilation of the 
Vendean army rendered the expedition abor- 
tive. After its return to England Rowley ac- 
companied Lord Moira with ten thousand 
men to reinforce the Duke of York in 
Flanders. Landing at Ostend on 26 June 
1794 they marched through Bruges to Alost, 
and after a severe contest with the French 
retreated to Malines, fell back behind the 
Neethe, and joined the Duke of York. Row- 
ley was engaged in an affair with the French 
near Rosendael on 16 July, the fight at 
Boxtel in September, and the siege at Nime- 
guen in October and November. In January 
1795 he retreated with the British army 
across the dreary waste of the Weluwe dis- 
trict of Holland to Bremen, where, after 
some fighting with the French in February 
and March, he embarked in April and ar- 
rived in England on 8 May. 

On 15 May 1795 Rowley was appointed ad- 
jutant of the corps of engineers and military 
artificers at Woolwich, and continued to hold 
the appointment until September 1799, 
having been promoted captain-lieutenant on 
18 June 1796. On 1 Oct. 1799 he became 
aide-de-camp to the chief engineer of the 
kingdom at the office of the board of ord- 
nance. He was promoted captain on 2 May 
1800; brigade-major of royal engineers at 
headquarters on 1 May 1802; regimental 
lieutenant-colonel and assistant inspector- 
general of fortifications on 1 July 1806; 
deputy inspector-general of fortifications on 
6 Dec. 1811; colonel in the army on 4 June 
1814; regimental colonel on 20 Dee. of the 
same year, and major-general on 15 March 
1821. He served on various committees, and 
distinguished himself by his administrative 
ability in all the staff appointments which he 
held. He was a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He died at Spencer Farm, Essex, the residence 
of the Rev. Lewis Way, on 1 Dec. 1824, while 
still deputy inspector-general of fortifica- 
tions. 

The Duke of Wellington, on hearing of his 
death, expressed, in a minute, his ‘ utmost 
concern’ at the loss of so zealous and able an 
officer, while the board of ordnance recorded 
ne eS and the general regret felt at his 

eath, 
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[ War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Royal Military Calendar, 1820; Gent. 
Mag. 1824, ii. 643.] Rs Ee Ve 

ROWLEY, Siz JOSHUA (1780?-1790), 
vice-admiral, eldest son of Sir William Rowley 
[q. v.], was probably born in 1780. After 
serving with his father in the Mediterranean, 
he was promoted tothe rank of lieutenant 
on 2 July 1747. In 1752 he was serving as 
lieutenant of the Penzance. On 4 Dec. 1753 
he was posted to the Rye frigate, apparently 
for rank only. In March 1755 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ambuscade, attached, later 
on, to the squadron under Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the Bay of Biscay. In January 1756 he 
was moved into the Harwich of 50 guns. 
In October 1757 he commissioned the Mon- 
tagu, a new ship of 60 guns, in which he 
accompanied Admiral Osborn to the Mediter- 
ranean, and took part in the capture of the 
squadron under the Marquis Duquesne on 
1 March 1758. Shortly afterwards he re- 
turned tothe Channel and joined the squadron 
under Lord Howe. In the unfortunate affair 
at St. Cas he commanded a division of the 
boats, and, having landed to direct the re- 
embarkation of the troops, he was wounded 
and made prisoner. He was shortly after- 
wards exchanged and reappointed to the 
Montagu, which during 1759 he commanded 
under Hawke off Brest and in the battle of 
Quiberon Bay. In 1760 he went out with 
Sir James Douglas to the West Indies, where 
in November he moved into the Superbe, 
and returned to England in the following 
year. In 1762, in the Superbe, with two 
frigates, he convoyed the Hast and West 
Indian trade to the westward, and success- 
fully protected it from the assault of a 
superior French squadron under M. de 
Ternay. For this service he was presented 
with handsome pieces of plate by the Hast 
India Company and by the city of London. 

In October 1776 he was appointed to the 
Monarch, in which in the beginning of 1778 
he convoyed some transports to Gibraltar. 
When he afterwards put into Cadiz, he was 
treated with a scant courtesy which was a 
clear indication of the coming storm in the 
relations of England and Spain. On his 
return to England he was attached to the 
fleet under Keppel, and led the van in the 
action of 27 July [see KupprL, Aveustus, 
Viscount]. Inthe end of the year he was 
moved into the Suffolk, and sent out to the 
West Indies in command of a squadron of 
seven ships, as a reinforcement to Byron, 
whom he joined at St. Lucia in February 
1779. On 19 March he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the blue, and in that capacity 
was with Byron in the action off Grenada on 
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6 July [see Byron, Joun]. In March 1780, 
on the arrival of Sir George Rodney to com- 
mand the station, Rowley shifted his flag to 
the Conqueror, in which ship he commanded 
the rear in the action off Martinique on 
17 April, and the van in the encounter of 
15-19 May [see Ropnuy, Gzoren Brrpesgs, 
Lorp]. Rowley was afterwards sent to 
Jamaica with ten ships of the line to rein- 
force Sir Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.], to 
provide for the safety of the island, and a con- 
voy for the homeward-bound trade. In 1782 
he succeeded to the command of the Jamaica 
station, where he remained till the peace. Of 
his judgment in this office Lord Hood, who 
wrote somewhat contemptuously of him as 
‘our friend Jos,’ formed a poor opinion 
(Letters of Sir Samuel Hood, Navy Records 
Soc., pp. 146-7). Rowley had the reputation 
of being a good and brave officer; but he had 
no opportunity for distinction during his 
command, and after his return to England 
in 1783 he had no further service. On 
10 June 1786 he was created a baronet, 
and on 24 Sept. 1787 was promoted to be 
vice-admiral of the white. He died at his 
seat, Tendring Hall in Suffolk, on 26 Feb. 
1790. 

He married, in 1759, Sarah, daughter of 
Bartholomew Burton, deputy-governor of 
the Bank, and by her had a large family. 
His eldest son, William, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy, was sheriff of Suffolk in 1791, 
M.P. for Suffolk 1812-30, and died in 1832. 
His second son, Bartholomew Samuel, died 
vice-admiral and commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, on 7 Oct. 1811; the fourth son, 
Charles, is separately noticed. One of the 
daughters, Philadelphia, married Admiral Sir 
Charles Cotton [q. v.] 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. vi. 107; Ralfe’s Nav. 
Biogr. i. 170 ; Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), 
xxiv. 89; Commission and Warrant Books in 
the Public Record Office; Foster’s Baronetage. | 

Jo ket lie 

ROWLEY, Sie JOSIAS (1765-1842), 
admiral, born in 1765, and grandson of Sir 
William Rowley [q.v.], was second son of 
Clotworthy Rowley, a barrister and second 
son of Sir William Rowley [q.v.], by his 
wife Letitia, daughter and coheiress of 
Samuel Campbell of Mount Campbell, co. 
Leitrim. He was borne on the books 
of the Monarch, then commanded by his 
uncle, Sir Joshua Rowley [q. v.], from No- 
vember 1777 to December 1778, though it is 
doubtful if he actually served in her. In 
December 1778 he joined the Suffolk, with 
his uncle, and went in her to the West 
Indies. In 1780 he was a midshipman of 
the Alexander, in the Channel, with Lord 
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Longford, and in 1781 of the Agamemnon, 
with Captain Caldwell. He was promoted 
lieutenant on 25 Dec. 1783, and, after service 
in the West Indies and the North Sea, was, 
on 14 March 1794, promoted to command the 
Lark in the North Sea, and was advanced to 
post rank on 6 April1795. In April 1797 he 
was + Sage to the Braave at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in January 1799 was moved 
into the Impérieuse, in which he went to the 
East Indies, and returned to Englandin June 
1802. In April 1805 he commissioned the 
Raisonnable, in which he took part in the 
action off Cape Finisterre on 22 July 1805 
[see CALDER, SiR RoseERt], and at the end of 
the year went to the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the command of Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham [q.v.], with whom he afterwards went 
to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, taking an 
active part in the operations there, under 
Popham and his successors, Rear-admirals 
Stirling and George Murray. After thefailure 
of the expedition the Raisonnable returned 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

In September 1809, still in the Raison- 
nable, Rowley was senior officer of the little 
squadron in the neighbourhood of Mauritius, 
and concerted with the commandant of the 
troops at Rodriques a plan for silencing the 
batteries and capturing the shipping at St. 
Paul’s in the island of Bourbon, operations 
carried into eftect with trifling loss on 21 Sept. 
In March 1810 Rowley moved into the Boa- 
dicea, and in July the squadron under his 
command carried over a strong force of 
soldiers, which was landed on Bourbon on 
the 7th and 8th. The island was unable to 
offer any effective resistance, and the capitu- 
lation was signed on the 9th. Rowley was 
still at Bourbon when on 22 Aug. he re- 
ceived news from Captain Samuel Pym [q.v.] 
of his projected attack on the French frigates 
in Grand Port of Mauritius. He sailed at 
once to co-operate in this, but did not arrive 
till the 29th, too late to prevent the disaster 
which overwhelmed Pym’s force. He re- 
turned to Bourbon, and was still there on 
12 Sept., when the Africaine arrived off the 
island. The Boadicea put to sea to join her, 
but was still several miles distant when the 
Africaine engaged, and was captured by the 
French frigates Iphigénie and Astrée [see 
Corset, Rosert] in the early morning of 
the 13th. ; 

In company with two sloops the Boadicea 
recaptured the Africaine the same afternoon, 
and took her to St. Paul’s, followed at some 
distance by the two French frigates, which 
Rowley, in the weakened state of his squadron, 
did not consider it would be prudent to 
engage, while on their part the French 
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frigates conceived the English too strong for 
them to attack with advantage. They ac- 
cordingly retired to Port Louis, thus per- 
mitting the Boadicea to put to sea on the 
morning of the 18th, and capture the French 
frigate Venus, which with her prize, the 
Ceylon (now recaptured), appeared off the 
port. Rowley’s force was shortly afterwards 
strengthened by the arrival of several frigates, 
and from the middle of October he was 
able to institute a close blockade of Port 
Louis, which was continued till the arrival 
of the expedition under Vice-admiral Albe- 
marle Bertie [q. v.] on 29 Nov., and the sur- 
render of the island on 8 Dec. Rowley was 
then sent home with the despatches, and on 


his arrival in England was appointed to the | 


America, which he commanded in the Medi- 
terranean till October 1814. He had mean- 
while been created a baronet on 2 Nov. 1818, 
and promoted to be rear-admiral on 4 June 
1814, though he did not receive the grade till 
his return to Englandin October. On2 Jan. 
1815 he was nominated a K.C.B. During the 
summer of 1815 he was again in the Mediter- 
ranean with his flag in the Impregnable, under 
the command of Lord Exmouth, but returned 
at the end of the war, after the surrender of 
Napoleon. From 1818 to 1821 he was com- 
roander-in-chief on the coast of Ireland; on 
27 May 1825 he was made a vice-admiral; 
was commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- 
nean from December 1833 to February 1837, 
a command which then carried with it the 
G.C.M.G., which he received on 22 Feb. 
1834; was made a G.C.B. on 4 July 1840, 
and died unmarried at Mount Campbell on 
10 Jan, 1842, when the title became extinct. 
[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 
622; Gent. Mag. 1842,1. 8325; James’s Naval 
Hist.; Troude’s Batailles navales de la France, 
iv. 83, 89, 105.] ape 


ROWLEY, SAMUEL (d. 1683?), dra- 
matist, is described by John Payne Collier as 


a brother of William Rowley [q.v.] Before | 
1598 he seems to have been attached to the | 
service of Philip Henslowe, the theatrical | 


manager, In March 1598 he borrowed money 


of Henslowe, and on 16 Nov. 1599 became by | 


indentures Henslowe’s ‘covenanted servant’ 
(Hmnstowrn, Diary, p. 200). He was ap- 
parently employed at first as a reader and 
reviser of the manuscript plays submitted to 
Henslowe. According to Collier’s ‘Alleyn 
Papers, he reported, at Henslowe’s request, 
in April 1601 on the merits of the ‘ Conquest 
of the West Indies’ by William Haughton 
[q.v.] and others, and on ‘Six Yeomen of 
the West’ by Haughton and Day. 


Rowley never seems to have attempted act- 


| 
\ 


ing, but he soon made experiments as a play- 
wright. In that capacity he was associated 
with the company known successively as 
the Admiral’s, Prince Henry’s, and the Pals- 
grave’s. His earliest effort belonged to 1601. 
On 24 Dec. of that yearhe and William Borne 
or Bird were paid 5/. by Henslowe on account 
of aplay called ‘Judas,’ on which Rowley was 
still engaged next month in collaboration with 
William Haughton as well asBorne. Fora 
play called ‘Samson,’ by Rowley and Edward 
Juby, Henslowe paid them 67. on 29 July 1602 
(2b. p. 224). For ‘Joshua, acted by the Lord 
Admiral’s servants on 27 Sept. 1602, Rowley 
was paid 77. on the same day (7d. p. 226). 
Rowley’s ‘Hymen’s Holiday, or Cupid’s Va- 
garies,’ was acted at court in 1612, and, with 
some alterations, before the king and queen 
at Whitehall in 1633. Sir Henry Herbert 
licensed on 27 July 1628 to be acted by the 
Palsgrave’s players at the Fortune Theatre 
‘A French Tragedy of Richard III, or the 
English Profit with the Reformation,’ by 
Rowley ; this may possibly be a revised ver- 
sion of ‘ Richard Crookback,’ a lost piece b 
Ben Jonson (cf. 76. 24 June 1602, p. 228). 
Rowley’s ‘ Hard Shift for Husbands, or Bil- 
boes the Best Blade,’ was licensed by Sir 
Henry Herbert on 29 Oct. 1623 to be acted 
at the Fortune Theatre by the Palsgrave’s 
players. None of these pieces are extant. 

In 1602 Rowley and William Bird were 
paid by Henslowe 4/. for making additions 
to ‘Faustus.’ Possibly some of the feeble 
comic scenes in the extant editions of Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy, which was first published in 
1604, are from Rowley’s pen [see MaRLows, 
CHRISTOPHER]. 

The only extant play that can be with cer- 
tainty assigned to Rowley is entitled ‘ When 
you see me you know me, or the famous 
Chronicle Historie of King Henrie VIII, with 
the Birth and Virtuous Life of Edward, Prince 
of Wales, as it was played by the High and 
Mightie Prince of Wales his Servants; by 
Samvell Rovvley, servant to the Prince,’ 
i.e. a member of Prince Henry’s company of 
actors (London, printed by Nathaniel Butter, 
1605, 4to). It was reprinted in 1613, 1621, 
and 1632. Copies of all these editions are in 
the Bodleian Library ; copies of the second 
and fourth quartos only are in the British 
Museum. The piece deals with incidents in 
the reign of Henry VIII, apparently between 


| 1587 and 1540, but there is no strict adhe- 
' rence to historical fact. 


The play is chiefly 
remarkable for the buffoonery in which the 
disguised king and his companion, ‘ Black 
Will, indulge when seeking nocturnal adven- 
tures in the city of London, and for the rough 
jesting of two fools, William Summers and 
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Cardinal Wolsey’s fool Patch. Fletcher and 
Shakespeare possibly owed something to Row- 
ley’s effort when preparing their own play of 
‘Henry VIIL.’ Rowley’stitle doubtless sug- 
posted that of Thomas Heywood’s ‘If you 

how not me, you know nobody’ (1605-6). 
Rowley’s play was republished at Dessau in 
1874, with an introduction and notes by 
Karl Elze. 

Of a second extant play commonly attri- 
buted to Rowley the authorship isless certain. 
The piece is called ‘The Noble Sovldier, or 
a Contract broken justly reveng’d, a tragedy 
written by S. R.,’ 4to, London, 1634. The 
play, which met with success in representa- 
tion, seems to have been first licensed for 
publication in May 1631, to John Jackman, 
under the name of ‘The Noble Spanish 
Soldier,’ which isthe running title of the pub- 
lished book. The entry in the ‘Stationers’ 
Register’ describes it as the work of Thomas 
Dekker. Again, in December 1688 Nicholas 
Vavasour, the publisher of the only edition 
known, re-entered it in the ‘ Stationers’ Re- 
gister’ as by Thomas Dekker. It was doubt- 
less either Dekker’s work edited by Rowley, 
or Rowley’s work revised and completed by 
Dekker. According to the anonymous ed?~ 
tor’s preface, the author was dead at the time 
of its publication. Dekker does not appear 
to have died much before 1641, and, on that 
assumption, the second hypothesis, which as- 
signs to Dekker the main responsibility for 
the piece, seems the more acceptable. Two 
scenes of ‘The Noble Sovldier’ are wholly 
taken from John Day’s ‘Parliament of Bees’ 
(characters 4 and 5), which is supposed to 
have been written about 1607 (Day, Works, 
ed. A. H. Bullen, i. 26-7). 


[Henslowe’s Diary (Shakespeare Soc.), passim ; 
Fleay’s Biogr. Chronicle of the Stage; Fleay’s 
Hist. of the Stage; LElze’s introduction to 
Rowley’s ‘When you see me,’ 1874; Collier's 
Bibl. Cat.] 8. L. 

ROWLEY, THOMAS, pseudonym. [See 
CHATTERTON, THomas, 1752-1770. } 


ROWLEY, WILLIAM (1585 ?-1642?), 
dramatist, was born about 1585. Meres, in 
‘Palladis Tamia’ (1598), credited ‘Master 
Rowley, once a rare scholar of learned Pem- 
broke Pall in Cambridge,’ with excellence in 
comedy. But the dates render impossible 
the identification of Meres’s ‘Master Row- 
ley’ with the dramatist which Wood adopted. 
Meres doubtless referred to Ralph Rowley 
(d. 1604), afterwards rector of Chelmsford, 
who was the only student at Pembroke Hall 
of the name of Rowley during the second 
half of the sixteenth century (see CooPER, 
Athene Cantabr. ii. 388), The dramatist 
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has also been confused with another Ralph 
Rowley who, like himself, was an actor in 
the Duke of York’s company in 1610, and 
with Samuel Rowley ([q.v. |, who was possibly 
his brother. Previously to 1610 William 
Rowley seems to have acted in Queen Anne’s 
company. In 1613 his company became 
known as the Prince of Wales’s, and he is 
described as its leading comedian (note by 
Oldys in Lanesarne, Dramatick Poets). In 
the same year he contributed verses to Wil- 
liam Drummond’s ‘Mausoleum’ in memory 
of Prince Henry. Poems by him appear in 
John Taylor the water poet’s ‘Great Bri- 
taine all in Black,’ 1618, and the same 
writer’s ‘ Nipping and Snipping of Abuses,’ 
1614. In 1614, too, he contributed to an 
edition of Jo. Cooke’s ‘Greenes Tu Quoque, 
or the City Gallant,’ an epitaph on the actor 
Thomas Greene; the work had a preface by 
Thomas Heywood. But Rowley thenceforth 
confined his literary labours mainly to the 
drama, In April 1614 the temporary amal- 
gamation of the Lady Elizabeth’s company 
with that of Prince Charles brought him into 
contact. with Thomas Middleton, in collabo- 
ration with whom his best remembered work 
was done. Their first joint play was‘ A Fair 
Quarrel’ (not printed until 1617). The 
united companies played for two years under 
Henslowe’s management at the ‘Hope,’ on 
the site of ParisGarden. In 1616 the theatre 
was closed and bear-baitingresumed. After 
Henslowe’s death the two companies sepa- 
rated, and Rowley for a time followed the 
Prince’s to the ‘Curtain,’ but in 1621 he 
threw in his lot with the Lady Elizabeth’s 
men at the ‘Cockpit,’ and in 1623 he joined 
the king’s. In the following year he played 
in Beaumont and Filetcher’s ‘Maid of the 
Mill” Soon after Middleton’s death in July 
1627, he seems to have retired from the 
boards as an actor. Between 1632 and 1638 
he wrote four plays, which were issued as 
the unaided efforts of his pen. In 1637 his 
marriage is recorded at Cripplegate to Isabel 
Tooley (cf. Contier, Memoirs of Actors, 
p. 235). He is believed to have died before 
the outbreak of the civil war. 

A tradition handed down by Langbaine 
records that Rowley was beloved by those 
great men, Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jon- 
son; while his partnership in so many plays 
by a variety of writers has been regarded as 
proof of the amiability of his character. As 
a useful and safe collaborator he seems to 
have been only less in demand than Dekker. 
His hand is often difficult toidentify, though 
his verse may generally be detected by its 
metrical harshness and irregularity. His 
style is disfigured by a monotonously extra~ 
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vagant emphasis, and he is sadly wanting in 
artistic form and refinement. He had, how- 
ever, a rare vein of whimsical humour (cf. 
the episode of Gnotho in the Old Law, 
ili, 1), and occasionally he shows an unex- 
pected mastery of tragic pathos. Drake 
ranks him in the same class with Massinger, 
Middleton, Heywood, Ford, Dekker, and 
Webster, but puts him last in this category. 
With all these he was associated, and it was 
asserted that Shakespeare himself co-ope- 
rated with him in ‘The Birth of Merlin’ 
(title-page of quarto, 1663); but this was a 
bookseller’s fib, unsupported by any evidence 
external or internal (cf. Draxs, ii. 570). 
That Rowley was in such request as a colla- 
borator was probably owing to his well- 
known power to tickle the risibility of the 
‘sroundlings.’ Thus the madhouse scenes in 
the ‘Changeling,’ which the modern reader 
is apt to wish away, were just those which 
achieved popularity when produced upon the 
boards. is broadly comic effects were felt 
to be an indispensable relief to the gloomy 
backgrounds and improbable horrors of some 
of his greater contemporaries. As an actor- 
playwright he probably altered and edited a 
much larger proportion of those pieces which 
were presented by the companies he served 
than has been hitherto associated with his 
name. 

The following plays are claimed on the 
title-pages as Rowley’s unassisted work: 
1. ‘A new Wonder. A Woman never vexed,’ 
1632, 4to. Dyce calls this Rowley’s best 
piece. The old story of a wedding-ring being 
found in a fish’s belly is utilised in the plot, 
but the whole drama is very probably no 
more than an adaptation of an old rhyming 
play. It was altered by Planché, and pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1824, Extracts 
from both this play and No. 2appear in 
Lamb’s ‘Specimens’ (it is also in Ditxn’s 
Old English Plays, 1814, vol. v.; CumMBER- 
LanD’s British Theatre, and DopstzEy, ed. 
Hazlitt, xii. 85 seq.) 2.‘ All’s lost by Lust, 
1633, 4to; based on a Spanish legend, con- 
taining some powerfully imagined scenes, it 
was acted at the Cockpit about 1622, and at 
the Phoenix in Drury Lane by Lady Eliza- 
beth’s men. On it Mrs. Pix based her‘ Con- 
quest of Spain,’ 1705 (see Gunust, i. 36, ii. 
330). 3. ‘A Match at Midnight. A pleasant 
Comedy as it had been acted by the Children 
of the Revels,” 1633 (Dopstpy, ed. Hazlitt, 
xiii, 1-98). Messrs. Fleay and Bullen hold 
that the ground-plan of this comedy was 
Middleton’s work, but that it was more or 
less extensively altered by Rowley about 
1622. Planché produced an adaptation of it 
and Jasper Mayne’s ‘City Match,’ entitled 
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‘The Merchant’s Wedding,’ in 1828, 4. ‘ 
Shoomaker a Gentleman, with the Life and 
Death of the Cripple that stole the Weather- 
cock at Paules,’ 1638, 4to; the plot was 
founded on ‘Crispin and Crispianus, or the 
History of the Gentle Craft’ (1598); it was 
acted at the Red Bull in 1609. 

The plays in which Rowley collaborated 
are: 5. ‘The Travailes of the Three English 
Brothers,’ 1607, 4to. This, a hurried produc- 
tion, written in partnership with George 
Wilkins and John Day (77. 1606) [q. v.], was 
acted at the Curtain by Queen Anne’s men 
in the summer of 1607. It describes the 
journey of Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and 
Robert Shirley to the court of Russia, and 
then to Rome and Venice (see Retrospective 
Review, ii. 379). The piece was reprinted 
in A. H. Bullen’s edition of Day’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. ii. (cf. Mr. Bullen’s Introduction, i. 19 
seq.) 6, ‘A fair Quarrel, as it was acted before 
the king and divers times publikly by the 
prince his highness’ servants,’ 1617, 4to. Un- 
sold copies were reissued in the same year, 
with a fresh title and three additional pages 
of comic matter, ‘the bauds song, &c.; 
another edition, 1622 (ButLtun, Middleton, 
vol. iv.) This was written in conjunction 
with Middleton, and contains some of Row- 
ley’s ‘strongest writing.” 7. ‘A Courtly 
Masque; the deuice called the World Tost 
at Tennis. As it hath beene divers times 
presented by the Prince and his servants,’ 
1620, 4to (BULLEN, vol. vii.) Rowley wrote 
the first part of this ingenious invention 
in conjunction with Middleton, 8. ‘The 
Changeling, as it was acted with great ap- 
plause at the Private House in Drury Lane 
and Salisbury Court,’ 1653, 4to. The unsold 
copies were reissued with a new title-page 
in 1668. This was performed in 1621, and 
again by the Queen of Bohemia’s company 
on 4 Jan. 1623 (Dyce and Butign, vol. vi.) 
This is the finest of the plays written by 
Rowley and Middleton in collaboration. 
Rowley’s contribution is defined by Mr. 
Fleay as i. 1, 2, iii. 3, iv. 3, v. 8. Hayley 
based upon the ‘Changeling’ his weak play 
of ‘Marcella, produced at Drury Lane on 
7 Nov. 1789. 9. ‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ 1653 
and 1661, 4to, by Rowley and Middleton 
(DopstEy, Contin. vol. iv. Old English 
Plays; Dycz and Buen, vol. vi.) Row- 
ley’s share in this comedy, which was per- 
formed at Whitehall in November 1623, was 
probably slight. 10. ‘Fortune by Land and 
Sea,’ 1655, 4to, by Rowley and Heywood, 
who is responsible for the larger share. 
Based in part upon a ballad of Thomas De- 
loney [q. v.], commemorating the fate of the 
pirates Clinton and Thomas Watton, it was 
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_ probably writtenin 1608-9. An edition was 
issued by the Shakespeare Society in 1846. 
ll. ‘The Excellent Comedy called the Old 
Law, or a new way to please you, by Phil. 
Massinger, Tho. Middleton, William Rowley,’ 
1656, 4to, acted before the king and queen 
at Salisbury House. The original draft was 
doubtless by Middleton. Some highly effec- 
tive humorous business (esp. iii, 1 and y. 1) 
was added by Rowley about 1618, and the 
play was subsequently revised by Massinger 
(Dycu’s and BuiEn’s Middleton). 12. ‘The 
Witch of Edmonton; a known true story 
composed into a tragi-comedy by divers well 
esteemed poets, William Rowley, Thomas 
Dekker, John Ford,’ &c., 1658, 4to. This 
topical play was written hurriedly after the 
execution of the ‘ notorious witch’ Elizabeth 
Sawyer in June 1621. Dekker appears to 
have the chief share, but Rowley supplied 
some acceptable buffoonery. It was acted 
at the Cockpit. 13. ‘A Cure for a Cuckold,’ 
1661, 4to, published as by Rowley and Web- 
ster, was played in 1618. Mr. Fleay is con- 
vinced from internal evidence that Rowley’s 
collaborator in this piece was not Webster. 
It is quite possible that Massinger contri- 
buted the serious portions. Rowley’s hand 
is conspicuous in the humorous scenes. 
Those traditionally assigned to Webster were 
reprinted at Mr. Daniel’s private press at 
Oxford in 1885. Altered into ‘The City 
Bride, or the Merry Cuckold, it was given at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1696 (cf. Genzsr, 
ii. 89). 14. ‘The Thracian Wonder,’ 1661, 
4to. This vile comedy, which is similarly 
attributed to Rowley and Webster, is believed 
by Mr. Fleay to be substantially identical 
with Heywood’s lost play, entitled ‘War 
without Blows’ (1598). It is given in ‘Old 
English Plays,’ 1814, 15. ‘The Birth of Mer- 
lin, or the Child has lost a Father,’ 1662, 4to, 
appears on the title-page as by Shakespeare 
and Rowley. The use of Shakespeare’s name 
is manifestly unauthorised, and there is little 
doubt that this is an old play refashioned by 
Rowley, with fresh buffooneries, and possibly 
with some aid from Middleton. It is given 
in ‘Pseudo-Shakespearean Plays,’ No. iv. 
(Halle, 1887). In the ‘Biographia Dra- 
matica’ (1812) are enumerated, in addition 
to the above, five unprinted plays by Rowley: 
16. ‘The Fool without Book.” 17,.‘A Knave 
in print, or One for Another. 18. ‘The None- 
such.’ 19. ‘The Booke of the four honoured 
Lives.’ 20. ‘The Parliament of Love ;’ it is 
stated that the last three were destroyed by 
Warburton’s cook, but No. 20 may be iden- 
tical with Massinger’s extant, although un- 
finished, ‘ Parliament of Love.’ 

Apart from his dramatic work Rowley 
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wrote a pamphlet (now scarce), in Dekker’s 
vein, entitled ‘A Search for Money; or the 
lamentable complaint for the losse of the 
Wandring Knight, Mounsieur l’'Argent, or 
Come along with me, I know thou lovest 
Money,’ 1609, 4to (Brit. Mus.; reprinted in 
Percy Soc. ii. and extractedin ‘Brit. Bibl.’iv.), 
dedicated to a fellow-actor of the author, one 
‘Maister Thos, Hobbs.’ The quest for money 
leads the characters through queer byways of 
metropolitan life, and the descriptions are 
marked by humour and fidelity. Rowley 
wrote‘ Fora Farewell Elegie on the Death of 
Hugh Atwell, Seruant to Prince Charles ’— 
a broadsheet in possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries (see CoLtiur’s History of Early 
Dramatic Poetry, i. 423), 


{[Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition of Middleton’s 
Works contains frequent allusions to Rowley 
and valuable criticism. See also Dyce’s edition 
of Middleton; Mr. Fleay’s Hist. of the Stage 
and Biographical Chron. of the English Drama, 
s.v. ‘ Middleton ;’ Cunningham’s Revels Account, 
vol. xlii.; Rowley’s Fortune by Land and Sea 
(Shakespeare Soc.), Introduction ; Ward’s Hist. 
of Engl. Dram. Lit. ; Rapps’s Englisches Thea- 
ter; Langbaine’s Hist. of the Dramatic Poéts, 
and notes by Oldys and Haslewood; Hunter's 
Chorus Vatum (Add. MS. 24487, f. 263); 
Brydges’s Censura Lit. ix. 49; Chetwood’s Bri- 
tish Theatre; Baker's Biogr. Dramatica, ed. 1812; 
Allibone’s Dict. of English Lit.; Lamb’s Dra- 
matic Essays, 1891, pp. 208-10; Mr. Swinburne 
in Nineteenth Century, January 1886; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; cf. arts. Dexxer, THomas, and Mip- 
DLETON, THOMAS. | fe 


ROWLEY, Sir WILLIAM (1690 ?- 
1768), admiral of the fleet, born about 1690, 
of an old family of Worfield, Shropshire, 
was son of William Rowley of Whitehall, a 
court official under William IIT and Anne. 
He entered the navy in 1704 as a volunteer 
per order in the Orford, with Captain (after- 
wards SirJohn) Norris. He passed his exam- 
ination on 15 Sept. 1708, and in December was 
promoted lieutenant of the Somerset, in which 
he served, mostly in the Mediterranean, till 
May 1713. Early in 1716 he was in Paris 
on a special errand for George I, and on 
26 June was promoted to command the Bide- 
ford, from which date he took post. For the 
next two years the Bideford was at Gibraltar, 
and cruising against the Sallee pirates. She 
was paid off in February 1718-19. In Sep- 
tember 1719 Rowley was appointed to the 
Lively, a small frigate employed on the 
coast of Ireland, mostly between Dublin 
and Carrickfergus, for preventing piracy 
and smuggling, and for raising men, with 
occasional visits to Bristol, Plymouth, or 
Portsmouth. He continued on this service 
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for nearly nine years, and when the Lively 
was paid off in June 1728 he went on half- 
pay, and so remained for many years. In 
September 1739 he was appointed to the 
Ripon, but wrote from Dublin to say that he 
had a lawsuit pending, which involved the 
possible loss of 22,000/., and begged there- 
fore to be allowed to stay on shore. 

Early in 1741 he was appointed to the 
Barfleur, in which he joined the fleet under 
Rear-admiral Nicholas Haddock [q.v.] in 
the Mediterranean, remaining there under 
Admiral Thomas Mathews, and hoisting his 
flag in the Barfleur on his promotion, on 
7 Dec. 1748, to be rear-admiral of the white. 
In that capacity, as junior flag-officer, he 
commanded the van in the notorious en- 
gagement off Toulon on 11 Feb. 1743-4 [see 
Maturews, THomas; Lxstocx, RicHarp], 
and was one of the few concerned whose 
conduct was not called in question. On 
19 June 1744 he was advanced to be vice- 
admiral of the blue, and in the following 
August succeeded to the chief command of 
the fleet. The enemy had no force remain- 
ing in those seas, and the work to be done 
was principally in concert with the allied 
army; but in July 1745 he was summarily 
ordered by the secretary of state, the Duke 
of Newcastle, to return to England. This 
order was due to a resolution of the House 
of Commons (30 April 1745) censuring the 
proceedings of the court-martial on Captain 
Richard Norris, over which Rowley presided, 
as ‘arbitrary, partial,and illegal’ (Parl. Hist. 
vol. xiii. col. 1800). The lords of the ad- 
miralty wrote that Rowley, owing to his be- 
haviour as president of this court-martial, 
was not a proper person to enforce the 
discipline of a great fleet (Lords of the 
Admiralty to the Lords Justices, 29 May 
1745, in Home Office Records, Admiralty, vol. 
evil. 

erie had no further employment at 
sea; but, considering the circumstances of 
his recall from the Mediterranean, it seems 
extraordinary that not only was he pro- 
moted to be admiral of the blue on 15 July 
1747, on 12 May 1748 to be admiral of 
the white, and on 11 July 1747 to be rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, but on 22 June 
1751 was appointed one of the lords of the 
admiralty, and in 1758 was nominated a 
K.B. He remained at the admiralty till 
November 1756, was again appointed to it 
in April 1757, but finally quitted it in the 
following July. On the death of Anson, 
who, though his junior as a flag officer, had 
been preferred before him, he was promoted 
on 17 Dec. 1762 to be admiral of the fleet 
and commander-in-chief, He diedon1 Jan. 
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1768. He married Arabella, daughter and 
heir of Captain George Dawson of co. Derry, 
by whom he had issue three sons, of whom 
Joshua, like his grandson Josias, is separately 
noticed. Horace Walpole hasa story (Corre- 
spondence, ed. Cunningham, v. 79) of his 
having left the bulk of his property, 6,000/. 
a year, to his great-grandson, in the inten- 
tion of forming a vast accumulation; but, 
at the time of Rowley’s death, his eldest 
grandson was only seven years old. 

A portrait of Rowley painted in 1748, by 
Arnulphy, was engraved by Faber in 1745; 
another was engraved by J. Brooks. 


[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. iv. 63; Naval Chro- 
nicle, with a portrait after Arnulphy, xxii. 441 ; 
Official Letters, &c., in the Public Record Office. 
The minutes of the court-martial on Richard 
Norris have been printed. | J. KL 


ROWLEY, WILLIAM (1742-1806), 
man-midwife, son of William Rowley of St. 
Luke’s, Middlesex, was born in London on 
18 Nov. 1742. After apprenticeship at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital he became a surgeon, and 
served in that capacity in the army from 
1760 to 1765, and was at the capture of the 
Havannah in August 1762. ‘In 1766 he began 
general practice in London, and on 23 April 
1774 was created M.D. at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. He became a licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London 26 June 1784. 
He matriculated from St. Alban Hall, Ox- 
ford, on 28 Nov. 1780, aged 38, and there 
graduated B.A. 9 June 1784, M.A. 24 May 
1787, M.B. 17 July 1788, but was refused 
the degree of M.D. His practice in London 
was considerable. He describes himself on 
his title-pages as a man-midwife, and was on 
the staff of the Queen’s Lying-in Hospital, 
but he also practised ophthalmic surgery and 
general surgery. In London he first lived in 
St. James’s Street, then in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields, then at 66 Harley Street, 
and finally in Savile Row, where he died of 
typhus fever on 17 March 1806. He used to 
give there three courses of lectures in the 
year, beginning January, April, and Septem- 
ber. He wrote on dropsy in 1770, ophthal- 
mia 1771, gonorrhea 1771, diseases of the 
breasts 1772, midwifery 1773, sore throat 
1778, gout 1780, nervous diseases 1789, 
scarlet fever 1798, hydrocephalus 1790, 
mental diseases 1790. In some controversial 
pamphlets he attacked Dr. William Hunter 
(1718-1783) (q. v.] for speaking severely of 
some cure for cancer practised by Rowley, 
and he wrote against vaccination. He also 
published a ‘ Rational and Improved Prac- 
tice of Physic in four Volumes, and in Latin 
(2 vols. 4to), ‘Schola Medicinz Universalis 
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Nova,’ a compendium of the subjects of me- 

dical education. His books contain nothing 

of value, and many of them are mere adver- 

i ee There is an engraved portrait of 
im, 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 340; Thornton’s 
Vaccine Vindicia, London, 1806; Gent. Mag. 
1804 ii, 1224, 1806 i. 294, 877-9; Georgian 
_ Era; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Index 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-Gene- 
ral’s Office, United States Army ; Works. ] 

N. 


ROWNING, JOHN (1701 ?-1771), ma- 
thematician, born about 1701, was son of 
John Rowning of Ashby-with-Fenby, Lin- 
colnshire. He was educated at the grammar 
school in Glanford Brigg. Entering Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, he graduated B.A. 
in 1724 and M.A. in 1728. He obtained a 
fellowship at his college and was subse- 
quently appointed rector of the college 
living of Anderby in Lincolnshire. He was 
a constant attendant of the meetings of the 
Spalding Society. A brother was a great 
mechanic and watchmaker, and he is said 
himself to have had ‘a good genius for me- 
chanical contrivances.’ ‘Though a very in- 
genious and pleasant man, he was of an 
unpromising and forbidding appearance—tall, 
stooping at the shoulders, and of a sallow, 
down-looking countenance.’ He died at his 
lodgings in Carey Street, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in November 1771. An epitaph, b 
Joseph Mills of Cowbit, is quoted in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ (vi. 109). Rowning 
was married and had one daughter. 

Rowning’s chief work was ‘A Compen- 
dious System of Natural Philosophy,’ in four 
parts, which went through seven editions 
between 1735 and 1772. He also wrote a 
‘Preliminary Discourse to an intended Trea- 
tise on the Fluxionary Method, 1756, 
which is largely argumentative (see a notice 
in Monthly Review, 1756, i. 286); and pub- 
lished two papers in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions :’ (1) ‘A Description of a Ba- 
rometer, wherein the Scale of Variation may 
be increased at Pleasure,’ 1733; (2) ‘ Direc- 
tions for making a Machine for finding the 
Roots of Equations universally,’ 1770. 

[Nichois’s Lit. Anecd,; Hutton’s Math. Dict. ; 
New and General Biogr. Dict.; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict. ; Allibone.] W.F.S. 


ROWNTREE, JOSEPH (1801-1859), 
quaker, youngest son of John Rowntree of 
Scarborough, byhis wife, Elizabeth Lother- 
ington, daughter of a quaker shipowner and 
captain, was born at Scarborough on 10 June 
1801. He left school at thirteen, but con- 
tinued to study, with the aid of his brother 
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and sisters, At twenty-one he started in 
business as a grocer in York, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Merchants’ Company. 
Education especially in the Society of Friends 
was his lifelong interest, and he was pro- 
minent in establishing, in 1828 and 1830, 
the York Quarterly Meeting Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools, now occupying extensive premises 
at Bootham and The Mount, York. In 1832 
he assisted in the establishment of the 
Friends’ school at Rawdon, near Leeds, for 
children of a different class, and was one of 
the original trustees of the Flounders’ Insti- 
tute, Ackworth, for training teachers. 
Rowntree was the friend of James Mont- 
gomery [q. v.], of Joseph John Gurney [q.v.], 
of Hannah Kilham [q. v.], and of Samuel 
Tuke [q. v.] With the latter he helped to 
establish the Friends’ Educational Society in 
1837, and served on the committee of the 
Friends’ Retreat for the insane at York [see 
under Tuxn, WitttAm]. He inaugurated 
several schemes of municipal reform in York, 
of which city he was alderman from 1853 
and mayor in 1858. Although he waselected, 
he declined to serve from conscientious 
scruples. An able pamphlet by him helped 
to reform the marriage regulations of the 
Society of Friends (1860 and 1872), by which 
marriage with a person not in member- 
ship ceased to be visited with disownment. 
Other pamphlets were issued by Rowntree 
on ‘Colonial Slavery’ and on ‘ Education.’ 
Rowntree died at York on 4 Nov. 1859. 
By his wife, Sarah Stephenson of Man- 
chester (m. 1832), he had three sons. 


[Family Memoir, printed for private circula- 
tion, and kindly lent by the editor, John 
Stephenson Rowntree; Annual Monitor, 1859, 
p. 211; York Herald, 12 Nov. 1859; Smith’s 
Cat. ii. 514; Reports of the Friends’ Educa- 
tional Society; The Friend, xvii. 214; Biogr. 
Cat. of Portraits at the Friends’ Institute. ] 

Cale S. 


ROWSE, RICHARD (jf. 1250), Fran- 
ciscan teacher. [See RicHARD oF CoRN- 
WALL. | 


ROWSON, SUSANNA (1762-1824), 
novelist and actress, born at Portsmouth in 
1762, was only daughter of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Haswell, of the British navy (d, 1805), 
and his wife, Susanna (Musgrave), who died 
at the birth of herdaughter. Having settled 
in New England, Haswell returned in 1766 
to conduct his daughter to his home on 
the promontory of Nantasket beach, Massa- 
chusetts. Haswell soon married a second 
wife, Rachel, daughter of Ebenezer Wood- 
ward, by whom he had three sons. 

Susanna showed a fondness for books, and 
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at an early age read Dryden’s Virgil, Pope’s 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Spenser. She at- 
tracted the attention of James Otis, the 
great American lawyer and statesman, who 
called her his little scholar, and instilled in 
her democratic principles. In consequence 
of the American war of independence, Has- 
well’s property was confiscated, and for a 
while he and his family were prisoners of 
war. In 1778 they returned to England. 
Susanna turned governess until her marriage 
in 1786 to William Rowson, a hardware 
merchant and trumpeter in the royal horse 
guards. Inthe same year Mrs. Rowson pub- 
lished by subscription ‘ Victoria,’ a tale in 
two volumes. The characters were drawn 
from real life. Among the subscribers was 
Mrs. Siddons. The book was dedicated to 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who introduced 
Mrs. Rowson to the Prince of Wales. The 
prince bestowed a pension on her father. In 
1788 came out at London ‘ The Inquisitor, or 
Invisible Rambler,’ a novel in three volumes, 
modelled on Sterne. It was reissued at Phila- 
delphia in 1794. Mrs. Rowson’s most notable 
book, ‘ Charlotte Temple, ora Tale of Truth,’ 
was published at London in 1790. Ithad a 
great success, twenty-five thousand copies 
being sold in afew years. It was repub- 
lished at Philadelphia, Concord, and New 
York, and in 1835 was translated into Ger- 
man. In America this melodramatic story, 
based, it is said, on fact, was long a popular 
classic. Soon after its publication Rowson 
became bankrupt, and his wife, while still 
engaged in literature, turned to the stage 
to increase her means of livelihood. In 
1792-8, with her husband and her husband's 
sister, she appeared at Kdinburgh. In 1793 
they migrated to the United States, and 
between that year and 1797 Mrs. Rowson 
acted at Annapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. In the last city she closed 
her theatrical career, at the Federal Street 
Theatre, when she played in a comedy of her 
own composition, ‘ Americans in England.’ 
It was acted three times, and well received. 
The printed book is rare. Among Mrs, 
Rowson’s parts were Lady Sneerwell in the 
‘School for Scandal’ and Dame Quickly in 
the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

On leaving the stage in 1797, Mrs. Row- 
son opened a school for girls at Boston. 
From 1802 to 1805 she also edited the Boston 
‘ Weekly Magazine, and was for many years 
a contributor to other periodicals. The 
school proved successful and was continued 
until 1822, when failing health made retire- 
ment necessary. Mrs. Rowson died at Boston 
on 2 March 1824, and was buried in the 
family vault of her friend, Gotlieb Graupner, 


at St. Matthew’s Church, South Boston. Her 
husband survived her. 

Despite the popularity of Mrs. Rowson’s 
‘Charlotte Temple,’ her literary work pos- 
sessed few of the elements essential to a per- 
manent reputation. Cobbett assailed her 
books with coarse vehemence in ‘A Kick 
for a Bite.’ Verse more fluent than strong 
is scattered through her works, and she is 
the author of one popular song, ‘ America, 
Commerce, and Freedom.’ It figures in a 
volume of her miscellaneous poems pub- 
lished at Boston in 1804. A portrait of 
Mrs. Rowson, engraved by H. W. Smith, 
appears as a frontispiece to Nason’s ‘ Me- 
moir,’ 

Mrs. Rowson published many school- 
books. Her other works include: 1. ‘Men- 
toria, or the Young Ladies’ Friend,’ 1791, 
1794 (Philadelphia). 2. ‘Rebecca, or the 
Fille de Chambre,’ 1792, an autobiogra- 
phical novel, of which a revised edition came 
out in 1814, 3. ‘The Volunteers,’ a farce 
founded on the whisky insurrection in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1793. 4. ‘The Slaves in 
Algiers,’ an opera, 1794. 5, ‘The Female 
Patriot,’ a farce, 1794. 6. ‘Trials of the 
Human Heart,’ 4 vols. 1795. 7. ‘The 
Standard of Liberty, a Poetical Address to 
the Armies of the United States,” 1795. 
8. ‘Reuben and Rachel, or Tales of Old 
Times,’ 2 vols. 1798. 9. ‘Sarah, or the Ex- 
emplary Wife,’ 1802. After her death in 
1828 was published ‘Charlotte’s Daughter, 
or the Three Orphans,’ a sequel to ‘ Char- 
lotte Temple,’ with a memoir by Samuel L. 
Knapp. 

[Ehas Nason’s Memoir (Albany, 1870) is the 
main authority; ef. Appleton’s Encyclopedia of 
American Biography, v. 393 ; Allibone’s Dict. ii. 
1885.] Tae 

ROWTHALL, THOMAS (d. 1523), 
bishop of Durham. [See Rurwatt.] 


ROXBURGH, Duxzs or. (See Kur, 
JouN, first duke, d. 1741; Kur, Joun, third 
duke, 1740-1804; Kur, James Lynus-, fifth 
duke, 1738-1823. ] 


ROXBURGH, Fart or. 
Rosekrt, first earl, 1570 P-1650.] 


ROXBURGH, WILLIAM (1751-1815), 
botanist, was born at Underwood, Craigie, 
Ayrshire, 3 June 1751. From the village 
school he proceeded to the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he studied botany under Pro- 
fessor John Hope (1725-1786) [q. v.] By 
Hope’s influence, when qualified, he obtained 
in 1766 an appointment as surgeon’s mate on 
one of the East India Company’s ships. After 
making several voyages from and to India, 


[See Kur, 
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he was given an appointment as assist- 
ant surgeon on the company’s Madras esta- 
blishment. He arrived at Madras in 1776, 
and during the following two years he was, 
according to the manuscript of his ‘ Flora 
Indica’ (now in the botanical department of 
the British Museum), ‘in large practice at 
the General Hospitalat Madras.’ In 1780 he 
becamefullsurgeon. In 1781 hewas stationed 
at Samulcotta, about seven miles from Co- 
conada, and twenty-two miles from one of 
the mouths of the Godavery. Here he cul- 
tivated coffee, cinnamon, nutmeg, arnatto, 
bread-fruit, indigo, and peppers, experi- 
mentally, and studied sugar-growing and 
silkworm-rearing with a view to improving 
native methods. He made large collections 
of plants, and until 1785 employed a native 
draughtsman, while he added sketches of dis- 
sections and notes on native uses of theplants, 
In 1785 he attended John Gerard Koenig pro- 
fessionally in his last illness, and at Koenig’s 
request forwarded all his papers to Sir Joseph 
Banks. Roxburgh seems to have been for- 
mally appointed the company’s ‘ Botanist in 
the Carnatic ;’ but in 1787 he lost most of 
his collections and papers in an inundation, 
and it was not until 1791 that the first parcel 
of his drawings was received by the com- 
pany in England. By 1794 he had sent 
home five hundred, and from these Sir 
Joseph Banks selected three hundred which 
were reproduced life-size in colour in the 
three sumptuous folio volumes entitled 
‘Plants of the Coast of Coromandel,’ pub- 
lished by the company in 1795, 1802, and 
1819. Others were issued on a smaller 
scale in Robert Wight’s ‘Illustrations of 
Indian Botany,’ 1838-40. 

On the death, in 1793, of Colonel Robert 
Kyd [q. v.], the founder and first superinten- 
dent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, Rox- 
burgh was appointed to his post. He built 
the existing residence in the garden for the 
superintendent. From 1797 to 1799 and 
from 1805 to 1808 he was in England, 
owing to ill-health, Roxburgh was an ac- 
tive member of the Asiatic Society; in 1790 
he had been made M.D. of Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen, and fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh; he was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society in 1799; and was also a 
fellow of the Society of Arts and of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. The Society of Arts 
thrice awarded him its gold medal for his 
services in reference to Indian fibres. In 
1813 his health finally brokedown. He re- 
tired to the Cape, then to St. Helena, and to 
England. He died at Park Place, Edinburgh, 
18 Feb, 1815, and was buried in the Grey- 
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friars churchyard, in the tomb of the Bos- 
wine of Auchinlech, the family of his third 
wife. 

Roxburgh married (1) Miss Bonté, pro- 
bably the daughter of the governor of 
Penang, by whom he had one daughter, 
Mary, who married Henry Stone, B.C.S. ; 
(2) Miss Huttenmann, by whom he had five 
sons, three of whom entered the Indian army, 
and three daughters ; and (3) Miss Boswell, 
by whom he had a son William and two 
daughters. In 1822 some of his friends 
erected a pillar to his memory on a mound 
near the great banyan tree in the Calcutta 
Garden, bearing a Latin inscription by 
Bishop Heber. Dryander dedicated to him 
the genus Roxrburghia, an evergreen Indian 
climber which was said to symbolise the 
manner in which he had made Indian 
botany his ‘ladder of success’ (Cottage Gar- 
dener, 1851, vi. 65). 

On leaving India in 1813 Roxburgh left 
William Carey, D.D. [q. v.], in charge of the 
Calcutta Garden, leaving also in his hands 
the manuscript ‘ Hortus Bengalensis,’ one of 
his two copies of his manuscript ‘Flora 
Indica,’ and 2,533 life-size coloured draw- 
ings of plants with dissections, Carey pub- 
lished the ‘ Hortus Bengalensis’ in 1814. It 
is intwo parts. Of these the first was a cata- 
logue of 3,500 species in the Calcutta Garden, 
only three hundred of which had been there 
when Roxburgh arrived in 1793, while fifteen 
hundred had been named and described by 
him. The second part consisted of a cata- 
logue of 453 species in the manuscript ‘Flora 
Indica’ which were not in the garden; most 
of them were also new to science. In 1820 
Carey decided to publish the ‘ Flora’ with 
additions by Nathaniel Sella abt v.], then 
superintendent of the Calcutta Garden, who 
had made large collections in Nipal and Ma- 
lacca. The first volume, which contains little 
by Wallich, was printed at the Mission Press, 
Serampore, in 1820, and the second, which 
contains many notes by Wallich, in 1824; 
the scheme went no further. In 1832 Carey 
published a complete edition of the ‘Flora,’ 
without Wallich’s additions, in three octavo 
volumes, at the request and expense of the 
author’s two sons, Captains Bruce and James 
Roxburgh. This edition having becomescarce 
and costly, Mr. C. B. Clarke in 1874 published, 
at his own expense, a verbatim reprint, in one 
volume, printed at Calcutta, with the addi- 
tion of Roxburgh’s account of the Indian 
cryptogams which had not been included 
by Carey, but had been printed by William 
Griffith [q. v.] in the ‘Calcutta Journal of 
Natural History, vol. iv. (1844). Though 
arranged on the Linnean system and with a 
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nomenclature largely obsolete, Roxburgh’s 
book is still not only a mine of wealth on 
Indian economic botany, but also the only 
compendious guide to the plants of the 
plains. 

The manuscript copy of the ‘ Flora Indica’ 
which Roxburgh took to England with him 
he submitted to Robert Brown. This is now 
in the botanical department of the British 
Museum, and it contains many notes by 
both Roxburgh and Brown that are not in 
the printed editions. 

Besides these works, Roxburgh published 
a ‘ Botanical Description of a New Species of 
Swietenia or Mahogany,’ London, 1798, 4to ; 
a number of letters on Indian fibres in the 
‘Transactions of the Society of Arts,’ vol. 
xxii, (1804), and papers in ‘Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ vols. ii—xi., Nicholson’s ‘Journal,’ 
‘ Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine,’ ‘Transac- 
tions of the London Medical Society,’ vol. i. 
(1810), and ‘Transactions of the Linnean 
Society,’ vols. vii. and xxi. These mostly 
deal with Indian botany, especially from an 
economic standpoint ; they treat, for instance, 
ofhemp, caoutchouc, teak, the butter-tree and 
the sugar-cane, but they include others on the 
lac insect, on a species of dolphin from the 
Ganges, on sillworms, and on land winds. 

Wallich seems to have distributed Rox- 
burgh’s dried specimens, so that no set now 
exists; but his numerous detailed drawings 
largely compensate for this loss. These draw- 
ings were copied for Kew, at the expense of 
Sir W. J. Hooker. 

There is an engraved portrait of Rox- 
burgh by C. Warren in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Society of Arts,’ vol. xxxiii. (1815), 
and an enlarged photo-etching of this forms 
the frontispiece of ‘Annals of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, vol. v. (1895), a 
volume which is dedicated to Roxburgh’s 
memory. 

[Brief Memoir by Dr. G. King in Annals of 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, vol. v. (1895) ; 
The Cottage Gardener, 1851, vi. 65; the prefaces 
to Roxburgh’s works.] G.S. B. 


ROXBY, ROBERT (1809 ?-1866), actor, 
born about 1809, was son of William Roxby 
Beverley, an actor, who was manager at one 
time of the theatre in Tottenham Street, 
Fitzroy Square. Henry Roxby Beverley [q.v. ] 
and William Beverley, the well-known scene- 
painter, were his brothers. After performing 
in the country, Roxby appeared in 1839 at 
the St. James’s, under the management of 
Hooper. In 1848 he took the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, where he played many leading 
parts in comedy. He was for some years 
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and was during eleven years staye-manager 
of the theatre last named. He acted much 
with Charles Mathews, whose principal parts 
he was in the habit of taking in the country, 
and was with him and Madam Vestris at 
the Lyceum from 1847 to 1855. This was 
his brightest period. On 10 Oct. 1855 he 
played, at Drury Lane, Rob Royland to 
the Mopus of Charles Mathews, in ‘Mar- 
ried for Money, an adaptation of Poole’s 
‘Wealthy Widow.’ On this occasion the 
Lyceum company had been engaged by E. T. 
Smith for Drury Lane. The following year 
at Drury Lane he supported Mrs. Waller, an 
actress from America and Australia. On 
8 March 1858 he was the original Lord George 
Lavender in Sterling Coyne’s ‘ Love Knot.’ 
He played, 14 March 1860, an original part in 
Fitzball’s ‘Christmas Eve, or the Duel in 
the Snow,’ founded on Gérome’s famous 
picture ; was on 28 Nov. 1861 the first Har- 
dress Cregan in Byron’s burlesque, ‘ Miss 
Eily O’Connor.’ At the Princess’s as stage 
manager, 23 Jan. 1863, he was seriously 
burnt in extinguishing a fire on the stage, 
by which two girls in the pantomime lost 
their lives. On the first appearance in 
London of Walter Montgomery [q. v.] at 
the Princess’s as Othello, 18 June 1863, 
Roxby was the Roderigo. At the close of 
the year he was again at Drury Lane, where, 
12 April 1864, he played in ‘ An April Fool’ 
by Brough and Halliday. On 25 July 1866, 
after a long and painful illness, he died at 
the house of his brother, 26 Russell Square, 
London. Roxby was a capable stage-manager 
and, in spite of some hardness of style and 
weakness of voice, a respectable actor in 
light-comedy parts. 


[Personal Recollections; Era, 29 July 1866; 
Gent. Mag. 1866, ii. 416; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. ix. 116; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard.] 
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ROY, JOHN (1700-1752), Jacobite. 
[See Srewart, JOHN. | 


ROY, WILLIAM ( A. 1527), friar and as- 
sistant to William Tindal in the translation of 
the New Testament, was possibly son of Wil- 
liam Roy, native of Brabant, to whom letters 
patent of denization were issued in London 
on 3 Feb. 1512 (Patent Rolls, 3 Henry VIII, 
p- 8, m. ii.) He studied at Cambridge, and 
subsequently became a friar observant in the 
Franciscan cloister at Greenwich. In 1528 
Humphrey Monmouth was prosecuted for 
‘assisting Tindal and Roy to go to Almayn 
to study Luther’s sect’ (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer, iii. 1760 ; Srrypn, 
Eccles. Mem. i. 588). This doubtless refers 


im London at the Lyceum or Drury Lane, | to Tindal’s departure from London in May 
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1524. Roy left a year later, and met Tyndale 
at Cologne in July or August 1525, and there 
acted as his amanuensis in the translation 
of the New Testament, which they com- 
pleted at Worms in January or February 
1526. In the spring of that year Roy left 
Tindal to go to Strasburg, where he stayed 
a year, and translated his ‘Lyttle Treatous’ 
out of Latin into English. In the summer 
of 1527 the monk Jerome Barlow came to 
Strasburg, and there Roy and he wrote ‘ Rede 
me and benot wroth,’a stinging satire against 
Wolsey (see below). ‘ Petygnele, Roy, and 
Jerome Barlow, friars of our religion, made 
the last book that was made against the king 
and my lord cardinal. . . . There is a whole 
pipe of them at Frankfort’ (Letters and 
Papers, iii, 2037). Some time before April 
1529 Roy had returned to England on a visit 
to his mother at Westminster (7. p. 2405). 
Sir Thomas More, in his ‘Confutacyon of 
Tyndalle’s Answere,’ 1532, says on hearsay 
that Roy was burned in Portugal. Foxe 
(Acts and Monuments, iv. 696, 763) repeats 
the story, dating the burning in 1531, from 
an entry in Bishop Tunstal’s ‘ Prohibition.’ 
Tindal gives an unfavourable account of 
Roy’s character in the address to the reader 
preceding the ‘ parable of the wicked mam- 
mon.’ 

Roy’s literary works, besides his part in 
Tyndale’s New Testament of 1525, were: 
1. ‘A lytle treatous or dialoge very neces- 
sary for all Christen men to learne and to 
knowe’ (reissued in 1550 as ‘The True 
Beliefein Christe, or a brief dialogue betwene 
a Christen father and his stubborne sonne, 
whom he wolde fayne brynge to the right 
understandynge of a Christen man’s livinge’), 
dedicated to the Estates of Calais, Strasburg, 
1526, 1527-8; reprinted at-Vienna, 1874; 
this work is probably the ‘Book against the 
Seven Sacraments,’ which is attributed to 
Roy in the proclamation of 1531 (Letters 
and Papers, u.s. p. 769). 2. ‘Rede me and 
be nott wrothe, for 1 say no thynge but 
trothe, 1526, Worms; 1528, Strasburg ; 
1546, London; reprinted in 1812 in ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ and separately in London, both 
in 1845 and by Professor Arber in 1871. 
It is a satire in verse directed against Car- 
dinal Wolsey. There is a copy of the ori- 
ginal edition in the British Museum Library. 
3. ‘ An exhortation to the diligent studye of 
scripture, made by Erasmus Roterodamus, 
and translated into English, to which is 
appended an exposition unto the seaventh 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians,’ Marburg, 20 July 1529. 4. ‘A 
proper dyalogue betwene a gentillman and 
a husbandman, eche complaynynge to other 
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their miserable calamitie through the am- 
bicion of the clergy,’ 1530, Marburg (2 edi- 
tions) ; 1863, London; reprinted by Arber 
in 1871. Copies of these editions are in the 
British Museum Library (see Wrieut, Let- 
ters on Suppression of Monasteries, Camden 
Soc. p. 6). 5. ‘A compendious olde treatyse 
howe that we ought to have ye Scripture 
in Englysshe,’ Marburg, 1530 (2 editions); 
1546(?), London; in Foxe’s‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments, 1563; Bristol, 1863; 1871, reprinted 
by Arber. Heber and Hazlitt also attribute 
to him some verses beginning ‘I, playne Piers,’ 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde,4to, n.d. (Hand- 
book, p. 473). 


{Authorities as in text; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 


duction to Reprints, as above, with bibliography ; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 706-77, 717; Adolf Wolf’s 
Introduction to his Vienna reprint of the ‘ Little 
Treatous’’ (Akademie der Wissenschaften, lxxvi. 
391); Nasmyth’s Cat. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Cambr. MSS. p. 333; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Tyndale’s Works (Parker Soc.), passim ; Cooper's 
Athenee Cantabr., and authorities there men- 
tioned ; ef, art. TrnpaL, WiLL1AM. | WA Ss. 


ROY, WILLIAM (1726-1790), major- 
general royal engineers, son of John Roy 
(1697-1748), was born at Milton Head in 
Carluke parish, Lanarkshire, on 4 May 1726. 
He was baptised on 12 May, when Captain 
Walter Lockhart of Lee was a witness. His 
father and grandfather were both factors to 
the Gordons of Halleraig. The father was 
ordained an elder of the kirk on 3 July 1737, 
and diedin 1748. William Roy and his bro- 
ther James (4. 1730) were educated first at 
Carluke parish school, and afterwards at 
Lanark grammar school. James became a 
minister, and died at Prestonpans, Hadding- 
tonshire, on 3 Sept. 1767, aged 37. 

In 1746 William Roy was appointed an 
assistant to Lieutenant-colonel David Wat- 
son, who, as deputy quartermaster-general to 
the forces, was employed under the im- 
mediate orders of the Duke of Cumberland 
to carry out an extension of Marshal Wade’s 
plan for the subjection of the clans by 
opening up communication through the Scot- 
tish highlands. Roy was occupied in 1747 
in the construction of an encampment near 
Fort Augustus, and in superintending road- 
making by the troops. He aided Watson in 
preparing the map known as the Duke of 
Cumberland’s map of the mainland of Scot- 
land; but it would be more accurately de- 
scribed as a magnificent military sketch than 
as a cadastral survey. It was never engraved, 
and is now in the British Museum, in thirty- 
eight divisions, contained in eight cases, with 
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asmallindex map attached. Its revision and 
completion were contemplated in 1755, but 
prevented by the outbreak of war. Ata 
later date the map was reduced by Watson 
and Roy, engraved ina single sheet by T. 
Chievos, and published as the king’s map. 
Roy’s love of archeology showed itself in 
the insertion of the names of Roman places 
and camps. 

On 23 Dec. 1755 Roy, who had already 
received a commission in the 4th King’s Own 
foot, was made a practitioner-engineer. A 
serious alarm of a French invasion caused 
the removal from Scotland of Watson and 
his two assistants—Roy and David Dundas 
(1735-1820) [q. v.]; the latter joined Roy 
in Scotland in 1752. They were now em- 
ployed in making military reconnaissances 
of those parts of the country most exposed 
to attack. Roy’s share mainly consisted of 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex. He was, how- 
ever, so neat a draughtsman—as numerous 
drawings in the British Museum testify— 
that besides his own surveys, he frequently 
drew the maps of country surveyed by Wat- 
son and others. In 1757 Roy took part in 
the expedition against Rochefort under Sir 
John Mordaunt (1697-1780) [q. v.], and was 
present at the capture and demolition of the 
fortifications of the Isled’Aix. He gave evi- 
deuce before the general court-martial at the 
trial of Mordaunt. 

On 17 March 1759 Roy was promoted to be 
sub-engineer and lieutenant, and on 10 Sept. 
the same year to be engineer and captain in 
the corps of engineers. Roy served under Lord 
George Sackville in Germany this year, and 
took part in the battle of Minden, 1 Aug. 
On 20 Aug. he was promoted in the infantry 
from captain-lieutenant of Brudenell’s, or 
4th foot, to be captain of a company in the 
corps of highlanders. In 1760 Roy gave 
evidence before the general court-martial at 
the trial of Lord George Sackville. During 
1760 and 1761 Roy served in Germany as 
deputy quartermaster-general of the British 
force under the Marquis of Granby, and 
took part in all the operations in which that 
force was engaged. On11 Nov. 1761 he was 
promoted major of foot, and appointed deputy 
quartermaster-general of the forces in South 
Britain. On 23 July 1762 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, returning to 
Germany to serve again under the Marquis 
of Granby as deputy quartermaster-general. 

On the conclusion of peace in 1763 Roy 
was entrusted with a general survey of the 
wholeisland of Great Britain; but thescheme 
came to nothing. Roy went to Scotland in 
1764, and collected material for his work on 
military antiquities, 


On 19 July 1765 Roy was appointed by 
royal warrant to a new post, entitled sur- 
veyor-general of the coasts and engineer for 
making and directing military surveys in 
Great Britain. His new duties were in 
addition to those of deputy quartermaster- 
general to theforces and engineer-in-ordinary, 
In October he was sent to Dunkirk on special 
service, with an allowance of 3/. a day, to 
examine into the state of the demolitions 
which were being carried out under the 
treaties with France. Roy met at Dun- 
kirk his colleagues, Colonels Desmaretz and 
Andrew Fraser. Their report upon the 
Mardyke channels, dated 15 Feb. 1766, and 
the plans of Dunkirk made by Fraser, are 
in the royal artillery library at Woolwich. 

In 1766 Roy visited Ireland, and wrote 
‘A General Description of the South Part of 
Ireland, or Observations during a Short 
Tour in Ireland,’ 1766. The work was not 
printed ; the original manuscript is in the 
British Museum. In 1767 he became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and he 
was also a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

In 1768 he seems to have visited Gibraltar, 
and next year he submitted to the master- 
general of the ordnance a report upon the 
defences of this fortress, with projects for 
their improvement. In September 1775 Roy 
visited Jersey and Guernsey to report on 
housing additional troops. On 29 Aug. 1777 
he was promoted to be colonel in the army, 
and on 19 Oct. 1781 to be major-general. 
In 1782 Roy was examined by the public 
accounts Commission on his experience in 
regard to expenditure in the last war in 
Germany when he was in charge of both the 
quartermaster-general’s and the chief en- 
gineer’s departments. On 1 Jan. 1783 Roy 
was appointed director and lieutenant- 
colonel of royal engineers, and shortly 
after was made a member of a committee 
on the defences of Chatham. On 16 Sept. 
Roy was promoted colonel in the royal en- 
gineers, and was appointed a member of the 
board on fortifications presided over by the 
Duke of Richmond. On 15 Nov. 1786 Roy 
became colonel of the 30th regiment of foot. 

Roy occupied his leisure time in scientific 
and archeological pursuits. In 1778 he read 
a paper before the Royal Society, entitled 
‘Experiments and Observations made in 
Britain in order to obtain a Rule for measur- 
ing Heights with the Barometer.’ It was 
published separately the same year. In 1783 
Roy was employed by the English govern- 
ment to carry a series of triangles from Lon- 
don to Dover, and connect them with the 
triangulation already made between Paris 
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determine the relative positions of the ob- 
servatories of Paris and Greenwich. The 
scheme was suggested by the French govern- 
ment. Roy selected Hounslow Heath for a 
base line, which was measured in the sum- 
mer of 1784 three times over by means of 
cased glass tubing, seasoned deal rods, and a 


coffered steel chain made by Ramsden, the 


length being 27,404 feet, and the discrepancy 
between the several measurements under 
three inches. This work took nearly three 
months, and excited considerable scientific 
interest, the king, the master-general of the 
ordnance, and many distinguished savants 
visiting Hounslow during its progress. The 
result of a remeasurement of the base on 
Hounslow Heath in 1791 by Captain Wil- 
liams, Mudge, and Dalby was only 23 inches 
different from Roy’s measurement, and the 
mean of the two was accepted as the true 
measurement, 

In 1785 Roy contributed a paper to the 
‘Transactions’ of the Royal Society on the 
measurement of this base, which was sepa- 
rately published the same year in a quarto 
volume. On 30 Nov. he was presented with 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society for 
the skill with which he had conducted the 
measurement of the base line on Hounslow 
Heath, accompanied by a highly compli- 
mentary speech from the president. He also 
wrote a paper for the Royal Society, entitled 
‘An Account of the Mode professed to be fol- 
lowed in determining the Relative Situations 
of the Royal Observatories of Greenwich and 
Paris.’ This was read in 1787, and published 
separately inthesame year inaquarto volume. 

In the summer of 1787 Roy carried his 
triangulation from the Hounslow base to the 
Kentish coast, and on 23 Sept.met the French 
commissioners at Dover, and, after a confer- 
ence with them, the observations connecting 
the English with the French triangulations 
were made from both sides of the Channel. 
A base of verification, 28,535 feet long, was 
measured on Romney Marsh under Roy’s 
direction, and found to differ only twenty- 
eight inches from its calculated length as 
determined by the triangulations of the 
Hounslow base. Roy continued in 1788 
and the following year the observation of 
a great number of secondary triangles, which 
became the foundation of the topographical 
survey of Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kent. He wrote for the Royal Society ‘ An 
Account of the Trigonometrical Operations by 
which the Distance between the Meridians 
of the Royal Observatories of Greenwich and 
Paris has been determined ;’ but Roy’s health 
had failed, and he was able to give it only 
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and the north coast of France, in order to| the leisure which 
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k illness and his military 
avocations permitted. In November 1789 he 
was obliged to goto Lisbon for the winter, re- 
turning to England in April 1790. He 
died suddenly at his house in Argyll Street, 
London, while correcting the proof-sheets of 
the above-mentioned paper, on 1 July 1790. 

Roy left ready for the printer his ‘ Military 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain, and 
particularly their Ancient System of Castra- 
metation illustrated from Vestiges of the 
Camps of Agricola existing there.” His exe- 
cutors presented the manuscript to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, who published it at the 
expense of the society, in a handsome folio 
volume, in 1793. 

In addition to the works enumerated 
above, there are in the British Museum the 
following maps and plans drawn by Roy be- 
tween 1762and 1766: Roman Post at Ardoch; 
Culloden House; Roman Camp, Dalginross, 
Glenearn; Esk River; Kent, New Romney 
to North Foreland; Louisbourg; Milford 
Haven; Roman Temple at Netherby, Cum- 
berland; Strathgeth Roman Post, near Inner- 
peffrey, Strathearn ; Coast of Sussex; South- 
east part of England; Country between 
Guildford and Canterbury; Hindhead to 
Cocking; Lewes Road from Croydon to 
Chailey ; Country from Dorchester to Salis- 
bury; Country from Gloucester to Pem- 
broke ; Marden Castle, near Dorchester. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ Jona- 
than Oldbuck of Monkbarns relates his dis- 
covery of the site of the final conflict be- 
tween Agricola and the Caledonians, and 
reflects on Roy for having permitted the spot 
to escape his industry. 


[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Parish Records of Carluke ; Transactions 
of the Royal Society, vols. lxvii. lxxy. lxxvii. 
lxxx. and Ixxxy.; Dod’s Ann. Reg. 1790; Gent. 
Mag. 1785 and 1790, vols. lv. and Ix.; Weld’s 
Hist. of the Royal Society; Anderson’s Scot- 
tish Nation; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. vol. vii. ; Cornwallis Corre- 
spondence, vol. i.; King’s Warrants; European 
Mag. 1789, vol. xv.; Wright’s Life of Wolfe ; 
Porter’s Hist. of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; 
Portlock’s Life of Major-general Colby; White's 
Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom ; So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 1793.] R. H. V. 


ROYDON, Str MARMADUKE (1583- 
1646), merchant-adventurer, son of Ralph 
Roydon or Rawdon of Rawden Brandesby 
in Yorkshire, by Jane, daughter of John 
Brice of Stillington, was baptised at Bran- 
desby on 20 March 1588. At sixteen years 
of age he went to London, where he was 
apprenticed to Daniel Hall, a Bordeaux 
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merchant, who sent him as his factor to 
France; this gave him a knowledge of 
French (cf, entries in State Papers, Dom. 
1632, 18 April, 15 June, and 18 May). He 
returned to London about 1610 and was 
elected a common councilman. Soon after- 
wards he was presented with the freedom of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, and made cap- 
tain of the city militia. In 1614 he joined 
a mercantile venture to the New England 
coast, sending out two ships under Thomas 
Hunt and John Smith, which sailed from 
the Downs on 3 March 1614. Roydon was 
keenly interested in the discovery of the 
North-West Passage; he was one of the first 
settlers or ‘planters’ in Barbados, where he 
is said to have buried above 10,0002. He 
also adventured to other parts of the West 
Indies and to Spain, Turkey, and the Ca- 
naries in the old world. In 1628-9 he be- 
came M.P. for Aldborough; in the civil war 
he fought on the king’s side, raised a regi- 
ment at his own cost, and took part in the 
defence of Basing House (1643). On 28 Dec. 
of the same year he was knighted. In 1645 

“he was made governor of Faringdon, Berk- 
shire, where he died on 28 April 1646. In 
1611, while a ‘clothworker of All Hallows 
Barking,’ he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Thorowgood of Hoddesdon, Hert- 
fordshire ; his son Thomas fought as a colonel 
in the royal army, and after Marston Moor 
found an asylum in theCanaries. Hisnephew, 
Marmaduke Rawdon [q. v.], lived in his 
house for some years from 1626. 


[Brown’s Genesis of U.S.A. pp. 680, 988 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1627, 1632, 1635, 1638-9, 
1643; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees; Life of 
Marmaduke Rawdon (Camd. Soc.), pp. xvii, 
Xxiii.] C. R. B. 


ROYDON, MATTHEW (7.1580-1622), 
poet, was possibly son of Owen Roydon who 
co-operated with Thomas Proctor in 1578 
in the latter’s ‘Gorgious Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions.’ Owen Roydon signs commen- 
datory verses addressed to the ‘ curious com- 
pany of sycophantes;’ his initials, ‘O. R.,’ are 
attached to the first-poem in the work itself, 
and he doubtless was responsible for many 
of the pieces that immediately follow. There 
were Roydon families settled in Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, and Norfolk, but to which branch 
Owen and Matthew Roydon belonged is 
doubtful. The latter is doubtless identical 
with ‘Mathew Royden’ who graduated 
M.A. at Oxford on 7 July 1580. He was 
soon afterwards a prominent figure in lite- 
rary society in London, and grew intimate 
witb the chief poets of the day, including 
Sidney, Marlowe, Spenser, Lodge, and Chap- 


man. His friendship with Sidney he com- 
memorated in his‘ Elegie, or Friends passion 
for his Astrophill, a finely conceived poem 
on Sidney’s death. It was first published in 
the ‘Phoenix Nest,’ 1598, and was printed 
with Spenser’s ‘Astrophel’ in Spenser's 
‘Colin Clout,’ 1595; and it reappears in all 
later editions of Spenser’s works. In Nashe’s 
‘Address to the gentlemen students of both 
universities,’ prefixed to Greene’s ‘ Arcadia’ 
(1587), Roydon is mentioned with Thomas 
Achlow and George Peele as ‘men living 
about London who are most able to provide 
poetry.” Roydon, Nashe proceeds, ‘ hath 
shewed himselfe singular in the immortall 
epitaph of his beloued “ Astrophell,” besides 
many other most absolute comike inuentions 
(made more publike by euery mans praise, 
then they can bee by my speech).’ Francis 
Meres, in his ‘ Palladis Tamia’ (1598), de- 
scribes Roydon as worthy of comparison with 
the great poets of Italy. Apart from his 
elegy on Sidney, the only other compositions 
by Roydon in print are some verses before 
Thomas Watson’s ‘ Sonnets’ (1581), and be- 
fore Sir George Peckham’s ‘True Reporte’ 
(1583), 

Meanwhile Roydon fell under the fascina- 
tion of Marlowe, and he, Harriot, and Wil- 
liam Warner are mentioned among those 
companions of the dramatist who shared his 
freethinking proclivities (ef. Harl. MS. 7042 
f. 206; and arts. MarLown, CHRISTOPHER, 
and RaLEcH, Str WALTER). Another of his 
literary friends, Chapman, dedicated to him 
his ‘Shadow of Night’ in 1594, and Ovid’s 
‘Banquet of Sence’ in 1595. In the former 
dedication Chapman recalls how he first 
learned from ‘ his good Mat’ of the devotion 
to learning of the earls of Derby and North- 
umberland and of ‘the heir of Hunsdon.’ 
John Davies of Hereford addressed to Roy- 
don highly complimentary verse in the ap- 
pendix to his ‘Scourge of Folly,’ 1611. 

In later life Roydon seems to have entered 
the service of Robert Radcliffe, fifth earl of 
Sussex, a patron of men of letters. Robert 
Armin [q. v.], when dedicating his ‘ Italian 
Taylor and his Boy’ (1609) to Lady Had- 
dington, the Earl of Sussex’s daughter, refers 
to Roydon as ‘a poetical light . . . which 
shines not in the world as it is wisht, but yet 
the worth of its lustre is known.” Armin 
expressed the hope that ‘that pen-pleading 
poet, grave for years and knowledge, Maister 
Mathew Roidin,’ may ‘live and die beloved’ 
in the Earl of Sussex’s service. This friendly 
hope does not seem to have been realised. 
The poet fell on evil days in old age, and ap- 
pealed for charity to Edward Alleyn, the actor 
and founder of Dulwich Hospital. From 
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Alleyn he received 8d. in 1618, and 6d. in| 


1622 (CoLLisr, Memoirs of Alleyn, p. 155). 
The poet should doubtless be distinguished 
from Matthew Roydon who became fourth 
minor canon in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1603, 
and was still holding the office in 1621. 
[Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum in Addit. 
MS. 24487 ff. 294-5; Armin’s Nest of Ninnies 
(Shakespeare Soc. 1842), p. xviii; Brydges’s 
Restituta, ii. 51-4.] Ss. L. 


ROYLE, JOHN FORBES (1799-1858), 
surgeon and naturalist, only son of Captain 
William Henry Royle, in the service of the 


East India Company, was born at Cawnpore | 


in 1799. His father dying while John was 
a child, the latter was educated at the Edin- 
burgh high school, and was destined for the 
army; but while waiting at the Hast India 
Company’s military academy at Addiscombe 
for an appointment, he became a pupil of Dr. 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q. v.], under whom 
he acquired so strong a taste for natural 
history, and especially botany, that he de- 
clined a military appointment. Having ob- 
tained his diploma, he became assistant sur- 
geon in the service of the company. In 
1819 he went out to Calcutta, was placed 
on the medical staff of the Bengal army, and 
stationed first at Dumdum, but was subse- 
quently sent to various parts of Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces. In 1823 he 
was chosen superintendent of the garden 
at Saharunpore having at the same time 
medical charge of the station at that place. 
With characteristic energy he in a short 
time effected salutary reforms in the admini- 
stration of the garden. Unable to absent 
himself from his duties, he employed col- 
lectors, and brought together a valuable col- 
lection of economic plants. He examined 
the drugs sold at the bazaars in India, and 
identified them with the medicines used by 
the Greeks. Royle also undertook single- 
handed a series of meteorological observa- 
tions, and obtained excellent data for deter- 
mining the meteorological conditions of the 
climate, and for fixing one of the standard 
stations. In 1831 he returned to England 
with his collections. The results of his re- 
searches he published in his ‘Illustrations 
of the Botany and other Branches of the 
Natural History of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1839. Here he 
recommended the introduction of cinchona 
plants into India, and his suggestion was ap- 
proved by the governor-general of India in 
1852. Next year Royle drew up a valuable 
report on the subject, but it was not until 
1860, two years after his death, that the 
scheme was carried out by Sir Clements 
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Markham (Marxuam, Perwian Bark, pp. 
72, 80-3). 

In 18837, on the retirement of Dr, John 
Ayrton Paris [q. v.], Royle was appointed 
professor of materia medica in King’s Col- 
lege, London. He was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1837, and of the Linnean 
Society in 1833, and served on their councils. 
He was also elected a fellow, and acted as 
secretary, of the Geological and of the Royal 
Horticultural societies. He was one of the 
founders of the Philosophical Club in 1847, 

A warm and active supporter of industrial 
exhibitions, he was one of the commissioners 
for the city of London in the 1851 exhibition, 
and was selected to superintend the oriental 
department of the Paris exhibition of 1855, 
when he was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

In 1888 a special department of correspon- 
dence relating to vegetable productions had 
been founded at the East India House in 
London, and placed under Royle’s charge. 
The formation and arrangement of the tech- 
nical museum in connection with this under- 
taking he had just completed at his death, 
which took place on 2 Jan. 1858, at Heath- 
field Lodge, Acton. Royle married, about 
1837, a daughter of Edward Solly. 

Asa botanist, Royle’s careful and laborious 
habits and accuracy of observation gave 
authority to his writings. He was especially 
successful as a writer on technical subjects. 

In addition to the work already named, 
Royle was author of: 1. ‘An Essay on the 
Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, &c., 8vo, 
London, 1887; German translation, Cassel, 
1839. 2. ‘Essay on the Productive Re- 
sources of India,’ 8vo, London, 1840. 3.‘ Me- 
dical Education: a Lecture,’ &c., 16mo, 
London, 1845. 4. ‘A Manual of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,’ 16mo, London, 
1847. 5. ‘On the Culture and Commerce 
of Cotton in India and elsewhere,’ &c., 8vo, 
London, 1851. 6. ‘The Arts and Manufac- 
tures of India’ (one of the ‘ Lectures on the 
Results of the Great Exhibition,’ Ser. 1), 
8vo, London, 1852. 7. ‘ Lecture on Indian 
Fibres fit for Textile Fabrics, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1854. 8. ‘The Fibrous Plants of India 
fitted for Cordage,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1855. 
9. ‘Review of the Measures which have been 
adopted in India for the improved Culture 
of Cotton,’ 8vo, London, 1857. He also con- 
tributed many papers on similar subjects and 
on natural history to scientific publications 
between 1831 and 18651, and wrote articles 
for the ‘Penny Cyclopsedia’ and Kitto’s ‘Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical Literature.’ 

[Proc. of Royal Soe. ix. 547; Proc. of Linn. 
Soe. 1858, p. xxxi; Imp. Dict. Univ. Biogr.: 
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Brit. Mus. Cat.; Royal Soc. Cat.; Dodwell and 
Myles’s Army Lists; English Cyclopedia ; 
Britten and Boulger’s English Botanists. | 

B. B. 


ROYSTON, RICHARD (1599-1686), 
bookseller to Charles I, Charles II, and 
James II, born in 1599, was charged by John 
Wright, parliamentary printer, on 31 July 
1645, as being the ‘constant factor for all scan- 
dalous books and papers against the proceed- 
ings of parliament’ (House of Lords Papers, 
ap. Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. pp. 71-2). 
Royston was confined to the Fleet prison, 
and petitioned on 15 Aug. for release (2b. p. 
74). In 1646 he published Francis Quarles’s 
‘ Judgment and Mercie for afilicted Soules,’ 
and wrote and signed the dedication ad- 
dressed to Charles I. In 1648 appeared, 
‘printed for R. Royston in Ivie Lane,’ the 
first edition of Eixay Baowuxn, of which 
about fifty impressions were issued within 
six months (cf. Aumack, Bibliography of the 
King’s Book, 1896, and art. GAUDEN, JoHN). 
On 23 May 1649 Royston had entered to him 
in the register of the Company of Stationers 
‘The Papers which passed at Newcastle be- 
twixt his sacred Majesty and Mr. Henderson 
concerning the change of church govern- 
ment’ (EK. ALmaox, p. 18). He was examined 
in October 1649 for publishing a ‘ virulent 
and scandalous pamphlet,’ and bound in 
sureties to ‘make appearance when required 
and not to print or sell any unlicensed and 
scandalous books and pamphlets’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1649-50, pp. 362, 524). He 
came before the council of state again in 
1653 for a similar offence (2. 1653-4, pp. 
191, 195, 437). On 29 Nov. 1660 Charles 
granted to him the monopoly of printing 
the works of Charles I, in testimony of his 
fidelity and loyalty, and ‘ of the great losses 
and troubles he hath sustained in the print- 
ing and publishing of many messages and 
papers of our said Blessed Father, especially 
those most excellent discourses and solilo- 
quies by the name of Eixay Baowuxn’ (AL- 
MACK, pp. 119, 187). On 6 May 1663 
Charles II took the unusual course of ad- 
dressing a letter to the Company of Sta- 
tioners to request the admission as an as- 
sistant of ‘Mr. R. Royston, an ancient 
member of this company and his Majesty’s 
bookseller, but not of the livery’ (7. p. 20). 
As king’s bookseller Royston caused the 
stock of Richard Alleine’s ‘ Vindiciz Pietatis’ 
(1664, &c.) to be seized in 1665 for being 
published without license, but afterwards 
purchased the stock as waste-paper from the 
royal kitchen, bound the copies, and sold 
them. For this he was reprimanded by the 
privy council (TimpeRLey, Encyclopedia, p. 


543). Royston had a further proof of the 
goodwill of the king on 29 Sept. 1666, when 
he had a grant of 300/. in compassion for 
losses sustained in the late fire (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1666-7, p. 167). 

‘ Orthodox Roystone,’ as Dunton calls him 
(Life and Errors, 1818, i. 292), was master 
of the Company of Stationers in 1673 and 
1674, and bequeathed plate to the company. 
He died in 1686 in his eighty-sixth year, 
and was buried in Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. An inscription in the south aisle of 
the church describes him as ‘bookseller to 
three kings,’ and also commemorates his 
granddaughter Elizabeth and daughter Mary 
(d. 1698), who married Richard Chiswell the 
elder [q. v.], the bookseller. 

[Timperley’s Encyclopedia, 1842, pp. 543, 
569; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. iv. ; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, i. 522, 524, iii. 598; 
ef. art. Quartzs, Francis. ] H.R. T. 


RUADHAN (d. 585?), Irish saint, son 
of Fergus, was a native of the south of Ire- 
land, and seventh in descent from Eoghan 
Mor, son of Oilioll Olum, king of Munster. 
He studied at Clonard, co. Meath, in the 
school of St. Finnian [q. v.], and his chief 
fellow-students were Ciaran [q.v.] of Clon- 
macnoise, Ciaran [q.v.] of Saigir, Columba 
[q.v.] of lona, Brandan of Birr, and Cainnech. 
Ruadhan’s place was after Cainnech (De Tr7- 
bus Ordinibus Sanctorum Hibernia e codice 
Salmanticensi, col. 164; Acta Sancti Finniant, 
col. 200). After wandering for a time, he 
settled in a wood from which a wild boar had 
darted out on his approach, and there founded 
the religious community of Lothra. The ruins 
of a Dominican abbey which succeeded his 
foundation may still be seen there, aboutthree 
miles from the Shannon, in the barony of 
Lower Ormond, co. Tipperary. St. Brandan 
of Birr was so near that each saint could 
hear the other’s bell, and Brandan consented 
to retaove. Ruadhan perambulated the 
country bell in hand, and was reported to 
have raised the dead (cap. 5), healed the 
sick (cap. 6), discovered hidden treasure 

cap. 6), fed his community miraculously 
cap. 11), imparted a knowledge of medicine 
by his blessing (cap. 9), and performed many 
other wonders. His protection of a fugitive 
who had slain, after just provocation, the 
herald of Diarmait Mac Cearbhaill, king of 
Ireland, led to a dispute with the king, who 
carried the malefactor to Tara from Lothra, 
where he was in sanctuary. Ruadhan and 
his community followed, and the king and 
saint entered upon a disputation, in which 
each cursed the other four times. The 
saint’s second imprecation was that Tara 
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should, after Diarmait’s time, be abandoned 
for ever. In the end the king agreed to give 
back the fugitive to Ruadhan on payment 
of an eric for his herald of thirty horses. 
All the Irish chronicles agree that Tara was 
never occupied after the time of Diarmait 
Mac Cearbhaill, while the extensive earth- 
works still visible there, as well as the uni- 
versal agreement of Irish literature on the 

oint, prove that up to that period it had 
ong been the seat of the chief king of Ire- 
land. The reign of Diarmait Mac Cearbhaill 
was the time of the first epidemics of Cron 
Chonaill, afterwards called Buidhe Chonaill, 
which was probably the oriental plague. 
Great multitudes died of it, and its ravages 
may account for the abandonment of Tara at 
that time. In later literature it is generally 
attributed tothe curse of Ruadhan. Dramatic 
accounts of the proceedings of Ruadhan and 
the other saints at Tara on this occasion, and 
their fasting against the king, are to be found 
in the story of Aedh Baclamh in the ‘ Book 
of MacCarthy Riach’ (Lismore), a manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, and in the 
‘Life of St. Molaissi,’ in a sixteenth-century 
manuscript (Addit. 18205 in the British 
Museum), both of which are printed, with 
translations by 8S. H. O'Grady, in ‘Silva 
Gadelica.’ The life of Ruadhan in the ‘Codex 
Salmanticensis’ represents him as in oc- 
casional communication with his contem- 
porary, Columba. He died at Lothra, and 
its abbots were known as his successors. 
His feast is kept on 15 April. 

[Martyrology of Donegal, ed. O’Donovan and 
Reeves, 1864; Acta Sanctorum Hibernie ex 
codice Salmanticensi, ed. De Smedt and De 
Backer, 1888; S. H. O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, 
1892; Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, 
ed. W. Stokes (sub. Findian), 1890; Book of 
Leinster, facsimile, Dublin, 1880; Book of Bally- 
mote, photograph, Dublin, 1887; Annala Riog- 
hachta Eireann, ed. O’Donovan, vol.i.; G. Petrie’s 
History and Antiquities of Tara, 1839 ; Colgan’s 
Acta Sanctorum Hibernie, vols. i. ii, Louvain, 
1645 and 1647.] N. M. 


RUD, THOMAS (1668-1783), antiquary, 
baptised at Stockton on 2 Jan. 1667-8, was 
son of Thomas Rud (1641-1719), curate of 
Stockton, afterwards vicar of Norton and 
rector of Long Newton, all in the county of 
Durham, whomarried at Stockton,on13 Nov. 
1666, Alice, daughter of Thomas Watson of 
Stockton. From Durham grammar school he 
was admitted as subsizar at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 2 Feb. 1683-4, and graduated 
B.A. 1687, M.A. 1691. From 1697 to 1699 
he was the master of his old school at Dur- 
ham, and from 1699 to 1710 he was head 
master at Newcastle grammar school and 
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master of St. Mary’s Hospital. In 1707 
he printed at Cambridge a Latin syntax 
and prosody compiled for the use of his 
scholars, 

In 1711 Rud returned to Durham, where 
he was instituted to the vicarage of St. 
Oswald (1 Sept.); he received in the same 
year the posts of lecturer of holy-day sermons 
in the cathedral and librarian to the dean 
and chapter. He was promoted in 1725 to 
the vicarage of Northallerton, and held with 
it, from June 1729, the rectory of Washing- 
ton, co. Durham. He was collated, on 9 July 
1728, as prebendary of the fifth stall at Ripon 
collegiate church, and retained these prefer- 
ments until his death. He died on 17 March 
1732-8. His wife was Isabel, daughter of 
Cuthbert Hendry of Shincliffe, near Durham, 
and they had several children. 

Rud compiled with-much labour and 
learning, and with beautiful penmanship, a 
catalogue of the manuscripts at Durham 
Cathedral, which he completed at North 
Allerton on 15 Sept. 1727. It was printed 
for the dean and chapter under the editorship 
of the Rev. James Raine [q. v.], and with an 
appendix by him, in 1825. To Rud Raine 
owed much of the material embodied in the 
latter’s ‘Catalogi veteres Librorum Eccl. 
Cathedralis Dunelm,’ (Surtees Soc. 1838). 

To Thomas Bedford’s edition of the treatise 
of Symeon of Durham, ‘ De exordio atque pro- 
cursu Dunhelmensis ecclesiz ’ (1732), there 
was prefixeda Latin dissertation (pp. i-xxxv) 
by Rud, proving, in opposition to the views 
of Selden, that Symeon of Durham, and not 
Turgot, was its author. Rud’s copy of this 
work, with the errors of the press corrected, 
and with some important additions, ulti- 
mately passed to Dr. Raine (Surtees Soc. vii. 
149-50). Rudcontributed tothe two volumes 
of ‘Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, 
Ancient and Modern,’ which were edited by 
Dr. Jortin in 1731-2, several articles signed 
T. R., chiefly relating to the Arundelian 
marbles. A copy of Beza’s New Testament 
(1582), at the British Museum, has many 
manuscript notes by Rud. 

[Halkett and Laing’s Anon. Lit. ii. 1625-8 ; 
Ripon Church Memorials, ii. 315-16 (Surtees 
Soe. 1886); Preface to Cat. of Durham MSS. 
1825 (by Rev. W. N. Darnell) ; Surtees’s Dur- 
ham, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 107 (pedigree of family) ; 
Brand’s Newcastle, i. 84, 95; Nichols’s Illustr. 
of Lit. History, v. 121-2; information from 
Dr. Aldis Wright.] W. P. C. 


RUDBORNE or RODEBURNE, 
THOMAS (d. 1442), bishop of St. Davids, 
probably a native of Rodbourne, Wiltshire, 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
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where he was bursar 1399-1400, and was 
proctor of the university in 1399 and 1401. 
In 1411 he was with others appointed by 
the university to examine the doctrines of 
Wiclif, and was presented to the living of 
Deeping, Lincolnshire. Having been col- 
lated to the archdeaconry of Sudbury in 
1413, he the same year exchanged that office 
for the deanery of the collegiate church of 
Tamworth. He was elected warden of 
Merton in 1416, and apparently resigned the 
following year, when heaccompanied Henry V 
to Normandy as one of his chaplains. In 
1419 he was admitted prebendary of Sarum, 
and in 1420 was elected chancellor of the 
university of Oxford. Being provided by 
papal bull to the bishopric of St. Davids in 
1433, he was consecrated on 31 Jan. 1484. 
In 1486 Henry VI, whose chaplain he was, 
nominated him for election to the see of Ely, 
but the monks would not elect him. He 
built the tower over the gate of Merton 
College, and gave books to the library and 
to the library of the university. He died in 
1442. His character is said to have been 
good and his manners affable, and he is 
described as an eminent divine, mathemati- 
cian, and historian. He was a correspondent 
of Thomas Netter or Walden [q.v.] The 
works attributed to him are a book of letters 
to Thomas Netter (Waldensis) and others, 
to which a reference is made by his name- 
sake Thomas Rudborne (fi. 1460) [q. v.], 
monk of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, in the 
‘Prologus in Historiam suam Minorem’ 
(Anglia Sacra, 1. 287), and a chronicle not 
now known to exist. 


[Brodrick’s Mem. of Merton Coll. pp. 16, 38, 
158, 221 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ; Godwin, De Presu- 
libus Angl. p. 583; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic. 
i, 297, ii. 492, ed. Hardy; Wood’s Hist. and 
Antiq. of Oxford, 11. ii. 917, ed. Gutch; Bale’s 
Seriptt. cent. vil. 53; Pits, De Angliz Scriptt. 
p. 599; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 645.] W. H. 


RUDBORNE, THOMAS (J. 1460), his- 
torian, was a monk of St. Swithun’s, Win- 
chester, and not, as Bale and others follow- 
ing him state, of the monastery of Hyde or 
Newminster. His date is fixed by references 
in his works (see Oup1n, De Scriptt. Eccles. 
iii. cols, 2722-5). He states that he was al- 
lowed to use the records of Durham Cathedral 
through the courtesy of Robert Neville 
(1404-1457) [q. v.], who was bishop there 
between 1438 and 1457. He alludes to his 
namesake, Thomas Rudborne (d. 1442) [q.v.], 
the bishop of St. David’s, but no relationship 
has been traced between them. 

He was author of: 1. ‘Annales Breves 
Kcclesize Wintoniensis a Brutoad Henricum 


Vi regem,’ This was written in 1440, and 
was apparently a sketch, and not an epitome, 
of his larger work, the ‘ Historia Major.’ It 
was extant in Cotton MS. Galba A. xv., of 
which only a few unintelligible fragments 
now remain. Wharton called it the ‘Historia 
Minor,’ and used it to fill in some of the blanks 
in the ‘Historia Major.’ 2, ‘Historia Major, 
lib. v.,’ which was completed in 1454, and 
printed by Wharton in his ‘Anglia Sacra,’ 1. 
179-286, from two manuscripts, one being 
Cod. 183 in Lambeth Library, and the other 
in Corpus Christi Library, Cambridge; neither 
of these manuscripts isperfect, and Wharton’s 
edition ends with the reign of Stephen. Dis- 
tinct from both of these appears to be 3. 
‘Chronica Thome Rudborn monachi ecclesize 
Wintoniensis a Bruto ad annum 18 Henrici 
TIT’ [1234], a copy of which, in a sixteenth- 
century hand, is extant in Cotton MS. Nero 
A. xvil.; this manuscript was compiled by 
the author, at the request of his fellow-monks, 
from the works of Gildas, Beda, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Matthew Paris, Thomas Rud- 
born, bishop of St. David’s, whose chronicle 
is now lost, and other writers. According 
to Bernard, a copy of it was No. 25 among 
the manuscripts of Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
[q. v.] Oudin also states that among the 
Ashmolean manuscripts was ‘ Additio Chro- 
nice Wintoniensis perfratrem Thomam Rud- 
born monachum §. Swithini, scilicet, Genea- 
logia comitum Warwicensium;’ but the 
only work of Rudborn’s now extant in that 
collection is ‘Appendix e Thoma Rudborn 
de rege Oswio et fundatione eccl. Lichefeld ’ 
(Brack, Cat. Ashmolean MSS. p. 770). In 
Cotton MS. Claudius B. vi1.i.is ‘ Excerptae 
Breviario Chronicorum Thome Rudborn mo- 
nachi Wintoniensis de Matilda filia Malcolmi 
regis Scotorum.’ Rudborne’s must be distin- 
guished from the earlier ‘Annales de Win- 
tonia,’ printed by H. R. Luard in the Rolls 
Series. 

[Oudin gives a long disquisition on Rudborne’s 
works in his Seriptt. Eccl. iii. cols. 2722-5; 
Leland’s Comment. de Scriptt.; Bale, vii. 95; 
Pits, p. 668; Fabricius’s Bibl. Latinitatis Medii 
avi, vi. 728; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 
645-6 ; Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. pp.xxvi- 
xxviii, 179-286 ; Cave’s Scriptt. Eccl. 1. ii. 161; 
Bernard’s Cat. of MSS. passim; Cat. Cottonian 
MSS.; Black’s Cat. Ashmolean MSS.; Hardy’s 
Descr. Cat. of Materials; Annales de Wintonia, 
ed. Luard, pp. xiv, 25, and Liber de Hyda, ed. 
Edwards, pp. xxiv, xxvi, xxxix, xli, in Rolls 
Ser. ; Chevalier’s Répertoire ; Chalmers’s Biogr, 
Dict. ; Darling’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit.] A. F. P. 


RUDD, ANTHONY (1549 ?-1615), bishop 
of St. David’s, born in Yorkshire in 1549 or 
1550, was admitted socius minor at Trinity 
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Se ee a 
_ College, Cambridge, on 6 Sept. 1569, and | David, 1717; Archdeacon Yardley’s MS. Me- 


soctus major on 7 April 1570, having gra- | nevia Sacra, 


duated B.A. 1566-7 and M.A. 1570. He 
became B.D. 1577, and incorporated in that 
degree at Oxford on 9 July of the same year. 
He proceeded D.D. at Cambridge in 1583. 
He was installed dean of Gloucester on 
10 Jan. 1584. Rudd was chosen bishop of 
__St. David’s early in 1594. He was conse- 
crated by Whitgift at Lambeth on 9 June 
1594, when his age was stated to be forty- 
five. He was ‘a most excellent preacher, 
whose sermons were very acceptable to Queen 
Elizabeth,’ and the queen on one occasion, 
after hearing him preach, told Whitgift to 
tell him that he should be his successor in the 
archbishopric. Whitgift’ gave Rudd the 
queen’s message, and though ‘too mortified 
a man intentionally to lay a train to blow 
up this archbishop-designed,’ he assured the 
bishop of St. David’s that the queen best 
liked ‘ plain sermons, which came home to 
her heart’ (FULLER, Church History, bk. x. 
p-. 69). When Rudd next preached, in 1596, 
he alluded to the queen’s age, her wrinkles, 
andthe approach of death, whereat her majesty 
was highly displeased, and he lost all chance 
of further preferment. 

In his administration of his diocese he 
‘wrought much on the Welsh by his wis- 
dom and won their affection ;’ but he built 
up a property for his children by his thrift 
and by leases of ecclesiastical property 
(Futter; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 10 Jan. 
1598). He was one of the bishops sum- 
moned to the Hampton Court conference. 
He opposed the oath framed against simony 
in the convocation of 1604, on the ground 
that the patron, as well as the clerk, should 
be obliged to take it (FULLER, Church His- 
tory, x. 28). He supplied the government 
from time to time with evidence touching the 
recusants in his diocese (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 2 Nov. 1611). He died on 7 March 
1614-15, leaving three sons—Antony, Ro- 
bert, and Richard—and was buried with his 
wife, Anne Dalton, in the church of Llan- 
gathen, Carmarthenshire (in which parish he 
had purchased ‘a good estate’), where a fine 
tomb, with life-size figures, commemorates 
them both. His will, dated 25 Jan. 1614, 
leaves many charitable bequests. The Llan- 
gathen estate continued in his family till 
1701. 

Rudd published four sermons preached at 
court before Queen Elizabeth. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxonienses and Fasti; Baker 
MSS., Trinity College, Cambridge ; State Papers, 
Dom.; Fuller’s Church History; Register of the 
University of Oxford, ed. Andrew Clark; Browne 
Willis’s Survey of the Cathedral Church of St. 
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and other manuscripts belonging 
to the Chapter of St. David’s Cathedral.] 
Wrobel, 
RUDD, SAYER (d. 1757), divine, was 
assistant in 1716,‘when very young,’ to the 
baptist church at Glasshouse Street, London. 
Later he was a member of Edward Wallen’s 
church at Maze Pond, Southwark. There he 
was publicly set apart for the ministry, with 
laying on of hands, on 2 July 1725, as suc- 
cessor to Thomas Dewhurst at Turner’s Hall, 
Philpot Lane, London, In 1727 the congre- 
gation of the baptist chapel in Devonshire 
Square was united with his own, which 
removed to Devonshire Square. In April 
1733 he became much unsettled in mind, 
and applied to his congregation for leave to 
visit Paris. This being refused, he ‘took 
French leave.’ At this-time he offered his 
services as preacher to the quakers, apparently 
having failed to grasp their leading principle 
of unpaid ministry. He then applied to the 


lord chancellor for admission into the esta- 


blished church, but his ambition being be- 
yond the living of 60/. per annum, which was 
offered him, he finally studied midwifery 
under Grégoire and Dussé of Paris, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.D. at Leyden. On 
returning to London he had some practice, 
and attended and took down in shorthand 
the lectures of Sir Richard Manningham 
[q-v.] One of these, ‘The certain Method 
to know the Disease,’ he published at London 
in 1742, 4to. 

Meanwhile the Calvinistic baptist board 
accused him of unitarianism, and issued a 
minute against him. He defended himself 
in three ‘ Letters,’ published 1784, 1735, and 
1736, and in ‘Impartial Reflections,’ Lon- 
don, 1735, 8vo. The board, which met at 
Blackwell’s Coffee House, Queen Street, dis- 
owned him on 26 Feb. 1735. He then preached 
for two years at a church built for him in 
Snow’s Fields by Mrs. Ginn. After her death 
in 1788 he conformed to the established 
church, and was presented by Archbishop 
Potter to the living of Walmer, Kent, and 
in 1752 to the vicarage of Westwell in the 
same county. He then lived near Deal, and 
kept a school. Rudd died at Deal on 6 May 
1757. 

Besides many separate sermons he pub- 
lished: 1, * An Elegiac Essay on the Death 
of John Noble,’ London, 1730, 8vo. 2. ‘Poems 
onthe Death of Thomas Hollis,’ London, 1731, 
8vo. 8. ‘An Essay towards a New Expli- 
cation of the Doctrines of the Resurrection, 
Millennium, and Judgment,’ London, 1734, 
8vo. 4. ‘Six Sermons on the Existence of 
Christ’s Human Spirit or Soul,’ 1740, 8y¥0. 
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5. ‘ Defense of the Plain Account of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper by Bishop Hoad- 
ley,’ London, 1748, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1752, 8vo. 
6. ‘The Negative of that Question whether 
the Archangel Michael, &c. In a Letter to 
Robert Clayton, the Bishop of Clogher,’ 
London, 1758, 8vo. 7. ‘Prodromus, or Ob- 
servations on the English Letters. An at- 
tempt to reform our Alphabet and regulate 
our Spelling,’ London, 1755, 8vo. 


[Wilson’s Hist. of Dissenting Churches, i. 
145, 439, iv. 42, 280-2; Christian Examiner, vi. 
95; Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, iv. 175; works 
above mentioned; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ii. 8209; 
Nichols’s Lit, Illustr. iv. 189-99; Gent. Mag. 
1757, p. 241.] CHETS: 


RUDD, THOMAS (1584 P-1656), cap- 
tain, military engineer, and mathematician, 
eldest son of Thomas Rudd of Higham 
Ferrars, Northamptonshire, was born in 
1583 or 1584. He served during his earlier 
years as a military engineer in the Low 
Countries, where he distinguished himself. 
On 10 July 1627 Charles I, having sent for 
him, appointed him ‘chief engineer of all 
castles, forts, and fortifications within Wales,’ 
at a salary of 2407. per annum. Subsequently 
he was appointed the king’s principal engi- 
neer for fortifications, and in 1635 he visited 
Portsmouth in this capacity to settle a ques- 
tion between the governor and the admiralty 
as to the removal of some naval buildings 
which interfered with proposed fortifications. 
In 1638 he visited Guernsey and Jersey at the 
request of the governors, the Earl of Danby 
and Sir Thomas Jermyn, to survey the castles 
in those islands and report upon them to the 
board of ordnance. 

In February of the following year Rudd 
petitioned the board of ordnance for the pay- 
ment of arrears of salary, amounting to over 
1,3007. In June the board recommended the 
petition for the favourable consideration of 
the council, mentioning Rudd’s services in 
commendatory terms, and observing that, 
‘notwithstanding his old age, he was still 
willing to hazard his life in the king’s ser- 
vice.’ In April, having been employed in 
making a survey of the Portsmouth defences, 
he recommended that they should be recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of 4,956/. 

In June Rudd went to Dover to superin- 
tend the repairs to the harbour and to the 
Archcliffe bulwark or fort, and in October he 
reported to the council that the works were 
delayed for want of funds, and suggested that 
the revenues of the harbour, as well as the 
dues, should be devoted to the maintenance 
of the harbour and fort. To this the council 
essented on 29 May 1640, and on 31 Dec. fol- 
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lowing directed all mayors, sheriffs, and 
justices to impress workmen in and about 
London and elsewhere for the works at 
Dover, which had been intrusted to Rudd. 

In October 1640 Rudd went to Ports- 
mouth to finish the fortifications, on the 
special application of Colonel Goring, the 
governor, and he divided his attention dur- 
ing 1641 between Portsmouth and Dover. 
The work at Portsmouth was retarded for 
want of funds, and in January 1642 the go- 
vernor demanded stores, and leave to use 
materials for fortification, according to 
Rudd’s survey of the previous year. Rudd 
served as chief engineer on the royalist side 
throughout the civil war, and in 1655 his 
estate at Higham Ferrars was decimated on 
an assessment for the payment of the militia, 
as a punishment for his adherence to the 
royalist cause. He died in 1656, aged 72, 
and was buried in Higham Ferrars church, 
where several epitaphs composed by himself 
were inscribed on his tomb. Rudd was thrice 
married: first, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Castle of Glatton, Huntingdonshire ; 
secondly, to Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Doyley of Overbury Hall, Suffolk; and 
thirdly, to Sarah, daughter of John Rolt of 
Milton Ernes, Bedfordshire. He left an only 
daughter, Judith, by his third wife; she mar- 
ried, first a kinsman, Anthony Rudd, and 
secondly, Goddard Pemberton, and died on 
23 March 1680 (Bripexs, Northamptonshire, 
ii, 176-7). 

Rudd was the author of ‘Practical Geo- 
metry,’ in two parts, London, 1650, and ‘ Eu- 
clides Elements of Geometry, the first six 
Books in a compendious form contrasted and 
demonstrated, whereunto is added the Mathe- 
matical Preface of Mr. John Dee,’ small 4to, 
London, 1651. He wrote the supplement to 
‘The Compleat Body of the Art Military,’ by 
Lieutenant-colonel Richard Elton, London, 
1650, fol.; 2nd edit. 1659. This supplement 
consists of six chapters, dealing with the 
duties of officers, the marching of troops and 
the art of gunnery, Sir James Turner, in 
his ‘ Pallas Armata’ (1683), refers to another 
work by Rudd, in which he treats of the first 
use of the spade in sieges; but this cannot 
be traced. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library; Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom., 1634-42; Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Oc- 
casional Papers Series, vol. xiii.; Conolly 
Papers; Turner’s Pallas Armata, 1683; List of 
Delinquent Estates decimated within the County 
of Northampton, 1656.] 

RUDDER, SAMUEL (d. 1801), topo- 
grapher, was born at Cirencester, Glouces- 
tershire, where he carried on business as a 
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printer. For many years he collected 
materials for a new history to supersede 
‘The Ancient and Present State of Glouces- 
tershire’ (1712) of Sir R. Atkyns. He 
issued proposals for the publication of his 
book in 1767, but W. Herbert brought out 
a new edition (1768) of Atkyns’s work to 
forestall him. Rudder printed as a speci- 
men of his proposed history ‘ The History 
of the Parish and Abbey of Hales’ (1768), 
and in 1779 published his ‘ New History of 
Gloucestershire’ (Cirencester, folio). Horace 
Walpole, in writing to Cole the antiquary, 
27 Dec. 1779, says that Rudder’s ‘ additions 
to Sir R. Atkyns make it the most sensible 
history of a county we have had yet’ (Letters, 
1858, vii. 299, see also pp. 280, 337). ‘The 
History and Antiquities of Gloucester’ (Ci- 
rencester, 1781, 8vo) is taken from Rudder’s 
larger work, as is also his ‘History of the 
Ancient Town of Cirencester’ (1800, 2nd 
edit.) In 1763 first appeared his ‘ History of 
Fairford Church,’ of which the tenth edition 
is dated 1785. 
Rudder died 15 March 1801, at Chelsea. 


(Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 285; Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions, vi. 897 ; Upcott’s Bibl. Account of English 
Topogr. 1818, i. 250-3.] He RT: 


RUDDIMAN, THOMAS (1674-1757), 
philologist, born in October 1674 in the 
parish of Boyndie, Banffshire, was son of 
James Ruddiman, tenant of the farm of 
Raggel, a strong royalist, and of Margaret, 
daughter of Andrew Simpson, a neighbour- 
ing farmer. Ruddiman gained considerable 
proficiency in classical studies at the parish 
school under George Morison, and when he 
was sixteen he left home, without inform- 
ing his parents, to compete’ at Aberdeen 
for the annual prize given at King’s Col- 
lege for classical learning. On his journey 
he was robbed by gipsies; but persevering 
in his purpose, he gained the prize, and, 
having obtained a bursary, began his studies 
under Professor William Black in November 
1690. He graduated M.A. on 21 June 1694, 
and soon afterwards was chosen tutor to the 
son of Robert Young of Auldbar, Forfar- 
shire. Hewas next appointed schoolmaster 
at Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire, partly by 
Young’said; and there, in1699, Dr. Archibald 
Pitcairne (1652-1713) [q. v.], who happened 
to stay at the village inn, made his acquain- 
tance, and promised to help him if he came 
to Edinburgh. 

On Ruddiman’s arrival at Edinburgh early 
in 1700, Pitcairne procured him employment 
in the Advocates’ Library, where he was 
engaged in arranging books and copying 
papers. On 2 May 1702 he was made 
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assistant librarian, at a salary of 8/. 6s. 8d. 
ayear. His employers were so well satisfied 
that at the end of 1703 they gave him an extra 
allowance of 50/. Scots. Ruddiman also 
earned money by copying documents for the 
Glasgow University, by teaching and re- 
ceiving boarders, and by revising works for 
the booksellers. He received 3/. for thus 
assisting through the press Sir Robert Sib- 


-bald’s ‘Introductio ad Historiam Rerum a 


Romanis gestarum,’ and 5/. for like aid given 
to Sir Robert Spottiswood’s ‘The Practiques 
of the Law of Scotland.’ In 1707 he also 
became a book auctioneer, dealing chiefly in 
learned works and schoolbooks; and in the 
same year he published an edition of Florence 
‘Wilson’s ‘ De Animi Tranquillitate Dialogus,’ 
with anew preface and life of Wilson. This 
was followed in 1709 by an edition of Arthur 
Johnston’s ‘Cantici Solomonis Paraphrasis 
Poetica,’ dedicated to Pitcairne, who pre- 
sented Ruddiman with a silver cup. 

In 1710 Ruddiman saw through the press 
a new folio edition of Gawin Douglas’s trans- 
lation of Virgil’s ‘ Aineid,’ with an elaborate 
glossary by himself. For his labours in 
connection with the undertaking he received 
81. 6s. 8d. He applied for the rectorship 
of Dundee grammar school in 1711, but was 
induced toe remain at the Advocates’ Library 
by the offer of an additional salary of 
307. 6s. 8d. After assisting in preparing 
editions of the works of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden (1711), Abercromby’s ‘ Martial 
Achievements of the Scots Nation’ (1711), 
and John Forrest’s ‘Latin Vocabulary’ 
(1718), Ruddiman published his ‘ Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue,’ 1714, a book which 
passed through fifteen editions in his life- 
time, and supplanted all previous works of 
the kind. On the death of Pitcairne he ne- 
gotiated the sale of his friend’s library to 
Peter the Great, and published, on a single 
sheet, verses ‘In Obitum <A. Pitcarnii, 
1713. 

Ruddiman’s next undertaking was an edi- 
tion of George Buchanan’s works, in two folio 
volumes,‘ Buchanani Opera Omnia,’ 1715, col- 
lected for the first time. In his Latin bio- 
graphical introduction, Ruddiman adversely 
criticised Buchanan’s character and political 
views, a course which involved him in a 
long controversy. A ‘Society of the Scholars 
of Edinburgh, to vindicate that incomparably 
learned and pious author [Buchanan] from 
the calumny of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ was 
started; but their proposal to bring out a 
correct edition of Buchanan under Burman’s 
editorship was not carried out. In the mean- 
time Ruddiman added the printer’s business 
in 1715 to his other occupations, and admitted 
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his youngerbrother, Walter (1687-1770), who 
had been working with the printer Freebairn 
since 1706,asapartner. The first book printed 
by the new firm was the second volume of 
Abercromby’s ‘ Martial Achievements,’ 1715, 
and Ruddiman not infrequently edited or 
revised the works which he printed. He 
mainly devoted himself to schoolbooks and 
works having a ready sale. In 1718 he took 
an active part in founding a literary society 
in Edinburgh, which included the masters 
of the high school, and afterwards Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, and other eminent per- 
sons. Ruddiman helped Thomas Hearne in 
preparing his edition of Fordun’s ‘Scoti- 
chronicon,’ 1722, and Hearne referred to 
him in the preface as his ‘learned friend.’ 
His reputation for scholarship caused him to 
be employed in translating into Latin various 
public papers ; and his notebooks show that 
by 1736 his capital had increased to 1,985/. 

Ruddiman had begun, in 1724, to print 
the revived ‘Caledonian Mercury’ for its 
proprietor, Rolland, and in 1729 he acquired 
the whole interest in that paper, which con- 
tinued in his family until 1772. This perio- 
dical was an organ of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward during the rising of 1745 (History of 
the‘ Mercurius Caledonius,’ Edinburgh, 1861). 
In 1728 Ruddiman and James Davidson 
were appointed printers to the university of 
Edinburgh, the patent running until the 
death of the survivor; and in 1730 Ruddi- 
man, on the death of John Spottiswood, be- 
came chief librarian to the Society of Ad- 
vocates, which he had so long served as 
assistant. The promotion, however, was not 
accompanied by any increase in salary. 

In 1742 he brought out, with the assist- 
ance of Walter Goodall (1706 P-1766) [q.v.], 
the first volume of a catalogue of the Ad- 
vocates’ Library. On 13 Aug. 17389 Ruddi- 
man resigned half of the printing business 
to his son Thomas, and about the same time 
bought, for 300/., a house in Parliament 
Square, close to the Advocates’ Library. 
William Lauder’s ‘ Collection of Sacred 
Poems, 1739, contained three poems by 
Ruddiman, besides notes. In the same year 
he wrote a lengthy introduction for James 
Anderson’s ‘Selectus Diplomatum et Nu- 
mismatum Scotie Thesaurus.’ A transla- 
tion of this introduction was published sepa- 
rately in 1773. In 1740 he wrote, but did 
not print, ‘Critical Remarks upon Peter 
Burman’s Notes on Ovid’s Works,’ and in 
1742 he published a sermon on Psalm xi, 7 
by John Scott, D.D., with a preface by 
himself urging the need of genuine devo- 
tion. 

During the troubles of 1745 Ruddiman 
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lived in retirement in the country, and pube 
lished ‘A Vindication of Mr. George Bu- 
chanan’s Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms 
from the Objections raised against it by Wil- 
liam Benson, esq.’ [see BENson, WILLIAM, 
1682-1754]. He also prepared a ‘Pars 
Tertia’ of his ‘Grammatice Latine Insti- 
tutiones,’ but did not print it, fearing that 
the sale would not cover the expenses. An 
abstract of this work was afterwards added 
to the ‘Shorter Grammar.’ 

In the meantime Ruddiman had become in- 
volved ina controversy with the Rey. George 
Logan [q.v.] on the subject of hereditary 
succession to the throne, arising out of 
Ruddiman’s Jacobitical notes to Buchanan. 
Logan’s ‘ Treatise on Government, showing 
that the Right of the Kings of Scotland to 
the Crown was not strictly and absolutely 
hereditary, against... the learned antiqua- 
rian, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ appeared in 
1746, and was followed by Ruddiman’s ‘ An 
Answer to the Rey. Mr. George Logan’s late 
“Treatise on Government,”’ 1747, Logan’s 
reply, ‘The Finishing Stroke, or Mr. Rud- 
diman self-condemned,’ was answered by 
Ruddiman’s ‘ Dissertation concerning the 
Competition for the Crown of Scotland be- 
tween Lord Robert Bruce and Lord John 
Baliol,’ 1748. In April and May 1749 Logan 
brought out ‘The Doctrine of the Jure- 
Divino-ship of Hereditary indefeasible mo- 
narchy enquired into and exploded, in a 
letter to Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ and ‘A 
Second Letter from Mr. George Logan to 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman.’ In May Ruddi- 
man’s friend, John Love (1695-1750) [q. v.], 
wrote in defence of Buchanan, and was 
answered in July by Ruddiman’s ‘ Ani- 
madversions on a late pamphlet intitled “A 
Vindication of Mr. George Buchanan.”’ On 
Love’s death next year, Ruddiman forgot 
their differences, and eulogised Love in the 
‘Caledonian Mercury.’ 

Ruddiman assisted his friend Ames in the 
‘Typographical Antiquities’ of 1749, and 
published an edition of Livy in four small 
volumes in 1751. But his sight was now fail- 
ing, and early in 1752 he resigned the post of 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, where he 
was succeeded by David Hume (1711-1776) 
[q. v-] In 1753 the attack on Ruddiman 
was resumed in ‘A Censure and Examina- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’s Philological 
Notes on the Works of the great Buchanan,’ 
by James Man [q. v.] Man said that Rud- 
diman was a finished pedant and a furious 
calumniator. Ruddiman, who complained 
that his enemies would not let him pass his 
few remaining years in peace, brought out 
‘ Anticrisis, or a Discussion of a Scurrilous 
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and Malicious Libel published by one Mr. 
James Man,’ 1754; and when the ‘ Monthly 
Review’ in some measure supported Man, 
Ruddiman printed ‘ Audi Alteram Partem, 
or a further Vindication of Mr. Thomas Rud- 
diman’s edition of Buchanan’s Works from 
the many gross and vile reproaches unjustly 
thrown uponit by Mr. James Man,’1756. Soon 
afterwards (19 Jan. 1757) Ruddiman died at 
Edinburgh, in his eighty-third year, and was 
buried inthe Greyfriars churchyard. A tablet 
to his memory was erected in the New Grey- 
friars Church in 1806 by his relative, Dr. 
William Ruddiman. A catalogue of his 
library, which was sold at Edinburgh in 
February 1758, was compiled by Ruddiman 
under the title ‘ Bibliotheca Romana, 1757. 
Two portraits of Ruddiman are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; one is 
anonymous, and the other, perhaps a copy of 
the first, is by the Earl of Buchan. A por- 
trait, engraved by Bartolozzi from a painting 
by De Nune, is given in Chalmers’s ‘ Life of 
Ruddiman.’ 

In 1756 Ruddiman had obtained a patent 
for the sole printing of his ‘ Rudiments’ 
and ‘Latin Grammar.’ In 1758 Rivington 
published a pirated edition of the ‘ Rudi- 
ments ;’ but on being threatened with chan- 
cery proceedings, he handed over all the 
copies to Ruddiman’s widow. The seven- 
teenth edition (twenty thousand copies) was 
printed shortly before Mrs. Ruddiman’s 
death in October 1769, and next year John 
Robertson of Edinburgh printed ten thousand 
copies, contending that the patent of 1756, 
for fourteen years, had expired. The trustees, 
who said they had a right at common law, 
brought an action against Robertson in 1771 
(Information for John Mackenzie of Del- 
vine, &c., trustees, 80 Nov. 1771). In his 
reply Robertson said that much of Ruddi- 
man’s work was taken from older writers 
without alteration. 

Dr. Johnson directed that a copy of the 
‘Rambler’ should be sent to Ruddiman, ‘ of 
whom I hear that his learning is not his 
highest excellence.’ Boswell thought of 
writing a life of Ruddiman, and Johnson 
said, ‘I should take pleasure in helping you 
to do honour to him.’ In 1773 Boswell and 
Johnson visited Laurencekirk, and ‘ respect- 
fully remembered that excellent man and 
eminent scholar,’ Ruddiman, who had taught 
there. 

Ruddiman married thrice : first, in 1701, 
Barbara Scollay, daughter of a gentleman in 
the Orkneys (she died in 1710, and her two 
children, who survived her, died in infancy) ; 
secondly, in 1711, Janet (d. 1727), daughter 
of John Horsburgh, sheriff-clerk of Fifeshire. 
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(Her son Thomas Ruddiman [1714-1747], 
manager of the ‘Caledonian Mercury,’ was 
imprisoned in 1746 as a Jacobite, and died, 
on release, of disease contracted in prison, 
9 Sept. 1747.) Ruddiman married thirdly 
29 Sept. 1729 Anne Smith, daughter of an 
Edinburgh woollendraper, who survived him, 
Ruddiman’s nephew, Walter Ruddiman 
(1719-1781), founded in 1754 a second pub- 
lishing and printing house, owning and issu- 
ing the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,’ 1757-62, the 
‘Weekly Magazine,’ 1768-83,and the ‘Weekly 
Mercury’ from1777. Hewasthefirst patron 
and publisher of Robert Fergusson [q. v.] 


[The Ruddimans in Scotland : their history and 
works, by George Harvey Johnston, 1901; George 
Chalmers’s Life of Thomas Ruddiman, 1794 (dif- 
fuse); Scots Magazine, 1747 p. 455, 1757 p. 54, 
1770p. 458; Notes and Queries, 8rd ser. vii. 280; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii, 622, 698, and Lit. 
Illustr. iv. 235-9; Boswell’s- Johnson; Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen; Jervise’s Epitaphs 
&c. in the North-East of Scotland, i. 11, 201, 289; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 532, 5th Rep. p. 
627; Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 4317, No. 71 (letter 
from Ruddiman to a bookseller),] G. A. A, 


RUDGE, EDWARD (1763-1846), bota- 
nist and antiquary, born on 27 June 1763, 
was son of Edward Rudge, a merchant and 
alderman of Salisbury, who possessed a large 
portion of the abbey estate at Evesham. He 
matriculated from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 11 Oct. 1781, but took no degree. His at- 
tention was early turned to botany, through 
the influence of his uncle, Samuel Rudge 
(d. 1817), a retired barrister, who formed an 
herbarium, which passed to his nephew. 
His uncle’s encouragement and the purchase 
of a fine series of plants from Guiana, collected 
by M. Martin, led Rudge to study the flora of 
that country, and to publish between1805 and 
1807 ‘Plantarum Guiane rariorum icones et 
descriptiones hactenus inedite,’ fol. London. 

Between 1811 and 1834 he conducted a 
series of excavations in those portions of the 
Kivesham abbey estate under his control, and 
communicated the results to the Society of 
Antiquaries, who figured the ruins and relics 
discovered in their ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ 
accompanied by a memoir from Rudge’s son. 
In 1842 he erected an octagon tower on the 
battlefield of Evesham, commemorative of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. 

Rudge was at an early period elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and was 
elected to the Linnean Society in 1802, and 
to the Royal Society in 1805. In 1829 he 
was sheriff of Worcestershire. He died at 
the A bbey Manor House, Evesham, on 3 Sept. 
1846. He married twice. A genus of the 
botanical order Rubiaceze was named Rudgea 
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in his honour by Richard Anthony Salis- 
bury in 1806 (Trans. of Linn. Soe. viii. 
326). 

Besides the work above named, Rudge was 
author of some seven botanical papers in the 
Royal and Linnean societies’ publications, 
and of several papers in ‘ Archeologia.’ 

His son, Epwarp JoHn Rupex, M.A. 
(1792-1861), of Caius College, Cambridge, 
and barrister-at-law, was a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and author of ‘Some 
Account of the History and Antiquities of 
Evesham,’ 1820, and ‘Illustrated and His- 
torical Account of Buckden Palace,’ 1839. 


[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Proce. Linn. Soe. i. 
315, 337; Gent. Mag. 1846 ii. 652, and 1817 i. 
181; Britten and Boulger’s English Botanists; 
Royal Soc. Cat.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] B.B. W. 


RUDGE, THOMAS (1754-1825), anti- 
quary, born in 1754, son of Thomas Rudge 
of Gloucester, matriculated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 7 April 1770, aged 16. He 
graduated B.A.in 1780, proceeded M.A. from 
‘Worcester College in 1783 and B.D. in 1784, 
when he was appointed rector of St. Michael’s 
and St. Mary-de-Grace, Gloucester, and, on 
the presentation of the Earl of Hardwick, 
vicar of Haresfield in the same county. He 
became archdeacon of Gloucester in 1814, 
and chancellor of the diocese of Hereford in 
1817. He died in 1826. 

Rudge published: 1. ‘The History of the 
County of Gloucester, compressed and 
brought down to the year 1803, 2 vols., 
Gloucester, 1803, 8vo. 2.‘A General View 
of the Agriculture of the County of Glou- 
cester, 1807, 8vo. 3. ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Gloucester,’ &c. [1815 ?], 8vo. 


[Gent. Mag. 1825, ii. 474; Donaldson’s 
Agricultural Biography, p. 93; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, iii. 1234.] W.A.S.H. 


RUDHALL, ABRAHAM the elder 
(1657-1786), born in 1657, was the first of 
a noted family of bell-founders established 
at Gloucester from 1684 until 1830, during 
which period they cast about 4,500 church 
bells (EnLacomsBs). Rudhall, who in some 
instances spelt his name Ridhall, revived 
the lapsed glories of Gloucester bell-foun- 
ders of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. Rudhall’s earliest bell, 
still in use at Oddington, bore as a trade 
mark a bell following his initials; while 
in later castings the figure of a bell was 
traced between the A. andthe R. He pub- 
lished in the ‘ Postman’ of 8 Nov. 1709 a list 
of the bells and peals cast by him, beginning 
| with a ring of ten bells at Warwick; he 
stated that he had made altogether eight or 
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nine hundred bells, ‘to the satisfaction of 
them that understand musick and good 
bells.’ The boast was justifiable. Rud- 
hall’s bells were distinguished for their musi- 
cal tone, brought to perfection, it is said, by 
his son Abraham the younger. Together 
they furnished ten bells for St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, 1710 and 1718; eight for St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-Hast ; three for St. Sepul- 
chre’s, In 1715 a large broadside was 
printed at Oxford by Leonard Lutfield, ‘A 
Catalogue of Bells... cast since 1684 by 
Abraham Rudhall... with names of Bene- 
factors.” Edward Southwell, son of Sir 
Robert Southwell (q.v.], notes in his manu- 
script diary in 1715: ‘Gloucester: at night, 
had Mr. Rudholl, the bell-founder. A founda- 
tion ringer is one that rings at sight; not 
many of them. He has prick’d a ream of 
changes, the bobs and common hunt. 7 J. per 
ewt. his metal. Tin-glass necessary to make 
sharp trebles. He casts to half a note, 
whichismended by thehammer. Hetakesthe 
notes of them all by a blow-pipe’ (Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. x1. 4). One of Rudhall’s 
changes inspired ‘A meditation upon death, 
to the tune of the chimes at the cathedral in 
Gloucester, the music by Jefferies, organist... 
also the same tune set to the proper key of 
the bells by Mr. Abr. Rudhall’ (2d. 8th ser. 
iii, 134). In 1699 he was a member of the 
College Youths’ Society of Bellringers at 
Bath. Rudhall died on 25 Jan. 1735-6, aged 
78, and was buried in Gloucester Cathedral. 
He had married twice, if not three times. 
About 1712 his daughter Alice married 
William Hine [q.v.], organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

ABRAHAM RUDHALL, the younger (1680- 
1735), the eldest son, whose work is insepa- 
rable from that of his father, died 17 Dec. 


.| 1785, aged 55, and was buried in the church- 


yard of St. John the Baptist, Gloucester. 
He left his ‘ workhouses and appurtenances’ 
to his son, Abel Rudhall (1714-1760), who 
began in 1786 to cast bells under his own 
name; and published in 1761 a catalogue of 
his castings. Three of Abel’s sons succes- 
sively carried on the business, viz.: Thomas 
Rudhall (1740 ?-1783), who published a list 
of his bells in 1774; Charles Rudhall (1746- 
1815); and John Rudhall (1760-1835), the 
last bell-founderofthename. The Gloucester 
foundry was nominally closed in 1828, but 
bells bearing John Rudhall’s name are found 
with later dates, up to his death in 1835. 
{[Hawkins’s History, 2nd ed. pp. 616, 770; 
Grove’s Dictionary, vol. iii. 200 ; Notesand Queries 
(as cited); Fosbrooke’s (Bigland’s) History of 
Gloucester, pp. 141, 159; Ellacombe’s Church 
Bells of Gloucester, passim, with a list of the 
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Rudhalls’ bells; Records of Gloucester Cathe- 

dral, i. 127; Sussex Archwological Soc. xvi. 

178; Register of Wills, P. C.C. Derby, fol. 41.] 
L. M. M. 


RUDING, ROGERS (1751-1820), author 
of the ‘ Annals of the Coinage,’ was second 
son of Rogers Ruding of Westcotes, Leices- 
tershire, by Anne, daughter of James Skrym- 
sher, The family had been settled at West- 
cotes since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (see Visitation of Leicester, Harl. 
Soc. p. 104). Rogers Ruding was born at 
Leicester on 9 Aug. 1751. Matriculating 
from Merton College, Oxford, on 21 June 
1768, he graduated B.A. in 1772, proceeded 
M.A. in 1775 and B.D. in 1782. He was 
elected fellow of his college in 1775. He was 
presented to the college living of Maldon, 
Surrey, in 1793, and afterwards became fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
and an honorary member of the Philosophical 
Society at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He married, 
on 16 May 1793, Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of his uncle, John Ruding, and by her had 
three sons, none of whom survived him, and 
two daughters. He died at Maldon, Surrey, 
on 16 Feb. 1820. 

Ruding published: 1. ‘A Proposal for 
restoring the Antient Constitution of the 
Mint, so far as relates to the Expense of 
Coinage, together with a Plan for the 
Improvement of Money, and for increas- 
ing the Difficulties of Counterfeiting,’ 1798. 
2. ‘Some Account of the Trial of the Pix’ 
(‘Archeologia, xvii. 164. 38. ‘Memoir 
of the Office of Cuneator’ Ge XViii. 
207). 4. ‘The Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain and its Dependencies,’ &c., 3 vols., 
London, 1817-19, 4to; 2nd edit. enlarged 
and continued to the close of 1818, &c. 
(Appendix), 5 vols., London, 1819, 8vo; 
vol. vi., plates, 1819, 4to ; 3rd edit., enlarged, 
to which is added an entirely new index of 
every coin engraved, 3 vols., London, 1840, 
4to. For the first edition, which was sold 
off in six months, the Society of Antiquaries 
permitted Folkes’s plates to be used [see 
Forxes, Martin}. The third edition was 
edited by J. Y. Akerman, with the aid of 
othernumismatists. Ruding also contributed 
numerous articles on the coinage to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1793 i. 479, 1820 i. 16, 190, 
285; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 218; Penny 
Cyclopedia, xx. 216; English Cyclopzdia ; Ni- 
chols’s Leicestershire, iv. 568 ; McCulloch’s Lite- 
rature of Political Economy; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, iii. 1234.] W.A.S. H. 

RUDYERD, Sir BENJAMIN (1572- 
1658), politician and poet, son of James 
Rudyerd of Hartley, Hampshire, by Mar- 
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garet, daughter and heiress of Lawrence 
Kidwelly of Winchfield in the same county, 
was born on 26 Dec. 1572. He was educated 
at Winchester school, and matriculated from 
St. John’s College, Oxford, on 16 Jan. 1587-8, 
but does not appear to have graduated (Fos- 
TER, Alumni Oxon. i. 1288; Woon, Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 455, gives the date of his 
matriculation as 4 Aug. 1587). On 18 April 
he was admitted to the Inner Temple, and on 
24 Oct. 1600 was called to the bar (MANNING, 
Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, p.5). 
Rudyerd’s career falls naturally into three 
parts. ‘His youthful years,’ says Wood, 
‘were adorned with all kinds of polite learn- 
ing, his middle years with matters of judg- 
ment, and his latter with state affairs and 
politics.” His poems, though not printed 
till after his death, gained Rudyerd consider- 
able reputation as a poet, and he was also 
accepted as a critic of poetry. He associated 
with Ben Jonson, John Hoskins (1566-1638) 
(q. v.], John Owen (1560?-1622) [q. v.] the 
epigrammatist, and other men of letters, and 
was on intimate terms with William Her- 
bert, carl of Pembroke. Jonson printed in 
1616 three epigrams addressed to Rudyerd, 
praising his virtues, his friendship, and his 
‘learned muse’ (Epigrams, 121-3). Another 
poem written on seeing Rudyerd’s portrait is 
indifferently attributed to John Owen or Sir 
Henry Wotton (Manning, p. 254). 
Rudyerd’s friendship with John Hoskins 
was interrupted by a duel, in which the 
former is said to have been wounded in the 
knee (Woop, Athene, ii. 626). His intimacy 
with Pembroke, testified by his answers to 
Pembroke’s poems, was further cemented by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Henry Harington, who was a kinswoman of 
Pembroke (Manning, p. 28). 
In 1610 Rudyerd obtained a license to 
travel for three years, and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury mentions meeting him at Florence 
in 1614 (Life, ed. Lee, p. 153; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 581). After his 
return he was knighted (80 March 1618) 
and granted, on 17 April 1618, the post of 
surveyor of the court of wards for life (7d. 
1611-18, pp. 525, 5385; Mercatrn, Book of 
Knights, p. 173). Rudyerd held this lucra- 
tive office until its abolition by the Long 
parliament in 1647, when he was voted 
6,000/. as a compensation for its loss (MAN- 
NING, p. 240; Commons’ Journals, v. 46). 
Rudyerd’s political career began in 1620, 
in which year he was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Portsmouth. In later 
arliaments he represented Portsmouth 
(1624, 1625), Old Sarum (1626), Downton 
(1628), and Wilton in the two parliaments of 
oO 
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1640 (Names of Members returned to serve in 
Parliament, 1878). His earliest speeches 
combine zeal for the cause of the elector 
palatine with a desire to propitiate the king, 
and he maintained this moderate attitude 
throughout the disputes of the next eight 
years (Mannine, pp. 58,62; Garpinur, His- 
tory of England, iv. 285). 

In the parliament of 1623 Rudyerd came 
forward as the chosen spokesman of the go- 
vernment. ‘His official position as surveyor 
of the court of wards, together with his close 
connection with Pembroke, made him a fit 
exponent of the coalition which had sprung 
up between Buckingham and the popular 
lords’ (GARDINER, History of England, v. 
189, 194). He advocated war with Spain, a 
confederation with foreign protestant princes, 
and a liberal contribution to the king’s 
necessities (MANNING, pp. 74, 79, 83). In 
the first parliament of Charles I Rudyerd, 
still following the lead of his patron Pem- 
broke, played a similar part. He commenced 
with a panegyric on the virtues of the new 
sovereign, prophesying that the distaste be- 
tween parliament and sovereign would now 
be removed, for the king ‘hath been bred in 
parliaments, which hath made him not only 
to know, but to favour the ways of his sub- 
jects’ (Commons’ Debates in 16285, pp. 10, 30, 
Camd. Soc. 1873). Holding these views, he 
took no part in the attack on Buckingham 
during the Oxford session, and approved the 
device of making the opposition leaders 
sheriffs in order to prevent them renewing 
the attack in the next parliament. ‘The 
rank weeds of parliament,’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘are rooted up, so that we may ex- 
pect a plentiful harvest the next’ (GaRpI- 
NER, History of England, vi. 33). In spite 
of his disinclination to act against the go- 
vernment, he was one of the sixteen mem- 
bers appointed to assist the managers of 
Buckingham’s impeachment (8 May 1626), 
but took no public part in the trial, while 
showing characteristic zeal for questions of 
church reform (Mannine, pp. 103, 1385). In 
1628, while still endeavouring to mediate, he 
took a stronger line for redress of grievances, 
‘This,’ he said, ‘is the crisis of parliaments. 
.. . If we persevere, the king to draw one 
way, the parliament another, the Common- 
wealth must sink in the midst.’ Against 
the king’s claim to arrest without showing 
cause he emphatically declared himself, hold- 
ing that a new law rather than a mere re- 
enactment of Magna Charta was necessary, 
though professing that he would be glad to 
see that ‘good old decrepit law Magna 
Charta walk abroad again with new vigour 
and lustre’ (2. pp. 114, 120, 126; Garpr- 


NER, vi. 264). His speech on the liberty of 
the subject was criticised by Laud as sedi- 
tious (Laup, Works, vii. 631), and this 
criticism was adduced as evidence against 
the archbishop at his trial (2d. iv. 358). 

During the intermission of parliaments 
Rudyerd turned his attention to colonial 
enterprises. He was one of the original 
incorporators of the Providence Company 
(4 Dec. 1630), and, like other members of 
the company, sometimes repaired his losses 
as a coloniser by his gains in privateering 
(Cal. State Papers, Col. 1574-1660, p. 128; 
Strafford Papers, ii. 141). It was probably 
to his connection with the Providence Com- 
pany that Rudyerd owed his place in the 
council appointed by the Long parliament 
for the government of the English colonies 
(2 Nov. 1643). 

In the Short parliament of April 1640 
Rudyerd resumed the part of mediator. ‘If 
temper and moderation be not used by us, 
beware of having the race of parliaments 
rooted out’(Manwnine, p.151). Inthe Long 
parliament he created a great impression by 
the vigorous attack on the king’s evil coun- 
sellors which he made on the first day of its 
debates. ‘Under the name of puritans,’ he 
complained, ‘all our religion is branded. 
Whosoever squares his actions by any rule, 
either divine or human, he is a puritan, 
‘Whoever could be governed by the king’s 
laws, he is a puritan. He that will not do 
whatsoever other men would have him do, 
he is a puritan’ (2. p. 160). He followed 
up this speech by an attack on the new 
canons imposed by the synod of 1640, but 
drew back when the abolition of bishops 
was proposed, and advocated a limited 
episcopacy (2b. pp. 174, 185, 188). Rud- 
yerd spoke several times against Strafford, 
and did not vote against the bill for his at- 
tainder (7d. pp. 194-205). He was a zealous 
advocate of a vigorous and protestant foreign 
policy, and opposed any suggestion to tolerate 
catholicism in Ireland (7d. pp. 208-18). In 
the debate on the ‘Grand Remonstrance,’ 
while agreeing with the historical portion of . 
that manifesto, he objected to what he termed 
the prophetical part (7. p. 222). On 9 July 
1642, when civil war was imminent, he 
made a pathetic appeal for peace, which 
was immediately republished and circulated 
by the royalists (7b. p. 231). Yet, in spite 
of his repugnance to war, Rudyerd did not 
leave the Long parliament, though the fact 
that his attendance was twice specially or- 
dered seems to show that he sometimes 
thought of retiring from Westminster (Com- 
mons Journals, ii. 925). He took the two 
covenants, acted as a commissioner for the 
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government of the colonies, and was ap- 
pointed a member of the assembly of divines 
(12 June 1643), In 1648 he supported the 
presbyterians in urging an accommodation 
with the king, was arrested by the army on 
6 Dec., and was for a few hours imprisoned 
(Mannine, pp. 244,248). Rudyerd took no 
further part in public affairs, and died at his 
house at West Woodhay in Berkshire on 
31 May 1658, His epitaph, written by him- 
self, is printed by Wood and by Le Neve 
(Monumenta Anglicana, ii. 60). Rudyerd 
left one son, William, some verses by whom 
are prefixed to Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta.’ 

A portrait of Rudyerd by Mytens, in the 
possession of Lord Braybrooke, was engraved 
both by W. Hollar and T. Payne; it is given 
in Manning’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Benjamin 
Rudyerd.’ 

Rudyerd was the author of: 1. ‘Le Prince 
d’Amour, an Account of the Revels of the 
Society of the Middle Temple in 1599,’ pub- 
lished in 1660 (cf. Manning, p. 8). 2.‘ Poems 
written by William, Earl of Pembroke, 
whereof many are answered by way of re- 
partee by Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, knight: 
with several distinct Poems written by 
them occasionally and apart,’ 1660, 8vo. 
3. ‘Speeches.’ According to Wood about 
forty of Rudyerd’s speeches were published 
during his life. Many of these are reprinted 
in Rushworth’s ‘ Collections,’ and others are 
added from manuscript in Manning’s ‘ Me- 
moirs. They show great rhetorical and 
literary gifts, but little statesmanship. Sir 
Edward Dering in the Long parliament 
styled him ‘that silver trumpet,’ but his 
oratory was rather pleasing than convincing. 
According to Sir John Eliot, his speeches were 
‘never but premeditated, which had more 
show of memory than affection, and made his 
words less powerfui than observed ’(FoRsTER, 
Life of Eliot, i. 288). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. iii. 455; Manning’s 
Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, ane 2 x 


RUE, WARREN pz 1a (1815-1889), 
inventor and man of science, elder son of 
Thomas de la Rue, by Jane Warren, was 
born at Guernsey on 15 Jan. 1815 [see Du 
ta Rus, THomas]. Warren was educated 
at the Collége Sainte-Barbe in Paris, and 
while stilla lad entered his father’s printing 
firm. He showed from the first a keen in- 
terest in chemistry, physics, and mechanics, 
which he studied privately. He applied his 
knowledge in his business, was one of the 
first to use electrotyping on a manufacturing 
scale, and with Edwin Hill invented the first 
envelope-making machine exhibited at the 
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exhibition of 1851, But, although he did not 
leave business until late in life, his chief in- 
terest was in pure science. In 1836 he pub- 
lished his first paper, on a Daniell battery 
with neutral solutions of zinc and copper 
sulphates. In 1845 he attended the first of 
a course of lectures on practical chemistry 
at the College of Chemistry under August 
Wilhelm Hofmann (1818-1892), He formed 
a close friendship with Hofmann, and with 
his help carried out an important investigation 
on cochineal. In 1849 he edited with Hof- 
mann the first two volumes of an English 
edition of the ‘Jahresbericht ... der Chemie’ 
of Justus von Liebig and Heinrich Kopp. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1850. 

About this time, under the influence of 
James Nasmyth (1808-1890) [q.v.], De la 
Rue abandoned chemistry temporarily for 
practical astronomy, and in 1850 he pub- 
lished his first astronomical paper, which con- 
tained a beautiful drawing of Saturn. Hehad 
a smallobservatory built at Canonbury, which 
he provided witha 13-inch Newtonian reflect- 
ing telescope constructed after his own de- 
signs, thespeculum being figured and polished 
with his own hands by a new method which 
embodied an important advance on that of 
William Lassell (Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, 1852, vol. xiii.) 
In 1852 he turned his attention to celestial 
photography, in which he became pre-eminent. 
A daguerreotype of the moon had been shown 
by William Cranch Bond (1789-1859) of 
Cambridge(U.S.A.) at the exhibition of 1851; 
but De la Rue, stimulated by this achieve- 
ment, devised the first uniformly successful 
method of lunar photography. He also, by 
taking photographs from slightly different 
aspects and recombining them stereosco- 
pically, brought to light various new features 
on the moon’s surface. In 1857 he showed 
that points on the lunar surface, possessing 
equal optical intensity for the eye, affect 
photographic plates differently. In the same 
year he removed his observatory to Cranford 
in Middlesex. 

In 1854 Sir John Frederick William Her- 
schel [q. v.] had suggested that daily photo- 
graphs of thesun should be taken at the Kew 
Observatory, and De la Rue devised a photo- 
heliographic telescope for the purpose, known 
later as the ‘ Kew heliograph.’ The instru- 
ment, which wasfirst used in 1858, is described 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1862 
(i. 862). In 1859 he presented to the British 
Association an extensive report on celestial 
photography in England. He directed the 
expedition which went from England to ob» 
serve the solar eclipse of 18 July 1860 at 
RivabellosainSpain. Dela Rue’s observations 
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on this eclipse, and those carried out by 
similar methods by Father Angelo Secchi 
(1818-1878) at Desierta de las Palmas, proved 
conclusively that the ‘red flames’ or ‘ pro- 
minences,’ observed during eclipses, belong 
to the sun and not tothe moon. ‘To De la 
Rue,’ says Lockyer (Contributions to Solar 
Physics, pp. 111, 112), ‘ belongs the full credit 
of having solved this important question.’ In 
1862 De la Rue communicated the results of 
the eclipse expedition to the Royal Society as 
the Bakerian lecture for the year. He now, in 
conjunction with Balfour Stewart [q.v.], the 
superintendent of, and Mr. Benjamin Loewy, 
observer to, the Kew Observatory, made a 
large number of observations of the sun and 
of sun-spots, the results being first published 
in three memoirs entitled ‘Researches in 
Solar Physics,’ printed privately in 1865-8, 
and later in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 
In 1861 De la Rue obtained a stereoscopic 
view of a sun-spot, and this and further 
observations by himself and his colleagues 
strongly supported the suggestion of Alex- 
ander Wilson (1714-1786) fa. v.] of Glasgow, 
based on observations made in 1769-74, that 
sun-spots are depressions in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere ; the facular appendages were shown 
to occupy a higher position, and in most cases 
to lag behind the spots in their movement of 
rotation, the smaller velocity of rotation being 
accounted for on the supposition that they 
had been flung up from a considerable 
depth. From the study of over 660 sun- 
spots the three astronomers attempted, but 
with no decided success, to connect the fre- 
quency of sun-spots with planetary move- 
ments (Youne, The Sun, p. 149). They con- 
firmed R. Wolf’s expression for the total 
area of sun-spots in terms of the number of 
groups of spots and of isolated spots, and the 
total number of spots visible. The Kew 
heliograph, after being used on the 1860 
eclipse expedition and from May 1863 to 
1872 at Kew, was transferred to the Green- 
wich Observatory, but is now again at Kew. 

In 1873 De la Rue took an active part in 
the preparation for observing the transit of 
Venus in 1874, but, finding that night work 
had become too arduous for him, gave his 
telescopeto the university of Oxford, removed 
from Cranford to Portland Place, and fitted 
up a private physical laboratory for himself 
and his friend Dr. Hugo Miiller, with whom, 
although mainly occupied with astronomical 
work, he had carried out anumber of chemical 
researches. The most important of these 
were on Rangoon tar (1859), glyceric acid 
(1859), and terephthalic acid (1861). The 
research on Rangoon tar led to a patent 
which proved very profitable financially. He 


continued in this laboratory with Dr. Miiller 
an elaborate series of researches on the electric 
discharge through gases, which were begun 
in 1868 and continued to 1888. It cannot 
be said that the results led to any simple 
explanation of the complex phenomena ob- 
served, but they furnished a valuable series 
of data and have special interest in connec- 
tion with the discharge of the aurora borealis. 
The experiments were carried out by means of 
a battery of constant cells, devised and gra- 
dually improved by the two experimenters, 
of which silver and zinc formed the elec- 
trodes, and fused silver chloride and a solu- 
tion of zinc, sodium, or ammonium chloride 
formed the electrolytes. A similar cell had 
been described in 1853 in ‘Electric Tele- 
graph in India’ (p. 14), by Dr. (afterwards 
Sir) William Brooke O’Shaughnessy (a. v., 
whose priority De la Rue acknowledged 
(Phil. Trans. clxix. 55). The battery was 
gradually increased until in 1883 it contained 
fifteen thousand cells. 

De la Rue, who had retired from business 
in 1869, returned to it on the death of a 
younger brother in1870, but finally retired in 
1880. He died on 19 April 1889. He had 
married, in 1840, Miss Georgiana Bowles, 
and left four sons and a daughter. 

De la Rue received the gold medal of the 
Astronomical Society in 1862, a royal medal 
from the Royal Society in 1864, and the 
‘prix Lalande’ for 1865 (Comptes Rendus de 
V’ Académie des Sciences, \xii. 476) for his 
discoveries. He also received the honorary 
degrees of M.A. and D.C.L. at Oxford, was 
elected corresponding member of the French 
Academy of Sciences, was made commander 
of the legion of honour, and received many 
other honours from abroad. His application 
of photography to celestial objects, in which 
he displayed ‘unfailing fertility of invention,’ 
has been of the utmost service to physical 
astronomy. He gave money as well as his 
own time freely for the advancement of pure 
science, and showed exceptional kindness to 
younger scientific men. He was an original 
member of the Chemical Society, over which 
he presided from 1867 to 1869, and again 
from 1879 to 1880; he served first as secretary, 
and then from 1864 to 1866 as president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, was for 
many years president of the London Institu- 
tion, and from 1878 to 1882 secretary to the 
Royal Institution. He was also an early 
and active member of the Royal Microscopi- 
cal Society. 

The ‘ Royal Society’s Catalogue’ (continued 
to 1884) contains a list of fifty-five papers 
published independently by De la Rue (of 
which the majority appeared in the ‘Monthly 
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Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society’ 
or the publications of the Royal Sociktyy: 
eighteen papers published in conjunction 
with Dr. H. Miiller, one in conjunction with 
Dr. H. Miiller and William Spottiswoode 
{a v.], and ten in conjunction with Drs. Bal- 
our Stewart and B. Loewy. He also had 
privately printed two tables (computed by 
A. Marth) for the reduction of solar observa- 
tions (1875 and 1878), and other tables 
(1877). 


[Besides the sources mentioned, Men of tho 
Reign ; Boase’s Modern Engl. Biogr. ; De la Rue’s 
Own papers, and obituary notices in the Times, 
22 April 1889, Transactions of the Chemical 
Society (1890, p. 441), Nature, xl. 27, Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1. 
155, by E. B. K{nobel], and also presidential 
address by Dr. John Lee (ib. 1862, xxii. 131); 
Sir F. A, Abelin the Transactions of the Chemi- 
cal Society, 1896, pp. 586 et. seq.; Jubilee of the 
Chemical Society, 1896 ; Roscoe and Schorlem- 
mer’s Chemistry, vol. iii. pt. iv. p. 451 ; Biograph 
and Review, 1881, vi. 75; Royal Microscopical 
Society’s Journal, 1889, p. 474; Berichte d. 
deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, 1889, p. 
1169, by A. W. Hofmann; Quekett’s Microscope, 
8rd edit. pp. 475 et seq.; Miss A. M. Clerke’s 
Hist. of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century, 
8rd edit. p.190 passim; Wolf’s Gesch. d. Astro- 
nomie (1877), passim, and Handbuch d. Astro- 
nomie, 1890-3, p. 537 and passim; Young’s The 
Sun, passim; Lockyer’s Chemistry of the Sun, 
pp. 101, 406; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
1864 xiii. 510, 1885 xxxix. 37 et seq. (R. H. 
Scott’s History of the Kew Observatory); infor- 
mation kindly given by Mr. Ernest de la Rue, 
son of Warren de la Rue, Dr. Charles Chree, 
superintendent of the Kew Observatory, and 
Professor Arthur Schuster. ] P. J. H. 


RUFF, WILLIAM (1801-1856), author 
of ‘The Guide to the Turf, born in Lon- 
don in 1801, was educated for the law, 
which he followed for a short period. His 
father was a reporter of sporting intelli- 
gence to the principal London journals, and 
on his father’s death Ruff succeeded to his 
occupation, which required much bodily as 
well as mental vigour. The younger Ruff 
first reported for ‘ Bell’s Life’ in 1821, and 
inaugurated a new era in his branch of jour- 
nalism. He never contracted a betting ob- 
ligation, and during the quarter of a century 
of his professional career the utmost reliance 
was placed on his reports. He continued 
working until the summer of 1853, when his 
health failed. He was the author and ori- 
ginator in 1842 of the ‘Guide to the Turf, or 
Pocket Racing Companion,’ which he brought 
out annually up to the spring of 1854. The 
work had a world-wide celebrity. After 
1854 the publication, which is still issued 
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twice a year, was edited by W. H. Langley. 
Ruff died at 33 Doughty Street, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, London, on 80 Dec. 1856. 


[Gent. Mag. February 1857, p. 246; Post and 
Paddock, by The Druid, 1880, p. 174.] 
G. C. B. 


RUFFHEAD, OWEN (1723-1769), 
miscellaneous writer, the son of Owen Ruff- 
head, the descendant of a Welsh family and 
baker to George I, was born in Piccadilly in 
1723. When still a child his father bought 
him a lottery ticket, and, drawing a prize of 
500/., invested the money in his son’s educa- 
tion. He was entered of the Middle Temple 
in 1742, was called to the bar in 1747, and he 
gradually obtained a good practice, less as a. 
regular pleader than as a consultant and 
framer of bills for parliament. In the mean- 
time he sought to form some political con- 
nections, and, with this end in view, he in 
1757 started the ‘Con-Test’ in support of 
the government against the gibes of a weekly 
paper called the ‘Test,’ which was run by 
Arthur Murphy [q. v.] in the interests of 
Henry Fox (afterwards first Baron Holland) 
[{q.v.| Both abounded in personalities, and 
the hope expressed by Johnson in the ‘ Lite- 
rary Magazine,’ that neither would be long- 
lived, was happily fulfilled (cf. A Morning’s 
Thoughts on Reading the Test and the Con- 
Test, 1757, 8vo0). From about 1760 he com- 
menced editing, at the cost of great labour, 
‘The Statutes at Large from Magna Charta — 
to 1763,’ which was issued in nine volumes 
folio, London, 1762-5, and again in 1769. 
Ruffhead’s collection maintained a position 
of authority, and has been continued suc- 
cessively by Runnington, Tomlins, Raithby, 
Simons, and Sir George Kettilby Rickards. 
In 1760 Ruffhead addressed to Pitt a letter 
of some eloquence upon the ‘Reasons why 
the approaching Treaty of Peace should be 
debated in Parliament,’ and this was fol- 
lowed by pamphlets, including ‘ Considera- 
tions on the Present Dangerous Crisis’ 
(1763, 4to), and ‘The Case of the late Elec- 
tion for the County of Middlesex considered’ 
(1764, 4to), in which he defended the conduct 
of the administration in relation to Wilkes. 

About 1767 Bishop Warburton asked 
Ruffhead to undertake the task of digesting 
into a volume his materials for a critical 
biography of Alexander Pope. Warburton 
reserved to himself the reading of the proof- 
sheets and the supervision of the plan. Ruff- 
head set to work with the methodical in- 
dustry that was habitual to him, and the re- 
sult appeared in 1769 (preface dated Middle 
Temple, 2 Jan.) as ‘The Life of Alexander 
Pope, from Original Manuscripts, with a Criti- 
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cal Essay on his Writings and Genius;’ inan 
appendix were printed letters from Pope to 
Aaron Hill. Though tame and lifeless, the 
book was read with avidity as affording for 
the first time a quantity of authentic infor- 
mation about the best-known name of a 
literary epoch ; four editions appeared within 
the year (one at Dublin), and the work was 
translated into French (it was also prefixed 
to Pope’s ‘ Works,’ Paris, 1799). The verdict 
of a reviewer (possibly Johnson) in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine, that ‘Mr. Ruff- 
head says of fine passages that they are fine, 
and of feeble passages that they are feeble; 
but recommending poetical beauty is like 
remarking the splendour of- sunshine—to 
those who can see it is unnecessary ; to those 
who are blind, absurd, was subsequently 
abridged by Johnson into ‘ Ruffhead knew 
nothing of Pope and nothing of poetry.’ 
Elwin dismisses him as ‘ an uncritical tran- 
scriber.’ 

Ruffhead was himself a reviewer for the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and he had in hand 
simultaneously with his ‘Life of Pope’ an 
edition of Giles Jacob’s ‘New Law Dictio- 
nary’ (published after his death in 1772), and 
the superintendence of a new edition of 
Ephraim Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ His 
close application to this literary work, in 
addition to his legal duties, undermined his 
health, and a cold taken in a heated court 
resulted in his premature death on 25 Oct. 
1769. A few days before his death, in re- 
cognition of his political services, he had 
received an offer of a secretaryship in the 
treasury. He left one son, Thomas, who died 
a curate of Prittlewell in Essex in 1798. 
The publishers recovered from him a sum 
advanced to his father on account of ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ the supervision of 
which was transferred in 1773 to John 
Calder [q. v.] 


[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 288, 888 ; Noorthouck’s 
Classical Dictionary ; Spence’s Anecdotes, 1856, 
passim; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Disraeli’s 
Miscellanies of Literature, p. 165; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 97, v. 633, and Illustrations, 
iv. 801; Walpole’s Correspondence, ed. Cunning- 
ham, i. 92 ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 166 ; 
Pope’s Works, ed, Elwin and Courthope, passim ; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliogr.; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] 
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RUFUS (d. 1128), bishop of London. 
[See Betmers or BEauMEts, RicuaRD.] 


RUFUS, GEOFFREY (d. 1140), bishop 
of Durham and chancellor, was a clerk in 
the service of Henry I, who about the be- 
ginning of 1124 made him chancellor. In 
the great roll of 1131 Geoffrey is mentioned 


as owing 3,000/. 13s. 4d. ‘pro sigillo;’ this 
has been supposed to be part of a fine paid 
for the grant of his office, but more probably 
it represents some payments of money re- 
ceived by him in the ordinary course as 
chancellor (Foss, i. 82-5). On 6 Aug. 1133 
Geoffrey was consecrated bishop of Durham 
by Archbishop Thurstan at York. Contrary 
to the usual custom, he retained the chan- 
cellorship, and, as ‘Galfridus Cancellarius 
Episcopus Dunelmensis,’ witnessed the char- 
ter creating Alberic de Ver chamberlain, 
certainly after 1 Oct. 1183 (Mapox, Hist. 
Exchequer, i. 56), It is not unlikely that 
Geoffrey retained the chancellorship till the 
death of Henry I. Like others of the court 
officials, he adhered to Stephen, and in 1138, 
when Norham Castle was captured by King 
David of Scotland, refused to repurchase it 
at the price of his allegiance. As bishop of 
Durham he was at first severe to his monks, 
but afterwards indulgent, and at his death 
left the furniture of his chapel to the church 
(cf. Durham Wills and Inventories, i. 2, 
Surtees Soc.) He is supposed to have been 
the first prelate who exercised the regal pri- 
vilege of the mint. He built Allerton Castle, 
and gave it to his nephew, who married a 
granddaughter of the Karl of Albemarle. 
He died on 6 May 1140, and was buried in 
the chapter-house at Durham, the building 
of which was completed in his episcopacy. 
Geoffrey had a daughter, who married Robert 
de Amundeville (Jonw or HExuan, ap. Sym. 
Dune. ii. 316). William Cumin, who 
after Geoftrey’s death endeavoured to usurp 
the bishopric, had been one of his clerks, 
Geoffrey was also the patron of Lawrence 
(d. 1154) (q. v.], prior of Durham (LAUREN- 
tius Dunst. Dialogi, p. 12). It is not 
known to what circumstance Geoffrey owed 
his surname of Rufus. 

[Sym. Dunelm. i. 141-3, 161, ii. 309, 316 
(Rolls Ser.); Chron. de Mailros, pp.. 69, 72 
(Bannatyne Club); Surtees’s Hist. of Durham, 
vol. i. pp. xx-xxi; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 
134-6. ] Cc. L. K. 


RUFUS, RICHARD (/i. 1250), Fran- 


ciscan teacher. [See RicHaRD oF CoRN- 
WALL. | 


RUGG or Reppres, WILLIAM (d. 
1550), bishop of Norwich, was descended 
from an old Shropshire family, who were 
large landholders in that county as far back 
as the thirteenth century. He was the son 
of William Rugg of North Reppes in Nor- 
folk, and appears to have been educated in the 
priory of Norwich, and to have been sent as 
one of the scholars of that house to pursue 
his studies at Cambridge, where he entered 
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at Caius College, proceeded B.D. in 1509, 
and commenced D.D. in 15138. When 
Bishop Nix visited the monastery of Nor- 
wich on 27 April 1514, Rugg was the sacrist 
there, and preached the Latin sermon usually 
delivered on such occasions. The dis- 
closures made at this visitation give a bad 
impression of the state of discipline in the 
house. According to the almost invariable 
practice, on his becoming a monk professed 
at Norwich, he dropped his surname, and 
was distinguished by the name of his birth- 
place, by which he was commonly, but by 
no means always, known. In 1520 he ap- 
pears as prior of the cell of Yarmouth. Six 
years later he was sub-prior of Norwich, 
and a charge of undue familiarity with ‘the 
wardroper’s wife’ was preferred against him, 
but apparently without foundation. In 1530 
(April 26)he was installed abbot of St. 
Bennet’s, Hulme, a mitred abbey, which 
gave him a seat in the House of Lords. The 
abbey was visited by Bishop Nix on 14 June 
1532; the discipline was found to be very lax, 
and the monastery was in debt more than 
six hundred pounds—that is, the outstand- 
ing liabilities amounted to rather more than 
a year’s net income. Rugg took a promi- 
nent part in obtaining the judgment of the 
university of Cambridge in favour of the 
divorce of the king from Queen Catherine; 
and on 7 June 1534 he, with twenty-five of 
the monks of St. Bennet, signed the attesta- 
tion that ‘the Bishop of Rome had no 
authority in England.’ At the death of 
Bishop Nix on 14 Jan. 1536, an act of parlia- 
ment was passed whereby the ancient barony 
and revenues of the see were transferred to 
the king, and the estates of the abbey of 
Hulme and of the priory of Hickling were 
handed over as a new endowment for the 
bishopric of Norwich. Hereupon Rugg was 
nominated bishop, and consecrated ap- 
parently (for there is some doubt upon the 
exact date) on 11 June 1536. That same 
summer his name appears among the signa- 
tories to the ‘Reasons to justify princes in 
summoning a General Council, and not the 
Pope of Rome by his sole authority.’ He 
was concerned in the compilation of the 
Bishops’ Book, and in 1539 he took part in 
the debate on the Six Articles. On the 
question of whether there were two or seven 
sacraments, he sided with the king against 
Cranmer. In August 1538 he was com- 
missioned to dispute with one of the obser- 
vant friars—Antony Browne—who persisted 
in denying the king’s supremacy. He did 
his best to induce the poor man to recant, 
but in vain (Gasevrr, Henry VIII and the 
Engl. Monast. ii. 250-3). In 1540 he was 
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one of three commissioners for dealing with 
charges of heresy. For his conduct in this 
capacity he was accused of cruelty, and 
nothing we hear of of him tends to lessen 
the unfavourable impression which his con- 
temporaries conceived regarding him. The 
later years of his life appear to have been 
much troubled by his financial embarrass- 
ments; he was heavily in debt, and was 
compelled at last to resign his bishopric 
about Christmas 1549, receiving an annuity 
of 2001., to be paid quarterly, and a discharge 
from all liability for dilapidations and waste 
in his diocese. He survived his resignation 
some nine months, died 21 Sept. 1550, and 
was buried in Norwich Cathedral... He ap- 
pears never to have married. 


[Cooper’s Athene Cantabr.; Visitations of the 
Diocese of Norwich, Camden Soc. 1888; Blome- 
field’s Hist. of Norfolk, iii. 347; Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, ed. Stubbs, 1858; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII. vols. vii. xi. xii.; 
Strype’s Mem. 11. ii. 170; Strype’s Cranmer, ii. 
1045.] A.J. 


RUGGE, ROBERT (d. 1410), chancellor 
of the university of Oxford. [See Ryecsx.] 


RUGGE, THOMAS (d. 1672?), diarist, 
was a descendant of John Rugge, who was 
created archdeacon of Wells in place of John 
Cotterell in 1572; John Rugge was noted for 
hisknowledge of civil law, which he studied in 
Germany; became vicar of Wynford in 1573, 
a canon of Westminster in 1576, and died in 
1581. Thomas was born in London, and 
was a citizen throughout the civil war. In 
1659 he commenced his manuscript diary, 
entitled ‘Mercurius Politicus Redivivus, or 
a collection of the most materiall Occurances 
and Transactions in Publick Affairs. _ Since 
Anno Dom. 1659 until (28 March 1672] 
serving as an annuall diurnall for future 
Satisfaction and Information. Together with 
a Table, &c. The table is imperfect, but 
the headlines to each page serve as some in- 
dication of the contents, comprised in two 
large quarto volumes. The diary seems to 
have been compiled from news-sheets, much 
after the manner of Narcissus Luttrell. It 
is fullest in the accounts it gives of doings 
in London, and a good half is occupied with 
the events of 1661-2. It ceases abruptly in 
1672, when it is supposed that Rugge died. 
The diary has never been printed, and its 
independent interest is not indeed great. 
But it corroborates Pepys in many particu- 
lars, and it was used by Lingard during the 

compilation of the last volume of his ‘ His- 
tory.’ It belonged in 1693 to Thomas Grey, 
second earl of Stamford [q. v.], and was pur- 


chased by the British Museum (where it now 
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forms Add. MSS. 10116, 10117) at Heber’s 
sale in February 1836, A transcript by J. 
Meares of the first volume of Rugge’s work 
(dated 1687), somewhat more complete 
than that in the British Museum, is in 
private hands. 


[Kennett’s Collections (Lansdowne MS, 
982 f. 16); Pepys’s Diary, ed. Braybrooke.] 
T. 8. 


RUGGLE, GEORGE (1575-1622), 
author of ‘Ignoramus,’ baptised on 3 Noy. 
1575 at Lavenham, Suffolk, was fifth 
and youngest son of Thomas Ruggle, stated 
to be a clothier, and Marjory, his wife (d. 
February 1612-13). The family seems to 
have originally sprung from Rugeley in Staf- 
fordshire. After spending some time at 
Lavenham grammar school, George matri- 
culated asa pensioner from St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, 2 June 1589. On 11 May 1593 he 
was admitted to a scholarship at Trinity 
College inthe same university, and graduated 
B.A. soon afterwards, and M.A. in 1597. 
He was elected fellow of Clare Hall in 1598. 
A good classic, he proved a highly efficient 
tutor. Nicholas Ferrar was, according to 
his biographer, sent to Clare College partly 
on account of the reputation acquired by 
Ruggle for his ‘exquisite skill in all polite 
learning.’ In 1604 he was appointed one of 
the two taxors of the university, and in 
August 1605, when James I visited Oxford, 
he was admitted M.A. there. 

In 1611-12 academic circles at Cambridge 
were excited by a dispute as to precedence 
between the mayor of the town and the vice- 
chancellor of the university. The quarrel 
was settled in 1612 by the privy council in 
favour of the vice-chancellor; but Ruggle 
and his academic friends resented the petti- 
fogging shifts to which the counsel for the 
mayor, Francis Brakin, the recorder of the 
town, was driven during the protracted argu- 
ments. Ruggle resolved to ridicule him in 
a Latin comedy. An Italian comedy en- 
titled ‘Trappolaria’ by Giambattista Porta 
(first published at Bergamo in 1596), and 
itself based on the ‘ Pseudolus’ of Plautus, 
suggested the form of Ruggle’s Latin 
comedy, which he christened ‘ Ignoramus.’ 
It was no slavish imitation. Ruggle laid 
his scene at Bordeaux instead of Naples, 
as in ‘'[rappolaria;’ he changed the names 
of Porta’s characters, and added seven new 
ones; of the fifty-five scenes of ‘Igno- 
ramus,’ while twenty-one are borrowed from 


the Italian, and sixteen are partial imi- 


tations, eighteen are original. Ruggle’s 
hero, the lawyer Ignoramus, satirises the 
recorder Brakin. Miles Goldesborough, a 
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member of the Cambridge corporation, aided 
the writer with details about local legal 
notabilities, and he derived the law-Latin 
phrases with which the play mockingly 
abounds from William West’s ‘Symboleo- 
graphy’ (1590) and ‘The Interpreter’ of 
John Cowell(1607). The work was completed 
before March 1615, and on the second night 
of James I’s visit tothe university (8 March) 
the play was performed in Clare Hall in the 
royal presence. The actors were drawn 
from many colleges, Mr. Parkinson of Clare 
filling the title réle. Spencer Compton 
of Queens’ (afterwards Earl of Northamp- 
ton) played Vince, a page. John Chamber- 
lain [q. v.], the letter-writer, reported that 
‘the thing was full of mirth and variety, with 
many excellent actors, but more than half 
marred with extreme length.’ The perfor- 
mance is said to have lasted six hours. James 
thoroughly appreciated Ruggle’s wit and 
learning, and on 13 May paid a second visit 
to Cambridge to witness a second perfor- 
mance, when Davus Dromo (Mr. Lake) spoke 
a new prologue wm laudem autoris. 

The lawyers in London resented Rug- 
gle’s sharp satire. Chamberlain, writing on 
20 May 1615 of the king’s second visit ‘to 
Cambridge to see the play of “ Ignoramus,”’ 
related that the piece ‘hath so nettled the 
lawyers that they are almost out of all 
patience; and the lord chief-justice [Coke], 
both openly at the king’s bench and divers 
other places, hath galled and glanced at 
scholars with much bitterness; and there be 
divers inns of court men have made rhymes 
and ballads against them, which they have 
answered sharply enough; and to say truth 
it was ascandal rather taken than given; for 
what profession is there wherein some par- 
ticular persons may not be justly taxed with- 
out imputation to the whole?’ Of ‘therhymes 
and ballads’ circulated in the lawyers’ defence, 
the earliest was written immediately after the 
first performance of the comedy, and was ad- 
dressed ‘to the comedians of Cambridge who 
in three acts before the king abused the law- 
yers with an imposed Ignoramus.’ Similar 
retorts followed in ‘The soldiers counterbuff 
to the Cambridge interludians of Ignoramus’ 
(Harleian MS. 5191), and in ‘A modest 
and temperate reproof of the scholars of 
Cambridge for slandering lawyers with that 
barbarous and gross title Ignoramus.’ In 
the latter piece attention was seriously drawn 
to the many learned men to be found among 
lawyers, and special mention was made of 
Sir Francis Bacon (Hawkins, p. Ixiii), 
At a later date Robert Callis, a serjeant- 
at-law, attempted a refutation of Ruggle’s 
alleged calumnies in a prose tract, entitled 
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‘The Case and Argument against Sir Ignora- 
mus of Cambridge’ (London, 1648). Sub- 
sequently the poet Cowley warned poets not 
to quarrel with scholars, ‘lest some one 
take spleen and another “Ignoramus” make.’ 

In 1620, when he was third in seniority 
among the members on the foundation of 
the college, Ruggle vacated his fellowship. 
He seems to have left Cambridge to become 
tutor at Babraham to the two sons of Toby 
Palavicino, and grandsons of Sir Horatio 
Palavicino [q. v.] His will, dated 6 Sept. 
1621, was proved 3 Nov. 1622. Hedirected 
that all his papers and paper books should be 
burnt, but more than one copy of ‘Ignoramus’ 
had already been made. One copy has long 
been in the library at Clare College. It was 
first printed in 1630 by John Spencer (Lon- 
don, 12mo), with a fanciful portrait of 
‘Tgnoramus’ as frontispiece. Misprints are 
numerous, and before the end of the year a 
second and revised edition appeared. In 
1658 a third edition professed to be cor- 
rected in six hundred places—‘locis sexcen- 
tis emendatior.’ Editions dated in 1659 and 
1668 are both called the fourth. Others 
appeared in 1707, 1731, 1736 (Dublin), and 
1787. The last is elaborately annotated by 
John Sydney Hawkins. English transla- 
tions by Robert Codrington [q. v.] and Ed- 
ward Ravenscroft [q. v.] were issued in 
1662 and 1678 respectively. That by Cod- 
rington is a fairly literal rendering, that by 
Ravenscroft is an adaptation. The latter 
was acted in 1678 at the Royal Theatre, 
under the title ‘The English Lawyer, a 
comedy. The piece, in the original Latin, 
was acted by the scholars of Westminster 
in 1712, 1718, 1730, and 1747. Anew fifth 
act, specially prepared for the Westminster 
performance, appears in the editions of 1731 
and 1787. 

John Hacket’s ‘Loiola’ has been wrongly 
assigned to Ruggle, and, according to a manu- 
script note made in 1741 in a copy of ‘Ignora- 
mus’ by John Hayward, M.4A., of Clare Hall, 
Ruggle wrote two comedies, ‘Re vera, or 
Verily,’ and ‘Club Law.’ Neither is known 
to be extant. A manuscript play somewhat 
doubtfully identified with the latter, which 
attacked the puritans, belonged to Dr. 
Farmer. 

[An elaborate memoir of Ruggle is prefixed 
to J. S. Hawkins’s edition of ‘ eames 1 er 


RUGGLES, THOMAS. (1787?-1813), 
writer on the poor law, the son of Thomas 
Ruggles, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter 
of Joshua Brise of Clare, Suffolk, was born 
about 1737. He inherited Spains Hall, Essex, 
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on the death of a cousin in 1776, and became 
deputy-lieutenant of Suffolk and Essex. He 
married, in 1779, Jane Anne, daughter of John 
Freeland of Cobham, Surrey, by whom he had 
issue three sons and three daughters. He 
died on 17 Noy. 1813. His wife died in 18238. 
His eldest son, John (1782-1852), assumed 
the name Brise, in addition to Ruggles, and 
his son, Col. Sir Samuel Ruggles-Brise, suc- 
ceeded to Spains Hall. 

Ruggles published: 1. ‘The Barrister; or 
Strictures on the Education proper for the 
Bar,’ 1792, 8vo; 2nd ed. corrected, London, 
1818, 12mo. 2.‘The History of the Poor, 
their Rights, Duties,and the Laws respecting 
them. Ina Series of Letters, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1793-4, 8vo; new edition, London, 
1797, 4to. This work is not of much value, 
but contains some materials useful to the 
economic historian, It was translated into 
French by A. Duquesnoy. 

[Berry’s County Genealogies (Essex), p. 84; 
Gent. Mag. 1807 i. 278, 1813 ii. 625; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; McCulloch’s Literatureof Politi- 
cal Economy. | W.A.S. H. 


RUGLEN, Eart or. [See Dovetras, 
WILLIAM, third Haru or Marcu and fourth 
DUKE oF QUEENSBERRY, 1724-1810.] 


RULE, Saint (ji. 8th cent.?) 
REGULUS. | 


RULE, GILBERT, M.D. (1629 ?-1701), 
principal of Edinburgh University, was born 
about 1629, probably, in Edinburgh, where 
his brother Archibald. was a merchant and 
magistrate. He was educated at Glasgow 
University,where he gained reputeasaregent, 
and in 1651 he was promoted to be sub-prin- 
cipal of King’s College, Aberdeen. About 
1656 he became perpetual curate of Alnwick, 
Northumberland. At the Restoration Major 
Orde, one of the churchwardens, provided a 
prayer-book. Rule, however, preached against 
its use, whereupon Orde indicted him (August 
1660) at the Newcastle assizes for depraving 
the common prayer. Before the trial Orde 
lost his life by a fall from his horse at Oving- 
ham, Northumberland, and, in the absence 
of a prosecutor, Rule was acquitted. Ejected 
from Alnwick by the Uniformity Act (1662), 
Rule returned to Scotland, and thence by 
way of France made his way to Holland, 
where he studied medicine, and graduated 
M.D. at Leyden in 1665. He practised 
with great success at Berwick, preaching 
at the same time in conventicles, often at 
much peril. At Linton Bridge, near Pres- 
tonkirk, Haddingtonshire, Charles Hamil- 
ton, fifth earl of Haddington (1650-1685), 
fitted up for him a meeting-house, which was 


[See 
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indulged by the privy council on 18 Dec. 
1679. Next year, while visiting his niece, 
Mrs. Kennedy, in Edinburgh, he baptised her 
child in St. Giles’s Church, after preaching 
a weekday lecture there, on the invitation of 
the minister, Archibald Turner. For this 
offence Rule was brought before the privy 
council, and imprisoned more than twelve 
months on the Bass Rock. His health failed, 
and he was at length discharged, under a 
bond of five thousand merks to quit the 
kingdom within eight days. He repaired to 
Ireland, where for about five years (1682- 
1687) he acted as colleague to Daniel Wil- 
liams [q. v.] at Wood Street, Dublin. 
Returning to Scotland, he received a call 
on7 Dec. 1688 to the ministry of Greyfriars 
church, Edinburgh; this was confirmed by 
the town council on 24 July 1689. Rule 
in the meantime had been in London, to 
forward the presbyterian interest, and had 
gained the special notice of William III. 
In 1690 he was appointed by the privy coun- 
cil one of the commissioners for purging 
Edinburgh University, and on the expulsion, 
in September 1690, of the principal, Alex- 
ander Monro (d. 1715?) [q. v.], Rule, while 
retaining his ministerial charge, was made 
principal by the town council. He distin- 
guished himself by writings in defence of the 
presbyterian polity against Monro and John 
Sage[q.v.] He sat late at his studies while 
his friend, George Campbell (d. 1701), pro- 
fessor of divinity, rose early; hence they 
were known as the ‘evening star’ and the 
‘morning star.’ Rule died on 7 June 1701, 
at the age of seventy-two. He married Janet 
Turnbull, and had issue, Gilbert, a physi- 
cian; Andrew, an advocate (d. December 
1708); and Alexander, professor of Hebrew 
from 1694 to 1702 in Edinburgh University. 
He published, besides two single sermons 
(1690 and 1701): 1. ‘Disputatio. . . de Ra- 
chitide,’ &c., Leyden, 1665, 4to. 2. ‘A Ra- 
tional Defence of Non-Conformity,’ &c., 1689, 
4to. 3. ‘A Second Vindication of the Church 
of Scotland. . . Answer to Five Pamphlets,’ 
&e. [1691], 4to. (This and the foregoing are 
roughly handled in ‘ The Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence,’ &c., 1692, 4to.) 4. ‘The Good 
Old Way defended against. .. A. M. D.D.,’ 
&¢e., Edinburgh, 1697, 4to.. He was one of 
those who prefaced ‘A Plain and Hasy Ex- 
plication of the... . Shorter Catechism,’ &c., 
1697, 12mo. A broadsheet ‘Elegie’ on his 
death was published, Edinburgh, 1701. 


[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. Seoticanze ; Calamy’s 
Account, 1718, pp. 514 seq. ; Calamy’s Continua- 
tion, 1727, ii. 676 seq.; Wodrow’s Hist. of the 
Kirk (Laing), 1842, iii. 194 seq.; Armstrong’s 
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App. to Martineau’s Ordination, 1829, p. 69; | 
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Grant’s Hist. of the University of Edinburgh, 
1884, i. 239, ii, 256 seq. 288.] Ge 
RULE, WILLIAM HARRIS (1802- 
1890), divine and historian, born at Penrhyn 
on 15 Noy. 1802, was son of John Rule, by 
his wife Louisa, daughter of William Harris, 
a Cornish quaker. The father, a native of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, was of Scottish parent- 
age; while a surgeon in the army he was cap- 
tured and detained for some years a prisoner 
in France; after his release he entered the 
naval packet service, and was. stationed in 
the West Indies. When his son was seven- 
teen years old he turned him out of doors in 
a passion. Young Rule took refuge for a 
time with an aunt. His education was much 
neglected, but he received some instruction 
in Latin from the rector of Falmouth, Thomas 
Hitchens. He very soon left Cornwall, and 
tried to make a living as a portrait-painter 
in Devonport, Plymouth, Exeter, and finally 
in London, where he cheerfully bore great 
ptivations. Harly in 1822 he left the church 
of England for the Wesleyan body, and be- 
came a village schoolmaster at Newington 
in Kent. He was ordained a Wesleyan 
preacher on 14 March 1826. During his 
probation he devoted much time to classical 
study. On 22 March he left England with 
his newly married wife on a projected mission 
to the Druses of Mount Lebanon, which, 
however, he abandoned. Rule acted for more 
than a year as resident missionary in Malta. 
During this time he studied Italian and 
learned some Arabic. While in the island he 
was several times stoned by the mob as a 
supposed freemason. On 31 May 1827 he 
left Malta. He was sent in November 
1827 by the Wesleyan Missionary Society to 
the island of St. Vincent. In March 1831 
he came home, and was next year appointed 
Wesleyan pastor at Gibraltar, where he 
founded the first charity school, besides four 
day and evening schools, and had both Eng- 
lish and Spanish congregations. He also 
lectured in Spanish on protestantism, pre- 
pared Spanish versions of the four gospels, 
the Wesleyan Methodist: catechism, and 
Horne’s ‘Letter on Toleration, and com- 
piled a Spanish hymn-book, which obtained 
a large circulation in Spanish America. A 
Wesleyan mission established by Rule at 
Cadiz was suppressed by the Christinist go- 
vernment in 1839; but subsequently, with 
the help of Sir George William Frederick 
Villiers (afterwards Lord Clarendon) [q. v.], 
the English ambassador, he obtained a royal 
order repealing the edicts which prohibited 
foreigners from taking part in Spanish edu- 
cation. While on a visit to Madrid he met 
George Borrow [q. v.], by whom he was intro- 
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duced to ‘an accomplished highwaywoman’ 
and ‘an expert pickpocket.’ Rule returned 
to England in July 1842. In 1878 he again 
visited Spain to report on Wesleyan missions 
at Gibraltar and Barcelona. 

From 1842 till 1868 he undertook mini- 
sterial duty in England. From 1851 to 1857 
he acted as joint-editor at the Wesleyan con- 
ference office. From 1857 till 1865 he was 
minister to the Wesleyan soldiers at Alder- 
shot, and obtained an official recognition of 
their worship by royal warrant in 1881. 
After 1868 he acted as supernumerary mini- 
ster at Croydon till April 1873. He was 
elected member of the Croydon school board 
in 1871. He died in Clyde Road, Addis- 
combe, on 25 Sept. 1890. He was twice mar- 
ried: first, on 24 Feb. 1826, to Mary Ann 
Dunmill, only daughter of Richard Barrow 
of Maidstone, who died in 1873; and secondly, 
on 10 March 1874, to Harriette Edmed of 
Maidstone. By his first wife he had several 
children. 

Rule was a scholarly preacher and a pro- 
lifie writer, and is said to have been master 
of ten languages. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Dickenson College (methodist 
episcopal church), Ohio, in July 1854. 

His principal work, published in 1868, 
and reissued in two volumes in 1874, was 
a ‘History of the Inquisition from the 
Twelfth Century.’ It is founded on the 
best Roman catholic authorities. The nar- 
rative is clear and the tone restrained, if 
not absolutely judicial. In 1870 Rule pub- 
lished a ‘ History of the Karaite Jews,’ the 
first attempt to deal with the subject in 
England. He afterwards re-wrote the work, 
but the new version was not published. 
Between 1871 and 1873, with the help of M. J. 
Corbett Anderson as illustrator, Rule be- 
gan to issue a work on ‘ Biblical Monuments.’ 
The undertaking had the support of the 
primate, Dr. Tait. All the copies were 
destroyed by fire at the binder’s, but the 
work was reissued in an extended form in 
1877, 2 vols. 8vo, as ‘Oriental Records, 
monumental and historical, confirmatory of 
the Old and New Testament.’ 

Rule also published together with nume- 
rous pamphlets: 1. ‘ Memoir of a Mission to 
Gibraltar and Spain, with collateral Notices 
of Events favouring Religious Liberty .. . 
from the Beginning of the Century to the 
Year 1842,’1844,12mo. 2.‘ Wesleyan Me- 
thodism regarded as the System of a Chris- 
tian Church,’ 1846, 12mo. 3. ‘Martyrs of 
the Reformation,’ with portraits, 1851, 
8vo. 4. ‘The Brand of Dominic, or the In- 
quisition, 1852, 8vo; American edition, 
1853,12mo. 6, ‘Celebrated Jesuits,’ 2 vols., 
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1852-8. 6. ‘The Religious Aspect of the 
Civil War in China,’ 1853,8vo. 7. ‘Studies 
from History,’ vol. i. 2 pts., 1855, containing 
‘The Third Crusade.’ 8. ‘Narrative of Don 
Herreros de Mora’s Imprisonment, translated 
from the Spanish,’ 1856, 8vo; originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Church of England Monthly 
Review.’ 9. ‘Historical Exposition of the 
Book of Daniel,’ 1869, 8vo. 10. ‘The Holy 
Sabbath instituted in Paradise and perfected 
through Christ,’ 1870, 8vo. 11. ‘ Councils, 
Ancient and Modern,’ 1870,12mo. 12. ‘The 
Establishment of Wesleyan Methodism in 
the British Army,’ 1883, 8vo. 18. ‘Recol- 
lections of Life and Work at Home and 
Abroad,’ 1886, 8vo, in which is a portrait of 
the author. 

[Rule’s Autobiographical Works; Methodist 
Times, 2 and 16 Oct. 1890; Croydon Advertiser, 
27 Sept. 1890; Boase-and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. ii. 607-9 and Suppl.}] G. Lz G.N. 

RUMBOLD,SirGEORGEBERRIMAN 
(1764-1807), diplomatist, of Crabbe-juxta- 
Dover, Kent, born 17 Aug. 1764 at Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, was second son of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, bart.[q. v.], governorof Madras, by 
his first wife Frances, only daughter of James 
Berriman, esq. He was admitted a pensioner 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 13 Jan. 1781, 
afterwards becoming a fellow-commoner. His 
elder brother having died in 1786, he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1791. He entered 
the diplomatic service, and in 1803 was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Hanse Towns, and 
minister residentiary of Great Britain at 
Hamburg. On the night of 25 Oct. 1804 a 
detachment of two hundred and fifty French 
troops landed in boats on the Hamburg Berg, 
proceeded to the Grindel, Rumbold’s country 
residence, forced the door, and compelled him 
to deliver up his papers. He was then car- 
ried to Hanover in a guarded coach, and 
thence to Paris. After a day’s confinement 
in the Temple, he was conveyed to Cher- 
bourg, and put on board a French cutter 
sailing under flag of truce. By this vessel 
he was delivered to the English frigate Niobe, 
in which he arrived at Portsmouth. 

The order for Rumbold’s arrest came direct 
from Fouché in Paris, and was addressed 
to Marshal Bernadotte. Fouché’s despatch 
charged Rumbold with having avowed a plan 
of conspiracy, and directed that he should be 
treated as any other Englishman ‘who should 
adopt criminal practices.’ In Berlin great 
indignation was expressed, and the Prussian 
minister at Paris was ordered, in demanding 
Rumbold’s release, to apply for his own 
passports in case of delay or evasion. An 
autograph letter of Napoleon promised com- 
pliance with the demand, Rumbold was re- 
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placed at Hamburg in 1806. He died of 
fever at Memel on 15 Dec. 1807. 

Rumbold married, in November 1783, Ca- 
roline, only child of James Hearn, esq., of 
Waterford; she remarried in 1809 Vice- 
admiral Sir W. Sidney Smith, K.C.B. [q.v.], 
and died in 1826. She had issue by Rum- 
bold two sons and four daughters. Of the 
latter, Caroline (d. 1847) married Colonel 
Adolphe de St. Clair of the garde du corps; 
Maria (d. 81 Dec. 1875) was the wife of Rear- 
admiral Arabin; and Emily (d. 1861) of 
Ferdinand, baronde Delmar. The elder son, 
Sir William Rumbold (1787-1883), third 
baronet, by his wife Henrietta Elizabeth, 
second daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Boothby, lord Rancliffe, was father of Caven- 
dish Stuart (1815-1853), of Arthur Carlos 
Henry (1820-1869), of Charles Hole (1822- 
1877), and of Horace (4. 1829), formerly am- 
bassador at Vienna, who were successively 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth baronets. 

Of these, SrR ARTHUR CaRLos HENRY 
Rumson (1820-1869) entered the army in 
1837 as an ensign in the 51st foot, but after- 
wards exchanged into the 70th. In July 
1848 he was appointed a stipendiary magis- 
trate in Jamaica, but in 1855 joined the allied 
army in the Crimea. He served with the 
Osmanli cavalry as ents to Major- 
general OC. Havelock. He held the rank of 
colonel in the imperial Ottoman army, and 
for his services in the war received the order 
of the Medjidie, fourth class. On 4 March 
1857 he was appointed president of the island 
of Nevis, and on 17 Nov. 1865 of the Virgin 
Islands. From January to April 1867 he 
acted as administrator of St. Christopher and 
Aquilla. He died on 12 June 1869, having 
been twice married. In 1848 he published 
an English version of F, Ponsard’s tragedy, 
‘Lucréce.’ 

[Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1894; Foster’s Baronet- 
age, 1882,and Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Mag. 1804, ii. 
1063-4, 1159-60, 1808 i. 270; Almanachs de 
Gotha ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities; Brit, Mus. 
Cat.; Ill. Lond. News, 17 July 1869.] 

G. Le G. N. 

RUMBOLD, RICHARD (1622 ?-1685), 
conspirator, born about 1622, entered the par- 
liamentary army as a soldier at the age of 
nineteen. In February 1649 he was one of 
eight privates who petitioned Lord Fairfax 
for the re-establishment of the representative 
council of agitators, and used seditious lan- 
guage against the council of state. For this 
offence four were cashiered, but Rumbold 
escaped punishment (Clarke Papers, ii. 193 ; 
Somers Tracts, ed. Scott, vi. 44). Rumbold 
confessed at his trial in 1685 that he had 
been one of the guards about the scaffold of 


Charles I, and stated that he served under 
Cromwell at Dunbar and Worcester (State 
Trials, xi. 882). In June 1659 he was a 
lieutenant in Colonel Packer’s regiment of 
horse (Commons’ Journals, vii. 698). After 
the Restoration Rumbold married the widow 
of a maltster, and carried on that trade at 
the Rye House, near Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire, on the road between London and 
Newmarket. He was a man of extreme re- 
publican views, and in 1682, when some of 
the whigs plotted an armed insurrection 
against Charles II, Rumbold became engaged 
in a subsidiary conspiracy for the assassi- 
nation of Charles II and the Duke of York. 
The king and his guard were to be attacked 
by Rumbold and forty men as they passed 
the Rye House onthe way to London. The 
preparations of the conspirators do not seem 
to have gone beyond buying arms and using 
much treasonable language, and an accident 
prevented any attempt to execute their design 
in April 1683, which was the date origi- 
nally fixed. In June 1683 one of the plotters 
revealed the conspiracy to the government. 
The witnesses represented Rumbold as the 
principal promoter of the assassination plot. 
He had devised the expedients and attempted 
to provide the means for its execution. In 
their discussions he was wont to speak of 
the murder under the name of ‘lopping.’ 
One witness deposed that Rumbold was com- 
monly called Hannibal by the conspirators, 
‘by reason of his having but one eye,’and that 
it was usual at their meetings ‘to drink a 
health to Hannibal and his boys’ (State 
Trials, ix. 327, 366, 385, 402, 407, 442). 
On 23 June the government issued a pro- 
clamation offering a reward of 1002. for 
Rumbold’s arrest, but he succeeded in es- 
caping to Holland. A true bill on an in- 
dictment of high treason was found against 
him at the Old Bailey on 12 July 1683 
(Lourrrety, Diary, i. 262, 267). 

In May 1685 Rumbold joined the Karl of 
Argyll in his expedition to Scotland. He 
was commissioned as colonel of a regiment 
of horse which was to be raised after land- 
ing, and commanded the few horsemen who 
were got together. He was in command 
also at the skirmish between Argyll’s men 
and the forces of the Marquis of Atholl at 
Ardkinglass (State Trials, xi. 877 ; March- 
mont Papers, iii. 48, 51). Rumbold accom- 
panied Argyll into the lowlands, became 
separated from the rest of the rebels in their 
disorderly marches, and was captured, fight- 
ing desperately, by a party of country mili- 
tia (WopRow, History of the Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, ed. 1830, iv. 295, 
313). As he was severely wounded, the 
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Scottish government had him tried at once, 
lest he shouldescape his punishment by death. 
He was tried on 26 June, protested his in- 
nocence of any design to assassinate the king, 
was found guilty, and was sentenced to be 
executed the same afternoon. In his dying 
speech he declared his belief that kingly 
government was the best of all government 
so long as the contract. between king and 
people was observed. When it was broken, 
the people were free to defend their rights. 
Divine right he scoffed at. ‘Iam sure there 
was no man born marked of God above 
another; for none comes into the world with 
a saddle upon his back, neither any booted 
and spurred to ride him’ (State Trials, xi. 
873-81). The court which tried Rumbold 
ordered his quarters to be placed on the gates 
of various Scottish towns, but the English 
government had them sent to England to be 
set up on one of the gates of the city and in 
Hertfordshire (76. p. 875; Macxkinrosu, 
History of the Revolution, p. 32). 

Rumbold had a brother William who was 
also implicated in the Rye House plot, and 
apparently in Monmouth’s rebellion. He 
was pardoned by James II in 1688 (Luz- 
TRELL, Diary, i. 444). 

{Authorities referred to in the article; Bur- 
net’s Own Time, ed. 1838, iii. 32; Fox’s His- 
tory of the Reign of James II, pp. ei mre 
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RUMBOLD, Siz THOMAS (1736-1791), 
Indian administrator, third and youngest son 
of William Rumbold, an officer in the East 
India Company’s naval service, by Dorothy, 
widow of John Mann, an officer in the 
same service, and daughter of ThomasCheney 
of Hackney, was born at Leytonstone, Essex, 
on 15 June 1736 [as to his ancestry, see 
RoumsBotp, WittaM, 1613-1667]. Of his 
two brothers, William, the elder, born at 
Leytonstone in 1730, entered the East India 
Company’s military service, and after giving 
promise of a brilliant career, died at Fort 
St. David, between Trichinopoly and Ma- 
dras, on 1 Aug. 1757; the second, Henry, 
died at sea at an early age. William Rum- 
bold, the father, died second in council at 
Tellicherry in 1745; his widow died in 
England on 19 July 1752. 

Thomas Rumbold was educated for the 
East India Company’s service, which he en- 
tered as a writer on 8 Jan. 1752, and 
sailed for Fort St. George towards the end 
of the same month. Soon after his ar- 
rival in India he exchanged the civil forthe 
military service of the company. He served 
under Lawrence in the operations about 
Trichinopoly in 1754, and under Clive at the 
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siege of Calcutta in 1756-7, and for gal- 
lantry displayed during the latter operations 
was rewarded by Clive with a captain’s com- 
mission, He was Clive’s aide-de-camp at 
Plassey, was severely wounded during the 
action, and on his recovery resumed his 
career in the civilservice. Part of the years 
1762-3 he spent in England on furlough. 
On his return to India he was appointed 
chief of Patna, and from 1766 to.1769 sat in 
the Bengal council. Having made his for- 
tune, Rumbold came home in the latter year, 
and was returned to parliament for New 
Shoreham on 26 Nov. 1770. 

On 11 June 1777 he succeeded Lord Pigot 
as governor of Madras, where he landed on 
8 Feb. 1778 [see Piaot, Gzrorcu, Baron 
Picor]. The affairs of the presidency were 
then in a somewhat tangled condition, Un- 
der imperial firman the company had ac- 
quired in August 1765 the rich province of 
the Northern circars extending north-east- 
ward from the Carnatic between the Deccan, 
Berar, and the bay of Bengal as far as Lake 
Chilka. The title of the company had been 
disputed by the nizam of the Deccan, and 
the dispute had been adjusted by a treaty 
(23 Feb. 1768), under which the nizam, in 
return for an annual tribute, ceded the cir- 
cars to the company, with the single reser- 
vation that the Guntur circar should be 
held by his brother, Basalut Jung, the re- 
version being in the company, with the right 
of ousting him in the event of his proving 
hostile. 

Rumbold found that the rents payable to 
the company by the zemindars of the circars, 
and by consequence the tribute payable tothe 
nizam, were in arrear. The ‘committee of 
circuit’ charged with the assessment and col- 
lection of the rents had proved incompetent. 
He therefore superseded the committee, 
summoned the zemindars to Madras, and re- 
vised the rents himself, substituting for the 
existing system of yearly tenancies leases for 
three years at a lower rent, an arrangement 
equally equitable to the zemindars and pro- 
fitable to the company. He also substituted 
a three years’ lease for a yearly tenancy in 
the case of a jaghire held by the nabob of 
Arcot, on condition of the construction of 
some needful irrigation works. At the 
same time he improved the revenue from 
Vizagapatam by exposing the frauds of the 
steward of the Vizianagram family, and 
providing for the better management of the 
estates. In the Gunturcircar Basalut Jung 
had for some years maintained a French 
force under Lally. This was viewed as a 
breach of faith both at Fort St. George and 
at Fort William, and remonstrances had been 
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addressed to the nizam without effect. 
Rumbold added another, with the same want 
of result. On the outbreak of hostilities 
between England and France, he gave orders 
to arrest Europeans approaching the circar, 
and posted a corps of observation on the 
frontier. He also, under orders from home, 
detached Colonel (afterwards Sir Hector) 
Munro [q.v.] to attack Pondicherry, and 
Colonel Braithwaite to reduce Mahé on the 
Malabar coast. Pondicherry capitulated on 
17 Oct.1778. The directors voted Rumbold 
their thanks, and the crown conferred a 
baronetcy on him (23 March 1779). Mahé 
surrendered on 19 March 1779. On 7 Feb. 
1779 Basalut Jung leased the Guntur circar 
to the company, and shortly afterwards he 
dismissed Lally’s contingent and received a 


British force in its place. This arrangement | 


had been authorised in general terms by the 
governor-general (Warren Hastings), who 
had left its completion entirely in Rumbold’s 
hands. The treaty by which it was carried 
into effect was submitted neither to him nor 
to the nizam. The circar was shortly after- 
wards subleased to the nabob of Arcot. 
The cession of the circar gave offence not 
only to the nizam but to Haidar Ali. The 
former took Lally’s contingent into his pay, 
the latter menaced Basalut Jung’s capital, 
Adoni; and Rumbold, in the course of the 
summer of 1779, attempted to pass troops to 
his relief through a part of Haidar’s domi- 
nions. Haidar’s troops were on the alert, 
and the detachment was compelled to re- 
treat, 

Suspecting Haidar of hostile designs, 
Rumbold wrote to Hastings, confessing his 
apprehensions and asking for menand money. 
Hastings made light of his fears, declined 
to furnish the desired aid, and, believing a 
French invasion of the Bombay presidency 
to be imminent, recommended that Colonel 
Braithwaite’s force should be detached to the 
support of Colonel Goddard at Surat. Rum- 
bold gave the necessary orders, but Braith- 
waite found himself unable tomove. In the 
course of the summer Rumbold sent Hol- 
lond, a political officer, to Haiderabad to ex- 

lain to the nizam the arrangement with 

asalut Jung, and to bring him, if possible, 
to remit the tribute in whole or in part, and 
dismiss Lally’s contingent. As no guid pro 
quo was offered for these concessions, the 
mission wore the appearance of a studied 
affront. ‘The nizam showed great irritation, 
and was already talking of the size of his 
army, when Hastings, to whom Hollond had 
communicated the tenor of his instructions, 
terminated the negotiation by a peremptory 
despatch. About the same time Rumbold 
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sounded Haidar’s intentions through the 
medium of the Danish missionary, Christian 
Frederick Swartz, and obtained a written re- 
sponse in which vague expressions of friend- 
ship were mingled with severe reflections on 
the course of British policy since 1752. This 
letter was written in August, and it is pro- 
bable that Haidar had then concerted with 
the Mahratta powers the plan of combined 
action against the British which was put 
in execution in the following year. At any 
rate, Rumbold was cognisant of the exis- 
tence of the confederacy in January 1780, 
when he detached a considerable force to the 
support of Goddard at Surat. He then re- 
inforced the circars, began to concentrate 
the detachments scattered about the presi- 
dency, ordered a new levy of sepoys, and re- 
called thosequarteredin Tellicherry. Having 
made these dispositions, he wrote to the 
directors (21 Jan.) announcing his resigna- 
tion on the score of ill-health. On 6 April 
In the following 
July Haidar and his allies invaded the Car- 
natic. The nizam of the Deccan remained 
On his return to England, Rum- 
bold was held responsible for the invasion of 
the Carnatic and dismissed the service of 
the company by the court of directors. They 
also filed a bill against him in chancery, but 
abandoned it on the institution of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Rumbold himself had 
been returned (14 April 1781) for Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight. Parliament eventually pro- 
ceeded against him by bill of pains and penal- 
ties, at the same time restraining him from 
leaving the kingdom, and requiring him to 
make discovery of his property. The re- 
straining bill passed both houses in June 
1782. The bill of pains and penalties, 
saved from lapse by a continuing act, passed 
its second reading in the commons on 23 Jan. 
1783, and was then talked out. Contempo- 
rary scandal said that the prosecution lan- 
guished owing to the good offices of Richard 
Rigby [q. v.], the parliamentary wirepuller, 
whose nephew, Colonel Hale Rigby, had 
married Rumbold’s daughter Frances, and 
whom Rumbold was supposed to have aided 
in his pecuniary embarrassments (WRAXALL, 
Hist. Memoirs, ed. Wheatley, ii. 380). Rum- 
bold’s defence was conducted with great 
ability by George Hardinge (a. v.] The 
charges against him were in substance that 
his dealings with the zemindars of the circars 
were oppressive and corrupt; that his deal- 
ings with the nabob of Arcot were corrupt ; 
that, by the reduction of Pondicherry and 
Mahé, the occupation of the Guntur circar, 
the pes al brush with Haidar’s troops, 
and the affair of the tribute, he had so irri- 
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tated Haidar and the nizam of the Deccan 
as to occasion the formation of the con- 
federacy which eventually took the field 
against the British. The charges of oppres- 
sion and corruption were refuted by the re- 
cords of the presidency and Rumbold’s ac- 
counts, and the other charges fared no better. 
The responsibility for the Pondicherry and 
Mahé expeditions rested not with Rumbold 
but with the authorities at home; and the 
evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
confederacy had been formed independently 
of the other causes of irritation. At the 
general election of March 1784 Rumbold was 
returned for Weymouth, which borough he 
represented until the dissolution of 1790. 
He died on 11 Nov. 1791. His remains 
were interred in the church of Watton, 
Hertfordshire, in. which parish he had. his 
seat of Woodhall Park. 

Rumbold married twice: first,on 22 June 

1756, Frances, only daughter of James Ber- 
riman; secondly, on 2 May 1772, Joanna, 
daughter of Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. He had issue by both wives. His 
title devolved on his second son by his first 
wife, Sir George Berriman Rumbold, bart. 
q-v.] His estates passed under his will 
to his children by his second wife. The 
accounts of Rumbold’s administration given 
by Wilks. and Mill (see authorities infra) 
are based on the preamble to the bill of 
pains and penalties, unqualified by the evi- 
dence by which it was defeated. The 
facts concerning him have thus been misre- 
presented, and much unfair obloquy cast 
upon him, 

A print of Rumbold’s profile is in the 
‘European Magazine,’ 1782, pt. i. facing p. 
319. 


[Gent. Mag. 1779 pp. 153, 179, 1791 pt. ii. p. 
1156; Ann. Reg. 1779, p. 178; Reports from 
Committees of the House of Commons, vol. vii. 
(East Indies: Carnatic War); London Gazette, 
23 March 1779; Minutes of the Evidence, &ce., 
on the second reading of a bill for inflicting 
pains and penalties on Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
bart. (1783) ; Rumbold’s Answer to the Charges, 
&e. (1782); Miss Rumbold’s posthumous Vin- 
dication of the Character and Administration of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. (edited anonymously 
by Dr. Rigg, 1868); Marshman’s History of 
India, ed. 1867, vol. i. Appendix ; Orme’s Hist. 
of India, ii. passim; The Real Facts concerning 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart. (printed for private 
circulation, 1893); Mill’s History of India, ed. 
Wilson, iv. 63-170; Wilks’s Historical Sketches 
of the South of India; Parl. Hist. xxii. 122, 
1275-1335 xxiii. 988; Commons’ Journ, xxxyiii. 
961, 987, 1065 xxxix. 31, 82 et seq.; Lords’ 
Journ. xxxvi. 532; Pearson’s Memoirs of Rey. 
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Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, ii. 475, 491; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
10th Rep, App. pt. vi. pp. 21-9.] J. M.R, 

RUMBOLD, WILLIAM (1613-1667), 
cavalier, was born in 1618 at or near Bur- 
bage, Leicestershire, where his family, a 
branch of the Rumbolds of Hertfordshire, 
had been settled for three generations. In 
1629 he obtained a subordinate post in the 
great wardrobe office, in which he was still 
employed on the outbreak of the civil war. 
He was the officer sent to London to fetch 
the royal standard set up at. Nottingham, and 
was in attendance on Charlies I until after the 
battle of Naseby, when he joined his brother 
Henry [see below] in Spain. He returned 
to England on the execution of the king, 
and throughout the interregnum acted as 
Charles IT’s financial agent and secretary to 
the secret royalist council. Denounced te 
Cromwell by Sir Richard Willis on the sup- 
pression of Penruddock’s rising (March 1655), 
he was confined first in the Gatehouse and 
afterwards with more strictness in the Tower. 
Nevertheless he contrived to keep up, under 
the aliases Robinson and Wright, an active 
correspondence with Sir Edward Hyde (after- 
wards Lord Clarendon) [q. v.] and James 
Butler, twelfth earl (afterwards first duke) 
of Ormonde [q.v.] (Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 300 et seq. ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. Macray and Coxe, vol. iii.) His imprison- 
ment lasted rather more than two years. On 
his enlargement he was one of the prime 
movers in Sir George Booth’s plot, and after- 
wardsco-operated with John Mordaunt, baron 
Mordaunt of Reigate [q. v.], in the hazardous 
enterprise of securing the adhesion of Monck 
and the city of London to the royal cause. 
On the Restoration he was made comptroller 
of the great wardrobe, and in December 1663 
surveyor-general of the customs. He was 
also one of the commissioners for tracing the 
dispersed regalia. He died at his house at 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, on.27 May 1667. 
His remains were interred in Fulham church. 
By his wife Mary, daughter of William Bar- 
clay, esquire of the body to Charles I, who 
survived him but afew months, he had issue— 
with three daughters, of whom Mary, the 
eldest, married James Sloane, M.P, for Thet- 
ford (1696-8), brother of Sir Hans Sloane 
[q.v.]—ason Edward, his successor in the sur- 
veyor-generalship of the customs, who married 
Anne, daughter of George, viscount Grandi- 
son, and died without issue at Enfield in 
1726, 

Henry Rumporp (1617-1690), younger 
brother of William Rumbold, was. baptised 
at Burbage in 1617. During the civil war, 
and except fora visit to his brother William 
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in London in 1653, during the interregnum, 
he resided in Spain, being in partnership as 
a wine merchant at Puerto Sta Maria with 
Anthony Upton, Secretary Thurloe’s bro- 
ther-in-law ; Sir Benjamin Bathurst [q.v.], 
afterwards succeeded him in the firm. More 
loyal than patriotic, he communicated to 
the court of Madrid intelligence (obtained 
through Upton) of the movements of Blake’s 
fleet (1656-1657), and used the interest which 
he thus made to facilitate the recognition of 
Henry Bennet (afterwards Lord Arlington) 
[q.v.]as the accredited representative of the 
king of England (1658). Through Bennet’s 
influence he obtained on the Restoration the 
consulate of Cadiz and Puerto Sta Maria; and 
while holding this post provisioned, at his 
own risk, Lord Sandwich’s fleet and the town 
of Tangier during the interval between the 
cession of that place to the British crown 
and its occupation [Monracv, Epwarp, first 
Eart oF Sandwich; Morpaunt, Henry, 
second Hart or PurerBoroven]. He also 
furnished supplies and recruits to the garri- 
son after the occupation. Resigning the con- 
sulate, he returned to England in 1663, and 
was sworn in as gentleman of the privy 
chamber in extraordinary (December). He 
also held for a time a commissionership of 
prizes, and the consulate of Malaga, San Lu- 
car, and Seville, the latter post.as a sinecure, 
for he continued to reside in England untilhis 
death, which took place in London in March 
1690. He was buried at All Saints, Fulham, 
on 28 March. His younger brother, Thomas, 
acted as his deputy, and afterwards as consul 
at San Lucar, where he died on 19 Jan. 1705- 
1706. 

Henry Rumbold married twice, in both 
cases according to the rite of the catholic 
church. His first wife, married in 1663, was 
Isabel de Avila ; his second, married shortly 
before his return to England, was Francisca 
Maria, daughter of Bryan I‘Anson, merchant 
of Cadiz and grandee of Spain, second son 
of Sir Bryan I‘Anson, created baronet by 
Charles II in 1652. A son by this marriage 
was grandfather of Sir Thomas Rumbold 


[q.v. 

By his first wife he had issue a son, Henry 
Rumbold (d. 1689), who served with distinc- 
tion as a cavalry officer in Tangier between 
1662 and 1671, when he was sent home as 
escort to Lady Middleton. An engagement 
of marriage which he formed on the voyage 
with a daughter of Sir Robert Paston, was 
apparently broken off by the lady’s family. 
He was, however, twice married, and his 
widow remarried John Cotton Plowden, 
younger brother of Francis Plowden, comp- 
troller of the household to James II, 


[Sir Horace Rumbold’s Notes on the History of 
the Family of Rumbold in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (Roy. Hist. Soc. Trans.); Thurloe State 
Papers, vi. 582 ; Anglie Notitia, ed. 1682 ad fin. ; 
Pepys’s Diary, 29 Oct. 1660, 8 Dec. 1661, and 
8 March 1662-8; Hist. MSS. Comm. Ist Rep. 
App. p. 128, 4th Rep. App. p. 234, 6th Rep. App. 
p-369, 7th Rep. App. pp. 409, 795, 831, 10th Rep. 
App. pt. vi. pp. 195-214; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1648-70, Colonial, American, and West 
Indies, 1661-74; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
ii. 868 ; Private Diarie of Elizabeth, Viscountess 
Mordaunt, ed. Lord Roden, p. 64; Hutchins’s 
Dorset, i. 297-8.] J. M. R. 


RUMFORD, Count von. [See THome- 
son, Stz Bensamin, 1753-1814. ] 


RUMOLD, in Irish Rurumast (d. 775?), 
bishop of Mechlin, born in Ireland, was con- 
secrated a bishop, and laboured some time in 
Ireland early in the eighth century. He has 
been incorrectly called bishop of Dublin. 
There were no diocesesin Ireland at that time, 
but he may have been a bishop zm Dublin, that 
is in one of the monasteries which were in 
Dublin or its vicinity in that age. For 
though the Danish city was of later origin, 
yet Ath Chath, as it was and still is called 
by the native Irish, is mentioned in the 
seventh century by Adamnan and others. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the results of 
his ministry in Ireland, Rumold resolved to 
go abroad, where his countrymen were then 
much valued. Crossing over to Britain in 
a coracle or skin-boat, ‘after the manner 
of his nation,’ he passed to Gaul, and 
‘wherever he went he was always speaking 
of Jesus, and instructing the people about 
God and life everlasting.’ Crossing the Alps, 
he visited Rome, and saw with wonder the 
city ‘whither all the demons of the world 
used to congregate.’ Returning through 
France, he settled at Mechlin, near the 
Scheldt. The chieftain Ado and his wife, 
who were then in authority there, were grieved 
at being childless, and requested his prayers 
on their behalf. In answer to his prayers a 
child was born to them, who was named Li- 
bertus. The boy some years efter, having 
fallen into the sea and been drowned, is said 
to have been restored to life by Rumold. Ado 
offered him a sum of money for this service, 
but he declined it, and said he would be con- 
tent with some wasteland. This Ado gladly 
bestowed on him, and here he formed a settle- 
ment from which ultimately grew the city 
of Mechlin. In due time he set about the 
erection of a church dedicated to St. Stephen 
the first martyr, but some of his workmen 
killed him by a blow on the head; his death 
is said to have taken place on 24 June 775 
(Diet. Chr. Biogr.) Rumold’s day is given 
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as 1 July in the Martyrology of Donegal and 
by the Bollandists, although it is 8 July in 
the Roman Breviary. 

[Boll. Act. Sanct. Julii tom. i. pp. 169 seq. 
containing a life by Theodore Abbot of Trudo 
(A.D. 1100); Lanigan’s Keel. Hist. iii. 198-200; 
Breviarium Romanum Dublinii, 1846, Pars 
Aistiva, Supplementum, pp. cexx, ecxxi; Sarius’ 
Vit. Sanctorum, iii. 24; Hardy’s Deser. Cat. 1. 
i, 256-7, ii. 874, 880; Ware’s Irish Bishops, ed. 
Harris ; Dict. Christian Biogr. ] T. 0. 

RUMSEY, WALTER (1584-1660), 
Welsh judge, son of John Rumsey, M.A., 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, by Anne, 
daughter of Thomas David of Usk, Mon- 
mouthshire, was born at Llanover, near 
Abergavenny, in 1584, and matriculated a 
gentleman commoner of Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1600. He was admitted 
a student of Gray’s Inn, 16 May 1603, and 
was called to the bar 3 June 1608. He 
secured a large practice, and was popularly 
styled the ‘ Picklock of the Law.’ Having 
been made an ancient of Gray’s Inn, 28 May 
1622, he was called tothe bench of that society 
16 Novy. 1631, though he did not take his seat 
until 25 April 1634. Furthermore he was 
chosen Lent reader, 8 Nov. 1633, and dean 
of the chapel 6 Nov. 1640. He was made 
puisne justice of the great sessions for the 
counties of Brecknock, Glamorgan, and Rad- 
nor in September 1631, at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year (Privy Seals). He was chosen 
one of the knights of the shire for Mon- 
mouth in the Short parliament of 1640. 
On the outbreak of the civil war in 1642, 
Rumsey was appointed by the king a com- 
missioner of array for Monmouth, but was 
taken prisoner on the capture of Hereford 
by the forces of parliament, 18 Dec. 1645. 
Information was laid against him, three days 
earlier, that he had lately fled to Hereford 
with Judge David Jenkins [q.v.], and had 
been taken by the clubmen, and that he had 
three rooms in Gray’s Inn filled with goods. 
He was removed from his'post by parliament 
in 1647, At the Restoration in 1660 he was 
uominated one of the intended knights of the 
Royal Oak, and in August 1660 he received 
a grant of the office of keeper of the judicial 
seal for the counties of Brecknock, Glamor- 
gan, and Radnor. He died later in the year 
at the age of seventy-six, and was buried in 
the family vault at Llanover church. The 
judge was, according to Wood, ‘an ingenious 
man, had a philosophical head, was a good 
musician, and most curious for grafting, in- 
oculating, and planting, and also for ordering 
of ponds,’ He was author of ‘Organon Sa- 
lutis, an instrument to cleanse the stomach, 
as also Divers New Experiments of Tobacco 
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and Coffee’ (London, 1657; 2nd edit. 1659; 
8rd edit. 1664). He married Barbara 
Prichard of Llanover, and had one son, Ed- 
ward Rumsey, an attorney. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Cal. of Committea 
for Advance of Money ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. ; 
Phillips’s Civil War in Wales; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Foster's Gray’s Inn Register; Jones’s 
History of Brecknockshire; Parliamentary Re- 
turns; Williams's Parliamentary Hist. of Wales.] 

W.R.W. 


RUNCIMAN, ALEXANDER (1736- 
1785), painter, born in 1736 at Edinburgh, 
was son of a builder, who encouraged his 
early inclination to painting. At the age 
of fourteen Runciman was placed in the 
studio of a landscape-painter, John Norris, 
and showed a strong predilection for that 
line of painting. Five years later he started 
on his own account as a landscape-painter, 
but his powers were still immature. A few 
years later, about 1760, he tried his hand at 
history-painting, but in this case also without 
immediatesuccess. He determined therefore 
to go to Italy and study the works of the 
great masters at Rome, and in 1766 he suc- 
ceeded, in company with his brother John 
(see below), who was also a painter, in 
making his way thither. For about five years 
he worked with unflagging industry, copy- 
ing, studying, and analysing the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and his pro- 
gress in his art was noted with much admira- 
tion. At Rome Runciman met a kindred 
spirit, a few years younger than ‘himself, in 
Henry Fuseli [q. v.], and the two artists 
exercised a great influence on each other. 
Their works reveal a similar tendency to 
exaggeration; but Runciman had from his 
earliest age been a devoted student of the 
technique of art, which Fuseli never mas- 
tered. Runciman returned from Rome, ‘ one 
of the best of us here,’ as Fuseli wrote in 
1771, and settled in Edinburgh. Just about 
that time a vacancy occurred among the 
masters of the drawing school in the new 
Scottish academy, and the post was offered 
to Runciman, who accepted it with enthu- 
siasm, although he had notiall the necessary 
qualifications for a teacher. 

An opportunity of distinction was afforded 
to him by the liberality of Sir James Clerk, 
who employed Runciman to paint two ceil- 
ings in his house at Penicuik. One of these, 
in a large room, designed for a picture 
gallery, contains a series of twelve paintings 
from Ossian’s poems, then in the height of 
their popularity, with smaller paintings to 
complete the design; the other, a cupola 
over the staircase, contains four scenes from 
the life of the saintly Queen Margaret of 
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Scotland. Although by no means free from 
faults, these ceiling-pictures by Runciman 
are important in the history of British art, 
and remain in fairly good preservation at 
the present day. ‘They were extolled by 
his contemporaries, a glowing description 
of them being printed and issued at Hdin- 
burgh in 1773. Runciman was also em- 
ployed to paint a ceiling over the altar in 
the church in Cowgate, Kdinburgh, now St. 
Patrick’s catholic chapel, the subject being 
‘The Ascension.” But this has less merit 
than the‘ Ossian’ paintings. Runciman ob- 
tained several commissions from Clerk and 
other art patrons in Edinburgh, painting 
such subjects as ‘The Prodigal Son,’ ‘ Andro- 
meda,’ ‘ Nausicaa and Ulysses,’ ‘ Agrippina 
with the Ashes of Germanicus,’ and ‘ Sigis- 
munda weeping over the Heart of Tancred.’ 
He also etched some free transcriptions of 
his own works, which are valued by col- 
lectors. But his health was seriously im- 
paired by the labours of painting the ceilings 
at Penicuik, On 21 Oct. 1785 he dropped 
down dead in the street near his lodgings 
in West Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. He 
hardly realised the promise of his earlier 
career. 

Joun Runoiman (1744-1768), younger 
brother of the above, also practised painting. 
He accompanied his brother to Rome, but 
died at Naples in 1768, before returning to 
England. His talents as a painter were 
perhaps superior to those of his brother, the 
quality of his art being more refined and de- 
licate. Of the few works which he lived to 
complete, one, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ is at 
Penicuik, and ‘The Flight into Egypt’ and 
‘ King Lear in the Storm’ are in the Scottish 
National Gallery. 

A portrait of Alexander Runciman, to- 
gether with John Brown, a fellow-artist, 
executed by the two artists conjointly in 
1784, is in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery at Edinburgh, where there is also a 
portrait of John Runciman, painted by him- 
self in 1767. Another portrait’ of John 
Runciman was acquired by W. Scott Elliot, 
esq., of Langholm, N.B. 

A monument to the two brothers was 
erected by the Scottish Academy in the 
Canongate Church at Edinburgh. 


{Cunningham’s Lives of British Painters, &c. ; 
Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Chambers’s Dict. 
of Eminent Scotsmen ; Knowles’s Life of Fuseli; 
Catalogues of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Scottish National ‘Gallery, and Edin- 
burgh Loan Exhibition, 1884; Notes on the 
paintings at Penicuik House by the late J. M, 
Gray ; information from James L. Caw, esq.] 


RUNCIMAN, JAMES (1852-1891), 
journalist, son of a coastguardsman, was 
born at Cresswell, a village near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, in August 1852. He was 
educated at Ellington school,and then for two 
years (1863-5) in the naval school at Green- 
wich, Kent, becoming afterwards a pupil- 
teacher at North Shields ragged school. 
After an interval spent at the British and 
Foreign School Society’s Training College 
for Teachers in the Borough Road (now at 
Isleworth), he entered the service of the 
London School Board, acting as master suc- 
cessively of schools at Hale Street, Dept- 
ford, at South Street, Greenwich, and at 
Blackheath Hill. While still a schoolmaster 
he read for himself at night, and attempted 
journalism. He soon wrote regularly for the 
‘Teacher,’ the ‘Schoolmaster, and ‘ Vanity 
Fair ;’ of the last paper he became sub-editor 
in 1874. In January 1874 he matriculated 
at the university of London, and passed the 
first bachelor of science examination in 1876. 
About 1880, while continuing his school- 
work, he was sub-editor of ‘London,’ a clever 
but. short-lived little newspaper, edited by 
Mr. W. E. Henley. 

Subsequently he confined himself solely to 
the profession of journalism. As a writer 
on social or ethical topics, he proved him- 
self equally vigorous and versatile, but his 
best literary work described the life of the 
fishermen of the North Sea, with whom he 
spent many of his vacations. An admirable 
series of seafaring sketches, which he con- 
tributed to the ‘St. James’s Gazette,’ was 
reprinted in 1883 as ‘The Romance of the 
Coast.’ Of his ‘Dream of the North Sea,’ 
1889, a vivid account of the fishermen’s 
perils, the queen accepted the dedication. 
He died prematurely, of overwork, at Tyne- 
side, Minerva Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey, on 6 July 1891. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
wrote: 1. ‘Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart,’ 
1885. 2. ‘Skippers and Shellbacks,’ 1885, 
8. ‘School Board Idylls,’ 1885. 4. ‘Schools 
and Scholars, 1887. 5. ‘The Chequers, 
being the Natural History of a Public House 
set forth in a  Loafer’s Diary,’ 1888. 
6. ‘Joints in. our Social Armour, 1890; 
reprinted as ‘The Ethics of Drink and Social 
Questions, or Joints in our Social Armour,’ 
1892. 7. ‘Side-Lights, with Memoir by 
Grant Allen, and Introduction by W. T. 
Stead; edited by J. F, Runciman,’ 1893. 

{Mr, Grant Allen’s Memoir in ‘Side Lights,’ 
1893; Schoolmaster, 11 July 1891, pp. 44-5; 
Illustr. London News, 18 July 1891, p. 71, with 
portrait ; Pall Mall Gazette, 9 July he ) Bf] 

G. C. B. 
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RUNDALL, MARY ANN (a. 1839), 
educational writer, kept a school for young 
ladies at Bath known as the Percy House 
Seminary. Her sister, a teacher of dancing, 
married Robert William Elliston [q. v.] 
the actor. Miss Rundall’s chief work was 
‘Symbolic Illustrations of the History of 
England,’ a quarto volume with engravings 
of the symbols, published in 1815. It was 
dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth, and 
designed to instruct young persons in his- 
tory by means of an absurd system of mne- 
monics, which was based on that of Gregor 
von Feinaigle (a. v.] The ‘Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine’ praised the work, while the ‘Quar- 
terly Review’ sneered at it. A second 
edition, abridged, and dedicated to her 
nephews and nieces, appeared in 1822. 
‘Mrs. Rundall, late of Bath,’ died in Lower 
Bedford Place, London, on 2 Oct. 1839 ( Gent. 
Mag. 1839, ii. 545). Other works by Miss 
Rundall are: 1. ‘An Easy Grammar of Sacred 
History,’ 1810. 2. ‘Sequel to the Grammar 
of Sacred History,’ 1824. 

[Allibone’s Dict. ii. 1890; Biogr. Dict. of 
Living Authors, 1816.] E. L. 


RUNDELL, Mrs. MARIA ELIZA 
(1745-1828), writer on cookery, born in 1745, 
was only child of Abel Johnstone Ketelby 
of Ludlow, Shropshire. She married Thomas 
Rundell, partner of the eminent firm of 
Rundell & Bridges, silversmiths and jewel- 
lers, which was long established on Ludgate 
Hill, London. The firm supplied snuff-boxes 
to the value of 8,205/. 15s. to foreign ministers 
at the coronation of George IV (Gent. Mag. 
1823, ii. 77). 

While living at Swansea in 1806 Mrs. 
Rundell collected various recipes for cookery 
and suggestions for household management 
for the use of her married daughters. She 
sent the manuscript to the publisher, John 
Murray (1778-1843) [q. v.], of whose family 
she was an old fiend. He suggested the 
title ‘Domestic Cookery,’ had the work care- 
fully revised by competent editors, among 
whom was Dr. Charles Taylor, of the Society 
of Arts, and added engravings. It was pub- 
lished as ‘A New System of Domestic 
Cookery’ in 1808, and had an immense suc- 
cess. From five to ten thousand copies were 
long printed yearly. It became one of Mur- 
ray’s most valuable properties, and in 1812, 
when he bought the lease of the house in 
Albemarle Street, part of the surety consisted 
of the copyright of the ‘Domestic Cookery.’ 
As the earliest manual of household manage- 
ment with any pretensions to completeness, 
it called forth many imitations. 

In 1808 Murray presented Mrs, Rundell 


with 1507. She replied, ‘I never had the 
smallest idea of any return for what I con- 
sidered a free gift to one whom I had long 
regarded as my friend.’ In acknowledging 
a copy of the second edition, Mrs, Rundell 
begged Murray not to think of remunerating 
her further, and in the preface to the edition 
of 1810 she expressly stated that she would 
receive no emolument. But in 1814 Mrs. 
Rundell accused Murray of neglecting the 
book and of hindering its sale. After ob- 
taining an injunction in the vice-chancellor’s 
court to restrain Murray from republishing 
the book, she in 1821 placed an improved 
version of it in the hands of Messrs. Long- 
man for publication. Murray retaliated by 
obtaining an injunction from the lord chan- 
cellor to prevent Mrs. Rundell from publish- 
ing the book with any of his additions and 
embellishments. On 3 Noy. the lord chan- 
cellor dissolved the injunction against Mur- 
ray, but gave right to neither party, declar- 
ing that a court of law and not a court of 
equity must decide between them (Gent. 
Mag. 1821, ii. 465). After long delay, 
Mrs. Rundell accepted Murray’s offer of 
1,0002. in full discharge of all claims, to- 
gether with a similar sum to defray her 
costs and expenses (cf. Moor, Memoirs, v. 
118, 119). The book was translated into 
German in 1841; the sixty-fifth English 
edition appeared in the same year. 

Mrs. Rundell died, aged 83, at Lausanne on 
16 Dec. 1828. Her husband predeceased her. 

Other books by Mrs. Rundell are: 1. ‘ Do- 
mestic Happiness,’ 1806. 2. ‘Letters ad- 
dressed to'T'wo Absent Daughters,’ 1814. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, i. 94; Allibone’s Dict. ii. 
1890; Smiles’s Memoirs of John Murray, i. 90 
et passim, ii. 120-5.] E. L. 


RUNDLE, THOMAS = (1688?-1743), 
bishop of Derry, was born at Milton Abbot, 
Devonshire, about 1688, his father being Tho- 
mas Rundle, an Exeter clergyman. After 
passing through the grammar school at Exeter 
under John Reynolds, uncle of Sir Joshua, he 
matriculated as a commoner at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 5 April 1704, at the age of 
sixteen, and took the degree of B.C.L.in 1710. 

In 1712 he made the acquaintance of 
Whiston, who visited Oxford partly for 
patristic study, and partly to further the for- 
mation of his ‘society for promoting primi- 
tive Christianity.’ Rundle and his tutor, 
Thomas Rennel, were well disposed to this 
society, but thought Whiston would get no 
other members from Oxford. Rundle in the 
same year became tutor to the only son of 
John Cater of Kempston, near Bedford. 
Here Whiston visited him, and, finding him 
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proficient in the fathers, set him upon a 
critical examination of the Sibylline oracles, 
a task of which he soon tired. Coming to Lon- 
don, he became a ‘ hearty and zealous mem- 
ber’ of Whiston’s ‘society’ (which held 
meetings from 3 July 1715 to 28 June 1717). 
But Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] soon discovered 
that Rundle was too much a man of the 
world to be content with this coterie of 
enthusiasts, and ‘did not seem cut out’ for 
a career of isolation. When Rundle informed 
Whiston that he intended to take holy orders, 
a breach, lasting for many years, ensued be- 
tween them. Whiston sharply reproached 
Rundle for want of principle. It appears, 
however, that Rundle had begun to lose 
faith in Whiston’s judgment on matters of 
antiquity. He was now more attracted to 
Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) [q. v.] 

Rundle was ordained deacon on 29 July, 
and priest on 5 Aug. 1716, by William Tal- 
bot (1659-17380) [q. v.], then bishop of Salis- 
bury, whose younger son, Edward, was 
Rundle’s most intimate friend since Oxford 
days. The bishop at once made Rundle his 
domestic chaplain, and gave him (1716) a 
prebend at Salisbury (Fostmr). He became 
vicar of Inglesham, Wiltshire, in 1719, and 
rector of Poulshot, Wiltshire, in 1720, both 
livings being in the bishop’s gift. Bishop 
Talbot also appointed him archdeacon of 
Wilts (1720), and treasurer of Sarum (1721), 
During his residence at Salisbury, Rundle 
became well acquainted with Thomas Chubb 
[q.v.], whom he had perhaps met before, with 
Whiston, and of whose publications (up to 
1730) he speaks highly, as fruits of common- 
sense, ‘neither improved nor spoilt by reading.’ 

Though Edward Talbot had died in 
December 1720, his family continued to 
patronise Rundle. Bishop Talbot, on being 
promoted to Durham, collated him to a stall 
in his cathedral (23 Jan. 1722), and preferred 
him to a better one before the end of the 
year, giving him also the vicarage (1722) 
and rectory (1724) of Sedgefield, co. Dur- 
ham, and appointing him (1728) to the 
mastership of the hospital of Sherburn, two 
milesfrom Durham. He lived at the palace 
as resident chaplain from September 1722 
till Bishop Talbot’s death on 10 Oct. 1780, 
Thomas Secker[q. v.] being his fellow-chap- 
lain from 1722 to 1724. On 5 July 1723 he 
proceeded D.C.L.:at Oxford. Whiston in- 
timates that his high living at Durham per- 
manently injured his health, though he ‘lived 
very abstemiously afterward.’ 

In December 1733 the see of Gloucester 
became vacant by the death of Elias Sydall. 
Rundle was nominated as his successor by 
the lord chancellor, Bishop Talbot’s eldest 
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son, Charles Talbot, first baron Talbot [q. v.], 
who had made him his chaplain. The ap- 
pointment was ‘registered in the public 
prints.’ But Edmund Gibson [q. v.], bishop 
of London, interposed. The real objection 
was to Rundle’s ecclesiastical politics; but 
occasion was taken to misrepresent his rela- 
tions with Chubb, and raise the cry of 
deist. Gibson’s henchman, Richard Venn 
(d. 1740), rector of St. Antholin’s, London, 
reported a conversation between Rundle and 
Robert Cannon [q.v.] Cannon was noted for 
sceptical remarks, made in a jocular way, 
and the probability is that Venn was too 
much scandalised by what he heard to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the speakers. 
Rundle, who was defended by Arthur Ashley 
Sykes [q. v.] and John Conybeare [q. v.], had 
not only preached against deists, but had led 
a discussion against Tindal and Collins at 
the Grecian coffee-house. The matter was 
eventually compromised by giving the see of 
Gloucester to Martin Benson [q. v.], a friend 
of Rundle, while Rundle himself was ap- 
pointed to Derry, a much wealthier see, with 
little to do, for the diocese contained but 
thirty-five beneficed clergy. Hugh Boulter 
[q.v.], the primate, wrote to Dorset regretting 
the appointment. Pulteney wrote inthe same 
strain to Swift, who penned the spirited lines: 


Rundle a bishop ! Well he may— 

He’s still a Christian more than they! 

I know the subject of their quarrels— 
The man has learning, sense, and morals. 


‘His only fault,’ wrote Swift to Pope, ‘is 
that he drinks no wine.’ Pope declared in re- 
ply, ‘He will be a friend and benefactor to your 
unfriended and unbenefited nation. ... I 
never saw a man so seldom whom I liked so 
much.’ And later (1738) ‘Rundle has a 
heart’ (Epilogue to the Satires, dial. ii.) 
Rundle’s patent to the see of Derry was 
dated 17 July 1735, and on 3 Aug. he was 
consecrated by Boulter, Arthur Price [q.v.], 
bishop of Meath, and Josiah Hort ia a 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. He lived 
chiefly in Dublin, where he rebuilt a house, 
partly to give employment to Irish workmen. 
Ina letter of 3 Jan. 1739 he writes: ‘My house 
will be finished in about six weeks . . . the 
whole is handsome, but nothing magnificent 
but the garret in which I have lodged my 
books ;’ this ‘ garret’ was 64 feet long by 24 
wide, and 16 high, with a bow window at the 
east end, looking towards Trinity College. In 
a letter of 9 Sept. 1740 he calls himself ‘the 
most inactive man living;’ in fact he was a 
valetudinarian, but a happy one. In the last 
of his letters (22 March 1748), brief, and im- 
pressive in the reality ofits religious hope, he 


Runnington 
writes: ‘T have lived to be conviva satur— 
passed through good report and evil report; 
have not been injured, more than outwardly, 
by the last, and solidly benefited by the 
former.’ He died unmarried at Dublin on 
14 April 1743, bequeathing most of his for- 
tune of 20,0007. to John Talbot, second son of 
thelord chancellor. Hewas slender in person. 
His portrait, which belonged to Secker, is at 
Cuddesdon Palace. 

Rundle published four single sermons 
(1718-36). His ‘Letters... with Introduc- 
tory Memoirs,’ &c., Gloucester, 1789, 2 vols. 
8vo (reprinted, Dublin, same year), were 
edited by James Dallaway [q. v.] Most of 
them are addressed to Barbara (1685-1746), 
daughter of Sir William Kyle, governor of 
Carolina, and widow of William Sandys 
(1677-1712) of Miserden, Gloucestershire. 

(Memoirs, 1789; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, pp. 229 sq.; Boulter’s 
Letters, 1770, ii. 145; Hughes’s Letters of J. 
Duncombe, 1773, ii. 56; Disney's Memoirs of 
Sykes, 1785; Porteous’s Life of Secker, 1797; 
Swift’s Works (Scott), 1814; Mant’s Hist. of the 
Church of Ireland, 1840, ii. 5, 37sq.; Pope’s 
Works (Elwin and Courthope), 1881 iii. 476, 
1871 vii. 334 sq.; certified extracts from the 
Salisbury diocesan registers. | A. G. 


RUNNINGTON, CHARLES (1751- 
1821), serjeant-at-law, born in Hertfordshire 
on 29 Aug. 1751 (and probably son of John 
Runnington, mayor of Hertford in 1754), 
was educated under private tutors, and after 
some years of special pleading was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in Hilary term 
1778. He was made serjeant-at-law on 
27 Nov. 1787, and held for a time the office 
of deputy-judge of the Marshalsea court. 
On 27 May 1815 he was appointed to the 
chief-commissionership in insolvency, which 
he resigned in 1819. He died at Brighton 
on 18 Jan. 1821. Runnington married twice— 
in 1777, Anna Maria, youngest: sister of Sir 
Samuel Shepherd, by whom he had a son and 
a daughter; secondly,in 1783, Mrs. Wetherell, 
widow of Charles Wetherell of Jamaica. His 
only son, Charles Henry Runnington, died on 
20 Nov. 1810. : 

Runnington, besides editing certain well- 
known legal works [see GILBERT, SIR 
GuoFFrREY, where for ‘Remington’ read 
Runnington; Harz, Sir MarrHew, ad jin ; 
RUFFHEAD, OWEN], was author of ‘A Treatise 
on the Action of Hjectment’ (founded on 
Gilbert’s work), London, 1781, 8vo, which 
was recast and revised as ‘The History, 
Principles, and Practice of the Legal Remedy 
by Hjectment, and the resulting Action for 
Mesne Profits,’ London, 1795, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
by William Ballantine, 1820. 
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[Law List, 1779; London Gazette, 27 Nov. 
1787, 27 May 1815; Gent. Mag. 1787 ii. 1119, 
1810 ii. 591, 1815 i. 561, 1821 i. 87; Ann. 
Reg. 1821, App. to Chron. p. 230; Law Mag. 
xxv. 289 ; Georgian Era, ii. 544; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, ed, Ockerby ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. M. R. 


RUPERT, Prinoz, Count PALATINE oF 
THE Rune and Duce or Bavaria, after- 
wards DukE or CUMBERLAND and EARL oF 
Howpernsss (1619-1682), general, third son 
of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, and of 
Frederick V, elector palatine, was born at 
Prague on 17 Dec. 1619, about six weeks 
after his father’s coronation as king of Bo- 
hemia. He was baptised on 81 March fol- 
lowing. On 8 Noy. 1620 the battle of the 
White Mountain obliged his parents to fly 
from Prague, and Rupert accompanied his 
mother first to Berlin, and finally to Holland 
(April 1621). Rupert, his eldest brother 
Frederick Henry, and his sister Louise were 
established at Leyden in 1623 under the 
charge of M. de Plessen and his wife. On 
the death of Frederick Henry (17 Jan. 1629), 
Charles I transferred to Rupert the pension 
of 300/. a year which his elder brother, Charles 
Louis, had previously enjoyed. 

Of Rupert’s education little is known. A 
letter from his father to the queen of Bo- 
hemia mentions with satisfaction the boy’s 
gift for languages. In 1633 Rupert and his 
brother were permitted to accompany the 
prince of Orange during his campaign, and 
were present at the siege of Rhynberg. But 
Rupert’s military training really began in 
1635, when he served as a volunteer in the 
lifeguards of the prince of Orange during the 
invasion of Brabant. In 1636 Rupert followed 
the prince elector to England, and was re- 
ceived with great favour by his uncle. With 
the king he was entertained by Laud at Ox- 
ford, and on 30 Aug. 1636 was created M.A. 
At Laud’s request the names of Rupert and 
his brother were entered in St. John’s College, 
‘to do that house honour’ (Laup, Works, v. 
150). A wild scheme was proposed for the 
establishment of an English colony in Ma- 
dagascar, of which Rupert wasto be governor. 
Davenant constituted himself poet laureate, 
and addressed to Rupert a poem on Mada- 
gascar, celebrating his future conquests 
( Works, ed. 1678, p. 205). Charles seriously 
cousidered the project, and asked the advice 
and assistance of the East India Company 
for the intended expedition. The queen of 
Bohemia, with more wisdom, wrote, ‘As for 
Rupert’s conquest of Madagascar, it sounds 
like one of Don Quixote’s conquests, where 
he promised his trusty squire to make him 
| king of an island,’ and told Rupert that such 
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a scheme was ‘neither feasible, safe, nor 


honourable for him.’ She pressed for his 
return to Holland, saying, ‘Though it be a 
great honour and happiness to him to wait 
upon his uncle, yet, his youth considered, he 
will be better employed to see the wars’ 
(GREEN, v. 540; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1636-7 p. 559, 1637 p. 82). In July 1637 
Charles dismissed Rupert, granting him a 
monthly pension of eight hundred crowns. 
During his stay in England he had earned 
the good opinion of the king and the court. 
‘T have observed him,’ wrote Sir Thomas Roe 
[q. v.] to the queen of Bohemia, ‘of a rare 
condition, full of spirit and action, full of 
observation and judgment. Certainly he 
will réussir un grand homme, for whatso- 
ever he wills he wills vehemently: so that 
to what he bends he will be in it excellent. 
. . . His majesty takes great pleasure in his 
unrestfulness, for he is never idle, and in his 
sports serious, in his conversation retired, 
but sharp and witty when occasion provokes 
him.’ Ina second letter he added: ‘It is 
an infinite pity he is not employed accord- 
ing to his genius, for whatsoever he under- 
takes he doth it vigorously and seriously. 
His nature is active and spriteful, and may 
be compared to steel, which is the com- 
manding metal if it be rightly tempered and 
disposed ’ (eb. 1636-7 p. 71, 1637 p. xxvi). 
In the autumn of 1637 Rupert took part 
in the siege of Breda. In 1638 the elector 
palatine raised a small army and invaded 
‘Westphalia, accompanied by Rupert. On 
17 Oct. they were defeated by the Austrian 
general Hatzfeld at Wlotho on the banks 
of the Weser, and Rupert, after performing 
prodigies of valour, was taken prisoner 
(WARBURTON, i. 83; CHARVERIAT, Histoire 
de la Guerre de Trente Ans, ii.406). twas 
at first reported that Rupert was killed, 
and the queen of Bohemia was inclined to 
wish it were true. ‘ Rupert’s taking is all. I 
confess in my passion I did rather wish him 
killed. I pray God I have not more cause 
to wish it before he be gotten out.’ She 
feared that her son might be perverted to 
catholicism by the influences which would 
be brought to bear upon him, although he 
assured her that ‘neither good usage nor ill 
should ever make him change his religion or 
party.’ ‘I know,’ she wrote, ‘his disposition 
is good, and he neyer did disobey me, though 
to others he was stubborn and wilful. I 
hope he will continue so, yet I am born to 
so much affliction as I dare not be confident 
of it’ (Grumn, v. 560). Rupert was im- 
prisoned at Linz, where he remained for 
the next three years. His captivity, which 
was at times very strict, was alleviated by 
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the study of drawing and painting, and by 
a love affair with the governor's daughter. 
The intervention of the Archduke Leopold 
procured him greater indulgence; he was 
allowed to shoot, to play tennis, and finally 
to hunt. In 1641 Sir Thomas Roe succeeded 
in negotiating his unconditional release, but 
Rupert appears to have promised not to bear 
arms against the emperor in future (WAR- 
BURTON, i. 91-105; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1641-3, p. 140). He rejoined his mother at 
The Hague on 10 Dec. 1641, and then set 
out to thank Charles I for procuring his 
freedom. He arrived in England about the 
middle of February, but returned at once in 
order to escort Henrietta Maria to Holland 
(2b. pp. 198, 288, 294, 372). 

The outbreak of the civil war opened a 
career for Rupert, and in July 1642 he landed 
at Tynemouth and joined Charles at Notting- 
ham (WARBURTON, i, 462). The king made 
him general of the horse, and, while instruct- 
ing him to consult the council of war, author- 
ised him to act independently of that body if he 
thought fit (Instructions, Catalogue of Rupert 
MSS. No. 107). His commission exempted 
him from the command of the Earl of Lind- 
sey, the general of the king’s army, and gave 
rise to faction among the officers and to dis- 
sensions between the military and civil ad- 
visers of the king (CLARENDON, Rebellion, vi. 
78,90). Rupert refused to receive the king’s 
orders through Lord Falkland, the secretary 
of state. Hyde, who was personally obnoxious 
to the prince as being the leader of the 
peace party, complains of his ignorance of 
the government and manners of the king- 
dom, and his rough and unpolished nature. 
His contempt of the king’s council was, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the cause of 
the misfortunes of himself and the kingdom 
(tb. vi. 21, 78, vii. 289; WARBURTON, i. 368). 

At the beginning of the war, however, Ru- 
pert’s energy andactivity were of the greatest 
value to the king’s cause. His example in- 
spired his followers: ‘he put that spirit into 
the king’s army that all men seemed resolved’ 
(Memoirs of Sir Philip Warwick, p. 227). 
With a small body of cavalry, which num- 
bered at first only eight hundred horse, he 
traversed the midland counties, raising men 
and money for Charles. ‘Prince Rupert,’ 
writes a parliamentary historian, ‘ like a per- 
petual motion, was in a short time heard of at 
many places at a great distance’ (May, Long 
Parliament, ed. 1854, p. 249). On 23 Sept. 
1642 he gained the first victory of the war, 
defeating at Worcester a body of Essex’s 
cavalry, commanded by Nathaniel Fiennes 
{q.v. ](CLARENDON, vi.44; RusuworrH, v. 24). 
A month later at Edgehill Rupert’s plan of 
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battle was adopted by the king in preference 
to that of the general, the Earl of Lindsey, 
to the great discontent of the latter (CuA- 
RENDON, vi. 78). Rupert took command of 
the right wing of the king’s horse, entrusting 
the left to his lieutenant-general, Wilmot. 
He completely routed the parliamentary 
cavalry opposed to him and four regiments 
of their foot, but followed the chase so far 
that Essex was enabled to crush the king’s 
foot before the royalist horse returned. 
Wilmot was equally successful, but com- 
mitted the same error as his commander. 
Yet while Rupert’s inability to keep his men 
in hand, or to bring them to a second charge 
after their return to the field, was disastrous 
_ in its consequences, the success of the royal 
cavalry was mainly due to an innovation 
which the prince introduced into their tactics. 
He taught them to charge home, instead of 
halting to fire their pistols and carbines. 
‘Just, before we began our march,’ writes 
one of his soldiers, ‘Prince Rupert. passed 
from one wing to the other, givmg positive 
orders to the horse to march as close as was 
possible, keeping their ranks with sword in 
hand, to receive the enemy’s shot, without 
firing either carbine or pistol till we broke 
in amongst the enemy, and then to make 
use of our firearms as need should require’ 
(Memoirs of Sir Richard Buistrode, p. 81). 
After the battle Essex retreated to War- 
wick, and Rupert proposed to march to Lon- 
don with the king’s cavalry, and dissolve the 
parliament ; but the scheme, which had little 
prospect of success, was frustrated by the 
opposition of the king’s councillors (WAR- 
BURTON, ii. 37). The king established him- 
self at Oxford, while Rupert’s cavalry took 
up their quarters at Abingdon and captured 
Reading. In November the king advanced 
on London, and. the parliament opened nego- 
tiations for peace. On 12 Nov., while nego- 
tiations were in progress, Rupert fell upon 
two regiments of parliamentary infantry at 
Brentford and cut them in pieces. But the 
next day Essex, with superior forces, barred 
the way to London, and obliged the king’s 
troops to evacuate Brentford. and retreat on 
Reading. Politically the victory was un- 
fortunate to the king’s cause, for it brought 
upon him the charge of treachery. Claren- 
don asserts that Rupert attacked without 
orders from the king, being ‘exalted with 
the terror he heard his name gave the enemy 
.. . and too much neglecting the council of 
state ;’ but Charles himself was probably re- 
sponsible for the movement (CLARENDON, 
Rebellion, vi. 184; GaRpINnR, Great Civil 
War, i. 59). E ; 
During the winter Rupert’s chief object 
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was to extend the king’s quarters round 
Oxford, and to open up communications with 
the royalists of the west. A pamphleteer 
described him as defeated by Skippon in an 
attack on Marlborough, but he was not pre- 
sent at the capture of that town, which was 
taken by Wilmot and a party from Oxford 
on Dec. 5 (Wayien, History of Marlborough, 
p- 174). Towards the end of December he 
relieved Banbury (CuarK, Life of Anthony 
Wood, i. 74). On 7 Jan. 1648 he unsuccess- 
fully threatened Cirencester, which he took by 
storm on 2 Feb. (WasHBouRNE, Bibliotheca 
Gloucestrensis, pp. 153, 159). The conse- 
ee of its capture were the evacuation of 

udely and Berkeley castles, the abandonment 
of Tewkesbury and Devizes, andthesurrender 
of Malmesbury, while Gloucestershire began 
to pay contributions to the support of the 
royal forces. Rupert followed up his victory 
by summoning Gloucester, but there he met 
with a refusal (2. pp. 22,173). He next 
attempted Bristol, hoping to be admitted by 
the royalists of the city (7 March) ; but their 
timely arrest by the governor prevented the 
execution of the plot (Srypr, Memorials of 
Bristol, ii, 841-400). In April he turned 
his attention to the midland counties, took 
Birmingham after a stubborn resistance 
(8 April), and recaptured Lichfield Close, 
after nearly a fortnight’s siege (Prince Ru- 
pert’s burning Love for England discovered in 
Birmingham's Flames, 1648, 4to; A true Re- 
lation of Prince Rupert's barbarous Cruelty 
against the Town of Birmingham, 1648, 4to ; 
WARBURTON, 11. 161). 

On 16 April the king recalled Rupert to 
Oxford to assist in the relief of Reading, but 
he was repulsed by the besiegers in a fight 
at Caversham bridge (25 April), and the 
town capitulated the next day (7d. ii. 165, 
178; Coatzs, Wistory of Reading, p. 35). 
At the beginning of the summer Hssex ad- 
vanced on Oxford, and threatened to besiege 
the city. On 17 June Rupert, with about 
two thousand men, sallied forth intending 
to intercept a convoy which was coming to 
Essex’s army; he missed the convoy, but 
surprised some parliamentary troops in their 
quarters, and defeated at Chalgrove Field 
(18 June) an attempt to obstruct his return. 
In the action Rupert’s personal daring was 
conspicuous ; he headed the charge in which 
Hampden was wounded, and Hampden’s sub- 
sequent death rendered a trifling defeat a 
political disaster for the parliamentarians 
(Prince Rupert’s late beating up the Rebels’ 
Quarters at Postcombe and Chinnor and his 
Victory at Chalgrove Field, Oxford, 1643, 
4to). On 11 July Rupert met the queen 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and escorted her to 
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Oxford (WARBURTON, ii. 224). The addition 
of her little army to the royal forces, and 
the victories of the Cornish army under 
Hopton, enabled the king to take the offen- 
sive. On 18 July Rupert left Oxford; on 
the 23rd he appeared before Bristol and 
joined the Cornish forces, and on the 26th 
he assaulted the city and forced Fiennes to 
capitulate (2b. ii. 236-64; Szuymr, Memoirs of 
Bristol, ii.402). A fortnight later Rupert and 
the king laid siege to Gloucester (10 Aug.) 
The prince took an active part in the early 
part of the siege; towards its close he was 
sent with the cavalry to check Essex’s march 
to the relief of the city, and attacked un- 
successfully the parliamentary vanguard at 
Stow-on-the-Wold on 4 Sept. (WARRURTON, 
il, 280, 286; Brbliotheca Giloucestrensis, pp. 
238, 257). In the pursuit of Essex on his 
return march he was more fortunate, and, 
by his attack on the parliamentary rear 
at Aldbourne Chase (18 Sept.), enabled the 
king to anticipate Essex in occupying New- 
bury. At the battle of Newbury Rupert’s 
impatience prevented him from utilising to 
the full the advantages of his position. He 
led charge after charge on the London trained 
bands, but could not break their ranks, 
though he routed the horse which guarded 
their flanks. Whitelocke describes a per- 
sonal encounter between Rupert and Sir 
Philip Stapleton, of which other authorities 
make no mention. On the next day Rupert 
attacked Essex’s rearguard near Aldermas- 
ton, and, though beaten off, put them into 
great confusion (GARDINER, Great Civil War, 
1, 218, 219; Monny, The Battles of Newbury, 
ed. 1884, pp. 46, 49, 55, 66, 71). 

In October 1643 the king contemplated 
an attack on the eastern association, and 
appointed Rupert lieutenant-general of all 
forces raised or to be raised in Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and the eastern counties 
(28 Oct.); but the vigilance of the Earl of 
Essex prevented the execution of the design. 
Rupert made a plundering raid in Northamp- 
tonshire and Bedfordshire, but got no further 
(GARDINER, i. 243 ; Buack, Oxford Docquets, 
p. 98). Equally abortive was a plot for sur- 
prising Aylesbury on 21 Jan. 1644; Rupert 
fell into a trap himself, and lost nearly four 
hundred men in his retreat (GARDINER, i. 
275; WARBURTON, ii. 361). 

On 24 Jan. 1644 Rupert was created Earl 
of Holderness and Duke of Cumberland, and 
about the same time he was given an inde- 
pendent command. The king constituted 
him captain-general of the counties of Chester, 
Lancaster, Worcester, Salop, and the six 
northern counties of Wales (6 Jan.), with 
power to appoint commissioners for the levy 
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of taxes and troops (5 Feb.) Rupert left 
Oxford on 6 Feb. 1644, and established his 
headquarters at Shrewsbury (BLAcK, pp. 125, 
133, 1386, 140; Warsurqon, ii. 366), From 
thence he was summoned on 12 March by 
the king’s orders to relieve Newark, which 
was besieged by Sir John Meldrum [q. v.] 
Setting out at once, and, collecting seven thou- 
sand men from royalist garrisons in his line 
of march, he not only defeated Meldrum, 
but forced the besiegers to an ignominious 
capitulation (22 March), by which they 
abandoned their arms and artillery to avoid 
becoming prisoners (RusHWoRTH, yv. 306; 
GaMaLieEL Dupiny, His Highness Prince 
Rupert's Raising of the Siege of Newark, Ato, 
1644), 
styles it a ‘beyond imaginable success’ and 
‘no less' than the saving of all the north,’ 
while Clarendon calls it ‘a victory as pro- 


digious as any happened throughout the 


war’ (WARBURTON, il. 397; History of the 
Rebellion, vii. 416). But the effects of the 
victory were slight. Lincoln, Gainsborough, 
and other towns, which were abandoned by 
the parliamentarians in consequence of the 
defeat at Newark, were recovered a couple of 
months later. 

Rupert returned to Shrewsbury, and was 
immediately called to Oxford by the king to 
consult on the plan of the next campaign. 
His advice was that the king should rein- 
force the garrisons of Oxford, Wallingford, 
Abingdon, Reading, and Banbury with all 
the foot, leaving some horse in and about 
Oxford, and sending the rest of the horse to 
join Prince Maurice[q.v.] in the west. This 
defensive strategy the king resolved to adopt, 
but, unfortunately for his cause, other coun- 
sellors persuaded him to abandon it (WALKER, 
Historical Discourses, p. 18; WARBURTON, 
ii. 410, 415). Rupert returned to Wales, 
collected his forces, and set forth to the as- 
sistance of the Earl of Derby and the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, both of whom had sent 
him pressing appeals for help (2d. ii. 484). 
Defeating the parliamentarians at Stockport, 
he forced his way into Lancashire, stormed 
Bolton on 28 May, and captured Liverpool on 
11 June (OrnmxEn00, Civil War Tracts of Lan- 
cashire, p. 187, Chetham Soc. 1844). His 
desire was to complete the reduction of Lan- 
cashire, but the peremptory orders of the 
king obliged him to march at once to the 
relief of York. ‘If York be lost,’ wrote 
Charles on 14 June, ‘I shall esteem my 
crown little less; unless supported by your 
sudden march to me and a miraculous con- 
quest in the south, before the effects of their 
northern power can be found here. But if 
York be relieved and you beat the rebel 
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army of both kingdoms, which are before it ; 
then, but otherwise not, I may possibly 
make a shift upon the defensive to spin out 
time until you come to assist me.’ If York 
were lost, or if Rupert were unable to re- 
lieve it, he was charged to march at once to 
Worcester to join the king (WARBURTON, ii. 
439). Whatever the precise meaning of the 
__king’s involved sentences may have been, 
Rupert, as it was predicted he would do, 
construed them as a command to fight. 
Marching by Skipton, Knaresborough, and 
Boroughbridge, he outmanceuvred the be- 
sieging army, and effected a junction with 
Newcastle without fighting (for a map of his 
march see GARDINER, Great Civil War, i. 
365). Rupert followed the retreating par- 
liamentarians so closely that he foreed them 
to turn and give battle at Marston Moor 
July 1644), Newcastle was averse to 

ghting, and Newcastle’s second in com- 
mand, General King, criticised the prince’s 
dispositions as faulty, but the prince himself 
was confident of victory. In the centre the 
battle was long and stubborn; on the left 
wing the royalist cavalry under Goring were 
victorious, but, on the right, Rupert’s horse 
were routed by Cromwell, who then defeated 
Goring and crushed the royalist foot. Four 
thousand royalists were killed and fifteen 
hundred prisoners taken. Rupert himself, 
who seems to havecommanded the right wing 
in person, narrowly escaped capture; his 
sumpter horse was taken, the white poodle 
which was his inseparable companion was 
killed, and it was reported by the parliamen- 
tary newspapers that the prince only escaped 
by hiding in a beanfield (GARDINER, i. 371; 
Vicars, God’s Ark, pp. 272, 274, 284). York 
surrendered a fortnight later (16 June), 
while Rupert, collecting about five thousand 
horse, made his way to Lancashire, and thence 
to Wales, where he endeavoured to raise 
fresh forces (WEBB, Civil War in Hereford- 
shire, ii. 65, 71). 

Until Marston Moor, Rupert’s career had 
been one of almost uninterrupted success. 
The royalists had come to regard him as in- 
vincible. 

Thread the beads 
Of Cexsar’s acts, great Pompey’s, and the Swede’s, 
_ And ’tis a bracelet fit for Rupert’s hand, 
By which that vast triumvirate is spanned. 


(CLEVSLAND, ‘Rupertismus,’ Poems, p.51, ed. 
1687.) Evensogreat a reverse did not destroy 
his prestige. The king was so far from 
blaming Rupert that he resolved to appoint 
him commander-in-chief, in place of the 
Earl of Brentford, as soon as a convenient 


opportunity offered; while Goring was, at | 
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Rupert’s request, made general of the horse 
in place of Wilmot (WarsuRToy, iii. 12, 
16; WaLKeER, Historical Discourses, p. 57). 
If he had lost the king the north of Eng- 
land in June, he retrieved the fortune of the 
campaign in the south in the following No- 
vember. After his defeat at the second 
battle of Newbury, Charles, with about three 
hundred horse, joined Rupert at Bath on 
28 Oct., and returned with the prince’s 
northern and western forces to Oxford. On 
6 Noy., at a general rendezvous of the royal 
army on Bullingdon Green, Rupert was de- 
clared general, and three days later he re- 
lieved Donington Castle, removed the artil- 
lery which Charles had left there, and offered 
battle to the parliamentary army (WALKER, 
Historical Discourses, pp. 114, 117, 119; 
WARBURTON, ili. 31; Symonps, Diary, pp. 
147, 159). 

The appointment of Rupert as commander- 
in-chief seems to have been popular with 
the professional soldiers, but distasteful to 
the nobles and officials who surrounded the 
king. The quarrel between the prince and 
the Marquis of Hertford about the govern- 
ment of Bristol, and the want of respect 
which Rupert had in other instances shown 
to the claims of the nobility, had produced 
considerable ill-feeling (CLARENDON, Redel- 
lion, vii. 145, viii. 168; Wass, Civil War in 
Herefordshire, ii. 10). He had throughout 
slighted the king’s council, and was on bad 
terms with Lord Digby and Lord Colepeper, 
the two privy councillors most consulted by 
the king in military matters. When Rupert 
became general, the king effected a hollow 
reconciliation between the prince and Lord 
Digby; but their mutual animosity, and the 
divisions which it caused, exercised a fatal 
influence over the campaign of 1645 (WaR- 
BURTON, iii. 23, 25, 27). The independent 
command which Goring gradually succeeded 
in obtaining in the west further hampered 
Rupert’s plans as general (2. iii. 52). In 
February 1645 Rupert was recalled to Wales, 
by the necessity of suppressing a rising 
which his lieutenant, Maurice, was unable 
to quell (2d. iii. 638, 69; Wess, ii. 141, 157, 
178). The original plan of campaign was 
that the king should join Rupert at Here- 
ford in April, and, marching north, relieve 
Chester and Pontefract and drive back the 
Scots. But Cromwell’s activity delayed the 
intended junction, and obliged the king to 
summon Rupert and Goring to cover his 
march from Oxford (7 May). Their com- 
bined forces amounted to six thousand horse 
and over five thousand foot (WALKER, p. 
125), The king’s council now proposed to 
turn the army against Fairfax, who was just 
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setting out with the New Model to relieve 
Taunton; but Rupert persuaded the king 
to adhere to the northern plan and to send 
Goring, with his three thousand horse, 
back to the west. Jealousy of Goring as a 
possible rival was alleged to be one of the 
motives which induced the prince thus to 
divide his forces (0b. p. 126; CLARENDON, 
Rebellion, ix. 30; Cal. Clarendon Papers, i. 
267). The northern movement began with 
success. Hawkesley House in Worcester- 
shire was taken (14 May), and the siege of 
Chester was raised at the rumour of Rupert’s 
approach (18 May). The news that Fairfax 
was besieging Oxford led the prince to turn 
south again, and the attack on Leicester was 
undertaken ‘somewhat to divert Fairfax’s 
designs.’ After its capture (81 May) Rupert 
wished to resume his northern march, but 
the anxiety of the king and his advisers to 
keep within reach of Oxford obliged the 
army to linger near Daventry. Meanwhile, 
Fairfax raised thesiege of Oxford and marched 
to engage the king’s army. Rupert was so 
full of confidence that he neglected ade- 
quately to inform himself either of the move- 
ments or the numbers of his opponents. 
When he heard of Fairfax’s approach he did 
not hesitate to abandon an advantageous de- 
fensive position in order to attack a numeri- 
cally superior enemy on ground chosen 
by themselves. In the battle of Naseby 
(14 June) he routed the right wing of Fair- 
fax’s horse, and chased them as far as their 
baggage-train, which he prepared to attack ; 
but when he returned to the field he found 
the king’s foot and the rest of his horse de- 
feated, and: could not rally his men for a 
second charge (WALKER, p. 115; Suinessy, 
Diary, p. 151). All the king’s foot were 
taken prisoners, and his horse were pursued 
as far as Leicester. Charles made his way 
to South Wales, while Rupert left the king at 
Hereford (18 June) to take command of the 
garrison of Bristol. In July it was resolved 
that the king should jom Rupert at Bristol, 
and both should unite with Goring’s army 
in the west, but Rupert’s enemies at court 
frustrated the scheme (WALKER, p. 117; 
CLARENDON, Rebellion, ix. 67). By this time 
the prince had come to believe a further 
struggle hopeless. On 28 July he wrote to 
the Duke of Richmond urging the king to 
make peace. ‘His majesty,’ he said, ‘hath 
no other way to preserve his posterity, king- 
dom, and nobility but by treaty. I believe 
it to be a more prudent way to retain some- 
thing than to lose all.’ The king indignantly 
rejected the proposal, and Rupert became 
regarded as one of the leaders of the party 
which wished to force Charles to accept 


whatever conditions the parliament would 
give him (GARDINER, ii. 287, 8303; WaAR- 
BURTON, iii. 149). 

On 21 Aug. 1645 Fairfax appeared before 
Bristol, which he summoned on 4 Sept. 
Rupert strove to gain time by negotiating, 
but on 10 Sept. Fairfax made a general as- 
sault, and, by capturing an important fort, 
rendered the city untenable. Rupert capi- 
tulated, and marched out on the following 
day (SpriccE, Anglia Rediviva, pp. 97-181). 
In an apology, published some months later, 
the prince alleged the weakness of the forti- 
fications and the insufficiency of the garri- 
son as the causes of the fall of Bristol (A 
Declaration of Prince Rupert concerning 
Bristol, 4to, 1647; RusHwortH, vi. 69; 
Nicholas Papers, i. 65). The king, however, 
had concerted an infallible scheme for the 
relief of the city, and could only explain its 
surrender on the theory of Rupert’s gross 
dereliction of duty. Without further in- 
quiry he revoked all his nephew’s com- 
missions, and wrote to him in the highest 
indignation: ‘Though the loss of Bristol 
be a great blow to me, yet your surrender- 
ing it as you did is of so much affliction 
to me, that it makes me forget not only the 
consideration of that place, but is likewise 
the greatest trial of my constancy that hath 
yet befallen me; for what is to be done 
when one that is so near to me both in blood 
and friendship submits himself to so mean 
an action? ... My conclusion is to desira 
you to seek your subsistence (until it shall 
please God to determine of my condition) 
somewhere beyond seas, to which end I send 
you a pass, and I pray God to make you 
sensible of your present condition, and give 
you means to redeem what you have lost’ 
(CLARENDON, Rebellion, ix. 90; Evenrn, 
Diary, ed. 1879, iv. 173). Rupert was re- 
solved not to be condemned unheard, and, 
in spite of the king’s prohibitions and the 
troops of the parliament, he forced his way 
to Newark and demanded to be judged by 
a court-martial. Their verdict declared him 
‘not guilty of any the least want of courage 
or fidelity, but did not absolve him from 
the charge of indiscretion’ (10 Oct.). On 
26 Oct. a fresh quarrel broke out between 
the king and his nephew over the removal 
of Sir Richard Willis from the government 
of Newark. Rupert, in a stormy interview 
with the king, complained that Willis was 
removed because he was his friend, and de- 
nounced Lord Digby as the cause of all the 


recent misunderstandings. ‘Digby,’ hecried, ~_ 


‘is the man that hath caused all this distrac- 
tion between us.’ The prince and his ad- 
herents then presented a petition demand- 
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_ ing that no officer should be deprived of his 
commission without being heard in his own 
defence by a council of war, and, on the 
king’s refusal, left Newark, and, proceeding 
to Belvoir, sent to the parliament for pass- 
ports to leave the country (WaLKER, pp. 
145-7 ; Symonps, Diary, p. 270; GaRvINER, 
ii, 373). As passports were refused him 
__ unless he would promise never to draw his 
sword against the parliament again, the ne- 
gotiation fell through (Lords’ Journals, vii. 
671,699, viii.2 ; WarBurton, iii. 208), Find- 
ing that he could not go with the parlia- 
ment’s leave or stay with the king’s, Rupert 
referred to submit to his uncle, and, on his 
ree acknowledgment of his errors, a recon- 
ciliation took place (8 Dec. 1645). He came 
to Oxford, kissed the king’s hand, und was 
restored to some degree of favour, though 
his commissions were not given back to him 
(2b. iii, 212, 223; Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 195). When King Charles (against Ru- 
pert’s advice) escaped from Oxford and put 
himself into the power of the Scots, Rupert 
wished to accompany him, but the king de- 
clined, saying that he would be discovered 
by his height (WaRBURTON, iii. 196, 225). 
He therefore stayed in Oxford, and was 
wounded in a skirmish during the siege 
(SpriaeE, Anglia Rediviva, p. 263). By 
the terms of the capitulation of that city 
Rupert and his brother Maurice were given 
leave to stay in England for six months, 
residing at a certain distance from London, 
and were then to have passes to go abroad 
with their servants and goods (2d. p. 168). 
But parliament, which in the Uxbridge pro- 
positions and in subsequent treaties had ex- 
cluded Rupert from pardon, was not minded 
to let him stay so long in England, and on 
25 June 1646 the brothers were ordered to 
leave the country within ten days, on the 
ground that they had broken the articles of 
capitulation by coming to Oatlands, which 
was within the prohibited distance from 
London (Cary, Memorials of the Civil War, 
i, 114, 119, 121). 

The reason for this severity was the odium 
which Rupert had incurred during the war. 
He was accused of cruelty and plundering. 
‘Many towns and villages he plundered, 
which is to say robbed (for at that time was 
the word first used in England, being born in 
Germany when that stately country was so 
miserably wasted and pillaged by foreign 
armies), and committed other outrages upon 
those who stood affected to the parliament, 
executing some, and hanging servants at 
their masters’ doors for not discovering of 
their masters’ (May, History of the Long 
Parliament, ed. 1854, p. 244). The prince 
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published a declaration in answer to these 
charges, but, however exaggerated, they were 
not altogether undeserved (Prince Rupert his 
Declaration, 1643; Warsurron, ii. 119). 
He stuck at very little in raising contribu- 
tions. The prisoners he took at Cirencester 
were treated with great barbarity, and when 
his troops stormed Liverpool and Bolton 
much slaughter took place. But when he 
granted articles he rigidly observed them, 
and’ the plundering which took place at 
Bristol and Newark he used every effort to 
prevent (WARBURTON, li. 262; RusHwoRTH, 
v. 808 ; cf. Garpiner, i. 15). And, though 
sometimes rigorously enforcing the laws of 
war against the vanquished, he was also 
capable of acting with chivalrous generosity 
towards them (WARBURTON, i. 891 ; WEBB, 
Civil War in Herefordshire, ii. 359). His 
execution of twelve prisoners in March 1645, 
which called forth a solemn denunciation 
from the parliament, was a justifiable repri- 
sal for the execution of a like number of his 
own soldiers by a parliamentary commander 
(tb. ii. 142; Old Parliamentary History, xiii. 
444, 455), 

Rupert’s unpopularity was still greater 
because his activity for the king’s cause was 
looked upon as an act of ingratitude to the 
English nation. ‘Let all England judge,’ 
wrote Fairfax to Rupert, ‘whether the burn- 
ing its towns, ruining its cities, and destroy- 
ing its people be a good requital from a 
person of your family, which has had the 
prayers, tears, purses, and blood of its par- 
liament and people’ (SprieeE, p. 109). 
Three years earlier, in September 1642, Sir 
Thomas Roe urged the queen of Bohemia 
and the elector palatine to represent to Ru- 
pert the injury which his conduct was doing 
to the cause of his family (GrunN, vi. 10). 
In October 1642 a declaration was published 
on behalf of the queen and the elector pala- 
tine disavowing Rupert’s actions, and lament- 
ing the fruitlessness of their efforts to re- 
strain him (Somers Tracts, iv. 498). 

Rupert left England on 5 July 1646, and 
went at once to St. Germains. There he was 
solicited to enter the French service, and ac- 
cepted the offer, reserving to himself liberty 
to return to the service of Charles I when- 
ever that king’s affairs would permit. The 
French government appointed him mareschal- 
de-camp, with command of all the English 
troops in French service, amounting to fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand men ( Claren- 
don State Papers, ii. 301; WARBURTON, 11. 
236-47). Rupert served under Marshal 
Gassion in the campaign of 1647, showing 
his skill at the siege of Landrécy, and his 
courage in the rescue of Sir Robert Holmes 
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at a skirmish before La Basse. At the siege 
of La Basse he received a shot in the head, 
which obliged him to leave the army for a 
time, and led him to return to St. Germains 
(ib. iti. 245), The king had by this time for- 
given the prince his offences in 1645. ‘Since 
I saw you,’ he wrote to Rupert in September 
1647, ‘all your actions have more than con- 
firmed the good opinion I have of you. Next 
my children I shall have most care of you, 
and shall take the first opportunity either to 
employ you or have your company ’(WAR- 
BURTON, lil. 248), At the exiled court, how- 
ever, Rupert met his old opponent, Lord 
Digby, and a challenge passed (October 1647) ; 
but mutual explanations and the interven- 
tion of the queen prevented a duel (CaRrE, 
Original Letters, i. 153; Contemporary His- 
tory of Affairs in Ireland, 1641-52, i. 731). 
In March 1648, however, he fought another 
af his adversaries, Lord Percy, whom he 
wounded,‘ the prince being as skilful with 
his weapon as valiant’ (Hamilton Papers, 
p. 178). 

In June 1648 Rupert accompanied Prince 
Charles in his journey to Holland, and sailed 
with the prince and the revolted ships to 
fight the Karl of Warwick's fleet (WARBUR- 
TON, i. 251). He was desirous of attending 
Prince Charles in his proposed expedition to 
Scotland, but the prince’s council were 
against it; and Lauderdale, onbehalf of the 
Scottish leaders, demanded that Charles 
should not bring with him one ‘against 
whom both kingdoms have so just cause of 
exception’ (Hamilton Papers, pp. 219, 234). 
Rupert wished to use the fleet to attack the 
Kentish ports, or to attempt something 
against Carisbrooke Castle, or to attack the 
Portsmouth fleet before it joined the Earl of 
Warwick. The failure of these designs he 
attributed partly to the supposed cowardice 
of Sir William Batten, who was the real 
commander of the prince’s fleet, partly to the 
influence of Lord Colepeper. Rupert had 
old grudges against Colepeper, which were 
industriously cultivated by Attorney-general 
Herbert, and their mutual animosity dis- 
tracted the council of Prince Charles. They 
quarrelled openly at the council-table ; Cole- 
peper challenged Prince Rupert, and was 
assaulted in the streets of The Hague by 
one of Rupert’s dependents (CLARENDON, Re- 
bellion, xi. 32, 63, 83, 128). In December 
1648 it was resolved that the fleet should be 
sent to Ireland to assist the Marquis of Or- 
monde, and Prince Rupert was appointed to 
command it, in spite of the fear that he 
would not ‘live with that amity towards 
the Marquis of Ormonde as was necessary for 
the public service.’ In his‘ History,’ Claren- 
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don attributes the appointment to Rupert’s 
successful intrigues to obtain it, but in his 
correspondence he praises him for preserv- 
ing and reorganising the fleet; in both he 
represents Rupert as the only possible choice 
for the post (7b. xi. 142, 149; Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 467 ; WARBURTON, ili. 261- 
278). 

On 11 Jan. 1649 Rupert sailed from Hel- 
voetsluys with eight ships, and arrived at 
Kinsale about the end of the month. During 
his voyage, and after his arrival in Ireland, 
he captured a considerable number of prizes, 
the profits of which helped to maintain the 
fleet and to support the court of Charles II. 
He also relieved the Scilly Isles, the head- 
quarters of royalist privateers, which Sir 
John Grenville was holding for the king 
(20. iii. 289). But he gave Ormonde no effec- 
tual aid in the reconquest of Ireland, though 
urged by him to assist the land forces by 
blockading Dublin or Derry, and his corre- 
spondence with Antrim, Owen Roe O’Neill 
[q.v.], and other opponents of Ormonde caused 
new difficulties to the lord-lieutenant (CARTE, 
Life of Ormonde, iii. 488, ed. 1851). In the 
summer Blake, with the parliamentary 
fleet, blockaded Kinsale, reducing Rupert 
to great straits; but m October a gale drove 
Blake off shore, and Rupert escaped to sea 
with seven ships (WARBURTON, iil. 281-98 ; 
CaRtE, iii. 459, 482). It had been intended 
that the prince should convey Charles IL 
from Jersey to Ireland, but the king had now 
resolved to make terms with the Scots in- 
stead (Hoskins, Charles II in the Channel 
Islands, ii. 845, 357, 374). Rupert accord- 
ingly cruised off the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the coast of Portugal, capturing all the 
English merchantmen he could meet. The 
king of Portugal, John IV, promised him 
protection, and allowed him to sell his 
prizes and refit his ships at Lisbon during 
the winter. On 10 March 1650 a parlia- 
mentary fleet under Blake appeared in 
Cascaes Bay at the mouth of the Tagus, de- 
nounced Rupert as a pirate, and demanded 
the surrender of his prizes. Meeting in the 
end with a refusal, Blake blockaded the 
river. Rupert attempted to blow up one of 
Blake’s vessels with an explosive machine, 
and twice, on 26 July and on 7 Sept., made 
abortive endeavours to break out, which 
Blake frustrated. Finally Blake’scapture of 
a portion of the Brazil fleet (14 Sept.) made 
the Portuguese anxious to be rid of their 
guest, and during Blake’s absence at Cadiz 
Rupert once more put to sea (12 Oct. 1650). 
Entering the Mediterranean with a squadron 
of six ships, he sailed along the Spanish 
coast, capturing and destroying English 


Rupert 
merchantmen. Blake pursued him, took 
two of his ships, drove one ashore, and forced 
others to take refuge in Cartagena, where 
they were wrecked (2-5 Nov. 1650). Ru- 
pert succeeded in reaching Toulon with two 
ships and a prize (GARDINER, Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, i. 331-9 ; WARBURTON, iii. 
313-23; Duke of Portland’s MSS. i. 511, 531, 
536; cf. ‘ Prince Rupert at Lisbon,’ ed. Gar- 
diner, in Camden Miscellany, 1902, x). 

At Toulon Rupert refitted his fleet, and, 
increasing its number to five ships, sailed to 
the Azores, intending to go to the West 
Indies, and make Barbados his headquarters. 
He captured indiscriminately English and 
Spanish ships, treating the Spaniards as 
allies of the English, and selling the cap- 
tured goods to the Portuguese at Madeira. 
But his sailors, now little better than pirates, 
compelled him to linger at the Azores in hope 
of further captures (July-December 1651), 
and during the stay his flagship, the Con- 
stant Reformation, was lost, with most of 
its crew, and one of his smaller vessels, 
the Loyal Subject, was driven on shore. 
The next spring he cruised off the coast of 
Guinea and the Cape de Verde islands, 
entering the Gambia, where he took seve- 
ral Spanish prizes, and was wounded in a 
fight with the natives. Off the Cape de 
Verde islands his fleet was further dimi- 
nished by the loss of the Revenge through 
the mutiny of its crew. He did not arrive 
in the West Indies till the summer of 1652, 
about six months after Sir George Ayscue 
had reduced Barbados to obedience to the 
parliament. There he captured or destroyed 
a few small English ships at Nevis and St. 
Christopher’s, but the Defiance, which bore 
his brother Prince Maurice, was lost, with 
all its crew, in a storm off the Virgin 
Islands (September 1652), and the Honest 
Seaman was also cast away. In March 1653 
Rupert returned to France, putting in at 
Paimbceuf with his own ship, the Swallow, 
and a few prizes (WARBURTON, iii. 324-88 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1651-2, p. 308). 

Charles II received his cousin with the 
greatest cordiality, sent his own coach to meet 
him, and made him master of the horse. 
‘Iam so surprised with joy at your safe 
arrival in these parts,’ wrote the king, ‘ that 
Tcannot tell you how great it is, nor can I 
consider any misfortunes or accidents which 
have happened now I know your person is 
in safety’ (WARBURTON, ili. 419), Hyde 
wrote with equal warmth, and the queen’s 
faction were not less friendly. Rupert was 
ill for some time at Paris from a flux con- 
tracted by the hardships of the voyage, and 
in June 1653 was nearly drowned when 
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bathing in the Seine (Clarendon State 
Papers, iii. 161,178). It was proposed to 
raise a fleet of privateers under his com- 
mand to take advantage of the war between 
England and the Dutch, but Rupert's ships 
were too unseaworthy to be so utilised 
(ib. iii. 164, 167, 184). Still more disap- 
pointing to the exiled court was the small 
amount of prize-money the prince had 
brought home. The pecuniary results of the 
voyage had been as small as the political. 
Moreover, the French authorities obstructed 
the sale of the prize-goods, and obliged Ru- 
pert to sell the guns of the Swallow ata 
low rate to the French government. At 
the same time, his accounts gave great dis- 
satisfaction. Hyde complained not only 
that they were very insufficient, but that 
the prince contrived to make the king his 
debtor for the expenses of the cruise, claim- 
ing notonly all the prize-money, which came 
to 14,000/., but half the proceeds of the sale 
of the guns (2b. ili. 176, 200, 224, 281; 
Evetyn, Diary, ed.-1879, iv. 286, 288 ; 
Rebellion, xiv. 78). 

The political intrigues of the exiled court 
widened the breach. Rupert had fallen 
once more under the influence of Sir Edward 
Herbert—now lord-keeper—and was hand 
and glove with Lord Jermyn, Lord Gerard, 
and the faction who wished to overthrow 
Hyde. Finding his efforts unavailing, he 
threw up his post of master of the horse, 
telling the king ‘that he was resolved to 
look after his own affairs in Germany, and 
first to visit his brother in the palatinate, 
and require what was due from him for his 
appanage, and then to go to the emperor to 
receive the money that was due to him upon 
the treaty of Munster’ (CLARENDON, Re- 
bellion, xiv. 69, 90; Clarendon State Papers, 
iii, 177, 191, 233, 236, 245). He left Paris 
in June 1654, and spent the next six years 
in Germany. Occasional notices of his 
movements are contained in the news-letters 
of Secretary Thurloe’s German agents 
(Thurloe State Papers, ii. 405, 514, 580, 
644). In 1655 he proposed to enter the 
service of the Duke of Modena, but the 
negotiations fell through (2d. iii. 591, 683; 
Bromizy, Royal Letters, pp. 193-200, 266). 
In the winter of 1659 he is said to have 
entered the imperial service, and to have led 
in the capture of the Swedish intrenchments 
at Warnemiinde on 10 March 1660 (Alige- 
meine deutsche Biographie, xxix. 745). 

At the Restoration Rupert returned to 
England (October 1660), and was well re- 
ceived by Charles II, who granted him an 
annuity of 4,000/. a year (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1 pp. 305, 355, 1661-2 p. 334), 
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He was also admitted to the privy council 
(28 April 1662) and made one of the com- 
missioners for the government of Tangier 
(27 Oct. 1662). In April 1661 Rupert paid 
a visit to Vienna, hoping to obtain a com- 
mand from the emperor in the war against 
the Turks, and to recover some money due to 
him by the provisions of the treaty of Miin- 
ster. In both these objects he failed, and his 
letters attribute his ill-success in part to the 
hostile intervention of his brother, the elec- 
tor palatine (WARBURTON, iii. 450, 454-5; 
cf. Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, i. 1-9). He returned to 
England in November 1661, shortly before 
the death of his mother, the queen of Bo- 
hemia (13 Feb. 1662), at whose funeral, in 
Westminster Abbey, he was chief mourner. 
She left him her jewels, and her will seems 
to have involved him in a fresh dispute with 
his brother the elector (GREEN, Lives of the 
Princesses of England, vi. 83; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1663-4, p. 528). 

Partly in hopes of profit, and partly from 
interest in maritime and colonial adventure, 
Rupert became one of the patentees of the 
Royal African Company on 10 Jan. 1663 
(Cal. State Papers, Col. 1660-8, p. 120). 
Their disputes with the Dutch therefore 
touched him closely, and in August 1664 it 
was determined that a fleet of twelve ships- 
of-war, with six of the company’s ships, 
should be sent under the command of Ru- 
pert to the African coast to oppose a Dutch 
fleet under De Ruyter which was expected 
there; but, in spite of the prince’s eagerness 
to go, the fleet was never despatched (Cxa- 
RENDON, Continuation of Life, p. 525; Listzr, 
Life of Clarendon, ii. 265). arly in 1665 
the prince fell seriously ill (Pepys, Diary, 
15 Jan. 1665). In April he was sufficiently 
recovered to go to sea as admiral of the white 
under the command of the Duke of York, and 
at the battle of Solebay, on 3 June 1665, his 
squadron led the attack (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1664-5, pp. 280, 408, 420). He showed 
his habitual courage, though still weak from 
illness (Poems on Affairs of State, i. 26, ed. 
1702). To his great indignation, in the fol- 
lowing July the undivided command of the 
fleet was given to the Earl of Sandwich in- 
stead of to himself (PEpys, Diary, 25 June 
and 5 July 1665; OCxrarenpon, Continuation 
of Life, p. 660). In April 1666 Rupert was 
joined with Monck in command under the 

elief that Monck’s experience and discretion 
would temper his headlong courage (2d. pp. 
771, 868). But the fleet was unwisely di- 
vided, and while Rupert, with twenty ships, 
was in search of the French squadron, under 
the Duc de Beaufort, the Dutch defeated 


Monck’s fleet. Rupert returned on the third 
day of the fight, in time to save Monck from 
destruction (3 June 1666), but could not 
convert the defeat into a victory. He changed 
his ship three times in the course of the en- 
gagement, and his exploits form the theme 
of many stanzas in Dryden’s ‘ Annus Mira- 
bilis’ (stanzas 105, 127; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. xxi. 441). Rupert was blamed for not 
coming sooner to Monck’s aid ; it was urged 
in defence that the order recalling him was 
not sent with sufficient despatch, that he 
started as soon as he heard the sound of the 
cannonade, and that he was delayed by a 
contrary wind (CLARENDON, Continuation, p. 
873; Prpys, Diary, 24 June 1666). He 
commanded, still in association with Monck, 
in the actions of 25-9 July, and in the attack 
on the Dutch coast which followed (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1665-6 p. 579, 1666-7 
pp. 22,32). In the narrative of the miscar- 
riages in the management of the war which 
he afterwards drew up for the House of 
Commons, he complained bitterly that want 
of provisions obliged the fleet to abandon 
the blockade which these successes made 
possible (WARBURTON, iii. 480; cf. Pzpys, 
Diary, 26 Aug. and 7 Oct. 1666). He 
asserted also that he advised the king to 
fortify Harwich and Sheerness against a 
Dutch landing, and blamed the plan of 
setting out no fleet in 1667, though, accord- 
ing to Clarendon, he had approved of it in 
council (Continuation, p. 1026). An old 
wound, which broke out again, kept him 
inactive for some time; but when the Dutch 
entered the Medway the king sent him to 
take command at Woolwich, and ordered 
him to superintend the fortifications subse- 
quently to be raised on the Medway (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1667, pp. 179, 273; 
WARBURTON, ill. 486). 

On 29 Sept. 1668 Rupert was appointed 
constable of Windsor Castle, compounding, 
however, with his predecessor, Lord Mor- 
daunt, for 3,500/. (Le Fleming MSS. p. 59; 
TieHE and Davis, Annals of Windsor, ii. 
349-54). He wasalso given a grant of Upper 
Spring Gardens in June 1668, and a pension 
of 2,000/. a year. He sought to add to his 
fortune further by a scheme for coining 
farthings (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1667-8, 
pp. 278, 467, 608, 1670 p. 189). In 
conjunction with the Duke of Albemarle 
and others, he took up a scheme for discover- 
ing the supposed passage through the great 
lakes of Canada to the South Sea, and des- 
patched in June 1668 two ships to Hudson’s 
Bay for that purpose. One of the twoships, 
the Eaglet ketch, was lent by Charles II; 
the proposer of the expedition was a French- 
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man named Groseilliers, and its commander 
Zachariah Guillam, a native of Boston. Its 
result was the grant of a charter (2 May 
1670) incorporating Rupert and others as 
the Hudson Bay Company, giving them the 
sole right to trade to that region and the 
government of the adjacent territory, which 
was to be called Rupert’s Land (Winsor, 
Narrative and Critical History of America, 
iv. 172, viii. 5; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1667-8 p. 220, 1668-9 p. 189; Le Fleming 
MSS, p. 56). In August 1670 Rupert was 
made one of the new council for trade and 
plantations. 

In March 1672 the third Dutch war broke 
out, and on 15 Aug. 1672 Rupert was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of England. On the 
resignation of the Duke of York, after the 
passing of the Test Act, the prince became 
successively general at sea and land (26 April 
1673) and admiral of the fleet (16 June 
1678; cf. Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Camd. Soc. i. 52, 90). He joined the 
French fieet under D’Hstrées in the Channel 
on 16 May, and engaged the Dutch under 
Tromp and De Ruyter off Schoneveldt on 
28 May, and again on 4 June 1673. Both 
actions were indecisive, and he returned to 
harbour to refit. At the end of July he put 
to sea, and fought a third battle with the 
Dutch off the Texel on 11 Aug. The losses 
of the two sides were about equal, but the 
fruits of victory fell to the Dutch, who 
frustrated the plan for an English landing 
in Holland, and freed their ports from 
blockade (Manan, Influence of Sea-power, 
pp. 151-5; Life of Tromp, 1697, pp. 457- 
489; Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, 1. 20-3; Life of Rupert, 
1683, p. 55). Rupert attributed the ill- 
success of the last engagement partly to the 
disobedience of Sir Edward Spragge, who 
was killed in the battle, and partly to the 
lukewarmness of his French allies. A con- 
temporary apologist complained of the diffi- 
culties caused Rupert by the Duke of York’s 
partisans both in England and in the fleet 
itself. ‘The captains,’ writes Burnet, ‘were 
the duke’s creatures, so they crossed him in 
all they could, and complained of all he did’ 
(Own Time, ii. 15; An Exact Relation of all 
the several Engagements and Actions of his 
Majestie’s Fleet.... Written by a person in 
command in the Fleet, 1673, 4to; cf. Dart- 
mouth MSS. i. 24). On the other hand, it 
was said freely that ‘if the duke had been 
there things had gone better’ (Letters to 
Williamson, i, 39). But Rupert’s complaints 
against the conduct of the French admiral 
met with ready acceptance in England, and 
his hostility to the French alliance gained 
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him popularity (7b. i. 143, 170, 174, 185 
194). Dollis 


Rupert’s traditional connection with the 
‘country party’ belongs to this period. His 
intimacy with Shaftesbury began to attract 
remarks in 1673. ‘They are looked upon, 
wrote one of Sir Joseph Williamson’s corre- 
spondents, ‘to be the great parliament men, 
and for the interest of old England’ (id. ii. 
21). When Shaftesbury was dismissed by 
Charles IT, Rupert ostentatiously visited the 
ex-chancellor (NoRTH, Examen, p. 50). The 
supposed friendship of the prince for Andrew 
Marvell, which is first mentioned in Cooke’s 
‘Life of Marvell’ in 1726, if there is any 
truth in the story at all, must be referred to 
the same period of Rupert’s career (Mar- 
vELL, Works, ed. 1772, i. 10). In any case, 
his connection with the opposition was brief 
and unimportant. 

Rupert was first lord of the admiralty 
from 9 July 1673 to 14 May 1679, and was 
also during the same years one of the com- 
missioners for the government of Tangier. 
On 21 April 1679 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the new privy council established on 
Sir William Temple’s plan (DoyLE). “Apart 
from a few references in the correspondence 
of his sister, the electress Sophia of Hanover, 
little is known of the last years of his life 
(Bopemann, SBriefwechsel der Herzoginn 
Sophie von Hannover mit threm Bruder dem 
Kurfiirsten Karl Ludwig von der Pfalz. 
1885). His latest letter is addressed to her 
(Catalogue of Mr. Alfred Morrison’s Manu- 
scripts, v. 825). 

Rupert’s death, which was caused by a 
fever, took place on 29 Nov. 1682 at his 
house in Spring Gardens. He was buried 
in Henry VII’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey on 6 Dec. (CuEstER, Westminster 
Registers, p. 206). His will, dated 27 Nov., 
is printed in ‘ Wills from Doctors’ Com- 
mons’ (Camd. Soe. p. 142). 

Rupert was never married, but left two 
natural children. By Margaret Hughes 
[4 v.], the actress, he had a daughter named 

uperta, born in 1673. In his will he left 
his household goods and other property in 
England to the Earl of Craven in trust for 
Ruperta and her mother. A full-length 
portrait of Ruperta by Kneller is in the 
possession of the Earl of Sandwich at Hinch- 
inbrook House, Huntingdonshire. An en- 
graving of the head is contained in Bromley’s 
*Royal Letters.’ She married General Em- 
manuel Scrope Howe, and died in 1740 
(WARBURTON, iii. 489; BromLEY, Original 
Royal Letters, 1787, pref.) By Frances, or 
Francesca, daughter of Sir Henry Bard, 
viscount Bellamont in the peerage of Ireland, 
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Rupert left a son, Dudley Bard, born about | 


1666, and killed 13 July 1686 at the siege 
of Buda. To him Rupert left some property 
in Holland, and the debts due from the em- 
pee and the elector palatine. Frances 

ard, who claimed to be married to Rupert, 
is often mentioned in the correspondence of 
the electress Sophia, at whose court she 
long resided, and by whom she was treated 
with great favour (English Historical Re- 
view, July 1896, p. 527; WARBURTON, iii. 
466). 

Te his youth Rupert was handsome and 
prepossessing. He was very tall, strong, and 
active. He was reputed a master at all 
weapons, and Pepys describes him in 1667 as 
one of the best tennis-players in England 
(Diary, 2 Sept. 1667). Of his appearance 
in later years, Grammont observes: ‘Il était 
grand, et n’avait que trop mauvais air. Son 
visage était sec et dur, lors méme qu'il 
voulait le radoucir’ (Mémoires de Grammont, 
ed. 1716, p. 252). A gentleman who served 
under him in the civil wars describes him as 
‘always very sparkish in his dress;’ ‘the 
greatest beau’ as well as ‘the greatest hero’ 
(Sir Epwarp Sourucore; Morris, Troubles 
of our Catholic Forefathers, i. 392). In a 
narrative of one of his battles it is said: 
‘The prince was clad in scarlet, very richly 
laid in silver lace, and mounted on a very 
gallant black Barbary horse.’ 

Portraits of Rupert, painted and engraved, 
are numerous. The one by Vandyck, repre- 
senting him aged 12, now in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna, is one of Vandyck’s 
finest works; it is engraved in Guiffrey’s 
‘Antoine Van Dyck, 1882. The National 
Portrait Gallery possesses a half-length by 
Lely and a miniature by Hoskins. Another 
by Vandyck is in the possession of the Earl 
of Craven, and the Marquis of Lothian has 
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a third, representing Rupert with his brother | 


Charles Louis (not Maurice, as stated in the 
Catalogue). One by Kneller belongs to 
Lord Ronald Gower; it was engraved by 
R. White. A portrait by Dobson was finely 
engraved by Faithorne, and another by Lely 
(representing him in the robes of the Garter) 
by A. Blooteling. The Vandyck portrait 
belonging to the Marquis of Bristol is really 
of his older brother, Charles Louis, and not 
of Rupert, as stated in the catalogue of the 
Vandyck exhibition in 1887. 

Like his cousin, King Charles II, Rupert 
had also a taste for scientific experiments. 
‘Tl avait,’ writes Grammont, ‘le génie fécond 
en expériences de mathématiques et quelques 
talens pour la chimie.’ He devoted much 
attention to improvements in war material, 
inventing a method of making gunpowder 
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of ten times the ordinary strength, a mode 
of manufacturing hailshot, a gun somewhat 
on the principle of the revolver, and a new 
method of boring cannon (WARBURTON, ili. 
433; Brrou, History of the Royal Society, i. 
329, 335, ii. 58). For these purposes Rupert 
established a laboratory and forge, his labours 
in which are celebrated in one of the elegies 
on his death. 


aon prideless thunderer, that stooped so 

ow 

To forge the very bolts thy arm should 
throw, 

Whilst the same eyes great Rupert did 
admire, 

Shining in fields and sooty at the fire: 

At once the Mars and Vulcan of the war, 


(Memoirs of the Life and Death of Prince 
Rupert, 1683, pp. 74, 80.) 

‘Princes-metal,’ a mixture of copper and 
zinc, in which the proportion of zinc is 
greater than in brass, is said to have been 
invented by Rupert. His name also sur- 
vives in the scientific toys called ‘ Ruperts- 
drops,’ which are said to have been intro- 
duced into England by him (cf. Pupys, 
Diary, 13 Jan. 1662, ed. Wheatley). The 
invention of the art of mezzotint engraving 
erroneously attributed to Rupert is really 
due to Ludwig von Siegen, an able artist, 
who imparted the secret to Rupert (see J. 
CHaLtoner Suita, British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits, in which all the facts are given, to- 
gether with a complete list of the engravings 
by, and attributed to, Rupert). Rupert 
showed Evelyn the new way of engraving, 
with his own hands, on 13. March 1661, and 
Evelyn published it to the world in his 
‘Sculptura, or the History and Art of Chal- 
cography,’ 1662, Evelyn’s book gives as a 
specimen a head representing the executioner 
of St. John (WaRBURTON, iii. 436, 546; 
Kvyxiyn, Diary, ed. 1879, ii. 124; cf. H. W. 
Diamond, Earliest Specimens of Mezzotint 
Engraving, 1848). 

[The first published life of Rupert was His- 
torical Memoirs of the Life and Death of that 
Wise and Valiant. Prince Rupert, Prince Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, &c., 12mo, 1683, published 
by Thomas Malthus. Eliot Warburton’s Life 
of Prince Rupert, 3 vols. 1849, is based on his 
correspondence, formerly in the possession of his 
secretary, Col. Bennett, from whose descendant 
(Mr. Bennett of Pyt House, Wiltshire) it was 
purchased by Warburton’s publisher, Mr. Richard 
Bentley. The correspondence was sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1852, and nearly the whole of it 
was purchased by the British Museum, where it 
is Addit. MSS, 18980-2. A few letters were pur- 
chased by Mr. Alfred Morrison (see 9th Rep. of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. pt. ii, and the Catalogue of 
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Mr. Morrison’s Manuscripts). A few other 
documents belonging to the collection, mainly 
relating to Rupert’s maritime adventures, are 
now in the Bodleian Library. Others, which 
remained in the possession of Mr. Bennett Stan- 
ford, were printed in 1879, ed. by Mr. W. A. 
Day, under the title of The Pythouse Papers. 
Rupert of the Rhine, by Lord Ronald Gower, 
1890, contains an excellent portrait, but is 
otherwise valueless. Coindet’s Histoire du 
Prince Rupert, Paris and Geneva, 1854, and A. 
von T'reskow’s Leben des Prinzen Ruprecht von 
der Pfalz, Berlin, 1854, 2nd edit. 1857, are both 
based on Warburton’s life; cf. K. von Spruner’s 
Pfalzgraf Ruprecht der Cayalier, Festrede, 
Munich,1854,and Rupert, Prince Palatine, by Eva 
Scott, 1899. Notes on portraits of Rupert and his 
claims to the invention of mezzotint engraving 
have been kindly supplied by F. M. O’ Donoghue, 
esq., of the British Museum. | C. H.F, 


RUPIBUS, PETER pz (d. 1238), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Parer pes Rocuss.] 


RUSH, ANTHONY (1537-1577), dean 
of Chichester, born in 1537, was apparently 
son and heir of Arthur Rush of Sudborne, 
Suffolk, and grandson of Sir Thomas Rush 
of that place, who was knighted in 1533 
for his services to Henry VIII (Murcatre, 
Knights, p. 65; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner, passim). The 
‘Visitation of Hssex’ in 1634 represents him 
as third son of Sir Thomas and brother of 
Arthur. Anthony was a ward of Thomas 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton [q. v.], 
who bequeathed to him his leasehold estates 
in Suffolk. He was educated for seven or 
eight years at Canterbury grammar school, 
and was sent thence, atthe charge of Nicholas 
Wotton, dean of Canterbury, to Oxford, 
where in July 1554 he was admitted proba- 
tioner-fellow of Magdalen College. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 4 July 1555, and M.A. on 
20 June 1558 (Boasz, Reg. Univ. Oxon. i. 
224), His views appear to have been pro- 
testant, and on 18 July 1557 he was ‘ punished 
for disobedience to the vice-president,’ appa- 
rently in refusing to attend mass (BLoxam, 
Reg. Magdalen Coll. vol. ii. p. 1x). In 1561 
he was appointed master of Canterbury gram- 
mar school, and was licensed to preach by 
Archbishop Parker, which he did frequently 
in a florid style (Woop, i. 429). In 1565 he 
was made chaplain to Thomas Radcliffe, third 
earl of Sussex [q.v.], who presented him in 
the same year to the rectory of Woodham- 
Walter, Essex. On 29 July he was made 
canon of Windsor, and in the same year 
commenced D.D. at Cambridge, and was 
presented to the rectory of Calverton, Buck- 
inghamshire. On 7 Feb. 1566-7 Sussex in- 
etfectually recommended his promotion’ to 
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the deanery of York, and in 1568 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the queen, rector of 
Osgarwick, Kent, and canon of Canterbury, 
In 1569 he was presented to the rectory of 
St. Olave’s, Southwark, and resigned the pre- 
bendal rectory of Brightling, Sussex, to which 
he had been appointed in 1565. On 10 June 
1570 he was installed dean of Chichester, 
He died on 1 April 1577, and was buried in 
St. George’s, Windsor, where a monument 
erected by his widow is still extant, with 
a memorial inscription. Archbishop Parker, 
writing to Cecil on 5 June 1566, declared 
Rush to be studious, and ‘his quality of 
utterance to be ready and apt’ (Parker Cor- 
resp. pp. 144, 283). He left no issue. 

Rush was author of ‘A President for a 
Prince, wherein is to be seene by the testi- 
monie of auncient writers the Duetie of 
Kings, Princes, and Governours, collected 
aud gathered by Anthonie Rushe,’ London, 
4to; licensed to H. Denham in 1566, and 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth (Brit. Mus.) 


{Lansd. MS. 981, f. 167; Strype’s Works, 
passim; Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Wood’s 
Athenz Oxon. i. 429 ; Cooper's Athens Cantabr. 
i. 863-4, 565; Pote’s Windsor, p. 367; New- 
court’s Repertorium, ii. 685; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, passim; Trevelyan Papers (Camden 
Soc.), pp. 211, 218, 216; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib.; Ames’s Typogr. Antig. ed. Herbert, pp. 
1619, 1620; Arber’s Transcript of Stationers’ 
Reg. i. 329; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Visitation of Essex, 1634 (Harl. Soc.), p. 481; 
Metcalfe’s Visitation of Suffolk, p. 68; Morant’s 
Essex, 11. 800; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 
498.] AG Hees 


RUSH, JAMES BLOMFIELD (4. 1849). 
[See under Jermy, Isaac. ] 


RUSHOOK, THOMAS (77. 1388), bishop 
of Chichester, was a Dominican friar, and in 
1873 became provincial of his order in Eng- 
land. In June 1378, together with others of 
the officials of the English province, he was 
deposed in a general council of the order at 
Carcassonne. Rushook appealed to the pope, 
and the English friars were prohibited by 
the king from impeding him in the execu- 
tion of his office or prosecution of his appeal. 
Eventually, on 25 Aug. 1879, after a hear- 
ing of the case by the Cardinal Nicholas 
Carracciolo, Rushook was restored to his 
office by order of Urban VI (THomas DE 
Bureo, Hib. Dominicana, pp. 52-8; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Richard Il, i. 310). Previously to 
5 May 1879 Rushook had been appointed 
confessor to the young king, Richard II (2d. 
i, 842). On 6 Oct. 1880 he received a grant 
for life of the office of chirographer of the 
common bench, but the appointment was re- 
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versed as made under a misapprehension 
(ib. i. 559, 588). He resigned his office as 
provincial on becoming archdeacon of St. 
Asaph in June 1382. In January 1383 he 
was appointed bishop of Llandaff, and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Courtenay at 
the church of the Dominicans, London, on 
3 May (Srusss, Reg. Sacr. Angl. p.59). On 
16 Oct. 1385 he was translated to Chichester. 
Rushook identified himself in politics with 
Richard’s policy, and was one of those who 
attested the opinion of the judges against 
the commission of reform on 25 Aug. 1387. 
As a consequence he was attacked in the 
parliament of 1388. In January he had 
been compelled to abjure the court, but was 
present in the subsequent parliament, and on 
6 March was attacked so fiercely by the 
commons that had not the clergy stood by 
him he would have lost his life. He was 
impeached for treason before the prelates, 
and on 5 May found guilty, and his goods 
were forfeited. The temporalities of the see 
were consequently taken into the king’s 
hands, and Rushook himself was sentenced 
to be banished to Ireland, where he was to 
reside at Cork (MALVERNE, ap. HI@pDEN, 1x. 
101, 116, 151, 156-7, 170; Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, iii, 241, 244). Not long afterwards 
he was translated by the pope to the see of 
Kilmore or Triburna, but in 1389 he had as 
yet received no profits from this see, and his 
friends petitioned the king to make some 
provision for his sustenance. He was in 
consequence granted 40/. a year (7b. iii. 274). 
Rushook held the see of Kilmore for only 
a very short time, and is said to have died 
of grief and been buried at Seale in Kent. 
Gower, in his ‘Tripartite Chronicle’ (ap. 
Warieut, Political Poems, i. 421, Rolls Ser.), 
describes Rushook as 


Mollis confessor blandus scelerisque professor, 


Cujus nigredo foedat loca regia credo. 
Hic fuit obliquus latitans procerum inimicus. 


[Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, ii. 172, 
Cont. Eulog. Historiarum, iii. 366, Malverne’s 
Continuation of Higden (these three in Rolls 
Ser.) ; Thomas de Burgo’s Hibernia Dominicana, 
pp. 52-8, 60, 405; Wayre’s Works relating to 
Ireland, i. 228, ed. Harris; English Historical 
Review, viii. 523 ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Ang). i. 
248, ii. 247; Cotton’s Fasti Eecl. Hibern. iii, 
155; other authorities quoted.] Cc. L. K. 


RUSHOUT, Str JOHN (1684-1775), 
politician, born in 1684, was younger son of 
Sir James Rushout (d. 1698), first baronet 
of Milnst-Maylards, Essex, by Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Edward Pitt, of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, and relict of Edward Palmer. 


France, who settled in England asa London 
merchant in the reign of Charles I, was 
lineally descended from Joachim de Rouault, 
Sieur de Boismenart et de Gamaches (known 
as the Mareschal Gamaches), master of the 
horse to Louis XI (Dnzopry et Bacurter, 
Dict. i. 1196). 

John succeeded his nephew, Sir James 
Rushout, as fourth baronet, 21 Sept. 1711. 
He did not, however, inherit the manor of 
Maylards, which passed out of the family 
(Morant, Zsser, i. 69). Entering parlia- 
ment for the borough of Malmesbury at a 
by-election in April 1713, he was re-elected 
at the general election of the following Au- 
gust, and again in 1715. He was chosen 
both for Malmesbury and Evesham in 1722, 
but having been unseated on petition for the 
former constituency, he continued to repre- 
sent Evesham until he retired from parlia- 
ment at the dissolution of 1768, having thus 
enjoyed a seat for fifty-four years, and at- 
tained the position of father of the House of 
Commons. 

Rushout acted as Lord Hervey’s second 
in the latter’s duel with William Pulteney 
(afterwards Karl of Bath) in St. James’s 
Park, 25 Jan. 1731 (Gent. Mag.) He was 
a frequent speaker in the house against the 
measures of Sir Robert Walpole. He acted 
as teller for the opposition against the con- 
vention in 1739, and was chosen one of the 
committee of secrecy appointed to inquire 
into Walpole’s conduct during the last ten 
years of his administration, 26 March 1742. 
Sir John accepted office in Lord Carteret’s 
ministry as a lord-commissioner of the 
treasury with a salary of 1,600/. a year, in 
February 1742, whence he was promoted to 
the very lucrative post of treasurer of thenavy 
in December 1743, and was admitted to the 
privy council, 19 Jan. 1744; but on the forma- 
tion of the ‘broadbottom’ administration in 
the following December, he retired from office. 
He was elected high steward of Malmes- 
bury in June 1748, and died, at the great age 
of ninety-one, on 2 March 1775, when his 
memory, good humour, and politeness were 
in full bloom. Short in stature, he was said 
to be choleric in temper (WALPOLE, Letters), 
He married, 9 Oct. 1729, Anne (d. 1766), 
sixth daughter of George Compton, fourth 
earl of Northampton. His only son, John, 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Northwick, 
in 1797. The title became extinct on the 
death of George Rushout, third baron, in 
1887. 

[Wotton’s Baronetage, 1771, ii. 209; Burke's 
Peerage ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities; Parliamen- 
tary Returns.] W. RB. W. 


His grandfather, John Rushout, a native of 
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RUSHTON, EDWARD (1550-1586), 
Roman catholic divine. [See RisHTon.] 


RUSHTON, EDWARD (1756-1814), 
poet, son of Thomas Rushton, born in John 
Street, Liverpool, on 18 Nov. 1756, received 
his early education at the free school of 
Liverpool, and before he was eleven was 
apprenticed to a firm of West India shippers. 
At the age of sixteen he showed great intre- 
pidity by guiding his ship into harbour after 
the captain had given it up for lost. He 
afterwards joined as mate in a slaving expe- 
dition to the coast of Guinea. The brutal 
treatment of the captives induced him to 
remonstrate with the captain, who threatened 
to place him in irons for mutiny. A little 
later the whole of the cargo was seized with 
malignant ophthalmia, and Rushton lost his 
own sight by exposing himself in relieving 
the wretched negroes. On his return he in- 
curred the displeasure of his stepmother, 
and was driven from home to subsist as best 
he could on an allowance of four shillings a 
week. This he managed to do for seven years, 
while paying threepence a week to a boy to 
come and read to him every evening. In 1782 
he published a political poem, ‘The Dismem- 
bered Empire,’ condemnatory of the Ameri- 
can war. This poem and his fugitive pieces 
brought him some reputation, which led his 
father to relent and to establish him and one 
of his sisters in a tavern in Liverpool. About 
this time Rushton excited enmity in his na- 
tive town by his opposition to the slave 
trade. He published his ‘ West India Ec- 
logues’ in 1787, and afterwards gave as- 
sistance to Thomas Clarkson when collecting 
evidence on the subject. In 1797 he published 
‘An Expostulatory Letter to George Wash- 
ington on his continuing to be a Proprietor 
of Slaves.’ He relinquished his tavern to 
take up the editorship, as well as a share in 
the proprietorship, of the ‘ Liverpool Herald,’ 
from which he withdrew in 1790, owing to 
some outspoken remarks of his on the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Liverpool press- 
gang. Then he becamea bookseller. Again 
he suffered from the decided part he took in 
politics at the beginning of the French re- 
volution. He was one of the founders of a 
literary and philosophical society in Liver- 
pool, and originated the idea of making pro- 
vision for the indigent blind, afterwards 
carried out by the establishment of the Liver- 
pool Blind Asylum. 

In 1806 he collected his scattered poems, 
a second edition of which, with additions, 
and including his letter to Washington and 
an essay on the ‘ Causes of the Dissimilarity 
of Colour in the Human Species,’ was pub- 
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lished in 1824, with a memoir of the author, 
by the Rey. William Shepherd [q. v.] 

In 1807, after thirty-three years of blind- 
ness, his sight was restored through an ope- 
ration by Benjamin Gibson of Manchester. 
He died of paralysis on 22 Nov. 1814, at his 
residence in Paradise Street, Liverpool, and 
was buried in St. James’s churchyard. His 
wife, Isabella, died in 1811. 

His son, Epwarp Rusuron (1796-1851), 
was a printer and stationer, and a leading 
member of the reform party in Liverpool. 
Cobbett called him ‘ Roaring Rushton,’ from 
his loud but fine voice, strenuous manner, 
and excitability of temper. At the sugges- 
tion of Canning he went to the bar, and 
was ultimately, in 1839, appointed stipen- 
diary magistrate of Liverpool. He died on 
4 April 1851, aged 55. 

[Shepherd’s Memoir; Procter’s Literary Ro- 
miniscences, 1860, p. 141; Picton’s Memorials 
of Liverpool, 1873, i. 426, ii. 166, 215; Bowker’s 
Liverpool Celebrities, 1876; Bannister’s Wor- 
thies of the Working Classes, 1854, p. 7.] 

Cc. W.S. 

RUSHWORTH, JOHN (1612?-1690), 
historian, born about 1612, was the son of 
Laurence Rushworth of Acklington Park in 
the parish of Warkworth, Northumberland. 
His father was a younger son of Alexander 
Rushworth of Coley Hall in the parish of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. John is said by Wood to 
have been educated at Oxford, but his name 
does not appear in the matriculation lists. 
He was created M.A. on 21 May 1649, being 
described as a member of Queen’s College, 
and secretary to Lord Fairfax (Woop, 
Athene, iv. 280; Fastz, ii. 137). Rush- 
worth was bred to the law, and on 13 April 
1638 was appointed solicitor to the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed at a salary of 4/. per 
annum (Berwick Records). On 14 Aug. 
1641 he was admitted a member of Lincoln’s 


| Inn, and in 1647 he was called to the bar 


(Admission Book of Lincoln’s Inn; Foster, 
Alumni Ovon. early ser. iii. 1290). From the 
outset of his career state affairs had more 
attraction for him than the study of the 
common law. He began to collect informa- 
tion about them during the eleven years’ in- 
termission of parliaments which preceded 
the summoning of the Long parliament in 
November 1640. In the preface to his 
‘Collections’ he states: ‘I did personally 
attend and observe all occurrences of mo- 
ment during that interval in the Star 
Chamber, Court of Honour, and Exchequer 
Chamber, when all the Judges of England 
met there upon extraordinary cases; at the 
Council-table when great cases were heard 
before the king and council. And when 
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matters were agitated at a greater distance, 
I was there also, and went on purpose out of 
a curiosity to see and observe the passages of 
the camp at Berwick, at the fight at New- 
burn, at the treaty at Ripon, at the great 
council at York, and at the meeting of the 
Long parliament, and present every day at 
the trial of the Earl of Strafford.’ He took 
down verbatim the arguments of the counsel 
and of the judges at Hampden’s trial (His- 
torical Collections, i. preface, ii. 480, iii. 
1237). 

On 25 April 1640 Rushworth was ap- 
pointed clerk-assistant to the House of 
Commons at the request of Henry Elsing, 
the clerk (Commons’ Journals, ii. 12), He 
was prohibited, however, from taking notes 
except under the orders of the house (26. ii. 
12, 42). On 4 Jan. 1642, when the king 
came to the house to demand the five 
members, Rushworth, without orders, took 
down his speech in shorthand, which Charles 
seeing, sent for Rushworth, and required a 
copy. After vainly excusing himself and 
citing the case of a member who was sent 
to the Tower for reporting to the king words 
spoken in the house, Rushworth was 
obliged to comply, and the king at once 
had the speech printed (2d. ii. 868; Hzstorz- 
cal Collections, iv. 478). In August 1641, 
in May 1642, and on many other occasions 
during 1642 and 1643, Rushworth was em- 
ployed as a messenger between the parlia- 
ment and its committees at York, Oxford, 
and elsewhere. ‘ Hisdiligence and speed in 
observing the commands of the parlia- 
ment,’ observes a newspaper, ‘hath been 
well known, for he was employed near 
twenty times this last summer between 
York and London, and seldom more than 
twenty-four hours in riding of it’ (Kingdom’s 
Weekly Intelligencer, March 21-8, 1648; cf. 
Commons’ Journals, ii. 265, 269). On one 
of these journeys Rushworth met Tom 
Elliot, who was secretly carrying the great 
seal to the king, and lent the parlia- 
ment’s messenger his horse in order to avoid 
suspicion and arrest (Historical Collections, 
v. 718). Parliament rewarded these ser- 
vices by small grants of money, by gifts of 
horses belonging to delinquents, and by re- 
commending Rushworth for employment 
under the excise commissioners ( Commons’ 
Journals, ii. 360, iii. 180, 145; Lords’ 
Journals, v. 296). The commons also ap- 
pointed him cursitor of the county of York, 
but the lords do not appear to have agreed 
to the vote (Commons’ Journals, iii. 170, 
180). On11 April 1644 the house ordered 
that no pamphlets should be published un- 
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was revoked on 9 March 1647 (id. iii. 457, 
v. 109). 

When the new model army was organised, 
Rushworth was appointed secretary to the 
In that 
capacity he accompanied Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax through the campaigns of 1645 and 
1646. At Naseby he was with the baggage 
train in the rear, and wrote an account of 
Rupert’s attack upon it (Marxuam, Life of 
Faurfax, pp. 223, 229). . Fairfax frequently 
employed Rushworth to write narratives of 
his operations to the speaker, which were 
usually printed by order of the house (Old 
Parliamentary History, xiv. 210, 289, 358 ; 
Vicars, Burning Bush, 374, 379, 383, 388, 
400; Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke 
of Portland, i. 242, 331, &c.) At the same 
time Rushworth kept the general’s father, 
Lord Fairfax, constantly informed of the 
political and military proceedings of his 
son (fairfax Correspondence, iii. 261-95). 
In 1647, by virtue of his influence with Fair- 
fax and his position as secretary to the 
council of the army, Rushworth became a 
personage of political importance. His 
name was habitually appended to all the 
manifestoes published by the army ‘by the 
appointment of his Excellency, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, and the council of war.’ The sig- 
nature, ‘John Rushworth, secretary,’ scorn- 
fully observes Holles, was ‘now far above 
John Brown or Henry Elsing,’ the clerks of 
the two houses of parliament (Memoir of 
Denzil, Lord Holles; Masurxs, Select Tracts, 
i, 291), A private letter from Rushworth 
was, according to the same authority, the 
cause of Speaker Lenthall’s flight to the 
army (26. i. 275; cf. Clarke Papers, i. 219, 
ii. 146). Rushworth accompanied Fairfax 
again through the campaign of 1648, and 
wrote accounts of the siege of Colchester 
and the battle of Maidstone. 

When Fairfax resigned his post as general 
rather than invade Scotland, he charged 
Rushworth with the duty of delivering up his 
commissions to the speaker (Commons’ Jour- 
nals, 26 June 1650). Fora few months Rush- 
worth acted as Cromwell’s secretary, signed 
the declarations published by his army 
when they entered Scotland, and wrote a 
narrative of the battle of Dunbar (Old 
Parliamentary History, xix. 309, 312, 841). 
He probably resigned his post as secretary 
about the end of 1650. In 1651 Rushworth 
was employed by the council of state to 
keep them supplied with intelligence on the 
progress of the campaign (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1651, pp. 317, 426). On 17 Jan. 
1652 he was appointed a member of the 
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and in May 1657 he was one of the visitors 
named in the act founding the college of 
Durham (Commons’ Journals, vii. 74; Bur- 
TON, Parliamentary Diary, ii. 586), On 
14 March 1652 Rushworth had been made 
free of the borough of Newcastle, and he 
was for many years agent for the corpora- 
tion at a salary of 302. per annum (BRAND, 
History of Newcastle, p. 482), He was also 
agent for the town of Berwick, which on 
2 April 1657 elected him as its member in 
place of Colonel George Fenwick, deceased, 
and re-elected him to Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament in January 1659 (Guild Book of 
Berwick-upon- Tweed). 

As early as 1650 Rushworth’s influence 
with Fairfax had led royalist intriguers to 
seek to gain him to the king’s cause (Report 
on the Duke of Portland’s Manuscripts, i. 
587; Tanner MS. liv. 14). In the winter 


of 1659-60 he was again approached, and } 


Lord Mordaunt obtained through him a 
knowledge of Monck’s conferences with 
Fairfax (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 651), 
When Monck restored the ‘ secluded mem- 
bers’ to their seats, Rushworth as ‘the 
darling agent of the secluded members’ 
became secretary to the new council of 
state (February, 1660; 2d. iii. 694). In the 
Convention parliament of 1660 he again re- 
presented Berwick. On 7 June 1660 he pre- 
sented to the privy council certain volumes 
of its records, which he claimed to have pre- 
served from plunder ‘during the late unhappy 
times,’ and received the king’s thanks for 
their restoration (KENNET, Register, p. 176; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 231). Reports 
were spread, however, of Rushworth’s com- 
plicity in the late king’s death, and he was 
called before the lords to give an account of 
the deliberations of the regicides, but pro- 
fessed to know nothing except by hearsay 
Autobiography of Alice Thornton, Surtees 

ociety, 1875, p.347; Lords’ Journals, xi. 104). 
Rushworth was not re-elected to the parlia- 
ment of 1661, but continued to act as agent 
for the town of Berwick, although complaints 
were made that the king could look for little 
obedience so long as such men were agents 
for corporations (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1667, pp. 188, 290). 

In September 1667, when Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman was made lord-keeper, he ap- 
pointed Rushworth his secretary (LuDLow, 
Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 495). The colony of 
Massachusetts also employed him as its 
agent at a salary of twelve guineas a year 
and his expenses, but it was scoffingly said 
in 1674 that all he had done for the colony 
was ‘not worth a rush’ (Hutchinson Papers, 
Prince Society, ii, 174, 183, 206). In the par- 
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liaments of March 1679, October 1679, and 
March 1681, Rushworth again represented 
Berwick, and seems to have supported the 
whig leaders. Though he had held lucrative 
posts and had inherited an estate from his 
cousin, Sir Richard Tempest, Rushworth’s 
affairs were greatly embarrassed (‘I'empest’s 
will, dated 14 Nov. 1657, is printed by the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society, Record Ser. 
ix. 105). He spent the last six years of his life 
in the king’s bench prison in Southwark, 
‘where, being reduced to his second childship, 
for his memory was quite decayed by taking 
too much brandy to keep up his spirits, he 
quietly gave up the ghost in his lodging in 
a certain alley there, called Rules Court, on 
12 May 1690’ (Woop). He was buried in 
St. George’s Church, Southwark. Wood 
states that Rushworth died at the age of 
eighty-three, but in a letter written in 1675 
Rushworth describes himself as sixty-three 
at that date (Report on the Duke of Port- 
land’s Manuscripts, ii. 151). He left four 
daughters: (1) Hannah, married, February 
1664, to Sir Francis Fane of Fulbeck, Lin- 
colnshire (Harl. Soc. Publications, xxiv. 77) ; 
(2) Rebecca, married, August 1667, Robert 
Blaney of Kinsham, Herefordshire (26. xxiii. 
138) ; (3) Margaret (Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. x1. 263); (4) Katherine, whose letter to 
the Duke of Newcastle on her father’s death 
is printed in the ‘ Report on the Duke of 
Portland’s Manuscripts’ (ii. 164). 

A portrait of Rushworth, by R. White, is 
prefixed to the third part of his ‘ Historical 
Collections. The eight volumes of ‘ His- 
torical Collections,’ to which Rushworth 
owes his fame, appeared at different dates 
between 1659 and 1701. The first part was 
published in 1659 with a dedication to 
Richard Cromwell, which was afterwards 
suppressed (reprinted in Old Parliamentary 
History, xxiii. 216). Bulstrode Whitelocke 
[q.v.]assisted Rushworth by theloan ofmanu- 
scripts, and supervised the volume before it 
was sent to press (WHITELOCKE, Memorials, 
ed. 18538, iv. 315). He was also helped, 
according to Wood, by John Corbet (Athene, 
iii. 1267). The second part, containing the 
history of the years 1629-40, was pub- 
lished in 1680, in two volumes. Certain 
passages of the manuscript were suppressed 
to satisfy the scruples of the secretary of 
state (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 231, 
5th Rep. p.318). In the same year appeared 
Rushworth’s ‘ Trial of the Earl of Strafford, 
dedicated to George Savile, earl of Halifax. 
It was mainly based on Rushworth’s own 
shorthand notes taken during the trial (Cal. 
of the Manuscripts of Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
v. 827). The third part, which contained 
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the history of the period, 1640-4, was 
printed in 1692, after the author’s death, 
and the fourth and last part, covering the 
years 1645-8, in 1701. A second edition, 
in eight volumes folio, appeared in 1721, 
and an abridgment in six volumes 8vo in 
1703. 

Rushworth’s collection was vehemently 
attacked by royalist writers for partiality 
and inaccuracy. John Nalson [q. v.], who 
published his ‘Impartial Collection of the 
Great Affairs of State,’ &c., as a counter- 
blast, undertook to make it appear ‘that 
Mr. Rushworth hath concealed truth, en- 
deavoured to-vindicate the prevailing de- 
tractions of the late times, as well as their 
barbarous actions, and with a kind of re- 
bound libelled the government at second 
hand’ (Introduction, p. 5). The authors of 
the ‘Old Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land’ (24 vols. 8vo, 1751-61) point out a 
number of errors and omissions made in the 
documents printed by Rushworth (cf. 
vol. xxiii. p. 216). These criticisms are 
summarised in a note to the life of Rush- 
worth in ‘ Biographia Britannica’ (ed. 1760, 
vy. 3533), Itis evident, however, that most 
of these mistakes are due to careless editing 
or to the adoption of inferior versions of the 
documents printed. The editor’s partiality 
reveals itself mainly in the selection of the 
documents chosen for republication. Rush- 
worth is defended by Roger Coke (Detec- 
tion of the Court and State of England, 1694, 
Apology to the Reader), and by Rapin 
(Mistory of England, ed. 1748, ii. 347). 

Except in compiling the earlier part of 
his collections, Rushworth had not the free 
access to official documents enjoyed by 
Nalson, and was obliged to rely on printed 
sources. In part two he made free use of 
Burnet’s ‘ Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton,’ 
and consulted also the contemporary his- 
tories of Sanderson and L’Estrange, and the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s life of her husband. 
The speeches delivered in the Long parlia- 
ment, and its declarations and ordinances, 
are simply reprinted from copies published 
at the time. In Rushworth’s narrative of 
the civil war, he compiles from the news- 
papers and pamphlets of the period, and 
sometimes abridges Sprigg’s ‘ Anglia Redi- 
viva.’ In his account of the events of 
1647-8, he reprints almost verbatim about 
eighteen months of the ‘Perfect Diurnal.’ 
The most valuable part of the eight volumes 
consists of the shorthand notes taken by 
Rushworth himself. For contemporaries, 
the ‘ Historical Collections’ had a value 
which they do not possess now that so 
many other materials for the history of 
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the reign of Charles I have been published, 
but as a convenient work for reference they 
still retain their usefulness. 


[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 280; 
Biographia Britannica, ed. 1760, v. 3581; 
Notes communicated by G. McN. pet 2 esq. ] 


RUSHWORTH, JOHN (1669-1736), 
surgeon, born in 1669, was son of Thomas 
Rushworth, vicarof St.Sepulchre, Northampe 
ton, during 1666, and afterwards vicar of 
Guilsborough in Northamptonshire. John 
qualified as a surgeon, and lived in North- 
ampton, where he attained to considerable 
practice. He is eminent for the discovery 
of the efficacy of cinchona bark in cases of 
gangrene, a discovery which was utilised by 
John Ranby (1703-1773) [q. v.] some years 
later. This discovery Rushworth first made 
known to Sir Hans Sloane in 1721, but he 
subsequently communicated it to the master 
and wardens of the Company of Barber- 
Surgeons for the use of the profession at 
large. 

Rushworth shares with Garth the honour 
of being one of the first to suggest the 
foundation of infirmaries and dispensaries 
in the centre of every county and town, and 
he was especially earnest in endeavouring 
to carry this project into effect in North- 
amptonshire. But the infirmary for that 
county was not established till 1743, some 
six years after his death. Rushworth 
was especially desirous of advancing the sur- 
gical art, which he called the ‘ancientest 
and certainest part of physic.’ He died on 
6 Dec. 1736, and is buried in the church of 
All Saints, Northampton, where there is a 
tablet to his memory, and to that of his 
wife Jane, heiress of Daniel Danvers of 
Northampton, doctor of medicine, and sister 
of Knightly Danvers, recorder of Northamp- 
ton. She predeceased Rushworth on 3 July 
1725. 

The names of the ten children of the family 
are recorded on the tablet to the memory of 
the mother. 

Rushworth published: 1. ‘The Case of the 
late James Keill [q. v.], Dr. of Physic, repre- 
sented by J. R.,’ Oxford, 8vo, 1719; re- 
printed in Beckett’s ‘Tracts, p.62. 2.‘A 
Letter to the Mrs. or Governors of the 
Mystery and Commonalty of Barber-Sur- 
geons,’ Northampton? 1731, 8vo. 3.4A 
Proposal for the Improvement of Surgery ; 
offered to the Masters of the Mystery of 
Barbers and Surgeons at London,’ London, 
17382, 8vo. 4. ‘Two Letters showing the 
great advantage of the Bark in Mortifica- 
tions “London, 1732, 12mo. 
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[Notice of the Rushworth family in the Gent. 
Mag. 1816, i. 648; Baker’s History of Northamp- 
ton ; information kindly given to the writer by 
the Rev. Robert Hull, M.A., vicar of All Saints, 
Northampton. ] DAK Bs 


RUSHWORTH or RICHWORTH, 
WILLIAM (d. 1637), catholic controver- 
sialist, was a native of Lincolnshire, and 
received his education in the English College 
at Douay, where he went by the name of 
Charles Ross. He was ordained priest on 
29 Sept. 1615, and on 8 March 1617-18 he 
undertook the office of general prefect, which 
he resigned on 18 Aug. 1618. Soon after- 
wards he was sent to the mission in England, 
where he died in 1637. His anonymous 
biographer says: ‘He wasa man curious in 
divinity, controversies, mathematicks, and 
physick, but chiefly delighted in mathema- 
tics, and, by the name of Robinson, en- 
tertained correspondence with the learned 
Oughtred.’ 

He left in manuscript a work which was 
published under the title of ‘The Dialogves 
of William Richworth; or, the iudgmend 
[ste] of common sense in the choise of Re- 
ligion,’ Paris (John Mestais), 1640 (12mo, pp. 
582; reprinted, Paris, 1648, 12mo). Another 
edition, corrected and enlarged by the Rey. 
Thomas White, who added a fourth dialogue, 
is entitled: ‘ Rushworth’s Dialogues. Or the 
Judgment of common sence in the choyce of 
Religion,’ Paris, 1654, 8vo, pp. 280. William 
Chillingworth wrote: ‘An Answer to some 
Passages in Rushworth’s Dialogues’ which 
appeared at the end of the ninth edition of 
his ‘ Works,’ London, 1727, fol., and Matthew 
Poole also replied to Rushworth in ‘The 
Nullity of the Romish Faith,’ 1667 and 1679. 
Thomas White published ‘An Apology for 
Rushworth’s Dialogues. Wherein the Ex- 
ceptions of the Lords Falkland and Digby 
are answer’d, and the Arts of their com- 
mended Daillé discovered, Paris, 1654, 8vo ; 
and another vindication of Rushworth ap- 
peared in a work entitled ‘ Tradidi Vobis; or 
the Traditionary Conveyance of Faith Cleer’d 
in the rational way, against the exceptions 
of a Learned Opponent. By J[ohn] Bfelson], 
Esquire,’ London, 1662, 12mo. 

emoir prefixed to his Dialogues, 1640; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 92; Tillotson’s Works, 
1720, pref.] Le Cs 


RUSSEL. [See also RussExz.] 


RUSSEL, ALEXANDER (1814-1876), 
journalist, was born on 10 Dec. 1814 at Edin- 
urgh. His father, a solicitor and a liberal 
in politics, died when his son was very young. 
His mother, a daughter of John Somerville, 
clerk in thejury court, survived till he was 
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fifty. After attending the classical school 
kept by the Rey. Ross Kennedy in St. 
Jamess Square in his native city, young 
Russel was apprenticed to a printer. John 
Johnstone, who was afterwards editor of the 
‘Inverness Courier,’ was one of his fellow- 
apprentices. Johnstone’s wife, Christian 
Isobel Johnstone [q. v.], had a large share in 
editing ‘Tait’s Magazine,’ and gave Russel 
the opportunity of contributing to that maga- 
zine. In 1839 he was appointed editor of the 
‘Berwick Advertiser, at a salary, payable 
weekly, of 707. He was expected to employ 
apart of each day in reading newspapers and 
selecting and abridging articles from them, to 
review new publications, to report the pro- 
ceedings at public meetings, to compile a 
summary of news and write political articles. 
The proprietor, who made these conditions, 
added: ‘And, lastly, the attacks of our 
political adversary will be expected to pro- 
duce your retort.’ Having learned short- 
hand in boyhood, he was able to act as 
reporter as well as to write articles. Whileat 
Berwick he made the acquaintance of David 
Robertson of Ladykirk, afterwards Lord Mar- 
joribanks, and with him took an active share 
in Northumbrian political contests. In 1842 
he left Berwick for Cupar, where he edited 
the ‘Fife Herald.’ At Cupar he formed the 
acquaintance of some influential members of 
the liberal party, including Admiral Wemyss 
and Edward Ellice, the elder and younger 
{4- v.] After two years’ hard work in Cupar 

e became editor of a new journal in Kil- 
marnock. John Ritchie [see under Rircuis, 
Witt14M, 1781-18381], one of the founders of 
the ‘Scotsman,’ being impressed with his 
articles, invited him to become the assistant 
of Charles Maclaren [q. v.], the editor of the 
‘Scotsman.’ In March 1845 Russel re- 
turned to his native city to fill an impor- 
tant position in the office of its principal 
newspaper. 

Three years after Russel joined the staff 
of the ‘Scotsman’ he became theeditor. In 
that capacity he had to write as well as to 
supervise and direct, and the force and 
freshness of his erticles found immediate 
favour with the public. He impressed his 
personality upon the paper, and uncritical 
readers arrived at the conclusion that every- 
thing in it which interested them was from 
his pen. In later years the ‘Scotsman’ 
became as much identified with Russel’s 
name as the ‘Times’ with the names of 
the Walters and Delane, He especially 
exerted himself to further the objects of 
the Anti-Corn-law League and to draw 
attention to the destitution of the high- 
lands, while he laboured with success to raise 
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the discussion of local politics to a higher 
level. He had the mortification of being un- 
able to hinder the rejection of Macaulay by 
the electors of Edinburgh in 1847, but the 
counsel which he offered in the ‘Scotsman’ 
contributed to secure Macaulay’s re-election 
in 1852. In directing the policy of the 
‘Scotsman,’ Russel was opposed to all in- 
terference of ministers of religion in politics. 
His zeal was seldom indiscreet, yet in 1852 
it was the cause of an action for libel against 
the journal, in which the plaintiff, Duncan 
McLaren, liberal candidate for Edinburgh, 
was awarded 400/. damages. This sum, to- 
gether with the costs of the action, the whole 
amounting to 1,200/., was paid by public sub- 
scription. 

From June 1855 the ‘ Scotsman,’ which 
had hitherto appeared only twice a week, was 
issued daily. The price was then altered, for 
the fourth and last time, toa penny. Rus- 
sel’s editorial labours were thus greatly in- 
creased. Hewrotean article in each number, 
and sometimes morethan one. By way of re- 
cognising his able, consistent, and powerful ad- 
vocacy of enlightened liberal principles, and 
as ‘a mark of respect for his honourable and 
independent conduct in public and private 
life,’ a testimonial, consisting of 1,600/. and 
silver plate, was presented to him by his 
fellow-citizens at a public meeting in the 
Waterloo Rooms. It is probably with refer- 
ence to the silver plate that he was asked, 
‘What is your coat of arms?’ and made 
answer, ‘ My shirt-sleeves.’ Another honour 
which he valued highly was his special elec- 
tion, in 1875, to the Reform Club by the 
committee, ‘for distinguished public ser- 
vices.’ He was the tenth who had been 
thus elected since the foundation of the 
club in 1886. 

He attended and described the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869. A serious illness 
in 1872 compelled him to winter in the 
south of France. He died suddenly, of angina 
pectoris, on 18 July 1876. Russel was twice 
married, his first wife being Miss Mc William, 
his second Mrs. Evans. He left children by 
both marriages. A daughter married Mr. 
F, D. Finlay, the conductor and proprietor 
of the leading Belfast newspaper, the 
‘Northern Whig.’ 

Russel was noted as a conversationalist 
as well as a writer, but he dreaded speak- 
ing in public, and declined in 1872 an in- 
vitation to become a candidate for the lord- 
rectorship of Aberdeen. Angling was his 
favourite recreation, and he wrote much 
on the subject. His articles in the ‘Scots- 
man,’ the ‘ Quarterly,’ and ‘ Blackwood’ 
were collected in his work on ‘The Salmon’ 


(1864). An article by him on ‘Agricultural 
Complaints,’ which appeared in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ for April 1850, was highly 
praised by Lord Jeffrey. The work of his 
life is to be found in the columns of the 
‘Scotsman,’ and made in no small degree 
that journal’s reputation. 


[Alexander Russel and The Story of the 
Scotsman, both printed for private circulation ; 
Russel of the Scotsman, by H. G. Graham, in 
Fraser’s Magazine for September 1880, pp. 301- 
317.] BPR: 


RUSSEL, GEORGE (1728-1767), poet, 
son of Christopher Russel of Minorca, was 
born in that islandin 1728. His father, who 
was born in 1670 and died at Ciuderdale in 
Minorca in 1729, was a distinguished officer 
of the 19th regiment of foot, who had served 
in Flanders and in the wars of Queen Anne. 
George Russel is said to have been educated 
at Westminster School. He matriculated 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, on 28 May 1746. 
In 1750 he graduated B.A. Through the 
influence of John Boyle, fifth earl of Cork 
and Orrery [q. v.], with whose son, Hamil- 
ton Boyle, he was on familiar terms, he ob- 
tained the rectory of Skull (now called 
Schull), co. Cork, in 1753. There he died in 
1767. Russel wrote much verse from 1744 
until his death in 1767. In 1769 his remains 
were published in two volumes in Cork, 
under the title of ‘The Works of the Rey. 
George Russel, Rector of Skull, in the Dio- 
cese of Cork.’ Among Russel’s poems is the 
popular fable called ‘The Chameleon,’ which 
is generally attributed to James Merrick 
{q.v.] Russel’s verse is neatly turned and 
sometimes witty. 

[Malone’s Prose Works of Dryden, i. 508-10; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. ; O’ Donoghue’s Poets of 
Ireland; Gent. Mag.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 
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RUSSEL, JOHN (1740?-1817), Scots 
divine, a native of Moray, was born about 
1740.. After completing his university edu- 
cation he was appointed parochial teacher at 
Cromarty, where he remained some years 
after obtaining license to preach from the 
presbytery of Chanonry on 21 June 1768. 
His strictness and severity as a disciplinarian 
earned for him the name of the ‘ hard dominie,’ 
and, according to Hugh Miller, many of his 
pupils continued to regard him with ‘dread 
and hatred’ long after they had become men 
and women. Hugh Miller relates that a 
lady, who had experienced his tender mercies 
in childhood, was so overcome by the sudden 
appearance of him in a southern pulpit that 
she fainted away (Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland, p. 411). Asa preacher he 
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was, however, even in Cromarty, a favourite 
of the majority, being especially effective in 
enforcing the terrors of the law, and de- 
picting the ‘miseries of the wicked in‘a 
future state’ (2. p. 413). On 80 March 
1774 he was ordained minister of the chapel- 
of-ease, now the high church, Kilmarnock. 
Asa clergyman he did not belie the pecu- 
liar reputation he had gained as a school- 
master. One of the most rigid of sabbata- 
rians, he was accustomed on Sundays to go 
out, staff in hand, and forcibly turn back— 
being strong as well as determined—any of 
his parishioners about to indulge in the sin 
of Sunday walking; and it is said that at 
the sound of his heavy cudgel in the streets 
every one disappeared. His stentorian voice, 
aided by his dark and gloomy countenance, 
lent such effect to his fanatical denunciations 
that few even of hismostreckless parishioners 
listened to him unmoved. 

Having been called to the second charge 
of Stirling on 18 Jan. 1800, Russel demitted 
his charge at Kilmarnock on the 20th. He 
died at Stirling on 23 Feb. 1817 in his seventy- 
seventh year. Russel, who expounded a Cal- 
vinism of the narrowest and most forbidding 
type, published a number of sermons. He 
has gained immortality through the satire of 
Robert Burns. Heis one of the combatants 
in the ‘Twa Herds, or the Holy Tulzie ;’ 
‘ Black Jock,’ the state physician of ‘ Glowrin 
Superstition’ in the‘ Epistle to John Goudie;’ 
‘the Lord’s ain trumpet’ in the ‘Holy Fairy; 
the ‘misca’er of common sense’ in the ‘ Ordi- 
nation ;’ and ‘Rumble John’ in the ‘ Kirk’s 
Alarm’ 

By his wife, Catherine Cunningham, he had 
a son John, who was minister of Muthill, 
Perthshire, and a daughter Anne, married to 
the Rey. William Sheriff of St. Ninians. A 
volume of the son’s sermons was published 
in 1826, with a memoir by Dr. Chalmers. 

{Hugh Miller’s Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland; King’s History of Kil- 
marnock ; Works of Robert Burns; Hew Scott’s 
Fasti Eccles. Scoticane, ii. 177, ob 


RUSSEL, ROUSSEEL, or RUSSELL, 
THEODORE (1614-1689), portrait-painter, 
born in London, was baptised at the Dutch 
church, Austin Friars, on 9 Oct. 1614. He 
was the son of Nicasius Rousseel (or Russel), 
a goldsmith, of Bruges, jeweller to James I 
and Charles I, who settled in London about 
1667, and on 21 April 1590 was married at 
the Dutch church, Austin Friars, to his first 
wife, Jacomina Wils of Meessene; by her he 
had a family, including a son John, who is 
probably identical with a Jan Rossel or Russel 
resident at Mortlake from 1629 to 1645, and 
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probably connected with the tapestry works 
there. Nicasius married as his second wife, 
at the Dutch church, on 27 Noy. 1604, Clara 
Jansz, daughter of Cornelis and Johanna 
Jansz, and sister of Cornelis Jansz (Janssen 
or Jonson) van Ceulen (4. v. |, the famous por- 
trait-painter ; by her also he had a numerous 
family, to one of whom (Isaac, born in May 
1616) the famous miniature-painter, Isaac 
Oliver, stood godfather, while to another 
(Nicasius, born in January 1618-19) Cornelis 
Janssen and Isaac Oliver’s widow stood spon- 
sors. 

Theodore Russel was brought up under his 
father, by whom he was admitted into the 
Dutch church in 1640,and afterwards by his 
uncle, Cornelis Janssen, with whom he lived 
for about nine years; afterwards he lived as 
assistant and copyist for about a year with 
Vandyck. He gained some repute as a por- 
trait-painter, and copied many of Vandyck’s 
portraits on a smaller scale. A portrait of 
Sir John Suckling, copied in this way, is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. Se- 
veral of his copies were in the royal collec- 
tions, and among the nobility by whom he 
was patronised were the Earls of Essex and 
Holland. Russel resided in Blackfriars, mar- 
ried in January 1649, and died in 1689, 
leaving a family. According to Vertue, he 
was ‘a. lover of Ease and his Bottle.’ 

Antony Russet (1663 ?-1743), portrait- 
painter, son of Theodore Russel, carried on 
the tradition of portrait-painting, and is said 
to have studied under John Riley [q.v.] A 
portrait by him of the famous Dr. Sache- 
verell, painted in 1710, was engraved in 
mezzotint by John Smith. He was an in- 
timate friend of George Vertue [q.v.], who en- 
graved some of his portraits, and he supplied 
Vertue with many biographical notes con- 
cerning artists of the seventeenth century, 
which are now embodied in Walpole’s ‘Anec- 
dotes of Painting.’ He died in London in 
1743, aged about eighty. 

[Vertue’s MS. Diaries (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
23068, &c.); Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
ed. Wornum; Moens’s Registers of the Dutch 
Church, Austin Friars, and the French Church, 
Threadneedle Street ; information from W. J. C. 
Moens, esq., ¥.S.A.] ICs 


RUSSEL, WILLIAM (d. 1702), contro- 
versialist, son of John Russel, a baptist 
pastor of Waddesdon, Buckinghamshire, was 
educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
in arts, and was created M.D. per literas 
regias, 1688 (Cantabr. Grad. p.336). In 1662 
he was living at Chesham, Buckinghamshire, 
but before 1670 he settled in London, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Close, having become first. 
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pastor of a baptist congregation at High Hall, 
‘West Smithfield. He was already known as 
an able controversialist. His first lance was 
hurled against the sabbatarians in ‘No 
Seventh Day Sabbath commanded by Jesus 
Christin the New Testament,’ 1663, answered 
by Edward Stennet in the ‘The Seventh Day 
1s the Sabbath of the Lord,’ 1664,4to. Russel 
next replied to ‘The Twelve Pagan Prin- 
ciples held by the Quakers seriously con- 
sidered,’ by William Loddington, with ‘Qua- 
kerism is Paganism,’ London, 1674, 8vo. 
Loddington, a baptist, who never was a 
quaker, retorted with ‘Quakerism no Pa- 
ganism,’ London, 1674. 

Russel launched an ‘ Epistle concerning 
Infant Baptism, in Answer to Two Treatises 
by Thomas James, Baptist Teacher of Ash- 
ford, Kent,’ 1676. He then attacked the 
subject of congregational singing in ‘Some 
Brief Animadyersions on Mr. Allen’s Essay 


of Conjoint Singing,’ London, 1696. Richard | 


Allen replied with ‘Brief Vindication of 
an Essay,’ 1696, to which Richard Claridge 
{q. v.] and Russel together wrote an ‘An- 
swer’ in 1697. Thedispute was also carried 
on by Isaac Marlow in ‘The Controversie of 
Singing brought to an End,’ London, 1696, 
8vo, and came to an end with the anonymous 
‘Singing of Psalms vindicated from the 
Charge of Novelty, in Answer to Dr. Russel, 
Mr. Marlow,’ &c., London, 1698. 

The next year, at the request of the Mid- 
land baptists, Russel wrote ‘A Vindication 
of the Baptized Churches from the Calumnies 
of Mr. Michael Harrison of Potter’s Pury, 
Northamptonshire,’ London, 1697. On22 Feb. 
1699 he supported baptist principles in a dis- 
putation at the presbyterian meeting-house 
at Portsmouth. The verbal polemic occa- 
sioned two tracts by Russel, which were an- 
swered by J. Hewerdine in ‘Plain Letters 
in defence of Infant Baptism,’ London, 1699, 
12mo. Russel retorted to Hewerdine and 
other critics in ‘Infant Baptism is Will Wor- 
ship,’ 1700. 

From about 1680 Russel appears to have 
practised as a physician, and effected certain 
cures described in his ‘De Calculo Vesice,’ 
London, 1691. He died at an advanced age 
on 6 March 1702. He married early. Nehe- 
miah, born in 1663, appears to have been his 
only child who reached manhood. 

The controversialist must be distinguished 
from WILLIAM RussELL (1634-1696 P), ap- 
pointed ‘ chymist in ordinary’ to Charles IT, 
who carried on a pharmacy, with his brother, 
Richard Russell, in Little Minories, and later 
in Goodman’s Fields. He was the manufac- 
turer ofa ‘royal tincture,’ patronised by the 


king, the Countesses of Derby and Ossory, | 
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and others of rank, He died before 1697. 
He was the author of a ‘ Physical Treatise,’ 
London, 8vo, 1684 (cf. Hapricu, Arcana 
Philosophia, 1697, 8vo). 

~ [Ivimey’s Hist. of Baptists, i. 555, ii. 77, 212, 
600; Wilson’s Hist. of Dissenting Churches, iii. 
392-5; Wood’s Hist. of General Baptists, pp. 
127, 129, 147, 153; Life and Death of Jabez 
Eliezer Russel, by W. Russel, M.D., 1672; 
works above mentioned ; Crosby’s Hist. of Eng- 
lish Baptists, iv. 259-61; Smith’s Anti-Quaker- 
jana, p. 384; Bodl. Libr. Cat.] C, EF. 8. 


RUSSELL. (See also Russet. ] 
RUSSELL, ALEXANDER (1715?- 


1768), physician and naturalist, was born in 
Edinburgh about 1715, being the third son, 
by his second wife, of John Russell of Braid- 
shaw, Midlothian, a lawyer of repute. John 
Russell’s first wife, all of whose children 
died in infancy, died in 1705; by his second 
wife he had nine children, three of whom 
reached manhood, viz. John Russell of Rose- 
burn, W.S., F.R.S.E., author of ‘Forms of 
Process’ (Edinburgh, 1768) and of ‘The 
Theory of Conveyancing’ (HKdinburgh, 1788); 
William Russell, F.R.S., secretary to the 
Levant Company; and Alexander. By his 
third wife, Mary, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, minister of West Calder, John 
Russell of Braidshaw had four sons, viz. 
David, Patrick (1727-1803) [q. v.], Claud— 
administrator of Vizagapatam—and Balfour, 
M.D., who died shortly after being appointed 
physician at Algiers. 

Alexander Russell was educated at the 
high school and university of Edinburgh, 
attending lectures at the latter from 1732 to 
1734, while apprenticed to an uncle, a sur- 
geon, possibly Alexander Russel, M.D., who 
published ‘Tentamen medicum de medicas- 
trorum audacitate’ (Edinburgh, 1709) and 
‘ Disquisitio medica de morbi causa’ (Hdin- 
burgh, 1718), with prefaces dated Elgin. 
The former work has been wrongly attri- 
buted to the subject of this notice. In 1734 
Russell was one of the first members of the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh University. 
In 1740 he came to London, and in the same 
year went to Aleppo as physician to the 
English factory. He learnt to speak Arabic 
fluently, and acquired great infiuence with 
the pasha and people of all creeds. In 1750 
he was joined by his younger brother, Patrick, 
and in 1758 he resigned, returning to England 
by way of Naples and Leghorn, in order to sup- 
plement his study of the plague at Aleppo by 
visiting the lazarettos at those places. He 
had sent home seeds of the true scammony to 
his fellow-student and correspondent, John 
Fothergill, M.D. [q.v.], which had been raised 
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successfully by Peter Collinson [q.v.] and 
James Gordon (1780) of Mile End; and he 
published a description of the plant, and the 
native method of collecting it, in the first 
volume of ‘ Medical Observations,’ issued in 
1755 by the Medical Society of London. This 
society, of which Russell was a member, was 
founded in 1752. He also introduced Arbutus 
Andrachne. He reached London in February 
1755, and in the following year published his 
‘ Natural “History of Aleppo,’ which owed its 
origin to the suggestion of Fothergill. This 
work, which has been described as ‘ one of the 
most complete pictures of Eastern manners 
extant’ (PINKERTON, Voyages and Travels), 
was reviewed by Dr. Johnson in the‘ Literary 
Magazine,’ and was translated into German 
by Gronovius. <A second edition was pub- 
lished by the author's brother Patrick in 
1794. In May 1756 Alexander Russell was 
elected a F.R.S., and in the following year 
he was consulted by the privy council with 
reference to quarantine regulations, owing to 
the outbreak of the plague at Lisbon; in 1760, 
having become a licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and a M.D. of Glasgow, he 
§vas appointed physician to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. In 1767 he contributed papers to the 
second and third volumes of ‘ Medical Obser- 
vations.’ Russell died on 28 Nov. 1768 at his 
house in Walbrook of a putrid fever. He was 
attended by his friends Fothergill and Pit- 
cairn. A eulogistic essay on his character was 
read by Fothergill before the Royal College of 
Physicians on 2 Oct. 1769. It is printed in all 
the collections of Fothergill’s works. A por- 
trait, engraved by Trotter from a painting by 
Dance, appears in Lettsom’s ‘ Memoirs of John 
Fothergill’ (1786). 

[Gent. Mag. 1768, p. 109; Munk’s Coll. of 
Phy. ii. 230.] G. S. B. 


RUSSELL, ARTHUR TOZER (1806- 
1874), divine and hymn-writer, elder son of 
Thomas Russell or Cloutt [q. v.], was born 
at Northampton on 20 March 1806. He re- 
ceived his early education at St. Saviour’s 
School, Southwark, and Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London. Having read some writ- 
ings of Thomas Belsham [q. v.], he wished 
to qualify for the unitarian ministry. Bel- 
sham got him an exhibition, under the name 
of Russell, on the Hackney College fund, 
with a view to his entrance as a divinity 
student at Manchester College, York. The 
exhibition wastemporarily withdrawn, owing 
to ‘his rooted aversion to dissenters as such’ 
(unpublished letter, 4 Oct. 1822, of John 
Kenrick (q. v.]); but he entered Manchester 
College, on the Hackney foundation, in 
September 1822, under the name of Cloutt, 


among his fellow-entrants being Robert 
Brook Aspland [q. v:] and James Martineau. 
At the annual examination, 30 July 1824, 
he delivered a Latin oration, under the name 
of Russell. He then left York, without 
finishing his course. Kenrick writes (1 June 
1824) that he had made the acquaintance of 
Francis Wrangham [q. v.], archdeacon of 
Cleveland, and was resolved to study for 
orders. In 1825 he entered as a sizar at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and took the 
Hulsean prize in his freshman year. After 
becoming a scholar of St.John’s (1827), he 
was ordained deacon (1827) by John Kaye 
[q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, and licensed to the 
curacy of Great Gransden, Huntingdonshire. 
In 1830 he was ordained priest, became vicar 
of Caxton, Cambridgeshire, and graduated 
LL.B. In 1852 he became vicar of Whaddon, 
Cambridgeshire, exchanging this benefice in 
18638 for the vicarage of St. Thomas, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool. In 1868 he became vicar of 
Wrockwardine Wood, Shropshire. His last 
preferment was to the rectory of Southwick, 
Sussex, in 1874; but his health was broken. 
As aclergyman he was exemplary; his brief 
incumbency in Liverpool is remembered for 
his zealous attention to educational work in 
his parish. His theological views underwent 
several modifications, but he kept an open 
mind, and his love for the writings of St. 
Augustine gave both strength and breadth to 
his views. He died at Southwick on 18 Nov. 
1874, 

Russell’s career as a hymn-writer began 
early, his first hymns being included in the 
third edition of his father’s ‘ Collection.’ 
Hymns by him, original and translated, are 
in ‘The Christian Life,’ 1847, 16mo, and in 
‘Psalms and Hymns,’ 1851,12mo. Twenty- 
one appear in ‘The Choral Hymn-book,’ &c., 
1861, edited by the Rev. Peter Maurice, D.D. 
Of his original hymns four are included in 
Lord Selborne’s ‘Book of Praise,’ 1862, and 
some fifty have been admitted to other collec- 
tions. Perhaps he is best known for the addi- 
tion in 1851 of a sixth verse, designed to 
improve its theology, to the well-known 
hymn, ‘ Nearer my God, to Thee’ (1841), by 
Sarah Fuller Adams. He published also 
‘Hymn Tunes, Original and Selected,’ in 
1843. In all he ‘irolinesd about one hundred 
and forty original and one hundred and thirty 
translated hymns. io 

His theological publications, in addition 
to his Hulsean prize essay on ‘The Law... 
a Schoolmaster,’ Cambridge, 1826, 8vo, and 
a sermon on the ‘ Real Presence,’ Cambridge, 
1857, 8vo, are: 1. ‘Sermons on ... Festi- 
vals ... ofthe Church,’ &c., Cambridge, 1830, 
12mo. 2,‘Remarks upon... Keble’s Visita- 
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tion Sermon,’ &c., Cambridge, 1837, 8vo. 
3. ‘Apology ... translated from the... 
Latin of Bishop Jewell,’ &c. (with notes), 
1834 (CrockrorD); 1839, 8vo; Oxford, 1840, 
12mo. 4. ‘A Manual of Daily Prayer,’ &c., 
1841, 8vo. 5. ‘Advent and other Sermons,’ 
&c. [1855],12mo. 6. ‘A Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford upon “ Essays and Reviews,”’ &c., 
1862, 8vo (in reply to an article in ‘ Edinburgh 
Review, April, 1861, by Dean Stanley). 
7. ‘Memorials of . . . Thomas Fuller,’ &c., 
1844, 16mo. 8. ‘Memoirs of... Lancelot 
Andrewes,’ &c., 1863, 8vo. Among his con- 
tributions to reviews was a series of critical 
articlesonthe Greek Testament in the‘ British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review,’ 1862-3. 
He was one of the editors of a new edition 
of ‘Slatter’s Old Oxford University Guide’ 
[1861?]. Among his manuscripts is an un- 
published ‘ History of the Bishops of Eng- 
land and Wales.’ 


[Monthly Repository, 1822 p. 773, 1824 p. 
426; Christian Reformer, 1847, p. 64; Roll of 
Students, Manchester College, 1868; Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory, 1874, p. 755; Julian’s Dict. 
of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 981 sq.] Ay G. 


RUSSELL, Sir CHARLES (1826-1883), 
lieutenant-colonel, born on 22 June 1826, was 
the son of Sir Henry Russell (second baronet 
of Swallowfield), resident at Hyderabad, by 
his second wife, Marie Clotilde (d. 1872), 
daughter of Benoit Mottet de la Fontaine. 
Sir Henry Russell (1751-1836) [q. v.] was 
his grandfather. After education at Eton, 
he entered the army as ensign in the 35th foot 
on 26 Aug. 1848, became lieutenant on 9 June 
1846, and served with that regiment in Mau- 
ritius. On 18 Sept. 1853 he became lieu- 
tenant and captain in the grenadier guards, to 
which he had exchanged in 1847. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father on 19 April 1852. 

In 1854 he went to the Crimea with the 
third battalion, was at the battle of the 
Alma, and served through the siege of 
Sebastopol. During the latter part of it he 
was deputy assistant quartermaster-general 
to the first division. He received the medal 
with four clasps, the brevet rank of major 
(2 Noy. 1855), the legion of honour (knight), 
and the fifth class of the Medjidie and Turkish 
medal. When the Victoria Cross was insti- 
tuted in February 1857, he was among the 
first recipients of it. The act for which the 
cross was awarded to him is described by 
Kinglake. During the battle of Inkerman 
he was in the sandbag battery with a mixed 
body of men, condemned to inaction by the 
height of the parapet. Some of them said, 
‘If an officer will lead, we will follow,’ to 


which Russell responded ‘Follow me, my 
lads!’ and sprang out through an embra- 
sure. Accompanied by one man only (pri- 
vate Anthony Palmer, who also received 
the cross), he attacked the Russians clus- 
tered outside, and, though of slight build, 
he wrested a rifle from the hands of a 
Russian soldier, and made his way along the 
ledge to another party of grenadiers. 

He became captain and lieutenant-colo- 
nel on 23 April 1858, and retired from the 
army on 13 June 1868. On 4 July 1877 he 
was appointed honorary colonel of the 23rd 
Middlesex volunteers. He was a J.P. and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Berk- 
shire. He sat as conservative M.P. for that 
county from July 1865 to November 1868, 
and for Westminster from 1874 to 1882. 

He died at Swallowfield Park, near Read- 
ing, on 14 April 1883. He was unmarried, 
and was succeeded by his brother George. 


(Times, Obituary, 16 April 18838; Foster’s 
Baronetage; Hamilton’s History of the Grena- 
dier Guards; Kinglake’s War in the Crimea.] 
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RUSSELL, CHARLES WILLIAM 
(1812-1880), president of Maynooth College, 
born at Killough, co. Down, on 14 May 1812, 
was descended from the family of Russell, 
barons of Killough of Quoniamstown and 
Ballystrew. His brother Arthur was father 
of Charles Russell, lord chief-justice and 
baron Russell of Killowen [see SUPPLEMENT ]. 
Charles William, educated at Drogheda and 
at Downpatrick, in 1826 entered Maynooth 
College. He became a Dunboyne student 
in 1832, and in 1885 was appointed pro- 
fessor of humanity. In 1842 Gregory XVI 
selected him for the new apostolic vicariate 
of Ceylon. In 1845 he was nominated to 
fill the newly established chair of eccle- 
siastical history at Maynooth, and in 1857, 
on the death of Dr. Laurence Renehan 
{q. v.], he became president of the college. 

Russell exercised considerable influence on 
the tractarian movementin England. From 
the summer of 1841 he was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Newman, who says of him: 
“My dear friend, Dr. Russell, president of 
Maynooth, had perhaps more to do with my 
conversion than any one else. Yet he was 
always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontro- 
versial’ (NEWMAN, Apologia, p. 194). His re- 
putation stood high at Oxford, and the 
leaders of the party frequently applied to 
him for information on points arising in the 
tractarian controversy. He contributed 
several articles on the movement to the 
‘Dublin Review,’ of which he was co-editor 
with Dr. Wiseman. 
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Russell was also well known as an anti- 
oe He was appointed a member of the 

storical Manuscripts Commission in 1869, 
and, in conjunction with John Patrick Pren- 
dergast [q. v.], he published ‘A Report on 
the Carte Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary’ (8 vols. 1871), and compiled the 
‘Calendar of Irish State Papers during the 
Reign of James I’ (4 vols. 8vo, 1872-7). 
He also contributed the articles on palimp- 
sests and papyrus to the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ (8th edit. 1859). 

Russell died in Dublin, from the effects of 
a fall from his horse, on 26 Feb. 1880. 
Shortly before his death the pope enrolled 
him among his domestic prelates. 

Besides the works noticed, Russell was 
author of ‘The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti,’ 
1858, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1863 (translated into 
Italian 1859); and he translated from the 
German Carl yon Schmid’s ‘Tales,’ London, 
1846, 3 vols. 8vo (conjointly with the Rev. 
M. Kelly) and Leibnitz’s ‘System of Theo- 
logy,’ 1850, 8vo. In October 1876 and Janu- 
ary 1877 he contributed to the ‘ Dublin 
Review’ two articles on sonnets, which form 
one of the most complete treatises on the 
subject in English. 

[Ward’s Men of the Reign, p. 778 ; Freeman’s 
Journal, 27 Feb. 1880; Allibone’s Dict. of Au- 
thors; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. vii. 306, 7th 
ser. vill. 507.] E. I. C. 


RUSSELL, Sir DAVID (1809-1884), 
general, was the eldest son of Colonel James 
Russell of Woodside, Stirlingshire, and of 
Mary, daughter of John Stirling, esq., of 
Kippindavie, Perthshire. He was born on 
27 May 1809, was educated at Edinburgh 
and Dresden, and entered the army on 
10 Jan. 1828 as a cornet in the 7th light 
dragoons. He became lieutenant on 1 Oct. 
1829 and captain on 5 April 1833, and on 
10 April 1835 he exchanged to the 84th 
foot. In that regiment he became major on 
7 July 1845 and lieutenant-colonel on 10 Dee. 
1847, and he was made brevet colonel on 
28 Noy. 1854. 

His first and only active service was in the 
Indian mutiny. In the second relief of 
Lucknow, by Sir Colin Campbell, he com- 
manded the fifth brigade. He covered the 
left of the army as it fought its way to the 
residency, and captured Banks’s house, but 
was wounded and disabled in the attack of 
the hospital (14-17 Nov. 1857). After the 
relief he remained with Outram at the Alam- 


 bagh, commanding the first brigade. In the 


siege and capture of Lucknow, in March 
1858, he commanded the second brigade in 
Franks’s division, which took part in the at- 
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tack on the Kaisarbagh. For these opera- 
tions he was specially mentioned in des- 
patches (vide London Gazette, 16 Jan. and 
25 May 1858). Besides the medal with 
clasp, he received a reward for distinguished 
service, and was made O.B. (24 March 1858). 

On 31 Aug, 1858 he was appointed in- 
specting field officer for recruiting, and on 
3 Sept. 1862 he became major-general. He 
was employed in Canada during 1867, and 
from July 1868 to 1871 he commanded in the 
south-eastern district. He became lieutenant- 
general on 25 Oct. 1871 and general on 
1 Oct. 1877. He was given the coloneley 
of the 75th foot on 18 Jan. 1870, and trans- 
ferred to the 84th (now the second battalion 
of the York and Lancaster regiment) on 
24 Oct. 1872. He was made K.C.B. on 
20 ue 1871. He died in London on 16 Jan. 

4, 


[Raikes’s Roll of Officersof the York and 
Lancaster Regiment ; Times, Obituary, 17 Jan. 
1884 ; Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny.] KE. M. L. 


RUSSELL, EDWARD, Eart or OrnForD 
(1683-1727), admiral of the fleet, born in 
1653, was son of Edward Russell, a younger 
brother of William Russell, first duke of Bed- 
ford. He was in 1671 appointed lieutenant 
of the Advice. In the battle of Solebay, on 
28 May 1672, he was lieutenant of the Rupert 
with Sir John Holmes; and on 10 June he 
was promoted to be captain of the Phenix. 
In 1673 he commanded the Swallow attached 
to the fleet under Prince Rupert; and in 
1676 was appointed to the Reserve, one of 
the squadron in the Mediterranean under 
Sir John Narbrough [q.v.] Continuing in 
the Mediterranean with Arthur Herbert 
(afterwards earl of Torrington) [q. v.], in 
1678 he commanded_.the Swiftsure, in 1680 
the Newcastle, in 1682 the Tiger, which he 
seems to have quitted in the following year, 
probably on the execution of his cousin, Wil- 
liam, lord Russell [q. v.] Discontented with 
the government, he afterwards became an 
active agent in the cause of the Prince of 
Orange, and during the reign of James II 
made -several journeys to Holland in the 
prince’s interest. In a private capacity he 
accompanied the prince to Nngland in 1688, 
and on his march on London. On 4 April 
1689 he was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and on 22 July admiral of the blue squadron 
in the fleet under Torrington. 

In December he was sent with a small 
squadron to escort the Queen of Spain to 
Corufia. He returned to England in April 
1690, but during the following months, 
though nominally in command of the blue 
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squadron, spent most of the time in London, 
intriguing against Torrington, who held the 
command, which he, apparently, considered 
ought to be his by right of his political ser- 
vices. It would seem to be certain that it 
was mainly through his intrigues and mis- 
representations that the disastrous order to 
fight was sent to Torrington, Russell remain- 
ing meanwhile in London to watch the 
course of events. In December, when Tor- 
rington was finally superseded, Russell was 
appointed in his stead, and commanded the 
fleet during the summer of 1691 without 
being able to bring the French to action, not- 
withstanding a very great superiority of 
force. But he was now in correspondence 
with the exiled James, and was preparing to 
act asa traitor to King William, as he had 
formerly done to James. It was possibly 
on this ground that he kept out of the way 
of the French fleet in the summer of 1691; 
but his negotiations with James led to little 
result, and next year he had no choice but 
to engage the enemy. 

By 15 May 1692 the English and Dutch 
fleet, to the number of eighty-two ships of 
the line, was collected at Portsmouth. It 
was known that the French fleet under the 
Comte de Tourville had left Brest; but it 
was resolved by Russell after a council of 
war not to go down the Channel to look for 
the enemy, but to stand over towards Cape 
Barfieur to meet them there. On the 18th; 
Russell had intelligence of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, brought by a Captain John Tupper in 
command of a Guernsey privateer, who sailed 
through their fleet in a fog. Russell imme- 
diately weighed with a westerly wind; and 
the next morning, 19 May, being then some 
twenty miles to the north-east of Cape Bar- 
fleur, the look-out frigates signalled the 
enemy in sight, coming on with a fair wind 
at about W.S.W. Tourville had with him 
only forty-five ships of the line, but, in spite 
of the odds against him, he ran down to 
engage, not so much because positive orders 
to do so had been given him under the 
king’s own hand, as because, in the hazy 
weather that prevailed, he had not realised 
the enormous superiority of the force opposed 
to him till it was too late to retreat. 

The allied fleet, in line of battle, was 
standing towards the south, the Dutch lead- 
ing; but the blue squadron was a good deal 
astern and some three miles to leeward. 
In the van, the French contained the Dutch, 
preventing them from coming to close ac- 
tion, while the French centre and rear, with 
a local superiority of numbers, made a furious 


attack on the English centre, the red squa- 
dron, This squadron was under the imme- 


diate command of Russell himself in the 
Britannia, and his ship was closely engaged 
by the Soleil Royal, carrying Tourville’s flag. 
Tactically the French had been given a great 
advantage; but the ships of the red squadron 
defended themselves stoutly, and the balance 
of the fighting was curiously even till to- 
wards two o’clock, when the wind veered to 
about W.N.W., permitting the rear of the 
red squadron under Sir Clowdisley Shovell 
{q. v.] to break through the French line, 
and a little later the whole of the blue squa- 
dron, under Rooke, Sir John Ashby [q. v.], 
and Richard Carter [q. v.], passed to wind- 
ward. By four o’clock the French centre 
and rear were enveloped by the English 
fleet with a twofold superiority of numbers. 
The battle was thus practically won when 
the wind died away, and a fog came on so 
dense that the firing was stopped. Towards 
six the fog lifted a little and a light easterly 
breeze sprang up, before which the French 
fled in disorder, followed by the English 
through the night and through the next day. 
Three of the French ships escaped to the 
north-west, and, flying down the Channel, 
reached Brest. Others escaped to the north- 
east and into the North Sea, whence they 
returned to Brest by passing round Scotland 
and Ireland; but the great body of their 
fleet was driven to the westward along the 
coast towards Cape de La Hague, and in 
the night of the 20th some of their ships ran 
through the Race of Alderney. But thirteen, 
caught by the tide, were driven back to the 
eastward. Three of these were burnt at 
Cherbourg by Sir Ralph Delavall (q. v.]; 
the rest took refuge in the bay of La Hague. 
The whole of the English fleet followed, and 
after examining the situation on the 22nd, 
Russell sent in the boats under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, who burnt the whole 
twelve as well as some eight or ten transports 
on the evening of the 23rd and the morning 
of the 24th; after which, leaving a detach- 
ment of the fleet under Ashby to look after 
the French ships which had fled into Saint- 
Malo, Russell returned to Portsmouth. 
Notwithstanding the decisive nature of 
victory, there was a general feeling that more 
should have been done, and both Russell and 
Ashby were charged with not taking proper 
measures to complete the destruction of the 
French. The House of Commons resolved 
that Russell had ‘behaved with courage, 
fidelity, and conduct,’ but the popular feeling 
insisted on his dismissal. He was accord- 
ingly removed from the command, but, after 
the disasters sustained during the summer of 
1693, was reinstated in the following No- 
vember, andon 2 May 1694 was also appointed 
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first lord of the admiralty. In June, in 
command of an allied fleet of somesixty-three 
sail of the line, he was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean, where the threat of his presence at 
once led the French, at the time off Barcelona, 
to retire to Toulon. As it was evident that 
the French attack on the Catalan coast 
would be renewed as soon as the English 
fleet departed, it was kept in the Medi- 
terranean during the rest of the year, and 
wintered at Cadiz. In the spring of 1695 
it again took up a station off Barcelona. 
In August an attempt was made to recover 
Palamos, which the French had occupied in 
the previous year; but on learning that a 
fleet of sixty sail lay at Toulon ready for 
sea, Russell re-embarked the troops, with- 
drew from Palamos, and sailed to meet the 
enemy, who, however, remained in Toulon. 
Russell’s actions both in 1694 and 1695 are 
early instances of the recognition of the 
power of a fleet, not necessarily superior in 
force, to prevent territorial aggression 
(Cotoms, Naval Warfare, pp. 271-2). 

In the autumn of 1695 the fleet returned 
to England, and Russell had no further ser- 
vice afloat. He continued at the admiralty 
till 1699. He had represented Launceston 
(1689), Portsmouth (1690), and Cambridge- 
shire (1695) in the lower house; and on 
7 May 1697 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron of Shingey, Viscount Barfleur and Earl 
of Orford. During the king’s absence in Hol- 
land in the summer of 1697, and again in 
the summer of 1698, he was one of the lords 
justices. In April 1706 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the union with Scot- 
land ; he was first lord of the admiralty from 
November 1709 to September1710, and again 
from October 1714 to April 1717. He was 
also oneof the lords justices after the death of 
Queen Anne, pending the arrival of George I, 
and in September 1714 was nominated lord- 
lieutenant of Cambridgeshire. He died on 
26 Nov.1727. He married in 1691 his cousin 
Mary, daughter of William Russell, first duke 
of Bedford, and sister of William, lord Russell, 
but, leaving no issue, the titles became extinct 
on his death. Orford is described in 1704 as 
‘ofa sanguine complexion, inclining tofat ; ofa 
middlestature.’ His portrait, by R. Bockman, 
isin the Painted Hallat Greenwich ; another, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, has been engraved. 


[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. i. 354; Campbell's 
Lives of the British Admirals, ii. 317, &c.; 
Burchett’s Transactions at Sea; Burnet’s Hist. 
of his own Time; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Memoirs relating to 
Lord Torrington (Camden Soc.); Life of Captain 
Stephen Martin (Navy Records Society); The 
Battle of La Hogue, in Quarterly Review, April 


1893; Army and Navy Gazette, 21 May, 4 June, 
6 Aug. 1892; Troude’s Batailles Navales de la 
France, i. 209 ; Sue’s Hist. de la Marine Fran- 
gaise, v. 65-92.] J. K. L, 


RUSSELL, Lox» EDWARD (1805- 
1887), admiral, born in 1805, second son of 
John Russell, sixth duke of Bedford by his 
second wife, Georgiana, fifth daughter of 
Alexander, fourth duke of Gordon [see under 
Russstz, Lorp Joun, first Hart Russexr}. 
Lord John, first earl Russell [q. v.], was his 
half-brother. He entered the navy in Janu- 
ary 1819; he passed his examination in 
1825, and on 18 Oct. 1826 was promoted to 
be heutenant of the Philomel brig, in which 
he was present at the battle of Navarino on 
20 Oct. 1827. He was then for a short time 
in the Dartmouth, but, returning to the 
Philomel, was promoted from her to the rank 
of commander on 15 Noy. 1828. In No- 
vember 18380 he was appointed to the Brito- 
mart, but in the following January was 
moved to the Savage, on the coast of Ireland, 
and in April 1832 to the Nimrod, on the 
Lisbon station. He was invalided from her 
in August 1833, and on 19 Nov. was ad- 
vanced to post rank. From November 1834 
to 1838 he commanded the Actzon in South 
America. From 1841 to 1847 he was M.P. 
for Tavistock, and one of the queen’s naval 
aides-de-camp from 1846 to 1850. At this 
time he was well known in society, and more 
especially in sporting circles, as a patron ot 
the turf. In 1846 his horse Sting, after 
proving himself the best two-year old of his 
year, was for some time favourite for the 
Derby, in which, however, he was not placed. 
In January 1851 he commissioned the Veu- 
geance for service in the Mediterranean, and 
on 17 Oct. 1854 took part in the attack on 
the sea-forts of Sebastopol. In the summer 
of 1855 the Vengeance was paid off, and on 
5 July Russell was made a C.B. He had no 
further service, but became in due course 
rear-admiral on 17 Oct. 1856, vice-admiral 
on 27 April 1863, and admiral on 20 March 
1867. On 1 April 1870 he accepted the new 
retirement, and died at Cowes on 21 May 
1887. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dict. ; Times, 26 May 
1887; Morning Post, 25, 26 May 1887; Navy 
Lists. | Shela en 

RUSSELL, Lavy ELIZABETH (1528- 


1609), authoress. [See under Hopy, Sir 
THOMAS. | * 


RUSSELL, FRANCIS, second Harn 
or Beprorp (1527°P-1585), only son of John 
Russell, first earl of Bedford | q. v.], by his 
wife Anne, was born probably in 1527. He 
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was educated at the King’s Hall, Cambridge. 
When quite young, Edward Underhill 
[q.v.]is said to have saved him from drown- 
ing in the Thames, a good office which was 
afterwards repaid when Underhill was in 
trouble on account of his opinions (Narra- 
tive of the Reformation, Camd. Soc., p. 140). 
He was with his father in France on the 
expedition of 1544. When Edward VI was 
crowned, Russell was one of the forty who 
were created K.B. (2 Feb. 1546-7). From 
1547 to 1552 he was M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire, and is said to have been the first heir 
to a peerage who sat in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1547 he was sheriff of Bedford- 
shire. In 1548 he was at the head of one 
of the enclosure commissions, and the next 
year helped his father in suppressing the re- 
bellion in the west of England, When his 
father was created earl of Bedford in 1550, 
hewas styled Lord Russell. At the surrender 
of Boulogne certain hostages were required, 
one of whom was to have been Lord Russell, 
but he was released from that duty, and 
escorted the French nobles who were sent 
to England as sureties from Dover to London 
(cf. Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, ii. 421). 
On 11 Noy. 1551 he attended the queen- 
dowager of Scotland when she came from 
Hampton Court to London (Macuyn, Diary, 
Camd. Soc. p.11). His religious views were 
protestant, and in 1551 he attended the con- 
ferences on the sacrament held at the houses 
of Sir Richard Moryson [see Morison] and 
Sir William Cecil, lord Burghley [q. v.] In 
February 1551-2 he took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Russell. 

From 1553 to 1580 Russell seems to have 
held the office of lord warden of the Stan- 
naries. His name appears, with his father’s, 
as witnessing the deed of 21 June 1553 by 
which Edward settled the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey. After Mary’s accession he was 
consequently for a time in the custody, first 
of the sheriff of London, and afterwards of 
the warden of the Fleet prison; later, Lord 
Rich took charge of him. While in prison 
John Bradford (1510?-1555) (9. v.] wrote to 
him sympathetically (Foxn). Imprisonment 
did not reduce him to acquiescence with 
Mary’s régime ; he was secretly in Wyatt’s 
plot (cf. SrRICKLAND, Lives of the Queens of 
Engl.iv.70),and confessed that he had carried 
letters from Elizabeth to Wyatt (zd. p. 80). 
On 14 March 1554-5 he became second Earl 
of Bedford on the death of his father. He 
now escaped to Geneva, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the foreign reformers. In 1557 
he was at Venice, whence he sent a Latin 
letter toBullinger. He returnedinthat year, 
and was one of the captains in the English 


army at the battle of St. Quentin, of which 
he wrote an account to Sir William Cecil 
(Tyrter, Edward VI and Mary, p. 494). 
In March 1557-8 he was once more in Eng- 
land, and was made lord-lieutenant of the 
counties of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
and of the city of Exeter; he was busy at 
this time in levying men for the French war. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, 
Bedford was at once sworn of the privy 
council, and took an active part in the 
religious settlement, being a commissioner 
to receive the oath of supremacy, and one of 
those who assisted in the drawing up of the 
new liturgy. On 23 Jan. 1560-1 he was sent 
on an embassy to Charles IX of France to 
congratulate him on his accession; he also 
visited Mary Queen of Scots, and tried to 
obtain her adhesion to the treaty of Edin- 
burgh. He kept up his foreign connections, 
and in June 1561 unsuccessfully invited 
Peter Martyr to come to England (cf, 
1 Zurich Letters, p. 81). 

In February 1563-4 he was appointed 
warden of the east marches and governor 
Berwick. Berwick he found in a state of 
decay. He strengthened the fortifications, 
and was an active border leader (cf. WIFFEN, 
i. 404). On 23 April 1564 he was elected 
K.G. On 17 Noy. 1564 he was named a 
commissioner with Thomas Randolph to 
treat as to Mary Queen of Scots’ marriage. 
When news arrived of her resolve to marry 
Darnley, he went to London to attend im- 
portant meetings of the privy council, and 
immediately afterwards was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, with orders to keep a large force ready. 
In September 1565 he was invited to settle 
disputes among the members of the Dutch 
churchin London. On the border he seems 
to have acted diplomatically, and it was 
through him that Elizabeth supplied the lords 
of the congregation with money. When 
they fled over the border, Bedford received 
them at Carlisle, for which, though it was 
the legitimate outcome of Elizabeth’s policy, 
he was blamed by Cecil. Among other com- 
munications which he made to the council 
at this time was a long account of Rizzio’s 
murder, dated from Berwick, 27 March 1565- 
1566, and signed by himself and Randolph. 
Later in this year (December) he was proxy 
for the queen at the baptism of James. He 
travelled on this occasion with a considerable 
retinue. In October 1567 he gave up the Ber- 
wick appointment apparently on the ground 
of ill-health, but he was constantly in atten- 
dance at the council. He was sent into Wales 
when the northern insurrection broke out 
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in 1569, but later went into Sussex. In 
1570 the queen visited Chenies, while Bed- 
ford was away at Coventry. Although he 
wrote to Cecil expressing a wish to see 
Norfolk released, Bedford was one of those 
who sat in judgment on the duke in January 
1571-2, In July 1572 the queen again 
visited him, this time at Woburn Abbey, 
much apparently to the earl’s dismay, as he 
knew by experience how expensive the 
honour was. In 1576 he was lord-president 
of Wales, and ordered to raise one thousand 
men for Ireland ; the same year he was made 
lieutenant of the Garter. In 1581 he was 
one of the commissioners for negotiating the 
Anjou marriage; but from this time his 
health slowly gave way, though he was ap- 
pointed to the office of chief justice and 
justice in eyre of the royal forests south of 
the Trent on 26 Feb. 1583-4. He died at 
Bedford House, Strand, 28 July 1585, and 
was buried on 14 Sept. at Chenies church, 
where a monument, with figures of himself 
and his first wife, was erected. A portrait 
by Zucchero, which was engraved by Hou- 
braken, is at. Woburn. 

Bedford was a kindly man, and liked by 
those about him. Bishop Pilkington made 
him in 1571 one of the overseers of his will, 
and he was a benefactor to a son of Gualter, 
who came to Oxford in 1573. He was god- 
father to Sir Francis Drake. Many books 
were dedicated to him, among them Cooper’s 
‘Chronicle,’ and Becon’s ‘ Christian Knight’ 
and ‘ Monstrous Merchandise of the Roman 
Bishops.’ He left money to University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and founded a free school at 
Woburn. He also gave building stone to 
Trinity and Corpus Christi Colleges, Cam- 
bridge. 

Bedford married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of Sir John St. John, and widow of Sir John 
Gostwick of Willington, Bedfordshire ; she 
died at Woburn on 26 Aug. 1562. By her he 
had (1) Edward, lord Russell, who died in 
or after 1573, without issue. (2) John, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthon 
Cooke, and widow of Sir Thomas Hoby ate | 
he was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Russell, but died without male issue at High- 
gate in 1584, being buried in Westminster 
Abbey. (8) Francis, who, after a good deal 
of active service, was killed on the borders 
by the Scots, 27 July 1585, and buried at 
Alnwick ; by his wife, Julian Foster, he was 
father of Edward, third earl of Bedford. 
(4) Sir William Russell (afterwards Lord 
Russell of Thornhaugh) [q. v.] (5) Anne, 
married, 11 Nov. 1565, to Ambrose Dudley, 
earl of Warwick [q. v.] (6) Elizabeth, mar- 
ried, 7 Aug. 1582, to William Bourchier, earl 


of Bath. (7) Margaret, married, 24 June 
1577, to George Clifford, earl of Cumberland. 
-Bedford married, secondly, about September 
1566, Bridget, daughter of John, lord Hussey, 
widow of Sir Richard Morysine [see Mort- 
son], and of Henry, earl of Rutland. She 
died 12 Jan. 1600-1, and was buried at 
Watford. z 
[Wiffen’s Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
vol. i.; Scharf’s Catalogue of Pictures at) Wo- 
burn ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i. 156; Cooper's 
Athenee Cantabr. i. 582; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. ill 201; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
1547-80, 1647-65 (Addenda), 1581-90, 1580- 
1625 (Addenda), 1591-4; Hayward’s Annals 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 12; Beesly’s Queen Elizabeth ; 
Narratives of the Reformation (Camd. Soc.) ; 
Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, iii, 248; Strick- 
land’s Queens of Engl. iv. 228, 486; Machyn’s 
Diary (Camd. Soc.), p. 248; Chron. of Queen 
Jane and Queen Mary (Camd. Soc.), pp. 15-99 ; 
Hessel’s Keel. Lond. Batav. ii. 134, 151,174; Pilk- 
ington’s Works (Parker Soc.), vol. xi.; 1 Zurich 
Letters (Parker Soe.), p. 289; Becon’s Works 
(Parker Soc.), ii. 622; Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, i. 274, ii. 508 ; Strype’s Works.] 
W.A.J.A, 
RUSSELL, FRANCIS, fourth Earn or 
BepForD (1593-1641), born in 1593, was 
only son of Sir William Russell, lord Russell 
of Thornhaugh [q. v.], and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Long of Shengay, North- 
amptonshire. Francis Russell was knighted 
on 80 March 1607, sat for the borough of 
Lyme Regis 1610-11, succeeded his father 
as second Lord Russell of Thornhaugh on 
9 Aug. 1613, and became, on 3 May 1627, 
fourth Earl of Bedford, by the death of 
his cousin Edward, the third earl (CoLtins, 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, 1. 279). On 8 July 
1623 he was made lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Devon and city of Exeter (2.) 
In 1621 Russell was one of the thirty-three 
peers who petitioned James I on the preju- 
dice caused to the English peerage by the 
lavish grant of Irish and Scottish titles of 
nobility (Witson, Hest. of the Reign of 
James I, ed. 1653, p. 187 ; Court and Times 
of James I, ii. 230). In 1628, during the 
debates on the petition of right, he sup- 
ported the demands of the commons, and 
was a member of the committee which re- 
ported against the king’s right to imprison 
(GARDINER, Hist. of England, vi. 276). In 
May he was sent down to Devonshire, osten- 
sibly to assist in refitting the fleet returned 
from Rochelle, but according to report, on 
account of his opposition in the House of 
Lords (Court and Times of Charles I, i. 
358). Bedford was one of the three peers 
implicated in the circulation of Sir Robert 
Dudley’s ‘ Proposition for His Majesty’s Ser- 
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vice,’ was arrested on 5 Nov. 1629, and was 
brought before the Star-chamber. The pro- 
secution, however, was dropped when the 
real nature of the paper was discovered 
(see DupiEy, Sir Ropert, 1573-1649, Cot- 
ToN, Str Roperr Brucy; GARDINER, Vil. 
189; RusHwortH, i. App.p. 12; State Trials, 
ili. 896). 

Bedford now turned. his attention to the 
improvement of his estates. About 1631 he 
built the square of Covent Garden, with the 
piazza and church of St. Paul’s, employing 
Inigo Jones as his architect (WHEATLEY and 
CunnineHam, London Past and Present, i. 
461). He was threatened with a Star-cham- 
ber suit for contravening the proclamation 
against new buildings, but seems to have 
compromised the matter (Strafford Letters, 
i, 268, 872). Bedford also put himself at the 
head of an association which undertook to 
drain the great level of the Fens. He and 
the other undertakers were to receive ninety- 
five thousand acres of land, of which twelve 
thousand were to be set apart for the king, 
and the profits of forty thousand were to 
serve as a security for keeping up the drain- 
age works. This involved him in great dif- 
ficulties. By 1637 he had. spent 100,000/. on 
the undertaking, but in 1638 the work was 
pronounced incomplete, and the king decided 
to take the business into his own hands, 
allotting, however, forty thousand acres to 
the shareholders in satisfaction of their 
claims. The work was not declared finished 
till Mareh 1653, twelve years after Bedford’s 
death (GARDINER, Hist. of England, viii.295; 
WELLS, Hist. of the Bedford Level, i. 106; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, p. 311). 

In the Short parliament of 1640 Bedford 
again became prominent in opposition to the 
king. Clarendon terms him ‘ the great con- 
triver and designer in the House of Lords’ 
(Rebellion, iii. 25). He was one of the mino- 
rity of twenty-five peers who agreed with the 
commonsin holding that redress of grievances 
should precede supply (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1640, p. 66). In July 1640 Bedford 
and six other peers sent a letter to the Scot- 
tish leaders, in which, while refusing to invite 
a Scottish army into England or to assist it 
in arms, they promised to stand by the Scots 
in all legal and honourable ways (OLDMIxoN, 
Hist. of England, p. 141). His name was 
also attached to the fictitious engagement 
which Lord Savile forged in order to encou- 
rage the Scotsto invade Hngland (GaRDINEH, 
Hist. of England, ix. 179). He signed the 
petition of the twelve peers, urging Charles to 
call a parliament, make peace with the Scots, 


and dismiss his obnoxious ministers, which | 


was presented to the king on 5 Sept. 1640, 
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Two days later he and the Earl of Hertford 
presented the petition to the king's council 
in London, and urged them to sign it also. 
Bedford himself said little, but the council- 
lors evidently regarded him as the ringleader 
of the petitioners, and they were certainly 
correct. The petition had been drawn up 
by Pym, who was ‘wholly devoted to’ 
Bedford, and by Oliver St. John [q. v.], who 
was ‘of intimate trust’ with him (CLAREN- 
Don, Rebellion, iii. 30, 32; Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 94, 110, 115). 

At the treaty of Ripon, where Bedford 
was one of the English commissioners, the 
falsity of Savile’s engagement was discovered, 
and, at the request of the seven peers con- 
cerned, their fictitious signatures were de- 
stroyed (GARDINER, ix. 210; Natson, His- 
torical Collections, ii. 427). During the first 
few months of the Long parliament Bedford 
was the undisputed leader of the popular 
party. On19 Feb. 1641 he and six other 
opposition peers were admitted to the privy 
council (CLARENDON, Rebellion, ili. 50). His 
influence procured the solicitor-generalship 
for Oliver St. John (29 Jan. 1641), and it 
was known that Pym was to become chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and that Bedford 
himself would become treasurer (70. iii. 84-— 
88). He hoped to reconcile the king to the 
diminution of his prerogative by the im- 
provement of his revenue, and put off taking 
office until the Tonnage and Poundage Bill 
should have passed, and his financial schemes 
should be completed. ‘To my knowledge,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘he had it in design to 
endeavour the setting up the excise in Eng- 
land as the only natural means to,advance 
the king’s profit’ (76. iii. 192 ; cf. Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1640-1, p. 565; Wirran, Me- 
moirs of the House of Russell, ii. 186). At 
the same time, Bedford, though not discoun- 
tenancing the nonconformist clergy, had no 
desire to alter the government of the church, 
and was on good terms with Laud (CLAREN- 
DON, Rebellion, iii. 144). Moreover, though 
convinced of Strafford’s guilt, he was re- 
luctant to force the king to act against his 
conscience, and willing to be content with 
Strafford’s exclusion from office (7d. iii. 162, 
192; cf. Garpiner, Hist. of England, ix. 
341). Thus, both Bedford’s views and his 
position qualified him for the task of media- 
ting between the king and the popular party. 
But the discovery of the army plot sealed 
Strafford’s fate, and while the attainder bill 
was before the House of Lords, Bedford fell 
ill of the smallpox. He died on 9 May, on 
the morning of the day when Charles gave 
his assent to the attainder bill, Laud, who 
erroneously believed that Bedford was re- 
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solved to have Strafford’s blood, regarded his 
death as a judgment (Laup, Works, iii. 448). 
Clarendon states that Bedford died ‘much 
afflicted with the passion and fury which he 
perceived his party inclined to. . . . He was 
a wise man, and would have proposed and 
advised moderate courses; but was not in- 
capable, for want of resolution, of being car- 
ried into violent ones, if his advice would not 
have been submitted to; and therefore many 
who knew him well thought his death not 
unseasonable, as well to his fame as to his 
fortune’ (Rebellion, iii. 192). 

Bedford married Catherine, daughter of 
Giles, third lord Chandos. She died on80Jan. 
1657. By her he had four sons and four 
daughters: (1) William, fifth earl and first 
duke of Bedford [{q.v.j] (2) Francis, who 
married Catherine, daughter of William, lord 
Grey of Wark, and died without issue about 
a month before his father. (8) John,a colo- 
nelin the royalist army and an active royalist 
conspirator during the protectorate period, 
who in November 1660 raised, and for 
twenty-one years commanded, Charles II’s 
regiment of foot-guards (now the grenadier 
guards); he died on 25 Nov. 1687 (Darron, 
Army Lists, i. 7). (4) Edward, married 
Penelope, widow of Sir William Brooke, and 
was the father of Edward Russell, earl of 
Orford [q.v.] Bedford’s four daughters were : 
(1) Catherine, who married Robert Greville, 
second lord Brooke [q.v.]; (2) Anne, who 
matried George, lord Digby, afterwards 
second Earl of Bristol; (8) Margaret, who 
married James Hay, second earl of Carlisle, 
became the fifth wife of Edward Montague, 
earl of Manchester, and married, thirdly, Ro- 
bert Rich, fifth earlof Warwick; (4) Diana, 
who married Francis, lord Newport (WIFFEN, 
ii, 126, 160). 

Bedford’s portrait, painted by Vandyck in 
1636, is at Woburn Abbey. It was engraved 
by Houbraken. (A list of other portraits is 
given by Wiffen (ii. 195). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges ; Wiffen’s Memorials of the House 
of Russell, 1833 ; Sanford’s Studies and Illus- 
trations of the Great Rebellion, 1858, p. 286; 
The Earl of Bedford’s Passage to the highest 
Court of Parliament, 4to, 1641, a pamphlet on 
Bedford’s death.] C. H. F. 

RUSSELL, FRANCIS, fifth Duxr or 
BEDFORD (1765-1802), baptised at St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields on 23 July 1765, was son of 
Francis Russell, marquis of Tavistock, who 
was killed by a fall from his horse on 
22 March 1767. His mother, Elizabeth, 
sixth daughter of William (Keppel), second 
earl of Albemarle, died of consumption at 
Lisbon on 2 Noy. 1768, aged 28. Succeeding 
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his grandfather, John Russell, fourth duke of 
Bedford {a- v.],in 1771, he was educated for a 
time at Loughborough House, near London, 
and was admitted on 30 May 1774 to West- 
minster School. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1780. The greater part 
of 1784 and 1785 he spent in foreign travel, 
returning from the continent in August 
1786, a few weeks after attaining his ma- 
jority. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 5 Dec. 1787. 

Bedford, although he showed much cha- 
racter, owed little to his education. At the 
age of twenty-four he had scarcely ever 
opened a book. He told Lord Holland (Me- 
motrs of the Whig Party, i. 78) in 1798 that 
he hesitated to address the House of Lords 
from a fear of exposing himself by speak- 
ing incorrect English. In politics he shared 
the whig views of his family, and accepted 
Fox as his political leader. When, in 1792, 
the Duke of Portland called a meeting of 
the whigs at Burlington House to consider 
the propriety of supporting the proclamation 
against seditious writings and democratic 
conspiracies, Bedford withdrew on learning 
that Fox had not been invited. An intimacy 
with Lord Lauderdale [see MAITLAND, JAMES, 
eighth EARL] strengthened his attachment to 
Fox, and encouraged him to overcome the 
defects of his education. He soon nerved 
himself to take a part in debate, and be- 
came in the course of two sessions a leading 
debater in the House of Lords. Deficient in 
wit and imagination, though exceptionally 
fluent, he was not a lively speaker, but by 
perspicuity of statement and solidity of argu- 
ment he arrested the attention of his audience. 
He had another great defect: he always 
seemed ‘to treat the understandings of his 
adversaries with contempt, and the decision 
and even the good will of the audience which 
he addressed with utter indifference’ (Lorp 
Ho.Lianp). 

When the bill for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed, on 22 May 1794, 
Bedford signed a protest with four other 
peers. A few days later he brought forward 
a motion for peace which had been pre- 
viously submitted by Fox to the other house 
and rejected by a large majority. It was 
defeated in the lords by 113 to 18. In No- 
vember 1795 he strenuously opposed the 
ministry's bill extending the law of treason. 
But when Pitt appealed for the great loan of 
18,000,000/. at 5 per cent., the duke, ‘ though 
in strenuous opposition, subscribed 100,000/. 
(STANHOPE). , ‘ 

Bedford joined the circle of the Prince 
of Wales’s friends, and was one of the two 
unmarried dukes who supported him at his 
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marriage to the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick on 8 April 1795. ‘ My brother,’ writes 
Lord John Russell,‘ told me that the prince 
was so drunk that he could scarcely support 
him from falling’ (Lorp Hoxianp). 

Some severe strictures passed by Bedford 
on the grant of a pension to Burke incited 
Burke to publish in 1796 his famous ‘ Letter 
to a Noble Lord on the Attacks made upon 
him and his Pension in the House of Lords 
by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale, early in the present Sessions of 
Parliament, 1796.’ Burke steeped his pen in 
gall, and drew a parallel between his own 
pension and the grants to the house of 
Russell which ‘were so enormous as not 
only to outrage economy, but even to stagger 
credibility. The duke is the leviathan 
among the creatures of the crown. .. . Huge 
as he is, he is still a creature. His ribs, his 
fins, his whalebone, his blubber, the very 
spiracles through which he spouts a torrent 
of brine against his origin, and covers me 
all over with the spray—everything of him 
and about him is from the throne. Is it for 
him to question the dispensation of the 
royal favour? Mine was from a mild and 
benevolent sovereign, his from Henry the 
Kighth” The ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ versified 
Burke’s attack, and in the ‘New Morality’ 
apostrophised the duke as 


Thou Leviathan, on ocean’s brim, 

Hugest of things that sleep and swim; 
Thou, in whose nose, by Burke’s gigantic hand 
The hook was fixed to drag thee to the land. 


Gillray followed up the attack in a cari- 
cature called ‘The Republican Rattlesnake 
Fox fascinating the Bedford Squirrel ’ 
(16 Nov. 1796). The duke, with unpowdered 
hair and a squirrel’s body, is falling into the 
capacious jaws of the rattlesnake coiled 
round the tree. 

On 380 May 1797 the duke moved an 
address to the king praying him to dismiss 
his ministers. It was negatived by 94 to 
14; the protest was signed only by the duke 
and Lord Chedworth. Later in the year the 
ill-advised secession of the opposition from 
parliament was largely due to his initiative. 
On 22 March 1798 he repeated his motion 
for the dismissal of the ministry, and in June 
he signed two protests against the methods 
used in repressing the rebellion in Ireland. 

Bedford directed many changes and altera- 
tions on his property at Woburn and in 
London. At Woburn the great stables, 
which were originally part of the cloisters 
of the abbey, were replaced by a suite of 
rooms. In London, Bedford House, Blooms- 
bury, built by Inigo Jones, with its gardens, 
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was demolished. The pictures and statues 
were sold on the spot by Christie on 7 May 
1800, and Russell Square (one of the largest 
in London) and Tavistock Square were 
erected on the site. He removed his Lon- 
don residence to Arlington Street. ‘The 
principal employment of the duke’s later 
years was agriculture’ (Fox). He was nomi- 
nated a member of the original board of 
agriculture in 1793, and was first president 
of the Smithfield Club (17 Dec. 1798). He 
established a model farm at Woburn, with 
‘ every convenience that could be desired for 
the breeding of cattle and experiments in 
farming.’ He himself made some valuable 
experiments, which are recorded by Arthur 
Young (Annals of Agriculture, 1795), upon 
the respective merits of the various breeds 
of sheep. He also started at Woburn annual 
exhibitions of sheep-shearing which lasted 
for days, and to which the whole agricul- 
tural world was invited. Ploughing and 
other competitions took place, wool and other 
products were sold, various exhibits were 
made and prizes given, the week conclud- 
ing with banquets to the dulke’s numerous 
guests at the abbey. 

The duke died, unmarried, at Woburn on 
2 March 1802, after an operation for strangu- 
lated hernia. His will runs: ‘I, Francis, 
Duke of Bedford, do give all my personal 
estate to my brother, Lord John Russell.’ 
Five thousand pounds was paid to Fox in 
accordance with his last wishes. He was 
buried at Chenies on 10 March, at night. 
His brother John succeeded him as sixth 
duke [see under Russet, Lorp Jouy, first 
Haru Russert]. 

On 16 March Fox, in moving that a new 
writ be issued for the borough of Tavistock 
in the room of Lord John Russell, sixth duke 
of Bedford, passed a long and eloquent 
eulogy on his friend. The motion was 
seconded by Sheridan. Fox sent his oration 
to the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ and stated that 
‘he had never before attempted to make a 
copy of any speech which he had delivered 
in public.’ The report, in Fox’s handwriting, 
is still preserved at Woburn (STANHOPE). 

‘A statue by Sir Richard Westmacott 
was erected to the duke in Russell Square 
in 1809, One hand is resting on a plough, 
while the other holds some ears of corn. A 
bust by Nollekens was engraved to supply a 
frontispiece to the ‘ General View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Bedford’ 
(1808). At Woburn is a portrait by Hoppner. 

{Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
1852; Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, 1862; Great 
Governing Families of England; Thorold Ro- 
gers’s Protests of the House of Lords, 1875; 
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The Anti-Jacobin (Edmonds’s edit.), 1890; 
Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord, 1796; Recol- 
lections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, ed. 
Maltby, 1887 ; Parliamentary History; G. E. C.’s 
Peerage of England; Lysons’s Bedfordshire, 
1813 ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill; Wif- 
fen’s Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
1833 ; Times; Gent. Mag. ; Clarke’s Agriculture 
and the House of Russell, 1891 (reprinted from 
Journal of Royal Agricultural Society, mu. 8rd 
ser. pt. i.) ; information kindly furnished by the 
present Duke of Bedford and the Dowager 
Duchess. | E. L. R. 


RUSSELL, Lorp GEORGE WILLIAM 
(1790-1846), major-general, was second son 
of John, sixth duke of Bedford, by Geor- 
giana Elizabeth Byng, second daughter of the 
fourth viscount Torrington. Lord John Rus- 
sell (afterwards Karl Russell) [q. v. ] was his 
younger brother. He was born in Harley 
Street, London, on 8 May 1790, and was 
educated with Lord John successively at a 
private school at Sunbury, at Westminster 
for rather more than a year, and at Wood- 
nesborough, nearSandwich. To his brother 
Lord John he was through life warmly at- 
tached. He entered the army as cornet in 
the 1st dragoons on 5 Feb. 1806, and became 
lieutenant on 11 Sept. He took part in the 
expedition to Copenhagen in 1807 as aide- 
de-camp to Sir G. Ludlow. 

On 25 March 1808 he became captain in 
the 23rd dragoons, and went with that re- 
giment to Portugal in 1809. In the charge 
on Villette’s column at Talavera, which cost 
the regiment so much loss, he was wounded 
and nearly taken prisoner. He returned to 
England with the regiment at the end of the 
year. In 1810 he went back to the Penin- 
sula as aide-de-camp to General Graham at 
Cadiz, and was present at the battle of Bar- 
rosa (5 March 1811). In 1812 he became 
aide-de-camp to Wellington, and was on his 
staff at Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse. He 
was sent home with despatches after Tou- 
louse, and received a brevet lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy and medal for that battle (12 April 
1814). He had become major in the 102nd 
foot on 4 Feb. 1813. 

Soon after his marriage in 1817 he went 
to Paris as aide-de-camp to Wellington, who 
was then ambassador. He had been M.P. 
for Bedford while serving in the Peninsula, 
and was again returned in 1818. He was a 
staunch adherent of the whigs, afterwards 
giving his brother Lord John much private 
encouragement in his opposition to the corn 
laws. In 1826 he urged his brother to 
master the Irish question and identify him- 
self with it. 

On 28 Oct. 1824 he obtained the command 
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of the 8th (Royal Irish) hussars, and held it 
till November 1828, when he retired on half 
pay. During this time he strongly advocated 
a revision of the cavalry regulations, which 
were those drawn up by Saldern, and trans- 
lated by Dundas in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote several times 
to Wellington on the subject, and sent him 
a paper in favour of formation in rank entire, 
resting his argument partly on his own ex- 
perience in the Peninsula. The duke replied 
(31 July 1826): ‘I cannot tell you with 
what satisfaction I have read it, and how 
entirely I agree in every word of it... . I 
considered our cavalry so inferior to that of the 
French from want of order, although I con- 
sider one squadron a match for two French 
squadrons, that I should not have liked to 
see four British squadrons opposed to four 
French’ (Wellington Despatches, Supple- 
mentary, xiv. 714, 723, and 3rd ser. iii, 353). 

Russell became colonel in the army on 
22 July 1830 and major-general on 23 Noy. 
1841, but hadnofurther military employment. 
The whigs having come into office in 1830, a 
diplomatic career opened for him. He was 
attached to the mission of Sir Robert Adair 
to Belgium in July 1831. Thence he was 
sent on a special mission to Portugal, where 
the struggle between Don Miguel and Donna 
Maria was in progress; and when the British 
government recognised Donna Maria as queen, 
he became British minister (7 Aug. 1833). 
In November he was transferred to Wiirtem- 
berg, and on 24 Nov. 1835 he succeeded Lord 
Minto~as ambassador at Berlin. He re- 
mained there till September 1841, when Sir 
Robert Peel returned to power, and he re- 
signed. He received the G.C.B. (civil) on 
19 July 1838, and the order of Leopold (first 
class) in 1841. 

He died at Genoa on 16 July 1846, and 
was buried in the Bedford Chapel at Chenies 
church, Buckinghamshire, on 29 July. He 
married, on 21 June 1817, Elizabeth Anne, 
only child of the Hon. John Theophilus 
Rawdon, brother of the first marquis of 
Hastings. It is to this lady that Byron 
alluded in ‘ Beppo’ as the only one he had 
ever seen ‘ whose bloom could, after dancing, 
dare the dawn.’ Her beauty was equalled 
by her charm of manner and conversation. 
He left three sons, of whom the youngest, 
was Odo William Russell, baron Ampthill 

.v. 

ae eldest son, Francis CHARLES Hasr- 
ines RussELL, ninth Duxe or BEDFORD 
(1819-1891), born in Curzon Street on 16 Oct. 
1819, entered the Scots fusilier guards in 
1838, but retired upon his marriage after 
six years’ service. In 1847 he entered 
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parliament as member for Bedfordshire, and 
represented the county until 1872, when 
(26 May) he succeeded to the dukedom of 
Bedford on the death of his first cousin, Wil- 
liam, the eighth duke, son of Francis and 
grandson of John, the sixth duke [see under 
RussELL, JoHN, first Eart Russevt]. In 
1879 he succeeded the Prince of Wales as 
president of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and he carried out some costly experiments 
on his Woburn estate in connection with 
the fertilising properties of manures. Some 
valuable results were obtained on a farm of 
ninety acres devoted to experimental pur- 
poses. The duke himself had a keen prac- 
tical knowledge of ensilage and stock-breed- 
ing. Though born in the ‘purple of whig- 
gism’ and possessed of a caustic tongue, he 
was abnormally shy and retiring, and took 
no active part in politics. He chiefly occu- 
pied himself in superintending the manage- 
ment of his vast properties covering about 
ninety thousand acresin Bedfordshire, Devon- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, 
Dorset, Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Cornwall. He presented a statue of 
Bunyan and other gifts to the town of Bed- 
ford, built a town-hall, and executed many 
improvements on his property in and about 
Tavistock, and also on his estates in the 
fens; but he was taunted by the press (espe- 
cially by ‘ Punch’) for his neglect of Covent 
Garden Market and the important property 
in its vicinity. Over a million sterling was 
added to the ducal revenues in his time by 
the fines exacted on the leases falling due 
upon his Bloomsbury estate. Russell was 
created K.G. on 1 Dec. 1880. In later life 
he became a pronounced hypochondriac, and, 
in a fit of delirium, while suffering from 
pneumonia, he shot himself through the heart 
at his house at 81 Eaton Square, on 14 Jan. 
1891; he was buried at Chenies three days 
later. He married, on 18 Jan. 1844, Elizabeth 
Sackville- West, eldest daughter of George 
John, fifth earl De La Warr. She was 
a bridesmaid and subsequently mistress of 
the robes (1880-3) to Queen Victoria. There 
is at Woburn Abbey a portrait of the ninth 
duke painted by George Richmond fa. v:] 
in 1869. He was succeeded in the dukedom 
by his eldest son, George William Francis 
Sackville Russell (born 16 April 1852), who 
graduated B.A. from Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1874, was called to the bar from Lincoln’s 
Inn, and married on 24 Oct. 1876 Lady 
Adeline Mary Somers-Cocks, second daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Charles, third earl 
Somers. He represented Bedford in parlia- 
ment from 1875 to 1885, and died Batidanly 
on 28 March 1893 leaving no issue. He 
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was succeeded by his brother Herbrand 
Arthur, the eleventh duke. 


[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 316; Walpole’s Life of 
Lord John Russell ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities ; 
Cannon’s Records of the Eighth Hussars. A 
memoir of Lady W. Russell was printed in 
1874. For eldest son see Doyle’s Official Baron- 
age; G. E. C.’s Peerage, i. 308; Times, 15 and 
19 Jan. 1891; Illustrated London News, 24 Jan. 
1891; Bateman’s Great Landowners, 4th edit. 
p. 84; Scharf’s Cat. of Pictures at Woburn Ab- 
bey, pt. i. p. 175; Clarke’s Agriculture and the 
House of Russell, 1891; Spectator, 7 March 
1891, an estimate by Benjamin Jowett, master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. } E. fe 


RUSSELL, Str HENRY (1751-1836), 
first baronet of Swallowfield, Indian judge, 
born at Dover, on 8 Aug. 1751, was third son 
of Michael Russell (1711-1793) of Dover, 
by his wife Hannah, daughter of Henry 
Henshaw. The Earl of Hardwicke nomi- 
nated him in 1763 to the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, and he was educated there 
and at Queens’ College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1772, M.A. 1775). Having been admitted 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 20 June 1768, he 
was appointed about 1775 by Lord Bathurst 
to a commissionership in bankruptcy; and 
was called to the bar on 7 July 1783. In 
1797 he was appointed a puisne judge in 
the supreme court of judicature, Bengal, 
and was knighted. He reached Calcutta on 
28 May 1798. In 1807 he was appointed 
chief justice of the supreme court in place 
of Sir John Anstruther. On 8 Jan. 1808 
he pronounced judgment in a case that at- 
tracted much attention at the time. John 
Grant, a company’s cadet, was found guilty 
of maliciously setting fire to a native’s hut. 
In sentencing him to death, the chief justice 
said: ‘The natives are entitled to have their 
characters, property, and lives protected ; 
and as long as they enjoy that privilege from 
us, they give their affection and allegiance 
in return’ (Asiatic Register, 1808 ; Calcutta: 
a Poem, London, 1811, p. 109). Russell’s 
house at Calcutta stood in what is now 
called after him, Russell Street (Calcutta 
Review, December 1852). Here, on 2 March 
1800, died his wife’s niece, Rose Aylmer, 
whose memory is perpetuated in the poem 
of that name by Walter Savage Landor. 

By patent dated 10 Dec. 1812 Russell 
was created a baronet. On 9 Nov. 1813 
(AuUBER, Analysis) he resigned the chief 
justiceship, and on 8 Dec., at a public meet- 
ing in the town-hall, Calcutta, he was pre- 
sented with addresses from the Huropean 
and native residents; the latter comparing 
his attributes‘ with those of the great King 
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Nooshirvan the Just’ (Calcutta Gazette, 
December 1813). Writing to him privately 
ou 8 Noy. 1818, the governor-general, Lord 
Moira, spoke of his ‘able, upright, and 
dignified administration of justice,’ and like 
testimony to his merits was formally re- 
corded in a general letter from the Bengal 
government to the court of directors, dated 
7 Dec. 1813 (India Office Records). Russell 
left Calcutta two days later, and on his re- 
turn to England the Eest India Company 
awarded him a pension of 2,000/. a year. 
After his retirement he declined his brother- 
in-law Lord Whitworth’s offer of a seat in 
parliament, as member for East Grinstead, 
a pocket borough of the Sackville family, on 
the ground that he ‘ did not choose to be any 
gentleman’s gentleman.’ On 27 June 1816 
he was sworn amember of the privy council. 
His remaining years were mainly spent at 
his country house, Swallowfield Park, Read- 
ing, where he died on 18 Jan. 1836. 

He married, on 1 Aug. 1776, Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Skinner of Lydd, Kent ; she died 
in 1780, and, with her son Henry, who died 
in 1781, is buried at Lydd, where there is a 
monument to her memory by Flaxman. 
Russell married, secondly, on 23 July 1782, 
Anne Barbara (d. 1 Aug. 1814), fifth daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Whitworth, and sister of 
Charles, earl Whitworth; and by her had 
six sons and five daughters. Three of the 
sous entered the Kast India Company’s ser- 
vice. Of Sir Henry (1783-1852), second 
baronet, who was resident at Hyderabad in 
1810, Lord Wellesley said that he was the 
most promising young man he knew; he 
was father of Sir Charles Russell [q. v.] 
Charles (d. 1856), after leaving India, was 
member of parliament for Reading; and 
Francis Whitworth Russell (1790-1852) 
died at Chittagong on 25 March 1882. 

There is a portrait of Russell, by George 
Chinnery, in the High Court, Calcutta; a 
replica is at Swallowfield Park, where also 
are portraits of him by Romney and John 
Jackson, R.A. 

[Authorities cited; information supplied by 
the judge’s grandson, Sir George Russell, bart., 
M.P.] WwW 
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RUSSELL, JAMES (1754-1836), regius 
professor of clinical surgery in Edinburgh 


University, born at Edinburgh in 1754, was~ 


son of James Russell, professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh University, and Marga- 
ret, daughter of James Balfour of Pilrig. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and wasadmitted 
a fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh on 11 July 1777. In 1796-7 
he was president of the Oollege of Surgeons, 
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and he materially promoted the interests of 
its museum. He resided at first in St. Andrew 
Square and subsequently in Abercrombie 
Place, Edinburgh. In early years he was 
surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and soon 
afterwards engaged in active and successful 
practice. From 1786 to 1803 he gave clinical 
lectures in practical surgery in Edinburgh. 
In 1802 he petitioned the town council to 
found a chair of clinical surgery under the 
title of ‘the clinical and pathological pro- 
fessorship of surgery.’ The chair, founded 
entirely through his exertions, was created 
in June 1803, with an endowment of 50. a 
year out of the ‘ Bishops’ Rents,’ and to it 
he was appointed on 7 July. Sir R. Chris- 
tison comments on the ‘ singular manner in 
which clinical surgery was taught by him.’ 
In lecturing he merely described groups of 
cases which had come under his notice. He 
was not an acting surgeon to the infirmary 
at the time, as the clinical professor has 
always been since. He received, however, 
the appointment of permanent consulting 
surgeon, in which capacity he regularly ac- 
companied the attending surgeons in their 
visits, was cognisant of all that went on, 
and was in some measure answerable for all 
acts of surgical interference. He was allowed 
by the acting surgeons to lecture on the 
cases, and gave much useful information 
to well-attended classes. He is said to have 
been a somnolent lecturer—a quality which 
was fomented by an evening ¢lass-hour, and 
betrayed by an inveterate habit he had of 
‘yawning while he spoke, and continuing 
to speak while he yawned.’ In 1834, when 
in his eighty-first year, with the sanction of 


| the lord advocate, he sold his chair to James 


Syme for 3007. a year for his lifetime. He 
was a member of the Philosophical Society 
of Edinburgh, and one of the original fel- 
lows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; he 
was subsequently vice-president of the so- 
ciety, and contributed two papers to the 


| ‘Transactions’: (1) ‘An Account of Experi- 


ments on Antimony, i. 16, and (2) on ‘A 
Singular Variety of Hernia,’ v. 28. 

He was all his life much interested in art 
and literature ; he made a collection of pic- 
tures, including old masters, which was 
scarcely excelled in Scotland. He also 
sketched himself in crayons and sepia. He 
used to have fortnightly suppers at his 
house, and there entertained many of the 
celebrities of ‘old Edinburgh,’ among them 
Sir Walter Scott (a connection of his wife’s) 
and Sir William Hamilton. ; 

Russell was a member of the church of 
Scotland and a conservative in politics, 
He died at his country residence, Bang- 
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holm Bower, on Sunday, 14 Aug. 1836, and 
was buried in old Greyfriars churchyard, 

He married, on 21 Sept. 1798, at Dinlabyre, 
near Castleton, Liddesdale, Roxburghshire, 
Eleanor, daughter of William Oliver of 
Dinlabyre, a landed proprietor, and had by 
her a family of five sons and four daughters. 
Mrs. Russell used to relate how Sir Walter 
Scott came to her for information about 
Liddesdale local manners and customs when 
he was writing ‘Guy Mannering.’ The 
fourth son, Francis Russell, was for twenty- 
five yearssheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire. 

There isa life-sized oil painting of Russell 
by Watson Gordon at the house of Dr. F. R. 
Russell of Guildford, Surrey, and a second 
oil painting by Martin, the master of Rae- 
burn, taken in youth, along with his father, 
the professor of natural philosophy, which is 
now at Churtwynd, Haslemere, Surrey, in 
the possession of the Rev. J. B. Russell. 

Russell published: 1. ‘ Practical Essay on 
a Certain Disease of the Bones termed Ne- 
crosis,’ 8vo, 1794. 2. ‘On the Morbid A ffec- 
tions of the Knee-joint,’ 8vo, 1802. 3. ‘A 
Treatise on Scrofula,’ 8vo, 1808. 4. ‘A 
System of Surgery,’ 4 vols. 8vo, 1809. 

[Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816; Sir Alexander Grant’s The Story of the 
University of Edinburgh; Life of Professor 
Syme; Bower’s History of the University of 
Edinburgh; Minutes of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; Edinburgh Evening Courant, 1836; 
private information. ] AMBRE 

RUSSELL, JAMES (1786-1851), sur- 
geon and philanthropist, was son of George 
Russell, who was at one time a prosperous 
merchant in Birmingham, but who was 
ruined by the outbreak of the American war. 
His mother was Martha, daughter of John 
Skey, and sister to James Skey of Upton. 
He was grandson of Thomas Russell, low 
bailiff of Birmingham. His father and others 
of his family were unitarians, and prominent 
members of Dr. Priestley’s congregation; 
the house of his uncle (James Russell) at 
Showell Green was burnt during the ‘ Priest- 
ley Riots’ of 1791, and his father’s house was 
threatened. 

James was born on 19 Nov. 1786 at 1 New 
Hall Street, Birmingham, and was edu- 
cated at a private school near Warwick. 
He became the pupil of Mr. Blount, the 
Birmingham surgeon, on 17 Nov. 1800, and 
about 1806 he proceeded to London, where 
he entered as a student at Guy’s Hospital. 
He received his diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons on 6 May 1808, and 
obtained the post of ‘visiting apothecary’ 
to the Birmingham Dispensary. This office 
he resigned on 80 Sept. 1811. The winter 


session of 1811-12 he again spent in Lon- 
don, attending Abernethy’s lectures. He 
had to borrow money in order to pay the ex- 
penses of his education, but paid it off at the 
earliest opportunity. In 1812 he settled in 
practice at 67 New Hall Street, whence he 
removed to No, 63 in 1821. On 18 Jan. 1815 
he was elected honorary surgeon to the Bir- 
mingham Dispensary, a post which he held 
until 9 Noy. 1825; he also held the office of 
surgeon to the town infirmary, but he failed 
to obtain election on the staff of the general 
hospital, owing mainly to the fearless ex- 
pression of his religious opinions. 

When sanitary inspectors were appointed 
for the borough, Russell was selected, to- 
gether with his lifelong friend Mr, Hodgson, 
to discharge the duties of the office, which he 
held till his death. Many important improve- 
ments in the sanitary condition of Birming- 
ham originated with him, especially those in 
relation to drainage and ventilation. In 1851 
he wrote an elaborate report on the ‘Sanitary 
Condition of Birmingham,’ and he gave evi- 
dence before the parliamentary committee 
concerning the Birmingham improvement 
bill. Throughout his professional career, in 
addition to the time and energy which he gave 
to charitable institutions, he devoted much of 
his time to the relief of the sick poor. To mid- 
wifery he devoted special attention, and he 
accumulated many valuable and interesting 
observations, chiefly of a statistical character. 
He left behind him notes of upwards of 2,700 
cases of midwifery which he had attended, 
and he published in the ‘ Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal’ a paper on the results 
of his midwifery practice. He took an active 
part in the establishment of the Medical 
Benevolent Society in Birmingham, and all 
literary and scientific bodies there derived 
much assistance from him. Of the Philoso- 
phical Institution he was for many years 
treasurer. He delivered lectures before the 
Philosophical Institution and the Literary 
Society on ‘ The Influence of Certain Occu- 
pations on the Health of the Workpeople,’ 
on ‘The Nature and Properties of the Atmo- 
sphere,’ on ‘Natural and Artificial Venti- 
lation,’ and ‘On some of the more aggra- 
vated Evils which aftect the Poorer Classes.’ 
He also read papers in 1840 and 1841 on 
‘Infanticide’ before the Literary Society, 
and a paper on ‘The Natural History and 
Habits of the Tereti Navalis.’ He took a 
prominent part in establishing the Birming- 
ham Geological Museum. 

He was a liberal in politics, and took an 
active interest in the passing of the Reform 
Bill. When Earl Grey left office in 1831 he 
at once—at great risk of injury to his practice 
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—publicly enrolled himself as a member of 
the Birmingham Political Union, under the 
leadership of Thomas Attwood. On the 
institution of the fellowship of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, he was in 1843 selected as 
a fellow. 

He died suddenly on 24 Dec. 1851, and 
was buried in the vault of his family, under 
the old meeting-house, on 31 Dec. On5 May 
1817 he married Sarah Hawkes of Birming- 


ham, and by her was the father of three | 


children, of whom the eldest, James Russell 
(d. 1885), was for many years physician to 
the Birmingham General Hospital. 

An oil portrait passed to the possession of 
Mr. James Russell at Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham ; it was engraved. 


(Lancet, 10 Jan, 1852; Gent. Mag. 1852; 
Churchill’s Medical Directory; private infor- 
mation. ] W... Wi. We 


RUSSELL, JAMES (1790-1861), law 
reporter, born in 1790, was the eldest son of 
James Russell, esq., of Stirling. After gra- 
duating with distinction at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, he was called to the English bar 
from the Inner Temple in June 1822. Having 
been introduced by Henry Lascelles, second 
earl of Harewood, to Lord Eldon, he was ap- 
pointed in the following year a reporter in the 
courts of the lord chancellor and master of 
therolls. In 1824he became sole authorised 
reporter. He gradually acquired a large chan- 
cery and bankruptcy practice, and took silk in 
1841. He had ceased reporting in 1834, He 
ultimately became leader of Vice-chancellor 
Knight Bruce’s court, but overwork destroyed 
his eyesight, and for some years before his 
death he was blind. He was on four occa- 
sions asked to become a candidate for parlia- 
ment, but declined each invitation. While 
not a brilliant pleader, Russell held a high 
position at the bar, owing to his learning 
and acuteness. 

Besides contributing to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ Russell, together with his younger 
brother, John Russell (see below) of the 


Scots bar, was for some years editor of the. 


‘ Annual Register.’ James Russell died at: 
Roxeth House, near Harrow, on 6 Jan. 1861, 
and was buried at Kensal Green. He mar- 
ried, in April 1839, Maria, eldest daughter 


of the Rey. Robert Cholmeley, rector of | 


Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, by whom he had 
issue three sons and five daughters. 

Russell published: 1. ‘Reports in Chan- 
cery,’ 1826-8, 4 vols. 8vo, and 2 parts, vol.v. 
1827-80. 2. With George J. Turner, ‘ Re- 
ports in Chancery, 1822-4,’ 1832. 3. With 
James W. Mylne, ‘Reports in Chancery, 
1829-31, with particular cases in 1832-3, 
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2 vols. 8vo, 1832-7. All these volumes were 
reprinted in America. 

The reporter’s brother, John Russell, pub- 
lished in 1824 an account of ‘A Tour in Ger- 
many and some of the Southern Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire,’ which was highly 
praised by Christopher North in ‘Noctes 
Ambrosianez’ (August 1824), and by Chan- 
cellor Kent. A second edition appeared in 
1825, in 2 vols., and an American edition at 
Boston the same year. In 1828 a reprint, 
with additions, formed vols. xix. and xxx. 
of ‘Constable’s Miscellany. He was called 
by Lord Robertson ‘the Globe and Traveller,’ 
on account of hisround bald head. Hisfriend 
Jerdan says he was ‘exceedingly well in- 
formed, and a most agreeable companion.’ 

[Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter, 12 Jan. 
1861; Law Times, 16 Feb. 1861; Ann. Reg. 
1861, Append. to Chron: p. 488 ; Wallace’s Re- 
porters; Marvin’s Legal Bibl. (which gives 
christian name wrongly); Sweet’s Cat. of Modern 
Law Books; Catalogues of Brit. Mus., Edin- 
burgh Advocates’ Libr. and Incorp. Law Society ; 
Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1897-9; Jerdan’s 
Autobiogr. iv. 180. ] G. Lz GN. 


RUSSELL, JOHN (ff. 1450), author of 
a ‘Book of Nurture,’ was usher in chamber 
and marshal in hall to Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, and evidently took great in- 
terest in his various duties. He made his 
experience serve as the basis of a handbook 
of contemporary manners and domestic 
management, which he entitled a ‘Book of 
Nurture.’ He probably derived much from 
an earlier work with like views, which is 
preserved at the British Museum as Sloane 
MS. 2027. The copy of his work in Sloane 
MS. 1815 seems to represent it in its 
original shape, while that in the Harleian 
MS. 4011 embodies a later revision. The 
‘Book of Nurture’ has been edited from 
Harleian MS. 4011 by Dr. Furnivall for the 
Roxburghe Club, London, 1867, 4to, and 
for the Early English Text Society in ‘The 
Babees Book,’ 8vo, 1868. It fe a com- 
plete picture of the household life of a noble 
from a servant’s point of view ; setting out 
the duties of a butler, the way to lay a table, 
the art of carving, and other particulars. 
The manuscript has no title. Parts of Rus- 
sell’s work are to be found in the ‘Boke 
of Keruynge,’ printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1618. 

[Edition of Russell’s Book of Nurture in the 
Roxburghe Club.] W.ALSLA, 


RUSSELL, Str JOHN (7. 1440-1470), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was son 
of Sir Henry Russell, a west of England 
knight who had fought in France in the 
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hundred years’ war, who was several times 
M.P. for Dorchester and once for Dorset, and 
who married a lady of the family of Godfrey 
of Hampshire. John was a member of parlia- 
ment. in 1423, when he was chosen speaker 
of the House of Commons (Statutes of the 
Realm, ii. 216, &c.) He was again speaker 
in 1432, and a third time in 1450. The in- 
quisition post mortem on one John Russell, 
whose lands were in Wiltshire, was taken 
in 1473. The speaker is doubtfully said to 
have had two sons, John and Thomas. John 
(1482?-1505) married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Froxmere of Froxmere Court, Worces- 
tershire, and byher left two daughters and a 
son James (d. 1509); the latter was father 
of John Russell, first earl of Bedford [q. v.] 

[ Wiffer’s House of Russell, i. 162; Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, i, 248; Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 
782 (which does not credit Russell with the an- 
cestry of the earls and dukes of Bedford) ; Rolls 
of Parl. iv. 198, 200 ; Inquisitiones post mortem, 
iv. 359; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York; Man- 


ning’s Speakers of the House of Commons. | 
W. A.J. A. 


RUSSELL, JOHN (d. 1494), bishop of 
Lincoln and chancellor of England, was born 
in the parish of St. Peter Cheeshill, Win- 
chester. There does not appear to be any 
authority for connecting him with the Dorset 
family from which the dukes of Bedford de- 
scend, and which bears a different coat-of- 
arms. Russell entered at Winchester Col- 
lege in 1448, and in 1449 became fellow of 
New College, Oxford. He disputed as LL.B. 
on 13 March, and as LL.D. on 15 Dec. 1459 
(Boas, Reg. Univ. Oxon. p. 33, Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) He was moderator in the canon law 
school in 1461 (Woon, Hist. and Antig. ii. 
769), and in the following year resigned his 
fellowship and apparently left Oxford. On 
28 Feb. 1466 he was appointed archdeacon 
of Berkshire (Lu Nuvz, Fasti, ii. 635). He 
had probably already entered the royal ser- 
vice, and in April 1467 was at Bruges on an 
embassy to the Duke of Burgundy. In 
January 1468 he was employed in the ne- 
gotiation of the marriage of Charles the 
Bold with Margaret, sister of Edward IV 
(Feedera, xi. 590, 601). He was one of the 
envoys sent to invest Charles with the order 
of the Garter in February 1470. In February 
1471, during the restoration of Henry VI, he 
was employed in treating with France; andin 
March 1472, when he isstyled secondary inthe 
office of the privy seal, was again employed 
in an embassy to Burgundy (2d. xi. 651, 682, 
737). He probably succeeded Archbishop 
Thomas Rotherham [q. v.] as keeper of the 
privy seal in May 1474, andis so designated on 
26 June of that year (2.xi.791). On 29 June 


1474 he was sent to negotiate a marriage be- 
tween the king’s daughter Cicely and James, 
son of the king of Scotland (2d. xi, 814). 
Russell was rector of Towcester on 6 Aug. 
1471 (Tannur, p. 647), and received the 
prebend of Mora at St. Paul’s on 9 July 
1474 (Lu Neves, ii. 411). On 6 Sept. 1476 
he received custody of the temporalities of 
Rochester (Federa, xii. 31), and was conse- 
crated bishop of that see by Cardinal Bour- 
chier on 22 Sept. (Stubss, Reg. Sacr. Angl. 
p-71). Through a confusion with his pre- 
decessor, John Alcock [q.v.], he is sometimes 
said to have been preceptor of the young 
Prince of Wales. On 14 Dec. 1478 he was 
employed to treat for a marriage between 
Earl Rivers and Margaret of Scotland 
(Federa, xii. 171). In 1480 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Lincoln, receiving the 
temporalities on 9 Sept. (2d. xii. 1386). 
Russell was one of the executors of the will 
of Edward IV, and took part in the funeral 
ceremonies for that king on 17-19 April 
1483 (GarrDNER, Letters, &c.,1.5-9; Archeo- 
logia, i. 8352-5). Up to this time he had re- 
tained his office as keeper of the privy seal, 
but before 13 May he was made chancellor, 
though apparently he accepted this new post 
with great reluctance (Ramsay, ii. 473, 481). 
He seems to have supported Richard of 
Gloucester, and was employed with Cardinal 
Bourchier to induce the queen to surrender 
thelittle Duke of York (Cont. Croyland Chron. 
566; Excerpta Historica,p.16). According 
to Polydore Vergil (p. 5438, ed. 1555), Richard 
avoided summoning Russell to the council 
when Hastings was arrested. Russell sat 
as a judge in chancery on 22 June, and on 
27 June, the day after Richard III assumed 
the crown, was confirmed in his office 
(Federa, xii. 185,189). In October he was 
lying ill in London, and the seal was for a 
time taken into the king’s hands to be used 
during Buckingham’s rebellion (ELLIs, i. 
159). It was, however, restored on 26 Nov., 
and as chancellor Russell opened parliament 
with the customary speech on 23 Jan. 1484 
(Rolls of Parliament, vi. 237). He seems to 
have been trusted by Richard, and in Sept- 
ember 1484 was employed in the negotia- 
tions with the Scots at Nottingham, and in 
November in those with Brittany (GAIRDNER, 
Letters, &c., i. 64-7 ; Federa, xii. 260). But 
on 29 July 1485 the seal was taken out of 
his hands (2d. xii. 271), apparently through a 
suspicion that he favoured Henry of Rich- 
mond. At all events, Russell was favour- 
ably regarded by Henry VII, and was not 
only a trier of petitions in the parliament 
of November 1485, but was also employed in 
the negotiations with the king of Scots and 
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with Brittany in July 1486 (#6. xii. 285, 308, 
316; CAMPBELL, i. 480, 508, 516). He was 
present at the christening of Prince Arthur 
in September 1486 ( Three Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles, pp. 104-5, Camden Soc.) In July 
1489 he was a commissioner of peace in 
Leicestershire (CAMPBELL, ii. 480). 

The last years of Russell’s life were chiefly 
spent inhis diocese. About the end of 1483he 
had been chosen chancellor of the university 
of Oxford, and, having been regularly re- 
elected down tohisdeath, isreckoned the first 
of the perpetual chancellors (Woop, Fasti, p. 
64, Hist. and Antig. i. 651). Mr. Maxwell- 
Lyte thinks Russell gave little attention to 
the university, and tells a story of how on one 
occasion, when invited to come to Oxford on 
his way north from London, herefused because 
he was travelling in ordinary riding attire, 
without the insignia of his office (Hist. Univ. 
Oxford, p. 376). But the conclusion seems to 
be scarcely justified by otherfacts. In May 
1487 Russell resigned the chancellorship, 
but was pressed to take office again, and was 
re-elected, though not without opposition 
(Woop, Fasti, p. 65). In 1488 he accom- 
panied Henry VII on his visit to the uni- 
versity. He contributed to the repair of the 
common-law school in 1489, and his arms ap- 
pearin the roof of the divinityschool. An or- 
dinance of Russell’s on the duties of the bedells 
and the grammar masters is printed in‘ Muni- 
menta Academica,’ pp. 362-3 (Rolls Ser.) 
Russell himself records that he was much 
troubled by heresy at Oxford, and, finding 
the ‘ Doctrinale’ of Thomas Netter [q. v.] 
very valuable, made a collection of excerpts 
therefrom for the use of his successors at 
Lincoln. In 1494 Russell contemplated re- 
signing his chancellorship; but, before his in- 
tention could take effect, he died at his manor 
of Nettleham on 30 Dec. 1494, and was buried 
in a chantry that he had built at Lincoln 
Cathedral. His will, dated on the day of 
his death, was proved on 12 Jan. following 
(Le Neve, ii. 20). 

Sir Thomas More describes Russeil as ‘a 
wise manne and a good, and of much ex- 


perience, and one of the best-learned men,- 


undoubtedly, that England had in hys time.’ 
Several manuscripts that once belonged to 
Russell are preserved; the copy of Matthew 
Paris in MS. Royal 14 C. vii. contains his 
autograph; and the copy of the ‘Flores 
Historiarum’ in Cotton MS. Nero, D. ii., 
contains some marginal notes by him; a 
copy of ‘Cicero De Officiis ’ in the Cambridge 
University library has an inscription that it 
was bought by Russell at Bruges on 17 April 
1467; Cotton MS. Vesp. E. xii.,a manuscript 
of the Latin poems attributed toWalter Map, 
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has the autograph ‘Le Ruscelluy Je suis Jo. 
Lincoln, 1482’ (printed in facsimile in 
Nichols’s ‘ Autographs,’ 1829, plate 8). 
The same motto, with the device of a throstle 
and the roses, is figured in bosses at Buckden 
Palace. Russell’s arms were azure, two 
chevronels or between three roses argent. 
His epitaph, which summarises his bio- 
graphy, begins: 

Qui sum, que mihi sors fuerat narrabo. Johannes 
Russell sum dictus, nomen servans genitoris, 


It is printed in many places (e.g. BLADES’s 
Life of Caxton, ii. 30; Grants of Edward V, 
p.xxxvi). Russell gave some books to New 
College library in 1468, and bequeathed 40/. 
to Winchester College. 

Russell wrote: 1: ‘Super Jure Czsaris et 


pape.’ 2. ‘Commentarii in Cantica.’ Bale 
says that he had seenthesetwo, 3. ‘Lectura 
in sex libros Clementinarum.’ 4. ‘ Injunc- 


tiones Monachis Burgi S. Petri,’ 1483, MS. 
Lambeth, 36. 5. ‘Excerpta ex Libro T. 
Waldensis de Sacramentalibus,’ MS. Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. Russell says that he 
compiled this at Woburn in eight weeks and 
finished it in January 1492. Of more interest 
than the foregoing, which are all that Bale 
gives, are 6. ‘ Propositio Clarissimi Oratoris 
MagistriJohannis Russell.’ Thisisthe speech 
delivered by Russell on the occasion of his 
embassy in February 1470 to invest Charles 
the Bold with the Garter. This speech was 
printed with Caxton’s type, No. 2, probably 
at Bruges by Oolard Mansion for Caxton, 
though it has sometimes been regarded as an 
early production of Caxton’s own press at 
Westminster. It consists only of four printed 
leaves with no title-page. Two copies are 
known to exist, one in the John Rylands 
library at Manchester; the other in the Earl 
of Leicester’slibrary at Holkham. A facsimile 
of the first page is given in Blades’s ‘ Life of 
Caxton,’ vol. i. plate vii. The speech is re- 
printed in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities.’ 7. ‘Two Speeches 
for the Opening of Parliament: i. For the in- 
tended Parliament of Edward VY; ii. For the 
first Parliament of Richard IL’ Of thislatter, 
which is imperfect, more than one draft 
exists. The speeches and drafts, which are 
in English, are printed in Nichols’s: ‘Grants 
of Edward V,’ pp. xxxix-lxiii, from Cotton. 
MS. Vitellius E. x. 8. In the same manu- 
script with these speeches are some Latin 
sermons, which may probably be by Russell. 

[Gairdner’s Letters and Papers illustrative 
of the Reigns of Richard III and Henry VII, 
Campbell’s Materials for a History of Henry VI, 
Munimenta Academica (these three in RollsSer.) ; 
Nichols’s Grants of Edward V (Camden Soc.) ; 
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More’s History of Edward V; Continuation of 
Croyland Chronicle ap. Gale’s Scriptores, 1. 582- 
598 ; Bentley’s Excerpta Historica, pp. 16-17, two 
letters by Russell’s servant, Stalworth ; Ellis’s 
Original Letters, 2nd ser. i. 156-66; Rymer’s 
Feedera, orig. edit.; Rolls of Parliament, vi. 122, 
202, 237, 268, 386, 441; Wood’s History and An- 
tiquities of the University of Oxford, and Fasti, 
ed. Gutch ; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, and An- 
nals of Winchester College; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. p. 647; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 404; Godwin, 
De Presulibus, pp. 299, 536; Blades’s Life and 
Typography of Caxton, ii. 29-31; Ramsay’s 
Lancaster and York; Gairdner’s Life and Reign 
of Richard III; Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; Foss’s Judges of England; other au- 
thorities quoted. ] Cr LK 

RUSSELL, JOHN, first Earn or Bep- 
FORD (1486 P-1555), wasson of James Russell 
(d. 1509), by his first wife, Alice, daughter 
of John Wyse of Sydenham-Damerel, Devon- 
shire [see RussELL, Sir Joun, fl. 1440-1470]. 
The family was well established in the west 
of England, as can be seen from the mar- 
riages of its female members and from the 
lengthy pedigree with which the first earl is 
usually supplied (Lipscoms, Buckingham- 
shire, iii. 248). John Russell is said to have 
travelled much on the continent, and to have 
learned various foreign languages, notably 
Spanish. He occupied some position at the 
court in 1497, and Andrea Trevisan, the 
ambassador, says that when he made his 
entry into London in 1497, Russell and the 
Dean of Windsor, ‘men of great repute,’ 
met him some way from the city (Cal. State 
Papers, Venetian, 1. 754; cf. Rawpon Brown, 
Despatches of Sebastian Giustinian, i. 84-5, 
and esp. p. 88). In 1506, when the Arch- 
duke Philip was cast on the English coast 
at Melcombe Regis, Weymouth (cf. Buscu, 
England under the Tudors, Engl. tr. pp. 
191 sqq. and 372 sqq.), he was received at 
Wolverton by Sir Thomas Trenchard, a 
connection of the Russell family, who intro- 
duced young Russell to him. Russell ac- 
companied the archduke to Windsor, and 
Henry VII made him a gentleman of the 
privy chamber. 

On the accession of Henry VIII Russell 
was continued in his employments, and he- 
camea great favourite with the king. Hetook 
part inthe amusements of the court, but made 
himself useful as well as amusing, ‘ standing,’ 
Lloyd says, ‘not so much upon his prince’s 
pleasure as his interest.’ In 1513 he went on 
the expedition to France as a captain, and 
distinguished himself at the sieges of The- 
rouenne and Tournay. About this time he 
was knighted (Letters and Papers, u. i. 
2735). In November 1514 he was one of 
the sixteen who answered the challenge of 


the dauphin, and went to Paris for the tour- 
nament. He was constantly employed on 
diplomatic business from this time onwards. 
In 1519 he was again in the north of France 
as one of the commissioners for the surrender 
of Tournay. In 1520 he was at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. In 1522 he accom- 
panied Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey 
(afterwards third Duke of Norfolk) {q. v.], 
on the naval expedition against the coasts of 
France. He was at the assault and sack of 
Morlaix, where he received an arrow wound 
which deprived him of the sight of his right 
eye. On 28 June 1523 he was made knight 
marshal of the household. 

In the diplomatic negotiations of the next 
few years Russell took an important part. 
After the failure of Knight he was sent in 
June 1523 on a secret mission to the Duke 
of Bourbon, whom Henry wished to attach 
to himself in his war with the king of France. 
Russell travelled by way of Luxembourg, 
and reached Geneva in the disguise of a 
merchant. His instructions (see Letters 
and Papers, i. ii.8217, and more fully State 
Papers, vi. 163-7) must have been sent after 
him, as they are dated 2 Aug. At Bourg- 
en-Bresse he was met by Lalliére and taken 
into the heart of France to Gayete, where, 
on the night of 6-7 Sept., he came to an 
agreement with Bourbon, and the heads of 
a treaty were drawn up (see Letters and 
Papers, 11. 3307, and, fully, State Papers, vi. 
174-5). He was back in England by 20 Sept. 
(Letters and Papers, 11. ii. 3346) ; and More, 
writing to Wolsey, speaks of him as one ‘of 
whose well-achieved errand his grace taketh 
great pleasure’ (BREWER, Henry VIII, i. 
507). As under the agreement Henry was 
to find a large sum of ready money to pay 
the lansquenets, Russell set off in October 
1523 with 12,0007. On 1 Nov. he was at 
Aynche, and on 11 Nov. he had reached 
Besancon (Letters and Papers, i. ii. 3440, 
8496, 3525 ; it looks as though State Papers, 
vi. No. xc. were misdated). There he re- 
mained for some months, sending valuable 
information home. There was a design that 
Bourbon should visit England, butin 1524 the 
duke left for Italy, and Russell, after some 
interval, was directed to take his money and 
join him. A letter from Chambery, dated 
31 July 1524, gives a very curious account 
of his journey there. He now passed on to 
Turin (6 Aug.), remarking in a letter to 
Henry that ‘this country of Piedmont is very 
dangerous.’ At the end of the month Russell 
joined Bourbon at the siege of Marseilles, 
and he acted as one of the duke’s council. 
On 20 Sept. he left the camp, and sailed 
from Toulon to Genoa (for the relations 
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between England and Bourbon see BREWER, 
Henry VIII, chaps. xv. xvii. xxi. ; Mienur, 
Rivalité de Frangois I et de Charles V, ed. 
1876, vol. i. chaps. v. vi.) At Viterbo he met 
the Turcopolier of the knights of St. John, 
who brought him more money from England. 
The disposition of the money sent was prac- 
tically left to Russell’s discretion, and he 
judged it the wisest course, though he had 
many suggestions to the contrary, to send it 
home again. After visiting Pope Clement 
at Rome, he went to Naples in January 1525. 
Clement was by this time in alliance with 
the French, and the French were hoping to 
reduce Naples (CREIGHTON, Papacy, v. 251). 
Troops were moving about the country, and 
Russell had his share of danger. He was at 
Rome again in February, and decided to set 
off for England. To avoid the French, he 
started for Loretto, but was driven further 
afield. While in this plight he was sum- 
moned back to Rome by John Clerk (d. 1541) 
[q.v.], bishop of Bath and Wells, and reached 
it after many perils. He received new in- 
structions, and was present at the battle of 
Pavia on 24 Feb. 1524-5. For a long time 
he remained at Milan. He had a new com- 
mission as envoy on 1 June 1525. Journey- 
ing by way of Bologna, a plot to capture 
him and send him away to France seems to 
have been formed there. It is also said that 
he was delivered from his foes by Thomas 
Cromwell. But this story, which forms an 
incident in the play ‘The Life and Death 
of Thomas, Lord Cromwell,’ does not agree 
with what we know of Cromwell’s life [see 
CromMwELt, THomas, Hart or Essex]. 

On his return to England Russell advanced 
his fortunes by marrying, in 1526, Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Guy Sapcote, 
widow of Sir John Broughton and of Sir 
Richard Jerningham. With her he acquired 
Chenies, Buckinghamshire, which Sir Guy 
had inherited. But he was soon abroad again. 
On 2 Jan. 1526-7 he was sent as ambassador 
to Pope Clement (see CreIcHTon, Papacy, 
vol. v. chap. viii. andix.) Clement, in great 
trouble after the plundering of Rome by the 
Colonna, was so delighted to see him, espe- 
cially as he brought aid in money, that he 
offered to lodge him in the Vatican, an 
honour that he wisely declined. Russell 
could do nothing, as Wolsey had warned 
him not to give any assurance of further 
help. A proof of his capacity is afforded by 
the fact that he was employed to treat in 
the pope’s behalf with Lannoy, the imperialist 

eneral; but though, on going to Cipriani, he 
found Lannoy willing to enter into a truce, 
he urged the pope not to make peace with- 
out consulting his allies, Russell accord- 


ingly set out for Venice, but on his way 
he broke his leg, and had to send on his pro- 
posals to the Venetians by Sir Thomas 
‘Wyatt. The pope meanwhile did not wait 
for an answer from the Venetians, but en- 
tered into a truce with Lannoy on 15 March, 
an arrangement, against which Russell vigo- 
rously protested on his return to Rome. He 
left Rome just before the sack of that city, 
and was at Savona on 11 May. He is 
accused of having tried before his departure 
to induce Clement to raise money by creating 
new cardinals; to this proposal the pope as- 
sented, but not until it was too late for the 
money to be of any use. Russell also while 
at Rome spoke to the pope in favour of 
Wolsey’s colleges. 

In December 1527 Russell was once more 
ordered to Italy, but he returned very early 
in 1528, A dispute with Sir Thomas Cheney, 
who was supported by Anne Boleyn, as to 
the wardship of his-stepdaughters was the 
origin of Russell’s opposition to her and 
her party. He was sheriff of Dorset and 
Somerset in 1528, and was made bailiff of 
Burley in the New Forest on 29 Aug. 1528. 
In the Reformation parliament of 1529 he 
sat for Buckingham. That he was treated 
with great confidence by Henry can be 
gathered from the fact that, when Henry 
sent a reprimand to Wolsey in 1528, he 
read the letter to Russell before despatch- 
ing it (FRIepMANN, Anne Boleyn, i. 75). 
Russell afterwards wrote in kindly terms 
to Wolsey (BREWER, Henry VIII, p. 288). 
He gave him good advice before his fall, and 
took a ring from the king to him on 1 Nov. 
1529. Wolsey was grateful, and asked the 
king to settle 20/. a year upon Russell from 
the revenues of Winchester and St. Albans 
when he resigned them. Chapuys says that 
Russell spoke tothe king in favour of Wolsey, 
and was disliked by Anne in consequence. 
In 1532 he went with the king to France. 

On 20 May 1536 Russell was present at 
the marriage of Henry and Jane Seymour 
(Hersert, History of Henry VIII, ed. 1572, 
p. 451). He took an active part in the sup- 
pression of the Pilgrimage of Grace; he was 
with Sir William Parr at Stamford in October 
1536, and went among the rebels in disguise. 
After the rebellion was over he was a com- 
missioner to try the Lincolnshire prisoners. 
‘As for Sir John Russell and Sir Francis 
Bryan,’ wrote one to Cromwell, ‘God never 
died for a better couple.’ On 18 Oct. 1537 
he was made comptroller of the king’s house- 
hold. He assisted at the execution of the 
abbot of Glastonbury (Wricut, Letters re- 
lating to the Suppression of Monasteries, 
Camd. Soe. p. 259, cf. p. 261). 
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On 5 Nov. 1538 he was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and on 29 March 1539 he was created 
Baron Russell of Cheneys (or Chenies). 
He was elected K.G. on 24 April 1539. 
This year he also received several valuable 
appointments, the most important of which 
was that of high steward of the duchy 
of Cornwall. In 1540 he became lord 
high admiral of England, and lord-presi- 
dent of the counties of Devon, Dorset, Corn- 
wall,and Somerset, whose government Henry 
was trying to remodel; as admiral he was 
succeeded by Lord Lisle in 1542. On 7 Nov. 
1542 he was made high steward of Oxford 
University, at the time the duties were more 
than nominal (RasHDALL, Universities of 
Europe in the Middle. Ages, 11. ii. 410, 790), 
and on 8 Dec. he became lord privy seal. 
When the king invaded France in 1544, 
Russell commanded the vanguard (DoYLE; 
Wirren says the rearguard ; cf. Bapst, Deux 
Gentilshommes Poétes, chap. xi.) The fol- 
lowing year he was occupied in putting the 
south coast in a position of defence. 

When Henry died, Russell was one of his 
executors, and he took an important part in 
the events of Edward’s reign. He was lord 
high steward and bearer of the third sword 
at the coronation, became a privy councillor 
on 13 March 1546-7, and was one of those 
whom Paget declared the late king had in- 
tended to make an earl with 200/. a year. 
He was reappointed lord privy seal on21 Aug. 
1547. He gave good advice to Seymour 
about his marriage projects, but he took part 
in his overthrow (TytLer, Edward VI and 
Mary, i. 142 and sqq., cf. pp. 217,231). In 
1549 he distinguished himself by the part 
he took in the suppression of the western 
rebellion. He received his commission 
on 25 June, relieved Exeter, and defeated 
the rebels at St. Mary’s Clyst. As areward, 
he was created Karl of Bedford on 19 Jan. 
1549-50. Two days later he was appointed 
commissioner, with Paget, to treat for 
peace with France. He seems to have 
steered very cautiously through Edward VI’s 
reign, though he is said to have favoured 
the Reformation. With his son Francis 
he signed Edward’s letters patent limiting 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey (ef. Chronicles 
of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, Camd. Soc. 
p. 99). But he found it easy to take up 
Mary’s side when he judged it time to do so, 
‘regarding not so much her opinion as his 
own duty.’ He had been friendly to Mary 
in Edward’s time (STRICKLAND, Queens of 
Engl. iii. 406). He was present at her pro- 
clamation as queen (ib. p. 48). She reap- 
pointed him lord privy seal on 3 Nov. 1553, 
and made him lord-lieutenant of Devonshire 


in 1554. But he was by no means in favour 
of the restoration of the abbey lands to their 
original uses (2d. iii. 582). He was active 
against Wyatt, and took part in preventing 
a. Devonshire insurrection under Sir Peter 
Carew. On 12 April 1554 he was sent, with 
Lord Fitzwalter [see RapcrivFs, THOMAS, 
third Eart or Sussex], to Philip of Spain to 
conclude the marriage treaty (cf. MS. Cott. 
Vesp. C. vii. 198; Rymur, Federa, xv. 377 ; 
a letter from Spain is printed by TyTLEr, 
Edward VI and Mary, ii. 408), and returned 
in time to welcome Philip at Southampton 
on 20 July (cf. MS. Cott. Vesp. F. iii. £12; 
Ets, Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 252). He 
also took part in the marriage ceremony. 
Bedford died on 14 March 1555 at his house 
in the Strand, and was buried with much 
ceremony at Chenies in Buckinghamshire. 
He was succeeded by his son Francis, who 
is separately noticed. 

One portrait by Holbein, on an oak panel, 
isat Woburn; it hasbeen engraved in Lodge’s 
‘Portraits’ (vol. i.) The original sketch 
for it is at Windsor. Another half-length 
has been engraved by Houbraken. A third 
represents him at a more advanced age than 
the other two. He is sitting in a curiously 
worked chair, with his collar of the Garter ; 
the right eye is dull. 

Froude speaks of Russell’s high charac- 
ter, and a letter supposed to be by Wyatt 
callshim an honest man. He certainly com- 
bined many qualities which secure success. 
He was a pleasant courtier, as we know from 
Chapuys, whom he introduced to the king, 
and he seems to have had literary tastes, as he 
is credited with the authorship of two Latin 
treatises which are not known to have been 
printed. He was also a good soldier, a com- 
petent ambassador, and a steady friend. It 
required a great deal of adroitness, and no 
doubt a certain laxity of principle, to come 
through such changes as took place in his 
time a rich and respected official. Russell 
benefited largely by the fall of those who 
were less adroit than himself; andthe grants 
of forfeited lands which he received laid the 
foundation of the commanding wealth and 
territorial position which the family has 
since enjoyed. In 1589, besides the forest 
and chace of Exmoor, and many other estates 
forfeited by Henry Courtenay, marquis of 
Exeter and earl of Devonshire [q. v.], Russell 
received Tavistock, with thirty other manors 
in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somerset for- 
merly belonging to the abbey of Tavistock. 
In 1549 he was granted Thorney, with seve- 
ral thousand acres in Cambridgeshire for- 
merly belonging to the abbey there, and 
about the same time he received the Cister- 
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cian abbey of Woburn, Bedfordshire ; in 1552 
he received Covent Garden with seven acres, 
‘called Long Acre,’ forfeited by Protector 
Somerset. This estate was subsequently 
added to by Russell’s descendants, who have 
given their name to many streets, squares, 
and places in Bloomsbury. Russell House, 
near the Savoy in the Strand, which was 
acquired by the first earl, formerly belonged 
to the bishops of Carlisle. 

The first earl of Bedford must be distin- 
guished from the John Russell who fought 
at Calais and Tournay, and took part in the 
intrigues to secure the person of Richard de 
la Pole [q. v.] in 1515 (see Letters and 
Papers, 1. 4476, 11. i. 1163, 1514, 1907), and 
from another contemporary John Russell 
(d. 1656) -of Strensham, Worcestershire 
(NasH, Worcestershire, ii. 390, &e.; Mer- 
CALFE, Knights, p. 61). 

[Wiffen’s Memoirs of the House of Russell, i. 
179, &c.; Doyle’s Official Baronage; G. E. C.’s 
Complete Peerage; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII; State Papers of Henry VIII; Acts 
of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent; Cal. of State 
Papers, Venetian, Spanish, and Foreign Ser.; 
Troubles connected with the Prayer Book. of 
1549 (Camd. Soc.) ; Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey; 
Diario di M. Sanuto, xliii. 704, 128, 729, 749; 
Dixon’s Hist. of the Church of England, iv. 360 ; 
Scharf’s Portraits at Woburn and at Eaton 
Square; Strype’s Works, Index ; Wood’s Letters 
of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, ili. 4, &c.; 
Strickland’s Queens of Engl. iii. 7, &c., iv. 32, 
&e.; Wriothesley’s Chron. (Camd. Soc.), 1.69, &c.; 
ji. 20, &c,; Machyn’s Diary (Camd. Soc.), pp. 
13, 19, 87, 79, 83, 343; Trevelyan Papers 
(Camd. Soc.), i. 150, 198, ii. 26; Services of 
Lord Gray (Camd. Soc.) ; Narratives of the Re- 
formation (Camd. Soc.), p. 42, &c. ; authorities 
quoted.] W. A. J. A. 


RUSSELL, JOHN, fourth Duxe or Brp- 


FoRD (1710-1771), born on 30 Sept. 1710, | 


was second son of Wriothesley Russell, se- 
cond duke (1680-1711), by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of John Howland 
of Streatham, Surrey [see under RussEx1, 
‘Wirt1am, Lorp Russet, 1639-1683]. After 
receiving education at home, Lord John 
Russell (as the fourth duke was known in 
youth) went, when nineteen, a tour on the 
continent in the charge of a tutor. As 
soon as he was of age, on 11 Oct. 17381, he 
married Lady Diana Spencer, daughter of 
Charles, third earl of Sunderland [q. v.], 
and sister of Charles, third duke of Marl- 
borough [q. v.] Arrangements were made 
for him to enter the House of Commons 
when, on 23 Oct. 1732, he succeeded his 
elder brother Wriothesley, who died child- 
less, as Duke of Bedford and in his other 
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Robert Walpole headed by Carteret, was 
disliked by George II, and was held to be 
proud, violent, and over-assured (H»rvey, 
Memoirs, i. 289-90). In opposition to the 
court he moved a resolution in 1734 against 
corrupt practices in the election of Scottish 
peers, and, being defeated, renewed his at- 
tempt in 1735, and signed three protests on 
the subject (2b. ii. 144; Correspondence, i. 
Introd. p. xviii; Parl. Hist. ix. 487,776). He 
supported Carteret’s motion of February 1737 
that the Prince of Wales had a right to 
100,000/. a year from the-civil list, signed 
the protest against the vote (HERVEY, iii. 48, 
90), and joined in theattackon Walpole made 
in February 1741 (Parl. Hist.x.1218), When 
Carteret was in power, Bedford acted with 
the party opposed to the minister’s Hanove- 
rian policy, and in February 1743 spoke 
strongly against taking sixteen thousand 
Hanoverian troops into British pay (2: xii. 
1019). In April 1744 he vigorously opposed 
the extension of the law of treason (2. xiii. 
1712). On Carteret’s retirement he took 
office in Pelham’s administration as first lord 
of the admiralty on 25 Dec., and was sworn 
a privy councillor. He was a lord justice of 
Great Britain in 1745, as also in 1748 and 
1750 (Cottins). During the rebellion of 
1745 he raised a regiment of foot for the 
king, was appointed colonel, commanded it 
in person, was prevented by a bad attack of 
gout from marching northward with it, and 
on his recovery joined it at Edinburgh after 
the battle of Culloden (Correspondence, i. 
51; WaLpote, Letters, 1.402). In that year 
he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Bed- 
fordshire, and was made an elder brother 
and the master of the Trinity House (Dorzz). 
He was active and successful at the ad- 
miralty office, causing ships to be fitted out 
for service, and making reforms in the dock- 
yards and in the promotion of officers. The 
capture of Louisbourg, the dismissal of Ad- 
miral Vernon, and Anson’s victory of 3 May 
1747 were the chief events of his administra- 
tion, during the greater part of which the 
executive was wholly under the control of 
Anson [see Anson, Gzorer, Lorp Anson] 
(Barrow, Life of Anson, pp. 121, 201). He 
was appointed warden of the New Forest in 
1746. 


On Lord Chesterfield’s resignation of the 
seals in February 1748, Bedford became 
secretary for the southern department onthe 
12th, after the king had refused to appoint 
his friend, Lord Sandwich (Coxz, Pelham Ad- 
ministration, p. 891; Correspondence, i. 318- 
325). In 1749 he was made a knight of the 
Garter, and in 175] lord-lieutenant of Devon- 


honours, He joined the opposition to Sir | shire. Newcastle was jealous of him, and 
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Pelham complained of his idleness, saying 
that with him it was ‘all jollity, boyishness, 
and vanity,’and that he was almost always at 
his seat at Woburn, Bedfordshire (Cox, u.s. 
pp. 454,460). He seems to have cared more 
for sport, and specially for cricket, than for 
politics (WALPOLE, Memoirs of George II, i. 
43). The ministry was at once divided into 
the Newcastle and Bedford factions, and Bed- 
ford connected himself with the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had broken entirely with 
the Pelhams. In spite of this connection he 
honourably maintained the claim of the Prin- 
cess of Wales to the regency, should the next 
king be under age at his accession. After 
much bickering with Newcastle he resigned 
the seals on 13June 1751. The king offered 
him the post of president of the council, 
which he declined on the ground that it was 
impossible for him to work with the Pel- 
hams (Correspondence, ii. 80-92 ; WALPOLE, 
George II, i. 161, 165-8). 

After his resignation Bedford, though not 
personally inclined to enter on active opposi- 
tion, was led by his friends to attack the 
government in January 1752; he resisted 
the scheme for a new subsidiary treaty with 
Saxony, and in March spoke against the bill 
for purchasing and colonising the Scottish 
forfeited estates. In conjunction with Beck- 
ford he started an anti-ministerial paper 
called ‘The Protestor,’ edited by James 
Ralph [q.v.], which first appeared in June 
1753, and seems to have come to an end in the 
following November (Correspondence, 11. 127, 
135). A reconciliation with the court was 
urged upon him by his duchess, his second 
wife, and in 1754 he received some overtures 
from Newcastle, then prime minister, which 
he peremptorily rejected. At that time he 
was in alliance with Henry Fox [q.v.], who, 
on becoming secretary of state in the autumn 
of 1755, persuaded him against his own judg- 
ment to support the Russian and Hessian 
subsidiary treaties, and vainly tried to pre- 
vail on him to accept the privy seal. Never- 
theless he accepted offices for his party, for 
Sandwich, Gower, Richard Rigby [q.v.], his 
secretary and intimate friend, and others (2d. 
pp. 168-71, 188; Wapotz, us. 404-5), 
On Newcastle’s resignation soon after, Bed- 
ford tried to effect a conjunction between Fox 
and Pitt, and, failing in this, accepted, at the 
instigation of his relatives and Fox, the office 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland in the admini- 
stration of the Duke of Devonshire. He en- 
tered warmly into the abortive scheme for a 
new government under Lord Waldegrave 
with Fox as chancellor of the exchequer, but 
did not resign when Newcastle and Pitt re- 
turned to oflice (2d. p.223; Correspondence, ii. 
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245). During the riots caused by the militia 
bill in June his house at Woburn was 
threatened, and the blues were sent down to 
defend it. He acted with much spirit in pre- 
venting riots in other parts of Bedfordshire 
(Chatham Correspondence, i. 258-60). 
Bedford went to Ireland in September and 
opened parliament on 11 Oct. Entering on 
his government with excellent intentions, he 
declared that he would observe strict neutra- 
lity between the rival factions, and would 
discourage pensions and compel absentee offi- 
cials to return to their duties. Owing, how- 
ever, to the influence of Rigby and others, 
he did not fully act up to his resolves; he 
obtained a pension on the Irish establishment 
for his sister-in-law, Lady Elizabeth Walde- 
grave, and yielded to other and larger de- 
mands of a like kind. Moreover he favoured 
the faction of Lord Kildare [see Firz¢HRALD, 
Jamas, first Duke or LuinsteR], and the pri- 
mate Stone, the head of a rival party, worked 
against the castle. Bedford refused to trans- 
mit to England without an expression of his 
dissent some strong resolutions of the Irish 
House of Commons on absentees and other 
grievances, and a quarrel with the parliament 
ensued. Pitt, then secretary of state,approved 
his conduct, and recommended him to con- 
ciliate and unite the Kildare and Ponsonby 
factions, which he declared himself willing 
toattempt (2b. pp. 284-92). His duchess de- 
lighted the Irish by her gracious conduct and 
the splendour of the castle festivities in which 
Bedford’s cordial manners gained him popu- 
larity. He provided a fund for the relief of 
the poor who were suffering from the failure 
of the potato crop, showed himself strongly 
in favour of a relaxation of the penal laws 
against Roman catholics (Lucky, Hist. of 
England, ii.435-6), and he conciliated the pri- 
mate. Considering the difficulty of his situa- 
tion, his government was, on the whole, by 
no means discreditable. He returned to 
England in May 1758, and, according to 
custom, spent the second year of his vice- 
royalty there. In the autumn Newcastle, 
who was becoming jealous of Pitt, made 
some overtures towards a connection with 
him; they were supported by Fox and Bed- 
ford’s following, and were in the end success- 
ful. He went back to Ireland early in 
October 1759, A rumour that a legislative 
union was contemplated led to serious riots 
in Dublin, and Bedford and the council were 
forced to call out a troop of horse to quell 
them, In February 1760 a French expedi- 
tion, under Thurot, surprised Carrickfergus. 
The invaders soon found it expedient to sail 
away, and their frigates were captured by the 
English frigates that Bedford sent to pursue 
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them. Pitt is said to have reproached Bed- 
ford for neglecting warnings of a possible in- 
vasion (WALPOLE, George II, ii. 406), but in 
a letter to him of 13 April he speaks of him 
and his administration in complimentary 
terms (Correspondence, ii, 412). Bedford left 
Treland in May, and resigned his viceroyalty 
in March 1761. 

Atthe coronation of George IIT on 22 Sept. 
~ he officiated as lord high constable. Early 
in the reign he attached himself to Bute, and 
was urgent for the conclusion of the war. 
From time to time he was summoned to the 
council by the peace party as the only man 
who dared to speak firmly in opposition to 
Pitt and Temple. When at a council in 
August Pitt adopted a dictatorial tone, he 
retired, declaring that he would attend no 
more ‘if the rest were not to be permitted 
to alter an iota’ (WaALPoLE, Memoirs of 
George III, i. 54; Correspondence, iii. 36, 
39, 41-2), Pitt having resigned office, Bed- 
ford accepted the privy seal on 25 Nov. 
Equally with Bute he was responsible for 
deceiving Frederick IT of Prussia by keeping 
secret from him the first preliminaries for 
peace (2b. Introd. p. xxi). On6 Feb. 1762 he 
made a motion against the continuance of the 
warin Germany. Bute thought it expedient 
to oppose the motion, which was defeated, 
and Bedford signed a protest against the 
vote (Parl. Debates, xv. 1217). Bute having 
become prime minister, Bedford was ap- 
pointed ambassador to treat for peace with 
France. He set out on his embassy in Sep- 
tember, and was hissed as he passed through 
the streets of London. It is said that the 
chief magistrate of Calais, believing that he 
was a descendant of John, duke of Bedford 
(1889-1435) [see Joun], brother of Henry V, 
complimented him on his coming with far 
different intentions than those of his great 
ancestor (WALPOLE, u.s. p. 151). He con- 
ducted his negotiations with the Due de 
Choiseul and M. de Grimaldi, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris. Immediately on his 
arrival his powers were limited by an order 
that the preliminaries were to be sent home 
for approbation before being signed. The 
reason of this order was that Lord Egremont 
had entered into a discussion with the Duc 
de Nivernois, the French ambassador in 
London, on the ‘projet’ of the treaty. 
Bedford was deeply annoyed, and sent Bute 
a strong remonstrance. When the news of 
the taking of the Havannah arrived, a supple- 
mentary ‘projet’ was sent him, and this 
settled the difficulty between the duke and 
the ministers. Nevertheless Bedford had 
further cause of complaint that the ministers 
meddled in the negotiations by indirect com- 
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munications with Nivernois ( Correspondence, 
ii. 114-20, 126, 187; Wirren, u.s. pp. 497- 
498, 505-6). The preliminaries were signed 
by the duke on 8 Nov. In these he departed 
from his instructions by admitting the 
French to a share in the fisheries in North 
America, He signed the definitive treaty 
at Paris on 10 Feb. 1763. During his resi- 
dence in Paris he suffered much from gout. 

In April, while still residing there, he 
received a letter from Bute announcing his 
resignation and urging him to return to 
England and accept the office of president 
of the council (Correspondence, u.s. p. 225). 
He had an interview with Bute, complained 
of the many marks of ill-will received 
during his embassy, which had endangered 
its success, recommended the admission into 
the government of certain great whig lords, 
refused to take office, and returned to Paris, 
which he did not leave finally until June 
(2b. pp. 227-9). His displeasure with Bute 
and Egremont was strengthened by his 
duchess, who had been offended by Bute and 
the Princess of Wales (WaLPOLB, u.s. i. 206), 
On the death of Egremont in August he 
was again pressed to accede to the ministry. 
He advised the king tosend for Pitt,and made 
overtures to him on his own account, being 
prepared to accept office under Pitt,and on an 
undertaking from the king that Bute shouldbe 
excluded. These overtures failed, and he 
afterwards accused his envoy, John Calcraft 
(1726-1772) [q. v.], of having deceived him. 
The negotiations between the king and Pitt 
also failed. Sandwich and others of his 
party represented to Bedford that, in the 
course of them, Pitt had ‘proscribed’ him 
(cf. Chatham Correspondence, ii. 248-50) ; 
the duke, in a fit of resentment, accepted 
the presidency of the council in an admini- 
stration formed by him, and thence called 
‘the Bedford ministry,’ though George Gren- 
ville remained first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. He took 
office on 9 Sept. on the condition that Bute 
should retire from the king’s councils. 

In the debate on the address in November, 
Bedford spoke in defence of the peace, which 
was censured by Temple, and on 6 Dec. 
made a violent attack on the lord mayor and 
other magistrates of the city with reference 
to the Wilkes riot of three days before. In 
the summer of 1764 he had a short quarrel 
with Grenville, and retired to Woburn. With 
the object of doing mischief to the ministry, 
Horace Walpole published a statement that 
the abolition of vails to servants had been 
set on foot by Bedford and opposed or not 
complied with by the house of Cavendish 
(WaALPots, us. ii. 2-3), In the debate on 
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the regency bill in April 1765 Bedford main- 
tained in opposition to the lord chancellor 
[see Hpntey, Rozert, first Ear or NortH- 
INGTON] that the term ‘royal family’ did not 
include the princess dowager of Wales, and 
finally the princess was excluded from the 
regency; his action in this matter proceeded 
from jealousy of Bute, whom he and his col- 
leagues suspected of having secret influence 
over the king. In May he opposed a bill for 
imposing high duties on Italian silks with 
the object of shutting foreign silks out of Eng- 
land altogether, and was considered to have 
spoken with ‘uncommon harshness’ of the 
Spitalfields weavers (Annual Register, 1765, 
vii, 42). On the 15th the duke was hissed 
and pelted with stones, one of which wounded 
him, as he drove from the House of Lords, 
by a mob of weavers. He showed much 
firmness and self-command, and on reaching 
his house admitted two of the ringleaders to 
an interview. On Friday, the 17th, he re- 
ceived intelligence that an attack would be 
made on his residence, Bedford House, on 
the north side of Bloomsbury Square. A 
troop of horse was sent to defend it, and a 
large party of his friends also garrisoned the 
house. A determined attack was made upon 
it in the evening, two or three soldiers were 
wounded, and the rioters were not finally 
dispersed until the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment. Both the duke and duchess declared 
that the mob had been set on by Bute. 

The king was determined to get rid of his 
ministers, and specially of Bedford, whose 
action on the regency bill had offended 
him. When Bedford and his fellow-ministers 
heard that George III was in communica- 
tion with Pitt on the subject of a new 
ministry, they told him that unless one was 
formed at once they would resign. Bedford, 
believing that the king still acted by Bute’s 
advice, flatly accused him of a breach of his 
word ( Correspondence, p. 280). The Duke of 
Cumberland’s negotiations with Pitt having 
failed, the king was forced to keep his mini- 
sters, and on the 23rd Bedford and the rest 
compelled him to assent to various hard and 
insulting demands as conditions of their re- 
taining office (ADoLPHUS, History, i. 179). 
On 12 June Bedford, in an audience, made a 
long address to the king from notes pre- 
viously prepared, in the course of which he 
presumed to ask whether the king had kept 
his word as to Bute, and treated him, pro- 
bably without designing to do so, with insult, 
The king dismissed his ministers, and Bed- 
ford went out of office on 12 July. He 
paid a short visit to France, and on his re- 
turn went to Bath, where on 5 Noy. he 
wrote a notice to Woodfall, the publisher of 
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the ‘Morning Advertizer,’ complaining of 
insults to himself in the paper, and threaten- 
ing prosecution. On the 11th he was in- 
formed of his election as chancellor of the 
university of Dublin. He was installed in 
person on 9 Sept. 1768, an ode in his honour 
being sung to music composed by Lord Morn- 
ington (Gent. Mag. 1768, pp. 448, 535-6). 
The Rockingham ministry having taken 
office, Bedford on 17 Dec. seconded Lord 
Suffolk’s amendment to the lords’ address 
calling on the government to enforce the 
obedience of the American colonies, and in 
the early part of 1766 opposed the policy of 
the ministers with regard to the colonies, 
and signed the protest against the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. During the course of these 
transactions he and Grenville had an inter- 
view with Bute, arranged by the Duke of 
York, in which the two late ministers appear 
to have sought for an exercise of the influence 
that they believed Bute had over the king, 
to suggest to him that they were ready to 
take office again to help him against the 
Rockingham party. The negotiation failed, 
and Bute seems to have made his two former 
enemies feel the humiliation of their position 
(Correspondence, u.s. pp. 826-9; WALPOLE, 
ws. p. 209). When Pitt was forming an 
administration in July, the duke intimated 
through his son, Lord Tavistock, that he 
would be willing to support him without 
taking office, if he would find places for some 
of his party. Pitt, however, at the time 
slighted this overture (7d. pp. 245, 252; 
Chatham Correspondence, ii. 461). Never- 
theless, while both Chatham (Pitt) and the 
duke were at Bath in the autumn, some com- 
munications passed between them. In No- 
vember Chatham opened formal negotiations 
with Bedford with a view to obtaining the 
support of his party. Bedford’s demands 
for offices and honours for his friends were 
high. The king, who was still deeply dis- 
pleased with him, pronounced them extra- 
vagant, and put an end to the treaty, and 
Bedford went off to Woburn full of wrath. 
On 22 March 1767 he lost his only son, 
Tavistock, who died from the effects of a 
fall while hunting. His grief was for a 
time so violent that his life was believed to 
be in danger, but public business, to which 
he returned very soon, helped him to recover 
himself, and his enemies unjustly reproached 
him with callousness (HumE, Private Corre- 
spondence, pp. 237, 244, 264; Junius, Letter 
Xxili. ii, 214), Chatham having ceased to 
give help to the ministry, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, with the hope of strengthening it, opened 
negotiations in July with the Bedford and 
Rockingham parties. Bedford was willing 
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that Rockingham should form an administra- 
tion on a comprehensive basis, but they failed 
to agree with reference to the American 
colonies, and Bedford refused to assent to 
the demand of the marquis that Conway 
should be secretary of state and leader of 
the House of Commons. Accordingly the 
negotiations fell through (Correspondence, 
us. pp. 865-88 ; Memoirs of Rockingham, ii. 
46-59). In December Grafton again nego- 
tiated with him, and this time successfully. 
Bedford brought his political connection with 
Grenville to an end. He refused to accept 
office for himself; his eyesight was bad. But 
he accepted Grafton’s offers for his friends, 
who were styled ‘the Bloomsbury gang;’ 
some of them received office, and the party 
gave its adhesion to the ministry (WALPOLE, 
ws. i. 100). It was this arrangement that 
drew from ‘Junius’ his ‘ Letter to the Duke 
of Bedford,’ perhaps the most malignant of 
the whole series of his letters (BRoUGHAM, 
Sketches of Statesmen, i. 162 seq.) 

On the 20th Bedford underwent an opera- 
tion for cataract, attended apparently with 
only partial success. From that time he 
took comparatively little part in public 
affairs. His health was not strong, but he 
did not allow it to seclude him either from 
business or amusement; he attended the 
House of Lords, the council, and the court, 
went to the opera, of which he was fond, 
and to public and private entertainments, 
and was active, as he had always been, in the 
management of his estates. While visiting 
Devonshire, where he was lord-lieutenant 
and had large estates, in July 1769, he was 
set upon by a Wilkite mob at Honiton, and 
pelted with stones, having a narrow escape 
from serious injury (Correspondence, iii. 
Introd. p. lxxx; cf. WALPOLE, u.s. pp. 251-2). 
In the spring of 1770 he had asevere illness, 
and appears to have become partially para- 
lysed, but retained his mental faculties ; he 
visited Bath later in the year, and returned 
thence to Woburn in December in a very en- 
feebled state. He died on 15 Jan. 1771, and 
was buried at Chenies. b 

In private life Bedford was affectionate 
and warm-hearted, fond of sport, and the 
ordinary avocations of a landed proprietor. 
The accusations of parsimony brought against 
him appear to have been unfair; though 
prudent in business and not given to extra- 
vagance, he was not deficient in liberality, 
nor even in magnificence when occasion de- 
manded, as during his residence in Ireland. 
Hot-tempered, proud, and with an inordi- 
nately high opinion of himself, he sometimes 
spoke without regard for the feelings of 
others. 
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spirited, and courageous. His intellect was 
good, and he had plenty of common-sense, 
His speeches, so far as they are extant, though 
seldom eloquent and often wrongheaded, 
show knowledge and apprehension of the 
subjects under debate. But he owed his in- 
fluence in politics rather to his rank and 
vast wealth than to any personal qualities. 
In several of the political negotiations into 
which he entered he appears as offering his 
support at the price of places and honours. 
This was characteristic of the time and of 
the great whig families, among whom politics 
were matters of party and connection rather 
than of principle. His demands were on 
behalf of his party, who urged their claims 
upon him, Obstinate and ungovernable as 
his temper was, he was constantly governed / 
by others, by his wife, his friends, and his 
followers, and, unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, he chose his friends badly, and was sur- 
rounded by a group of greedy and unscrupu- 
lous political adherents. 

By his first wife, Lady Diana Spencer, who 
died on 27 Sept. 1735, he had one son, who 
died on the day of his birth. He married 
his second wife, Gertrude Leveson-Gower, 
eldest daughter of John, earl Gower, in April 
1737 ; she died on1 July 1794, By her the 
duke had two sons and a daughter. The 
younger son died in infancy, and the daugh- 
ter, Caroline, born on 6 Jan. 1748, married, 
on 23 Aug. 1762, George Spencer, duke of 
Marlborough. The elder son, Francis, styled 
Marquis of Tavistock, born 26 Sept. 1739, 
married, in 1764, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Keppel, second earl of Albe- 
marle, and died 22 March 1767, leaving issue, 
of whom the eldest son, Francis [q. v.], 
succeeded his grandfather as fifth Duke of 
Bedford. 

Jervis and Gainsborough painted the duke’s 
portrait. That by Gainsborough, dated 1764, 
was copied by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and en- 
graved in his ‘ Oorrespondence,’ vol, i., and 
by 8S. W. Reynolds (WIFFEN). 


[Correspondence of John, fourth duke of Bed- 
ford, ed. Lord John Russell, cited as ‘Corre- 
spondence’; Wiffen’s Hist. Memoirs of the 
House of Russell; Hervey’s Memoirs, ed.1884; 
Barrow’s Life of Anson; Ballantyne’s Life of 
Carteret ; Coxe’s Pelham Administration ; Chat- 
ham Corr.; Albemarle’s Memoirs of Rocking- 
ham ; Hume’s Private Corresp. ed. 1820; Junius’s 
Letters (Bohn) ; Brougham’s Sketches of States- 
men, ed. 1845; Parl. Hist.; Annual Register ; 
Almon’s Political Register; Lecky’s Hist. of 
England ; Adolphus’s Hist. of England ; Collins's 
Peerage, ed. Brydges; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 
Walpole’s Memoirs of Geo. I, ed. 1822, of Geo. 
III, ed. Barker, and Letters, ed. 1880; Chester- 
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field’s Works, ed. Bradshaw; Stanhope’s Hist. 
of England, ed, 1853. The last three take an 
unfavourable view of Bedford. ] W. 4H. 


RUSSELL, JOHN (1745-1806), portrait- 
painter, born on 29 March 1745 at 32 High 
Street, Guildford, was the son of John Rus- 
sell, book and print seller of Guildford, and 
five times mayor of that town; the father 
was something of an artist, and drew and 
published two views of Guildford. Russell 
was educated at the Guildford grammar 
school, and soon showed a strong inclination 
for art. In 1759 he gained a premium at 
the Society of Arts. At anearly age he was 
apprenticed by his father to Francis Cotes 
{a. v.], who lived in Cavendish Square, Lon- 

on. When nineteen years of age he be- 
came strongly affected by the religious views 
of the methodists, and was ‘converted,’ as 
he records on the title-page of his diary, ‘at 
about half an hour after seven in the even- 
ing’ of 30 Sept.1764. His evangelical ardour 
caused disputes with his master and his own 
family. At home or abroad, in season and 
out of season, he never ceased from preach- 
ing and disputation. He endeavoured to 
convert as well as paint his sitters, and, while 
staying with Lord Montague at Cowdray 
House in 1767, he not only annoyed the 
household, but excited such ill-feeling among 
the many Roman catholics of the neighbour- 
hood that, on his return journey, he was 
refused accommodation at all the inns at 
Midhurst. He was shortly afterwards, in 
1768, the cause of a riot at Guildford. 
He was now practising art in London on 
his own account, lodging at Mr. Haley’s, 
watchmaker, John Street, Portland Street, 
and he formed the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated Dr. William Dodd [q. v.], whose por- 
trait (now in the National Portrait Gallery) 
he painted in 1768. He was introduced to 
Selina, countess of Huntingdon [see Hast- 
Ings, SELINA], who tried in vain to induce 
him to give up painting and go to her col- 
lege at Trevecca. On 5 Feb. 1770 he mar- 
ried Hannah Faden (one of the daughters 
of a print and map seller at Charing Cross), 
whom he had ‘converted.’ They lived at 
No. 7 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
whither he had moved (2 Jan. 1770). 

By this time he had obtained some repu- 
tation by his portraits in coloured crayons. 
All the pictures mentioned here were, unless 
otherwise stated, produced in that medium. 
He formed his style of crayon-painting on 
that of Rosalba Carriera, whose pictures of 
‘The Seasons’ he purchased of the artist. 
In 1768 he exhibited three portraits at the 
Incorporated Society of Artists (two in oil 
and one in crayon), and in 1769 had sent 


‘Micoe and her son Tootac’ (Esquimaux 
Indians, brought over by Commodore, after- 
wards Sir Hugh, Palliser) to the first exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. In May of the 
next year he painted a portrait of George 
Whitefield, and in December obtained the 
gold medal of the academy for a large figure 
of ‘Aquarius’ (now belonging to Mr. H. Webb 
of Wimbledon, who married one of the ar- 
tist’s grandchildren). In 1770 he painted 
William Wilberforce, the philanthropist, then 
eleven years old. The picture is nowin the 
National Portrait Gallery. In 1771 he exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy a portrait in oils 
of Charles Wesley, which is now atthe Wesley 
Centenary Hall in Bishopsgate Street. In 
1772 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and painted the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon in pastel, for the orphan home in Geor- 
gia. This was a symbolic picture, and was 
lost on its voyage out; but it was engraved. 
He afterwards painted her in oil, and this 
picture is at Cheshunt College. In the fol- 
lowing year (1773) he painted John Wesley. 
This portrait and that of Whitefield are lost, 
but they were both engraved, the Whitefield 
by Watson and the Wesley by Bland. Though 
his religion appears to have become less mili- 
tant after his marriage, hisdiary bears witness 
to his anxiety with regard to his spiritual 
welfare. He not only would not work on 
Sunday, but he would allow no one to enter 
his painting-room. He was afraid to go out 
to dinner on account of the loose and blas- 
phemous conversation which he might hear. 
He was on good terms with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with whom he dined at the academy, 
the Dilettanti Society, and the Literary Club 
(now The Club), but he records that on these 
or other festive occasions he always left 
early. 

In 1788, after twelve years’ waiting, he 
was elected a royal academician, and drew 
an admirable portrait of Sir Joseph Banks 
in crayons. This and other portraits of the 
family (Banks’s mother, his sister, and his 
wife) are among his finest works. In 1789 
he moved to No. 21 Newman Street, where 
he resided till his death. In this year he 
received a commission from George III to 
paint Dr. Willis, and the king was so pleased 
with the picture (in crayons) that he com- 
manded him to paint the queen and the 
prince of Wales. The picture of the queen 
was exhibited in 1790, in the catalogue of 
which year Russell is styled ‘ Painter to the 
King and the Prince of Wales.’ In the 
following year appeared a portrait of the 
prince and another of ‘Smoaker the Prince 
of Wales’s Bather at Brighton’ (a commis~ 
sion from the prince), and also a portrait of 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert. In the catalogue of 1792 
he is styled ‘ Painter to the King and Prince 
of Wales, also to the Duke of York,’ and in 
this year exhibited a second portrait of the 
prince of Wales, this time in his uniform as 
president of the Kentish bowmen. In 1796 he 
pt the princess of Wales with the infant 

rincess Charlotte on her knees, which was 
sent as a present to the Duchessof Brunswick, 
and he exhibited a portrait of ‘Martha Gunn, 
a celebrated bathing woman of Brighton,’ a 
commission from the prince of Wales, and a 
companion tothe‘Smoaker.’ Of theroyal por- 
traits executed by Russell there remain four 
of the Duke of York and one of the Duchess 
of Brunswick, which are the property of the 
crown; the rest, though they were engraved, 
have disappeared, but the portraits of 
‘Smoaker’and Martha Gunn are still at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

At this period Russell was in easy circum- 
stances. A small freehold estate in Dorking 
was left him in 1781 by a cousin named 
Sharp. In 1786 he had 600/. a year, and in 
1789 he records his income as 1,000/., ‘and 
probably on the increase.’ He appears to have 
been well employed as long as he lived, and 
to have commanded about the same prices 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds. Despite, however, 
royal patronage, henever became afashionable 
painter, and among his sitters will be found 
few of the notabilities of the day who were 
unconnected with the throne orthe pulpit. In 
the latter part of his life he spent much of 
his time in Yorkshire, especially at Leeds, 
where he had many friends and executed 
some of his best works. In his own opinion 
his finest picture (1796) was a group of Mrs. 
Jeans and her two sons, now at Shorwell 
Vicarage, Isle of Wight, which has been en- 
graved under the title of ‘ Mother’s Holiday.’ 
Among his portraits, interesting for their 
subjects, are: Philip Stanhope, the son of 
Lord Chesterfield ; John Bacon, the sculptor; 
Bartolozzi, the engraver ; Cowper, the poet ; 
William Wilberforce, the philanthropist 
(1801); Admiral Bligh of the Bounty ; Mrs. 
Jordan, Mrs. Siddons; the Rev. John Newton 
of Olney (in the possession of the Church 
Missionary Society); the Earl of Exeter and 
a group of his three children by the ‘dairy- 
maid’ countess; Jack Bannister and John 
Palmer, the actors (both at the Garrick Club) ; 
Sir James Smith, founder of the Linnean 
Society (in the possession of the society) ; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Robert Merry 
(Della Crusca). He painted also a few fancy 
pieces, mostly of children. One of them, ‘Girl 
with Cherries,’ is in the Louvre. Several 

ortraits and pictures were painted for Dr. 
Robert James Thornton, and were engraved 
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for Thornton’s ‘ Illustrations of the Sexual 
System of Linnzus’ (1799). The portraits 
include those of Dr. J. E. Smith and A. B. 
Bourke, which now belong to the Linnean 
Society. 

_Of the few pictures painted by Russell in 
oil, the best are: ‘Mrs. Plowden and Chil- 
dren,’ Charles Wesley, Samuel Wesley when 
a boy, and the Rey. J. Chandler when a boy, 
in cricketing costume. 

In 1772 Russell published ‘The Elements 
of Painting with Crayons,’ a second and en- 
larged edition of which appeared in 1777. 
He also wrote two essays for Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds (now in the British Museum in the 
Ward collection of manuscripts). One is on 
‘Prosaic Numbers, or Rhythm in Prose,’ and 
the other on ‘Taste.’ They are stilted in 
style and full of platitudes. He is said to 
have written three short articles in the‘ Hvan- 
gelical Magazine,’ of which he was one of 
the original committee. 

Russell was also an astronomer, and was 
introduced, about 1784, to Sir William Her- 
schel, whose portrait, painted by Russell, is 
at Littlemore, Oxford. He made, with the 
assistance of his daughter, a lunar map, 
which he engraved on two plates which 
formed a globe showing the visible surface 
of the moon. Ittooktwenty years to finish, 
and is now in the Radcliffe observatory of 
Oxford. He also invented an apparatus for 
exhibiting the phenomena of the moon, which 
he called ‘ Selenographia.’ One of these is at 
the Radcliffe observatory, and another be- 
came the property of Mr. F.H. Webb. An 
explanatory pamphlet, with a folding plate 
and another illustration, was printed by W. 
Faden in 1797; and a further pamphlet was 
issued after his death by his son William. 

Russell kept his diary in the Byrom sys- 
tem of shorthand; it ends on 4 Jan. 1801. 
In 1808 he became deaf after an attack of 
cholera, in 1804 his father died, and in 1806 
he went to Hull, where he was visited by 
Kirke White. He died of typhus fever on 
20 April 1806, and was buried under the choir 
of Holy Trinity, Hull. 

Russell was a constant exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy from 1769 to 1805, and three 
of his pictures were sent to the exhibition of 
1806. Altogether 332 works of his appeared 
on the academy walls, and he executed from 
seven to eight hundred portraits. Many of 
these are missing, probably on account of the 
material (crayon), which, though permanent 
when well treated, is easily destroyed beyond 
repair. : 

Of his twelve sons, WittiAM RvSSELL 
(1780-1870), exhibited portraits at the Royal 
Academy from 1805 to 1809. The National 
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Portrait Gallery contains a portrait of Judge 
Bailey by him. He was ordained in 1809, 
and gave up painting. He was forty years 
rector of Shepperton, Middlesex, and died on 
14 Sept. 1870. 

(John Russell, R.A., by George C. William- 
son (with an introduction by Lord Ronald Gower), 
is based on his diary, supplemented by that of 
John Bacon, jun., son of John Bacon the sculp- 
tor, who was one of Russell’s most intimate 
friends. | 


RUSSELL, JOHN, D.D. (1787-1863), 
master of the Charterhouse, born in 1787, 
was son of John Russell (d. 26 April 1802), 
rector of Helmdon, Northamptonshire, and 
Ilmington, Warwickshire. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse school, where he was 
gold medallist in 1801, and matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, on 3 May 1803. 
He graduated B.A. in 1806 and M.A. in 1809, 
took holy orders in 1810, and was appointed 
head master of the Charterhouse in 1811. 
Under his administration the school became 
extremely popular. In 1824 he had 480 boys 
under him. Among his pupils were George 
Grote, Sir Henry Havelock, and Thackeray, 
who immortalised the school as Grey Friars 
in the pages of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘The New- 
comes,’ and other of his works, and outlined 
Russell’s portrait in the stern but wise head 
master ‘ of our time.’ 

In 1827 Russell was made a prebendary 
and afterwards canon residentiary of Can- 
terbury, and resigned the head-mastership 
in 1832, on being presented to the rectory of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. He was president 
of Sion College in 1845 and 1846, and was 
treasurer of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and a capable administrator 
of other societies. He held St. Botolph’s 
rectory until his death, at the Oaks, Canter- 
bury, on 3 June 1863. A Latin inscription 
to his memory, and that of two sons, is 
placed in the Charterhouse chapel. 

By his wife, Mary Augusta, born Lloyd, a 
cousin of Charles Lloyd ({q.v.], bishop of Ox- 
ford, Russell had four sons—John (d. 1836), 
Francis, William, and Arthur (d. 1828)—and 
two daughters: Augusta, wife of the Rev. 
G. Bridges More; and Mary, wife of General 
Hutchinson. 

He published ‘The History of Sion Col- 
lege,’ London, 1859, 8vo, and edited for the 
first time ‘The Ephemerides’ of Isaac Casau- 
bon [q. v.], with a Latin preface and notes, 
2 vols. Oxford, 1850, 8vo. 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, p. 1237; 
Register of Charterhouse Chapel, Harl. Soe. 
Publ. xviii. 71, 88; Mozley’s Reminiscences, i. 
162,170, &c.; Times, 5 June 1863.] : 
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RUSSELL JOHN, Viscount AMBERLEY 
(1842-1876), eldest son of John, first earl 
Russell [q. v. ], by his second wife, was born on 
10 Dec. 1842. He was educated at Harrow, 
Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he went into residence in 1862, but did 
not graduate. Returned as a liberal to par- 
liament for Nottingham on 11 May 1866, he 
made a promising maiden speech in the debate 
on the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Reform Bill of the following year (25 March); 
but on the dissolution of 1868 he declined to 
stand again for Nottingham, unsuccessfully 
contested south Devonshire, and retired from 
public life. He died of bronchitis at his seat, 
Ravenscroft, near Chepstow, on 9 Jan. 1876, 
and was buried at Chenies. 

He married, on 8 Nov. 1869, at Alderley, 
Cheshire, Katharine Louisa (d.28 June 1874), 
sixth daughter of Edward John,second baron 
Stanley of Alderley, by whom he had, with 
other issue, John Francis Stanley, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1878 as second 
Earl Russell. ; 

Amberley held advanced views in religious 
matters, and in ‘An Analysis of Religious 
Belief’ (London, 1876, 2 vols. 8vo) made a 
somewhat crude attempt to disengage the 
universal and permanent from the particular 
and transitory elements in religion. He was 
also author of a paper‘On Clerical Subscrip- 
tion in the Church of England’ (reprinted 
from the‘ North British Review’), Edinburgh, 
1864; London, 1865. 


[G.E. C.[okayne]’s Complete Peerage; Burke’s 
Peerage; Ann. Reg. 1876, 11. 129; Atheneum, 
1 July 1876.] J.M. RB. 


RUSSELL, Lorp JOHN, first Harn 
RusseLt (1792-1878), statesman, born at 
Hertford Street, Westminster, on 18 Aug. 
1792, was third son of Joun RossELt, sixth 
Dvuxe oF Beprorp (1766-1839). 

The father, second son of Francis Russell, 
marquis of Tavistock (1739-1767), and grand- 
son of John Russell, fourth duke [q. v.], was 
an officer of the Bedfordshire militia from 
1778 to 1781, and ensign in the 8rd regiment 
of footguards from 18 March 1788 to 9 April 
1785. But in early life he turned his atten- 
tion to politics. He was a parliamentary 
reformer and a member of the Society of 
Friends of the People, to which Sheridan and 
Erskine, Rogers and Whitbread, Mackintosh 
and Grey belonged. Under thename of Lord 
John Russell he in 1788 entered the House 
of Commons as one of the members for Tavis- 
tock, in succession to Richard Rigby [q. v. | 
He sat for this constituency till2 March 1802, 
when, on the death of his elder brother, 
Francis Russell, fifth duke[q.v.], he succeeded 
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to the dukedom. On 12 Feb. 1806 he was 
created a privy councillor, and took office as 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland in the administra- 
tion of ‘all the talents.’ He resigned with his 
colleagues on 19 April 1807. Thenceforth he 
took little part in political life, chiefly resid- 
ing at Woburn, and devoting himself to the 
improvement of his property in Bedfordshire, 
Devonshire, and London. In 1830 he rebuilt 
Covent Garden market at a cost of 40,000/. 
Like his brother, he interested himself in agri- 
culture, and continued for some years the 
famous sheep-shearings at Woburn. In 1811 
G. Garrard, A.R.A., painted a well-known 
picture of the ceremony, with portraits of the 
duke and the chief agriculturists of the day; 
an engraving of the picture was very popular. 
He was long president of the Smithfield 
Club, and became in 1838 a governor of the 
newly founded Agricultural Society, and one 
of the first vice-presidents. From 1813 to 
1815 he was in Italy, and formed a notable 
collection of statuary, paintings, and other 
works of art, which found a home at Wo- 
burn, andaredescribed in the‘ Woburn A bbey 
Marbles’ (1822, fol.) He helped to effect 
the drainage operations of the ‘Bedford 
Level ’—works which were directed by Tel- 
ford and the Rennies. The duke was alsoan 
enthusiastic naturalist, He made valuable 
experiments upon the nutritive qualities of 
grasses, and under his direction George Sin- 
clair (1786-1834) [q.v.] published in 1816 
his ‘Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis.’ _Sub- 
sequently the duke turned his attention to 
the cultivation at Woburn of heaths, willows, 
pines, and shrubs, and catalogues of specimens 
planted at Woburn were published under his 
direction as ‘ Hortus Ericeeus Woburnensis’ 
(1825), ‘Salictum W oburnense’ (1829), ‘ Pine- 
tum Woburnense’ (1839), and ‘ Hortus Wo- 
burnensis, describing six thousand ornamen- 
tal plants and shrubs (see ERNEST CLARKE’S 
Agriculture and the House of Russell). He 
was created K.G. on 26 Nov. 1830. He died 
at the Doune of Rothie-Murchus, Perthshire, 
on 20 Oct. 1839, and was buried at Chenies 
on 14 Noy. His portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and by Sir George Hayter. 
He was twice married: first, on 25, March 
1786, to Georgiana Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of George Byng, fourth viscount Torring- 
ton; she died on 11 Oct. 1801, leaving three 
sons—Francis, seventh duke; George William 
[q. v.]; and Lord John, the statesman. He 
married, secondly, on 23 June 1803, Georgiana 
(d. 1853), fifth daughter of Alexander Gor- 
don, fourth duke of Gordon; by her he had 
seven sons and three daughters. 

Lord John—a seven months’ child—in- 
herited his mother’s delicacy of constitu- 
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tion. He was her favourite child, and always 
cherished the love for her which absorbed 
him in youth (SpmNcER WaALpoLs, i, 4), 
He was first sent to what he termed ‘a 
very bad private school,’ kept at Sunbury 
by Dr. Moore. On his birthday in 1803 he 
began to write a diary. In September 1803 
he was sent to Westminster School, and 
was fag to Lord Tavistock, his eldest brother, 
who reproached himself in after life for 
having been a hard taskmaster, and thought 
this ‘the greatest sin he had to answer for.’ 
Being a delicate boy and unable to endure 
the rough fare and treatment, Lord John was 
taken from school in 1804. His education 
was continued under a tutor, Dr. Cartwright, 
at Woburn Abbey. He was diligent at his 
lessons, and he amused himself by writing 
verses and a farce called ‘ Perseverance, or 
Allin All.” He performed in amateur thea- 
tricals; he wrote prologues to plays and 
spoke them, and often visited the theatres. 
Between 1805 and 1808 he was the pupil 
of Mr. Smith, vicar of Woodnesborough, near 
Sandwich. His health was not robust. 
Among the many visits which he never for- 
got was one to Fox and his wife in June 1806, 
when Fox was secretary for foreign affairs. 
He was barely fourteen when he wrote in his 
‘Diary’: ‘What a pity that he who steals 
a penny loaf should be hung, whilst he 
who steals thousands of the public money 
should be acquitted!’ (Life, 1.22) In the 
same year Lord John went to Ireland to 
stay at Dublin Castle with his father, who 
was lord-lieutenant. The following year his 
father took him on a trip through Scotland, 
and there he madetheacquaintance of Walter 
Scott, whom he terms in his ‘ Diary’ ‘ the 
minstrel of the nineteenth century,’ and who 
acted as his guide to the ruined abbey at 
Melrose. A quarter of a century afterwards 
Scott halted in London on his return from 
Italy to Abbotsford; his hours were num- 
bered; it was erroneously supposed that 
pecuniary distress had aggravated his illness, 
and Lord John Russell, who was then in 
the government, sent a message delicately 
offering an advance from the treasury of 
any sum that might be required for Scott’s 
relief. 

Lord and Lady Holland took Lord John 
with them when they journeyed to Portugalin 
1808. In their company he visited Lisbon, 
Seville, and Cadiz, and returned home in the 
summer of 1809, Thereupon Russell was sent 
by his father to the university of Edinburgh, 
He would have preferred Cambridge. He 
studied at Edinburgh from the autumn of 
1809 till the summer of 1812, being lodged 
in the house of Professor John Playfair[q. v.], 
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to whose counsel he expressed deep indebted- 
ness. In addition to attending lectures in the 
university, he was an active member of the 
Speculative Society, reading essays before it 
and taking part in discussions, thereby train- 
ing himself for a political career. He revisited 
the Peninsula in 1810, when he was the guest 
of his brother, Lord George William, at Isla 
de Leon. He also acquired experience as 
captain in the Bedfordshire militia, to which 
he was appointed in 1813, and his military 
training proved as serviceable to him as it 
was to Gibbon. At the same time he de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature. George 
Ticknor, who met him in 1819, wrote: ‘ Lord 
John is a young man ofa good deal of literary 
knowledge and taste, from whose acquain- 
tance I have had much pleasure’ (Life, 
Letters, and Journals, i. 270). 

In 1812 Russell again visited the conti- 
nent; he saw Wellington at Burgos and 
Cadiz, and in 18138 at his headquarters in 
the Pyrenees. Being at Florence in 1814, 
he found an opportunity of crossing to Elba, 
where he had an interview with Bonaparte, 
and inferred that he did not despair of re- 
Se isa power (see Introduction to Speeches, 
i, 7-12). 

While abroad in July 1813, being still a 
month under age, he was elected by his 
father’s directions member of parliament for 
the family borough of Tavistock. In ac- 
cordance with the traditions of his family, 
he was returned in the whig interest. His 
maiden speech was delivered on 12 May 
1814 in support of an address to the prince 
regent against forcing Norway to unite with 
Sweden, and he voted in the small minority 
which favoured the Norwegians. His re- 
marks were not reported. He spoke for the 
second time on 14 July, when he opposed 
the Alien Act Repeal Bill. On 26 Feb. 1817 
Lord John made his first notable speech in 
parliament in opposing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. Shortly afterwards, 
owing to weak health, he applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, his place being filled by 
Lord Robert Spencer, who was elected on 
12 March. He was re-elected for Tavistock 
on 18 June 1818, and on 14 Dec. 1819 he 
delivered the first of his many speeches on 
parliamentary reform. Yet, in his earliest as 
in his latest years, literature had as many 
attractions for him as politics. He prepared 
at this period, among other works, biogra- 
phies of members of his family; a tale, en- 
titled ‘The Nun of Arrouca’ (1822); ‘Don 
Carlos’ (1822), a tragedy; ‘ Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe’ (1824); and a translation 
of the Fifth Book of the Odyssey (1827). 
His writings first made his name familiar to 
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the public, and the readers of his books be- 
came curious to read his speeches. 

At the general election of 1820 Russell was 
returned for Huntingdonshire. Thenceforth 
for twelve years he mainly devoted him- 
self to pressing parliamentary reform on the 
attention of the house. He made the sub- 
ject his own, and treated it in a spirit that 

e thought would have won the approval 
of Fox. As far as electoral reform was con- 
cerned, he soon became the recognised leader 
of the whigs, excluding Lord Grenville’s 
adherents. The disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound in 1821 wasas much due to his efforts 
as to its own corruption. He moved in the 
House of Commons, on 25 April 1822, ‘ that 
the present state of representation of the 
peoplein parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of the House,’ and, though the 
majority against his motion was 105, his 
speech was admitted to be an admirable pre- 
sentation of facts and arguments. Moore was 
present, and noted in his ‘ Diary’ (ii. 346) 
that Lord John’s speech was excellent, ‘full 
of good sense and talent, and, though occupy- 
ing nearly three hours in the delivery, lis- 
tened to throughout with the profoundest 
attention.’ His next legislative effort was a 
bill for the discovery and suppression of 
bribery at elections, which was read a first 
and second time without a division in 1826, 
but was abandoned owing to the govern- 
ment declaring that they would oppose it. 
At the general election of that year he was 
defeated in Huntingdonshire, but in De- 
cember he was returned for the Irish borough 
of Bandon on the nomination of the Duke 
of Devonshire. On 26 Feb. 1828 he moved 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, a motion which, as he said, had not 
been made since Fox made it in 1790. 
Brougham powerfully supported and Sir 
Robert Peel, Huskisson, and Palmerston op- 
posed him, yet he carried his motion by the 
unexpected and decisive majority of forty- 
four. After a bill giving effect to it had passed 
the commons, Lord Holland took charge of 
it in the House of Lords, from which it 
emerged with little mutilation, and became 
law on 28 April. This measure was suc- 
ceeded by the Catholic Relief Bill, which 
Lord John cordially supported, and which 
was added to the statute-book on 13 April 
1829, 

The death of George IV, on 26 June 1830, 
was followed bya general election, at which 
Lord John was a candidate for Bedford ; yet, 
despite his father’s influence, he lost the 
election by one vote. His defeat was due to 
the Wesleyans, who had taken offence at 
some remarks of his on prayer. The ad- 
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ministration presided over by the Duke of 
Wellington resigned on 16 Nov., and the 
whigs succeeded to power for the first time 
since 1806, with Karl Grey as premier, 
Though not in parliament, the office of pay- 
master-general of the forces was offered to 
Lord John (without a seat in the cabinet) and 
accepted; a vacancy being made at Tavistock, 
the electors returned him as one of their re- 
presentatives on 27 Nov. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Durham and he, in concert with Sir 
James Graham and Lord Duncannon, were 
constituted a committee on behalf of the go- 
vernment to draft a measure of parliamentary 
reform. He was entrusted, although not a 
member of the cabinet, with the task of ex- 
plaining the Government Reform Bill to the 
House of Commons, and of moving its first 
reading, which he did on 31 March 1831. His 
speech on this occasion formed an epoch in 
his career. His popularity throughout the 
country dates from its delivery. 

After seven days’ debate the bill was read 
a first time; on 22 March the second reading 
was carried by a majority of one; on 18 April 
the ministry were in a minority of eight on 
the debate in committee; after a second ad- 
verse vote they resigned; but, as their re- 
signation was not accepted by the king, they 
appealed to the country. . Lord John was the 
hero of the hour. When he went to Devon- 
shire for re-election crowds flocked to see him, 
and Sydney Smith, in his humorous way, in- 
formed Lady Holland that ‘ the people along 
the road were very much disappointed by his 
smallness. I told them he was much larger 
before the bill was thrown out, but was re- 
duced by excessive anxiety about the people. 
This brought tears into their eyes’ (Memorr 
of Sydney Smith, ii. 321). The general elec- 
tion gave the reformers an increased majo- 
rity. Lord John was re-elected for Tavis- 
tock (30 April), and he was also elected for 
the southern division of Devon (10 May), for 
which he decided to sit. Early in June he 
was admitted to the cabinet, still retaining 
the office of paymaster of the forces. Onthe 
24th he introduced the Reform Bill for the 
second time ; it passed through the commons 
on 22 Sept. On 7 Oct. it was rejected by the 
lords. On 12 Dec. he introduced it into the 
lower house for the third time. An adverse 
vote on 7 May 1832 in the House of Lords 
caused the resignation of himselfand his col- 
leagues; but as Sir Robert Peel could not 
form a ministry they were reinstated, and the 
Reform Bill wasread a third timein the House 
of Lords on the 4th and received the royal 
assent on 7 June. Lord John’s popularity 
was at its zenith. Even the radicals, who 
hated the whigs, were disposed to make an 
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exception in hisfavour. Replying to Thomas 
Attwood, who had sent him an address from 
Birmingham, in which he was thanked and 
the opposition of the peers was denounced, 
he said: ‘It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the voice of a 
nation.’ These words were repeated again 
and again, and they materially helped to 
weaken the resistance to the Reform Bill. 
The first reformed parliament met on 
29 Jan. 1833, when the government ma- 
jority was 315, The ministry set to work 
to pass many important measures. On 
25 Feb. 1834 Russell introduced into the 
House of Commons the Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill to enable dissenting ministers to celebrate 
marriages in places of worship licensed for 
that purpose, while retaining the publication 
of banns in church. But it failed to satisfy 
the dissenters, and was for the time laid aside 
(ERsKINE May, Const. Hist. iii. 190). But 
Ireland was, as usual, the chief difficulty, 
and on this subject there were serious dis- 
sensions in the cabinet. Russell had visited 
that country in the autumn of 1833, and 
came back opposed to the coercive measures 
of Stanley, then chief secretary. These dif- 
ferences became acute on the introduction of 
the Irish Tithe Bill in 1834, which failed to 
satisfy either O’Connell or the radicals. On 
the second reading of the bill Russell de- 
clared that the revenues of the Irish church 
were larger than was necessary for the 
religiousand moral instruction of itsmembers 
or for the stability of the church itself (Han- 
sard, xxi. 620). This declaration made a 
great impression; it was quite at variance 
with the views of Stanley and the less 
advanced section of the cabinet. In Stanley’s 
words, ‘Johnny had upset the coach!’ and 
Stanley, together with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Ripon, and Sir James Graham, re- 
signed office. A few days later Russell stated 
that Irish church reform was the principle 
on which the existence of the government 
depended ; and the vigour with which he 
defended this principle greatly strengthened 
his influence with the radicals. In July 
Lord Grey resigned, and was succeeded by 
Lord Melbourne ; and in November Lord 
Althorp, the leader of the House of Commons, 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father. The vacant leadership was offered to 
Lord John Russell; the king, however, 
strongly objected, and took the occasion sum- 
marily to dismiss his ministry (15 Nov.) 
Peel succeeded in forming an administra- 
tion, parliament was dissolved, and the con- 
servatives returned with largely increased 
numbers (278 to 380 liberals). Russell was 
now the recognised leader of the whigs in 
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the House of Commons, but it was no easy 
task to bring into line the majority behind 
him, consisting as it did of ‘old’ whigs, 
radicals, and Irish members. At a meeting 
held at Lord Lichfield’s house in February 
1835 an agreement, called the ‘ Lichfield 
House compact,’ was arrived at between 
O’Connell and the whigs without Russell’s 
knowledge (WALPOLE, i. 219-23); and in 
the same month Russell gained the first 
victory over the government by carrying the 
election of James Abercromby [q. v.] to the 
speakership over Manners-Sutton, the mini- 
sterial candidate. Peel’s government thence- 
forward suffered frequent defeats, and, in 
the contest with Peel, Russell developed 
qualities of which he had before given no 
evidence. ‘ He possesses,’ wrote Charles 
Gore, ‘all the temper and tact of Lord 
Althorp, with ten thousand times his elo- 
quence and power.’ On 30 March he pro- 
posed a motion that the house should resolve 
itself into a committee to consider the re- 
venues of the Irish church; on 3 April it 
was carried by a majority of thirty-three, 
and on the 8th Peel resigned. 

Melbourne now took office, with Russell as 
home secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons. On offering himself for re-elec- 
tion for South Devon he was defeated by 
627 votes, but a seat was at once found for 
him at Stroud. The position of the govern- 
ment was difficult; the king abhorred all 
his ministers, but hated Lord John worst 
of all, and was delighted at his defeat in 
South Devon (GRBYILLB, ili. 265). A ma- 
jority in the House of Lords led by Lord 

yndhurst was no less hostile; in the 
commons Sir Robert Peel headed a powerful 
opposition; and the support of the radicals 
and O’Connell, whom Russell desired to see 
in office, was not to be depended on. The 
first measure of the government was the 
Muncipal Corporations Bill, the conduct of 
which devolved almost entirely on Russell. 
It was carried without material alteration 
by large majorities in the commons, but 
underwent radical changes in the House of 
Lords. Inthe conflict which ensued between 
the two houses, the lords, on the advice of 
Peel and Wellington, yielded the more 
important matters in dispute, and the bill 
became law on 7 Sept. Its effect was to 
place municipal government once more on a 
popular basis in all the large towns, Lon- 
don excepted (ERsKINE May, iii. 278-86). 
Other reforms of which Russell was the 
principal author in the session of 1836 were 
the commutation of tithes into a rent charge 
upon land, the establishment of a civil regi- 
stration of births, marriages, and deaths, and 
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the legalisation of the marriage of dissenters 
in their own chapels. In the same session 
Russell introduced three measures dealing 
with the church: one equalising the bishops’ 
incomes, combining some old sees and con- 
stituting some new ones; another applying 
the surplus income of capitular establish- 
ments to the general purposes of the church ; 
and a third discouraging pluralities. The 
first of these measures passed in 1836; the 
two others became law in 1838 and 1839, 
In 1837 Lord John diminished the number 
of offences to which capital punishment was 
applicable, and he introduced a bill for the 
reform of the poor law, and an Irish muni- 
cipal bill; but the progress of this legislation 
was stopped by the death of William IV and 
the consequent dissolution of parliament. 

The general election resulted in further 
conservative gains, Russell’s supporters num- 
bered 340, the opposition numbered 313, and 
five were doubtful. Russell tried to per- 
suade Melbourne to admit some of the more 
advanced members of the party into the 
cabinet, and to make the ballot an open 
question, instead of requiring all ministers 
to vote against it. Melbourne refused and 
Russell acquiesced in his decision. In his 
speech on the address (November 1837) he 
declared that it was impossible for him to 
take part in further measures of electoral 
reform. This declaration earned for him the 
hostility of the radicals and the nickname of 
‘Finality Jack.’ Lateron he denied having 
used the word ‘finality’ in the sense attri- 
buted tohim. The outbreak of the Canadian 
rebellion compelled Russell to propose the 
suspension of the constitution of Lower 
Canada in 1838; and he subsequently carried 
a bill of indemnity to cover the acts of Lord 
Durham’s government [see Lampton, JoHN 
GeoreE]. In spite of this interruption to 
domestic legislation, Russell introduced a 
bill establishing reformatories for juvenile 
offenders, an Irish poor-law bill, and tithes 
bill without the appropriation clause, on 
which he had previously insisted; these bills 
became law during 1838. 

Meanwhile Glenelg’s administration of 
the colonial office [see Grant, CHaREs] 
was giving serious dissatisfaction, and on 
2 Feb. 1839 Russell threatened to resign 
unless some change were made. Normanby 
became colonial secretary, but in April the 
government had a majority of only five on 
the question of suspending the constitution 
of Jamaica, and the cabinet resigned. Peel 
was summoned, but declined to form an 
administration on hearing that the queen 
wished to retain the services of her whig 
ladies-in-waiting. The Melbourne ministry 
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was recalled, but Russell now became colo- 
nial secretary while Normanby took the 
home office. In his new capacity Russell in- 
troduced the Jamaica bill, which became law 
after it had been seriously modified by the 
lords. The bills for which Russell was more 
particularly responsible in the following ses- 
sion were the creation of a committee of the 
privy council to deal with education, the 
grant of 30,000/. for educational purposes, 
and the inauguration of the government in- 
spection of schools. These measures as car- 
ried fell far short of Russell’s original pro- 
posals, which were mutilated in the House 
of Lords, but they initiated government 
supervision and aid in education, and thus 
proved of supreme importance. Histenure of 
the colonial office was distinguished by the 
conversion of New Zealand into a British 
colony, and the formal claim to the whole 
of Australia. 

In 1840 the danger of war between Eng- 
land and France with regard to Mehemet 
Ali and Turkey, and the difference of opinion 
between Russell, who wished to come to 
terms with France, and Palmerston, who 
took an opposite line, nearly led to Russell’s 
resignation. Finally war was averted, and 
both Russell and Palmerston remained in 
office. Meanwhile the China war, coupled 
with stagnation in trade, caused recurring 
deficits in the budget. Early in 1841 the 
cabinet determined to reduce the duties on 
foreign timber, sugar, and other articles, and 
to substitute a fixed duty of 8s. on corn for 
the sliding scale established in 1828. Rus- 
sell himself had declared, two years before, 
in favour of a moderate fixed duty. The 
proposed change was welcomed by the free- 
traders, but it won no adherents from the 
conservative side, and alienated many whigs. 
The government was defeated by thirty-six 
votes on 18 May. Nevertheless they deter- 
mined to persevere; but on 4 June Peel’s 
motion of no confidence in the government 
was carried by one vote. On the 23rd parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The general election 
resulted in a great conservative victory. 
Russell accepted an invitation to contest the 
city of London, but was only returned as 
last of the four successful candidates. On 
the address in August the government were 
defeated by ninety-one votes, and gave way 
to Sir Robert Peel. 

During Peel’s administration Russell led 
the opposition, but he supported the govern- 
ment on the question of the Maynooth grant, 
and in his famous‘ Edinburgh Letter,’ dated 
22 Noy. 1845, declared for the total repeal 
of the corn laws, ignorant of the fact that 


Peel had already proposed this measure to | 
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his cabinet. Unable to carry his cabinet 
with him, Peel resigned, and on 8 Dec. 
Russell was summoned to form a ministry. 
But Lord Howick (Earl Grey since his 
father’s death in July 1845) refused to serve 
if Palmerston were reappointed secretary for 
foreign affairs, and Russell’s attempt failed. 
Peel returned to office, repealed the corn laws 
with Russell’s support, and then introduced 
anew coercion bill for Ireland. This Russell 
opposed, and on 26 June 1846, the night 
on which the corn bill passed the lords, the 
coercion bill was defeated in the commons. 
In July Russell succeeded in forming an 
administration for the first time, taking office 
as first lord of the treasury and premier; 
Palmerston went to the foreign office, Sir 
George Grey to the home office, Charles 
Wood to the exchequer, and Earl Grey be- 
came secretary for war and the colonies. 
The first difficulty that faced the new ad- 
ministration was the potato famine in Ire- 
land, for the relief of which the government 
granted ten millions to be spent on public 
works. Parliament, which was prorogued 
on 28 Aug., met again in January~ 1847. 
After passing other remedial measures for 
Treland, it enacted the Ten Hours Bill, in- 
troduced by John Fielden [q. v.], and vi- 
gorously supported by Russeli, and also a 
bill establishing the poor-law board, subse- 
quently merged in the local government 
board. Parliament was dissolved on 24 July. 
The new House of Commons comprised 325 
liberals, 105 conservative free-traders, and 226 
protectionists. Russell was returned at the 
head of the poll for the city of London. 
Parliament met in November ; Ireland still 
blocked the way, and Russell, who remained 
prime minister, was compelled to introduce 
a coercion bill similar to that on which Peel 
had been defeated. It passed by large ma- 
jorities, in spite of much opposition from the 
radicals. It was accompanied by two re- 
medial measures, the Encumbered Estates 
Act and another measure giving the tenant 
compensation for improvements. The latter 
was, however, stubbornly resisted, and then 
referred to a select committee ; its principle 
was not adopted by the legislature till twenty 
years later. In the autumn of 1847 Russell 
evoked a violent outcry among the high- 
church party by the appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the bishopric of Hereford [see 
Hamppen, Renn Dickson]. Abroad, his 
anxieties were greatly increased by the danger 
of rupture with France, and by the revolu- 
tionary movements in France, Italy, Spain, 
Poland, and Hungary; while further diffi- 
culty was created by Palmerston’s disposi- 
tion to act in foreign affairs independently 
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of, and often in opposition to, his colleagues 
and the prime minister [for the foreign policy 
of Russell’s government, see art. TEMPLE, 
Hewry Joun, third Viscount PALMERSTON ]. 
Meanwhile the revolutionary agitation in 
Europe found faint echoes in England and 
Ireland. The chartist movement died away 
after the fiasco of the meeting in London 
on 10 April 1848. In Ireland the Treason 
Felony Act of the same month and suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act (July) were 
followed by the easy suppression of Smith 
O’Brien’s rebellion. Russell attempted to 
alleviate the situation in that country by a 
further amendment of the poor law, by en- 
dowing the Roman catholic priesthood, and 
creating a fourth secretary of state for Ire- 
land in place of the lord-lieutenant; but 
the two latter measures proved abortive. 
Other measures which Russell endeavoured 
to pass in 1848 were bills for promoting the 
health of towns, for removing Jewish dis- 
abilities, and repealing the navigation acts. 
The first was successful, and the second was 
rejected by the House of Lords [see Roru- 
SCHILD, LioneL NaTHan DE]. The third 
measure, after being abandoned by the go- 
vernment in 1848, passed: both houses next 
year (1849). In October Russell brought 
before the cabinet a new reform bill, but he 
was outvoted, and the measure went no 
further. His great measure of 1850 was the 
Australian Colonies Act (13 and 14 Vict. 
cap. 59), whereby Port Phillip district was 
erected into a separate colony under the 
name Victoria, and New South Wales was 
ole responsible representative government. 
n November Russell’s letter to the bishop 
of Durham, which was called forth by the 
‘papal aggression’ (i.e. the bull creating Ro- 
Iman catholic bishops in England), and con- 
tained references to high churchmen as ‘ un- 
worthy sons of the church’ and to Roman 
practices as ‘the mummeries of superstition,’ 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm 
by protestants, and with equal disgust by 
high churchmen and Roman catholics. In 
February 1851 a bill was passed rendering 
illegal the assumption in England of ecclesi- 
astical titles by Roman catholic priests, but 
was suffered to fall into desuetude. In the 
same month the government was defeated by 
one hundred to fifty-two votes on Locke 
King’s motion for assimilating the county 
to the borough franchise. Russell at once 
resigned, but Stanley (afterwards Earl of 
Derby) was unable to form a ministry, and 
in March Russell returned to office. 

In December Russell’s disagreement with 
Palmerston came to a head. The latter, 
without consulting his colleagues, recognised 
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the government formed by Napoleon after 
his coup d’état of 2 Dec., and, on the ground 
that Palmerston had exceeded his authority, 
Russell demanded his resignation. On26 Dec. 
Granville succeeded him as foreign minister. 
Palmerston soon had his revenge. In Fe- 
bruary he moved an amendment extending 
the Militia Bill which the government had 
introduced in apprehension of invasion from 
France, and carried it by eleven votes. Rus- 
sell resigned, after having acted as premier 
for four and three-quarter years. The Earl of 
Derby became head of a conservative admini- 
stration, with Disraeli as chancellor of the 
exchequer. But Lord Derby’s government 
had a brief existence. Parliament was dis- 
solved in July 1852, and the conservatives 
were in a minority in the new House of 
Commons. Disraeli’s budget was defeated in 
November, and Derby gave way next month 
to a coalition ministry of whigs and Peelites 
under Lord Aberdeen as prime minister. 
Palmerston became home secretary, Mr. 
Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Russell foreign secretary. It wasa coalition, 
but not a union, and neither party was satis- 
fied with the amount of influence it possessed. 
Russell led the House of Commons, but on 
21 Feb. 1853 he resigned the foreign secre- 
taryship, being succeeded by Lord Claren- 
don; he remained in the cabinet without 
office, and continued to lead the house. 
During the session he introduced a bill en- 
abling municipalities to rate themselves for 
the support of voluntary schools, but it did 
not pass. In October Aberdeen proposed to 
retire from the premiership in Russell’s 
favour, but the cabinet would not sanction 
the change. In December Russell brought 
before the cabinet a new reform bill. Pal- 
merston objected to it, and resigned; he was 
induced to withdraw his resignation, but it 
became evident in April 1854 that if Russell 
persisted with his bill the government would 
break up; he therefore postponed the mea- 
sure. In May he suggested and carried into 
effect the separation of the war and colonial 
departments. In June he accepted the pre- 
sidency of the council. 

Meanwhile England had drifted into war 
with Russia [see CANNING, STRATFORD]. 
During the negotiations that preceded it Rus- 
sell threatened to resign, because he was not 
fully consulted before decisions were taken, 
and because he was not prepared to support 
the porte against its Christian subjects; at 
the same time he was more hostile to Russia 
than Lord Aberdeen. The differences in the 
cabinet had an evil effect on the conduct of 
the war. Russell grew dissatisfied, and, being 
ill prepared to resist Roebuck’s motion for 
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inquiry into the management of the war in 
January 1855, he retired from the admini- 
stration. Hethensupported Roebuck’s motion, 
which was carried by a large majority, and 
Aberdeen resigned. The queen sent first for 
Derby and then for Russell, but neither was 
able to form a government, and the task was 
entrusted to Palmerston. He became pre- 
mier, retaining for the most part Lord Aber- 
deen’s cabinet. Russell declined Palmerston’s 
invitation to join the ministry, but accepted 
the post of plenipotentiary to the congress 
which was now assembling at Vienna in the 
hope of peace. While on the way at Paris 
he learnt that the Peelites (including Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Sidney 
Herbert) had withdrawn from Palmerston’s 
newly formed administration (23 Feb.) Rus- 
sell now reluctantly accepted the colonial 
office, without, however, giving up his mis- 
sion to Vienna. Hearrived there in March, 
after visiting Berlin. Russia held out against 
the terms proposed, and Russell’s view that 
a defensive alliance between England, France, 
and Austria afforded sufficient guarantee for 
the security of Turkey was not accepted by 
the ministry. The congress effected nothing, 
and Russell once more threatened to resign. 
Nevertheless he was persuaded to remain in 
office, and to defend the government's policy 
in parliament, a course which involved him in 
a charge of inconsistency, and raised a great 
outcry when his own proceedings at Vienna 
were revealed by Count Buol. Unable by 
reasons of state to account in full detail for 
his course of action, Russell resigned on 
13 July. 

For nearly four years he remained out 
of office devoting his leisure to literary 
work. He supported Palmerston’s govern- 
ment during the Indian mutiny, but pro- 
tested against the arbitrary seizure of the 
Arrow in Chinese waters, and against the 
Conspiracy Bill, introduced, at Napoleon’s 
instigation, after the Orsini plot of 1858. 
This bill was defeated by nineteen votes, and 
the conservatives, under Derby, came into 
office in place of Palmerston and his friends. 
Russell supported the new India Bill, which 
transferred the government of that country 
to the crown, but led the attack on Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Bill in 1859. In the general 
election which followed its defeat the liberals 
had a majority of forty-eight, Russell being 
again returned for the city of London. He 
now took office as foreign secretary under 
Palmerston; On 1 March 1860 he intro- 
duced a reform bill into the House of Com- 
mons, reducing the qualification for the fran- 
chise to 10/.in the counties and 6/. in towns, 


and effecting a redistribution of seats; but | 
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the measure fell a victim to Palmerston’s 
antipathy and the popular apathy. The 
question that mostly occupied him was the 
war of Italian liberation. He was an ardent 
advocate of ‘Italy for the Italians,’ and his 
efforts had a considerable share in bringing 
about Italian unity. Less successful was 
his opposition to the annexation of Savoy 
by France. During the autumn of 1860 
Russell accompanied the queen on her visit 
to Germany. In July 1861 he was raised 
to the peerage as Earl Russell of Kingston 
Russell and Viscount Amberley of Amberley 
and Ardsalla. 

During the American civil war Russell 
maintained a strict neutrality between the 
belligerents. In September 1862 he wished 
to offer mediation between the north and 
south; but he failed to stop the sailing of 
the Alabama, whose depredations subse- 
quently cost the government over 3,000,000/. 
Other important episodes during his tenure 
of the foreign office were the Polish insur- 
rection and the seizure of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. Russell sympathised warmly with the 
Poles, but was emphatic on the impossibility 
of England rendering any material assist- 
ance, and in the same way he saw the futility 
of England alone attempting to resist the 
Prussian and Austrian occupation of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. On 22 Jan. 1862 he was 
created a knight of the Garter. There was 
little domestic legislation during this period, 
and in a speech delivered at the end of Sep- — 
tember 1864 Russell described the attitude of 
the country as one of ‘ rest and be thankful.’ 

The general election of July 1865 con-~ 
firmed the ministry in power, but on 18 Oct. 
Palmerston died. Russell became prime 
minister for the second time, with Mr. Glad- 
stone as leader of the House of Commons. In 
March the government introduced a reform 
bill containing some of the provisions of 
Russell’s abortive measure of 1860, with the 
addition of lodger enfranchisement. It met 
with lukewarm support in parliament, and 
the formation of the ‘Cave of Adullam’ led 
to the defeat of the government on 18 June 
1866 [see Horsman, Epwarp; Lown, Ro- 
BERT]. The consequent resignation of the 
cabinet and the formation of Derby’s govern- 
ment brought Russell’s official career to a 
close. He refused Mr. Gladstone’s offer on 
3 Dec. 1868 of aseat in the cabinet ‘ without 
other responsibility.’ 3 

During the later years of his life he was 
occupied with political speculations and lite- 
rary work. In the House of Lords he fre- 
quently took part in debate, and he was fore- 
most in supporting the policy of conciliation 
in Ireland, which he had adopted and pressed 
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upon parliament in earlier years. In 1869 
he introduced a bill in the House of Lords 
empowering the crown to create a limited 
number of life-peerages; it was rejected on 
the third reading. He was naturally a warm 
supporter of the Irish Land and Education 
bills of 1870, but voted against the Ballot 
Bill in 1871. A letter from him approving 
in the name of civil and religious liberty the 
anti-clerical policy of the German emperor 
was read at a public meeting held in St. 
James’s Hall, London, on 27 Jan. 1874, to 
express approval of the German govern- 
ment’s action in expelling various religious 
orders. His sympathy evoked the thanks of 
the German emperor and of Prince Bismarck, 
who styled him ‘the Nestor of European 
statesmen.’ 

Domestic sorrow darkened his closing days. 
In the spring of 1874 his daughter-in-law, 
Lady Amberley,and her child died. Earlyin 
1876 he lost his eldest son (Lord Amberley), 
and he was himself seized with an illness 
shortly afterwards from which he never en- 
tirely rallied. He died on 28 May 1878 at 
Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park, where 
he spent the last thirty years of his life. The 
residence belonged to the queen, and she 
had granted Russell the use of it since 1847. 
Lord Beaconsfield proposed, with the ap- 
proval of the queen, that he should have 
a public funeral and a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey; but his remains were laid, in ac- 
cordance with his own wish, in the family 
vault at Chenies. 

Russell married, first, on 11 April 1835, 
Adelaide (d. 1838), daughter of Thomas 
Lister of Armitage Park, and widow of 
Thomas, second lord Ribblesdale, and by 
her had two daughters, Georgiana Adelaide, 
who married Archibald, third son of Jonathan 
Peel [q. v.], and Victoria, who married Henry 
Montagu Villiers [q. v.], bishop of Durham. 
He married, secondly, on 20 July 1841, Lady 
Frances Anna Maria Elliot, daughter of Gil- 
bert, second earl of Minto, who died on 
18 Jan. 1898. By her he had three sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, John, 
viscount Amberley, is separately noticed. 

The excellence of Russell’s literary achieve- 
ment was not proportioned to its quantity. 
His historical work, entitled ‘Memoirs of 
the Affairs of Europe’ (1824), is but a 
fragment, and no more than a creditable 
compilation. Mr. Gladstone has, however, 
affirmed that ‘Burke never wrote anything 
better’ than some passages, especially that 
running, ‘ When I am asked if such or such 
a nation is fit to be free, I ask in return, 
is any man fit to be a despot?’ Russell’s 
* Essay on the English Constitution’ (1821) 


is the best work from his pen, while that con- 
taining the ‘Letters of the Fourth Duke of 
Bedford’ (3 vols., 1842-3-6), with an histo- 
rical introduction, is the most useful and 
interesting. He also edited the ‘Memorials 
and Letters of Fox’ (4 vols., 1853-4-7) and 
the ‘Diary of Moore,’ but he barely realised 
the duties of an editor; his ‘ Life and Times 
of Fox’ (8 vols., 1859-67) contains more 
politics than biography. His other works 
include the ‘ Life of Lord William Russell’ 
(1819), ‘Essays and Sketches’ (1820), and 
‘Causes of the French Revolution’ (1832). 

His literary skill is most marked in his 
epistolary writing [cf. art. MpRewETHER, 
Joun], and his speeches and writings abound 
in happy and telling phrases. Nocleverer re- 
tort was ever made, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, than Lord John’s to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett : ‘The honourable member talks of the 
cant of patriotism; but there is something 
worse than the cant of patriotism, and that 
is the re-cant of patriotism.’ It would not 
be easy to match the readiness of his reply 
to the queen and the prince consort, for 
which his nephew, Mr. George W.E. Russell, 
is the authority (Contemporary Review, lvi. 
814). The queen said, ‘Is it true, Lord 
John, that you hold that a subject is justi- 
fied, in certain circumstances, in disobey- 
ing his sovereign?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, 
‘speaking to a sovereign of the House of Han- 
over, I can only say that I suppose it is.’ 
Sir James Mackintosh was struck with his 
definition of a proverb, ‘One man’s wit and 
all men’s wisdom.’ Lord John added a pro- 
verb to the nation’s stock: ‘A spur in the 
head is worth two in the heel.’ 

His training led him to excel as a poli- 
tician, and he was at home in Downing Street 
and in parliament. The store of constitu- 
tional knowledge which he had laboriously 
acquired was always at his command, and 
this gave him weight in the House of Com- 
mons. He was not an orator of the first rank; 
still, he had the gift of impressing an as- 
sembly. He had not the faculty of moving 
an audience by perfervid rhetoric; but, de- 
spite certain mannerisms of speech which 
grated on the ear, he possessed the art of 
convincing intelligent hearers. It was only 
on rare occasions, as Bulwer Lytton wrote 
in the ‘New Timon,’ ‘languid Johnny glowed 
to glorious John,’ and he roused his audience 
to genuineenthusiasm. Theimpression which 
hemadeon Charles Sumner, an exacting critic, 
is noteworthy. ‘Lord John Russell’ (Sum- 
ner wrote in 1888 of a night spent in the 
House of Commons) ‘ rose in my mind the 
more I listened to him. In person diminu- 
tive and rickety, he reminded me of a petti« 
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Point. He wriggled round, played with his 
hat, and seemed unable to dispose of his 
hands or his feet; his voice was small and 
thin, but notwithstanding all this, a house 
of five hundred members was hushed to 
catch his smallest accents. You listened, 
and you felt that you heard a man of mind, of 
thought, and of moral elevation’ (Life and 
Letters of Sumner, i. 316). 

In one of his earlier speeches in the house 
he affirmed that too much was talked about 
the wisdom of our ancestors, and that he 
wished their courage to be imitated. He 
possessed their courage in overflowing mea- 
sure, a courage which was akin to rashness, 
and a self-confidence which resembled obsti- 
nacy. He was, indeed, what the Duke of 
Wellington said of him to Rogers, ‘a host in 
himself.’ His invincible self-reliance was re- 
garded by Sydney Smith as his worst fault : 
‘I believe Lord John Russell would perform 
the operation for the stone, build St. Peter's, 
or assume—with or without ten minutes’ 
notice—the command of the Channel fleet; 
and no one would discover by his manner 
that the patient had died, the church 
tumbled down, and the Channel fleet been 
knocked to atoms’ (Sypnny SmitrH, Works, 
iii, 233). 

Like Fox, he was short in stature, but he 
was devoid of Fox’s geniality. The freezing 
manner on which Bulwer Lytton insisted in 
his description of Lord John was very mani- 
fest in his early years. His father wrote 
to him at the end of the session of 1837-8: / 
‘ There are circumstances in which you give 
great offence to your followers (or tail) in 
the House of Commons by not being cour- 
teous to them, by treating them superci- 
liously, and de haut en bas, by not listening 
with sufficient patience to their solicitations 
or remonstrances’ (SPENCER WALPOLE, Life, 
i. 804). In private life he was a genial com- 
panion, and what Greville said of him 
when at Woburn Abbey in 1841 (Memoirs, 
ii. 140) applies to his whole life: ‘John 
Russell is always agreeable, both from what 
he contributes himself, and his hearty en- 
joyment of the contributions of others.’ Mot- 
te the American historian, wrote of him 
that, ‘in his own home, I never saw a more 
agreeable manner.’ He was never happier 
than when surrounded by his children and 
his books. Field sports did not attract him, 
though he practised shooting at birds when 
a boy, ad killed a boar when attending 
Queen Victoria in Germany in 1860. 

As a statesman he was a sincere but not a 
demonstrative patriot ; he wrote of England 
asthe country whose freedom I have wor- | 
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shipped.’ Proud of his country and jealous of 


its honour, he nobly upheld the whig motto 
of civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world, Every movement for freedom had his 
hearty support. He championed every mea- 
sure that he believed would increase the 
happiness of the people. National education 
was as dear to him as parliamentary reform. 
He was reproached with showing undue favour 
to members of his own party and family, yet 
he was never convicted of exercising his 
patronage to the detriment of the public wel- 
fare, and, while remembering his relatives, he 
did not neglect his friends. His own literary 
tastes made him a discriminating patron of 
letters and learning. He was responsible for 
the appointment of Tennyson as poet-laureate, 
and of Sir John Herschel as master of the 
mint. In 1846, when Wordsworth was can- 
didate for the lord-rectorship of Glasgow 
University, Russell declined to stand against 
him. He gave the Royal Society 1,000/. of 
public money to be spent on scientific re- 
search. In 1872 he served as president of 
the Royal Historical Society. While an 
earnest and enlightened churchman, he. was 
the friend of many nonconformists. 

His personal characteristics were set forth 
by himself with modesty and truth in 1869, 
in the introduction to his speeches: ‘My 
capacity, | always felt, was very inferior to 
that of the men who have attained in past 
times the foremost place in our parliament 
and in the councils of our sovereign. I have 
committed many errors, some of them very 
gross blunders. But the generous people 
of England are always forbearing and for- 
giving to those statesmen who have the 
good of their country at heart.’ Nine years 
later, when his life was ebbing away, he 
said to his wife, ‘I have made mistakes, 
but in all I did my object was the public 
good.’ 

Russell was an original member of the 
Reform Club, where his portrait is con- 
spicuous in the hall. In the National Por- 
trait Gallery is a painting of Russell, presented 
by the painter, G. F. Watts, R.A., and he 
was also painted by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
There is also a marble bust, sculptured in 
1832 by John Francis. 


[Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell; Reid’s 
Lord John Russell; Speeches and Despatches, 
and Recollections and Suggestions by Earl 
Russell; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates ; Gre- 
ville’s Diaries; Queen Victoria’s Letters, 1907; 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 1903; Torrens’s 
Memoirs of Lord Melbourne; Moore’s Diary ; 
Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Con- 
sort; Ashley’s Life of Palmerston; Peel Papers ; 
Fitzpatrick’s Life of O’Connell; Morley’s 
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Scharf’s Cat. of Pictures, &c., at Woburn, and 
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RUSSELL, JOHN (1795-1883), ‘the 
sporting parson,’ eldest son of John Russell, 
rector of North Hill, near Callingtonin Corn- 
wall, and afterwards of Iddesleigh in North 
Devon, by his wife Nora (Jewell), was born at 
Dartmouth on 21 Dec. 1795. His father was 
of the family of Kingston Russell, and the 
descendant of a branch which settled in De- 
vonshire in 1551. He himself was a ‘ hunting 
parson,’ and his sons and pupils took their 
share in field sports from the earliest possible 
age. John was sent to Plympton grammar 
school (where Sir Joshua Reynolds was edu- 
cated),and thence passed to Blundell’s school, 
Tiverton, where he and a friend started a 
scratch packof hounds of various breeds. His 
exploits with this pack came to the master’s 
ears, and he was within an ace of being ex- 
pelled, but recovered the goodwill of Dr. 
Richards by winning the Balliol scholarship. 
Eventually, however, he matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, as ‘of Crediton,’ on 
9 Noy. 1814.. At Oxford he managed, while 
avoiding debts, to make aristocratic friend- 
ships, and to enjoy a good deal of sport, hunt- 
ing as often as he could afford it with Sir 
Thomas Mostyn’s and Sir Harry Peyton’s 
hounds. To excel in the hunting field was 
already his ambition when, having graduated 
B.A.on 17 Dec. 1818, he was ordained a deacon 
in1819. Inthefollowing year he was ordained 
priest, and obtained his first curacy at George 
Nympton, near South Molton, where he en- 
joyed the friendship of the Rev. John Froude 
of Knowstone, famed throughout Devonshire 
for his love of hounds and disregard of 
episcopal authority. On 30 May 1826 
Russell married, at Bath, Penelope Incledon 
Bury, daughter of Admiral Bury of Den- 
nington House, Barnstaple, and shortly 
afterwards went to Iddesleigh to act as his 
father’s curate. He had kept some otter- 
hounds at Molton. At Iddlesleigh he was 
enabled to realise his desire to keep and hunt 
a fine pack of foxhounds. The brilliant sport 
that he showed with these ‘wild red rovers 
of Dartmoor’ soon made his name a house- 
hold word in the west of England; his sten- 
torian ‘view-halloo’ could be sworn to by 
every rustic between Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
and sportsmen journeyed from afar to have 
a day with the clerical Nimrod. His ab- 
stemiousness and his powers of endurance 
were remarkable, and the distance that he 
rode to and from cover, generally on the 
same horse and often over lonely moors, 
enhanced the quality of his achievements on 
the hunting field proper. With the hounds, 
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he seemed to know instinctively the line 
that the hunt would take. No man had a 
more masterful control of his pack; it was 
said that he never needed a whip to turn 
them, and that he never lost a fox by afalse ~ 
cast. ‘Jack Russell, as he was familiarly 
called, was equally popular with the rural 
population and with the county gentry, 
numbering among his intimate friends Earl 
Fortescue, the Earl of Portsmouth, George 
Lane-Fox, and Henry Villebois. 

In 1831 Russell went to live at Tor Down, 
an old stone grange on the Exmoor road, not 
far from Barnstaple, and in the following 
year he was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of the adjoining parish of Swymbridge. Soon 
after his appointment the bishop of Exeter, 
the martinet Henry Phillpotts [q.v.], much 
troubled by the number of hunting parsons 
in his diocese, cited Russell to appear before 
him and answer certain charges of neglect in 
his cure, and remonstrated with him on the 
subject of keeping hounds. The charges were 
discovered to be unfounded; Russell bluntly 
refused to give up his hounds, and there 
the matter rested. In 1845 he was instru- 
mental in getting up the annual fox-hunting 
gathering at South Molton, a sort of Tar- 
porley meeting of the west, and he helped 
to revive the Exmoor stag-hunt. He did 
what was in his power to further agricul- 
tural improvement in a backward part of the 
country. In 1865, at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Plymouth meeting, he first met the 
Prince of Wales, who was much delighted 
by his society; and, subsequently, during 
Christmas week, he was more than once a 
visitor at Sandringham. In 1880 he was 
collated to the rectory of Black Torrington 
upon the presentation of Lord Poltimore, 
and left Swymbridge with reluctance. His 
famous pack of small foxhounds was sold to 
Henry Villebois. Russell was now over 
eighty, but he lost no time at Torrington in 
starting a pack of harriers. His local popu- 
larity and his keenness in all matters con- 
nected with sport had in no wise abated 
when he died at Black Torrington rectory on 
28 April 1888. He was buried at Swym- 
bridge on 8 May 1883. His wife had died 
on 1 Jan. 1875, leaving a son John Bury, who 
predeceased his father. 

An insatiable hunter, an untiring rider, 
an excellent judge of horse and hounds, an 
enthusiastic upholder of Devonshire cider 
and cream, and no less staunch in support 
of Devonshire wrestlers against their tradi- 
tional rivals across the Tamar, Russell pos- 
sessed every element of county popularity. 
With a stalwart frame and a long reach, he 
had in his youth an additional claim to re- 
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spect, for he was an admirable sparrer; and 
in his old age he well knew how to exact 
the deference due to his station. A tall, 
spare, upright figure, ‘with a character to 
match,’ he was a keen discriminator of men 
and an excellent talker, his full-flavoured 
Devonian speech being garnished with pic- 
turesque west-country phrases, and illumi- 
nated by a pungent wit. He was a good 
friend to the poor, and left no pastoral duty 
unperformed. In the pulpit he tried to re- 
form conduct rather than toexpound doctrine, 
being a stern denouncer of bad language, 
strong drinks, and the ‘filthy habit of 
smoking.’ 

({Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1714-1886; Boase’s 
Regist. of Exeter Coll. p, 216; the Russell 
Album, with introduction by C. A. Mohun 
Harris, and portrait ; Illustrated London News, 
12 May 1883 (portrait) ; Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 5 and 12 May 1883; Field, 5 May 1883; 
Men of the Reign, 1885, pp. 783-4; Times 
Obituaries, 1883 ; notes kindly supplied by W. F. 
Collier, esq., of Horrabridge. In addition to the 
above a full-length picture of Russell amid his 
sporting surroundings was supplied during his 
lifetime in the gossipy ‘Memoir of the Rev. 
John Russell, and his Out-of-door Life’ (London, 
1878,8vo; new edit. 1883), compiled from papers 
originally contributed to Baily’s Magazine.] 

eS: 


RUSSELL, JOHN FULLER (1814- 
1884), theological writer, born in 1814, was 
son of Thomas Russell (1781 P-1846) [q. v.], 
and brother of Arthur Tozer Russell [q. v. ] 
He was admitted a pensioner of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, on 4 June 1832. In 1836, 
while an undergraduate there, he entered 
into a correspondence with Pusey, and was 
one of the first sympathisers with the ‘ Ox- 
ford movement’ at Cambridge. He became 
a regular correspondent of Pusey, and in 
1887 visited him at Christ Church. He was 
ordained deacon in 1838, and appointed to 
the curacy of St. Peter’s, Walworth, Surrey. 
In 1839 he graduated LL.B., and in the same 
year he was admitted into priest’s orders. 
He held the perpetual curacy of St. James, 
Enfield, from 1841 to 1854, and in 1856 he 
was presented to the rectory of Greenhithe, 
Kent. He died on 6 April 1884 at his house 
in Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 

He was a member of the council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of the central com- 
mittee of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
and of the committee of the Hcclesiological 
Society. 

Among his works, which relate chiefly to 
the doctrine and discipline of the church of 
England, are: 1. ‘ Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. Goulburn on the Morals and Religion of 
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the University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
1838, 8vo. 2. ‘The Exclusive Power of an 
episcopally ordained Clergy to administer 
the Sacraments,’ 1834. 3.‘ The Judgment of 
the Anglican Church (posterior to the Re- 
formation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the Authority of the Holy Catholic 
Church in Matters of Faith, London, 18388, 
8vo. 4. ‘Strict Observance of the Rubric 
recommended,’ 1839. 5.‘ Anglican Ordina- 
tions valid; a Refutation of certain State- 
ments in... “The Validity of Anglican 
Ordinations examined,” by Peter Richard 
Kenrick, V.G.,’ London, 1846, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ London, 1847, 
12mo. 7. ‘The Ancient Knight, or Chapters 
on Chivalry,’ London, 1849, 12mo. 8. ‘ Oral 
and Written Evidence in regard to the post- 
Reformation symbolical Use of Lights in — 
the Church of England,’ in the second report 
of the Ritual Commission, London, 1867, fol. 
He was co-editor with Dean Hook of the 
‘Voice of the Church’ (2 vols. 1840), and 
with Dr. Irons of ‘Tracts of the Anglican 
Fathers’ (1841). He was also editor of 
‘Hierurgia Anglicana, or Documents and 
Extracts illustrative of the Church of Eng- 
land after the Reformation’ (1848). 
(Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1876 and 
1884; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, i. 400-8, ii. 141-5 ; 
Stephens’s Life and Letters of W. F. Hook, ii. 20- 
23; Graduati Cantabr. 1873; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. ix. 300; Proc. Soe. Antiquaries, 2nd 
ser. x. 280, 281; Simms’s Bibl. Staffordiensis, p. 
384; Times, 10 April 1884; Notes and Queries, 
5th ser. xi. 465-6, 6th ser. i. 92.] Trae 


RUSSELL, JOHN SCOTT (1808-1882), 
civil engineer, eldest son of David Russell, a 
Scottish clergyman, was born at Parkhead, 
near Glasgow, on 8 May 1808. Originally 
intended for the church, he entered a work- 
shop to learn the trade of an engineer, and 
studied at the universities of Kdinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Glasgow. He graduated 
at Glasgow at the age of sixteen. On the 
death of Sir John Leslie, professor of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh, in 1832, 
he was elected to fill the vacancy tempo- 
rarily. With the view of improving the 
forms of vessels, he commenced researches 
into the nature of waves. He read a paper 
on this subject before the British Associa- 
tion in 1835, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to make experiments. During these 
researches Russell discovered the existence 
of the wave of translation, and developed 
the wave-line system of construction of 
ships. In 1837 he read a paper before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ‘On the Laws 
by which Water opposes Resistance to the 
Motion of Floating Bodies,’ for which he 
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received the large gold medal of the society, 
and was elected a member of the council. 
He was employed at this time as manager 
of the large shipbuilding works at Greenock 
subsequently owned by Caird & Oo. The 
Wave, the first vessel constructed on the 
wave system, was built under his direction 
in 1835, the Scott Russell in 1836, and the 
Flambeau and the Fire-King in 1839. His 
system was employed in the construction 
of the new fleet of the West India Royal 
Mail Company, four of the vessels being 
designed and built by him. He also con- 
structed some common road steam carriages, 
which ran successfully for a time between 
Paisley and Glasgow. Six of these were at 
work in 1834, 

Removing to London in 1844, Russell be- 
came F.R.S. in 1847 and a member of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, of which he was for 
some time vice-president. In 1845 he was 
appointed secretary of the Society of Arts, 
which was then occupied with a proposal 
for the holding of a national exhibition. 
Russell took up the idea with his accustomed 
energy, and it was in no small degree due to 
his initiative and persistence that the sug- 
gested national exhibition developed into 
the Great International Exhibition of 1851. 
He took an active part in the earlier work of 
the undertaking, and when in 1850 a royal 
commission was appointed, he was made one 
of the joint secretaries, Stafford Northcote 
(afterwards Lord Iddesleigh) being the 
other. The organisation of the exhibition 
itself fell into the hands of an executive com- 
mittee, and Russell had a very small share 
init. Hence his part in the great work was 
overlooked, and never received public recog- 
nition. In the same year (1850) he resigned 
the secretaryship of the Society of Arts. 

For many years a shipbuilder on the 
Thames, he constructed the Great Eastern, 
and became joint designer of the Warrior, 
the first sea-going armoured frigate. He 
was a strong advocate of ironclad men-of- 
war, and was one of the founders and vice- 
presidents of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects. The failure of the Great Eastern led 
to the suspension of his firm, but he con- 
tinued to practise as a consulting engineer. 
His last work in naval construction was a 
steamer to carry railway trains between the 
German and the Swiss terminus on the oppo- 
site shores of Lake Constance. His greatest 
work apart from shipbuilding was the dome 
of the Vienna Exhibition in 1873. He also 
designed a high-level bridge to cross the 
Thames below London Bridge. He died at 
Ventnor, insomewhat reduced circumstances, 
on 8 June 1882, 
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Russell was a man of brilliant and versa- 
tile intellectual powers, a good scholar, a 
clever and original speaker, and a bright con- 
versationalist. A certain lack of stability, or 
of that business capacity so rarely united toin- 
ventive genius, hampered his success in life. 

Russell published: 1. ‘On the Nature, 
Properties, and Applications of Steam in 
Steam Navigation,’ from the seventh edition 
of the‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Edinburgh, 
1841, 8vo. 2. ‘The Fleet of the Future: 
Iron or Wood? Containing a Reply to some 
Conclusions of General Sir H. Douglas in 
favour of Wooden Walls,’ London, 1861, 
8vo; 2nd ed. ‘The Fleet of the Future in 
1862, or England without a Fleet,’ Lon- 
don, 1862, 8vo. 3. ‘ Very large Ships, 
their Advantages and Defects,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1868, 8vo. 4. ‘The Modern System of 
Naval Architecture for Commerce and War,’ 
London, 3 vols. (1864-5), fol. 5. ‘Systematic 
Technical Training for the English People,’ 
London, 1869, 8vo. 6.‘The Wave of Transla- 
tion in the Ocean of Water, Air, and Ether,’ 
new edition, London, 1885, 8vo. 


[Annual Register, 1882, p. 136; Proc. Inst. 
C. E., Ixxxvii. 434; Engineer, lili. 480; En- 
gineering, xxiii. 583; Times, 10 June 1882; 
Proe. Roy. Soc, xxxiv. 15; Iron, xix. 472; 
Journal of the Society of Arts, xxx. 833; 
Atheneum, 1882, i. 768; Transactions of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, 1882, p. 258; 
Builder, xlii. 749; Building News, xlii. 746; 
Nature, xxvi. 159; Guardian, xxxvii. 825a; in- 
formation from Sir Henry Trueman Wood. | 

W.A.S. H. 


RUSSELL, JOSEPH (1760-1846), agri- 
culturist, son of Richard Russell, of the 
Forge in the parish of Lillington, Warwick- 
shire, was born at Ashow, Warwickshire, in 
1760. Educated at Birmingham, he settled at 
Cubington about 1780, renting a farm of 320 
acres from Edward Leigh, fifth lord Leigh. 
He introduced the breed of Leicester sheep 
into Warwickshire, and imported Talavera 
wheat into England as early as 1810. He 
also improved the subsoil plough, and in- 
vented the clover-head gathering machine. 
A model of the latter was exhibited at the 
Society of Arts. Abandoning the pursuit of 
agriculture, he removed in 1820 to London, 
and in 1829 to Kenilworth, where he died in 
1846. 

Russell published: 1. ‘A Treatise on 
Practical and Chemical Agriculture,’ War- 
wick, 1831, 8vo; 2nd ed. with additions, 
1840. 2. ‘Observations on the Growth of 
British Corn,’ 1832. 3. ‘ A New System of 
Agriculture,’ 1840, 8vo. 

{ Work in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Colvile’s Worthies 
of Warwickshire, pp. 614-20.] W. A. S. H. 
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RUSSELL, LUCY, Counrsss or Brp- 
FORD (d. 1627), patroness of poets, was the 
daughter of John Harington, first lord Ha- 
rington of Exton [q. v.], Rutland, by Anne 
(d. 1620), daughter and heir of Robert Kel- 
way, esq. She married, on 12 Dec. 1594, at 
Stepney, Edward Russell, third earl of Bed- 
ford (1574-1627), grandson of Francis Rus- 
sell, second earl of Bedford [q. v.] Her name 
is rendered of interest by the honourable 
mention repeatedly made of her by the chief 
men of letters of the day, including Ben 
Jonson, Donne, Daniel, Drayton, and Chap- 
man. Probably the most characteristic and 
remarkable of all Donne’s verse are his five 
poems addressed to her (Poems of Donne, in 
Grosarr’s Fuller Worthies Library, 2 vols. 
8vo). Similarly, ‘rare Ben’ concentrated 
in epigrams addressed to her his most con- 
summate praise in his most gracious manner. 
George Chapman prefixed to his translation 
of the ‘Iliad, published in 1598, a sonnet 
‘to the right noble patroness and grace of 
virtue, the Countess of Bedford.’ John Davies 
of Hereford, in his ‘Sonnets to Worthy 
Persons’ (added to his ‘Scourge of Folly’), 
addressed a sonnet ‘To honor, wit, and 
beauties excellency, Lucy, Countesse of Bed- 
ford’ ( Works, in Chertsey Worthies’ Library, 
vol. u.) The same poet, when dedicating 
his ‘ Muses’ Sacrifice’ (1612) to her, termed 
her a darling as well as a patroness of the 
Muses. 

Drayton was less whole-hearted in his 
admiration. He was introduced to the 
countess by Sir Henry Goodeere of Powles- 
worth, and received some attention from 
her. But he was apparently jealous of the 
notice that the countess was bestowing 
on some other poet (possibly Jonson), and 
in the 8th Eclogue of his ‘Idea, the Shep- 
herd’s Garland,’ of 1593, and republished in 
‘Poems Lyrick and Heroick’ (circa 1605), 
he ungallantly reproached her with neglect, 
addressing her as Selena under his poetic 
name of Rowland :— 


So once Selena seemed to reguard 
That faithfull Rowland her so highly praysed, 
And did his travell for a while reward 
As his estate she purpos’d to have rays’d: 
But soone she fled him, and the swaine defies : 
Ill is his sted that on such faith relies. 


Drayton dedicated to her and scattered 
complimentary references to her up anddown 
his ‘Mortimeriados’ (1596); but when he 
republished the work in 1603 under the new 
title of the ‘Barron’s Warres,’ he not only 
withdrew the dedication to her, but carefully 
cancelled every allusion. : 

From allusions made by her panegyrists, 
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it seems certain that the countess wrote 
verse, but none of it is known to be extant. 
Sir Thomas Roe praises her as wonderfully 
informed on ‘ancient medals,’ while Sir 
William Temple extols her for having ‘ pro- 
jected the most perfect figure of a garden 
that ever he saw’ (Correspondence). 

The countess was coheiress to her brother, 
John Harington, second lord Harington of 
Exton [q. v.], who died in 1614. Her husband 
died at Moor Park, Hertfordshire, on 3 May 
1627, and was buried at Chenies on 11 May. 
She herself died at Moor Park on the fol- 
lowing 26 May, and was buried, with her 
own family, at Exton. She had no issue. 


| Doyle’s Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]’s 
Complete Peerage; Wiffen’s Memoirs of the 
House of Russell; Gosse’s Life of Donne; 
Elton’s Michael Drayton. ] 


RUSSELL, MICHAEL (1781-1848), 
bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, eldest son 
of John Russell,a citizen of Edinburgh, was 
born in 1781. Matriculatingat Glasgow Nov. 
1800, he graduated M.A.in 1806. Afterwards 
he was appointed second master of the gram- 
mar school at Stirling; but, having become a 
convert to episcopalianism, he resigned his 
situation and opened a school of his own. In 
1808 he was admitted into deacon’s orders, 
and ordained to the charge of a small congre- 
gation in Alloa; but he continued to retain his 
school untilhis appointment inthe autumn of 
the following year tothecharge of St. James’s 
Chapel, Leith. In 1831 he was made dean of 
the diocese of Edinburgh, and on 8 Oct. 1837 
he was ordained bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway, on the separation of that diocese 
from Edinburgh and St. Andrews. The reli- 
gious opinions of Russell had a tincture of 
liberality which caused his orthodoxy to be 
questioned by the more intolerant of his 
brethren. In the administration of the affairs 
of the diocese he was at once conciliatory 
and energetic, and it is chiefly to him that 
the Scottish church was indebted for the 
bill passed in 1840 removing religious dis- 
abilities from Scottish episcopalians. In 1820 
he received the degree of LL.D. from the 
university of Glasgow, and in 1842 the uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on him the diploma 
degree of D.O.L., for which purpose he was 
admitted a member of St. John’s College. 
He died suddenly on 2 April 1848, and was 
buried at Restalrig; a marble slab was 
erected to his memory in St. James’s epi- 
scopal chapel, Leith. 

Russell was a voluminous author. For 
many years he was a contributor to the 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana’ and the ‘ Bri- 
tish Critic,’ and he was for some time editor 
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of the ‘ Scottish Episcopal Review and Maga- 
zine.’ To the Edinburgh Cabinet Library he 
contributed volumes on ‘Palestine,’ 1831, 
‘Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ 1831, ‘Nubia 
and Abyssinia,’ 1833, ‘The Barbary States,’ 
1835, ‘ Polynesia,’ 1842, and ‘ Iceland, Green- 
land, and the Faroe Isles, 1850. For ‘Con- 
stable’s Miscellany’ he wrote a life of Oliver 
Cromwell (1829, 2 vols. 8vo). Besides 
many single sermons and charges, he was 
also the author of ‘A View of Education in 
Scotland,’ 1818; ‘Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History from the Death of Joshua 
to the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah,’ 3 vols. 1827, intended to com- 
plete the works of Shuckford and Prideaux ; 
“Observations on the Advantages of Classical 
Learning,’ 1830; anda ‘ History of the Church 
of Scotland’ in Rivington’s Theological 
Library, 1834. He published an edition of 
Keith’s ‘Scottish Bishops’ (1824, 8vo), and 
edited Archbishop Spotiswood’s ‘ History of 
the Church of Scotland’ for the Bannatyne 
Club and the Spotiswood Society jointly 
(1847 and 1851). 


[Gent. Mag. 1848, i. 551-2; Walker’s Three 
Churchmen, 1893; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 


RUSSELL, ODO WILLIAM LEO- 
POLD, first Baron AMPTHILL (1829-1884), 
son of Major-general Lord George William 
Russell [q. v.|, was born at Florence on 
20 Feb. 1829. He owed his education chiefly 
to tutors and largely to the training of his 
mother, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of the 
Hon. John Theophilus Rawdon, brother of 
the Marquis of Hastings. The result was 
that, while he never became a classical 
scholar, he could read Dante and speak 
French, Italian, and German with excep- 
tional purity. The diplomatic career was 
thus naturally marked out for him, and on 
15 March 1849 he was appointed attaché 
at the embassy at Vienna, then under Sir 
Arthur Magenis. From 1850 to 1852 he had 
the advantage of steady work at the foreign 
office in London under Lord Palmerston, 
and afterwards under Lord Granville. On 
21 Feb. 1852 he was attached to the Paris em- 
bassy, but was transferred twomonths later to 
his former post at Vienna, where for a short 
time in 1852 he acted as chargé d’affaires. 
In September 1853 he became second paid 
attaché at Paris under Lord Cowley, and in 
August 1854 first attaché at Constantinople. 
Here he found himself under a great chief at 
a great crisis, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
{see CANNING, STRATFORD] ruled the em- 


ust beginning. Although a young man, Odo 
ussell was a steady worker, extremely 
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methodical, and well versed in official forms. 
Lord Stratford found him a valuable assist- 
ant, upon whom he could rely for any 
pressure of work (LanE-Pootn, Life of 
Stratford Canning, ii. 64). During Lord 
Stratford’s two visits to the Crimea in 1855, 
Odo Russell took charge of the embassy, and 
had to resist, to the best of his experience 
and ability, a French intrigue against Lord 
Stratford’s policy (2b. ii. 420). After a brief 
residence at the legation at Washington 
under Lord Napier, whom he accompanied 
to the United States in February 1857, he 
was given a commission as secretary of lega- 
tion at Florence, on 23 Noy. 1858; he was 
to reside at Rome, and thus began a valuable 
term of diplomatic service in Italy, which 
lasted twelve years, till 9 Aug. 1870. During 
this period he was temporarily attached in 
May 1859 to Sir Henry Elliot’s special mis- 
sion of congratulation to Francis IJ, kin 
of the Two Sicilies, and in March 1860 his 
post was nominally transferred to Naples, 
though he continued to reside at Rome. 
After the mission was withdrawn from 
Naples in November 1860, he was still re- 
tained at Rome on special service for ten 
years longer, attaining the rank of second 
secretary on 1 Oct. 1862. During these 
years he was practically, though informally, 
minister at the Vatican at a critical period 
of Italian history. It was a position of 
great delicacy and responsibility, and Odo 
Russell acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of his official chiefs. 

In1870he returned once more to the foreign 
office at London, where he was appointed as- 
sistant under-secretary in August. In No- 
vember he was sent on a special mission to 
the headquarters of the German army at 
Versailles, where he remained till March 
1871. His object was to endeavour to secure 
the countenance of Prussia, as one of the 
signatory powers of the treaty of Paris, to 
England’s protest against Russia’s repudia- 
tion of the Black Sea clause in the treaty. 
The Prussian government, however, had 
more to gain from a policy of conciliation 
towards Russia; and, despite his strenuous 
exertions, Germany preserved a strict neu- 
trality. But the favourable impression 
produced upon Count Bismarck by Russell’s 
conduct of this difficult mission doubtless 
formed one of the reasons which led to his 
appointment, on 16 Oct. 1871,as ambassador 
at Berlin, where he succeeded Lord Augustus 
Loftus. 

In Germany Russell found himself com- 
His father had been 
minister there from 1835 to 1841, and the 
son was personally on the best of terms 
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with Bismarck, and highly esteemed by 
the royal family of Prussia. His political 
prepossessions were fortunately in tune 
with his diplomatic situation. He was 
an honest admirer of Germany and an 
earnest advocate of a cordial understanding, 
or even alliance, between Germany and 
England; and nothing surprised or vexed 
him more than the lack of sympathy with 
Germany, and want of interest in German 
politics and literature, common among Eng- 
lishmen. The Berlin congress took place 
during his embassy; at it he held full 
powers, as third plenipotentiary, with Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury, and proved an 
observant and valuable counsellor. At the 
subsequent conference upon the delimita- 
tion of the Greek frontier he was the sole 
English representative, and took a more pro- 
minent part. In the delicate art of removing 
misconceptions and causes of friction, and 
encouraging a friendly understanding be- 
tween the English and German governments, 
his tact and sincerity achieved notable 
success. 

In spite of a certain shy modesty, he 
was an excellent causeur, as well as a wide 
reader; while as a tenor singer he stood 
much above the rank of the amateur. He 
delighted in the society of learned men, 
and Ranke, Helmholtz, Brandis, Gneist, 
Virchow, and others were among his friends. 
Wher the Empress Augusta visited England, 
she asked Lord Odo Russell which authors 
she ought to see, and he unhesitatingly sub- 
mitted the names of Carlyle and ‘ George 
Eliot.’ The result was Carlyle’s summons 
to an audience, which formed one of the 
steps which led to his receiving the ordre 
pour le mérite. In 1874 Odo Russell re- 
ceived a patent of precedence as son of a 
duke, on his brother’s succession to the duke- 
dom of Bedford, and, after the congress of 
Berlin, Lord Beaconsfield offered him a 
peerage. He preferred, however, to receive 
it from the liberal party, to which he had 
always belonged, and on 7 March 1881 he 
was created Baron Ampthill of Ampthill in 
Bedfordshire. He had been called to the 
privy council in 1872, given the grand cross 
of the Bath in 1874, and the grand cross of St. 
Michael and St. George in 1879. He died, 
after a short illness, at the summer villa 
which he always occupied at Potsdam, on 
25 Aug. 1884, and was buried on 2 Sept. in 
the Russell vault at St. Michael’s Church, 
Chenies, Buckinghamshire, In 1868 he mar- 
ried Lady Emily Theresa Villiers, third 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, by whom 
he left four sons and two daughters; the 
eldest son, Arthur Oliver Villiers Russell, 
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succeeded to the title. A portrait of Lord 
Odo Russell by Wieder is at Ampthill 
Park, and another by Werner at Stratford 
Place ; the ambassador also appears in Wer- 
ner’s picture of the Berlin congress at the 
Rathhaus, Berlin. 

[Foreign Office List, 1884; Times, 26 Aug. 
and 3 Sept. 1884 ; Deutsche Revue, April 1888 ; 
private information. | S. L.-P. 


RUSSELL, PATRICK (1629-1692), 
archbishop of Dublin, son of James Russell 
of Rush, co. Dublin, was born in that parish 
in 1629. It is probable that he was edu- 
cated for the priesthood and held preferment 
abroad prior to his election as archbishop of 
Dublin on 2 Aug. 1683. The first two years 
of his archiepiscopate were full of danger. 
He was frequently obliged to retire to Rush 
and seek concealment in the house of his 
kinsman, Geoffrey Russell. In 1685, how- 
ever, the accession of James II was followed 
by a suspension of the penal laws. Russell 
seized the opportunity of restoring the disci- 
pline of the church. For this purpose he 
convened two provincial assemblies in 1685 
and 1688, and three diocesan synods in 1686, 
1688,and 1689. He signed the petition pre- 
sented to James by the catholic bishops of 
Ireland on 21 July 1685, praying him to 
confer on Tyrconnel authority to protect 
them in the exercise of their ministry, and 
took an active part in appointing delegates 
to suggest to the king the best methods for 
securing religious liberty. James granted 
him a pension of 200/. a year. 

During James’s residence in Ireland Rus- 
sell was in personal attendance on him, and 
performed the services of the church in the 
royal presence. On the flight of James he 
lay concealed for some time in the country, 
but was ultimately captured and imprisoned. 
He was temporarily released on bail, but 
again arrested, and, it is said, thrown into 
an underground cell. He succumbed to 
these hardships, and died in prison on 14 July 
1692. He was buried in the churchyard at 
Lusk. 

[Renehan’s Collections on Irish Church Hist. 
i. 229; D’Alton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 
446; Moran’s Spicilegium Ossoriense, il. 271, 
280, 295.] E.1.C. 


RUSSELL, PATRICK (1727-1805), 
physician and naturalist, fifth son of John 
Russell of Braidshaw, Midlothian, by his 
third wife, and half-brother of Alexander 
Russell (1715 ?-1768) [q. v.], was born in 
Edinburgh on 6 Feb. 1726-7, and graduated 
M.D., doubtless in his native city. In 1750 
he joined his brother Alexander at Aleppo, 
and in 1758 succeeded him as physician to the 
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English factory. He was much respected there, 
and was granted by the pasha the privilege 
of wearing a turban. From the date of the 
publication of his brother’s ‘ Natural History 
of Aleppo’ (1756) until Alexander’s death 
in 1768 Patrick forwarded many emenda- 
tions for the work. The epidemic of plague 
at Aleppo in 1760, 1761, and 1762 afforded 
him exceptional opportunities of adding to 
his brother’s studies of the disease, and in 
1759 and 1768 he sent home accounts of de- 
structive earthquakes in Syria, and of the 
method of inoculation practised in Arabia, 
which were published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1760 and 1768 respectively. 
In 1771 he left Aleppo, returning, as his 
brother had done, through Italy and France, 
in order to examine the lazarettos. Reach- 
ing home in 1772, he at first thought of 
practising as a physician in Edinburgh, but, 
by Fothergill’s advice, settled in London. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1777. 

In 1781 his younger brother, Claud, having 
been appointed administrator of Vizagapa- 
tam, Russell accompanied him to India, and 
in November 1786 he succeeded John Gerard 
Koenig as botanist or naturalist to the East 
India Company in the Carnatic. In this capa- 
city he made large collections of specimens 
and drawings of the plants, fishes, and reptiles 
of the country; and he proposed to the go- 
vernor of Madras in 1785 that the company’s 
medical officers and others should be offi- 
cially requested to collect specimens and in- 
formation concerning useful plants of the 
various districts of India. In 1787 he drew 
up a preliminary memoir on the poisonous 
snakes of the Coromandel coast, which 
was printed officially at Madras in quarto; 
and in 1788 he sent Sir Joseph Banks an ac- 
count of the siliceous secretion in the bamboo 
known as tabashir, which was printed in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1791. 
Russell while in India also arranged the 
materials he had collected as to the plague. 
These he sent home in 1787 for the revision 
of his friends, William Robertson, Adam 
Ferguson, and Adam Smith. 

He left India with his brother Claud in 
January 1789, placing his collections of 
plants and fishes in the company’s museum 
at Madras. His ‘ Treatise on the Plague’ 
appeared at London in 2 vols. 4to in 1791. 
In 1794 he issued a much enlarged edition, 
in two volumes quarto, of his brother's 
‘Natural History of Aleppo.’ In 1795 he 
wrote the preface to the ‘ Plants of the Coro- 
mandel Coast,’ by William Roxburgh [q. v.], 
a sumptuous work published at the expense 
of the East India Company, and one out- 
come of his own recommendations made ten 


years before. In 1796 he published on the 
same scale, at the cost of the company, the 
first fasciculus of his ‘Account of Indian 
Serpents collected on the Coast of Coroman- 
del,’ in folio, with forty-six plates, forty- 
four of which were coloured. A second fasci- 
culus, comprising twenty-two coloured plates, 
issued in 1801 and 1802, and twenty-four 
issued in 1804, was all that appeared during 
his lifetime; but the third fasciculus was 
published in 1807, and the fourth in 1809, 
the latter reprinting two papers by him 
from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1804, and accompanied by a memoir and a 
portrait of the author in his fifty-fifth year, 
engraved by Evans after Varlet of Bath. 
In 1799 Russell was consulted by the privy 
council as to quarantine regulations after a 
fresh outbreak of plague in the Levant. In 
1803 he published, ‘by order of the court of. 
directors,’ ‘ Descriptions and Figures of Two 
Hundred Fishes collected [by him] at Viza- 
gapatam,’ in two folio volumes. He died 
in London, unmarried, on 2 July 1805. He 
bequeathed his collection of Indian plants 
to the university of Edinburgh ; but those 
made over to the East India Company are 
now at Kew, and his drawings and specimens 
from Aleppo, together with those of his 
brother Alexander, are in the botanical de- 
partment of the British (Natural History) 
Museum. 

[Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent English- 
men, viii. 118-20; Thomson’s Hist. of Royal 
Soc. App. p. lvi; Memoir in Russell’s Indian Ser- 
pents, 4th fasciculus, 1809.] G. S. B. 


RUSSELL, RACHEL, Lapy Russrth 
(1636-1723). [See under Russert, WI1- 
LIAM, Lorp RvssELL. | 


RUSSELL, RICHARD, M.D. (d. 1771), 
hysician, graduated M.D. at Rheims on 
Jan. 1738. He was in practice at Ware, 
and on 23 July 1742 was admitted an extra 
licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London. He published in 1750 at Oxford a 
dissertation ‘De Tabe Glandulari,’ in which 
he recommends the use of sea-water for the 
cure of enlarged lymphatic glands. This 
was afterwards published in English by W. 
Owen in London, and in1769 reached a sixth 
edition. He was elected F.R.S. on 13 Feb. 
1752, and in 1755 published ‘ Gconomia 
Nature in Morbis acutis et chronicis Glandu- 
larum,’ dedicated to Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
duke of Newcastle [q.v.], in which he dis- 
cusses the condition, diseases, and treatment 
of glands throughout the body, regarding 
them as of one system or tissue, whether 
secretory or lymphatic. In the volume is 
printed a letter from him to Richard Frewin, 
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M.D., on the use of salt water externally in 
the cure of tuberculous glands. It is dated 
from Lewes, January 1752. He went to live 
in Reading, and there died on 5 July 1771 
(Gent. Mag. 1771, p. 335). 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 149; Works; 
Thomson’s Hist. of the Royal Soc. 1812.] 
N 
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RUSSELL, SAMUEL THOMAS (1769?- 
1845), actor, the son of Samuel Russell, a 
country actor, was born in London in 1769, 
or, according to another account, in 1766. 
As a child he acted juvenile parts in the 
country, and in 1782 at the ‘ Royal Circus 
and Equestrian Philharmonic’ opened by 
Charles Dibdin [q. v.] and Charles Hughes 
on the spot subsequently occupied by the 
Surrey Theatre. He was one of the youth- 
ful performers, and, it is reported, spoke 
an opening address. About 1790 he was 
playing leading business with a ‘ sharing 
company’ at Eastbourne. In Dover he 
married the daughter of Mate, a printer, 
as well as an actor and manager and pro- 
prietor of the theatre. At Margate, where 
he acted, his father was a member of the 
company, and was famous for his Jerry 
Sneak in Foote’s ‘Mayor of Garratt, the 
traditions of which he had inherited from 
Weston, the original exponent. The atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales was drawn b 
Captain Charles Morris [q.v.] in 1795 to this 
impersonation. On the recommendation of 
the prince, Russell’s father was engaged by 
King for Drury Lane. The son, however, 
was, through a trick, as is said, engaged 
instead. Russell appeared accordingly at 
Drury Lane, on 21 Sept. 1795, as Charles 
Surface in the ‘School for Scandal’ and 
Fribble in ‘Missin her Teens.’ The per- 
formance is unchronicled by Genest, whose 
first mention of Russell is on 6 Oct. as 
Humphrey Grizzle, Fawcett’s part, in Prince 
Hoare’s ‘Three and the Deuce.’ Though 
disapproving of Russell’s Charles Surface, 
the prince commended his Fribble. Russell 
made a success, 17 May 1796, in an original 
part unnamed in an anonymous farce called 
‘ Alive and Merry,’unprinted. On 2 June he 
took, jointly with Robert Palmer [see under 
Patmer, Joun, 1742?-1798], a benefit. The 
pieces were ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Follies of a Day.’ 
‘What Russell played is unknown. These 
were his only recorded appearances at this 
time. During the summer months he took 
the Richmond Theatre, at which he played 
leading business, and he also acted as a star 
in the country. On 19 April 1797 he was, 
at Drury Lane, the first Robert in Rey- 
nolds's ‘ Will” He also played Valentia in 
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the‘ Child of Nature.’ Tattle in ‘Love for 
Love’ was assigned him, 28 Nov., and on 
6 June 1798 he was the original Jeremy 
Jumps in O’Keeffe’s unprinted ‘ Nosegay 
of Weeds, or Old Servants in New Places,’ 
and the original Diaphanous in the ‘ Ugly 
Club,’ a dramatic caricature taken from 
No. 17 of the ‘Spectator, and announced 
as by Edmund Spenser the younger. Lord 
Trinket in the ‘ Jealous Wife’ and Saville 
in ‘ Will and no Will’ were given the fol- 
lowing season, and he was, 3 May 1799, 
the original Sir Charles Careless in ‘ First 
Faults,’ claimed by Miss de Camps. 

In 1812 he was stage manager at the Sur- 
rey under Robert William Elliston [q- v. ],and 
he subsequently discharged the same func- 
tions at the Olympic, playing ‘all lines from 
Jerry Sneak and Peter Pastoral to Rover and 
Joseph Surface.’ On 23 Aug. 1814 he was, 
at the Haymarket, the first Sheers in Jame- 
son’s ‘ Love and Gout.’ On 25 July 1815 he 
was at the same house the first Pap in 
Barrett’s ‘My Wife! What Wife ?’ and on 
5 Aug. the first Lord Killcare in Jameson’s 
‘Living in London.’ He played also Plethora 
in Morton’s ‘Secrets worth knowing.’ Still 
at the Haymarket, he was, 22 July 1816, the 
first Rattletrap in Jameson’s unprinted 
‘Exit by Mistake ;’ Timothy Button, 10 Aug., 
in Oulton’s ‘My Landlady’s Gown;’ on 
18 July 1818 Lord Liquorish in Jameson’s 
‘Nine Points of the Law;’ and, 15 Aug., 
Fungus in the ‘Green Man,’ adapted from 
the French by Richard Jones (1779-1851) 

q.v.] He also played Archer in the ‘ Beaux’ 

tratagem.’ At Drury Lane, 11 Feb. 1819, 
he was the original Brisk in Parry’s ‘ High 
Notions;’.on 3 May, Arthur Wildfire in 
Moncrieff’s ‘Wanted a Wife.’ He also 
played the Copper Captain in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife.’ Back at the Hay- 
market, he played, 31 July, Peter Pastoral 
in ‘Teazing made Easy,’ and was the first 
Bob in ‘I’m Puzzled,’ and, 28 Aug., Wadd 
in ‘ Pigeons and Crows.’ In the autumn ot 
1819 he was appointed by Elliston stage- 
manager at Drury Lane, and played Jack 
Meggott in the ‘ Suspicious Husband ;’ was 
1 Dee. the first Sir Marmaduke Metaphor in 
‘ Disagreeable Surprise,’ an anonymous adap- 
tation from Beaumont and Fletcher; played 
Lovel in ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ and 
Forge, an original part, in ‘Shakespeare 
versus Harlequin,’ 8 April 1820, and 
Dominie Sampson in ‘Guy Mannering.’ He 
was, 15 Jan. 1820, the original Don Hee- 
torio in ‘Gallantry, or Adventures in Madrid,’ 
attributed to Oulton. He played, 19 Feb., 
Leopold in the ‘Siege of Belgrade’ for the 
first appearance of Madame Vestris on the 
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English stage. In Jameson’s ‘ Wild Goose 
Chase,’ Drury Lane, 21 Nov., he was Captain 
Flank. Mercutio was allotted him the fol- 
lowing season, with Motley in the ‘ Castle 
Spectre,’ and Tom Shuffleton in ‘ John Bull.’ 
From this time his name, never frequent in 
the London bills, disappears from them. 
During eight or ten years he managed the 
Brighton Theatre. In 1837 and 1838 he was 
stage-manager at the Haymarket, and in the 
latter year became, under Bunn, stage- 
manager for a second period at Drury Lane. 
In 1840 he played at Her Majesty’s his great 
part of Jerry Sneak to Dowton’s Major Stur- 
geon. At the Haymarket he took a benefit 
in 1842. Russell was supposed to be a well- 
to-doman. The proceeds of his benefit were, 
however, swallowed up in the defalcations 
of a dishonest broker, and he was reduced 
to poverty. He died at Gravesend, in the 
house of a daughter, 25 Feb. 1845, at the 
reputed age of seventy-nine. He was twice 
married, and left three daughters. 

Russell’s great part was Jerry Sneak; he 
was unsurpassed in the Copper Captain, and 
excellent in Paul Pry, Billy Lackaday, 
Sparkish, Rover, and Young Rapid, in some 
of which characters he was a formidable 
rival to Richard Jones. In parts such as 
Doricourt and Belcour he never rose above 
mediocrity. Mrs. Mathews speaks of him 
as the prince of hoaxers, and tells amusing 
stories of the tricks he used to play on 
his friend and associate, William Dowton 


baN: 
: A portrait by De Wilde of Russell as Jerry 
Sneak, with Mrs, Harlowe as Mrs. Sneak, 
and Dowton as Major Sturgeon, and a 
second of him, also by De Wilde, as Jerry 
Sneak, are in the Mathews collection in the 
Garrick Club. An engraved portrait of him 
after Wageman, in the same character, ac- 
companies the memoir in Oxberry’s ‘ Dra- 
matic Biography.’ 

Another actor, J. Russell from York and 
from Edinburgh, appeared in London at the 
Haymarket, 15 July 1818, as Doctor Ollapod, 
in the ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ and played, among 
other parts, Dandie Dinmont and Shylock. 
He was a good actor, and his appearance at 
the same house with Russell caused some 
confusion, While at Edinburgh he visited 
Sir Walter Scott and sat for his portrait as 
Clown in ‘Twelfth Night,’ in a picture for 
some years on the walls at Abbotsford. 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Ox- 
berry’s Dramatic Biography, 1. 97, new ser. ii. 
37; Gent. Mag. 1845, i. 446; Theatrical Inqui- 
sitor, various years; Georgian Era; Dramatic 
and Musical Review, various years; Clark Rus- 
sell’s Representative Actors; Dibdin’s Remini- 


scences, 1837, passim; Mrs. Mathews’s Tea-Table 
Talk, 1857.] 


RUSSELL, THEODORE (1614-1689), 
portrait-painter. [See Russzt. | 


RUSSELL, THOMAS (1762-1788), poet, 
second son of John Russell (1725-1808), a 
prosperous attorney of Beaminster in Dorset, 
by his wife Virtue (1743-1768), daughter of 
Richard Brickle of Shaftesbury, was born at 
Beaminster in January or February 1762 
(baptised 2 March). His father’s family 
had been for generations merchants and 
shipowners at Weymouth. His elder brother, 
John Banger, had antiquarian tastes, and con- 
tributed to the second edition of Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset’ (1796-1803). After attending the 
grammar school at Bridport, he entered 
Winchester as a commoner in 1777, and 
before the end of the year was already in 
sixth book and fifteenth boy in the school. 
In 1778 he entered college,and next year was 
senior in the school; he gained medals for 
Latin verse and Latin essay (1778-9), and was 
elected to New College in 1780, being second 
on the roll. He graduated B.A. in October 
1784, was ordained deacon in 1785, and priest 
in 1786. In the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
(1782, p. 574, and 1783, i. 124), under the 
signature ‘A. §.,’ he wrote two erudite 
papers on the poetry of Mosen Jordi and 
the Provengal language, defending his former 
master, Thomas Warton, against Ritson’s 
ill-tempered ‘Observations’ upon the ‘ His- 
tory of Poetry.’ A career of brilliant pro- 
mise was cut short by phthisis, of which 
Russell died at Bristol Hotwells on 31 July 
1788. He was buried in the churchyard of 
Powerstock, Dorset, a mural tablet being 
erected to his memory in the tower of the 
church. Until shortly before his death he 
was engaged in correcting his poems. He 
left a few fragments in manuscript, now in 
the possession of Captain Thomas Russell of 
Beaminster. 

In 1789 appeared ‘Sonnets and Miscel- 
laneous Poems by the late Thomas Russell, 
Fellow of New College,’ Oxford, sm. 4to; 
these were dedicated to Warton by the 
editor, William Howley, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A fine scholarly 
taste is exhibited in the versions from 
Petrarch, Camoens, and Weisse, but the 
most noteworthy feature of the little volume 
is the excellence of Russell’s sonnets. To- 
gether with William Lisle Bowles, a fellow- 
Wykehamist of kindred sympathies, he may 
claim an important place in the revival of 
the sonnet in England. Wordsworth not 
only wrote with warm appreciation of 
Russell’s genius as a sonneteer (cf. Prose 
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Works, ed. Grosart, 1876, iii. 8333), but in his 

sonnet, ‘Iona (upon landing),’ he adopted 

from Russell, as conveying his feeling better 

than any words of his own could do (Poet. 

Ape 1869, p. 356), the four concluding 
nes : 


And ‘hopes, perhaps, more heavenly bright than 
thine, 
A grace by thee unsought and unpossest, 
A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine 
Shall gild their passage to eternal rest.’ 


Another sonnet of Russell’s seems to have 
suggested an exquisite passage in Byron’s 
‘O snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom;’ of a 
third, ‘supposed to be written at Lemnos,’ 
Landor wrote that it alone authorised 
Russell to join the shades of Sophocles and 
Euripides. Coleridge, Cary, and Bowles 
applaud this ‘ Miltonic’ sonnet, which finds 
a place in the anthologies of Dyce, Capel 
Lofft, Tomlinson, Main, Hall Caine, and 
William Sharp. Southey in his ‘ Vision of 
Judgment’ associated Russell with Chatter- 
ton and Bampfylde among the young spirits 
whom the muses ‘marked for themselves at 
birth and with dews from Castalia sprinkled.’ 
He lacked the originality of genius, but, 
says Cary, ‘his ear was tuned to the har- 
monies of Spenser, Milton, and Dryden, and 
fragments of their sounds he gives us back 
as from an echo, but so combined as to make 
a sweet music of his own’ (Cary, Memoir, 
1847, ii. 297-8). The Oxford edition of Rus- 
sell’s sonnets is scarce, but his remains are 
printed in Thomas Park’s ‘Collection of 
British Poets, 1808, vol. xli., in Sanford’s 
‘British Poets,” 1819, xxxvii., and in the 
Chiswick edition of the‘ British Poets, 1822, 
Ixxiil. 

[Gent. Mag. 1788 ii. 752, and 1847 i. 358; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Kirby’s Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 270; Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 
821-2; Lounger’s Common Place Book, 1806, 
ili. 121; Brydges’s Censura Literaria, i. 320; 
Southey’s Poetical Works, 1845, p. 784; Bowles’s 
Clifden Grove; Forster’s Life of Landor, 1869, 
i, 194, ii. 8; Warton’s Hist. of Poetry, ed. 
Mant, and also ed. Hazlitt; Dyce’s Specimens of 
English Sonnets, 1833 ; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. x. 472, xi, 23, 8th ser. ix. 145, 214, 450; 
family papers through Captain Thomas Russell 
of Beaminster; notes kindly furnished by Mr. 
C. W. Holgate of The Close, Salisbury ; Wyke- 
hamist, 31 July 1888 (containing a memoir by 
Mr. C. W. Holgate).] Alans) 


RUSSELL, THOMAS (1767-1803), 
United Irishman, was born at Betsborough, 
in the parish of Kilshanick, co. Cork, on 
21 Noy. 1767. His father, John Russell, 
entered the army, was present at the battle 
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of Dettingen in 1743, commanded a company 
in the infantry at the battle of Fontenoy in 
1745, and in 1761-2 served in Portugal in 
the foreign auxiliary force. Returning to 
Ireland, he was appointed to a situation in the 
Royal Hospital at Kilmainham. He died, 
at a very advanced age, in December 1792, 
and is described by Wolfe Tone as a gentle- 
man of charming manners and conversation. 
A portrait.of him is prefixed to Madden’s 
‘United Irishmen,’ 8rd ser. vol. ii. 

Like his father, Russell was originally in- 
tended for the church, and consequently 
received a fairly good education in classics 
and mathematics, but like him, too, he be- 
came a soldier, and in 1782 accompanied his 
eldest brother, Captain Ambrose Russell 
(1756-1798), of the 52nd regiment, as a 
volunteer to India. He was commended 
for his conduct in the field by Sir John Bur- 
goyne and given a commission in his brother’s 
regiment, but afterwards transferred to one 
newly raised. The regiment was one of 
those subsequently reduced, and so after five 
years’ service Russell quitted India, dis- 
gusted, it is said, with the rapacity and cruelty 
of English officials. Returning to Ireland, he 
resumed his project of entering the church, 
but again relinquished it on receiving a 
commission in the 64th regiment. In 1789, 
while listening to a debate in the House of 
Commons, he made the acquaintance of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone [q.v.] The acquaintance 
thus formed speedily ripened into friendship. 
‘P. P., or ‘ parish priest,’ as Tone called him 
in playful allusion to his sedate and cleri- 
cal demeanour, figures largely in the earlier 
pages of Tone’s ‘Journal.’ In 1791 Rus- 
sell’s regiment was quartered at Belfast, and 
in this way he became acquainted with the 
leading men of liberal politics in the town, 
notably with Samuel Neilson [q. v.] and 
Henry Joy McCracken [a yv.] Accordingly, 
when Tone visited Belfast in October, the 
nucleus of the United Irish Society was 
already in existence, and only required or- 
ganising, About this time Russell was 
forced vo sell his commission, having gone 
bail for an American swindler named 
Digges. Through the friendly interest of 
Colonel Knox, he was on 21 Dec. ap- 
pointed seneschal of the manor court of Dun- 
gannon and a J.P. forco. Tyrone. But, find- 
ing it, as he said, impossible ‘to reconcile it 
to his conscience to sit as magistrate on a 
bench where the practice prevailed of in- 
quiring what a man’s religion was before in- 
quiring into the crimes with which a pri- 
soner was accused,’ he resigned his post on 
15 Oct. 1792. Possessing no means of live- 
lihood, he was bent on seeking his fortune in 
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France, but was restrained by the kindness 
of his Belfast friends, and in the meantime 
devoted himself actively to the extension of 
the principles of the United Irish Society. 
In February 1794 he was appointed librarian 
to the Belfast Library at a salary of 301, 
shortly afterwards raised to50/.a year. When 
Tone quitted Irelandin May 1795, Russell was 
made privy to, and approved of, his design of 
seeking to bring about a separation from 
England with the aid of France, though, like 
the Belfast party generally, he seems to 
have thought that more was to be expected 
from a national rising. On the reconstitu- 
tion of the society on a purely revolutionary 
basis, he took the oath of secrecy from James 
Agnew Farrell of Maghermon, near Larne, 
and, with Neilson and M‘Cracken, was re- 
garded as responsible for the northern party. 
He appears to have been a frequent contri- 
butor to the ‘Northern Star.’ In the sum- 
mer of 1796 he published ‘ A Letter to the 
People of Ireland on the present Situation 
of the Country,’ in advocacy of the catholic 
claims, of which two editions were speedily 
exhausted. 

Since his return to Belfast in 1792 he 
had been under government surveillance, 
and, in order to withdraw him from the 
danger that menaced him, an offer was 
made him in 1794 of an ensigncy in a 
militia regiment, with the prospect of speedy 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant. The 
offer was declined, and on 16 Sept. 1796 he 
was arrested at Belfast with Neilson and 
other prominent United Irishmen. He re- 
mained in close confinement in Newgate at 
Dublin till 19 March 1799, when, in con- 
sequence of the compact of 29 July 1798, 
whereby he and his fellow political prisoners 
consented to banishment in order to pre- 
vent further executions, he was transported 
to Fort George in Scotland. Liberated 
after the peace of Amiens, he Janded at 
Cuxhaven in Holland on 4 July 1802. He 
proceeded to Paris, and, meeting shortly 
afterwards with Robert Emmet [q. v.], he 
entered into his plans with enthusiasm. He 
managed to return disguised to Ireland in 
April 1808, and for several weeks lay con- 
cealed in Dublin, seldom going abroad, except 
at night. The task ofraising Ulster was as- 
signed him by Emmet, together with the title 
of general, and at the beginning of May he paid 
a hurried visit to the north, accompanied by 
James Hope (1764-1846) [q. v.] But de- 
spite the secrecy with which the visit was 
managed, a rumour of impending trouble 
spread abroad, and when he went to Belfast 
a second time in July he found his enemies 
on the alert, and his old friends utterly in- 


different to his project and desirous only of 
being left alone. A proclamation issued by 
him on 24 July as ‘Member of the Pro- 
visional Government and General-in-chief of 
the Northern District’ failed to elicit any 
response from ‘the Men of Ireland’ to whom 
it was addressed. Still, even after the news 
of Emmet’s failure reached him, he did not 
despair of ultimate success. ‘I hope,’ he 
wrote to Mary M‘Cracken, ‘ your spirits are 
not depressed by a temporary damp in con- 
sequence of the recent failure . . . of ulti- 
mate success I am still certain.’ But his 
ardour was unavailing. Ultimately he sought 
shelter at Dublin, in the house ofa gunsmith 
of the name of Muley, in Parliament Street. 
Rewards to the amount of 1,500/. were offered 
for his apprehension. He was tracked by aspy 
named Hmerson and arrested by Major Sirr 
on 9 Sept., and removed to Kilmainham. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made by Miss 
M‘Cracken to bribe his gaoler, and on 12 Oct. 
he was sent down for trial to Downpatrick. 
His life was already forfeited under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Banishment (88 Geo. 
III, c. 78), but it was determined to proceed 
against him on a charge of high treason. He 
was tried at Downpatrick by special com- 
mission before Baron George on 20 Oct., 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to be 
executed the following day. Of the jury 
that tried him, six, he remarked, had at one 
time or another taken the United Irish oath. 
Ina speech of singular modesty and firmness, 
through which there ran a strain of religious 
fanaticism, he declared himself perfectly 
satisfied with the part he had played in try- 
ing to regenerate his country. His Greek 
testament, his sole earthly possession, he gave 
to Mr. Forde, the clergyman who attended 
him on the scaffold. He was buried in 
Downpatrick parish churchyard, and over his 
grave was laid a stone slab with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘The grave of Russell.’ 

His sister, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, was left by his death entirely desti- 
tute; but found a friend and protector in 
Mary M‘Cracken, who placed herin an asylum 
for aged females at Drumcondra, where 
she died in September 1834, aged 82. Russell 
was over six feet high, and proportionately 
broad. To a somewhat sallow complexion, 
an abundance of black hair and dark-brown 
eyes, he added a voice of singular depth and 
sweetness. The dominant idea of his life was 
that the laws of God were outraged in Ire- 
land, and that revolution was a sacred duty 
and a politicalright. There isa poor portrait 
of him, corrected from a sketch in the 
‘Hibernian Magazine’ of 1803, in Madden’s 
‘United Irishmen,’ 8rd ser. vol. ii. The only 
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good portrait, a miniature, belonged, accord- 
ing to Madden, at one time to Major Sirr. 
[A short notice of Russell’s life, for which the 
materials were furnished by Miss M‘Cracken, was 
published in the Ulster Magazine of January1830; 
and another by Samuel McSkimmin, the historian 
of Carrickfergus, in Frazer’s Magazine of Novem- 
ber 1836 ; the former very incomplete, the latter 
unsympatheticand inaccurate. Both have been 
superseded by the Life in Madden’s United Irish- 
men, 8rd ser. vol. ii. A few additional particulars 
will be found in Miss M‘Cleery’s Life of Mary 
Ann M‘Cracken in Young’s Historical Notices of 
Old Belfast, 1896; Russell’s correspondence is 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin.] 
R. D 


RUSSELL or Cztourr, THOMAS 
(1781 P-1846), independent minister, was 
born at Marden, Kent, about 1781. His 
father and grandfather were members of the 
ehurch of England, and he was himself con- 
firmed in that communion, but was edu- 
cated for the dissenting ministry at Hoxton 
Academy (September 1800-June 1803), under 
Robert Simpson, D.D. His first settlement 
was at Tonbridge, Kent, in 1803. In 1806 
he became minister of Pell Street Chapel, 
Ratcliff Highway, where he was ordained 
on 5 Sept. His tastes were literary, and he 
edited a collection of hymns as an appendix 
to Watts; but hisministry was not popular. 
About 1820 he adopted the name of Russell, 
and obtained in 1823 the king’s patent for 
the change. Soon afterwards he received 
from a Scottish university the diploma of 
M.A. On the closing of Pell Street Chapel 
a few years before his death, he became 
minister of Baker Street Chapel, Enfield, 
Middlesex. He was a Coward trustee, and 
(from 1842) a trustee of the foundations of 
Daniel Williams, D.D. [q.v.]; he was also 
secretary of the Aged Ministers’ Relief So- 
ciety. Contrary to the general sentiment of 
his denomination, he was a promoter of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844 [see F1exp, 
Epwin Witx1ns]. He died at his residence, 
Penton Row, Walworth, Surrey, on 10 Dec. 
1846, His sons, Arthur Tozer Russell and 
John Fuller Russell, are separately noticed. 

Under the name of Cloutt he published 
four sermons (1806-18), and a ‘ Collection of 
Hymns, 1813, 12mo (17th edit. 1832, 12mo). 
His ‘Jubilee Sermon’ (1809) was roughly 
handled in the ‘Anti-Jacobin Review,’ No- 
vember 1809, and he issued a defensive ‘ Ap- 

endix,’ giving autobiographical particulars. 
n 1823 he began his edition of the works 
of John Owen, D.D. [q. v.], finishing it in 
1826 in twenty octavo volumes, uniform 
with the ‘Life of Owen,’ 1820, 8yvo, by 
William Orme [q. v.]; sets are usually com- 
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pleted by prefixing this ‘Life,’ and adding 
the seven volumes of Owen on Hebrews 
(Edinburgh, 1812-14, 8vo), edited by James 
Wright; but Russell’s edition has been super- 
seded by that of W.H. Goold, D.D. In 
1828 he issued proposals for a series of ‘The 
Works of the English and Scottish Re- 
formers ;’ only three vols. 1829-31, 8vo, were 
published, containing works of William 
Tindal [q. v.] and John Frith [q.v.] 

[Biographical Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, 
p. 67; Congregational Year Book, 1846, p. 177; 
Christian Reformer, 1847, p. 64; Jeremy's Pres- 
byterian Fund, 1885, p. 208; Julian’s Dict. of 
Hymnology, 1892.] AD Ge 

“RUSSELL, THOMAS MACNAMARA 
(1740 P-1824), admiral, born about 1740, is 
described as the son of an Englishman who 
settled in Ireland, where he married a Miss 
Macnamara, probably a daughter and co- 
heiress of Sheedy Macnamara of Balyally, 
co. Clare [see Hayss, Str Joun Macnamara]. 
On the death of his father when he was five 
years old, he is said to have inherited a large 
fortune, which, by the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of his trustees, disappeared before he 
was fourteen. This was probably the cause 
of his going to sea in the merchant service. 
He does not seem to have entered the navy 
till about 1766, when he joined the Cornwall 
guardship at Plymouth, and in her, and 
afterwards in the Arrogant, served for nearly 
three years in the rating of ‘able seaman.’ 
He was then for about two years midship- 
man or second master of the Hunter cutter, 
employed on preventive service in the North 
Sea, and for about eighteen monthsas master’s 
mate in the Terrible guardshipat Portsmouth, 
with Captain Marriot Arbuthnot. He passed 
his examination on 2/Dec. 1772, being then 
described in his certificate as ‘more than 32. 
In 1776 he was serving on the coast of North 
America, and on 2 June was promoted by 
Rear-admiral Shuldham to be lieutenant of 
the Albany sloop, from which he was moved 
to the Diligent. On his return to England 
he was appointed to the Raleigh, with Cap- 
tain James Gambier, afterwards Lord Gam- 
bier [q. v.], and was present at the relief of 
Jersey in May 1779, and at the capture of 
Charlestown. At Charlestown he was pro- 
moted by Arbuthnot on 11 May 1780 to the 
command of the Beaumont sloop, from which, 
on 7 May 1781, he was posted to the Bed- 
ford. Apparently this was for rank only, 
and he was almost immediately appointed to 
the Hussar of 20 guns, in which he cruised 
on the coast of North America with marked 
success, making several prizes. 

On 22 Jan. 1788 he fell in with the French 
32-gun frigate Sibylle, which had been 
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roughly handled by the Magicienne three 
weeks before, and afterwards, in a violent 
gale, had been dismasted, and obliged to 
throw twelve of her guns overboard.. When 
she sighted the Hussar she hoisted the Eng- 
lish fiag over the French, the recognised 
signal of a prize, and at the same time, in the 
shrouds, another English flag, union down- 
wards, the signal of distress. Russell ac- 
cordingly bore down to her assistance, but 
as he drew near, his suspicions being roused, 
he did not close her. On this the Sibylle, 
under English colours, attempted to board 
the Hussar, but was beaten off with great 
loss, and when the Centurion, attracted by 
the firing, came within gunshot, the Sibylle 
surrendered. Indignant at the treacherous 
conduct of her captain, the Comte de Ker- 
gariou, Russell broke his sword and made 
him a close prisoner, with a sentry over him. 
When he brought the prize into New York 
he reported the circumstance, but, as peace 
was then on the point of being concluded, the 
affair was hushed up. Kergariou threatened 
to demand personal satisfaction, and after 
the peace Russell went to Paris to meet him, 
but returned on finding that his would-be 
enemy had gone to the Pyrenees. 

In 1789 he was appointed to the Diana 
frigate on the West Indian station, and in 
the end of 1791 was sent to St. Domingo with 
a convoy of provisions for the French. He 
learned that an English officer, Lieutenant 
Perkins, was imprisoned at Jeremie in Hayti, 
on a charge of having supplied the revolted 
blacks with arms. Russell convinced him- 
self that the charge was false, went round to 
Jeremie, and, under a threat of laying the 
town in ruins, secured Perkins’s release. 
He returned to England in 1792, and in 1796 
was appointed to the Vengeance of 74 guns, 
again for service in the West Indies, where, 
under Rear-admiral Henry Harvey [q. v.], 
he took part in the reduction of St. Lucia 
and Trinidad. The Vengeance returned to 
England in the spring of 1799, and formed 
part of the Channel fleet during the summer, 
after which she was paid off, and in the fol- 
lowing April Russell was appointed to the 
Princess Royal, which he commanded till his 
promotion to the rank of rear-admiral on 
1 Jan, 1801. On the renewal of the war in 
1803 he hoisted his flag on board the Dictator, 
under the orders of Lord Keith in the Downs. 
On 9 Nov. 1805 he was promoted to be vice- 
admiral, and in 1807 was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron inthe North 
Sea. In September, on the news of war 
having been declared by Denmark, he took 
possession of Heligoland, which during the 
war continued to be the great depét of the 


English trade with Germany. He became 
an admiral on 12 Aug. 1812, and died sud- 
denly, in his carriage, in the neighbourhood 
of Poole, on 22 July 1824. He married, 
about 1793, a Miss Phillips, who died in 
1818, leaving no children. 

[Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 8369; Naval Chronicle, 
xvii, 441, with a portrait after a painting by 
C. G. Stuart, then (1806) in the possession of 
Sir John Macnamara Hayes; 7. xxv. 239; 
official correspondence in the Public Record 
Office ; Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr. i. 137, 
606 ; Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, v. 
552, vi. 349; Troude’s Batailles Navales de la 
France, ii. 238.] Joel eb 


RUSSELL, Str WILLIAM, first Baron 
RusseLL oF TuHornuaven (1558?-1613), 
fourth and youngest son of Francis Russell, 
second earl of Bedford [q. v.], was born about 
1558. He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he ‘sat at the feet of that excel- 
lent divine, Dr. Humphrys’ [see HumPHREY, 
LavRencz, D.D.], but apparently didnot gra- 
duate. He then spent several years in tra- 
velling through France, Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary. Returning to England about 1579, 
he was sent to Ireland in October of the fol- 
lowing year in command of a company of re- 
cruits raised by the English clergy for the wars 
in Ireland. He was stationed on the Wick- 
low frontier to hold Fiagh Mac Hugh O’Byrne 
{q. = in check, and on 4 April 1581 he and 
Sir William Stanley (1548-1629) [q. v.] suc- 
ceeded in burning Fiagh’s house of Balli- 
nacor and killing some of his followers. He 
was rewarded with a lease of the abbey of 
Baltinglas in co. Carlow on 4 Sept., and, 
being licensed to return to England, he was 
knighted by the lord-deputy, Arthur Grey, 
fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.], 
on 10 Sept. On the occasion of the Duc 
d’Alencon’s visit to England in November, 
he took part in a royal combat and fight on 
foot, wherein the duke and the prince dau- 
phin were the challengers and Russell and 
Lord Thomas Howard the defenders. 

In December 1585 Russell accompanied 
the Earl of Leicester on his expedition to 
the Netherlands, and was by him appointed 
lieutenant-general of cavalry. He repaired 
to England in April 1586 in order to raise 
a band of horse, but returned in time to 
take part in the fight at Warnsfeld before 
Zutphen on 22 Sept., when he led the at- 
tack,and, according to Stow (Annals, p. 737), 
‘so terribly he charged that after he had 
broke his lance, he with his curtle-axe so 
played his part that the enemy reputed him 
a devil and no man.’ On the death of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who in token of friendship 
bequeathed him his best gilt armour, he 
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succeeded him as governor of the cautionary 
town of Flushing (patent dated 1 Feb. 
1587, in Rymur’s Foedera, xvi. 2). On 
5 Oct. following he commanded a party of 
six hundred horse, and successfully inter- 
cepted a convoy of provisions designed for 
the relief of Zutphen. As governor of 
Flushing he justified the confidence placed 
in him. In June 1587 he despatched a force 
with provisions to strengthen Sluys, which 
the Duke of Parma was on the point of 
blockading, and, according to Roger Wil- 
liams [q.v.], who commanded the party, it was 
entirely due to his resolution and quick de- 
spatch that the town was not lost without a 
blow, ‘as a number of others were in those 
countries far better than Sluys’ (Discourse 
of Warre, p. 57). | In the quarrel between 
the estates and the Earl of Leicester he 
loyally supported the latter, and, after Lei- 
cester’s withdrawal from the Netherlands in 
December 1587, he himself incurred the 
zensure of the estates by supporting a move- 
ment on the part of the citizens of Camp- 
veer and Arnemuyden to place themselves 
under the immediate protection of Eliza- 
beth. Others attributed his action to a desire 
to make himself master of Walcheren, out 
of a feeling of pique because the estates 
had given away the regiment of Zeeland, of 
which his predecessor, Sir Philip Sidney, had 
been colonel, to Count Solms. Russell dis- 
avowed being actuated by any feeling of 
ill-will towards either the estates or Prince 
Maurice, and the dispute was finally termi- 
nated by Elizabeth disclaiming any wish to 
encroach on the authority of the estates 
(GRrimsronE, Hist. of the Netherlands, pp.867- 
871). Otherwise, Russell’s conduct as gover- 
nor of Flushing seems to have afforded gene- 
ral satisfaction, and Elizabeth was particu- 
larly gratified by the request of the deputies 
of the churches of the Netherlands that he 
might be continued at his post (cf. MoriEy, 
United Netherlands, ii. 444). But he was 
not on very friendly terms with Leicester’s 
successor, Lord Willoughby [see BERTI, 
PEREGRINE, LORD WILLOUGHBY DE EresBy J. 
Though subsequently reconciled to Wil- 
loughby (BrrRtiz, Five Generations, p. 210), 
he begged his friends ‘to help him away from 
so beggarly a government wherein he should 
but undo himself without hope of service or 
reward’ (Harl. MS. 286, f.95). His petition 
was granted, and on 16 July 1588 he was 
superseded by Sir Robert Sidney. 

On 16 May 1594 he was appointed lord- 
deputy of Ireland, in place of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam (1526-1599) [q. v.]; andin July 
following the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
him by the university of Oxford. He landed at 
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Howth on 31 July, and on 11 Aug. was sworn 
in with duesolemnity. The chief danger that 
threatened the peace of the country was due 
to the menacing attitude of the Earl of Ty- 
rone [see O’NuILL, Hue, second Earn oF 
Tyrone] and Hugh Roe O'Donnell [q.v.] 
Four days later Tyrone unexpectedly pre- 
sented himself before the council and ten- 
dered his submission. This step took Rus- 
sell and the council by surprise, and Tyrone 
was allowed to return to his own country in 
safety. Afterwards, when Russell recognised 
his mistake in thus letting Tyrone escape, 
he tried, not perhaps very successfully, to 
shift the blame on to the council; but 
Elizabeth, while publicly accepting his ex- 
cuses, did not fail to read him a severe 
lecture in private. Meanwhile the garrison 
at Enniskillen was being hard pressed by 
Sir Hugh Maguire [q. v.] and O’Donnell, 
and, a relief party under Sir Henry Duke 
having been repuised with loss, Russell was 
constrained to march thither in person. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving the Earl of Ormonde ‘ to 
keep the borders’ against Fiagh Mac Hugh 
and Walter Reagh Fitzgerald, he set out 
towards the north on 18 Aug. Proceeding 
by way of Mullingar, Athlone, Roscommon, 
and Boyle, and through the mountains and 
bogs of O’Rourke’s country, he succeeded in 
relieving Enniskillen on 30 Aug., and ten 
days later returned in safety to Dublin. 
Seeing how completely he had been deceived 
by Tyrone’s specious promises, he tried to 
retrieve his blunder by inviting the earl 
again to Dublin. Tyrone declined the invi- 
tation, and on 8 Dec. Russell wrote that he 
had broken off all manner of temporising 
courses with him. Recognising the neces- 
sity for vigorous action, he applied for rein- 
forcements under the command of an ex- 
perienced leader. Hisrequest was granted ; 
but he was mortified to find that the gene- 
ral selected to co-operate with him was Sir 
John Norris (1547 ?-1597) [q. v.], president 
of Munster. Norris had petitioned against 
Russell’sappointment as Leicester’s successor 
in the government of the Netherlands, and 
a commission, with the title of general of 
the army in Ulster in the absence of the lord- 
deputy, was now given him with authority 
almost equal to Russell’s. Norris, however, 
did not arrive in Ireland till the beginning 
of May 1595, and in the meantime Russell 
made several unsuccessful attempts to cap- 
ture Fiagh Mac Hugh. fok 

On 16 Jan. he instituted ‘a hunting jour- 
ney’ to Ballinacor, and, having proclaimed 
Fiagh, his wife, and Walter Reagh traitors, 
returned to Dublin. A fortnight later, ac- 
companied by Sir George Bourchier, Sir 
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Geoffrey Fenton, and other officers, he made 


another expedition thither. Ballinacor was 
fortified and garrisoned, and a number of 
Fiagh’s followers slain; but Fiagh himself 
evaded capture, and on the 24th Russell 
again returned to Dublin. Early in April 
Walter Reagh was captured and hanged, and 
another effort made to capture Fiagh. Fixing 
his headquarters at Money, half way be- 
tween Tullow and Shillelagh, on the borders 
of Carlow, the deputy made frequent incur- 
sions into the glens of Wicklow, combining 
the business of rebel-hunting with the more 
peaceful recreation of shooting and fishing. 
A number of Fiagh’s relations, including his 
wife Rose, fell into his hands, but Fiagh 
himself, though he had one or two hair- 
breadth escapes, contrived to elude his pur- 
suers. On 4 May Norris landed at Water- 
ford. Russell, though resenting his appoint- 
ment, received him with courtesy, and even 
with hospitality. Meanwhile affairs in the 
north had assumed a more threatening as- 
pect. A general hosting was proclaimed 
for 12 June, and on the 18th Norris set 
out for Newry, whither he was followed 
five days later by Russell. On the 23rd 
Tyrone, O’Donnell, Maguire, and their as- 
sociates were proclaimed traitors in Eng- 
lish and Irish, and a few days afterwards 
the army moved to Armagh, which Russell 
set to work to fortify, at the same time re- 
lieving Monaghan. Subsequently a council 
of war was held at Dundalk, and on 16 July 
Russell, in accordance with his instructions, 
returned to Dublin, leaving the army in the 
north to the sole command of Norris. So 
far they had managed to agree fairly well; 
but Norris was annoyed at having to play 
a subordinate part, and as the summer wore 
to a close his relations with Russell grew 
more and more strained. Harly in September 
he suffered a slight repulse by Tyrone, and 
Russell at once moved to Kells, partly to 
support him, partly to watch the situation in 
Connaught, where Sir Richard Bingham [q. v. ] 
was being hard pressed by O’ Donnell and the 
Burkes. But the home government having, 
at Norris’s suggestion, authorised a compro- 
mise, he returned to Dublin, leaving Norris to 
come to terms with Tyrone, which he even- 
tually did on 2 Oct. 

Early next month Fiagh Mac Hugh came 
to Dublin to beg for pardon, and Russell, 
having referred his case to the privy coun- 
council, immediately set out for Connaught. 
He was received in state at Galway, but was 
everywhere met with complaints against 
Bingham, whose harsh government was said 
to be the principal cause of disorder. At Ath- 
lone he sat in council to consider these com- 


plaints and, having promised to institute an 
inquiry into their grievances, a peace was 
patched up with the Burkes, and Russell re- 
turned to Dublin shortly before Christmas. 
Owing to O’Donnell’s intrigues the pacifica- 
tion was of short duration, and Russeli was 
forced to confess that he had gone but ‘on a 
sleeveless errand.’ Harly in March 1596 the 
Burkes, reinforced by a body of Scottish 
mercenaries, crossed the Shannon and laid 
waste Mac Coghlan’s country, but were im- 
mediately attacked and put to flight by the 
deputy. In consequence of Norris’s repre- 
sentations, Bingham was removed, greatly 
to the annoyance of Russell and all those 
who were in favour of strong measures. The 
fact that Tyrone delayed several weeks be- 
fore he ‘tool out’ his pardon naturally raised 
suspicions as to his sincerity, and when he 
eventually did so, about the middle of July, 
Russell insisted that ‘the dangers of the 
realm were in no way diminished . . . but 
rather increased bya deeper subtlety dis- 
sembled with a show of duty and good mean- 
ing when he saw he could do no other,’ 
Norris protested that the deputy was doing 
all in his power to nullify his efforts at a 
settlement. It was manifest that the system 
of dual government was working incon- 
ceivable mischief, and both Russell and Norris 
begged to be recalled. Matters grew worse 
when the deputy, in consequence of a fresh 
rising on the part of Fiagh Mac Hugh O’Byrne 
in September, determined to make a vigorous 
effort to capture him. This, Norris declared, 
was simply toendanger thesafety of the whole 
kingdom ; but the deputy held resolutely to 


| his purpose. Day after day during the entire 


winter and into the following spring, despite 
the remonstrances of Norris and the open 
threats of Tyrone, he scoured the mountains 
and glens of Wicklow. His perseverance was 
at last rewarded on 8 May 1597 by the cap- 
ture and death of Fiagh. On his way back to 
Dublin ‘ the people of, the country met him 
with great joy and gladness, and, as their 
manner is, bestowed many blessings on him 
for performing so good a deed and delivering 
them from theirlongoppressions.’ But Fiagh’s 
death did not affect the situation. 

In anticipation of his recall Russell had 
already, in March, removed from the Castle 
and put his train on board wages (CoLLIns, 
Sidney Papers,ii.25). His successor, Thomas, 
lord Burgh, arrived on 15 May, and on 26 May 
he quitted Ireland. On his return there was 
some talkof making him governor of Berwick, 
and, after lord Burgh’s death, he and Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney were suggested for the vacant 
post ; but he stood ‘stiffly not to go’ unless he 
might have it on as good terms as Lord Burgh 
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(i. ii. 71). He was frequently consulted on 
Trish affairs and, in anticipation of a Spanish 
invasion in the summer of 1599, he was ap- 
oe commander of the forces in the west. 

e was an unsuccessful competitor with Sir 
Walter Ralegh for the governorship of Jersey 
(but cf. Epwarps, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
i, 262), and in September 1602 he had the 
honour of entertaining the queen at his house 
at Chiswick. Hewascreated Baron Russell of 
Thornhaugh in Northamptonshire by James I 
on 21 July 1603. His last public appearance 
was at the funeral of Prince Henry, to whom 
he was much attached. He died at his seat 
at Northall on 9 March 1618, and was buried 
in the church of Thornhaugh, where there is 
a monument to his memory. 

Russell married, about 1590, Elizabeth (d. 
1611), daughter and heiress of Henry Long 
of Shengay, Northamptonshire. He had an 


only son, Francis Russell, fourth earl of Bed- ; 


ford {q.v.] There are full-length portraits 
of him and his wife at Woburn Abbey. 


[Wiffen’s Hist. Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, with extracts from Walker’s Funeral 
Sermon, of which there is no copy in the British 
Museum ; Collins’s Peerage, i. 274; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, ii. 380; G. E. C[ockayne]’s Peerage ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Bloxam’s Reg. Magd. 
College, Oxford; Stow’s Annals; Leycester Cor- 
respondence (Camden Soc.); Clements Mark- 
ham’s Fighting Veres; Lady Georgina Bertie’s 
Five Generations of a Loyal House; Wright’s 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times ; Lloyd’s State 
Worthies; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 
491, 1595-7 p. 148, and other references, chiefly 
in letters from John Chamberlain to Dudley 
Carleton, printed in full in Chamberlain’s Letters 
(Camden Soc.); 2b. Foreign xi. 294; Simancas 
lii, 485, 555; Ireland ii. 264, 296, 317, 319, v. 
vi. vii. passim; Cal. Carew MSS. containing his 
Journal in Ireland, iii. 260, of which there is 
another copy among the Russell Papers at Wo- 
burn (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 2) ; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. iii. 190, 378, 427, iv. 50, 385, 499, 
616 (chiefly relating to Flushing affairs); Cal. 
Fiants Eliz. No. 3745; Annals of the Four 
Masters, ed. O’Donovan, vi. 1955, 1989, 2019; 
O’Sullivan-Beare’s Historie Catholice Ibernize 
Compendium, pp. 171, 175-7 ; Bagwell’s Ireland 
under the Tudors, iii. 242-79; Shirley’s Hist. 
of co. Monaghan, p. 100; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
10th Rep. pt. ii. (Gawdy MSS.) p. 30; Egerton 
MS. 1694, p. 51 (protest against appointment of 
Sir John Norris); Cotton MSS. Galba D.i. f. 140, 
D. ii. ff. 18, 18, 60, 278, 284, D. iii. ff. 3, 32, 36, 
40, 42, 48, 54 (letters to the Harl of Leicester on 
Flushing affairs), Titus B. ii. f. 317 (to the Earl 
of Sussex, 2 Jan. 1576), Titus B. vii. f. 94 (re- 
commending Davison to Leicester), B. xii. f. 
347 b, xiii. ff. 477, 485, 497 (relative to govern- 
ment of Ireland); Addit. MS, 34218, f. 1910 
(patent of creation); Add. Ch. 6220.) R.D. 
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RUSSELL, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1654), 
treasurer of the navy, the son of William 
Russell of Surrey, and grandson of Maurice 
Russell of Yaverland, Isle of Wight, was a 
prominent member of several of the great 
trading companies, He was sworn a free 
brother of the East India Company on 
20 Oct. 1609, ‘having formerly bought Sir 
Francis Cherry’s adventure,’ and became a 
director on 5 July 1615. He was appointed 
a director of the Company of the Merchants 
of London, the discoverers of the North-West 
Passage, in July 1612, For many years he 
traded as an adventurer in the Muscovy 
Company, but, dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment, withdrew his capital. He after- 
wards became involved in legal proceedings 
with the company. In May 1618 he bought 
the treasurership of the navy from Sir Robert 
Mansell. He held this office until about 
1627, when Sir Sackville Crow succeeded 
him. But the latter appears to have been 
so incompetent that Russell was reappointed 
in January 1630 and created a baronet. In 
1632 he was appointed a commissioner to 
inquire into frauds on the customs; on 
11 Jan. 1639 Sir Henry Vane was as- 
sociated with him in the treasurership of the 
navy. A man of considerable wealth, 
Russell frequently lent money to the govern- 
ment of Charles I. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the Persian Company, to which 
he subscribed 3,000/., and took part in 
numerous projects for draining the Fens. 
He died in 1654, and was buried (3 Feb.) at 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire. 

Russell married, first, Elizabeth (d. 1626), 
daughter of Sir Francis Cherry; secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Gerard of 
Burnell, Cambridgeshire, by whom he had 
seven sons and three daughters. Of these 
the eldest, Sir Francis, succeeded as second 
baronet, and his daughter Elizabeth married 
Henry Cromwell; the second son, Sir Wil- 
liam, knt., was called ‘Black’ Sir William ; 
the third, Gerard, was father of William 
Russell of Fordham (d. 1701), who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Cromwell. 
Thirdly, Russell married Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Michael Smallpage of 
Chichester, and widow of John Wheatley of 
Catesfield, Sussex, by whom he had two sons. 
Of these, Sir William (called ‘ White’ Sir 
William), was created a baronet on 8 Nov. 
1660; the dignity became extinet on his 
death without male issue. ; 

Russell must be distinguished from Sir 
William Russell, bart., of Strensham, high 
sheriff of Worcestershire in 1643 and go- 
vernor of Worcester during the civil war; 
he took an active part on the royalist side, 
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and died on 80 Noy. 1669 (CHamBnERs, Biogr. 
Illustr. of Worcestershire, pp. 118-20). 
[Noble’s House of Cromwell, pp. 403, 404; 
Waylen’s House of Cromwell, 1891, p. 28; 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion; Burke's 
Extinct Baronetcies, p. 455; Visitation of Lon- 
don (Harleian Society), ii. 217; Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica, iii, 159; Calendar 
of Domestic State Papers (James land Charles), 
passim ; Calendar of Colonial State Papers (East 
Indies, 1513-1634), passim. | W. A. S. H 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM, Lorp Russenp 
(1639-1683), ‘the patriot,’ was the third son 
of William, fifth earl (and afterwards first 
duke) of Bedford [q.v. ], andof his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset 
[q.v.] He was born on 29 Sept. 1639, and was 
educated with his elder brother, Francis, who, 
by the death ininfancy of the eldest son, John, 
had become heir to the paternal earldom. 
From the father’s domestic chaplain, John 
Thornton, both brothers seem to have im- 
bibed an inclination to favour the noncon- 
formists (cf. Burnet, Own Time, ii. 85). In 
1654 they were residing at Cambridge (it is 
not known at what college). Thence they 
proceeded to the continent. Early in their 
travels, on which they were accompanied by 
a French protestant named De la Faisse, 
the brothers visited Lyons, where William’s 
admiration was excited by Queen Christina 
of Sweden; they passed the winter of 1656- 
1657 at Augsburg. In 1658 William was at 
Paris, where a violent illness ‘reduced him 
almost to the gates of death.’ 

After the Restoration, which the Earl of 
Bedford had promoted, ‘Mr. Russell’ (as he 
was styled) was elected M.P. for the family 
borough of Tavistock, which he represented 
till the dissolution of 1678. During many 
sessions—apparently till 1672—he remained 
a silent member ; for some time he was much 
occupied with matters of a different sort. 
In July 1663, and again in August 1664, he 
writes to his father, requesting the payment 
of his modest debts in the event of his death 
in an imminent duel, In one such affair he 
was wounded. 

In May 1669 Russell married Rachel 
Wriothesley (1636-1723), widow of Francis, 
lord Vaughan, and second daughter of Thomas 
Wriothesley, fourth earl of Southampton 

q: v-], by his first wife, Rachel de Ruvigny 

d. 16 Feb. 1640), ‘la belle et vertueuse 
Huguenotte’ (Strafford Papers ap. WIFFEN, 
ii, 214), Her mother was eldest daughter of 
Daniel de Massue, seigneur of Ruvigny and 
of Raineval, and brother of Henri de Massue, 
first marquis de Ruvigny, some time ambas- 
sador at the court of Charles IL; she was thus 
first cousin of Henri, the famous Earl of Gal- 


way [see Massvup DE Ruvieny, HENRI ps; cf, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Cat. de Titres (Pieces 
Originales),vol. 1886]. Lady Russell was born 
in 1636, and was therefore Russell’s senior by 
three years. She married, in 1653, her first 
husband, Francis, lord Vaughan, eldest son 
of Richard, second earl of Carbery, and 
chiefly lived at Lord Carbery’s seat, Golden 
Grove in Carmarthenshire. In 1665 she gave 
birth to a child that died almost immediately ; 
in 1667 Lord Vaughan died, and in the same 
year she lost her father, from whom she in- 
herited the estate of Stratton in Hampshire 
(afterwards her and her second husband’s 
favourite residence). In the early days of 
her widowhood she resided with her elder 
sister and coheiress, Lady Elizabeth Noel 
(whose husband afterwards became first Earl 
of Gainsborough), at Tichfield in Hampshire; 
on the death, in 1680, of her beloved sister 
and ‘delicious friend,’ she inherited this’ 
estate also, together with Southampton 
House (afterwards called Bedford House) 
in Bloomsbury Square. Totteridge in Hert- 
fordshire was another of her later residences. 
The political tendencies, as well as the 
religious sympathies, of the Wriothesley and 
Russell families werein general accord. Rus- 
sell was desirous of obtaining her hand in the 
first year of her widowhood. Their union 
(May 1669) was from first to last one of un- 
broken affection. Their elder daughter, 
Rachel, was born in January 1674; their 
second, Catherine, on 23 Aug. 1676; their 
only son, Wriothesley, on 1 Noy. 1680. 
ussell was one of those members of the 
country party who, in Macaulay’s words, were 
‘driven into opposition by dread of popery, 
by dread of France, and by disgust at the 
extravagance, dissoluteness, and faithless- 
ness of the court.’ The country party 
seemed at last in the ascendant, when in 
1673 it became evident that the days of the 
Cabal were numbered, and Shaftesbury (who 
was by marriage nearly connected with Lady 
Vaughan), after helping to carry the Test 
Act, was dismissed from the chancellorship 
and identified himself with the opposition. 
‘When parliament reassembled in 1674, in- 
tent upon a protestant policy at home and 
abroad, as well as upon the dismissal of all 
recalcitrant ministers, Russell (22 Jan.) de- 
livered his first speech in a debate on these 
topics, inveighing against the stop of the ex- 
chequer and the attempt made to capture the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet before the actual declara- 
tion of war. In the course of the same session 
he made a savage attack upon Buckingham 
during the discussion of the proposal to ree 
move him and Lauderdale from the king’s 
presenceandcounsels. Of greater importance 
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was the share taken by him in 1675 in the 
attempt to overthrow Danby, whom the 
country party suspected of supporting the 
king’s corrupt subserviency to France. Soon 
after the meeting of parliament (April) 
Russell moved an address for his dismissal, 
and on his demand articles of impeachment 
were brought in. But the attempt, based on 
general charges of financial mismanagement 
and unconstitutional utterances, was defeated 
by Danby’s cleverness in the management of 
votes. Parliament separated in November, 
and did not meet again till February 1677, 
when Russell’s motion for an address to the 
throne to settle the nice question whether 
a prorogation extending over more than a 
year amounted to a dissolution was thrown 
out. 

Early in 1678 he succeeded to the courtesy 
title of Lord Russell, on the death of his 
brother Francis, who, owing to a hypochon- 
driacal malady, had long remained abroad 
and had never taken any part in active life. 
The event increased his importance ata time 
when his party watched with jealous anxiety 
the conduct of the king and of his chief mini- 
ster, without being able to see clearly into 
the policy of either. While the Dutch alli- 
ance, following upon the marriage of the 
Princess Mary, favoured the prospect of a 
war with France, the king’s designs were so 
closely suspected as to make it hazardous to 
vote him large sums on account of the war. 
Thus, on Sir Gilbert Gerrard’s motion for an 
address asking the king to declare war against 
France, Lord Russell carried a proposal for 
a committee of the whole house ‘ to consider 
of the sad and deplorable condition we are 
in, and the apprehensions we are under of 
popery and a standing army.’ It was the 
same apprehension that the king, under 
the advice of the Duke of York, and with 
the connivance of Danby, had no intention 
of vigorously prosecuting the war, but was 
merely seeking to obtain supplies for his own 
‘ends, which induced the leaders of the 
country party to listen to oyertures from 
Louis XIV. In the negotiations which en- 
sued the whigs and the French king both 
aimed at overthrowing Danby and bringing 
about a dissolution of the existing parlia- 
ment, Louis hoping to nip the Anglo-French 
war in the bud, the opposition leaders look- 
ing to the election of a house in which their 
views should prevail. At the beginning 
of 1678 the Marquis de Ruvigny (brother 
of Lady Russell’s mother) was sent over 
to England to manage the negotiation, as 
better acquainted with English affairs than 
Barillon, who had been accredited ambassador 
only a few months previously. On 14 March 
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Barillon reported that Lords Russell and 
Holles had expressed to Ruvigny their satis- 
faction with his assurances that Louis had no 
wish to make King Charles absolute, and 
was ready to co-operate towards a dissolution 
of parliament. Russell, he further reported, 
had undertaken to worksecretly with Shaftes- 
bury for preventing an augmentation of the 
supply (1,000,000/7.) already voted for the 
war, and for imposing conditions which 
would make Charles turn back to France 
rather than assent to them. In reply to 
Ruvigny’s reference to the-money he had 
brought with him for distribution among 
members of parliament, Russell observed 
that he would be sorry to have any com- 
merce with persons capable of being gained 
by money, but he seemed pleased with this 
proof of the friendliness of the king of 
France, by whose aid the purpose of the 
opposition—the dissolution of parliament— 
could alone be effected. Finally, Russell 
acquainted Ruvigny with his intention of 
taking part in the attack upon Danby, and 
of even moving against the Duke of York 
and all the catholics. In a subsequent in- 
terview, after the subsidy had been granted 
without being openly opposed by Russell, he 
and Holles were reported to have adhered 
to their previous expressions, though in no 
very confident spirit. In April Barillon wrote 
that Russell and Holles, as well as Bucking- 
ham and Shaftesbury, had urged that Louis 
must oblige Charles to declare himself defini- 
tively for peace or war: (cf. DaLRYMPLE, 
Memotrs, 1773, 11. 158-72). 

Whether orno Barillon (whose despatches 
were correctly copied by Dalrymple) was 
perfectly accurate in his language may be 
open to question; but as to the fact and 
purport of the negotiations reported by him 
no doubt remains. The policy of ‘ filling 
the cup’ against the court involved the whig 
politicians in clandestine dealings with the 
French king, who was, as they themselves un- 
tiringly proclaimed, the worst enemy of their 
country’s independence; and, even while 
stooping ‘to this humiliating policy, they 
were being made the dupes of the superior 
adroitness of Charles IT. 

The ‘ Popish Plot’ agitation, which set in 
before the meeting of parliament in October 
1678, directed the efforts of the opposition 
+o an attack upon the Duke of York. An 
address for his removal from the king’s pre- 
sence and counsels was accordingly proposed 
by Lord Russell. But though the principle 
of the Exclusion Bill was already in the air, 
the opposition was even more intent upon 
the removal of Danby ; and their insistence 
in demanding his impeachment led to parlia- 
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ment being prorogued (30 Dec. 1678) and 
dissolved (24 Jan. 1679). 

In the ensuing general election Lord Rus- 
sell was returned for two counties—an event 
then extremely rare—viz. Bedfordshire and 
Hampshire. He decided for the former, for 
which he had been invited to stand not only 
because of local connection, but ‘as bearing 
so great a figure in the public affairs.’ In the 
new house his party was predominant ; and 
though its first nominee for the speakership 
was rejected by the crown, Russell and his 
friend, Lord Cavendish, carried the appoint- 
ment to the chair of Serjeant Gregory in 
March. Soon afterwards he was sworn on the 
new privy council of thirty, formed byTemple’s 
advice under the presidency of Shaftesbury, 
without, however, being admitted into the 
cabinet (April). At first Russell restricted 
himself, both in the council and in the house, 
to advocating legislative securities against 
the possible proceedings of a popish successor. 
On the outbreak of insurrection in Scotland 
(May), he launched in council an attack 
upon Lauderdale, which the king contrived 
to ignore (June). The dissolution of parlia- 
ment (July) raised to its height the popular 
excitement provided by the ‘ Popish Plot.’ 
Early in 1680 Russell and his immediate 
friends, with the king’s hearty approval, 
withdrew from the privy council. He and 
Cavendish backed the bill of indictment of 
the Duke of York as a popish recusant pre- 
sented by Shaftesbury to the Westminster 
grand jury (June) ; and when the new parlia- 
ment at last assembled (October), Russell 
identified himself with the policy of direct 
exclusion by moving that the house should 
proceed to prevent a popish successor, and 
(2 Nov.) by seconding the resolution of 
Colonel Titus for a bill disabling the Duke 
of York from inheriting the crown. The 
Exclusion Bill, backed at every stage by 
Russell’s personal influence, passed its third 
reading on 15 Nov., and on the 19th was 
carried up by him to the lords. Their re- 
jection of it is (apocryphally) said to have 
made him exclaim that had his own father 
been one of the majority he would have 
voted him an enemy to the king and king- 
dom (Oldmixon, cited 2b. p. 204). With a 
similar, but as it proved less empty, flourish 
(‘should I not have liberty to live a pro- 
testant, | am resolved to die one’), he sup- 
ported the refusal of a supply for Tangier 
until the danger of a popish successor should 
have been obviated (WIFFEN, ii. 253), 
French intrigues were now again on foot; 
but Barillon’s despatches of 17 May and 
13 June 1681 (not published by Dalrymple) 
show him to have well understood the dif- 
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ference between the turbulence of Shaftes- 
bury and the steady determination of the 
‘ Southamptons,’ as Russell and his associates 
(including Ralph Montagu [q. v. ]) were called 
from their meetings at Southampton House 
(zd. ii. 268, and notes). 

In the transactions connected with the exe- 
cution of Stafford (December 1680), Russell 
bore a part explicable only by the conviction 
avowed by him in the paper delivered by 
him to the sheriffs at his own execution, that 
he had from first to last believed both in the 
reality of the conspiracy against the king, the 
nation, and the protestant religion. He pro- 
mised to exert himself in Stafford’s behalf 
if the latter would ‘discover all he knew 
concerning the papists’ designs, and more 
especially as to the Duke of York’ (BURNET, 
Own Time, ii. 271). Echard (History of 
England, ii. 103-5, fol.) is responsible for the 
statement that Russell was one of those who 
‘questioned the king’s power in allowing 
Lord Stafford to be only beheaded,’ instead 
of hanged and quartered according to the 
sentence (see C. J. Fox, History of the 
Early Part of the Reign of James II, 1888, 
pp. 44-5; cf. App. ui. by J. M[artin], ap. 

oRD JoHN RussELL, and Calamy’s pam- 

hlet of 1718 in defence of Russell against 
chard). 

The rumour may be taken for what it is 
worth—that in the supposed overtures from 
the crown to the opposition, which occa- 
sioned the self-denying vote of the parlia- 
ment of 1680, Russell had been offered the 
governorship of Portsmouth (see CLARKE, Life 
of James II, 1816, i. 649). In the Oxford 
parliament (21-7 March 1681) he seconded 
the introduction of the Exclusion Bill, thus 
becoming largely responsible for that rejection 
of the king’s terms which so largely helped to 
bring about a royalist reaction. During the 
heyday of that reaction Russell for a time 
held his hand, but he maintained an under- 
standing with William of Orange. When the 
prince came to London in July 1681, Rus- 
sell emerged from his country retirement to 
pay him a visit, and there can be no doubt 
that Southampton House continued the chosen 
meeting-place of the adversaries of the Stuart 
monarchy. Yet Shaftesbury, who in his con- 
cealment was now projecting a final appeal 
to the revolutionary olembeta of protestant 
discontent, fretted at the hesitations of Mon- 
mouth and the caution of Essex and Russell 
(Burnet, Own Time, ii. 249). It cannot be 
supposed that they were unaware of Shaftes- 
bury’s design of raising an insurrection in the 
city through agents more. or less known to 
them. Thus when, during a visit to London 
in October 1682, Lord Russell accompanied 
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Monmouth, Essex, and Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong to the house of one Sheppard, a wine 
merchant in the city, where they found 
Rumsey and Ferguson, it is improbable that 
the sole or principal purpose was to taste 
Sheppard’s sherry. But no reason exists for 
supposing Russell to have been cognisant of 
the desperate scheme for the assassination of 
the king and the Duke of York which some 
of the whig agents and their associates were 
simultaneously concocting. 

Soon after thisShaftesbury fled to Holland; 
but meetings of his former agents continued 
to be held, in which the ‘ Rye-house plot’ 
was matured. A vintner named Keeling, 
having discovered what he knew of the plot 
to Lord Dartmouth and Secretary Jenkins, 
introduced his brother into the company 
of one of the plotters; the two spies swore 
that Lord Russell had promised to en- 
gage in the design, and to use all his in- 
terest in accomplishing the double assassi- 
nation. The privy council delayed proceed- 
ings against him till the king should have 
returned from Windsor to London, but a 
proclamation was issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the obscurer persons involved, and 
two of these (West and Rumsey) quickly 
came in and confessed the ‘ Rye-house plot’ 
(23-4 June). On the day of the king’s re- 
turn (26 June) Lord Russell was brought 
before the privy council and sent to the 
Tower (Lurrret., Brief Relation, i. 262-3). 
During the interval he had declined to leave 
his house; but, on being arrested, he told 
his servant that he knew his enemies would 
have his life (Lorp Joun RvssELL, p. 268). 
With the instinct of affection, Lady Russell, 
as she afterwards wrote (Letters, p. 180), at 
once felt assured ‘ of quickly after losing 
the sight of him for ever in this world. In 
the Tower he showed perfect composure, 
reading the Bible, refusing an offer which 
reached him from Monmouth to share his 
fortunes, and, on examination by commis- 
sioners of the privy council, admitting no- 
thing beyond the fact of his visit to Sheppard’s 
house. The few days intervening before his 
trial were devoted by Lady Russell to all 
possible preparations for his defence. 

The trial of Russell for high treason took 
place on 13 July 1683 at the Old Bailey, 
where two obscurer prisoners had already 
been found guilty of a share in the new 
‘plot.’ Early on the same morning the Earl 
of Essex, Russell’s political and personal 
intimate, had been found dead in the Tower, 
under suspicions of suicide which are said to 
have fatally influenced the jury in his case 
(Lurrretz, p. 266; Lapy CHaworTH ap. 
Lorp Joun RussEL1, p. 271; Letters of Lady 
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Russell, p. 100). Lord-chief-justice Pem= 
berton presided over the nine judges at the 
trial; the counsel for the crown were the 
attorney- and solicitor-general (Sawyer and 
Finch) with Sergeant Jeffreys, who was 
not wanting to his growing reputation, and 
Roger North, who in his ‘ Autobiography ’ 
(ed. Jessopp, 1887) refers to this trial as a 
special example of the fairness then, if ever, 
common in English courts of law. Ward, 
Holt, and Pollexfen were for the defence, 
The jury consisted of ordinary citizens of 
London (Lurrrett, i. 268; portraits of all 
the chief participants in the trial were in- 
cluded in Hayter’s well-known picture (1825) 
at Woburn; cf. Scouarr, pp. 240-1). The 
presiding judge at first showed himself not 
unwilling to allow the prisoner a postpone- 
ment till the afternoon; and, on Russell’s 
asking for the assistance of a writer and 
mentioning the presence of his wife, Pem- 
berton courteously invited her to act in this 
capacity. Having pleaded‘ not guilty,’ Rus- 
sell was accused of having joined in a ‘ con- 
sult’ to raise an insurrection against the 
king, and of having in Sheppard’s house con- 
curred to that end in a scheme to seize the 
royal guards. The defence turned chiefly on 
the arguments: (1) that to imagine the 
levying of war upon the king was not equiva- 
lent to a design to kill him, and thus not 
treason under the statute of Edward III, 
under which the prisoner was charged ; and 
(2) that no two witnesses had sworn to the 
same overt act proving him to have sought 
to compass the king’s death by seizing his 
guards. Thechief witness as to the ‘consult’ 
was William Howard, third lord Howard of 
Escrick [q. v.]; the two witnesses as to the 
meeting at Sheppard’s were Rumsey and Shep- 
pard himself, whose statements could not be 
made to converge upon the same damnatory 
point. Russell denied having so much as 
heard the particular design discussed on the 
occasion; his own witnesses, among whom 
were Cavendish and the Duke of Somerset, 
Tillotson, and Burnet, spoke partly to refute 
the incriminating evidence, but chiefly to 
character. The summing up, although tem- 
perate in tone, ignored the chief argument 
for the defence, the absence of two witnesses, 
which had been similarly disregarded in Staf- 
ford’s case; a verdict of guilty was returned 
(see CopseErt, State Trials, 1811, ix. 577-636; 
cf. BurNET, Own Time, ii. 875-80. In the 
State Trials, pp. 695-818, will also be found 
an analysis of a series of contemporary pam- 
phlets on the law of the case, including Sir 
Robert Atkins’s Defence of the late Lord 
Russell's Innocency. The whig view of the 
case as ‘a most flagrant violation of law 
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and justice’ is summarised by Fox in the 
introductory chapter to his History of the 
Early Part of the Reign of James II). 

On 14 July Russell, after a final protest 
against the illegality of his condemnation, 
was sentenced to death by the recorder, Sir 
George Treby. The king commuted the sen- 
tenceinto simple beheading, according to the 
story mentioned by Echard (ii. 1084), with 
“a sarcastical glance at Lord Stafford’s case.’ 
During the brief interval allowed between 
sentence and execution every exertion was 
made to save Russell’s life. His wife was 
the soul of these endeavours. The Earl of 
Bedford, besides addressing a petition to the 
king, is said to have offered 50,000/. for a 
pardon (LUTTRELL, i. 269), and Charles IT is 
said to have refused ‘to purchase his and his 
subjects blood at so easy a rate’ (2b.) ; accord- 
ing to another account, he offered 100,000/, 
through the Duchess of Portsmouth. Lady 
Ranelagh, through Lord Rochester, sought to 
obtain a month’sreprieve in the first instance ; 
Dartmouth strove to convince the king of 
the unwisdom of refusing to extend mercy 
to the heir of so influential a house (see his 
note to Burngt, Own Time, ii. 380); Mon- 
mouth’s abortive attempt at remonstrance 
must belong to alater date. Russell himself 
addressed to the king a petition for his life. 
This should be distinguished from the letter 
to the king written by him for delivery after 
his death, and craving the royal considera- 
tion for his wife and children, of which, by 
Burnet’s advice, a copy was sent to Charles 
before the execution (Lorp Joun RUSSELL, 
pp. 328-31). He also addressed a letter to 
the Duke of York, which was delivered to 
the duchess by Lady Russell (cf. Burnezr, 
Own Time, ii. 380). Lastly, it seems estab- 
lished that even Louis XIV desired Barillon 
to convey to Charles some expressions, how- 
ever few and faint, in favour of mercy to 
Russell (see Guizor, p. 337.) 

Of Russell’s own bearing in Newgate 
during the last week of his life a detailed 
account was given in the journal written 
by Burnet, who was constantly in his com- 
pany (printed as an appendix by Lorp 
Joun RussELL; the substance is reproduced 
in Own Time, 11. 380 sqq.; Burnet’s Sermons 
to Lord Russell were published in 1713). 
He refused the proposal of his faithful 
friend Cavendish to bring about an escape 
by means of an exchange of clothes; on the 
other hand, he resisted the endeavours of Til- 
lotson and Burnet to induce him to conciliate 
the king by disavowing his belief in the law- 
fulness of resistance (for Tillotson’s letter, 
afterwards much discussed, see State Trials, 
p. 818; ef. EcHarp, ii. 1035, and Lorp Jonn 


RussELt, Appendix). His demeanour was 
cheerful and resigned, and his time, in so far 
as it was not claimed by religion and private 
affection, was given up to the composition of 
the paper delivered by him to the sheriffs on 
the scaffold. His execution took place on 
21 July in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Tillotson 
and. Burnet accompanied him on the scaffold. 
The king allowed an escutcheon to be placed 
over the door of the attainted man’s house, 
and made known his intention not to profit 
by the forfeiture of the personal estate. The 
remains were buried in the Bedford chapel 
of Chenies church in Buckinghamshire, where 
a large medallion of Russell occupies the 
centre of the elaborate monument to his father 
and mother (who survived her son only by 
a few months) and their children. 

The publication of the paper given to the 
sheriffs deeply incensed the court. While 
the printer was prosecuted, an attempt was 
made to contest Russell’s authorship of the 
‘libel, but Lady Russell asseverated it in 
a letter to the king (Letters, pp. 7-9). In 
February 1684 Sir Samuel Barnardiston was 
fined 10,0002. for having written lamenting 
the death of Russell and execrating the 
treachery of Howard (7d. p. 55, note from 
The Display of Tyranny). On the accession 
of William and Mary, Russell’s memory was ~ 
vindicated by the reversal of his attainder 
(March 1689), and by the appointment of a 
House of Commons committee to find out 
the advisers and promoters of his ‘murder.’ 
In 1694 his father, who had been named as 
a petitioner with Lady Russell in the act 
of reversal, was created a duke, the preamble 
to the patent describing him as father to 
Russell, ‘ the ornament of his age.’ 

Russell was ‘conspicuous for sense and 
integrity rather than for brilliancy of talent’ 
(Lorp Joun RussEtL). He cannot be said 
to have found his way through the intrigues 
which beset his path with notable insight or 
discretion, but he brought his personal honour 
out of them unstained. His tragic fate has 
not unnaturally excited a degree of admira- 
tion for his career which seems out of pro- 
portion to the intrinsic value of his achieve- 
ments. 

The portraits of Russell at Woburn Abbey 
include, besides a youthful one (1659), in 
armour, by Claude Lefévre, one by Sir Peter 
Lely (engraved by Jenkins in Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits’), and two by John Riley. A third, 
by the last-named painter, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and others are at Hard- 
wick and at Weston Hall. The engraving 
by Vanderbank and that prefixed to Lord 
John Russell’s biography are after Kneller 
(Scnarr). The medallion at Chenies (pos- 
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sibly by Gabriel Cibber) and the historical 
picture by Sir G. Hayter have been already 
mentioned. 

After her husband’s death Lady Russell 
passed ten months at Woburn, and then re- 
visited Stratton (Letters, p. 27; cf. Miss 
Berry, p. 80), and her desolate London 
habitation, Southampton House (Letters, p. 
50). At times she resided at Totteridge. 
In a spirit of patient and courageous resig- 
nation, which tempers even her first pathetic 
outbursts of grief in her letters to her faith- 
ful correspondent, Dr. Fitzwilliam, she com- 
posed herself tothe duties before her. Among 
these she gave the first, and for some years 
an exclusive, place to the training of her 
children (Miss Burry, p.58). In June 1688 
she married her elder daughter, Rachel, to 
the eldest son of her husband’s closest friend, 
Earl (and soon afterwards Duke) of Devon- 
shire; in August 1693 (overcoming certain 
ecclesiastical scruples with cool sense) she 
brought about the marriage to Lord Ross 
(afterwards Duke of Rutland) of her second 
daughter, Catherine, whose death in 1711 
she survived to mourn. Her only son, 
Wriothesley, when Marquis of Tavistock, she 
married in 1695, at the age of fifteen, to a 
wealthy Surrey heiress, Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Howland of Streatham. He, too, 
diedin 1711, having succeeded his grandfather 
as second Duke of Bedford in 1700, The re- 
tirement in which Lady Russell spent the 
early years of her widowhood did not prevent 
her from following the course of events with 
keen interest. In 1687 Dyckveldt waited on 
her with sympathetic messages from the 
Hague; and her advice largely helped to de- 
termine the Princess Anne’s formal adhesion 
to the new régime (7. pp. 67-8). Queen 
Mary’s relations with her had long been 
kindly (26. pp. 1382, 148), and a letter from 
her to King William, thanking him for 
favours to her family, was found in his pocket 
after his death (7. pp. 328-9). In the 
management of her large property Lady 
Russell showed herself an excellent woman 
of business, taking particular interest in be- 
stowing the clerical benefices at her disposal 
in accordance with her own and her husband’s 
principles. She was a good housewife, a 
discriminating reader, and, like so many 
active-minded women of her times, a volu- 
minous letter-writer. Her published letters 
probably only represent a small proportion 
of her activity in this direction. Her let- 
ters to Fitzwilliam, Tillotson, and her other 
more intimate correspondents have the charm 
of naturalness and the distinction of a 
noble nature. ‘ Integrity,’ she writes, ‘is my 
ido] ;’ and in small things, as in great, she 
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avoids whatever is false or deceptive. The 
last of her letters, which appears to have 
been penned in 1718, is characteristic both of 
her unaffected depth of religious feeling and 
of her humorously vivacious interest in the 
young generation, which she loved to have 
around her. In 1693-4 her correspondence 
with Tillotson was interrupted for several 
months by a disorder of the eyes. She died, 
at Southampton House, on 29 Sept. 1723, in 
her eighty-seventh year, and was buried at 
Chenies, by her husband’s side. 

The portrait of Lady Russell in advanced 
age, by Kneller, at Woburn is that of which 
the upper part, engraved by OC. Knight, 


forms the well-known frontispiece to the 


numerous editions of her ‘ Letters.” A small 
engraving of the head has been separately 
published. Another portrait of her in enamel 
isin the drawing-room at Woburn. A minia- 
ture of her, by C. Bolt, is preserved at 
Althorp; other portraits of her are in the 
National Portrait Gallery (by Kneller), at 
Madresfield Court, and at Weston Hall. 
{Lord John Russell’s Life of William, Lord 
Russell, &c. 2 vols. in one, 1820, here cited in 
the 4th edit. 1853; Wiffen’s Historical Me- 
moirs of the House of Russell (1833), vol. ii.; 
Letters of Lady Rachel Russell, from the manu- 
script, transcribed by Thomas Sellwood, in Wo- 
burn Abbey, first published in 1773 with an in- 
troduction vindicating the Character of Lord 
Russell against Sir John Dalrymple, &c., here 
cited in the 6th edit. 1801; Some Account of 
the Life of Rachel Wriothesley, Lady Russell, 
by the editor of Madame Du Deffand’s Letters 
[Miss Berry], followed by Letters from Lady 
Russell to her Husband, together with some 
Miscellaneous Letters to and from Lady Russell, 
published from the originals in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire, here cited in the 8rd 
edit. 1820 (of the letters from Russell to his 
wife only a few fragments have been preserved); 
Guizot’s The Married Life of Rachel, Lady Rus- 
sell (Revuedes Deux Mondes, March 1855), trans- 
lated by J. Martin, 1855, Fora list of manu- 
scripts by or concerning Lord and Lady Russell 
at Woburn Abbey see Appendix to 2nd Report of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 1871, pp. 1-4. Through the 
kindness of the Duke of Bedford use has also 
been made of Sir G. Scharf’s Catalogue of the 
Collection of Pictures at Woburn Abbey, pri- 
vately printed, 1890, and of The Russell Monu- 
ments in the Bedford Chapel at Chenies, by the 
same writer, privately printed, 1892. See also 
Burnet’s Own Time; Cobbet’s State Trials, 
vol. ix. (1811); Collins’s Peerage of England, 
5th ed. 1779, i. 269-72.] A. W. W. 
RUSSELL, WILLIAM, first Duxn or 
Beprorp (1613-1700), was eldest son of 
Francis, fourth earl of Bedford [q. v.], 
and he was born in 1618. He was edu- 
cated, according to Clarendon, at Magdalen 
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College, Oxford, and was created a knight 
of the Bath on 1 Feb. 1626 (Dorxz, Official 
Baronage, i. 158 ; CLarEnvon, Rebellion, vii. 
189). In 1637 he married Anne, daughter 
of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset (Strafford 
Letters, ii. 58, 86). In the Long parliament 
he represented Tavistock, with John Pym 
for his colleague, and succeeded his father 
as Earl of Bedford on 9 May 1641. On 
13 Aug. 1641 the House of Lords appointed 
him one of the commissioners to attend the 
king to Scotland, but he contrived to get 
excused. On 9 Sept. he protested against 
publishing the order of the upper house 
against innovations in religion, and on 
24 Dec. signed another protest in favour of 
the policy of the popular leaders in the com- 
mons (Lords’ Journals, iv. 362, 395, 490). 

In 1642 parliament appointed him lord- 
lieutenant of the counties of Devon (28 Feb.) 
and Somerset (25 March) (Commons’ Jour- 
nals, ii. 459, 497). On 14 July he was also 
made general of the horse in the parliamen- 
tary army, with a salary of 6/. per diem 
(Lords’ Journals, v. 211, 306). On 17 Aug. 
Bedford was instructed to suppress the Mar- 
quis of Hertford’s attempt to execute the 
king’s commission of array in Somerset, and, 
proceeding into the west, besieged Hertford 
in Sherborne Castle; but, in spite of the su- 
perior numbers of his forces, he was unable 
to take the castle or to prevent Hertford’s 
escape (2b. v.299; Hist. MSS.Comm. 10th Rep. 
vi. 147; CLARENDON, Rebellion, vi.7,33). Mar- 
ten attacked Bedford for incapacity, but 
Holles defended him, saying that the earl 
‘had done as much as it was possible for a 
man to do, having neither money nor other 
necessaries sent him for the siege,’ adding 
also ‘that he was always ready and forward 
to hazard his own person, or to hearken or 
follow any advice that was given him.’ The 
House of Lords also expressed its satisfac- 
tion with his conduct (Lords’ Journals, v. 
385; Sanrorp, Studies and Illustrations of 
the Great Rebellion, p. 582). Bedford re- 
joined Essex at Worcester, and fought at 

dgehill (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
vi. 88; CLARENDON, Rebellion, vi. 81). 

In 1648 he began to grow weary of the 
war, and, after the failure of the peace pro- 
positions put forward by the House of Lords 
in August 1643, he abandoned the parlia- 
mentary cause. The king’s council hesitated 
to allow him to come to Oxford, alleging 
the danger of a duel between Hertford and 
Bedford; but Charles allowed him to kiss 
his hand, granted him a pardon under the 
great seal, and treated him with civility. 
Bedford accompanied the king to the siege 
of Gloucester, and fought in the royal ranks 


at the first battle of Newbury (0. vii. 174, 
189, 241, 245). Dissatisfied, however, with 
the king’s policy, he resolved to return to 
the parliament, and surrendered himself to 
the Earl of Essex at the end of December 
1643. In a letter to the speaker of the House 
of Lords he explained his conduct as dictated 
by a desire ‘to procure His Majesty to com- 
ply with his parliament, for which purpose I 
went to Oxford,’ but perceiving the fruit- 
lessness of the attempt, ‘I resolved thence- 
forth, whatsoever prejudice might befall 
me thereby, to cast myself wholly upon the 
mercy of the parliament’ (Lords’ Journals, 
vi. 356). Bedford was in custody for a few 
days, but on 15 July 1644 the sequestration 
was taken off his estates (2b. vi. 529, 634). 
Attempts made to procure his readmission 
to the House of Lords, though frequently 
repeated, always failed (2d. vili. 718 ; Sydney 
Papers, ed. Blencowe, pp. 7, 10, 14, 19). 
From this date to the Restoration Bed- 
ford took no further part in English politics. 
In 1649 he took up the work of draining 
the fens which his father had left unfinished, 
and successfully completed the Bedford level 
(Cot, Collection of Laws of the Bedford 
Level Corporation, 1761, pp. 25, 245, 269). 
At the coronation of Charles II he bore St. 
Edward’s staff, was made governor of Ply- 
mouth in 1671, and was in 1673 joint com- 
missioner for the execution of the office of 
earl marshal (Doyzs, i. 159). But he never 
held any post of importance. In 1675, when 
Danby proposed an ‘act to prevent the 
dangers which may arise from persons dis- 
affected to the government,’ which prescribed 
a non-resistance oath for all officers in church 
and state, Bedford voted steadily with 
Shaftesbury against it, and signed three pro- 
tests (Hist. and Proc. of the House of Lords, 
1660-1742, i. 189-41, 157). In 1680 he was 
one of the sub-committee which prepared 
the Protestant Association Bill (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. ii, 211). He was also 
among the fifteen peers who on 25 Jan. 
1681 petitioned the king against holding the 
next parliament at Oxford, instead of West- 
minster (CuRist1E, Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 
390). But, though following Shaftesbury’s 
lead in the struggle for the Exclusion Bill, 
Bedford was not disposed to go beyond par- 
liamentary action, and his name was not 
mixed up in the plots against the govern- 
ment, for which his son, Lord Russell, suffered 
[see RussELL, WILLIAM, 1639-1683]. It was 
said that he offered the Duchess of Portsmouth 
50,000/. for his son’s pardon; but Bedford, 
in petitioning for the king’s mercy, adds that 
henever had the presumption to think it could 
be obtained by any indirect means (Life of 
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Wilhiam, Lord Russell, ed. 1820, ii. 78 ; Me- 
mors of Thomas, Earl of Aylesbury, p. 77). 

After his son’s execution he took very little 
part in public life, and left his nephew, Ed- 
ward Russell, to represent the Russell family 
in the movement which produced the fall of 
JamesII. A curious account of Bedford’s way 
of living during his later years is given by the 
Earl of Aylesbury (75. p. 182). When the 
revolution took place Bedford was appointed 
@ privy councillor (14 Feb. 1689), and bore 
the sceptre at the coronation of William 
and Mary (11 April 1689). He was made 
lord lieutenant of the counties of Bedford, 
Cambridge (10 May 1689), and Middlesex 
(8 Feb. 1693), and on 11 May 1694 was 
created Duke of Bedford and Marquis of 
Tavistock. According to Macaulay he had 
been repeatedly offered a dukedom before, 
and accepted it now somewhat reluctantly 
(Hist. of England, ii. 487, ed. 1871). On 
13 June 1695 Bedford was further created 
Baron Howland of Streatham, Surrey (Cox- 
uns, Peerage, ed. Brydges, i. 288, 294). He 
died on 7 Sept. 1700, and was buried at 
Chenies. 

By his wife, Anne Carr (who died on 
10 May 1684, aged 64), Bedford had seven 
sons and four daughters. Of the sons, Wil- 
liam [q.v. ] was executed in 1683, and Edward 
(d. 1714) represented Bedfordshire from 1689 
to 1705. Of the daughters, Margaret, born 
in 1656, married her cousin, Edward Russell, 
earl of Orford. 

There are portraits of Bedford at Woburn 
Abbey, both by Vandyck and Kneller. A 
picture by Vandyck represented him with 
his brother-in-law, George Digby (afterwards 
second Earl of Bristol); it belongs to Earl 
Spencer. Vandyck also painted the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, whose portrait is one of the 
series engraved by Lombart. That of her 
husband was engraved by Houbraken. 

[Wiffen’s House of Russell; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage; Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges; au- 
thorities cited.] C. H. F. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM (1741-1793), 
historical and miscellaneous writer, son of 
Alexander Russell, farmer, and his wife 
Christian Ballantyne, was born at the farm 
of Windydoors, Selkirkshire, in 1741. He 
was at school, first, at Innerleithen, Peebles- 
shire, and then for ten months in Kdin- 
burgh, where in 1756 he was apprenticed 
to a bookseller and printer. When a journey- 
man he joined in 1763 the Miscellaneous 
Society, composed of unjversity and other 
students. His friends revised a translation 
by him of Crebillon’s ‘Rhadamisthe and Ze- 
nobia,’ which he unsuccessfully submitted to 
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Garrick for representation. He spent the 
autumn of 1765 with Lord Elibank at his 
seat in Midlothian, and presently forsook his 
trade, trusting to prosper under his lord- 
ship’s patronage. After a short stay with his 
father, he proceeded to London 1n 1767 as a 
man of letters. For a time he was corrector 
of the press for Strahan, and in 1769 became 
printing overseer to Messrs. Brown & Adlard, 
but. soon after 1770 appears to have lived 
exclusively by literary work. In 1780 he 
visited Jamaica to secure money as his bro- 
ther’s heir, and on his return prosecuted his 
literary calling in London with vigour and 
success. 

In 1787 Russell married, and retired to 
Knottyholm, near Langholm, Dumfriesshire. 
In 1792 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from St. Andrews University. He 
died suddenly of paralysis on 25 Dec. 1793, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Wester- 
kirk, Langholm. His widow, whose maiden 
nee was Scott, and one daughter survived 

im. 

Russell achieved his chief reputation as 
an historian. The first of his works to 
meet with any success was ‘The History of 
America, from the first Discovery by Co- 
lumbus to the Conclusion of the late War, 
1779. In the same year he issued, anony- 
mously, the first two volumes of his ‘ History 
of Modern Europe, in a Series of Letters 
from a Noblemantohis Son.’ Three further 
volumes, with the author’s name, appeared 
in 1784, and the whole work was published 
in five volumes in 1786. It deals with the 
rise of the modern kingdoms of Europe down 
to the peace of Westphalia (1763). Before 
his death Russell planned a continuation to 
1783, and Dr. Charles Coote, Rev. William 
Jones, and others carried the compilation 
forward to various stages in the nineteenth 
century. An epitome appeared in 1857. 
Russell summarises dexterously, knows and 
names his authorities, and occasionally ad- 
vances an original opinion. It was super- 
seded by the ‘Modern Europe’ (1861-4) 
of Thomas Henry Dyer [q.v.] Russell’s 
‘ History of Ancient Europe, with a View of 
the Revolutions in Asia and Africa’ (2 vols. 
1793), was a fragment, and had indifferent 
success. Cadell arranged to pay him 750/. 
for a history of England from the accession 
of George III to the end of the American 
war, but this was not begun. 

Russell’s other works, all creditable to the 
taste and judgment of a self-educated man, 
were: 1. ‘Collection of Modern Poems,’ in- 
cluding pieces by Gray and Shenstone, 1756. 
2.* Ode to Fortitude,’ 1769. 3.‘ Sentimental 
Tales,’ 1770. 4. ‘Fables Moral and Senti- 
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mental,’ 1772. 65. ‘Essay on the Character, 
Manners, and Genius of Women,’ 1772, from 
the French of M. Thomas. 6.‘ Julia, a Poeti- 
cal Romance,’ 1774, an ambitious failure. 
7. ‘Tragic Music,’ 1783, a spirited tribute to 
Mrs. Siddons. 


[Irving's Lives of Scotish Authors, viz. Fer- 
gusson, Falconer, and Russell; Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Dict.; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T. B. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM (1777-1813), or- 
ganist and composer, son of William Rus- 
sell, organ-builder, was born in London on 
6Oct.1777. From hiseighth year Russell’sin- 
structors were the organists Cope, Shrubsole, 
and Groombridge. Between 1789 and 1793 
he was deputy to his father, who was organist 
to St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. In 1793 Rus- 
sell was appointed organist to the Great 
Queen Street chapel ; cathedralservices were 
performed there until 1798, when the chapel 
became a Wesleyan meeting-house. On 
2 Sept. 1798 he was elected organist at St. 
Anne’s, Limehouse. In 1801 he was elected 
to a similar post at the Foundling Hospital. 
About the same time he resumed his musical 
studies under Dr. Samuel Arnold [q. v.], 
through whose influence he obtained em- 
ployment as composer and accompanist at 
theatres. In 1808 he graduated Mus. Bac. 
at Oxford. He died on 21 Novy. 1813 at 
Cobham Row, Coldbath-fields. 

Russell was a clever,even powerful, execu- 
tant,and a facile if not very original writer of 
scores. His organ voluntaries, in suite form, 
‘generally contain a melodious fugue, with 
clever modulation and climax’ (Grovz). 
Besides many songs, Russell wrote overtures 
or incidental music for theatrical entertain- 
ments. For Sadler’s Wells he composed an 
overture to the ‘Highland Camp’ (1800) ; 
music to ‘Old Sadler’s Ghost,’ to the ‘ Great 
Devil’ (with Broad), to ‘ Harlequin Green- 
lander,’ to ‘St. George,’ to ‘Zoa, and to 
‘ Wizard’s Wake’ in 1802. For Covent Gar- 
den he wrote a dance in Busby’s ‘ Rugan- 
tino’ (1805), a new overture to ‘ Wild Is- 
landers,’ and music for ‘ Adrian and Orilla’ 
(1806). For the Royal Circus he prepared 
music for pieces entitled respectively ‘ Har- 
lequin and Time’ and ‘ False Friend’ (1806). 
He also composed music to Christopher 
Smart’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ (1800) 
and the ‘Redemption of Israel,” both of 
which were probably performed by the Ceci- 
lian Society, of which he was a member. 
A volume of psalms, hymns, and anthems 
was compiled for the Foundling Chapel in 
1809, He further published ‘ Twelve Volun- 
taries for the Organ or Pianoforte’ (1807 ?), 
anda ‘Second Book’ (1812), while ‘Job,’ 
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an oratorio adapted for organ or pianoforte, 
by Wesley, was issued in 1826. 

[Dictionary of Music, 1827, ii. 401; Grove’s. 
Dictionary, ili, 205, iv. 339; Baptie’s Hand- 
book; Abdy Williams’s Musical Degrees, pp. 
99, 100; Husk’s Celebrations, p. 80; Gent. Mag. 
1813, ii. 625; Collection relating to Sadler’s 
Wells, vol. iii. passim. ] M. M. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM (1740-1818), 
merchant and reformer, son of Thomas Rus- 
sell (1696-1760), ironmaster, and Frances 
(1713-1767), daughter of Thomas Pougher 
of Leicester, was born in Birmingham on 
11 Nov. 1740, and educated for a mercantile 
life. His business was the export trade 
from Birmingham and Sheffield to Russia, 
Spain, and the United States. As a Bir- 
mingham townsman he showed great public 
spirit. In politics he was a strong advocate 
for measures of reform, especially interesting’ 
himself in the agitation for the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. On the set- 
tlement of Joseph Priestley [q.v.] at Bir- 
mingham in 1780, Russell, who was a mem- 
ber of his congregation, became his generous 
supporter and intimate friend. The dinner of 
14 July 1791, which led to the Birmingham 
riots, was mainly promoted by Russell, and, 
as he states, on commercial grounds, in 
the interest of the Birmingham trade with 
France (Letter in Prinstiny’s Appeal, 1792, 
ii. 185). On the third day of the riots his 
house at Showell Green was burned by the 
mob. He went up to London with his 
family, arriving on 18 July, and, at an inter- 
view with Pitt, obtained assurance that the 
government would indemnify the sufferers. 
His letter (20 July) to the ‘Morning Chro- 
nicle’ gives an account of the dinner, in cor- 
rection of an inflammatory article in the 
‘Times’ of 19 July. 

Soon afterwards Russell retired from, 
business, and lived near Gloucester. In! 
August 1794 he set out from Falmouth fo 
the United States with his son Thomas and 
two of his daughters, intending to wind up 
matters connected with his American trade, 
and to look after his paternal estate in Mary- 
land. His vessel was captured by a French 
squadron and detained in Brest harbour. He 
did not reach America till September 1795. 
Here he stayed nearly five years, seeing much 
of the leaders of American affairs, visiting 
Washington in his retirement at Mount 
Vernon, and beginning a correspondence with 
him. In 1802 he visited France on his way 
to England, and was detained, on the out- 
break of war, at Ardennes, in Normandy, 
where his kindness to the needy gained him 
the name of ‘le pére des pauvres.’ He re- 
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turned to England after the peace, arriving 
on 26 Oct. 1814, 

His last years were spent under the roof 
of his son-in-law, James Skey, at The Hyde, 
near Upton-on-Severn, Worcestershire. He 
died there on 26 Jan. 1818, and was buried 
on 3 Feb. in a family vault at St. Philip’s 
Church, Birmingham. He married, in Sep- 
tember 1762, Martha Twamley (1741-1790), 
and had a son, Thomas Pougher Russell 
(1775-1851), and four daughters. 

[Memoir in Monthly Repository, 1818, pp. 153 
seq.; Rutt’s Memoirs of Priestley; Journal re- 
lating to the Birmingham Riots, in Christian 
Reformer, 1835, pp. 298 seq. (by Russell’s eldest 
daughter); art. Priestimy, Joserx ; information 
from T.H. Russell, esq., Birmingham.] A. G. 

RUSSELL, Sir WILLIAM (1822-1892), 
lieutenant-general, born at Calcutta on 
5 April 1822, was only son of Sir W1LLIAM 
RussEext, M.D. (1773-1839), first baronet, of 
Charlton Park, Gloucestershire, by his second 
wife, Jane Eliza, daughter of Major-general 
James Doddington Sherwood. 

The father, born at Edinburgh on 29 May 
17738, was sixth son of John Russell of Rose- 
burne, near Edinburgh, a writer to the sig- 
net. After taking the degree of M.D. at 
Kdinburgh, he migrated to Calcutta, where 
he acquired a large practice. Returning to 
London before 1832, he distinguished him- 
self in that year by his energy during the 
cholera epidemic, and was for his services 
created a baronet. 

The son, who succeeded to the baronetcy on 
his father’s death on 26 Sept. 1839, obtained 
a commission as cornet in the 7th hussars on 
2 July 1841, became lieutenant on 27 Feb. 
1846, captain on 16 April 1847, and major 
on 13 Aug. 1857. He was master of the 
horse (1849-50), and aide-de-camp (1850-2) 
to Lord Clarendon when lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. From 1857 to 1859 he was M.P. 
for Dover. 

He saw much active service during the 
latter part of the Indian mutiny. Russell’s 
regiment, the 7th hussars, joined the force 
under Outram at the Alambagh in February 
1858, and was at the siege of Lucknow. After 
the capture of Lucknow it formed part of 
the column with which Sir Hope Grant de- 
feated the rebels at Barree on 13 April. 
Russell was in command of it, and was men- 
tioned in Grant’s despatch (London Gazette, 
7 July). In the action at Nawabganj, where 
some of the rebels attacked the British in 
rear with a courage of which Grant said that 
he ‘never witnessed anything more magni- 
ficent, the 7th hussars, under Russell, charged 
twice through the enemy and dispersed 
them, In reporting the action at Sultanpore 
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(22 Aug.), Grant spoke of the assistance he 
had received from Russell, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry and superintended the 
outpost duty. The 7th hussars, under Rus- 
sell, formed part of the field force under 
Horsford in the latter part of 1858, and 
particularly distinguished themselves (as Sir 
Colin Campbell reported) on 80 Dee. in the 
pursuit of the enemy to the Raptee. They 
crossed the Raptee and helped to drive the 
rebels into Nepaul in February 1859. Rus- 
sell was made brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
20 July 1858, and became lieutenant-colonel 
of his regiment on 12 Nov. He was made 
C.B.on 11 May 1859, and received the Indian 
medal with clasp, 

Having returned to England, he was 
elected in the liberal interest for Norwich in 
1860 and retained his seat till 1874. In 1861 
he exchanged from the 7th to the 14th hus- 
sars, and on 29 Noy. 1864 he was placed on 
half pay. 

In 1871 Russell published a ‘Scheme for 
the Reorganisation of the Land Forces.’ He 
proposed to have a general militia enlisted 
for one year’s service, from which men should 
pass either into the standing army for twelve 
years, or into the local militia for five years. In 
both cases they would afterwards pass into 
the reserves. With ageneral militia of fifty 
thousand men he reckoned on maintaining a 
standing army of 150,000, a local militia of 
125,000, and reserves of 300,000, in addition 
to the volunteers. 

He became lieutenant-general on 1 Jul 
1881, and died in London on 19 March 1892. 
He married the only daughter of Robert 
Wilson of Aberdeen, and was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his eldest son, William. 

[Foster's Baronetage ; Times, 22 March 1892; 
Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny; Be- 
han’s Bulletins from the London Caen Z 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
(1821-1879), bishop of North China, son of 
Marcus Carew Russell, by Fanny Potts, was 
born at Ballydavid House, Littleton, co. 
Tipperary, in 1821, and was educated at 
Middleton school, Cork, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. He was ordained by Bishop 
Blomfield in 1847, and as a missionary in 
connection with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety went to China in that year in com- 
pany with Robert Henry Cobboid, after- 
wards archdeacon of Ningpo. ‘These two 
men were the first English missionaries in 
Ningpo. Russell translated into the local 
dialect of Ningpo the greater part of the 
New Testament, portions of the Old Testa- . 
ment, and the Book of Common Prayer, be- 
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sides writing many tracts and essays. He 


was appointed the first missionary bishop of 
North Chinain November 1872, and on 15 Dec. 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey. 
After his return to China he admitted four 
Chinamen to deacons’ and priests’ orders ; 
he confirmed nearly three hundred Chinese 
Christians, and dedicated several mission 
churches. He died at Shanghai on 5 Oct. 
1879. He married, in 1852, Mary Ann, 
daughter of Charles William Leisk. 

He published ‘The Term Question, or an 
Enquiry as to the Term in the Chinese Lan- 
guage which most nearly represents Elohim 
and Theos, as they are used in the Holy 
Scriptures,’ Shanghai, 1877. 

[Record, 17 Oct. 1879, p. 2; Times, 18 Oct. 
1879, p. 8; Guardian, 18 Oct. 1879, pp. 1438, 
1488; Dod’s Peerage, 1879.] G. C. B. 


RUSSELL, Str WILLIAM OLDNALL 
(1785-1833), chief justice of Bengal, born in 
1785, was eldest son of Samuel Oldnall, 
rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester, and North 
Piddle, and Mary, daughter of William 
Russell, esq., of Powick. In 1816, in accord- 
ance with the will of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir William took the surname of 
Russell. Hematriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 22 Dec. 1801, and was a student 
till 1812. He graduated B.A. in 1804 and 
M.A. in 1807. He was called to the bar from 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1809, became serjeant-at- 
Jaw on 25 June 1827, and chief justice of 
Bengal in 1832, when he was knighted. He 
died on 22 Jan. 1833. Russell’s ‘Treatise on 
Crimes and Misdemeanours,’ which appeared 
in 2 vols. 8vo in 1819, was pronounced b 
Warren (Law Student, 2nd edit. p. 620) ‘the 
best general treatise in criminal law.” A 
second edition appeared in 1827; a third, 
edited by C. S. Greaves, in 1843, with a sup- 
plement in 1851; a fourth, in 38 vols., in 1865; 
and a fifth, edited by S. Prentice, Q.C., in 
1877. The seven American editions between 
1824 and 1853 omit parts of the work. 

Russell also published: 1. ‘ Practice in the 
Court of Great Sessions on the Caermarthen 
Circuit, 3 pts. 8vo, 1814.° 2. With (Sir) 
Edward Ryan [q. v.], ‘Crown Cases reserved 
and decided, 1799-1824,’ 1825, 8vo; repub- 
lished in J. W. Wallace’s ‘British Crown 
Cases reserved.’ 

Russell married, in 1825, Louisa Maria, 
daughter of John Lloyd Williams, and left 
issue. 

[Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Wores.; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Marvin’s Legal Bibl.; 
Gent. Mag. 1836, ii. 445.] G. Lz GN, 


RUSSEN, DAVID ( #. 1705), author, 
was in 1702 resident at Hythe, Kent, In 
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1708 he published ‘Iter Lunare; or a Voyage 


to the Moon.’ It was reissued in 1707. 
The book consists of a detailed account and 
criticism of Cyrano Bergerac’s ‘ Selenarchia,’ 
which Russen had read ‘with abundance 
of delight’ in the English version by Thomas 
St. Sere. He holds Bergerac’s view that 
the moon was inhabited, and proposed to 
ascend to the moon by means of ‘a spring of 
well-tempered steel fastened to the top of a 
high mountain, having attached to it a frame 
or seat, the spring being with cords, pullies, 
or other engines bent, and then let loose by 
degrees by those who manage the pullies.’ 
The moon must be at the time of ascent ‘in 
the full in Cancer,’ 

Russen also published «Fundamentals 
without a Foundation, or a True Picture of 
the Anabaptists in their Rise, Progress, and 
Practice’ (1698 ?). There is no copy in the 
British Museum Library. A reply by Joseph 
Stennett appeared about 1699, and was re- 
printed in 1704. Russen made insinua- 
tions against the private character of Ben- 
jamin Keach [q. v.], the baptist preacher. 
A rejoinder to Stennett by James Barry, 
published in 1699, was reprinted in 1848. 


{Russen’s Iter Lunare; Stennett’s reply to 
Fundamentals without a Foundation; Gent. Mag. 
1777, pp. 506, 609.] G. Lz G.N. 


RUST, GEORGE (d. 1670), bishop of 
Dromore, was a native of Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. from St. Catharine’s Hall 
earlyin 1647. He became a fellow of Christ’s 
College in 1649, and proceeded M.A. in 1650. 
His reputation for learning was considerable 
even in youth. In 1656 he delivered a 
Latin discourse in St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in 
answer to Pilate’s question, ‘ What is Truth ?’ 
At the commencement of 1658 he maintained 
in the same place the thesis that scripture 
teaches the resurrection of the body, and 
that reason does not refute it. He belonged 
to the Cambridge Platonist school, andamong 
his friends at Christ’s were Sir John Finch 
(1626-1682) [q. v.] and Henry More (1614— 
1687) [q. v.] He was also intimate with 
Joseph Glanvill [q. v.],an Oxford man. He 
gave up his fellowship in 1659. 

Soon after the Restoration, Rust was in- 
vited to Ireland by his fellow-townsman 
Jeremy Taylor [q. v.], ordained deacon and 
priest on the same day, 7 May 1661, and 
made dean of Connor in August. In 1662 
he was presented by the crown to the rectory 
of Island Magee. On 20 Oct. 1663, preaching 
at Newtownards at the funeral of Hugh 
Montgomery, first earl of Mount Alexander 
(q. v.], Rust remarked, ‘New presbyter is 
but old priest writ large.’ Milton, whose 
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sonnet containing the same line, probably 
written in 1646, was not published till 1673, 
was a Christ’s man, and Rust perhaps de- 
rived the phrase from him. For himself, said 
Rust, he had studied all creeds, and pre- 
ferred the churchof England. In 1664 Rust 
was rector of Lisburn, where Lord Conway 
lived. He naturally became the friend of 
Taylor’s friends, and in 1665 he visited Con- 
way in England, when Valentine Greatrakes 
[q. v.] was trying to cure Lady Conway’s 
headaches (Rawdon Papers, pp. 206, 218). 
Jeremy Taylor died at Lisburn on 13 Aug. 
1667,and Rust preached a well-known funeral 
sermon. In succession to Taylor, Rust was 
appointed bishop of Dromore by patent in 
November 1667, and consecrated in Christ 
Church, Dublin, on 15 Dec. He died of 
fever in the prime of life in December 1670, 
and was buried in the choir of Dromore 
Cathedral in the same vault with his friend 
Taylor. No monument was erected there to 
either of them, and the bones of both were 
disturbed a century later to make room for 
another prelate. Bishop Percy of the ‘ Re- 
liques ’ collected the remains of his two pre- 
decessors and restored them to their original 
resting-place. 

Joseph Glanvill [q.v.] says Rust gave a 
new turn to Cambridge studies: ‘ he had too 
great a soul for trifles of that age, and saw 
clearly the nakedness of phrases and fancies ; 
he outgrew the pretended orthodoxy of those 
days, and addicted himself to the primitive 
learning and theology in which he even then 
became a great master.’ Rust’s works are: 
1. ‘A Letter of Resolution concerning 
Origen,’ &c., London, 1661, 4to. 2. ‘Ser- 
mon on ii. Tim. i. 10, preached at Newtown, 
20 Oct. 1663, at the Funeral of Hugh, earl 
of Mount Alexander,’ Dublin, 1664, 4to. 
8. ‘Sermon at Jeremy Taylor's Funeral,’ 
Dublin, 1667, 4to; numerous later editions ; 
it was included by Heber in vol. i. of Tay- 
lor’s *Works.’ 4. ‘A Discourse of Truth,’ 
London, 1677, 12mo; another edition, with 
copious notes and a preface by Joseph 
Glanvill, was published by James Collins, 
London, 1682; this is not identical with 
Rust’s discourse delivered at Cambridge in 
1655. 5.‘A Discourse of the Use of Rea- 
son in Matters of Religion, showing that 
Christianity contains nothing repugnant to 
Right Reason, against Enthusiasts and 
Neists,’ London, 1683, 4to ; this comprises 
the Latin original edited by Henry Hally- 
well, with a translation, copious notes, and a 
dedication to Henry More. 6. ‘ Remains,’ 
edited by Henry Hallywell and dedicated 


to his diocesan, John Lake [q. v.], bishop of | 


Chichester, London, 1686, 4to. 
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[An account of Rust is given in Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, iii. 545-6 ; see also Ware’s 
Bishops and Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris; 
Worthington’s Diary and Corresp. (Chetham 
Soe.), pp. iii, 118, 134, 301, 305, 312, 339; Cot- 
ton’s Fasti Ecclesize Hibernice, vol. iii. ; Berwick’s 
Rawdon Papers; Jeremy Taylor’s Works, ed. 
Heber; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss; Cooper’s 
Memorials of Cambridge; notes supplied by the 
master of Christ’s College.] R. B-1, 


RUST, CYPRIAN THOMAS (1808- 
1895), divine, born at Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
on 25 March 1808, was educated in a board- 
ing school at Halesworth. He became a 
baptist preacher in London, and in 1838 was 
ordained pastor of the baptist chapel, Eld 
Lane, Colchester. In 1849 he joined the 
communion of the church of England, and 
entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated LL.B. in 1856. He had pre- 
viously been licensed to the perpetual curacy 
of St. Michael at Thorn, Norwich, and in 
1860 he was presented by Dr. Pelham, bishop 
of Norwich, to the rectory of Heigham. That 
huge parish was subsequently divided into 
three, and Rust chose for himself the newly 
constituted parish of Holy Trinity, South 
Heigham, to the rectory of which he was 
admitted on 2 April 1868. In 1875 he was 
presented to the rectory of Westerfield, near 
Ipswich, which he resigned in 1890. He 
died at Soham, Cambridgeshire, on 7 March 
1895, in the house of his only child, John 
Cyprian Rust, vicar of the parish. 

Rust was an accomplished Hebrew scholar; 
and published: 1. ‘Essays and Reviews: a 
Lecture,’ Norwich, 186]. 2. ‘The Higher 
Criticism: some Account of its Labours on 
the Primitive History—the Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua,’ London, 1878; this treatise, 
which chiefly criticised the writings of Ewald, 
was entirely rewritten and republished under 
the same title in 1890, in order to deal with 
the theories of Wellhausen and Kuenen. 
3. ‘ Break of Day in the Highteenth Century: 
a History and Specimen of its First Book of 
English Sacred Song: 800 Hymns of Dr. 
Watts carefully selected and arranged, with 
a Sketch of their History,’ London, 1880. 

[Private information. ] T. C, 


RUSTAT, TOBIAS (1606 ?-1694), uni- 
versity benefactor, born at Barrow-upon- 
Soar, Leicestershire, about 1606, and said to 
have been the descendant of a refugee from 
Saxony, was the grandsonof William Rustat, 
vicar of Barrow from 1563 to 1588. He was 
the second son of Robert Rustat (d. 1637), 
M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, vicar of 
Barrow-upon-Soar and rector of Skeflington 
in Leicestershire. His mother was a daugh- 
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ter of Ralph Snoden of Mansfield, Notting- 
hamshire, and sister of Robert Snoden, bishop 
of Carlisle. 

Early in life Rustat was apprenticed to a 
barber-surgeon in London, but soon left, and 
entered the service of Basil, viscount Feilding, 
eldest son of William Fielding, Earl of Den- 
bigh [q.v.] About 1633 he attended that 
nobleman in his embassy to Venice; he 
was next attached to the youthful George 
Villiers, second duke of Buckingham, and 
became a servant of the young Prince of 
Wales (Charles II) when he was about four- 
teen years old. While in this position he 
was often employed in carrying letters be- 
tween Charles I and the queen, discharging 
his duty during the civil war at great bodily 
risk, He was personally engaged in July 
1648 during the royalist rising instigated 
in Kent by the Earl of Holland, and, hay- 
ing saved the life of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he escaped with him to the conti- 
nent. 

Rustat bought the reversion of the post of 
yeoman of the robes to Charles II, and suc- 
ceeded to that empty honour about 1650, 
At the Restoration he was sworn into office 
(9 Noy. 1660), and held his place until the 
death of Charles II in 1685. is salary was 
only 402. a year, but the king gave him in 
addition an annuity of thesame amount. By 
patent for his life he was created in 1660 
under-housekeeper of the palace at Hampton 
Court, and, according to John Evelyn, he 
was also ‘a page of the back-stairs.’ The 
emoluments attached to these posts were not 
excessive, but through strict frugality he 
became rich. He was a great benefactor 
to ‘Churches, Hospitalls, Universities, and 
Colleges,’ and found, says his epitaph, that 
the more he distributed ‘the more he had at 
the year’s end.’ 

A grace to bestow on Rustat the degree 
of M.A. was passed by the university of Cam- 
bridge on 18 Oct. 1674, and he was admitted 
per literas regias on 20 Oct. In 1676 his 
armorial bearings were confirmed by the king. 
Towards the end of his days he lived mostly 
at Chelsea, and for the last eight years of 
his life he kept his funeral monument in his 
house, with the inscription fully written, ex- 
cepting the date of death, and with the in- 


junction that no alteration or addition should | 


be made init. Hedied a bachelor on 15 March 
1693-4, and was buried in the chapel of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, on 23 March. The 
white marble monument to his memory, with 
his own inscription on it, is now placed in 
the south transept, and a small stone in the 
pavement of the chancel marks the place of 
sepulture. His will was dated on 20 Oct. 
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1693, and precisely a century later the family 
became extinct. His portrait, by Sir Peter 
Lely, hangs in the hall of Jesus College, and 
was engraved by Gardiner in 1795, and for 
Hewett’s memoir of Rustat in 1849. There 
is preserved at the British Museum a unique 
copy of a very fine mezzotint engraving of 
him, with a long Latin quotation, in which 
he is represented as a young man (J. CO. 
Smiru, Portraits, iv. 1670). 

Rustat founded at Jesus College in 1671 
seventeen scholarships, ranging in annual 
value from 40/, to 50/., for the sons of clergy- 
men deceased or living. To the same college 
he gave money to provide annuities for the 
widows of six clergymen, and to defray the 
cost of the annual commemoration and visita- 
tion on Haster Thursday. He was a bene- 
factor to the library of St. John’s College at 
Cambridge, and to the college of the same 
name at Oxford he left a large sum for the 
encouragement of ‘the most indigent Fellows 
or Scholars,’ and for the endowment of loyal 
lectures on certain days connected with the 
Stuart kings. On 1 June 1666 he gave 1,000/. 
to the university of Cambridge for the pur- 
chase of choice books for its library. 

The copper statue at Windsor by Stada 
of Charles II on horseback, on a marble 
pedestal by Grinling Gibbons, was given by 
Rustat in 1680. A brass statue of the same 
monarch, draped in the Roman habit, by 
Grinling Gibbons, now in the centre of the 
quadrangle at Chelsea Hospital, was simi- 
larly the gift of Rustat, who also presented 
the hospital with the sum of 1,000/. The 
fine bronze statue of James II behind White- 
hall, set up on 31 Dec. 1686, was also the 
work of Gibbons, and the gift of Rustat. 
Nor does this list exhaust his benefactions. 
He is described by Evelyn as ‘a very simple, 
ignorant, but honest and loyal creature.’ 


{ Wordsworth’s Schole Acad. pp. 294-6 ; Peck’s. 
Cromwell, pp. 83-5 ; Law’s Hampton Court, ii. 
246; Dyer’s Cambridge, ii. 70; Evelyn’s Diary 
(1827 ed.), ili. 27; Cambridge Univ. Cal. pp. 
538, 663; Cooper’s Annals of Cambr. iii. 519; 
Baker’s St. John’s Coll. Cambr. ed. Mayor, i. 
341, 11.1108; Beaver’s Chelsea, p. 283 ; Cunning- 
ham’s London, ed. Wheatley, i. 384, iii. 513; 
Peck’s Desid. Curiosa, ii. 553-554; Clark’s Ox- 
ford Colleges, p. 361; information from the 
Rey. Dr. Morgan, master of Jesus Coll. Cambr. 
A memoir of him by William Hewett, jun., was 
published in 1849.] Wi PC. 


RUTHALLorROWTHALL, THOMAS: 
(d. 1523), bishop. of Durham, was a native: 
of Cirencester. His mother’s name seems to. 
have been Avenyng. He was educated at 
Oxford, and incorporated D.D. at Cambridge 
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in 1500; but before this date he had entered 
the service of Henry VII. In June 1499, 
being then described as prothonotary, he 
went on an embassy to Louis XII of France, 
and he, on his return, occupied the position 
of king’s secretary (cf. GarrpNER, Letters 
and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII, 
Rolls Ser. i. 405, &c.; Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, i. 795, 799). Ruthall had a long 
series of ecclesiastical preferments. In 1495 
he had the rectory of Bocking, Essex, in 1502 
he became a prebendary of Wells, and in 
1503 archdeacon of Gloucester and chancellor 
of Cambridge University. In 1505 he was 
made prebendary of Lincoln, and was ap- 
eter dean there (not, as Wood says, at 

alisbury). Henry VII, who had already 
made him a privy councillor, appointed him 
bishop of Durham in 1509, but died before 
he was consecrated. Henry VIII confirmed 
his appointment, and continued him in the 
office of secretary. He went to France with 
the king in 1513 with a hundred men, but 
was sent back to England when James IV 
threatened war. He took a great part in the 
preparations for defence, and wrote to Wolsey 
after Flodden. He was present at the mar- 
riage of Louis XIT and the Princess Mary in 
1514, and in 1516 was made keeper of the 

rivy seal. In 1518 he was present when 
Wolsey was made legate, and was one of the 
commissioners when the Princess Mary was 
betrothed to the Dauphin. He was at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, and was 
again at Calais with Wolsey in 1521. When 
Buckingham was examined by the king, 
Ruthall was present as secretary. A story is 
told that being asked to make up an account 
of the kingdom, he did so, but accidentally 
gave in to the king another account treat- 
ing of his own property, which was very 
large, and that he became ill with chagrin. 
He was a hardworking official who did a 
great deal of the interviewing necessary in 
diplomatic negotiations. Brewer represents 
him as Wolsey’s drudge, and Giustinian 
speaks of his‘ singing treble to the cardinal’s 
bass.’ He died on 4 Feb. 1522-3 at Durham 
Place, London, and was buried in St. John’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Ruthall was interested in architecture. 
He repaired the bridge at Newcastle, and 
built a great chamber at Bishop Auckland. 
He also increased the endowment of the 
grammar school at Cirencester which had 
been established by John Chedworth, bishop 
of Lincoln, in 1460, It afterwards fell into 
difficulties when the chantry commissioners 
of Edward VI’s day attacked its endow- 
ments, which were not fully restored till 


1573. 
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[Cooper’s Athene Cantabr. i. 27; Wood’s 
Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 722; Wriothesley’s 
Chron. (Camd, Soe.) i. 12; Chron. of Calais 
(Camd. Sos.), pp. 12,19, 30; Letters and Papers 
of Richard II. and Henry VII, ed, Gairdner (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 182, 405, 412, 414, ii. 388; Friedmann’s 
Anne Boleyn, ii. 322; Leland’s Itinerary, ii. 50, 
51; Brewer’s Henry VIII, i. 27 .; Giustinian’s 
Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII (ed. 
Rawdon Brown), i. 73 ., ii. 25 ».; Chesham’s 
Cirencester, p. 213; Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 
1509-19 passim, 1520-6 passim; in the index 
to vol. i. of the Spanish Series he is confused 
with Fox, cf. p. 158; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vols. i. and ii.] W.A. J. A. 


RUTHERFORD, ANDREW, Eart oF 
Trvior (d. 1664), was the only son of Wil- 
liam Rutherford of Quarrelholes, Roxburgh- 
shire, a cadet of the Rutherfords of Hunthill, 
by Isabella, daughter of Sir James Stuart of 
Traquair. He was educated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and at an early period 
he entered the French service, where he rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. He re- 
turned to Scotland at the Restoration, and, 
being specially recommended by the French 
king to Charles II, was by patent dated 
Whitehall, 10 Jan.1661, created Lord Ruther- 
ford ‘to his heirs and assignees whatsoever, 
and that under the provisions, restrictions, 
and conditions which the said Lord Ruther- 
ford should think fit,’ 

Soon afterwards he was appointed governor 
of Dunkirk, which had been captured from 
the Spanish in 1658, and was held by the 
Tnondh and English. On the transference 
of the town in 1662 to Louis XII of France 
for 400,000/., Rutherford returned to Eng- 
land, and in recognition of his able services 
as governor he was on 2 Feb. 1663 created 
Earl of Teviot, with limitation to heirs male 
of his body. In April he was appointed 
colonel of the second or Tangier regiment 
of foot, and the same year was named governor 
of Tangier, where he was killed in a sally 
against the Moors on 4 May 1664. By his 
will he made provision for the erection of 
eight chambers in the college of Edinburgh, 
and gave directions that a Latin inscription 
which he had composed should be placed 
upon the building. By his death without law- 
ful male issue the earldom of Teviot became 
extinct; but on 23 Dec. 1663 he had exe- 
cuted at Portsmouth a general settlement of 
his estates and dignities to Sir Thomas 
Rutherford of Hunthill, who on 16 Dec. 
1665 was served heir in his title of Lord 
Rutherford and also in his lands. 

[Monteath’s Theatre of Mortality; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 458-9; Jeffrey’s 
Hist. of Roxburghshire, ii. 286-8.] T. F. H. 
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RUTHERFORD, DANIEL  (1749- 
1819), physician and botanist, born at Edin- 
burgh on 3 Noy. 1749, was son of Dr. John 
Rutherford (1695-1779) [q. v.], by his second 
wife, Anne, born Mackay. Educated at first 
at home, he was sent, when seven years old, 
to the school of a Mr. Mundell, afterwards 
to an academy in England, and thence to 
the university of Edinburgh, where, after 
graduating M.A., he entered on his medical 


studies. He studied under William Cul- 
len [q. v.] and Joseph Black [q. v.], and 
obtained his diploma as M.D. 12 Sept. 


1772, his inaugural dissertation being ‘De 
asre fixo dictoaut Mephitico.’ This tract owes 
its importance to the distinction, clearly 
established in it, between carbonic acid 
gas and nitrogen [see PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH]. 
It opens with an account of the work of 
Black and of Henry Cavendish [q. v.] on 
‘fixed’ or ‘mephitic air’ (carbonic acid). 
Rutherford proceeds to point out (p. 17) 
that ‘by means of animal respiration’ pure 
air not only in part becomes mephitic, but 
also undergoes another singular change in 
its nature;’ for even after the mephitic air 
has been absorbed by a caustic lye from 
air which has been rendered noxious by re- 
spiration, the residual gas (atmospheric 
nitrogen) also extinguishes flame and life. 
The mephitie air he supposes to have been 
probably generated from the food, and to 
have been expelled as a harmful substance 
from the blood, by means of the lungs. He 
found experimentally that air passed over 
ignited charcoal and treated with caustic 
lye behaves in the same way as air made 
noxious by respiration; but that when 
a metal, phosphorus, or sulphur is calcined 
in air (probably in the case of the sulphur 
in the presence of water), the residual gas 
contains no ‘mephitic air,’ but only under- 
goes the ‘singular change’ above referred to. 
It follows then ‘that this change is the only 
one which can be ascribed to combustion.’ 
Rutherford gave no name to the residual gas 
(which has since been called nitrogen), but 
supposed that it was ‘ atmospheric air as it 
were united with and saturated with phlo- 
giston.’ John Mayow [q. v.] had already 
conjectured that the atmosphere was com- 
posed of two constituents, of which one re- 
mained unchanged in the process of combus- 
tion, and had supported this view by experi- 
ments. Moreover, practically all the facts 
and views recorded by Rutherford are to be 
found in Priestley’s memoir published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1772 (p. 230 
and passim), and read six months before the 
publication of Rutherford’s tract; but Priest- 
ley’sexposition is less methodical and precise. 


| Rutherford mentions that he had heard of 


Priestley’s researches on the action of plants 
on mephitic air (p. 25), but. makes no other 
reference to Priestley’s work, which he had 
quite possibly not seen. Neither of the two 
chemists regarded the gas as an element at 
this time. Rutherford’s comparison of putre- 
faction to slow combustion (p. 24) is inte- 
resting, although Priestley had also previ- 
ously shown the similarity of the two pro- 
cesses. 

Having published this valuable paper and 
completed his university course, Rutherford 
travelled in England, went to France in1773, 
and thence to Italy. He returned in 1775 to 
Edinburgh, where he began to practise. He 
became a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh on 6 Feb. 1776, 
and a fellow on 6 May 1777. He was pre- 
sident of the college from December 1796 to 
Dec. 1798. 

On 1 Dec. 1786 he succeeded Dr. John 
Hope as professor of botany in the univer- 
sity and keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Edinburgh, and was nominated a member 
of the faculty of medicine in the university, 
which brought him into connection with the 
royal infirmary as one of the clinical pro- 
fessors, and, on the death of Henry Cullen 
in 1791, he was elected one of the physicians 
in ordinary to that establishment. He was 
elected a fellow of the Philosophical (after- 
wards the Royal) Society of Edinburgh about 
1776, and of the Linnean Society in 1796. 
He was.also a member of the Aisculapian, 
Harveian, and Gymnastic Clubs. 

When ten years old Rutherford suffered 
from gout, which increased in severity in 
later life, and was probably the cause of his 
sudden death, on 15 Nov. 1819, as he was 
preparing to go his usual round. He mar- 
ried, on 13 Dec. 1786, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of John Mitchelson of Middle- 
ton. 

Besides the important dissertation referred 
to, Rutherford was author of ‘ Characteres 
Generum Plantarum,’ &c., 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1793, and of a paper containing ‘ A Descrip- 
tion of an Improved Thermometer’ in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh,’ vol. iii. A letter of his also appears 
in ‘Correspondence relative to the Publica- 
tion of a Pamphlet, entitled ‘A Guide for 
Gentlemen studying Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh,” by James Hamilton, 
jun., D. Rutherford, and James Gregory,’ 
4to [ Edinburgh, 1793]. 

A portrait in oils by Raeburn is in the 
possession of Mrs. Rutherford-Haldane ; a 
replica hangs in the hall of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh. This was en- 
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graved by Holl, published in London on 
1 June 1804, and included in R. J. Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ New Illustration of the Sexual System 
of Carolus von Linnzus,’ 1807. 

[Information kindly supplied by P. J. Hartog, 
esq. of Owens College, Manchester, and D’Arcy 
Power, M.B., F.R.C.S.; Ann. Biogr. and Obit. 
1821, pp. 188-48; Hoefer’s Hist. de la Chemie, 
Ist edit. ii. 486; Kopp’s Geschichte der Chemie, 
ili, 194, 200, and passim; Black’s Lectures on 
Chemistry, ed. Robison, 1803, ii. 105; Britten 
and Boulger’s Brit. Botanists ; Index Cat. Libr. 
Surg.-Genl. United States Army; Historical 
Sketch of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. ] B. B. W. 


RUTHERFORD, JOHN(d.1577), divine, 
born at Jedburgh, studied under Nicolaus 
Gruchius at the college of Guienne at Bor- 
deaux. He accompanied his teacher and 
George Buchanan (1506-1582) [q. v.] in their 
expedition to the new university of Coimbra, 
and thence in 1552 he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Paris. His reputation attracted the 
notice of John Hamilton (1511 ?-1571) [q.v.], 
archbishop of St. Andrews, who offered him 
a chair in the college of St. Mary, which 
he had recently organised at St. Andrews 
(Hovei Oratio, MS. in Archiv. Univ. St. 
Andr.); and, after teaching for some years 
as professor of humanity, Rutherford was 
translated in 1560 to be principal of St. Sal- 
vator’s College in the same university. Soon 
after his admission to the university he was 
alsomade dean of the faculty of arts, although 
not qualified by the statutes. He had em- 
braced the reformed doctrines abroad, and on 
20 Dee. 1560 the assembly declared him one 
of those whom ‘they think maist qualified 
for ministreing and teaching,’ and on 25 June 
1563 he was ordained minister of Cults, a 
parish in the gift of his college (CALDER- 
wood, Hist. of the Kirk, ii. 45; Kaurru, 
Affairs of Church and State, iii. 72). 

Rutherford retained the provostship of 
St. Salvator’s till a short time before his 
death, at the close of 1577. He had a 
son, John, who became minister of St. An- 
drews in 1584, and died of the plague in the 
following year. 

Rutherford was the author of ‘De Arte 
Disserendi,’ lib. iv., Edinburgh, 1577, 4to: a 
work said by Thomas McCrie (1772-1835) 
[q. v.] to mark ‘a stage in the progress of 
philosophy in Scotland.” He also wrote a 
reply to John Davidson’s ‘ Dialogue betwixt 
a Clerk and a Courteour,’ which was not 
printed; it incurred the censure of the as- 
sembly (CALDERWOOD, iii. 310-12). There 
are further assigned to him ‘ Collatio Philo- 
sophie Platonice et Aristotelice,’ ‘ Collatio 
Divi Thome Aquinatis et Scoti in Philo- 
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sophicis,’ and ‘ Preefationes Solennes, Parisiis 
et Conimbrie habite.’ 


[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesiz Scoticane, 1. ii, 422, 
483 ; McCrie’s Life of Andrew Melville, i. 107- 
110, 127, 249; Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. Gentis 
Scotorum, ii. 565; Masson’s Register of Scottish 
Privy Council, 1569-78, p. 208.] EH. I, C. 


RUTHERFORD, JOHN (1695-1779), 
physician, son of John Rutherford, minister 
ot Yarrow, Selkirkshire, born 1 Aug. 1695, 
was educated at the grammar school of Sel- 
kirk. He entered the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1709-10, and, after passing through 
the ordinary arts course, was apprenticed to 
Alexander Nesbit, an eminent surgeon, with 
whom he remained until 1716. He then pro- 
ceeded to London, and attended the various 
hospitals, hearing the lectures of Dr. Douglas 
on anatomy and the surgical lectures of 
André. From London he went to Leyden, 
which Boerhaave was then rendering famous 
as a centre of medical teaching. He obtained 
the degree of M.D. at Rheims about the end 
of July 1719, and passed the winter of that 
year in Paris; he attended the private de- 
monstrations of Winslow. In 1720 he re- 
turned to Great Britain. He settled in Edin- 
burgh in 1721, and started, with Drs. Sin- 
clair, Plummer, and Innes, a laboratory for 
the preparation of compound medicines, an 
art which was then little understood in Scot- 
land. They also taught the rudiments of 
chemistry, and afterwards, by the advice of 
Boerhaave, lectured on other branches of 
physic. Each member of the band became 
a professor in the university of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Rutherford being appointed in 1726 to 
the chair of the practice of medicine, from 
which he delivered lectures in Latin until 
1765, when he resigned. He was succeeded 
by Dr. James Gregory [q. v.] 

Rutherford commenced the clinical teach- 
ing of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh. In 1748 he was granted permission 
to give a course of clinical lectures in the 
Royal Infirmary. He encouraged his pupils 
to bring patients to him on Saturdays, when 
he inquired into the nature of the disease and 
prescribed for its relief in the presence of the 
class. The success of this innovation was so 
great, and the number of students increased 
sorapidly, that within two yearsthe managers 
of the Royal Infirmary appropriated a special 
ward to the exclusive use of Rutherford, and 
they thus laid the foundation of that form of 
teaching in which the university of Edinburgh 
has long helda proud pre-eminence. Ruther- 
ford was buried on 10 March 1779 in Grey- 
friars Churchyard, Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Scott says, in his ‘Autobiography:’ ‘In April 
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1758 my father married Anne Rutherford, 
eldest daughter of Dr. John Rutherford, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh. He was one of those pupils of Boer- 
haave to whom the school of medicine in our 
northern metropolis owes its rise, and a man 
distinguished for professional talent, for lively 
wit,andforliterary acquirement. Dr. Ruther- 
ford was twice married. His first wife, of 
whom my mother is the sole surviving child, 
was a daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swin- 
ton. .. . My grandfather’s second wife was 
Miss [Anne] Mackay,’ a descendant of the 
family of Lord Rae, an ancient peer of Scot- 
land. His son by this marriage was Dr. 
Daniel Rutherford [q. v.] 

A three-quarter length, in oils, unsigned, 
represents Rutherford with powdered hair, 
and holding a copy of Boerhaave’s‘A phorisms’ 
in his left hand, at about the age of forty-five. 
This painting is in the possession of Mrs. 
Rutherford-Haldane, the wife of his great- 
grandson, and a copy of it hangs in the hall 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. A second portrait is in existence, of 
which there is a replica at Abbotsford, and a 
reduced watercolour copy in the possession 
of Mrs. Rutherford-Haldane. It represents 
Rutherford at least twenty years later than 
the previous one. 

{Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary ; Stewart’s 
History of the Royal Infirmary, in the Edinb, 
Hospital Reports, 1893, vol.i.; Obituary Notice 
of Dr. Daniel Rutherford, in the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary for 1821; information kindly 
given by Mr. James Haldane and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford-Haldane. ] D’A..P. 


RUTHERFORD, SAMUEL (1600 ?- 
1661), principal of St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews, was born about 1600 in the parish of 
Nisbet, now part of Orailing, Roxburghshire. 
His secretary says that ‘he was a gentle- 
man by extraction,’ and he used the arms 
of the Rutherford family. He had two 
brothers, one an officer in the Dutch army, 
the other, schoolmaster of Kirkcudbright. 
It is believed that he received his early 
education at Jedburgh. He entered the 
university of Edinburgh in 1617, graduated 
in 1621, and in 1623 was appointed regent 
of humanity, having been recommended by 
the professors for ‘ his eminent abilities of 
mind and virtuous disposition.’ The re- 
cords of the town council of Edinburgh 
under 3 Feb. 1626 contain the following: 
‘Forasmuch as it being declared by the 
principal of the college that Mr. Samuel 
Rutherford, regent of humanity, has fallen 
in fornication with Eupham Hamilton, and 
has committed a great scandal in the college 
and... has since demitted his charge there- 
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in, therefore elects and nominates.. . com= 
missioners . .. with power... to insist for 
depriving of the said Mr. Samuel, and being 
deprived for filling of the said place with a 
sufficient person,’ Rutherford married the 
said Eupham, and his whole subsequent life 
was a reparation for the wrong he had done. 
According to his own statement, he had 
‘suffered the sun to be high in heaven’ 
before he became seriously religious. After 
this change he began to study theology 
under Andrew Ramsay, and in 1627 Gordon 
of Kenmure chose him for the pastorate of 
Anwoth in Galloway. He was no doubt 
ordained by Lamb, bishop of that diocese, 
who lived chiefly in Edinburgh or Leith, 
and was very tolerant towards those of his 
clergy who did not observe the five articles 
of Perth. Rutherford’s secretary says that 
he entered ‘ without giving any engagement 
to the bishop,’ which probably means that 
he took only the oath of obedience to the 
bishop prescribed by law in 1612, and not 
the Jater engagements imposed by the 
bishops on their own authority. 

At Anwoth he rose at 3 A.M., spent the 
forenoon in devotion and study, and the 
afternoon in visiting the sick and in catechis- 
ing his flock. Multitudes flocked to his 
church, and he became the spiritual director 
of the principal families in that part of Gal- 
loway. In 1630 he was summoned by ‘a 
profligate parishioner’ before the high com- 
mission at Hdinburgh for nonconformity to 
the Perth articles, but the proceedings were 
stopped as the primate was unavoidably 
absent, and one of the judges befriended 
him. In 1636 he published ‘ Exercitationes 
Apologetic pro Divina Gratia,’ a treatise 
against Arminianism, which attracted much 
attention. There is a tradition (which has 
a certain probability in its favour) that Arch- 
bishop Ussher paid him a visit in disguise at 
Anwoth, but was discovered and officiated 
for him on the following Sunday. Thomas 
Sydserf [q. v.], appointed bishop of Galloway 
in 1634, had frequent interviews with Ruther- 
ford to induce him to conform, but without 
effect. Upon the appearance of the ‘ Exer- 
citationes’ Sydserf took proceedings against 
him, and, after a preliminary trial at Wigton, 
summoned him before the high commission 
at Edinburgh in July 1636, when he was 
forbidden to exercise his ministry, and was 
ordered to reside at Aberdeen during the 
king’s pleasure. Baillie, in his ‘ Letters,’ 
gives in detail the causes of his being 
silenced. Great efforts were made by Argyll 
and other notables and by his own flock to 
have the sentence modified, but to no purpose, 
and in August 1636, ‘convoyed’ by a number 
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of Anwoth friends, he proceeded to Aberdeen, 
Rutherford gloried in his trials, but it was 
a great privation not to be allowed to preach. 
‘I had but one eye,’ he says, ‘one joy, one 
delight, ever to preach Christ.’ In exile he 
carried on his theological studies, and en- 
gaged in controversy with the Aberdeen 
doctors. ‘Dr. Barron’ (professor of divinity), 
he says, ‘often disputed with me, especially 
about Arminian controversies and for the 
ceremonies. Three yokings laid him by... 
now he hath appointed a dispute before 
witnesses.’ He wrote numerous letters, 
chiefly to his Galloway friends. After 
eighteen months of exile he took advan- 
tage of the covenanting revolution to re- 
turn to Anwoth. He was a member of 
the Glasgow Assembly of 1638, and by the 
commission of that assembly was appointed 
professor of divinity at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. He was reluctant to accept 
the post, and petitions against his removal 
were sent in, one from his parishioners, 
another from Galloway generally. In the 
end he consented, but on condition that he 
should be allowed to act as colleague to 
Robert Blair [q. v.], one of the ministers of 
the city. 

He was a member of the covenanting as- 
semblies in following years, and took an 
important part in their deliberations, though 
‘he was neyer disposed to say much in 
judicatories.’ One of the burning questions 
at that time was the action of some Scots, 
with Brownist leanings, who had returned 
from Ireland and troubled the church by 
holding private religious meetings, and by 
opposing the reading of prayers, the singing 
of the Gloria, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and ministers kneeling for private devotion 
on entering the pulpit. Rutherford be- 
friended them to some extent on account of 
their zeal. In 1642 he published his ‘Plea 
for Presbytery,’ a defence of that system 
against independency. 

In 1643 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the church of Scotland to 
the Westminster Assembly. He went to 
London in November of that. year, and re- 
mained there for the next four years. He 
preached several times before parliament, 
and published his sermons. He also pub- 
lished, in 1644, ‘ Lex Rex,’ a political trea- 
tise ; in 1644, ‘Due Right of Presbyteries ;’ 
in 1645, ‘Trial and Triumph of Faith;’ in 
1646, ‘Divine Right of Church Government,’ 
and in 1647 ‘Christ dying and drawing Sin- 
ners to Himself.” For his attacks on inde- 
pendency, Milton named him in the sonnet 
on ‘The new Forcers of Conscience under 
the Long Parliament.’ Rutherford took a 
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prominent part in the Westminster As- 
sembly, and was much respected for his 
talents and learning. In November 1647, 
before leaving the assembly, he and the other 
Scots commissioners were thanked for their 
services. 

Rutherford then resumed his duties at 
St. Andrews, and was soon afterwards 
made principal of St. Mary’s. In 1648 he 
published ‘A Survey of the Spiritual Anti- 
christ,’ a treatise against sectaries and en- 
thusiasts ; “A Free Disputation against pre- 
tended Liberty of Conscience,’ which Bishop 
Heber characterised as ‘perhaps the most 
elaborate defence of persecution which has 
ever appeared in a protestant country ;’ and 
‘The Last and Heavenly Speeches of Lord 
Kenmure.’ In this year Rutherford was 
offered a divinity professorship at Harder- 
wyck in Holland, in 1649 a similar ap- 
pointment in Edinburgh, and in 1651 he 
was twice elected to a theological chair at 
Utrecht, but all these he declined. In 1651 
he was appointed rector of the university 
of St. Andrews, and in that year he pub- 
lished a treatise in Latin, ‘De Divina Provi- 
dentia.’ 

On returning from London, Rutherford 
found his countrymen divided into moderate 
and rigid covenanters, and he took part with 
the latter in opposing the ‘ engagement’ and 
in overturning the government. After the 
death of Charles I there was a coalition of 


| parties, and Charles II was proclaimed king. 


On 4 July 1650 Charles visited St. An- 
drews, and Rutherford made a Latin speech 
before him ‘running much on the duty of 
kings.’ He afterwards joined with the 
western remonstrants who condemned the 
treaty with the king as sinful, and opposed 
the resolution to relax the laws against the 
engagers so as to enable them to take part in 
the defence of the country against Crom- 
well. Rutherford was the only member of 
the presbytery of St. Andrews who adhered 
to their protest. When the assembly met 
at St. Andrews in July 1651, a protesta- 
tion against its lawfulness was given in by 
him and twenty-two others, and thus began 
the schism which mainly brought about 
the restoration of episcopacy ten years 
later. 

The last decade of Rutherford’s life was 
spent in fighting out this quarrel. A section 
of the protesters went over to Cromwell 
and sectarianism, but he testified against 
those ‘who sinfully complied with the 
usurpers,’ against the encroachments of the 
English on the courts of the church, ‘against 
their usurpation, covenant-breaking, tolera- 
tion of all religion and corrupt sectarian 
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ways. Onthe other hand he was at war 
with those of his own house; his colleagues 
in the college were all against him, and one 
of them, ‘weary of his place exceedingly’ 
because of ‘ his daily contentions’ with the 
principal, removed to another college. He 
preached and prayed against the resolutioners, 
and would not take part with Blair in the 
holy communion, which because of strife 
was not celebrated at St. Andrews for six 
years. In 1655 Rutherford published ‘The 
Covenant of Life opened, and in 1658 ‘A 
Survey of the Survey of Church Discipline,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Hooker, New England. In 
the preface to this work he attacks the re- 
solutioners, and says of his own party ‘ we 
go under the name of protesters, troubled on 
every side, in the streets, pulpits, in divers 
synods and presbyteries, more than under 
prelacy.’ The last work he gave to the press 
was a practical treatise free from contro- 
versy, ‘Influences of the Life of Grace,’ 
1659. 

After the Restoration the committee of 
estates ordered Rutherford’s ‘ Lex Rex’ to be 
burnt at the crosses of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, deprived him of his offices, and 
summoned him to appear before parliament 
on a charge of treason ; but he was in his last 
illness, and unable to obey the citation. In 
February 1661 he emitted ‘a testimony to 
the covenanting work of reformation,’ and 
in March following he died, in raptures, 
testifying at intervals in favour of the ‘ pro- 
testers,’ but forgiving hisenemies. His last 
words were ‘Glory, Glory dwelleth in 
Emmanuel’s land.’ He was buried in St. 
Andrews. In 1842 a fine monument was 
srected to his memory on a conspicuous site 
in ‘ Sweet Anwoth by the Solway.’ Ruther- 
ford was much annoyed when he heard that 
collections of his letters were being made, 
and copies circulated. They were published 
by Mr. Ward, his secretary, in 1664, were 
translated into Dutch in 1674, and have 
since appeared with additions and expurga- 
tions in many English editions. Hisfavourite 
topic in these letters is the union of Christ 
and his people as illustrated by courtship 
and marriage, and the language is sometimes 
coarse and indelicate. He left in manuscript 
‘Examen Arminianismi,’ which was pub- 
lished at Utrecht in 1668, also a catechism 
printed in Mitchell’s ‘Collection of Cate- 
chisms.’ He was best known during life by 
his books against Arminianism, and his repu- 
tation since has rested chiefly on his letters. 
He was a ‘little fair man,’ and is said to 
have been ‘naturally of a hot and fiery tem- 
per.’ He was certainly one of the most per- 
fervid of Scotsmen, but seems to have had 
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little of that humour which was seldom 
wanting in the grimmest of his contem- 
poraries. ‘In the pulpit he had’ (says a 
friend) ‘a strange utterance, a kind of skreigh 
that I never heard the like. Many a time 
I thought he would have flown out of the 
pulpit when he came to speak of Jesus 
Christ.’ His abilities were of a high order, 
but as a church leader by his narrowness 
he helped to degrade and destroy presby- 
terianism which he loved so well, and in 
controversy he was too often bitter and 
scurrilous (see e.g. his Preface to Lex Rex). 
With all his faults, his honesty, his stead- 
fast zeal, and his freedom from personal 
ambition give him some claim to the title 
that has been given him of the ‘saint of 
the covenant.’ 

In 1680 his first wife died. In 1640 he 
married Jean M‘Math, who, with a daughter 
Agnes, survived him. All his children by the 
first marriage, and six of the second, pre- 
deceased him. Agnes married W, Chiesly, 
W.S., and left issue. 


[Lamont’s Diary; Baillie’s Letters; Blair’s 
Autobiogr. (Wod. Soc.); Crawford’s Hist. of 
Univ. of Edin.; Life by Murray; Records of 
the Kirk; Bonar’s edition of Rutherford’s 
Letters. ] Gains 


RUTHERFORD, WILLIAM (1798?- 
1871), mathematician, was born about 1798. 
He was a master at a school at Woodburn 
from 1822 to 1825, when he went to Hawick, 
Roxburghshire, and he was afterwards (1832- 
1837) a master at Corporation Academy, 
Berwick. In 1838 he obtained a mathe- 
matical post at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, where he was popular with his 
pupils. His mode of instruction was prac- 
tical and clear. Rutherford was a member 
of the council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society from 1844 to 1847, and honorary 
secretary in 1845 and 1846. He is said to 
have been well versed in both theoretical and 
practical astronomy, and interested in the 
proceedings of the society, but did not con- 
tribute to its ‘ Transactions.’ He sent many 
problems and solutions and occasional papers 
to the ‘ Lady’s Diary ’ from 1822 to 1869, and 
also contributed to the ‘Gentlemen’s Diary.’ 
He always delighted in a ‘ pretty problem,’ 
although his mathematical studies were quite 
of the old north-country type. He was a 
friend of Woolhouse. He retired from his 
post at Woolwich about 1864, and died on 
16 Sept. 1871, at his residence, Tweed Cot- 
tage, Maryon Road, Charlton, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Rutherford was the editor, in conjunction 
with Stephen Fenwick and (for the first 
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volume only) with Thomas Stephen Davies, 
of ‘The Mathematician,’ vol. i. 1845, vol. ii. 
1847, vol. iii. 1850, to which he contributed 
many papers. He edited ‘Simson’s Euclid’ 
(1841, 1847) and Hutton’s ‘Course of Mathe- 
matics,’ ‘remodelled for R. M. A., Woolwich,’ 
1841, 1846, 1854, 1860; Bonnycastle’s ‘ Al- 
gebra,’ with William Galbraith, 1848; Tho- 
mas Carpenter’s ‘Arithmetic,’ 1852, 1859; 
Tyson’s ‘ Key to Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic,’ 
1860; and published: 1.‘ Computation of r 
to 208 Decimal Places (correct to 153),’ 
(‘ Phil. Trans.’), 1841. 2. ‘ Demonstration of 
Pascal’s Theorem’ (‘ Phil. Mag.’), 1843. 
3. ‘Theorems in Co-ordinate Geometry : 
(‘Phil. Mag.’) 1843. 4. ‘ Elementary Pro- 
positions in the Geometry of Co-ordinates’ 
(with Stephen Fenwick), 1843. 5, ‘ Earth- 
work Tables’ (with G. K. Sibley), 1847. 
6. ‘Complete Solution of Numerical Equa- 
tions,’ 1849. 7. The Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Differential and Integral Calculus in 
‘Course of Mathematics for R.M.A. Wool- 
wich, 1850. 8.‘The Extension of 7 to 
440 Places’ (‘Royal Soc. Proc.’ 1853, p. 274). 
9. ‘On Statical Friction and Revetments,’ 
1859. Among several mathematical pam- 
phlets he wrote one on the solution of 
spherical triangles. 

[Monthly Notices Royal Astronom. Soc. 1871- 
1872, p. 146; Allibone; Brit. Mus, Cat.; in- 
formation from Mr. W. J. Miller, Richmond-on- 
Thames. ] W. F. S. 


RUTHERFORTH, THOMAS, D.D. 
(1712-1771), regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, was the son of Thomas Ruther- 
forth, rector of Papworth Everard, Cam- 
bridgeshire, who had made large manu- 
script collections for a history of that 
county. He was born at Papworth St. 
Agnes, Cambridgeshire, on 3 Oct. 1712, re- 
ceived his education at Huntingdon school 
under Mr. Matthews, and was admitted a 
sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
6 April 1726. He proceeded B.A. in 1729, 
commenced M.A. in 1733, served the office 
of junior taxor or moderator in the schools 
in 1736, and graduated B.D. in 1740. On 
28 Jan. 1741-2 he was elected a member of 
the Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, and 
on 27 Jan. 1742-3 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society (THomson, Chrono- 
logical List, p. xliii). He taught physical 
science privately at Cambridge, and issued 
in 1743 ‘Ordo Institutionum Physicarum.’ In 
1745 he was appointed regius professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, and created D.D. 
His dissertation on that occasion, concerning 
the sacrifice of Isaac as a type of Christ’s 
death, was published in Latin, and elicited a 
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reply from Joseph Edwards, M.A. He be- 
came chaplain to Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and afterwards to the princess dowager. He 
also became rector of Shenfield, Essex, and 
was instituted to the rectory of» Barley, 
Hertfordshire, 13 April1751 (CLurrersuck, 
Hertfordshire, iii. 387, 388). On 28 Nov. 
1752 he was presented to the archdeaconry 
of Essex (LE Nuvu, Fasti, ed. Hardy, il. 
337). He died in the house of his’ wife’s 
brother, Sir Anthony Abdy, on 5 Oct. 1771, 
and was buried in the chancel of Barley 
church; a memorial slab placed over his 
tomb was removed in 1871 to the west wall 
of the south aisle. 

Cole says that Rutherforth ‘was pitted 
with the smallpox, and very yellow or 
sallow complexioned.’ He married Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Abdy, bart., and left one son, Thomas 
Abdy Rutherforth, who became rector of 
Lr Garnon, Essex, and died on 14 Oct. 

798, 

Besides single sermons, tracts, charges, 
and a paper read before the Gentlemen’s 
Society at Spalding, on Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion of the instrument used to renew the 
Vestal fire (cf. Nicnots, L7t. Anecd. ii. 196), 
Rutherforth published: 1, ‘ An Essay on the 
Nature and Obligations of Virtue,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1744, 4to; of this Mrs. Catherine 
Cockburn wrote a confutation, which War- 
burton, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, 
published with a preface of his own as ‘ Re- 
marks upon... Dr. Rutherforth’s Essay ...in 
Vindication of the contrary Principles and 
Reasonings inforced in the Writings of the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke,’ 1747. 2. ‘ A System 
of Natural Philosophy, being a Course of 
Lectures in Mechanics, Optics, Hydrostatics, 
and Astronomy,’ 2 vols. Cambridge, 1748, 4to. 
3.‘ A Defence of the Bishop of London [T. 
Sherlock]’s Discourses concerning the use 
and intent of Prophecy; in a Letter to Dr. 
Middleton ;’ 2nd edit. London, 1750, 8vo. 
4, ‘The Credibility of Miracles defended 
against [David Hume] the Author of Philo- 
sophical Essays, Cambridge, 1751, 4to. 
5. ‘Institutes of Natural Law; being the 
substance of a Course of Lectures on Grotius 
de Jure Belli et Pacis,’ 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1754-6, 8vo; second American edit. care- 
fully revised, Baltimore, 1832, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
Letter to. . . Mr. Kennicott, in which his 
Defence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is ex- 
amined, and his second Dissertation on the 
State of the printed Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament is shewn to be in many in- 
stances Injudicious and Inaccurate,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1761, 8vo. Kennicott published in 
1762 an answer, to which Rutherforth at 
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once retorted in ‘A Second Letter” 7. ‘A 
Vindication of the Right of Protestant 
Churches to require the Clergy to subscribe 
to an established Confession of Faith and 
Doctrines, ina Charge delivered ata Visitation 
in July 1766, Cambridge [1766], 8vo. ‘An 
Examination’ ofthis charge ‘by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England’ [Benjamin Daw- 
son] reached a fifth edition in 1767. 8. ‘A 
Second: Vindication of the Right of Protes- 
tant Churches, &c., Cambridge, 1766, 8vo. 
This wasalso answered anonymously by Daw- 
son. 9, ‘A Defence ofa Charge concern- 
ing Subscriptions, in a Letter to [F. Black- 
burne] the Author of the Confessional,’ 
Cambridge, 1767, 8vo. This caused further 
controversy. 

[Addit. MS. 5879, f. 52 ; Brydges’s Restituta, 
lil. 224, iv. 230, 238, 401; Butterworth’s Law 
Cat. p. 178; Mrs. Catherine Cockburn’s Works, 
li. 326, and Life prefixed, p. xlv; Cooke’s 
Preacher's Assistant, ii. 291; Gent. Mag. 1771, 
p. 475, 1780, p. 226, 1798, ii. 918; Georgian 
Era, i. 503; Hutton’s Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Dict. ii, 344; Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), 
ili, 648, 656; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
li, 196-8, 705, vi. 361; Account of the Gentle- 
men’s Society at Spalding (1784), pp. xxxiv, 
Xxxv.| fe CH 

RUTHERFURD, ANDREW, Lorp 
RUTHERFURD (1791-1854), Scottish judge, 
born on 13 Dec. 1791, was educated at the 
high school and university of Edinburgh. 
Through ‘his mother Mrs. Janet Bervie he 
was descended from the old Scottish house 
of Rutherfurd, and he and the other mem- 
bers of his family assumed this patronymic’ 
(Rogers, Monuments and Monumental In- 
sertptions in Scotland, 1871, i. 181). Ruther- 
furd passed advocate on 27 June 1812, and 
rapidly acquired a great junior practice. On 
6 June 1833 he was appointed a member of 
the commission of inquiry into the state of 
the laws and judicatories of Scotland (see 
Parl. Papers, 1834 xxvi., 1835 xxxv., 1838 
xxix., 1840 xx.) He was described by Cock- 
burn in November 1834 as ‘ beyond all com- 
parison the most eminent person now in the 
profession ’ (Journal, 1874, i. 77). He suc- 
ceeded John Cunninghame as solicitor-gene- 
ral for Scotland in Lord Melbourne’s second 
administration on 18 July 1837 (London 
Gazette, 1837, ii. 1833). He was promoted 
to the post of lord advocate in the room of 
Sir John Archibald Murray on 20 April 1839 
(2b. 1839, i. 857), and in the same month was 
elected to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Leith Burghs, which he continued to 
represent until his elevation to the judicial 
bench. He made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons during a debate on 


Scottish business on 3 July 1839 (Parl. 
Debates, 8rd ser. xlviii. 1158, 1168-70), 
On 7 Feb. 1840 he made an able reply to Sir 
Edward Sugden during the adjourned de- 
bate on the question of privilege arising out 
of the case of Stockdale v. Hansard (2d, 3rd 
ser. lii. 25-33). During this session he con- 
ducted the bill for the amendment of the 
Scottish law of evidence’(3 & 4 Vict. cap. 59) 
through the House of Commons. He re- 
signed office with the rest of his colleagues 
on the accession of Sir Robert Peel to power 
in September 1841. Cockburn, in a review 
of Rutherfurd’s official career, records, under 
27 Sept. of this year: ‘ Rutherfurd has made 
an excellent Lord Advocate, but far less a 
speaker than in other respects. The whole 
business part of his office has been done ad- 
mirably, but he has scarcely fulfilled the 
expectations which his reputation had ex- 
cited as a parliamentary debater or manager. 
.. + Yet the House of Commons contains 
few more able or eloquent men’ (Journal, i. 
307). In March 1843 he urged in vain the 
expediency of considering the petition of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
and warned the house that unless the peti- 
tion was granted ‘a schism would almost 
inevitably be created in Scotland which 
would never be cured’ (Parl. Hist. 3rd ser. 
Ixvii. 394-411). On 31 July 1843 he op- 
posed the second reading of Sir James Gra- 
ham’s Scotch Benefices Bill, the only effect 
of which he declared ‘would be to deprive 
the Church of any small claim it might 
have on the affections of the people’ (2b. 3rd 
ser. lxxi, 82-44). In the following session 
he supported Fox-Maule’s bill for the aboli- 
tion of tests in Scottish universities (2. 3rd 
ser. Ixxiv. 480-6), He was chosen lord 
rector of Glasgow University on 15 Nov. 
1844 by a majority of three nations, his op- 
ponent being Lord Eglinton. He was in- 
stalled on 10 Jan. 1845, when he ‘made a 
judicious and pleasant address, in his style 
of pure and elevated thought and finished 
expression’ (Journal of Henry Cockburn, ii. 
98).. On 16 April 1845 he spoke in favour 
of the Maynooth grant, though ‘he knew 
that he was delivering an opinion against 
the sentiments of many of his constituents’ 
(Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. xxix. 831-3). On 
the lst of the following month he brought 
in a bill for regulating admission to the 
secular chairs of the Scottish universities 
(2b. 3rd ser. lxxx. 11-16). So good was his 
speech on this occasion that ‘it had the rare 
effect of changing the previously announced 
resolution of government to refuse the leave’ 
(CockBuRN, Journal, ii.111). The bill was, 
however, subsequently defeated on the se- 
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cond reading in spite of Macaulay’s eloquent 
appeal on its behalf. On 2 Dec. 1845 Ruther- 
furd and Macaulay addressed a public meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in favour of the abolition 
of the corn laws (7%. ii. 188). Rutherfurd 
was reappointed lord advocate on the for- 
mation of Lord John Russell’s first admini- 
stration (6 July 1846). Owing to Ruther- 
furd’s exertions, five acts dealing with Scottish 
law reform were passed during the following 
session. These were about services of heirs 
(10 & 11 Vict. cap. 47), the transference of 
heritages not held in burgage tenure (cap. 
48), the transference of those held in burgage 
(cap. 49), the transference of heritable secu- 
rities for debt (cap. 50), and about crown 
charters and precepts from chancery (cap.51). 
He failed, however, to pass his Registration 
and Marriage bills (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. xc. 
386-7, xciil. 230-8). On 28 June 1847 he 
was nominated a member of the commission 
appointed to inquire into ‘ the state and ope- 
ration of the law of marriage as relating tothe 
prohibited degrees of affinity and to mar- 
riages solemnized abroad or in the British 
colonies’ (see Parl. Papers, 1847-8 xxviii., 
1850 xx.) On 24 Feb. 1848 he moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the law of 
entail in Scotland, the object of which, he 
explained, was ‘to get rid of an absurd 
and preposterous system which had been the 
eurse of the country for 160 years’ (2. 3rd 
ser. xcvi. 1307-13). The credit of this im- 
portant measure, which received the royal 
assent on 14 Aug. 1848 (11 & 12 Vict. cap. 
36), belongs entirely to Rutherfurd. On 
20 June 1849 he supported the second read- 
ing of Stuart-Wortley’s bill to amend the 
law of marriage (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. evi. 
613-16), and on 9 July he urged the house 
to pass the Scotch marriage bill which had 
received the sanction of the House of Lords 
no fewer than three times (2b. evii. 38, 9- 
18, 37). During the following session he 
conducted the Scotch Police and Improve- 
ment of Towns Bill (13 & 14 Vict. cap. 33) 
through thecommons. He spoke for the last 
time in the house on 16 May 1850 (Pari. 
Hist. 3rd ser. cxi. 146-7), At the commence- 
ment of 1851 Rutherfurd was seized with a 
severe attack of illness. On 7 April 1851 
he was appointed an ordinary lord of session 
in the place of Sir James Wellwood Mon- 
ereiff [q.v.] He was sworn a member of 
the privy council on 5 May following (London 
Gazette, 1851, i. 981, 1196), and took his 
seat on the bench, with the title of Lord 
Rutherfurd, on the 28rd of the same month. 
He died at his residence in St. Colme 
Street, Edinburgh, after an illness of some 
months, on 18 Dec. 1854, and was buried on 
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the 20th in the Dean cemetery, under a 
pyramid of red granite. He married, on 
10 April 1822, Sophia Frances, youngest 
daughter of Sir James Stewart, bart., of Fort 
Stewart, Ramelton, co. Donegal; she died at 
Lauriston Castle, Kincardineshire, on 10 Oct. 
1852. There were no children of the mar- 
riage. His nephew, Lord Rutherfurd Clark, 
was a judge of court of session from 1875 to 
1896. The fine library which Rutherfurd 
formed at Lauriston was sold in Edinburgh 
by T. Nisbet on 22 March 1855 and the ‘ten 
following lawful days’ (Gent. Mag. 1855, i. 
391,502). His Glasgow speech will be found 
in ‘Inaugural Addresses delivered by Lords 
Rectors of the University of Glasgow,’ 1848, 
pp. 147-57. 

Although Rutherfurd’s manner was af- 
fected and artificial, he was an admirable 
speaker anda powerful advocate. ‘In legal 
acuteness and argument, for which his pecu- 
liar powers gave him a great predilection, he 
was superior to both his friends, Cockburn 
and Jeffrey’ (Str ARCHIBALD ALison, Life 
and Writings, 1883, i. 280). He-was a pro- 
found lawyer, a successful law-reformer, and 
an accomplished scholar. He could read 
Greek with ease, and he possessed an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of Italian. According to 
Sir James Lacaita, Rutherfurd ‘and Mr. 
Gladstone were the only two Englishmen 
he had ever known who could conquer the 
difficulty of obsolete Italian dialects’ (Re- 
collections of Dean Boyle, 1895, p. 27). In 
private life he was a delightful companion, 
but as a public man he incurred unpopu- 
larity owing to his unconciliatory and some- 
what haughty demeanour. 

There is a portrait of Rutherfurd, by Col- 
vin Smith, in Parliament House, Edinburgh, 
where there is also a bust, by Brodie. A 
portrait, by Sir John Watson Gordon, is in 
the National Gallery of Scotland. Another 
portrait, by the last-named artist, belongs 
to the Leith town council. 


[Besides the authorities quoted in the text the 
following have been consulted: Mrs. Gordon’s 
Memoir of Christopher North, 1862, i. 185, ii, 
248-9, 357-6, 867; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
1863, iii. 892-3; Grant’s Old and New Edin- 
burgh, ii. 98, 156, 174, iii. 68, 111; Scotsman, 
16 Dec. 1854; Times, 16 Dec. 1854 ; Illustrated 
London News, 23 Dec, 1854; Gent. Mag. 1852 
ii, 656, 1855 i. 194-5; Annual Register, 1854, 
App. to Chron. p. 373 ; Scots Mag. 1822, 1. 694; 
Irying’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, p. 455 ; Foster’s 
Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, p. 301; 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment, ii. 374, 392, 409; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. vii. 367; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1890.] G. F. R. B, 
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RUTHVEN, ALEXANDER (1580 ?- 
1600), master of Ruthven, third son of 
William, fourth lord Ruthven and first earl 
of Gowrie [q. v.], and Dorothea Stewart, 
was born probably in December 1580, and 
was baptised on 22 Jan. 1580-1. Like his 
brother John, third earl of Gowrie [q. v.], 
he was educated at the grammar school of 
Perth, and afterwards, under the special 
superintendence of Principal Robert Rollock 
[q. v.], at the university of Edinburgh. 
He became a gentleman of the bedchamber 
to James VI, and was a favourite and even 
the reputed lover of the queen. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he received om one occa- 
sion from the queen a ribbon she had got 
from the king, and having gone into the 
garden at Falkland Palace on a sultry day, 
and fallen asleep, his breast became acci- 
dentally exposed, and the ribbon was seen 
by the king, in passing, about his neck below 
the cravat (Pinkerton’s ‘ Dissertation on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy’ in Matcozrm Latye’s 
Hist. of Scotland, 1st edit. i. 533). For 
whatever reason, Ruthven, either before or 
after the return of his brother to Scotland in 
May 1600, left the court, and he was present 
with his brother during the hunting in Stra- 
bran in the following July. If we accept the 
genuineness of the correspondence of the 
earl with Robert Logan [q. v.], the master 
was also at the time engaged in maturing a 
plot for the capture of the king. According 
to the official account of the conspiracy, the 
visit of Ruthven to the king at Falkland on 
the morning of 5 Aug. was totally unex- 
pected; but the entries in the treasurer’s 
accounts seem rather to bear out the state- 
ment that he went to Falkland on the 
summons of the king. Gowrie’s chamberlain, 
Andrew Henderson, ‘the man in armour,’ 
stated that Ruthven set out for Perth after 
a conference on the previous evening with 
Gowrie, and took Henderson with him; 
but there is no other evidence as to this, 
and the king asserted that he was igno- 
rant that ‘any man living had come’ with 
Ruthven. According to the official account, 
when the king, between six and seven in 
the morning of 5 Aug., was about to mount 
his horse to begin buck-hunting, he was 
suddenly accosted by Ruthven, who informed 
him that he had ridden in. haste from Perth 
to bring him important news. This was that 
he had accidentally met outside the town of 
Perth a man unknown to him, who had (con- 
cealed below his arm) alarge pot of coined 
gold in greatpieces. Thismysteriousstranger 
he had left bound in a ‘privie derned (i.e. con- 
cealed] house,’ and his pot with him, and he 
now impetuously requested the king—if the 
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king’s testimony is to be accepted — with all 
diligence and secrecy’ to ‘take order there- 
with before any one knew thereof.’ The king 
became convinced of the truth of the strange 
story, and, after a long process of scholastic 
quibbling as to his duty in the matter, uiti- 
mately persuaded himself, although Ruthven 
apparently brought no information as to the 
mint of the great pieces, that ‘it was foreign 
coin brought in by practising Jesuits,’ and that 
the matter therefore demanded his personal 
inquiry. At first, however, he merely stated 
to Ruthven that he would give him a definite 
answer at the ‘end of the hunt ;’ and—so 
the king asserted—it was only by the in- 
cessant importuning of Ruthven that he was 
induced to ride off with him to Perth as soon 
asthe hunt ended. The king further asserted 
that Ruthven strongly urged him not to take 
any attendants with him, or, if he thought 
this necessary, not to take Lennox or Mar, 
but ‘only three orfour of his own mean ser- 
vants ;’ but the king, struck—and justly so, if 
Ruthven did make this suspicious proviso— 
by his anxiety on this point, consulted Lennox, 
mentioning also the character of the errand 
on which he was bound. Lennox did not think 
that Ruthven could cherish any evil inten- 
tions, but the king nevertheless desired Len- 
nox without fail to follow him, In any case 
Lennox and Mar, with a considerable number 
of attendants, did not fail to follow the king, 
and gradually came up with him. When they 
were about a mile from Perth, Ruthven rode 
forward to inform his brother of the king’s 
approach. This is the one indisputable fact. 
The whole story of the pot of gold rests 
solely on the evidence of the king, and if 
Ruthven did manufacture the strange narra- 
tive, and conduct himself in his interview 
with the king in the fashion described, the 
king displayed a marvellous simplicity in 
allowing himself to be made Ruthyen’s 
dupe. When it is remembered also that 
the king was at this time greatly in Gow- 
rie’s debt, his belief in the earnest anxiety 
of Ruthven to deliver the pot of goid 
into the royal hands becomes more inex- 
plicable. 

After dinner in Gowrie’s house the king 
left the table accompanied by Ruthven, but, 
instead of proceeding to the ‘ privie derned 
house,’ passed into an upper chamber, which 
Ruthven locked on entering. What took 
piaee in that upper chamber between the 

ing and Ruthven was witnessed by not 
more than two persons, Henderson, the ‘man 
in armour,’ who according to his own account 
had been stationed in the room by Gowrie, 
with orders to do whatever the master might 
require of him, and Sir John Ramsay (after- 
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wards Earl of Holderness) [q. v.], to whom 
the master owed his death. It has, how- 
ever, been argued that there never was a 
‘man in armour’ in the chamber, but that he 
was invented by the king in order to obtain 
independent evidence regarding the death of 
the master. In support of this theory it has 
been urged that, although Henderson was 
well known to the king, and his being in 
armour—if he were in armour—must have 
been known to other servants of Gowrie, it 
was at first found impossible to identify the 
man in armour, notwithstanding that many 
persons were arrested on suspicion, until 
Henderson voluntarily came forward, and 
this through Patrick Galloway, with whom 
presumably he made some kind of bargain, 
and declared that he was the person sought 
for; and, secondly, that the story of Hender- 
son is in itself strangely confused and con- 
tradictory, his passivity at certain stages of 
the struggle contrasting almost inexplicably 
with his occasional flashes of energetic de- 
cision. According to the official account, 
Ruthven, after locking the door of the 
chamber, drew a dagger from the girdle of 
the ‘man in armour,’ and holding it at the 
king’s breast, swore that ‘he behoved to be 
at his will,’ and that if he opened the window 
or cried out, the dagger would be plunged 
into his heart. Henderson, however, asserts 
that but for his interposition the king would 
have been immediately despatched: that he 
threw the dagger out of Ruthven’s hand as 
he was about to strike home. In further 
contradiction of the statement of Henderson, 
the officialaccount affirms that while Ruthven 
continued standing with his drawn dagger 
in his hand and his sword by his side, the 
king made him a long harangue on his un- 
grateful and heinous conduct, which ap- 
peared so to move him that he went out pro- 
fessedly to consult his brother, the Earl of 
Gowrie, after causing the king to swear nei- 
ther meanwhile to open the window nor to cry 
out. With scrupulous regard for the letter 
of his oath, the king prevailed on Henderson 
to do him the favour to open the window, 
but refrained from asking him to give an 
alarm, although from the situation of the 
room, strangely chosen as it was for a con- 
templated deed of violence, an alarm would 
at once have proved effectual. It has been 
supposed that one reason why the master 
went out was to spread the report that the 
king had left Gowrie House. On his return 
to the chamber he did not bring his brother 
with him, as he had promised, but affirmed 
that there was no help for it, but that the 
king must die. He, however, proceeded first 
to go through the unnecessary formality of 
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binding him with a garter; but this Hender- 
son affirms he prevented by snatching the 
garter from Ruthven’s hands. Nevertheless 
Henderson, on his own confession, stood a 
passive spectator while the king and Ruthven 
were in grips, and took no part in the struggle 
except that he withdrew Ruthven’s hands 
from the king’s mouth, so as to permit the 
king to give the alarm at the window. In 
the course of the struggle the king, accord- 
ing to his own account, practically mastered 
Ruthven, dragging him first to the window, 
whence, holding out his-hand, he called for 
help, and then dragging him back and out 
of the chamber through the door, which had 
been left open by Ruthven on his second 
entry, to the door of the ‘turnpike.’ Here 
the king was just drawing his sword to 
despatch Ruthven, when Sir John Ramsay, 
having heard the king’s cries, rushed in, and 
the king exclaiming ‘Fy, strike him high, 
because he has a chayne doublet upon hin,’ 
Ramsay struck him once or twice with his 
dagger. The king continued to hold him 
some time in his grip, until the ‘ other man,’ 
who, accustomed though he was to act with 
decision in the apprehension of Highland 
desperadoes, had borne himself throughout 
as the veriest poltroon, ‘withdrew himself.’ 
Immediately on his withdrawal the king 
‘took the said Master Alexander by the 
shoulders, and shot him down the stair, who 
was no sooner shot out at the door but he 
was met by Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir 
Hew Herries, who there upon the stairs 
ended him.’ As he was struck he exclaimed, 
‘Alas! I had no wyte [blame] of it.’ One 
difficulty in accepting the king’s version is 
that it represents him as playing a part for 
which to all appearance he was physically 
unfit, Ruthven being a hardy athletic youth, 
and, as was said, ‘thrice as strong as the 
king.’ Ruthven’s own account of the reason 
of the king’s visit was, as given by Cran- 
stoun, Gowrie’s servant, that ‘ Robert Aber- 
crombie, that false knave, had brought the 
king there to make his majesty take order 
for his debts.’ Gowrie’s estates were then 
burdened with debts on account of money 
advanced out of his father’s own pocket, 
while treasurer, on behalf of the government 
[see under Ruruven, Joun, third Haru); but 
as Gowrie had no private interview with the 
king, it is unlikely that the king broached 
the subject of the earl’s debts to Ruthven in 
the upper chamber. The general opinion 
at the time was that the discovery of some 
affection between the queen and the Har! of 
Gowrie’s brother ‘ was the truest motive of 
the tragedy’ (W1nwoop, Memorials, i. 274), 
On this supposition it is possible that the 
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king taxed Ruthven with his intimacy with 
the queen, that in consequence they in some 
way or other ‘got into grips,’ and that Ruth- 
ven was slain by Ramsay somewhat in the 
manner described by the king. Another 
theory is that the king’s account of Ruth- 
ven’s procedure is substantially correct, but 
that Ruthven was labouring under insanity. 
Either of these theories seems at least as 
probable as that there was a conspiracy to 
carry off the king to Fort Castle, and subse- 
quently to England. The legal processes 
against Ruthven were identical with those 
against his brother John, third earl of Gowrie 


{q. v.] 
[For authorities see under Ruraven, Joun, 
third Eart or Gowriz. | oie Ged 


RUTHVEN, EDWARD SOUTH- 
WELL (1772-1836), Irish politician, born 
in 1772, was the eldest of the three sons of 
Edward Trotter, a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church in co. Down. John Bernard 
Trotter [q.v.] was a younger brother, and 
the third, Ruthven Trotter, became a major 
in the army and was killed at Buenos Ayres 
in 1807. The family claimed descent from 
the earls of Gowrie, and in 1800 Edward 
Southwellassumed the name Ruthven instead 
of Trotter. On 9 Oct. 1790 he entered 
Wadham College, Oxford, as a fellow com- 
moner, matriculating two days later, but 
he left the university without a degree. 
Having succeeded to his father’s estates at 
Oakley, co. Down, he successfully contested 
the parliamentary representation of Down- 
patrick as a whig, against John Wilson 
Croker [q. v.], in November 1806. He made 
his maiden speech on 17 Jan. 1807, but 
parliament was dissolved in the following 
April, and in the general election of May 
Croker succeeded in ousting Ruthven from 
Downpatrick. Ruthven did not enter parlia- 
ment again till 7 Aug. 1830, when he was 
re-elected member for Downpatrick as a 
supporter of O’Connell. He was re-elected 
for the same constituency on 9 May 1831, 
but on 17 Dec. 18382 was returned with 
O’Connell as member for Dublin. From this 
time he took an active part in parliamen- 
tary debates. He is said to have spoken 
well; but, according to the author of 
‘Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons,’ his voice was harsh, his articula- 
tion bad, and he was given to the perpetra- 
tion of ‘bulls.’ He acted with O’Connell 
and generally supported Hume and the 
radicals, frequently moving for reductions 
in the estimates. He made many speeches 
in favour of the Reform Bill of 1881, but 
demanded a large increase in the number of 
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Trish members. He also supported Earl 
Grey’s Irish church legislation as a protes- 
tant, though he did not consider it went far 
enough. On 12 Feb. 1833 he proposed that 
the number of Irish bishops should be re- 
duced to four; he approved of the abolition 
of church rates, and maintained that church 
lands were public property, and ought to be 
appropriated to the education of the people 
and maintenance of the clergy of all sects. 
During the session of 1834 he acquired noto- 
riety by moving the adjournment of the 
house night after night, and members made 
an organised attempt to prevent his being 
heard by coughing and yawning, till Ruth- 
ven threatened to find a cure for their 
coughs outside the house; he exchanged 
three shots with Louis Perrin [q. v.] In 
January 1835 he was again returned with 
O’Connell for Dublin, but a petition was at 
once presented ; the inquiry was prolonged 
until May 1886, when O’Connell and Ruth- 
ven were unseated. Meanwhile Ruthven 
had died on 31 March 1836 at his lodging in 
North Street, Westminster. He was buried 
in Glasnevin cemetery, Dublin, his funeral 
being the occasion of a popular demonstra- 
tion; a handsome monument, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by O’Connell, was 
erected to his memory. 

Ruthven married Harriet Jane, daughter 
of Francis Price of Saintfield, co. Down. 
According to Fitzpatrick, he was son-in-law 
of Sir Philip Crampton [q. v.], but this is 
a confusion with Ruthven’s son Edward, of 
Ballyfan House, Kildare, who represented 
co. Kildare in the parliaments of 1833 and 
1835, and married Cecilia, only daughter of 
John Crampton (1769-1840), surgeon-general 
of Ireland. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Gardiner’s 
Reg. Wadham College, 1719-1871, p. 192 ; Fos- 
ter's Peerage and Baronetage; Gent. Mag. 1836, 
i. 664-5; Annual Reg. 1833 pp. 89-90, 1834 
pp. 287-8, 1836 pp. 196, 204; Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates, passim; Official Return of 
Members of Parliament; J. B. Trotter’s Walks 
in Ireland, p. vi; Croker Papers, i. 11; Fitz- 
patrick’s Correspondence of O’Connell, passim; 
O’Brien’s Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland, 
i. 419.] y NEN es 


RUTHVEN, JOHN, third Earn or 
Gowrie (1578?-1600), second son of Wil- 
liam, fourth lord Ruthven and first earl of 
Gowrie, by Dorothea Stewart, was born either 
in 1577 or 1578, and succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his elder brother, James, 
second earl, in 1588. After attending the 
grammar school of Perth, he entered in 1591 
the university of Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1593. He had as private 
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tutor William Rind, a native of Perth, and 
his studies in Edinburgh were specially 
directed by Robert Rollock [q. v.], principal 
of the university, with whom he was after- 
wards on terms of special friendship. In 
1592 he was elected provost of Perth, and 
the same year had a ratification to him by 
parliament of the earldom of Gowrie and 
abbacy of Scone (Acta Parl. Scot. iii. 591). 
But though restored to his dignities, his 
sympathies, if not directly hostile to the 
king, were with the extreme protestant 
party. It was by the connivance of the 
young earl’s mother, Lady Gowrie, and his 
brother-in-law, the Harl of Atholl, that the 
unruly Earl of Bothwell [see Hzpsurn, 
Francis Stewart, fifth Eart] succeeded on 
24 July 1593 in gaining admission to Holyrood 
Palace, where he had the strange interview 
with the king. In October of the same year 
Gowrie himself attended an armed conven- 
tion summoned to meet the Earl of Atholl 
at’ the castle of Doune, Perthshire; but on 
the approach of the king with a large force, 
Atholl fled, and Gowrie and Montrose, hay- 
ing awaited the coming of the king, made 
their peace with him (Davin Moysin, Me- 
motrs, p. 105). On the 8th of the same 
month Atholl informed Elizabeth that what- 
ever Bothwell should conclude with her, he 
(Atholl), Gowrie, Montrose, and . others 
would hold unto with the utmost of their 
power (Cal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. p. 
636). 

On 16 Aug. 1594 Gowrie gave notice to the 
town council of Perth of his intention to go 
to the continent to prosecute his studies, 
whereupon they agreed to elect him annually 
as their provost during his absence. Along 
with his tutor, William Rind, he proceeded 
to Padua, where he so greatly distinguished 
himself that, according to Calderwood, he 
was elected rector of the university during 
the last year of his stay there (History, vi. 
67). The studies to which he particularly 
devoted himself were the natural sciences, 
especially chemistry. From Padua Gowrie, 
on 24 Nov. 1595, addressed a letter to King 
James, in which he expressed the prayer- 
ful hope that God would bless his majesty 
‘with all felicity and satisfaction in health, 
with an increase of many prosperous days’ 
(Pitcairn, Criminal Trials, ii. 380). Gowrie 
concluded his education bya continental tour, 
and, after visiting Rome and Venice, arrived 
about the close of 1599 at Geneva on his 
way back to Scotland. At Geneva he stayed 
for about three months in the house of 
Theodore Beza, the successor of Calvin, to 
whom he had an introduction from Prin- 
cipal Rollock, and who, according to Calder- 
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wood, conceived for him, from his intercourse 
with him, such an affection ‘that he never 
heard nor made mention of his death but with 
tears’ (History, vi.67). From Geneva Gowrie 
proceeded to Paris, where he was well re- 
ceived at the French court; he there made 
the acquaintance of the English ambassador, 
Sir Henry Neville, who ‘found him to be 
exceedingly well affected to the cause of 
religion, devoted to Elizabeth’s service, and, 
in short, a nobleman of whom, for his good 
judgment, zeal, and ability, exceeding good 
use could be made on his return’ (Neville to 
Cecil, 27 Feb. 1599-1600, in Winwoop’s Me- 
morials, i. 156). On arriving in London on 
3 April 1600, Gowrie was consequently 
warmly welcomed by Elizabeth, with whom, 
and with Cecil, he had frequent conferences. 
The statement that he made a prolonged 
stay at. the English court cannot, however, 
be admitted. On his return to Scotland, al- 
though he spent some time in attendance on 
the king at Holyrood, he reached Perth by 
20 May. Nor can any faith be placed in 
the anonymous manuscript which states that 
Elizabeth ordered that ‘all honours should 
be paid to him that were due to a pritice of 
Wales, and to her first cousin’ (quoted in 
8) Life and Death of the Earl of Gowrie, 
. 118). 
On his arrival at Edinburgh Gowrie was 
met by a large cavalcade of his friends, who 
had come to welcome him back to Scotland; 
and when the king heard of this half- 
triumphal entry into the city, he is said to 
have given vent to his chagrin in the sar- 
casm that ‘there were more with his father 
when he was convoyed to the scaffold’ 
(CaLDERWoOOD, History, vi.71). Other anec- 
dotes have been related to show that the 
king was more or less ill-disposed towards 
him. A more tangible motive for mutual 
discontent is to be found in the fact that 
the king was Gowrie’s debtor to the extent 
of no less than 80,000/., representing a sum 
of 48,0362. due to his father while treasurer, 
with the interest at 10 per cent. per annum 
for the succeeding years. With this sum the 
old Earl of Gowrie, when treasurer, was 
forced to burden himself in order to meet the 
current expenses of the government. It was 
probably his inability to meet the obligations 
incurred by his father that had compelled the 
young earl to remain abroad; and on his 
return he presented a petition to the court 
of session, stating that he was unfit to pay 
any more to his creditors than he had done 
already, and asking to berelieved of these royal 
debts. In answer to his application he on 
20 June 1600 obtained a protection from 
debt for a year, ‘that in the meantime his 
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highness may see the said lord satisfied of 
the said super expenses resting by his ma- 
jesty to his said umquhile father.’ 

In attendance on the king at court, while 
Gowrie was in Edinburgh, was Colonel Wil- 
liam Stewart, brother of Arran, who had 
arrested Gowrie’s father in Dundee; and it 
was supposed that Gowrie would sooner or 
later take revenge on Stewart (Hudson to 
Cecil, Cal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. p. 784). 
3s would appear, however, that Gowrie 
scorned to fly at such small game, for when, 
with some of his suite, he happened to meet 
Stewart with some of his servants in a cor- 
ridor of Holyrood Palace, and a mélée seemed 
imminent, he is said to have struck up the 
swords of his attendants and allowed Stewart 
to pass with the contemptuous remark, 
‘ Aquila non captat muscas’ (MS. quoted in 
Pircarrn’s Criminal Trials, ii. 293). But, 
apart from Colonel Stewart, Gowrie seems 
to have found his attendance at court un- 
pleasant, if not even dangerous, on account 
of the antagonism of political parties, and he 
shortly retired to his estates, ‘to be a be- 
holder of the issue of these many suspicions’ 
(Nicolson to Cecil, 22 May, in TytLER’s His- 
tory, iv. 282). He, however, not only at- 
tended the convention of estates on 20 June, 
summoned to consider the kurning question 
as to the preparations which should be made 
by James to insure his succession to the 
throne of England in case of Elizabeth’s 
death, but in a speech—in itself temperate 
and well reasoned—headed the opposition of 
the barons and burgesses to the proposal of 
the king to raise one hundred thousand 
crowns by taxation for the maintenance of 
an army. His opposition may have been 
partly dictated by the fact that the king was 
so deeply in his own debt; but since the 
protection to him for a year and the king’s 
promise to pay the debt had probably been 
granted with a special view to obtain his 
agreement to the king’s proposal, his inter- 
ference was doubly irritating to the king, 
who did not hesitate to express his resent- 
ment. While listening to the speech of 
Gowrie, Sir David Murray of Gorthy is also 
reported to have said, pointing to Gowrie, 
‘Yonder is an unhappy man; they are but 
seeking occasion of his death, which now 
he has given’ (CALDERWOOD, vi. 71). After 
the convention Gowrie again retired to his 
estates, and about the beginning of July 
went from Ruthven to Strabran to engage 
in hunting. If, however, the letters of 
Robert Logan [q. v.] are accepted as genuine, 
Gowrie while at Strabran must have been 
chiefly occupied in the perfecting of a scheme 
to convey the king to Logan’s stronghold of 
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Fast Castle. This would also seem to im- 
ply that Gowrie either directly or indirectly 
had been induced by Elizabeth to undertake 
the ultimate conveyance of the Scottish king 
to England; and it is almost incredible that 
Elizabeth should have really desired this. 
Against the genuineness of the letters it 
has been urged that the proof that they 
were in Logan’s handwriting is not conclu- 
sive; that they were not found in Gowrie’s 
possession, but in Logan’s, and that the sup- 
position that Gowrie returned them is im- 
probable; that no letters of Gowrie in reply 
were produced; and that even if the letters 
were written by Logan they may have been 
concocted by him and Sprott after the oc- 
currences at Gowrie, for some special pur- 
pose now unknown. But if not in com- 
munication with Logan, Gowrie is stated to 
have been in communication with the king. 
According to Calderwood, ‘ while the earl 
was in Strabran, fifteen days before the fact, 
the king wrote sundry letters to the earl, 
desiring him to come and hunt with him in 
the wood of Falkland, which letters were 
found in my lord’s pocket at his death, as is 
reported, but destroyed’ (History, vi. 71). 
This rumourit was deemed ofsome importance 
to contradict, apparently in order to establish 
the fact that the sudden visit of Gowrie’s 
brother, Alexander, master of Ruthven [q. v.], 
to the king at Falkland was entirely volun- 
tary on his part. Consequently Craigenvelt, 
Gowrie’s butler, was specially questioned on 
the matter, and denied that any messenger 
had come to Gowrie from the king, or that 
he had given any such messenger meat or 
drink. But whether seen by Craigenvelt 
or not, or whether they went to Perth or 
direct to Strabran, it is clearly established 
from entries of payments in the treasurer’s 
accounts that in July messengers were 
sent from the king both to Gowrie and his 
brother. 

Gowrie returned to Perth from his hunt- 
ing expedition on 2Aug. Calderwood states 
that he intended on 5 Aug. to set out to 
Lothian to see his mother at Dirleton, but 
delayed his journey until his brother should 
return from Falkland (History, vi. 72). If 
we are to accept the evidence of Gowrie’s 
chamberlain, Andrew Henderson, Henderson 
in the early morning accompanied the master 
of Ruthven in his ride to Falkland, having 
orders to return speedily to Gowrie with any 
letter or message he might receive; but if 
Henderson did go to Falkland, he was not 
seen there by any one, nor is there any 
evidence that he was seen going or return- 
ing. In any case, he confessed that he re- 
ceived no message from Ruthven, although 
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heinformed Gowrie both that the master was 
well received and that not merely the king 
but all the hunting party would be at Perth 
incontinently. Thus Henderson must have 
been better informed than the master him- 
self, who, according to the official statement, 
did not obtain a decisive answer to his re- 
quest. If Gowrie from the information of 
Henderson expected such a party, he, from 
whatever motive, made no preparations to 
receive his guests; and it was while in the 
midst of dinner that the master of Ruthven, 
who had galloped on in advance, arrived to 
announce the approach of the king. There- 
upon Gowrie rose, and, along with the master, 
went out to meet him at the Inch. Some 
time before the arrival of the king, Hender- 
son, according to his own statement, had by 
Gowrie’s orders put on his armour to arrest 
a highlandman; and after the arrival of the 
king, Gowrie, while the king was still at 
dinner, ordered Henderson to go up to the 
chamber to the master of Ruthven; and, 
following him as he went up, Gowrie in- 
formed him that he was to be at the master’s 
orders and do anything he told him. Ac- 
cording to the official account in the ‘ Dis- 
course of the Vile and Unnatural Conspiracy,’ 
Gowrie during the king's visit was very ill 
at ease; but this is as consistent with in- 
nocence as with guilt. That he had been 
previously in communication with the king 
is certain, but the nature of these communi- 
cations is unknown. The master stated to 
a servant that the visit of the king had 
reference to the earl’s debts; and as the 
earl by his speech on taxation had incurred 
the king’s violent displeasure, he may have 
inferred that the visit boded to him no 
ood. 

When the king, accompanied by the master 
of Ruthven, left the dining table, Gowrie 
led Lennox and the other attendants into the 
garden to ‘eat cherries,’ stating, according 
to Lennox, who had proposed to follow the 
king, that the king had gone on ‘a quiet 
errand,’ and would not be disturbed (P1t- 
CAIRN, Criminal Trials, ii. 172). While they 
were in the garden, Cranston, one of Gowrie’s 
attendants, came with the message, given, he 
asserted, in perfect good faith, that the king 
had left the castle by the back way, and was 
riding to the Inch. Gowrie then called ‘to 
horse,’ but the porter affirmed that the king 
could not have left, as the gates were locked 
and he had thekey. Gowrie, it is said, then 
went up to make inquiry, and, returning, 
asserted that the king had certainly left. It 
is supposed to have been the master who 
(when he left the chamber) spread the 
rumour that the king had left. But before 
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they had time to decide as to the truth of the 
rumour, the voice of the king was heard 
shouting ‘ Treason!’ and his face was seen for 
& moment at a window of the turret. There- 
upon Sir Thomas Erskine seized Gowrie, with 
the words ‘ Traitor, thou shalt die the death,’ 
but was immediately felled to the ground by 
a blow of the fist from Andrew Ruthven of 
Forgan. Thereupon Lennox, Mar, and others — 
rushed towards the apartment whence pro- 
ceeded the cries; and Gowrie, running up the 
street to the house of a citizen, drew two 
swords from a scabbard, and, returning, ex~ 
claimed that he ‘would gang into his own 
house or die by the way.’ According to the 
official account, he passed up the back stairs 
with seven of his servants, all with drawn 
swords, and, entering the chamber, ‘ cried out 
with a great oath that they should all die as 
traitors;’ but Calderwood assertsthat the only 
servant who accompanied him was Cranston 
(Mstory, vi. 72). The result of the conflict 
tallies best with the latter supposition. There 
were only four of the king’s followers in the 
chamber—Sir Thomas Erskine, Sir Hew 
Herries, Sir John Ramsay, and John Wil- 
son—who would scarcely have been a match 
for eight. Moreover, the only servant hurt 
was Cranston, who was mortally wounded. 
Gowrie, an expert swordsman, and rendered 
desperate by the sight of his bleeding brother, 
whose body he had passed on the way up, 
attacked the king’s friends with fury; but 
his attention having been suddenly diverted 
by an exclamation from some one that the 
king was killed, he either permitted Ramsay 
to get within his guard or else was stabbed 
from behind. 

The deaths of Gowrie and his brother 
removed the only witnesses for the defence. 
Since both were killed by the king or his 
immediate attendants, it was almost inevi- 
table that the judicial verdict should go 
against them. It must further be remem- 
bered that, while the king’s attendants wer 
naturally biassed in his favour, the ser- 
vants of Gowrie gave their evidence—such 
as it was—under threat of torture or under 
actual torture, the boot and the lokman 
having been brought from Edinburgh to 
Falkland for this purpose; and that no 
evidence favourable to Gowrie would be 
accepted. 

The fact that the earl had spent but a few 
months of his manhood in Scotland, and 
these chiefly in retirement, deprives us of 
materials for an adequate knowledge of his 
character. If he did concoct such a plot as 
thatindicated in the letters—not then brought 
to light—of Robert Logan [q. v.], he must 
have been the weak victim of English diplo. 
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macy, for if Elizabeth did suggest such a plot, 
she cannot be credited with intending any- 
thing so foolish as to acknowledge it, or to 
accept the custody of the Scottish king. 
Moreover, on the supposition that there was 
a plot, the methods adopted by Gowrie and 
his brother to carry it out displayed a fan- 
tastic audacity, which, if consistent with 
sanity, indicates an amazing contempt for 
anything resembling precaution. As regards 
Gowrie himself, it must further be remem- 
bered that at first he was merely passive. 
Even supposing that the master intended to 
kill the king, the only suspicious circum- 
stance in the conduct of Gowrie is his state- 
‘ment that the king had left the house; 
and, accepting the evidence against him 
as genuine, it does not show beyond doubt 
that the statement was not made in good 
faith. Before he entered his house with a 
drawn sword, he had been denounced and 
threatened by the king’s attendants; and it 
was to revenge his brother’s death, over 
whose bleeding body he had stepped, that he 
attacked his supposed murderers in the 
chamber. On the other hand, to exculpate 
Gowrie is not necessarily to inculpate the 
king. Indeed, all the weight of even cir- 
cumstantial evidence is against the theory 
that the purpose of the king’s visit to Perth 
was to effect the assassination of Gowrie or 
his brother. The question mainly turns on 
the character of the interview between the 
master of Ruthven and the king in the 
upper chamber; and unless the evidence of 
Henderson, the man in armour, be re- 
garded as unimpeachable, it is impossible 
to decide conclusively as to the origin of 
the sudden quarrel which had such a tragic 
ending; for besides Henderson, who may 
or may not have been present, the only 
survivors of the interview were the king 
and Ramsay, to whom the master owed his 
death. 

On 7 Aug. the privy council ordered that 
the corpses of Gowrie and the master of 
Ruthven should remain unburied until further 
order were taken with the matter, and also 
that no person of the name of Ruthven should 
approach within ten miles of the court (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. vi. 145). Orders were also sent 
for the apprehension of the earl’s brothers 
William and Patrick [see under Ruruvan, 
WILLIAM, first EARL oF GowRIE], but they 
made their escape to England. The bodies 
of Gowrie and the master were embowelled 
and preserved by one James Melville, who, 
however, was paid for his services, not by 
the magistrates of Perth, but by the privy 
council; and on 30 Oct. they were sent to 
Edinburgh to be produced at the bar of 


parliament. On 20 Nov. the estates of the 
Ruthvens were decerned by parliament to 
be forfeited and their family name and 
honours extinct. The corpses of the earl and 
master were also ordered to be hanged and 
quartered at the cross of Edinburgh, and the 
fragments to be put up on spikes in Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Dundee, and Stirling. An 
act was further passed abolishing for ever 
the name of Ruthven, ordering that the 
house wherein the tragedy happened should 
be levelled with the ground, and decreeing 
that the barony of Ruthven should hence- 
forth be known as the barony of Hunting- 
tower (Acta Parl. Scot. iv. 212-18). 

It must be confessed that the severity of 
the acts against the Ruthvens, and especially 
the merciless prosecution of the two younger 
brothers, who were then mere children, was 
scarcely justified by the character of the evi- 
denceadducedagainst them. Itis by no means 
certain, even if they were the aggressors, 
that they intended to do morethan wring from 
the king a settlement of their debts; on the 
other hand, the relentless procedure of the 
king suggests the suspicion that he was at 
least anxious to utilise to the utmost a 
favourable opportunity to get rid of his 
debts, not merely by the confiscation of 
the earl’s estates, but by placing the whole 
family under the ban of the law. It is 
characteristic of James that he should have 
directed a special inquiry into the reputed 
dealings of Gowrie in the black art. Some 
absurd evidence as to Ruthven’s practice 
of carrying supposed magical charms upon 
his person was adduced, on the strength 
of which, and similar tales, Patrick Gallo- 
way, in his sermon at the cross of Edin- 
burgh, pronounced Gowrie to have been 
‘a deep dissimulate hypocrite, a profound 
atheist, and an incarnate devil in the coat 
of an angel;’ and also asserted that he had 
been plainly proved to be ‘a studier of 
magic, a conjuror of devils, and to have 
had so many at his command.’ It is worth 
noting that similar charges of sorcery were 
brought against both his grandfather and his 
father. 


[Cal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. and For. Ser. 
Reign of Elizabeth; Winwood’s Memorials of 
State; Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of 
Scotland ; Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials; Register 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. vi. ; Acta 
Parl. Scot. vol. iv.; Moysie’s Memoirs and His- 
tory of James the Sext (Bannatyne Club); Spotis- 
wood’s History of Scotland; A Discourse of 
the Unnatural and Vile Conspiracy attempted 
against his Majesty’s Person at St. Johnston’s, 
1600 (republished with additions by Lord 
Hailes, 1770, translated into Latin with addi- 
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tions, under the title Ruyenorum Conjuratio, 
1601); Vindication of the Earl of Gowrie, pub- 
lished in 1600, but immediately suppressed ; 
Earl of Cromarty’s Historical Account of the 
Conspiracy of Gowrie and Robert Logan of Res- 
talrig against James VI, 1713; Historical Disser- 
tation on the Gowrie Conspiracy in Malcolm 
Laing’s History of Scotland, vol.i.; Cant’s Notes 
to Adamson’s Muses Threnodie, 1774; Panton’s 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1812; Scott’s History of the 
Life and Death of John, Earl of Gowrie, 1818 ; 
Barbé’s Tragedy of Gowrie House, 1887; Histo- 
ries of Scotland by Tytler and Burton. The 
‘conspiracy’ forms the subject of G. P. R. 
James’s romance ‘Gowrie, or the King’s Plot’ 
(1851).] Meat een: 


RUTHVEN, PATRICK, third Lorp 
RUTHVEN (1520 P-1566), eldest son of Wil- 
liam, second lord Ruthven [q.v.], and Janet, 
eldest daughter of Patrick, lord Haliburton, 
was born about 1520, and educated at the 
university of St. Andrews. While master of 
Ruthven he, in July 1544, commanded the 
forces of the town of Perth against Lord 
Gray, when an attempt was made by Cardi- 
nal Beaton to intrude John Charteris of 
Kinfauns as provost of the town in opposi- 
tion to Lord Ruthven (Knox, Works, ii. 
113). On 8 Aug, 1546 he received a grant 
under the great seal to him and his wife, 
Jean Douglas, of the lands of Humbie, and 
of Easter, Wester, and Over Newton (Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 1518-46, No. 3289). In 
1548 the master delivered up St. Johnstoun 
{i.e. Perth] to the English (Cal. Scottish State 
Papers, p. 82); but, although for a time he 
pretended to be on the side of the English, 
he was latterly spoken of as a traitor (2. p. 
98). In 1552 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the footmen of the army sent to 
France (Reg. P. C. Scotl. i. 185), He suc- 
ceeded his father before 15 Dec. of the same 
year, when the queen conceded to him and 
his wife, Janet Douglas, a third part of the 
lands of Dirleton, Haliburton, and Hassin- 
dean, Berwickshire (Rey. Mag. Sig. Scot. 
1546-80, No. 735), From 1553 until his 
death he was annually elected provost of 
Perth, of which he was also hereditary 
sheriff. 

When Ruthven in 1559 was requested by 
the queen regent to suppress the Reformation 
heresy among the inhabitants of Perth, he 
is reported to have answered ‘that he would 
make their bodies come to her grace, and to 
prostrate themselves before her, but that to 
‘cause them do against their conscience he 
could not promise’ (Knox, i. 316). He is 
also supposed to have lent his countenance 
to the destruction of the monasteries at 
Perth on 11 May of the same year (Lustrn, 
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Hist. of Scotland, Bannatyne ed. p. 272); 
but when the army of the queen regent 
approached Perth, Ruthven, although deemed 
by many ‘ godly and stout in that action,’ left 
the town and went to his own country resi- 
dence (Knox, i.337). The action of the queen 
regent, however, after her entrance into the 
town on 29 May, in deposing him and the 
bailies of the town from their offices (7d. p. 
346) caused him immediately to join Argyll, 
Lord James, and other leaders of the con- 
gregation, who shortly afterwards held a 
council at-St. Andrews, when it was re- 
solved to begin the Reformation there by 
‘removing all monuments of idolatry, 
which they did with expedition’ (7d. p. 350; 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, No. 
862). In command of a number of horse 
he also joined the lords at Cupar-Muir, to 
oppose the progress of the queen regent 
eastwards (Knox, p.350); and he took part in 
the capture of Perth from the French troops 
on 24 June, firing the first volley on the west 
side (2b. p. 858; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1558-9, No. 880). He was one of the com- 
missioners sent to treat with the queen re- 
gent at Preston; and subsequently, as*the 
representative of the lords, succeeded in ne- 
gotiating an agreement for which he and 
the laird of Pitarrow entered themselves as 
pledges (Knox, pp. 367-75, 378; Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, No. 1052). On 
19 Sept. he signed the letter of the lords pro- 
testing against the siege of Leith by the 
French army (Kwox,i. 414). Shortly after- 
wards the queen regent endeavoured to de- 
tach him from the lords by promises conveyed 
to him through Sir John Bellenden, lord jus- 
tice clerk, and his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Ruthven’s second wife by her former 
marriage to Lord Methven (2. p. 418) ; but 
the negotiation was the reverse of successful. 
Ruthven acted as president at the conven- 
tion of the nobility, barons, and burgesses 
held at Edinburgh on 21 Oct., and made a 
strong speech in favour of the suspension of 
the queen dowager from the office of regent, 
which was carried (Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. 1559-60, No. 234). Subsequently the 
lords came to entertain doubts of the faith- 
fulness of Ruthven (Sadler to the Harl of 
Arran in SApuER’s State Papers, i. 628; 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. No. 781); but if 
their suspicions were not quite groundless, 
Ruthven nevertheless did not finally com- 
mit himself against them. In January 1559- 
1560 he cameto their aid against the French, 
whom he defeated in a skirmish near King- 
horn in Fife (Knox ii. 6-7). Afterwards he 
was received into the full confidence of the 
lords, and he was appointed one of the com- 
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missioners who, on 27 Feb. 1559-60, signed 
the contract with the English commissioners 
at Berwick, and his son Alexander was one 
of the pledges for the performance of the 
treaty (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1559-60, 
No.787). He also signed the band of 27 April 
1560 in ‘ defence of the liberty of the evangel,’ 
and for the expulsion of the French from 
Scotland (Kwox, ii. 63). 

In February 1563 Ruthven, at the instance 
of Maitland of Lethington, was chosen a 
privy councillor of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Referring to his election, Randolph affirmed 
that the appointment ‘misliked Moray’ on 
account of his sorcery; that ‘an un- 
worthier there is not in Scotland than he,’ 
and that more might be spoken than he 
dared write (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1568, No. 370). In a later letter he also 
mentions that the queen ‘ cannot abide him,’ 
and that ‘all men hate him’ (7d. No. 839). 
The explanation of these rumours regarding 
Ruthven is partly supplied by Knox, who 
states that the queen in conversation referred 
to the ‘offering of a ring to her by Lord 
Ruthven, and declared that, though at 
Maitland’s instance he had been made one of 
her privy council, she ‘could not love’ him, 
for she knew him ‘to use enchantment’ 
(Knox, Works, ii. 373). 

Ruthven, notwithstanding his admission 
to the privy council, continued to be a staunch 
defender of protestantism; and at a meeting 
of the council, before which Knox was 
brought in 1563, he defended Knox’s right 
to ‘make convocation of the queen’s lieges’ 
(w. p. 406). On 22 Sept. of this year 
Ruthven was appointed to expel the clan 
Gregor out of the bounds of Strathearn 
(Reg. P. C. Scoti. i. 249); and on 8 May 
1564 the queen conceded to him the office of 
sheriff-clerk of Perthshire. On 1 Dec. 1564 
he received a grant of a waste house ad- 
joining Holyrood House (Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 1646-80, No. 1567), which he pre- 
sumably fitted up for a residence, and in 
which he may have been living at the time 
of the murder of Rizzio, a fact which would 
sufficiently explain his appearance there from 
a sick-bed, and also the first thought of Mary’s 
attendants, that he had escaped from his 
chamber while raving in a fever. On the 
same date on which he received a grant of 
the waste house, Ruthven also obtained a 
grant to him and his second wife, Janet 
Stewart, widow of Lord Methven, of the 
lands and lordship of Methven, Perthshire 
(ib. No. 1568). 

The first wife of Ruthven having been a 
Douglas, and his children by her being 
cousins-german of Lord Darnley, Ruthven 
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was naturally a supporter of the Darnley 
marriage. Randolph represents him as the 
‘chief councillor’ of those who were bent 
on the marriage (Cal. State Papers, For. 


‘Ser. 1564-5, No. 1140); and Knox states 


that at Mary’s council at this time were only 
the Earls of Atholl and Lennox and Lord 
Ruthven ( Works, ii. 483). It was Ruthven 
and Atholl who, with three hundred horse- 
men, escorted the queen safely from Perth 
through Fife to Callendar House, when a 
tee was suspected to have been formed by 

oray for her capture on the journey south. 
During the rebellion of Moray, after the 
queen’s marriage to Darnley, Ruthven also 
joined the forces of the queen with a com- 
mand in the rearguard of the battle (Reg. 
P. C. Scot. i. 379). 

The rise of Rizzio in the favour of the 
queen, accompanied as it was by the declin- 
ing influence of Darnley and of the relatives 
and friends who had been the main sup- 

orters of the marriage, was observed by 
Pathsen with feelings of deep resentment. 
As early as 12 Oct. 1565 Randolph wrote that 
Morton and Ruthven ‘only spy their time, 
and make fair weather until it come to the 
pinch’ (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 1564-5, 
No. 1580). It was probably at the suggestion 
of Morton or Ruthven that George Douglas 
inspired Darnley to apply to Ruthven to aid 
him against the ‘ villain David.’ Ruthven, 
although then so ill that he ‘ was scarcely 
able to walk twice the length of his cham- 
ber’ (RuTHVEN, Relation), agreed to assist 
him to the utmost of his power, and formally 
made known the proposal to Morton. It 
was Ruthven and Morton who agreed to 
undertake the management of the arrange- 
ments for seizing Rizzio. Their names are 
the only ones known to have been attached 
to the band signed by Darnley, and probably 
they were attached as witnesses. Ruthven, 
incomplete armourand paleand haggard from 
hislong sickness, was the first of the conspira- 
tors to enter into the queen’s supper chamber 
after Darnley had taken his seat beside the 
queen (9 March 1565-6). The first conjec- . 
ture of the queen and herattendants was that 
he was ‘raving through the vehemency of a 
fever.’ In astern voice Ruthven commanded 
Rizzio to come out from the presence of the 
queen, ‘as it was no place for him;’ and as 
he was about to seize Rizzio, who clung to 
the garments of the queen, the other conspira- 
tors broke in and hurried Rizzio to the outer 
chamber. When Atholl, Huntly, Bothwell, 
and other nobles then in attendance on the 
queen in the palace, alarmed at the uproar, 
appeared to be meditating a rescue, Ruthven 
went down, and explaining to them that 
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harm was intended to no one except Rizzio, 
and that they were acting at the instance of 
Darnley, who was present, persuaded them 
to retire to their chambers. He then returned 
to the queen’s chamber, and, being faint, sat 
down and called for a cup of wine. Then fol- 
lowed the remarkable conversation with the 
queen detailed at length by Ruthven in his 
‘ Relation’ (Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Calig. bk. 
~ ix. f. 219, printed in appendix to Krrrn’s His- 
tory of Scotland and also separately). After 
the murder, Ruthven, ill though he was, 
took part with the other conspirators in the 
deliberations as to the future government of 
the country. After the arrival of Moray 
the queen was also persuaded to admit him 
and Morton into her presence and grant 
them a promise of pardon; but on the 
queen’s escape to Dunbar they fled into Eng- 
land. While in England Ruthven penned 
the deseription of the murder known as the 
‘Relation ;’ but as it was specially intended 
for the perusal of Elizabeth, and as a justifi- 
cation of the conspiracy on the only ground 
that would be acceptable to Elizabeth—that 
Mary had been unfaithful to her husband— 
its statements, notwithstanding the graphic 
ferocity of their tone, are open to suspicion. 
The excitement of the assassination, followed 
by a hurried flight into England, brought 
about a serious reaction in Ruthven’s health, 
and after several months of great weakness 
he died at Newcastle on 13 June 1566. 
According to Calderwood he ‘made a Chris- 
tian end, thanking God for the leisure 
granted to him to call for mercy’ (History, 
u. 317). 

By his first wife, Jean or Janet Douglas, 
natural daughter of Archibald, earl of Angus, 
he had three sons and two daughters: Patrick, 
master of Ruthven; William, fourth lord 
Ruthven and first earl of Gowrie [q. v.]; 
Alexander; Jean, married first to Henry, 
second lord Methven, and secondly to 
Andrew, fifth earl of Rothes; and Isabel, 
married to James, first lord Colville of Cul- 
ross. By his second wife, Lady Jane Stewart, 
eldest daughter of the second earl of Atholl, 
and married three times previous to her 
marriage to Ruthven—first to Alexander, 
master of Sutherland; secondly, to Sir Hugh 
Kennedy; and thirdly to Henry, lord 
Methven—he had a son James, who in 1582 
had a charter of a part of the barony of 
Ruthven. 

[Histories by Knox, Buchanan, Leslie, Calder- 
wood, and Keith ; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser., 
Reign of Elizabeth; Cal. State Papers, Scottish 
Ser.; Reg. of Mag. Sig. Scot. 1546-80; Reg. 
Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i.; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 662-3.] T. F. H. 
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RUTHVEN, PATRICK, Fart or Forte 
AND BRENTFORD (1573?-1651), second son of 
William Ruthven of Ballindean, Perthshire 
(great-grandson of William, first lord Ruth- 
ven), and Katherine Stewart, daughter of 
John, lord Stewart of Invermeath, was born 
about 15738. His name appears in the lists 
of Swedish captains about 1606-9. He was 
appointed captain ina regiment of Scots in 
Sweden, enrolled in 1612; andin 1615, while 
still. captain, he was directed by Gustavus 
Adolphus to levy one thousand foreign sol- 
diers and conduct them to Narva. In 1616 
he was appointed to the command of an East 
Gothland troop of three hundred men; and 
having, notwithstanding the proscription of 
the Ruthven family on account of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, obtained in June 1618 from 
James I of England a certificate of gentle 
descent, he was appointed by Gustavus to the 
command of a Smaland company of five hun- 
dred foot, and shortly afterwards was pro- 
moted colonel of a regiment. From this time 
he distinguished himself in many important 
engagements, especially at the battle of Dir- 
schau, on 8 Aug. 1627 ; and on 23 Sept. he re- 
ceived, along with several others, the honour of 
knighthood from Gustavus Adolphus, in pre- 
sence of the wholearmy. He is said to have 
won the special favour of Gustavus Adolphus 
mainly by the important services he rendered 
him through his extraordinary power of 
withstanding the effects of intoxicating 
liquor. ‘When the king wanted,’ says 
Harte, ‘to regale ministers and officers of 
the adverse party, in order to extract secrets 
from them in their more cheerful hours, he 
made Ruthven field-marshal of the bottle 
and glasses, as he could drink immeasurably 
and preserve his understanding to the last’ 
(Harte, Life of Gustavus Adolphus, i. 177). 
He was present at the capture of Strasburg 
in 1628, and the battle of Leipzig, 2 Sept. 
1631. On the surrender of Ulm, in February 
1632, he was appointed commander of the 
Swedish garrison left to hold it, and shortly 
afterwards he received the grafschaft or earl~ 
dom of Kirchberg, near Ulm, worth about 
1,800/. a year. In May he was raised to the 
rank of major-general, and left in Swabia in 
joint command, with Duke Bernard of 
‘Weimar, of eight thousand men. In October 
he was sent as sergeant-major-general to the 
Palatine Christian of Birckenfelt, and was 
present at the capture of Landsberg. In 
December he was appointed to the joint 
command, with Colonel Sparruyter, of the 
forces under General Banier, then incapaci- 
tated. He proceeded to England in March 
1634 for the purpose of raising new levies 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1633-4, 
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pp. 496, 518); and having, after his re- 
turn, been appointed lieutenant-general to 
Banier in Thuringia, and also to the com- 
mand of a regiment of cavalry, he distin- 
guished himself in several important en- 
gagements, 

Ruthven, having finally quitted the Swedish 
service in 1638, was about the close of that 
year appointed muster master-general of the 
forces in Scotland. He was also one of 
the commissioners appointed in 1638 to re- 
quire subscription to the king’s covenant 
(GorDon, Scots Affairs, i. 109), Although 
his appointment as muster master-general 
implied the command of Edinburgh Castle, he 
was prevented by the covenanters from en- 
tering it, and finally retired to Newcastle, 
where he obtained a letter of thanks from the 
king, dated York, 6 April 1639. He was also 
created Lord Ruthven of Httrick. After the 
treaty of the king with the Scots at Berwick, 
he was placed in command of the castle by 
his old Swedish companion-in-arms, the 
Marquis of Hamilton (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1639, p. 349), and entered it with 
three hundred men and a large quantity of 
ammunition without any opposition from 
the estates (BaLrour, Annals, ii. 373). On 
11 Nov. 1639 he received special instruc- 
tions from the king to hold it (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1639-40, p. 86), and on 
10 Feb. the covenanters, under protest, 
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ammunition to enter it (GorDoN, Scots 
Affairs, iii. 100-2). Ultimately, realising 
the danger which threatened from Ruthven’s 
occupation of the castle, the citizens began 
to take measures nominally to defend the 
town against attack, but in reality to reduce 
the castle by blockade; and in June 1640 
Montrose, then acting with the covenanters, 
was sent under a flag of truce to demand its 
surrender (SPALDING, li. 279). This Ruthven 
refused, and on the 10th an act of for- 
faultry was passed against him by the Scot- 
tish parliament. To the demand for its 
surrender he replied that ‘if they aimed to 
take it by force, they should never have it so 
long as he had life; and if they should beat 
down the walls, he should fight it out upon 
the bare rock’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1640, p. 361). A furious attack was 
made against it on 12 June, and, although it 
failed, the garrison ultimately surrendered 
after more than two hundred had died from 
accident or sickness. The garrison were 
permitted to march out with colours flying 
and drums beating. They ‘showed much 
resolution, but marched with feeble bodies,’ 
and ‘were guarded to Leith by six hundred 
men, otherwise those of the good town had 
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torn them to pieces’ (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Ser. 1641-2, p. 186). Ruthven him- 
self, who was ‘spoiled with the scurvy, his 
legs swelled, and many of his teeth fallen 
out’ (BALFOUR, ii. 403), after journeying to 
Berwick by coach, ultimately went south, 
to London. 

Ruthven remained in London until 1641, 
when he returned to Edinburgh with a 
warrant from the king for a loan to him of 
the house of the dean of Edinburgh and an 
annual pension of 300/. until a grant of 
5,0002. promised to him should be paid. On 
12 Oct. he presented a petition for the repeal 
of the sentence of forfaultry (BaL¥FouR, iii. 
102), which was granted on 9 Noy. (20. 
p. 148). Shortly after being created Earl 
of Forth on 27 March 1642, he went to 
Germany on his private affairs; but return- 
ing to England in the autumn, bringing 
with him some officers for the king’s service 
(Spatpine, Memorials, ii. 198), he joined 
the king at Shrewsbury in October, and on the 
22nd was created ‘marshal-general.’ From 
Shrewsbury he accompanied the king in his 
march towards London; and having greatly 
distinguished himself in the engagement at 
Edgehill on the 28rd, where he commanded 
the left wing, he was appointed by the king 
general-in-chief of the army in succession to 
the Karl of Lindsey, slain in the battle. From 
this time the king depended chiefly on his ad- 
vice in thearrangement ofthecampaigns; and, 
if he somewhat lacked energy and prompti- 
tude on the battlefield, his plans indicated 
considerable strategic skill. On the day 
after Edgehill he earnestly urged the king 
to permit him to make a forced march on 
London with the horse and three thousand 
foot, assuring him that he would be able to 
reach it before the Earl of Essex, a proposal 
which, had it been accepted, would in all 
likelihood have been successful. As it was, 
Ruthven commanded at the successful cap- 
ture of Brentford, after a sharp engagement, 
on 12 Noy. 1642. 

On 26 April 1643 Ruthven was present 
with the king when a vain attempt was 
made to raise the siege of Reading; he was 
shot in the head on 7 August during the 
operations against Gloucester; and he was 
wounded at the battle of Newbury on 
20 Sept. On7 March 1644 he was sent to 
join Lord Hopton at Winchester and assist 
him with his advice; but after the battle of 
Brandon Heath, on the 29th, he returned 
again to the king at Oxford. On 27 May 
he was created by the king Earl of Brent- 
ford. On 25 July he was, however, declared 
a traitor by the Scottish parliament, and on 
the 26th his estates were forfeited and his 
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arms riven at the cross of Edinburgh (BAL- 
FOUR, Annals, iii. 235-7). 

On 26 June 1644 Ruthven accompanied 
the king from Oxford to Worcester, and 
after the victory of Cropredy Bridge, on the 
29th, proceeded with him to the west, and 
successfully blockaded the army of Essex at 
Lostwithiel, compelling it to surrender on 
-2 Sept. He was wounded in the head at 
the second battle of Newbury on 27 Oct., 
and while lying exhausted at Donnington 
Castle, Colonel Urry came to him during the 
night and sought to persuade him to join 
the parliamentary party; but his overtures 
were rejected with scorn. By this time 
the influence of Ruthven in the king’s coun- 
sels was on the wane, and in the beginning 
of November he was superseded as com- 
mander-in-chief by Rupert, the chief reason 
being probably that, on account of his grow- 
ing infirmities, his strategic skill was more 
than counterbalanced by his lack of alert- 
ness and initiative power. ‘Although he 
had been without a doubt a very good 
officer and had great experience,’ says Cla- 
rendon, ‘and was still a man of unquestion- 
able courage and integrity, yet he was now 
much decayed in his parts, and, with the 
long-continued custom of immoderate drink- 
ing, dozed in his understanding, which had 
been never quick and vigorous, he having 
been always illiterate to the greatest degree 
that can be imagined. He was now become 
very deaf, yet often pretended not to have 
heard what he did not then contradict, and 
thought fit afterwards to disclaim. He was 
a man of few words and of great compliance, 
and usually delivered that as his opinion 
which he foresaw would be grateful to the 
king’ (History of the Rebellion, viii. 30). But, 
although superseded, Ruthven continued 
to retain the king’s favour. He was ap- 
pointed chamberlain to the Prince of Wales ; 
and by « grant dated Oxford, 26 March 
1645, his paternal coat-of-arms was aug- 
mented with bearings borrowed from the 
royal arms of England and of Scotland. He 
remained with the Prince of Wales in the 
west from March 1645 to March 1646, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Jersey and 
France. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, Ruth- 
ven continued to the last to take an active 
interest in the royal cause. In February 1649 
he set out from the king to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden to entreat her to extend 
her aid to the exiled king. He left Sweden 
in the beginning of June, returning first to 
Breda, and afterwards going to St. Germains 
with arms and ammunition obtained chiefly 
by pledging his estate in Sweden. In Sep- 
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tember he removed to The Hague, and, 
notwithstanding the objections of the Scot- 
tish commissioners, accompanied Charles II 
to Scotland. On 4 June 1650 an act was 
passed excluding him and other royalists 
‘beyond seas’ from entering Scotland, and 
on 27 June an act was passed against his 
remaining in the kingdom (Acta Parl. Scot. 
vi. 530, 537), whereupon he retired to Perth. 
At the parliament held at Perth in Decem- 
ber—when a coalition of covenanters and 
royalists against Cromwell was deemed ad- 
visable—an act was passed in his favour 
oa vi. 551). He died at Dundee on 2 Feb. 
ollowing, and was buried in Grange Dur- 
ham’s aisle in the parish church of Monifieth 
(Baxtrour, Annals, iv. 256). By his first 
wife, a sister of Colonel John Henderson, 
who held the command of Dumbarton Castle 
in 1640, he had one son and three daughters : 
Alexander, lord Ettrick, who predeceased 
him; Elspeth, married first to William 
Lundie of Lundie, and afterwards to George 
Pringle; Jean or Janet, married to Lord 
Forester; and Christian, married first. to Sir 
Thomas Kerr of Fairmallie, Selkirkshire, and 
afterwards to Sir Thomas Ogilvie. By his 
second wife, Clara, daughter of John Berner 
of Saskendorff, Mecklenburg, he left no 
issue. 

A large number of letters from Ruthven to 
Axel Oxenstierna—1624to 1649—are among 
the ‘ Oxenstierna Papers’ in the Royal Ar- 
chives at Stockholm. There are oil portraits 
at Skokloste Castle and in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 


[In the Rey. W. D. Macray’s valuable Intro- 
duction to the Ruthven Correspondence (Rox- 
burghe Club), the ascertained facts concerning 
Ruthven are combined into a connected narra- 
tive for the first time. See also Gordon’s Scots 
Affairs and Spalding’s Memorialis (Spalding 
Soc.); Robert Baillie’s Letters and Journals 
(Bannatyne Club); Sir James Balfour’s Annals ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. during Charles I 
and the Commonwealth; Acta Parl. Scot. vol. vi.; 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion; Harte’s 
Life of Gustavus Adolphus; Warburton’s Life 
of Prince Rupert; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 605; information from the Rev.W. D. 
Macray. | ie dn He 


RUTHVEN, WILLIAM, second Lorp 
Ruraven (d. 1552), was descended from an 
ancient Scottish family, the earliest of whom 
is said to have been Thor, a Saxon or Dane, 
who settled in Scotland in the reign of 
David I, and whose son Swan, in the reign 
of William the Lion, possessed the manors 
of Ruthven, Tibbermuir, and other lands in 
Perthshire. The first Lord Ruthven, created 
on 29 Jan. 1488, was the son of William de 
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Ruthven, said to have been the ninth in de- 
scent from Thor; and Sir William’s grand- 
father, also named Sir William de Ruthven, 
received from Robert III a charter of sheriff- 
ship of St. Johnstoun [i.e. Perth], and also of 
Ruthven and other lands. The second Lord 
Ruthven was the son of the master of Ruth- 
ven; the latter, known as Lindsay until his 
legitimation on 2 July 1480, was the son of 
the first Lord Ruthven; he was slain at 
Flodden on 9 Sept. 1518. The second lord’s 
mother was Catherine, born Buttergask. He 
succeeded his grandfather, the first Lord 
Ruthven, some time before 10 Sept. 1528, 
when the king bestowed on him the office 
of custodian and constable of the king’s hos- 
pital, near the Speygate, Perth (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1513-46, No. 683). In February 
1532 he, Lord Oliphant, and various barons in 
this district of Scotland were fined for not 
appearing to sit as jurymen at the trial of 
Lady Glamis at Forfar for poisoning her hus- 
band (Prreatrn, Criminal Trials,i. *158). He 
was admitted an extraordinary lord of session 
on 27 Noy. 1533; and on 8 Aug. 1542 he was 
named a member of the privy council (Reg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 1518-46, No. 2747). On 
28 Aug. 1536 the king confirmed to him 
and his heirs the lands of Glenshie in 
Strathearn, erected into a free forest (2d. 
No. 1617). 

At the parliament held at Edinburgh in 
March 1548, after the death of James V, 
Ruthven, who is called by Knox ‘a stout 
and discreet man in the cause of God,’ spoke 
in behalf of liberty being granted to the 
laity to read the Scriptures in the English 
tongue (Knox, Works, i. 98); and at the 
same parliament he was chosen one of the 
eight noblemen, two of whom were to have 
the charge of the young queen every three 
months (Acta Parl. Scot. ii. 414). On 
24 July 1543 he signed a band to support 
Cardinal Beaton (Cal. Hamilton Papers, ed. 
Bain, i. 631), but his adherence to the cardi- 
nal seems to have been only temporary, for 
in 1544 he resisted by force of arms the car- 
dinal’s candidate for the provostship of Perth 
(Diurnal of Occurrents, p. 34; Knox, Works, 
i. 111-13; Herries, Memoirs, p.15). Ruth- 
ven was appointed keeper of the privy seal 
in July 1546 (Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-46, 
No. 3231; Reg. P.C. Scotl. 1.35). On 24 Aug. 
of the same year he appeared before the privy 
council with Patrick, earl of Bothwell, as 
caution that Bothwell’s ship, the Mary, and 
other four barks should not take any ships 
belonging to the Dutch, Flemings, or Hun- 
garians (2.1.41). On 13 Sept. he obtained 
an heritable grant of the king’s house of 
Perth, of which he was keeper. He died 
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early in December 1552 (Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 1546-80, Nos. 726, 735). By his wife 
Janet, eldest of three daughters and co- 
heiresses of Patrick, lord Haliburton, with 
whom he got that barony, he had three 
sons and seven daughters: Patrick, third 
lord [q.v.]; James of Forteviot; Alexander 
of Freeland ; Lilias, married to David, second 
lord Drummond—she was of high repute for 
her piety, and to her Robert Alexander in 
1539 dedicated the Testament of William 
Hay, earl of Erroll, which he set forth in 
Scottish metre (printed Edinburgh 1571); 
Catherine, to Sir Colin Campbell of Glen- 
orchy; Cecilia, to Sir David Wemyss of 
Wemyss; Barbara, to Patrick, first lord 
Gray ; Janet, to John Crichton of Strathaird; 
Margaret, to John Johnstone of Elphin- 
stone; and Christina, to William Lundin of 
Lundin. 


[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-46, and 1546-80; 
Reg. P. C. Scot. vol. i. ; Acta Parl. Scot. vol. ii. ; 
Diurnal of Occurrents (Bannatyne Club); Lord 
Herries’s Memoirs of the Reign of Mary (Abbots- 
tord Club); Knox’s Works; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 660.] epee 


RUTHVEN, WILLIAM, fourth Lorp 
RurHVEN and first Hart or Gowris (1541 P— 
1584), second son of Patrick, third lord 
Ruthven [q.v.], by Janet Douglas, natural 
daughter of Archibald, earl of Angus, was 
born about 1541. On 4 April 1562 the 

ueen conceded to him and his wife, Dorothy 
Cea certain lands in the barony of Ruth- 
ven which his father resigned in his favour 
(Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1546-80, No. 1418). 
With his father he joined the conspiracy 
against Rizzio on 9 March 1566, and on the 
queen’s escape to Dunbar he accompanied 
his father in his flight to England. On the 
death of his father at Newcastle on 13 June 
1566, he nominally succeeded him as fourth 
lord, but previous to this he had been de- 
nounced as a rebel and forfeited. Along 
with Morton, he was, however, through an 
agreement of Bothwell and the queen with 
the protestant lords, pardoned and permitted 
to return to Scotland, which he did about 
the end of December (Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. 1566-8, No. 872). Possibly he was un- 
aware of the plot which was then being 
hatched against his cousin, Lord Darnley; 
and in any case there is no evidence that he 
had any direct connection with it. Nor was 
he present in Ainslie’s tavern when, after 
Bothwell’s acquittal of the murder, certain 
lords signed a paper recommending Bothwell 
as a suitable husband for the queen. Probably 
he was one of the few nobles who joined 
the band against Bothwell with a sincere 
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desire to revenge the murder ; and he was pre- 
sent against the queen when she surrendered 
to the lords at Carberry Hill. Along with 
Lord Lindsay, he was appointed to conduct 
the queen to the fortalice of Lochleven, and 
to have charge of her during her imprison- 
ment there ; but, according to Throckmorton, 
_ being suspected of having shown ‘ favour to 
the queen,’ he was subsequently employed 
on another commission (Illustrations of the 
Reign of Mary, Bannatyne Club, p. 208). 
Along with Lord Lindsay, Ruthven acted 
as procurator in obtaining the queen’s de- 
mission of the government in favour of her 
son (Reg. P. C. Scot. i. 538), and at the 
coronation of the young king at Stirling he 
certified with Lord Lindsay that she had 
demitted the government willingly and 
without compulsion. On 24 Aug. he was 
selected provost of Perth (7b. p. 505); after 
the queen’s escape from Lochleven he took 
up arms against her, and was present at her 
defeat at Langside on 13 May 1568 (Hist. of 
James the Sext, p. 27); and in August he 
stopped at the Fords of Tay the Harl of 
Huntly, a supporter of the queen, who was 
coming to attend the parliament, accompanied 
with athousand horse (CALDERWOOD, History, 
ii.418). At the convention of Perth in July 
1569 he voted against the queen’s divorce 
from Bothwell (Reg. P. C. Scoti. ii. 8). On 
24 Nov. of the same year he was appointed 
lieutenant of Perth, and bailie and justice 
of the king’s lands of Scone (Reg. Mag. Sig. 
Scot. 1546-80, No. 1894) ; and on 7 Dec. he 
received a grant of certain lands in South 
Kinkell (7, No. 1902). 

Ruthven was one of those who bore the 
body of the regent Moray from Holyrood to 
its burial in St. Giles’s Church (Randolph to 
Cecil in Knox’s Works, vi. 571). He con- 
tinued to adhere to the lords in their contest 
with the supporters of Mary, who held pos- 
session of the castle of Edinburgh, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several engagements. In 
1570 he assisted in the capture of the garrison 
of the enemy at Brechin (CALDERWOOD, iil. 8). 
In February 1571-2 he was sent to defend 
Jedburgh against Ker of Ferniehirst, whom 
he surprised and completely defeated (Lteg. 
P. C. Scotl. ii. 116-17 ; Hist. of James the Sext, 
p. 98; CatpERWwoop, History, ili. 155; Cai. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1572-4, No. 116); 
and in July 1572 he defeated a sortie from 
Edinburgh Castle (26. No.458). On 24 July 
1571 he was, in room of Robert Richardson 
[q. v.], who resigned, appointed lord high 
treasurer for life. He was a commissioner 
for the pacification of Perth on 23 Feb. 
1572-8 (Reg. P. C. Scotl. ii. 193); and he 
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ambassador Drury as to the arrangements to 
be observed on the capture of the castle of 
Edinburgh (Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1572-4, No. 897). 

Lord Ruthven was one of those deputed 
by Morton to represent him at the con- 
vention of nobles at Stirling in March 1577- 
1578, at which it was agreed that Morton 
should be deprived of the office of regent 
(Moysiz, Memoirs, p. 2), and on the 15th 
he was sent with others of a deputation to 
Morton to request him to surrender the castle 
of Edinburgh (7b. p. 3), when he was chosen 
by Morton as one of the ‘ neutral men’ who 
might meanwhile be named keepers of the 
castle (2b.) In April he was also named one 
of the new councillors under whose direction 
the king was to carry on the government 
(2. p. 5). Subsequently he joined Morton, 
who had obtained access to the castle of 
Stirling, and he was present at the meeting 
of parliament held there under Morton’s 
auspices, and was chosen a lord of the articles 
(2. p. 12). On 8 Sept. 1578 he was nomi- 
nated one of eight noblemen for the recon- 
ciliation of the two factions, and also ‘lieu- 
tenant of the borders, with special powers 
for reducing them to obedience (Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. iii. 25-6), On 28 Nov. he was ap- 
pointed an extraordinary lord of session. He 
signed the order for the prosecution of the 
Hamiltons on 30 April 1579 (2d. p. 147), and 
on 20 May was thanked for the discharge of 
his commission against them. Ruthven had 
long been at feud with James, fourth lord 
Oliphant, a supporter of Queen Mary, and 
while returning in October 1580 from Kin- 
cardine, where he had been at the marriage 
of the Harl of Mar, he happened to pass near 
the house of Lord Oliphant at Dupplin,where- 
upon he was pursued by Lord Oliphant, and 
his kinsman, Alexander Stewart, shot dead 
witha hacbut. Ruthven pursued the master 
of Oliphant at law for the slaughter, and on 
15 Nov. both parties were bound over by the 
council to keep the peace (7d. iii. 829). Ulti- 
mately the master in March 1582 went to 
the lodgings of Ruthven in Edinburgh with- 
out sword or weapon, and offered himself to 
his will. 

During a convention of the lords at Dal- 
keith on 8 May 1581, to consult on the trial 
of Morton, Ruthven fell sick through a drink 
of beer he got in Dalkeith, and it was 
rumoured that he had been poisoned, but the 
evil effects were only temporary (CALDER- 
WooD, iii. 556). After the execution of Mor- 
ton it was deemed advisable to gratify him 
by creating him by patent, 23 Aug. 1581, 
Earl of Gowrie and Lord Ruthven and 
Dirleton, and on 20 Oct. the lands and barony 
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of Gowrie belonging to the monastery of 
Scone were erected into an earldom, and 
bestowed on him by charter under the great 
seal (Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1580-93, No. 
258). On 14 Dec. he had also a grant of the 
lordship of Abernethy (2%. p. 296). 

In the dispute between James Stewart or 
Stuart, earl of Arran, and the Duke of Len- 
nox, in regard to their right to bear the crown 
at the opening of parliament as next of kin to 
the crown, Gowrie sided with Arran, and sub- 
sequently he signed a band with other protes- 
tant nobles against Lennox ; they were led to 
take action mainly by information conveyed 
to them by Bowes, the English ambassador, 
that Lennox had determined to seize them, 
and charge them with meditated treason 
against the king (Bowxzs, Correspondence, 
Surtees Soc. p. 170). Thereupon Gowrie 
and other conspirators immediately devised 
the plot now known as the ‘ Raid of Ruthven,’ 
by which the king on 23 Aug. 1582 was 
induced or compelled to leave the town of 
Perth, and go to Gowrie’s seat at Ruthven, 
where he was practically placed under the 
custody of the conspirators. Arran and his 
brother, Colonel Stewart, on learning that 
the king was at Ruthven, determined to 
effect a rescue, but Colonel Stewart, with a 
strong body of horse, was defeated by Mar; 
and Arran, who had galloped by a nearer 
way to Ruthven, was promptly seized and 
placed undera guard. It was only the inter- 
position of Gowrie that saved him from 
being slain by the conspirators (MELVILLE, 
Memoirs, p. 281), but it was finally agreed 
that he should be placed under the charge 
of Gowrie in Stirling. 

After the ‘ Raid of Ruthven’ the English 
ambassador, at the request of Elizabeth, was 
directed to use every means to obtain pos- 
session of the silver casket containing the 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots to Bothwell, 
which it was stated that Morton had deli- 
vered into the keeping of Gowrie (Bowes to 
Walsingham, 8 Nov. 1582, in Bowns’s Corre- 
spondence, Surtees Soc. p. 236); but Gowrie, 
while declaring that the lords had deter- 
mined to keep them in vindication of their 
conduct, declined at first to state whether 
they were in his possession or not (id. p. 240) ; 
then, while practically admitting that they 
were in his possession, he affirmed that he 
could not give them up without the king’s 
privity (2b. p. 254), and finally he insisted 
that it was necessary to keep their where- 
abouts secret from the king, as the Duke of 
Lennox had sought earnestly to get posses- 
sion of them (2d. p. 265). Their custody 
cannot be traced further. 

On 17 Dec. 1582, at a convention of certain 
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of the lords with the ministers of Edinburgh, 
Gowrie earnestly desired that he might be 
allowed to set Arran at liberty, ‘so that the 
good action had no hurt thereby,’ but it was 
determined that he should be retained in 
confinement (CALDERWOOD, iii. 693). All 
that’ Gowrie would, however, agree to was 
that he should be kept in confinement until 
it was certainly known that Lennox had left 
the country (Bowss, Correspondence, p. 222). 
It was thought Gowrie was privy to the 
king’s escape from Falkland to St. Andrews 
on 27 June 1583 (MutvinLe, Memorrs, p. 
284; CatpERwoop, History, ui. 715); m 
any case, on making his appearance at St. 
Andrews, he was permitted to enter the 
presence of the king, received from him a 
formal pardon, and was nominated one of 
his new privy council. On 23 Dec. the king 
also under the great seal granted full re- 
mission both to him and his servants for 
their share in the Ruthven raid (Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1580-93, No. 648). 

Gowrie opposed a proposal of the king that 
Arran should be permitted to visit the court ; 
but on the king’s assurance that he merely 
wished Arran to come and kiss his hand and 
then return, Gowrie withdrew his opposition 
(MELVILLE, Memoirs, pp. 292-3). Arran, 
however, took advantage of his visit to re- 
gain his old influence over the king, and 
remained at the court as his chief adviser. 
Gowrie and Arran were then nominally re- 
conciled, but in February 1583-4 Gowrie 
was, at the instance of Arran, commanded 
to leave the country. He made various ex- 
cuses for delay in obeying the command, and 
meanwhile he concerted with Angus, Mar, 
and others a plot for the capture of Stirling 
Castle. Ultimately he came to Dundee on 
the pretence of intending to take ship there, 
but in reality to be in readiness to concert 
measures with the other conspirators. His 
purpose was, however, fathomed by Arran, 
and on 18 April Colonel Stewart was sent by 
sea to Dundee with one hundred men, charged 
by a royal warrant, written by Arran, to 
bring Gowrie to Edinburgh. On the arrival 
of Stewart on the 15th, Gowrie immediately 
went to his lodgings, which he barricaded 
and resolved to hold, with the aid of his 
servants ; but finding that the townspeople, 
through the influence of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, sided with Stewart, he finally surren- 
dered. Hiscapture upset the plans of the other 
conspirators, who took refuge in England. 
He was brought to Edinburgh on the 18th, 
thence to Kinkell on the 25th, and five days 
thereafter to Stirling, to be put upon his 
trial. Although the delay of Gowrie in 
leaving the country was suspicious, there 
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was no direct proof that he was involved 
in a conspiracy against the king or Arran, 
Earnest attempts were therefore made to 
induce him to make a confession (see specially 
the papers printed in Papers relating to 
Wilham, first Earl of Gowrie, pp. 25-48) ; 
and on a solemn verbal assurance of the king’s 
promise of pardon, he did confess that he 
was concerned in the conspiracy with the 
other nobles who had fled to England, but, 
except as regards his share in the conspiracy, 
revealed nothing that was not already known. 
His own confession was nevertheless used as 
the main evidence against him at his trial, 
and, being convicted of high treason, he was 
beheaded at Stirling on 2 May 1584, and his 
lands were forfeited. In addition to the 
accusation of treason, he was charged with 
witchcraft ; but he repelled the accusation as 
a malicious slander, and it was not persisted 
in. 

Gowrie was married to Dorothea Stewart, 
daughter or granddaughter of Henry Stewart, 
second lord Methven. It has been disputed 
whether she was the daughter of the second 
Lord Methven by his first wife, Margaret 
Tudor, widow of James IV, or by his second 
wife, Lady Jane Stewart, who afterwards 
married Gowrie’s father, Patrick, third lord 
Ruthven. It has, however, been clearly 
shown that she could not have been a daugh- 
ter of Margaret Tudor, inasmuch as in that 
case she would have been much too old to 
have borne so many children to Gowrie; but 
it has also been argued that Lord Methven 
had by Margaret Tudor a son, the master of 
Methven, killed at Pinkie in 1547, and that 
Dorothea was the master’s daughter, and 
therefore a granddaughterof Margaret Tudor. 
The theory is, however, unsupported by evi- 
dence, and owes its existence simply to the 
fact that it affords a plausible explanation 
of the so-called ‘ Gowrie Conspiracy’ of 1600 
[see under RurHvENn, ALEXANDER, master of, 
and RutHVEN, JoHN, third Ear. or Gow- 
RIB], inasmuch as on this supposition the 
young Earl of Gowrie would have had a rival 
title with James to the throne of England. 
Be this as it may, Dorothea and her children 
were for a time treated with great severity. 
Not only was she left completely destitute, 
but when during the progress of the king to 
the parliament in August she appeared to 
ask mercy for herself and children, she was 
forcibly repelled at the instance of Arran, 
and fell down in the street in a swoon (CaL- 
DERWOOD, History, iv. 197). After the fall 
of Arran in 1586 the forfeited lands. and 
dignities were, however, restored. At his 
death Gowrie was indebted to the amount 
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him on the security of his lands for the de- 
frayment of public expenses while he held 
the office of treasurer. After the Gowrie 
conspiracy the Countess of Gowrie penned a 
petition on 1 Noy. 1600, in which she wrote: 
‘I am so overcharged with the payment of 
annual rents for his majesty’s debts con- 
tracted during the time of my husband’s 
being in office of treasurer, which sums of 
money were taken on my compact fee lands, 
that scarce am I able to entertain my own 
estate’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. pt. ii. 
p- 196). 

By Dorothea Stewart, Gowrie had five sons 
and eight daughters. The sons were James, 
second earl, who died in 1588; John, third 
earl[q.v.],and Alexander, master of Ruthven 
(q. = both killed in the affair of Gowrie 
House in 1600; William, and Patrick. After 
the affair of Gowrie House an order was sent 
to apprehend William and Patrick, then boys 
at school in Edinburgh, but, being fore- 
warned, they fled into England. On 27 April 
1603 James, during his progress southward 
to accept. the crown of England, issued an 
order for their apprehension (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603-10, p. 5). William 
escaped and went to the continent, where he 
gained a high reputation by his scientific 
acquirements; but Patrick was apprehended 
and lodged in the Tower. While there he 
on 24 July 1616 received a grant of 200/. 
per annum for apparel and books (7d. 1611- 
1618, p. 387). In 1622 he obtained per- 
mission to reside within the bounds of the 
university of Cambridge, and there was at 
the same time settled on him a pension of 
500/.a year. On 4 Feb. 1623-4 he was per- 
mitted to reside in Somerset. In February 
1639-40 he was living in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. He died in 1652, in the king’s bench 
prison. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Woodford, and widow of Thomas, 
lord Gerard, by whom he had, besides other 
children, Patrick, who succeeded him, and 
Mary, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, who married Sir Anthony Vandyke, 
On 8 Nov. 1657 the son, who styled himself 
Patrick, lord Ruthven, presented a petition 
to Cromwell for arrears of pension due to his 
father, in which he stated that the barony 
of Ruthven had been restored by parliament 
to his father in 1641 (for information regard- 
ing Patrick Ruthven, see especially Papers 
relating to William, first Earl of Gowrie, 
and Patrick Ruthven, his fifth and last sur- 
viving Son, 1867). The daughters of the first 
Lord Gowrie were Mary, married to John, 
first earl of Atholl; Jean to James, lord 
Ogilvie, ancestor of the earls of Airlie; 
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of Lennox; Elizabeth to John, lord Graham, 
afterwards fourth earl of Montrose; Lilias 
to Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar; Dorothea 
to Sir John Wemyss of Pittencrieff; Cathe- 
rine died in infancy; and Barbara, lady of the 
bedchamberto Queen Anne of Denmark, who 
retained her position notwithstanding the for- 
feiture of the family, and in September 1603 
obtained from the king a pension of 200/., 
on the ground that, notwithstanding ‘ the 
abominable attempt of her family against 
the king, she had shown no malicious de- 
signs’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1603-10, 
p. 48). 
Coldingknowes. 

[Histories by Knox, Calderwood, and Spotis- 
wood; Sir James Melville’s Memoirs, and David 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club); Bowes’s 
Correspondence (Surtees Society); Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1546-80, and 1580-93; Reg. Privy 
Council of Scotland, vols. ii.-iv.; Cal. State 
Papers, Scot. Ser. and For. Ser. reign of Eliza- 
beth; Papers relating to William, 1st Earl of 
Gowrie, privately printed, 1867; Douglas's Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), i. 662-3, ] Atl Eas 8 


RUTLAND, Douxzs or. [See Manners, 
Joun, first duke, 1638-1711; Manners, 
Caries, fourth duke, 1754-1787; Man- 
NERS, CHARLES CECIL JOHN, sixth duke, 
1815-1888. ] 


RUTLAND, Earts or. [See MANNERs, 
TxHomas, first earl, d. 1543; Manners, Henry, 
second earl, d. 1563; Mannurs, Epwarp, 
third earl, 1549-1587; Manwurs, Roesr, fifth 
earl, 1576-1612; Manners, FRANCIS, sixth 
earl, 1578-1632; Mannurs, Joun, eighth 
earl, 1604-1679. |] 


RUTLAND, HUGH oF (7.1185), 
Anglo-Norman poet. [See RorpLanpz, 
HUE DE.] 


RUTLEDGE, JAMES or JOHN JAMES 
(1743-1794), publicist, was the grandson of 
an Irish Jacobite who settled in France, and 
was son of Walter Rutledge (d. 1779), a 
banker and shipowner at Dunkirk, who 
assisted the Pretender in his expedition 
of 1715, and was consequently created a 
baronet by him. James accordingly styled 
himself ‘chevalier’ or ‘baronet.’ Born, pro- 
bably at Dunkirk, in 1743, he was brought 
up to speak both French and English. ‘He 
entered, without pay, Berwick’s Franco-Irish 
cavalry regiment ; but on its being disbanded 


in 1762 he returned to Dunkirk, where he | 


married a shipowner’s daughter. In 1772 
his father-in-law’s embarrassments induced 
him to go to Paris, with a view to selling his 
reversionary interest in his father’s property 
near Rheims; but his father’s want ofaffection 
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| for him, the rapacity of his stepmother and 
her children, and the dishonesty of a notary 
reduced the proceeds, he asserted, to a very 
smallsum. ‘henceforth he lived by his pen, 
and he did much to make English literature 
known in France. He did not indeed, as is 
stated by the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ assist 
in Letourneur’s translation of Shakespeare, 
| forhe criticised that translation asinaccurate; 
but in ‘ Observations 4 l’Académie’ (1776) he 
extolled Shakespeare, in reply to Voltaire, as 
far superior to French dramatists. He wrote 
a long letter to Goldsmith, accompanied by 
an imitation in French of a portion of the 
‘Deserted Village,’ and published this, with 
Goldsmith’s reply. In 1783 he was cast in 
damages at the suit of the notary, Deherain, 
whom he had libelled, and, in default of pay- 
ment, was imprisoned. The revolution gave 
scope for his mania for delation. He charged 
Necker with a conspiracy to deprive Paris of 
bread, covered the walls of Paris with de- 
nunciations of him, became the spokesman 
of the bakers in their grievances against the 
millers, and in November 1789 was arrested 
on the charge of usurpation of powers, in 
proposing to raise a loan for the bakers on 
easier terms than those offered by the muni- 
cipality. Released in the following January, 
he renewed his scurrilous attacks on Necker 
and his family. He was a leading member 
of the Cordeliers’ Club till his expulsion in 
November 1791; but in 1790 he was refused 
admission to the Jacobin Club, then consist- 
ing mainly of moderate men, on account of 
his calumniating disposition. After the death, 
on 13 July 1798, of Marat, who had ap- 
plauded his denunciations, he seems to have 
fallen into obscurity, but was imprisoned by 
| the committee of general security in the fol- 
lowing October. His death, in March 1794, 
| passed unnoticed except in the necrology of 
the Petites A fliches, 

Rutledge’s numerous productions include: 
1. ‘Thamar: tragédie,’ 1769, 8vo. 2. ‘ Mé- 
moire sur le caractére et les mceurs des 
Frangais comparés 4 ceux des Anglais,’ 1776, 
8vo. 3. ‘La Quinzaine Anglaise,’ London, 
1776, 8vo; this sketch, which depicts the 
rapidity with which a ‘plunger’ may be 
reduced to destitution by the harpies of 
Paris and purports to be a posthumous work 
by Sterne, to whose works it bears no sort 
of resemblance, was translated as ‘ The 
Englishman’s Fortnight in Paris,’ by ‘An 
Observer,’ Dublin, 1771. The writer states 
that attempts had been made to suppress 
the work in Paris. A species of sequel, en- 
titled ‘Le Second Voyage de milord i 
appeared in 1779. 4. ‘Le Train de Paris, 
ou les Bourgeois du Tours,’ 1777, S8vo. 
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5. ‘Les Comédiens ou le Foyer: comédie,’ 
1777. 6. ‘Le Babillard? 1778, an imitation 
of the ‘ Tatler.’ 7. ‘Calypso, 1784-5, 8. ‘Le 
Creuset,’ January to August 1791. 
[Manuscripts at the Archives Nationales and 
Musée Carnavalet, Paris; Mémorial au Roi, 
1770, and biographical data in his other works; 
Grimm’s Correspondance Littéraire; Lallemant’s 
Maréchal-de-camp Warren; Aulard’s Club des 
Jacobins; Paris newspapers, 1789; Alger’s Eng- 
lishmen in French Revolution ; Journal d’Adrien 
Duquesnoy, Paris, 1894 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
J.C Als 


RUTT, JOHN TOWILL (1760-1841), 
politician and man of letters, born in London 
on 4 April 1760, was only son of George 
Rutt, at first a druggist in Friday Street, 
Cheapside, and afterwards a wholesale mer- 
chant in drugs in Upper Thames Street, who 
married Elizabeth Towill. In early boyhood 
he was placed for some time under the care 
of Dr. Toulmin at Taunton (Rurr, Life of 
Priestley, i. 154), and on 1 July 1771 he was 
admitted at St. Paul’s School, London, under 
Dr. Richard Roberts. The headmaster re- 
commended his parents to send him to the 
university, but they were strict nonconfor- 
mists, and would not accept the advice. The 
lad went into his father’s business, and did 
not wholly withdraw from mercantile pur- 
suits until near the end of his days. But for 
his literary taste and public zeal he would 
have died a man of great wealth. 

Rutt joined in 1780 the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information, which was founded 
mainly by Major Cartwright (cf. Life of 
Cartwright, i. 134, ii. 295). Under the 
spell of the French revolution he became 
an original and active member of the ‘So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People,’ to which 
Lord Grey, Erskine, and other prominent 
whigs belonged. Thesufferings of the Scottish 
reformers, Muir, Palmer, and Skirving, ex- 
cited his warmest sympathy; he visited the 
convicts on board the hulks, when awaiting 
orders to sail, and sent papers and pamphlets 
to them in New South Wales (BELsHAM, 
Memoirs of T. Lindsey, p. 524). His reli- 
gious convictions gradually becameunitarian, 
and by 1796 he was a leading member of the 
Gravel Pit congregation at Hackney, of 
which Belsham was the pastor. With 
Priestley and Gilbert Wakefield he was on 
the closest terms of friendship. He rendered 
good service to the former after the riots at 
Birmingham, and he was one of Wakefield’s 
bail, and smoothed his lot after his incarcera- 
tion in Dorchester gaol. Another intimate 
friend was Henry Crabb Robinson (q. v.] 

On his partial withdrawal from business 
about 1800 Rutt dwelt for some years at 
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Whitegate House, near Witham in Essex, 
afterwards alternately at Clapton and Brom- 
ley by Bow, and finally settled at Bexley. He 
aided in founding the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 
was aregular contributor to its columns, and 
occasionally acted as its editor (ASPLAND, 
Memoir of Robert Aspland, pp. 191, 566). 
He also wrote in the ‘Christian Reformer,’ 
the other journal of the unitarians. In 1802 
he edited for that religious body a ‘Collection 
of Prayers, Psalms, and Hymns.’ As a mem- 
ber of the Clothworkers’ he worked energeti- 
cally in the administration of the company’s 
charities, and he laid the first stone of the 
DomesticSociety’s school and chapelin Spicer 
Street, Spitalfields. His public speaking was 
vigorous, his conversation was animated, and 
his verses showed facility and playful humour. 
He died at Bexley on 3 March 1841. He 
married, in June 1786, Rachel, second daugh- 
ter of Joseph Pattisson of Maldon, Essex. 
They had thirteen children, seven of whom, 
with his widow, survived him. Rachel, the 
eldest daughter, married Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd [q. v. ] ‘ 

Rutt was the author of a small volume of 
poetry, entitled ‘The Sympathy of Priests. 
Addressed to T. F. Palmer, at Port Jackson. 
With Odes, 1792. In conjunction with 
Arnold Wainewright, he published in 1804 
an enlarged edition, brought down to the 
date of death, of the ‘Memoirs of Gilbert 
Wakefield,’ originally published by Wake- 
field in 1792. The years between 1817 and 
1831 were chiefly spent in editing the ‘ Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous Works of Dr. 
Priestley ’in twenty-five volumes, portions of 
which were subsequently issued separately. 
The first volume Rutt separately issued as 
‘Life and Correspondence of Joseph Priest- 
ley,’ 1831-2, 2 vols. Rutt also edited with 
ample notes, historical and biographical, the 
‘Diary of Thomas Burton, M.P., 1656 to 
1659’ (1828), ‘ Calamy’s Historical Account 
of my own Life, 1671-1731’ (18380), and ‘The 
Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys. With a Narrative of his Voyage to 
Tangier’ (1841) (cf. Macray, Bodlevan In- 
brary, 2nd ed., pp. 236-7). He contributed 
several articles to the ‘ Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana,’ including that on the history of 
Greece. 

[Memorials of J. T. Rutt, for private circula- 
tion, 1845; Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 487-8; Gar- 
diner’s St. Paul’s School, p. 151; Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, passim; Christian Reformer, 1841, 
pp. 122, 261-2.] Ww. P. C. 


RUTTER, JOHN (1796-1851), topo- 
grapher, son of Thomas Rutter, a quaker, of 
Bristol, was born there on 10 April 1796. 
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Hewas brought up as a quaker. About 1818 
he settled as a bookseller and printer at 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. He obtained an intro- 
duction to William Beckford [q. v.], author 
of ‘Vathek,’ who invited him to Fonthill 
Abbey. Rutter published at Shaftesbury, 
in 1822 ‘ Delineations of Fonthill Abbey and 
Desmesne, Wiltshire,’ which ran to a sixth 
edition in the same year. In 1823 there 
appeared a handsomely illustrated large- 
paper edition. Tom Moore, who visited 
Shaftesbury on 21 July 1826 (Diary, v. 92), 
describes Rutter, ‘the quaker bookseller,’ 
as thrusting a copy of ‘this splendid work’ 
into his carriage as he was driving off, saying 
it was a mark of his respect for the indepen- 
dent spirit Moore had shown in his life of 
Sheridan. 

Rutter also published : ‘ History of War- 
dour Castle,’ 1823, 8vo; ‘Guide to Cleve- 
don,’ 1829; ‘Delineations of North-West 
Somersetshire,’ 1829, 4to; ‘The Westonian 
Guide,’ 1829, 8vo (republished as ‘A New 
Guide to Weston-super-Mare,’ 1840(?), 8vo); 
and ‘ Guide to Banwell Bone Caverns,’ 1829, 
8vo. Rutter’s ‘ Letters in Defence of the 
Bible Society to L. Neville’ appeared at 
London in 1836. 

Rutter was a strong reformer in politics, 
and was fined 5/. for printing a circular 
note without putting his name to it during 
the election of 1830. An account of the 
election was published by Rutter anony- 
mously.- 

Soon afterwards Rutter gave up his busi- 
nessand studied law. He eventually acquired 
considerable practice in Shaftesbury and the 
neighbourhood. He withdrewfrom the So- 
ciety of Friends in 1836, at the time of Isaac 
Crewdson’s publication of ‘The Beacon,’ 
but he attended quaker meetings all his life, 
and on his death, at Shaftesbury, on 2 April 
1851, was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground there. By his wife, Anne Burchell 
(1791-1879), he had six children. 


{Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ Books, ii. 519; 
Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. vi. 242; Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, ii. 1904; Annual 
Monitor, 1880, p. 142; Registers at Devonshire 
House. ] C. F.S. 


RUTTER, JOSEPH (jf. 1635), poet, be- 
longed to Ben Jonson’s latest circle of 
friends. In 1635 he published ‘ The Shep- 
heard’s Holy Day. A Pastorall Tragi 
Comedie Acted before both their Majesties 
at White Hall. With an Elegie on the most 
noblelady Venetia Digby,’ London, 1635, 8vo. 
Rutter appearsto have lived with Sir Kenelm 
Dighy [q. v. ] for a time after the death of his 
wife in 1633. To Rutter’s work Ben Jonson 


wrote a preface addressed ‘ to my deare sonne 
and right learned friend.’ Another is’ pre- 
fixed by Thomas May [q. v.] Rutter hasan 
elegy on Ben Jonson in ‘ Jonsonus Virbius,’ 
London, 1688, 4to. For some years Rutter 
was tutor to the two sons of Edward Sack- 
ville, fourth earl of Dorset [q.v.], lord cham- 
berlain to Queen Henrietta Maria. At the 
earl’s desire Rutter translated from Corneille 
‘The Cid. A Tragi comedy out of French 
made English and acted before their Majes- 
ties at Court, and on the Cock pit stage in 
Drury Lane, by the servants to both their 
Majesties,’ London, 1637, 12mo. Part of the 
translation is said to have been the work of 
Rutter’s pupils, Richard Sackville, after- 
wards Earl of Dorset, and Edward (d. 1645). 
The second part was published at the king’s 
command in 1640, and both were repub- 
lished at London, 1650, 4to. Some verses 
‘On a Lady’s tempting eye,’ attributed to a 
John Rutter in Harleian MS. 6917, f. 77, 
may probably be his. 

{ Ward’s Hist. of Engl. Dram. Lit. vol.i. p.xlvi; 
Fleay’s Biogr, Chron. of the English Drama, ii. 
173; Baker’s Biogr. Dram. i. 614; Dodsley’s 
Select Coll. of Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, xii. 361; 
Gray’s Index to Hazlitt, p. 622; Cat. of Books 
before 1640, iii. 1834; Hunter’s Chorus Vatum, 
Addit. MS. 24489, f. 294.] C.F: S. 


RUTTY, JOHN, M.D. (1698-1775), physi- 
cian, was born in Wiltshire, of quaker parents, 
on 25 Dec. 1698, and after medical educa- 
tion at Leyden, where he graduated M.D. in 
1723, reading a thesis ‘ De Diarrhea,’ settled 
in Dublin as a physician in 1724, and there 
practised throughout his life. He had been 
brought up a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was zealously attached to its tenets and 
discipline. He was a constant student of 
medicine and the allied sciences, as well as 
of spiritual books, such as those of Thomas & 
Kempis, Law, the Port Royalists,and. Watts. 
He lived sparely, sometimes dined on nettles, 
practised various forms of abstinence, drank 
very little alcohol, and often gave his services 
to the poor. In 1737 he began, he says, to 
form a just conception of the nature of this 
life, and saw it as a scene of sorrows, infirmi- 
ties, and sins. In 1753 he began on 13 Sept. 
to keep ‘a spiritual diary and soliloquies,’ 
and continued it till December 1774, 
leaving directions in his will for its publica- 
tion. The chief ill-doings of which he ac- 
cuses himself are too great a love for the 
studies of the materia medica and meteoro- 
logy, irritability, and excessive enjoyment 
of food. Though he deplores these excesses 
in language which seems disproportioned, and 
which justly excited Dr. Johnson’s laugh 
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(BoswEx1’s Johnson, ii. 155), it is clear that 
he was sincere and that his life was blame- 
less. He avoided every kind of excess ex- 
cept that of verbal expression, as when he 
speaks, in 1768, of the ‘dismal wounding 
news from England, even the vain profusion 
of expense in diamonds on occasion of the 
visit of the king of Denmark. His first 
medical book was ‘An Account of Experi- 
ments on Joanna Stephen’s Medicine for the 
Stone,’ published in London in 1742. He 
published in Dublin in 1751 ‘A History 
of the Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers in Ireland, from 1653 to 1751, a 
‘continuation of a book originally written by 
Thomas Wight of Cork in 1700; a fourth 
edition was issued in 1811. Im 1757 he 
published in London ‘A Methodical Synopsis 
of Mineral Waters,’.a quarto of 658 pages, 
which gives an account of the chief mineral 
springs of the British Isles and of Europe. 
He had thrown doubt on some statements 
of Charles Lucas (1713-1771) [q. v.] in his 
account of the spa of Lisdoonvarna, co. Clare, 
and Lucas issued a general attack on the 
book, of which Rutty remarks in his diary 
‘a wholesome discipline, though severe.’ 
He published in Dublin, in 1762, a tract 
called ‘The Analysis of Milk,’ and in 1770 
‘The Weather and Seasons in Dublin for 
Forty Years, which mentions the prevalent 
diseases throughout that. period. He was 
always fond of natural history, and in 1772 
published ‘A Natural History of the County 
of Dublin’ in two volumes. His last work 
was published in quarto at Rotterdam in 
1775. It was a Latin treatise on drugs, 
containing much learning, entitled ‘ Materia 
Medica Antiqua et Nova,’ and is still useful 
for reference. It had occupied him for 
forty years. On 6 April 1775 John Wesley 
(Journal, iv. 40) records that he ‘visited 
that venerable man Dr. Rutty.’ Rutty then 
lived in rooms, for which he paid an annual 
rent of 10/., at the eastern corner of Boot 
Lane and Mary’s Lane in Dublin. He 
died on 27 April 1775, and was buried in a 
Quaker burial-ground which occupied the 
site of the present College of Surgeons in 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


[Rutty’s Spiritual Diary, 2 vols. 1776, 2nd 
edit. 1796, 1 vol.; Hibernian Mag.1775, p. 320; 
Leadbeater’s Biographical Notices of Members 
of the Society of Friends, London, 1828 ; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, Dublin, 1878 ; 
Imcas’s Analysis of Dr. Rutty’s Methodical 
Synorsis of Mineral Waters, London, 1757; 
Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books; Gent. 
Mag. 1808, ii. 110; Works; Peacock’s Index of 
Leyden Students; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
edit. 1791.]} N. M. 


RUTTY, WILLIAM, M.D. Cit 
physician, was born in London in 1687. He 
entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1707, and there graduated M.B. in 1712 and 
M.D.on 17 July 1719. Hewasadmittedacan- 
didate or member of the College of Physicians 
30 Sept. 1719, and was elected a fellow 
30 Sept. 1720. On 13 Aug. 1720 he was a 
candidate for the osteology lecture at the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, and again 30 Oct. 
1721; and was successful when a candidate 
for the third time on 29 March 1721. On 
20 Aug. 1724 he was elected to the viscera 
lectureship at the same place, and 15 Aug. 
1728 to the muscular lectureship. In March 
1722 he delivered the Gulstonian lectures at 
the College of Physicians on the anatomy 
and diseases of the urinary organs, and pub- 
lished them in quarto in 1726 as ‘A Treatise 
of the Urinary Passages,’ with a dedication 
to Sir Hans Sloane. The lectures contain a 
clear statement of the existing knowledge 
of the subject, and relate two interesting 
cases, not to be found elsewhere: one in 
the practice of John Bamber, lithotomist to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of calcified 
concretions in the cecum giving rise to 
symptoms resembling renal colic, and the 
other of double renal calculus in the daughter 
of Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. v.], from a note 
by Dr. Francis Glisson [q. v.] He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 30 June 
1720, and became second secretary 30 Nov. 
1727. He died on 10 June 1730. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 74; Young’s His- 
tory of the Barber Surgeons ; Thomson’s History 
of the Royal Society; entry in the manuscript 
matriculation lists at Cambridge sent by Dr. 
John Peile, master of Christ’s College ; Works.] 

N. M, 


RUVIGNY, Maravis pz. [See Massvz 
DE Ruvieny, HENRI Dz, second marquis, 
1648-1720. ] 


RYALL, HENRY THOMAS. (1811- 
1867), engraver, was born at Frome, Somerset, 
in August 1811. He was a pupil of Samuel 
William Reynolds [q. v.], the mezzotinto 
engraver, but the style in which he at first 
worked wasthat knownas ‘chalk’ or ‘stipple.’ 
He began his career by engraving plates for 
the editions in folio and in octavo of Lodge’s 
‘Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain,’ and for the series of ‘ Portraits of 
Eminent Conservatives and Statesmen,’ as 
wellas for Heath’s‘ Book of Beauty and other 
works. His larger and more important plates, 
however, area combination of line and stipple, 
which he brought to a degres of perfection it 
had never reached before. Foremost among 
these are ‘ The Coronation of Queen Victoria,’ 
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after the picture by Sir George Hayter, and 
‘ The Christening of the Princess Royal,’ after 
Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., the engraving 
of which procured for him the honorary 
appointment of historical engraver to the 
ueen. He likewise engraved ‘ Christopher 
olumbus at. the Convent of La Rabida,’ 
after Sir David Wilkie, R.A.; ‘The Blind 
Girl at the Holy Well,’ after Sir Frederick W. 
Burton, the first publication of the Royal 
Trish Art. Union; ‘Landais Peasants going 
to Market’ and ‘Changing Pasture,’ after 
Rosa Bonheur; ‘ The Death of a Stag,’ ‘The 
Combat,’ ‘The Fight for the Standard,’ ‘ Just 
Caught,’ and ‘ Dogs and their Game’ (a series 
of six plates), after Richard Ansdell, R.A. ; 
‘The Halt’ and ‘The Keeper's Daughter,’ 
after R. Ansdell, R.A., and W. P. Frith, 
R.A.; ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure’ and ‘Home! 
The Return from the Crimea,’ after Sir Joseph 
Noel Paton, R.S.A.; ‘ Knox administering 
the first Protestant Sacrament in Scotland,’ 
after William Bonnar, R.S.A.; ‘Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince of Wales,’ after Robert 
Thorburn, A.R.A.; ‘The Princess Helena and 
Prince Alfred,’ after F. Winterhalter; ‘Adam 
and Eve’ (‘The Temptation and the Fall’), 
after Claude Marie Dubufe ; ‘ Devotion,’ after 
Edouard Frére ; ‘A Duel after a Bal Masqué,’ 
after Jean Léon Géréme ; ‘ The Prayer,’ after 
Jean Baptiste Jules Trayer ; and the follow- 
ing, among other plates, after Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A.: ‘There’s Life in the Old 
Dog yet,’ ‘The Reaper,’ ‘The Dairy Maid,’ 
‘The Deerstalker’s Return, ‘A Highland 
Interior,’ ‘ Waiting for the Deer to rise,’ 
‘Coming Events,’ and ‘The Hawking Party,’ 
from Sir Walter Scott’s novel ‘The Be- 
trothed.’ He engraved also Sir William 
Charles Ross’s miniatures of Queen Victoria 
and the prince consort, and several other 
portraits. He painted occasionally in oils, and 
exhibited in 1846 at the Society of British 
Artists ‘ Waiting for an Answer,’ and at the 
Royal Academy ‘A Reverie’ in 1852, and 
‘The Crochet Lesson’ in 1859. 
Ryall died at his residence at Cookham, 
Berkshire, on 14 Sept. 1867. 


[Gent. Mag. 1867, ii. 683; Athenzxum, 1867, 
ii. 368; Art Journal, 1867, p. 249; Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 431; Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School, 
1878.] R. E. G. 


RYAN, DANIEL FREDERICK (1762?- 
1798), Irish loyalist, born about 1762, was 
the son of Dr. Ryan of Wexford and Mary, 
daughter of William Morton of Ballinaclash, 
co. Wexford. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and afterwards entered the 
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army as surgeon in the 103rd regiment, com- 
manded by Sir Ralph Abercromby [q. v.] On 
the reduction of that regiment in 1784 he 
married Catherine Bishopp of Kinsale, co. 
Cork, and obtained an appointment as editorof 
the ‘ Dublin Journal,’ one of the chief govern- 
ment papers, of which his uncle by marriage, 
John Giffard, was proprietor. In this way 
he was brought into close relations with Lord 
Castlereagh and under-secretary Edward 
Cooke [q. v.] He was soon noted for his 
loyalty, and, having raised the St. Sepulchre’s 
yeomanry corps, of which he was captain, he 
was eee amar employed in assisting town- 
majors Henry Charles Sirr [q. v.] and Swan 
in the execution of their police duties (cf. 
Castlereagh Corresp. 1.464). He was instru- 
mentalin capturing William Putnam M‘Cabe 
[q. v.] (cf. Auckland Corresp. 111. 418), and at 
Cooke’s request he consented to help Sirr and 
Swan on 19 May 1798 in arresting Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald [q.v.] Arrived at Murphy’s 
house in Thomas Street, where Fitzgerald 
lay in hiding, Major Sirr, with eight men, 
remained below with his men to guard the 
exits and to prevent a rescue, while Ryan and 
Swan searched the house. It wasSwan who 
first entered the apartment where Fitzgerald 
lay, but the details of the conflict that ensued 
are rather confused, some claiming for Swan 
an equal ifnota greater share than Ryan in 
the capture of Fitzgerald, while others attri- 
bute his capture solely to the bravery of 
Ryan. On a careful comparison of the autho- 
rities, and with due regard to the testimony 
of Ryan’s family, it would appear that Swan, 
having been slightly, but, as he believed, 
mortally, wounded by Fitzgerald, hastily 
retired to seek assistance, leaving Ryan, who 
entered at that moment, alone with Fitz- 
gerald. Though possessing no more formi- 
dable weapon than a sword-cane, which bent 
harmlessly against him, Ryan at once grappled 
with him, while Fitzgerald, enraged at finding 
his escape thus barred, inflicted on him four- 
teen severe wounds with his dagger. When 
Sirr appeared, and with a shot from his pis- 
tol wounded Fitzgerald in the right arm, 
and thus terminated the unequal struggle, 
Ryan presented a pitiable spectacle. He 
was at once removed to a neighbouring 
house, and, though at first hopes were given 
of his recovery (70. iii. 415), he expired of 
his wounds on 380 May 1798. Before his death 
he gave an account of the scene to a relative, 
who committed it to writing, and it is still 
in the possession of his descendants. He was 
buried on 2 June, his funeral being attended 
by a large concourse of citizens, including his 
own yeomanry corps. He left a wife and 
three young children. His widow received a 
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pension from government of 200/. per annum 

for herself and her two daughters, while her 

son, Daniel Frederick Ryan, became a bar- 

rister at Dublin, an assistant secretary in 

the excise office, London, and subsequently 

a a friend and patron in Sir Robert 
eel. 


[Madden’s United Irishmen, 2nd edit. 2nd ser. 
pp. 4338-7; Gent. Mag. 1798, i. 539, ii. 720; 
Lecky’s Hist. of England, viii.42-8; Fitzpatrick’s 
Secret Service under Pitt, with Swan’s own ac- 
count from the Express of 26 May 1798; Castle- 
reagh Corresp. i. 458-68; Moore’s Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, ii. 82-90; Auckland Corresp. 
ili. 413-18 ; Reynolds’s Life of Thomas Reynolds, 
li, 230-6 ; Froude’s English in Ireland, ed. 1881, 
iii. 393 ; information furnished by Ryan’s grand- 
son, Daniel, Bishopp Ryan, esq., of Glen Elgin, 
New South Wales, and Mrs, Eleanor D. Coffey, 
Ryan’s granddaughter.] R. D. 


RYAN, EDWARD, D.D. (d. 1819), pre- 
bendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, second son 
of John Philip Ryan, by his wife, Miss 
Murphy, was born in Ireland. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a scholar, 1767, 
praduated B.A. 1769, M.A. 1773, LL.B. 
1779, B.D. 1782, and D.D.in 1789. He was 
curate at St. Anne’s, Dublin, from 1776, 
vicar of St. Luke’s, Dublin, and prebendary 
of St. Patrick’s from 16 June 1790 until his 
death in January 1819. Although some of 
his family were strictly catholic, Ryan 
strenuously attacked catholicism in a ‘ His- 
tory of the Effects of Religion on Mankind’ 
(vol. i. London, 1788, 8yvo, vol. ii. 1793; 
8rd ed. Edinburgh, 1806, 8vo). It was 
translated into French (‘ Bienfaits de la Re- 
ligion,’ Paris, 1810, 8vo). The proceeds of 
the publication Ryan devoted to the poor of 
the parish of St. Luke’s. Other works by 
him are: 1. ‘A Short but Comprehensive 
View of the Evidences of the Mosaic and 
Christian Codes,’ &c., Dublin, 1795, 8vo. 
2. ‘An Analysis of Ward’s Errata of the 
Protestant Bible’ (published 1688), Dublin, 
1808, 8vo; this was answered by Dr. Milner 
in ‘An Inquiry into certain Opinions con- 
cerning the Catholic Inhabitants of Ireland, 
&c.; Srd ed, London, 1818. _ 3. ‘Letter to G. 
Ensor, &c., to which are added Reasons for 
being a Christian,’ Dublin, 1811, 8vo. 


[Cat. of Grad, Trin. Coll. Dublin, p. 499; 
Cotton’s Fasti Eecles. Hib. ii. 163*, 185, v. 125; 
Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816, p. 303 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1819, i. 92; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
iv. 328, and 8rd ser. ili. 344; Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Illustrations, vii. 106, 137, 149, 183, 825; 
Monck Mason’s History and Antiquities of St. 
Patrick’s, App. pp. lxxxi, Ixxxiv; informa- 
tion from C, M. Tenison, esq., of Hobart, Tas- 
mania. | C.E.S. 
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RYAN, Str EDWARD (1793-1875), 
chief justice of Bengal and civil-service com- 
missioner, second son of William Ryan, was 
born on 28 Aug. 1793. In the autumn of 
1810 he matriculated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was the friend and 
contemporary of John F. W. Herschel, F.R.S., 
Charles Babbage, F.R.S., and George Pea- 
cock, F.R.S. Graduating B.A. in 1814, he 
directed his attention to the study of law, 
and on 23 June 1817 was called to the bar 
at-Lincoln’s Inn, and went the Oxford cir- 
cuit. His acquaintance with Herschel led 
him to join the Royal Astronomical Society 
in February 1820. In 1826 he was appointed 
a& puisne judge of the supreme court of Cal- 
cutta and was knighted. He was promoted 
to the chief-justiceship of the presidency of 
Bengal in 1833. During his residence in 
Calcutta he exercised much hospitality and 
was very popular. In January 1843 he re- 
signed his office and returned to England, 
and on 10 June 1843 was sworn a privy 
councillor, so that the country might have 
the benefit of his experience as a judge in 
eases of Indian appeals to the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council, a duty which he 
discharged until November 1865. He was 
gazetted a railway commissioner on 4 Novy. 
1846, and served as assistant controller of 
the exchequer from 1851 to 1862. On the 
formation of the civil service commission, he 
was by an order in council dated 21 May 
1855 named one of the first unpaid com- 
missioners. In April 1862 he became first 
commissioner and a@ salaried officer, resigning 
the assistant-comptrollership of the ex- 
chequer and his membership of the judicial 
committee of the privy council. Under his 
presidency the scope of the commission was 
enlarged from year to year, the test examina~ 
tion of nominees for civil appointments 
being succeeded by limited competition as 
recommended by Lord Derby’s committee of 
1860, and that being followed by open com- 
petition as established by the order in council 
of June 1870. In addition, the commission 
from 1858 conducted the examinations for 
the civil service of India, and also for the ad- 
missions to the army. During all this period 
Ryan, assisted by his colleagues, was the 
guiding spirit, performing his duties with a 
rare tact and sagacity. 

Ryan also took much interest in the pro- 
sperity of the university of London, of which 
he was a member of the senate, and from 
1871 to 1874 vice-chancellor. He was a 
member of the council of University College, 
London, and was elected F.G.S. in 1846, and 
F.R.S. 2 Feb. 1860. He died at Dover on 
22 Aug. 1875. He married, in 1814, Louisa, 
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sixth daughter of William Whitmore of 
Dudmaston, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and by 
her, who died on 6 Feb. 1866, he had five 
children. His third son, William Caven- 
dish Bentinck, became a colonel of the Ben- 
gal army. 

Ryan was the author of ‘ Reports of Cases 
at Nisi Prius, inthe King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and on the Oxford and Western 
Circuits, 1823-26, 1827, and with Sir Wil- 
liam Oldnall Russell [q. v.] he published 
‘Crown Cases reserved for Consideration and 
decided by the Twelve Judges of England 
from the year 1799, 1825. 

[Emily Eden’s Letters from India, 1872, i. 
114 et seq. ; Solicitors’ Journal, 1875, xix. 825; 
Law Times, 1875, lix. 321; Illustrated London 
News, 1875, lxvii. 215, 253, 367, with portrait ; 
Duukin’s Obituary Notices of Astronomers, 1879, 
pp. 221-3; Annual Register, 1875, p. 146; 
Times, 25 Aug. 1875, p. 7.] Oi Cx Be 

RYAN, LACY (1694?-1760), actor, the 
son of a tailor, of descent presumedly Irish, 
was born in the parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, about 1694. He was intended for the 
law, educated at St. Paul’s School, and sent 
into the office of his godfather, one Lacy, a 
solicitor. This occupation he abandoned, 
and on 1 July 1710 he played at Greenwich, 
under William Pinkethman [q. v.], Rosen- 
crantz in ‘Hamlet.’ He must have pre- 
viously appeared at the Haymarket, since 
Betterton, who saw him as Seyton in ‘ Mac- 
beth’ (28 Nov. 1709?), and who died on 
4 May 1710, is said to have commended 
him while chiding Downes the prompter for 
sending on a child in a full-bottomed wig to 
sustain a man’s part. On 3 Jan. 1711 Ryan 
played at Drury Lane Lorenzo in the ‘ Jew 
of Venice,’ Lord Lansdowne’s alteration of 
the ‘Merchant of Venice.’ Granius in 
‘Caius Marius’ followed on 17 March 1711, 
and on 17 Aug. he was the original 
Young Gentleman in Settle’s ‘City Ramble, 
or a Playhouse Wedding.’ On 12 Nov. he 
was the first Valentine in the ‘ Wife’s 
Relief, or the Husband’s Cure,’ an altera- 
tion by Charles Johnson of Shirley’s ‘Game- 
ster.’ In the ‘Humours of the Army’ of 
Charles Shadwell he was on 29 Jan. 1718 
the original Ensign Standard. On the re- 
commendation of Steele, he was assigned the 
part of Marcus in the original production of 
‘Cato’ on 14 April, and on 12 May he 
was the first Astrolabe in Gay’s ‘ Wife of 
Bath.’ At Drury Lane he was on 5 Jan. 
1714 the original Arcas in Charles Johnson’s 
‘Victim,’ played Ferdinand in the ‘Tempest,’ 
Sir Andrew Tipstaff in the ‘Puritan, or the 
Widow of Watling Street,’ Loveday in 
‘ London Cuckolds,’ and Lovewell in the 
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“Gamester ;’ he was on 20 April 1715 the 
original Sussex in Rowe’s ‘ Lady Jane Gray,’ 
played Laertes, Vincent in the ‘Jovial 
Crew, Edgworth in ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ 
Richmond in ‘Richard III,’ Frederick in 
the ‘ Rover,’ Prince of Tanais in ‘Tamer- 
lane,’ Bonario in ‘ Volpone,’ Cassio, Lucius 
in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ Sir William Rant in 
the ‘Scourers,’ Bertram in the ‘Spanish 
Friar,’ Clerimont in the ‘Little French 
Lawyer;’ was on 17 Dec. 1716 the first 
Learchus in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘Cruel Gift,’ 
on 25 Feb. 1717 the first Osmyn in Charles 
Johnson’s ‘Sultaness, and on 11 April the 
first Vortimer in Mrs. Manley’s ‘Lucius, the 
first Christian King of Britain.’ Intheautumn 
of 1717 he was acting in the booth of Bullock 
and Leigh at Southwark Fair. In the fol- 
lowing summer, while eating his supper at 
the Sun tavern, Ryan was assaulted by a 
notorious tippler and bully named Kelly, 
whom in self-defence he ran through with 
his sword and killed, fortunately without 
serious consequence to himself (20 June 
1718). On 1 March 1718 he had made, as 
Cassius in ‘Julius Cesar,’ his first appear- 
ance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he 
remained about fourteen years. Quite in- 
terminable would be a list of the parts he 
played at this house, where he shared with 
Quin the lead in tragedy and comedy. 
Among them may be mentioned Torrismond 
in the ‘Spanish Friar,’ Careless in the ‘Double 
Dealer,’ Lysimachus in the ‘Rival Queens,’ 
Portius in ‘ Cato,’ Courtwell in ‘Woman’s a 
Riddle,’ Banquo, Essex, Hamlet, Richard II, 
Iago, Oroonoko, Edgar, Ford, Troilus, Bene- 
dick, Hotspur, Castalio, Moneses, Archer, 
Sir George Airy, Hippolitus, Macduff, Mar- 
donius in ‘King and No King,’ Loveless 
in ‘Love’s Last Shift, Captain Plume, 
Julius Cesar, Buckingham in ‘ Henry VIII,’ - 
Amintor in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ Sir Harry 
Wildair, the Copper Captain, and Lord 
Townly. Among very many original parts, 
Howard in Sewell’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
16 Jan. 1719, and Flaminius in Fenton’s 
‘Mariamne,’ 22 Feb. 1723, alone need be men- 
tioned. 

On the opening of the new house in Covent 
Garden, on 7 Dec. 1782, by the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields company, Ryan took part as Mirabell 
in the performance of the ‘ Way of. the 
World.’ At this house he continued during 
the remainder of his career. On 15 March 
1735 Ryan was shot through the jaw anc 
robbed by a footpad in Great Queen Street. 
On the 17th, when his name was in the bill 
for Loveless, he wrote to the ‘Daily Post’ ex- 
pressing his fear that he would never be able 
to appear again, and apologising for not being 
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able to appeal in person to his patrons at his 
benefiton the 20th. The benefit was, however, 
a great success. The Princeof Wales sent ten 
guineas, and there was a crowded house, for 
which, on the 22nd, in the same paper, Ryan 
returned thanks, His upper jaw was prin- 
cipally injured. He reappeared on 25 April 
as the original Bellair in Popple’s ‘ Double 
Deceit, or a Cure for Jealousy.’ On 7 Feb. 
1760, as Humenes in the ‘Siege of Damascus,’ 
he was seen for what seems to have been the 
last time. On 1 March he advertised that he 
had been for some time much indisposed, and 
had postponed his benefit until 14 April, in 
the hope of being able to pay his personal 
attendance on his friends, For that benefit 
‘Comus’ and the ‘Cheats of Scapin’ were 
played. It does not appear that he took part 
in either piece, and on 15 Aug. 1760, at hic 
house in Crown Court, Westminster, or, ac- 
cording to another account, in Bath, he died. 

After his first success as Marcus in Addi- 
son’s ‘Cato,’ Ryan enjoyed for nearly thirty 
years a claim rarely disputed to the lovers 
in tragedy and the fine gentlemen in comedy. 
Above the middle height, easy rather than 
graceful in action and deportment, and awk- 
ward in the management of his head, he ap- 
peared at times extravagantly ridiculous in 
characters such as Phocyas or Sir George 
Airy, yet for a long time he was highly 
esteemed. His parts were very numerous. 
His most important original part was Falcon- 
bridge in Cibber’s ‘Papal Tyranny in the 
Reign of King John,’ 15 Feb. 1745. His best 
performances were as Edgar in ‘ Lear,’ Ford, 
Dumont, Iago, Mosca in ‘ Volpone,’ Cassius, 
Frankly in the ‘Suspicious Husband,’ Mo- 
neses, and Jaffier. In the fourth act of 
‘Macbeth’ he was excellent as Macduff. His 
mad scene in ‘Orestes’ won high commenda- 
tion, and in his last act as Lord Townly he 
triumphed, though he had to encounter the 
formidable rivalry of Barry. He was too old 
when he played Alonzo in the ‘ Revenge,’ 
but showed power in the scenes of jealousy 
and distraction, and his Captain Plume, one 
of his latest assumptions, displayed much 
spirit. Without ever getting quite into the 
first rank, he approached very near it, and 
was one of the most genuinely useful actors 
of the day. 

Ryan, whose voice had a drawling, croak- 
ing accent, due to the injury to his jaw, by 
which his features, naturally handsome, were 
also damaged, was one of the actors whom 
Garrick, in his early and saucy mimicries, 
derided on the stage. In subsequent years 
Garrick went to see Ryan for the purpose of 
laughing at his ungraceful and ill-dressed 
figure in ‘ Richard III,’ but found unexpected 
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excellence in his performance, by which he 
modified and improved hisown impersonation. 
Quin’s friendship with Ryan was constant, 
and was creditable to both actors [see Quin, 
JAMEs ]. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Dibdin’s English Stage; Davies’s Life of Garrick 
and~ Dramatic Miscellanies; Tate Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs and Wandering Patentee; Theatrical 
Examiner, 1757; Doran’s Stage Annals, ed. 
Lowe; Life of Garrick, 1894; Thespian Dic- 
tionary ; Georgian Era; Clark Russell’s Repre- 
sentative Actors; Dramatic Censor.] J. K. 


RYAN, MICHAEL (1800-1841), phy- 
sician and author, was born in 1800, He was 
a member of both the College of Surgeons 
and the college of Physiciansin London, where 
he practised, and was physician to the Me- 
tropolitan Free Hospital. In 1830 he was a 
candidate for the professorship of toxicology 
in the Medico-Botanical Society. On 11 May 
of the same year he communicated to that 
society a paper on ‘The Use of the Secale 
Cornutum or Ergot of Rye in Midwifery,’ 

Besides editing from 1832 to 1838, the 
original ‘ London Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal’ (J. F. CLarKkez, Autobiographical Recol- 
lections, 1874, pp. 279-80), he published in 
1831 part of a course of lectures on medi- 
cal jurisprudence, delivered at the medical 
theatre, Hatton Garden, under the title ‘ Lec- 
tures on Population, Marriage, and Divorce 
as Questions of State Medicine, comprising 
an Account of the Causes and Treatment of 
Impotence and Sterility.’ 

In the same year appeared the completed 
‘Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, being 
an Analysis of a Course of Lectures on 
Forensic Medicine, &c.’ A second and en- 
larged edition was issued in 1836, an edition 
with notes by R. EH. Griffith, M.D., having 
been published in Philadelphia in 1832. In 
1831 also appeared the third edition, in 
12mo, of Ryan’s ‘Manual of Midwifery... 
comprising a new Nomenclature of Obstetric 
Medicine, with a concise Account of the 
Symptoms and Treatment of the most im- 
portant Diseases of Women and Children. 
Illustrated by plates.’ An enlarged octavo 
edition was issued in 1841, rewritten, and 
containing ‘a complete atlas including 120 
figures.’ The ‘Atlas of Obstetricity’ had 
been issued separately in 1840. An Ameri- 
can edition of the ‘Manual’ appeared at 
Burlington, Vermont, in 1835. Ryan’s later 
publications included ‘The Philosophy of 
Marriage in its Social, Moral, and Physical 
Relations; with an Account of the Diseases 
of the Genito-Urinary Organs and the Phy- 
siology of Generation in the Vegetable and 
Animal Kingdom,’ 1837, 8vo; this formed 
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Engl. Lit. ii. 1904, which assigns the works of 


part of a course of obstetric lectures delivered 
at the North London School of Medicine. 
Twelve editions in all, the last in 1867, were 
‘issued. It was followed in 1839 by ‘ Pro- 
stitution in London, with a Comparative 
View of that of Paris and New York... 
with an Account of the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the various Diseases, &c. Illus- 
trated by plates.’ 

He died in London on 11 Dec. 1841, leav- 
ing a young family unprovided for. 

Besides the works mentioned, Ryan pub- 
lished ‘The Medico-Chirurgical Pharma- 
copeeia,’ 1837, 12mo, 2nd ed. 1839; and T. 
Denman’s‘ Obstetrician’s Vade-Mecum, edited 
and augmented,’ 1836,12mo. He also trans- 
lated and added to ‘Le Nouveau Formulaire 
act des Hépitaux’ by Milne-Edwardsand 

avasour. 

Another MicwaEL Ryan (77.1800), medi- 
cal writer, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 
1784, his thesis being ‘De Raphania.’ He 
was a fellow of the Irish College of Sur- 
geons, and practised for some years at Kil- 
kenny. He afterwards gained some reputa- 
tion at Edinburgh, and is described as a 
fellow of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
though his name is not in the lists. In 1787 
he published at Dublin ‘An Enquiry into 
the Nature, Causes, and Cure of Consump- 
tion of the Lungs, &c.’ This work was in 
the nature of a comment upon Cullen’s ‘ First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic, and had an 
appendix combating the views contained in 
Reid’s ‘ Essay on the Phthisis Pulmonalis.’ 
In 1793 Ryan published ‘ Observations on 
the History and Cure of the Asthma, in 
which the propriety of using the cold bath 
in that disorder is fully considered ;’ and in 
1794 a treatise ‘On Peruvian Bark.’ He also 
contributed to the‘ London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal ’‘ Observations on the Medical 
Qualities of Acetate of Lead ;’ ‘ Remarks on 
the Cure of Autumnal Fever;’ ‘Observations 
on the Influenza of 1803;’ ‘ An Account of 
an Epidemic at Kilkenny in 1800,’ and other 
articles. He appears to have joined the Royal 
College of Surgeons (London), and afterwards 
entered the colonial service. His widow 
died at Ranelagh, Dublin, in 1851. His son, 
Michael Desmond Ryan, is separately noticed 


(Gent. Mag. 1851, ii. 555; ef. Lit. Memoirs of | 
Living Authors, 1798 ; Biogr. Dict. of Living , 


Authors, 1814-16; Cameron, Hist. of the 
Royal Coll. of Surgeons in Ireland, p. 46; 
Cat. Roy. Med. and Chirurg. Society; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) 

(Gent. Mag. 1830 i. 351, 450, 18414. 105; 
List of Royal Coll. of Surg. and Physicians; 
Cat. Royal Med. and Chirurg. Society; Brit, 
Mus, Cat.; Ryan’s works; Allibone’s Dict. of 


the two Michael Ryans to one author. ] 
G. Lz G. N. 


RYAN, MICHAEL DESMOND (1816- 
1868), dramatic and musical critic, son of 
Dr. Michael Ryan (7. 1800) [see under 
Ryan, Micuaet], was born at Kilkenny on 
3 March 1816. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh for the medical profession, but went 
to London in 1836 and gradually drifted 
into literature. ‘Christopher among the 
Mountains,’ a satire upon Professor Wilson’s 
criticism of the last canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ 
and a parody of the ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’ 
were his first notable efforts. In 1844 he be- 
came a contributor to the ‘ Musical World,’ 
of which he was sub-editor from 1846 to 
1868. He was also connected as musical 
and dramatic critic with the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ ‘ Morning Herald,’ and 
other journals. In 1849 he wrote the libretto 
of Macfarren’s ‘Charles II,’ and a specta- 
cular opera, ‘ Pietro il Grande,’ commissioned 
by Jullien, was produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera on 17 Aug. 1852. In collaboration 
with Frank Mori he wrote an opera, ‘ Lam- 
bert Simnel,’ intended for Mr. Sims Reeves, 
but never produced. He wrote the words 
of a very large number of songs, of which 
may be mentioned ‘Songs of Even,’ with 
music by IF’. N. Crouch (1841), a set of twelve 
‘Sacred Songs and Ballads’ by Edward 
Loder (1845), and a collection of ‘Songs of 
Ireland,’ in which, in conjunction with 
F. N. Crouch, he fitted old melodies with 
new words. He died in London on 8 Dec. 
1868. 

[Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musieians; O’Do- 
noghue’s Poets of Ireland; Obituary notices in 
Musical World and Morning Post.] J. C. H. 


RYAN, RICHARD (1796-1849), bio- 
grapher, born in 1796, was son of Richard 
Ryan, a bookseller in Camden Town, who 
died before 1830 (cf. Gent. Mag. 1830, pt. i.) 
Ryan seems to have followed the business of 
a bookseller, but found time to write several 
interesting books, a few plays, and some 
songs which were set to music by eminent 
composers. | His plays—‘ Everybody’s Hus- 
band,’ a comic drama in one act ; ‘Quite at 
Home,’ a comic entertainment in one act; 
and ‘Le Pauyre Jacques,’ a vaudeville in 
one act, from the French—are printed in J. 
Cumberland’s ‘Acting Plays,’ 1825. Ryan 
died in 1849. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published 
1. ‘Hight Ballads on the Superstitions of 
the Irish Peasantry,’ 8vo, London, 1822. 
2. ‘ Biographia Hibernica, a Biographical 
Dictionary of the Worthies of Ireland, from 
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the earliest periods to the present time,’ 2 
vols. 8vo, London, 1819-21. 3. ‘Poemson 
Sacred Subjects, &c., 8vo, London, 1824. 
4, ‘Dramatic Table Talk, or. Scenes, Situa- 
tions, and Adventures, serious and comic, in 
Theatrical History and Biography, with en- 
gravings, 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1825. 
5. ‘Poetry and Poets, being a Collection’ of 
the choicest Anecdotes relative to the Poets 
of every age and nation, illustrated by en- 
gravings,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1826. 
[Allibone’s Dict. of Engl. Lit. vol. iii; 
O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 220.] 
D. J. O'D. 


RYAN, VINCENT WILLIAM (1816- 
1888), first Anglican bishop of the Mauritius, 
son of John Ryan of the 82nd regiment, by 
his wife Harriett, daughter of Pierre Gauvain, 
judge, of Alderney, was born in Cork Bar- 
racks on 18 Dec. 1816, and within three years 
went with his parents to the Mauritius. On 
their return to England he was educated at 
Gosport. He entered Magdalen Hall (after- 
wards Hertford College), Oxford, in 1888, 
and graduated B.A. in 1841, M.A. 1848, and 
D.D. 1858. Taking holy orders, he went as 
curate to St. Anne’s parish, Alderney, of 
which he became incumbent in 1842. In 
1847 he became curate of Edge Hill, near 
Liverpool, and vice-president of the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institute. He moved to the 
principalship of the Church of England Metro- 

olitan Training Institution at Highbury, 
Caeaaty on 1 July 1850, In 1854 he was 
nominated bishop of Mauritius, a post for 
which his familiarity with the French lan- 
guage specially adapted him, He sailed for 
Mauritius on 15 March 1855, and landed at 
Port Louis on 12 June. 

Ryan found only two clergymen in Port 
Louisandamissionary in the country districts, 
but there were signs of awakening interest 
of which he took full advantage. On 8 Jan. 
1856 he consecrated anew church at Mahé- 
bourg. Later in the year (11 Oct.) he started 
on his first visit to the Seychelles Islands, 
which were included in his diocese. In 1859 
he visited them again, and consecrated the 
new church at Mahé. To the schools all over 
his diocese he gave particular attention, and 
interested himself in the Hindu population. 

In June 1860 Ryan visited England to 
raise further funds for his missionary work. 
On 12 July 1862 he went, in H.M.S. Gorgon, 
with the special commissioner to Madagas- 
car, with a view to establishing a new mission 
to that island. He visited the capital and 
the scene of the massacres of the Christians, 
and returned to Mauritius in indifferent 
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chelles after the hurricane of that year. 
He paid a second visit to England in the 
spring of 1863, In 1867 he finally left 
Mauritius. 

After holding for four months the arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk, Ryan becamerectorof St. 
Nicholas,Guildford, and commissary of Win- 
chester. In May 1870 he was transferred to 
the vicarage of Bradford, Yorkshire, where 
his ministration was marked by a great de- 
velopment of the parish work. He was rural 
dean from-1870 to 1876, and in 1875 became 
archdeacon of Craven and commissary to the 
bishop of Ripon. In 1872 he went on a special 
mission to the Mauritius. In August 1880 
Ryan became vicar of St. Peter’s, Bourne- 
mouth, and in 1881 rector of Middleham, 
whence he removed in 1883 to the rectory of 
Stanhope in Durham. He died at Stanhope 
on 11 Jan. 1888. 

Ryan married Elizabeth Dowse, daughter 
of Charles Atkins of Romford, Hampshire, 
and left two sons, who both took holy orders, 
and one daughter. 

He held pronounced evangelical views, 
and had notable power of organisation.» He 
was the author of: 1. ‘ Lectures on Amos,’ 
London, 1850. 2.‘The Communion of Saints: 
a Series of Sermons,’ London, 1854. 3, ‘Mau- 
ritius and Madagascar,’ extracts from his 
journals, London, 1864. 

[Crockford’s Clerical | Directory, 1887; 
Colonial Church Chronicle, 1854-62; Mauri- 
tius and Madagascar, London, 1864; A Me- 
morial Sketch, by W. M. Egglestone, Stanhope, 
1889.] C. A. H. 

RYCAUT or RICAUT, Sir PAUL 
(1628-1700), traveller and author, was born 
at The Friary, his father’s seat at Aylesford 
in Kent, in the autumn of 1628. His grand- 
father was Andrew Rycaut, a grandee of 
Brabant, who married Emerantia, daughter 
of Garcia Gonzalez of Spain. Their son 
Peter, a financier who lent money to the 
sovereigns of Spain and England, came to 
London in James I’s reign, bought lands at 
Aylesford and at Wittersham in Kent, and 
was knighted at Whitehall by Charles I on 
13 May 1641. He devoted a large treasure 
to the royal cause, and was assessed by the 
parliamentary commissioners to pay a fine of 
1,5002., or one twentieth of his income. The 
fine remaining unpaid, his debtors were or- 
dered to make payments to the committee, 
before whom Sir Peter was frequently sum- 
moned, until, on 8 March 1649, he was found 
to be ruined, and his assessment ‘ discharged’ 
(Cal. of Proc. of Comm. for Advance of Money, 
p- 184). Having sold his estates in Kent, he 
tried, but without success, to obtain letters 


health. In October 1862 he revisited Sey~ | of marque from Cromwell in order to re- 
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cover his debt from the king of Spain. He 
died about 1657, leaving by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Roger Vercolad, a large family 
of sons and a daughter Mary. She married 
Sir John Mayney of Linton, Kent, who was 
created a baronet in 1641, and ruined him- 
self by his sacrifices for the royal cause, his 
son Sir Anthony dying of want in 1706. 

Sir Peter’s youngest son, Paul, waseducated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, matriculating 
in 1647, and graduating B.A. in 1650. He 
spent the greater part of the next ten years 
abroad, and in 1661 was sent to Turkey as 
secretary in the embassy of Heneage Finch, 
second earl of Winchilsea [q.v.] He was 
attached to the Porte about six years, and 
during that period twice travelled to Eng- 
land, once through Venice and once through 
Hungary. He published in 1663, in his 
official capacity, ‘The Capitulations and Ar- 
ticles of Peace between England and the 
Porte, as modified at Adrianople, January 
1661,’ dedicated to the company of Levant 
merchants, and printed at Constantinople by 
Abraham Gabai, ‘chafnahar.’ In the mean- 
time he was collecting materials for his 
most important work, based largely upon his 
own observations, and entitled ‘The Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire, containing the 
Maxims ofthe Turkish Politie, the most mate- 
rial points of the Mahometan Religion, their 
Military Discipline, a particular Description 
of the Seraglio . . . illustrated with divers 
pieces of Sculpture, representing the varieties 
of Habits among the Turks, in three books,’ 
1668, London, 4to. A third edition appeared 
in 1670, and a sixth, dedicated to Lord Ar- 
lington, in 1686, while an abridgment was 
appended to Savage’s ‘ History of the Turks 
in 1701.’ It was translated by Briot, Paris, 
1670, and by Bespier, with valuable notes 
and corrections, Rouen, 1677, 2 vols. 12mo. 
It was also translated into Polish, 1678, and 
German, Augsburg, 1694. Dudley North, 
who knew Turkey well, condemned the work 
as superficial and erroneous, and Bespier 
pointed out a few direct misstatements, such 
as that Mahometan women have no hope of 
heaven. It nevertheless presents an ani- 
mated and, on the whole, faithful picture of 
Turkish manners. It long proved a useful 
companion to Richard Knolles’s ‘ History,’ 
while the writer’s impartiality renders it of 
interest to the modern reader. It is quoted 
by Gibbon in his account of the rise of the 
Ottomans (Decline and Fall, ed. Milman, 
viii. 50). 

Meanwhile, in 1667, Rycaut was appointed 
by the Levant Company to be their consul 
at Smyrna, and he remained there eleven 
years. A summary of his instructions upon 


taking the post is printed (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1667-8, pp. 402-3). In 1669 he ob- 
tained a gratuity of two thousand dollars for 
two years’ employment, while a post in the 
consulate was granted to his kinsman, James 
Rycaut. In 1679 he returned to England, 
and printed by command of the king ‘The 
Present State of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, Anno Christi 1678, an essay cha- 
racterised by his former spirit of fairness, and 
expressing in the preface a desire for Christian 
reunion. In the following year he published 
‘The History of the Turkish Empire from 
1623 to 1677, containing the reigns of the last 
three emperors (Amurath IV-Mahomet IV),’ 
London, 4to, dedicated to the king. This 
was a continuation of Knolles’s ‘Turkish 
History,’ to the sixth edition of which (3 
vols. 1687-1700) it was printed as a supple- 
ment. The whole work was abridged, with 
some addenda by Savage, in 1701. 

Early in October 1685 Rycaut was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Karl of Clarendon, 
recently created lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and he was knighted at Whitehall on the 
8th of the month, and sworn a privy coun- 
cillor and judge of the admiralty in Ireland. 
The position was not a grateful one, as Cla- 
rendon soon became a cipher in Irish politics, 
and some charges of extortion were fomented 
by the Roman catholic party against the 
secretary. These, however, were warmly 
rebutted by Clarendon, who spoke highly of 
Rycaut’s integrity and generosity to his sub- 
ordinates. In January 1688, after their return 
to England, Rycaut was instrumental in 
bringing about an interview between Cla- 
rendon and Halifax, who was urged to in- 
fluence the king in the former’s favour. In 
July 1689 Rycaut’s ability as a linguist and 
experience in affairs gained him the appoint- 
ment of resident in Hamburg and the Hanse 
Towns. His letters contain numerous warn- 
ings of privateers fitted out in the Hanse 
ports. In December 1698 he caused to be 
seized a Malagasy pirate ship which had been 
built in England. He remained at Ham- 
burg, with a few intervals, until June 1700, 
when he was finally recalled. He died of 
apoplexy on 16 Noy. 1700, and was buried 
near his father and mother in the south 
chancel of Aylesford church. 

Rycaut was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 12 Dec. 1666 (THomson, App. vol. 
iv. p. xxv), and contributed to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ (No. 251) in April 
1699 a paper on the gregarious habits of sable 
mice, described as ‘mures norwegici’ by 
Olaus Wormius in his ‘Museum,’ 1653, 4to, 
and now known as ‘mures decumani’ (Zoolog. 
Soc. Proc. 1868, p. 350). He also translated 
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‘The Critick’ from the Spanish of Balthazar 
Gracian, 1681, 12mo; ‘The Lives of the 
Popes, translated from the Latin of Baptist 
Platina, and continued from 1471 to this 
present time,’ 1685, fol. and 1688 fol.; and 
‘The Royal Commentaries of Peru, from the 
Spanish of Garcilasso de la Vega,’ 1688, fol. 
Some of his diplomatic papers from Ham- 
burg were printed from Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
manuscripts (Brit. Mus. 577, 1. 28). 

A portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, was en- 
graved by R. White for a frontispiece to 
Rycaut’s ‘Turkish History,’ and represents 
the traveller with a refined and sensitive 
face, bearing a resemblance to Moliére’s; 
another portrait was painted by Johann 
Rundt at Amsterdam in 1691 (ef. Evans, 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 301). 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, pp. 399, 
400; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 196; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetcies,s.v.‘Mayney’; Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1760, s.v. Ricaut ; Hasted’s 
Kent, ii. 170; Archeologia Cantiana, iv. 134; 
Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation, i. 361, 560, 583, 
li, 351, iv. 96, 388, 416, 457, 570, 660, 708-9; 
Hyde Correspondence, ed. Singer, passim ; Kem- 
ble’s State Papers; Evelyn’s Diary, November 
1685; Livesofthe Norths, ed. Jessopp ; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist. of England, iv. 67-8; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict.; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; 
Allibone’s Dict. of English Lit.; Rycaut’s Works 
in the British Museum. | Te Ss 


RYDER. [See also Ripe. | 


RYDER, Str ALFRED PHILLIPPS 
(1820-1888), admiral of the fleet, born on 
27 Nov. 1820, was seventh son of Henry 
Ryder [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, and of his 
wife Sophia, daughter of Thomas March 
Phillipps of Garendon Park, Leicestershire. 
He entered the navy in May 1833, passed 
his examination in July 1839, and in the 
special competitive course at the Royal Naval 
College won his commission as lieutenant 
on 20 July 1841. He was then appointed to 
the 42-gun frigate Belvidera, in which he 
served in the Mediterranean till his ship was 
paid off in 1845. On 15 Jan. 1846 he was 
promoted to the rank of commander, and in 
May 1847 was appointed to the steam sloop 
Vixen, on the North America and West 
Indies station, from which he was promoted 
on 2 May 1848, for brilliant service at the 
capture of Fort Serapique on the San Juan 
river. From 1853 to 1857 he commanded 
the Dauntless frigate in the Channel, and 
afterwards in the Black Sea during the 
Russian war. From 1863 to 1866 he was 
controller of the coastguard, and was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral on 2 April 1866. 
He was second in command of the Channel 
fleet in 1868-9, and was afterwards naval 
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attaché at Paris. On 7 May 1872 he became 
vice-admiral, was commander-in-chief in 
China from 1874 to 1877, became admiral on 
5 Aug. 1877, and from 1879 to 1882 was 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. On 
24 May 1884 he was nominated a K.C.B., 
and was promoted to the rank of admiral of 
the fleet on 29 April 1885. After resigning 
the Portsmouth command he lived for the 
most part at Torquay. His health, never 
robust, was impaired, and he suffered from 
depression of spirits. In April 1888 he came 
to London for medical treatment, and while 
taking a trip on the river was drowned near 
Vauxhall pier. He was buried on 6 May at 
Hambleden, near Henley-on-Thames. 

Ryder was a man of high attainments, and 
made persistent exertions to raise the stan- 
dard of education in the navy. He devoted 
much of his time on shore to scientific study, 
and was the author of some pamphlets on 
professional subjects, including one on a new 
method of determining distances at sea. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Dict.; Times, 2-3 May 
1888; Catalogue of the Royal United Service 
Institution Library ; Navy Lists; personal know- 
ledge.] Seal Sg Bp 


RYDER, Sir DUDLEY (1691-1756), 
lord chief justice of the king’s bench, born 
4 Nov. 1691, was the second son of Richard 
Ryder, a mercer in West Smithfield. His 
mother’s maiden name was Marshall. His 
grandfather, the Rev. Dudley Ryder (d. 
1683), lost a good estate owing to an uncle’s 
dislike of his puritan principles; he was a 
graduate of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
was ejected from his living at Bedworth, 
Warwickshire, after the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, and, after much suffering, was 
received into the family of Sir Samuel Clark. 
Both his sons were tradesmen, one at Nun- 
eaton and the other in Smithfield, the latter, 
Dudley Ryder, being father of John Ryder 
(1697 P-1775) [q. v4 ; 

Dudley Ryder the younger, after having 
been at a dissenting academy at Hackney, 
studied at Edinburgh and Leyden Universi- 
ties. He was at first designed for the mini- 
stry, but afterwards decided to go to the bar. 
Soon after his entrance at the Middle Temple 
he became a member of the church of Eng- 
land. He was called to the bar on 8 July 
1725. On 26 Jan. 1726 he was admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which he subsequently be- 
came bencher (23 Jan. 1783), treasurer 
(8 Noy. 1784), and master of the library 
(28 Noy. 1735). His success at the bar was 
chiefly due to Peter, first lord King[q.v.], who 
was, like himself, the son of a nonconformist 
tradesman, and had been a Leyden student. 
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By King Ryder was introduced to the notice 
of Sir Robert Walpole, who immediately 
discerned his merits. Ryder entered parlia- 
ment as member for St. Germans in March 
1733, and in the following November was 
appointed solicitor-general. He was elected 
for Tiverton on 27 April 1734, and gained 
an interest in the borough, which his family 
maintained till the first Reform Bill. In the 
spring of 1737 he became attorney-general, 
and was knighted in May 1740. 

In 1738 he was designed as successor to Sir 
Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], master of the rolls, but 
the appointment, though actually announced, 
did not take place, owing mainly to Ryder’s 
disinclination to accept it. As first law oflicer 
he was a frequent speaker in the House of 
Commons, but usually confined himself to 
legal questions. He never engaged in politi- 
cal intrigues. Ryder’s first important parlia- 
mentary duty was to take charge of the bill of 
pains and penalties against the city of Kdin- 
burgh which followed the murder of Captain 
John Porteous [q.v.] (Parl. Hist. x. 274-5). 
In 1741 he spoke in support of the bill which 
was to give justices of the peace the right of 
authorising impressment (7. xii.26). Horace 
Walpole mentions a speech made by Ryder 
in January 1742 as ‘ glorious’ (Walpole to 
Mann, 22 Jan. 1742). In 1744 the attorney- 
general had to move the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in view of the threatened 
Jacobite rebellion ; and. his ‘ greatest effort’ 
in parliament, in Lord Campbell’s opinion, 
was his speech in favour of the unpopular 
bill attainting the sons of the Pretender 
should they land in England, and making it 
high treason to correspond with them. At 
‘enormous length but with very consider- 
able ability’ he proceeded to justify the pro- 
vision in the same bill by which the property 
of rebels’ children was declared forfeit (Parl. 
Hist. xiii. 859-66). In1747he unsuccessfully 
opposed, on the principles of free trade, a 
bill prohibiting insurances on French ships 
during the war (2. xiv. 128). In 1751 he 
had to defend the restrictions to be imposed 
on the Princess of Wales as regent (2b. p. 
1023). His last speech in parliament was 
an able advocacy of Lord Hardwicke’s mar- 
riage bill (#. xv. 1 &c.) Walpole told a 
correspondent that Ryder ‘ did amply gossip 
over’ the bill, and that during one of the 
debates he came into conflict with the speaker 
(Arthur Onslow), who gave him ‘a flat lie’ 
(Walpole to Hon. H. S. Conway, 24 May 
1753). 

Ryder prosecuted for the crown the cap- 
tured rebelsof ’45. Walpole, in describing the 
impeachment of Lord Lovat, characterised 
Ryder as ‘ cold and tedious,’ though a much 
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better lawyer than Murray, the solicitor- 
general (to Sir H. Mann, 20 March 1747). 
In 1753 Ryder met with a rebuff in a case 
of some constitutional interest. In that 
year he prosecuted a bookseller named Owen 
for libelling the House of Commons in a 
pamphlet reflecting on its conduct in com- 
mitting to Newgate the Hon. Alexander 
Murray (d. 1777) {q. v.] Pratt, afterwards 
Lord Camden, was for the defence. The 
jury, refusing to confine themselves to the 
proved fact of publication, returned a ver- 
dict of not guilty in the face of Ryder’s 
strongly expressed views of the dignity and 
privileges of the House of Commons. After 
the trial he had to conceal himself from 
the mob in the lord-mayor’s closet, and to 
give them money to drink the health of the 
jury before his coach was allowed to pass 
down Fleet Street to his house in Chancery 
Lane. The popular triumph was celebrated 
in a song, said to have been composed by an 
Irish porter, in which the attorney-general 
was addressed : 


Sir Doodley, Sir Doodley, do not use us so 
rudely, 
You look pale as if we had kilt ye; 
Sir Doodley, Sir Doodley, we shamefully should 
lye 
If we say the defendant is guilty 


(Lond. Mag. 1753). On 2 May 1754 Ryder 
was made lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench. He also became a privy councillor. 
It was not then the practice to create the 
lord chief justice a peer immediately on his 
appointment, and Ryder remained a com- 
moner. ‘Two years later Newcastle proposed 
his elevation, and on 24 May 1756 the king 
signed a patent creating Ryder Baron Ryder 
of Harrowby, and the chief justice was to 
have kissed hands on the following day. On 
25 May, however, he died suddenly. A me- 
morial was presented to George II in favour 
of inserting the name of his son in the patent, 
but in the midst of the existing political crisis 
the matter was overlooked. 

Lord Waldegrave sums up Ryder’s cha- 
racter as that of ‘an honest man and a good 
lawyer, but not considerable in any other 
capacity.’ Horace Walpole was of much the 
same opinion, declaring that he ‘ talked him- 
self out of all consideration in parliament by 
laying too great stress on every part of his 
diffusive knowledge.’ In private life Ryder 
was amiable but somewhat uxorious. He 
corresponded daily with his wife, a cultivated 
woman, who managed all his money matters 
as well as his household affairs. 

Ryder was buried at Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire, where there is in the church a marble 
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monument to his memory, with a figure of 
Justice and a medallion by Sir Henry de la 
Chere. 
painted by James Cranke [q. v.] and engraved 
by Faber. 

By his wife Anne, daughter of Nathaniel 
Newnham of Streatham, he had an only 
son, Nathaniel, first baron Harrowby. 


NatHaniet Rypsr, first Baron Har-| 


ROwBY (1785-1803), born on 3 July 1735, cra- 


duated M.A. from Clare Hall, Cambridge, in | 
1756. He represented Tiverton in the House | 


of Commons from 1756 to 1776. On 20 May 
1776 he was created Baron Harrowby of 
Harrowby, Lincolnshire. In 1796 he was 
named a D.L. for Staffordshire and Lincoln- 
shire. He died at Bath on 20 June 1803. On 
22 Jan. 1762 he married Elizabeth (d. 1804), 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Terrick 
{q. v.], bishop of London. By her he had 
issue three sons, Dudley, first earl of Har- 
rowby [q. v.]; Richard [q. v.], politician; 


and Henry [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield and | 


Coventry. The daughter, Elizabeth, died 
unmarried on 20 Oct. 1830. 


{Calamy and Palmer’s Nonconformist Memo- 
rial, 2nd ed. ii. 339; Lord Campbell’s Chief 
Justices of England, ii. 233-65; Foss’s Judges 
of England, viii. 164-6 (the dates in which some- 
times differ from Campbell’s); Walpole’s Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, i. 119, ii. 75, 140, 204, 334-6, 
iii. 14, Memoirs of George II, ed. Holland, 
2nd ed. 1.128, 124, ii. 202, Memoirs of George III, 
ed. Barker, iii. 105; Grenville Papers, i. 160; 
Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 56; Parl. Hist. 
vols, x-xyv. passim; W. M. Torrens’s Hist. of 
Cabinets, passim; Howell’s State Trials, xviii. 
529-864; Allen’s Hist. of Lincolnshire, ii. 306; 
Street’s Hist. Notes on Grantham, p.145 ; Evans’s 
Cat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 20995; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd, ix. 583; Gent, Mag. 1803, ii. 1694; 
Doyle’s Baronage , Burke’s Peerage. | 

G. Lz G. N. 


RYDER, DUDLEY, first Hart or Har- 
ROWBY and Viscount SANDON, and second 
Baron Harrowsy (1762-1847), was born in 
London on 22 Dec. 1762. He was the eldest 
son of Nathaniel Ryder, first baron Harrowby 
{see under Rypgr, Str Dupixy], by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Terrick [q. v.], 
bishop of London. Henry Ryder [q. a and 
Richard Ryder [q. v.] were his brothers. 
He was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where in 1782 he graduated M.A., 
and then entered parliament at the general 
election of 1784 as member for Tiverton, the 
family borough (ef. Hansard, 3rd ser. vii. 
1147). In August 1789, while the Duke of 
Leeds was foreign secretary, he became under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. Early in 


1790 he was promoted to be controller of the 


A portrait of him in robes was | 
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household and a member of the India board, 
and on 3 March 1790 he was sworn of the 
privy council. Thanks to his aptitude both 
for parliamentary and for departmental work, 
he was advanced in February 1791 to be pay- 
master of the forces and vice-president of 
the board of trade, and continued to hold 
this post for many years. He was a clear 
and fairly pleasing speaker, with a good 
presence, and steadily gained in parliamentary 
experienceand reputation. He was appointed 
chairman of the finance Committee in 1791, 
and chairman of the coin committee in 1800. 
His intimacy with Pitt, which had no doubt 
assisted his promotion, was in turn increased 
by his services to his chief both in office and 
elsewhere, and on 27 May 1798, when Pitt 
fought a duel with Tierney, Ryder was one of 
Pitt’s seconds. In May 1800, while retain- 
ing his office at the board of trade, he became 
also treasurer of the navy, and continued to 
hold both posts until November 1801. His 
father’s death on 20 June 1803 raised him 
to the House of Lords. When Pitt suc- 
ceeded Addington in 1804, Lord Harrowby 
became his foreign secretary, but retained 
that office only for a few months. At the 
end of 1804, having fallen downstairs on 
his head at the foreign office, he became at 
once ‘totally disqualified for so laborious a 
post,’ and was compelled by ill health to 
resign (Malmesbury Diaries, iv. 337; STan- 
HOPE, Pitt, iv. 235; Colchester Diaries, i. 
531; Auckland Correspondence, iv. 251; Life 
of Wilberforce, iii. 208). After a stay at 
Bath his health was restored, and on 1 July 
1805 he was appointed to the chancellorship 
of the duchy of Lancaster, retaining his seat 
in the cabinet. At the end of October 1805, 
when England was attempting to unite the 
continental powers in a fresh coalition against 
Napoleon, Lord Harrowby was accredited to 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, and 
general directions were given to all the Bri- 
tish ministers‘on the continent to follow his 
instructions, winter having interrupted the 
usual communications with England. He 
was ordered to proceed to’ Berlin, Vienna, 
and St. Petersburg, to negotiate with the 
several courts, and after very great labour 
(CAsTLEREAGH, Memoirs, i. 186) he had suc- 
ceeded in effecting an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Prussia, and in making an ex- 
cellent general impression (AUCKLAND, Cor- 
respondence, iv. 255), when the battle of 
Austerlitz (2 Dec.) put an end to any further 
prosecution of his mission. 

For the first two years after the Duke of 
Portland’s ministry was formed Lord Har- 
rowby was out of office, though its warm 
supporter; but in 1809 he held for a few 
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months the presidency of the board of control, 
and then, resigning that office, remained till 
Perceval’s death a member of the cabinet 
without office. Meantime, on 20 July 1809, 
he had been created Earl of Harrowby and 
Viscount Sandon. He had particularly in- 
terested himself in church questions, publish- 
ing one or two pamphlets on the augmenta- 
tion of benefices, and introducing the bill 
which ultimately passed as the ‘Curates Act’ 
in 1813 (53 Geo. III, c. 149). In 1812 he 
again became a minister—president of the 
council—in Lord Liverpool’s administration, 
and retained that office till August 1827, 
when he retired from office on the formation 
of the Goderich administration, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Portland. When the 
British army had occupied Belgium in 1815, 
the cabinet despatched Lord Harrowby and 
Wellesley-Pole on a special mission to Brus- 
sels to confer with Wellington. They started 
on 5 April, and after meeting both Welling- 
ton and Louis XVIII, reported to Lord 
Castlereagh, and returned about the middle 
of the month (WeLiineron, Supplemental 
Despatches,x.17-31; CastLEREAGH, Memoirs, 
x. 8303; Yonen, Life of Lord Liverpool, ii. 
173). Lord Harrowby had devoted con- 
siderable thought and study to currency 
questions, and accordingly he became chair- 
man of the lords’ committee on the currency 
in 1819, prepared its valuable report, and 
moved the ministerial resolutions on 21 May 
which were founded on it. It was at his 
house in Grosvenor Square that the Cato 
Street conspiracy for the assassination of 
ministers was to have been accomplished by 
Thistlewood and his accomplices in February 
1820, and it was to him that the plot was 
first betrayed. 

Except on questions which were strictly 
questions of party politics, Lord Harrowby’s 
disposition was towards a liberal and re- 
forming legislation, He had given proof of 
this in April 1791, when he avowed himself 
converted by the arguments of Wilberforce 
and Fox in the slave-trade debate of that 
month (Srannorn, Life of Pitt, ii. 88). As 
early as 1812 he was known (CoLCHESTER, 
Diaries, ii. 403) as a supporter of the catholic 
claims, and in 1823 and 1824 he spoke and 
voted in their favour. He also approved the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. On 
the death of Canning, to whom he had 
adhered when Peel and Wellington resigned, 
Harrowby finally retired from office, and 
even refused the prime ministership when 
Goderich resigned in November 1827. Never- 
theless, when reform became a_ practical 
and pressing question, he returned to the 
debates of the House of Lords and to a con- 
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siderable political activity. As early as 
4 Oct. 1831 he declared his opinion in the 
House of Lords that the time for some measure 
of parliamentary reform was come, and even 
indicated the changes which he wouldsupport, 
namely, a generous extension of the franchise 
to wealthy and populous places, and a re- 
duction in the number of small boroughs so 
as to make room for an increased represen- 
tation of the large counties. His speech 
was subsequently corrected and published by 
Roake and Varty (Hansard, 3rd ser. vil. 
1145, viii. 686). During the winter of 1831 
and the spring of 1832 he was active, along 
with Lord Wharncliffe, in endeavouring to 
arrange some compromise between Earl Grey 
and the tory lords, by which a creation of 
fresh peers might be averted. He issued a 
circular letter to various members of the 
House of Lords, and repeatedly met Lord 
Grey (see Correspondence of Earl. Grey and 
Princess Ineven, ii. 330), but he failed to 
obtain any definite terms from either side, 
and met with little but reproaches from both. 
He and those who acted with him were 
known as ‘the waverers’ (Greville Memoirs, 
1st ser. ii, 275; Croker Papers, ii. 156). 
After this time he took little part in politics, 
though for the party funds at the election of 
1834 he subscribed, in spite of his being a 
poor man, a sum of 1,000/. 

Of Lord Harrowby Greville says that his 
manner was pert, rigid, and provoking ; that 
he was crotchety, full of indecision, and an 
alarmist, but exceedingly well-informed, not 
illiberal in his views, and one of the most 
conscientious, disinterested, and unambitious 
statesmen that ever lived; but the very 
openness of view and honesty of temper 
which had led him to try to moderate be- 
tween the two parties in 1831 had earned 
him the enmity of both. Pitt is said shortly 
before he died to have selected Harrowby 
as the fittest person to be his successor; 
but defects of temper diminished his in- 
fluence with his own party, nor were his gifts 
as a speaker sufficiently signal to counter- 
balance them (see StanHoPn, Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington, p. 157 ; but see 
also StanHope’s Life of Pitt, iv. 189). Lord 
Liverpool indeed boldly accused him of having 
‘a wretched mind, or a distempered body 
which operates on his mind’ to an extent 
which disqualified him for business, of being 
interested, and of winning Pitt’s goodopinion 
by mere subserviency (AUCKLAND, Corre- 
spondence, iv. 226); and Lord Grey told the 
Princess Lieven that although he found 
Lord Harrowby an able and agreeable man 
‘as long as he keeps to English, when he 
talks French he bores me, for he is pre- 
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tentious, is a purist in literature, recites 
verses, and has a grating voice, all of which 
are antipathetic to me’ (Correspondence of 
Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, iii. 24, 48; 
cf. Moore’s Memoirs, iv. 39). 

In addition to his high offices of state Lord 
Harrowby wasat different times high steward 
of Tiverton, a commissioner for. building 
churches, a trustee of the British Museum, 
a governor of Charterhouse, and was made 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 16 June 1814, and 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1838. He died at 
Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, on 26 Dec. 1847. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Dudley, 
second earl of Harrowby [q: v.] 

Harrowby married, on 30 July 1795, Lady 
Susan Leveson-Gower, sixth daughter of the 
first Marquisof Stafford, by whom he had four 
sons and five daughters. Greville describes 
her as superior to all the women he had ever 
known, praising her noble, independent cha- 
racter, her sound judgment, vigorous under- 
standing, and brilliant conversation. She 
died on 26 May 1838 (Gent. Mag. 1838, ii. 
106). 


[In addition to the references given in the text 
see Gent. Mag. 1848, pt. i. 198, and Correspon- 
dence of William IV and Earl Grey, i, 437, 464 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1895.] J. A. H. 


RYDER, DUDLEY, second Earn or 
Harrowsy (1798-1882), born at the army 
pay office, Whitehall, London, on 19 May 
1798, was the eldest son of Dudley, first earl 
[q.v.], by his wife, Lady Susan Leveson- 
Gower, sixth daughter of the first Marquis 
of Stafford. He was known until his father’s 
death as Viscount Sandon. At first privately 
educated, he matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1816, and in 1819 secured 
a ‘double-first.’ He graduated B.A. on 
10 Feb. 1820, M.A. on 21 June 1832, and 
was created D.C.L. on 5 July 1848. Among 
his personal friends at Oxford were the four- 
teenth Harl of Derby, Henry Labouchere 
(afterwards Lord Taunton) [q. v.], Lord Os- 
sington, and Lord F. Egerton (afterwards 
Lord Ellesmere). In 1819 he was elected to 
parliament as member for the family borough 
of Tiverton [see RypER, Sir Dupiey], He 
was re-elected in 1820, 1826, and 1830. 

In 1827 Lord Sandon was appointed a 
lord of the admiralty in Lord Liverpool’s 
administration, but resigned next year, be- 
lieving that the Duke of Wellington, who 
then became premier, would oppose catholic 
emancipation. Though a conservative, he 
held, like his father, many liberal opinions. 
He voted for the inquiry into the civil list 
which overturned the Wellington admini- 
stration (1830). But on 18 Dee. in the same 


year he again accepted office under Welling- 
ton as secretary to the India board, and re- 
tained that post till May 1831. At the dis- 
solution in this year Lord Sandon did not 
again contest Tiverton, but, accepting an 
invitation from Liverpool, he was duly re- 
turned, and thus at the age of thirty-three 
became one of the representatives of that 
great commercial town. Its business inte- 
rests largely engrossed his time for eighteen 
years, and made official work difficult. He 
had many memorable contésts for this seat, 
but was always returned by triumphant ma- 
jorities, being re-elected in 1832, 1835, 1837, 
and 1841. He supported the Reform Bill 
“as a measure of peace’ (Address to Liver- 
pool Electors, 1834). 

In 1835, when Sir Robert Peel was prime 
minister, Lord Sandon was appointed com- 
missioner for inquiring into army punish- 
ments, a subject then attracting much atten- 
tion. Again, in the events which led to the 
dissolution of 1841, he took a prominent 
part. The whig ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
to regain its waning popularity, proposed to 
abolish the sliding scale and impose a fixed 
duty on corn, and no longer to prohibit the 
importation of slave-grown sugar. A reso- 
lution to this effect was brought before the 
House of Commons by Lord John Russell; 
but Sandon moved an amendment which, 
being carried, virtually turned out the whig 
government. The general election which 
ensued made Sir Robert Peel prime mini- 
ster (Disranti, Lord G. Bentinck, p. 329). 
Sandon followed Peel in his adoption of 
free-trade principles in 1845, not because he 
was convinced by Peel’s arguments, but 
because he considered that the policy was no 
longer a matter for discussion now that the 
leaders on both sides of the House were 
hostile to protection. He was by tempera- 
ment indisposed to support unreservedly any 
tory dogma. He had already voted, though 
a conservative and strong protestant, for the 
repeal of the Test Acts and for the grant to 
Maynooth; he further, aided by his friend 
Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury), 
was active in supporting philanthropic mea- 
sures, such as the emancipation of negroes, 
and the shortening of work-time in factories. 

When parliament was dissolved in 1847, 
Sandon did not seek re-election. He was 
appointed an ecclesiastical commissioner on 
18 Dec., and on the 26th he succeeded his 
father as second Earl of Harrowby.' In the 
House of Lords his liberal sympathies en- 
abled him in 1852 to act successfully as 
mediator between Lord Derby and the free- 
traders. On 81 March 1855 he became 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 
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Palmerston’s first administration, and was 
sworn of the privy council. From December 
1855 to December 1857 he was lord privy 
seal. He was intimate with Palmerston, 
and supported his foreign policy. During 
the closing episodes of the Crimean war he 
fully shared with his colleagues the con- 
sequent labours and anxieties; but his health 
gave way, and he was forced to resign, his 
services being subsequently recognised by his 
admission to the order of the Garter on 
28 June 1859. The first standing com- 
mittee of the cabinet, consisting of the poli- 
tical heads of the admiralty, war, and colo- 
nial departments, was established at his 
instance, and succeeded in redeeming many 
of the errors and shortcomings which had 
led to disaster in the early stages of the war. 

Harrowby seldom made speeches in the 
House of Lords. Buthe spoke in July 1861 
on behalf of Poland, and again in 1862 of the 
changes effected in Italy. His two most 
important interventions in public affairs were 
in the interests of the established church, to 
which he was earnestly devoted. On the 
first occasion, in 1869, he moved the rejec- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill 
in aspeech of vigour and ability. Secondly, 
in 1880 in connection with the Burials Bill, 


he acted as peacemaker, being the author of | 


the arrangement which was finally adopted. 
Harrowby did good public service as chair- 
man of the Maynooth commission, member 
of the first Oxford University commission, 
of the ritual commission, and of the clerical 
subscription commission; he was also a go- 
vernor of the Charterhouse and of King’s 
College, London, a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Stafford and Gloucester, and was 
much interested in prison reform. 
speaker he was solid, sensible, and reason- 
able, remarkable for independent thought 
and felicity of expression, without attempt- 
ing oratorical display. 

He continued through life that connection 
with literary and scientific pursuits which 
he had commenced at the university. He 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society on 
24 Noy. 1853, and frequently attended its 
meetings, and presided over one of the early 
meetings of the British Association; thus 
maintaining friendly relations with the chief 
scientific men of his time. He was an early 
member of the Geographical and Statistical 
Societies, and lengthened residences at Rome 
in his later years rendered him an acknow- 
ledged judgeand authority on the works of 
the old masters. Being an accomplished 
French and Italian scholar, he cultivated 
relations with the leading men on the conti- 
nent whom he had met in his father’s house 
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in Grosvenor Square when it was the centre 
of the leading diplomatic and official society 
of London. 

As a landlord he was one of the earliest 
promoters of reform and of county agricul- 
tural societies, being a founder of that in 
Staffordshire. Till his eightieth year he was 
the active president of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
pleaded its cause in English and French with 
equal facility and success. 

Lord Harrowby died at Sandon, Stone, 
Staffordshire, on 19 Nov. 1882. 

He married at Berne, in 1823, Lady Fran- 
ces Stuart, fourth daughter of the first Mar- 
quis of Bute, a lady of great beauty and 
attractive character, who died in London 
in 1859. They had two daughters and 
four sons. Dudley Francis Stuart Ryder 
(1831-1900), his eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded to the peerage [see SUPPLEMENT]. 

His portrait by Richmond is at Sandon ; 
it has been engraved, and there is an excel- 
lent copy at High Ashurst, Surrey, belong- 
ing to his second son, the Hon. Henry 
Dudley Ryder, who also has miniatures of 
Lady Harrowby. 


{Notes and Memoranda supplied by the Earl 
of Harrowby ; Documents kindly lent by the 
Hon. H. D. Ryder; a sermon preached in San- 
don Church and a memoir, reprinted from the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, 25 Nov. 1882; Obi- 
tuary notices: Times, 21 Nov. 1882; Morning 
Post, 21 Nov. 1882; Hertfordshire Express, 
26 Nov. 1882; Tablettes Biographiques des 
Hommes du Temps, Paris-Neuilly, 1882; Dod’s 
Peerage; Lists of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
Official Return of Members of Parliament; 
Doyle’s Baronage; Torrens’s Memoirs of Lord 
Melbourne. ] W. B-2. 


RYDER, HENRY (1777-1886), succes- 
sively bishop of Gloucester and of Lichfield 
and Coventry, was the youngest son of 
Nathaniel, first baron Harrowby, of Sandon 
in Staffordshire, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Terrick 

q.v.], bishop of London [see under Rypsr, 
IR Dupiny}]. He was born on 21 July 
1777, and was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. 
in 1798 and D.D. in 1813. In 1800 he was 
ordained by Bishop Cornwallis to the curacy 
of Sandon, the family seat of the Harrowbys; 
in 1801 he was presented by the crown to 
the rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, 
}and in 1805 to the neighbouring vicarage 
| of Claybrook in addition. In his early mini- 
| sterial life Ryder was regarded as a model 
parish priest; at the same time he found 
leisure to read the early fathers and to study 
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critically the sacred text, and mixed freely in 
general society. But he stood aloof from 
the rising evangelical party, of which he 
afterwards became a distinguished adherent. 
When, in 1807, Ryder was called upon to 
preach the sermon at the archdeacon’s visita- 
tion at Leicester, he attacked the principles 
of the evangelicals as being at variance with 
the principles of the church of England. One 
of the most prominent leaders of the party, 
Thomas Robinson [q. v.], vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Leicester, was present. In the following 
year (1808) it fell to Robinson’s lot to preach 
at the archdeacon’s visitation, but he declined 
the opportunity of replying to Ryder. Such 
magnanimity dispelled some of Ryder’s pre- 
judices, which were also mitigated by read- 
ing Richard Cecil’s ‘ Friendly Visit to the 
House of Mourning’ [see Cxcrn, RicHarp]. 
The death of a favourite sister in 1801 and of 
his father in 1803further encouraged a change 
of view, and he was impressed by reading in 
1809 or 1810 John Newton’s ‘ Cardiphonia’ 
and ‘ Letters to a Nobleman.’ Very soon after 
he openly identified himself with the evan- 
gelicals, taking the chair at a Bible Society 
meeting at Leicester in 1811, and preaching 
Robinson’s funeral sermon in 1813. In 1808 
he was made a canon of Windsor, and was as 
zealous and active there as in all his mini- 
sterial spheres. He became ‘lecturer of St. 
George’s,’ and in that capacity delivered 
sermons which made a great sensation. 
George III greatly admired his sermons, 
saying that ‘they reminded him of the di- 
vinity of former days.’ He took pains in 
examining and instructing in religious know- 
ledge the choristers of St. George’s Chapel, 
and strove to influence for good the military 
officers stationed around the court. 

In 1812 Ryder was promoted to the deanery 
of Wells, to the dismay of the old-fashioned 
churchmen there. The discontent was not 
dispelled when he preached in Wells Cathe- 
dral on worldliness and formalism, and when 
he got an evening service introduced into the 
parish church, evening services being then 
regarded as sure signs of ‘methodism.’ He 
was in the habit, too, of preaching at the 
neighbouring churches, especially those of 
Mark and Wedmere, feeling an obligation to 
do so because part of the endowment of his 
deanery came from those places. He was 
also chiefly instrumental in establishing a 
national school, then quite a new institution, 
at Wells. He was now a neighbour of 
Hannah More [{q. vp who had made his 
acquaintance in 1811 at Yoxal Lodge, the 
residence of Thomas Gisborne, the noted 
evangelical, and had been much impressed 
by him. In 18165 Ryder received the offer of 
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the bishopric of Gloucester, vacant by the 
translation of Bishop Huntingford to Here- 
ford. There was much opposition to the ap- 
pointment in high quarters, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, on account of his being ‘ iden- 
tified with a party ;’ but his brother Dudley, 
first earl of Harrowby [q. v.], who was an 
influential member of the administration, 
pressed his claims, and the opposition was 
defeated. Theclergy of the diocese were not 
disposed to welcome him warmly; but the 
prejudices, however, against him soon va- 
nished, partly through his own attractive 
personality, and partly because the clergy 
found that he was a better scholar and 
divine than they had supposed, and that, 
though he was ‘a low churchman,’ he was 
thoroughly loyal to his church. He was a 
vigorous bishop. He rarely preached less 
than twice, often three times, on a Sunday, 
besides a weekly lecture which he held in 
one of the Gloucester churches; and on Sun- 
day afternoons he used to examine and in- 
struct the children in the Gloucester National 
School. In 1818 Hannah More wrote to 
the ‘Christian Observer:’ ‘The bishop of 
Gloucester has been almost the only visitor 
in my sick room. When I saw him he had 
confirmed some thousands, consecrated one 
church and two churchyards, and preached 
nine sermons within ten days.’ He established 
in 1816 the Gloucester Diocesan Society for 
the education of the poor, and the female 
penitentiary owed its existence largely to his 
exertions. Opposition to him as an evan- 
gelical did not entirely cease; at a public 
meeting on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society at Bath in 1818, he was publicly re- 
buked by the archdeacon of Bath (Dr. Thomas) 
for taking the ¢hair. 

In 1824 Ryder was translated to the see 
of Lichfield. Here there was far greater 
scope for his energies. The population was 
very much larger, and the late bishop, Earl 
Cornwallis, had been incapacitated for some 
time from taking active part in diocesan 
work. It was no small advantage to Ryder 
that he was a member of one of the leading 
families in the county. ‘On coming to the 
diocese,’ writes Mr. Beresford, the diocesan 
historian, ‘ he startled everybody by plunging 
into evangelistic work in all directions. . . . 
He worked on the old lines of the church of 
England in his attempt to recover the masses. 
He used the parochial system as the basis of 
his plan, and strove to find room for every- 
body in his parishchurch. After eight years 
of faithful labour, he could point to twenty 
new churches opened and ten in building.’ 
He was largely assisted by his friend, Arch- 
deacon Hodson, with whose aid he organised 
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¢ Church Building Association in the diocese. 
Ryder’s days were shortened by overwork. 
He died at Hastings, where he was buried, 
on 31 March 1836. A monument by Chantrey 
was erected in Lichfield Cathedral, and a 
memorial church, called Bishop Ryder’s 
church, was built in Gosta Green, a populous 
suburb of Birmingham. In 1802 he married 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas March Phillipps 
of Garendon Park, Leicestershire, by whom 
he had ten sons and three daughters. His 
wife and all his children survived him except 
one son, Charles, who was drowned at sea 
in 1825. The seventh son was Sir Alfred 
Phillipps Ryder [q. v.] 

Ryder’s published works consist merely of 
single sermons and episcopal charges. His 
reputation for piety and energy was extra- 
ordinarily but deservedly high. The evan- 
gelicals of course rejoiced in the first bishop 
who was chosen from among their ranks. 
Wilberforce ‘ highly prized and loved Bishop 
Ryder as a prelate after his own heart, who 
united to the zeal of an apostle the most 
amiable and endearing qualities, and the po- 
lished manners of the best society’ (Recollec- 
tionsof William Wilberforce). CharlesSimeon 
‘delighted’ in him; Hannah More is full of 
his praise; a person of a very different type, 


Dr. Samuel Parr, said ‘there is an halo of | 


holiness about that man,’ and left him at his 
death a mourning ring in token of his re- 
spect, though he knew little of him except 
his public acts. It is a curious instance of 
the lax notions about pluralities which then 
prevailed that even so conscientious a man 
as Ryder thought it no shame to hold a 
deanery in commendam with a bishopric from 
1815 to 1831, when ‘from conscientious mo- 
tives’ (as his contemporary biographer puts 
it), he did not resign, but exchanged it with 
Dr. Goodenough for ‘a less lucrative pre- 
bendal stall at Westminster,’ whieh he held 
till his death. 


{Christian Observer, May, August, and Sep- 
tember 1836, and April 1837, containing long 
notices, equivalent to a volume in bulk, by a 
personal friend of Bishop Ryder; Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary, 1837, and Christian Keep- 
sake (same accounts) ; Annual Register, 1836; 
Gent. Mag.. 1836; Diocesan Histories, ‘ Lich- 
field” by W. Beresford; Roberts’s Life of Mrs. 
Hannah More; Recollections of William Wil- 
berforce (Colquhoun) ; Overton’s English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1833).] 

J. H. O. 


RYDER, JOHN, D.D. (1697 ?-1775), 
archbishop of Tuam, son of Dudley Ryder, 
haberdasher, was born at Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, about 1697. His grandfather was 
Dudley Ryder (d. 1683) the ejected rector 
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of Bedworth. He was educated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A.1715, M.A. 1719, D.D. 1741. In 1721 
he became vicar of Nuneaton, and held the 
living till his appointment to the see of 
Killaloe by patent of 30 Jan. 1742. He was 
consecrated in St. Bridget’s, Dublin, on 
21 Feb. Next year he was translated to the 
see of Down and Connor, and was further 
promoted, in March 1752, to be archbishop of 
Tuam and bishop of Ardagh. “His views were 
evangelical and his disposition courteous and 
kindly. His latter years he spent at Nice, 
where he died on 4 Feb. 1775 from the effects 
of a fall from his horse. He was buried on 
6 Feb. in a ground near the shore, purchased 
for protestant burials by the British consul, 
and since washed away by the sea. His 
portrait is at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

His eldest son, John, born at Nuneaton 
in 1728, rector of Templemichael, co. Long- 
ford, prebendary of Tuam (1754), and dean 
of Lismore (1762), died at Nuneaton on 
18 April 1791, and is buried in the parish 
church. 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hibern.; Graduati 
Cantabr. 1823 ; Gent. Mag. 1832,i. 563 ; Mant’s 
Hist. of the Church of Ireland, 1840, ii. 657; 
Colvile’s Worthies of Warwickshire [1870], pp. 
620 sq.] A. G. 

RYDER, JOHN (1814-1885), actor, born 
in the Isle of Thanet on 5 April 1814, had 
obtained in the country some recognition in 
the so-called ‘legitimate drama’ when he 
was engaged by Macready for Drury Lane 
Theatre, at which house he appeared as the 
Duke Frederick in ‘As you like it’on1 Oct. 
1842. He took part in most of Macready’s 
productions, and was (24 April) the original 
King in Sheridan Knowles’s ‘Secretary.’ In 
September 1843 he accompanied Macready 
to America, supporting him, on a second 
visit in 1848, through an arduous and, as 
events proved, dangerous campaign. More 
than once in his ‘Diaries’ Macready ex- 
presses his contentment at his choice of a 
companion, saying that without him he‘ could 
not have got through’ (Reminiscences, ii. 
222). Macready also owns to cutting down 
his parts. On 18 Oct. 1845, at the Princess’s, 
Ryder was Claudius to Macready’s Hamlet. 
On 20 May 1846 he was the original Sir 
Adam Weir in White’s ‘King of the Com- 
mons.’ At the production (22 Nov. 1848) of 
Macready’s abridgment of Taylor’s ‘ Philip 
van Artevelde,’ Ryder was Van den Bosch, 
and at that of Oxenford’s version of Cor- 
neille’s ‘Ariane,’ 28 Jan. 1850, he was 
Cinarus. In the opening performance at 
the Princess’s under the Kean and Keeley 
management, on 28 Sept. 1850, he played 
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Antonioin ‘ Twelfth Night.’ In the character 
of Aymer de la Roche, the grand-master in 
A. R. Slous’s ‘ Templar,’ on 9 Nov. 1850, he 
won favourable recognition, being said to 
look the part magnificently, and act with 
much judgment. After Keeley’s retire- 
ment from management Ryder played, under 
Charles Kean at the same house, Pistol in 
the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’; Hubert in 
‘ King John’ (a great success, more than once 
repeated) ; Macduff, and Buckingham in ‘ King 
Henry VIII ;’ and was the original Colonel 
Boswell in Lovell’s ‘ Trial of Love’ (7 June 
1852). On 9 Oct. 1854 he was the first John 
Dymond in Jerrold’s ‘ Heart of Gold.’ He 
was subsequently seen as Polixenes, Boling- 
broke in ‘ King Richard IT,’ Caliban, Edgar 
in ‘ King Lear,’ Pizarro, William in ‘ King 
Henry V,’ and Bassanio. Upon Kean’s retire- 
ment from the Princess’s, Ryder remained 
under Augustus Harris, sen., creating the 
réles of Giovanni Orseolo in Falconer’s 
‘ Master Passion’ (2 Nov. 1859), an adapta- 
tion of ‘Les Noces Vénitiennes’ of Victor 
Séjour, and Mark Beresford in ‘ Gossip,’ an 
adaptation by T. J. Williams and A. Harris 
of ‘ L’Enfant Terrible’ (25 Dec.), and was, so 
far as England isconcerned, the first Timothy 
Crabstick in Brougham’s‘ Playing with Fire,’ 
28 Sept. 1861. He also played Kent in 
‘Lear,’ and was, 23 Oct., Iago to Fechter’s 
Othello. He subsequently changed parts, 
playing Othello to Fechter’s Iago; played 
Falstaff in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
and Jaques, and was, on 15 Feb. 1862, the 
original Colonel Lambeth in Brougham’s 
‘Angel of Midnight’ (‘L’Ange de Minuit’ 
of Barriére and Plouvier). At Astley’s, re- 
christened the Westminster, he was, 26 Jan. 
1863, David Deans in Boucicault’s ‘ Trial of 
Effie Deans.’ Ryder had previously appeared 
at Drury Lane, 19 Sept. 1862, as the Rajah 
Gholam Bahadoor in Boucicault’s ‘ Relief of 
Lucknow.’ On 12 Sept. 1863 he played an 
original part at the same house in Falconer’s 
‘Nature ’s above Art,’ and on 8 Jan. 1864 
Santoni, a monk, in the‘ Night and Morning’ 
of the same author. On Phelps’s revival of 
‘Manfred,’ he was the Abbot of Saint Mau- 
rice. On 22 Oct., at the Lyceum, under 
Fechter, he was the first Baron d’Alvares in 
the ‘King’s Butterfly,’ an adaptation of 
‘Fanfan la Tulipe.’ Don Salluste in ‘Ruy 
Blas’ followed at the same house, and on 
11 Nov. 1867, in consequence of the sudden 
illness of Fechter, he played the last four 
acts of ‘Hamlet. At Drury Lane he was, 
on 30 March 1869, the original Javert in 
Bayle Bernard’s ‘Man with two Lives’(‘Les 
Misérables’). In Burnand’s ‘Turn of the 


Tide’ (Queen’s, 29 May), he was the first | 


Doctor Mortimer. At the Queen’s he was, 
on 10 Dec., the original Sir Norwold in Bur- 
nand’s ‘Morden Grange.’ In Tom Taylor's 
“Twixt Axe and Crown,’ 22 Jan. 1870, he 
was the first Simon Renard, and on 10 April 
1871 the first Raoul de Gaucourt in Taylor's 
‘Joan of Arc,’ his son William, who was for 
a short time on the London stage, playing 
the Count de la Trémouille. Iachimo in 
‘Cymbeline’ and Virginius were played at 
the Queen’s, and on 8 July 1872 he was the 
first Creon in Wills’s ‘Medea in Corinth.’ 
In Sir Charles Young’s ‘ Montcalm,’ 28 Sept., 
he was the first Chevalier Malcorne, and at 
the same house played the original Ireton in 
Bate Richard’s ‘Cromwell,’ 21 Dec. ; Master 
Walter in ‘The Hunchback’ followed. On 
15 Dec. 1874, at the Lyceum, he was Friar 
Jiawrence, and in April 1875, at the Gaiety, 
Leonato in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” He 
played for a benefit Banquo at Drury Lane, 
12 Nov. 182, and on 6 Oct. of the same year 
was, at the Adelphi, the original Colonel 
Wynter in ‘In the Ranks,’ by Sims and 
Pettitt. This part he was compelled by ill- 
ness to relinquish. He died, in poverty it 
is said, on 27 March 1885. 

Tall, well built, and with a powerful voice, 
Ryder was a serviceable actor in secondary 
parts. Friar Lawrence and Hubert were 
his best characters. He was a good stage- 
manager and a competent instructor. 
Among many pupils whom he trained and 
brought on the stage were Stella Colas and 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson [q.v.] An excel- 
lent portrait of Ryder, from a photograph, 
appears in Pascoe’s ‘ Dramatic List.’ 

[Personal recollections; Pascoe’s Dramatic 
List ; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard ; Cole’s Life 
and Timesof Charles Kean; Macready’s Reminis- 
cences, ed. Pollock; Coleman’s Players and Play- 
wrights ; Stirling’s Drury Lane; Sunday Times, 
various years; Era Almanac, various years; Era 
Newspaper, 28 March 1885; Pemberton’s Life 
and Writings of T, W. Robertson.] J. K. 


RYDER, RICHARD (1766-1832), poli- 
tician, second son of Nathaniel Ryder, first 
baron Harrowby [see Ryprr, Str Dupuy], 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of 
Richard Terrick [q. v.], bishop of London, 
was born 5 July 1766. Dudley Ryder, first 
earl of Harrowby [q. v.] and Henry Ryder 
[q. v.] were his brothers. After being edu- 
cated at Harrow, he proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. 
in 1787. He was admitted a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 9 Feb. 1788, and was called to the 
bar, 19 Noy. 1791. Having entered parlia- 
ment in February 1795, at a by-election, for 
Tiverton, where his family had considerable 
influence, he retained the seat for thirty-five 
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years, retiring at the dissolution in 1830. 
He was appointed second justice of the great 
sessions for the counties of Carmarthen, Car- 
digan, and Pembroke, in July 1804, and con- 
tinued to act as a Welsh judge until 1807. 
He also took office under the Duke of Port- 
land as a lord-commissioner of the treasury, 
16 Sept. 1807. He was sworn in a member 
of the privy council, 25 Nov. 1807, and pro- 
moted to be judge-advocate-general, 4 Dec. 
following. In the ministry of Spencer 
Perceval [q. v.], from 1 Nov. 1809 to June 
1812, he was secretary of state for the home 
department, and was ex officio a commis- 
sioner of the board of control for the affairs 
of India. He proved himself a useful speaker 
in defence of ministerial measures. He was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1812, 
and served as treasurer in 1819. For many 
years he held, too, the lucrative appointment 
of registrar of the consistory court. He died 
at his seat, Westbrook Hay, Hertfordshire, 
18 Sept. 1882. He married, 1 Aug. 1799, 
Frederica, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Skynner, knt., lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer; she died 8 Aug. 1821. By her 
Ryder left anonly surviving daughter, Susan. 


{Foster’s Peerage; Parliamentary Returns ; 


Gent. Mag.; Royal Kalendar; Haydn’s Book of | 


Dignities.] W. R. W. 


RYDER, THOMAS (1735-1790), actor, 
son of a printer named Darley, by some sup- 
posed to have been an Irishman, is believed 
to have been born in Nottingham in 1735, 
and brought up to his father’s occupation, 
which he quitted for the stage. After some 
practice in the country, notably in York, 
he appeared on 7 Dec. 1757 at Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, then under the management 
of Thomas Sheridan [q. v.], playing Captain 
Plume in Farquhar’s‘ Recruiting Officer’ to 
the Captain Brazen of Foote. He sprang into 
immediate favour. Hitchcock, the historian 
of the Irish stage, says: ‘ Mr. Ryder, whose 
merit, even at this early period, was univer- 
sally acknowledged, proved of infinite service 
to the cause. As few ever deserved public 
favour more, so have none enjoyed it longer 
than this excellent comedian’ (Irish Stage, 
ii. 23). After the failure of Sheridan, Ryder 
remained under his successor, Brown, sup- 
porting Mrs. Abington as Sir Harry in‘ High 
Life below Stairs’ and in other parts. Under 
Henry Mossop [q. v.] he played at the same 
house in 1764 Tressel in ‘ King Richard III,’ 
Scapin, Lord Aimworth in ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ 
and Rimenes in the opera of ‘ Artaxerxes.’ 
During five years Ryder then conducted a 
company through Kilkenny, Waterford, Sligo, 


Galway, Derry, and Belfast, reopening at | 
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Smock Alley Theatre as Sir John Restless in 
‘All in the Wrong,’ and temporarily bring- 
ing back prosperity to the management. 
Lionel in the opera so named, Cymon in a 
dramatic romance so named, and attributed 
to Garrick, and the Copper Captain followed. 
During the slack season Ryder performed at 
Ranelagh Gardens (Dublin). He had married 
before the season of 1771-2, when Mrs. Ryder 
was seen as Clementina, Constance in‘ King 
John,’ Lady Macbeth, and other characters. 
She is said by Hitchcock to have been the 
original Grecian Daughter in Ireland. 

In the autumn of 1772, Mossop having 
retiredruined, Ryderstepped into the manage- 
ment of Smock Alley Theatre, and opened 
in September with ‘She would and she 
would not,’ in which he played for the first 
time Trappanti. He was then declared to 
be the most general actor living for tragedy, 
comedy, opera, and farce. 

Ryder remained in management in Dublin 
with varying success, though generally, like 
most Irish managers, with a downward ten- 
dency, until 1782. A prize in a lottery helped 
him at the outset. When a formidable oppo- 
sition began at the Fishamble Street Theatre, 
he encountered it by causing to be taken 
down inshorthand the words of the ‘Duenna,’ 
which his opponents were mounting at great 
expense, producing it with the title of the 
‘Governess,’ and himself playing Isaac, re- 
named Enoch. A prosecution ensued, but was 
unsuccessful. He now, spurred on by his wife, 
launched out into great expense, keeping 
horses, carriages, and a country house, as well 
as a town house, costing him 4,000/., and 
known as ‘ Ryder’s Folly.’ This he sold un- 
finished for 6007. He also started as printer, 
editing, after the fashion of Garrick, the plays 
in which he appeared, printing them and pub- 
lishing a tri-weekly theatrical paper. After 
trying in vain to manage both houses, Crow 
Street and Smock Alley, and engaging at 
high terms actors such as the Barrys, Sheri- 
dan, Foote, Henderson, Dodd, Palmer, Red- 
dish, and Mrs. Abington, he yielded up Crow 
Street to Daly, to whose better fortune he 
succumbed, resigning management in 1782, 
and becoming a member of Daly’s company. 

On 25 Oct. 1787, at Covent Garden as Sir 
John Brute in the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ he made 
his first appearance in England. His début 
was not a conspicuous success. He had been 
overpuffed, and Edwin, a better actor than 
he, held possession of many of his best parts, 
During his first season he repeated, however, 


| many favourite characters, and was seen as 
' Sir John Restless, Scapin, Ben in ‘ Love for 


Love,’ Falstaff in ‘ First Part of Henry IV’ 
and ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Crispin in 
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the ‘ Anatomist,’ Lissardo in the ‘ Wonder,’ 
Colonel Feignwell in ‘A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,’ Hob in ‘Hob in the Well, Trim in 
the ‘Funeral,’ Tom in the ‘Conscious Lovers,’ 
Lady Pentweazle in ‘Lady Pentweazle in 
Town,’ General Savage in the ‘School for 
Wives,’ Drunken Colonel in the ‘ Intriguing 
~ Chambermaid,’ Captain Ironside in the 
‘Brothers, Sir Harry’s Servant in ‘High 
Life below Stairs,’ Lovegold in the ‘ Miser,’ 
and played an original part, unnamed, in 
‘Bonds without Judgment,’ attributed to 
Topham, and Sebastian in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘Midnight Hour,’ on 22 May1787. These parts 
indicate to some extent what must have been 
his Dublin répertoire, where, however, he also 
sehte Richard III, Serub,Macheath, Wolsey, 

ierre, and other parts. At Covent Garden, 
with one summer visit to the Haymarket, he 
remained until his death. He was seen as 
Iago, Duretéte in the ‘Inconstant,’ Heartwell 
in the ‘Old Bachelor,’ Bailif in the ‘Good- 
natured Man,’ Shylock, Beau Clincher, 
Peachum, Don Jerome in the ‘Duenna,’ Lopez 
in ‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,’ Old Hardcastle, Major 
Benbow in the ‘ Flitch of Bacon,’ Leon, Sir 
Tunbelly Clumsy in the ‘Man of Quality,’ 
Darby in the ‘Poor Soldier,’ with other 
characters; and at the Haymarket, where 
he made as Shylock his first appearance on 
22 June 1790, as Sidney, an original charac- 
ter in a farce called ‘Try Again,’ Don Lopez, 
an. original part in Scawen’s two-act opera, 
‘New -Spain, or Love in Mexico, and the 
Marquis de Champlain (also original) in 
O’Keeffe’s ‘Basket Maker.’ The principal ori- 
ginal parts he played at Covent Garden were 
Carty in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Tantarara Rogues All’ 
on 1 March 1768, Duke Murcia in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Child of Nature’ on 28 Nov., and 
Hector in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Pharo Table,’ on 4 April 
1789. 

On 19 Nov. 1790 he played Old Groveby 
in the ‘ Maid of the Oaks.’ A week later 
(26 Nov. 1790) he died at Sandymount, 
Dublin, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Drumcondra. Portraits of Ryder, painted by 
Martin (afterwards Sir Martin) Archer Shee 
and 8. Harding, were engraved respectively 
by J. Ford and W. Gardiner (BRoMLEY). 

Ryder was a diligent and versatile actor, 
seen at his best in low comedy, in which, 
however, he had in England to sustain for- 
midable rivalry. Two daughters were for a 
short time on the stage at Covent Garden, 
appearing respectively, Miss Ryder as Esti- 
fania and Miss R. Ryder as Leonora to their 
father’s Leon in ‘Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,’ on 16 April 1790. _Ryder’s son, who 
was in the army, was killed in 1796 in a 
duel. 


Ryder was responsible fortwo plays: ‘Like 
Master Like Man,’ a farce, 12mo, Dublin, 
1770; this is simply a reduction to two 
acts of Vanbrugh’s ‘ Mistake,’ itself derived 
from ‘Le Dépit Amoureux,’ and was doubt- 
less played in Dublin and brought over to 
England by Reddish, who played it at Drury 
Lane on 12 April 1768; it was revived at 
Drury Lane on 30 March 1778. His second 
piece, ‘Such Things have been,’ a two-act 
comedy taken from Jackman’s ‘ Man of Parts,’ 
was played by Ryder for his benefit at Covent 
Garden on 31 March 1789, and was printed. 

[Hitchcock’s Irish Stage; Genest’s Account 
of the English Stage; The Thespian Dictionary ; 
Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror, the account in which 
is copied into the Biographia Dramatica; Wil- 
kinson’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee; 
Georgian Era, and History of the Dublin Stage, 
1870.] Jaks 


RYDER, THOMAS (1746-1810), en- 
graver, born in 1746, was a pupil of James 
Basire [see under Basrre, Isaac], and 
during his apprenticeship exhibited draw- 
ings with the Free Society in 1766 and 
1767. He was also one of the first students 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. Ryder 
engraved a few plates in the line manner, of 
which the most important are ‘The Poli- 
tician’ (a portrait of Benjamin Franklin), 
after S. Elmer, 1782; and ‘ Vortigern and 
Rowena,’ after A. Kauffman, 1802; but he is 
best known by his works in stipple, which are 
among the finest of their class. These include 
‘The Last Supper,’ after Benjamin West; 
‘The Murder of James I of Scotland,’ after 
Opie; ‘Prudence and Beauty,’ after A. Kauff- 
man; nine of the plates to the large edition 
of Boydell’s ‘Shakspeare ;’ and others from 
designs by Bigg, Bunbury, Cipriani, Cosway, 
Ryley, and Shelley. Ryder also engraved 
portraits of Mrs. Damer, after Kauffman ; 
Henry Bunbury, after Lawrence; Sir Wil- 
liam Watson, M.D., after Abbot ; and Maria 
Linley, after Westall. His plates are usually 
printed in brown ink and occasionally in 
colours. He had a son of the same christian 
name who was also an engraver, and to- 
gether they executed the whole-length por- 
trait of Queen Charlotte, after Beechey, 
prefixed to the second volume of Boydell’s 
‘Shakspeare.’ Ryder died in 1810. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Dodd’s Memoirs 
of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
33404); Free Society Catalogues. ] 

F. M. O’D. 


RYDER or RITHER, Srr WILLIAM 
(1544 P-1611), lord mayor of London, born 
about 1544, was grandson of Thomas Ry- 
ther of Lynstead in Kent, and son of Thomas 
Ryther or Ryder of Mucklestone, Stafford- 
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shire, to which county his mother belonged, 
her maiden name being Poole. The family were 
descended from Sir William Ryther of Ry- 


ther in the county of York. In 1564, while- 


serving an apprenticeship to Thomas Burdet, 
he noticed, according to Stow, in an Italian 


merchant’s shop a pair of knitted worsted | 


stockings from Mantua, and, having borrowed 
them, he made a pair exactly like, and 
presented them to the Earl of Pembroke, 
These were, Stow says, the first stockings 
knit in England of woollen yarn. He even- 
tually set up in business, joined the Company 
of Haberdashers, and became one of the 
most prosperous London merchants. He was 
elected alderman of Bridge-without on 
8 July 1590 (Repertory 22, fol. 2906) and 
of Cornhill on 11 Feb. 1594 (2b. 23, fol. 
353 6). He served the office of sheriff in 
1591. 

Ryder was elected lord mayor in 1600. 
He kept his mayoralty in Walbrook, his 
house adjoining St. Stephen’s Church. On 
13 Noy. the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, 
attended by five hundred of the principal 
citizens on horseback, and ‘ sumptuously ap- 
pareled in velvet with golden chains,’ met 
the queen at Chelsea, and accompanied her 
to Westminster. 

Ryder’s loyalty to the queen triumphantly 
stood a severe test in February 1601, during 
the rebellion of the Earl of Essex. It was ru- 
moured (though, as the event proved, falsely) 
that the earl might safely count on the affec- 
tion of the citizens, and that out of twenty- 
four aldermen, twenty or twenty-one would 
probably declare themselves his adherents. 
On Sunday, 8 Feb., the mayor, sheriffs, and 
aldermen attended service at St. Paul’s. A 
messenger hurriedly entered with Hssex’s 
friends, the Earls of Rutland and Southamp- 
ton, and a body of Essex’s supporters armed 
with rapiers marched through the city and 
appealed to the citizens to join them [see 
DrvERevx, Ropert, second Hart or Essex]. 
When the earl halted his small force in 
Gracechurch Street, the lord mayor appeared 
on horseback, and Essex demanded to speak 
with him. This Ryder declined to do, but, 
retiring, drew up again with his followers 
at the stocks. Essex rode by, and Ryder 
sent a messenger begging him to come to 
his house, and pledging his word that no 
violence should be offered him. Essex re- 
torted that the mayor meant to betray him. 
On the apprehension of the rebels, six were 
lodged in the mayor’s house. Next day 
Elizabeth sent grateful acknowledgments for 
the loyalty of the mayor and citizens. Ryder 
received the honour of knighthood. 

On the accession of James I in 1603, Ry- 


der’s services received full recognition in his 
appointment as ‘collector-general’ of his 
majesty’s ‘customs inwards.’ On the cap- 
ture of the Spanish ‘caricke,’ the St. Valen- 
tine of Lisbon, and other prizes, a commis- 
sion, with Sir William as treasurer, was 
appointed to superintend the sale of the 
cargo, which comprised large quantities of 
indigo, pepper, cinnamon, rice, ginger, calico, 
silk, and pearls. In 1605 Ryder was in con- 
ference with the lord chancellor ‘about the 
customs on kersies.’ In 1606 he was appointed 
collector of ‘toll, tonnage, and poundage in 
London for life,’ the impost on sea-coal being 
included. This formed a profitable source of 
income, and the coal duties are mentioned in 
his will. His name and that of Sir Thomas 
Lake, his son-in-law, appear as ‘farmers of 
the impost on sugars,’ a tax which supplied 
the queen’s purse; and the same persons, with 
others, figure in various transactions as ‘ con- 
tractors for rectories and chantry lands.’ 

From 1600 to 1605 Sir William was pre- 
sident of Bridewell and Bethlehem hospitals 
ne History of Bridewell, p. 124). 

n 1610 he built a chancel for Leyton parish 
church, having inherited the manor and 
lordship of Leyton, Essex, from his brother 
Edward, who died in 1609. His arms appear 
on a partially defaced monument in Leyton 
church, in conjunction with the arms of the 
Stone family, to which his wife belonged. 

Ryder died at Leyton on 30 Aug. 1611, 
according to one authority; but the- parish 
registers of St. Olave, Hart Street, contain 
the following entry under 19 Nov. 1611: 
‘Sir William Rider, diing at Leyton, had 
his funeralle solemnized in our church, the 
hearss being brought from Clothworkers’ 
Alall.’ 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Stone of Holme in Norfolk, by whom he had 
a son Ferdinando, who predeceased him in 
1603, and two daughters, Mary and Susan. 
Mary married Sir Thomas Lake [q. v.] of 
Canons, Middlesex, and was the ancestress of 
the Viscounts Lake; Susan became the third 
wife of Sir Thomas Cesar [q. v.], baron of the 
exchequer. 

Ryder’s will, dated November 1610, was 
proved on 2 Dec. 1614 (Lawe 119). He left 
bequests to ‘Christe Churche Hospitall,’ to 
the prisoners in Ludgate, Newgate, and each 
of the compters, for the benefit of Drayton 
school in Shropshire, and to the poor of Low 
Leyton and of Mucklestone, where he was 
born. Among his estates he enumerates 
lands in Greenwich, Stepney, Leyton, Great 
Dunmow, and Eythorne Manor in Kent. 
The daughters disputed the terms of the 
will; though Sir William had obviously in- 
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tended to divide his property equally, ‘as if 
there went but a payer of cheers betwene 
them.’ 


[Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, p. 188; Genea- 
logist, new ser. v. 47; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1601-18; lLysons’s Environs of London, 
iv. 160-1; Strype’s Stow, 1755, ii. 229, 279, 
777, 779 ; Coll. Top. et Gen. ii. 316; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. i. 268-9; Morant’s Essex, i. 
23; Lodge’s Memoir of the Cesar Family, p. 
39; Whitaker’s Loidis and Elmete, 1816, p. 166; 
Surrey Arch. Coll. iii. 374-5; Povah’s Annals 
of St. Olave, Hart Street, pp. 181-2; Maitland’s 
Hist. of London, 1760, i. 280-1; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 5752 ff. 69, 118, 122-4, 126, 134, 
140, 5755 f. 60, 5843 f. 451.] C. W_x. 


RYE, EDWARD CALDWELL (1832- 
1885), entomologist, eldest son of Edward 
Rye, a London solicitor of Norfolk descent, 
was born at Golden Square on 10 April 1832. 
His sister, Miss M.S. Rye, was well known in 
connection with female pauper emigration ; 
and his brother, Mr. Walter Rye, wrote vol- 
uminously on Norfolk antiquities. Originally 
intended to succeed to his father’s business, 
Edward was educated at King’s College 
School, but, tiring of routine work, he de- 
voted his life to the study of natural history, 
and especially of entomology. He made 
valuable collections of the English coleop- 
tera (to the list of which he added very 
many species). He was the author of a 
useful work on ‘British Beetles’ (1866), 
was co-editor of the ‘Entomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine,’ and for several years was editor 
of the ‘ Zoological Record.’ Later in life he 
became librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society and was a constant contributor to 
. the ‘Field, and for some years honorary 
secretary of the geographical section of the 
British Association. He died of smallpox 
on 7 Feb. 1885, in his fifty-third year. 
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He married the daughter of G. R. Water- 
house, F.R.S., of the British Museum, the 
writer on mammalia. 


[Private information.] 


RYERSON, EGERTON (1803-1882), 
founder of the school system of Ontario, 
born at Charlotteville, Upper Canada, on 
21 March 1803, was the youngest of the six 
sons of Colonel Joseph Ryerson (1761-1854), 
and his wife Mehetabel Stickney. The 
father, who was born at Paterson, New 
Jersey, suffered as a loyalist during the 
American war of independence. After the 
peace he settled near Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick; thence he removed in 1799 to Port 
Ryerse, near Long Point, co. Norfolk, Upper 
Canada, and took an active part in the war 
of 1812-14 against the United States. He 
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died in 1854 (see Rymrson, The American 
Loyalists, ii. 257). Egerton was educated 
at the district grammar school, and then 
worked on his father’s farm. In 1821 he 
joined the methodist church against the 
wishes of his father, who gave him the option 
of leaving his house or renouncing his metho- 
dist principles. Adopting the former alter- 
native, Ryerson became an assistant teacher 
in the London district grammar school, 
Ontario. Two years later he returned home 
at his father’s request, and again took to 
farming ; he continued his studies, however, 
and at the age of twenty-one was admitted 
a minister of the methodist church, and 
assigned to the Niagara circuit. Thence he 
was transferred to the Yonge-street circuit, 
including York, as Toronto was then called, 
In 1826 he made his first. appearance as an 
author by publishing a reply to archdeacon 
(afterwards bishop) Strachan’s strictures on 
the dissenters {see Srracuan, Joun, 1778- 
1867}. In 1829 he started at York the 
‘Christian Guardian,’ of which he was ap- 
pointed editor. In 1833 he was sent as a 
delegate to the Wesleyan conference in 
England, and succeeded in bringing about a 
union between it and the methodist episcopal 
church in Canada. 

In 1835 Ryerson again visited England to 
enlist support for the establishment of a 
methodist academy in Canada. The scheme 
resulted in the erection of Victoria College, 
Coburg, Ontario; and Ryerson was appointed 
first president of the college upon its incor- 
poration in 1841. During this visit he wrote 
several letters to the ‘Times’ to counteract 
the support Hume and Roebuck were giving 
to William Lyon Mackenzie [q. v.], whose 
reform principles Ryerson disliked. On the 
same occasion he supplied Mr. Gladstone, 
then under-secretary of state tor war and 
the colonies, with materials for his reply to 
Hume’s attack on the government with refe- 
rence to Charles Duncombe’s petition. Dur- 
ing Lord Durham’s mission to Canada [see 
Lamston, Joun Grorce] Ryerson was fre- 
quently called upon to advise the govern- 
ment, and furnished some of the data for 
Durham’s report. Similarly he supported 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe[q. v. ]against 
the reform party, and published a defence of 
the governor. { 

In 1844 Ryerson was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools in Upper Canada, and he 
at once set to work to remodel the existing 
system of education. He travelled through 
the United States, England, and the continent 
of Europe to study educational methods, and 
on his return published an elaborate report of 
his results (Montreal, 1847), His ideas were 
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approved by a majority of the legislature of 
the province, and a school bill which he 
drafted became law in 1846. Three years 
later the Baldwin-Lafontaine administration 
passed another act making radical alterations 
in Ryerson’s scheme ; but owing to Ryerson’s 
representations the governor suspended the 
working of the act, and, in conjunction with 
Baldwin, Ryerson drafted a measure which 
retained the chief features of the 1846 act, 
and became law in 1850. Public education 
in Ontario is still directed on the lines there 
laid down. In 1853 he induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law revising the Grammar 
School Act, and he drafted the Education 
Bill of 1860. In 1854 he severed his con- 
nection with the Wesleyan methodist body, 
publishing his reasons in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Scriptural Rights of the Members of Christ’s 
Visible Church’ (Toronto, 1854, 8vo). In 
1855 he established meteorological stations 
in connection with the county grammar 
schools throughout the province. He was 
created LL.D. by Middletown University in 
1842, and D.D. by Victoria College in 1866. 
In 1876 he resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of schools; the office was abolished 
and its functions transferred to the minister 
of education. 
19 Feb. 1882, and was buried in Mount 
Pleasant cemetery. A statue with an in- 
scription to his memory was unveiled in the 
grounds ofthe education department, Toronto, 
in 1889. 

Ryerson was twice married, first, in 1828, 
to a daughter of John Aikman of Barton 
township, who died without issue in 1832 ; 
and, secondly, in 1833, to a daughter of J. R. 
Armstrong of Toronto, who with a son, 
Egerton, and a daughter, Mrs. Harris, sur- 
vived him. 

Ryerson’s chief works were: 1. ‘The 
Loyalists of America and their Times,’ 2 
vols., Toronto, 1880, 8vo; containing much 
historical information (ef. Times, 31 Jan. 1882). 
2. ‘The Story of my Life,’ Toronto, 1884,8vo0, 
completed and edited by J.G. Hodgins. He 
also contributed ‘ First Lessons in Christian 
Morals’ and ‘ First Lessons on Agriculture ’ 
to the Canadian Series of School Books, 
1867, &c.; edited ‘The Journal of Educa- 
tion ['Toronto]’ from 1848 to 1876, and pub- 
lished numerous tracts, letters, and reports 
in reference especially to the clergy reserve 
and education questions. 

His eldest brother, WitLtIam RyErson 
(1791-1882), born near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, took an active part in the war 
of 1812-14; on its outbreak he received a 
commission as lieutenant in the 18th Nor- 
folk regiment of Canadian militia, was pre- 
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sent at the capture of Detroit on 21 Aug. 
1812, and carried the despatches announcing 
the event at headquarters; he was incapaci- 
tated for several years by a wound received 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. In 1819 he 
entered the ministry of the methodist church, 
and in 1831 was sent to England as a dele- 
gate to conference. There he met Edward 
Irving, and became a convert to his views; 
on his return to Canada he established the 
catholic apostolic church in that country, 
and acted as its head until 1872. He was 
thrice married, and left a numerous family. 
He died at his son’s residence, 317 Church 
Street, Toronto, on 19 Dec. 1882 (Toronto 
Globe, 21 Dec. 1882). 


[Story of my Life, ed. Hodgins, Toronto, 
1884; Hodgins’s Ryerson Memorial Volume, 
1889; Toronto Globe, 20 and 23 Feb. 1882; 
Richardson’s Eight Years in Canada; Appleton’s 
Cycl. of American Biography; McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia (Supplement); Allibone’s 
Dict. English Lit.] ALcKP. 


RYGGE, RIGGE, or RUGGE, ROBERT 
d. 1410), chancellor of the university of 
xford, was a native of Devonshire, and 
possibly a relative of Thomas de Bitton, 
bishop of Exeter. He was elected fellow of 
Exeter College in 1362, and held that posi- 
tion till the autumn of 1372. Afterwards 
he was a fellow of Merton College, and was 
bursar in 1374-5. He may be the Robent 
Rygge who was going abroad in the suite of 
Sir John de la Pole in March 1378 (Naprur, 
Swyncombe and Ewelme, p. 268). In March 
1881 he had license, with other clerks, to 
alienate in mortmain to Merton College cer- 
tain lands at Bushey, Hertfordshire (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Richard II, pp. 608,611). Rygge was 
a secular priest, and had graduated as B.D. 
before 22 Sept. 1378 (Boass, p. lix), and as 
D.D. before the date of the condemnation 
of Wiclif by William of Berton [q. v.], 
probably in 1379-80 (cf. English Hist. Re- 
view, v. 829-80). As a member of Merton 
College, Rygge would naturally be inclined 
in favour of the Wiclifites ; and his accession 
as chancellor of the university, on 30 May 
1881,probably marked the temporary ascen- 
dency of the reformer’s party (cf. MattHEw, 
English Works of Wychf hitherto unprinted, 
Introd. p. xxv). 

In the spring of 1382 doctrinal questions 
at Oxford came toa head. Rygge, in effect 
if not openly, favoured Wiclif’s followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford [q. v.] and Philip Rep- 
ington (q.v.], and supported them against the 
Carmelite, Peter Stokes [q.v.] Eventually 
he appointed Hereford to preach the sermon 
at St. Frideswide’s on Ascension day, 15 May. 
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On 30 May Archbishop Courtenay wrote to 
Rygge rebuking him for hisfavourto Hereford 
and opposition to Stokes. But the chancellor 
nevertheless continued his former course of 
action, because Stokes’s conduct was con- 
trary to the privileges of the university. 
He even assembled armed men for the inti- 
midation of his opponents, and appointed 
Repington to preach the university sermon 
at the feast of Corpus Christi (5 June). 
Stokes had presented the archbishop’s letter 
on 4 June, but Rygge did not publish it till 
two days later; and Stokes, on reporting 
the matter to the archbishop, announced that 
he dare not for his life proceed any further. 
Rygge himself went to London immediately, 
and was present in the council at Blackfriars 
on 12 June. He was severely rebuked for 
his conduct, but nevertheless signed the de- 
crees of the council. A fresh mandate was 
at the same time issued, forbidding him to 
molest the archbishop’s supporters, or to 
permit any further teaching of false doctrine. 
Rygge declared that he dared not publish 
this order at Oxford, but under pressure 
from the royal council published it, amid 
great excitement,on 15 June. However, he 
still held out so far as to suspend Henry 
Crump [q. v.}: for attacking the lollards, and 
was in consequence summoned once more to 
London. A royal writ dated 13 July or- 
dered Rygge to proceed against Wiclif’s 
followers, and send all the writings of 
Wiclif and Hereford to the archbishop. A 
second writ on the same day cancelled the 
suspension of Crump, and directed Rygge to 
abstain from molesting Crump, Stokes, or 
Stephen Patrington [q. v.] Rygge after 
this gave way, and abandoned the Wiclifites. 
When in November the convocation of Can- 
terbury met at Oxford, Rygge, as chancellor, 
preached at St. Frideswide’s on the text ‘Con- 
gregati sunt in valle benedictionis.’ On 
25 Nov., acting no doubt in defence of uni- 
versity privileges, he accused Crump and 
Stokes before the convocation of heresy. But 
they declared that what they had done was 
‘causa exercitii et doctrine’ in the schools, 
and with some difficulty they were recon- 
ciled to the university (WILKINS, Coneilia, 
iii. 172). : 

In 1884 Rygge obtained the exemption of 
the colleges from the payment of tenths. In 
1886 he was one of the commissioners for 
settling the dispute at Oriel College about the 
election of a provost. In the same year he 
expelled Robert Lytham of Merton College 
from the university for disturbing the peace 
of the town (Roerrs, History of Prices, ii. 
667). Hehad been ordered in 1385 to prohibit 
the quarrels of north and south, and in 1388 
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was deposed from his office as chancellor by 
authority of parliament for having failed to 

reserve the peace (Woon, Hist. and Antiq. 
1. 516, 519; Apam oF Usk, p. 7; Lyvs, p. 
308). Nevertheless he was again chancellor 
in 1391, but held the office only one year. 
On 16 Feb. 1395 he was appointed canon 
of Exeter and archdeacon of Barnstaple. 
He was one of the doctors appointed in 1898 
to consider the letter of the university of 
Paris on the schism. In 1400 he resigned 
his archdeaconry, and on 30 Jan. was ap- 
pointed chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. He 
was vicar-general for Edmund de Stafford, 
bishop of Exeter, on 27 Sept. 1400, and in 
April 1404 was the bishop’s proctor in con- 
vocation. He died in the spring of 1410 
before 10 April, which was the date when 
his successor at Exeter was collated. Pre- 
viously to 1392 Rygge had endowed a chest 
for loans to poor scholars at Exeter College, 
and at his death bequeathed some books to 
the college (Boasts, p. 11). 

[Fasciculi Zizaniorum (Rolls Ser.) ; Knighton 
ap. Seriptores Decem, col. 2705; Brodrick’s 
Memorials of Merton; Boase’s Register of Exeter 
College (these two in Oxf. Hist. Soc.); Register 
of Bishop Stafford, ed. Hingeston Randolph, pp. 
166, 311; Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist, Univ. Oxford ; 
Wood’s History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford, i. 492, 499, 504, 610, 516, 519, 534, 
and Fasti, pp. 30-8; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. 
Angl. i. 406, 418.] take 


RYLAND, HERMAN WITSIUS (1760- 
1838), Canadian statesman, born at North- 
ampton in 1760, was younger son of John 
Collett Ryland [q. v.] and brother of John 
Ryland (1753-1825) [q. v.]. He was edu- 
cated for the army, and in 1781 was assis- 
tant deputy-paymaster-general to the forces 
under Burgoyne and Cornwallis in America, 
rendering important service at New York 
prior to its final evacuation in 1782. He 
returned to England with Sir Guy Carleton 
(afterwards first Lord Dorchester) [q. v.], 
who had negotiated the peace. In 1793 
Lord Dorchester, being appointed governor- 
in-chief of British North America, took Ry- 
land with him to Canada as his civil secre- 
tary; and thenceforward for many years 
Ryland’s influence on the administration of 
affairs in Lower Canada was paramount. He 
was continued as secretary by Dorchester’s 
successor, General Robert Prescott [q. v.], 
in 1797, and again (after serving with Sir 
Robert Miles, the lieutenant-governor) by 
Sir James Craig on 22 Oct. 1807. To Craig 
he seems to have been chiefly attached. He 
became also clerk of the executive council, 
clerk of the crown in chancery, and treasurer 
for the jesuits’ estates; and he received a 
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pension in respect of his services prior to 
1804. 

Ryland, a somewhat prejudiced Eng- 
lishman, set himself to establish in Canada 
the supremacy of the crown and the 
church of England, and to anglicise the 
French Canadians. He was the fountain- 
head of the opposition to Archbishop Joseph 
Octave Plessis [q. v.]; in constant fear of 
‘demagogues’ and ‘sedition,’ he advised the 
seizure of the reactionary press in March 1810. 
Soon afterwards he was despatched to Eng- 
land on a special mission, the objects of which 
were to obtain an alteration of the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada, to appropriate to the 
use of the crown the revenues of the jesuits’ 
estates, and to induce the government to 
seize the patronage of the Roman catholic 
bishop of Quebec. On 31 July 1810 he ar- 
rived at Plymouth, and was admitted to a 
meeting of the cabinet on the subject of his 
mission on 22 Aug.; but after about two years’ 
delay he returned unsuccessful to Canada, 
arriving at Quebec on 19 Aug. 1812. Mean- 
while Sir James Craig had retired, and Sir 
George Prevost (1767-1816) [q. v.] took his 
place. The new governor did not approve 
Ryland’s views, and, though Ryland came 
back with a recommendation from Lord Liver- 
pool and with the honour of a seat in the 
legislative council, he did not retain his old 
position of secretary more than a few months, 
resigning in April 1813. 

Henceforth Ryland’s influence was chiefly 
felt in the legislative council ; but after 1820 
he appeared little in public life. He died at 
his seat, Beauport, near Quebec, on 20 July 
1838. He was married, and left children 
settled in Canada. A son, George Herman 
Ryland (d. 24 Sept. 1883), was clerk of the 
legislative council. 


[Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians ; 
Christie's History of Canada, especially vol. vi.; 
Rogers’s History of Canada.] CAS: 


RYLAND, JOHN (1717 ?-1798), friend 
of Dr. Johnson, was born in London, but 
spent his early years at Stratford-upon-A von. 
Though bred for the law, he took to business, 
and for many years was a West India mer- 
chant on Tower Hill, London. As a young 
man he spent much of his time with John 
Hawkesworth [q.v.], and subsequently mar- 
ried his sister. Through this relationship 
he contributed to the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ and during Hawkesworth’s occasional 
absences from London he saw the periodical 
through the press. He died at Cooper’s Row, 
Crutched Friars, London, on 24 June 1798, 
aged 8]. 

Ryland was acquainted with Dr, Johnson 
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for many years, and was the last surviving 
friend of his early life. He belonged to the 


old club that met weekly in 1749 at the 


King’s Head in Ivy Lane and was broken up 
about 1758, and he was one of the four sur- 
viving members that dined together in 1788. 
He also belonged to the Essex Head Club, 
which Johnson formed at the close of his life. 
He constantly visited the doctor in his last 
illness, he supplied Nichols with several of 
the particulars which are inserted in the 
article in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1784 (p. 957), and attended the funeral. 
Several of Dr. Johnson’s letters to him are 
included in the correspondence edited by Dr. 
G. B. Hill, but he is seldom mentioned by 
Boswell, possibly because these letters were 
withheld from publication in Boswell’s ‘Life.’ 
In religion a dissenter, in politics a staunch 
whig, Ryland was a good scholar, and ex~ 
pressed himself well both in speech and in 
writing ; he saw many aspects of life and 
owned a rich fund of anecdote. 


[Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 242, iv. 360, 
435-6; Gent. Mag. 1798, ii. 629-30; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 500-2.] WieebPGe 


RYLAND, JOHN (1753-1825), baptist 
minister, son of John Collett Ryland [q. v.], 
was born at Warwick on 29 Jan. 1753. He 
learnt Hebrew when only five years old, 
and Greek when under nine, and before he 
was fifteen began teaching in his father’s 
school. On 13 Sept. 1767 he was baptised 
in the river Nen, near Northampton, and, 
after preaching at small gatherings of bap- 
tists from 1769, was formally admitted into 
the ministry on 10 March 1771. Until his 
twenty-fifth year he assisted his father in 
his school at Northampton, and in 1781 was 
associated with him in the charge of his 
church. On his father’s retirement in 1786, 
he was entrusted with the sole charge of the 
congregation. 

In December 1793 Ryland became minister 
of the Broadmead chapel at Bristol, combining 
with the post the presidency of the baptist 
college at Bristol. These positions he retained 
until his death. He joined, on 2 Oct. 1792, 
in founding the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and acted as its secretary from 1815 until 
his death at Bristol on 25 May 1825. On 
2 June he was buried in the ground adjoining 
Broadmead chapel, and on 5 June Robert 
Hall, who succeeded him in his church, 
preached a memorial sermon (published sepa- 
rately in 1825, and included in Hall’s‘ Works,’ 
i. 8369-414), Portraits of Ryland, painted by 
J. Russell and J. Burgniss, were engraved 
respectively by R. Houston (1775) and J. 
Thornthwaite. There are other engravings 
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D.D. was conferred upon him by Brown 
University, Rhode [sland, in 1792, Ry- 
land married, on 12 Jan. 1780, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Tyler of Banbury, who 
died on 23 Jan. 1787, a few weeks after 
the birth of her only child. His second 
wife was Frances, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Barrett. of Northampton, whom he 
married on 18 June 1789. She survived 
him, with one son, Jonathan Edwards Ry- 
land [q. v.], and three daughters. 

Ryland’s reading was ‘various and exten- 
sive;’ he was a profound oriental scholar, 
and he had a passion for natural history. 
Though not a great preacher, he possessed, 
through his learning and uprightness, a great 
influence among the baptists. His views were 
Calvinistic, but in middle life he grew to 
sympathise with the opinions of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and was more tolerant towards those 
who differed from him. He is said to have 
preached no fewer than 8,691 sermons, A 
considerable number of manuscripts and 
sermons by him are at the College Street 
church, Northampton, and the baptist col- 
lege, Bristol. Among his friends were Wil- 
liam Carey, Dr. John Erskine, Andrew Fuller, 

Robert Hall, John Newton, Dr. John Rippon, 
and Thomas Scott. 

Numerous sermons and charges were pub- 
lished by Ryland, and he drew up many re- 
commendatory prefaces for religious works 
and for biographies of his friends. His chief 
works were: 1. ‘The Plagues of Egypt, bya 
School-boy thirteen years of Age,’ n. p. ord. 
[1766] (cf. Hatkerr and Laine, Dict. of 
Anonymous Int. iii. 1918). 2. ‘Serious 
Essays on the Truths of the Gospel, 1771 
{consisting of 121 pieces in verse); 2nd edit. 
corrected and enlarged, 1775; 8rd edit. re- 
vised by the Rev. J. A. Jones, 1829. 3. ‘The 
Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
a Poem,’ 1772. 4. ‘The Faithfulness of 
God in His Word evinced,’ 1773 (a poetic 
rendering of the first argument of Robert 
Fleming the elder in his work on ‘The Ful- 
filment of Scripture’). 5. ‘Compendious 
View of the Principal Truths of the Gospel,’ 
1774. 6. ‘Salvation Finished : a Funeral Ser- 
monon Robert Hall senior; with an Appendix 
on the Church at Arnsby,’ 1791; 2nd edit. 
revised by the Rey. J. A. Jones, 1850. 7. ‘Ear- 
nest Charge of an Affectionate Pastor,’ 1794. 
8. ‘Christians Militie Viaticum; a brief 
Directory for Evangelical Ministers;’ 2nd 
edit. 1798; 6th edit. 1825; 9. ‘Candid 
Statement of the Reasons for the Baptists,’ 
1814 and 1827. 10. ‘Memoir of the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, 1816 and 1818. 11. ‘Serious 
Remarks on the different Representations 
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of Evangelical Doctrine,’ pt. i. 1817, pt. ii. 
1818. Two volumes of ‘ Pastoral Memorials,’ 
consisting of abstracts of some of his ser- 
mons, twenty-five of his hymns, and a short 
memoir, by his son, were published after his 
death (vol. i. in 1826 and vol. ii. in 1828). 

Ryland was a popular hymn-writer. His 
earliest hymns appeared in the ‘Serious 
Essays’ (1771). Others appeared in the re- 
ligious magazines between 1770 and 1790, 
and twenty-five were included in the ‘ Pas- 
toral Memorials.’ Ninety-nine ‘Hymns and 
Verses on Sacred subjects’ (mainly from un- 
published manuscripts), with a biographical 
sketch, came out in 1862. Ryland’s hymns 
are simple in thought and language, and lack 
passion or poetry. Thirteen of them are in 
common use (JULIAN, Hymnology). 

[Memoir added to Pastoral Memorials, vol. 
ii.; Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies, pp. 623- 
625; Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists; Life of 
Rowland Hill, 1834, p. 92; Life of Simeon, p. 48; 
Cox’s Baptist Missionary Soc. i. 1-290; Swaine’s 
Menat Bristol Baptist Coll. passim.] W. P. C. 

RYLAND, JOHN COLLETT (1723- 
1792), divine, son of Joseph Ryland, a farmer 
and grazier of Lower Ditchford, Gloucester- 
shire, and grandson of John Ryland, yeoman, 
of Hinton-on-the-Green, Gloucestershire, was 
born at Bourton-on-the-Water in the same 
county on 12 Oct. 1723. His mother, Free- 
love Collett, of Slaughter, was a collateral 
descendant of John Colet [q. v.], dean of St. 
Paul’s. Ryland was baptised in 1741 by Ben- 
jamin Beddome [q. v.], who, perceiving him 
to be a lad of promise, sent him about 1744 
to Bernard Foskett’s academy at Bristol to 
prepare for the ministry. After undergoing 
much spiritual conflict he left Bristol in 1750 
to be pastor of the baptist church at Warwick, 
where he had already preached for four or five 
years. Here he kept school in St. Mary’s par- 
sonage-house, rented of the rector, Dr. Tate, 
who, when remonstrated with on harbouring 
a dissenter, used to retort that he had brought 
the man as near the church as he could, 
though he could not force him into it, 

In October 1759 Ryland left Warwick for 
Northampton, where he lived twenty-six 
years as minister and schoolmaster, his pupils 
often numbering as many as ninety. Among 
them was Samuel Baxter. It is his chief 
merit to have done more perhaps than any 
man of his time to promote polite learning 
among the baptists and orthodox dissenters. 
Twice his church was enlarged, and in 1781 
his son, John Ryland (1753-1825) [q. v.], 
joined him as co-pastor. On 2 July 1784 he 
delivered at sunrise over the grave of Dr. 
Andrew Gifford [q. v.] in Bunhill Fields an 
‘Oration,’ which was published, and has been 
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twice reprinted (1834 and 1888). In 1786 
Ryland resigned to his son the care of the 
church, and removed his school to Enfield, 
where it grew and flourished. Ryland fre- 
quently preached in the neighbourhood. He 
is said to have once addressed from a coach- 
box, in a seven-storied wig, holiday crowds 
assembled on the flat banks of the Lea, near 
Ponder’s End. He was massive in person, 
and his voice in singing was compared to the 
roaring of the sea. The degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1769 by Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
(founded 1765). 

Ryland died at Enfield on 24 July 1792, 
and was buried at Northampton, his funeral 
sermon (two editions, 1792) being preached 
by Dr. John Rippon [q. v.] An elegy by 
‘ Legatus’ was published ( London, 1792, 4to). 
He was twice married : first, on 23 Dec. 1748, 
to Elizabeth Frith of Warwick (d.1779) ; and 
secondly to Mrs. Stott, widow of an officer. 
His sons by his first wife, John (1753-1825) 
and Herman Witsius, are noticed separately. 
A portrait by John Russell (1745-1806) [q.v.], 
in full-bottomed wig and bands, engraved by 
Granger, is prefixed to his ‘Address to the 
Ingenuous Youth of Great Britain,’ London, 
1792, 12mo. 

Ryland’s passion for book-making once 
or twice involved him in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. Neither printer, publisher, nor en- 
graver could turn out their work half fast 
enough for him. As his friends James 
Hervey (1714-1758) [q. v.] and Augustus 
Toplady told him, he would have done more 
had he done less. With James Ferguson 
(1710-1776) [q.v.] he issued ‘An Easy Intro- 
duction to Mechanics,’ 1768, 8vo,and‘A Series 
of Optical Cards.’ He contributed to the 
‘ Baptist Register,’ edited by John Rippon, 
wrote many of the articles for Buck’s ‘‘Theo- 
logical Dictionary,’ London, 1802, 8vo, and 
edited Edward Polhill’s ‘ Christus in Corde,’ 
Quarles’s ‘Emblems,’ Jonathan Edwards’s 
‘Sermons’ (1780), and Cotton Mather’s ‘Stu- 
dent and Preacher’ (1781). 

His separate publications (all issued at Lon- 
don unless otherwise stated) were: 1. ‘ Me- 
moir of J. Alleine,’ 8vo, 1766; 2nd ed. 1768. 
2. ‘Life and Actions of Jesus Christ; by Way 
of Question and Answer, in Verse,’ 1767, 
12mo. 3. ‘Scheme of Infidelity,’ London, 
1770, 8vo. 4. ‘A Contemplation on the 
Existence and Perfection of God,’ 1774, 
8vo. 5. ‘Contemplation on the Insufficiency 
of Reason,’ 1775, 8vo. 6. ‘ Contemplation 
on the Nature and Evidences of Divine In- 
spiration,’ Northampton, 1776, 8vo. These 
three, with additions, republished, Northamp- 
ton, 1779, 8vo, with portrait, as ‘Contem- 
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plations on the Beauties of Creation ;’ 3rd 
ed. 3 vols. Northampton, 1780. 7. ‘The 
Preceptor or Counsellor of Human Life,’ 
1776, 12mo. 8. ‘A Key to the Greek Tes- 
tament,’ 1777, 8vo. 9. ‘ Character of James 
Hervey, with Letters,’ 1790, 8vo, 10. ‘A 
Translation of John Owen’s Demonstrations 
of Divine Justice,’ 1790. 11. ‘A Picture of 
Popery, prefixed to Luther’s Discourses by 
Capt. Henry Bell ;’ 2nd ed. 1791, fol. 12. ‘A 
Body of Divinity,’ 1790, 12mo. 18. ‘ Evi- 
dences that the Christian Religion is of God ;’ 
2nd ed. 1798, 12mo. 14. ‘Select Essays on 
the Moral Virtue, and on Genius, Science, 
and Taste,’ 1792. 


[Ivimey’s Hist. of Engl. Baptists, iv. 609 ; 
Sibree’s Independency in Warwickshire, p. 128 ; 
Bogue and Bennett’s Hist. of Diss. ii. 648 ; Gent. 
Mag. July 1792, p. 678 ; Evangel. Mag. October 
1800, p. 897; Baptist Ann. Reg. 1790-3, pp. 124, 
126, 329 ; European Mag. August 1792, p. 167; 
Morris’s Biogr. Recoll. of Robert Hall, 1846, 
pp. 20-1; Newman’s Rylandiana, 1835, passim ; 
Cat. Sen. Acad, Univ. Brun. Providence, R. I., 
p. 47; Chaloner Smith’s Brit. Mezz. Portraits, 
p. 685; Williamson’s John Russell, R.A., 1894, 
pp. 47, 58, 163.] C.F. S. 


RYLAND, JONATHAN EDWARDS 
(1798-1866), man of letters, only son of John 
Ryland (1753-1825) [q.v.], by his second 
wife, was born at Northampton on 5 May 
1798. His earlier years were spent in Bris- 
tol, and he was educated at the baptist col- 
lege, over which his father presided, and at 
Edinburgh University, where he was a pupil 
of Dr. Thomas Brown. For a time he was 
mathematical and classical tutor at Mill Hill 
College, and for a short period he taught at 
Bradford College. He atterwards moved to 
Bristol, and in 1835 went to Northampton, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. The 
degree of M.A. was in 1852 conferred upon 
him by Brown University, Rhode Island. He 
died at Waterloo, Northampton, on 16 April 
1866. On 4 Jan. 1828 he married Frances, 
daughter of John Buxton of Northampton. 

Ryland was well acquainted with Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, and German, but he was shy 
and reserved in manner, and did not do him- 
self justice. He chiefly employed himself in 
editing and translating the works of others. 
His earliest compositions were inserted in the 
‘Visitor’ (Bristol, 1823); he was a writer 
in the ‘Baptist Magazine, and he edited 
vols. ix.—xii. of the fifth series of the ‘ Eclectic 
Review.’ He wrote for Kitto’s ‘Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature,’ and he published in 
1856 a ‘Memoir’ of Kitto. In 1864 he pro- 
duced ‘Wholesome Words; or One Hundred 
Choice Passages from Old Authors.’ To the 
eighth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
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tannica’ he contributed memoirs of John 
Foster, Andrew Fuller, John Kitto, Robert 
Robinson, Schleiermacher, and Schwartz, and 
the articles on Northampton and Northamp- 
tonshire. 

The translations, by Ryland, included 
Pascal’s ‘Thoughts on Religion,’ Jacobi on 
the ‘General Epistle of St. James,’ Felix 
Neff’s ‘ Dialogues on Sin and Salvation,’ Sar- 
torius’s ‘ Lectures on Christ,’ Semisch’s ‘ Life 
of Justin Martyr,’ Gaussen’s ‘Canon of the 
Holy Scriptures,’ Tholuck’s ‘ Guido and Ju- 
lius,’ Tholuck’s ‘Old Testament and the 
New,’ Barth’s ‘ Weaver of Quelbrunn,’ Lange’s 
‘Life of Christ’ (vol. ii.), two treatises by 
Hengstenberg, and several volumes by Nean- 
der on the ‘ History of the Church and its 
Dogmas,’ 

Ryland edited the ‘ Pastoral Memorials’ 
of his father (1826-8), and the ‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of John Foster’ (1846, 2 vols.) 
Healso edited collections of Foster’s‘ Essays’ 
and ‘ Lectures.’ 


[Gent. Mag. 1866, i. 771; Freeman, 27 April 
1866, pp. 263, 269, 279; Works of J. E. Ry- 
land.] Weeks ©: 


RYLAND, WILLIAM; WYNNE (1732- 
1783), engraver, born in the Old Bailey, 
London, in July 1732, was the eldest of seven 
sons of Edward Ryland, a native of Wales, 
who came to London and worked as an en- 
graver and copperplate printer in the Old 
Bailey, where he died on 26 July 1771. 
Young Ryland was apprenticed to Simon 
Francois Ravenet [q.v.|in London, and, after 
the expiration of his articles, he was assisted 
by his godfather, Sir Watkin Williams- Wynn, 
to visit France and Italy in company with a 
former schoolfellow named Howard and 
Gabriel Smith, the engraver. He remained 
in Paris about five years, studying drawing 
under Francois Boucher, and engraving under 
Jacques Philippe Le Bas. In 1757 he gained 
a medal for a study from the life at the Aca- 
démie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, 
and while abroad he engraved several plates 
after the old masters and from the composi- 
tions of Boucher. On his return to England, 
soon after the accession of George III, he 
was commissioned to engrave Allan Ram- 
say’s full-length portraits of the king and 
of the Earl of Bute, which had been de- 
clined by Sir Robert Strange, and afterwards 
that of Queen Charlotte with the infant 
princess royal, after Francis Cotes,R.A. He 
thus secured the patronage and friendship of 
George III, and received the appointment of 
engraver to the king, with an annual salary 
of 2002. ; 

Ryland had in 1761 sent his plate of ‘Jupi- 
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piter and Leda,’ after Boucher, to the exhi- 
bition of the Society of Artists, of which he 
became a member on its incorporation in 
1765. In 1767 he exhibited his plate of 
George III in coronation robes, after Ram- 
say, and in 1769 three drawings. After this 
he exhibited only a few drawings after 
Angelica Kauffmann and some small por- 
traits at the Royal Academy between 1772 
and 1775. 

Some time after his return from abroad he 
adopted the ‘chalk’ or dotted manner of 
engraving, which he had introduced into 
England, and carried toa higher degree of 
perfection than it had ever before attained. 
The plates which he executed in this popular 
style were chiefly after the works of Angelica 
Kauffmann, R.A., and included ‘Juno bor- 
rowing the Cestus of Venus,’ ‘The Judgment 
of Paris,’ ‘Venus Triumphant,’ ‘ Venus pre- 
senting Helen to Paris,’ ‘ The Flight of Paris 
with Helen,’ ‘Cupid Bound,’ ‘ Cupid Asleep,’ 
‘A Sacrifice to Pan,’‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ 
‘Achilles lamenting the Death of Patro- 
clus,’ ‘Telemachus at the Court of Sparta,’ 
‘Penelope awakened by Euryclea,’‘ Patience,’ 
‘Perseverance,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Eleanor, 
the wife of Edward I, sucking the Poison 
from his Wound,’ ‘Lady Elizabeth Grey 
soliciting of Edward IV the restoration of 
her deceased Husband’s Lands,’ ‘ Maria’ (from 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’), a full-length 
of Mary, duchess of Richmond, in a Grecian 
dress, and a companion plate of a lady in a 
Turkish costume. Among other works by 
him were ‘ Antiochus and Stratonice,’ after 
Pietro da Cortona, engraved in line for Boy- 
dell’s collection; ‘ Charity,’ after Vandyck; 
‘The Graces Bathing,’ after Francois Bou- 
cher; four plates of ‘The Muses,’ after 
G. B. Cipriani, R.A.; fourteen plates from 
the designs of Samuel Wale, R.A., for Sir 
John Hawkins’s edition of Walton’s ‘Angler,’ 
published in 1760; and fifty-seven plates for 
Charles Rogers’s ‘Collection of Prints in imi- 
tation of Drawings,’ completedin 1778, as well 
as the fine mezzotint portrait of Rogers, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, prefixed to that work. 

Ryland was at one time in possession of a 
handsome income. It is stated that he made 
no less than 3,000/. a year by the sale of his 
engravings, and a friend had left him an 
eleventh share in the Liverpool waterworks, 
valued at 10,0002. Infatuated by his pro- 
sperity he launched out into every kind of 
expense. Tiring of a sedentary life, he entered 
into partnership with his pupil, Henry Bryer, 
and they together opened a print-shop in 
Cornhill, where they carried on a very exten- 
sive business until December 1771, when they 
became bankrupt. After an interval Ryland 
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resumed business as a print-seller in the 
Strand, but before long he retired to a private 
residence at Knightsbridge, from which he 
disappeared on 1 April1783. On the follow- 
ing day an advertisement was issued offering 
a reward of 300/. for his apprehension ona 
charge of forging and uttering two bills of 
exchange for 7,114/. with intent to defraud 
the East India Company. On the arrival of 
the officers to arrest him in a small house 
near Stepney, he made a desperate attempt 
to commit suicide by cutting his throat. On 
27 July he was tried at the Old Bailey 
before Sir Francis Buller, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. He was hanged at 
Tyburn on 29 Aug. 1783, the execution 
being delayed some time by a violent thunder- 
storm, and was buried at Feltham, Middle- 
sex. He left a widow and six children, for 
whose benefit two plates left by him un- 
finished, ‘ King John ratifying Magna Charta,’ 
after John Hamilton Mortimer, A.R.A., and 
‘The Interview between Edgar and Elfrida 
after her Marriage with Athelwold,’ after 
Angelica Kauffmann, R.A., were completed 
respectively by Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A., 
and by William Sharp. His widow kept a 
print-shop for many years in Oxford Road, 
and his daughter became ateacher of drawing, 
and instructed the. Princess Elizabeth and 
others of the royal family. One of Ryland’s 
brothers was in 1762 convicted of highway 
robbery, committed in a drunken frolic, and 
was reprieved only on the morning of the 
day of execution through his brother’s per- 
sonal influence with the king. 

There is a medallion portrait in profile of 
Ryland, engraved by D. P. Pariset from a 
drawing made by Pierre Etienne Falconet in 
1768, of which a smaller copy was pub- 
lished in 1783. The Rev. Mr. Cotton, ordi- 
nary of Newgate, had a drawing of Ryland 
for which he sat while in prison after his trial. 
A copy of it, by Robert Graves, A.R.A., isin 
the possession of the writer of this article. 


[Authentic Memoirsof William Wynne Ryland, 
1784; Dodd’s Memoirs of English Engravers, xi. 
104-10 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33404); Noble’s 
Catalogue of Engravers, 1806, manuscript in 
possession of R. E. Graves; Roberts’s Memoir 
of Hannah More, i. 280; Strutt’s Biogr. Dict. 
of Engravers, 1785-6, ii. 285; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists of the English School, 1878; Bryan’s 
Dict. of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and 
Armstrong, 1886-9, ii..432 ; Exhibition Cata- 
logues of the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
1761-9, and of the Royal Academy, 1772-5.] 
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RYLANDS, JOHN (1801-1888), mer- 


chant and manufacturer, third son of Joseph 
Rylands, manufacturer of cotton goods, of 


St. Helens, Lancashire, was born on 7 Feb. 
1801, and educated at the grammar school 
of his native town. His aptitude for trade 
declared itself early, and, after carrying on 
a small weaving concern on his own account, 
he, before the age of eighteen, entered into 
partnership with his elder brothers Joseph 
and Richard. Their father joined them in 
1819, when the firm of Rylands & Sons was 
established, the seat of operations being re- 
moved to Wigan. Their manufactures for 
some years consisted of ginghams, checks, 
ticks, dowlases, calicoes, and linens. John, 
the youngest partner, occupied himself with 
travelling over several counties for orders 
until 1823, when he opened a warehouse 
for the firm in Manchester. Business in- 
creased rapidly, and in the course of a few 
years extensive properties at) Wigan, along 
with dye works and bleach works, were 
purchased. Valuable seams of coal were 
afterwards discovered under these properties, 
and proved a great source of wealth to the 
purchasers. In 1825 the firm became mer- 
chants as well as manufacturers, and about 
the same time they erected a new spinning 
mill, The Ainsworth mills, near Bolton, 
and other factories were subsequently ac- 
quired. The brothers Joseph and Richard 
retired about 1839. Joseph Rylands senior 
died in July 1847, leaving his son John sole 
proprietor of the undertaking. A warehouse 
was opened in Wood Street, London, in 1849. 
A great fire occurred at the Manchester ware- 


| house in 1854, but the loss, although very 


large, was speedily repaired. In 1873 Rylands 
converted his business into a limited company, 
retaining, however, the entire management 
of it, and purchasing new mills, and entering 
into fresh business in many quarters of the 
globe. The firm, which had a capital of two 
millions, became the largest textile manu- 
facturing concern in the kingdom. 

Rylands was personally of a peculiarly re- 
tiring and reserved disposition, except among 
his personal friends, and always shrank from 
public office of any kind, although he was 
not indifferent to public interests. When 
the Manchester Ship Canal was mooted, and 
there seemed a doubt as to the ways and 
means for the enterprise, he took up 50,000/. 
worth of shares, increasing his contribution 
when the project appeared again in danger. 
In politics he was a liberal, and in religion 
a congregationalist, with leanings to the 
baptist form of faith. His charities were 
numerous but unobtrusive. Among other 
benefactions he established and maintained 
orphanages, homes for aged gentlewomen, 
a home of rest for ministers of slender means, 
and he provided a town-hall, baths, library, 
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and a coffee-house in the village of Stret- 
ford, where he lived. He also built an 
institute for the benefit of the villagers of 
Haven Street in the Isle of Wight, where 
Rylands passed some of his later years. His 
benefactions to the poor of Rome were so 
liberal as to induce the king to decorate 
him in 1880 with the order of the ‘crown 
of Italy.’ For many years he employed the 
Rey. F. Bugby, John Gaskin, and other com- 
petent scholars to prepare special editions 
of the bible and religious works which he 
printed forfreedistribution. These included: 
1. ‘The Holy Bible,’ arranged in numbered 
paragraphs, 1863, 4to, 1272 pages, with an 
excellent index in a separate volume of 277 
pages. ‘Two subsequent editions were printed 
in 1878 and 1886. 2. ‘ Diodati’s Italian 
Testament,’ similarly arranged and indexed, 
printed for distribution in Italy. 3. ‘ Oster- 
vald’s French Testament,’ arranged on a 
similar plan. 4. ‘Hymns of the Church Uni- 
versal, with Prefaces, Annotations, and In- 
dexes,’ Manchester, 1885, pp. 604, royal 8vo; 
a selection from a collection made by Ry- 
lands of sixty thousand hymns. 

He died at his residence, Longford Hall, 
Stretford, Manchester, on 11 Dec. 1888, being 
buried at the Manchester Southern cemetery. 

He married thrice: (1) in 1825, Dinah, 
daughterof W. Raby of Ardwick, Manchester 
(by her he had six children, none of whom 
survived him); (2) in 1848, Martha, widow 
of Richard Carden; and (3) in 1875, Enri- 
queta Augustina (d. 4 Feb. 1908), eldest sur- 
viving daughter of Stephen Catley Tennant. 

Rylands’s widow erected in Manchester a 
permanent memorial of her husband in the 
John Rylands Library, of which the famous 
Althorp Library, purchased by her from Karl 
Spencer in 1892, and Lord Crawford’s MSS., 
purchased by her in 1901, form part of the 
contents. The library was opened 6 Oct. 
1899, when Mrs. Rylands received the free- 
dom of the city of Manchester. 

{In Memoriam, John Rylands, 1889 (by Dr. 
S. G. Green), with portrait; Sunday at Home, 
23 March 1889, with another portrait; Man- 
chester City News, 15 Dec. 1888; Fox Bourne’s 
Romance of Trade; Quaritch’s English Book 
Collectors; Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club (article by W. R. Credland), 18938, p. 134; 
private information. ] C. W. S. 

RYLANDS, PETER (1820-1887), poli- 
tician, born in Bewsey House, Warrington, 
on 18 Jan. 1820, was the youngest son of John 
Rylands, a manufacturer, by his wife, a 
daughter of the Rev. James Glazebrook, vicar 
of Belton, Leicestershire. He was educated 
at the Boteler grammar school in his native 

‘town. Asa boy he had a passion for politics, 


and in 1835 presided at a whig banquet of 
two hundred sons of Warrington electors, 
who had taken part in a mock election. Up 
to the age of twenty-one his time was chiefly 
passed in studying and writing papers on 
natural history and phrenology. He then 
found, however, that his father’s means had 
shrunk, owing to the diversion of the manu- 
facture of sail-cloth from Warrington, and 
that the manufacture of steel and iron wire, 
another business conducted by his father, had 
ceased to pay. In concert with his brothers, 
Peter reconstituted the latter business, which 
in the course of a few years increased so 
largely as to contribute to the prosperity of 
‘Warrington. 

Rylands interested himself in religious 
topics. Originally a nonconformist, he joined 
the church of England. In 1845 he published 
a little pamphlet on ‘The Mission of the 
Church.’ A larger work, on ‘The Pulpit 
and the People,’ appeared in 1847. . He also 
took an active part in politics, and became a 
working member of the Anti-Cornlaw League. 
He was elected mayor of Warrington in 
1852, and in 1859 he was invited to become 
a liberal candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Greenall; but he declined on the ground of 
business engagements. In concert with Mr. 
McMinnies and the Rev. R. A. Mould, he 
contributed a series of letters to the ‘ War- 
rington Guardian,’signed Oliver West. They 
attracted wide attention, and stirred to energy 
the liberal sentiment of the district. The 
authorship was not disclosed until after Ry- 
lands’s death (Life, p. 26). Rylands entered 
parliament as member for Warrington in 
1868. He was a candidate in 1874, first for 
Warrington, and next for south-east Lanca- 
shire, but failed in each case. In 1876 he 
returned to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Burnley, and represented it till his 
death. 

In parliament, Rylands proved himself an 
earnest and hard-working, but independent 
radical. He frequently criticised the foreign 
policy of both parties, and in 1886 joined 
the party of liberal unionists which was 
formed when Mr. Gladstone adopted the 
policy of home rule for Ireland. He died 
on 8 Feb. 1887 at his house, Massey Hall, 
Thelwall, Cheshire. He married twice and 
left issue. 

[Correspondence and Speeches of Mr. Peter 
Rylands, by L. Gordon Rylands, 2 ee 4 


RYLEY. (See also Rizey.] 


“RYLEY or RILEY, CHARLES 
REUBEN (1752 ?-1798), painter, son of a 
trooper in the horse-guards, was born in 
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London about 1752. He was of weakly 
constitution and deformed in figure. He 


showed an early taste for art, and at first | 


studied engraving, for which he received a 
premium in 1767 from the Society of Arts. 
Afterwards he took to painting and became a 
pupil of John Hamilton Mortimer, R.A.[q. v.] 
and a student of the Royal Academy, where 
he obtained a gold medal in 1778 for a paint- 
ing of ‘Orestes on the point of being sacri- 
ficed by Iphigenia.’ This picture he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1779, from 
which date he was a constant exhibitor of 
drawings and small pictures, mostly in the 
style of his master, Mortimer. Indifferent 
health prevented him from making much 
progress in his art, and he was compelled 
to fall back upon working for booksellers 
and teaching in schools. He was employed 
on decorative paintings by the Duke of Rich- 
mond at Goodwood, Mr. Willett at Merly, 
Mr. Conolly in Ireland,and elsewhere. After 
beginning life with strict methodist views, 
Ryley fell into irregular habits, which, acting 
on his enfeebled constitution, brought about 
his death on 18 Oct. 1798, at his house in 
what was then the New Road, Marylebone. 
Some of his works have been engraved. 


[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting ; Redgrave’s 
Dict. of Artists ; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760— 
1893. ] Le 


RYLEY, JOHN (1747-1815), mathe- 
matician, was the eldest son of Samuel 
Ryley, a farmer and clothier, of Alcoates, 
near Pudsey, Yorkshire, where he was born 
on 80 Nov. 1747. He received a village 
education, and was then employed at home 
as husbandman and cloth manufacturer, de- 
voting his leisure to mathematics with such 
success that in 1774 he was appointed ma- 
thematical master at Drighlington gram- 
mar school. Here he studied fluxions and 
the higher parts of algebra. In 1775 he 
opened a school of his own at Pudsey, where 
he married Miss Dawson of Topceliffe. In 
1776 he became schoolmaster of Beeston, and 
soon began to contribute solutions of pro- 
blems to the ‘ Ladies’ Diary,’ winning many 
prizes. In 1789 Ryley was made headmaster 
of the Bluecoat school in Leeds, retaining 
the post till death. He also taught (about 
1800) in the grammar school, and took 
private pupils, several of whom distinguished 
themselves at Cambridge. Many eminent 
mathematicians visited him. He died of gout 
on 22 April 1815. He had three sons and 
four daughters. 

Ryley was a self-made man, but, though 
his ‘ countenance was repulsive, from his 
fixed habits of close thinking,’ he was of bene- 


volent character. In his hasty and nervous 
manner of speech, as well as in his heavy 
build, he somewhat resembled Dr. Johnson. 
Besides being a very successful teacher of 
mathematics, he was the first editor of the 
‘Leeds Correspondent,’ 1815, a literary, ma- 
thematical, and philosophical miscellany. 
He also contributed to many other mathe- 
matical periodicals for nearly half a century, 
and compiled ‘ The Leeds Guide,’ containing 
a history of Leeds and adjacent villages, 
1806 and 1808 (now very scarce). 


[Leeds Correspondent, ii. 97, 242; Taylor’s 
Leeds Worthies ; Rayner’s Hist. of Pudsey. See 
also Leeds Intelligencer, April 1815, and Pudsey 
Almanac for 1873.] ‘Whole tex 


RYLEY, SAMUEL WILLIAM (1759- 
1837), actor and author, the son and only 
child of Samuel Romney, a wholesale grocer 
of St. James’s Market, London, was born in 
London in 1759. After his retirement from 
affairs consequent upon ill-health, the elder 
Romney lived on an income of 350/. a year 
bequeathed to Mrs. Romney by hér uncle, 
Sir William Heathcote, who also left 4,000/. 
to her children. Young Romney was edu- 
cated at a day school in Kensington, and 
afterwards at a second in Fulham, kept by a 
Mr. Day. In his seventh year he went with 
his parents to Chester, where he was placed 
at the grammar school. Bound apprentice 
to William Kenworthy of Quickwood, Saddle- 
worth, Yorkshire, a woollen manufacturer, 
he ran away with his master’s daughter Ann 
(baptised at St. George’s Church, Mossley, on 
9 Dec. 1759), and married her at Gretna Green 
on 15Sept. 1776, remarrying her subsequently 
in Clifton, near Preston, where, after his 
mother’s death, his father resided. 

In five years the money he had inherited 
was spent, and he retired in April 1782 ona 
small income of his wife’s to Newby Bridge, 
‘Westmoreland. In February 1783 he joined 
on sharing terms Austin & Whitlock’s thea- 
trical company at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he appeared as George Barnwell in ‘The 
London Merchant.’ After losing about 20J. 
by the engagement, he retired to join Powell’s 
company in the west of England, and in 
1784, after raising 200/., joined Powell in 
management, beginning in Worcester [see 
PowetL, Witt1am]. Soon buying out his 
partner with borrowed money, he became sole 
manager. The result was disastrous, and 
Romney, burdened with debt, had to resume 
his occupation of a strolling actor. At Taun- 
ton Mrs. Romney appeared as an actress. 
Among other parts she played Fanny to his 
Lord Ogleby in the ‘Clandestine Marriage.’ 
After rambling up and down principally in 
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to London, and tried unsuccessfully for an 
engagement at Drury Lane. As Lord Ogleby 
and Fanny the Romneys appeared in Man- 
chester, where he gave to the stage some 
ballads which were favourably received, and 
produced in 1792‘The Civilian, orthe Farmer 
‘turned Footman,’ a musical farce, Hudders- 
field, 12mo, no date. After an unsuccessful 
trip with a portion of the company to various 
country towns, he produced in 1793 at Man- 
chester ‘Roderic Random,’ a comic opera 
taken from Smollett, Huddersfield, 12mo, no 
date. He then resigned the stage, in order 
‘to commence tradesman in the spirit line.’ 
Upon the failure of this experiment he re- 
sumed a wandering life, with an entertain- 
ment written by himself, and called ‘ New 
Brooms.’ With this hetravelledin Yorkshire, 
where he gave it, under Tate Wilkinson’s 
management, in Wales and in Cumberland. 
He then joined the company of Francis Aickin 
[q. v.] at Liverpool, and afterwards that of 
tephen Kemble at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
proceeded with the latter to Edinburgh. This 
must have been in 1797, since on 16 Jan. 
1797, between the play and the farce ‘ Mr. 
Ryley’ from Liverpool gave his popular en- 
tertamment, ‘New Brooms’ and, ‘ Lover’s 
Quarrels,’ This is the first time we trace his 
use of the name of Ryley. After playing in 
Glasgow and other Scottish towns, he re- 
turned to Newcastle where, while playing 
Sir Francis Wronghead, he had a first attack 
of paralysis. A series of experiments fol- 
lowed with varying success. Possessed at one 
time of 350/., he was about to build a theatre 
at Warrington. Soonafterwards he was once 
more penniless, 

The first three volumes of Ryley’s ‘The 
Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor,’ dedicated 
to William Roscoe, were published in Lon- 
don in 1808. A second series, also in three 
volumes, and dedicated to Roscoe, with a 
portrait of the author, showing him an old 
mau, appeared in 1816 and 1817, and a third 
series, once more in three volumes, and en- 
titled ‘ The Itinerant in Scotland, was issued 
in 1827. The last series is very scarce. The 
first series was reprinted in 1817. Another 
reprint in a large size was executed in 1880 
at Oldham. ‘The Itinerant’ purports to be 
in some respects autobiographical. It is a 
wild, fantastic work, fashioned in part upon 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ and in part upon Tate 
Wilkinson’s ‘Memoirs of his own Life,’ and 
’ Wandering Patentee.’ J 

After forty years’ residence in Chester and 

Parkgate, Ryley was arrested for debt and 
lodged in Chester Castle. From this durance 
he was relieved by a benefit got up for him 
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the west of England, Romney found his way 
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at the theatre, and embarked on another 
career of unsuccessful management. The 
success of ‘The Itinerant’ induced him to 
turn his attention again to the drama, and 
he wrote two plays, respectively entitled 
‘The old Soldier’ and ‘The Irish Girl.’ With 
these he came to London. Through his 
friend, Thomas Dibdin [q. v.], the former was 
sent,in to Harris of Covent Garden. Some 
delusive hopes were raised, but neither piece 
was accepted. Ryley was well received by 
Charles’ Mathews, at whose house he met 
Theodore Hook and various notabilities, and 
he strengthened his friendship with many 
celebrated actors, some of whom visited him 
at Parkgate; Mathews especially seems to 
have been a not unfrequent guest. The house 
at Parkgate, a diminutive edifice known as 
Ryley’s Castle, was the deserted residence of 
the look-out custom-house officer. It is still 
in existence, commanding a beautiful view 
over the Dee. 

On 13 Feb. 1809, as Ryley from Liverpool, 
he made at Drury Lane, as Sir Peter Teazle, 
his first appearance in London. The ‘ Monthly 
Mirror’ spoke of him contemptuously as ‘a 
thin gentleman about fifty,’ and said his de- 
livery might make him respectable in the 
country. His hope of a three years’ engage- 
ment was defeated in consequence, he holds, 
of the destruction of the theatre immediately 
afterwards by fire. Furtheressays in country 
management were no more prosperous than 
previous attempts, and his wife’s money was 
at last all spent. Mrs. Ryley wrote a success- 
ful novel in three volumes, entitled ‘ Fanny 
Fitz-York, or the Heiress of Tremorne’ (Lon- 
don, 1818, 8 vols. 12mo). She assisted her 
husband ina play, ‘The Castle of Glyn- 
dower,’ with which Ryley again went to 
London. Through the influence of Kean, 
it was produced at Drury Lane on 2 March 
1818, with Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Alsop, Dowton, 
Harley, Knight, Penley, and Wallack in the 
cast. It was damned at the end of the second 
act, and never revived. A benefit was given 
Ryley for the purpose of enabling him to 
reach home. 

Under the date 7 Dec. 1819, Charles Ma- 
thews tells how ‘poor old Ryley, penniless 
and melancholy as usual,’ was ready for him 
on his arrival at Liverpool; Mathews adds 
that he gave a performance of two acts of 
‘The Mail Coach,’ which old ‘ Triste’ (‘ Mun- 
dungus Triste’ in one of Mathews’s enter- 
tainments was taken from Ryley) exhibited, 
the result being a profit of 100/, ‘so 
the Itinerant was in luck’ (Mrs. MaTHeEws, 
Memoirs, iii. 105). The ‘Irish Girl’ was 
played for the first time for Ryley’s benefit 
at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, on 25 Feb. 
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1826, as Ryley said in the prologue, ‘to keep 
the wolf from the door.’ On this occasion 
Ryley played Sir John Trotley in Garrick’s 
‘Bon Ton, or High Life above Stairs.’ The 
‘Trish Girl’ was occasionally revived, chiefly 
for Ryley’s benefit, which became an annual 
affair. Ryley was accepted in Lancashire and 
Cheshire as Lord Ogleby, and Sir Peter 
Teazle, and played a great variety of cha- 
racters. He founded in Liverpool debating 
societies, and started classes for instruction 
in elocution, deportment, and acting. The 
most popular of his entertainments con- 
sisted of a number of pasteboard figures 
worked by machinery, which made ridiculous 
faces while the showman played on the 
violin and sang a song of his own composi- 
tion, with the chorus ‘ Make faces.’ His chief 
faculty was for writing songs, which, with 
little literary quality and defective in rhyme 
and metre, hit off topics of theday. Some are 
included in a volume published at Hudders- 
field without date. He died, aftera painful 
illness, on 12 Sept. 1837, at his house in 
Parkgate, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Neston, Cheshire. His portrait appears in 
vol, iv. of ‘The Itinerant.’ 

The first Mrs. Ryley died on 27 March 1828, 
and Ryley married her nurse, who was also 
her niece. She survived him in extreme 
poverty. 

[Particulars of Ryley’s life are gleaned with 
much difficulty from his Itinerant, which has 
long ranked as one of the least accessible of 
stage records. The meagre information given 
in the Biographia Dramatica, copied by Upeott, 
has been supplemented by researches in local 
documents kindly undertaken by Mrs, Gamlin, 
the historian of Birkenhead.. Genest’s Account 
of the English Stage, Dibdin’s Edinburgh Stage, 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, The Monthly Re- 
view, various years, and the Theatrical Inquisitor 
for March 1818 have also been laid under con- 
tribution; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 87, 
112, 132.] le 


RYLEY, WILLIAM, the elder (d. 1667), 
herald and archivist, a native of Lancashire, 
was the son of William Ryley, who held 
the office of Rouge Rose pursuiyant-extra- 
ordinary from 1630 till his death about 1634. 
His family may have been settled at Accring- 
ton. Thomas Ryley, a king’s scholar at 
Westminster School, who was elected to 
Cambridge in 1625, and afterwards became 
a fellow and tutor of Trinity College, has 
been identified as a brother. William re- 
ceived a legal education, being entered at 
the Middle Temple. He soon acquired a 
-taste for antiquarian research, and about 
1620 he entered the Tower as clerk of the 
records, under Sir John Borough [q.v.], Garter 
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king of arms, the keeper of those archives. 
His employment in that office extended over 
forty-seven years. On 4 Sept. 1633 he was 
appointed Bluemantle pursuivant of arms, 
and on 11 Nov. 1641 Lancaster herald. He, 
with the other heralds, followed Charles I 
to Oxford, but on 81 July 1648 he obtained 
the royal warrant to return to London, in 
order to protect the records in the Tower 
during the absence of Sir J. Borough, who 
remained at court. 

Ryley soon came to be regarded as a zealous 
parliamentarian. He was assessed for 20/., 
being the tax known as the ‘ twentieth part,’ 
and his friends in the House of Commons 
procured the remission of the assessment, on 
the ground of his good service to the parlia- 
ment. Afterwards his political conduct was 
vacillating and suspected, and it is said that he 
was committed to prisonin January 1643-4, 
for ‘intelligence with Oxford’(W HITELOCKE, 
Memorials, edit. 1732, p. 79). He was ac- 
cused before the committee of examinations 
at Westminster of being with Sir Basil 
Brooke, the chief agent, in a plot ‘to make 
a difference between the parliament and the 
city, to divert the Scots advancing hither, 
and to raise a general combustion under the 
pretence of peace.’ After a few weeks’ im- 
prisonment he was released, and, when Sir 
J. Borough died in April 1644, he was ap- 
pointed by the parliament to succeed him as 
keeper of the records. 

In September 1646 Ryley was one of three 
kings of arms appointed by parliament to 
conduct the state burial on 22 Oct. in West- 
minster Abbey of the Earl of Essex. Two 
days before he was created Norroy king of 
arms. His employments were, however, to 
use his own words, ‘places of quality rather 
than of profit,’ and in 1648 he petitioned 
parliament to settle upon him a compe- 
tency, on the ground that he had for seven 
years received no remuneration (Puck, De- 
siderata Curiosa, 1779, lib. ix. p. 884); 2002. 
was advanced to him, and his salary as clerk 
of the records was fixed at 1007. per annum 
by Cromwell, whom Ryley cordially sup- 
ported. About 1650 Ryley removed his 
household to Acton, Middlesex. The old 
charge of ‘intelligence with Oxford’ was in 
1653 renewed against him in the committee 
of indemnity, and he was further accused 
of having been in actual arms for the king, 
but by the act of oblivion ‘ he was dispensed 
withall.’ 

He was agent to the commission for the 
sale of the royal forests, and on 19 April 
1654 he wrote to Secretary Thurloe to solicit 
that his appointment might be changed 
from agent to commissioner (THURLOE, State 
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Papers, ii. 232), He assisted as Norroy at 
the funeral of the Protector Oliver, and at 
the installation as Protector of Richard 
Cromwell, who on 25 Feb. 1658-9 created 
him Clarenceux king of arms (Fourth Re- 
190) of Dep.-Keeper of Public Records, p. 

When the king’s return became imminent, 
Ryley’s loyalty revived, and he was one of 
the three heralds who proclaimed Charles II 
at Westminster Hall gate on 8 May 1660, 
in obedience to the commands of both houses 
of parliament. On the Restoration Ryley 
was reduced to his former rank as Lancaster 
herald, though the chapter of the college of 
arms showed their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by making him their registrar on 13 Dec. 
1660. The place of keeper of the records 
was given to William Prynne, with a salary 
of 5002. per annum; but Ryley and his son 
remained in the office as his deputies. Prynne 
speaks disparagingly of Ryley’s abilities and 
research, but he can hardly be regarded as 
animpartial critic. Pepys, writing on 13 May 
1664, says: ‘I saw old Ryley, the herald, 
and his son, and spoke to his son, who told 
me in yery bad words concerning Mr. Prin, 
that the king had given him an office of 
keeping the Records ; but that he nevercomes 
thither, nor had been there these six months; 
so that I perceive they expect to get his em- 
ployment from him’ (Diary, 3rd edit. ii. 325). 

Ryley was buried in the east cloister of 
Westminster Abbey on 25 July 1667 (Cuxzs- 
TER, Registers of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, p. 166). 

His children were William Ryley the 
younger (see below); John; Philip, buried 
at Acton on 20 Oct. 1671; Charles, captain of 
a merchant ship, Hope, who died at sea, un- 
married, in 1666; Dorothy, wife of George 
Barkham of Acton, Lancaster herald; and 
Ann, who went to Virginia. 

He was associated with his son in the pro- 
duction of a book entitled ‘ Placita Parlia- 
mentaria. Or Pleadings in Parliament, with 
Judgments thereon in the Reign of Edward 
the First and Edward the Second. . . Con- 
taining . . . Statutes, Ordinances, Provisions, 
Inhibitions, Forms of Writs on several occa- 
sions, Prohibitions, Proclamations, with the 
Confirmation of Magna Charta and Charta 
de Foresta. As also of some other Records 
taken out of the Tower of London which 
prove the Homage anciently due to the Kings 
of England from Scotland, and the Esta- 
blishment of Ireland under the Laws of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1661, fol. It was published 
in June 1661, and in September the same 
year another edition, with a slightly altered 
title-page, appeared under the son’s name 
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(Kunnett, Register and Chronicle, pp. 478, 
542). Ryley’s ‘Collection of Arguments in 
several Cases of Heraldry,’ written in Latin, 
1646, is in the Harleian MS. 4991. ‘The 
Visitation of Oxfordshire,’ taken by John 
Philpot [q.v.] and Ryley in 1634, was pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society, vol. v..(1871), 
and ‘The Visitation of Middlesex,’ begun by 
Ryley and Dethick in 1663, was printed at 
Salisbury, 1820, fol. The eldest son, ~~ 
Witiiam Rytey (d. 1675), claims, in a 
draft petition in the state paper office, to have 
been educated under Busby at Westminster, 
whence he went to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
graduated M.A. (Thirtieth Report of the Dep.- 
Keeper of Public Records, p. 249). A scholar 
of Westminster he certainly was not, though 
he may have been a town-boy, neither is there 
any record of his matriculation or graduation 
at Oxford (Fostrr, Alumni O.ron. 1500-1714, 
ili. 1295). He was admitted a student of 
the Inner Temple in November 1651, and he 
had then been for some time employed in 
the record office under his father (Cooks, 
Students admitted to the Inner Temple, 1547— 
1660). He was not called to the bar till 
12 Feb. 1664-5. Before the Restoration 
he married Elizabeth, fifth daughter of Sir 
Anthony Chester, bart.,of Chicheley, and this 
alliance with a family of approved loyalty 
and some influence at court enabled him and 
his father to remain at the record office 
under the new keeper, William Prynne. 
Ryley was intimately associated with his 
father in all his literary pursuits and under- 
takings, and assisted him in the compilation 
of ‘Placita Parliamentaria.’ He sent in a 
petition for a grant in reversion of the office 
of keeper of the records, but his hopes were 
disappointed, and after Prynne’s death the 
post was given to Sir Algernon May in ~ 
February 1669-70. The rest of his life is 
only known by a series of petitions setting 
forth his services and embarrassments. In 
one of these documents, drawn up shortly 
before his death, he says: ‘I have lost all 
preferments to attend to the study of the 
records, wherein I tcok my delight, and now, 
after all my endeavours and constant ser- 
vices to his Majesty, must by sad experience 
die a beggar.’ He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, near the Tower, on 
12 Nov. 1675. ; 
Putiie Ryiey (d. 1733), his son and heir, 
was from an early age until 1702, and again 
from 1706, serjeant-at-arms, attending the 
lord treasurer of England ; was subsequently 
agent of the exchequer; from 1698 a com- 
missioner of excise; from 30 May 1711 a 
commissioner for collecting the duties on 
hides; and for many years surveyor of the 
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royal woods and forests. He was knighted 
by George II on 26 April 1728. His posses- 
sion through life of many lucrative offices 
enabled him to acquire considerable wealth, 
and he purchased the manor of Great Hock- 
ham, near Thetford, Norfolk, where he re- 
sided in his later years. He died at Norwich 
on 25 Jan. 1733 (Gent. Mag. 1733, p. 47). 
{The Troubles of William Ryley, Lancaster 
Herald, and of his Son, Clerks of the Records 
in the Tower, by John E. Bailey, F.S.A., pri- 
vately printed at Leigh, Lancashire, 1879, 8vo; 
Waters’s Genealogical Memoirs of the Family 
of Chester of Chicheley, i. 174; Noble’s Coll. of 
Arms, pp. 240, 248, 251, 253, 261, 262, 264, 289 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 2160.] T. C. 


RYMER, JAMES (jf. 1775-1822), me- 
dical writer, a native of Scotland, is said to 
be related to the family of Thomas Rymer 
[q. v.], compiler of the ‘ Foedera.’ His father 
died when he was young, but he was carefully 
educated by his mother. After having served 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, he studied anatomy and medicine at 
Edinburgh University. In 1770 he left 
Edinburgh for London. He was there ap- 
pointed surgeon’s mate on H.M.S. Montreal, 
with which he made two voyages in the 
Mediterranean and Levant. Soon afterwards 
he joined the Trident, the ship of Rear- 
admiral Sir Peter Denis ; subsequently went 
a voyage to Nevis in the West Indies, and 
in December 1775 became surgeon to the 
sloop Hazard. He very soon exchanged 
into the Surprise, commanded by Captain 
Robert Linzee, which reached Quebec in 
May 1776, and thence accompanied Admiral 
Montagu’s squadron to St. John’s, New- 
foundland. On the return voyage, in No- 
vember 1776, putrid fever broke out. Rymer 
was next attached as surgeon to the sloop 
Alderney, which was stationed at Great 
Yarmouth. While there he wrote a ‘Sketch 
of Great Yarmouth, with some Reflections 
on Cold Bathing, 1777, 12mo. In 1778, in 
which year he says he published a volume 
of ‘Remarks on the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
Letters,’ he was transferred to the Conquis- 
tador, which was stationed at the Nore for 
the reception and distribution of impressed 
men and volunteers. After fifteen months’ 
service he was transferred to the Marlbo- 
rough, which was ordered for foreign service. 
Rymer, who attributed his transference to 
the dislike of his commanding officer, wrote 
a somewhat scurrilous-pamphlet under the 
title ‘Transplantation, or Poor Crocus pluckt 
up by the Root,’ 1779. He appears to have 
remained in the navy till 1782. On 2 June 
1815 he was elected F.R.C.S. (Lond.), and 
seems to have practised afterwards at Reigate 


and Ramsgate. He was living at the latter 
place in 1841-2. His last surviving daughter 
died at Brighton on 13 June 1855 (Gent. 
Mag. 1855, ii. 331). 

Rymer wrote, besides the works already 
noticed: 1. ‘Introduction to the Study of 
Pathology on a Natural Plan, containing an 
Essay on Fevers,’ 1775, 8vo. 2. ‘ Description 
of the Island of Nevis, with an Account of its 
Principal Diseases,’ &c., 1776, 8vo. 3. ‘An 
Essay on Medical Education, with Advice 
to Young Gentlemen who go into the Navy 
as Mates,’ 1776, 8vo. 4. ‘The Practice of 
Navigation on a New Plan, by means of 
a Quadrant of the Difference of Latitude 
and Departure,’ 1778, 4to. 5. ‘ Observations 
and Remarks respecting the more effectual 
means of Preservation of Wounded Sea- 
men and Mariners on board H.M.’s ships 
m Time of Action, 1780, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1782. 6. ‘Letter on the Scurvy,’ 1782, 8vo. 
7. ‘Chemical Reflections relating to the Na- 
ture, Causes, Prevention, and Cure of some 
Diseases, particularly the Sea Scurvy,’ 1784, 
8vo. 8. ‘A Tract upon Indigestion and the 
Hypochondriac Disease, and on Atomic 
Gout,’ 1785, 8vo; 5th edit. 1789. 9. ‘On 
the Nature and Symptoms of Gout,’ 1785, 
8vo. 10. ‘ Physiological Conjectures concern- 
ing certain Functions of the Human (co- 
nomy in Fcetus and in the Adult,’ 1787, 8vo. 
11. ‘A Short Account of the Method of 
treating Scrofular and other Glandular Af- 
fections,’ 1790, 8vo. 12. ‘Essay on Pesti- 
lential Diseases,’ 1805, 8vo. 13. ‘On the 
Nutriferous System in Men and all Creatures 
which have Livers,’ 1808, 8vo. 14. ‘A 
Treatise on Diet and Regimen, to which 
are added a Nosological Table, or Medical 
Chest Directory, Prescriptions,’ &c., 1828, 
8vo; dedicated to Dr. Abernethy. Rymer 
also contributed to the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ for June 1822 (Supplement) ‘ Observa- 
tions on Hydrophobia,’ for which he recom- 
mended the old remedy of immersion in 
cold or tepid water, with injections of the 
same; and he translated ‘Analysis of the 
Section of the Symphysis of the Ossa Pubis, 
as recommended in cases of Difficult Labour 
and Deformed Pelvis. From the French of 
Alphonse le Roy,’ 1783. 

[Rymer himself tells the story of his early 
life in Transplantation (1779), mentioned in the 
text. See also Lists of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; Lit. Mem. Living Authors, 1798; 
Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. i. 824; Cat. Roy. Med. and Chirurg. 
Society ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Lz G. N. 

RYMER, THOMAS (1641-1718), author 
and archeologist, son of Ralph Rymer, lord 


| of the manor of Brafferton, Yorkshire, was 
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born at ‘The Hall’ at Yafforth in 1641 
(InecLepEw, Hist. of Northallerton, p. 288). 
The father, ‘ possessed of a good estate, was, 
according to Clarendon, ‘of the quality of 
the better sort of grand jury men, who was 
esteemed a wise man, and was known to be 
trusted by the greatest men who had been 
in rebellion’ (Continuation of Life, 1759, 
p. 461). Anardent roundhead, he was made 
treasurer of his district during the Common- 
wealth, and he was granted the estate at 
Yafforth and Wickmore, Yorkshire, which he 
had previously rented at 200/. a year of the 
royalist owner, Sir Edward Osborne. At the 
Restoration Sir Edward’s son, Thomas, com- 
pelled him to surrender these lands. Ralph 
Rymer, resenting this treatment, joined ‘ the 
presbyterian rising’ in the autumn of 1663. 
ie was arrested on 12 Oct., was condemned 
to death for high treason on 7 Jan., and was 
hanged at York. A son Ralph, who also 
engaged in the conspiracy, was detained in 
prison till 16 July 1666; 

Thomas was educated at the school kept by 
Thomas Smelt, a loyalist, at Danby-Wiske. 
George Hickes [q. v.] was a schoolfellow. 
He was admitted a ‘pensionarius minor’ at 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, on 
29 April 1658, at the age of seventeen. On 
quitting the university without a degree, he 
became a member of Gray’s Inn on 2 May 
1666, and was called to the bar on 16 June 
1673 (cf. Fostzr, Reg. p. 300). 

But literature rather than law occupied 
most of his attention. In 1668 he first ap- 
peared as an author by publishing a trans- 
lation of a Latin anthology from Cicero’s 
works called ‘Cicero’s Prince ;’ this he dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Monmouth. The special 
study of his early life was, however, dramatic 
literature, and he reached the conviction that 
neglect of the classical rules of unity had 
seriously injured the dramatic efforts of Eng- 
lish writers. In 1674 he published, with an 
elaborate preface in- support of such views, 
an English translation of R. Rapin’s ‘ Reflec- 
tions on Aristotle’s Treatise of Poesie.’ In 
1677 he not only prepared an essay critically 
examining some typical English dramas in 
the light of his theories, but also wrote a play 
in which he endeavoured to illustrate prac- 
tically the value of the laws of the classical 
drama. The play, which was not acted, was 
licensed for publication on 13 Sept. 1677, and 
was published next year (in 4to) under the 
title ‘Edgar, or the English Monarch: an 
Heroick Tragedy.’ It was in rhymed verse. 
The action takes place between noonday and 
ten at night. The plot was mainly drawn 
from William of Malmesbury. Abounding 
in strong royalist sentiments, the volume 
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was dedicated to the king (other editions are 
dated 169] and 1692). The only service that 
the piece rendered to art was to show how 
a play might faithfully observe all the classi- 
cal laws without betraying any dramatic 
quality. Addison referred to it in the ‘Spec- 
tator’ (No. 692) as a typical failure. 
Meanwhile Rymer’s critical treatise was: 
licensed for the press on 17 July 1677. It 
was entitled ‘The Tragedies of the Last Age 
consider’d and examin’d by the Practice of 
the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of 
all Ages, in a letter to Fleetwood Shepheard, 
esq.,’ 1678, sm. 8vo. Here Rymer promised 
to examine in detail six plays, viz. Fletcher’s 
‘Rollo, ‘King or no King,’ and ‘Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Shakespeare’s ‘Othello’ and ‘Julius 
Ceesar, and Ben Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ as well 
as to criticise Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ ‘ which 
some are pleased to call a poem.’ But he 
confined his attention for the present to the 
first three of the plays only. He is uni- 
formly hostile to the works criticised. Most 
of his remarks are captious, but he displayed 
wide reading in the classics and occasionally 
exposed a genuine defect. The tract was 
republished, with ‘ Part I’ on the title-page, 
in 1692. He returned to the attack on 
‘Othello’ in ‘A Short View of Tragedy: its 
Original Excellency and Corruption; with 
some Reflections on Shakespeare and other 
Practitioners for the Stage.’ This was pub- 
lished late in 1692, but bears the date 1693. 
In Rymer’s eyes ‘Othello’ was ‘a bloody 
farce without salt or savour.’ He denies that 
Shakespeare showed any capacity in tragedy, 
although he allows him comic genius and 
humour. Both works attracted attention. 
Dryden wrote on the first volume some ap- 
preciative notes, which Dr. Johnson first pub- 
lished in his ‘Life of Dryden.’ The second 
volume was reviewed by Motteux in the 
‘Gentleman’s Journal’ for December 1692, 
and by John Dunton in the ‘Compleat 
Library,’ December 1692 ((ii. 58). Dunton 
in his ‘Life and Errors’ (1818, p. 354) calls 
Rymer ‘orthodox and modest.’ Pope de- 
scribed him as ‘a:learned and strict critic,’ 
and ‘on the whole one of the best critics we 
ever had... He is generally right, though 
rather too severe in his opinion of the par- 
ticular plays he speaks of’ (SPENCE, Anec- 
dotes). Comparing Rymer’s critical efforts 
with Dryden’s ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poetry’ 
(1668), Dr. Johnson wrote that Dryden’s criti- 
cism had the majesty of a queen, Rymer’s 
the ferocity of a tyrant (Jonson, Lives of 
the Poets, ed. Cunningham, i. 341). Macaulay 
judged him to be the worst critic that ever 
lined. It is fairer to regard him asa learned 
fanatic, from whose extravagances any level- 
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neaded student of the drama may derive 
much amusement and some profit. 

In‘ Martin Scriblerus’ Pope classed Rymer 
with Dennis as one of those ‘ who, beginning 
with criticism, became afterwards such poets 
as no age hath parallel’d’ (cf. Porn, Works, ed. 
Courthope and Elwin, iv. 82, v. 48). Rymer 
wrote three poems to the memory of Edmund 
Waller, which were published in a volume 
of elegies in 1688, as well as in Dryden’s 
‘Miscellany Poems ;’ and he is said to have 
written the Latin inscription for Waller’s 
tomb at Beaconsfield. In 1689 he published 
a poem on Queen Mary’s arrival, and in 1692 
a translation of one elegy in Ovid’s ‘ Tristia’ 
(bk. iii. elegy 6; reissued in Dryden’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ 2nd edit. p. 148). Further speci- 
mens of his verse, which was on occasion 
sportively amorous, appear in Nichols’s ‘ Se- 
lect Poems,’ 1780, and two pieces figure in 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s ‘Musa Proterva’ (1895, 
pp. 125-7). A contemporary caricature scorn- 
fully designates him ‘a garreteer poet’ (CAUL- 
FIELD, Portraits, 1819,1. 50). Other contri- 
butions by Rymer to literature consisted of 
a translation of Plutarch’s ‘Life of Nicias’ 
in the collection of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ (1683- 
1686), and he is supposed to be author of 
the preface to Thomas Hobbes’s posthumous 
‘ Historia Hcclesiastica carmine elegiaco con- 
cinnata’ (1688). ‘A Life of Thomas Hobbes’ 
(1681), sometimes attributed to Rymer, is 
almost certainly by Richard Blackburne[q.v. ] 
‘An Essay concerning Critical and Curious 
Learning, in which are contained some short 
Reflections on the Controversie betwixt Sir 
William Temple and Mr. Wotton, and that 
betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl, by T. R., 
Esqr.,’ 1698—a ‘very poor and mean perfor- 
mance ’—is attributed to Rymer by Hearne 
(Collections, ii. 256-7) 

In the meantime Rymer’s interests had 
been diverted to history. In 1684 he pub- 
lished a learned tract ‘of the antiquity, 
power, and decay of parliaments’ (other edi- 
tions in 1704.and 1714). In 1692 he re- 
ceived the appointment of historiographer 
to the king, in succession to Shadwell, at a 
salary of 200/. a year (LUTTRELL, ii. 623). 

Shortly afterwards the government of 
William III determined, mainly at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Somers, to print by authority 
the public conventions of Great Britain with 
other powers. On 26 Aug. 1693 a warrant 
was issued to Rymer appointing him editor 
of the publication, which-was to be entitled 
‘Foedera,’ and authorising him to:search all 
public repositories for leagues, treaties, alli- 
ances, capitulations, confederacies, which had 
at any time been made between the crown of 
England and other kingdoms. Rymer took 


as his model Leibnitz’s recently published 
‘Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus’ (Hen- 
over, 1693), and founded his work on an 
Elizabethan manuscript ‘ Book of Abbrevia- 
tions of Leagues’ by Arthur Agard [q. v.] 
He corresponded with Leibnitz and with 
Bishop Nicolson, and benefited by their sug- 
gestions. The warrant enabling him to con- 
tinue his researches was renewed to Rymer 
on 12 April 1694. His expenses were large, 
and he was inadequately remunerated by 
the government. On 23 April 1694 he 
was granted, on his petition, a sum of 200/., 
‘seized at Leicester on the conviction of a 
Romish priest,’ Gervas Cartwright. But up 
to August 1698 he had expended 1,253/. 
in transcription and the like, and only re- 
ceived 5007. From May 1703 a salary of 
2007. was paid him for his editorial labours, 
but he suffered extreme poverty until his 
death. Many importunate petitions, which 
Lord Halifax supported with his influence, 
were needed before any money was set aside 
by the government for printing his work. 
The first volume was at length published on 
20 Nov. 1704, with a turgid dedication in 
Latin to the queen. It opens witha conven- 
tion between Henry I and Robert, earl of 
Flanders, dated 17 May 1101. Only two 
hundred and fifty copies were printed. The 
second volume appeared in 1705, and the third 
in 1706. In 1707, when the fourth volume 
was issued, Robert Sanderson [q. v.] was ap- 
pointed Rymer’s assistant, and the warrant 
empowering searches was renewed on 3 May. ~ 
The fifth and sixth volumes followed in 1708; 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth in 1709, the 
tenthandeleventhin 1710,thetwelfthin 1711, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth in 1712, and the 
fifteenth, bringing the documents down to 
July 1586, in 1713, the year of Rymer’s death. 
The sixteenth volume, which appeared in 
1715, was prepared by Sanderson, ‘ex schedis 
Thomee Rymeri potissimum.’ .By a warrant 
dated 15 Feb. 1717Sanderson was constituted 
the: sole editor of the undertaking, and he 
completed the original scheme by issuing the 
seventeenth volume in 1717 (‘accurante 
Roberto Sanderson, generoso’). Here the 
latest treaty printed was dated 1625. There 
were appended an index and a ‘Syllabus seu 
Index Actorum MSS. que lix’ voluminibus 
compacta (preeter xviii tomos typis vulgatos) 
collegit ac descripsit Thomas Rymer.’ The 
syllabus consists of a list of all the manu- 
scripts Rymer had transcribed. during the 
progress of the undertaking. These papers, 
which dealt with the period between 1115 
and 1698, are now among the Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum (Nos. 4573- 
4630 and No. 18911). Of the two hundred 
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and fifty copies printed of each of the seven- 


teen volumes, two hundred only were for sale | f 


at 2/. each. The cost of printing the seven- 
teen volumes amounted to 10,615/. 12s. 6d. 
Three supplemental volumes by Sanderson 
brought the total number to twenty, of which 
the last appeared in 1735. \ The latest docu- 
ment included was dated 1654. 

As the successive volumes issued from the 
press, the great design attracted appreciative 
attention, both at home and abroad. Each 
volume was, on its publication, abridged by 
Rapin in French in Le Clere’s ‘ Bibliothéque 
Choisie,’ and a translation of this abridg- 
ment was published in English as ‘ Acta 
Regia’ by Stephen Whatley in 1731 in 4 vols. 
8yvo omenally issued in twenty-five monthly 

arts). Hearne highly commended Rymer’s 
industry, and welcomed every instalment 
with enthusiasm (cf. Collections, ii. 296). 
Swift, who obtained the volumes for the 
library of Dublin University, wrote in his 
‘ Journal to Stella’ on 22 Feb. 1712: ‘Came 
home early, and have been amusing myself 
with looking into one of the volumes of 
Rymer’s records.’ Though defective at some 
points, and defaced by errors of date and by 
many misprints, Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ remains 
a collection of high value and authority for 
almost all periods of the middle ages and 
for the sixteenth century. For the period 
of the Commonwealth the work is meagre, 
and Dumont’s ‘Corps Universel Diploma- 
tique’ (8 vols. 1726) is for that epoch an 
indispensable supplement. 

A corrected reprint, issued by Jacob Ton- 
son at the expense of government, under the 
direction of George Holmes (1662-1749) 
[q. v.], of the first seventeen volumes, ap- 
peared between 1727 and 1780, and was sold 
at 50/. a set; this was limited to two hun- 
dred copies (Reliquie Hearniane, ed. Bliss, 
ili. 23), A new edition in ten volumes, pub- 
lished by John Neaulme at The Hague, 
1737-45, is of greatly superior typographical 
accuracy, and supplies some new documents. 
A third edition of the ‘Foedera’ was under- 
taken in 1806 by the Record Commission. 
Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.] was appointed editor, 
and he was subsequently replaced by John 
Caley [q.v.] and Frederick Holbrooke; but 
after 30,3887. 18s. 44d. had been spent, be- 
tween 1816 and 1830, on producing five hun- 
dred copies of parts i—vi. (forming vols. i—iii. 
and bringing the work to 1383), the publi- 
cation was finally suspended in 1830. A 
valuable syllabus of the ‘ Foedera,’ contain~ 
ing many corrections, was prepared by Sir 
Thomas Hardy, and was issued in three 
volumes (vol. i. appearing in 1869, 4to, vol. 
ii. in 1878, and vo) iii. in 1885). 
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While engaged on the ‘ Fodera’ Rymer 
ound time to deal with some controverted 
historical problems. In 1702 he published 
a first letter to Bishop Nicolson ‘on his 
Scotch Library,’ in which he endeavours to 
free Robert III of Scotland from the imputa- 
tion of bastardy. A second letter to Bishop 
Nicolson contained ‘an historical deduction 
of the alliances between France and Scot- 
land, whereby the pretended old league with 
Charlemagne is disproved and the true old 
league is ascertained.’ Sir Robert Sibbald 
[q. v.], in a published reply, disputed Rymer’s 
accuracy. Rymer, in a third letter to Nicol- 
son (1706), vindicated the character of Ed- 
ward III. ; 

Rymer died in poor circumstances at his 
house in Arundel Street, Strand, on 14 Dec. 
1718, and was buried in the parish church of 
St. Clement Danes. He left all his property 
to Mrs. Anna Parnell, spinster ; she sold his 
‘Collectanea’ to the treasury for 2157. He 
seems to have been unmarried. After his 
death was published, in a volume called 
‘Curious Amusements, by a Gentleman of 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge’ (1714, 12mo), . 
‘Some Translations [attributed to Rymer] 
from Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets, with 
other Verses and Songs never before 
printed.’ 


[Anunfinished lifeof Rymer, by Des Maizeaux, 
is among Thomas Birch’s manuscripts (Add. MS 
4423, f, 161). This and all other ‘accessible 
sources of information have been utilised by Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy in the elaborate memoir 
which he prefixed to vol. i. of his Syllabus of 
Rymer’s Foedera (1869). See also Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict.; Rymer’s Works; Notes and Que- 
ries, 2nd ser. xi. 490; Diary of Ralph Thoresby, 
ed. Hunter; Gardiner’s and Mullinger’s Intro- 
duction to English History.] 


RYSBRACK, JOHN MICHAEL (JO- 
ANNES MICHIEL) (1693?-1770), sculptor, 
is usually stated to have been born in Ant- 
werp on 24 June 1693, but the date and place 
both seem uncertain. He wasson of Pieter 
Andreasz Rysbrack, a landscape-painter of 
Antwerp, who, after working in England 
for a short time in 1675, went to Paris, 
where he married a Frenchwoman, Geneviéve 
Compagnon, widow of Philippe Buyster, by 
whom he had, besides the sculptor, two sons, 
Pieter Andreas and Gerard. A strong lean- 
ing to French models in the sculptor’s work 
may be traced to the French origin of his 
mother, Rysbrack studied at Antwerp under 
Theodore Balant, one of the leading sculptors 
there, and in 1714-15 was ‘ meester’ of the 
guild of St. Luke in that city. According 
to another account, his master from 1706 to 
1712 was the sculptor, Michiel Van der Vorst. 
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Rysbrack came to England in 1720, and at 
first gained a reputation for modelling small 
figures in clay. Afterwards he executed a 
few portrait-busts, which brought him into 
notice, and he obtained employment on 
monuments from James Gibbs [q. v.] and 
William Kent [q. v.], the architects. Not 
being satisfied with their treatment of him, 
Rysbrack began an independent practice, 
and quickly became the most fashionable 
sculptor of hisday. He was very industrious 
and did much to introduce something of 
simplicity and good taste into the rather 
oppressive style which prevailed in monu- 
mental sculpture. Among the principal 
monuments executed by him are those in 
Westminster Abbey of Sir Isaac Newton 
(designed by Kent), the Duke of Newcastle, 
Matthew Prior, Earl Stanhope, Admiral 
Vernon, Sir Godfrey Kneller (designed by 
himself), Mrs. Oldfield (designed by Kent); 
in Worcester Cathedral Bishop Hough; in 
Salisbury Cathedral, the Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset ; at Blenheim the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Among the statues executed by 
him were the bronze equestrian statue of 
William III at Bristol, the statues of the 
Duke of Somerset at Cambridge, John Locke 
at Oxford, George I and George II for the 
Royal Exchange. As a sculptor of portrait 
busts Rysbrack has seldom if ever been ex- 
celled. Nearly all the leading men of his 
time sat to him, including Pope, Walpole, Sir 
Hans Sloane, Gibbs, the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, Martin Folkes, and many others. 
When his supremacy was shaken by the 
growing popularity of Scheemakers and 
Roubiliac, Rysbrack produced three impor- 
tant portrait statues of Palladio, Inigo Jones, 
and Fiammingo, which were placed in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick. At 
the same time he executed a large statue of 
Hercules, which was compiled from the Far- 
nese Hercules and studies made from noted 
pugilists and athletes of the time; it was 
purchased by Mr. Hoare of Stourhead, Wilt- 
shire, who built a temple there on purpose 
to receive it. Besides his merits as a sculptor, 
Rysbrack was also anaccomplished draughts- 
man, and executed many hundreds of highly 
finished drawings in bistre, all in the manner 
of the great Italian artists. In 1765 he 
retired from business, and sold part of his 
collection of models and drawings; other 
sales followed in 1767 and 1770. Rysbrack 
resided for many years in Vere Street, Ox- 
ford Street, where he died on 8 Jan. 1770; 
he was buried in Marylebone churchyard. 
A portrait of Rysbrack was painted by J. 
Vanderbank, 
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[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting (ed. 
Wornum); Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; J.T. 
Smith’s Nollekens and his Times ; Rombouts and 
Van Lerius’s Liggeren der Antwerpsche Sint 
Lucasgilde. } L. C. 

RYTHER, AUGUSTINE (jf. 1576- 
1590), engraver, one of the earliest English 
exponents of the art of engraving on copper, 
was a native of Leeds in Yorkshire, and a 
fellow-townsman of Christopher Saxton(q. v. | 
He was probably an offshoot of the old and 
knightly family of Ryther in Yorkshire. 
Ryther was associated with Saxton in en- 
graying some of the famous maps of the 
counties of England published by Saxton in 
1579. His name appears as the engraver of 
the maps of Durham and Westmoreland 
(1576), Gloucester and York (1577), and 
that of the whole of England, signed ‘ Au- 
gustinus Ryther Anglus Sculpsit: An° Dini 
1579.’ His name appears in 1588 with those 
of Jodocus Hondius([q. v.], Theodore de Bry, 
and others, among the engravers of the charts 
to ‘The Mariner’s Mirrour . . . first made 
and set fourth in divers exact sea charts by 
that famous nauigator Luke Wagenar of En-. 
chuisen, and now fitted with necessarie ad- 
ditions for the use of Englishmen by Anthony 
Ashley.’ In 1590 Ryther published a trans- 
lation of Petruccio Ubaldini’s ‘ Expeditionis 
Hispaniorum in Angliam vera Descriptio,’ 
under the title of ‘A discourse concerninge 
the Spanishe fleete inuadinge Englande in 
the yeare 1588, and overthrowne by her 
Mates Nauie under the conduction of the 
Right honorable the Lorde Charles Howarde, 
highe Admirall of Englande, written in 
Italian by Petruccio Ubaldino, citizen of 
Florence, and translated for A. Ryther: 
unto the w* discourse are annexed certaine 
tables expressinge the seuerall exploites and 
conflictes had with the said fleete. These 
bookes, with the tables belonginge to them, 
are to be solde at the shoppe of A. Ryther, 
beinge a little from Leadenhall, next to the 
signe of the Tower.’ The book was printed 
by A. Hatfield. ‘This work is dedicated by 
Ryther to Lord Howard of Effingham, and 
in the dedication he alludes to the time spent 
by him in engraving the plates, and apolo- 
gises for the two years’ delay in its publica- 
tion. Ina letter to the reader, Ryther asks for 
indulgence ‘because I count my selfe as yet 
but a yoong beginner.’ The plates consist of 
a title and ten charts, showing the various 
stages of the progress and defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in the Channel, and tracing 
its further course round the British Isles. 
They were drawn out, as it appears, by 
Robert Adams (d. 1595) [q.v.], surveyor of 
the queen’s buildings, and form the most im- 
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portant record of the Spanish Armada which 
exists. It is probable that Ryther’s charts, 
or Adams’s original drawings, were the basis 
for the tapestries of the Spanish Armada, 
executed by Hendrik Cornelisz Vroom in 
Holland, and formerly in the House of Lords. 
Reduced copies of Ryther’s charts were pub- 
lished by John Pine [{q. v.] in his work on the 
Armada tapestries. The ‘ tables’ were pub- 
lished by Ryther separately from the book, 
and are very scarce. ; 


[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq.ed. Herbert; Thoresby’s 
Vie. Leod. 1724, p. 90; Boyne’s York. Libr. p. 
266.] L. C. 


RYTHER, JOHN (1634?-1681), noncon- 
formist divine, son of John Rither (d. 1673), 
a tanner, was born in Yorkshire about 1634, 
and educated at Leeds grammar school. 
On 25 March 1650, being then under sixteen 
years of age, he was admitted as a sizar at 
Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. His 
father became a leader among the quakers at 
York. Ryther held the vicarage of Froding- 
ham (including Bromby), Lincolnshire, from 
which he was ejected, the presumption being 
that it was a sequestered living, which he 
lost at the Restoration. He retired to York, 
but soon obtained the vicarage of North 
Ferriby, Yorkshire; he resided, however, at 
Brough in the neighbouring parish of El- 
loughton. Ejected from Ferriby by the Uni- 
formity Act of 1662, he preached in his house 
at Brough till the operation of the Five 
Miles Act (which came into force 25 March 
1666) compelled him toremove. He preached 
at Allerton, near Bradford, and aided in 
founding in 1668 the congregational church 
at Bradford-dale. - For illegal preaching he 
was imprisoned for six months, and again 
for fifteen months, in York Castle. About 
1669 he removed to London, a meeting-house 
was built for him at Wapping, and here he 
became exceedingly popular with sailors, who 
shielded him from. arrest. He was known 
as the ‘ seaman’s preacher.’ He died in June 
1681. The mother of Andrew Kippis [q. v.] 
was his descendant. He published, besides 
single sermons (1672-80), including a funeral 
sermon for James Janeway [q.v.]|: 1. ‘The 
Morning Seeker,’ 1673, 8vo. 2. ‘A Plat 
for Mariners; or the Seaman’s Preacher,’ 
1675, 8vo; reprinted [1780], 8vo, with pre- 
face by John Newton (1725-1807) [q. v.] 
8. ‘The Best Friend... or Christ’s Awaken- 
ing Call,’ 1678, 8vo. 

Joun RytHeR (a. 1704), son of the above, 
acted as chaplain on merchant ships trading 
to both the Indies, and early in 1689 became 
minister at Nottingham of the congrega- 
tional church in Bridlesmith Gate, and (from 


3 Oct. 1689) in Castle Gate. He published: 
‘A Defence of the Glorious Gospel,’ 1703, 
8vo, against John Barret (1631-1718) [q. v.] 
Among the manuscripts in the museum of 
Ralph Thoresby [q.v.] were‘ A Journal kept 
by the Rev. Mr. John Ryther of his Voyage 
from Venice to Zant, 1676... from Zant... 
to London. ... Another from Sardinia to 
England. From London, 1680, to the coast 
of Cormandell, and Bay of Bengale. From 
Fort St. George, 1681, to Cape Bona Espe- 
rance, from St. Helena to England.’ 


[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 448, 833; Calamy’s 
Continuation, 1727, ii. 601 sq. 958 sq.; Museum 
Thoresbyanum, 1816, p. 81 (89); Carpenter's 
Presbyterianism in Nottingham [1862], pp. 106, 
109; Miall’s Congyregationalism in Yorkshire, 
1868, p. 240; Heywood’s Diaries, ed. Turner, 
ii. 289; Nottingham Daily Press, 30 May 1889; 
information from the master of Sidney-Sussex 
College, and from J. S. Rowntree, esq., York.] 

A. G. 


RYVES, BRUNO (1596-1677), dean of 
Windsor, son of Thomas, and grandson of 
John Ryves of Damory Court, Dorset, was 
born in 1596, and educated at Oxford, sub- 
seribing as a clerk of New College in 1610. 
Sir Thomas Ryves [q. v.] was his first cousin. 
He graduated B.A. in 1616, and in the fol- 
lowing year became a clerk of Magdalen, 
proceeding M.A. 9 June 1619, B.D. 20 June 
1632, and D.D. 25 June 1639. He was 
admitted of Gray’s Inn in 1634, In the 
meantime he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Stanwell in Middlesex, where he made a 
name by his ‘florid’ preaching (Woop), 
obtaining in September 1628 the additional 
benefice of St. Martin-le-Vintry. About 
1640 he became chaplain to Charles I. The 
inhabitants of Stanwell petitionedagainst him 
in July 1642, and he was forthwith deprived 
of his benefices, and a parliamentary preacher 
appointed inhis stead. ‘ With his wife and 
four children andall his family he was (accord- 
ing to Walker) taken out of doors, all his goods 
seized, and all that night lay under a hedge in 
the wet and cold. Next day my Lord Arundel, 
hearing of this barbarous usage done to so 
pious a gentleman, sent his coach with men 
and horses,’ and Ryves was entertained for 
some time at Wardour Castle. A patent of 
June 1646 created him dean of Chichester, 
but he remained in seclusion and dependent 
upon charity at Shafton in Dorset until 
ae the king’s death, when he made at 
least one journey abroad, bearing to Charles IT 
some money which had been collected among 
his adherents. Upon the Restoration he 
petitioned for the vicarage of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate; but better preferment was in 
store for him. He was in July 1660 in- 
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stalled dean of Chichester and master of the 
hospital there; he was also sworn chaplain- 
in-ordinary to the king, and appointed dean 
of Windsor (and Wolverhampton), being in- 
stalled'on 8 Sept. 1660. He became scribe 
of the order of the Garter in the following 
January, and was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented to the rectories of Haseley, Oxon., 
and Acton, in Middlesex. As administrator 
of the charity of the Fea knights of Wind- 
sor, he had great difficulty in dealing with 
the many and conflicting appeals of decayed 
royalists. 

In January 1662, upon the occasion of a 
great alarm caused by the prevalence of 
midsummer weather in midwinter, Ryves 
preached before the House of Commons at St. 
Margaret’s, on Joshua vii. 12, ‘showing how 
the neglect of exacting justice on offenders 
(by which he insinuated such of the old king’s 
murderers as were yet reprieved and in the 
Tower) was a main cause of God’s punishing 
aland’ (EvELYN, Diary, 15 Jan. ; cf. Pepys, 
i, 318). Being non-resident at Acton, he 
put in a drunken curate, whom he directed 
to persecute Richard Baxter. 
drawing crowded audiences to his sermons 
in defiance of the conventicle act, by an un- 
popular application of which, in 1668, he 
was at length convicted and confined for six 
months. Baxter rightly attributed his mis- 
hap to the absentee rector, who had grown 
hard and sour; even Sir Matthew Hale had 
no good word for him. Ryves died at 
Windsor on 13 July 1677, and was buried 
in the south aisle of St. George’s Chapel, 
where he is commemorated by a long mural 
inscription in Latin. By his wife, Kate, 
daughter of Sir Richard Waldram, knt., of 
Charley, Leicestershire, he had several chil- 
dren. A son married Judith Tyler in 1668, 
and his son Bruno entered Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School in 1709; a kinsman, Jerome 
Ryves (d. 1705), was installed dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, in March 1699. 

Besides three separate sermons, Ryves 
was the author of ‘ Mercurius Rusticus ; or 
the Countries Complaint of the Barbarous 
Outrages committed by the Sectaries of this 
late flourishing Kingdom.’ Nineteen num- 
bers (in opposition to which George Wither 
starteda parliamentary ‘ Mercurius Rusticus’) 
appeared from August 1642, and the whole 
were republished, 1646, 1647, and 1685, with 
a finely engraved frontispiece, in compart- 
ments. The assaults upon Sir John Lucas’s 
house, Wardour Castle, and other mansions 
are narrated, while a second part commences 
to deal with the violation of the cathedrals. 
From the fact of its being frequently bound 


up with ‘Mercurius Rusticus,’ with the 
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common title of ‘Angliz Ruina,’ the 
‘Querela Cantabrigiensis’ of John Barwick 
[q. v.} has been erroneously attributed to 
Ryves (Woop, Athene, iii. 1111). Ryves 
assisted Walton in the business of the Lon- 
don tithes, and contributed to- his polyglot 
bible (Topp, Memoirs of Walton, i. 4, 306). 
A number of his letters are among the Ash- 
mole MSS. in the Bodleian Library (see 
Broxam, Magd. Coll. Reg. ii. 58). Both 
Ryves’s christian name and surname were 
variously spelt by his contemporaries, Brune, 
Bruen, Brian, Bruno, and Reeves, Rives, 
Ryve, Reeve, and Ryves. 

An engraved portrait of the dean, from 
an original miniature in oil, was published 
in 1810 ; a second was engraved by Earlom 
(Evans, Cat. of Engraved Portraits, p. 802). 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Athenze Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 1110; Bloxam’s 
Magdalen Coll. Registers, ii. 51-8 ; Hutchins’s 
Dorset, i. 228 and iv. 96 (pedigree); Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccles. Anglicane; Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium, 1708, i. 423; Lysons’s Environs of Lon- 
don, ii. 12; Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
1714, ii. 12 ; Lloyd’s Memoirs, pp. 5, 6; Grey’s 
Examples of Neal’s Puritans, iii. App. p. 13; 
Baxter's Addit. Notes on Sir M. Hale, 1682, p. 
25; Baxter et lAngleterre religieuse de son 
temps, 1840, p. 249; Pote’s Windsor, p. 365; 
Fox-Bourne’s Hist. of Newspapers, i. 13; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1661-2, passim; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict.; Lowndes’s Bibl, Man. (Bohn); 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] Ted. 


RYVES, ELIZABETH (1750-1797), 
author, descended from an old Irish famil 
connected with that of Bruno Ryves [q. v.|, 
was born in Ireland in ' 1750. She owned 
some property, but, being cheated out of it, 
fell into poverty, and went to London ta 
earn a living by her pen. She wrote poli: 
tical articles for newspapers, verses, plays, 
and learned French in order to make trans- 
lations ; she turned into English Rousseau’s 
‘Social Contract, Raynal’s ‘Letter to the 
National Assembly, and Delacroix’s ‘ Re- 
view of the Constitutions of the Principal 
States of Europe,’ 1792 ; she attempted Frois- 
sart, but gave it up as too difficult. For 
some time she is doubtfully said to have 
conducted the historical department of the 
‘Annual Register’ (cf. Gent. Mag. 1795 ii. 
540, 734, 1797 1. 522; and Baxur, Biogr. 
Dramat. i. 619). 

Her dramatic efforts, ‘ The Prude,’ a comic 
opera in three acts (cf. 2d. ii. 185), and ‘ The 
Debt of Honour,’ were accepted by a thea- 
trical manager, but were never acted ; she re~ 
ceived 1002. as compensation. She wrote one 
novel, ‘The Hermit of Snowden,’ said to be 
an account of her own life, and seven small 
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volumes of poems. She died in poverty in 
April 1797 in Store Street, London. Isaac 
D'Israeli, towhom she was personally known, 
expends much pity on her fate (cf. Calamities 
of Authors, p. 95). 

[ Webb’s Irish Biography, p.461; O’Donozhue’s 
Poets of Ireland, iii. 221; Hale’s Woman’s Re- 
cord, p.497; Gent. Mag. 1797, i. 445.] E. L. 


RYVES, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1758-1826), rear-admiral, son of Thomas 
Ryves, of the old Dorset family, by his 
second wife, Anna Maria, daughter of Daniel 
Graham, was born on 8 Sept. 1758. | He re- 
ceived his early education at Harrow, and 
in February 1774 was entered on board the 
Kent guardship at Plymouth. In April 1775 
he joined the Portland, going out to the West 
Indies as flagship of Vice-admiral James 
Young, and shortly after arriving on the 
station was appointed to command the Tartar 
tender, carrying eight guns and a crew of 
thirty-three men. In her he had the fortune 
to capture upwards of fifty prizes, some of 
them privateers of superior force. In May 
1778 the Portland returned to England, and 
in May 1779 Ryves joined the Europe, the 
flagship of Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, who in 
September appointed him acting-lieutenant 
of the Pacific armed ship. His lieutenant’s 
commission was confirmed on 18 Nov. 1780, 
and in December he was appointed to the Fox 
on the Jamaica station. In her he returned 
to England in 1782, and early in 1783 he 
was appointed to the Grafton, which sailed 
for the East Indies; but, having been dis- 
masted in a gale in the Bay of Biscay, was 
obliged to put back and, consequent on the 
peace, was paid off and Ryves placed on 
half-pay. In the armament of 1787 he was 
appointed first lieutenant of the Aurora 
frigate, and in January 1795 to the Arethusa 
on the coast of France. On 4 July 1795 he 
was promoted to the command of the Bull- 
dog, then in the West Indies, and went out 
to her as a passenger in the Colossus. On 
arriving at St. Lucia, in the absence of the 
Bulldog, Ryves volunteered for service with 
the seamen landed for the reduction of the 
island [see CHRISTIAN, SIR Huen CLOBERRY], 
and rendered important assistance in the 
making of roads and the transporting of 
heavy guns. Heafterwards joined the Bull- 
dog, in which he returned to England in 
September 1797. 

On 29 May 1798 he was advanced to post 
rank, andin April 1800 was appointed to the 
Agincourt of 64 guns, which during the 
summer carried the flag of Sir Charles 
Morice Pole [q. v.] on the Newfoundland 
station. 
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In the following year the Agin- | 


court was one of the fleet with Lord Keith 
on the coast of Egypt [see ELpHinsrone, 
Grorce Kerra, Viscount Kxrru], and in 
March 1802 Ryves was sent with a small 
squadron to receive the cession of Corfu. 
Afterwards, on intelligence that the French 
were preparing to seize on the island of 
Maddalena, he was sent thither to’prevent the _ 
encroachment. The intelligence proved to 
be incorrect ; but while waiting there Ryves 
carried out a survey of the roadstead, then 
absolutely unknown, and by his chart Nelson, 
in the following year, was led to make it 
his base, calling it, in compliment to Ryves, 
Agincourt Sound. In May 1803 Ryves was 
moved to the Gibraltar, in which he re- 
mained in the Mediterranean, under Nelson’s 
command, till the summer of 1804, when 
the Gibraltar, being almost worn out, was 
sent home and paid off. In 1810 Ryves 
commanded the Africa, of 64 guns, in the 
Baltic, from which he brought home a large 
convoy, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather and the violence of the gales. He 
had no further service, but became rear- 
admiral on 27 May 1825, and died at his 
seat, Shrowton House, Dorset, on 20 May 
1826. Ryves was twice married: first, in 
1792, to Catherine Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the Hon. James Everard Arundel; and, 
secondly, in 1806, to Emma, daughter of 
Richard Robert Graham of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. By both wives he left issue; five of 
his sons served in the navy. The eldest, 
George Frederick Ryves, nominated a C.B. 
in 1826 for distinguished service in the first 
Burmese war, died, a rear-admiral, in 1858. 
(Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 186 ; 
O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict. p. 1017; Nicolas’s 
Despatches of Lord Nelson (see Index) ; Service- 
book in the Public Record Office; Gent. Mag. 
1826, i. 640.] Je KG. 


RYVES, Mrs. LAVINIA JANETTA 
HORTON pe SERRES (1797-1871), claim- 
ing to be Princess of Cumberland, [See 
under SzrRes, Mrs, OLrvia.] 


RYVES, Str THOMAS (1583 ?-1652), 
civilian, born about 1583, was the eighth 
son of John Ryves (1532-1587 P) of Damory 
Court, near Blandford, Dorset, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Mervyn of 
Fonthill, Wiltshire. Of his brothers, George 
(1569-1613) was warden of New College, 
Oxford, and Sir William (d. 1660) was ap- 
pointed attorney-general for Ireland in 1619 
and judge of the king’s bench in 1630. 
Bruno Ryves [q. v.] was his first cousin. 
Thomas was admitted to Winchester School 
in 1590, was thence elected fellow of New 
College, Oxford, in 1598, and graduated 
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B.C.L. on 7 Feb. 1604-5, and D.C.L. 


21 June 1610. He also studied law in ‘the 
best universities of France,’ and the terms he 
spent there were allowed to count for his 
degree as if he had spent them in Oxford (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1615-25, pp. 105-7 ; 
Reg. Univ. Oxon. vol. ii. pt.i. p. 380). In 1611 
he was admitted advocate of Doctors’ Com- 
mon. In September 1612 Sir John Davies 
[q. v.], whose wife was sister to Ryves’s aunt, 
took Ryves with him on his return to Ireland, 
and in the following October procured him 
the reversion of the office of judge of facul- 
ties and the prerogative court in Ireland. 
Meanwhile he did the king ‘good service’ 
during the parliament of 1613, made notable 
by the struggle between Davies and Sir 
John Everard [q. v.] for the speakership, 
of which Ryves wrote an account, pre- 
served among the state papers (Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1611-14, pp. 354-5). On 
the death of Sir Daniel Donne [q. v.] in 
1617, Ryves succeeded to the office of judge 
of faculties; but the bishops, including 
Ussher, objected to his authority in ecclesi- 
astical matters, and demanded the appoint- 
ment of a prelate. Ryves defended his 
claims in a letter to Sir Thomas Lake (2.), 
but finally resigned the office, which was 
given to the archbishop of Dublin in 1621. 

Ryves now returned to England and 
began to practise in the admiralty court. 
In April 1623 he was associated with the 
attorney-general in the prosecution of Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Mervyn and Sir William 
St. John before the admiralty court. In 
the following July he was ordered to attend 
Arthur, lord Chichester [q. v.], in his fruit- 
less mission to negotiate peace in the Pala- 
tinate, but does not appear to have started 
(Cal. State Papers; Ryves to Ussher, in 
UssHEr’s Works, ed. Elrington, xv. 201). In 
the same year he was appointed king’s ad- 
vocate. In June 1626 he was sworn a 
master of requests extraordinary (Cal. State 
Papers, 1625-6, p. 362), and his activity in 
the admiralty courts is evidenced by nu- 
merous entries in the state papers from this 
late to the outbreak of the civil war. In 
1634 he was placed on a commission to 
visit the churchhes and scools in the diocese 
of Canterbury. In 1636 he was made judge 
of the admiralty of Dover, and subsequently 
of the Cinque ports. His name does not 
occur after 1642, probably because he left 
his post to join the king. In spite of his 
advanced years he is said to have fought 
valiantly, and to have been several times 
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wounded. He was knighted by Charles on 
19 March 1644, and in September 1648 was 
employed on the king’s behalf to negotiate 
with the parliament. He died on 2 Jan. 
1651-2, and was buried in St. Clement 
Danes Church, London. Like his cousin 
Bruno, he married a lady named Waldram. 
He left no issue. Ryves was an able civilian, 
and his works evince considerable learning ; 
but Archbishop Ussher had no high opinion 
of his honesty (UssHmr, Letters, ed. Parr, 
1686, p. 335), 

His works are: 1. ‘The Poore Vicars 
Plea,’ London, 1620, 4to; it deals with the 
clergy of Ireland, and vindicates their claims 
to tithes, notwithstanding impropriations ; 
another edition was printed by Sir Henry 
Spelman in 1704, 2. ‘Regiminis Anglicani 
in Hibernia Defensio adversus Analecten 
(by David Rothe [q. v.]),’ London, 1624, 4to ; 
it seeks to exculpate James I from the charges 
of tyranny and oppression in Ireland, of de- 
basing the coin, and restraining freedom of 
speech in parliament; it maintains the royal 
against papal supremacy in the church, and 
concludes with an eloquent vindication of 
Chichester’s administration. 3. ‘ Impera- 
toris Justiniani Defensio adversus Aleman- 
num,’ London, 1626, 12mo; another edition 
appeared at Frankfort in 1628, 8vo. 4. ‘ His- 
toria Navalis, lib. i.,’ London, 1629, 8vo; 
begins with Noah, and deals with ancient 
naval history down to the sixth century B.c.; 
no more of this edition was published, and 
this volume was included in 5. ‘ Historia 
Navalis Antiqua, lib, iv.,’ London, 1633, 8vo, 
which goes down to the establishment of the 
Roman empire. 6. ‘Historia Navalis Media, 
lib. iii.,’ London, 1640, 8vo; carries on the 
history to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 


Many of Ryves’s letters are preserved among 


the state papers; two to Camden are printed 
in Smith’s ‘Camdeni Epistole,’ 1691, pp. 
236, 257, and seven to Ussher in Elrington’s 
‘ Works of Ussher.’ In the last two he speaks 
of having translated some of Ussher’s works, 
but these translations do not seem to have 
been published. 


[Authorities cited; Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; 
Cal. State Papers, Domestic and Irish; Lascelles’s 
Liber Mun. Hib.; Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 228, iv. 
96; Wood's Athenee Oxon, iii. 304-6; Ware’s 
Ireland, ii. 389-40 ; Laud’s Works, iv. 126, 129, 
1380, v. 182; Reg. Univ. Oxon. vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 
120, 186, 380, pt. iii. p. 260; Kirby’s Winches- 
ter Scholars; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Coote’s Civilians, p. 70; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 
315 ; Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 22-3.] A. F..P, 
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SABERET or SABA (d. 616°), first 
Christian king of the East-Saxons. [See 
SEBERT. 

SABIE, FRANCIS (jf. 1595), poetaster, 
was a schoolmaster at Lichfield in 1587 
(ARBER, Stationers’ Registers, ii. 146). He 
published three volumes of verse—two in 
1595, and one in 1596. His earliest publica- 
tion, in two parts, was entitled ‘The Fisher- 
mans Tale: Of the famous Actes, Life, and 
Loue of Cassander, a Grecian Knight,’ 1595. 
The second part bears the heading ‘ Flora’s 
Fortune. The second part and finishing of 
the Fisher-mans Tale.’ The poem, which was 
licensed for publication to Richard Jones on 
11 Noy. 1594, is a paraphrase in monotonous 
blank verse of ‘Pandosto, the Triumph of 
Time,’ afterwards renamed ‘ Dorastus and 
Fawnia,’a romance by Robert Greene (1560 ?- 
1592[q.v.] A reprint from a Bodleian manu- 
script, limited to ten copies, was issued, by 
James Orchard Halliwell (afterwards Halli- 
well-Phillipps) [q. v.jin 1867. Later in 1595 
there appeared ‘ Pan’s Pipe, Three Pastorall 
Eglogues in English Hexameter, with other 
poetical verses delightfull.’ The publisher was 
Richard Jones, who obtained a license for the 
publication on 11 Jan. 1594-5(A RBER,11. 668). 
The prose epistle ‘To all youthful Gentlemen, 
Apprentises, fauourers of the diuine Arte of 
sense-delighting Poesie,’is signed F.S. The 
hexameters run satisfactorily. In his third 
volume, which contains three separate works, 
Sabie showed for the first time his capacity 
inrhyme. The book was entitled ‘ Adams 
Complaint. The Olde Worldes Tragedie. 
Dauid and Bathsheba,’ London, by Richard 
Jones, 1596, 4to. These poems, which are 
in rhyming stanzas (each consisting of three 
heroic couplets), versity scripture. ‘The Olde 
Worldes Tragedie’ is the story of the flood. 
The volume is dedicated to Dr. Howland, 
bishop of Peterborough. _. 

Copies of Sabie’s three books—all extremely 
rare—are in the British Museum and at Brit- 
well, The British Museum copies of ‘The 
Fisher-mans Tale’ and ‘Flora’s Fortune,’ 
which are in fine condition, were acquired 
from Sir Charles Isham’s collection in 1894 
(Bibliographiea, iii. 418-29). 

Sabie’s son Edmond was apprenticed to 
Robert Cullen, a London stationer, 12 June 
1587 (ARBER, ii. 146), and was admitted a 
freeman on 5 Aug. 1594. 


[Collier's Bibl. Cat. ii. 2, 305-7.) Ss. L. 
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SABINE, Sin EDWARD (1788-1883), 
general, royal artillery, and president of the 
Royal Society, fifth son and ninth child of 
Joseph Sabine, esq., of Tewin, Hertfordshire, 
and of Sarah (who died within a month of 
her son’s birth), daughter of Rowland Hunt, 
esq., of Boreatton Park, Shropshire, was born 
in Great Britain Street, Dublin, on 14 Oct. 
1788. Sir Edward’s great-grandfather was 
General Joseph Sabine (1662 P-1739) [q. v.], 
and Joseph Sabine (1770-1813) [q. v.| was 
his brother. 

Sabine was educated at Marlow and at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
which he entered on 25 Jan. 1803. He re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the royal artillery on 22 Dec. of the same 
year, and was stationed at Woolwich. He 
was promoted to be first lieutenant on 
20 July 1804, and on 11 Nov. sailed for 
Gibraltar, where he remained until August 
1806. On his return to England on 1 Sept. 
he was posted to the royal horse artillery, in 
which he served at various home stations 
until the end of 1812. He was promoted to 
be second captain on 24 Jan. 1813, and on 
9 May sailed for Canada from Falmouth in 
the packet Manchester. When eight days 
out she was attacked by the Yorktown, an 
American privateer, but,carrying some light 
guns and carronades, was able to maintain 
a running fight for twenty hours, after which 
an hour’s close engagement compelled her to 
strike her colours... Sabine and his soldier- 
servant were of great service in working the 
guns. On 18 July the Manchester was re- 
captured by the British frigate Maidstone, 
and Sabine was landed at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, whence he proceeded to Quebec. 

In the winter of 1813-14 there was an 
advance of American militia on Quebec, and 
Sabine was directed to garrison a small out- 
post. Heserved during August and September 
1814 in the Niagara frontier (Upper Canada) 
campaign under Lieutenant-general Gordon 
Drummond, was present at the siege of Fort 
Erie, took part in the assault on that fort 
on 15 Aug., when the British lost twenty- 
seven officers and 326 men, and was engaged 
in the action of 17 Sept. against a sortie, 
when the British loss was twenty officers 
and 270 men, was twice favourably men- 
tioned in despatches, and was privileged to 
wear the word ‘ Niagara’ on his dress and 
appointments. He returned home on 12 Aug, 
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1816, and devoted himself to his favourite 
studies—astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, 
and ornithology—under the supervision of 
his brother-in-law, Henry Browne, F.R.S., 
at whose house (2 Portland Place, London) 
he met Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S., and 
other kindred spirits. 

Sabine was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1818, and the same year, on the 
recommendation of the president and council, 
he was appointed astronomer to the arctic 
expedition in search ofa north-west passage, 
which sailed in the Isabella under Commander 
(afterwards Sir) John Ross (1777-1856) (q.v: ] 
and was absent from May to November. His 
report on the biological results of the expe- 
dition appeared in the ‘'lransactions of the 
Linnean Society,’ vol. xii., and embraced 
twenty-four species of birds from Greenland, 
of which four were new to the list, and one, 
the Larus Sabini, entirely new. He further 
contributed an account of the Esquimaux of 
the west coast of Greenland to the ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of Science,’ 1819. 

Sabine accompanied, in a similar capacity, 
a second arctic expedition in 1819, which 
sailed in the Hecla under Lieutenant-com- 
mander (afterwards Sir) Edward Parry [q.v. |, 
and was away from May 1819 until No- 
vember 1820. He tabulated all the observa- 
tions, and arranged nearly all the appendix of 
Parry’s journal, and Parry warmly acknow- 
ledged his valuable assistance throughout 
the expedition. During the tedious stay for 
the winter months in Winter Harbour, when 
the sun was ninety-six days below the 
horizon, Sabine edited a weekly journal for 
the amusement of the party, which was en- 
titled ‘The North Georgia Gazette and 
Winter Chronicle, and extended to twenty- 
one numbers. In 1821 he received the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society for various com- 
munications relating to his researches during 
the arctic expedition. 

Sabine was next selected to conduct a 
series of experiments for determining the 
variation in different latitudes in the length 
of the pendulum vibrating seconds, with a 
view to ascertain the true figure of the 
earth, a subject which had engaged his at- 
tention in the first arctic voyage. He sailed 
in the Pheasant on 12 Nov. 182], and re- 
turned on 5 Jan. 1823, having visited St. 
Thomas (Gulfof Guinea), Maranham, Ascen- 
sion, Sierra Leone, Trinidad, Bahia, and 
Jamaica. On 1 May 1823 he sailed in the 
Griper on thesame duty,returningon 19 Dec., 
having visited New York, Trondhjem, Ham- 
merfest, Greenland, and Spitzbergen. 

Sabine’s observations of the magnetic in- 
clination and force at St. Thomas in 1822 
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were the first made on that island. Utilised 
as a base of comparison with later observa- 
tions of the Portuguese, they are important 
as showing the remarkable secular change 
which was in progress during the interval. 
The account of Sabine’s pendulum experi- 
ments, printed in a quarto volume by the 
board of longitude in 1825, is an enduring 
monument of his indefatigable industry, his 
spirit of inquiry, and wide range of observa- 
tion. The work was honoured by the award 
to him of the Lalande gold medal of the 
Institute of France in 1826. 

In 1825 Sabine was appointed a joint com- 
missioner with Sir John Herschel to act 
with a French government commission in 
determining the precise difference of longi- 
tude between the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich by means of rocket-signals. The 
difference of longitude thus found was nine 
minutes 216 seconds. The accepted dif- 
ference at the present time, by electric sig- 
nalling, is nine minutes twenty-one seconds, 
On 81 Dec. 1827 Sabine was promoted first 
captain, and having obtained from the Duke 
of Wellington, then master-general of the 
ordnance, general leave of absence so long 
as he was not required for military service, 
and on the understanding that he was use- 
fully employed in scientific pursuits, he acted 
until 1829 as one of the secretaries of the 
Royal Society. 

In 1827 and the two following years Sabine 
made experiments to determine the relative 
lengths of the seconds pendulum in Paris, 
London, Greenwich, and Altona, and he 
afterwards determined the absolute length 
at Greenwich. On the abolition of the board 
of longitude in 1828, it was arranged that 
three scientific advisers of the admiralty 
should be nominated, the selection being 
limited to the council of the Royal Society. 
Sabine, Faraday, and Young were appointed. 
Sabine’s appointment was violently attacked 
by Charles Babbage ina pamphlet generally 
denouncing the Royal Society, entitled ‘ Re- 
flections on the Decline of Science in Eng- 
land, and on some of its Causes’ (1830). 
Sabine did not answer Babbage’s unmannerly 
attack, but contented himself with inserting 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for 1830 an 
explanation on one point upon which par- 
ticular stress had been laid. 

The condition of Ireland in 1830 necessi- 
tated an increased military establishment, 
and Sabine was recalled to military duty in 
that country, where he served for seven 
years. During this time he continued his 
pendulum investigations, and in 1834 com- 
menced, in conjunction with Professor Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, afterwards provost of Trinity 
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College, Dublin, and Captain (afterwards 
Sir) James Clark Ross [q.v.], the first sys- 
tematic magnetic survey ever made of the 
British Islands. He extended it single- 
handed to Scotland in 1836, and in con- 
junction with Lloyd, Ross, and additional 
observers, in the following year to England. 
With the exception of the mathematical 
section of the Irish report, which was Pro- 
fessor Lloyd’s, the reports—published by the 
British Association—were mainly Sabine’s, 
as was also a very large share of the obser- 
vations, more particularly the laborious task 
of combining them, by equations of con- 
dition, to obtain the most probable mean 
results. 

Sabine was promoted to be brevet-major 
on 10 Jan. 1837, and did duty at Woolwich. 
On 22 April 1886 Humboldt wrote to the 
Duke of Sussex, president of the Royal So- 
ciety, in reference to a conversation he had 
recently held in Berlin with Sabine and 
Lloyd, and urged the establishment through- 
out the British empire of regular magnetic 
stations similar to those which, mainly by 
his influence, had been for some time in ope- 
ration in Northern Asia. The proposal was 
reported upon by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Airey, astronomer royal, and Mr. Samuel 
Hunter Christie [q. v.] (see Royal Soc. Proc. 
vol, iii.) A committee on mathematics and 
physics, appointed in May, of which Sabine, 
Lloyd, and Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) Wil- 
liam Thomas Denison [q. v.] were prominent 
members, worked out the details, and to- 
wards the end of the year a definite official 
representation was made to government to 
establish magnetic observatories at selected 
stations in both hemispheres, and to despatch 
a naval expedition to the South Antarctic 
regionsto make a magnetical survey of them. 
In the ‘spring of 1839 the scheme was ap- 
proved by the government. 

The fixed observatories were to be esta- 
blished at Toronto in Canada, St. Helena, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and at stations 
to be determined by the East India Company, 
while other nations were invited to co- 
operate. Sabine was appointed to superin- 
tend the whole, and the observatories began 


their work in 1840. Sabine’s first publica- 


tion of results was a quarto volume in 1843 
of ‘Observations on Days of Unusual Mag- 
netic Disturbance,’ which was followed by a 
second volume on the same subject in 1851. 
The subsequent publications, which were en- 
tirely edited by Sabine, who wrote an intro- 
duction toeach volume, were: Toronto, 1842- 
1847, in 8 vols., dated 1845, 1853, and 1857 
respectively (observations were carried on 
from 1848 to 1853, but were not printed) ; 
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St. Helena, 1843-9, in 2 vols., dated 1850 
and 1860; Cape of Good Hope, the magnetic 
observations to 1846, 1 vol., dated 1851, and 
the meteorological to 1848, 1 vol., dated 
1880; Hobart Town, Tasmania, to 1842, in 
3 vols., dated 1850, 1852, and 1853 respec- 
tively. To enable Sabine to cope with the 
work, « small clerical staff was maintained 
by the war office at Woolwich for about 
twenty years. 

In 1839 Sabine was appointed general 
secretary of the British Association, a la- 
borious office which he held for twenty years, 
with the single exception of 1852, when he 
occupied the presidential chair at Belfast. 
In 1840 he commenced the series of ‘Con- 
tributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ which 
comprised fifteen papers in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society,’ spread 
over thirty-six years. This gigantic work 
was a survey of the general distribution of 
magnetism over the globe at this epoch. In 
it is to be found every observation of any 
authority taken by sea or land since 1818 or 
thereabouts, arranged in zones of 5° and 10° 
of latitude, and taken in the order of longi- 
tude eastwards from Greenwich round the 
globe. Illustrative maps were prepared for 
it in the hydrographical department of the 
admiralty, under the supervision of Captain 
(afterwards Rear-admiral Sir) Frederick 
Evans, R.N. Several of the numbers ap- 
peared after Sabine had lost the aid of his 
staff of clerks at Woolwich. Numbers 11, 
13, 14, and 15 contain a complete statement 
of the magnetic survey of the globe, in the 
double form of catalogue or tables and of 
magnetic maps. 

On 25 Jan. 1841 Sabine was promoted to 
be regimental lieutenant-colonel. On 1 Dec. 
1845 he was elected foreign secretary of the 
Royal Society. In 1849 he was awarded one 
of the gold medals of the society for his 
papers on terrestrial magnetism. On 30 Nov. 
1850 he was elected treasurer to the society. 
On 11 Nov. of the following year he was 
promoted to be regimental colonel, and on 
14 June 1856 major-general. Between 1858 
and 1861, at the request of the British Asso- 
ciation, he undertook to repeat the magnetic 
survey of the British Isles. Dr. Lloyd was 
again his coadjutor, and, as before, Sabine 
reduced and reported the results relating to 
the elements of dip and force, Evans dealing 
with the declination. In 1859 he edited the 
‘Letters of Colonel Sir Augustus Fraser, 
K.C.B., commanding the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery in the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, written during the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns.’ 

Sabine was elected president of the Royal 
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Society in 1861, and held the office until his 
resignation in 1871. In 1864 he moved the 
government of India to undertake at various 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey, 
from the sea-level at Cape Cormorin to the 
lofty tablelands of the Himalayas, the series 
of pendulum observations which have thrown 
so much light on the constitution of the 
earth’s crust and local variations of gravity. 

On 9 Feb. 1865 Sabine was made a colonel- 
commandant of the royal artillery, and on 
20 Sept. of the same year was promoted to 
be lieutenant-general. In 1869 he was made 
acivil knight-commander. of the Bath, and 
on 7 Feb. 1870 was promoted to be general. 
In 1876 his scientific activity came to an 
end, and he retired from the army on full 
pay on 1 Oct. 1877. During his later years 
his mental faculties failed. He died at Rich- 
mond on 26 June 1883, and was buried in the 
family vault at Tewin, Hertfordshire, beside 
the remains of his wife. 

Sabine was created D.C.L. of Oxford on 
20 June 1855, and LL.D. of Cambridge. He 
was a fellow of the Linnean and the Royal 
Astronomical societies and many other 
learned bodies. He held the foreign orders 
of Pour le Mérite of Prussia,SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus of Italy, and the Rose of Brazil. He 
contributed more than one hundred papers to 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society,’ besides many others to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine,’ ‘Journal of Science,’ and 
kindred publications (see Royal Society's Cat. 
of Scientific Papers). His scientific capacity 
was combined with an attractive personality. 
His grace of manner and invincible cheerful- 
ness rendered him universally popular. 

There is an oil portrait of Sabine by S. 
Pearce in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
presented by Lady Sabine in 1866. There is 
also a marble bust of him by J. Durham, 
presented by P. J. Gassiot, esq., F.R.S., in 
1860. In the mess-room of the royal artil- 
lery at Woolwich there is a portrait of him 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., dated 1876. 

Sabine married, in 1826, Elizabeth Juliana 
(1807-1879), daughter of William Leeves, 
esq., of Tortington, Sussex. She was an 
accomplished woman, whoaided him for more 
than half a century in his scientific investi- 
gations. _Her translation of Humboldt’s 
‘Cosmos,’ in four volumes, was published 
1849-58. She also translated ‘ The Aspects 
of Nature ’ (1849, 2 vols.) by the same author, 
Arago’s meteorological essays, and ‘Narra- 
tive ofan [Expedition tothe Polar Sea’ (1840; 
2nd ed. 1844) commanded by Admiral Fer- 
dinand von Wrangel, which were published 
under the superintendence of her husband. 
There was no issue of the marriage. Sabine’s 


only surviving nephew on the male side was 
Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine-Pasley [q. v.] 
The following is a list of some of the 
more important of Sabine’s contributions to 
the Royal Society ‘Philosophical Transac- 
tions’ that have not been mentioned: 1. ‘ Ir- 
regularities observed in the Direction of the 
Compass Needles of H.M.S. Isabella and 
Alexander in their late Voyage of Discovery, 
and caused by the Attraction of the Iron con- 
tained in the Ships,’ 1819. 2. ‘On the Dip 
and Variation of the Magnetic Needle, and 
on the Intensity of the Magnetic Force, 
made during the late Voyage in search of a 
North-West Passage,’ 1819. 3.‘An Account 
of Experiments to determine the Accelera- 
tion of the Pendulum in different Latitudes,’ 
1821. 4. ‘On the Temperature at consider- 
able Depths of the Caribbean Sea,’ 1823. 
5. ‘A Comparison of Barometrical Measure- 
ment with the Trigonometrical Determina- 
tion of a Height at Spitzbergen,’ 1826. 
6. ‘ Experiments to determine the Difference 
in the Number of Vibrations made by an In- 
variable Pendulum in the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich and in the House in London 
in which Captain Kater’s Experiments. were 
made,’ 1829. 7. ‘Experiments to ascertain 
the Ratio of the Magnetic Forces acting on 
a Needle suspended horizontally in Paris 
and London,’ 1828. 8. ‘ Experiments to de- 
termine the Difference in the Length of the 
Seconds Pendulum in London and Paris,’ 
1828. 9. ‘An Account of Experiments to 
determine the Amount of the Dip of the 
Magnetic Needle in London in August 1821, 
with Remarks on the Instruments which are 
usually employed in such Determinations,’ 
1822, being the Bakerian lecture. 10. ‘On 
the Dip of the Magnetic Needle in London 
in August 1828 = 1829,’ 11. ‘On the Reduc- 
tion to a Vacuum of the Vibration of an In- 
variable Pendulum,’ 1829. 12. ‘ Experiments 
to determine the Difference in the Number 
of Vibrations made by an Invariable Pen- 
dulum in the Royal Observatories, Green- 
wich and Altona,’ 1830. 13. ‘Experiments 
on the Length of the Seconds Pendulum, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich,’ 
1831. 14. ‘Report on a Paper by the late 
Mr. Douglas, entitled “Observations taken 
on the Western Coast of North America,”’ 
1837. 15.‘On Magnetical Observations in 
Germany, Norway, and Russia,’1840, 16.‘On 
the Lunar Atmospheric Tide at St. Helena,’ 
1847. 17. ‘On the Diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Declination of St. Helena,’ 1847. 
18. ‘On the Means adopted in the British 
Colonial Magnetic Observatories for deter- 
mining the Absolute Values, Secular Changes, 
and Annual Variation of the Magnetic Force,’ 
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1850. 19.‘OntheAnnual Variation ofthe Mag- 
netic Declination at different periods of the 
day,’1851. 20. ‘On Periodical Laws discover- 
ablein the Mean Effect of the larger Magnetic 
Disturbances,’ 1851 and 1852. 21. ‘On the 
Periodic and Non-periodic Variations of Tem- 
perature at Toronto in Canada from 1841 to 
1852 inclusive,’ 1853. 22. ‘On the Influence 
of the Moon on the Magnetic Direction at 
Toronto, St. Helena, and Hobarton,’ 1853. 
23. ‘On some Conclusions derived from the 
Observations of the Magnetic Declination 
at the Observatory of St. Helena,’ 1854. 
24. ‘Reply (drawn up by Sabine) of the 
President and Council of the Royal Society 
to an Application of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade on the 
Subject of Marine Meteorological Observa- 
tion,’ 1855. 25. On the Lunar Diurnal Mag- 
netic Variation at Toronto,’ 1856. 26. ‘On 
the Evidence of the Existence of the De- 
cennial Inequality in the Solar Diurnal 
Variationsand its Non-existencein the Lunar 
Diurnal Variations of the Magnetic Declina- 
tion at Hobarton,’ 1856. 27.‘On what the Co- 
lonial Magnetic Observations have accom- 
plished,’ 1857. 28.‘ On the Solar Magnetic 
Variation of the Magnetic Declination at 
Pekin,’ 1860. 29. ‘On the Laws of the 
Phenomena of the Larger Disturbances of 
the Magnetie Declination in the Kew Ob- 
servatory, with Notices of the Progress of 
our Knowledge regarding the Magnetic 
Storms, 1860. 30. ‘On the Lunar Diurnal 
Variation of the Magnetic Declination ob- 
tained from the Kew Photograms in the 
years 1858-60,’1861 31. ‘On the Secular 
Change in the Magnetic Dip in London be- 
tween the years 1821 and 1860,’ 1861. 
32. ‘Results of the Magnetic Observations 
at the Kew Observatory from 1858 to 1862,’ 
1863. 33. ‘A Comparison of the most 
notable Disturbance of the Magnetic Decli- 
nation in 1858-9 at Kew and Nertschinsk, 
with Retrospective View of the Progress of 
the Investigation into the Laws and Causes 
of the Magnetic Disturbances,’ 1864. 34 ‘Re- 
sults of Hourly Observations of the Mag- 
netic Declination made by Sir F. L. McClin- 
tock, R.N., at Port Kennedy in the Arctic 
Sea in 1858-9, and a Comparison of them with 
those of Captain Maguire, R.N.,in the Plover 
in 1852-4 at Point Barrow,’ 1864. 35. ‘ Re- 
sults of the Magnetic Observations at the 
Kew Observatory of the Lunar Diurnal Varia- 
tion of the three Magnetic Elements,’ 1866. 
36. ‘ Results of the First Year’s Performance 
of the Photographically Self-Recording Me- 
teorological Instruments at the Central Ob- 
servatory of the British System of Meteoro- 
logical Observations,’ 1869. 37. ‘ Analysis 


of the principal Disturbances shown by the 
Horizontaland Vertical Force Magnetometers 
o i Kew Observatory from 1859 to 1864,’ 

Sabine also published a work ‘On the Cos- 
mical Features of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
London, 8vo, 1862. 


[Royal Artillery Records; War Office Records; 
Despatches ; Proceedings of the Royal Artillery 
Institution, vol. xii. pp. 381-396; Phil. Trans. 
and Proc. of the Royal Soe. from 1818 to 1876, 
vol. li. p. xliii of Proe. (esp.)] BR. HV 


SABINE, JOSEPH (1662 ?-1739), gene- 
ral, born about 1662, came of a family settled 
at Patricksbourne in Kent; his grandfather, 
Avery Sabine, was an alderman of Canter- 
bury. Joseph was appointed captain lieu- 
tenant to Sir Henry Ingoldsby’s regiment of 
foot on 8 March 1689, captain of the grena- 
dier company before 18 Oct. 1689, major of 
the late Col. Charles Herbert’s regiment on 
13 July 1691, and lieutenant colonel on 6 July 
1695, He obtained the brevet rank of colonel 
on 1 Jan. 1703.. Hetookpartin William III’s 
campaigns in the Low Countries, and after- 
wards served during with the 23rd or royal 
Welsh fusiliers in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession. He was wounded on2 July 1704 at 
the battle of Schellenberg, and on 1 April fol- 
lowing became colonel of his regiment. He 
took part in the battle of Ramillies, being 
stationed with the fusiliers on the right of the 
English line. On1 Jan. 1707 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general. At 
the battle of Oudenarde on 11 July 1708 he 
led the attack on the village of Heynam, and 
afterwards he took part in the siege of Lille. 
On 1 Jan. 1710 he was appointed major- 
general, and three years later, on the con- 
clusion of peace, returned with his regiment 
to England. In 1715 he purchased the 
estate of Tewin in Hertfordshire, and rebuilt 
the house in the following year. In 1727 here- 
presented the borough of Berwick-on-Tweed 
in parliament, and on 4 March of that year 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. After being appointed general on 
2 July 1730, he was nominated governor of 
Gibraltar, where he died on 24 Oct. 1739. 
He was buried in Tewin church. 

Sabine was twice married: his first wife 
was Hester, daughter of Henry Whitfield 
of Bishop Stortford in Hertfordshire. His 
second wife was Margaretta (1682-1750), 
youngest daughter of Charles Newsham of 
Chadshunt in Warwickshire; by her he had 
five children, of whom Joseph, a captain in 
the Welsh fusiliers, was killed at Fontenoy. 

Sabine’s portrait was painted by Kneller 
in 1711, and engraved by Faber in 1742. 
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[Granger’s Biogr. Hist. ed. Noble, tii. 220; 
Dalton’s Army Lists, iii. 78; Clutterbuck’s 
Hist. of Hertfordshire, ii. 224, 229, iii. 190; 
Marlborough Despatches, ed. Murray, iii. 689, iv. 
609, v. 20, 41, 531 ; Cannon’s Hist. Record of the 
Twenty-Third Regiment, passim.] EH. 1. C. 


SABINE, JOSEPH (1770-1837), writer 
on horticulture, eldest son of Joseph Sabine 
of Tewin, Hertfordshire, and brother of Sir 
Edward Sabine [q. v.], was born at Tewin 
in 1770. He was educated for the bar, and 
practised until 1808, when he was made 
inspector-general of assessed taxes, a post 
which he retained until his retirement in 
1835. Sabine was chosen one of the original 
fellows of the Linnean Society in 1798, was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society on 7 Nov. 
1779, andin 1810 sueceeded Richard Anthony 
Salisbury [q. v.] as honorary secretary of the 
Horticultural Society. He found thesociety’s 
accounts in the greatest confusion, and for his 
success in the work of reorganisation was 
awarded the society’s gold medal in 1816. 
He took a Jeading part in the establishment 
of the society’s garden, first at Hammersmith 
and afterwards at Chiswick; in sending out 
David Douglas[q.v. ] and others as collectors; 
in starting local societies in connection with 
the Royal Horticultural Society ; in growing 
fine varieties of fruit; and in distributing 
new and improved varieties of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables throughout the country. To 
the ‘ Transactions’ of the society (vols. i- 
vii.) he contributed in all forty papers, deal- 
ing among other subjects with pzonies, 
passion flowers, magnolias, dahlias, roses, 
chrysanthemums, crocuses, and tomatoes. 
His management of the society’s affairs, 
which he ruled despotically, subsequently 
became unsatisfactory. A too sanguine view 
of its future led him to incur debts of more 
than eighteen thousand pounds. In 1830 a 
committee of inquiry was appointed, a vote 
of censure was threatened, and he resigned. 
He afterwards took an active part in the 
work of the Zoological Society, of which 
he was treasurer and vice-president, add- 
ing many animals to their collection. He 
was a recognised authority on British birds, 
their moulting, migration, and habits. He 
died in Mill Street, Hanover Square, London, 
on 24 Jan. 1837, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery on 1 Feb. There is a litho- 
graph of him after a portrait by Eddis, and 
his name was commemorated by DeCandolle 
in the leguminous genus Sabinea. 

He contributed a list of plants to Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire’ (1815), a 
zoological appendix to Sir John Franklin’s 
‘Narrative’ (1823), and four papers to the 
‘Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ vols. 
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xii-xiv. (1818-24), one dealing with a species 
of gull from Greenland, and another with 
North American marmots. 

(Gent. Mag. 1837, i. 435-6; Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of Papers, v. 354-5; Britten and 
Boulger’s Biogr. Index of British Botanists, and 
the authorities there cited. ] G.S. B. 


‘SABRAN, LEWIS (1652-1782), jesuit, 
was the son of the Marquis de Sabran, of the 
Saint-Elzear family, of the first nobility of 
Provence. His father was for many years 
resident ambassador to the court of St. 
James’s, and married an English lady. Lewis 
was born at Paris on 1 March 1652, and 
educated in the college of the English jesuits 
at St. Omer. He entered the novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus at’ Watten on 17 Sept. 
1670, and was admitted to the profession of 
the four solemn vows on 2 Feb. 1688. On 
the accession of James II he was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains at St. James’s 
Palace, and on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales on 10 June 1688 became the prince’s 
chaplain. At the outbreak of the revolution 
he was ordered (November 1688) to proceed 
to Portsmouth in charge of the royal infant. 
but was afterwards directed to return to the 
metropolis. In endeavouring to escape to 
the continent, disguised as a gentleman in 
the suite of the Polish ambassador, he fell 
into the hands of a furious mob, was brutally 
treated, and committed to prison. He was 
soon liberated, and escaped to Dunkirk. 

He was appointed visitor of the province 
of Naples, and subsequently of the English 
province. On 23 June 1693 he was chosen 
at the triennial meeting of the province at 
Watten as the procurator to be sent to 
Rome. In 1699 the prince-bishop of Liége, 
by leave of the father-general of the order, 
constituted him president of the episcopal 
seminary in that city (Fonny, Records, v. 
294; Dr Backer, B2bl. des Herivains de la 
Compagnie de Jésus, 1872, i1. 746). He held 
the office till 1708, when he was declared 
provincial of the English province. In 1712 
Sabran was appointed rector of the college 
at St. Omer, and in 1716 spiritual father at 
the English College, Rome. He died in 
Rome on 22 Jan. 1731-2. 

Of two separately issued sermons by Sa- 
bran, published in 1687, one (on 2 Tim. 
iv. 7) ‘ preached before the King at Chester 
on August 28, being the Feast of Saint Augus- 
tin, raised a heated controversy concerning 
the doctrine of the invocation of saints, in 
which Edward Gee [q. v.] was Sabran’s chief 
antagonist. Sabran replied to Gee’s first 
attack in ‘A Letter to a Peer of the Church 
of England,’ London, 1687, 4to; to his seconé 
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in his ‘Reply; ’ to his third in ‘ The Challenge 
of R. F. Lewis Sabran of the Society of Jesus, 
made out against the Historical Discourse 
[py Gee] concerning Invocation of Saints. 

he First Part,’ London, 1688,4to. A manu- 
script copy of the last pamphlet is among 
the printed books in the British Museum 
(T. 1883/12). Gee replied to this in 1688; 
and another reply by Titus Oates appeared 
in 1689. Sabran answered Gee’s attack in 
‘A Letter to Dr. William Needham,’ 1688, 
4to, which elicited from Gee an anonymous 
‘Letter to the Superiours (whether Bishops 
or Priests) . . . concerning Lewis Sabran, a 
Jesuit,’ London, 1688, 4to. 

Sabran is also credited with ‘ Dr. Sherlock 
sifted from his Bran and Chaff’ (London, 
1687, 4to) and ‘An Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s 
Preservative against Popery’ (anon.), Lon- 
don, 1688, 4to. When William Giles, ‘a 
Protestant footman,’ published a reply to the 
latter, Sabran retorted in ‘ Dr. Sherlock’s 
Preservative considered,’ 1688, 4to. Sher- 
lock published ‘ A Vindication . .. inanswer 
to the cavils of Lewis Sabran,’ 1688. 

[De Backer’s Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, 1876, iii. 449; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 493; Foley’s Records, v. 291, 1004, 
1005, vii. 676; Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of 
Anon. Lit. i.115; Jones’s Popery Tracts, pp. 146, 
147, 408-11, 458,484; Oliver’s Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 188; Cat. of Library of Trinity Coll. 
Dublin.] T, C. 


SACHEVERELL, HENRY (1674?- 
1724), political preacher, son of Joshua 
Sacheverell, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, was born in or about 
1674, for he was fifteen when he matricu- 
lated at Oxford in 1689. He claimed to be 
connected with the Sacheverells of New Hall, 
Warwickshire, and of Morley, Derbyshire, and 
his claim was admitted by some of them, but 
the connection has not been made out. It 
is fairly certain that he was descended from 
a family formerly called Cheverell that held 
the manor of East Stoke, Dorset, from the 
reign of Edward IV until the manor was 
sold by Christopher Cheverell in or about 
1596. John Sacheverell, rector of Hast Stoke 
and Langton-Matravers in the same county, 
who died in 1651, left three sons, John, 
Timothy, and Philologus, all of whom were 
nonconformist ministers and were ejected in 
1662. At the time of his ejection John 
ministered at Wincanton, Somerset. He 
had an estate of 60/. a year, which came to 
him by his third wife, but it went to her 
two daughters by a former husband, and this 
probably accounts for the fact that his eldest 
son Joshua, of St. John’s College, Oxford, who 
graduated B.A. in 1667, and was the father 
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of Henry, was in poor circumstances. The 
story that he was disinherited by his father 
for attachment tothe church must be regarded 
with suspicion, especially as it is also said 
that his father left him his books (Hutcxts, 
History of Dorsetshire, i, 413, 423-4, 8rd ed. ; 
Catamy, Memorials, iti, 222-4, ed. Palmer ; 
Guover, History of Derbyshire, 1. ii. 220). 

As his father was poor and had other chil- 
dren, of whom two sons besides Henry and 
two daughters are mentioned, and Thomas 
and Susannah known by name, Sacheverell 
was adopted by his godfather, Edward Hearst, 
an apothecary, who sent him to Marlborough 
grammar school. After Hearst’s death his 
widow Katherine, who resided at Wan- 
borough, Wiltshire, provided for the lad, 
and sent him to Magdalen College, Oxford 
(28 Aug. 1689), where he was chosen demy 
(Buoxam). It is believed that he was the 
‘HS.’ to whom, as his friend and chamber- 
fellow, Addison dedicated a poem in 1694, 
He himself wrote some verses, translations 
from the Georgics, and Latin verses in ‘ Musze 
Anglicans’ (vol. ii.) on the death of Queen 
Mary. On 81 Jan. 1693 he was reproved by 
the college authorities for contemptuous be- 
haviour towards the dean of arts, but it is 
evident that his conduct was generally 
good. He graduated B.A. on 80 June, pro- 
ceeded M.A. on 16 May 1695, was elected 
fellow in 1701, was pro-proctor in 1703, was 
admitted B.D. on 27 Jan. 1707, and created 
D.D. on 1 July 1708, in which year he was 
senior dean of arts in his college; he was 
bursar in 1709. He was incorporated at 
Cambridge in 1714. He took several pupils, 
and seems to have held the living of Can- 
nock, Staffordshire. Both in pamphlets and 
sermons he advocated the high-church and 
tory cause, and violently abused dissenters, 
low churchmen, latitudinarians, and whigs. 
He aired his predilections in ‘Character of 
a Low Churchman,’ 4to, 1701, and another 
pamphlet ‘On the Association of . . . Mode- 
rate Churchmen with Whigs and Fanatics,’ 
4to, 8rd ed. 1702, and he joined Edmund 
Perkes, of Corpus Christi College, in writing 
‘The Rights of the Church of England,’ 4to, 
1705. Not less violent than his pamphlets, 
his sermons on political and ecclesiastical 
matters attracted special attention owing to 
his striking appearance and energetic de- 
livery. Some of them, preached before the 
university of Oxford, were published, and one 
of these, preached on 2 June 1702, was among 
the publications that called forth Defoe’s 
‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters, and is 
referred to in his‘ Hymn to the Pillory.’ He 
was elected chaplain of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, in 1708. 
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On 15 Aug. 1709, when George Sacheverell, 
whom he claimed as a relative, was high 
sheriff of Derbyshire, Sacheverell preached 
the assize sermon at Derby on the ‘com- 
munication of sin,’ from 1 Tim. v. 22. This 
was published (4to, 1709) with a dedication 
to the high sheriff and the grand jury.. On 
5 Nov. following Sacheverell preached at St. 
Paul’s before the lord mayor, Sir Samuel 
Garrard [q. v.], and aldermen on ‘ the perils 
of false brethren in church and state,’ from 
2 Cor. xi. 26, this sermon, with some additions 
and alterations, being virtually identical with 
one preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, from the 
same text on 23 Dec. 1705. The Oxford 
sermon had excited Hearne’s admiration by 
the boldness with which the preacher exposed 
the danger of the church from ‘ the fanatics 
and other false brethren,’ in spite of the re- 
solution passed the same month by both 
houses of parliament that the church was ‘in 
a flourishing condition,’ and that whoever 
seditiously insinuated the contrary should 
be proceeded against as ‘an enemy to the 
queen, the church, and the kingdom,’ Both 
the assize and the St. Paul’s sermons are 
extremely violent:in language. In the latter 
especially (November 1709), Sacheverell 
spoke strongly in favour of the doctrine of 
non-resistance, declared that the church was 
in danger from toleration, occasional]. con- 
formity, and schism, openly attacked the 
bishop of Salisbury [see BuRNET, GILBERT], 
and pointed at the whig ministers as the false 
friends and real enemies of the church, calling 
such, as he described them to be, ‘wiley 
Volpones’ (p. 22), in obvious reference to 
the nickname of the lord treasurer, Sidney 
Godolphin, first earl of Godolphin [q, v.] 
The proposal that the St. Paul’s sermon should 
be printed was rejected by the court of alder- 
men, but it was nevertheless published (4to, 
1709) with a dedication to the lord mayor, 
who, in spite of his subsequent denial, -was 
generally believed to have encouraged its 
publication, and was declared by Sacheverell 
to have done so. On 13 Dec. John Dolben 
(1662-1710) [q. v ] called the attention of 
the House of Commons to both sermons, and 
they were declared by the house to he 
‘malicious, scandalous, and seditious libels, 
highly reflecting upon Her Majesty and her 
government, the late happy revolution, and 
the protestant succession. The next day 
Sacheverell and the printer of the sermons, 
Henry Clements, appeared at the bar of the 
house, and Sacheverell owned the sermons. 
Clements was let go, but the house ordered 
that Sacheverell should be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanours, and he was 
committed to the custody of the sergeant-at- 
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arms. A resolution passed the same day in 
favour of hisrival, the whig divine, Benjamin 
Hoadly (1676-1761) [q. v.], was pointed at 
him. His petition on the 17th to be admitted 
to bail was refused on the 22nd by 114 votes 
to 79. The articles of impeachment were 
agreed to in spite of the vigorous opposition of 
Harley, afterwards first earl of Oxford [q.v. ], 
and William Bromley (1664-1732) [q. v.] by 
232 to 131, objection being taken to the St. 
Paul’s sermon and the dedication of the 
assize sermon only. Some of the leading 
whigs, and specially Lord Somers, the pre- 
sident of the council, disapproved of the im- 
peachment, but it was urged on his fellow 
ministers by Lord Sunderland, and heartily 
approved by Godolphin, who was irritated at 
the insult to himself (Swirr, Works, iii. 
180). Sacheverell, having been transferred 
to the custody of the officer of the House 
of Lords, was, on 14 Jan. 1710, admitted to 
bail by the lords, himself in 6,0002. and two 
sureties, Dr. William Lancaster [q. v.], vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, and Dr. Richard Bowes 
of All Souls’ College, vicar of New Romney, 
Kent, in 3,000/. each. On the 25th he sent 
in a bold and resolute answer to the articles. 
Meanwhile the feeling of the country was 
strongly on Sacheverell’s side, and it is said 
that forty thousand copies of the St. Paul’s 
sermon were circulated. The case was made 
a trial of strength between the two parties, 
and the whigs gave special importance to it 
by ordering that it should be heard in West- 
minster Hall. The consequent delay gave 
time for the public excitement to reach the 
highest pitch. Prayers were desired for the 
doctor in many London churches; he was 
lauded in sermons, and the royal chaplains 
openly encouraged and praised him. When, 
on 27 Feb., the day on which the trial began, 
he drove from his lodgings in the Temple to 
Westminster, his coach was followed by six 
others, and was surrounded by a vast multi- 
tude shouting wishes for his long life and 
safe deliverance. Among the managers of 
the impeachment were Sir James Monta 
[q. v.], the attorney-general, Robert (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Eyre [q. v.], the solicitor- 
general, Sir Thomas Parker a v.], and Sir 
Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], while Sacheverell’s 
counsel were Sir Simon Harcourt [q.v.], 
Constantine Phipps, and three others. The 
queen, who went occasionally in a kind of 
private manner to hear the proceedings, was 
greeted by the crowd with shouts of ‘God 
bless your majesty and the church. We 
hope your majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell,’ 
Riots were raised on the 28th, meeting- 
houses were attacked, the houses of several 
leading whigs were threatened, and the mob 
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was only kept in check by the horse and 
foot guards. After Sacheverell’s counsel 
had spoken, he read his own defence, which 
was very ably written, and was generally 
' believed to have been composed for him by 
Atterbury. On 20 March the lords declared 
him guilty by 69 to 52, the thirteen bishops 
who voted being seven for guilty to six for 
acquittal. Sentence was given on the 28rd. 
It was merely that he should be suspended 
from preaching for three years; he was left 
at liberty to perform other clerical functions, 
and to accept preferment during that period. 
His two sermons were ordered to be burnt 
by the common hangman. Such a sentence 
was felt to be a triumph for him and the 
high-church and tory party, and the news of 
it was received with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm throughout the kingdom; great re- 
joicings being made in London, Oxford, and 
many other towns, and continued for several 
days. The ladies were specially enthusiastic, 
filled the churches where he read prayers, 
besought him to christen their children, and 
called several after him. During the progress 
of the trial he had been presented by Robert 
Lloyd of Aston, Shropshire, one of his 
former pupils, to the living of Selattyn in 
that county, said then to be worth 200/. a 
year. On 15 June he set out for that place. 
His journeys there and back were like royal 
progresses. A large party on horseback ac- 
companied him to Uxbridge, and he was re- 
ceived with great honour at Oxford, Banbury, 
and Warwick, and at Shrewsbury, where the 
principal gentry of the neighbourhood and 
some fifty thousand persons assembled to 
meet him. On his way back he reached 
Oxford on 20 July, and was escorted into the 
city by the sheriff of the county and a com- 
pany of five hundred, having arranged his 
coming at the same time as the visit of the 
judges, in order, it was believed, to secure a 
large attendance. In August Godolphin 
was dismissed, the remaining ministers were 
turned out of office in September, and at the 
‘general election in November the tories 
gained an overwhelming victory. It was 
recognised at the time that the transference 
of power from the whigs to the tories was 
largely due to the ill-judged impeachment of 
Sacheverell. Much, however, as they owed 
to him, the leading tories disliked and de- 
spised him (Swirt, Works, ii. 340). William 
Bisset (d. 1747) [q. v.], who had previously 
replied to his sermon (Remarks, &c., 1709), 
made a violent attack upon him in 1710 in 
a pamphlet entitled ‘The Modern Fanatick,’ 
~ which contains several rather trumpery 
charges. Among these he was accused of 
unkindness to his relatives and specially to 


his mother, who, after her husband’s death, 
became an inmate of Bishop Ward’s founda- 
tion for matrons at Salisbury. An answer 
to Bisset’s pamphlet was published in 1711 
by Dr. William King (1663-1712) [q. v.], 
probably with some help from Sacheverell ; 
but Bisset renewed the attack. Sacheverell 
expected immediate preferment as a reward 
for his championship of the tory cause, and 
it was thought likely that he would receive 
a ‘golden prebend’ of Durham, and a rich 
living in the same diocese, but the bishop 
bestowed them elsewhere. Partly by Swift’s 
help he obtained from Harley a small place 
for one of his brothers in 1712. This brother 
had failed in business, and Sacheverell de- 
clared that he had since then maintained him 
and his family. 

Sacheverell’s term of punishment having 
expired, he preached to-a large concourse at 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on Palm Sunday, 
1713, on the ‘Christian triumph and the 
duty of praying for enemies,’ from Luke xxiii. 
34, and sold his sermon for 100/.; it was 
believed that thirty thousand copies were 
printed (4to,1713). On 13 A prilthe queen pre- 
sented him to the rich living of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and his acceptance of it vacated 
his fellowship at Magdalen. He preached 
before the House of Commons in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, on 29 May, on ‘ False 
notions of liberty,’ and his sermon was 
printed by order. In 1715 George Sa- 
cheverell, the former high sheriff of Derby- 
shire, left him a valuable estate at Callow 
in that county, and in June 1716 he married 
his benefactor’s widow, Mary Sacheverell. 
who was about fourteen years his senior, 
He thus became a rich man. He had some 
quarrels with his Holborn parishioners, and 
notably in 1719 with William Whiston, 
whom he ordered not to enter his church. 
On 7 Jan. 1728, during a sharp frost, he fell 
on the stone steps in front of his house, 
hurting himself badly and breaking two of 
his ribs. He died of a complication of dis- 
orders on 5 June 1724 at his house, where 
he habitually resided, in the Grove, High- 
gate, Middlesex, and was buried in St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. On 26 July 1747 the 
sexton of that church was committed to 
prison for stealing his lead coffin. Helefta 
legacy of 500/. to Bishop Atterbury. He 
had no children. His widow married a third 
husband, Charles Chambers, attorney, of 
London, on 19 May 1735, and died, aged 75, 
on 6 Sept. 17389. 

Sacheverell is described by Sarah, duchess 
of Marlborough, as ‘an ignorantand impudent 
incendiary, the scorn of those who made him 
their tool’ (Account of her Conduct, p. 247), 
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and by Hearne, who, though approving his 
sermons, had private reasons for disliking him, 
as ‘conceited, ignorant, impudent, a rascal, 
and a knave’ (Collections, iii.65). Hehada 
fine presence and dressed well. He was an 
indifferent scholar and had no care for learn- 
ing (for a proof see 7. p. 376), was bold, 
insolent, passionate, and inordinately vain. 
His failings stand in a strong light, because 
the whigs, instead of treating him and his 
utterances with the contempt they deserved, 
forced him to appear as the champion of the 
church’s cause, a part which, both by mindand 
character, he wasutterly unfitted to play even 
respectably, yet the eager scrutiny of his ene- 
mies could find little of importance to allege 
against his conduct, though the chargethat he 
used profane language when irritated seems 
to have been true. 

A portrait is in the hall of Magdalen Col- 
lege; it was bequeathed to the college in 1799 
by William Clements, demy, son of Sache- 
verell’s printer (Broxam). Bromley gives a 
long list of engraved portraits of Sacheverell; 
three are dated 1710, one of which, en- 
graved by John Faber, the elder [q. v.], re- 
presents him with Francis Higgins (1669- 
1728) [q. v.], and Philip Stubbs, afterwards 
archdeacon of St. Albanis [q. v.], as ‘three 
pillars of the church’ (Cat. of Engraved Por- 
traits, p.227), A medal was struck to com- 
memorate Sacheverell’s trial, bearing the 
doctor’s portrait on the obverse, with inscrip- 
tion, H. Sach: D:D:,’ which was accompanied 
by two different reverses, both alike inscribed 
‘is: firm : to: thee:’; but one bears a mitre 
for the church of England, the other the 
head of a pope. 


[Bloxam’s Presidents, &c. of St. M. Magd. Coll. 
Oxf. vi.98 sq. ; Hearne’s Collect. i.-iii., ed. Doble 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), contains frequent notices; others 
from Hearne’s Diary extracted by Bloxam, us. ; 
Swift’s Works, passim, ed. Scott, 3rd ed.; Account 
of family of Sacheverell ; Sacheverell’s Sermons; 
Howell’s State Trials, xv. 1s8q.; Bisset’s Modern 
Fanatick, 3 pts.; King’s Vindication of Dr. 8. 
ap. Orig. Works, ii. 179 sq.; Dr. S.’s Progress, 
by ‘K. J. (1710); Spectator, No. lvii.; White 
Kennett’s Wisdom of Looking Backwards; Whis- 
ton’s Account of Dr.S.’s Proceedings; Burnet’s 
Own Time, v. 539 sq., vi. 9, ed. 1823; Tindal’s 
Cont. of Rapin’s Hist. iv. 149 sq.; Lecky’s Hist. 
of England, i. 51 sq. ; Stanhope’s Hist. of Queen 
Anne’s Reign, ii. 130 sq., ed. 1872; Gent. Mag. 
(1735) v. 275, (1747) xvii. 446,(1779) xlix. 291, 
338; Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of Anon. and 
Pseudon. Lit. An excellent bibliography of the 
works published by and concerning him has been 
compiled by Mr. Faleoner Madan of Brasenose 
College, Oxford (8vo, 1887, privately printed at 
Oxford); Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. passim, 
xii. 223. Besides the British Museum and Bod- | 
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leian libraries, the library of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, contains a large collection of Sacheverell 
literature. ] W. H. 

SACHEVERELL, WILLIAM (1638- 
1691), the ‘ablest parliament man,’ accord- 
ing to Speaker Onslow, of Charles I1’s 
reign, was the representative of an ancient 
family which had fought against Henry VII, 
and had enjoyed the favour and confidence 
of Henry VIII. He was born in 1638, and 
in September 1662 succeeded his father, 
Henry Sacheverell, at, Barton in Notting- 
hamshire and Morley, Derbyshire. His 
mother was Joyce, daughter and heir of 
Francis’ Mansfield of Hugglescote Grange, 
Leicestershire. In June1667 he was present 
‘as an eye-witness’ of the Dutch attack 
upon Chatham, and on 30 Dec. he was ad- 
mitted at Gray’s Inn. Three years later, in 
November 1670, he came forward at a by- 
election in Derbyshire, ‘ when Esquire Var- 
non stood against him, besides all the dukes, 
earles, and lords in the county’ (Derbyshire 
Arch. Journal, vol. xviii.). He was trium- 
phantly returned to parliament as an oppo- 
nent of the court policy. On 28 Feb. 1672-3 
he opened a debate in supply with a proposal 
to remove all popish recusants from military 
office or command ; his motion, the origin of 
the Test Act which overturned the cabal, was 
enlarged so as to apply to civilemployments, 
and accepted without a division. On the 
same day he was placed upon the committee 
of nine members appointed to prepare and 
bring in a test bill. From this time Sache- 
verell took part in almost every debate. He 
constantly expressed himself as opposed to 
the ‘increase of popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment ;’ he was of opinion that the security 
of the crown ought to rest upon the love of 
the people and not upon a standing army ; 
and, in foreign policy, he advocated an 
alliance with the Dutch against the growing 
power of France. His strength and readi- 
ness as a debater, his legal knowledge and 
acquaintance with parliamentary history and 
constitutional precedents, brought him ra- 
pidly to the front ; and in the same year he 
was the first named of the three members to 
whom the care of the second and more 
stringent test bill was recommended by the 
house. His attacks upon Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale, had already gained 
him a dangerous notoriety, and, upon the un- 
expected news ofthe prorogation of February 
1673-4, he was one of those members who 
fled for security into the city. 

Sacheverell’s hostility to the court policy 
was not lessened by the overthrow of the 
Cabal and by Danby’s accession to power. 
In the session of 1675 he moved or seconded 
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seven or eight debates upon the state of the 
navy and the granting of supplies, and was 
persistent in urging that money should not 
be voted, except it were appropriated to the 
use of the fleet. He acted as one of the 
commissioners of the commons in several 
conferences with the lords upon a quarrel 
which Shaftesbury had stirred up between 
the two houses, and showed himself ‘ very 
zealous’ in defending the rights of that to 
which he belonged. In February 1676-7, 
after the prorogation of. fifteen months, 
Lords Russell and Cavendish, in the hope of 
forcing a dissolution, raised the question 
whether parliament was still legally in 
existence, and Sacheverell, who saw the un- 
wisdom of such a proceeding, risked his 
popularity with his party by opposing them. 
He continued to urge the necessity of a 
return to the policy of the triple alliance, 
and, after the surrender of St. Omer and 
Cambray, an address to that effect was voted 
at his instance. This attempt to dictate a 
foreign policy made the king exceedingly 
angry; parliament was prorogued, and by 
the royal command the speaker immediately 
adjourned the house, though Powle, Sa- 
cheverell, Cavendish, and others had risen 
to protest. The incident led, when parlia- 
ment met again, to a fierce onslaught by 
Sacheverell upon Sir Edward Seymour, the 
speaker, whom he accused of ‘ making him- 
self bigger than the House of Commons.’ The 
charge was supported by Cavendish, Garro- 
way, Powle, and a majority of members, but 
eventually, after several adjournments, was 
allowed to lapse without a division. 

In January 1677-8 the commons were 
again summoned, and were informed in the 
king’s speech that he had concluded alliances 
of the nature they desired. Sacheverell, 
however, had his suspicions, and did not 
hesitate to say that he feared they were 
being deceived, and that a secret compact 
had been negotiated with the French. Upon 
being assured that the treaties were, in all 
particulars, as they desired them, Sacheverell, 
still protesting that war was not intended, 
moved that such a supply should be granted 
as would put the king into condition to at- 
tack the French should he decide to do so. 
Ninety ships, thirty-two regiments, and a 
million of money were voted, but when the 
treaties which had been so often inquired 
for were produced at last, it was found that 
they were intended to make war impossible. 
From this moment the leaders of the country 
party abandoned as hopeless their strugglefor 
a protestant foreign policy, and Sacheverell 
was one of the most resolute in demanding 
the disbandment of the forces which had 
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been raised, and the refusal of money for 
military purposes. 

In October 1678 Oates’s discovery of a 
pretended popish plot furnished the oppo- 
nents of the court with a new cry and a 
new policy. Sacheverell, like Lord Russell, 
was honestly convinced of the reality of the 
plot, and from the very commencement of 
the parliamentary inquiry he. took a pro- 
minent part in investigating it. He served 
upon the committees to provide for the king’s 
safety, to inquire into the murder of Godfrey 
and the particulars of the conspiracy, to 
translate Coleman’s letters, to prepare a bill 
to exclude papists from sitting in either 
house of parliament, and to draw up articles 
of impeachment against Lord Arundel of 
Wardour and the five popish lords. He 
was elected chairman of committees to ex- 
amine Coleman, to examine Mr. Atkins in 
Newgate, to present a humble address that 
Coleman’s letters might be printed and pub- 
lished, to prepare and draw up the matter 
to be presented at a conference between the 
two houses, and of several others. He was 
one of the commissioners of the commons in 
several conferences, one of the managers of 
the impeachment of the five popish lords, 
and the first named of the two members to 
whom the duty was assigned of acting as 
counsel for the prosecution of Lord Arundel. 
He apparently presided also for some time 
over the most important committee of all, 
that of secrecy, making four or five reports 
from it to the house, including the results 
of the examinations of Dugdale, Bedloe, and 
Reading. 

Sacheverell, though he believed that ‘ the 
Duke of York had not been the sole cause of 
the insolence of the papists,’ was ready and 
eager to attack the duke, and the compromis- 
ing facts announced in his report of Cole- 
man’s examination furnished his party with 
the desired opportunity. A week later, on 
4 Nov. 1678, Lord Russell moved to address 
the king that James might be removed from 
the royal presence and counsels, and in the 
debate that followed—‘ the greatest,’ as was 
said at the time, ‘that ever was in parlia- 
ment ’—Sacheverell suggested the exclusion 
of the duke from the succession to the throne. 
This proposal he continued vigorously to ad- 
vocate, though Cavendish, Russell, and the 
other leaders of the country party were not 
yet prepared even to consider so desperate a 
remedy. Sacheverell was one of those who 
pressed for the impeachment of Danby, and 
he served upon the committee which drew 
up the articles. At the general election of 
February 1678-9 he and his colleague, Lord 
Cavendish, were returned again for Derby- 
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shire ‘without spending a penny’ upon the 
freeholders. A day or two afterwards Sache- 
verell dined with Shaftesbury in Aldersgate 
Street, and expressed his high regard for 
Russell. 

The new parliament opened with a contest 
between the commons and the king over 
the election of Seymour as speaker. In 
this Sacheverell took the lead, and did not 
give way until a short prorogation had re- 
moved the danger that a new precedent would 
be created to the disadvantage of the house. 
On 30 April the lord chancellor laid before 
both houses a carefully considered scheme 
to limit the powers of a catholic king, and 
Sacheverell greatly influenced the debate in 
the commons by his arguments that the pro- 
posed safeguards amounted to nothing at 
all, and that no securities could be of any 
value unless they came into operation in the 
lifetime of Charles. On 11 May the debate 
was resumed, and, in spite of the opposition 
of Cavendish, Littleton, Coventry, and 
Powle, and the disapproval of Lord Russell, 
it was decided to bring in a bill to exclude 
the Duke of York from the imperial crown 
of the realm. It is probable that Sacheverell 
had the chief hand in drawing up the bill; 
and he advocated the withholding of supplies 
until the bill became law. He was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of Danby, and 
of the several conferences with the lords con- 
cerning it; and in May he was elected chair- 
man ofa committee to draw up reasons ‘why 
the house cannot proceed to trial of the 
lords before judgment given upon the Earl 
of Danby’s plea of pardon.’ This able state 
paper, written chiefly, if not entirely, by 
Sacheverell, was published in several forms 
as a pamphlet or broadside, and had a large 
circulation in the country. Sacheverell con- 
tinued to lead the attack upon Danby, and 
opened six other debates on the subject, 
expressing a belief that, if the house con- 
firmed the pardon, they made the king abso- 
lute, and surrendered their lives, liberties, 
and all. He drew attention also to the fact, 
discovered by the committee of secrecy, that 
enormous sums of public money had been 
paid by ministers to various members of par- 
liament ; and, being determined to unmask 
the offenders, at last compelled the cofferer, 
Sir Stephen Fox, to disclose their names. A 
list of these pensioners was printed, and 
proved of special advantage to the whigs in 
later elections. 

On 27 May, before the Exclusion Bill 
could be read a third time, Charles prorogued 
and dissolved parliament; and the newly 
elected House of Commons was not allowed 
to meet until 21 Oct. 1680. On the 27th 


Sacheverell brought forward a motion 
affirming the subject’s right to petition, and 
in the same month he spoke in favour of 
impeaching Chief-justice North. He warmly 
urged the punishment of the judges who had 
foiled the intended presentment of the Duke 
of York as a popish recusant, and acted on 
behalf of the commons as a manager of Lord 
Stafford’s trial in Westminster Hall. After 
the trial, Sacheverell ceased for a long time 
to take an active part in public affairs. His 
belief in the plot may perhaps have been 
shaken by Stafford’s defence, or it may be 
that he was one of those of whom Ferguson 
speaks, who proposed to abandon the Exclu- 
sion Bill until they had secured themselves 
against the power of the court by impeach- 
ing several of the judges. At the election 
of February 1680-1 he and Lord Cavendish 
were not required even to put in an appear- 
ance at the show of hands at Derby, though 
‘the popish party’ had been ‘very indus- 
trious’ in sending emissaries to that place 
‘to disparage and scandalise the late House 
of Commons.’ In the autumn of 1682 
Sacheverell led the opposition to the new 
charter at Nottingham, and for his share in 
this popular movement, which was described 
by the crown lawyers as ‘ not so much a riot 
as an insurrection,’ he was tried at the 
king’s bench and fined five hundred marks 
by Chief-justice Jeffreys. At the election of 
1685 the court interest proved too strong 
for him, and he seems to have retired into 
private life until the revolution of 1688. 
He was returned to the Convention parlia- 
ment for the borough of Heytesbury, and 
was the second person named to serve upon- 
the committee which drew up the new con- 
stitution in the form of a declaration of 
right. He was appointed also a manager 
for the commons in the conference concern- 
ing the vacancy of the throne; and in the 
first administration of King William was 
persuaded to accept office as a lord of the 
admiralty. 

The year brought little but disasters and 
disappointments, and in December 1689 
Sacheyerell resigned his post owing to the 
impending removal of his chief, Lord Tor- 
rington. This action seems, however, to have 
increased rather than diminished the ‘ great 
authority’ he possessed with his party. It 
was just at this moment that the whigs, who 
had greatly offended the king by their back- 
wardness in granting supplies for the war, 
found themselves compelled to face the pos- 
sibility of a dissolution. The Corporation 
Bill had not yet passed. No change had 
been made in the electoral bodies since 
Charles and James had remodelled them in 
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the court interest; and though, in the first 
heat of the revolution, they had returned a 
whig majority, it was certain that they 
would revert to their old allegiance. Three 
or four days after his resignation Sacheverell 
proposed to add a new clause to the bill, 
which was intended to shut out from the 
franchise a great number of those who had 
__been concerned in the surrender of charters, 
and thus to secure the lasting ascendency of 
his party. The great debate which ensued, 
and ended in the discomfiture of the whigs, 
hasbeen admirably described by Lord Macau- 
lay. Sacheverell and his friends, though 
defeated and discouraged, did not abandon 
the design of excluding their opponents from 
power. It was resolved to graft a bill of 
pains and penalties upon the bill of indem- 
nity, and soon afterwards a number. of ex- 
ceptions from the latter were carried, among 
which Sacheverell’s famous clause appeared 
in another form. At last the king’s mind 
was made up. He desired to unite the 
nation, and was weary of these continual 
attempts to divide it. Four days later he 
prorogued parliament, and the dissolution 
which followed resulted in a large tory 
majority. Sacheverell was returned for 
Nottinghamshire; but his health had begun 
to fail, and in October 1691, just as parlia- 
ment was about to meet for the opening of 
the new session, he died at Barton, His body 
was carried to Morley, and buried there on 
the 12th, and an altar-tomb was afterwards 
erected to his memory, which records with 
truth that he had ‘ served his kingand country 
with great honour and fidelity in several 
parliaments.’ 

He was twice married: first, to Mary, 
daughter of William Staunton of Staunton ; 
and secondly (before 1677), to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Newton of Barr’s Court, and 
had issue by both wives. Dr. Henry Sache- 
verell [q. v.] was not related to the family 
of the politician. 

Sacheverell appears in Barillon’s list of 
those who accepted presents of money from 
Louis XIV towards the end of 1680; but the 
evidence against him has been rejected by 
Hallam as untrustworthy, and the charge 
seems to be hardly consonant either with his 
character or with his circumstances. It is 
more difficult to defend hisshare in theevents 
of the ‘popish plot,’ except at the expense of 
his judgment; but the excuse may be urged 
that he was a zealous protestant, and there- 
fore more prone than Shaftesbury to be im- 

osed upon by the perjured testimony of Oates. 
n the parliamentary struggles over the Test 
Act, the impeachment of Danby, the ‘ popish 
plot,’ and the attempt to exclude James from 
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the throne, he effectively influenced the 
policy of his party and the course of events: 
but the whole of his life, with the exception 
of a single year, was passed in opposition, 
and (unless it were in the constitutional 
settlement of the revolution) he had never 
the opportunity of showing that he possessed 
the higher qualities of statesmanship. It 
Was us an orator and a party tactician that 
he shone, and he was perhaps the earliest, 
certainly one of the earliest, of our great 
parliamentary orators. Many years after 
his death his speeches were still, writes 
Macaulay, ‘a favourite theme of old men 
who lived to see the conflicts of Walpole 
and Pulteney.’ 

A fine portrait of William Sacheverell, 
‘zt. 18’ (the property of the present writer), 
is at Renishaw ; an engraving from it forms 
the frontispiece to ‘The-First Whig.’ 

[Sacheverellis not mentioned in any biographi- 
eal dictionary, but many of his speeches are pre- 
served in Grey’s Debates. See the present 
writer's ‘ The First Whig: with 49 illustrations 
from cuts, engravings, and caricatures, being 
an Account of the Political Career of William 
Sacheverell, the Origin of the two great political 
Parties, and the Events which led up to the 
Revolution of 1688,’ 1894, Of this book fifty- 
two copies were privately printed.] G@. R.S. 


SACKVILLE, CHARLES, sixth Ear, 
oF DorsET and EARL or MIDDLESEX (1638- 
1706), poet and courtier, born on 24 Jan. 
1637-8, was the son of Richard Sackville, fifth 
earl (1622-1677), and Frances, daughter of 
Lionel Cranfield, first earl of Middlesex [see 
under SACKVILLE, S1R EpWwaRD, fourth earl]. 
Owing, perhaps, to the confusion of the times 
in his youth, he received his education from 
a private tutor, and, as Lord Buckhurst, 
travelled in Italy atanearlyage. Returning 
at the Restoration, he was in 1660 elected to 
parliament for East Grinstead, but ‘ turned 
his parts,’ says the courtly Prior, ‘rather to 
books and conversation than to politics.’ In 
other words he became a courtier, a wit, and 
a man about town, and for some years seems 
to have ledavery dissipated life. In February 
1662, he, his brother Edward, and three 
other gentlemen were apprehended and in- 
dicted for killing and robbing a tanner named 
Hoppy. The defence was that they took him 
for a highwayman, and his money for stolen 
property; and either the prosecution was 
dropped. or the parties were acquitted. In 
1663 he was mixed up in the disgraceful frolic 
of Sir Charles Sedley (q.v.] at ‘Oxford Kate’s,’ 
and, according to Wood and Johnson, was 
indicted along with him, but this seems to 
be negatived by the contemporary report of 
Pepys (1 July 1663). He found better 
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employment in 1665, volunteering in the 
fleet fitted out against the Dutch, and taking 
an honourable part in the great naval battle 
of 8 June 1665. On this occasion he com- 
posed that masterpiece of sprightly elegance, 
the song, ‘To all you ladies now at land,’ 
which, according to Prior, he wrote, but ac- 
cording to the more probable version of 
Lord Orrery, only retouched on the night 
before the engagement. Prior claims for 
him a yet higher honour, as the Eugenius of 
Dryden’s ‘ Dialogue on Dramatic Poesy.’ Dry- 
den, however, gives no hint of this in his 
dedication of the piece to Sackville himself; 
and if it is really the case, he committed an 
extraordinary oversight in fixing his dialogue 
on the very day of the battle, when Sack- 
ville could not possibly have taken part in 
the conference. For some time after his re- 
turn Buckhurst. seems to have continued his 
wild course of life. Pepys, at all events, in 
October 1668 classes him along with Sedley 
as a pattern rake, ‘ running up and down all 
the night, almost naked, through the streets ; 
and at last fighting, and being beat by the 
watch and clapped up all night; and the 
king takes their parts; and the Lord-chief- 
justice Keeling hath laid the constable by 
the heels to answer it next sessions; which 
isa horrid shame.’ He had a short time 
previously taken Nell Gwynne [see Gwyn, 
ELEANOR] under his protection, to the addi- 
tional scandal of Mr. Pepys, not on moral 
grounds, but because the stage was thus 
deprived of a favourite actress. The latter 
is said to have called him her CharlesI. He 
and Nell ‘kept merry house at Epsom’ during 
1667, but about Michaelmas 1668 Nell be- 
came the king’s mistress, and Sackville was 
sent to France on a complimentary mission 
(or, as Dryden called it, ‘on a sleeveless 
errand ’) to get him out of the way. 

From this time we hear little of his follies, 
but much of his munificence to men of letters 
and of the position generally accorded him as 
an arbiter of taste. When Prior was em- 
ployed as a boy in his uncle’s tavern (about 
1680) Sackville discovered his promise, helped 
to defray his schooling at Westminster, and 
aided him with his influence. He befriended 
Dryden, Butler, Wycherley, and many more ; 
he was consulted, if we may believe Prior, 
by Waller for verse, by Sprat for prose, and 
by Charles II touching the merits of the 
portraits of Sir Peter Lely. He inherited 
two considerable estates—that of his maternal 
uncle, Lionel Cranfield, third earl of Middle- 
sex, in 1674; and that of his father in 1677, 
when he succeeded to the title. He had 
previously, on 4 April 1675, been created 
Baron Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex. 


He preserved Charles’s favour throughout 
the whole of his reign; but neither his 
gaiety nor his patriotism was a recommenda- 
tion to Charles’s successor, whose mistress, 
Lady Dorchester, he had moreover bitterly 
satirised. Dorset withdrew from court, 
publicly manifested his sympathy with the 
seven bishops, and concurred in the invita- 
tion to the Prince of Orange. His active 
part in the revolution was limited to escort- 
ing the Princess Anne to Nottingham. 
Having no inclination for political life, he 
took no part in public affairs under William, 
but accepted the office of lord chamberlain of 
the household, which he held from 1689 to 
1697, and was assiduous in his attendance 
on the king’s person, being on one occasion 
tossed for twenty-two hours in his company 
in an open boat off the coast of Holland. 
When obliged in his official capacity to with- 
draw Dryden’s pension as poet laureate, he 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own 
estate. Dryden in a measure repaid the obli- 
gation by addressing his ‘ Hssayon Satire’ to 
Dorset. Dorset also received the Garter 
(1691), and was thrice one of the regents 
during the king’s absence. In his old age 
he grew very tat, and, according to Swift, 
extremely dull. Hedied at Bath on 29 Jan. 
1706, and was interred in the family vault 
at Withyham, Sussex. 

His first wife, Mary, widow of Charles 
Berkeley, earl of Falmouth, having died with- 
out issue, he married in 1685 Mary, daughter 
of James Compton, third earl of Northamp- 
ton, celebrated alike for beauty and under- 
standing. His second wife was a lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Mary; she died on 
6 Aug. 1691, and the earl married, thirdly, on 
27 Aug. 1704, Anne,‘ Mrs. Roche,’ a‘ woman 
of obscure connections.’ His only son, Lionel 
Cranfield Sackville, succeeded to the title, 
and afterwards became first Duke of Dorset 
[q.v.] An anonymous portrait of Dorset be- 
longed in 1867 to the Countess De la Warr. 

Walpole wrote of Dorset with discern- 
ment that he was the finest gentleman of 
the voluptuous court of Charles II. ‘He 
had as much wit as his master, or his con- 
temporaries Buckingham and Rochester, 
without the royal want of feeling, the duke’s 
want of principle, or the earl’s want of 
thought’ (Noble Authors, ii. 96). Despite 
the excesses of his early life, and the pro- 
bably malicious innuendoes of the Earl of 
Mulgrave in his ‘Essay upon Satyr,’ Sack- 
ville’s character was not unamiable. His 
munificence to men of letters tempts us 
to accept in the main the favourable esti- 
mate of Prior, overcoloured as it is by the 
writer’s propensity to elegant compliment, 
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his confessed obligations to Dorset, and its 
occurrence in a dedication to hisson. Prior’s 
eulogiums on Dorset’s native strength of 
understanding, though it is impossible that 
they should be entirely confirmed, are in no 
way contradicted by the few occasional poems 
which are all that he has left us. Not one 
of them is destitute of merit, and some are 
admirable as ‘ the effusions of a man of wit’ 
(in Johnson’s word’s), ‘gay, vigorous, and 
airy.’ ‘To all you Ladies’ is an admitted 
masterpiece; and the literary application of 
the Shakespearian phrase ‘alacrity in sink- 
ing’ comes from the satirical epistle to the 
Hon. Edward Howard. 

Dorset’s poems, together with those of Sir 
Charles Sedley, appeared in ‘A New Mis- 
cellany ’in 1701, and in vol.i. of ‘The Works 
of the most celebrated Minor Poets’ in 1749. 
They are included in the collection of the 
‘Poets’ by Johnson, Anderson, Chalmers, 
and Sanford. Hight of his pieces are in- 
cluded in ‘Musa Proterva,’ 1889, edited by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, who calls him one of the 
lightest and happiest of the Restoration 
lyrists. 

[Prior’s Dedication to his own Poems, ed.1709; 
Collins’s Peerage ; Beljame’s Hommes de Lettres 
en Angleterre, 1883, pp. 108,501 ; Cunningham’s 
Story of Nell Gwyn; Gramont’s Memoirs, ed. 
Vizetelly, passim; Burnet’s Hist. of his Own 
Time ; Macaulay’s Hist. of England; Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, ed. A. Waugh ; Pepys’s Diary; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 223.] BR. G. 


SACKVILLE, CHARLES, second Duxz 
oF Dorset (1711-1769), born on 6 Feb. 1711, 
and baptised at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 
the 25th of the same month, was the eldestson 
of Lionel Cranfield Sackville, first duke of 
Dorset [q. v.], by his wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-general Walter Philip 
Colyear, and niece of David, first earl of 
Portmore. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 27 Noy. 1728, and 
was created M.A. on 15 Sept. 1730. He sub- 
sequently went for the usual grand tour, ac- 
companied by the Rev. Joseph Spence [q. v.] 

Sackville had along and bitterquarrel with 
his father, whom he actually opposed in his 
own boroughs, and became an intimate friend 
of Frederick, prince of Wales (cf. Doprneton, 
Diary). At the general election in April 
1734 he unsuccessfully contested Kent, but 
was returned for Hast Grinstead, which he 
continued to represent until his appoint- 
ment as high steward of the honour of 
Otford on 26 May 1741. He sat for Sussex 
from January 1742 to June 1747, and was 
one of the lords of the treasury in Henry 
Pelham’s administration from 23 Dec. 1748 
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to June 1747, when he was appointed master 
of the horse to Frederick, prince of Wales. 
He was returned for Old Sarum at a by- 
election in December 1747, and continued to 
represent that borough until the dissolution 
of parliament in April 1754. He was with- 
out a seat in the House of Commons during 
the whole of the next parliament. At the 
general election in March 1761 he was again 
elected for East Grinstead. He succeeded 
his father as second Duke of Dorset on 
9 Oct. 1765, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords on 17 Dec. following (Journals of 
the House of Lords, xxxi. 227), On 10 Feb. 
1766 he was admitted a member of the privy 
council, and sworn in as lord-lieutenant of 
Kent (London Gazette, 1766, No. 10599). 
He died at his house in St. James’s Street, 
Piccadilly, on 5 Jan. 1769, aged 57, and was 
buried at Withyham, Sussex, on the 11th of 
the same month. On Dorset’s death, without 
issue, the title descended to his nephew, John 
Frederick Sackville [q. v.] 

Dorset married, on 80 Oct. 1744, the Hon. 
Grace Boyle, only daughter and heiress of 
Richard, second viscount Shannon, by his 
second wife, Grace, daughter of John Sen- 
house of Netherhall, Cumberland. She is 
described by Horace Walpole as ‘ very short, 
very plain, and very yellow: avain girl, full 
of Greek and Latin, and music, and painting ; 
but neither mischievous nor political’ (WaL- 
POLE, Reign of George II, i. 76). She suc- 
ceeded Lady Archibald Hamilton as mistress 
of the robes to Augusta, princess of Wales, 
in July 1745, and became the object of the 
prince’s most devoted attention. She died 
on 10 May 1763, and was buried at Walton- 
on-Thames on the 17th. Z 

Dorset was a dissolute and extravagant 
man of fashion. One of his chief passions was 
the direction of operas, in which he not only 
wasted immense sums of money, but ‘ stood 
lawsuits in Westminster Hall with some 
of those poor devils for their salaries’ (WAL- 
POLE, Reign of George II, 1847, i. 97; see 
also WaLpoLn’s Letters, 1857-9, i. 88, 140, 
239-40, 244, et seq.) According to Lord 
Shelburne, Dorset’s appearance towards the 
close of his life was ‘always that of a proud, 
disgusted, melancholy, solitary man,’ while 
his conduct savoured strongly of madness 
(Lorp Epmonp Firzmavnricn, Life of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Shelburne, 1875, i. 842). He 
spoke little or not at all in the House of 
Peers, but he wrote a number of detached 
verses and ‘A Treatise concerning the Militia 
in Four Sections,’ London, 1752, 8vo. His 
portrait, painted for the Dilettanti Society 
by George Knapton, was exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1868 (Catalogue, No. 916), 
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[Bridgman’s Sketch of Knole (1817), pp. 114- 
115; Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (1806), iv. 823-8; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, 1886, i. 680; G. E. C.’s Complete 
Peerage, iii. 152; Collins’s Peerage of England, 
1812, ii. 178-9; Gent. Mag. 1744 p. 619, 1745 
p. 45, 1768 p. 257, 1769 p. 54; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, iv. 1241; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, 1812-15, ii. 374, iii, 643, vill. 98; 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary History, 1817- 
1858, iii. 145; Alumni Westmonast. 1852, pp. 
235, 543; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; 
Rogers’s Protests of the Lords, ii. 89; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, ii. 
79, 92, 105, 131.] G. E.R. B. 


SACKVILLE, Sir EDWARD, fourth 
Ear or Dorset (1591-1652), born in 1691, 
was the younger surviving son of Robert 
Sackville, second earl [q. v.] His elder bro- 
ther, Richard, born 28 March 1590, suc- 
ceeded as third earl on 28 Sept. 1609 and 
died on 28 March 1624. Edward matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, with his 
brother Richard, on 26 July 1605. He may 
have been removed to Cambridge; an ‘ Kd- 
ward Sackvil’ was incorporated at Oxford 
from that university 9 July 1616. He was 
one of the handsomest men of his time, and 
in August 1613 became notorious by killing 
in a duel Edward Bruce, second lord Kinloss 
(Cal. State Papers, 14 Jan. and 9 Sept. 1618 ; 
Winwoon, Memorials, iii. 454). The meet- 
ing took place on a piece of ground pur- 
chased for the purpose two miles from 
Bergen-op-Zoom, which even in 1814 was 
known as Bruceland. Sackville was himself 
severely wounded. He sent, in self-justifi- 
cation, a long narrative from Louvain, dated 
8 Sept. 1618, with copies of Bruce’s chal- 
lenges. The cover of this communication 
alone remains at Knole; but the whole was 
frequently copied, and was first printed in the 
‘Guardian’ (Nos, 129 and 183) 8 and 13 Aug. 
1718, from a letter-book at Queen’s College, 
Oxford (cf. Archeologia, xx. 515-18). The 
quarrel may have arisen out of Sackville’s 
liaison with Venetia Stanley, afterwards wife 
of Sir Kenelm Digby[q.v.] The latter after 
his marriage maintained friendly relations 
with Sackville, who is the ‘ Mardontius’ of 
Digby’s memoirs (WARNER, Poems from 
Digby Papers, Roxburghe Club, app. p. 49; 
AvBREY in Bodleian Letters, ii. 326 syq.) 
Sackville’s life was attempted soon after his 
i813), to England (Cal. State Papers, 5 Dec. 

In 1614 and in 1621-2 Sackville repre- 
sented the county of Sussex in parliament, 
and was one of the leaders of the popular 
er In 1616 he was visiting Lyons, when 

ir Edward Herbert was arrested there, and 


he procured Herbert’s release (HERBERT OF 
CuHERBURY’s Autobiography, ed. Lee, pp. 168~ 
171). He was made a knight of the Bath 
when Charles I was created Prince of Wales 
(3 Nov. 1616). He was one of the comman- 
ders of the forces sent under Sir Horatio Vere 
to assist the king of Bohemia, sailed on 
22 July 1620, and was present at the battle 
of Prague, 8 Nov. 1620 (RusnwortH, Collec- 
tions, pp. 15, 16). The following March he 
was nominated chairman of the committee 
of the commons for the inspection of the 
courts of justice, but did not act. He spoke 
on Bacon’s behalf in the house 17 March 
1621, and frequently pleaded for him with 
Buckingham (Speppine, Letters and Life of 
Bacon, vii. 824-44). In July 1621 he was 
for a short time ambassador to Louis XIII, 
and was nominated again to that post in Sep- 
tember 1623 (Hist. MSS. Comm., 4th Rep. 
app. p. 287). In November 1621 hevigorously 
defended the proposal to vote a subsidy for 
the recovery of the palatinate, declaring that 
‘the passing-bell was now tolling for reli- 
gion.’ To this occasion probably belongs 
the speech preserved by Rushworth (Collec- 
tions, pp. 131-4) and elsewhere, but wrongly 
attributed to 1623, when Sackville was not 
a member of parliament. In April 1623 he 
was ‘roundly and soundly’ reproved by the 
king at a meeting of the directors of the 
Virginia company, having been since 1619 a 
leading member of the party which supported 
Sir Edwin Sandys [q. v.] (Cal. State Papers, 
April 1623). He was governor of the Ber- 
muda Islands Company in 1628, and com- 
missioner for planting Virginia in 1631 and 
1634, On 23 May 1628 he received a license 
to travel for three years. He was at Rome 
in 1624, and visited Mare Antonio de Dominis 
(q.v.], archbishop of Spalatro, in hisdungeon. 
At Florence he received the news of the 
death of his elder brother Richard, which 
took place on 28 March 1624. He there- 
upon became fourth Earl of Dorset. 

The estates to which he succeeded were 
much encumbered; he was selling land to 
pay off his brother’s debts 26 June 1626, and 
something was still owing on 26 Sept. 1650. 
He became joint lord lieutenant of both 
Sussex and Middlesex, and held many similar 
offices, such as the mastership of Ashdown 
Forest, and stewardship of Great Yarmouth 
from 1629. He was made K.G. on 15 May 
1625, and installed by proxy 23 Dec. At 
the coronation of Charles I on 2 Feb. 1626 
he was a commissioner of claims, and carried 
the first sword, and he was called to the privy 
council 3 Aug. 1626. His influence at court 
was fully established by his appointment as 
lord chamberlain to the queen on 16 July 1628, 
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As a peer and privy councillor Dorset 
showed great activity. He was a commis- 
sioner (30 May 1625 and 10 April 1636) for 
dealing with the new buildings which had 
been erected in or about London and West- 
minster; a lord commissioner of the ad- 
miralty (Cal. State Papers, 20 Sept. 1628, 
20 Noy. 1632, 18 March 1636); one of the 
adventurers with the Earl of Lindsey and 
others for the draining of various parts of 
Lincolnshire (2d. 5 June 1631, 18 May 1635, 
&c.) ; a commissioner for improving the 
supply of saltpetre (¢b. 1 July 1631), and 
constable of Beaumaris Castle 13 June 1636. 
In 1626, while sitting on the Star-chamber 
commission, he advised the imprisonment of 
the peers who refused to pay a forced loan 
(GARDINER, vi. 150), but was himself among 
the defaulters for ship-money in Kent to the 
extent of 5/. in April 16386. He was nomi- 
nated on a committee of council to deal with 
ship-money 20 May 1640; but he seems to 
have abstained carefully from committing 
himself to the illegal proceedings encouraged 
by his more violent colleagues. He kept up 
his connection with America, and petitioned 
for a grant of Sandy Hook Island (lat. 44°), 
on 10 Dec. 1638. 

In 1640 Dorset was nominated one of the 
peers to act as regents during the king’s 
absence in the north (Cal. State Papers, 
2 Sept. 1640; see also 26 March 1639). In 
January 1641 he helped to arrange the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with the 
Prince of Orange, and was again a com- 
missioner of regency, 9 Aug. to 25 Nov. 
He was opposed to the proceedings against 
the bishops, and ordered the trained bands 
of Middlesex to fire on the mob that as- 
sembled to intimidate parliament on 29 Nov. 
1641. Clarendon (bk. iv. § 110) says that 
the commons wished to impeach him either 
for this or ‘for some judgment he had been 
party to in the Star-chamber or council 
table.’ He joined the king at York early 
in 1642, and pledged himself to support a 
troop of sixty horse; he was among those 
who attested, 15 June 1642, the king’s decla- 
ration that he abhorred the idea of war (7d. 
bk. v. §§ 345-6). In July he attended the 
queen in Holland, but returned before the 
king’s standard was raised at Nottingham. 
On 25 Aug. he was sent, with Lord South- 
ampton and Sir J. Culpepper, to treat with 
the parliamentary leaders. At the same 
date Knole House was plundered by parlia- 
mentary soldiers. He was present at the 
battle of Edgehill, perhaps in charge of the 
young princes. James II wrote (in 167 9) that 
‘the old Earl of Dorset at Edgehill, being 
commanded by the king, my father, to go and 
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carry the prince and myself up the hill out 
of the battle, refused to do it, and said he 
would not be thought a coward for evera 
king’s son in Christendom’ (Hist. MSS. 11th 
Rep. App. v. 40). He came to Oxford with 
the king, but more than once protested against 
the continuance of the war; a speech made 
by him at the council table against one by 
the Karl of Bristol, 18 Jan. 1642-8, was cir- 
culated as a tract (reprinted in Somers Tracts, 
iv. 486-88), He was made a commissioner of 
the king’s treasury, 7 March 1648, and was 
lord chamberlain of the household (vice the 
Karl of Essex) from 21 Jan. 1644 to 27 April 
1646, Early in 1644 he was also entrusted 
with the privy seal and the presidency of 
the council; and he made sensible speeches, 
which were printed in Oxford and London 
as ‘shewing his good affection to the Parlia- 
ment and the whole state of this Kingdom.’ 
He signed the letter asking Essex to pro- 
mote peace, in January 1644; was one of 
the committee charged with the defence of 
Oxford ; and was nominated by Charles in 
December 1645 one of those to whom he 
would entrust the militia. He was one of 
the signatories to the capitulation of Oxford, 
24 June 1646, 

In June 1644 Dorset had been assessed at 
§,000/. and his eldest son at 1,5002. by the 
committee for the advance of money (Comm. 
Advance Money, p. 398) ; in 1645 he resigned 
an estate of 6,000/., the committee under- 
taking to pay his debts (Verney Papers, ii. 
248). In September 1646 he petitioned to 
compound for his delinquency on the Ox- 
ford articles, and his fine of one tenth was 
fixed at 4,360/.; it was reduced to 2,415/. 
on 25 March 1647, and he was discharged on 
4 June 1650 (Comm. for Compounding, 1509). 

Whitelocke (Memorials, p.. 275) mentions 
Dorset as one of the six peers who intended 
to go to Charles at Hampton Court in 
October 1647 and reside with him as a 
council. This was not permitted by the 
parliament ; and he seems to have taken no 
further part in publicaffairs. After theexecu- 
tion of the king, he is said never to have left 
his house in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
There he died 17 July 1652, and was buried 
in the family vault at Withyham. His 
monument perished in the fire of 16 June 
1663, An elegy on him was printed, with 
heavy black edges, by James Howell, in the 
rare pamphlet entitled ‘Ah-Ha, Tumulus 
Thalamus ’ (London, 4to, 1653). 

Dorset married, in 1612, Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Sir George Curzon of Crox- 
hall, Derbyshire. In 1630 she was ap- 
pointed ‘governess’ of Charles, prince of 
Wales, and James, duke of York, for a term 
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of twelve years. On 20 July 1643 she re- 
ceived charge of the younger children, Henry, 
duke of Gloucester, and his sister Elizabeth, 
and was allowed 600/. a year, with Knole 
House and Dorset House, in recognition of 
her services. In 1645 she died, just as she 
was about to be relieved of her duties, and, 
as a reward for her ‘ godly and conscientious 
care and pains,’ received a public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey (Cal. State Papers; 
GRnEN, Princesses, vi. 342, 8348; WHITE- 
Lockn, p. 154). Dorset’s children were: 
(1) Mary, who died young, 80 Oct. 1632; 
(2) Richard, fifth earl (see below); (8) Ed- 
ward, who was wounded at Newbury, 20 Sept. 
1643, and soon after his marriage with 
Bridget, baroness Norreys, daughter of Ed- 
ward Wray, was taken prisoner by parlia- 
mentary soldiers in a sortie at Kidlington, 
and murdered in cold blood at Chawley in the 
parish of Cumnor, near Oxford, I] April 1646. 

Dorset is described by Clarendon (bk. i. 
§§ 129-87) as ‘beautiful, graceful, and vigo- 
rous: his wit pleasant, sparkling, and sub- 
lime .... The vices he had were of the age, 
which he was not stubborn enough to con- 
temn or resist.’ He was an able speaker, 
and on the whole a moderate politician, 
combining a strong respect for the royal 
prerogative with an attachment to the pro- 
testant cause and the liberties of parliament 
(GaRDINER, iv. 70-1, 257). He was evi- 
dently an excellent man of business. The 
contemporary descriptions of his personalap- 
pearance are borne out by the fine portrait by 
Vandyck at Knole, the head from which has 
been frequently engraved—e.g. by Hollar, 
Vertue, and Vandergucht. 

His elder son, RicHarpd SAcKVIL1E, fifth 
Fart of Dorsnr (1622-1677), was born at 
Dorset House on 16 Sept. 1622, As Lord 
Buckhurst he contributed an elegy to ‘Jon- 
sonus Virbius’ (1638), a collection of poems 
in Ben Jonson’s memory, and he represented 
East Grinstead in the House of Commons 
from 3 Nov. 1640 till he was ‘disabled’ on 
5 Feb. 1648; but his seat was not filled 
up till 1646. He was one of the fifty-nine 
‘Straffordians’ who opposed the hill of at- 
tainder against Lord Strafford on 21 April 
1641 ; he was imprisoned by the parliament 
in 1642, and was fined 1,500/. in 1644, but 
does not seem to have taken any part in 
the civil war. In January 1656 he com- 
plained that his property in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire had been seized on an erro- 
neous information of delinquency, and an 
order for restoration was made on 12 April. 
On 8 March 1660 he was appointed a com- 
missioner of the militig of Middlesex; and 
on 26 April was on the committee of safety 


in the new parliament or convention, and 
chairman of acommittee on the privileges of 
the peers; in May he was placed on several 
committees connected with the restoration, 
being chairman of the one for arranging 
for the king’s reception. Charles II ap- 
pointed him joint lord lieutenant of Mid- 
dlesex on 30 July 1660, which office he 
held till 6 July 1662; in the same year 
he received the stewardships in Sussex 
usually held by his family, and was joint 
lord lieutenant from 1670. In October he 
was nominated on the commission for the 
trial of the regicides. He acted as lord sewer 
at the coronation on 23 April 1661, and was 
made a member of the Inner Temple with 
the Duke of York on 3 Nov. He frequently 
petitioned for the renewal of grants made to 
his family, especially for a tax of 4s. a ton 
on coal. In 1666 he was inconvenienced by 
an encroachment by Bridewell Hospital on 
the site of Dorset House, which had been 
burnt in the fire ; but in September 1676 he 
was enriched by reversions which fell in on 
the death of the old Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, whose first husband, 
Richard, third earl of Dorset, was his uncle. 
[see CLIrFoRD, ANNE]. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 3 May 1665, 
Aubrey says that Samuel Butler told him 
that Dorset translated the ‘Cid’ of Corneille 
into English verse (Aubrey MSS. vii. 9, viii. 
20). He diedon 27 Aug. 1677, and was buried 
at Withyham. 

He married, before 1638, Lady Frances, 
daughter of Lionel Cranfield, first earl of 
Middlesex [q. v.], and eventually heiress to 
her brothers ; she married, secondly, Henry 
Powle [q. v.], master of the rolls,and died on 
20 April 1687. He had seven sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son was Charles Sack- 
ville, sixth earl of Dorset [q. v.] In memory 
of his youngest child Thomas (6. 3 Feb. 1662, 
d, at Saumur 19 Aug. 1675) he contemplated 
amonumentin the Sackville Chapelin Withy- 
ham church, which he had rebuilt. The con- 
tract (for a sum of 350/.) with the Dutch 
sculptor, Caius Gabriel Cibert or Cibber 
(1630-1700), is dated April 1677; and the 
monument, finished by the countess as a 
memorial of the whole family in 1678, is one 
of the finest works of the period. There are 
three portraits of Harl Richard at Knole, 
one of which was engraved by Bocquet and 
published by J. Scott in 1806. 


[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, ii. 151-69; Wood’s Athens Oxon, 
ili. 748; Gardiner’s Hist. of England; Bridg- 
man’s Sketch of Knole; Alexander Brown’s 
Genesis U.S.A.; Historical Notices of Withyham 
(by R. W. Sackville-West, the late Earl De la 
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Warr); Owen’s Epigrams, Ist ser. ii. 20, 8rd 
ser. ii. 87; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1590-1677 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. especially 4th Rep. App. 
pp. 276-317, and 7th Rep. App. pp. 249-60, being 
calendars of the papers at Knole, mostly those 
of the Cranfield family.] H. E. D. B. 


SACKVILLE, GEORGE, first Viscount 
SACKVILLE (1716-1785). [See Gurmatn, 
Groren SACKVILLE. } 


SACKVILLE, JOHN FREDERICK, 
third Duxe of Dorsnt (1745-1799), only 
son of Lord John Philip Sackville, M.P., by 
Frances, daughter of John, earl of Gower, 
and grandson of Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 
first duke of Dorset [q. v.], was born on 
24 March 1745, and educated at West- 
minster School, with which he kept up a 
connection in later life. As‘ Mr. Sackville’ 
he was elected member for Kent at the 
general election of 1768 (Parliamentary Re- 
turns), but vacated his seat and was called to 
the House of Lords on the death of his uncle 
Charles, second duke of Dorset [q. v.] (5 Jan. 
1769), when he succeeded to the title and 
estates. He was sworn of the privy council 
on being appointed captain of the yeomen 
of the guard on 11 Feb. 1782, which post at 
court he resigned on 3 April 1783, and from 
26 Dec. 1783 to 8 Aug. 1789 he filled the 
responsible position of ambassador-extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary to the court of 
France. He quitted that country at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. He received the 
Garter on 9 April 1788, and was lord steward 
of the royal household 7 Oct. 1789 till he 
resigned on 20 Feb. 1799. He wasalso lord 
lieutenant of Kent from 27 Jan. 1769 till 
13 June 1797, and colonel of the West Kent 
militia from 13 April 1778 till his death, 
being granted the rank of colonel in the army 
on 2 July 1779. He was appointed one of 
the trustees under the will of Dr. Busby on 
11 May 1797 (PuitiimoRE, Alumni West- 
monasterienses); was elected a governor of 
the Charterhouse on 4 March 1796, and was 
high steward of Stratford-upon-Avon for 
many years. The duke died in his fifty-fifth 
year at his seat at Knole, Kent, on 19 July 
1799, and was buried in the family vault 
at Withyham, Sussex. Dorset’s manners 
were soft, quiet, ingratiating, and formed 
for a court, free from affectation, but not 
deficient in dignity. He possessed good 
sense, matured by knowledge of the world 
(Wraxatt, Memoirs). A member of the 
Hambledon Club and a patron of cricket, 
he was one of the committee by whom the 
original laws of the Marylebone Club were 
drawn up. On 4 Jan. 1790 he married 
Arabella Diana, daughter of Sir Charles 
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Cope, bart., of Brewerne, Oxfordshire; and 
he left two daughters and a son, George 
John Frederick, who, dying from a fall in 
the hunting field in 1815, was succeeded as 
fifth and last duke by his cousin, Charles 
Sackville Germain (1767-1848), son of Lord 
George Sackville Germain [q. v.] The se- 
cond daughter, Elizabeth (d. 1870), mar- 
ried, in June 1813, George John West, fifth 
earl De la Warr, who assumed in 1843 
the additional surname and arms of Sack- 
ville. The countess was in April 1864 
created Baroness Buckhurst, and, dying on 


9 Jan. 1870, left, with other issue, the pre- 


sent Baron Sackville. : 
[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Haydn’s Book of 


Dignities, ed. Ockerby; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
De la Warr and Sackville. ] W. R. W. 


SACKVILLE, LIONEL CRANFIELD, 
first Duk oF Dorset (1688-1765), born on 
18 Jan. 1688, the only son of Charles, sixth 
earl of Dorset [q.v.], by his second wife, Lady 
Mary Compton, younger daughter of James, 
third earl of Northampton, and sister of 
Spencer, earl of Wilmington, was educated 
at Westminster School. In April 1706 he 
accompanied Charles Montagu, earl of Hali- 
fax, on his special mission to Hanover for 
the purpose of transmitting to the elector 
the acts which had been passed in the in- 
terests of his family. He succeeded his 
father as seventh Earl of Dorset and second 
Earl of Middlesex on 29 Jan. 1706, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords on 19 Jan. 
1708 (Journals of the House of Lords, xviii. 
430). In December 1708 he was appointed 
constable of Dover Castle and lord warden 
of the Cinque ports, posts from which he 
was removed in June 1713. He is said to 
have written the whig addressfrom the county 
of Kent, which was presented to the queen 
on 80 July 1710 (Annals of Queen Anne, ix. 
177-9), and on 15 June 1714 he protested 
against the Schism Act (RocrRs, Complete 
Collection of the Protests of the Lords, 1875, 
i. 218-21). On Anne’s death he was sent 
by the regency as envoy-extraordinary to 
Hanover to notify that fact to George I. 

He was appointed groom of the stole and 
first lord of the bedchamber on 18 Sept. 
1714, and constable of Dover Castle and 
lord warden of the Cinque ports on 18 Oct. 
On the 16th of the same month he was elected 
a knight of the Garter, being installed on 
9 Dec. following. He assisted at the corona- 
tion of George I on 20 Oct., as bearer of the 
sceptre with the cross, and on 16 Nov. 1714 
was sworn a member of the privy council. 
In April 1716 he supported the Septennial 
Bill in the House of Lords, and is said to 
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have declared that ‘triennial elections de- 
stroy all family interest and subject our ex- 
eellent constitution to the caprice of the 
multitude’ (Parl. Hist. vii. 297). In July 
1717 he was informed by Lord Sunderland 
that the king had no further occasion for his 
services (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. App. 
iii. 8). 

He was created Duke of Dorset on 17 June 
1720, and took his seat at the upper end of 
the earls’ bench on 8 Oct. following (Journals 
of the House of Lords, xxi. 370). On80 May 
1725 he was appointed lord steward of the 
household. He acted as lord high steward 
of England at the coronation of George II 
on 11 Oct. 1727, and was the bearer of St. 
Edward’s crown on that occasion, On 4 Jan. 
1728 he was reappointed constable of Dover 
Castle and lord warden of the Cinque ports. 
On resigning his post of lord steward of the 
household, Dorset was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (19 June 1730). During 
his viceroyalty he paid three visits to Ire- 
land, where he resided during the parlia- 
mentary sessions of 1731-2, 1733-4, and 
1735-6. In 1731 the court party was de- 
feated by a majority of one on a financial 
question (Lecky, Hist. of England, 1878, ii. 
428); but with this exception the political 
history of Ireland during Dorset’s tenure of 
office was uneventful. In 1735 Sir Robert 
Walpole appears to have obtained the queen’s 
consent to Dorset’s removal, and to have 
secretly offered the post to Lord Scarbrough. 
To Walpole’s great surprise, Scarbrough 
refused the offer, and ‘ Dorset went to Ire- 
land again, as satisfied with his own security 
as if he had owed it to his own strength’ 
(Lorp Hurvey, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George IT, 1884, ii. 163-4). He was suc- 
ceeded as lord-lieutenant of Ireland by Wil- 
liam, third duke of Devonshire, in March 
1737, and was thereupon reappointed lord 
steward of the household, Dorset continued 
to hold this office until 3 Jan. 1745, when he 
became lord president of the council. He 
was reappointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
on 6 Dec. 1750, being succeeded by Granville 
as president of the council in June 1751. 
During his former viceroyalty Dorset had 
performed the duties of his office to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the court party. He had 
‘then acted for himself, but now ‘he was 
in the hands of two men most unlike him- 
self,’ his youngest son, Lord George Sack- 
ville, who acted as his first or principal se- 
cretary, and George Stone, the primate of 
Treland (WaLpoLzs, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II, 1847, i. 279; see also Letters 
and Works of the Earl of Chesterfield, 1845—- 
1853, ii, 366, iv. 101). In consequence of 
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their policy, a serious parliamentary oppo- 
sition was for the first time organised in 
Treland; while an injudicious attempt on 
the part of Lord George Sackville to oust 
Henry Boyle, the parliamentary leader of the 
whig party in Ireland, from the speakership 
led to his temporary union with the patriot 
party. The most important of the many alter- 
cations which arose between the court party 
and the patriots concerned the surplus re- 
venue. This the House of Commons wished 
to apply in liquidation of the national debt. 
Though the government agreed to the mode 
of application, they contended that the sur- 
plus could not be disposed of without the 
consent of the crown. _ In his speech at the 
opening of the session, in October 1751, 
Dorset signified the royal consent to the ap- 
propriation of part of the surplus to the 
liquidation of the national debt. The bill 
for carrying this into effect was passed, but 
the house took care to omit taking any 
notice of the king’s consent. Upon the re- 
turn of the bill from England, with an 
alteration in the preamble signifying that 
the royal consent had been given, the house 
gave way, and the bill was passed in its 
altered form (Lecxy, Hist. of England, ii. 
432), In 1753 the Earl of Kildare pre- 
sented a memorial to the king against the 
administration of the Duke of Dorset and 
the ascendency of the primate; but this re- 
monstrance was disregarded (WALPOLE, 
Reign of George I, i. 354). In the session 
of 1753 the contest between the court and 
the patriots was renewed. Dorset again an- 
nounced the king’s consent to the appropria- 
tion of the fresh surplus. The bill again 
omitted any notice of the sovereign’s con- 
sent. It was returned with the same alte- 
ration as before, but this time was rejected 
by a majority of five. Dorset thereupon 
adjourned parliament, and dismissed all the 
servants of the crown who had voted with 
the majority, while a portion of the surplus 
was by royal authority applied to the pay- 
ment of the debt (Lucky, Hist. of England, 
ii. 482; see Waxponn, Reign of George II, 
i, 368-9). 

Another exciting struggle was fought over 
the inquiry into the peculations of Arthur 
Jones Nevill, the surveyor-general, who was 
ultimately expelled from the House of Com- 
mons on 23 Nov. 1753 (Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons, v. 196). A curious 
indication of the feeling against Dorset’s 
administration was shown at the Dublin 
Theatre on 2 March 1754. The audience 
called for the repetition of some lines which 
appeared to reflect upon those in office. 
West Digges [q. v.], by the order of Sheridan 
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the manager, refused to repeat them. Where- 
upon ‘the audience demolished the inside 


of the house and reduced it to a shell’; 


(Watpotn, Reign of George II, i. 389; 
Gent. Mag. 1764, p. 141). 

Alarmed by the discontent which had 
been aroused, the English government de- 
termined at last to make terms with Boyle, 
and to appoint Lord Hartington in Dorset’s 
place. In February 1755 Dorset was in- 
formed that he was to return no more to 
Ireland. According to Horace Walpole, 
‘he bore the notification ill,’ and hoped that, 
‘if the situation of affairs should prove to 
be mended,’ he might be permitted to re- 
turn (WALPOLE, Reign of George II, ii. 10). 
Dorset was appointed master of the horse 
on 29 March 1755, a post in which he was 
succeeded by Earl Gower in July 1757. 
During the riots occasioned by the Militia 
Bill in 1757, he was attacked at Knole, 
near Sevenoaks, by a mob, but was saved 
‘by a young officer, who sallied out and 
seized two-and-twenty of the rioters’ (7. 
iii. 41). On 5 July 1757 Dorset was con- 
stituted constable of Dover Castle and lord 
warden of the Cinque ports for the term of 
his natural life. He died at Knole on 9 Oct. 
1765, aged 76, and was buried at Withyham, 
Sussex, on the 18th. 

Dorset, says Lord Shelburne, was ‘in all 
respects a perfect English courtier and 
nothing else. . . . He had the good fortune 
to come into the world with the whigs, and 
partook of their good fortune to his death. 
He never had an opinion about public 
matters. . . . He preserved to the last the 
good breeding, decency of manners, and 
dignity of exterior deportment of Queen 
Anne’s time, never departing from his style 
of gravity and ceremony’ (Lorp Epmonp 
FirzMavricsn, Life of William, Earl of Shel- 
burne, 1875, i, 841). According to Horace 
Walpole, Dorset, in spite of ‘the greatest 
dignity in his appearance, was in private 
the greatest lover of low humour and buf- 
foonery ’ (Reign of George II, i. 98). Swift, 
in a letter to Lady Betty Germain, an inti- 
mate friend of Dorset, writes in January 
1727: ‘I do not know a more agreeable per- 
son in conversation, one more easy or of 
better taste, with a greater variety of know- 
ledge, than the Duke of Dorset’ (Works, 
1824, xix. 117). 

Dorset was appointed a Busby trustee 
(14 March 1720), custos rotulorum of Kent 
(12 May 1724), vice-admiral of Kent (27 Jan. 
1725), high steward of Tamworth (6 May 
1738)" governor of the Charterhouse (17 Nov. 
1730), and lord-lieutenant of Kent (8 July 
1748) He also held the office of high 
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steward of Stratford-on-Avon, and was a 
member of the Kit-Cat Club. He was 
created a D.C.L. of Oxford University on 
15 Sept. 1730, and acted as one of the lords 
justices of Great Britain in 1725, 1727, 
1740, 1743, 1745, 1748, and 1752. He 
married, in January 1709, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-general Walter Philip 
Colyear, and niece of David, first earl-of 
Portmore. She was maid of honour to Queen 
Anne, and became first lady of the bed- 
chamber to Caroline, the queen consort, 
both as princess of Wales and queen. She 
was also appointed groom of the stole to the 
queen on 16 July 1727, a post which she 
resigned in favour of Lady Suffolk in 1781. 
By this marriage Dorset had three sons, viz. 
(1) Charles Sackville, second duke of Dor- 
set [q. v.]; (2) Lord John Philip Sackville, 
M.P. for Tamworth, whose only son, John 
Frederick, became third duke of Dorset [q.v.]; 
(3) Lord George Sackville Germain, first 
viscount Sackville [q.v.]; and three daugh- 
ters, Lady Anne Back ilé: who died on 
22 March 1721, aged 11; (2) Lady Eliza- 
beth Sackville, who was married on 6 Dec. 
1726 to Thomas, second viscount Wey- 
mouth, and died on 9 June 1729; and 
(3) Lady Caroline Sackville, who was mar- 
ried to Joseph Damer, afterwards first earl 
of Dorchester, on 27 July 1742, and died 
on 24 March 1775. The duchess died on 
12 June 1768, aged 81, and was buried at 
Withyham on the 18th. 

Matthew Prior dedicated his ‘Poems on 
Several Occasions,’ London, 1718, fol., to 
Dorset, out of gratitude to the memory of 
his father. Some of Dorset’s correspon- 
dence is preserved among the manuscripts 
of Mrs. Stopford Sackville of Drayton 
House, Northamptonshire. Among the 
collection are several letters addressed to 
Dorset. by Swift (Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. pt. ili.) 

Portraits of Dorset, by Kneller, are in 
possession of the family. There are nume- 
rous engravings of Dorset by Faber, McAr- 
dell, and others, after Kneller. 


[Horace Walpole’s Letters, 1857-9; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. 1812-15; R. W. Sackville-West’s 
Historical Notices of the Parish of Withyham, 
1857; Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany, 1863-4, vols. i. ii. iii. iv.; Letters 
to and from Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, 
1824, i. 62, 63, ii. 29, 83-6, 220; Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 66-9 (w th por- 
trait); Plowden’s Historical Relation of the 
State of Ireland, 1808, i. 280-4, 309-16, App. 
pp. 255-7; Froude’s English in Ireland, 1872-4, 
i. 497-8, 574, 680-2, 610-12, ii. 5; Lyon’s Hist, 
of Dover, 1813-14, ii, 262-8; Doyle’s Official 
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Baronage, 1886, i. 628-9; G. E. C.’s Complete 
Peerage, iii. 152; Collins’s Peerage of England, 
1812, ii, 174-8; Andrew Philips’s Poem, 1764, 
p. 74; Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886, iv. 1241 ; 
Alumni Westmonast. 1852, pp. 194, 240-1, 
245, 294, 555, 556, 575; Gent. Mag. 1765, p. 
491.] G. FER._B, 
SACKVILLE, Sir RICHARD (d. 1566), 
under-treasurer of the exchequer and chan- 
cellor of the court of augmentations, was 
eldest son of John Sackville of Chiddingley, 
Kent, by Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Boleyn, and sister of Thomas Boleyn, earl 
of Wiltshire and Ormonde. Queen Anne 
Boleyn was thus his first cousin. In later 
life he expressed regret that ‘a fond school- 
master, before he was fullie fourtene years 
olde, drove him with feare of beating from 
all love of learning’ (AscHAm, Scholemaster, 
pp. Xvii-xviii). He was educated at Cam- 
bridge but did not graduate; he soon went 
to the bar, becoming Lent reader at Gray’s 
Inn in 1529. He acted as steward to the 
Earl of Arundel, and sat for Arundel in the 
Reformation parliament of 1529. He pro- 
bably gave proof of his willingness to do 
what was wanted; from 1530 he was con- 
stantly on commissions of the peace and of 
sewers for Sussex. In November 1538 he 
was one of those appointed to receive indict- 
ments against Sir Geoffrey Pole, Sir Edward 
Neville, and others, and shortly afterwards 
he became under-treasurer of the exchequer, 
treasurer of the army, and in 1542 escheator 
for Surrey and Sussex. In 1546 he received 
large grants of land. Under Edward VI he 
took a more prominent part in public life. 
On 24 Aug. 1548 he was appointed chan- 
cellor of the court of augmentations, and 
thus had ample opportunities of enrich- 
ing himself. He was knighted in 1549 
(Lit. Rem. Edw. VI, p. ecevii). In 1552 
he was a commissioner for the sale of chan- 
try lands; at this time he lived at Derby 
Place, Paul’s Wharf. He witnessed the will 
of Edward VI, but Mary renewed his patent 
as chancellor at the augmentations court 
on 20 Jan. 1553-4, and made him a mem- 
ber of her privy council. He sat in the 
parliament of 1554 as member for Ports- 
mouth. He lost, however, for the time, the 
advantage which he had gained in the last 
reign as patentee of the bishop of Winchester’s 
lands, though he regained it under Elizabeth, 
who retained him in her service. He was 
appointed to supervise the arrangements for 
her coronation, and was present at the first 
meeting of her council on 20 Nov. 1558, He 
sat for Kent in the parliament of 1558, and 
for Sussex from 1563 till his death. In 
1558 he was one of those appointed to audit 


the accounts of Andrew Wise, under-trea- 
surer for Ireland. In 1559 he was one of 
the commissioners appointed to administer 
the oaths to the clergy ; the same year, with 
Sir Ambrose Cave, he conducted the search 
among the papers of the bishops of Win- 
chester and Lincoln. On 9 and 10 Sept. 
1559 he was one of the mourners at the 
funeral services held at St.Paul’s on the death 
of Henry II of France; he was also a 
mourner on the death of the emperor in 
1564, when Grindal preached. On 25 April 
1561 he received charge of Margaret, coun- 
tess of Lennox. In 1566 he took part in 
the fruitless negotiations as to the marriage 
with the Archduke Charles. He died on 
21 April 1566, and was buried at Withyham 
in Sussex. 

He married Winifred, daughter of SirJohn 
Bruges, lord mayor of London in 1520, and 
by her left ‘a son Thomas, afterwards first 
Earl of Dorset (who is separately noticed), 
and a daughter Anne, who married Gre- 

ory Fiennes, tenth lord Dacre of the South 
q. v.] His widow married William Paulet, 
first marquis of Winchester [q. v.], died 
in 1586, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Sackville was a pleasant, capable, and ac- 
commodating official. He grew very rieh 
and established his family. Naunton de- 
clared that his accumulation of wealth en- 
titled him to be called ‘Fill-sack’ rather 
than ‘Sack-ville’ (Fragmenta Regalia, ed. 
Arber, p. 55). But he had intellectual in- 
terests. He was dining with Sir William 
Cecil at Windsor in 1563, when another 
guest, Roger Ascham [q. v.], turned the 
conversation on the subject of education. 
Sackville later in the day had a private 
colloquy with Ascham on the topic, urged 
the scholar to write his ‘Scholemaster,’ and 
entrusted to him his grandson, Robert Sack- 
ville, second earl of Dorset [q. v.], to be edu- 
cated with Ascham’s son. Ascham, in his 
‘ Scholemaster,’ speaks of Sackville in terms 
of great respect. 


[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Gaird- 
ner, passim ; Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. i. 241 ; 
Foster's Reg. of Gray’s Inn, p. 2; Hasted’s Kent, 
1,844; Coll. Top. et Gen. iii. 295; Arch. Cantiana, 
xyil. 214, &c. (Rochester Bridge); Acts of the 
Privy Council, ed. Dasent, passim; Strype’s 
Works; Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1547-80, 
p. 10, &e. Addenda, For. Ser. 1558-9; Sussex. 
Arch, Coll. xxvi. 41; Napier’s Swyncombe and 
Ewelme; Ascham’s Schoolmaster, ed. Mayor; 
Narratives of the Reformation, p. 267, and Wrio- 
thesley’s Chron. ii. 145 (Camd. Soe.); Lit. Re- 
mains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club), passim. } 
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SACKVILLE, ROBERT, second Earn 
oF Dorset (1561-1609), born in 1561, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Sackville, first 
earl of Dorset [q. v.], by Cecily (d. 1 Oct. 
1615), daughter of Sir Join Baker of Sis- 
singhurst, Kent, speaker of the House of 
Commons. His grandfather, Sir Richard 
Sackville [q. v.], invited Roger Ascham to 
educate Robert with his own son (AscHAm, 
Scholemaster, ed. Mayor). He matriculated 
from Hart Hall, Oxford, 17 Dec. 1576, and 
graduated B.A. and M.A. on 3 June 1579; 
it appears from his father’s will (CoLzrns, ii. 
189-40) that he was also at New College. 
He was admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1580, and elected to the House of Com- 
mons in 1585 as member for Sussex. In 
1588 he sat for Lewes, but represented the 
county again in 1592-3, 1597-8, 1601, and 
1604-8. He is said to have been a leading 
member of the House of Commons, serving 
as a chairman of several committees (cf. 
D’Ewess, Journals, passim). According to 
a contemporary writer (MiLLEs, Catalogue 
of Honour, p. 414), he was ‘a man of 
singular learning and many sciences and 
languages, Greek and Latin being as familiar 
to him as his own natural tongue.’ At the 
same time he engaged in trading ventures, 
and had ships in the Mediterranean in Fe- 
bruary 1602. He also held a patent for the 
supply of ordnance (cf. Cal. State Papers, 
20 Feb. 1596), He succeeded to the earldom 
of Dorset on the death of his father on 
19April 1608. He inherited from his father 
over sixteen manors in Sussex, Essex, Kent, 
and Middlesex, the principal seats being 
Knole and Buckhurst. 

Dorset survived his father less than a year, 
dying on 27 Feb. 1609 at Dorset House, Fleet 
Street. He was buried in the Sackville Chapel 
at Withyham, Sussex, and left by will 2002. or 
800/. fora tomb. This monument perished 
when Withyham church was destroyed by 
lightning on 16 June 1663. He left 1,000/. 
for the erection and a rent charge of 3301. 
for the endowment of a ‘ hospital or college’ 
fortwenty-one poor men and ten poor women, 
to be under the patronage and government 
of hig heirs. This may have been an imita- 
tion of Emmanuel College, Westminster, 
founded by his aunt, Anne Fiennes, lady 
Dacre [q. v.] Accordingly, the building of 
the almshouse known as ‘ Sackville College 
for the Poor’ at East Grinstead, Sussex, was 


commenced about 1616 by the executors, his" 


brother-in-law, Lord William Howard [q. v.], 
and Sir George Rivers of Chafford. It was 
inhabited before 1622 (Burial Registers of 
East Grinstead ; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. App. p. 120, House of Lords). Most 
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pee ee te eee 
of the Sackville lands were soon alienated by 
the founder’s son, and the buyers refused to 
acknowledge the estate’s liability to the col- 
lege. On6 July 1631 the poorinmatesreceived 
a charter of incorporation, but their revenues 
were stillirregularly paid (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. p. 44; Pupys, Diary, 9 Feb. 1660). 
But in 1700, after tedious litigation, a re- 
duced rent charge of 2167. 12s. 9d. was im- 
posed on the Sackville estates on behalf of 
the college, and the number of inmates re- 
duced to twelve, with a warden. The col- 
lege buildings were restored in the pre- 
sent century by the Dorset coheiresses, the 
Countess Amherst and the Countess De la 
Warr (Baroness Buckhurst), and the pa- 
tronage remains with their representative, 
Earl De la Warr, the owner of the Sussex 
estates. 

Dorset married first, in February 1579-80, 
Lady Margaret, only daughter of Thomas 
Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk [q. v.] She 
was suspected of attending mass (Cal. State 
Papers, 20 Dec. 1583). By her he had six 
children, of whom Richard became third earl, 
and Edward fourth earl [q. v.] A daughter, 
Anne, married Sir Edward Seymour, eldest 
son of Edward Seymour, lord Beauchamp, 
and Cecily married Sir Henry Compton, 
K.B. Lady Margaret died on 19 Aug. 1591 
(coffin-plate) ; Robert Southwell [q. v.], the 
jesuit, published in her honour, in 1596, a 
small quarto entitled ‘Triumphs over Death,’ 
with dedicatory verses to her surviving 
children. It is reprinted in Sir S. E. Brydges’s 
‘Archaica’ (vol. i. pt. iii). Dorset married, 
secondly, on 4 Dec. 1592, Anne (d. 22 Sept. 
1618), daughter of Sir John Spencer of Al- 
thorp, and widow of, first, William Stanley, 
Lord Monteagle, and, secondly, Henry, lord 
Compton. In 1608-9 Dorset found reason to 
complain of his second wife’s misconduct, and 
was negotiating with Archbishop Bancroft 
and Lord-chancellor Ellesmere for a separa- 
tian from her when he died (Cal, State 
Papers, 1603-10, pp. 477, 484). 

There are two portraits of Dorset at Knole 
House; neither has been engraved. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage ; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges, ii. 146-9 ; Cal. State Papers, passim ; 
Rev. R. W. Sackville-West (the late Earl De la 
Warr), Hist. Notices of Withyham; Stenning’s 
| Notes on East Grinstead, originally a paper in 
Sussex Arch. Soc. Collectanea; Eridgman’s 
Sketch of Knole; Willis’s Not. Parl.] 

Ha B.D. B: 


SACKVILLE, THOMAS, first Hart or 
Dorset and Baron Buckuurst (1536-1608), 
only son of Sir Richard Sackville [q. v.], was 
born in 1536 at Buckhurst in the parish of 
; Withyham, Sussex. He seems to have at- 
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tended the grammar school of Sullington, 
Sussex, and in 1546 was nominated incum- 
bent of the chantry in the church there, a 
post from which he derived an income of 
3l. 16s. a year. There is no documentary 
corroboration of the reports that he was a 
member of Hart Hall at Oxford and of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Subsequently 
he joined the Inner Temple, of which his 
father was governor, and he was called to 
the bar (Aszor, Funeral Sermon, 1608). In 
early youth he mainly devoted himself to 
literature. About 1557 he planned a poem 
on the model of Lydgate’s ‘ Fall of Princes.’ 
The poet was to describe his descent into the 
infernal regions after the manner of Virgil 
and Dante, and to recount the lives of those 
dwellers there who, having distinguished 
themselves in English history, had come to 
untimely ends. Sackville prepared a poetical 
preface which he called an ‘ Induction.’ Here 
‘Sorrow’ guides the narrator through Hades, 
and after the poet has held converse with 
the shades of the heroes of antiquity he 
meets the ghost of Henry Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, who recites to him his tragic 
story. Sackville made no further contribu- 
tion to the design, which he handed over to 
Richard Baldwin [q. v.] and George Ferrers 
[q. v.] They completed it—adopting Sack- 
ville’s seven-line stanzas—under the title of 
‘A Myrrovre for Magistrates, wherein may 
be seen by example of others, with howe 
grievous plages vices are punished, and howe 
frayle and unstable worldly prosperity is 
founde even of those whom fortune seemeth 
most highly to favour.’ A first volume was 
issued in 1559, and a second in 1563. Sack- 
ville’s ‘Induction,’ though obviously designed 
to introduce the work, appears towards the 
end of the second volume. It is followed 
by his ‘Complaint of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.’ These contributions give the vo- 
lumes almost all their literary value. In 
dignified, forcible, and melodious expression 
Sackville’s ‘ Induction’ has no rival among 
the poems issued between Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales’ and Spenser’s ‘ Faérie Queene.’ 
Spenser acknowledged a large indebtedness 
to the ‘Induction,’ and he prefixed a sonnet 
to the ‘Faérie Queene’ (1590) commending 
the author— 


Whose learned muse hath writ her own record 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fame. 


Other editions of the ‘Mirror’ are dated 
1563, 1571, 1574, 1587, 1610, and 1815 [see 
art. BanDwyNn, WILLIAM; BLENERHASSET, 
Tuomas; Hieerns, Joun; Niccons, Ricwarp], 
Of equal importance in literary history, if less 
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was Sackville’s share in the production of the 
first English tragedy in blank verse, ‘The 
Tragedy of Gorboduc.’ It was first acted in 
the hall of the Inner Temple on Twelfth 
Night 1560-1. Sackville was alone respon- 
sible (according to the title-page of the first 
edition of 1565) for the last two acts. These 
are by far the ‘ most vital’ parts of the piece, 
although Sackville’s blank verse is invariably 
‘stiff and cumbersome.’ There is no valid 
ground for crediting him with any larger re- 
sponsibility for the undertaking. The first 
three acts were from the pen of a fellow 
student of the law, Thomas Norton [see art. 
Norton, Tuomas, 1532-1584, for biblio- 
graphy and plot of ‘Gorbodue’]. Sackville’s 
remaining literary work is of comparatively 
little interest. Commendatory verses by 
him were prefixed to Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
‘Courtier, a translation of Castiglione’s 
‘ Cortegiano,’ 1561, and he has been credited 
with a poem issued under the signature 
‘M. S.” in the ‘Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices, 1576. That he wrote other poems 
that have not been identified is clear from 
Jasper Heywood’s reference to ‘Sackvyles 
Sonnets, sweetly sauste,’ in his preface to 
his translation of Seneca’s ‘ Thyestes ’ (1560). 
George Turberville declared him to be, in his 
opinion, superior to all contemporary poets. 
In his later years William Lambarde eulo- 
gised his literary efforts; and Bacon, when 
sending him a copy of his ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ reminded him of his ‘first love.’ 
His chaplain, George Abbot, spoke in his 
funeral sermon of the ‘good tokens’ of his 
learning ‘in Latine published into the world;’ 
but the only trace of his latinity survives 
in a Latin letter prefixed to Bartholomew 
Clerke’s Latin translation of Castiglione’s 
‘Cortegiano’ (1571). Literature was not 
the only art in which Sackville delighted. 
Music equally attracted him. Throughout 
life he entertained musicians ‘the most 
curious which anywhere he could have’ 
(Aspor), Among his other youthful inte- 
rests was a zeal for freemasonry, and he be- 
came in 1561 a grand master of the order, 
whose headquarters were then at York. He 
resigned the office in 1567, but while grand 
master he is stated to have done the fraternity 
good service by initiating into its innocent 
secrets some royal officers who were sent to 
break up the grand lodge at York. Their 
report to the queen convinced her that the 
society was harmless, and it was not molested 
again (Dr. Jamus AnpeRSoN, New Book of 
Constitutions of the Fraternity of Freemasons, 
1738, p. 81; Preston, Illustrations of Ma- 
sonry; HyNEMAN, Ancient York and London 


interesting from the literary point of view, | Grand Lodges, 1872, p. 21). 
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Politics, however, proved the real business 
of Sackville’s life. To the parliament of 
Queen Mary’s reign which met on 20 Jan. 
1557-8 he was returned both for Westmore- 
land and East Grinstead, and he elected to 
serve for Westmoreland. In the first parlia- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, meeting on 
23 Jan. 1558-9, he represented East Grin- 
stead, and he represented Aylesbury in the 
parliament of 1563. On 17 March he con- 
veyed a message from the house to the queen. 
The queen recognised his kinship with her— 
his father was Anne Boleyn’s first cousin— 
and she showed much liking for him, ordering 
him to be in continual attendance on her. 
But extravagant habits led to pecuniary 
difficulties, and, in order to correct his ‘im- 
moderate courses,’ he made about 1568 a 
foreign tour, passing through France to Italy. 
At Rome an unguarded avowal of pro- 
testantism involved him in a fourteen days’ 
imprisonment. While still in the city news 
of his father’s death—on 21 April 1566— 
reached him, and he hurried home to assume 
control of a vast inheritance. 

Rich, cultivated, sagacious, and favoured 
by the queen, he possessed all the quali- 
fications for playing a prominent part in 
politics, diplomacy, and court society. He 
was knighted by the Duke of Norfolk in 
the queen’s presence on 8 June 1567, and 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Buck- 
hurst on the same day. His admission 
to the House of Lords was calculated to 
strengthen the protestant party there. In 
the spring of 1568 he was sent to France, 
and, according to Cecil’s ‘Diary,’ he per- 
suaded the queen-mother to make ‘a motion 
for a marriage of Elizabeth with her second 
son, the Duke of Anjou.’ Later in the year 
he was directed to entertain the Cardinal 
Chatillon at the royal palace at Sheen, which 
he rented of the crown, and where he was 
residing with his mother. 
paid a second official visit to France to con- 
gratulate Charles IX on his marriage with 
Elizabeth of Austria. He performed his 
ambassadorial functions with great magnifi- 
cence (cf. HoLinsHED, s.a. 1571), and did 
what he could to forward the negotiations 
for the queen’s marriage with Anjou, pri- 
vately assuring the queen-mother that Eliza- 
beth was honestly bent on going through with 
the match (cf. FroupzE, History, ix. 8368-70). 
Later in the year—in August—he was in 
attendance on Paul de Foix, a French am- 
bassador who had come to London to con- 
tinue the discussion of the marriage. On 
80 Aug. he accompanied the ambassador 
from Audley End to Cambridge, where he 
was created M.A. 
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Buckhurst joined the privy council, and 
found constant employment as a commis- 
sioner at state trials. Among the many 
prisoners on whom he sat in judgment were 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk (18 Jan. 1571-2), 
Anthony Babington (5 Sept. 1586), and 
Philip, earl of Arundel (14 April 1589). 
Although nominated a commissioner for the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, he does not 
seem to have been present at Fotheringay 
Castle or at Westminster, where she was 
condemned; but he was sent to Fotherin- 
gay in December 1586 to announce to Mary 
the sentence of death (cf. Amias Pouxet, 
Letter Book; FRoups, xii. 219-21). He 
performed the painful duty as considerately 
as was possible, and the unhappy queen pre- 
sented him with a wood carving of the pro- 
cession to Calvary, which is still preserved 
at Knole. 

Next year he once again went abroad on 
political service. Through the autumn of 
1586 Leicester’s conduct in the Low Countries 
caused the queen much concern, and Leicester 
urged that Buckhurst might be sent to in- 
vestigate his action and to allay the queen’s 
fears that he was committing her to a long 
and costly expedition. ‘My lord of Buck- 
hurst would be a very fit man,’ Leicester 
wrote, ‘... he shall never live to doa better 
service’ (Leycester Correspondence, pp. 304, 
378). At the end of the year Leicester came 
home, and in March 1587 Buckhurst was di- 
rected to survey the position of affairs in the 
Low Countries. His instructions were to 
tell the States-General that the queen, while 
she bore them no ill-will, could no longer 
aid them with men or money, but that she 
would intercede with Philip of Spain in 
their behalf. He faithfully obeyed his 
orders, but the queen, perceiving that it 
was incumbent on her to continue the war, 
abruptly recalled him in June. She severely 
reprimanded him by letter for too literally 
obeying his instructions. She expressed 
scorn of his shallow judgment which had 
spilled the cause, impaired her honour, and 
shamed himself (Morey, United Nether- 
lands, chaps. xv. and xvi.; FRovups, xii. 
801). On arriving in London he was di- 
rected to confine himself to his house. For 
nine months the order remained in force, and 
Buckhurst faithfully respected it, declining 
to see his wife or children. 

On Leicester’s death he was fully restored 
to favour, and for the rest of her reign the 

ueen’s confidence in him was undisturbed. 
n December 1588 he was appointed a 
commissioner for ecclesiastical causes. On 
24 April 1589 he was elected K.G., and was 
installed at Windsor on 18 Dec, Mean- 
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while he engaged anew in diplomatic busi- 
ness. He went on an embassy to the Low 
Countries in November 1589, and in 1591 
he was one of the commissioners who signed 
a treaty with France on behalf of the queen. 
In 1598 he joined with Burghley in a futile 
attempt to negotiate peace with Spain, and 
in the same year went abroad, for the last 
time, to renew a treaty with the united pro- 
vinces, which relieved the queen of a sub- 
sidy of 120,000/. a year. 

High office at home finally rewarded his 
service abroad. He was one of the four 
commissioners appointed to seal writs during 
the vacancy in the office of chancellor after 
the death of Sir Christopher Hatton (20 Nov. 
1591) and before the appointment of Pucker- 
ing on 3June1592. In August 1598 Lord- 
treasurer Burghley died, and court gossip at 
once nominated Buckhurst to the vacant post 
(CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, pp. 31, 37); but it 
was not until 19 May 1599 that he was in- 
stalled in the office of treasurer. He per- 
formed his duties with businesslike precision. 
Every suitor could reckon on a full hearing 
in his turn, and he held aloof from court 
factions. His character and position alike 
recommended him for the appointment in 
January 1601 of lord high steward, whose 
duty it was to preside at the trials of the 
Earl of Essex and his fellow-conspirators. 

The accession of James I did not affect 
his fortunes. On 17 April 1603 he was re- 
appointed lord treasurer for life. He at- 
tended Elizabeth’s funeral at Westminster 
on the 28th of that month, and on 2 May 
- met the king at Broxbourne. He was gra- 
ciously received. He was one of the peers 
who in November 1603 sat in judgment on 
Henry, lord Cobham, and Thomas, lord 
Grey de Wilton, and he was created Earl of 
Dorset on 13 March 1603-4. In May 1604 
he was nominated a commissioner to nego- 
tiate a new treaty of peace with Spain, which 
was finally signed on 18 Aug. The king of 
Spain showed his appreciation of Dorset’s 
influence in bringing the negotiations to a 
satisfactory issue by bestowing on him a 
pension of 1,000/. in the same month, and by 
presenting him with a gold ring and a richly 
jewelled chain. 

Dorset’s wealth and munificence in private 
life helped to confirm his political position. 
His landed property—inherited or purchased 
—was extensive. He resided in eafly life 
at Buckhurst, Sussex, where he employed 
John Thorpe to rebuild the manor-house 
between 1560 and 1565. In 1569 he ob- 
tained from King’s College, Cambridge, a 
grant of the neighbouring manor of Withy- 
ham and the advowson of the church there 
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in exchange for the manor and advowson of 
Sampford-Courtenay in Devonshire. The 
church of Withyham was the burial-place of 
his family. He built a house, which was 
soon burnt down, on part of the site of 
Lewes Priory, which had been granted to 
his father. He had been joint lord lieutenant 
of Sussex as early as 1569, and he some- 
what humorously distinguished himself in 
that capacity in 1586, when, a false alarm 
having been given that fifty Spanish ships 
were off the coast, he hastily summoned the 
muster of the county and watched with 
them all night between Rottingdean and 
Brighton, only to discover in the morning 
that the strangers were innocent Dutch- 
men driven near the coast by stress of 
weather. 

Meanwhile, in June 1566, the queen 
granted to him the reversion of the manor 
of Knole, near Sevenoaks in Kent, subject 
to a lease granted by the Karl of Leicester, 
to whom the estate had been presented by 
the queen in 1561 (Hastzp, Kent, i. 342). 
It was not until 1603 that Dorset came into 
possession of the property. He at once set 
to work to rebuild part of the house from 
plans supplied at an earlier date by John 
Thorpe. Two hundred workmen were em- 
ployed on it, and it was completed in 1605 
(cf. Archeologia Cantiana, vol. ix. pp. xl et 
seq. 

Aicroiter office of dignity which Dorset 
long filled was that of chancellor of the 
university of Oxford. He was elected on 
17 Dec. 1591. His competitor was Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, but the queen’s 
influence was thrown decisively on the side of 
Lord Buckhurst. On 6 Jan. 1591-2 he was 
incorporated, at his residence in London, 
M.A.in the university. In September 1592 
he visited Oxford, and received the queen 
there with elaborate ceremony (NicHozs, 
Progresses, ili. 149 seq.) He gave books to 
Bodley’s Library in 1600, and a bust of the 
founder, which is still extant there, in 1605 
(Macray, Annals, pp.20,31). In August 1605 
he entertained James I at Oxford, keeping 
open house at New College for a week. The 
earl sent 207. and five brace of bucks to 
those who had disputed or acted before the 
king, and money and venison to every col- 
lege and hall (Nicuoxs, Progresses of James I, 
i, 589 seq.) 

One of Dorset’s latest acts in his office of 
lord treasurer was to interview privately 
the barons of the exchequer (November 
1606) while they were sitting in judgment 
on the great constitutional case of the mer- 
chant Bates who had refused to pay the im- 
positions that had been levied by the crown 
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without parliamentary sanction. Dorset had 
previously assured himself that judgment 
would be for the crown, but he apparently 
wished the judges to deliver it without 
stating their reasons (GARDINER, History, ii. 
6-7). He died suddenly at the council-table 
at Whitehall on 19 April 1608. His body 
~ was taken to Dorset House, Fleet Street, and 
was thence conveyed in state to Westminster 
Abbey on 26 May. There a funeral sermon 
was preached by his chaplain, George Abbot 
[q. v.], dean of Winchester, and afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. In accordance 
with his will he was buried in the Sack- 
ville Chapel, adjoining the parish church of 
Withyham. His tomb was destroyed by 
lightning on 16 June 1663, but his coffin 
remains in the vault beneath. 

Dorset is credited by Naunton with strong 
judgment and self-confidence, but in domestic 
politics he showed little independence. His 
main object was to stand well with his 
sovereign, and in that he succeeded. He was 
a good speaker, and the numerous letters and 
statepapers extant in his handwriting exhibit 

. an unusual perspicuity. In private life he 
was considerate to his tenants. By his will, 
made on 7 Aug. 1607, a very detailed docu- 
ment, he left to his family as heirlooms rings 
given him by James I and the king of Spain, 
and a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, cut in 
agate and set in gold. This had been left 
him by his sister Ann, lady Dacre. Plate or 
jewels were peqeeather to his friends, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Lord-chancellor 
Ellesmere, the Earls of Nottingham, Suffolk, 
Worcester, Northampton, Salisbury, and 
Dunbar. The Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury 
were overseers of his will, and his wife and 
eldest son were joint executors. He left 
1,0007. for building a public granary at 
Lewes, 2,000/. for stocking it with grain in 
seasons of scarcity, and 1,000/. for building 
a chapel at Withyham. 

He married, in 1554, Cecily, daughter of 
Sir John Baker of Sissinghurst in Kent; 
Dorset speaks of her in his will in terms of 
warm affection and respect. She survived 
till 1 Oct. 1615. By her he was father of 
four sons and three daughters: the eldest 
son was Robert Sackville, second earl of 
Dorset [q. v.]; William, born about 1568, 
was knighted in France by Henry IV in 
October 1589, and was slain fighting against 
the forces of the league in 1591; Thomas, 
born on 25 May 1571, distinguished himself 
in fighting against the Turks in 1595, and 
died on 28 Aug. 1646. Of the daughters, 
Anne was wife of Sir Henry Glemham of 
Glemham in Suffolk (cf. Cal. State Papers 
1603-10, pp. 499, 575); Jane was wife of 
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Anthony Browne, first viscount Montague 
(q.v.]; and Mary married Sir Henry Neville, 
ultimately Lord Abergavenny. 

His poetical works, with some letters and 
the preamble to his will, were collected and 
edited in 1859, by the Rev. Reginald W. 
Sackville West, who prefixed a memoir. 

There are portraits of the Earl of Dorset 
at Knole and Buckhurst (by Marcus Ghee- 
raerts the younger [q. v.]); while in the 
picture gallery at Oxford there is a painting 
of him-in the robes of chancellor, with the 
blue ribbon, George, and treasurer’s staff. 
This was presented by Lionel, duke of 
Dorset, in 1735. There are engravings by 
ripe Vertue, E. Scriven, and W. J. 

ais. 


[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. ii. 484-92, sup- 
plies the most detailed account of his official 
career. George Abbot’s Funeral Sermon, 1608, 
dedicated to the widowed countess, gives a con- 
temporary estimate of his career (esp. pp. 13-18). 
W. D. Cooper’s memoir in Shakespeare Society’s 
edition of Gorboduc and Sackville West’s memoir 
in his Collected Works, 1859, are fairly com- 
plete. See also Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, 
ed. Arber, pp. 55-6; Owen’s Epigrams, 1st ser. 
ii. 65; Strype’s Annals; Correspondance Diplo- 
matique de Fénelon, iii. iv. v. vii.; Birch’s Queen 
Elizabeth; Camden’s Annals; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1571-1608 ; 
Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry; Ritson’s 
Bibliographia Anglo-Poetica; Brydges’s Memoirs 
of the Peers of James I.] 8. L, 


SACROBOSCO, CHRISTOPHER 
(1562-1616), jesuit. [See Hotywoop.] 


SACRO BOSCO, JOHANNES pz (7. 
1230), mathematician. [See Hontywoop or 
Hatirax, JOHN. | 


SADDINGTON, JOHN (1634 ?-1679), 
Mugegletonian, was born at Arnesby, Lei- 
cestershire, about 1634, and was engaged in 
London in the sugar trade. He was among 
the earliest adherents to the system of John 
Reeve (1608-1658) [q. v.] and Lodowicke 
Muggleton [q. v.], and hence was known as 
the ‘eldest son’ of their movement. He was 
a tall, handsome man, and an intelligent 
writer; his strenuous support in 1671 was 
of essential service to Muggleton’s cause. 
He died in London on 11 Sept. 1679. Two 
only of his pieces have been printed: 1. ‘A 
Prospective Glass for Saints and Sinners,’ 
1673, 4to; reprinted, Deal, 1828, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Articles of True Faith, written in 1675, but 
not printed till 1830, 8vo. Of his unprinted 
pieces inthe Muggletonian archives, the most 
important is ‘The Wormes Conquest,’ a poem 
of 1677, on the trial of Muggleton, who is 
the ‘ worme.’ 
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[Saddington’s printed and manuscript writ- 
ings; Mugeleton’s Acts and Letters; Ancient 
and Modern Muggletonians (Transactions of 
Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Soc. 4 April 1870) ; 
Smith’s Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, 1873, 
pp. 321 sq.] AiG, 

SADDLER, JOHN (1813-1892), line 
engraver, was born on 14 Aug. 18138. He 
was a pupil of George Cooke (1781-1834) 
a: v.], the engraver of Turner’s ‘ Picturesque 

Tiews on the Southern Coast of England,’ 
and it is related that on one occasion he was 
sent to Turner with the trial proof of a 
plate of which he had himself engraved a 
considerable portion. Scanning the plate 
with his eagle eye, Turner asked ‘Who did 
this plate, my boy?’ ‘Mr. Cooke, sir, 
answered Saddler, to which Turner replied, 
‘Go and tell your master he is bringing you 
on very nicely, especially in lying.’ Later 
on he engraved the vessels in the plate of 
Turner’s ‘Fighting Téméraire,’ the sky of 
which was the joint production of R. Dickens 
and J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., and he used 
to say that Turner took a keener interest in 
the engraving of this than of any others of 
his works. He assisted Thomas Landseer 
in several of his engravings from the works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, especially ‘The 
Twins,’ ‘The Children of the Mist,’ ‘ Mar- 
mozettes,’ and ‘Braemar, and also in the 
plate of the ‘Horse Fair,’ after Rosa Bon- 
heur. Among works executed entirely by 
him are ‘The Lady of the Woods,’ after 
John MacWhirter, R.A.; ‘The Christening 
Party,’ after A. Bellows, engraved for the 
‘Art Journal’ of 1872; ‘Shrimpers’ and 
‘Shrimping,’ after H. W. Mesdag, and many 
book illustrations after Millais, Poynter, 
Tenniel, Gustave Doré, and others. He also 
engraved plates of.‘ Christ Church, Hamp- 
shire,’ after J. Nash, and ‘Durham Cathe- 
dral,’ after H. Dawson, for the ‘Stationers’ 
Almanack,’ and some other views and por- 
traits, and at the time of his death was en- 
gaged on the portrait of John Walter, from 
the picture begun by Frank Holl, R.A., and 
finished by Hubert Herkomer, R.A. He ex- 
hibited a few works at the Society of British 
Artists, and others at the Royal Academy 
between 1862 and 1883. 

Saddler was for many years the treasurer 
of the Artists’ Amicable Fund, and was thus 
brought into contact with most of the artists 
of his time, and many and racy were the 
anecdotes of them which he was wont to 
tell. In 1882 he left London, and went to 
reside at Wokingham in Berkshire, where 
on 29 March 1892 he committed suicide by 
hanging himself during an attack of tem- 
porary insanity. 


(Times, 7 April 1892; Reading Mercury, 
2 April 1892; Royal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1862-83. ] R. E. G. 

SADINGTON, Sir ROBERT bz (jf. 
1340), chancellor, was no doubt a native of 
Sadington in Leicestershire, and perhaps a 
son of John de Sadington, a valet of Isa- 
bella, wife of Edward II, and custos of the 
hundred of Gertre [Gartree] in that county 
(Abbrev. Rot. Orig. i. 243). He may be the 
Robert de Sadington who was named by Joan 
de Multon to seek and receive her dower in 
chancery in January 1817 (Cal. Close Rolls, 
Edw. II, ii. 451). He appears as an advo- 
cate in the year-books from 1329 to 1836. 
In 1829 he was on a commission to sell the 
corn from certain manors then in the king’s 
hands. On 18 Feb. 1831 he was on a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer to inquire into 
the oppressions of the ministers of the late 
king in Rutland and Northamptonshire 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. ILI, ii. 184). In the 
following years he frequently appears on 
similar commissions. On 12 Feb. 1832 he 
was placed on the commission of peace for 
Leicestershire and Rutland, and on 25 June 
1832 was a commissioner for the assessment 
of the tallage in the counties of Leicester, 
Warwick, and Worcester (7d. ii. 287, 312). 
Previously to 8 Aug. 1334 he was justice in 
eyre of the forest of Pickering and of the 
forests in Lancashire (7d. iii. 1, 4, 172, 261). 
On 31 Dec. 1334 he was appointed on an in- 
quiry into the waterways between Peter- 
borough and Spalding and Lynn, and, on 
10 July 1835, on an inquiry into the collec- 
tion of taxes of Northamptonshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Rutland (7d. iii. 70,202). During 
1336 he was a justice of gaol delivery at 
Lancaster and Warwick (2d. iii. 300, 324). 
On 20 March 1834 he was appointed chief 
baron of the exchequer (78. iii. 400), and ap- 
pears to have been the first chief baron who 
was summoned to parliament by that title. 
On 25 July 1339 he was acting as lieutenant 
for the treasurer, William de Zouche, and 
from 2 May to 21 June 1340 was himself 
treasurer, but retained his office as chief 
baron. On 29 Sept. 13843 he was appointed 
chancellor, being the third layman to hold 
this position during the reign. He resigned 
the great seal on 26 Oct 1345. The reason for 
his resignation is not given, but the fact that - 
he was reappointed chief baron on 8 Dee. 
1345 seems to preclude the suggestion of 
Lord Campbell, that it was due to inefficiency. 
He had been a trier of petitions for England 
in the parliaments of 1341] and 1348, and was 
a trier of petitions from the clergy in 1347 
(Rolls of Parliament, ii. 126, 185, 164). In 
1346 Sadington was one of the guardians of 
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the principality of Wales, duchy of Corn-! Schools for Ireland defended in a Letter to 


wall, and earldom of Chester during the 
minority of the prince, In1847 he presided 
over the commission appointed to try the 
earls of Fife and Menteith, who had been 
taken prisoners in the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, Sadington perhaps died in the spring 
of 13650, for his successor as chief baron was 
appointed on 7 April of that year. He mar- 
ried Joyce, sister and heiress of Richard de 
Mortival, bishop of Salisbury. Isabel, his 
daughter and sole heir, married Sir Ralph 
Hastings, 

{Murimuth’s Chronicle, p. 118; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, ii. 187, 612, 740, 776; Foss’s 
Judges of England; Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, i. 245-6 ; other authorities quoted.] 

Caan K, 


SADLEIR, FRANC (1774-1851), pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, youngest son 
of Thomas Sadleir, barrister, by his first wife, 
Rebecea, eldest daughter of William Wood- 
ward of Clough Prior, co. Tipperary, was 
born in 1774, He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he became a scholar 
in 1794, and a fellow in 1805. He graduated 
B.A. 1795, M.A. 1805, B.D. and D.D. 1813. 
In 1816, 1817, and 1823 he was Donnellan 
lecturer at his college; from 1824 to 1836 
Erasmus Smith professor of mathematics, 
and from 1883 to 1888 regius professor of 
Greek. 

In politics he was a whig, and his ad- 
vocacy of catholic emancipation was earnest 
and unceasing. a conjunction with the 
Duke of Leinster, the archbishop of Dublin, 
and others, he was one of the first com- 
missioners for administering the funds for 
the education of the poor in Ireland, 1831. 

In 1833 he was appointed, with the pri- 
mate, the lord chancellor, and other digni- 
taries, a commissioner to alter and amend 
the laws relating to the temporalities of the 
church of Ireland, but resigned the trust in 
1887. On 22 Dec. of that year, during the 
viceroyalty of the Marquis of Normanby, he 
was made provost of Trinity College, a post 
which he held for fourteen years. On more 
than one occasion he is said to have declined 
a bishopric. He upheld the principle of the 
Queen’s colleges in Ireland. He died at 
Castle Knock Glebe, co. Dublin, on 14 Dec. 
1851, and was buried in the vaults of Trinity 
College on 18 Dec. He married Letitia, 
daughter of Joseph Grave of Ballycommon, 
King’s County, by whom he left five children. 
There is a portrait of F. Sadleir in the pro- 
vost’s house, Trinity College. 

Sadleir published ‘Sermons and Lec- 
tures preached in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 


lege, Dublin,’ 1821-4, 8 vols. ; and ‘ National | 


Dr. Thorpe,’ 1835. 

[Gent. Mae. 1852, i. 193-4; Illustr. London 
News, 27 Dec. 1851, p. 763; Freeman’s Journal, 
16 Dee. 1851, p. 2, 17 Dec. p. 2; Guardian, 
17 Dec. 1851, p. 867; Taylor's History of the 
University of Dublin, 1845, p. 262; The Book of 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, 1892, p. 198.] G. C. B. 

SADLEIR, JOHN (1814-1856), Irish 
politician and swindler, born in 1814, was 
the third son of Clement William Sadleir, 
a tenant farmer living at Shrone Hill, near 
Tipperary, by his wife, a daughter of James 
Scully, founder of a private bank at Tip- 
perary. His parents were Roman catholics. 
He was educated at Clongowes College, and 
succeeded an uncle in a prosperous solicitor’s 
business in Dublin. He became a director 
of the Tipperary joint-stock bank, established 
about 1827 by his brother, James Sadleir, 
afterwards M.P. for Tipperary. 

Shortly before 1846 he was an active par- 
lamentary agent for Irish railways, and re- 
tired from the legal profession in 1846. At 
that period and subsequently he was con- 
nected with a number of financial enterprises, 
including the Grand Junction Railway of 
France, the East Kent line, the Rome and 
Frascati Railway, a Swiss railway, and a 
coal company. He was an able chairman of- 
the London and County Joint-Stock Bank- 
ing Company from 1848 to within a few 
months of his death. 

Sadleir was elected M.P. for Carlow in 
1847. He was a firm supporter of Lord 
John Russell till the period of the Wiseman 
controversy, when he became one of the 
most influential leaders of the party known 
as‘the pope’s brass band’ and ‘the Irish 
brigade.’ In 1853, on the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry, he accepted office as a 
junior lord of the treasury, but his consti- 
tuents rejected him when applying, on his ap- 
pointment, for re-election. In the same year 
(1853) he was elected M.P. for Sligo, but 
the disclosure of some irregularities in con- 
nection with the election led to his resign- 
ing his junior lordship, though he retained 
his seat till his death. 

At the beginning of February 1856 the 
Tipperary bank, at that time managed by 
James Sadleir, was in a hopelessly insolvent 
condition, and John Sadleir had been allowed 
to overdraw his account with it to the ex- 
tent of 200,0002. On Saturday, 16 Feb., 
Messrs. Glyn, the London agents of the bank, 
returned its drafts as not provided for. John 
Sadleir was seen during the day in the city, 
and at his club till 10.30 at night; but ou 
the morning of Sunday the 17th his dead 
body was found lying in a hollow about a 
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hundred and fifty yards from Jack Straw’s | was chaplain to Lettice, lady Paget, widow 


Castle on Hampstead Heath. A silver cream 
jug, anda bottle which had contained the es- 
sential oil of almonds, and which bore several 
labels of ‘ poison,’ were found by his side. 

Sadleir’s suicide created a great sensation, 
and a revelation soon followed of his long 
career of fraud and dishonesty. The ‘Times’ 
for 10 March 1856 began a leading article 
with the words ‘ John Sadleir was a national 
calamity.’ The assets of the Tipperary bank 
were found to be only 35,000/., and the losses 
of the depositors and others amounted to not 
less than 400,0007. The loss fell heavily 
upon many small farmers and clerks in the 
south of Ireland, who had been attracted by 
a high rate of interest to deposit their savings 
in the bank. 

Sadleir, who had dealt largely in the lands 
sold in the encumbered estate court in Ire- 
land, was found in several instances to have 
forged conveyances of such land in order to 
raise money upon them. His frauds in con- 
nection withthe Royal Swedish Railway Com- 
pany, of which he was chairman, consisted 
in fabricating a large number of duplicate 
shares, and of appropriating 19,700 of these. 

The ‘ Nation’ (Dublin) described Sadleir 
at the time of his death as a sallow-faced 
man, ‘wrinkled with multifarious intrigue, 
cold, callous, cunning.’ He was a bachelor, 
and, to all appearance, had no expensive 
habits ; his only extravagance seemed to be 
that of keeping a small stud of horses at 
Watford to hunt with the Gunnersbury 
hounds. The character of Mr. Merdle in 
Dickens’s ‘ Little Dorrit’ was, according to 
its author, shaped out of ‘that precious ras- 
cality,’ John Sadleir(Forsrmr, Lifeof Charles 
Dickens, bk. viii. p. 1). In the spring of 
1856 a curious belief was current that the 
body found at Hampstead was not Sadleir’s, 
and that he was alive in America. But at 
the coroner’s inquest the identification with 
Sadleir had been clearly established. 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 530 ; Times 1856, 18 Feb. 
p. 11,10 March, p. 8; Sprigge’s Life of Wakley; 
Miss Braddon’s Trail of the Serpent ; Walford’s 
Old and New London, v. 455.] WwW. W. 

SADLER, ANTHONY (77. 1630-1680), 
divine, son of Thomas Sadler, was born at 
Chitterne St. Mary, Wiltshire, in 1610. He 
matriculated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
21 March 1628, graduated B.A. on 22 March 
1632, was ordained by Dr. Richard Corbet 
[q.v. |, bishop of Oxford, when only twenty-one, 
and became chaplain to the Sadler family in 
Hertfordshire, to whom he was related. Dur- 
ing the following twenty years he was curate 
at Bishopstoke, Hampshire, lived (Wood says 
beneficed) in London six or seyen years, and 


of Sir William Paget. By her he was pre- 
sented in May 1654 to the rectory of Comp- 
ton Abbas, Dorset, but was rejected by the 
triers in spite of his certificates from William 
Lenthall [q. v.], then master of the rolls, and 
Dr. Thomas Temple. On 3 July he was ex- 
amined before Philip Nye [q. v.] and four 
other commissioners. He then printed ‘In- 
quisitio Anglicana,’ London, 1654, 4to, con- 
taining the examination, with comments and 
complaints. Nye replied with ‘ Mr. Sadler 
re-examined,’ 1654, 4to, in which he declared 
that Sadler ‘preached not always for edifica- 
tion, but sometimes for ostentation.’ Much 
graver charges were brought against him 
later. An order in council was given in 
December to three members to examine him 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1654, p.410). He 
probably lived about London until the Re- 
storation, when, one authority says, ‘being 
very poor, but well stocked with wife and chil- 
dren, he went up and down a birding for a 
spiritual benefice.’ He preached an appro- 
bation sermon at Mitcham, and was presented 
to that living by the patron, Robert Cranmer, 
a London merchant. Sadler sooninstituteda 
suit against Cranmer for dilapidations. It 
lasted two years and a half. Cranmer had 
Sadler arrested for libel, but he was liberated 
after a few days, on giving his bond in 5001. 
to relinquish the living on 10 April. He was 
accused of disorderly practices and omitting 
to perform divine service. He wrote from 
the Borough prison on 25 Noy. 1664 a peti- 
tion to George Morley, bishop of Winchester, 
‘Strange Newes indeed from Mitcham in 
Surrey,’ London, 1664. Sadler next ob- 
tained an appointment to Berwick St. James, 
Wiltshire; but in 1681 Seth Ward, bishop 
of Salisbury, complained to Archbishop San- 
croft of his debauchery. Archdeacon Robert 
Woodward (afterwards dean) advised him, 
21 May 1688, to submit to suspension by 
the bishop, but he petitioned the archbishop 
against it (Coxn, Cat. of Tanner MSS. p. 1091). 
Wood is wrong in saying he died in 1680. 
More accurate is Wood’s description of him 
as ‘leaving behind him the character of a 
man of arambling head and turbulent spirit.’ 

Sadler wrote: 1. ‘The Subjects’ Joy,’ 1660, 
4to, a kind of semi-religious drama. ¥Y. ‘The 
Loyal) Mourner, shewing the murdering of 
King Charles I. Foreshowing the restoring 
of Charles IT,’ London, 1660, 4to. The latter 
portion, which he pretends was written in 
1648, contains the lines: 


And now is seen that maugre rebel’s plots, 
The name of C, R. lives, and O. C. rots. 


3. ‘Majestie Irradiant,’ a broadside issued in 
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May 1660. 4. ‘Schema Sacrum,’ verses, with 
portraits of the king and archbishop, 1667 ; 
reprinted without the cuts in 1683. 

Another AnTHoNy SADLER (1. 1640), was 
admitted to Exeter College, Oxford, in 1621; 
graduated M.A. 1624, and M.D. 1633. The 
same or another (more probably of Cam- 
bridge) was presented to West Thurrock rec- 
tory, Essex, on 19 Dec. 1628 (Nuwcovrt, 
Rep. Eccles. ii, 592), and died there on 20 May 
1643, -His dying confession, entitled ‘The 
Sinner’s Tears,’ London, 1653, 12mo, was pub- 
lished by Thomas Fettiplace, master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge (reprinted 1680, 1688). 

[Kennett’s Register, pp. 191, 215, 268, 330; 
Wood’s Athens Oxon. iii. 1267, and his Fasti, i. 
460; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early ser. iii. 1298; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, i. 175-8, ii. 
356; works above mentioned; Manning and 
Bray’s Hist. of Surrey, iii. 695; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser, iii. 483; Hanbury’s Hist. Mem. iii. 425- 
429. There are no entries for1610 in the Chit- 
terne parish register. | C. F.S. 


SADLER, JOHN (d. 1595), translator, 
is said by Wood, without authority, to have 
been ‘ educated for a time in Oxon, in gram- 
mar and logic’ (Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 
406). In reality he studied at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1534-5, and commenced M.A. in 1540 
(Coopmr, Athene Cantabr. ii. 203). He was 
appointed one of the original fellowsof Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by the charter of foun- 
dation in 1546. On 11 June 1568 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Sudborough, 
Northamptonshire. In October 1571 he was 
residing at Oundle, and was in receipt of a 
liberal annuity from Francis Russell, second 
earl of Bedford, which he had enjoyed for 
many years previously. He died about 1595. 

He is author of ‘The Foure bookes of 
Flavius Vegetius Renatus, briefelye con- 
tayninge a plaine forme, and perfect know- 
ledge of Martiall policye, feates of Chivalrie, 
and whatsoever pertayneth to warre. Trans- 
lated out of lattine into Englishe,’ London, 
1572, 4to, dedicated to Francis, earl of Bed- 
ford, K.G. The translation was undertaken 
at the request of Sir Edmund Brudenell, knt. 
It has commendatory lines by Christopher 
Carlisle, Thomas Drant, William Jacobs, 
William Charke, William Bulleyne, and 
John Higgins, all Cambridge men. 

{Addit. MS. 5880, f. 340; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 862; Bridges’s North- 
amptonshire, ii. 255; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714 iv. 1299; Rymer’s Foedera, xv. 108; 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 649.] Ti 

SADLER, JOHN (1615-1674), master 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, descended 
from an ancient Shropshire family, was born 
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on 18 Aug. 1615, being son of the incumbent 
of Patcham, Sussex, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry Shelley of that parish. He received 
his academical education at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was for some 
years a fellow. He became very eminent 
for his great knowledge in Hebrew and other 
oriental languages. In 1633 he graduated 
B.A., and in 1638 he commenced M.A. 
(Addit. MS. 5851, f.12). After studying 
law at Lincoln’s Inn, he was admitted one 
of the masters-in-ordinary in the court of 
chancery on 1 June 1644, and he was also 
one of the two masters of requests. In 1649 
he was chosen town-clerk of London. He 
was highly esteemed by Oliver Cromwell, 
who, by a letter from Cork, 1 Dec. 1649, 
offered him the office of chief justice of 
Munster in Ireland with a salary of 1,000/. 
per annum, but he declined the offer. 

On 31 Aug. 1650 he was constituted 
master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
upon the removal of Dr. Edward Rainbow, 
who was reinstated after the Restoration 
(Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, iii, 435, 484). 
In January 1651-2 he was appointed.one of 
the committee for the better regulation of 
the law; in 1653 he was chosen M.P. for 
Cambridge; and in 1655, by warrant of the 
Protector Cromwell, pursuant to an ordi- 
nance for regulating and limiting the juris- 
diction of the court of chancery, he was con- 
tinued one of the masters in chancery when 
their number was reduced to six. It was by 
his interest that the Jews obtained the privi- 
lege of building a synagogue in London. In 
1658 he was chosen M.P. for Great Yarmouth, 
and in December 1659 he was appointed first 
commissioner under the great seal, with 
Taylor, Whitelocke, and others, for the pro- 
bate of wills. Soon after the Restoration 
he lost all his employments. 

As he was lying sick at his manor of 
Warmwell, Dorset, which he acquired by 
marriage in 1662, he made the prophecy 
that there would be a plague in London, and 
that ‘the greatest part of the city would be 
burnt, and St. Paul’s Cathedral’ (Maruur, 
Magnalia Christi Americana, bk. vii. p. 102). 
In the fire of London his house in Salis- 
bury Court, which cost him 5,000/. in build- 
ing, and several other houses belonging to 
him, were burnt down; and shortly after- 
wards his mansion in Shropshire had the 
same fate. He was now also deprived of 
Vaux Hall, on the river Thames, and other 
estates, which being crown lands, he had 
purchased, and of a considerable estate in the 
Bedford Level, without any recompense. 
Having a family of fourteen children to 
provide for, he was obliged to retire to his 
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seat at Warmwell, where he died in April 
1674. 

On 9 Sept. 1645 he married Jane, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of John Trenchard, 
esq., of Warmwell, Dorset, receiving with 
her a fortune of 10,0002. (Hurcuins, Hist. 
of Dorset, 3rd. edit., 1861, 1. 480). 

Walker describes John Sadler as ‘a very 
insignificant man’ (Sufferings of the Clergy, 
ii. 151), and a clergyman who knew him well 
in the university told Calamy, ‘ Weaccounted 
him not only a general scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman, but also a person of great 
piety . . . though it must be owned he was 
not always right in his head, especially to- 
wards the latter end of his being master of 
the college’ (Life and Times of Baxter, con- 
tinuation, i. 116). 

His works are: 1. ‘ Masquarade du Ciel: 
presented to the Great Queene of the Little 
‘World. A Celestiall Map, representing the 
late commotions between Saturn and Mer- 
cury about the Northern Thule. By J.S.,’ 
London 1640, 4to; dedicated to the queen; 
ascribed to Sadler on the authority of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, who wrote the name of 
the author on a copy of this masque or play 
in the library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge (Baxur, Biogr. Dramatica, ed. Reed 
and Jones, 1812, i. 623, iii. 28). 2. ‘ Rights 
of the Kingdom; or Customs of our ancestors 
touching the duty, power, election, or suc- 
cession of our Kings and Parliaments, our 
true liberty, due allegiance, three estates, 
their legislative power, originall, judiciall, 
and executive, with the Militia,’ London, 
1649, 4to; reprinted London, 1682, 4to. 
3. ‘Olbia. The new Iland lately discovered. 
With its Religion and Rites of Worship; 
Laws, Customs, and Government; Cha- 
racters and Language; with Education of 
their Children in their Sciences, Arts, and 
Manufactures; with other things remarkable. 
By a Christian Pilgrim,’ pt. i. London, 1660, 
4to. No second part was published. 4, ‘A 
Prophecy concerning Plague and Fire in the 
City of London, certified by Cuthbert Bound, 
minister of Warmwell, Dorset,’ Lansdowne 
MS. 98, art.24; printed in Hutchins’s ‘ His- 
tory of Dorset,’ 3rd ed., i. 485. 

THomas SADLER (ft. 1670-1700), his 
second son, was intended for the law, and 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was, however, 
devoted to art, and received some instruc- 
tions from Sir Peter Lely in portrait-painting. 
He painted in oils and also in miniature, and 
his portraits were commended by his con- 
temporaries. In 1685 he drew the portrait 
of John Bunyan [q. v.], which was engraved 
more than once. His son Thomas Sadler 
the younger became deputy-clerk of the 
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Pells (Hutcuins, Hist. of Dorset, i. 431, 
ed. 1861; Watroin, Anecdotes of Painting; 
Reperave, Dict. of Artists). 

[Memoir by his grandson, Thomas Sadler, of 
the exchequer, in Birch MS. 4228, f.166; Addit. 
MS, 5880, f. 35; Ayscough’s Cat. of MSS. p. 737; 
General Dictionary, Historical and Critical, 
1739, ix. 19; Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of 
Anonymous Lit. ii. 1555, iii. 1808; Hutchins’s 
Dorset, 1815, i. 259, iv. 355; Kennett’s Register 
and Chronicle, pp. 906, 913; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), p. 2168; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. iii. 175.] TOs 

SADLER, MICHAEL FERREBEE 
(1819-1895), theologian, eldest son of 
Michael Thomas Sadler [q. v.], was born at 
Leeds in 1819. Educated at Sherborne 
school, he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, after a short interval of business 
life. He was elected Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
scholar in 1846, and graduated B.A. 1847. 
He was vicar of Bridgwater from 1857 to 1864 
(during which time he was appointed to the 
prebend of Combe, 13th in Wells Cathedral), 
and of St. Paul’s, Bedford, from 1864 to 
1869; he wasrector of Honiton from 1869 till 
his death. In 1869 he received an offer of 
the bishopric of Montreal, carrying with it 
the dignity of metropolitan of Canada, but re- 
fused it on medical advice. He was a volu- 
minous writer on theological subjects, and a 
strong high churchman. His works, which 
had a large circulation, did much to popu- 
larise the tractarian doctrines. The chief 
of them were: 1. ‘The Sacrament of Re- 
sponsibility, 1851, published m the height 
of the Gorham controversy. 2. ‘The Second 
Adam and the New Birth,’ 1857. 8. ‘ Church 
Doctrine, Bible Truth,’ 1862. 4, ‘The 
Church Teacher’s Manual.’ 5. ‘The Com- 
municant’s Manual.’ 6. ‘A Commentary on 
the New Testament.’ He died at Honiton 
on 15 Aug. 1895. 

He married, in 1855, Maria, daughter of 
John Tidd Pratt [q. v.], formerly registrar of 
friendly societies in England. 

[Obituary notices in the Guardian, by Canon 
Temple and Rev. H. H. Jebb; Church Times; 
Churchwoman (27 Sept.); Liverpool Post, and 
Western Mercury; Notes and Queries, 8th ser, 
xii. 228,] M.E.S. 


SADLER, MICHAEL THOMAS 
(1780-1835), social reformer and political 
economist, born at Snelston, Derbyshire, on 
3 Jan. 1780, was the youngest son of James 
Sadler of the Old Hall, Doveridge. According 
to tradition his family came from Warwick- 
shire, and was descended from Sir Ralph 
Sadler la. v.] His mother was the daughter of 
Michael Ferrebee (student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1722, and afterwards rector of Rol- 
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leston, Staffordshire), whose father was a 
Huguenot. Sadler received his early train- 
ing from Mr. Harrison of Doveridge, and 
while at school showed a special aptitude for 
mathematics, but from his fifteenth year he 
was practically self-taught, acquiring in his 
father’s library a wide but desultory know- 
ledge of classical and modern literature. 
His family, though members of the church 
of England, were in sympathy with the 
methodist movement, and suffered obloquy 
in consequence. Mary Howitt, who lived 
at Uttoxeter, wrote in her autobiography 
(vol. i.) that the Sadlers, who were the first 
to bring the methodists into that district, 
‘were most earnest in the new faith, and a 
sonnamed Michael Thomas, not then twenty, 
a youth of great eloquence and talent, 
preached sermons and was stoned for it.’ 
‘The boy preacher’ (Mrs. Howitt continues) 
‘wrote a stinging pamphlet (‘An Apology 
for the Methodists,’ 1797) that was widely 
circulated. It shamed his persecutors and 
almost wrung an apology from them .... 
His gentlemanly bearing, handsome dress, 
intelligent face, and pleasant voice, we 
thought most unlike the usual Uttoxeter 
type.’ In 1800 Sadler was established by 
his father in the firm of his elder brother, 
Benjamin, at Leeds, and in 1810 the two 
brothers entered into partnership with the 
widow of Samuel Fenton, an importer of 
Trish linens in that town. In 1816 he 
married Ann Fenton, the daughter of his 
partner and the representative of an old 
Leeds family. . 

Sadler, who had no liking for business, 
soon took an active part in public life, espe- 
cially in the administration of the poor law, 
serving as honorary treasurer of the poor 
rates. An enthusiastic tory, he expressed 
his political convictions in a speech, widely 
circulated at the time, which he delivered 
against catholic emancipation at a town’s 
meeting in Leeds in 1813. In 1817 he pub- 
lished his ‘First Letter to a Reformer,’ in 
reply toa pamphlet in which Walter Fawkes 
of Farnley had advocated a scheme of politi- 
zal reform. But Sadler concentrated his 
chief attention on economic questions, and 
read papers on such subjects to the Leeds 
Literary and Philosophical Society, of which 
he was one of the founders. The general dis- 
tress and his personal experience of poor- 
law administration led him to examine the 
principles which should govern the relief of 
destitution from public funds. Growing 
anxiety about Irish affairs and the proceed- 
ings of the emigration committee in 1827 
next drew his attention to the condition of 
the poor in Ireland, with which country his 
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business brought him into close connec- 
tion; but as early as 1823 his friend, the 
Rev. G. 8. Bull (afterwards a leader of the 
agitation for the Ten-hour Bill), found him 
deeply moved by the condition of the chil- 
dren employed in factories (ALFRED, Hist. 
of the Factory Movement, i. 220). His repu- 
tation in the West Riding rapidly spread. 
Charlotte Bronté, writing at Haworth in 
1829, says that in December 1827, when she 
and her sisters played their game of the 
‘Islanders,’ each choosing-who should be the 
great men of their islands, one of the three 
selected by Ann Bronté was Michael Sadler 
(Mrs. GasKELL, Charlotte Bronté, p. 60). 
In 1828 he published the best-written of 
his books, ‘Ireland: its Evils and their Re- 
medies,’ which is in effect a protest against 
the application of individualistic political 
economy to the problems of Irish distress. 
His chief proposal was the establishment of 
a poor law for Ireland on the principle that 
in proportion to its means ‘ wealth should be 
compelled to assist destitute poverty, but 
that, dissimilar to English practice, assist- 
ance should in all cases, except in those of 
actual incapacity from age or disease, be 
connected with labour’ (p. 193). He closely 
followed the argument of Dr. Woodward, 
bishop of Cloyne (‘An Argument in support 
of the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of 
Ireland to a National Provision,’ 1768). 
Sadler’s book was well received. Bishop 
Copleston of Llandaff wrote of it to him in 
terms of warm approval. 

Sadler now found himself a leader in the 
reaction against the individualistic prin- 
ciples which underlay the Ricardian doc- 
trines, and he essayed the discussion of the 
more abstract points of political economy, a 
task for which he was indifferently equipped. 
He protested that in a society in which persons 
enjoyed unequal measures of economic free- 
dom, it was not true that the individual 
pursuit of self-interest would necessarily lead 
to collective well-being. His point of view 
was that of the Christian socialist (cf. Ire- 
land, pp. 207-17). He held that individual 
effort needed to be restrained and guided by 
the conscience of the community acting 
through the organisation of the state; and 
that economic well-being could be secured 
by moralising the existing order of society 
without greatly altering the basis of politi- 
cal power. He first addressed himself to an 
attempted refutation of Malthus, issuing 
his ‘ Law of Population: a Treatise in Dis- 
proof of the Super-fecundity of Human 
Beings and developing the Real Principle of 
their Increase’ (published 1830). Here 
Sadler advanced the theory that ‘the pro- 
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lifieness of human beings, otherwise similarly 
circumstanced, varies inversely as their num- 
bers.’ In the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for July 
1830 Macaulay triumphantly reduced the 
new law to an absurdity. In replying to 
his critic (Refutation of an Article in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review, No. cii.), Sadler denied 
that he had used the fatal word ‘ inversely’ 
in a strictly mathematical sense, and ad- 
mitted that the problem of population was 
too complex to admit at present of the 
establishment of an undeviating law. Party 
feeling ran too high for dispassionate criti- 
cism, and Macaulay’s rejoinder (‘ Sadler’s 
Refutation Refuted, in Edinburgh Review 
January 1831) vituperatively renewed the 
controversy on the old ground. 

In March 1829 Sadler offered himself as 
tory candidate for Newark at the suggestion 
of the Duke of Newcastle. He was elected 
by a majority of 214 votes over Serjeant 
Wilde (afterwards Lord-chancellor Truro). 
Soon after taking his seat he delivered a 
speech against the Roman catholic relief 
bill, which gave him high rank among the 
parliamentary speakers of the day. Of this 
and a second speech on the same subject 
half a million copies were circulated. Sir 
James Mackintosh told Zachary Macaulay 
at the time ‘that Sadler was a great man, 
but he appears to me to have been used to a 
favourable auditory.’ At the general elec- 
tion in 1830 Sadler was again returned for 
Newark. On 18 April 1831 he seconded 
General Gascoyne’s motion for retaining the 
existing number of members for England 
and Wales, and the carrying of this amend- 
ment against Lord Grey’s ministry. led to 
the dissolution of parliament. Newark hay- 
ing become an uncertain seat, Sadler, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Newcastle, stood 
and was returned for Aldborough in York- 
shire. He now devoted himself in the house 
to questions of social reform. In June 1830 
he had moved a resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a poor law for Ireland on 
the principle of the 43rd of Queen Elizabeth, 
with such alterations and improvements as 
the needs of Ireland required. A second 
resolution of his to a similar effect, moved on 
29 Aug. 1831, was lost by only twelve votes, 
a division which ministers acknowledged to 
be equivalent to defeat. The Irish Poor 
Law Act, however, was not passed till 
1888. 

In October 1831 Sadler moved a resolution 
for bettering the condition of the agricultural 
poor in England. He ascribed the degrada- 
tion of the labourers to the growth of large 
farms which had caused the eviction of small 
holders, and to flagrant injustice committed 
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in the enclosure of commons. He proposed 
(1) the erection of suitable cottages by the 
parish authorities, the latter to be allowed 
to borrow from government to meet the 
capital outlay; (2) the provision of allot- 
ments large enough to feed a cow, to be let, 
at the rents currently charged for such land 
in the locality, to deserving labourers who 
had endeavoured to bring up their families 
without parochial relief; (8) the offer of 
sufficient garden ground at fair rents to en- 
courage horticulture among the labourers ; 
and (4) the provision of parish allotments for 
spade cultivation by unemployed labourers. 
In September 1830 Sadler’s friend Richard 
Oastler [q. v.] had called public attention 
to the overwork of children in the worsted 
mills of the West Riding. The agitation for 
legislative interference quickly spread, and 
in 1831 Sir J. C. Hobhouse (afterwards 
Baron Broughton) and Lord Morpeth intro- 
duced a bill for restricting the working hours 
of persons under eighteen years of age, em- 
ployed in factories, to a maximum (exclud- 
ing allowance for meals) of ten hours a day, 
with the added condition that no child under 
nine years should be employed. Sadler sup- 
ported the bill, though he was prepared to go 
far beyond it (ALFRED, History of the Factory 
Movement, i. 127). In the meantime alarm 
spread among many of the manufacturers, 
and, yielding to their pressure, Hobhouse 
consented to seriously modify his bill. But 
Oastler pursued his agitation for ‘ten hours 
a day and a time-book,’ and agreed with the 
radical working-men’s committees to allow 
no political or sectarian differences to inter- 
fere with efforts for factory reform. Sadler 
was chosen as the parliamentary leader of 
the cause. He especially resented Hob- 
house’s attitude, and wrote on 20 Noy, 1831 
that the latter had ‘ not only conceded his 
bill but his very views and judgment’ to 
the economists, ‘ the pests of society and the 
persecutors of the poor.’ The economists 
were not all opposed to legislative control 
of child labour in factories. Both Malthus 
and, later, McCulloch approved it in prin- 
ciple (cf. Essay on Population, 6th ed. 1826, 
bk. iii. ch.3; Hoppur, Zafe of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, i. 157). Hobhouse, however, regarded 
it as hopeless to make an effort at that time 
for a Ten-hour Bill, and deprecated imme- 
diate action. Nevertheless Sadler, on 15 Dec. 
1831, obtained leave to bring in a bill ‘for 
regulating the labour of children and young 
persons in the mills and factories of this 
country.’ He moved the second reading on 
16 March 1832, and his speech was published. 
He argued that‘ the employer and employed 
do not meet on equal terms in the market of 
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labour,’ and described in detail the sufferings 
endured by children in the factories. His 
speech deeply moved the House of Commons 
and thenation. The main features of Sadler’s 
bill were ‘to prohibit the labour of infants 
under nine years; to limit the actual work, 
from nine to eighteen years of age, to ten 
~ hours daily, exclusive of time allowed for 
meals, with an abatement of two hours on 
Saturday, and to forbid all night work under 
the age of twenty-one.’ He hadintended to 
insert clauses (1) ‘subjecting the millowners 
or occupiers to a heavy fine when any serious 
accident occurred in consequence of any 
negligence in not properly sheathing or de- 
fending the machinery,’ and (2) proposing ‘a 
remission of an hour from each day’s labour 
for children under fourteen, or otherwise of 
six hours on one day in each week, for the 
purpose of affording them some opportunity 
of receiving the rudiments of instruction.’ 
He had also contemplated a further clause 
putting down night work altogether. But, 
not to endanger the principal object which 
he had in view, and ‘regarding the present 
attempt as the commencement only of a 
series of measures in behalf of the indus- 
trious classes,’ he had confined his measure 
_ within narrower limits. The reply to Sadler 
was that his statements were exaggerated, 
and that a committee should investigate his 
facts. Sadler consented to an inquiry, and 
the bill, after being read a second time, was 
referred to a committee of thirty members, 
to whom seven more were afterwards added. 
The committee included Sadler as chairman, 
Lord Morpeth, Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, Sir Robert Inglis, and Messrs. 
Poulet Thomson and Fowell Buxton. It 
held its first sitting on 12 April 1832, met 
forty-three times, and examined eighty-nine 
witnesses. 

About half the witnesses were workpeople. 
The appearance of these working-class wit- 
nesses was much resented by some of the 
employers, and on 380 July 1832 Sadler ad- 
dressed the House of Commons on behalf of 
two of them who had been dismissed from 
their employment for giving evidence, and 
prayed for compensation. Among the phy- 
sicians summoned before the committee were 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
Dr. P. M. Roget, Sir W. Blizard, and Sir 
Charles Bell, who all condemned the exist- 
ing arrangements. The committee reported 
the minutes of evidence on 8 Aug. 1882, 
The report impressed the public with the 
gravity of the question. Even Lord Ashley 
had heard nothing of the matter until ex- 
tractsfrom the evidence appearedin the news- 
papers (70.i. 148). J. R. McCulloch, the eco- 
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nomist, writing to Lord Ashley on 28 March 
1833, said: ‘I look upon the facts disclosed 
in the late report (i.e. of Sadler’s committee) 
as most disgraceful to the nation, and I con- 
fess that until I read it I could not have 
conceived it possible that such enormities 
were committed’ (2. p. 157). The chief 
burden of the work and of the collection of 
evidence fell on Sadler, and his health never 
recovered from the strain. 

Sadler had been one of the chief speakers 
at the great county meeting which Oastler 
organised at York on 24 April 1832 to 
demonstrate to parliament the strength of 
public opinion in favour of a ten-hour bill. 
Later in the year, sixteen thousand persons 
assembled in Fixby Park, near Huddersfield, 
to thank him for his efforts in the committee. 
At Manchester, on 23 Aug., over one hundred 
thousand persons are said to have been pre- 
sent at a demonstration held in honour of 
him and Oastler, and in support of the agita- 
tion for the bill (ALFRED, History of the 
Factory Movement, i, 235-57). His parlia- 
mentary career, however, had drawn to a 
close. Aldborough, for which he sat, was 
deprived of its member by the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and, at the dissolution in December, 
he declined other offers in order to stand for 
Leeds. His chief opponent was Macaulay, 
who defeated him by 388 votes. The fight 
was a bitter one (cf. TRevetyan, Life and 
Letters of Macaulay, p. 209). In 1834 Sad- 
ler stood unsuccessfully for Huddersfield, but 
failing health compelled him to decline all 
later invitations. After his rejection for 
Leeds, his place as parliamentary leader of the 
ten-hour movement was taken, in February 
1833, by Lord Ashley [see Cooper, ANTONY 
ASHLEY, seventh Earn oF SHAFTESBURY], 
who never failed to recall the services 
previously rendered by Sadler to the cause 
(Hovnpemr, Life of Lord Shaftesbury, i. 153 ; 
ALFRED, History of the Factory Movement, 
ii, 17, 19-20). 

The manufacturers complained that, when 
the session of 1832 ended, they had not had 
time to open their case before Sadler’s com- 
mittee. Accordingly in 1833 the govern- 
ment appointed a royal commission to collect 
information in the manufacturing districts 
with respect to the employment of children 
in factories. In May Sadler published a 
‘Protest against the Secret Proceedings of 
the Factory Commission in Leeds,’ urging 
that the inquiry should be open and public ; 
and in June renewed his protest in a ‘ Reply 
to the Two Letters of J. E. Drinkwater and 
Alfred Power, Esqs., Factory Commis- 
sioners.’ After this, his health failed, and 
he took no further part in public affairs. 
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Retiring in 1834 to Belfast, where his firm 
had linen works, he died at New Lodge on 
29 July 1835, aged 55. He was buried in 
the churchyard of Ballylesson. Sadler’s 
eldest son was Michael Ferrebee Sadler 
[q. v.] His nephew, Michael Thomas Sadler 
(1801-1872), a surgeon at Barnsley, was the 
anthor of ‘The Bible the People’s Charter,’ 
1869. 

A statue of Sadler, by Park, was erected 
by public subscription in Leeds parish church. 
There are two portraits of him—one sitting 
on the benches of the House of Commons; 
the other, engraved by T. Lupton from a 
painting by W. Robinson. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in June 1832. 

Sadlev’s brief public life deeply impressed 
his contemporaries. He was one of those 
philanthropic statesmen whose inspiration 
may be traced to the evangelical movement 
and the necessities of the industrial revolu- 
tion. He did not believe in any purely 
political remedy for the discontent caused 
by the unregulated growth of the factory 
system, but underrated the need for political 
reform, and was too sanguine in his belief 
that the territorial aristocracy would realise 
the necessity of social readjustments, and 
force the needed changes on the manufac- 
turing element of the middle class. He met. 
with as much opposition from his own side as 
from his opponents. Lloyd Jones, who knew 
him well, bore testimony to his eloquence, 
marked ability, and ‘modest honesty of pur- 
pose plain to the eye of the most careless ob- 
server in every look and action of the man.’ 
And Southey, writing to Lord Ashley on 
13 Jan. 1833, said: ‘Sadler is a loss; he 
might not be popular in the house, or in Lon- 
don society, but his speeches did much good 
in the country, and he is a singularly able, 
right-minded, and religious man. Who is 
there that will take up the question of our 
white slave-trade with equal feeling ?’ 

Besides the works mentioned above, Sadler 
published in pamphlet form: 1. ‘Speech on 
the State and Prospects of the Country, de- 
livered at Whitby 15 Sept. 1829.’ 2. ‘The 
Factory Girl’s Last Day,’ 1830. 38. ‘On Poor 
Laws for Ireland, 3 June 1830, and 29 Aug. 
1831” 4. ‘On Ministerial Plan of Reform, 
1831” 5. ‘On the Distress of the Agricul- 
tural Labourers, 11 Oct. 1831.’ 


[The Memoir of Michael Thomas Sadler, by 
Seeley, 1842, is unsatisfactory. Southey offered 
to write a biography of Sadler, but the family 
made other arrangements. ‘There is a short life 
in Taylor’s Leeds Worthies, or Biographia 
Leodiensis. Cf. also History of the Factory 
Movement by ‘Alfred’ (i.e. Samuel Kydd) ; 
Cunningham’s Growth of English History and 
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Commerce in Modern Times, pp. 584 and 628; 
Toynbee’s Lectures on the Industrial Revolution, 
p. 207; Bonar’s Malthus and his Work, pp. 377 
and 395; Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings 
(articles on Sadler’s Law of Population, and Sad- 
ler’s Refutation Refuted) ; Hodder’s Life of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, pp. 143-58 ; and 
the Report from the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Bill to regulate the Labour of 
Children in the Mills and Factories of the 
United Kingdom, with minutes of evidence 
(8 Aug. 1832). The writer has also had access 
to family letters and papers. ] M. E. S. 


SADLER, SADLEIR, or SADLEYER, 
Sir RALPH (1507-1587), diplomatist, 
born in 1507 at Hackney, Middlesex, was the 
eldest son of Henry Sadleir, who held a situa- 
tion of trust in the household of a nobleman 
at Cillney, Essex. The son, as is shown by his 
correspondence, received a good education, 
and knew Greek as well as Latin. At an 
early age he was received into the family of 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, 
whose increasing favour with Henry VIII 
proved highly beneficial to his ward’s for- 
tunes. It was probably soon after Crom- 
well’s elevation to the peerage, 9 July 1536, 
that Sadler was named gentleman of the 
king’s privy chamber; for on his tombstone 
he 1s stated to have entered the king’s ser- 
vice ‘about the twenty-six year of his reign,’ 
not the tenth, as Sir Walter Scott (Bio- 
graphical Memoirs, p. iv) erroneously re- 
lates. So high an opinion did the king form 
of his ability and character that in 1537 he 
sent him to Scotland—during the absence of 
James in France—to inquire into the com- 
plaints of the Queen-dowager Margaret 
against the Scots and her son, and to dis- 
cover, if possible, the exact character of the 
relations of the king of Scots with France. 
Shortly after his return to England he was 
also sent to the king of Scots, who was 
then at Rouen, preparing to return to Scot- 
land with his young French bride. His 
object was to bring about an understanding 
between the Scottish king and his mother, 
He was so far successful that, shortly after- 
wards, the Queen-dowager Margaret in- 
formed her brother that her ‘son had written 
affectionately to the lords of his council to 
do her justice with expedition’ (State Papers, 
Henry VILI, v. 74). 

In January 1540 Sadler was again des- 
patched to Scotland on a mission of greater 
importance. Although his ostensible errand 
was merely to convey a present of horses to 
King James, he was specially directed to 
make use of the opportunity to instil into 
him distrust of the designs of Cardinal 
Beaton, and his ambition to arrogate to 
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himself supreme political power; and to | 
_ advise the king to follow the example of his 
uncle, and, instead of ‘trafficking in cattle 
and sheep,’ to increase his revenues by tak- 
ing such ‘ of the possessions’ of the monks— 
who ‘occupy a great part of his realm to 
the maintenance of their voluptie, and the 
continual decay of his estate and honour’— 
as ‘might best be spared’ (Instructions to 
Sadler, Saptur, State Papers, pp. 3-18). 
The young king seems to have been perfectly 
frank. He was sincerely desirous to be on 
friendly terms with his uncle of England; 
but he had no intention whatever of adopt- 
iag his ecclesiastical policy. 

Shortly after his return to England Sadler 
was appointed one of the king’s two prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, the other being 
Thomas Wriothesley. He was knighted 
probably on the anniversary of the king’s 
coronation, and on 14 May 1542 he was 
granted armorial bearings. 

After the rout of Solway Moss, which 
was followed by the death of James V on 
16 Dec. 1542, Sadler was sent by Henry to 
reside in Edinburgh, with a view to pre- 
venting the revival of the influence of Beaton 
by arranging for the marriage of the young 
Princess Mary of Scotland with Prince Ed- 
ward of England, When the Scottish parlia- 
ment agreed that a ‘noble English knight 
and lady’ should be established at the Scot- 
tish court-—for the training of the young 
princess for her future position—Henry pro- 
posed that Sir Ralph Sadler and his lady 
should undertake this duty. To Sadler the 
proposal was probably the reverse of agree- 
able, and he represented to the king not only 
that a journey to Scotland would be dan- 
gerous to his wife in her then delicate con- 
dition, but that, not having ‘been brought 
up at court,’ she was unfitted for the duties 
with which it was proposed to honour her. 
Other arrangements were therefore made ; 
but it was soon found impossible to carry 
them out. All along the Scots had been 
influenced more by considerations of expe- 
diency than by a sincere desire for an Eng- 
lish alliance; and Sadler discovered that no 
absolute trust could be placed in any of the 
rival parties, who were only sincere in their 
desires for each other’s downfall. ‘There 
never was (he lamented) so noble a prince’s 
servant as I am so evil intreated as I am 
among these unreasonable people; nor do I 
think never man had to do with so rude, so 
inconsistent, and beastly a nation as this 
is’? (State Papers, Henry VIII, v. 355). 
Beaton’s influence, which he endeavoured to 
overthrow, revived. The seizure of certain 
Scottish merchantmen and the confiscation | 
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of their cargoes by Henry, on the ground 
that they were carrying provisions to France, 
roused the slumbering antipathies of the na- 
tion, and compelled the governor to save 
himself by an alliance with the cardinal. The 
house of Sadler was surrounded by the popu- 
lace of Edinburgh, and he was threatened 
with death in case the ships were not re- 
stored. While walking in his garden he 
narrowly escaped a musket-bullet ; and, hay- 
ing prayed Henry either to recall him or 
permit him to retire to a stronghold of the 
Douglases, leave was granted him in Novem- 
ber to go to Tantallon Castle, and in Decem- 
ber he was escorted by Sir George Douglas, 
with four hundred horsemen, across the 
border. On the outbreak of hostilities he ac- 
companied the Earl of Hertford in his de- 
vastating raid against Scotland, as treasurer 
of the navy; and he also accompanied the 
expedition to the borders in the following 
spring. 

In accordance with the directions of 
Henry VIII, who died on 28 Jan. 1547, 
Sadler was appointed one of a council of 
twelve to assist the sixteen executors to 
whom was entrusted the government of the 
kingdom and the guardianship of the young 
king, Edward VI. Having been already 
intimately associated with Hertford, after- 
wards duke of Somerset, it was only natural 
that he should favour his claims to the pro- 
tectorate of the realm; and he again ac- 
companied him in his expedition against 
Scotland as high treasurer of the army. 
At the battle of Pinkie, 10 Sept. 1547, he 
displayed great gallantry in rallying the 
English cavalry after the first repulse by the 
Scottish spearmen, and he was made, on the 
field, one of three knight bannerets. 

On the succession of Queen Mary Sadler 
retired to his country house at Standon, not 
intermeddling with state matters until her 
death; but though not a member of the 

rivy council, he attended the meeting at 
Fratheld, 20 Noy. 1558, at which arrange- 
ments were made for Elizabeth’s state entry, 
and issued the summons to the nobility 
and gentry to attend it. A keen protestant, 
like Elizabeth’s minister, Cecil, and of 
similarly puritanic temper, he became one of 
Cecil’s most trusted agents. With the Harl 
of Northumberland and Sir James Crofts, 
he was in August 1559 appointed a com- 
missioner to settle the border disputes with 
Scotland; but the appointment of the com- 
mission was merely intended to veil pur- 
poses of higher moment, of which Sadler's 
fellow-commissioners knew nothing. Sadler 
was entrusted by Cecil with secret instruc- 
tions to enter into communication with the 
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protestant party in Scotland with a view to 
an alliance between them and Elizabeth, and, 
in order that the support of the leading pro- 
testant nobles might be assured, was em- 
powered to reward ‘any persons in Scotland 
with such sums of money’ as he deemed ad- 
visable to the amount of 3,000/. (SapiLER, 
State Papers, i. 392). When the arrival of 
the French auxiliaries to the aid of the Scot- 
tish queen regent compelled Elizabeth totake 
an avowed and active part in support of the 
protestant party, the Duke of Norfolk was 
instructed to guide himself by the advice of 
Sadler in the arrangements he made with the 
Scots. Ata later period Sadler was sent to the 
camp at Leith, and thus had a principal 
share in arranging the treaty of peace and of 
alliance with England signed at Edinburgh 
on 6 July 1560. On 5 Noy. 1559 he had 
been appointed warden of the east and 
middle marches, in succession to the Karl 
of Northumberland, but with the termina- 
tion of his secret mission to Scotland, 
he ceased for some years to be engaged in 
any formal state duties. On 10 May 1568 
he, however, received the office of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster ; and in the same 
year the startling flight of the queen of 
Scots to England gave occasion for the 
employment of his special services. Much 
against his inclination (‘He had liever, he 
said, serve her majesty where he might ad- 
venture his life for her than among sub- 
jects so difficult’), he was appointed one of 
the English commissioners—the others being 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Sussex 
—to meet with the Scottish commissioners 
at York to ‘treat of the great matter of the 
Queen of Scots.’ There can scarcely be adoubt 
that of the three commissioners, Sadler was 
the one specially trusted by Cecil. On 29 Oct. 
1568 he sent to Cecil (from whom he doubt- 
less had private advice) a précis of the con- 
tents of the casket letters, under three 
heads: ‘ (1) the special words in the Queen of 
Scots’ letters, written with her own hand to 
Bothwell, declaring the inordinate and filthy 
love between her and him; (2) the special 
words in the said letters declaring her hatred 
and detestation of her husband ; and (8) the 
special words of the said letters touching 
and declaring the conspiracy of her hus- 
band’s death’ (20. 11.837-40; Calendar of Hat- 
field Manuscripts in the series of the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. pt. i. p. 370). When the 
conference was in November transferred to 
Westminster, Sadler was also appointed a 
member of the enlarged commission. On the 
discovery of the Duke of Norfolk’s intrigues 
withthe Queen of Scots, Sadler was entrusted 
with the duty of arresting him and convey- 
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ing him to the Tower. He also, nominally 
as paymaster-general, but really both as ad- 
viser and superintendent, accompanied Sussex 
in his expedition to quell the rebellion on 
behalf of Norfolk and the Queen of Scots in 
the north of England; and after its suppres- 
sion he was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine witnesses in connection 
with the inquiry into the conspiracy. Shortly 
after Norfolk’s execution he was sent to 
Mary Queen of Scots ‘to expostulate with 
her by way of accusation;’ and on subse- 
quent occasions he was sent on other 
errands to her. During the temporary ab- 
sence of the Earl of Shrewsbury in 1580 he 
was, with Sir Ralph Mildmay, appointed one 
of her guardians at Sheffield; and when 
Shrewsbury, on account of the accusations 
of the Countess of Shrewsbury of a criminal 
intrigue between him and the Queen of 
Scots, was permitted, much to his relief, to 
resign his charge, Sadler was on 25 Aug. 
appointed to succeed him, the Queen of Scots 
being on 3 Sept. removed from Sheffield to 
Wingfield. He undertook the duty with 
reluctance, and on 2 Sept. wrote to the 
secretary, Walsingham, beseeching him to 
apply his ‘good helping hand to help to re- 
lieve’ him ‘of his charge as soon as it may 
stand with the queen’s good pleasure to 
have considerationof’ his‘ years and the cold 
weather now at hand ’(SapiEr, State Papers, 
ii, 884) ; but it was not till 3 Dec. that she 
promised shortly to relieve him, and effect 
was not given to the promise till the follow- 
ing April, when it was expressly intimated 
to him that one reason for the change of 
guardianship was that the Queen of Scots— 
whose more lenient treatment Sadler had 
repeatedly advocated—might ‘hereafter re- 
ceive more harder usage than heretofore she 
hath done’ (20. ii. 544). Sadler’s last employ- 
ment on matters of state was a mission in 
1587 to James VI of Scotland to endeavour 
to reconcile him—not a difficult task—to the 
execution of his mother. He died shortly 
after his return from Scotland, 30 May 
1587, and was buried under a splendid 
monument, with recumbent effigy, in Stan- 
don church. 

Sadler ‘was at once a most exquisite writer 
and a most valiant and experienced soldier, 
qualifications that seldom meet. ... Little was 
his body, but great his soul’ (Luoyn, State 
Worthies). He excelled rather as subor- 
dinate than an independent statesman. 
Although he did not attain to the highest 
offices of state, he amassed such wealth as 
caused him to be reputed the richest com- 
moner of England; and, according to Fuller, 
the great estate which ‘he got honestly’ he 
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spent nobly ; knowing that princes honour 


them most that have most, and the people 
them only that employ most.’ His des- 
patches are written with such minute at- 
tention to details that they are among the 
most interesting and valuable of contempo- 
rary historical records. 

__ Sadler married Margaret Mitchell or Barré. 
According to catholic writers she was a 
laundress, and he married her during the 
lifetime of her husband, Ralph Barré. The 
accusation seems to have been substantially 
correct; but when the marriage took place 
the husband, who had gone abroad, was 
supposed to be dead, In 1546 a private act 
of parliament was passed on Sir Ralph 
Sadler’s behalf, apparently to legitimise his 
children. He had three sons: Thomas, who 
succeeded him; Edward of Temple Dinsley, 
Hertfordshire, and Henry of Everley, Wilt- 
shire ; and four daughters, who all married. 
There is a portrait of Sadler at Everley. 

[Sadler’s State Papers, with memoir and his- 
torical notes by [Sir] Walter Scott, 2 vols. 1809 ; 
Memoir of the Life and Times of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, by Major F. Sadleir Storey ; State 
Papers, during the reigns of Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, and Elizabeth; Knox’s Works; Calen- 
dar of Hatfield Manuscripts in the Hist. MSS. 
Comm. ] Be os ke 


SADLER, THOMAS, in religion Vin- 
cent Fausrus (1604-1681), Benedictine 
monk, born in Warwickshire in 1604, was 
converted to the catholic religion by his 
uncle, Father Robert Sadler (d. 1621), first 
Benedictine provincial of Canterbury. Hn- 
tering the order of St. Benedict, he made his 
profession at St. Laurence’s monastery at 
Dieulouard in 1622, He was sent to the 
mission in the southern province of England ; 
became cathedral prior of Chester, and defi- 
nitor of the province in 1661. In 1671 he 
and John Huddleston, another Benedictine, 
visited Oxford to see the solemnity of the 
Act, and on that occasion Anthony 4 Wood 
made their acquaintance (Woop, Autobiogr. 
ed. Bliss, p. lxix). Sadler died at Dieulouard 
on 19 Jan. 1680-1. 

His works are: 1, An English translation 
of Cardinal Bona’s ‘Guide to Heaven, con- 
taining the Marrow of the Holy Fathers and 
Ancient Philosophers,’ 1672, 12mo. 2. ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Catechism,’ 1678, 8vo. 3. ‘The De- 
yout Christian,’ 4th edit., 1685, 12mo, pp. 
502. 

He was also the joint author with Anselm 
Crowder [q. v.] of ‘ Jesus, Maria, Joseph, or 
the Devout Pilgrim of the Ever Blessed Virgin 
Mary,’ Amsterdam, 1657, 12mo, He pro- 
bably wrote, or at least enlarged, a book of 
‘Obits’ attributed to his uncle Robert. 
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ee res Ft 
[Oliver’s Cornwall, p. 523 ; Snow’s Necrology, 


p. 69; Tablet, 1879, ii. 495, 526, 590, 623; Wel- 
don’s Chronological Notes, pp. 122, 156, 193, 
Suppl. p. 15.] AUC) 


SADLER, THOMAS (1822-1891), di- 
vine, was the son of Thomas Sadler, unitarian 
minister of Horsham in Sussex, where he 
was born on 5 July 1822. He was educated 
at University College, London, studied for 
some months at Bonn, and proceeded to 
Erlangen, whence he graduated Ph.D. in 
1844, He entered the unitarian ministry 
at Hackney, but migratedin 1846 to become 
minister of Rosslyn Hill chapel at Hamp- 
stead, which he served for the remaining 
forty-five years of his life. In 1859 he pub- 
lished ‘Gloria Patri: the Scripture Doctrine 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ in which 
he defended the unitarian position against the 
views expressed in the ‘ Rock of Ages’ by Ed- 
ward Henry Bickersteth (afterwards bishop 
of Exeter). Through his instrumentality the 
new chapel on Rosslyn Hill was opened on 
5 June 1862. Dr. James Martineau preached 
the opening discourse, which was printed, 
together with Sadler’s sermon on the closing 
of the old chapel and an appendix on the 
former ministers of Hampstead. Sadler was 
specially interested in the history of the 
older English presbyterianism. His literary 
tastes and intimacies, together with his 
knowledge of German university life, led 
the trustees to confide to him, in 1867, the 
editing of Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diaries.’ The 
work appeared in 1869, and a third edition 
was called for in 1872; but only a small 
portion of the Crabb Robinson papers (now 
in Dr. Williams’s Library) was utilised. In 
addition to minor devotional works, Sadler 
was also author of ‘ Edwin T. Field: a me- 
morial sketch,’ 1872; ‘The Man of Science 
and Disciple of Christ’ (a funeral discourse 
on William Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.]), 1885; 
and ‘ Prayers for Christian Worship,’ 1886. 
He died at Rosslyn Manse on 11 Sept. 1891, 
and was buried on the 16th in Highgate 
cemetery. At the time of his death he was 
the senior trustee of Dr. Williams’s Library 
and visitor of Manchester New College, 
where his addresses were highly valued. 
Sadler married, in 1849, Mary, daughter of 
Charles Colgate, but left no issue. 

[Baines’s Records of Hampstead, 1890, p. 97 ; 
Inquirer, 19 and 26 Sept. 1891 (memorial sermon 
by Dr. James Drummond); Times, 18 Sept. 1891; 
Sadler’s Works; J. Freeman Clarke’s Autobiogr, 
1891, p. 369; private information. ] Ds 8: 

SADLER, WINDHAM WILLIAM 
(1796-1824), aéronaut, born near Dublin 
in 1796, was the son by a second wife of 
James Sadler, one of the earliest British 
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aéronauts. The elder Sadler made his first 
ascent on 5 May 1785, in company with 
William Windham, the politician, who sub- 
sequently consented to stand godfather to 
his son. In October 1811 he made a rapid 
flight from Birmingham to Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, in less than four hours. JI.ess success- 
ful was his attempt to cross the Irish Sea 
on 1 Oct. 1812, when he ascended from the 
lawn of the Belvedere House, Dublin, receiv- 
ing his flag from the Duchess of Richmond. 
In spite of a rent in the balloon (which he 
partially repaired with his neckcloth), he 
nearly succeeded in crossing the Channel; but 
when over Anglesey a strong southerly cur- 
rent carried him out to sea, and he had a 
most perilous escape, being rescued by a 
fishing craft, which ran its bowsprit through 
the balloon. He was not deterred from 
making other ascents, and his name was 
long familar in connection with ballooning ; 
George III took a special interest in his 
ascents, 

The son, Windham, was brought up as an 
engineer, acquired a good practical know~ 
ledge of chemistry, and entered the service 
of the first Liverpool gas company. He 
gave up his employment there for professional 
aérostation, with which, upon his marriage 
in 1819, he combined the management of an 
extensive bathing establishment at Liver- 
pool. His most notable feat was performed 
in 1817, when, with a view to carrying his 
father’s adventure of 1812 to a successful 
issue, he ascended from the Portobello bar- 
racks at Dublin on 22 June. He rose toa 
great height, obtained the proper westerly 
current, and managed to keep the balloon 
in it across the St. George’s Channel. In 
mid-channel he wrote, ‘ I enjoyed at a glance 
the opposite shores of Ireland and ‘Wales, 
and the entire circumference of Man.’ Havy- 
ing started at 1.20 p.m., he alighted a mile 
south of Holyhead at 6.45 p.m. On 29 Sept. 
1824 Sadler made his thirty-first ascent at 
Bolton. He prepared to descend at dusk 
near Blackburn, but the wind dashed his car 
against a lofty chimney, and he was hurled 
to the ground, sustaining injuries of which 
he died at eight on the following morning 
(Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 366). He was buried 
at Christchurch in Liverpool, where he was 
very popular. He well deserved the title of 
‘intrepid ’ bestowed on his father by Erasmus 
Darwin, but he did little to advance a scien- 
tific knowledge of aérostation by making 
systematic observations. 

[Turnor’s Astra Castra, pp. 126-8 ; Gent. Mag. 
1815 ii, passim, 1824 ii. 475; Nicholson’s 
Journal; Journal kept by H. B. H. B. during 
an aérial voyage with Mr. Sadler, 29 Aug. 1817; 
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John Evans’s Excursion to Windsor in 1810; 
Tissandier’s Hist. des Ballons, pp. 22-9 ; Hamon’s 
La Navigation Aérienne ; Roffe’s Maidstone Mis- 
cellany, 1860, p. 54; Picton’s Memorials of 
Liverpool, i. 888; cf. art. Lunannz, nN RGR) 

SADLINGTON, MARK (d. 1647), divine, 
matriculated as a pensioner of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in June 1578, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1580-1. Soon afterwards he 
was elected fellow of Peterhouse, and in 
1584 commenced M.A. He was head lec- 
turer of Peterhouse in 1588. On 2 Oct. in 
that year he became a candidate for the 
mastership of Colchester grammar school, 
but was unsuccessful, though strongly sup- 
ported by Sir Francis Walsingham and 
Samuel Harsnett [q.v.] (afterwards arch- 
bishop of York), the retiring master. He 
was, however, chosen maste: of St. Olave’s 
grammar school, Southwark, on 25 June 
1591, which office he resigned in 1594. On 
11 March 1602-3 he was instituted to the 
vicarage of Sunbury, Middlesex, where he 
was buried on 27 April 1647 (parish register), 
his estate being administered to by his widow, 
Jane, on 4 May following (Administration 
Act-book, P.C.C., 1647). 

ToSadlington has been doubtfully ascribed 
the authorship of; 1. ‘The Arraignment and 
Execution of a wilfull & obstinate Traitour, 
named Euaralde Ducket, alias Hauns: con- 
demned... for High Treason ...andexecuted 
at Tiborne . . . 1581. Gathered by M. S.,’ 
London (1581). 2. ‘The Spanish Colonie, 
or brief Chronicle of the Actes and gestes 
of the Spaniardes in the West Indies... 
for the space of xl. yeeres, written in the 
Castilian tongue by the reuerend Bishop 
Bartholomew de las Casas... and now first 
translated into English by M. M. S.,’ 4to, 
London, 1583. 

[Cooper’s Athen Cantabr. ii. 385, 554; In- 
troduction to Cat. of Harsnett Library, Col- 
chester, 1888.] G..G: 


SAEBBI (d. 695 ?), king of the Hast- 
Saxons. [See Szsst. ] 


SAZLRAD (d. 746), king of the East- 
Saxons. [See Senrep. ] 


SHIWULF (77. 1102), traveller, was 
apparently a native of Worcester, and an 
acquaintance of Wulfstan [q. v.], bishop of 
Worcester. William of Malmesbury, in his 
‘ History of the English Bishops,’ tells us of a 
certain Sewulf, a merchant, who was often 
advised -by Wulfstan, in confession, to em- 
brace a monastic life, and in his old age, adds 
the historian, he became a monk in the 
abbey of Malmesbury. Probably it was the 
same penitent who went on pilgrimage to 


Saffery 


Syria in 1102, three years after the recovery 
of the holy city by the crusaders. In the 


narrative of this journey Sewulf only de- 


scribes his course from Monopoli, near Bari 
in Italy, whence he sailed to Palestine on 
13 July 1102. He went by way of Corfu 
and Cephalonia, ‘where Robert Guiscard 
died,’ to Corinth and Rhodes, ‘ which is said 
to have possessed the idol called Colossus, 
that was destroyed by the Persians [Sara- 
cens?] with nearly all Romania, while on 
their way to Spain. These were the Colos- 
sians to whom St. Paul wrote.’ From Rhodes 
he sailed to Cyprus and Joppa; thence he 
went up to Jerusalem, where he visited the 
sacred sites, also going to Bethlehem, Beth- 
any, Jericho, the Jordan, and Hebron, in the 
neighbourhood. In the north of Palestine 
he describes Nazareth, Mount Tabor, the 
Sea of Galilee, and Mount Lebanon, ‘at the 
foot of which the Jordan boils out from two 
springs called Jor and Dan.’ 

On the feast of Pentecost (17 May) 1103 
Sewulf sailed from Joppa to Constanti- 
nople on his return. For fear of the Sara- 
cens he did not venture out into the open 
sea this time, but coasted along Syria to 
Tripolis and Jiatakiyeh (Laodicea), after 
which he crossed over to Cyprus and pro- 
ceeded on his way to Byzantium. But after 
describing the voyage past Smyrna and 
Tenedos to the Dardanelles, the narrative 
breaks off abruptly. Seewulf mentions Bald- 
win, king of Jerusalem, and Raymond, count 
of Toulouse, as living in his time; and adds 
that Tortosa was then in the latter’s posses- 
sion, and that Acre was still in the hands 
of the Saracens. Tortosa was captured by 
Count Raymond on 12 March 1102, Acre 
on 15 May 1104. 

[Sewulf’s pilgrimage only exists in one manu- 
script in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, from which it was edited by M. 
Avezac for the French Geographical Society, and 
translated by T.Wright for his Karly Travels in 
Palestine, 1848. The only other reference is in 
William of Malmesbury’s De Gestis Pontificum; 
see Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
Anglo-Norman period, p. 38.] C. R. B 

SAFFERY, Mrs. MARIA GRACE 
(1772-1858), hymn-writer and poet, was 
daughter of William Andrews of Stroud 
Green, Newbury, Berkshire, where she was 
born early in 1772. Her mother was a cul- 
tured woman of literary tastes, and while still 
a child Maria gave evidence of poetic talent. 
At the age of fifteen she wrote a poem entitled 
‘Cheyt Sing’ (the name of an unfortunate 
Hindoo rajah), which, when published later, 
in 1790, was by permission inscribed to the 
statesman, Charles James Fox. Maria An- 
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drews was in early life brought under the 
personal influence of Thomas Scott, the com- 
mentator (1747-1821) [q. v.] While still 
young she removed to Salisbury, and there 
attended the ministry of John Saffery, pastor 
of the Brown Street baptist church in that 
city. She became Saffery’s second wife in 
1799, and bore him six children, the eldest 
of whom, Philip John Saffery, succeeded to 
the pastorate of the church at his father’s 
death in 1825. Subsequently she conducted 
with great success a girls’ school in Salis- 
bury. In 18384 she published an effective 
volume of ‘ Poems on Sacred Subjects.’ The 
following year she retired to Bratton in 
Wiltshire, where the rest of her life was 
spent with her daughter, Mrs. Whitaker. . 
She died on 5 March 1858, and was buried 
in the graveyard of the baptist chapel 
there. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mrs, 
Saffery wrote many hymns for special occa- 
sions, which were published in the ‘ Baptist 
Magazine’ and other periodicals. -Other 
hymns by her have found a place in various 
collections. Among them are: 1. ‘ Fain, 
O my child, I’d have thee know.’ 2. ‘ Saviour, 
we seek the watery tomb.’ 8, ‘The Jordan 
prophet cries to-day.’ 4, ‘’Tis the Great 
Father we adore.’ 


[Private sources; Julian’s Dict. Hymnology.] 
W. B.L. 


SAFFOLD, THOMAS (d. 1691), empiric, 
originally a weaver by trade, received a 
license to practise as a doctor of physic from 
the bishop of London on 4 Sept. 1674, He 
had a shop at the Black Ball and Lilly’s 
Head ‘near the feather shops within Black 
Fryers Gateway.’ Thence he deluged the 
town with doggerel in advertisement of his 
nostrums, medical and astrological. He 
taught astrology, solved mysteries, kept a 
boarding-house for patients, and ‘by God’s 
blessing cureth the sick of any age or sex of 
any distemper.’ He warned the public against 
mistaking his house, ‘another being near him 
pretending to be the same.’ Those ‘ conceited 
fools’ and ‘ dark animals’ who asked how he 
came to be able to work such great cures and 
to foretell such great things he admonished 
in fluent rhyme. He fell ill in the spring of 
1691, and, refusing medicines other than his 
own pills, he died on 12 May, a satirical 
elegist lamenting the ‘sad disaster’ that 
‘sawcy pills at last should kill their master.’ 
The advertisements and goodwill passed to 
‘Dr. Case,’ who gilded the ‘Black Ball’ and 
gave the customers to understand that 


At the Golden Ball and Lillie’s Head, 
John Case yet lives, though Saffold’s dead. 


Safred 


[Harl. MS. 5946 (curious advertisements by 
Saffold); An Elegy on the Death of Dr. Thomas 
Saffold, 1691; see art. Casz, Joun (fl, 1680— 
1700).] Tres 


SAFRED (d. 1204), bishop of Chichester. 
[See SEFFRID. | 


SAGE, JOHN (1652-1711), Scottish 
nonjuring bishop, was born in 1652 at 
Creich, Fifeshire, where his ancestors had 
lived for seven generations. His father was 
a captain in the royalist forces at the time 
of the taking of Dundee by Monck in 1651. 
Sage was educated at Creich parish school 
and St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, 
where he graduated M.A. on 24 July 1669. 
Having been parish schoolmaster successively 
at Ballingray, Fifeshire, and Tippermuir, 
Perthshire, he entered on trials before Perth 
presbytery on 17 Dec. 1673, and gained tes- 
timonial for license on 3 June 1674, He 
became tutor and chaplain in the family of 
James Drummond of Cultmalundie, Perth- 
shire. While residing with his pupils at 
Perth he made the acquaintance of Alex- 
ander Rose or Ross [q. v.], then minister of 
Perth. Hevisited Rose at Glasgow in 1684, 
and was introduced to Rose’s uncle, Arthur 
Ross [q. v.], then archbishop of Glasgow, 
who ordained him (he was then thirty-two), 
and instituted him in 1685 to the charge of 
the east quarter in Glasgow. He held the 
clerkship of presbytery and synod. In 1688 
Ross, being then primate, nominated him to 
a divinity chair at St. Andrews, but the com- 
pletion of the appointment was prevented 
by the abdication of James II. 

Driven from Glasgow by the Cameronian 
outbreak, Sage made his way to Edinburgh, 
and took up his pen in the cause of the ex- 
truded clergy. He carried with him nine 
volumes of the presbytery records, ‘which 
were only recovered after the lapse of 103 
years’ (HrewScorr). In 1693 he was banished 
from Edinburgh by the privy council for 
officiating asanonjuror. He retired to Kin- 
ross, and found shelter in the house of Sir 
William Bruce. But in 1696 Bruce was 
committed to Edinburgh Castle, and a war- 
rant was issued for the arrest of Sage. He 
hid himself among ‘the hills of Angus,’ 
going by the name of Jackson, and giving 
out that he was come for a course of goat’s 
milk. Soon he became domestic chaplain, 
at Falkirk, to Anne, dowager countess of 
Callendar, and subsequently to Sir John 
Stewart of Grandtully, Perthshire. 

On 25 Jan. 1705 Sage was privately con- 
secrated at Hdinburgh, along with John 
Fullarton, as a bishop without diocese or 
jurisdiction, in pursuance of the policy of 
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continuing the episcopal order, while respect- 


ing the right of the crown to nominate to 
sees [see Ros or Ross, ALEXANDER]. In 
November 1706 Sage was seized with para- 
lysis while on a visit to Kinross. He re- 
covered sufficiently to take part in a conse- 
cration at Dundee on 28 April 1709. He 
then went to Bath. Proceeding to London, 
he remained there about a year, ‘his company 
and conversation very much courted.’ He 
died at Edinburgh on 7 June 1711; his in- 
timate correspondent, Henry Dodwell the 
elder, died on the same day. Sage was buried 
in the churchyard of Old Greyfriars, Edin- 
burgh. Gillan gives a long Latin inscription 
intended for his tomb. 

Most of Sage’s publications were anony- 
mous, but their authorship was well known. 
He wrote with learning and ability, and con- 
ducted his controversies with dignity and 
acuteness. He published: 1. ‘ Letters con- 
cerning the Persecution of the Episcopal 
Clergy in Scotland,’ 1689, 4to (anon.); Sage 
wrote the second and third letters, the first 
was by Thomas Morer, the fourth by Alex- 
ander Monro (d. 1715?) [q.v.] 2. ‘The Case 
of the afflicted Clergy in Scotland,’ 1690, 
4to (‘By a Lover of the Church and his 
Country’). 3. ‘An Account of the late Esta- 
blishment of the Presbyterian Government,’ 
1693, 4to (anon.) 4. ‘The Fundamental 
Charter of Presbytery... examin’d,’ 1695, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1697, 8vo (anon.; preface in 
answer to Gilbert Rule Ca: v.] answered in 
‘Nazianzeni Querela,’ 1697, by William 
Jameson (72. 1689-1720) [q. v.]) 5. ‘The 
Principles of the Cyprianic Age,’ 1695, 4to; 
2nd edit. 1717, 8vo (by ‘J. 8’) 6. ‘A Vin- 
dication of . . . the Principles of the Cypri- 
anic Age,’ 1695, 4to; 2nd edit. 1701, 4to (in 
reply to Rule; this and No. 5 are answered 
in Jameson’s ‘Cyprianus Isotimus,’ 1705), 
7. ‘Some Remarks on the late Letters . . . 
and Mr. [David] Williamson’s Sermon,’ 1703, 
4to. 8. ‘A Brief Examination of ... Mr. 
Meldrum’s Sermon against a Toleration,’ 
1703, 4to. 9.‘The Reasonableness of Tole- 
ration to those of the Episcopal Perswasion,’ 
1703, 4to; 2nd edit. 1705, 8vo (anon.; con- 
sists of four letters to George Meldrum aa 
10. ‘An Account of the Author’s Life and 
Writings, prefixed to Ruddiman’s edition of 
Gawin Douglas’s ‘ Virgil’s neis,’ 1710, fol. 
He assisted Ruddiman in the edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1711, fol., of the works of William 
Drummond (1585-1649), and wrote an in- 
troduction to Drummond’s‘ History of Scot- 
land during the Reigns of the five Jameses,’ 
Among his unfinished manuscripts was a 
criticism of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith Gillan gives an account of other 
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literary projects. His ‘ Works,’ with me- 
moir, were issued by the Spottiswoode So- 
ciety, Edinburgh, 1844-6, 8vo, 8 vols. 

(Life, 1714, anonymous, but by John Gillan, 
bishop of Dunblane; Memoir in Works (Spot- 
tiswoode Society), 1844; Scott’s Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane; Grub’s Eccles. Hist. of Scotland, 
1861, iii. 348 sq.; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
1872, iii. 399 sq.] A. G. 


SAHAM, WILLIAM psx (d. 1804?), 
judge, is said by Foss (Judges, iii. 146) to 
have been the son of Robert de Saham, but 
his father’s name seems to have been Ralph 
(Abbrev. Placit. p. 255). William was pro~ 
bably a native of Saham Toney, Norfolk, 
where he had property; he became a clerk, 
and was, in the beginning of the reign ot 
Edward I, made a judge of the king’s bench. 
He was constantly employed in judicial 
ttinera, as at Northampton in 1285 (Cont. 
Fior. Wie. ii. 336) and in Bedfordshire in 
1286-7 (Annals of Dunstable, pp. 326, 334), 
until 1289, when he shared in the disgrace 
of many other judges, was removed, and, 
though innocent of any wrong, had to pay 
a fine of three thousand marks to the king 
(Parl. Writs,i.15). About ten years later he 
appears as defendant in an action for damages 
to property at Huningham in Norfolk. He 
granted lands to the abbey of Wendling, 
Norfolk, for the erection and maintenance of 
the chantry chapel of St. Andrew at Saham. 
He probably died in or about 1304, leaving 
his brother John le Boteler his heir (Abbrev. 
Placit. u.s.) Another brother, Richard de 
Saham, was sworn a baron of the exchequer 
in Ireland in 1295 (Foss; Swzurrman, Cal. 
Doe. relating to Ireland). 


[Foss’s Judges, iii. 146-7; Abbrey. Placit. 
pp. 206, 242, 255, Parl. Writs,i.15 (both Re- 
cord publ.); Blomfield’s Norfolk, ii. 320; Flor. 
Wig. Cont. ii. 236, Ann. Dunstapl. ap. Ann, 
Monast. iii. 326, 334 (both Rolls Ser.)] W. H. 


SAINBEL or SAINT BEL, CHARLES 
VIAL ps (1753-1793), veterinary surgeon, 
was born at Lyons on 28 Jan. 1753, during 
the mayoralty of his grandfather. The family 
had long possessed an estate at Sain-Bel, 
near Lyons. His grandfather, the mayor, 
and both his parents died in 1756, and he 
was educated by his guardian, M. de Fles- 
seille. He early displayed so marked a 
fondness for studying the organisation of 
animals that at the age of sixteen he began 
to attend the veterinary school, where M. 
Péan was then the professor, and in 1772 he 
gained the prize offered by the Royal Society 
of Medicine, with an essay ‘On the Grease 
or Watery Sores in the Legs of Horses.’ He 
also studied under the great Claude Bour- 
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gelat, the father of veterinary science. He 
was appointed in 1772 lecturer and demon- 
strator to a class of sixteen pupils, and in 
1773 he was made upper student, assistant- 
surgeon, and one of the public demonstrators, 
a post of great importance on account of the 
extensive practice which it involved and the 
opportunity it afforded of obtaining patrons. 
In 1774 an extensive epizootic raged among 
the horses in many provinces of France, and 
Sainbel was ordered to choose five students 
from the veterinary college at Lyons to 
accompany him in his provincial visits, and 
to assist in stopping the outbreak of disease. 
He accomplished his mission so satisfactorily 
that the king sent for him to Paris, and 
appointed him one of the junior professorial 
assistants at the Royal Veterinary College 
in the metropolis. Here he soon incurred the 
envy of his senior colleagues, one of whom 
threatened to have him confined in the 
Bastille by a lettre de cachet. He therefore 
left Paris and returned to Lyons, where he 
practised for some time as a veterinary phy- 
sician and surgeon. He then held for five 
years the post of professor of comparative 
anatomy in the veterinary college at Mont- 
pellier. He afterwards returned to Paris 
under the patronage of the Prince de Lam- 
besc, and was appointed one of the equerries 
to Louis XVI, and chief of the manége at the 
academy of Lyons, posts which he retained 
for three years. 

Sainbel came to England in June 1788, 
provided with letters of introduction to Sir 
Joseph Banks, Dr. Simmons, and Dr. Layard 
of Greenwich, and in the following Septem- 
ber he published proposals for founding a 
veterinary school in England. The project 
was unsuccessful, and, after marrying an 
English wife, Sainbel returned to Paris. He 
found that the revolution was impending in 
France, and he quickly came back to Eng- 
land, under the pretext of buying horses for 
the stud of his sovereign. His patrimonial 
estate of Sainbel was confiscated during the 
revolution, and he was proscribed as an 
émigré. 

On 27 Feb. 1789 he was requested by 
Dennis O’Kelly [q. v.] to dissect the body of 
the great racehorse Eclipse. He did so, and. 
his essay on the proportions of Hclipse 
brought him the highest reputation as a 
veterinary anatomist. In 1791 the Odiham 
Society for the Improvement of Agriculture 
took up Sainbel’s scheme of founding a school 
of veterinary medicine and surgery in this 
country. A preliminary meeting was held 
on 11 Feb. 1791 at the Blenheim coffee- 
house in Bond Street, and on 18 Feb. in the 
same year it was decided to form an institu- 
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tion to be called the Veterinary College of 
London, with Sainbel as professor. The 
college began its work, but Sainbel died, 
after a short illness, on 21 Aug. 1793, in the 
fortieth year of his age. He was buried in 
the vault under the Savoy Chapel in the 
Strand. The college granted his widow an 
annuity of 50/. 

Sainbel may justly be looked upon as the 
founder of scientific veterinary practice in 
England. Hitherto, owing to the ignorance 
of cattle-disease, the loss of animal life had 
been very great, and farriers had depended 
upon antiquated or empirical treatises such 
as those of Gervase Markham [q. y.] Like all 
innovators, Sainbel had much to contend 
against; but the lines which he laid down 
have been faithfully followed in England 
and in Scotland, and led from the merest 
empiricism to the scientific position now held 
by veterinary science, Sainbel was essen- 
tially an honourable man, following the best 
traditions of the old régimein France. That 
he was a first-rate anatomist and a scientific 
veterinary surgeon is proved by his writings. 
An engraving of a half-length portrait is 
prefixed to Sainbel’s collected works, 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Essai sur les Pro- 
portions Géométrales de l’Kclipse,’ French 
and English, London, 4to, 1791; 2nd edit. 
1795. This work was originally inscribed to 
the Prince of Wales, and was illustrated 
with careful geometrical drawings, repre- 
senting the exact proportions of the famous 
racehorse. Sainbel endeavoured in this 
essay to analyse the component parts of 
a horse’s gallop, but his conclusions have 
lately been much modified by the instan- 
taneous photographs obtained by Marey, 
Stanford, Muybridge, Stillman, and other 
observers. 2. ‘Lectures on the Elements 
of Farriery,’ London, 1793, 4to. 3. A pos- 
thumous volume, issued in 1795 for the 
benefit of Sainbel’s widow, containing trans- 
lations into English of four essays origi- 
nally published in French ; the English titles 
ran: ‘General Observations on the Art of 
Veterinary Medicine;’ ‘Aa Essay on the 
Grease or Watery Sores in the Legs of 
Horses’ (this essay was written when Sain- 
bel was only eighteen, and it gained him the 
prize given by the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine of France); ‘ Experiments and Obser- 
yations made upon Glandered Horses with 
intent to elucidate the Rise and Progress of 
this Disease, in order to discover the proper 
treatment of it:’? ‘Short Observations on 
the Colic or Gripes: more particularly that 
kind to which racehorses are liable’ 4. (Also 

osthumously published) ‘The Sportsman, 
arrier, and Shoeing Smith’s New Guide, 
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edited by J. Lawrence,’ London, (1800 ?), 
12mo, 


[Memoir prefixed to the Works of Sainbel, 
London, 1795; Huth’s Bibl. Record of Hippo- 
logy, 1887.] D’A. P. 


SAINSBURY, WILLIAM NOEL 
(1825-1895), historical writer, third son of 
John and Mary Ann Sainsbury, was born at 
35 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, on 
7 July 1825. On1 April 1848 he entered 
the old state paper office as an extra tem- 
porary clerk. On 28 Nov. he was confirmed 
in the appointment, and eventually was trans- 
ferred to the record office when it absorbed 
the state paper office in 1854. In August 
1862 he became a senior clerk, and in Novem- 
ber 1887 an assistant-keeper of the records. 

Sainsbury chiefly devoted himself to calen- 
daring the records which bore on the 
history of America and the West Indies. 
The first volume of his calendar of the 
colonial state papers relating to America 
and the West Indies was published in 1860. 
That on the papers of East India, China, 
and Japan followed in 1862. At intervals 
of three or four years other volumes have 
appeared, making nine in all. The value of 
his public work was not greater than that 
of the aid which he gave unofficially to the 
historians and historical societies of the 
United States. In his early days he col- 
lected for Bancroft, the American historian, 
from the papers of the board of trade, all evi- 
dence bearing upon the history of the Ame- 
rican colonies. In recognition of his ser- 
vices to American historical writers he was 
made an honorary or corresponding member 
of the principal historical societies in the 
States. 

Sainsbury retired from the public service 
in December 1891, but continued, with the 
help of a daughter, to edit the calendar up 
to the time of his death, which took place on 
9 March 1895. Besides various uncollected 
papers on colonial history, he published: 
1. ‘Original unpublished Papers illustra- 
tive of the Life of Sir P. P. Rubens as an 
artist and diplomatist,’ London, 1859, 8vo. 
2. ‘Hearts of Oak: stories of early English 
Adventure,’ London, 1871, 8vo. 

He married twice: first, in 1849, Emily 
Storrs, second daughter of Andrew Moore, 
by whom he had two sons and eight 
daughters; secondly, in 1873, Henrietta 
Victoria, youngest daughter of John Haw- 
kins, and widow of Alfred Crusher Auger, 
whom he also survived. 

[Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 
1896, vol. x. pt.i. p. 28; Times, 14 March 18965; 
private information.] C. A. H. 
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genealogist. [See Rogur. } 
ST. ALBANS, WILLIAM or (1.1178), 
hagiologist. [See W1LLIAM. ] 


ST. AMAND, ALMARIC pz, third 
Baron pDE Sr. AMAND (1314 ?-1382), jus- 
ticiar of Ireland, was son of John de St. 
Amand. His ancestor, ALMARIC DE Sr, 
AMAND (ji. 1240), had a grant of Liskeard 
in 1222, and was heir of the lands of Walter 
de Verdun in Ireland. He was sheriff of 
Herefordshire and warden of the castles of 
Hereford and St. Briavel’s in 1234. He was 
godfather to the future Edward I in 1239, 
and went on the crusade in 1240 (Mart. 
Paris, iii. 540, iv. 44). His grandson, 
Almaric de St. Amand, who died in 1285, 
left three sons. Guy, the eldest, died soon 
after his father. Almaric, the second son, 
born in 1268,served in Gascony in 1294, and 
in Scotland in 1800 and 13806; was sum- 
moned to parliament in 1800, and signed the 
barons’ letter to the pope, on 12 Feb. 1801, 
as ‘ Dominus de Wydehaye’ (Chron. Edw. I 
and Edw. IT, i. 128); he died without issue 
in 1310, and was succeeded by his brother 
John, who is styled ‘magister,’ and pre- 
sumably had received a clerkly training (Cal. 
Close Rolls, Edw. II, i. 284, iii. 200, 332). 
John de St. Amand was summoned to parlia- 
ment from 1313 to 1326, and was the father 
of the justiciar of Ireland. 

Almaric de St. Amand, born probably in 
1814, had livery of his lands in 1835. He 
served in Scotland in 1338 and in the French 
wars in 1842,1345,and 1346. In 1347 he had 
2001. per annum for his services in the wars. 
Hetook part in theabortive campaign in Scot- 
land under Sir Robert Herle in 13855 (Gror- 
FREY LE BAKER, p. 126,ed. Thompson). He 
was lord of Gormanstown in Meath, and, after 
the death of Sir Thomas Rokeby [q.v. Jin 1356, 
was appointed justiciar of Ireland on 14 July 
1357 with 5001. per annum (Federa, iii. 361). 
Maurice Fitzgerald, fourth earl of Kildare 
[q. v.], was for a time his substitute, but St. 
Amand came to Ireland before the end of 
the year. He went back to England in 1358, 
and, on 16 Feb 1359, vacated his office (7d. 
iii. 868, 419). During 13858 St. Amand 


was summoned to attend a council on the 
affairs of Ireland (2b. iii. 610). In 1868 he 
once more served in France, and in 1373 was 
steward of Rockingham Castle. He was 
summoned to parliament from 1370, and died 
in 1382. His male line became extinct with 
his son, Almaric de St. Amand, fourth baron, 
who died in 1403. A daughter of Gerard 
de Braybrooke, grandson of the last baron, 
married William Beauchamp of Powyk, who 
was summoned to parliament as Baron de 
St. Amand in 1449, 

[Annales Hiberniz ap. Chart. St. Mary, Dub- 
lin, ii. 398, Annales Monastici (Rolls Ser.); 
Book of Howth; Roberts’s Calendarium Genea- 
logicum ; Foedera, iii. 49, 82, Record edition ; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. I, and-of Close Rolls, 
Edw. I1; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 19-20; Gil- 
bert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 211-14; other 
authorities quoted.] C.-L, K. 


ST. AMAND, JAMES (1687-1754), 
antiquary, second son of James St. Amand, 
apothecary to the family of James II, was 
born at Covent Garden, London, on 7 April 
1687, and baptised at St. Paul’s Church by 
Dr. Patrick on 21 April. He was probably 
at Westminster School, as his library in- 
cluded a schoolbook for use there, printed 
in 1702, containing notes in his handwriting. 
On 17 March 1702-8, the day on which his 
elder brother George (for whom Prince 
George of Denmark had acted as sponsor) 
matriculated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, he went through the same ceremony 
at Hart Hall. He probably never went into 
residence, and on 5 Sept. 1704 he was entered 
as a gentleman-commoner at Lincoln Col- 
lege. After a year’s residence he embarked, 
on 11 Sept. 1705, at Greenwich for Holland, 
and travelled through that country, Ger- 
many, and Austria to Venice. He remained 
in Italy until 1710, and then returned to 
England by Geneva and Paris. 

Warton speaks of St. Amand as ‘ literarum 
Greecarum flagrans studio,’ and the object of 
his travel was to collate the manuscripts for 
a new edition of Theocritus which he 
meditated. His collections ‘magno studio 
et sumptu facta et comparata a viro Greece 
doctissimo’ were much used by Warton in 
his edition of Theocritus (1770). His 
house was in East Street, near Red Lion 
Square, in the parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Bloomsbury, and he collected there 
a considerable library of books and manu- 
scripts. He died on 5 Sept. 1754, and his 
will, which was dated on 9 Aug. 1749, was 

roved on 17 Sept. 1754. He ordered his 
body to be buried at Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, with this inscription: ‘Here lyes 4 
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benefactor, let no one move his bones,’ and 
without his name. The tablet is in the 
cloisters, and is reproduced in R. B. Johnson’s 
‘ Christ’s Hospital’ (p. 142). 

St. Amand left his books, coins, and prints 
to the Bodleian Library, but those which it 
did not want were to go to Lincoln College. 
The books, a catalogue of which was drawn 
up by Alexander Cruden in September 1754, 
consisted ‘chiefly of the then modern edi- 
tions of the classics and of the writings of 
modern Latin scholars ;’ many of them had 
belonged to Arthur Charlett [q. v.] The 
manuscripts were mainly his notes on Theo- 
critus, Horace, and other poets, and letters 
and papers relating to the Low Countries. 
Among them were numerous letters from 
Italian scholars on his projected Theocritus, 
and a letter from Jervas on the pictures to 
be seen at Rome (cf. Coxn, Catalogi Cod. 
MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Pars prima, 18538, coll. 
889-908, and Mapan, Western MSS. at the 
Bodleian Library, pp. 1658-9). William 
Stukeley [q. v.] was one of the executors, 
and in May 1755 he brought the books to 
Oxford in twenty-seven cases; the coins and 
medals followed subsequently (STUKELEY, 
Memoirs, i. 136, ii. 6, iii. 474). 

The residue of the estate was bequeathed 
to Christ’s Hospital, together with a minia- 
ture set in gold of his grandfather, John St. 
Amand, The picture was left inalienable, 
and, if this condition were not complied 
with, the whole estate was to revert to the 
university of Oxford. A court was annually 
held, called ‘The Picture Court,’ when the 
miniature was formally produced. There 
was a legend that this painting was a por- 
trait of the Old Pretender. 

[Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vili. 425; Gent. 
Mag. 1754 p. 485, 1801 ii. 599, 1802 i. 498, ii. 
599; Trollope’s Christ’s Hospital, pp. 121-3; 
Johnson’s Christ’s Hospital, p. 270; Macray’s 
Bodleian Library, 2nd ed. pp. 252-4.] 

W.P.C. 

ST. ANDRE, NATHANAEL (1680- 
1776), anatomist, was a native of Switzer- 
land, who is said to have been brought to 
England in the train of a Jewish family. 
He earned his living either by fencing or as 
a dancing-master, and he probably taught 
French and German, for he was proficient 
in both languages. He was soon placed with 
@ surgeon of eminence, who made him an 
anatomist. There is no notice of his appren- 
ticeship among the records of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, and it does not appear 
that he wasever made free of the company, so 
that it is probable that he was throughout life 
an unqualified practitioner, at first protected 
by court influence. 
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of German led George I to appoint him 
anatomist to the royal household. The 
patent is dated May 1723, and he was then 
living in Northumberland Court, near Char- 
ing Cross, where he practised his profession, 
and held the post of local surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, then a dispensary. 
He published in 1723 a translation of Ga- 
rengeot’s treatise of chirurgical operations, 
and he was also engaged in delivering public 
lectures upon anatomy. 

Unfortunately for himself, St. André be- 
came, in 1726, involved in the imposture of 
Mary Tofts [q. v.] of Godalming, who pro- 
fessed to be delivered of rabbits. In conse- 
quence of the determination shown by Queen 
Caroline to have the matter thoroughly in- 
vestigated, Howard the apothecary, who at- 
tended Mary Tofts, summoned St. André to 
see her, and he, taking with him Samuel 
Molyneux [q. v.], secretary to the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George II), reached 
Godalming on 15 Nov. 1726. St. André 
was deceived, and believed the truth of the 
woman’s story in all its impossible details. 
He published a full account of the case, and 
appended to it a note that ‘the account of 
the Delivery of the eighteenth Rabbet shall 
be published by way of Appendix to this 
Account.’ The king then sent his surgeon, 
Cyriacus Ahlers, to report upon the case, 
and the woman was brought to London and 
lodged at the Bagnio in Leicester Square. 
The fraud was then exposed by Dr. Douglas 
and Sir Richard Manningham, M.D., who 
eventually succeeded in obtaining a confes- 
sion. 

St. André only once presented himself at 
court after this exposure, and, although he 
retained his position of anatomist to the king 
until his death, he never drew the salary. 
Molyneux was seized with a fit in the House 
of Commons, and died on 13 April 1728, 
St. André had been on terms of intimacy 
with him, and had treated him professionally. 
Molyneux’s wife, Lady Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Algernon Capel, earl of Essex, 
left the house with St. André on the night 
of her husband’s death, and was married to 
him on 17 May 1730 at Heston, near Houns- 
low in Middlesex. This proceeding caused 
a second scandal, for it was vehemently 
suspected that St. André had hastened the 
death of his friend by poison. There is no 
reason to believe that Molyneux died from 
other than natural causes. Nevertheless, 
St. André and his wife, who was dismissed 
from her attendance upon Queen Caroline 
in consequence of her marriage, found it 
necessary to retire into the country. They 
moved to Southampton about 1750, and lived 
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there for the last twenty years of St. André’s 
long life. His marriage placed St. André in 
easy circumstances, for the Lady Elizabeth 
Capel had a portion of 10,0002. when she 
married Molyneux in 1717, and she inherited 
a further sum of 18,000/., with Kew House, 
on the death in 1721 of Lady Capel of 
Tewkesbury, her great-uncle’s widow. This 
money, however, went from St. André on 
his wife’s death, and he died a compara- 
he poor man, at Southampton, in March 
6. 


St. André’s mind appears to have been 
strongly inclined towards mysticism, and 
he was beyond measure credulous, He com- 
plained of having been decoyed and poisoned 
by an unknown person on 23 Feb. 1724-5. 
His complaint was investigated by the privy 
council, who offered a reward for the discovery 
of the alleged offender; but the whole busi- 
ness seems to have arisen in the imagination 
of St. André, unless, indeed, it was done for 
the purpose of bringing his name before the 
public. It is difficult to determine whether 
St. André was more knave than fool in the 
affair of Mary Tofts, but it is tolerably cer- 
tain that he was both. It is equally certain 
that he was extremely ignorant; that he 
was lecherous and foul-mouthed is allowed 
by his partisans as well as by his enemies. 
He had some professional reputation as a 
surgeon, though it was rather among the 
public than among his brethren. Lord 
Peterborough was his patient, and he was 
once called upon to treat Pope when by 
accident he had hurt his hand. 

There is a portrait of St. André in the 
engraving by Hogarth published in 1726. 
It is entitled ‘ Cunicularii, or the Wise Men 
of Godliman in consultation,’ and it was paid 
for by a few of the principal surgeons of the 
time, who subscribed their guinea apiece to 
Hogarth for engraving the plate as a me- 
morial of Mary Tofts. St. André is labelled 
‘A’ in the print, and is represented with a 
fiddle under hisarm, in allusion to his original 
occupation of a dancing-master. He is de- 
scribed as ‘The Dancing-Master, or Preeter- 
natural Anatomist.’ A detailed account of 
the persons caricatured in this print is con- 
tained in the *Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1842, 
i, 366). 

[Memoir by Thomas Tyers in the Publie Ad- 
yertiser, reprinted in Gent. Mag. 1781, pp. 320, 
513, and again, with critical remarks, in Nichols 
and Steeven’s Genuine Works of Hogarth, Lon- 
don, 1808, i, 464-92 ; anaccount of his own poison- 
ing will be found in the Gazette, 23 Feb. 1724— 
1725. The story of Mary Tofts, the rabbit 
breeder, is told at greater length in the British 
Medical Journal, 1896, ii. 209.] DA. P. 
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ST. AUBYN, Miss CA''THERINE, after- 
wards becoming Mrs, Monesworru (d. 18386), 
amateur artist, second daughter of Sir John 
St. Aubyn, fourth baronet, of Clowance in 
Cornwall, and sister of Sir John St, Aubyn 
(1758-1889) [q. v.], is known by a few pri- 
vately printed etchings which she produced 
in 1788 and 1789. These comprise portraits- 
of Lady St. Aubyn and Dolly Pentreath [see 
JzFrrery, DorotHy], from pictures by Rey- 
nolds and Opie in her father’s possession; a 
portrait of her sister, Mrs. Robert White; 
and a view of St. Michael’s Mount. Two 
drawings by her of St. Michael’s Mount were 
engraved by William Austin (1721-1820) 
(q. v.] Miss St. Aubyn married, on 26 June 
1790, her cousin John Molesworth (d. 1811), 
rector of St. Breocke, Cornwall, second son 
of Sir John Molesworth, bart., of Pencarrow, 
and died on 21 Oct. 1836. Her eldest son 
John (d. 1844), who took the name St. Aubyn, 
succeeded to the St. Aubyn estates. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Dodd’s Memoirs 
of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
83394); Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, ii. 1770; 
Parochial History of Cornwall, i.272.]  . 

F, M. O’D. 

ST. AUBYN, Sir JOHN (1696-1744), 
third baronet, politician, born on 27 Sept. 
1696, was son and heir of Sir John St. Au- 
byn, second baronet (d. 20 June 1714), who 
married, in 1695, Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Peter de la Hay of Westminster. 
He was entered as gentleman-commoner at 
Exeter College, Oxford, on 10 June 1718, 
and created M.A. on 19 July 1721. In May 
1722 he was returned to parliament for the 
county of Cornwall, and sat for it until his 
death. Inthe House of Commons St. Aubyn 
spoke ‘but seldom, and. never but on points 
of consequence’ (Quarterly Review, October 
1875, p. 376). Joining the opposition against 
Walpole, he was hostile to the Septennial 
Act and the employment of the Hanoverian 
troops, and on 9 March 1742 he seconded 
Lord Limerick’s motion for a committee to 
inquire into the transactions of the preyious 
twenty years, which was defeated by 244 
votes to 242. A fortnight later he seconded 
a motion by the same member for a secret 
committee of twenty-one to examine into 
Walpole’s official acts during the last ten 
years, and it was carried by 252 votes to 
245. Inthe polling for the committee he 
obtained the first place with 518 votes, a 
result pronounced by Speaker Onslow to be 
without precedent, but he declined to pre- 
side over the proceedings. He is said to 
have also declined a seat at the board of 
admiralty. Walpole is believed in the west 
country to have remarked, when speaking 
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of the House of Commons, ‘All these men have 
their price except the little Cornish baronet.’ 

He was on close terms of intimacy 
throughout life with Dr. William Borlase 


{q. v.], and was a friend and correspondent - 


of Pope. 

St. Aubyn died of fever at Pencarrow, 
Egloshayle, Cornwall, on 15 Aug. 1744, 
and was buried in a granite vault in Crowan 
church on’ 23 Aug. He married at St. 
James’s, Westminster, on 3 Oct. 1725, 
Catherine, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Nicholas Morice, who brought him 10,0007. in 
cash and the manor of Stoke-Damerel, within 
which the town of Devonport is situate. 
She died at Clowance in Crowan on 16 June 
1740, and was buried in the same vault. 
They had issue five children 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 585, 
612, 614 (where his chief speeches are enume- 
rated); Boase’s Collect. Cornub. 854, 856; 
Gent. Mag. 1744, p. 452; Walpole’s Letters, i. 
142, 146, 150; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ix. 
871, 8th ser. viii. 368; Courtney’s Parl. Rep. of 
Cornwall, pp. 403-4 ; Boase’s Exeter Coll. Com- 
moners, p. 284; Quarterly Review, October 
1875.] W.P.C 

ST. AUBYN, Sir JOHN (1758-1839), 
fifth baronet, lover of science and the arts, 
born at Golden Square, London, on 17 May 
1758, was elder son of Sir John St. Au- 
byn, fourth baronet (d. 12 Oct. 1772), who 
married, in May 1756, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Wingfield of Durham. He 
was admitted to Westminster School on 
19 Jan. 1773, and in 1775, while there, and 
only seventeen years old, induced a school- 
fellow named Baker to join him in a bond for 
moneys advanced to supply his extravagances. 
Afterwards he pleaded that he was not of 
age, and the case came before the lord 
chancellor on 2 July 1777, when it was 
ordered that the money actually lent should 
be repaid, with 4 per cent. interest (Bzd/. 
Cornub. ii. 616; cf. WaLpoLn, Journal of 
reign of George III, ii. 126). 

St. Aubyn was sheriff of Cornwall in 
1781, and in 1784 he entered upon political 
life. He sat for Truro from 25 March 1784 
to the dissolution, for Penryn from May 
1784 to June 1790, and for Helston from 
June 1807 to 1812. In the interests of the 
whigs, and with the support of his relative, 
Sir Francis Basset (afterwards Lord de Dun- 
stanville), he contested the county of Corn- 
wall in 1790, but was defeated after a very 
close and bitter contest. His election song 
on this occasion is printed in Worth’s ‘ West- 
country Garland’ (pp. 98-100). St. Aubyn 
was provincial grand-master of the Free- 
masons in Cornwall from 1785 to 1839. He 
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was a fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
was elected F.S.A. in 1783 and F.RS. 
18 May 1797. In 1799 he bought the fossils 
and minerals of Richard Greene [q. v.] of 
Lichfield. His collection of minerals, pre- 
viously the property of Earl Bute, was de- 
scribed in 1799 in the ‘New System of 
Mineralogy in the form of catalogue,’ by 
William Babington, M.D., which is dedi- 
cated to him. St. Aubyn joined with others 
in May 1804 in the proposition to raise 4,000/. 
for a mineralogical collection at the Royal 
Institution, and he subscribed to the fund 
for providing an annuity for Richard Porson 
[q. v.] His gifts to Devonport included a 
site for the town-hall, a cabinet of minerals, 
a corporation mace, Opie’s picture of Mary, 
queen of James II, quitting England, and a 
a of the Holy Family. He died at 

ime Grove, Putney, 10 Aug. 1839. His 
body was conveyed to Cornwall, passing 
through Devonport on 23 Aug., when it 
was attended by the municipal authorities, 
and lying in state at St. Austell, Truro, and 
Clowance. On 29 Aug. he was buried, with 
great masonic ceremonial, in the family vault 
in Crowan parish church. He married, at 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on 1 July 1822, 
Juliana Vinicombe, a native of Cornwall, 
who died at Lime Grove, Putney, on 14 June 
1856, aged 87, and was also buried in the 
vault in Crowan church. The entailed es- 
tates, with the old family seat of Clowance, 
passed to a nephew, the Rev. John Moles- 
worth of Crowan (d. 1844). St. Aubyn had 
in all fifteen natural children, and the pro- 
perty at Devonport was incumbered by 
180,000/. in payment of the marriage por- 
tions of thirteen of them. He left his pro- 
perty at Devonport and elsewhere to James 
St. Aubyn, his eldest natural son, with 
reversion to Edward St. Aubyn, another 
natural son, and his descendants. Edward 
St. Aubyn (d. 1872) was created a baronet 
31 July 1866, and was father of the first 
Baron St. Levan (1829-1908). 

St. Aubyn was an early and constant 
patron and friend of John Opie [q. v.], and 
was a pall-bearer at that artist’s funeral in 
April 1807. His portrait was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in March 1786, and 
there are three pictures of him by Opie, one 
of which is in Devonport Guildhall. His 
wife was also painted by Opie, and there is 
another portrait of her by Adam Buck in 
1807. 

{Boase and Courtney’s, Bibl. Cornub. i. 222, 
250, 264, 414, ii. 509, 536, 613-16, iii. 1209, 
1332; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. pp. 854, 857; 
Rogers’s Opie, pp. 153-4, 229; Opie’s Lectures 
on Painting, pp. 48, 52, 68; Gent. Mag. 1807 
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i, 887, 1808 i, 172, 1839 ii. 542; West Briton, 16 

Aug. 1839 p. 3,6 Sept. p.2; Notes and Queries, 

4th ser, iii. 311 (sale of St. Aubyn’s engravings). } 
Wiebe es 


SAINT-CARILEF, WILLIAM of (d. 
1096), bishop of Durham. [See CaRILezr. ] 

ST. CLAIR... [See Srycrarr. | 

SAINTE-MERE-EGLISE, WILLIAM 
OF (d. 1224), bishop of London. [See WIL- 
LIAM. ] ¥ 

SAINT-EVREMOND, CHARLES DE 
MARGUETEL DE SAINT DENIS, pz 
(1613 ?-1703), soldier, poet, and essayist, and, 
according to the Duc d’Aumale, the ‘ most 
refined epicurean of his age,’ is said to have 
been born on 1 April 1613 at Saint-Denis-le- 
Guast in Normandy. He belonged to a noble 
and fairly wealthy family, and, as a younger 
son, it was at first intended that he should 
enter the magistracy. -At the age of nine he 
was sent to the Collége de Clermont in Paris, 
a school conducted by the jesuits. After re- 
maining there four years he was removed to 
the university of Caen, and then, a year 
afterwards, to the Collége d’Harcourt in 
Paris, where he devoted himself to the study 
of law, and became a skilled fencer. He 
soon decided to abandon the law for a mili- 
tary career, and, when scarcely more than 
sixteen, obtained a commission in the army 
as an ensign. He served, during the thirty 
years’ war, in Italy, on the Rhine, and in 
Flanders, obtaining his captaincy for his 
conduct at the siege of Landrecies in 1637. 
At Paris, during the winter suspension of 
hostilities, he came under the influence of 
Gassendi, the opponent of Descartes and 
teacher of Moliére. Saint-Evremond ac- 
quired from Gassendi a sceptical habit of 
mind in religious matters, and a resolve to 
govern his life with an exclusive view to 
its enjoyment. Well read and witty, he 
was favourably noticed by the young Duc 
d’Enghien, ‘the Grand Condé,’ who, in order 
to enjoy his society, appointed him in 1642 to 
the lieutenancy of hisguards, With the duke, 
Saint-Evremond fought at Rocroi (1648), 
Friedburg (1644), and Nordlingen (1645), 
where he was dangerously wounded in the 
knee. Next year (1646) he followed the 
duke into Flanders, again doing good ser- 
vice, and was commissioned by the latter to 
induce Mazarin to sanction the siege of Dun- 
kirk, a mission in which he succeeded ex- 
cellently. The winter of 1646-7 he again 
spent in Paris, mixing in the most brilliant 
society. Already, some three years before, he 
had written, or helped to write, a clever dra- 
matic satire on the then still young French 
academy (La Comédie des Académistes), and 
now, 1647, he wrote three or four short 
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essays on subjects suggested by the conver- 
sation of the salons, such as ‘That the man 
who would know everything does not know 
himself.’ These essays were circulated in 
manuscript among the wits. In 1647 Saint- 
Evremond followed Condé into Catalonia ; 
but next year (1648), after accompanying 
him to Flanders, he offended his commander 
by a satire, and was cashiered. 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the 
Duc de Longueville, a leader against the 
court in Normandy, vainly offered Saint- 
Evremond the command of the artillery ; 
and Saint-Evremond wrote soon after a 
satirical account of the ‘Retreat of M. le 
Due de Longueville in his Government of 
Normandy.’ The piece so pleased Mazarin 
that during his last illness he invited the 
author to read it to him several times, On 
16 Sept. 1652, while the civil war was at its 
height, the king appointed Saint-Evremond 
to be a ‘maréchal de camp’ in his armies, 
and by warrant dated the following day gave 
him a pension of three thousand livres. In 
his new rank he served under the Duc de 
Candale in Guienne till the reduction of 
Bordeaux, and, with the help of Fouquet, 
supplemented his emoluments so satisface 
torily as to bring home from the campaign 
fifty thousand francs, which, as he told Sil- 
vestre, proved ‘of great use to him during 
the remainder of his life.’ Soon afterwards 
he fell into temporary disgrace for some unex- 
plained cause, and was confined to the Bas- 
tille for two or three months. Mazarin made 
him a kind of apology on his release. In 
the next year (1654) he was again serving 
in Flanders, and continued his active mili- 
tary service till the peace with Spain in 
1659. 

Meanwhile his fame as a man of society 
had spread. The time was one of easy 
morality, when, according to his own ac- 
count, ‘delicate vice went by the name of 
pleasure.’ He himself was not, if we are to 
believe Des Maizeaux, greatly addicted to 
the society of women; but he was one of the 
first lovers of the famous Ninon de Lenclos, 
named by him ‘the modern Leontium,’ and 
remained in affectionate correspondence with 
her till the end of their long lives. He had 
a wide reputation as a gastronome. In the 
autumn of 1659 he accompanied Mazarin on 
his journey south to conclude the peace of 
the Pyrenees with Don Louis de Haro, the 
Spanish minister. Before starting, he pro- 
mised the Marquis de Créqui to give him 
an account of what took place. The peace 
was very unpopular with the army, and 
Saint-Evremond’s report to the marquis 
formed, in effect, a very able and bitter 
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attack on Mazarin and his policy, but 
it was kept secret at the time. LEarly in 
1661 he formed a member of the embassage 
sent to England to congratulate Charles IT 
on his accession. In the August of that 
year Saint-Evremond, before proceeding with 
the court into Brittany, confided some of his 
more important papers, and among them the 
manuscript of his report for the Marquis de 
Créqui on the peace, to Madame de Plessis- 
Belliére, his friend, and the friend of Fouquet. 
After Fouquet’s fall Madame de Plessis- 
Belliére’s house was searched, and the letter 
on the peace came to light. Mazarin had 
died on the previous 9 March, but Colbert 
and Le Tellier, making a show of respect 
for his memory, placed the letter in the king’s 
hands, and the arrest of the writer was de- 
creed. Saint-Evremond had already had a 
taste of the Bastille, and did not care to re- 
new the experience. He lay hid for some 
time in Normandy, and towards the end of 
1661 took refuge in Holland, bidding a final 
farewell to France. 

The letter on the peace was the ostensible 
cause of Saint-Evremond’s downfall; but 
Voltaire says expressly, ‘The Marquis de 
Miremond, his friend, told me in London 
that there was another reason for his dis- 
grace, and that Saint-Evremond never would 
explain what it was.’ The secret has been 
well kept. Possibly his satiric gifts of pen 
and tongue had rendered him obnoxious to 
Colbert and Colbert’s master. 

Saint-Evremond, according to Des Mai- 
zeaux, ‘had too many friends in England to 
remain long in Holland.’ At the English 
court, then at its gayest, he found a society 
differing little from the society of Paris, and 
no more outwardly decorous. The Dukes of 
Buckingham and Ormonde, the Earls of St. 
Albans and Arlington, were among his best 
friends. Almost atthe same time with him- 
self, Grammont, also in disgrace, came over 
from France. With the latter Saint-Evre- 
mond was on the best possible terms, Gram- 
mont being, according to Hamilton, Gram- 
mont’s biographer, Saint-Evremond’s hero, 
whom he nevertheless constantly exhorted 
to greater sobriety. Saint-Evremond was a 
constant guest at Grammont’s supper parties. 
Saint-Evremond was also on excellent terms 
with Cowley, with Hobbes, and with Waller, 
for whom he entertained a great admiration, 

- English he seems never to have learned. 

In 1664 Saint-Evremond fell ill, and went 
to Holland for change of air. He remained 
in the Low Countries till 1670, not without 
hopes of being allowed to return to France, 
mixing with the best Dutch society, and 
making acquaintance with Spinoza. In April 
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1670 it was intimated to him by Lord Arling- 
ton, through Sir William Temple, then am- 
bassador at The Hague, that his return to 
London would be favourably regarded. On 
his acceding to this request Charles II gave 
him a pension of 300/. a year, which he en- 
joyed till the king’s death. He afterwards 
stood well with James II and with Wil- 
liam III, who showed him marked favour. 
Towards the end of 1675 the Duchess of 
Mazarin, niece of the cardinal, came to 
England with designs on the king’s affec- 
tions, and, to counteract the influence of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Saint-Evremond at 
once attached himself to her service. He 
had previously exhorted Mlle. de Keroualle 
not to turn a deaf ear to the royal addresses. 
He now urged Mme. de Mazarin, whose heart 
was fickle, not to neglect her golden oppor- 
tunities. Until her death on 2 July 1699 he 
remained in almost daily attendance upon 
her, whether at St. James’s or Windsor, or 
at her house in Chelsea. Much of his later 
prose and verse was composed for her edifi- 
cation. 
During the earlier years of Saint-Evre- 
mond’s exile he made more than one fruit- 
less effort to obtain permission to return to 
France. In 1689 an intimation was sent to 
him that he might do so; but the old man 
answered that it was then too late, and that 
he was happy where he was. ‘In the 
country in which I now am,’ he wrote in 
1693, ‘I see Mme. Mazarin every day; I live 
among people who are sociable and friendly, 
who have great cleverness and much wit.’ 
Nor when the duchess died in 1699 could he 
be induced to stir. After her death he fre- 
quented the society of a dubious Marquise de 
la Perrine, to whom he left a legacy of 50l. 
He himself died on 20 Sept. 1708, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘Mr. Saint- 
Evremond,’ wrote Atterbury (Correspon- 
dence, iii. 117), ‘ died renouncing the Chris- 
tian religion, yet the church of Westminster 
thought fit, in honour of his memory, to give 
his body room in the abbey, and to allow 
him to be buried there gratis, as far as the 
chapter was concerned, though he left 800V. 
sterling behind him, which is thought every 
way an unaccountable piece of manage- 
ment... . Dr. Birch proffered to be at the 
charge of the funeral on the account of the 
old acquaintance between Saint-Evremond 
and his patron Waller, but that proffer not 
being accepted, is resolved to have the honour 
of laying a marble stone upon his grave.’ 
His monument is in Poets’ Corner, within a 
few feet of that of Chaucer. 
Saint-Evremond’s literary reputation has 
undergone some vicissitudes. In his own 
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time it stood very high—five hundred louis ! 
according to Voltaire being offered for the 
play of ‘Sir Politick Would-be.” In the 
eighteenth century his fame declined, and | 
Voltaire, notwithstanding, or perhaps be- 
cause of, a sort of intellectual filiation, spoke 
of him with uniform disparagement ; ‘never,’ 
he said, ‘was reputation more usurped than | 
his.’ In the last fifty years greater justice 
had been rendered him, and it has been re- | 
cognised that he was in certain respects a 
fit contemporary or even precursor of Pascal, 


and a precursor of Voltaire, and that a fair | 


proportion of his prose—not his verse—is, to 
use the Due d’Aumale’s words, ‘ exquisite 
and delicate.’ 

His medical attendant, Silvestre, has 
given this portrait of him: ‘M. de Saint- 
Eyvremond was well made. As he had in 


youth taken part in all manly exercises, he | 


retained, even to a very advanced age, a na- 
tural and easy carriage. His eyes were blue, 
keen, and full of fire, his face bright and in- 
telligent, his smile somewhat satirical. In 
youth he had had fine black hair, but though 
it had become quite white, and even very 
sparse, he never would wear a wig, and con- 
tented himself with wearing a skull-cap. 
More than twenty years before his death a 
wen developed at-the root of his nose, and 
grew to a good size, but this did not dis- 
figure him very much, at least in the eyes of 
those who saw him habitually. His con- 
versation was gay and easy, his repartees 
lively and incisive, his manners good and 
polite; ina word, one can say of him that in 
all things he showed himself to be a man of 
quality.’ 

There exist, however, hints of less flatter- 
ing characteristics. Christopher Pitt [q. v.], 
in a ‘ Dialogue between a Poet and his Ser- 
vant,’ has the following lines: 


Old Evyremond, renowned for wit and dirt, 
Would change his living oftener than his shirt; 
Roar with the rakes of state a month ; and come 
To starve another in his hole at home, 


A portrait of Saint-Hyvremond, painted by 
Parmentier in 1701, is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. An engraving of it is given 
in the first volume of the quarto edition of 
the ‘ Works,’ London, 1705, and another en- 
graved portrait from an original by Kneller is 
in volume iii. of the edition of the ‘ Works’ 
in English, 1728 (London). There is also a 
bust over the grave in Westminster Abbey. 

All his works were composed for his own 
pleasure, or the pleasure of his friends, and 
circulated only, so far as his responsibility 
was concerned, in manuscript. They are 
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sist of poems, chiefly of an amatory kind; 
three or four plays, the ‘Comédie des Acadé- 
miciens,’ ‘Sir Politick Would-be,’ a play ‘a 
la maniére angloise,’ ‘Les Opéra;’ various 
essays, dialogues, dissertations, and reflec- 
tions, the most extended being ‘Sur les 
divers génies du Peuple Romain dans les 
divers tems de la République,’ and a con- 


, siderable correspondence with Ninon de 


Lenclos, the Duchess of Mazarin, and others. 
Being much sought after, and having there- 
fore a money value, all that he wrote was 
pirated, and a good deal was attributed to 
him of which he was not the author. A 
pirated selection appeared in an English 
translation in 1700 (London, 2 vols. 8vo). 
He treated such piracies with characteristic 
indifference till quite the end of his life, 
when Des Maizeaux induced him to begin 
the work of authentication. Death super- 
vened. But Des Maizeaux and Silvestre, 
with such notes and indications as Saint- 
Evremond had left, published his authentic 
works in 1705, in London, in 2 vols. 4to (8rd 
edit. 1709). Des Maizeaux also brought out 
at Amsterdam in 1706 a collection of the 
works attributed to Saint-Eyremond, under 
the title of ‘ Mélange curieux des meilleures 
piéces attribuées 4 M. de Saint-Evremond.’ 
The works were several times republished, 
the edition of 1753, in 12 vols., containing 
much that he confessedly had not written. 
He also wrote the life of Rochester prefixed 
to his ‘ Poems,’ 1707. 

_In later times selections from Saint- 
Evremond’s works have been edited by 
Hippeau (1852), Giraud (1865), Gidel (no date, 
but circa 1866), Merlet (1870), Lescure(1881), 
Macé (1894). 3 

[The chief authority about Saint-Evremond is 
Des Maizeaux, who first published, in 1705, a 
memoir with Saint-Hvremond’s collected works ; 
it was several times reprinted. -To it should be 
added the preface of P. Silvestre to the fifth 
edition of 1739. The volumes of selections men- 
tioned above contain biographical sketches more 
or less extended, the notice by Giraud being 
specially elaborate, but unfortunately only carry- 
ing the story of Saint-Evremond’s life to the date 
of his exile. A continuation had been projected, 
but was apparently never carried out. Sainte- 

Beuve wrote two papers on Saint-Evremond in 
his Causeries du Lundi, vol. iv., and Nouveaux 
Lundis, vol. xiii. See also Saintsbury’s Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 
xi. 186.] F.T. M: 

ST. FAITH’S, JOHN or (d. 1359), theo- 
logical writer, was educated at the Carmelite 
house of St. Faith, near Norwich, and 
studied at Oxford. He was made governor 
of the Carmelites of Burnham Norton, Nor- 
folk, and died there, 18 Dec. 1359, He 
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wrote numerous commentaries on the gospels, 
with indices, sixty-three sermons, a con- 
cordance to the works of Thomas Aquinas, 
on Aristotle’s ‘De Czxlo et Mundo,’ and a 
‘Tabula Juris.” Many of the ‘incipits’ are 
given by Bale and Tanner, but the works 
are not known to exist. 

Other learned Carmelites educated at 
St. Faith’s were Benepicr oF Sr. Fairn’s 
(fl. 1400), who left Norfolk for Italy, was 
patronised by Cardinal Henricus Minutulus, 
and is said to have died at Naples. 

Perer or St. Farrn’s (d. 1452), prior of 
St. Faith’s, of noble birth, studied at Cam- 
bridge, and became a master in theology. 
After Henry V’s victory over France many 
Carmelites went to Paris, and Peter was 
made a doctor ofthe Sorbonne. On 13 Sept. 
1428 he was present at a diocesan synod at 
Norwich, when William Whyte was charged 
with heresy (Fascic. Zizan. Rolls Ser. p. 
417). In 1450 he was presented to the 
rectory of Taverham, Norfolk (BLOMEFIELD, 
Norfolk, xi. 473). He died at Norwich, 
8 Nov. 1452. He wrote commentaries on 
St. Peter’s Epistles, capitular sermons on 
Peter Lombard, and other works mentioned 
by Tanner but not known to be extant. 

Rozsert or Sr. Farru’s (d. 1386) was 
sent by Urban VI as papal nuncio to Spain 
and England. He wrote much against the 
schismatics, but the names of his works are 
lost. He died in Spain in 1386. 

Witriam oF Sr. Farrn’s (d, 1372) left 
Norwich for Cambridge, where he became a 
doctor of divinity. He died in 1372, and was 
buried at St. Faith’s. Bale (vi. 465) and 
Pits (p. 510) attribute to him numerous 
theological works, none of which are known 
to be extant. 

{Bale’s Scriptores; Tanner’s Bibliotheca, s.v. 
‘Sanctofidensis;’ Villiers de Sainte-Etienne’s 
Bibliotheca Carmelitana. ] M. B. 


SAINT-GEORGH, Sir HENRY (1581- 
1644), Garter king-of-arms, eldest son of Sir 
Richard Saint-George [q. v.], born on 27 Jan. 
1581, was created Rouge Rose pursuivant- 
extraordinary in May 1610; Bluemantle 

ursuivant-in-ordinary on 23 Dec. 1611; and 

ichmond herald on 22 March 1615-16. In 
1624 he was one of the learned persons re- 
commended by Edmund Bolton [q. v.] to be 
members of the projected Academy Royal 
or College and Senate of Honour. In 1625 
he and William Le Neve, York herald, were 
sent to France by Charles I to conduct the 
princess Henrietta Maria to England. They 
performed this duty so much to the satisfac- 
tion of the court of France that Louis XIII 
gave them a thousand French crowns. In 
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1627 Saint-George was joined in a com- 
mission with Lord Spencer and Peter Young 
to present the insignia of the order of the 
Garter to Gustavus Adolphus,king of Sweden, 
who conferred upon Saint-George the honour 
of knighthood on 23 September (Mzrcatrs, 
Book of Knights, p. 188 ; Addit. MS. 32102, 
f. 2006), He was created Norroy king-of- 
arms on 24 June 1635. At the commence- 
ment of the civil war he attended the royal 
standard and remained with the king at 
Oxford, where he was created a doctor of 
medicine 9 May 1643 (Woop, Fasti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, ii. 67). He was advanced to the 
dignity of Garter king-of-arms in April 1644, 
in succession to Sir John Borough {q. v.] 
He died in Brasenose College on 5 Nov. 1644, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Saint-George drew up in 1628 a ‘Cata- 
logue of the Nobility of England,’ manuscript 
folio. This is ‘involved’ in ‘A New Cata- 
logue of the Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, 
Viscounts, Barons, &c.,’ published by Thomas 
Walkley, London, 1658, 8vo. 

Of the heraldic visitations held by him 
the following have been printed: Cornwall 
(1620), edited by Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian 
and H. H. Drake, 1874; Somerset (1623), 
edited by F. T. Colby for the Harleian 
Society, 1876; London (1633-5), edited by 
J. J. Howard and J. L. Chester for the 
Harleian Society, 2 vols. 1880-83; Wiltshire 
(1623), edited by G. W. Marshall, Exeter, 
1882, 8vo ; and Dorset (1623), edited by J.P. 
Rylands for the Harleian Society, 1885. 

Saint-George married, in 1614, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dayrell, knight, 
of Lillingston Dayrell, Buckinghamshire. 
Among his children was Srr THomas SArnt- 
GrorcE (1615-1703), who became Somerset 
herald in July 1660, Norroy king-of-arms in 
January 1679-80, and Garter king-of-arms 
in February 1685-6, in succession to Dug- 
dale; he left in manuscript a treatise on 
‘Titles of Honour,’ printed in London, 1864. 
Another son, Sir Hunry Sarnt-Guorce the 
younger (1625-1715), became Richmond 
herald on 18 June 1660, Norroy king-of- 
arms on 27 April 1677, Clarenceux king-of- 
arms on 25 Jan. 1678-9, and Garter king-of- 
arms on 26 April 1703; and Richard Saint- 
George, who became Ulster king-of-arms. 

[Anstis’s Order of the Garter, i. 402; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon., 1500-1714, iv. 1800; Howard’s 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, new ser. 
iii. 79; Noble’s College of Arms. ] TC. 


ST. GEORGE, Sir JOHN (1812-1891), 
general, born on 18 Jan. 1812, was the eldest 
son of Lieutenant-colonel John St. George of 
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Parkfield, Birkenhead, by Frances, daughter 
of Archibald Campbell, M.D. He obtained 
a cadetship at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, in 1826, and was commissioned 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery 
on 19 May 1828, He became first lieutenant 
on 11 July 1829, captain on 1 April 1841, and 
lieutenant-colonel on 17 Feb. 1854. He 
served in Canada, the West Indies, China, 
and Ceylon, and was for two years (1844- 
1846) instructor in practical artillery at the 
Royal Military Academy, 

In 1855 he was ordered to the Crimea. 
He arrived there in March, and on 4 Aug. 
he succeeded to the command of the siege 
train. Sir Richard Dacres, in his report of 
the artillery operations which preceded the 
fall of Sebastopol, said that he had received 
the greatest assistance from him (London 
Gazette, 2 Nov. 1855). He was made brevet, 
colonel and C.B. on 4 Feb. 1856; he also 
received the Crimean medal with one clasp, 
the Turkish medal, the fourth class of the 
Medjidie and of the Legion of Honour. 

He commanded the royal artillery in Malta 
for two years, becoming colonel in the regi- 
ment on 29 Aug. 1857, In1859hewas made 
president of the ordnance select committee, 
and remained so till December 1868, when 
he was appointed director of ordnance. He 
held the latter office for five years, and he 
was thus for nearly ten years continuously 
at headquarters, in positions of the highest 
responsibility at the most critical period in 
the history of artillery.. He became major- 
general on 30Sept. 1865, having been given 
the temporary rank previously as director of 
ordnance. ‘ 

In October 1868 he went to St. Petersburg 
as British delegate to the conference held 
there, at the instance of the Russian govern- 
ment, on the subject of explosive bullets, 
which had for some years been coming into 
use. Theresult was the declaration of 11 Dec., 
by which the powers represented renounced 
them, This was his last military employ- 
ment. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 29 March 1873, and general on 1 Oct. 
1877, and was placed on the retired list on 
1 July 1881. He was made K.C.B. on 2 June 
1869, and received the G.C.B. on 25 May 
1889. He became a colonel-commandant 
R.A. on 81 Jan. 1872, and in 1884 he was 
appointed to the honorary office of master- 
gunner of St. James’s Park. 

He took an active interest in the order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, of 
which the English langue was reorganised 
in 1831. He was made a knight of justice 
in 1861, and was chancellor when the order 
received a royal charter in 1888. He was 
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also a member of the order of the friendly 
brothers of St. Patrick. 

He married, on 15 Aug. 1860, Elizabeth 
Marianne, daughter of Thomas Evans of 
Lyminster House, Arundel, and left one son. 
He died in London on 17 March 1891, and 
was buried at Brompton cemetery. 


{Memoir by Colonel Dalton, in Proc. of R. A. 
Institution, vol. xviii.; Reilly's Artillery Opera- 
tions at Sebastopol. ] E. M. L. 


SAINT-GEORGE, Str RICHARD (a. 
1635), Clarenceux king-of-arms, belonged to 
an ancient family which traced its descent 
from Baldwin Saint-George, who is said to 
have fought at Hastings under the banner 
of William the Conqueror. He was the 
second son of Thomas Saint-George of 
Hatley Saint-George, Cambridgeshire, by 
Rose, daughter of Thomas Hutton of Dry 
Drayton in that county. He was appointed 
Berwick pursuivant-extra ordinary in 1602; 
afterwards he held for a brief period the 
office of Windsor herald, and in 1603 he 
was created Norroy king-of-arms in succes- 
sion to Sir William Segar [q. v.] During 
his tenure of the latter office he held heral- 
dic visitations in the counties of Derby, 
York, Chester, Lancaster, Stafford, Cumber- 
land, Durham, Northumberland, and West- 
morland. He was knighted at Hampton 
Court, 28 Sept. 1616 (Mercaurn, Book of 
Knights, p.168; Addit. MS. 32102, f. 179d). 
He obtained a patent on 17 Sept. 1623 for 
the post of Clarenceux king-of-arms, and was 
created at Arundel House on 23 Dec. fol- 
lowing, in succession to William Camden 
[q. v.] Subsequently he received a commis- 
sion, jointly with Sir John Borough, Norroy 
king-of-arms, to institute visitations in any 
part of England. They accordingly visited, 
either personally or by deputies, London, 
Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Der- 
byshire, Essex, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Leicestershire, Middlesex, and Rutland. 
Saint-George died on 17 May 1635, and was 
buried in the chancel of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn. - 

He married, in 1575, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Nicholas Saint John of Lidiard-Tregoz, 
ancestor of the Viscounts Saint John and 
Bolingbroke [see under Sarnt-JoHN, OLIVER, 
first Eart or Botinesroxe). By her he 
had issue William and John, who were both 
slain in Ireland; Sir Henry Saint-George 
q. v.], Garter king-of-arms; and Sir George 

aint-George, who settled at Carrick-Drum- 
rusk, co. Leitrim. : : 

He was the friend and companion of Sir 
Robert Cotton, Spelman, Camden, Weever, 
and other eminent antiquaries. His ‘Col- 


Saint-German 
lectanea Historica et Genealogica,’ written 
in 1606, are in Addit. MS. 10108, and three 
other volumes of similar collections by him 
are in the Landsdowne MSS. 861, 862, 863. 
He also compiled ‘ Pedigrees, Evidences, and 
other Matters relating to Nottinghamshire’ 
(Lansdowne MS. 871). Transcripts of many 
of the visitations held by him are also in the 
British Museum, and the following have 
been printed: Durham (1615), printed at 
Sunderland [1816 ?]; Westmoreland (1615), 
London, 18538, 8vo; Lancashire (1618), edited 
by F. R. Raines for the Chetham Society, 
1871; Cumberland (1615), edited by J. 
Fetherston for the Harleian Society, 1872; 
Yorkshire (1612), edited by Joseph Foster, 
1875; Northumberland (1615), edited by 
G.W. Marshall, London, 1878, 8vo; Hertford- 
shire (1634), edited by Walter C. Metcalfe 
for the Harleian Society, 1886. 

In the British Museum there is a copy of 
Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldrie,’ 1638, with 
manuscript additions by Saint George. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry (1868), p. 1319; 
Howard’s Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 
new ser. iii. 78 ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, 
p. 223; Noble’s College of Arms; West’s Sym- 
boleography, part ii. (1627), p. 3384.] T.C. 


SAINT-GERMAN, CHRISTOPHER 
(1460 P-1540), legal writer and controver- 
sialist, born about 1460, was son of Henry 
Saint-German, knight, and his wife Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Tindale. He was born 
probably about 1460 at Shilton, Warwick- 
shire; both his parents are buried in the 
church there. He was educated at Oxford, as 
a member, it is said, of Exeter College. He 
then entered the Inner Temple, where he 
studied law and was called to the bar. Ac- 
cording to Wood he became a ‘ counsellor of 
note,’ and ‘won immortal fame among the 
citizens of London.’ In July 1534 some of 
Cromwell’s agents requested his services in 
legal matters, and in 1586 the northern 
rebels mentioned him as one of those whose 
heresies should be destroyed (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, vii. 1008, xi. 1246). 
But as a rule Saint-German avoided politics, 
and confined himself to legal and literary 
work, and to the collection of a library 
which exceeded that of any other lawyer. 
He died an octogenarian in September 1540, 
and was buried near Thomas Lupset [q. v.] 
in the church of St. Alphage-within-Cripple- 
gate, in which parish he had lived during 
his latter years. No mention of wife or chil- 
dren appears in his will (dated 10 July 1540 
and proved 30 May 1541); but the confused 
wording of a letter to Cromwell (Letters 
and Papers, xiv. pt. i, No, 1849) seems to 
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imply that he was twice married and had 
three children. By his will he desired alms 
to be given at Shilton till 1550, and left 
other sums to Lawford and Builton in War- 


' wickshire. 


In religious matters Saint-German was a 
moderate reformer. Probably in 1532 he 
issued, anonymously, his ‘ Treatise concern- 
ynge the diuision betwene the spiritualtie 
and the temporaltie’ (8vo, Th. Berthelet, 
n.d.) This work is very rare, but copies are 
in the British Museum and Huth Libraries. 
In it Saint-German lays the blame of the 
division on the clergy. It is said to have 
been commended to Sir Thomas More for its 
moderation, in contrast to his own intem- 
perance of language. Early in 1533 More 
made a vigorous attack upon it in his ‘ Apo- 
logy,’ referring to the author as ‘the pacifier.’ 
This provoked a reply from Saint-German 
entitled ‘A Dialogue betwixte two English- 
men, whereof one was called Salem and the 
other Bizance’ (Th. Berthelet, 1533, 8vo), 
and More retorted in the same year with his 
‘ Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance,’ which 
ended the controversy. Amother work by 
Saint-German of a similar character— A 
Treatise concernynge the power of the clergye 
and the lawes of the realme’—was issued 
with no date by Thomas Godfrey. 

Saint-German is, however, chiefly re- 
membered as author of ‘ Doctor and Stu- 
dent,’ a handbook for legal students, which 
was not superseded until the appearance of 
Blackstone’s ‘Commentaries.’ This work 
was first issued by Rastell in 1523 in Latin, 
under the title ‘Dialogus de Fundamentis 
Legum et de Conscientia.’? Herbert pos- 
sessed a copy, but none is now known to be 
extant. Another edition was published by 
Rastell in 1528 (Brit. Mus.) An English 
translation, entitled ‘A Fyrste Dialoge in 
Englysshe, was brought out in 1531 by 
Wyer, and a ‘Second Dialoge in Englysshe’ 
was published by Peter Treveris in 1530. 
Both these were printed in 1532 ‘ with new 
addycions’ by Redman. Subsequent editions 
were numerous, both in English and in 
Latin. In 1604 Thomas Wight published a 
Latin edition, with Bale’s account of the 
author and his will prefixed. A ‘complete 
abridgement’ appeared in 1630. The six- 
teenth edition, enlarged, was published in 
1761, and the last appeared at Cincinnati in 
1874. Two copies of a ‘replication’ to the 
‘Doctor and Student’ are extant (in Harl. 
MSS. 829 and 7371). Bale attributes various 
other works to Saint-German; but some 
of their titles are variations of the books 
already noticed, and theothers are not known 
to be extant. 
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[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Cat. Huth Libr.; | many unknown districts, and journeyed to 


Maitland’s Cat. Early Printed Books at Lam- 
beth; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 
332, and Dibdin, ii. 86-7, 191-2; Hazlitt’s 
Coll. Ist ser. p. 371; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner; Sir T. 
More’s Apology and Debellacyon of Salem and 
Bizance, 1583; More’s Life of Sir T. More, ed. 
Hunter, pp. 335-9; Hutton’s Life of More, 
1895, pp. 225-6; Bale; Pits; Tanner’s Bibl. p. 
313; Wood’s Athenee Oxon. i. 120; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. i. 205; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies ; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub.; Blackstone’s 
Legal Tracts, 1771, p. 225; Reeve’s English Law, 
iv. 416; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliogr. pp. 290-5; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibl. p. 626.] Aad Ds 
ST. GERMANS, third Earn or (1798- 
1877). [See Exior, Epwarp GRANVILLE. ] 


ST. GILES, JOHN or (jf. 1230), Do- 
minican. [See Joun.] 


ST. HELENS, Baroy. 
HERBERT, ALLEYNE, 1753-1839 


ST. JOHN, BA YLE (1822-1859), author, 
second son of James Augustus St. John [q.v.], 
and brother of Horace Stebbing Roscoe St. 
John [q. v.] and Percy Bolingbroke St. John 
[q. v.|, was born in Kentish Town, London, 
on 19 Aug. 1822. He accompanied his 
father on visits to France and Switzerland 
during 1829-34, and then studied, with the 
intention of becoming an artist, until 1839. 
When scarcely thirteen he sent an article 
to a monthly magazine which was accepted. 
For a long time he was employed in assisting 
his father in his work on the ‘ History of the 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece,’ 
1842, 3 vols. At the same time he con- 
tributed regularly to the ‘Sunday Times’ 
and the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and furnished 
occasional articles to many periodicals. In 
1834 he wrote for ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ be- 
sides some poetry, a series of articles en- 
titled ‘De re Vehiculari, or a Comic His- 
tory of Chariots, which were popularly 
attributed to Dr. Maginn. In-1845 he pub- 
lished a novel in three volumes called ‘The 
Eccentric Lover.’ In 1843 he helped to 
form the Ethnological Society, and con- 
tributed a paper on the Mongols to its 
‘ Journal’ (1848, i. 86-102). In the follow- 
ing year he helped to establish the Syro- 
Egyptian Society. As a contributor to the 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review’ he discussed 
the political questions of the day, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the London Missionary 
Society for his treatment of the subject of 
Tahiti (October 1844, pp. 165-94) [see 
PritcHARD, GeorGE]. In 1846 he went to 
Egypt, where he studied Arabic, explored 
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the oasis of Siwah, in order to study the 
route of Alexander the Great. No Eng- 
lishman excepting George Browne (1768- 
1813) had previously crossed that dangerous 
desert. St. John published a narrative of 
the expedition in ‘ Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert and the Oases of Ammon,’ 1849, 
forming a volume of ‘Murray’s Home and 
Colonial Library.’ This work was made the 
basis of ‘Five Views in the Oasis of Siwah, 
accompanied by a Map of the Libyan Desert,’ 
1850. In June 1848 he took up his resi- 
dence in Paris, and witnessed the coup d'état 
of 2 Dec. 1851. While in Paris he wrote 
his charming ‘Two Years’ Residence in a Le- 
vantineFamily’ for Chapman and Hall’s series 
of ‘ Works of Fiction,’ 1850—it was reissued 
in 1856—and he began contributing to 
‘Chambers’s Journal’ and to ‘Household 
Words.’ In 1851 he returned to Egypt for 
another year, visiting the valley of the 


-| Cataracts, and collecting materials for his 


‘Village Life in Upper Egypt, with Sketches 
of the Said, 2 vols. 1852. After a subse- 
quent visit to Italy he published ‘ The Sub- 
alpine Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies 
in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa,’ 1856, 2 vols., 
a work containing new information, de- 
rived from unpublished documents, respect- 
ing the life of Rousseau. During a further 
residence in Paris, where he acted for a time 
as correspondent for the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
he projected, but did not live to write, a 
‘History of the Establishment of the Empire 
in France.’ He died at 18 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, on 1 Aug. 1859. 
He was also author (among other works) 
of: 1. ‘The Fortunes of Francis Croft,’ 1852, 
anon. 2. ‘The Turks in Europe, a Sketch of 
Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Em- 
pire,’1853. 3. ‘Purple Tints of Paris, Charac- 
ter and Manners in the New Empire,’ 1854, 
2vols, 4. ‘The Louvre, or Biography of a 
Museum,’1855. 5. ‘ Legends of the Christian 
Fast,’ 1856. 6. ‘ Maretimo: a Story of Ad- 
venture,’ 1856, in ‘Select Library of Fic- 
tion,’ new edit. 1884. 7. ‘Montaigne the 
Essayist: a Biography,’ 1858, 2 vols. He 
translated ‘Sketches of the Hungarian Emi- 
gration into Turkey, by a Honved,’ 1853. 
[Men of the Time, 1857, pp. 665-7; Gent. 
Mag. September 1859, p. 317; Sala’s Life and 
Adventures, 1. 897; Atheneum, 6 Aug. 1859, p. 
177.) G. C. B. 


ST. JOHN, CHARLES GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM (1809-1856), sportsman and natu- 
ralist, was fourth son of General the Hon. 
Frederick St. John (1765-1844), second son 
of Frederick, second viscount Bolingbroke. 
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His mother was Lady Arabella, daughter of | 


William, sixth earl of Craven. Born at 
Chailey, Sussex, on 3 Dec. 1809, Charles 
St. John was sent in due time to Midhurst 
School. The characteristic bent of his mind 
showed itself at school, where he is reported 
to have been a proficient in spinning for 
pike and catching eels in the river Arun. 
In 1828 he was appointed to a clerkship in 
the treasury, but the regular work and con- 
finement proved irksome. 

He left the treasury when his uncle, Lord 
Bolingbroke, lent him Rosehall, a shooting- 
box in Sutherland. There he devoted him- 
self to the study of animals and birds. On 
20 Noy. 1834 he married Ann, daughter of 
T. Gibson, a Newcastle banker, who brought 
him some fortune, and much sympathy with 
sport and natural history. He afterwards 
spent much time in Moray. The fine moors 
of Moray, studded with lochs, and the ad- 
joining seaboard gave him exceptional op- 
portunities of studying seabirds. 

In 1844 some reminiscences by St. John 
of his sporting experiences were incorporated 
by his friend Cosmo Innes [q. v.], sheriff of the 
county, in an article which Innes published 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (vol. Ixxvii.) St. 
John’s contributions to the article included 
the story of ‘The Muckle Hart of Benmore,’ 
which charmed Lockhart, the editor of the 
‘Quarterly.’ Thenceforth St. John made care- 
ful and regular notes of allhe saw. In 1846 
he issued ‘Short Sketches of the Wild Sports 
and Natural History of the Highlands.’ The 
work was recognised as that of an accurate 
observer and a writer of talent. Other 
sporting books followed; but on 6 Dec. 1853, 
when starting on a shooting expedition to 
Pluscardine, he was struck with paralysis. 
He was moved to the south of England, but 
never rallied, and died on 12 July 1856 at 
Woolston, He was buried in Southampton 
cemetery. The skull of a favourite retriever 
was buried with him. 

Asa sportsman St. John was keen and 
persevering, but took more delight in seeing 
his dogs work and in rambling over the 
hills and moors, taking his chance of finding 
varied game, than in securing large bags of 
partridges and pheasants. He was unrivalled 
as a field naturalist, never accepting facts on 
hearsay. With the birds of Scotland he 
was especially familiar. Possessed of con- 
siderable skill as a draughtsman, he drew 
and painted his specimens, and some of his 
books were illustrated by himself. His 
works preserve the memory of many curious 
birds and animals which are now scarcer 
than they were in his days,and may become 
extinct. His style is clear and direct, and 
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the genuine appreciation of scenery is appa- 
rent beneath the sober details in which the 
books abound. His writings have sent 
multitudes of lovers of nature and sport to 
the rivers and moors of the north. 

St. John left three sons and one daughter, 
who are still living. His sons include 
Colonel Frederick Charles St. John (4. 1835), 
of the Madras staff corps, and Rear-admiral 
Henry Craven St. John (4. 1837). 

Besides ‘Short Sketches of the Wild Sports 
and Natural History of the Highlands,’ 
1846, the ninth edition of which contains 
the author’s notes and a life by the present 
writer (1893), St. John published: 1. ‘A 
Tour in Sutherlandshire; with Extracts 
from the Field Books of a Sportsman and a 
Naturalist,’ 2 vols., 1849; 2nd edition in 
2 vols., 1884, with an appendix on the fauna 
of Sutherland by J. A. Harvie-Brown and 
T. E. Buckley, and ‘Recollections of the 
Author, by his son. 2. ‘ Natural History 
and Sport in Moray,’ with a memoir by 
Mr. C. Innes, 1863; reissued with plates in 
1882. 


{St. John’s books; 
information. ] 


SAINT-JOHN, HENRY, Viscount Bo- 
LINGBROKE (1678-1751), statesman, baptised 
at Battersea on 10 Oct. 1678, was the only 
son of Sir Henry St. John, by his wife, Lady 
Mary, second daughter of Robert Rich, se- 
cond earl of Warwick [q. v.] The elder 
Henry was the son of Sir Walter St. John, 
third baronet. Three of Sir Walter’s elder 
brothers fell on the king’s side in the civil 
war; and he inherited the baronetcy and 
manors of Battersea and Wandsworth on the 
death of a nephew. He married Johanna, 
daughter of Sir Oliver St. John [q. v.], chief 
justice under Cromwell (for genealogy see 
Cotuins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, vi. 58; ef. 
G.E.C.’s Peerage, i. 368). Sir Walter and his 
son Henry lived together in the manor-house 
at Battersea, where Sir Walter died on 3 July 
1708 at the age of eighty-seven. Sir Walter 
repaired the church and founded a charity 
school. Simon Patrick (1626-1707) [q. v.] 
was for a time his chaplain; Daniel Burgess 
[q. v.], the presbyterian divine, was intimate 
with the family, and the younger Henry 
complained to Swift (28 July 1721) of having 
been so bored in his infancy by the sermons of 
Dr. Thomas Manton [q. v.], another presby- 
terian divine, as to be ready to become a high 
churchman (cf. first essay addressed to Pope). 
Henry, the sonof Sir Walter, was a dissipated 
man about town, who got into trouble for 
killing Sir William Estcourt in a brawl in 
1684, and is said by Burnet (Own Times, ii. 
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444) to have had to pay Charles II and two 
ladies 16,0002. for a pardon. 

The younger Henry was sent to Eton, and 
afterwards, it has been said, to Christ Church. 
No record, however, appears at Christ 
Church, and the report may be due, as Mr, 
Churton Collins suggests, to the honorary 
degree conferred upon him at Oxford in 1702. 
He soon became conspicuous for such quali- 
ties as are typified by the heroes of Con- 
greve’s comedies. He wasa hard drinker, 
and lived, says Goldsmith, with Miss Gum- 
ley, ‘the most expensive demirep of the 
kingdom.’ (The Miss Gumley who married 
Pulteney in 1714 has been confounded with 
this woman; see Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. 
ii. 401, x. 303, where a coarse caricature of 
St. John and his mistress is described). 
Goldsmith heard from an eye-witness that he 
had ‘run naked through the park in a fit of 
intoxication.’ He showed his pretensions 
to be a wit by a copy of verses prefixed to 
Dryden’s translation of Virgil (these were 
afterwards prefixed, with some alterations, to 
the Chef-deuvre dun Inconnu (1714), by 
Saint-Hyacinthe). During 1698 and 1699 St. 
John travelled on the continent, and there ac- 
quired a remarkably accurate knowledge of 
French. After his return he wrote an ode 
called ‘Almahide’—a remonstrance to one of 
his mistresses upon her infidelity (printed 
in Whartoniana, 1727, ii. 166; see also Wax- 
PoLE’s Royal and Noble Authors, where are 
also. mentioned one or two other trifles). 
In 1700 he married Frances, daughter of 
Sir Henry Winchcombe, a rich country 
gentleman of Bucklebury, Berkshire, and a 
descendant. of ‘Jack of Newbury.’ His father 
and grandfather settled family estates upon 
him in Wiltshire, Surrey, and Middlesex ; 
and his wife brought him a fortune. Mar- 
riage did not improve his morals, and Mrs. 
St. John had many causes of complaint. 

St. John was elected to William’s last 
parliament for the family borough of Woot- 
ton-Bassett in Wiltshire. His grandfather 
and father had sat both for the borough and 
county. Harley was elected speaker upon 
the opening of the session in February 1700.- 
1701, and St. John became his warm sup- 
porter. Harley, like St. John, had been 
brought up under presbyterian influences, 
and had taken the tory side. St. John at 
once made his mark as a speaker. In one 
of his early efforts he was answered by his 
Eton schoolfellow, Robert Walpole. Walpole 
failed, while St. John made a brilliant suc- 
cess; though, according to Coxe, an intelli- 
gent observer prophesied Walpole’s success, 
and said that the ‘spruce gentleman who had 
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St.John was appointed in May 1701 to pre- 
pare and bring in the bill for the security of 
the protestant succession. He supported the 
impeachment of the whig lords for their 
share in the partition treaties, a question 
upon which he afterwards admitted himself 
to have been wrong (Lighth Letter on Study 
of History). In the new parliament which 
metin December 1701, St. John again sat 
for Wootton-Bassett. He was afterwards 
accused of having joined the opposition of 
the tories to the bill imposing an oath of ab- 
He explains the 
vote which he gave upon different grounds 
in his ‘ Final Answer’ to the attacks on the 
‘Craftsman.’ In any case, he became dis- 
tinguished on the tory side. The parliament 
was dissolved after the death of William, 
and soon afterwards St. John, with other tory 
leaders, received a doctor's degree at Oxford. 
In the next session St. John took a con- 
spicuous part in supporting the bill against 
occasional conformity. He was one of the 
managers for the commons in a conference 
with the lords on 16 Jan. 1702-38. He was 
also one of the commissioners appointed by 
the tories who reported against the Earl of 
Ranelagh, formerly paymaster of the army. 
The report was made the foundation of 
an attack upon Halifax for his conduct 
as auditor of the exchequer [see under 
Montacu, CHAaRtes, Earn oF Harirax}. 
The lords passed a vote in favour of Halifax, 
and a sharp contest between the houses 
took place, which was ended by a proro- 
gation. In the next session (1703-4) St. 
John again supported the bill against occa- 
sional conformity, and took a leading part 
in another quarrel with the lords, as to their 
right of examining witnesses to the ‘Scot- 
tish plot. He presented the report of a 
committee on the subject, which was an- 
swered by the lords in papers drawn up by 
Somers. He also took the side of the com- 
mons in the famous case of Ashby v. White. 
At the end of this session (April 1704) 
the Earl of Nottingham resigned, and was 
succeeded by Harley, a step which marked 
the gradual divergence of the Marlborough 
and Godolphin from the extreme tory party. 
St. John became secretary at war at the 
same time, whether from his connection with 
Harley orthrough the favour of Marlborough. 
Marlborough certainly expressed great con- 
fidence in St. John, and in 1707 took pains to 
increase his ‘ poundage’ (Coxn, Marlborough, 
1818, i, 282, ii.270; Private Correspondence of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, ii. 292.) St. 
John’s office brought him into close relations 
with the commander-in-chief, and he of course 
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He voted with Harley against the proposal 
for the ‘tacking’ the Occasional Conformity 
Bill to the Land-tax Bill in November 1704. 

In the new parliament of 1705 St. John 
again sat for Wootton Bassett. During the 
following period he appears to have conducted 
his business in parliament with general ap- 
plause, and to have remained on intimate 
terms with Marlborough, whose special fa- 
vourite he was generally supposed to be. 
Marlborough (see MacPHERSON, li. 532), after 
the death of his son in 1703, is said to have 
transferred his paternal affection to St. 
John. Meanwhile Harley was beginning to 
intrigue against the whigs. Godolphin was 
becoming suspicious of St. John as well as 
Harley. St. John does not appear to have 
taken any important part in the private 
manceuvres. He belonged, however, to Har- 
ley’s party in the government. Marlborough 
and Godolphin were relying more and more 
upon the support of the whigs; and when 
Harley was forced to leave office (11 Feb. 
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1707-8), St. John retired with him, and was | 


succeeded by Robert Walpole. 

Parliament was dissolved in April 1708, 
and St. John did not sit in the next session. 
He retired to Bucklebury, which was now 
his wife’s property, her father having died 
the year before. He wrote a warm compli- 
mentary letter to Marlborough upon the vic- 
tory of Oudenarde from Battersea, where 
his grandfather had just died. He professed 
to retire to philosophy and reflection, though 
some verses given to him by a friend at the 
time imply that he was still as much of a 
rake as ever (Journal to Stella, 13 Jan. 
1710-11). St. John, however, seems to have 
read a good deal, especially in history, though 
he could not resign himself to be a mere 
student. He had kept up his relations with 
Harley,and when therevolution in the cabinet 
took place in the autumn of 1710, he became 
secretary of state, while Harley became 
chancellor of the exchequer. Harley, how- 
ever, had desired at first to place St. John in 
a subordinate office, a fact which St. John did 
not forget (Bolingbroke Corresp.i. 132). Lord 
Dartmouth was St. John’s colleague; but St. 
John took the lead, and was entrusted with 
the foreign negotiations. He sat inthe parlia- 
ment that followed as member for Berkshire. 

Although petty backstairs intrigues had 
led to the fall of the whigs, the new go- 
vernment was supported by the great change 
of public opinion. Peace was clearly desi- 
rable, if not absolutely necessary. The coun- 
try was becoming sick of the war, jealous of 
its allies, suspicious of the motives of the 
government for refusing terms of peace, and 
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Harley and St. John appeared to be bound by 
the closest friendship (see Swirr, Behaviour 
of the Ministers), and their chief difficulty 
at first was in the excessive zeal of their 
supporters, who formed the ‘ October Club.’ 
St. John gave assurances to the Dutch of 
continued fidelity to the alliance. The 
‘Examiner’ had been started in August in 
the interest of the tory party, and’ the tenth 
number, attacking the conduct of the war, 
was at once attributed to St. John, and 
served as a manifesto of the new policy. 
When Marlborough reached England at the 
end of 1710, St. John gave him a lecture 
upon the necessity of returning to his old 
friends (Corresp. i. 78). Although the 
duchess was dismissed from her office, the 
duke was persuaded to continue in command 
of the military operations. During the fol- 
lowing session the commons, under St. John’s 
management, voted various party addresses: 
they passed the act requiring that members 


| should possess a certain income from landed 


property ; voted a sum for building fifty new 


| churches in London; and published a report 
stating that thirty-five millions of money 
| had been spent without being sufficiently 


accounted for. The murderous attack upon 
Harley by Guiscard [see under Harwey, 
RoBeRt, 1661-1724], on 8 March 1711, made 
the victim popular asa martyr. Guiscard had 
been the companion of some of St. John’s dis- 
reputable excesses, and had at first intended 
to stab St. John in revenge for his arrest. 
Harley got the wound and the credit by ac- 
cident, and this appears to have stimulated 
their latent jealousy. Harley’s elevation to 
the peerage, on 23 May, left to St. John the 
management of the House of Commons; 
though Harley became lord treasurer, and 
was still supposed to have the supreme 
power. St. John, in the summer, was re- 
sponsible for the expedition to Canada, of 
which he boasts that he was the sole de- 
signer (Corresp. i. 264). The tory policy 
at the time was in favour of diverting Eng- 
lish enterprise from the continental war, 
which, as they held, was chiefly profitable to 
the Dutch and our other allies. The failure 
of the expedition was no doubt insured by 
the military command being entrusted to 
John Hill (d. 1732?) [q. v.], whose merit 
was that he was brother of Lady Masham. 
Meanwhile negotiations had been started 
with the French government through the 
Abbé Gaultier, who had long been in England 
as chaplainto foreign ministers. Hewas sent 
to France about the end of 1710 by the mini- 
stry. According to Swift (Last Four Years), 
Gaultier had been previously instructed by 
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Mackintosh show that this was actually the 
case, although Torcy in his ‘ Memoirs’ gives 
an apparently inconsistent account. After 
some communications had passed, Gaultier 
came to London with definite proposals for 
a separate negotiation, dated 22 April 1711. 
St. John informed the Dutch pensionary of 
the proposals, with assurances that he would 
act In concert with the states. On 1 July 
Prior was sent with Gaultier to Paris, with 
definite propositions, and returned in August 
with Gaultier and with M. Mesnager, who 


had powers to treat with England or her |- 


allies. Atthe request of St. John, however, 
he was instructed to treat separately with 
the English. Although the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, as lord chamberlain (Corresp. i. 335), 
expressed alarm at the probable jealousy of 
the allies, the difficulties were overcome, and 
preliminaries of peace were finally signed on 
27 Sept. Those relating to the English inte- 
rests were kept secret; while more general 
articles were signed at the same time for com- 
munication to the allies. The English mini- 
sters were anxious for secrecy, in order, as 
Torcy observes (Torcy, p. 36), that the Dutch 
might not be aware of the advantages to be 
obtained for English commerce. The Eng- 
lish ambassador, Thomas Wentworth (Lord 
Strafford) [q. v.], was instructed on 1 Oct. 
to propose to the Dutch to join a conference 
for a peace based upon these preliminaries. 
The allies were naturally alarmed at the 
separate understanding with France. Buys, 
the pensionary of Amsterdam, was sent to 
ask for explanations. Count Gallas, who re- 
presented the emperor at London, complained 
loudly, published the copy of the preliminary 
articles which had been communicated to 
him, and was forbidden the court (Corresp. 
i, 449), Marlborough and Godolphin were 
indignant; and the whigs arranged that 
Prince Eugéne should come to England. 
St. John retorted by complaining that Eng- 
land had taken an excessive share of the 
burdens of the war, and intimated that un- 
less the Dutch agreed to the conferences, 
she would cease to take the same part in the 
operations. The allies finally consented to 
the meeting of the congress at Utrecht on 
1 Jan. 1711-12 [ef. Ropinson, Jonn (1650- 
1723)|. The whigs were furious, and a 
fierce paper war was raging. St. John 
boasted to the queen that he had seized thir- 
teen libellers, and was at the same time in- 
spiring Swift to write his ‘Conduct of the 
Allies.’ When parliament met on 7 Dec., a 
motion was carried by the lords condemning 
any peace which should leave Spain and the 
West Indies to the house of Bourbon. The 
preliminaries had stipulated that the crowns 
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of France and Spain should not be united 
upon one head, which was understood to 
imply the abandonment of all attempts to 
expel Philip from Spain. The English mi- 
nistry had, in fact, made up their minds to 
this practically inevitable condition; and 
they met the vote of the lords by the creation 
of twelve peers and the dismissal of Marl- 
borough. A promise was made to St. John of 
a peerage at the end of the session, though 
he could not be as yet spared from the com- 
mons (Journal to Stella, 29 Dec. 1711). 
During the following session attacks upon 
the corruption of the previous ministry were 
carried on, and upon one charge Walpole 
was expelled and committed to the Tower 
(17 Jan. 1711-12). A ‘Representation of 
the State of the Nation,’ drawn up by Sir J. 
Hanmer with the help of St. John and Swift, 
was presented to the queen on 4 March, at- 
tacking the ‘ Barrier Treaty, and arguing 
elaborately that we paid most of the ex- 
penses while our allies were getting the chief 
benefits of the war. This view was best 
represented by Arbuthnot, another ‘club’ 
friend of St. John, in his ‘History of John 
Bull’ (1712). Meanwhile, the full explana- 
tion of the French proposals in February, at 
Utrecht, had again roused the indignation of 
the allies; while the English ministry were 
still communicating on friendly and confi- 
dential terms with the enemy. The death of 
the dauphin (14 April 1711) and of his eldest 
son (18 Feb. 1712) produced new difficulties. 
If the infant prince (afterwards Louis XV) 
should die, the king of Spain would become 
heir to the French throne. St. John pro~- 
posed to the French that Philip should re- 
nounce his right to succeed; to which the 
French minister replied that, as the king 
ruled by divine right, any renunciation woul 
be invalid. After some correspondence St. 
John (29 April) proposed-an alternative 
scheme; and Torcy finally replied (18 May) 
that one of the two schemes should be 
adopted. The king of Spain was to decide 
which course he would take; and, mean- 
while, he suggested, it would be very sad 
if any event should happen to destroy the 
good feeling. St. John was satisfied, and on 
10 May, the day after receiving the despatch, 
wrote to Ormonde, who had succeeded to 
Marlborough’s command, telling him not to 
engage in any battle. Ormonde was directed 
to keep these orders secret from the allies, 
and wastold at the same time that the order 
had been communicated to the French court 
(Corresp. ii. 317, &e.) St. John told Prior 
afterwards that he believed that this order 
had saved the French army (#0. iii. 78). The 
French, by way of security, agreed to put 
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Dunkirk in possession of the English until 
the peace, and Ormonde also took possession 
of Ghent. The allies had protested in vain 
against the desertion of the English. The 
Dutch, as St. John put it (20 June), ‘kick 
and flounce like wild beasts caught in a toil; 
yet the cords are too strong for them to 
break’ (Committee of Secrecy); and, although 
the foreign forces under English orders de- 
clined to abandon their allies, they were told 
that they were no longer to receive pay from 
the English. Upon the French victory at 
Denain (24 July N.S.) Torey congratulated 
the English minister upon an event which 
was calculated to diminish the old obstinacy 
of their allies. Ormonde’s behaviour was 
warmly approved by the English tories (see 
Journal to Stella, 19 July 1712). Mean- 
while the prospects of a satisfactory peace 
had been announced in the queen’s speech 
at the end of the session (6 June). One of 
the last measures was the imposition of the 
stamp upon newspapers, by which St. John 
hoped to destroy the influence of ‘Grub 
Street.’ As-a reward for his services,. he 
was created, on 7 July, Viscount Boling- 
broke and Baron St. John of Lydiard Tre- 
goze, with special remainder to collaterals. 
The earldom of Bolingbroke, held by the 
elder branch of his family, had expired in 
the person of Paulet St. John, third earl, on 
5 Oct. 1711; and he was greatly vexed at 
receiving only the lower rank as well as at 
having to abandon his position in the House 
of Commons. ‘My promotion,’ he says 
(23 July), ‘was a mortification to me’ (Cor- 
resp. il, 484), ‘Jack Hill’ was sent soon 
afterwards to take possession of Dunkirk: 
the king of Spain had made his renunciation ; 
and in August Bolingbroke was himself sent 
to Paris to make final arrangements, taking 
Prior and Gaultier with him. An agreement 
for a suspension of arms for four months be- 
tween France and England was signed on 
19 Aug., and Bolingbroke considered that 
the queen was justified, by the conduct of 
the allies, in withdrawing from the war, and 
employing her good offices with France as a 
common friend. 

Bolingbroke at once returned to England, 
visiting Dunkirk on his way, and leaving 
Prior to finish the negotiations. Bolingbroke 
would now have been prepared to make a 
separate treaty of peace (see Torcy, p. 202). 
He had, however, difficulties at home. Ox- 
ford was dissatisfied with a policy which 
might have led to an actual conflict with 
our former allies, and at any rate would 
shock public opinion. After Bolingbroke’s 
return the conduct of the negotiations was 
for a time put into the hands of his col- 
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league, Lord Dartmouth, though hecontinued 
to correspond with Torcy and Prior. He 
was greatly irritated when, in October, he 
was passed over in a distribution of the order 
of the Garter. The allies meanwhile suffered 
other reverses, and the congress at Utrecht 
was being distracted by petty quarrels. The 
French were beginning to take a higher tone 
than the English ministry could approve, 
and now endeavoured to obtain Tournay 
from the Dutch. St. John had declined to 
support this in the previousautumn, although 
he had suggested to Torcy the best means of 
removing the ‘unaccountable obstinacy of 
the Dutch.’ The Dutch, however, were now 
on more friendly terms with the English, 
and Louis, moved by his own ill-health and 
the precarious state of Anne, became more 
anxious for peace (Torcy, p. 217), and 
finally abandoned this claim. The last ob- 
stacle was thus removed; though there were 
various difficulties as to the treaty of com- 
merce still under discussion. Bolingbroke 
in February again took charge of the nego- 
tiations. He was now supported by the 
queen’s favourite, Lady Masham, and, his 
influence becoming dominant, the Duke of 
Shrewsbury was sent as ambassador to 
France. At last everything was arranged ; 
and the treaty of Utrecht was signed by the © 
English and their allies, except the emperor, 
on8l March1713. The peace was announced 
to parliament, which now met after several 


' prorogations, in the Henne speech on 9 April. 


The production of Addison’s ‘Cato’ on 
14 April was made the occasion of a party 
demonstration, and Bolingbroke turned the 
point against Marlborough and the whigs 
by presenting the actor Booth with fifty 
guineas for ‘defending the cause of liberty 
against a perpetual dictator.’ - 

The peace of Utrecht became henceforth 
the object of the constant denunciation of 
the whigs, and the disgraceful proceedings 
in connection with the Duke of Ormonde’s 
desertion of the allies admit of no defence. 
A full account of Bolingbroke’s proceedings 
formed the main topic of the report of the 
committee of secrecy in 1715. The position 
in which the ministry had placed themselves 
undoubtedly enabled the French to obtain 
far better terms than they could have ex- 
pected or had previously claimed, and how- 
ever desirable the peace may have been in 
itself, it seemed to be an ignominious conclu- 
sion of avictorious war. Torcy points out the 
advantage which the French derived from 
their knowledge that Oxford and Boling- 
broke were not only anxious for peace, but 
felt that their heads as well as their fortunes 
might depend upon their success (ToxRcy, 
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p. 52). Bolingbroke admitted afterwards 
that the French had gained too much, but 
threw the whole blame upon the Dutch 
and the whigs, who intrigued against him 
(Eighth Letter on Study of History). The 
greatest feeling was aroused at the time by 
what now seems the most enlightened part 
of the arrangement. Bolingbroke hoped, as 
he said, that the commercial treaty would 
tend to produce permanently good feeling 
between the countries (Corresp.iv.153). The 
proposed regulations, however, were not only 
attacked by the whigs, who were supported 
by the protected interests, but alienated some 
of the tories. Bolingbroke was represented 
in the House of Commons by Arthur Moore 
[q. v.], the only man whom he seems to have 
_ consulted on the question, who was suspected 
of corrupt motives and had little personal 
weight. The bill to give effect to the treaty 
was rejected by 194 to 185 on 15 June. 
Bolingbroke is also charged with the shame- 
ful desertion of the Catalans who had sup- 
ported the side of the allies under promises 
that their privileges should be maintained. 
He appears to have considered them as 
troublesome and ‘turbulent people,’ made 
no effective demands on their behalf in nego- 
tiating the treaty, and scarcely remonstrated 
when they were forcibly suppressed by Philip. 
Domestic difficulties had been accumu- 
lating for some time. Oxford, in his ‘ Brief 
Account of Public Affairs’ (published in the 
report of the committee of secrecy), says 
that St. John was already making a party 
for himself in February 1710-11, when an 
attempt was made by Rochester to recon- 
tile them. Swift (Change of the Queen’s 
Ministry) says that he had very good reasons 
to know that there were jealousies at the 
time of Guiscard’s attempt (Journal to Stella, 
27 April 1711). Bolingbroke thought that 
Oxford had prevented him from receiving 
an earldom and the Garter. But the cha- 
racters of the two were so opposed as to 
make discord certain. Bolingbroke, impe- 
tuous, brilliant, and overbearing, could not 
endure to be led by the timid, procrasti- 
nating, and vacillating Oxford. Oxford’s 
occasional interferences in the negotiations 
and their temporary transference to Dart- 
mouth provoked him, and matters soon 
came to a struggle for superiority. Swift, 
who was at Dublin in July 1713, was ear- 
nestly entreated to return in order to try 
once more to patch up a reconciliation. The 
case, however, was hopeless. The critical 
difficulty was one of which Swift was not 
allowed to be aware. The health of the queen 
was evidently breaking, and the question of 
the succession becoming daily more pressing. 
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Both Oxford and Bolingbroke had kept up 
negotiations with the Pretender. Gaultier, 
on his first mission to France in 1710, had 
communicated to the Duke of Berwick a pro- 
posal, in Oxford’s name, for the restoration of 
the Stuarts upon the death of Anne(BERWwIcx, 
p- 219). Gaultier brought other communi- 
cations, although the English ministers were 
very cautious to commit themselves to writ- 
ing. Bolingbroke, it is said, threatened to 
send Gaultier out of the kingdom for putting 
on the table a letter signed with the king's 
arms (Marchmont Papers, ii. 241 n.) It is 
asserted in the ‘ Mackintosh Papers’ that he 
had the secret interviews with the Pretender 
during his visit to Paris in 1712. Boling- 
broke saw him in public at the opera (Mac- 
PHERSON, li. 3388; Swift to King, 16 Dec. 1716; 
Stuart Papers, Roxburghe Club, p. 383), but 
the private interview is atleast doubtful. 
The Jacobites became suspicious of Oxford’s 
intentions, but Bolingbroke took up their 
cause decidedly. He spoke openly to Lock- 
hart of Carnwath, and sent advice to the 
exiles (LockHaRt?, 1. 412-13; Macruurson, 
il. 866-7). Bolingbroke’s great point was 
that the Pretendershould give up the catholic 
church. The Pretender honourably refused 
this concession, which would have removed 
one of the strongest grounds of objection, 
and both Bolingbroke and Oxford are said 
by Gaultier (Stuart Papers in STANHOPE’S 
History, vol. i.) to have ceased to insist upon 
it. The ‘Mackintosh Papers,’ however, show 
that they attached the greatest importance 
to the proposal. The difficulty illustrates 
Bolingbroke’s real attitude. He had no en- 
thusiasm for the Stuarts, and in fact no man 
despised their religious and political creed 
more heartily. It is doubtful whether a 
restoration of the Pretender ever appeared 
practicable either to Oxford or Bolingbroke 
(cf. Wron, Queen Anne, ii. 517-19). Their 
position, however, as leaders of the tories 
compelled them to keep up some relations 
with the Jacobites. The accession to the 
crown of the elector of Hanover meant in- 
evitably the triumph of the whigs and the 
ruin of the ministersresponsible for the peace. 
Bolingbroke was endeavouring to strengthen 
himself by every available means, and was 
thwarted at every step by the timidity of 
Oxford. He made friends with the queen’s 
favourite, Lady Masham, who had been 
gained by the Jacobites. His appointment 
of her brother to the command of the Canadian 
expedition in 1711, and afterwards to Dun- 
kirk, marks the progress of this connection, 
Oxford asserted that the public had been 
cheated of 20,0002. on the first occasion. 
St. John and Arthur Moore had brought 
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him the queen’s orders to pay the money, 
which apparently went to Lady Masham or 
her brother (Oxford’s ‘ Brief Account ;’ first 
additional articles of impeachment of Oxford 
and his reply; and see MACPHERSON, ii. 582). 
St. John now began to hold the predomi- 
nant influence at court. By the end of 1713 
he had profited by Oxford’s weakness; was 
constantly advising the queen, and making 
his influence felt in every department of the 
government. At Christmas 1713 he went 
to Windsor to attend the queen, and found 
Anne suffering from a dangerous illness. 
General alarm was excited. On 1 Feb. the 
queen wrote a letter to the lord mayor an- 
nouncing her recovery, and the intended 
opening of parliament on the 16th (printed 
in Bornr’s Queen Anne, p. 660). Mean- 
while public excitement was rising. Steele’s 
‘Crisis’ and Swift’s ‘Public Spirit of the 
Whigs’ were the opening blows in a fierce 
controversy. Animated debates took place 
in both houses, and votes were passed in both 
that the protestant succession was not in 
danger. A demand from the Hanoverian 
envoy Schutz that the elector’s son (after- 
wards George IL) should receive his writ as 
duke of Cambridge perplexed the govern- 
ment. Schutz, at Bolingbroke’s desire, was 
forbidden the court, and his recall was de- 
manded from the elector. The queen was 
made to write indignant letters to the Duke 
of Cambridge and his grandmother, the 
electress Sophia, on 19 May (Bornr, p. 699), 
and the death of the electress immediately 
afterwards was attributed to the insult. To 
lull the fears which had been aroused, a pro- 
clamation was issued on 23 June offering a 
reward of 5,000/. for the arrest of the Pre- 
tender, if he should land in England. Boling- 
broke privately assured the French minister 
that this would make no difference. At the 
same time a bitter warfare was taking place 
over the Schism Act, which was introduced 
in the House of Commons on 12 May by Sir 
William Wyndham, who had become chan- 
cellor of the exchequer through Bolingbroke’s 
influence. It was carried by great majorities, 
and, after a sharp struggle in the lords, was 
passed with some amendment, and received 
the queen’s assent on 25 June, The in- 
tention of the measure was to make a license 
from a bishop necessary for schoolmasters, 
and therefore to take all education out of the 
hands of the dissenters. Bolingbroke, whose 
indifference to orthodox belief was notorious, 
was bitterly taunted by the great whig lords, 
but carried his point. Oxford lost his last 
influence with his party by shuffling, and 
finally declining to vote either way. He 
still tried to hold on, and his last attempt | 


appears to have been an accusation against 
Arthur Moore, who had been concerned in 
negotiating the commercial treaty with Spain, 
and was supposed to have taken bribes for 
himself, Bolingbroke, and Lady Masham. A 
censure was refused by a narrow majority in 
the House of Lords, and the session ended 
immediately afterwards (9 July). 

A final rupture followed, and on 27 July 
Oxford was dismissed from his offices. ‘If 
my grooms did not live a happier life than 
I have done this great while,’ Bolingbroke 
had written to Swift (18 July), ‘I am sure 
they would quit my service.’ He was still 
in perplexity. On the day of Oxford’s dis- 
missal he gave a dinner to the leading whigs, 
and the next day told an agent to prepare for 
making overtures to the elector of Hanover. 
Meanwhile, it was generally noticed (see 
Boyur, Queen Anne, p. 679) that the army 
was being ‘remodelled’ and the most impor- 
tant posts put in the hands of Jacobites. 
The Duke of Ormonde was made warden of 
the Cinque ports, and the whig earl of Dorset 
advised to give up the governorship of Dover 
Castle (Walpole to Mann, 17 May 1749). 
Bolingbroke declared, as the French envoy 
Herville stated, on 2 Aug. that in six weeks 
he could have made matters safe (Mackintosh 
Collection). Queen Anne had died the day 
before. What Bolingbroke’s plans may have 
been must be uncertain. He said afterwards, 
in his letter to Windham, that ‘ none of us 
had any very settled resolution’as to the steps 
to be taken. Probably he wished to attain 
such a position as to be able to dictate terms 
to whigs or Jacobites according to circum- 
stances. He would not decide which card to 
play till he knew which was the trump suit. 
The intervention of Argyle and Somerset, 
and the appointment of Shrewsbury as trea- 
surer just before the queen’s death, destroyed 
Bolingbroke’s power (in regard to this in- 
cident see Lucky, i. 1647.) ‘ Oxford was re- 
moved on Tuesday, the queen diedon Sunday,’ 
wrote Bolingbroke to Swift (3 Aug.) ‘ What 
a world this is! and how does fortune banter 
us!’ 

The dismissal of Bolingbroke from his office 
was among the first acts of the new king. 
He had held office for nearly four years of 
extraordinary activity. Swift (Behaviour of 
the Queen's Last Ministry) says that he 
‘would plod whole days and nights like the 
lowest clerk in an office,’ and his correspon- 
dence gives abundant indications of his 
energy. He was as much given to pleasure 
as to business, and, as Swift observes in the 
same place, had a great respect for ‘ Alci- 
biades and Petronius, especially the latter, 
whom he would be gladly thought to re- 
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semble.’ Swift also states that he partly 
broke off his habits of drinking, but did not 
refrain from ‘other liberties.’ The account 
is sufficiently confirmed by many passages in 
the ‘Journal to Stella.” The ‘ Brothers Club,’ 
founded by him in June 1711, was intended 
to bring together the leading politicians and 
authors, and to direct the patronage of lite- 
rature (Journal to Stella, 21 June 1711, and 
St. John’s letter to Orrery, 12 June), and 
rivalled the Whig Kit-cat Club. It became, 
however, chiefly political and convivial. Lady 
Bolingbroke appears to have been attached 
to her husband in spite of many wrongs, and 
was pitied and liked by Swift (see, e.g., Journal 
of 10 April 1711). They set up together in 
anew house at Golden Square, then the most 
fashionable part of the town, at the end of 
1711. He spent his holidays with her at 
Bucklebury, where he indulged in hunting, 
knew all his hounds by name, and smoked 
and drank with the country squires (Journal 
to Stella, 4 and 6 Aug. 1711, and Swift to 
Bolingbroke, 14 Sept. 1714). They were 
never formally separated, though Boling- 
broke’s misconduct was flagrant (see Went- 
worth Papers, 1883, pp. 294,395). Macknight’s 
assertion that Bolingbroke had a ‘separate 
establishment’ at Ashdown Park is a mistake. 
He was at Ashdown Park, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bucklebury, for a few days’ hunting 
in October (Corresp.iv. 318, &c.), but his time 
was passed between London and Windsor. 
Lady Bolingbroke’s letter in August is a 
playful reference to her being ‘ discarded’ by 
Oxford, not by Bolingbroke. Voltaire is re- 
sponsible for the story of the woman who 
said upon his taking office, ‘Seven thousand 

ineas a year, my girls, and all for us!’ 
( Works, 1819, &c. lvii. 273). Upon his dis- 
missal Bolingbroke retired to Bucklehury. 
His papers had been seized, and a pamphlet 
called‘ The Secret History of the White Staff,’ 
said to have been written by Defoe at Ox- 
ford’s instigation, endeavoured to show that 
Bolingbroke’shigh-handed policy wasleading 
him to the Jacobites, and that Oxford had 
done his best to resist. A pamphlet in 
answer has been attributed to Bolingbroke. 
The new parliament was controlled by the 
whigs. Bolingbroke, on the motion for an 
answer to the king’s speech, spoke against a 
passage reflecting upon the queen’s ministers 
(22 March). He was defeated by 66 to 33, 
and in the House of Commons an address 
prepared by Walpole announced that an 
attack was to be made upon the authors of 
the treaty. Bolingbroke showed himself at 
Drury Lane, and bespoke a play, but instantly 
set out for Dover. Thence (27 March) he 
wrote a letter to his friend, Lord Lansdowne 


(reprinted in Somers Tracts, vol. xiii.), and 
passed over to Calais in disguise. The letter, 
which was shown about, protested his inno- 
cence, but said that he knew of a design to 
‘pursue him to the scaffold’ Marlborough 
seems to have given him a hint to fly, though 
he denies, in the letter to Sir W. Wyndham, 
that he was moved by Marlborough’s < arti- 
fices.” He‘ knew him too well.’ Bolingbroke 
says in the same place that one motive was his 
hatred for Oxford, whom he would not consult 
even for their common defence. If he sup- 
posed Oxford to have inspired the ‘ Secret 
History,’ he might probably infer that his 
old colleague was ready to make peace by 
betraying him. Meanwhile a ‘committee of 
secrecy’ was appointed, and made its report, 
through Walpole, on 9 June. A motion for 
his impeachment was unanimously carried 
(10 June). An act of attainder, unless he 
should surrender by 10 Sept., was passed on 
18 Aug., and his name, with that of the Duke 
of Ormonde, was erased from the roll of peers 
on 14 Sept. (Parl. Hist. vii. 66, 148, 214). 

Bolingbroke was warmly received in 
France. His first step apparently was to 
tell the English ambassador, Lord Stair, that 
he intended to retire to an ‘obscure retreat,’ 
and would make no engagement with the 
Jacobites (Letters to Stair and Stanhope 
in Macxnieut, pp. 451-2). Berwick, how- 
ever, says (p. 225) that Bolingbroke saw him 
at once and declared his goodwill, to the 
Jacobite cause. He retired to Lyons and in 
July received. a messenger from the tories 
which determined him to have an interview 
with the Pretender at Commercy. He con- 
sented to be James’s secretary of state. His 
first letter in that capacity (STANHOPE, His- 
tory, vol. i. App.) is dated 23 July (12 July 
O.S.) The bill of attainder, by a reference 
to which he justifies himself in his letter to 
Wyndham, was not yet introduced, but his 
assailants had no doubt sufficiently indicated 
their intentions. 

Bolingbroke was now minister in a mock 
court, and found it hard, as Stair afterwards 
told the elder Horace Walpole (8 March 
1716), to ‘play his part with a grave enough 
face.’ It was full of Irish priests, whom he 
especially despised, and who heartly dis- 
liked him, and of refugees cherishing absurd 
illusions, and as ignorant of England as of 
Japan. His own account of his conduct is 
probably correct enough. He thought, he 
says, that the English people were inclining 
daily towards Jacobitism. He was, however, 
fully convinced that a rising would be im- 
practicable unless it were supported by the 
French. He hoped that Louis XIV, though 
not likely to intend a new war, might be 
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willing to give help, and be ultimately en- 
tangled, He applied to Torey for help, and 
warned the Pretender against an Irish friar, 
who professed to come from Ormonde to re- 
quest James to start at oncefor England, The 
Pretender received the warning graciously, 
and in return gave Bolingbroke a patent for 
an earldom. In spite of this, he was only 
prevented by the interference of the French 
ministry from acting at once upon the 
message. Bolingbroke, with Berwick’s ad- 
vice, then applied for help to Charles XII 
of Sweden, but without success. Meanwhile 
Ormonde [see under BuriER, JAMES, second 
Dvuxe or OrmonpzE] had been impeached, 
and fied to France at the beginning of Au- 
gust. The hopes which had been enter- 
tained from his influence in England were 
crushed. He occupied the same house with 
Bolingbroke at Paris. The death of Louis XIV 
on 1 Sept. (N.S.) was still more conclusive. 
Louis had induced his grandson, the king of 
Spain, to send money to the Jacobites, and 
some arms had been provided in French 
ships at Havre. The Duke of Orleans, now 
regent, was on good terms with Lord Stair, 
and resolved not to help the Jacobites. Bo- 
lingbroke had carried on some indirect in- 
trigues with him through Mme. de Tencin, 
who was associated with his favourite, Du 
Bois. Now, however, Sir George Byng 
entered the roads at Havre, and upon his 
request the arms were removed to the French 
magazines, and the regent promised that they 
should not be used against the English. 
Bolingbroke had protested against a rising 
without better prospects. The Pretender, 
however, had, without the knowledge of his 
ministers (BERWICK, p. 246), sent orders to 
the Earl of Mar for a rising in Scotland. 
The Pretender resolved to go to Scotland 
himself, and Bolingbroke was employed to 
draw up a declaration. Bolingbroke was 
careful to make promises of security for the 
church of England, and was intensely 
irritated when he found that the document 
had been edited by James’s priests and the 
assurances removed. Ormonde departed and 
made a futile attempt to land in the west of 
England. James started in October, but 
after many delays only reached Scotland in 
December 1715, after the rising had failed. 
Bolingbroke meanwhile stayed in Paris, and 
tried to carry on the plot. A woman named 
Olive Trant, with some congenial allies, had 
been in communication with Ormonde, who 
did not confide in Bolingbroke, and profess- 
ing to negotiate on his behalf with the re- 
gent. On Ormonde’s departure she applied to 
Bolingbroke, who, finding reasons to distrust 
her, applied directly to the regent, through 
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his minister, Huxelles, and threw over Mrs. 
Trant and her friends. The Pretender on 
leaving Scotland went to Paris, and sent 
Bolingbroke to request an interview with 
the regent, who, however, declined. The 
Pretender then said that he would go to 
Lorraine, and asked Bolingbroke when he 
could follow. Instead of going to Lorraine, 
however, the Pretender went to the ‘little 
house in the Bois de Boulogne’ occupied by 
Mrs. Trant and her friends, and there listened 
tocomplaintsagainst Bolingbroke. Ormonde, 
at the request of the Earl of Mar, repeated 
some phrases which Bolingbroke had when 
drunk applied to the Pretender. Next day 
Ormonde brought Bolingbroke notes dismiss- 
ing him from his office and ordering him to 
give up his papers. He gave up the papers, 
which would all go in ‘a letter-case of 
moderate size,’ and was glad to be free from 
the connection. When Mary of Modena sent 
a message to him hoping fora reconciliation, 
he replied, ‘May my arm rot off if I ever use 
pen or sword in their service again!’ (Coxz, 
Walpole, i. 200). Bolingbroke was of course 
accused of treachery, and his secretary wrote 
some letters in answer (printed in TInDAL’s 
Rapin, ii. 477; see full account of these 
transactions in the ‘ Letter to Sir W. Wynd- 
ham’). Berwick emphatically declares that 
Bolingbroke had done all that was possible 
for the cause (BERWICK, p. 282). 

Lord Stair sent an account of these pro- 
ceedings to Horace Walpole on 3 March 
1716. On 28 March Stanhope, the secretary 
of state, wrote to Stair, authorising him to 
sound Bolingbroke and to make him pro- 
mises of the king’s favour (letter in Macx- 
NIGHT, p. 495). He saw Bolingbroke ac- 
cordingly, who declared that he had aban- 
doned the Jacobite cause, and would do all 
he could to detach his friends from it. He 
added that he would never act as an in- 
former or reveal any secrets that had been 
entrusted to him. Soon afterwards Boling- 
broke’s father was created Viscount St. John, 
with remainder to his sons by a second wife. 
Lady Bolingbroke was interceding for her 
husband, and ‘found great favour’ from the 
king (Letters to Swift,5 Mayand4Aug.1716), 
In September Bolingbroke wrote a letter to 
Sir W. Wyndham exhorting him to abandon 
the Jacobites, and arranged that it should 
be submitted to the government before reach- 
ing his friend (see letters Coxx’s Walpole, ii. 
308, &c.) Bolingbroke afterwards declared 
that he had received promises of restoration 
from the king, though the precise terms do 
not appear. Nothing was done for him at 
present. He amused himself towards the 
end of 1716 by writing his ‘ Reflections upon 
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were meanwhile denouncing him as a spy 
and a traitor. He determined to clear him- 
self and do service to the English “govern- 
ment by writing an ‘ apologia,’ and in April 
1717 began the letter to Sir W. Wyndham, 
which is his most interesting autobiographi- 
cal document. It gives full details of his 
conduct as the Pretender’s minister, and 
appears to be a frank statement of his posi- 
tion. The letter, however, was not published 
till after Bolingbroke’s death. Macknight 
suggests that he wished before publishing 
to receive some more definite pledge. The 
letter, however, goes into details which 
might well be thought unfit for publication, 
and Bolingbroke seems always to have been 
singularly shy of publishing anything under 
his own name. For some time he was left 
in a painful state of suspense. In 1717 he 
had formed an intimacy with Marie Claire 
Deschamps de Marcilly, who had in 1695 
become the second wife of the Marquis de 
Villette, a cousin of Mme. de Maintenon. 
He died in 1707, and his widow was now 
forty-two (GRIMOARD, i. 145). She had a 
house in Paris and a family mansion at Mar- 
cilly, near Nogent-sur-Seine, where Boling- 
broke spent much time, amusing himself with 
hunting, and superintending buildings. Lady 
Bolingbroke died in November 1718, when 
Bucklebury went to the heirs of her sister. 
She had left nothing to Bolingbroke, and 
had probably been alienated by the accounts 
of his relations with Mme. de Villette. 
Arbuthnot mentions a rumour of Boling- 
broke’s marriage to Mme. de Villette in a 
letter to Swift of 11 Dec. 1718. Bolingbroke 
had some rivals, but the marriage ultimately 
took place at Aix-la-Chapelle in May 1720. 
His wife joined the church of England on 
the occasion. According to an anecdote told 
by Grimoard, Bolingbroke’s morals were not 
at once reformed, but he seems to have 
always lived on very affectionate terms with 
his second wife. Bolingbroke had invested 
some money in the Mississippi scheme, and 
sold some of the shares to buy, at the time 
of his marriage, a small estate near Orleans. 
His letters seem to imply, though the con- 
trary has been said, that his speculation 
was the reverse of profitable (7. ili. 63, 68). 
The estate was called La Source, from what 
Bolingbroke describes as ‘the biggest and 
clearest spring perhaps in Europe’ (to Swift, 
28 July 1721). He rebuilt the house and or- 
namented the grounds. A description given 
in Robert Plumer Ward’s novel, ‘De Vere’ 
(1827, ili. 186-200), applies to this, as is 
shown by the inscriptions quoted, not to a 
later house, as Lord Stanhope says. He here 


ance of Lévéque de Pouilly, and discussed the 
chronology of the bible. He formed also a 
friendship with Brook Taylor {q. v.], the 
eminent mathematician, who ‘stayed at La 
Source in 1720, and had himself a turn for 
philosophical discussion. Bolingbroke after- 
wards showed him much kindness (see Tay- 
LOR’s Contemplatio Philosophica, 1798). He 
was also visited here by Voltaire, who speaks 
with enthusiasm of his politeness, learning, 
and complete command of French. Boling- 
broke, moreover, and his wife appreciated the 
‘Henriade, then in: manuscript (Voltaire 
to Thiériot, 2 Jan. 1722). In 1722 Boling- 
broke met at Paris Lord Polwarth (March- 
mont Papers, ii. 187 .), who was on his way to 
the congress of Cambray, and complained of 
the delay in his pardon... Polwarth gave him 
a promise from Lord Carteret, who, as secre- 
tary of state, was then struggling in the 
cabinet against Walpole and Townshend. 
Bolingbroke, thus encouraged, applied to the 
king and to the other ministers. His pardon 
passed the great seal in May 1723. He went 
to London in June, and wrote to Townshend, 
thanking him warmly and sending acknow- 
ledgments to the king and the Duchess of 
Kendal [see ScHULENBURG, EHRENGARD M5- 
LUSINA von der]. They sent gracious mes- 
sages in return, though pointing out that 
his full restitution would depend upon par- 
liament. Bolingbroke now took the side 
of Walpole. He proposed to bring over 
some of his tory friends to Walpole’s sup- 
port (Coxs, ii. 264). Walpole warned him 
that such a scheme, if known, would he 
fatal to his hopes from a whig parliament. 
Bolingbroke returned to France, and there 
endeavoured in the winter to make him- 
self useful to the Walpoles. Horace Wal- 
pole was sent there to oppose Sir Luke 
Schaub, Carteret’s agent, in various in- 
trigues which followed the death of the 
regent (2 Dec. 1723). Bolingbroke gave in- 
formation as to the state of politics in France. 
He offered to use his’ influence with the 
Duke of Bourbon, the new prime minister, 
with whose friendship he had been ‘honoured 
these many years’ (to Harcourt, 28 Dec. 1728). 
Horace Waipole made use of Bolingbroke’s 
information, but was on his guard against 
allowing Bolingbroke to get the negotiation 
into his own hands (Horace Walpole’s letter 
in Coxn’s Lord Walpole, chap. vi., gives the 
fullest account of these transactions). Al- 
though Bolingbroke was thus prevented 
from establishing so strong a claim as he 
desired, he had made himself useful, and 
more might be expected from him, as Horace 
Walpole observes. Mme. de Villette had en- 
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trusted 50,0002. to Sir Matthew Decker [q. v.] 
New family arrangements upon the marriage 
of a daughter made it desirable to obtain 
the repayment of this money. Decker made 
difficulties, on the ground that, as she was 
now Bolingbroke’s wife, he might be respon- 
sible to parliament for the money. It was 
decided that she should go to England, with 
a recommendation from the Duke of Bour- 
bon, to get the matter settled. The ministers 
approved, and a present of 11,000/. to the 
Duchess of Kendal brought the business to a 
successful end. Lady Bolingbroke with this 
influence obtained also a promise of parlia- 
mentary action in the next session (Coxs, 
ii, 825-32, 344). An act was accordingly 
passed, though with some opposition, in 
1725 enabling Bolingbroke to inherit and ac- 
quire real estate, though still leaving him 
excluded from the House of Lords. Coxe 
states, on the authority of unpublished 
papers (Life of Lord Walpole, ch. vi.), that 
Walpole only agreed to the measure when 
‘threatened with dismission’ by the king 
and the duchess, and then compromised by 
refusing a complete restoration. Boling- 
broke therefore owed him no gratitude, and 
renewed his old enmity. 

Bolingbroke now settled at Dawley, near 
Uxbridge. He was within a moderate dis- 
tance of Pope’s villa at Twickenham, and 
soon became the object of Pope’s reverence 
and the inspirer of much of his poetry. 
Swift, during his visits to England in 1726 
and 1727,renewed his personal acquaintance 
with Bolingbroke. Voltaire when in Eng- 
land at this time had his letters directed to 
Bolingbroke’s house, and had some inter- 
course with him and his literary friends. 
It does not appear, however, that they 
really saw much of each other, and Boling- 
broke evidently suspected Voltaire’s sincerity 
(Cuurton Coins, Voltaire in England). 
Voltaire had talked of dedicating the 
‘ Henriade’ to Bolingbroke (GRimoARD, iii. 
269, 274), and, as Bolingbroke thought, tried 
to make a ‘dupe’ of him by ‘verbiage.’ After- 
wards, however, Voltaire dedicated to him 
the ‘Brutus’ (first played in December 
1730), in language hardly warmer than that 
of the early letter to Thiériot. Bolingbroke 
acted the part of country gentleman and 
farmer with great spirit, and had his hall 
painted with rakes and spades, says Pope 
(to Swift, 28 June 1728), ‘to countenance 
his calling it a farm.’ 

Meanwhile he was again taking an im- 
portant though obscure part in polities. 
Pulteney’s formal rupture with Walpole 
took place in the spring of 1726 [see under 
PULTENEY, WILLIAM, Ear. oF Baral, and 


he was ready to accept the alliance of Boling- 
broke and Bolingbroke’s disciple, Wyndham. 
The first indication was the appearance of the 
‘Craftsman ’ in December 1726. Bolingbroke 
contributed in the beginning of 1726-7 three 
papers, by an ‘ Occasional Writer,’ bitterly 
attacking the Walpoles. He proposed to 
Swift to follow up the discussion (to Swift, 
18 May and August 1727). He made a 
more dangerous move by sending a paper 
through the Duchess of Kendal to the king. 
The king handed it to Walpole, who there- 
upon insisted, for fear of being charged with 
keeping the thing to himself, that Boling- 
broke should be admitted to an audience. 
The audience was granted; but the king 
only laughed, and told Walpole that Boling- 
broke had merely talked dagatelles. Wal- 
pole, however, was greatly alarmed, thinking 
that in time the duchess’s influence would 
be irresistible (Coxn, ii. 344, 571). The 
king’s death (9 June 1727) put an end to 
these intrigues; and Bolingbroke remained 
at Dawley, amusing himself with farming 
and: in the literary warfare of Pope, whose 
‘Dunciad’ appeared at this time. At the 
end of 1728 he again attacked the foreign 
policy of the government in the ‘Crafts- 
man. His letters, signed ‘John Trot,’ 
brought him into conflict with Bishop 
Hoadly, and with a writer in the ‘London 
Journal’ who signed himself ‘ Publicola,’ 
and was supposed to be Walpole. The illness 
of his wife took him to Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1729. He returned to Dawley in October, 
while she remained abroad till the end of 
1730. Bolingbroke now made it his great end 
to bring about a combination between the 
opposition whigs who followed Pulteney 
and the tories led by his old pupil, Sir W. 
Wyndham. His knowledge of foreign poli- 
tics enabled him to speak with authority 
upon the complicated series of transactions 
which Walpole and his brother were carry- 
ing on, and upon which he could write dig- 
nified letters in the ‘Craftsman.’ His lead- 
ing principle was that whatever the Walpoles 
did was wicked, corrupt, and blundering. He 
sent his private secretary, Brinsden, to Dun- 
kirk to examine the state of the fortifications. 
Sir W. Wyndham made a motion in the 
house upon the subject, and asserted that 
the demolition was not properly enforced. 
Bolingbroke was bitterly denounced by Wal- 
pole and Pelham, who, according to Horace 
Walpole (Coxs, ii. 669), roused the warmest 
indignation against their enemy in the 
house. After the session Bolingbroke began 
a series of letters in the ‘Craftsman’ called 
‘Remarks on the History of England, by 
Humphry Oldcastle.’ Chesterfield recom- 
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mended his son to ‘transcribe, imitate, emu- 
late’ them, although the style scarcely re- 
deems the poverty of the subjects. The 
last letter (22 May 1731) was a defence of 
Pulteney and himself, which provoked ‘ Re- 
marks on the “Craftsman’s” Vindication,’ 
- inspired, if not written, by Walpole. Pul- 
_teney’s reply to the ‘ Remarks’ caused his 
dismissal from the privy council, while 
Bolingbroke retorted in a ‘Final Answer’ 
of some biographical interest. 

Bolingbroke was now writing the philo- 
sophical fragments which were partly ver- 
sified in Pope’s‘ Essay on Man.’ Wyndham 
still represented his opinions in the House 
of Commons, especially by attacks upon the 
standing army, and by speeches in favour of 
the Pension Bill, first introduced by Sandys 
in 1730, This bill, disqualifying holders of 
pensions for the House of Commons, was so 
far popular that Walpole allowed it to pass 
more than once, and caused it to be rejected 
by the House of Lords. Bolingbroke fre- 
quently insists upon the topics upon which 
whigs and Jacobites could agree in opposing 
the government. The political world, how- 
ever, was comparatively quiet until the 
great storm of Walpole’s Excise Bill again 
roused the hopes of the opposition in 1733. 
Wyndham’s speeches in the house were in- 
spired by Bolingbroke, and regarded as the 
most powerful on the opposition side. The 
subsequent dismissal by Walpole of Chester- 
field and other suspected traitors strength- 
ened the ranks of the opposition by fresh 
whig deserters. Bolingbroke carried on the 
assault by a fresh series of letters in the 
‘Craftsman’ called ‘A Dissertation on Par- 
ties,’ which were collected, with a bitter de- 
dication to Walpole. They have often been 
considered as the ablest of his writings. In 
the session of 1734 he suggested an attack 
upon the Septennial Act. The whigs in 
opposition had some delicacy in proposing to 
repeal a measure for which their own party 
had been responsible. Bolingbroke, however, 
and the tories prevailed, and a motion for 
the repeal was proposed on 13 March. 
Wyndham, in his speech, drew a fancy por- 
trait of Walpole, to which Walpole replied 
by describing a traitor who spat venom 
through the mouths of his dupes. The mo- 
tion was rejected by 247 to 184, and the 
whigs in opposition appear to have been dis- 
gusted with Bolingbroke. Walpole had a 
“majority in the new parliament, which met 
in January 1735, and Bolingbroke suddenly 
gave up the game, thoroughly discouraged. 
Some speculation has been wasted upon his 
precise motives. His letters to Wynd- 
ham at the time (Coxg, ii. 333, &c.) give 
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vague generalities. In a letter written in 
1789 he tells Wyndham that Pulteney 
thought that his presence in England was 
hurtful (Coxs, iii. 523; see also Marchmont 
Papers, ii. 179, and iii. 350). It is probable 
enough that the opposition whigs felt that 
the suspicions of his influence in the back- 
ground made them unpopular. An intima- 
tion to this effect would be specially annoy- 
ing’to a proud and sensitive man, who, after 
struggling for years to form an alliance 
with the whigs, was now told that he was 
in their way. There were no immediate 
prospects of victory, and his restoration to 
the House of Lords was obviously impossible. 
Pulteney told Swift (22 Nov. 1735) that the 
cause of Bolingbroke’s retreat was want of 
money. He would not be able to return, 
said Pulteney, till the death of his father, 
who was still ‘very hale,’ brought him the 
family estates. Bolingbroke was always ex- 
travagant, and was certainly embarrassed at 
this time. He was always impulsive and 
given to hasty decisions; and there seems to 
be no cause for supposing, as Coxe suggests, 
that Walpole had discovered intrigues with 
foreign ministers. It is of course impos- 
sible to estimate the importance of Boling- 
broke’s influence during the preceding period, 
Hervey (Memoirs, ii. 86) observes that the 
quiet of thenext session (1736) wasdue in part 
to his departure. His writings in the ‘ Crafts- 
man’ were the most brilliant pieces of jour- 
nalism between the time of the ‘ Examiner’ 
and Junius. His policy, however, was on 
the whole a failure, and the attempt to 
unite irreconcilable elements led to a final 
collapse. 

Bolingbroke now retired to Chanteloup 
in Touraine, afterwards occupied by the 
Duc de Choiseul. He endeavoured to dis- 
pose of Dawley, which was ultimately sold, 
after long negotiations, in 1739. Pope tells 
Swift (17 May 1739) that 26,000/. was paid 
for it. From 1736 Bolingbroke writes from 
Argeville (Addit. MS. 34196), a chateau 
on the Seine between Fontainebleau and 
Montereau. Bolingbroke, says Pope in the 
same letter, was still hunting twice a week, 
and had the whole forest of Fontainebleau 
athiscommand. One of his wife’s daughters 
was married to the Baron deVolore, governor 
of Fontainebleau, and her otherdaughter was 
abbess of the convent of Notre-Dame at 
Sens (Rémusat, i. 408). Lady Bolingbroke 
spent part of her time at this convent, and 
Bolingbroke was allowed to occupy a pavilion 
in a garden belonging to it, where he could 
pursue his studies (Marchmont Papers, ii. 
285). He wrote essays upon history and 
the‘ Uses of Retirement’ in the form of letters 
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to friends,and contemplated a history of the 
reign of Queen Anne, to which Swift and 
Pope make frequent references, He had 
been discussing this project for years (see 
letter to Swift, 19 Nov. 1729), and in 1736 
was asking Wyndham to apply to the Duchess 
of Marlborough for information about her 
husband’s campaigns (Coxn, ii. 337). The 
only fragment executed is apparently repre- 
sented by the ‘Highth Letter on the Study of 
History.’ In 1788 he visited England upon 
the Dawley business. He was introduced 
to Frederick, prince of Wales, who was now 
the centre of the opposition party. Boling- 
broke had apparently no concern in the 
quarrel between the prince and his father in 
1737 (2b. ii. 494), but he now wished to re- 
commend himself to the new combination. 
The result was ‘The Patriot King,’ dated 
December 1738. It is his most elaborate 
piece of rhetoric; and Chesterfield declares 
that till he read it he did not know ‘the 
extent and power of the English language’ 
( Works, 1845, i. 8376). An essay previously 
written upon the ‘Spirit of Patriotism,’ and 
afterwards addressed to Lyttelton, forms an 
introduction, and a paper on ‘The State of 
Parties at the Accession of George I’ is an 
appendix, added at Lyttelton’s suggestion. 
The manuscripts were intrusted to Pope, 
with whom Bolingbroke was staying at the 
time, but not published. 

Bolingbroke returned to France in the 
spring of 1739, He had now ceased to have 
any real influence in politics. He continued 
to write to Sir W. Wyndham, and expressed 
the gloomiest views of English affairs in 
general. The death of Wyndham (17 June 
1740) deprived him of his most attached 
friend. Letters to him upon this occasion 
from Pope and Lyttelton (printed in Mac- 
KNIGHT, pp. 643-9) indicate the great im- 

ortance attributed to the loss. Boling- 

roke now adopted Hugh Hume [q. v.], who 
in February had become third Earl of March- 
mont, as the successor to his confidence, and 
said that he would address to him all the 
philosophical and historical papers, the his- 
torical part of which had been intended for 
Wyndham. He was at this time revising 
the papers addressed to Pope (Marchmont 
Papers, ii. 213), and Chesterfield, who saw 
him in France in 1741, says that he would 
talk nothing but metaphysics (CHESTER- 
FIELD, v. 443). A close correspondence fol- 
lowed with Marchmont, in which Boling- 
broke wrote fully and vigorously upon the 
last struggle with Walpole. In April 1742 
Bolingbroke inherited the house at Battersea 
upon the death of his father, Lord St. John. 
He visited London, but found that the fall 
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of Walpole had made no opening for his 
activity. He retired again to Argeville, and 
left his house at Battersea to Marchmont 
(Marchmont Papers, ii. 280). In 1743 he 
wasagain inEngland. Pope had now fallen 
under the influence of Warburton. He had 
in the previous year shown Bolingbroke’s 
letters on the ‘ Study of History,’ containing 
remarks on Jewish chronology, to Warbur- 
ton, and innocently assured his friend that 
Bolingbroke would be glad to receive a 
candid criticism. Warburton wrote some 
remarks on the spot, which Pope sent to 
Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke’s wrath was 
roused, and he made some very disagreeable 
remarks upon his critic. Pope, however, 
now introduced the two, and they all dined 
together at the house of Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield. A sharp altercation fol- 
lowed, which led to later quarrels (see end 
of Warburton’s fourth letter on Boling- 
broke’s philosophy ; the end of Bolingbroke’s 
fourth ‘ Philosophical Essay ;’ and RUFFHEAD, 
Pope, p. 220). Bolingbroke was again at 
Argeville in June 1743, and went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle for his own and his wife’s health 
in August. Thence he resolved to return 
to England and settle at Battersea with his 
friend Marchmont. He was present at Pope’s 
death (80 May 1744), and much affected. 
His discovery that Pope had had a question- 
able transaction with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and afterwards that he had secretly 
printed fifteen hundred copies of the ‘ Patriot 
King’ [see under Porn, ALEXANDER], roused 
Bolingbroke’s indignation, and he com- 
plained bitterly to Marchmont (22 Oct. 
1744), <A bitter controversy followed a 
little later. Bolingbroke made up his mind 
to publish a correct edition of the ‘ Patriot 
King,’ some of the copies printed by Pope 
being in circulation. David Mallet \a- v.], 
who was known to him as a dependent of 
the Prince of Wales and Lyttelton, edited 
the book, and was said to be author of the 
preface. In this an attack was made upon 
Pope for his breach of faith. Warburton 
retorted in a letter to the ‘Editor of the 
Letters on Patriotism,’ &c., and Bolingbroke 
replied in, or inspired, a ‘ Familiar Epistle to 
the most impudent man living” A final 
reply of unknown authorship was made in 
‘ A Letter to the Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, 
occasioned by his treatment of a deceased 
friend’ (see Watson, Life of Warburton, p. 
366, for Mallet’s denial of his authorship of 
the ‘ Familiar Epistle’). Bolingbroke’s con- 
duct appears to have been generally con- 
demned, Chesterfield told him that he had 
now succeeded in uniting whigs, tories, trim- 
mers, and Jacobites against himself (March- 
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mont Papers, ii. 380; see also H. Walpole 
to Mann, Correspondence, ii. 158-60). 
Meanwhile Bolingbroke continued to live 
at Battersea. He was visited by his politi- 
cal friends, and kept up his correspondence 
with Marchmont. He speaks of political af- 
fairs in a tone of despondency, and had 
little influence, though still under suspicion. 


Chesterfield, who admired him warmly, de- 


fended Marchmont, of whom the king had 
complained for intimacy with Bolingbroke; 
and told the king that he frequently himself 
talked with Bolingbroke to profit by his 
knowledge of foreign affairs. Bolingbroke’s 
last political writing was an unfinished 
paper on the ‘Present State of the Nation,’ 
written apparently in 1749. His own health 
was breaking, and his wife obviously sink- 
ing. She died on 18 March 1750, and was 
buried at Batterseaonthe 22nd. He ‘ acted 
grief,’ says Horace Walpole spitefully, ‘ flung 
himself upon her bed, and asked if she could 
forgive him’ (to Mann, Correspondence, ii. 202). 
The grief was certainly genuine. Boling- 
broke’s warm affection for his wife is the most 
amiable trait in his private character. As 
Walpole says in the same letter, she was 
greatly admired for wit, and reports of her 
talk in Marchmont’s diary show especially 
that her familiarity with French society 
enabled her to take an effective part in con- 
versations upon foreign politics. Her death 
involved him in a lawsuit about her pro- 
perty in France which outlasted his life. 
His marriage was denied by some of his 
wife’s relations. Ultimately the case was 
decided in his favour in March 1752. He 


made his will on 22 Nov. 1750, leaving 


legacies to his servants, and all his works, 
published and unpublished, to Mallet. He 
died of a cancer in the face on 12 Dec. 1751. 
Chesterfield saw him shortly before his 
death, and reports his saying, ‘God, who had 
placed me here, will do what he pleases 
with me hereafter; and he knows best what 
to do. May he bless you!’ (see CHESTER- 
FIELD, ii. 448, iii, 432, iv. 1). There were 
also edifying reports of his refusing to 
see the clergyman, and occasionally falling 
into a rage. } 
Bolingbroke was buried by the side of his 
wife in the family vault at Battersea on 18 Dec. 
There is a monument with medallion busts of 
himself and wife, by Roubiliac, in the parish 
church, with inscriptions composed by him- 
self, The greater part of the manor-house 
was demolished in 1778. Bolingbroke’s 
father had married a second wife, Angelica 
Magdalene, daughter of G. Pittesary, and 
left by her four children: Henrietta, who 
became Lady Luxborough [see Knicur, 
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Hengigtta]; Bolingbroke wrote  affec- 
tionate letters to her for many years (Addit, 
MS. 34196) ; George, to whom Bolingbroke, 
when in power, was very kind, and who 
died at Venice in January 1715-16; John, 
who became Viscount St. John, on his father’s 
death, and who died in 1749; and Hollis, 
who died unmarried in October 1788, John’s 
son Frederick (1734-1787) became second 
Viscount Bolingbroke upon the death of his 
uncle, 

An engraving from a portrait by Thomas 
Murray (1663-1734) [q. v.] is prefixed to his 
works. A portrait, by Hyacinthe Rigaud, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery; a third 
was painted by Kneller. 

Bolingbroke’s most undeniable excellence 
was in the art of oratory. Swift says (Be- 
haviour of the Last Ministry) that men of all 
parties assured him that, as a speaker, Boling- 
broke had never been equalled; and the tradi- 
tion survived to the days of the younger Pitt. 
Pitt is reported to have said that he would 
rather have recovered one of those speeches 
than the best compositions of antiquity. 
It has often been remarked that his writ- 
ings are substantially orations. Their style 
has been greatly admired. Chesterfield calls 
the style ‘infinitely superior to any one’s’ 

Works, i. 376, ii. 78, 109, 117). Chatham 
pees i. 109) advises his nephew to 
get Bolingbroke by heart, for the inimitable 
beauty of his style as well as for the matter. 
The style, however, does not prevent them 
from being now exceedingly tiresome, except 
to persons of refined tastes. The causes are 
plain. His political theories are the out- 
come not of real thought, but of the necessi- 
ties of his political relations. He was in a 
false position through life. A profligate 
and a freethinker, he had to serve the most 
respectable of queens and to lead the high- 
church party. He was forced by political 
necessities to take up with the Pretender, 
whom he cordially despised, and afterwards 
repudiated: Having given up the Jacobites, 
he denounced ‘high-flying’ principles in the 
spirit of Locke and the whigs of 1688. As 
he wished to combine whigs and tories, he 
insists that the old party distinctions had 
become obsolete—a theory for which indeed 
there was much to be said in the days of 
Walpole. He attacks Walpole for his noto- 
rious corruption, and accepts the whig objec- 
tions to standing armies and placemen. Asa 
typical aristocrat by temper, he traces one 
main cause of the corruption to the ‘ monied 
men ’as opposed to the landed classes, and 
denounces the stockjobbers and the bankers 
who were Walpole’s main support. This 
position leads him to attack the whole 
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system of party government which was 
elaborated during his time and resulted in 
the subordination of the royal authority to 
the parliamentary combinations. His ideal 
is therefore the king who will ‘begin to 
govern as soon as he begins to reign’ (Idea 
of a Patriot King). The king is to be power- 
ful enough to override parties, and yet to 
derive strength like Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he specially admires, from representing the 
true rule of the people. In other words, 
Bolingbroke advocates a kind of democratic 
toryism, and may be understood as antici- 
pating Disraeli’s attacks upon the ‘ Venetian 
aristocracy.’ Disraeli claims Bolingbroke and 
Wyndham as representatives of the true poli- 
tical creed in ‘Sybil’ (bk. iv. chap. 14). His 
theories, however, had to be adapted to the 
circumstances of the day ; and he was forced 
to see his ideal ruler in Frederick, prince of 
Wales. He emits brilliant flashes of per- 
ception rather than any steady light, and 
fails in the attempt to combine philosophi- 
cal tone with personal ends. His dignified 
style, his familiarity with foreign politics, 
and with history especially as regarded by a 
diplomatist mainly interested in the balance 
of power, impressed his contemporaries. 
But his dignity prevents him from rivalling 
Swift’s hard hitting, on the one hand, while 
his philosophy is too thin on the other to 
bear a comparison with Burke, His philo- 
sophical writings are still less satisfactory. 
He began to study such topics, as he says in 
the letter to Pouilly, when he was past forty, 
and waschiefly anxious to display hisrhetoric. 
His favourite topic is a supposed alliance 
between divines and atheists; and, in order 
to attack both, he adopts a very flimsy de- 
ism. He hates the divines the worse of the 
two, and especially such metaphysicians as 
Leibnitz and Clarke, whom he assails with 
weapons taken from Locke and with strong 
language of his own. He made many at- 
tacks upon the chronology and history of the 
Old Testament, but without much origi- 
nality. His tendency is best represented 
by Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ which, though often 
brilliant, has never passed for logical. Boling- 
broke seems to have been singularly sensi- 
tive to criticism, and often lost his temper 
in controversy. Mr. Churton Collins gives 
reasons for thinking that he had much in- 
fluence upon Voltaire. The personal con- 
nection, however, seems to have been slight ; 
and Voltaire had studied more thoroughly 
the writers from whom Bolingbroke drew. 
The concidences, therefore, may be sus- 
ceptible of a different explanation. Bo- 
lingbroke’s philosophical works were pub- 
lished after the deist controversy in Eng- 
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land had lost much of its novelty. They 
wereattacked by Warburton, Robert Clayton 
(1695-1758) [q. v.], James Hervey (1714- 
1758) [q. v.],.and John Leland (1691-1766) 
[q. v.]; and Voltaire wrote a short pamphlet 
in defence of the ‘ Letters on History,’‘ Défense 
de Milord Bolingbroke, parle docteur Good- 
natured Wellwisher, chapelain du Comte de 
Chesterfield, which was also published in 
English. It is given in the section ‘ Philo- 
sophie’ in Voltaire’s works, where it follows 
‘Un Examen important de Lord Boling- 
broke.’ Bolingbroke’s name is here merely 
used as a convenient mask for one of Vol- 
taire’s characteristic essays. Bolingbroke’s 
works excited only a momentary attention, 
and are too fragmentary and discursive to be 
of much value. Burke’s ‘ Vindication of 
Natural Society,’ another essay in imitation 
of Bolingbroke, but intended to expose his 
principles, is an interesting illustration of 
the positions of both thinkers. 

Bolingbroke’s works are: 1. § Letter to 
the Examiner’ (1710); reprinted in ‘ Somers 
Tracts’ (1815), vol. xiii. 2. ’The Con- 
siderations upon the Secret History of the 
White Staff’ (1714); and 3. ‘The Repre- 
sentation of the Lord Viscount Boling- 
broke,’ 1715 (reprinted in ‘Somers Tracts,’ 
vol. xiii.), have been conjecturally attri- 
buted to him. The following have been re- 
printed from the ‘Craftsman:’ (1) ‘The 
Occasional Writer ’ (three numbers), 1727 ; 
(2) ‘Remarks on the History of England, 
from the Minutes of Humphry Oldcastle’ 
(5 Sept. 1780 to 22 May 1731, in the ‘ Crafts- 
man’) ; (3) ‘The Freeholder’s Political Cate- 
chism, 1733 (reprinted at the time and in 
‘Collection’ of 1748, but not in works); 
(4) ‘A Dissertation upon Parties’ (27 Oct. 
1788 to 21 Dec. 1734, in ‘ Craftsman’) ; re- 
printed in 1735; 11th ed. 1786. In the 
‘Craftsman’ appeared also an ‘ Answer to the 
“London Journal” of 28 Dec. 1728; ‘ An- 
swer to the Defence of the Enquiry,’ &c.; 
‘Final Answer to the Remarks on the 
“ Craftsman’s” Vindication;’ and the ‘ First 
Vision of Camilick.’ These are reprinted 
(except the ‘Catechism ’) in his ‘ Works.’ A 
‘Collection of Political Tracts by the Author 
of the Dissertation on Parties,’ 1748, includes 
the ‘ Occasional Writer,’ various papers from 
the ‘Craftsman,’ and the ‘ The Case of Dun- 
kirk considered,’ not in the collected works. 
It was reprinted by Cadell in 1788. The 
‘Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism,’ ‘The 
Idea of a Patriot King,’ and the essay ‘On 
the State of Parties at the Accession of 
George I’ were published (see above) in 
1749. 

The ‘Letters on the Study and Use of 
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History,’ the first dated Chanteloup in Tou- 
raine, 6 Noy. 1735, were privately printed 
before Bolingbroke’s death ; but first pub- 
lished by Mallet in 1752, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
with ‘Plan fora General History,’‘True Use of 
Retirement and Study,’ and ‘ Reflectionsupon 
Exile.’ In 1752 was also published ‘Reflec- 
tions concerning Innate Moral Principles’ 
(not included in his ‘ Works’), in French 
and English, said to have been written for 
the ‘Entresol ’Club, founded by Alari, of 
which there is an account in Grimoard, iii. 
451, &. In 1753‘ Letter toSir W. Wynd- 
ham,’ the ‘ Reflections on the State of the 
Nation,’ and the ‘Introductory Letter to 
Pope’ were published by Mallet, Finally, 
in 1754, Mallet published the collected 
works, in 5 vols. 4to ; which add ‘ Substance 
of some Letters written originally in French 
about 1720, to M. de Pouilly;’ ‘A Letter 
occasioned by one of Archishop Tillotson’s 
Sermons;’ ‘[Four] Essays addressed to 
Alexander Pope, ‘ Fragments or Minutes of 
Essays,’ &c., which, according to Mallet, were 
sent to Pope as written. This edition was 
‘the gun charged against Christianity’ of 
Dr. Johnson’s famous comment. Another 
quarto edition was published in 1778, and 
an octavo edition in 8 vols. 8vo, in 1809, 
with the ‘ Life’ by Goldsmith prefixed. 


[A contemporary Life and History of Boling- 
broke appeared in 1762, anda Life by Goldsmith 
in1770. Other contemporary memoirs appeared 
about 1740 andin1754. A short life is prefixed 
to the editions of his Works, The first life worth 
notice, by George Wingrove Cooke [q. v.], pub- 
lished in 1835,issuperficial. A Life by Thomas 
Macknight (1863) shows more research, though 
not always accurate. Mr. John Churton Collins’s 
Bolingbroke, a Historical Study (with Voltaire 
in 1886), gives a spirited summary and criticism. 
Life by Thomas Harrop (1884), and Dr. Moritz 
Brosch’s Lord Bolingbroke und die Whigs und 
Tories seiner Zeit (1883), add little. Mr. Arthur 
Hassall’s Bolingbroke (1889), in the Statesman 
Series, Dr. Gottfried Koch’s short notice, ‘ Bol- 
ingbroke’s politische Ansichten und die Squire- 
archei’ (1890), and Walter Sichel’s ‘ Bolingbroke 
and his Times’ (1901-2) may also be noticed. 
Rémusat’s L’Angleterre au Dix-huitiéme Siécle, 
i. 111-452, givesa fairsummary of his career, and 
his philosophical position is outlined in Carran’s 
La Philosophie Religieuse en Angleterre depuis 
Locke, 1888, pp. 64-91. The original authorities 
are chiefly for the last four years of Queen Anne, 
Bolingbroke’s Letters and Correspondence, by G. 
Parke, 1798, containing papers saved by hissecre- 
tary, Thomas Hare, at the time of Queen Anne’s 
death ; Swift’s Journal to Stella, Memoirs relating 
to the Charge in the year 1710, Inquiry into the 
Behaviour of the Queen’s Last Ministry, Four Last 
Years and Correspondence; Torcy’s Memoirs 
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(quoted from Petitot’s Collection, vol. Lxviii.); 
The Report of the Committee of Secrecy (printed 
in appendix to Parl, Hist. vol.vii.) Macpherson’s 
Original Papers; Lockhart Papers (1817) ; 
Stuart Papers, at Windsor, from which extracts 
are printed in the appendices to the first two 
volumes of Stanhope’s History ; and Mackintosh’s 
Collections, now in the British Museum, from 
which extracts were given in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for October 1835, are the chief authorities 
as to the early Jacobite intrigues. Berwick’s 
Memoirs (Petitot Collection, vol. lxvi.) and the 
Letter to Sir W. Wyndham give the best account 
of the first period in France. The Lettres 
Historiques, Politiques, Philosophiques, et Par- 
ticuliéres, &¢., 3 vols. 8vo, 1808, with introduc- 
tion by Grimoard, contains translations of let- 
ters published elsewhere, with some new letters 
to the Abbé Alari, a friend of Bolingbroke, and 
Mme. de Villette, and to Mme. de Ferriol, from 
1717 to 1736. Grimoard’s introduction adds a 
few facts. For the later history, the correspon- 
denee published in the second volume of Coxe’s 
Walpole (quoted from the quarto edition of 
1798) is of chief importance. It includes Boling- 
broke’s Letters to Wyndham from the Egremont 
Papers. The correspondence of Swift and Pope 
contains many letters from Bolingbroke, and 
much incidental information. The Marchmont 
Papers, edited by Sir G. Rose, contain many 
letters from Bolingbroke during his last years, 
in vol. ii., and some accounts of him in March- 
mont’s Diary, in vol. i. Phillimore’s Life of 
Lyttelton and Chesterfield’s Works add some 
letters and notices. In the 9th App. to the 
14th Rep. of the Hist. MSS. Comm. pp. 465-7, 
470-2, 515, are some interesting remarks by 
Speaker Onslow upon Bolingbroke’s relations to 
George I, the Duchess of Kendal, and Walpole. 
See also Spence’s Anecdotes; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes; Schlosser’s Hist. of the Eighteenth 
Century; Stephen’s Religious Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century; Watson’s Life of Warbur- 
ton, and Walpole’s Letters. ] L.S. 


ST. JOHN, HORACE STEBBING 
ROSCOE (1832-1888), journalist, youngest 
son of James Augustus St. John [q. v.], was 
born in Normandy in 18382. and educated 
under his father. He began his journalistic 
career as a boy, and while ‘in a round 
jacket and turn-down collar’ wrote a lead- 
ing article for the ‘Sunday Times.’ With 
his brothers Bayle and Perey Bolingbroke 
St. John, both of whom are separately 
noticed, he edited in 1854 ‘ Utopia: a poli- 
tical, literary, and industrial journal,’ which 
only ran to six numbers. For many years 
he was a leader-writer on political topics on 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and frequently acted 
as special correspondent of the ‘Times,’ the 
‘Standard,’ and other newspapers. During 
1862 and 1863 he was a contributor to the 
‘Atheneum,’ to the ‘Seven Days’ Journal,’ 
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and to the ‘Leader. Falling into pecu- 
niary difficulties, he was, on his own peti- 
tion, made a bankrupt on 9 Jan. 1862, and 
received a conditional order of discharge on 
11 April 1862. He died at 49 Sydenham 
Place, Anerley, Surrey, on 29 Feb. 1888. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A Life of 

Christopher Columbus,’ 1850. 2. ‘ History 
of the British Conquests in India,’ 1852, 
2 vols. 38. ‘The Indian Archipelago: its 
History and Present State,’ 1853, 2 vols. 
_ His wife, a daughter of Thomas Roscoe 
[q. v.], was author of: 1. ‘ Audubon the Na- 
turalist in the New World: his Adventures 
and Discoveries,’ 1856; new edit., revised, 
Boston, 1856. 2. ‘Englishwomen and the 
Age,’ 1860. 3. ‘Masaniello of Naples: the 
Record of a Nine Days’ Revolution,’ 1865. 
4, ‘The Court of Anna Carafa: an historical 
narrative,’ 1872. 

[Allibone’s Dictionary, 1871, ii. 918; Athe- 
neum, 10 March 1888, p. 310; Times, 8 March 
1888, p. 7; Sala’s Life and Adventures, i. 397- 
398.] G. O..B. 


ST. JOHN, JAMES AUGUSTUS 
(1801-1875), author and traveller, was born 
in Carmarthenshire on 24 Sept. 1801. When 
he was seven his father died, and in his educa- 
tion at the village school he was assisted by 
the local clergyman, who taught him classics 
and modern languages. When sixteen he 
came to London, and immediately afterwards 
joined the staff of a Plymouth radical news- 
paper; and on the publication of the ‘ Ori- 
ental Herald,’ by James Silk Buckingham 
[q.v.], in 1824, he was appointed assistant 
editor. In partnership with David Lester 
Richardson [q. v.], he started the ‘Weekly 
Review’ in 1827. The paper appeared for 
three years, and was then sold and became 
the ‘ Court Journal.’ 

Meanwhile St. John removed with his 
family to Caen. His life there, and the fre- 
quent excursions he made in the provinces, 
form the basis of his ‘Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Normandy’ contributed in 1826 
to ‘Constable’s Miscellany.’ In 1830-1 he 
was in Paris, and subsequently in Switzer- 
land. Leaving his family behind him at 
Lausanne, he set out in 1832 to Egypt, and 
travelled there and in Nubia, mostly on foot. 
The record of this journey was published in 
two volumes in 1834, under the title of 
‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali” He returned 
through Italy in 1834, and the European 
portions of this tour form the subject of 
‘ There and back again in search of Beauty’ 
(2 vols. London, 1853). He then returned 
with his family to London. The events of 
1848 called him to Paris, Subsequently he 
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wrote forcible letters in the liberal interest 
under the signature of ‘Greville Brook’ in 
the ‘Sunday Times,’ and supplied political 
leaders for many years to the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph.’ In 1868 he brought out an elabo- 
rate ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh’ (2 vols. 
1868, 1 vol. 1869), in which he embodied 
some researches previously made at Madrid 
and Simancas. In his last years he became 
blind. He died in London in September 
1875. He had married in 1819 Eliza Agar 
Hansard, and by her had had a large family. 
Three of his sons—Percy Bolingbroke, Bayle, 
and Horace Stebbing Roscoe—are noticed 
separately. 

St. John’s works were of a varied character. 
In addition to those mentioned above, he 
wrote: 1. ‘Anatomy of Society,’ London, 
1831. 2. ‘Lives of Celebrated Travellers,’ 
8 vols. London, 18381. 5. ‘Margaret Ra- 
venscroft,’ a novel, 3 vols. London, 1835. 
4, ‘ Tales of the Ramad’han,’ 3 vols. London, 
1835. 5. ‘Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece,’ 3 vols. London, 1842. 6. ‘Sir 
Cosmo Digby: a Tale of the Monmouthshire 
Riots,’ 3 vols. London, 1843, 7. ‘Egypt and 
Nubia,’ London, 1845. 8. ‘Views in the 
Eastern Archipelago’ (descriptions accom- 
panying), London, 1847. 9. ‘ Oriental 
Album ’ (descriptions accompanying), Lon- 
don, 1848. 10.‘Isis, an Egyptian Pilgrimage,’ 
2 vols. London, 1853. 11. ‘ Philosophy at the 
Foot of the Cross,’ London, 1854, 12. ‘Ne- 
mesis of Power,’ London, 1854. 13. ‘Preach- 
ing of Christ,’ London, 1856. 14. ‘ Ring 
and the Veil,’ a novel, 3 vols. London, 1856. 
15. ‘Louis Napoleon,’ a biography, London, 
1857. 16. ‘Education of the People,’ Lon- 
don, 1858. 17. ‘History of the Four Con- 
quests of England,’ 2 vols. London, 1862. 
18. ‘ Weighed in the Balance,’ a novel, 8 vols. 
London, 1864. He also edited: ‘ Master- 
pieces of English Prose Literature,’ 6 vols. 
London, 1836-8 ; ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Lon- 
don, 1838; John Locke’s ‘ Works,’ London, 
1843 and 1854; Milton’s ‘Prose Works,’ 
London, 1848. 


{Men of the Time; Sala’s Life and Adven- 
tures, i, 397; autobiographical information in 
his own Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. R.M. 


SAINT-JOHN, JOHN pz (d. 1302), lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine, was the son of Robert 
de Saint-John and his wife Agnes, daughter 
of William de Cantelupe. His grandfather, 
William de Saint-John, was the son of 
Adam de Port [q.v.], by his marriage with 
Mabel, the granddaughter and heiress of 
Roger de Saint-John. In virtue of inheriting 
Roger’s estates, William assumed the name 
of Saint-John, describing himself as ‘ Wil- 
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liam de Saint-John, son and heir of Adam 
de Port.’ The Ports had been an important 
Hampshire family, having their chief seat at 
Basing, near Basingstoke, which continued 
to be the centre of the Saint-John influ- 
ence. 

Robert de Saint-John died in 1267 ( Wor- 
cester Annals, p. 457), whereupon John re- 
ceived livery of his lands. John also suc- 
ceeded his father as governor of Porchester 
Castle. He held land in six counties— 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Berkshire, War- 
wickshire, Kent, and Sussex (cf. Burrows, 
Brocas Family of Beaurepaire, p. 364). After 
Basing, his chief centre of power was Hal- 
naker, near Chichester in Sussex, round 
which he held four manors — Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1281-92, p. 67). In November 1276 
he was one of the magnates present at the 
council at which judgment was given against 
Liywelyn of Wales. In 1277 and in 1282 he 
took part in Edward I’s two great invasions 
of Wales, and in 1283 was summoned to the 
Shrewsbury parliament. On 26 April 1286 
he received letters of protection for one year 
on going abroad with the king,and on 16 May 
nominated Thomas of Basing, clerk, as his 
attorney in England (7d. pp. 239, 247). His 
absence, however, was prolonged beyond that 
period (26. p. 277), and during Edward I’s 
three years’ residence in Aquitaine, between 
1286 and 1289, he seems to have been in con- 
stant attendance on him. He was busied, 
for example, in negotiations resulting from 
Edward’s mediation between the kings of 
Aragon and Naples, and in October 1288 
was one of the hostages handed over to Ara- 
gon to secure the conditions upon which the 
prince of Salerno had been released (Federa, 
i, 690). He thus first gained that exceptional 
experience in Aquitanian affairs that ac- 
counts for his subsequent employment in 
Edward’s south French duchy. He was 
back in England before 2 Feb. 1289 (cf. Cal. 
Patent Rolls, 1281-92, p. 346). In May 
1290 he attended parliament. 

On 29 Oct. 1290 Saint-John again re- 
ceived letters of protection for a year, as 
going abroad on vhe Xxing’s service, but he 
did not appoint his attorneys until 8 Jan. 
1291 (ab. pp. 892, 418). He was now des- 
patched on a mission to Nicholas IV as 
regards the crusading tenth and the pro- 
jected crusade (Federa, i. 743). In March 
he was at Tarascon, dealing with business 
arising out of Edward I’s mediation between 
Sicily and Aragon (7d. i. 744-5). Again, in 
November, he was once more quitting Eng- 
land for the continent (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1281-92, p. 449). In November 1292 he 
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Doe. Scotland, i. 371). Various grants fol- 
lowed these services (cf. Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1281-92, pp. 465, 483, 511), 

In 1298 the relations between Edward I 
and Philip the Fair became unfriendly, and 
Saint-John was again despatched to Gascony 
to act as the king’s lieutenant, with two 
thousand livres tournois as his stipend. His 
administration of Aquitaine was just and 
popular (WALTER Dp HemineBureH, ii. 49). 
He specially busied himself with strengthen- 
ing and provisioning the fortified towns and 
castles, and in providing adequate garrisons 
for them (RiIsHANGER, Chron. p. 189). Mean- 
while, however, Edmund of Lancaster had 
been tricked into allowing Philip the Fair 
the temporary possession of the Gascon 
strongholds. On 8 Feb. 1294 Saint-John 
received instructions from Edmund to de- 
liver seisin of Gascony to its overlord (Fa- 
dera, i. 793; CHAMPOLLION FieEac, Lettres 
des Rois et des Reines d’ Angleterre, i, 406-8), 
He accordingly admitted the French into the 
castles, sold off the provisions and stores that 
he had collected, and returned to England 
by way of Paris (TRIVET, p. 330; RIsHANGER, 
p. 141; Flores Hist. iii. 271). , 

Philip treacherously kept possession of 
Gascony, and Edward I prepared to recover 
his inheritance by force. Unable to go to 
Gascony in person, Edward, on 1 July 1294, 
appointed his nephew John of Brittany as 
his lieutenant in Aquitaine with Saint-John 
as seneschal and chief counsellor (Fwdera, 
i. 85), The expedition finally left Plymouth 
on 1 Oct. (HuminesureH, ii. 46-9; cf, 
Federa, i. 808). On 28 Oct. the Gironde 
was reached. On 31 Oct. Macau was cap- 
tured. Bourg and Blaye were next subdued, 
and the fleet sailed up the Garonne to Bor- 
deaux; but, failing to capture so great a 
town, it went higher up stream to Rions, 
which was captured, along with Podensac 
and Vilieneuve. - Leaving John of Brittany 
at Rions, Saint-John went, by river and sea, 
to Bayonne, and attacked the town. On 
1 Jan. 1295 the citizens of Bayonne, with 
whom he was very popular, drove the French 
garrison into the castle and opened their 
gates to him. Saint-John sent the ring- 
leaders of the French party to England and 
attacked the castle, which surrendered eleven 
days later (TRIVET, pp. 334-5; RIsHANGER, 
p. 147; Worcester Ann. p. 520). These great 
successes caused many Gascons to join the 
English army. oi 

Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair, now invaded Aquitaine and won back 
most of Saint-John’s conquests in the Ga- 
ronne valley. Both Saint-John and John of 
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alarmed at the fall of the neighbouring 
towns that they abandoned the place, and 
the French re-entered on 8 April (GuIL- 
LAUME DB Naneis, i. 288-9). Much quieter 
times ensued, In 1296 Edmund of Lancas- 
ter took the command, and, after his death, 
Henry de Lacy, third earl of Lincoln [4q. v.] 
But the brunt of the hard work still fell on 
Saint-John, who continued to be seneschal. 
Bayonne remained the centre of the English 
power, and on 28 Jan. 1297 Saint-John 
marched with Lincoln to convey provisions 
to Bellegarde, which was closely besieged by 
Robert, count of Artois. The army passed 
through Peyrehorade in safety, and, ap- 
proaching a wood within three miles of 
Bellegarde, was divided into two divisions, 
of which Saint-John led the former. Be- 
yond the wood he was suddenly attacked 
by the French. Saint-John, though out- 
numbered, fought bravely; but Lincoin and 
the second division failed to give him proper 
support. Night approached, andthe Gascon 
contingent ranaway. Supported only by the 
English knights, Saint-John was utterly de- 
feated, and taken prisoner along with ten other 
knights (TRrIvet, pp. 8538-4 ; RisHANGER, pp. 
168-9; Kwienton, i. 363, who calls the 
place ‘Helregard;’ Lanerort, ii. 280-2; 
HEMINGBURGH, li. 74-6, gives a rather dif- 
ferent account, which seeks to explain away 
the English defeat ; GUILLAUME DE Nanais, 
i, 295, says that night alone prevented Lin- 
coln’s destruction). The prisoners were sent 
in triumph to Paris, and the French rejoiced 
over Saint-John’s capture as the Philistines 
rejoiced over that of Samson (Flores Hist. 
iil.100). Saint-John was only released after 
the treaty of L’Auméne in the summer of 
1299. His captivity involved him in heavy 
debts, and on 3 Noy. 1299 he was forced to 
pledge four of his manors for sixteen years 
to the merchants of the society of the Buon- 
signori of Siena (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292- 
1301, p. 482). 

The Scots war soon furnished Saint-John 
with new occupation. On 3 Jan. 1300 he 
was appointed the king’s lieutenant and cap- 
tain in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lanca- 
shire, Annandale, and the other marches 
west of Roxburgh (7d. p. 484). He was soon 
busy raising troops and receiving submis- 
sions of the Scots favourable to Edward 
(Hist. Doe. Scotland, ii. 407-8). In the 
famous siege of Carlaverock in 1300, Saint- 
John took a conspicuous part, being en- 
trusted with the custody of Edward, the 
king’s son, who was then making his first 
campaign (Niconas, Stege of Carlaverock, pp. 
42, 46, 50). 
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Dumfries, as well as of the adjacent marches 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 590). In 
the spring of that year he was appointed, with 
Earl Warenne and others, to treat at Can- 
terbury of a peace between the English and 
the Scots with the envoys of Philip the Fair (2. 
p. 580). The entries against Saint-John’s name 
inthe wardrobe accounts of the twenty-eighth 
year of Edward I show in detail his losses, 
confidential charges, and retinue as lieutenant 
of the western marches (Liber Quotidianus 
Garderobe, pp. 176, 183, 200, London, 1787). 
In January 1301 Saint-John was at the Lin- 
coln parliament, and signed the famous letter 
of the barons to the pope (Federa, i. 926 ; 
the description of the signatory as ‘lord of 
Halnaker’ shows clearly that it was John, 
and not his son). On 12 July 1302 he was 
with the king at Westminster (Fwdera, i. 
941), but must soon have returned to his 
border command. He died on Thursday, 
6 Sept. 1802, at Lochmaben Castle (‘ Ann. 
London,’ in Stusss, Chron. Edward I and 
Edward IT, i. 128). He is described as a 
‘most faithful and most valiant knight’ 
(Flores Hist. iii. 387), as ‘ discreet, strenuous 
in arms, and experienced in battles’ (TRIVET). 
‘No more valiant and prudent man could 
be found ’ (Siege of Carlaverock, p.46). His 
arms were argent, on a chief gules, two 
mullets or, and his crest a lion passant be- 
tween two palm branches (Stege of Carlave- 
rock, p. 248; Archeological Journal, xxi. 
224-6). 

Saint-John’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
Reginald FitzPeter, who survived him. Their 
eldest son, John, was either twenty-eight or 
thirty years old at his father’s death (Calen- 
darium G'enealogicum, p. 624), and succeeded 
to his estates. He had already been for 
some years actively engaged in war and 
politics, had fought at Falkirk in 1298 and 
Carlaverock in 1300 (Goveu, Scotland in 
1298, p. 152), and had been summoned to 
parliament in 1299 as ‘John de Saint-John 
junior.’ The peerage writers take this sum- 
mons as the beginning of the ‘barony by 
writ’ (G. E. C., Complete Peerage, i. 256 ; 
Nicotas, Historie Peerage, ed. Courthope, p. 
412). There is some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing father and son in the last years of the 
former’s life, though he is commonly distin- 
guished as ‘ John de Saint-John senior.’ The 
younger John married Isabel, daughter of 
Hugh Courtenay, and died in 1329. His son 
and successor, Hugh, died in 1337, and was 
never summoned to parliament. His heir, 
Edmund, died in his minority, and the barony 
fell into abeyance. The estates went to two 
coheiresses, but ultimately the whole passed 
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dren by her second husband, Luke de Poyn- 
ings. From the Poynings they passed to 
the Paulets (a pedigree is given on page 
365 of Burrows, Brocas Family of Beau- 
repaire). 

Besides the confusion with his son, John 
de Saint-John, lord of Basing and Halnaker, 
is often confused with another John de 
Saint-John of Stanton or Lagham, the son 
- of Roger de Saint-John, an adherent of 
Simon de Montfort,who wasslain at Evesham. 
These knights represented an Oxfordshire 
house, whose chief seat was at Stanton Saint- 
John, four miles east of Oxford, and who 
also owned the fortified house of Lagham, 
situated at Godstone in Surrey, of which 
they possessed half the manor. John de 
Saint-John ‘of Lagham’ was also sum- 
moned to parliament in 1299, and died in 
1317, leaving a son and heir, John, aged 
40, who died on 8 April 1349, and was 
the last of his stock summoned to parlia- 
ment. 


[Calendars of Patent Rolls of Edward I, 1281- 
1292 and 1292-1301; Rymer’s Feedera, Record 
edit. vol. i.; Parl. Writs, i. 819-20; Calendarium 
Genealogicum ; Historic Documents relating to 
Scotland, 1286-1306 (the documents in ii. 158, 
181, 296, and 305 are either misdated or refer 
to the younger John) ; Rishanger, Flores Histo- 
riarum, Knighton, Annals of Worcester and 
Osney (all in Rolls Series) ; Trivet and Heming- 
burgh (both in English Hist. Soc.) ; Guillaume 
de Nangis (Soc. de L’Histoire de France) ; Nico- 
las’s Siege of Carlaverock, pp. 42, 46, 50 (with 
short biographies of both father and son, pp. 
244-8 and pp. 281-8); Wardrobe Accounts of 
Edward I, 1787; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 463-5, 
539; Burrows’s Family of the Brocas of Beau- 
repaire. | Te Eel 


ST. JOHN, JOHN (1746-1793), author, 
born in 1746, was third son of John, second 
viscount St. John, by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Robert Furness of Waldershare, Kent. He 
was nephew of the first viscount Bolingbroke 
and brother of the second. He matriculated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, on 13 Dec. 1763, 
but did not graduate. Both John and his 
brothers Frederic, second viscount Boling- 
broke, and Henry (afterwards a general, 
but in early life known as the ‘ baptist’) 
were known as young men to George Sel- 
wyn. Selwyn spoke well of John’s abilities 
in 1766, but described ‘the personal accom- 
plishments of the most refined Macaroni’ as 
the limits of his ambition. In 1770 he was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple. 
He represented Newport (Isle of Wight) in 
the House of Commons from 1778 to 1774, 
and again from 1780 to 1784, and in the in- 
tervening parliament sat for Eye. From 
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1775 to 1784 he held the office of surveyor- 
general of the land revenues of the crown. 
In 1787 he published ‘ Observations on the 
Land Revenue of the Crown,’ 4to; octavo 
editions were issued in 1790 and 1792. In 
1791 he assailed Paine’s ‘Rights of Man’ in 
a vigorous pamphlet, addressed to a whig 
friend (‘Letter from a Magistrate to Mr. 
Will. Rose of Whitehall’). He was also 
the author of ‘Mary Queen of Scots,’ a 
tragedy in five acts, produced at Drury Lane 
on 20 March 1789, and acted nine times. 
Mrs. Siddons took the title réle and Kemble 
the part of Norfolk. Genest thought some 
of Norfolk’s speeches good, but the rest of 
the play dull. The published tragedy reached 
a third edition within the year, and was re- 
printed in Mrs, Inchbald’s ‘ Modern Theatre’ 
(vol. viii.) St. John’s other piece, ‘The 
Island of St. Marguerite,’ an opera in two 
acts, produced at Drury Lane on 13 Nov. 
1789, was successful largely owing to its 
allusions to current events, especially the 
taking of the Bastille; some excisions were 
made by the censor. 

St. John died at his house in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Place, on 8 Oct. 1793. There is 
a monument to him, with inscription, erected 
by his brother, General Henry St. John 
(17388-1818), in the church of Lydiard-Tre- 
goze, Wiltshire. 

{Collins’s Peerage; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Britton’s Beauties of Wilts, iii. 31; Gent. Mag. 
17938, ii. 962 ; Biogr. Dramatica, i. 628, ii. 335, 
ili, 24; Genest’s Hist. of the Stage, vi. 535-6, 
586; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1914; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities; Jesse’s G. Selwyn 
and his Contemporaries, ii. 44, 384-8, &c.] 

G. Le G. N. 


ST. JOHN, OLIVER, Viscount GRranpi- 
son and Baron Treeoz (1559-1630), lord 
deputy of Ireland, born in 1559, was the 
second son of Nicholas St. John (d. 1589) 
of Lydiard-Tregoz (or Liddiard Tregoze, as 
it is now spelt), Wiltshire, by his wife 
Elizabeth (d. 1587), daughter of Sir Richard 
Blount of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. His 
mother was distantly related to Charles 
Blount, earl of Devonshire [q. v.], and on the 
father’s side he was descended through a 
female line from the Grandisons (see G.E.C.’s 
Complete Peerage), and. was related to the 
St. Johns, barons of Bletsho [see Sr. JoHN, 
OLIVER, first Eart of BotineBroxe]. The 
future lord deputy was educated at Oxford, 
matriculating from Trinity Collegeon 20 Dec. 
1577 as a commoner, and graduating B.A. on 
26 June 1578. He adopted the legal pro- 
fession, and in 1580 was admitted a stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s Inn. But about March 
1583-4 he killed George Best [q. v.], the 
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navigator, in a duel, and was compelled to 
flee the country. 

St. John now sought his fortunes as a 
soldier abroad, and served with distinction 
in Flanders and in France. Before 1591 he 
had attained the rank of captain, and in the 
autumn of that year commanded Essex’s 
horse at the siege of Rouen; ‘ he served very 
valiantly, namely, the first day of the siege 
of Rouen, when he had his horse killed in a 
charge, which he performed very well’ (Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. vi. 570). In 1592 he re- 
turned to England, and was elected member 
for Cirencester in the parliament summoned 
to meet on 19 Feb. 1592-3. In March he 
was placed on a commission for the relief of 
maimed soldiers and mariners, and made 
several speeches during the session (see 
D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 475, 489); but parlia- 
ment was dissolved in April, and soon after- 
wards Essex recommended St. John to Cecil 
as ‘a leader of horse fit to be employed.’ 
He again sought service in the Netherlands, 
and was present at the battle of Nieuport 
on 2 July 1600. 

Meanwhile Tyrone’s rebellion necessitated 
the presence of experienced soldiers in Ire- 
land, and St. John accompanied Mountjoy 
thither in February 1601; he was knighted 
by Mountjoy at Dublin on 28 Feb. (Cottins, 
Letters and Memorials, ii. 180), and was 
given command of two hundred men. He 
took a prominent part in the siege of Kin- 
sale in the autumn, repulsing a night attack 
of the Spaniards on 2 Dec., when he was 
wounded. On 13 Dec. he left the camp to 
carry despatches to Elizabeth and inform 
her of the state of Ireland (CHAMBERLAIN, 
Letters, pp. 180, 184). In November 1602 
he was back in Ireland commanding twenty- 
five horse and 150 foot in Connaught, under 
Sir George Carew, and in the same year he 
was recommended by Cecil for the office of 
vice-president of that province. The ar- 
rangement does not seem to have been car- 
ried out. From 1604 to 1607 he sat in the 
English parliament as member for Ports- 
mouth. On 12 Dec. 1605 he was made 
master of the ordnance in Ireland with a 
salary of 2007. a year, and sworn of the Irish 
privy council. Several of his reports on 
arms and ammunition in Ireland are pre- 
served among the state papers. 

From this time St. John was Chichester’s 
most trusted adviser. Harly in 1608 he was 
named a commissioner for the plantation of 
Ulster. In that capacity he drew up a 
scheme for the plantation of the province, 
and accompanied Chichester in his progress 
through Ulster in 1609. Asan ‘undertaker’ 
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Ballymore, co. Armagh, and a thousand 
acres in ‘Keernan.’ He advised that no 
grants of the lands of the banished. earls 
should be made, but that they should be let 
to natives at a high rent.. Early in 1609 
Chichester sent him to England, and he drew 
up a report of the commissioners’ proceed- 
ings for Salisbury’s benefit. In 1613 he was 
elected member of the Irish parliament for 
co. Roscommon, and took an important part 
in the dispute about the speakership [see 
Davizs, Sir JouHn; O’Brien, Barnasas]. 
Speaking from his experience of the English 
House of Commons, he urged that the first 
business of the house was to elect a speaker, 
and that the proper method of voting was 
to leave the house and be counted in a lobby. 
Everard’s supporters, however, refused ; and, 
during the absence of their opponents, placed 
Everard in the chair, from which he was 
forcibly ejected by the majority. St. John 
was one of the members sent to lay the 
matter before James I. In December 1614 
he resigned the mastership of the ordnance, 
being highly commended for his conduct in 
that office. He was in England during 
October 1615, when the Earl of Somerset 
was committed to his custody (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 317). 

On 2 July 1616 St. John was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland; he received the 
sword of state on 80 Aug. His appointment 
was partly due to his connection with George 
Villiers (afterwards Duke of Buckingham), 
and his administration was marked by a 
vigorous persecution of the recusants. Bacon 
spoke of him as ‘a man ordained of God to 
do great good to that kingdom’ (SpEppDINe, 
Letters of Bacon, vi.207). He banished, by 
proclamation, all monks and friars educated 
abroad, and thought it would be a good thing 
if a hundred thousand native Irish could be 
sent to enlist in foreign countries. He also 
prosecuted the colonisation of Ulster, and 
the plantation of co. Longford in 1618 was 
followed next year by that of co. Leitrim. 
His ‘intolerable severity’ against the re- 
cusants created many enemies, and the fact 
that he owed his appointment to Villiers 
made him unpopular with many of his coun- 
cil. Early in 1621 they urged his recall; 
and, though James commended him and pro- 
tested against involving him in disgrace, he 
was finally commanded to deliver up the 
sword of state to Loftus on 18 April 1622. 
He left Ireland on 4 May. 

St. John still remained in favour at court. 
On 28 June 1622 he was sworn of the English 
privy council, on 23 June 1623 he was created 
Viscount Grandison of Limerick in the peer- 
age of Ireland, on 16 Aug. 1625 he was made 
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lord high treasurer of Ireland, and on 20 May 
1626 was raised to the English peerage as 
Baron Tregoz of Highworth, Wiltshire. In 
1624 he was placed on the council of war, and 
served on various other commissions. He 
also interested himself in foreign and colo- 
nial affairs, frequently corresponding with 
his nephew, Sir Thomas Roe [q.v.] In 1627 
he bought the manors of Wandsworth and 
Battersea, where he had had a house since 
1600 (Cottins, Letters and Memorials, ii. 
207). His health failing, he sought the 
advice of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne 
ia. y.] After a visit to Ireland in 1630to settle 

s estates there, he returned to Battersea, 
where he died on 380 Dec. in the same year, 
being buried there on 12 Jan. 1630-1. 

St. John married Joan, daughter and 
heiress of John Roydon of Battersea, and 
widow of Sir William Holcroft; she was 
buried at Battersea on 10 March 1630-1; by 
her he had no issue, The barony of Tregoz 
became extinct. Grandison’s manors, Wands- 
worth and Battersea, passed to the family of 
his brother, Sir John St. John, great-great- 
grandfather of Viscount Bolingbroke, the 
statesman. The viscounty of Grandison 
passed, in accordance with the limitation of 
the patent, to his grand-nephew, William 
Villiers, son of Sir Edward Villiers, brother 
of the Duke of Buckingham, by his wife 
Barbara, younger daughter of Sir John St. 
John, Grandison’s elder brother. Many of 
St. John’s letters and reports have been 
calendared among the Domestic, Irish, and 
Carew-papers. His portrait is included in a 
rare print of the council of war, preserved in 
the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom., Ireland, China, and 
Persia; Cal. Carew MSS.; Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 19839, 29314; Egerton MS. 2126, ff. 4, 6; 
Stowe MS, 1738, f. 260; Cal. Hatfield MSS. ; 
Winwood’s Memorials; Aubrey’s Topographical 
Collections, ed. Jackson, 1862, pp. 170, 174; 
Marshall’s Visitation of Wiltshire, ed. 1882, p. 
36; Lascelles’s Liber Munerum Hib.; Morrin’s 
Cal. Patent Rolls; Official Return of Members 
of Parl.; Clark’s Reg. Univ. Oxon. um. ii. 79, ili. 
75; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Met- 
calfe’s Book of Knights; Ellis’s Original Letters; 
Letters of Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, passim ; 
Letters of Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew, 
passim, Chamberlain’s Letters, pp. 130, 134, 
Fortescue Papers, pp. 133-4 (these four publ. 
by Camden Soc.); Gardiner’s Hist. of England; 
Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia, ed. Standish O’Grady; 
Fynes Moryson’s Hist. of Ireland and Itinerary, 
passim; Rothe’s Analecta Sacra, ed. Moran, 1884, 
pp- 210, 212, 215; Coxe’s Hibernia Anglicana, ii. 
33-7; Lenihan’s Hist. of Limerick, pp. 142, &c.; 
O’Donoghue’s Hist. Memoir of the O’Briens, p. 
253; Journal of the Cork Hist. and Archzol, 
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Soc. ii. 47, 59; Dugdale’s Baronage; Collins's 
Peerage, vi. 65-78; Lodge’s Irish Peerage; 
Burke’s Extinct, Peerage; G.E.C.’s Complete 
Peerage, s.v.‘ Grandison;’ Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, ili. 380 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 
8738, vii. 27-8.] (AG EE 

ST. JOHN, OLIVER, fourth Baron 
St. Jonny or Brersno and first Eart oF 
Botinesroxe (1580?-1646), born about 
1580, was son and heir of Oliver St. John, 
third baron St. John of Bletsho, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Rede of Odington, Gloucestershire. The 
St. Johns of Bletsho and the St. Johns of 
Lydiard-Tregoz [see Sr. Joun, Oxiver, 
Viscount GRANDISON] were both descended 
from Sir Oliver St. John, K.B. (d. 1487), 
and his wife Margaret Beauchamp, who 
afterwards married John Beaufort, second 
duke of Somerset, and was grandmother of 
Henry VII. The Bletsho family was the 
elder branch (see pedigree in G.E.C.’s 
Peerage, s.v. ‘ Bolingbroke’). Sir Oliver’s 
great-great-grandson, Oliver, was created 
first baron St. John of Bletsho in 1558 ; was 
one of the judges who tried Thomas Howard, 
fourth duke of Norfolk [q. v.] in 1572, and 
died in 1582 (cf, Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
v. 150). He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John, second baron, who sat on the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and died without male 
issue on 23 Oct. 1596. His only daughter, 
Anne, married William, eldest son of Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham [q. v.] The 
barony of Bletsho devolved upon his brother, 
Oliver St. John, third baron (d. 1618), father 
of the subject of this article (cf. SPEDDING, 
Letters and Infe of Bacon, ii. 283). Oliver 
St. John (1598 P-1678) [q. v.], the chief 
justice, was grandson of Thomas, third son 
of the first baron St. John. Distinct from 
all the above was Oliver St. John who was 
fined 5,000/. by the Star-chamber and con- 
demned to lifelong imprisonment for opposi- 
tion to benevolences in 1615. He subse- 
quently made a full submission, was re- 
leased, and had his fine remitted (2. v. 
131-52; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vii. 
27-8; Howett, State Trials, ii, 899; Letters 
of Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, Camden Soc. 
pp. 140-3). 

The third baron signalised himself by his 
opposition to the benevolence of 1614 (Cai. 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 225), and 
his son identified himself with the popular 
party in parliament. He was elected mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire in 1601, and again in 
1603-4. In 1604 he served on the com- 
mittee appointed to discuss the change in the 
royal title. On 3 June 1610 he was made 
knight of the Bath at the creation of Henry, 
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prince of Wales. In September 1618 he 
succeeded his father as fourth Baron St. John 
of Bletsho. In the following year he 
sumptuously entertained James I at his 
house, and in 1620 he took his seat in the 
House of Lords (Lords’ Journals, iii. 8), The 
‘right hon. Sir Oliver St. John, baron of 
Bletsho,’ who according to the official 
return sat for Bedford in the parliament of 
February 1623-4, must mean his eldest son 
(see below). On 28 Dec. 1624 he was 
created Earl of Bolingbroke (a manor that 
had belonged to the Beauchamp family, from 
which he was descended). He took his seat 
on 22 June 1625. In December 1626 he 
refused to contribute to the forced loan 
(GaRDINER, vi. 190); but in 1638-9 he 
contributed towards the expenses of the 
Scottish war. Nevertheless on 28 Aug. 
1640 he signed the petition of the twelve 
peers, attributing the evils of the day to the 
absence of parliaments, and urging Charles 
to summon one forthwith. He remained 
with the Long parliament in 1642 when 
Charles retired to York, and in February 
1642-3 was named by the parliament lord 
lieutenant of Bedfordshire; in this capacity he 
took an active part in raising the militia and 
providing for the safety of the shire. In the 
same year he took the covenant, and was 
appointed a lay member of the Westminster 
assembly. On 10 Nov. he was one of the 
commissioners named for the custody of the 
great seal. In 1645 he was excused at- 
tendance at the House of Lords, and he died 
in June or July 1646. He married, in April 
1602, Elizabeth, daughter of William Paulet 
and granddaughter of Sir George Paulet, 
brother of William Paulet, first marquis of 
Winchester [q. v.] A portrait of Boling- 
broke with his family, by Vandyck, belongs 
to the Earl of Morley (see Cat. First Loan 
Exhib. 1866, No. 732). 

His eldest son, Otiver Sr. Joun (1603- 
1642), born in 1603, was returned to parlia- 
ment as member for Bedfordshire in February 
1623-4, being erroneously described as 
‘Baron St. John of Bletsho.’ He was re- 
elected in 1625, 1626, and 1628-9, acting 
throughout with the popular party. After 
his father’s elevation to the earldom of 
Bolingbroke he was known by the courtesy 
title Lord St. John, and at the coronation 
of Charles I was made K.B. In 1628 he 
visited Eliot in the Tower. According to 
Clarendon (Rebellion, bk. vi. § 93), he ‘got 
himself well beloved by the reputation of 
courtesy and civility which he expressed to- 
wards all men,’ but was of licentious habits, 
and was compelled by his pecuniary embar- 
rassments to seek license to travel abroad 


under an assumed name. On 3 Nov. 1639 
he was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords on the strength, it is said, of a promise 
to support the king. Nevertheless he voted 
uniformly with the popular party, and on the 
outbreak of the civil war raised a regiment, 
in which Cromwell’s eldest son, Oliver, served 
as cornet. arly in October 1642 he took 
possession of Hereford in the parliamentary 
interest, fortified the town, and refused ad- 
mittance to Charles when he appeared before 
it on the 8th (4 True Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings at Hereford by the Lord St. John, 
1642, 4to). He then joined the Karl of 
Essex and fought at Edgehill on the 23rd. 
According to Clarendon, he fled from the 
field, was wounded, taken captive, and died 
next morning. He married, in May 1623, 
Arabella, eldest daughter of John Egerton, 
first earl of Bridgewater [q. v.], but had no 
issue. The earldom of Bolingbroke conse- 
quently passed to Oliver St. John (1634 ?- 
1688), eldest son of Paulet St. John 
(d. 1688), second son of the first earl. On 
the death of Paulet St. John, third earl, un- 
married, in 1711, the earldom became ex- 
tinct, while the barony of St. John of 
Bletsho passed to -Paulet St. Andrew 
St. John, a descendant of Rowland, younger 
brother of the first earl of Bolingbroke, in 
whose family it still remains. 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. passim; Journals 
of the House of Lords, vols. iii. iv. v. and vi. 
passim; Stowe MS. 276,f.2; Off. Ret. Members 
of Parl.; Add. MSS. 22115 f. 8, 28852 ff. 30-7, 
46; Visitation of Huntingdonshire, p. 2, and 
Chamberlain’s Letters (Camden Soc.); Claren- 
don’s Hist. of the Rebellion; Masson’s Milton, 
passim ; Gardiner’s Hist. of England and Ciyil 
War; Forster’s Life of Eliot; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges ; Wood’s Athene Oxon. iii. 184 ; Collins, 
Burke, Doyle, and G. E. C.’s Peerages.] 
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ST. JOHN, OLIVER (1598?-1673), 
chief justice, born about 1598, was the son 
of Oliver St. John of Cayshoe, Bedfordshire 
(a grandson of the first Lord St. John of 
Bletsho) [see under Sr. Joun, Oxiver, first 
EARL OF amie Sk by Sarah, daughter 
of Edward Buckley of Odell in the same 
county (Worton, Baronetage, iv. 178 ; Foss, 
Judges, vi. 475). St. John was admitted a 
pensioner of Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 
16 Aug. 1615, under the tuition of John Pres- 
ton (1587-1628) [q. v.] He entered Lincoln’s 
Inn on 22 April 1619, and was called to the 
bar on 22 June 1626 (2b. vi. 477; Noxin, 
House of Cromwell, ii. 15). Lord Campbell 
erroneously identifies him with the Oliver 
St. John of Marlborough who was brought 
before the Star-chamber in 1615 for a letter 
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against benevolences (Lives of the Chief 
Justiwes, i. 450; cf. GARDINER, History of 
England, ii. 268). He also erroneously de- 
scribes him as member for Bedford county 
in 1628, and ‘ mainly instrumental in carry- 
ing the Petition of Right’ (CAMPBELL, i. 452). 
St. John received employment from Francis 
Russell, fourth earl of Bedford [q. v.], in 
his law business, and was sent to the Tower 
in November 1629 for communicating- to 
Bedford Sir Robert Dudley’s ‘ Proposition 
for his Majesty’s service to bridle the imper- 
tinence of Parliaments.’ He was threatened 
with the rack and brought before the Star- 
chamber for circulating a seditious docu- 
ment, but the prosecution was dropped and 
the offenders pardoned on the occasion of 
the birth of Charles II (Garpinkr, vii. 139; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629-30, pp. 97, 98, 
110; Life of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, ii. 40). 
St. John was also associated with the Earl 
of Warwick, Lord Saye, John Pym, and 
other opposition leaders in the management 
of the company for the plantation of the 
island of Providence (Cal. State Papers, 
Colonial, 1574-1660, p. 123). 

Even more important in its influence on 
his political career was the connection with 
the Cromwell family, resulting from St. 
John’s marriage, first with a distant relative, 
and after her death with a cousin of the 
future Protector. Cromwell’s close friendship 
with the second Mrs. St. John is shown by 
the remarkable letter which he addressed to 
her in 1638 (CARLYLE, Cromwell, Letter 2). 
According to Clarendon, St. John never for- 
gave the court his imprisonment in 1629, 
and ‘contracted an implacable displeasure 
against the church purely from the company 
he kept’ (Rebellion, iii. 382). In 1637 his 
papers were seized in consequence of the 
suspicion that he had drawn Henry Burton’s 
answer to the information preferred against 
him in the Star-chamber for his attack 
against the bishops (BrucE, Documents re- 
lating to William Prynne, pp. 77,83, Camd. 
Soe. 1877). Inthe same year he acted as 
counsel for Lord Saye and John Hampden 
in their resistance to the payment of ship- 
money. His speech in Hampden’s case 
gained him an immense reputation, and, 
though hitherto he had had little practice in 
Westminster Hall, henceforward he was 
called ‘into all courts and to all causes 
where the King’s prerogative was most con- 
tested’ (CLARENDON, Rebellion, iii. 32; Rusa- 
WORTH, ii. 481-544). In the Short parlia- 
ment of April 1640 St. John represented 
Totnes. In August of the same year he 
helped Pym to draw up the famous petition 
of the twelve peers which led to the calling 
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of the Long parliament (Camden Society 
Miscellany, vol. viii. ‘ Papers relating to the 
Delinquency of Lord Savile,’ p. 2). When 
the Long parliament met, St. John, who 
was again returned for Totnes, became 
naturally one of its leaders. He was ‘ina 
firm and entire conjunction’ with Pym and 
Hampden, and ‘ of intimate trust’ with the 
Earl of Bedford, being thus one of the half- 
dozen opposition politicians who made up 
‘the engine which moved all the rest.’ 
Clarendon describes him as ‘a man reserved, 
and of a dark and clouded countenance, very 
proud, and conversing with very few, and 
those men of his own humour and inclina- 
tions.’ He was ‘very seldom known to 
smile,’ but could not conceal his cheerful- 
ness when the king dissolved the Short par- 
liament, believing that so moderate a body 
of men ‘ would never have done what was 
necessary to be done’ (CLARENDON, ii. 78, 
iii. 32). In the Long parliament St. John 
opened the attack on ship-money. On 7 Dec. 
1640 he presented the report of the committee 
appointed by the commons to deal with the 
subject, and a month later set forth the case 
against that impost to the House of Lords 
(Commons’ Journals, ii. 46; Mr. St. John’s 
Speech in the Upper House of Parliament, 
7 Jan. 1640-1, concerning Ship-money, 4to, 
1640). On 29 Jan. following the king, at 
the proposal of the Earl of Bedford, ap- 
pointed St. John solicitor-general, ‘hoping 
that he would have been very useful in the 
House of Commons, where his authority 
was then great; at least that he would be 
ashamed ever to appear in anything that 
might prove prejudicial to the crown’ (CLa- 
RENDON, ill. 85). 

Office, however, made no change in St. 
John’s political attitude. He played an im- 
portant part in Strafford’s trial, promoted 
the bill for his attainder, and argued in his 
speech to the lords on its behalf that, as 
Strafford had endeavoured to destroy the 
law, he was not entitled to its protection. 
‘He that would not have had others to have 
law, why should he have any himself? ... 
We give law to hares and deer because they 
be beasts of chase. It was never accounted 
either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes 
and wolves on the head, as they can be found, 
because they are beasts of prey’ (7d. iii, 140; 
An Argument of Law concerning the Bill of 
Attainder of Thomas, Earl of Strafford, 4to, 
1641, p. 72; SanrorpD, Studies and Illustra- 
tions of the Great Rebellion, pp. 341-7). 
According to Clarendon, both the Root and 
Branch Bill and the Militia Bil were drawn 
by St. John (Rebellion, iii. 156, 245). He 
was also a member of the committee ap- 
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pointed by thecommonstosit during the recess 
inthesummer of 1641, and on 26 Oct. 1641 de- 
livered a speech in support of the exclusion of 
the bishopsfrom votesin parliament (Old Par- 
liamentary History, x. 14). The king, find- 
ing he ‘did disserve him notoriously,’ pro- 
posed to appoint Hyde solicitor-general in 
his place, but Hyde refused, and it was not 
till 30 Oct. 1643 that Sir Thomas Gardiner 
superseded St. John (CLaREnDON, Rebellion, 
iv. 126, vili. 213; Foss, vi. 480). Whenthe 
king summoned St. John to follow him to 
York, the House of Commons refused him 
leave to go (Commons’ Journals, ii. 600). 
They passed an ordinance enabling him to 
perform all the duties of the attorney-gene- 
ral, who had joined the king (28 May 1644), 
and also appointed him one of the six com- 
missioners charged with the custody of the 
new great seal (10 Nov. 1643), which office 
he continued to hold till 30 Oct. 1646 (Hus- 
BAND, Ordinances, 1646, folio, pp. 385, 499). 

During the civil war St. John came gra- 
dually to be regarded as one of the leaders 
of the independents. He delayed taking the 
Solemn League and Covenant as long as he 
could safely do so (Memoirs of the Verney 
Family, ii. 166). From the close of 1643 he 
and Vane were the heads of the war party in 
the lower house. Robert Baillie terms him 
‘Mr. Pym’s successor’ (Letters, ii. 1383). In 
January 1644 he discovered and revealed 
Brook’s plot for inducing the city to declare 
for peace(.A Cunning Plot to divide and destroy 
the Parliament and the City of London, 4to, 
1643). The original institution of the com- 
mittee of both kingdoms, of which he wasfrom 
the first a member (16 Feb. 1644), and the de- 
vice by which the opposition of the lords to its 
renewal was frustrated were the work of St. 
Johnand Vane (GARDINER, Great Civil War, 
i, 804, 343; Barts, ii.141). St. John, who 
was an active member of the Westminster 
assembly, wasat firstregarded by the Scots as 
one of their strongest friends ; but his share in 
passing the toleration order of 13 Sept. 1644 
produced loud complaints from the presby- 
terians (26. ii. 117, 145, 230, 235-7). Inthe 
later period of the Westminster assembly he 
was one of the ‘ Erastian lawyers’ who ob- 
structed the establishment of the presbyterian 
system by their insistence on the rights of 
the state. 

St. John was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat for a peace at Uxbridge 
in January 1645, but took little part in the 
debates (GARDINER, Great Ciwl War, ii. 
121). He supported the self-denying ordi- 
nance, and helped to procure the exemption 
of Cromwell from its operation (HoLtxs, 
Memoirs, ed. Maseres, pp. 209-14; Cra- 


RENDON, Rebellion, viii. 261). A letter which 
St. John wrote to Cromwell in February 
1646, about the lands conferred by parlia- 
ment upon the latter, supplies a further proof 
of the political agreement which then existed 
between the two (Thurloe Papers, i. 75). In 
1647, during the quarrel between the army 
and the parliament, St. John adhered to the 
army, though remaining rather in the back- 
ground while the struggle lasted. He signed 
the engagement of 4 Aug. 1647, to support 
Fairfax against the city, and was a member 
of the committee appointed after the army’s 
victory to examine into the late riots (RusH- 
WORTH, vil. 755; WALKER, History of Inde- 


pendency, i. 51, ed. 1661; Clarke Papers, i. 


135, 158, 219, 231). St. John doubtless con- 
curred in the vote for no further addresses 
to Charles I, although during the months 
which followed he, like Cromwell, made an 
attempt to open negotiations with the Prince 
of Wales, and even discussed the desirability 
of fresh overtures to the king (GARDINER, 
ui. 57; Hamilton Papers, Camden Society, 
i, 148, 174). Thus from 1644 to the begin- 
ning of 1648 he continually acted in har- 
mony with Cromwell, and Holles gave 
voice to the general opinion, when in Fe- 
bruary 1648 he dedicated his memorial to 
‘the unparalleled couple’ as being ‘the two 
grand designers of the ruin of three king- 
doms.’ The enthusiastic letter which Crom- 
well addressed to St. John after his victory 
at Preston shows how complete his confidence 
in his associate was (CARLYLE, Cromwell, - 
Letter 67). Towards the end of 1648, how- 
ever, St. John’s policy began to diverge from 
Cromwell’s. On 12 Oct. 1648 the commons 
appointed him chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, and on 22 Nov. following he was 
swornin. He therefore abstained, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom, from attending 
parliament, took no part in the proceedings 
which brought Charles I to the block, and, 
though appointed one of the commissioners 
for the trial of the king, refused to act (Foss, 
vi.481). In the vindication which he printed 
at the Restoration St. John protested that 
he had nothing to do with the king’s death, 
Pride’s Purge, or the establishment of the 
Commonwealth (Zhe Case of Oliver St. 
John, 1660, 4to, pp. 5,12; Thurloe Papers, 
vii. 914). His dissatisfaction was shown by 
the fact that, though a member of the council 
of state, he attended sixteen only out of 319 
meetings during his first year of office. During 
the second year he attended forty-nine meet- 
ings. In June 1650, when Fairfax resigned 
command rather than invade Scotland, St. 
John was one of the committee appointed 
by parliament to satisfy him of the justice of 
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the intended invasion (WuHITELOCKE, Memo- 
rials, iii. 207, ed. 1853), The letter in which 
he congratulated Cromwell on the victory 
of Dunbar marks his complete reconciliation 
with the policy of the republic, and is also 
the fullest exposition of his religious views 
which has survived (NicKoxts, Original Let- 
ters addressed to Cromwell, 1748, fol., p. 24). 
_Qn 14 Feb. 1651 the parliament selected St. 
John (with Mr. Walter Strickland for his col- 
league) to negotiate a close alliance between 
the United Provinces and England. Their 
instructions directed them to propose not 
only ‘a confederacy perpetual,’ but, if that 
were accepted, ‘a further and more intrin- 
secal union’ between the two nations. Great 
hopes were built upon the embassy. Marvell 
addressed St. John in a copy of Latin verses, 
dwelling upon the significance of his name 
and his mission, while a suite of nearly 250 
persons showed the desire of the English 
government to enhance the prestige of its 
negotiators and secure their safety (MARVELL, 
Works, ed. Grosart,i.413). St. John arrived 
at the Hague on 17 March, but three months 
of negotiating ended in failure. The servants 
of the ambassador were assaulted in the streets 
by exiled cavaliers, and the lives of their 
masters were threatened. The proposed league 
failed because the Dutch refused to expel the 
English royalists from their dominions, or to 
make the princess of Orange answerable for 
their intrigues against the English common- 
wealth. The political union of the two re- 
publics was in consequence never actually 
proposed. On 20 June St. John left Hol- 
land, haughtily telling the Dutch commis- 
sioners that they would repent of having 
rejected his offers (GARDINER, Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, i. 357-65; GEDDES, John 
De Witt,i. 157; Report on the Duke of Port- 
land’s MSS. i. 557, 605; THurton, i. 174- 
195; Grey, Zxamination of Neal's Puritans, 
iv. App. li.; Rawlinson MS. C. 366, Bodleian 
Library). He had shown no great skill as 
a diplomatist, but he was full of wrath at 
his failure, and contemporaries asserted that 
the passing of the Navigation Act was largely 
due to his resentment (LupLtow, Memoirs, 
i. 267, ed. 1894; CrarEnpDon, Rebellion, xiii. 
155, 169). 

On 27 June 1651 parliament rescinded the 
vote of October 1649, which relieved judges 
from their attendance in the house while 
they executed their offices. This enabled St. 
John to take his seat again without the ne- 
cessity of expressing his dissatisfaction with 
the treaty of Newport, which was exacted 
from other members of the house (Case of 
Oliver St. John, p. 11). On 2 July 1651 he 
gave an account of his embassy to parliament. : 
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On 6 Sept. he was sent with three other 
members to congratulate Cromwell on his 
victory at Worcester (Commons’ Journals, vi. 
598, 595, vii. 13). Two months later the com- 
mittee for the reformation of the universities 
appointed St. John chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge in place of the Earl of 
Manchester (27 Nov. 1651; Baker, History 
of St. John’s College, i. 230). As chancellor, 
however, he interfered very little in the 
government of the university (THURLOE, vii. 
574, 582). St. John was also chosen by par- 
liament as one of the eight commissioners to 
be sent to Scotland in order to settle the 
civil government of that country, and to 
prepare the way for an incorporating union 
with England (23 Oct. 1651). He arrived 
in Scotland in January 1652, and returned 
to England in the following May, having suc- 
cessfully achieved the purpose of his mission 
(Commons’ Journals, vii. 30; Scotland and 
the Commonwealth, Scottish History Society, 
1895, pp. xxiii, 82, 40, 42). 

St. John’s attitude during the events which 
led to the elevation of Cromwell to the pro- 
tectorate is somewhat difficult to define. At 
the Restoration it was alleged ‘that he was 
the dark lantern and privy counsellor in 
setting up and managing affairs in the late 
Protector’s time,’ a charge which he strenu- 
ously denied (Case of Oliver St. John, p. 5). 
He certainly desired to see the Long parlia- 
ment dissolved, and on 14 Nov. 1651 he was 
teller with Cromwell for the motion re- 
solving that a date for the dissolution should 
be fixed (Commons’ Journals, vii. 36; cf. 
WHITELOCKE, Memorials, ed. 1853, iii. 4). 
In the conference on the settlement of the 
government which took place on 10 Dec. 
1651, St. John declared ‘that the govern- 
ment of this nation, without something of 
monarchical power, will be very difficult to 
be so settled as not to shake the foundation 
of our laws and the liberties of the people’ 
(2b. ii. 873). After Cromwell had turned out 
the Rump he wished, according to Ludlow, 
to persuade St. John and others to draw up 
a new constitution, but théré is no evidence 
that St.John had any part in drawing up 
the instrument of government (LupLow, 
Memoirs, i. 358). He did not sit either 
in the council of state set up by the officers 
in April 1653, or in the Little parliament. 
He says himself: ‘In October I fell sick so 
dangerously, that from that time untill the 
end of May [1654] my friends expected death.’ 
Of his conduct during the protectorate he 
adds: ‘ He named me one of the council, and 
summoned me one of the council, and sum- 
moned me to sit in that which was called 
the other House. Inever would come to his 
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council, or sit in the other House. He made 
me one of the commissioners of the treasury. 
I never intermeddled, or received salary, 
either as a councillor or commissioner; I, nor 
any of my relations, never had one penny 
advantage by him, or by his means, directly 
or indirectly, save the continuance of my 
place asa judge. And in the pretended par- 
liament of 1656, when the petition and advice 
was made, my relations then that were of 
the house forbore to sit all that Parliament, 
few others absenting themselves. As soon 
as the term was ended, I ever went down 
into the country and came not up until the 
beginning of the term following; seldom saw 
him save before or after the term to take 
leave, but followed my calling’ (Case, p. 6). 
St. John’s own account is confirmed by other 
evidence. The domestic state papers show 
that he was appointed a commissioner of the 
treasury (2 Aug. 1654), but contain no record 
of his acting in that capacity. He was named 
a member of the committee for the advance- 
ment of trade (12 July 1655), and of that 
selected to discuss the readmission of the 
Jews into England (15 Nov.1655). He was 
present at one of the discussions of the latter 
(Cromwelliana, p. 154). St. John’s name 
appears in the account of the discussions of 
the committee employed by the parliament 
of 1656 to persuade Cromwell to accept the 
crown (Old Parliamentary History, xxi. 69, 
70). But this appears to be the result of a 
confusion between Chief-justice Glyn and 
Chief-justice St. John ; for the journals show 
that St. John was not a member of the com- 
mittee (Commons’ Journals, vii.521 ; cf. Trea- 
son’s Masterpiece, 8vo, 1680, pp.6,7). Thurloe, 
who was popularly supposed to be the medium 
of communication between St. John and 
Cromwell, describes him as opposed to Crom- 
well’s elevation to the protectorate, and a 
severe critic of the instrument of govern- 
ment. ‘As he had nothing to do with the 
setting up this government, so neither was 
there, so far as I know or have heard, any 
communication of counsels between Oliver 
and him, mediately or immediately, touch- 
ing the management of any part of the public 
affairs, my lord St. John always refusing to 
meddle in anything but what concerned his 
place as judge, and in that he refused to 
proceed upon any of the laws made under 
that government, for which he was com- 
plained of to the council, and it was imputed 
to his example that the judges refused to act 
upon the last high court of justice. Nor was 
he to my knowledge advised with in the Peti- 
tion and Advice. The truth is that my lord 
St. John was so far from being a confidant, 
that some who loved and valued him had 
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something to do to preserve him under that 
government’ (THURLOE, vii. 914). In one 
important case St. John gave judgment 
against the government, and summed up 
strongly against the arbitrary methods by 
which freedom of election was destroyed 
(Luptow, Memoirs, ii.35; Commons’ Journals, 
vi. 598). 

St. John was not in London when Crom- 
well died, and seems to have had nothing to 
do with the elevation of Richard to the pro- 
tectorate, though in a letter written on 3Sept. 
1658 he expressed his devotion to the Pro- 
tector and his family, and his willingness to 
take part in any consultations on the state 
of public affairs (Case, p. 7; THURLOR, vil. 
370). He was not a member of Richard’s 
council, and continued to confine himself to 
his judicial duties. Nevertheless royalist 
agents continued to assert that he and Wil- 
liam Pierrepoint were, in conjunction with 
Thurloe, the new Protector’s secret advisers, 
but no direct evidence of the fact exists (Cla- 
rendon State Papers, iii. 423, 435, 441). 
When Richard was overthrown and the Long 
parliament was restored, St. John came to 
thefront once more, and waselected a member 
of the council of state (16 May 1659). The 
parliament employed him to extract a formal 
abdication from Richard Cromwell ( Commons’ 
Journals, vii. 664). According to Ludlow, he 
contrived to insert a clause in the parlia- 
mentary act of indemnity securing himself 
from the liability of refunding money for 
places which he had sold under the late 
government (Memoirs, ii. 97). At the same 
time, having no great confidence in the sta- 
bility of the republic, he endeavoured to raise 
money by selling some of his lands, so as to 
be prepared for a turn of fortune (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 528). When the army 
again turned out the parliament, and threa- 
tened a rough and ready reformation of the 
law, St. John treated with the officers on 
behalf of the lawyers in order to prevent it 
(Luptow, ii. 161). On the second restora- 
tion of the parliament St. John was again 
elected one of the council of state (31 Dec. 
1659), but forbore to sit in that body, from 
unwillingness to take the oath abjuring the 
Stuarts, and opposed the act for imposing 
such an engagement on members of parlia- 
ment (Case, p.12; but see Lupiow, ii. 204). 
On 17 Feb. 1660 he took part in a conference 
regarding the readmission of the secluded 
members, which his election to the new 
council of state on 23 Feb. shows that he 
promoted (Lup1ow, ii. 228; Kennet, Regi- 
ster, p.61). Pepys heard on good authority 
that ‘my Lord St. John is for a free Parlia- 
ment, and that he is very great with Monk’ 
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(Diary, 7 Feb. 1660), a statement which 
confirms St. John’s own account of his en- 
deayours for that object (Case, p. 13). To 
the last moment before the Restoration the 
Royalists suspected him of intrigues to im- 
pose conditions upon the king, or to restore 
Richard Cromwell (Clarendon State Papers, 
iii, 661, 686, 710, 729, 749). 

After the Restoration St. John’s conduct 
during the earlier part of the struggle, and 
the high offices he had held under the re- 
public and protectorate, led him to fear the 
worst. To counteract the rumours as to his 

art in the king’s death, and his intimate re- 
ations with Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
he printed his ‘ Case,’ which was backed by 
a letter testifying its truth from Thurloe to 
the speaker of the Convention parliament 
(THURLOR, vii. 914). The statements it 
makes are substantially correct, though it 
naturally omits many facts which might 
have told against the writer, and makes no 
mention of his earlier political career. It 
was so far effective that while the commons 
had excluded him from the act of indemnity 
for some penalty, not extending to life, to be 
hereafter determined (13 June), the lords 
were content with his perpetual incapacita- 
tion from office (2 Aug. 1660; Commons’ 
Journals, viii. 63; Lords’ Journals, xi. 115). 
St. John’s recent co-operation with Monck 
doubtless secured him the good offices of the 
latter. Charles II is said to have expressed 
regret at his escape (LupLow, Memoirs, ii. 
290). 

During the earlier part of the reign of 
Charles II, St. John lived in retirement at 
Longthorpe in Northamptonshire, where he 
had built a house which, it is said, Clarendon 
attempted to extort from him as the price of 
his safety (NoBiz, ii. 21). About November 
1662 he left England and took ship for Havre, 
whence he made his way first to Basle, and 
afterwards to Augsburg (Luptow, Memorrs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 419, 493). On 10 July 1667 the 
English government ordered his return, but 
he appears to have remained abroad till his 
death, which took place on 31 Dec. 1673 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1661-2 p. 567, 
1663-4 p. 144, 1667 p. 282; Noszx, il. 23). 

St. Jchn’s character has been painted in 
the blackest colours by Clarendon and Holles. 
The latter describes him as one ‘ who has as 
much of the blood of this kingdom to answer 
for, and has dipped as deep in all cunning 

ernicious counsels, as any one man alive.’ 

e dwells on his fierceness and cruelty, ‘ his 
composition being, as it seems, like that 
monster emperor’s, “lutum sanguine macera- 
tum.”’ Both Holles and Clarendon attribute 
to him far-reaching ambition, and Holles and 
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other contemporary opponents describe him 
as avaricious and greatly enriched by his 
different public employments. He ‘got infi- 
nitely,’ adds Holles, ‘by the pardons upon 
compositions, which was a device only to fill 
his pockets’ (Memoirs, ed. Maseres, pp. 209, 
267). In his apology St. John confines him- 
self to refuting the rumours about the profit- 
able nature of his embassy to the United Pro- 
vinces: ‘all the reward of that embassy was, 
that whereas the minster of Peterborough, 
being an ancient and goodly fabric, was pro- 
pounded to be sold and demolished, I begged 
it to be granted to the citizens of Peter- 
borough, who at that present and ever since 
have accordingly made use of it’ (Case, p. 9; 
ef. Kennet, Register, p. 202). St. John was 
concerned in the completion of the Bedford 
Level, and drew up the act under which that 
undertaking was managed. His connection 
with the work is commemorated in the name 
of ‘St. John’s Eau’ (Weutts, Bedford Level, 
i. 199; Foss, vi. 489; cf. THURLOE, v. 883, 
475). 

St. John married three times: first, Jo- 
hanna, daughter of Sir James Altham of 
Marks Hall, Latton, Essex, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Barrington. Hliza- 
beth Barrington’s mother was Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbroke, 
aunt both to the Protector Cromwell and to 
John Hampden (Foss, Judges of England, 
vi. 476). By his first wife St. John had four 
children: (1) Francis, member for Peter- 
borough in the parliaments of 1656 and 
1659; (2) William (cf. TaHurRtog, iv. 250); 
(3) Johanna, married Sir Walter St. John, 
bart., of Lydiard-Tregoz, Wiltshire (the son of 
this marriage was Henry St. John, created in 
1716 Baron St. John of Battersea, who was 
father of Henry St. John, viscount Boling- 
broke) [q. v.]; (4) Catherine, married Henry 
St. John, younger brother of Sir Walter 
St. John, mentioned above (cf. NicKoxzs, 
Letters addressed to Cromwell, p. 48; NoBLE, 
House of Cromwell, ii. 24-9). St. John’s 
second wife, whom he married on 21 Jan. 
1638, was Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Cromwell of Upwood, the Protector’s uncle 
(Foss, vi. 478). By her he had two chil- 
dren: (1) Oliver, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Hammond (Cuezster, Lon- 
don Marriage Licenses, 1176) ; (2) Elizabeth, 
married, on 26 Feb. 1655-6, John Bernard 
of Huntingdon (Campsett, Lives of the 
Chief Justices, i. 477; Noun, ii. 29). St. 
John’s third wife (married 1 Oct. 1645) 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxen- 
bridge, M.D., of Daventry, and sister of 
John Oxenbridge, the nonconformist divine 
[q. v.] She was widow of Caleb Cockcroft 
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of London, merchant, outlived St. John, and 
took for her third husband Sir Humphrey 
Sydenham of Cholworthy, Somerset (Foss, 
vi. 489; Lz Nuve, Knights, p. 292; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. p. 454). 

[An account of St. John is given by Wood, 
Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss. Noble, in his Pro- 
tectoral House of Cromwell, ed. 1787, ii. 15, 
gives a life of St. John, quoting a manuscript 
vindication given by his son, and adding much 
information about his descendants. Lives are 
also contained in Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chief Justices of England, 1849, i. 447-78, and 
Foss’s Judges of |England, 1857, vi. 475-92.] 

Cc. H. F. 

ST. JOHN, Siz OLIVERBEAUCHAMP 
COVENTRY (1837-1891), officiating agent 
to the governor-general of India in Balu- 
chistan, eldest son of Captain Oliver St. John, 
Madras army, and of his wife Helen, daugh- 
ter of John Young, esq., and widow of Henry 
Anson Nutt, was born at Springfield House, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, on 21 March 1837. He 
was great-grandson of the tenth baron St. 
John of Bletsho [see under St. JoHN, OLIVER, 
EaRi or BotinesRoKE]. He was educated 
at Norwich grammar school, and at the East 
India Company’s military college at Addis- 
combe, where he took many prizes, and re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers on 12 Dec. 1856. He 
went to Chatham for the usual course of 
professional instruction, was promoted to be 
first lieutenant on 27 Aug. 1858, and in the 


following year went to India, where he was | 


employed in the public works department in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh for the 
next four years. 

In October 1863 he joined the expedition 
to Persia, under Lieutenant-colonel Patrick 
Stewart, royal engineers, to establish tele- 
graphic communication from India through 
Persia and Asia Minor to the Bosphorus. 
His duties lay in the Persian section. He 
landed at Bushahr in January 1864, and took 
charge of the fifth and last telegraph division, 
the most difficult and important of all. From 
December 1865 to June 1866 he had charge of 
the directors’ office during Stewart’s absence, 
and from June 1866 to January 1867 his own 
immediate superintendence embraced the line 
from Tehran to Bushahr. 

In May 1867 St. John returned to Eng- 
land, and joined the expedition to Abyssinia 
under Sir Robert Cornelis (afterwards Lord) 
Napier [q. v.], as director of the field tele- 
graph and army signalling department of the 
Abyssinian field force. He laid the telegraph 
line, under great difficulties, for some two 
hundred miles from the coast; wasmentioned 
in despatches (London Gazette, 30 June 
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1868), received the thanks of the government 
of India and the war medal, and was recom- 
mended for a brevet majority on attaining 
the rank of captain. On his return home 
in 1868 he was employed to report on the 
military telegraphs of France, Prussia, and 
Russia. St. John was promoted to be cap- 
tain on 10 Noy. 1869, and returned to Persia 
in 1870, with the local rank of major. Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid, on being appointed in 
1872arbitrator in the Perso-Afghan boundary 
dispute, applied for St. John’s services, but 
he could not be spared from his telegraph 
duties in Persia. 

In October 1871 he went to Baluchistan 
as boundary commissioner of the Perso-Kalat 
frontier. Having completed the survey of 
the boundary he returned to England, and 
during his furlough was employed on special 
duty at the India office in 1873 and 1874 
in compiling maps of Persia and Persian 
Baluchistan. These maps were based on 
longitudes of the principal Persian telegraph 
stations, fixed in co-operation with General 
J.T. Walker of the Indian trigonometrical 
survey, Captain William Henry Pierson 
{q. v.], royal engineers, and Lieutenant Stiffe 
of the Indian navy, by whom time-signals 
were exchanged between Greenwich and 
Karachi on the one hand, and stations in 
Persia on the other. <A result of the Perso- 
Kalat survey was St. John’s ‘ Narrative of a 
J ourney through Baluchistan and Southern 
Persia,’ published in vol. i. of ‘Eastern Persia’ 
(1876). 

In January 1875 St. John was appointed 
principal of the Mayo College, Ajmir. He 
was promoted to be regimental major on 
29 Aug. 1876. In August 1878 he was at- 
tached to Sir Neville Chamberlain’s mission 
to Kabul, which came to nothing in conse- 
quence of the amir’s refusal to admit it to 
the Khaibar. In November he was attached 
as chief political officer to the staff of Sir 
Donald Stewart, who commanded the Kan- 
dahar field force, which entered Afghanistan 
by the Bolan pass and occupied Kandahar. 
On 10 Jan. 1879 an attempt was made to 
assassinate St. John in the streets of Kan- 
dahar, but the shot missed him, and the 
assassin was apprehended. On 29 July he 
was made a companion of the order of the 
Star of India. On 26 Dec. some mounted 
Ghazis ran amuck through the camp at Kan- 
dahar, when Major Tytler was wounded, and 
St. John had another narrow escape. During 
the occupation of Kandahar he found time 
to contribute a valuable paper on Persia to 
the ‘ Journal of the Royal United Service In- 
stitution of India,’ for which he was awarded 


| the gold medal of the institution for 1879, 
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He was made a companion of the Star of 
India on 29 July 1879, and was promoted 
brevet lieutenant-colonel on 4 Feb. 1880. 
On visiting Calcutta early in 1880 to confer 
with the viceroy on Afghan affairs, he was 
appointed political agent for Southern Af- 
ghanistan. He returned to Kandahar in 
April, and, on the departure shortly after of 
Sir Donald Stewart with a field force for 
Ghazni and Kabul, entered on his new ap- 
pointment. 

In July 1880 a force under Brigadier- 
general Burrows was sent from Kandahar 
to support the Wali Shir Ali Khan, governor 
of the province of Kandahar, against the 
advance of Ayub Khan on Kandahar. St. 
John, with Brigadier-general Nuttall and 
the advanced column, arrived at Girishk on 
10 July, Burrows with the main body coming 
up the following day. The wali was en- 
camped on the opposite side of the Halmand 
river. Disaffection having shown itself in 
the wali’s army, it was arranged by St. John’s 
advice to bring it over the river, and to dis- 
arm the disaffected troops on the 14th; but 
before this could be done they had absconded, 
carrying with them their arms, and also a 
battery of guns and ammunition. St. John 
took part in the pursuit and action of the 
Halmand, which resulted in the capture of 
the guns. By his advice Burrows then fell 
back on Kushk-i-Nakhud. St. John was 
present at the battle of Maiwand on 27 July, 
and reached Kandahar with Burrows and 
the remnant of the force on the following 
day, having lost three out of his escort of 
five and had a horse shot under him. 

St. John was in Kandahar during the in- 
vestment, took part in the sortie of 16 Aug., 
and, on its relief by Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Roberts, was present at the battle of Kan- 
dahar on 1 Sept. 1880. The governor-general 
of India in council, ina minute dated 15 Jan. 
1881 to the secretary of state for India on the 
services of officers in the Afghan campaign, 
mentioned the conspicuous ability, zeal, and 
energy shown by St. John throughout, and 
recommended their recognition. St. John was 
mentioned in despatches (London Gazette, 
3 Dec. 1880), and received the medal with 
clasp. On the evacuation of Kandahar he 
was appointed officiating agent to the go- 
vernor-general for Baluchistan, in succession 
to Sir Robert Sandeman [q. v.], and moved 
to Quetta in April 1881. On 23 May 1882 he 
was made K.C.S.I. 

St. John went to Kashmir on special duty, 
and as resident in January 1883. He was 
promoted to be brevet colonel on 4 Feb. 1884, 
and in April went temporarily to Haidarabad 


as acting resident, returning to Kashmir in | 
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August. On 7 March 1886 he was promoted 
to be regimental lieutenant-colonel, and in 
May he returned to Quetta as officiating agent 
tothe governor-general for Baluchistan. In 
December 1887 he was appointed resident at 
Baroda, and in January 1889 resident and 
chief commissioner at Maisur and Kurg. In 
May 1891 he left perhaps the pleasantest 
billet in India to again temporarily officiate 
as governor-general’s agent for Baluchistan, 
an appointment which gave a better field for 
his active mind and his keen interest in the 
frontierquestion. A fortnight after hisarrival 
at Quetta he died there of pneumonia, follow- 
ing influenza, on 3 June 1891. His remains 
were buried in the new cemetery at Quetta, 
with military honours, on 5 June. 

To soldierly qualities in the field St. John 
added the courage and skill of the oriental 
sportsman, and the tastes and capabilities of 
the naturalist and scientific traveller. Mr. 
W. T. Blanford, in his introduction to the 
‘ Zoology of Persia’ (1876), acknowledges the 
value of contributions made to his collections 
by St. John, whom he accompanied in his 
journey from Gwadar to Teheran in 1872. 
St. John was a fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical and the Zoological Societies, and he 
sent the latter many animals, among them 
a two-humped Bactrian camel, which Ayub 
Khan left behind him in Kandahar. He 
made collections of birds and reptiles for 
various museums. Whentravelling in Persia 
he used to lodge in the black tents or houses 
of the natives, and his memory still lingers 
among them. 

St. John made many contributions to news- 
papers and journals; among them may be 
mentioned a paper in the ‘ Royal Geographical 
Society Proceedings’ in 1868 ‘On the Eleva- 
tion of the Country between Bushire and 
Teheran.’ There is an oil portrait of him in 
the residency at Quetta, of which his widow 
possesses a copy. He married, on 23 Sept. 
1869, Jannette, fourth daughter of James 
Ormond, esq., of Abingdon, Berkshire. She 
survived him, with three children: Henry 
Beauchamp, born in 1874, lieutenant 14th 
Sikhs; Olive Helen, born in 1870; and 
Muriel, born in 1873. 

[India Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Despatches; Blue Books; Royal En- 
gineers’ Journal, 1879, 1880, and 1881; Proc. 
of the Royal Geographical Soc. July 1891; 
London Times, 5 June 1891; Goldsmid’s Tele- 
graph and Travel, 1874; private sources. ] 

Rois 

ST. JOHN, PERCY BOLINGBROKE 
(1821-1889), journalist, the eldest son of 
James Augustus St. John [q. v.], was born in 
Camden Town in 1821. Heaccompanied his 
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father on some of his travels, particularly to 
Madrid, when the latter was searching for 
materials for his ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and he also travelled in America. He began 
to write tales when a lad, and translated 
about thirty of Gustave Aimard’s Indian tales 
into English. His translations appeared be- 
tween 1876 and 1879. In 1846 he edited 
the ‘ Mirror of Literature,’ and in 1861 the 
‘London Herald.’ As correspondent to vari- 
ous newspapers, his miscellaneous contribu- 
tions to the press were numerous, but of no 
special note; and he was also a frequent con- 
tributor of papers to ‘Chambers’s Journal’ 
and other magazines. He died in London 
on 15 March 1889. 

St. John’s original works were: 1. ‘ Young 
Naturalist’s Book of Birds, London, 1838. 
2. ‘Trapper’s Bride; and Indian Tales,’ Lon- 
don, 1845; several subsequent editions. 
3. ‘Paul Peabody,’ London, 1853 (incom- 
plete); another edit. London, 1865. 4. ‘ Our 
Holiday: a Week in Paris,’ London, 1854. 
5. ‘Lobster Salad’ (collaborated with Ed- 
ward Copping), London, 1855. 6. ‘Qua- 
droona, or the Slave Mother,’ London, 1861. 
7. ‘The Red Queen,’ London, 1863. 8. ‘Snow 
Ship’ (adventures of Canadian emigrants), 
London, 1867; various editions subsequently. 
9. ‘The Young Buccaneer,’ London, 1873. 
10. ‘The North Pole’ (a narrative of Arctic 
explorations), London, 1875. 11. ‘Polar 
Crusoes,’ London, 1876. 12. ‘The Sailor 
Crusoe,’ London, 1876. 

{Literary World, March 1889; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. | J.R. M. 


ST. LAWRENCE, Sir CHRISTO- 
PHER, twentieth or more properly eighth, 
Baron Howrn (d. 1589), commonly called 
the ‘ Blind Earl,’ was the third son of Sir 
Christopher, seventeenth baron Howth, and 
younger brother of Edward and Sir Richard, 
eighteenth and nineteenth barons respec- 
tively. His grandfather was Nicholas St. 
Lawrence, sixteenth baron Howth .[q. v.] 
On the death of Sir Richard in 1558 he 
succeeded to the family estates; but the 
title of baron was not confirmed to him and 
his heirs male by Elizabeth until 1561 (Cal. 
Carew MSS. i. 311). He appears to have 
sat in the first parliament of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and he and Lord Slane were instru- 
mental in inducing Shane O’Neill to repair 
to England. He himself paid a visit thither 
in December 1562 with letters of credit to 
the privy council, and returned to Ireland 
on 28 Feb. 1563. In 1565 he signed a me- 
morial to the queen commending the go- 
vernment of Sir Nicholas Arnold, and he 
was knighted by Sir Henry Sidney at Dro- 
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gheda on 9 Feb. 1569 in acknowledgment 
of the assistance he had rendered the deputy 
against Shane O’Neill (0. ii. 148). Subse- 
quently, however, he gave great offence by 
the part he played in the agitation of the 
Pale against cess in 1577-8 [see under Nu- 
GENT, Str CuRristoPHER, fourteenth BARon 
Dertyvin]. In his examination before the 
council he justified his conduct by declaring 
that, ‘having read the chronicles and laws,’ 
he was convinced that the imposition was 
unconstitutional. But after five months’ 
confinement in the castle he consented to 
admit that he had no intention ‘to gainsay 
any part of the queen’s prerogative,’ and 
acknowledged ‘that, in times of necessity, 
the queen may lay charge upon her subjects 
here as fully as in England;’ whereupon, 
having been sharply reprimanded for his 
undutiful behaviour, he was set at liberty 
(2. ii. 1383). The question was, however, 
revived in 1586, and it was mainly in conse- 
quence of the opposition offered by him and 
Lords Slane and Louth that an attempt of 
Sir John Perrot [q. v.] to induce parliament 
to consent to a composition for cess was de- 
feated. He was induced to confess his fault, 
and seems to have become reconciled to 
Perrot, to whom he sent, shortly before his 
death, an ‘intermute gossawk.’ He died 
at Howth on 24 Oct. 1589, and was buried 
in the south aisle of the abbey. Over him 
isa monument in high relief, with the effigies, 
it is said, of him and his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Plunket of Beau- 
lieu, co. Louth, though, as the inscription is 
now entirely obliterated, it is questionable 
whether they do not represent some earlier 
members of the family, conjecturally Chris- 
topher, thirteenth baron, and his wife (Luwts, 
Topogr. Dict. s.v. ‘Howth ;’ Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, Irel. iii. 449). 
By his first wife St. Lawrence had Nicho- 
las, his successor [see below], Thomas, and 
Leonard (Lopez; or, according to the pedi- 
gree in Harl. MS. 1425, f. 104, Richard, 
who married a daughter of Francis Corby of 
Queen’s County, and Lionel, who married 
Ann Eustace),and three daughters, viz. Jane 
(d. 1577); Mary, who married Sir Patrick 
Barnwell of Turvey, and (?) Margaret. His 
second wife, by whom he had no issue, was 
Cecilia, second daughter of Henry Cusack, 
alderman of Dublin, who remarried, first, 
John Barnwell of Monctown, co. Meath, 
and, secondly, John Finglas of Westpals- 
town. 

The well-known ‘Book of Howth’ (pub- 
lished by the master of the rolls), a compila- 
tion of considerable historical value, bears 
evidence of having belonged to him, and he 
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may possibly have been the author of some 
of the concluding entries. 

Siz Nicnoras Sr. Lawrence, twenty- 
first, or more properly ninth, Baron Howra 
(1550?-1607), his eldest son, born about 1550, 
was knighted by Sir William Fitzwilliam in 
1588; but he incurred some suspicion as a 
discontented person by the eagerness with 

which, two years later, he joined the Nugents 
in attacking Sir Robert Dillon, chief justice 
of the common pleas, for maladministration 
(Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. v. 98). He 
had the honour of entertaining the lord 
deputy, Sir William Russell [q. v.], for one 
night on his arrival in Ireland on 31 July 
1594, and subsequently, in May 1595, at- 
tended him on an expedition against Fiagh 
MacHugh O’Byrne [q. v.], the outlaw of the 
Wicklow glens ; and for his services on that 
occasion the deputy thought he deserved 
‘some few words of thanks from her majesty.’ 
He earned the commendation of the Lords- 
justices Loftus and Gardiner for his prompt- 
ness in obeying their order in 1598 to as- 
semble the gentlemen of county Dublin ‘to 
consider of a course for some provision to 
be made for the soldiers intended to be laid 
at Naas under Sir Henry Bagenal.’ But his 
alacrity in this respect did not prevent him 
from complaining directly to Sir Robert 
Cecil, in October 1600, of the spoils com- 
mitted by the soldiery upon the inhabitants 
of the Pale. Being a Roman catholic, though 
at one time he apparently conformed to the 
established church, he resented the increased 
rigour of the laws against his co-religionists 
that followed the accession of James I; and 
on 8 Dec. 1605 he signed a memorial to the 
Earl of Salisbury praying that the penal laws 
might be rather restrained than extended. 
He died early in May 1607, and was buried 
with his ancestors in the abbey of Howth. 
He married, first, Margaret or Allison, fifth 
daughter of Sir Christopher Barnwell of 
Turvey, by whom he had Sir Christopher 
(1568 ?-1619) [q. v.], his successor; Thomas, 
who served in the Spanish army in the 
Netherlands; and, according to Lodge, 
Richard and Mary (? Margaret), the wife of 
William Eustace of Castlemartin, co. Kil- 
dare. His second wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Nicholas White of Leixlip, master 
of the rolls, widow of Robert Browne of 
Mulrankan, co. Wexford, and also of Chris- 
topher Darcy of Platin, by whom he had, 
according to Harl. MS. 1425, f. 104, the 
above-mentioned Richard, Americ, Edward, 
Margaret (married to Viscount Gormanston), 
and Allison (married to a Luttrell). 
[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, iii. 196-9; 
D’Alton’s Hist. of Dublin, pp. 127-9 ; Cal. State 
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| Papers, Ireland, Eliz. i. 172, 175, 210, 213, 276, 


318, ii, 115, 118, 129, iii. 10, 20, iv. 235, 415, 
419, 576, v. 15-27, 98, 317, vii. 342, James I, i, 
365, ii. 147; Cal. Carew MSS. i. 311, ii. 58, 
133, 148, 354, iii. 62-84, 221, 228, 475; Cal. 
Fiants Eliz, Nos. 260, 642, 2117, 2345, 2445, 
3601, 3657, 4515, 5134, 5842, 6044, 6692.] 

R. D. 


ST. LAWRENCE, Sir CHRISTO- 
PHER, twenty-second, or more properly 
tenth, Baron Howry (1568 P-1619), eldest 
son of Sir Nicholas St. Lawrence, twenty- 
first baron Howth [see under St. LAWRENCE, 
Str CHRISTOPHER, twentieth Baron Howra], 
was born about 1568. According to a story 
recorded by D’Alton (Hist. of Dublin, p. 186), 
he was, when very young, kidnapped by the 
celebrated Grace O'Malley [q. v.] in retalia- 
tion for a supposed act of inhospitality to- 
wards her on the part of his father or grand- 
father. A picture said to represent this in- 
cident is preserved in Howth Castle. He 
displayed great aptitude in military exer- 
cises, and accompanied his father on an 
expedition into Wicklow against Fiagh 
MacHugh O’Byrne, when he showed some 
boldness by capturing two of Fiagh’s fol- 
lowers in April 1595. Subsequently he 
paid a visit to England, and, returning to 
Ireland with Sir Conyers Clifford on 4 July 
1597, he was given a company of foot, and 
for the next two years was chiefly employed 
on the borders of King’s County in holding 
the O’Conors in check. He acquired a repu- 
tation as an active but somewhat quarrel- 
some officer, though there was no truth 
in the report that he stabbed Sir Samuel 
Bagenal ‘ about the lie or such like brabble’ 
(CHAMBERLAIN, Letters, p. 23). He served 
under the Karl of Essex in Leinster in 
1599, and distinguished himself by swim- 
ming across the Barrow in order to re- 
cover some stolen horses, and returned with 
one of the marauders’ heads. He was pre- 
sent at the siege of Cahir Castle, and, having 
repulsed a sortie of the garrison, was one of 
the first to enter the place. He accompanied 
Essex, to whom he was greatly attached, to 
England, and is said to have offered to re- 
venge him personally on Lord Grey de Wil- 
ton and Sir Robert Cecil (CAMDEN, iii, 796). 
In April 1600 he was sent to reinforce the 
president of Munster, Sir George Carew ; but 
later in the year he accompanied Lord-deputy 
Mountjoy into Leix, and in October he was 
slightly wounded in an encounter with the 
forces of O’Neill in the neighbourhood of 
Carlingford. On the news of the arrival of 
the Spaniards he was despatched into Mun- 
ster, but his attempt, in conjunction with the 
president, to intercept O'Donnell failed. At 
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the siege of Kinsale he and the Earl of Clan- 
ricarde were stationed to the west of the town 
in order to prevent a junction between the 
Spaniards and O’Donnell. On the submis- 
sion of Hugh, earl of Tyrone, his company 
was reduced, and in February 1605 he ven- 
tured to solicit the king for ‘some mark of 
his gracious and liberal recognition of past 
services.’ 

His appeal met with no response, and, 
having about this time separated from his 
wife, he made preparations for realising his 
property with the intention of seeking his 
fortunes abroad. Chichester, who evidently 
felt that he had not been treated according 
to his deserts, wrote strongly in his favour 
to Salisbury, emphasising the fact of his 
being a protestant, and insisting that he 
should not quit the kingdom without per- 
mission. Nothing, however, was done for 
him, and in July 1606, having obtained the 
king’s consent to go abroad, he entered the 
service of the archduke. His example proved 
contagious, and in January 1607 Chichester 
wrote that so many of the Irish gentry 
were preparing to leave the country that 
he thought it would be for the public ser- 
vice if he could be induced to return. But 
his father’s death early in May relieved the 
deputy from further anxiety on that point, 
and in June St. Lawrence returned to Ire- 
land. Meanwhile, however, he had _ be- 
come mixed up in an obscure conspiracy 
for subverting the government of Ireland, 
in which several noblemen, including, it 
was said, the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
nel and Lord Delvin, were implicated. Now 
whether the prospect of returning to Ire- 
land in a position more suited to his am- 
bition, or the dread of the consequences 
of discovery, induced him to inform the 
government, Howth, on his way through 
England, revealed some part of the con- 
spiracy to the privy council. His infor- 
mation was regarded with suspicion, and 
the work of sifting him was transferred to 
Chichester. 

Arrived in Dublin, ‘A. B.’ (the initials 
under which Howth concealed his identity) 
was secretly examined by the lord deputy; but 
his story, resting solely on his own authority, 
seemed so improbable that the deputy was 
inclined to treat it asa fiction of a disordered 
mind, when the sudden and unexpected flight 
of the northern earls, owing doubtless to a 
rumour of treachery, caused him to view the 
matter in another light. Howth, who was 
himself apparently meditating flight, was, in 
consequence of directions from the privy 
council, arrested, along with Lord Delvin 
[see Nuemnt, Siz Ricuarp, first Eart or 


WestmMEAtH], and confined to the castle. 
Delvin shortly afterwards managed to es- 
cape; and, in order to avoid another mishap, 
Howth was in December sent to London in 
charge of Sir John Jephson, Chichester re- 
marking that during his imprisonment in 
the castle he had ‘ carried himself in his ac- 
customed half-witted fashion.’ He was ex- 
amined before the privy council, and ‘no 
cause of exception to his loyalty’ having 
been found, he was allowed to return to 
Ireland in March 1608. Meanwhile his 
secret had leaked out, so that he went about 
in constant fear of his life, distrusting his 
most intimate acquaintances. Even those 
who could hardly be suspected of sympa- 
thising with any attempt to upset the go- 
vernment looked askance at him and spoke 
contemptuously of him. The remarks of 
Sir Garret Moore [q. v.] galled him particu- 
larly ; and, in revenge, Howth preferred a 
charge against Moore of complicity in the 
conspiracy, to which Moore’s well-known 
intimacy with the Earl of Tyrone lent plau- 
sibility. But, meeting with little encourage- 
ment from Chichester, Howth repaired to 
England, and was so far successful that on 
his return to Ireland in June the deputy was 
ordered to assign him a company of 150 sol- 
diers ; and for his encouragement, as‘ having 
raised himself adversaries for doing service 
for the king,’ to give him the support that he 
required. Being called upon to make good 
his charge of treason against Sir Garret Moore, 
he refused to open his case before the Irish 
council on the ground of its partiality to- 
wards Moore, and in February 1609 repaired 
to England. This time he obtained a letter 
from the king testifying to his loyalty, exone- 
rating him ‘in verbo regis’ of having in 
his disclosures compromised Lord Delvin, 
‘of whose safety he had been more careful 
than of his own,’ and recommending him for 
employment ‘in any fitting service which 
may fall out.’ But the letter unfortunately 
did him more harm than good, being, as he 
dolefully expressed it to the king, ‘rather 
construed disgraceful than of favour or pro- 
tection for him,’ and he implored to be 
allowed to quit Ireland and fix his residence 
in England. 

This time it was Sir Roger Jones who had 
offended him, by speaking of him as ‘a brave 
man among cowards;’ and one day when 
Jones and some friends were playing tennis 
together in a court in Thomas Street, he re- 
paired thither ‘with some ten or twelve 
persons in his company and a cudgel in 
his hand with purpose to have cudgelled 
him. Jones’s friends interfered, and in 
the fray one of his retainers was killed. 
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The lord deputy, who happened at the time 
to be at Christ Church, hearing of the up- 
roar, at once committed Howth to the castle 
till—an inquest having been held on the 
dead man and the jury having returned a 
verdict of manslaughter—he was enlarged on 
his own bonds. When called upon to ex- 
plain himself, Howth declared that he was 
_the victim of a conspiracy on the part of Sir 
Roger’s father, the lord chancellor, Arch- 
bishop Jones, and Sir Garret Moore, and 
even went so far as to reflect on the im- 
partiality of Chichester’s government. His 
‘audacity in daring to incense the king 
against his faithful servants ’ the deputy pro- 
nounced to be ‘ beyond comparison’ and en- 
durance. After hearing both sides, the 
privy council found that ‘most of Lord 
Howth’s charges arose out of unkind speeches 
behind backs, and were grounded sometimes 
upon looks and sometimes on loose observa- 
tions that men did not much love him;’ 
wherefore, seeing that he was ‘so much sub- 
ject to his own passions,’ he was strictly 
commanded ‘to retire himself to his own 
house. . . that the world might take notice 
that his majesty disliked his proud carriage 
towards the supreme officers of the king- 
dom.’ He was expressly forbidden to leave 
Ireland on any pretext; but, notwithstanding 
the prohibition, he repaired to England with- 
out license early in May 1611. He was im- 
mediately, on his arrival in London, clapped 
in the Fleet, but had sufficient interest at 
court to procure his release in July. He 
refused to be reconciled to Sir Roger Jones, 
whom thecouncil had exonerated ofall blame; 
but his behaviour in England impressed the 
king favourably, and on returning to Ireland 
in October 1612 he was specially commended 
to Chichester, who was desired to treat him, 
as he had not hitherto done, in friendly sort. 
He sat in parliament in 1612, and in 1614 
he subscribed 100/. by way of-a free gift to 
the king. He died on 24 Oct. 1619, and was 
buried at Howth. By his wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Wentworth of Little 
Horkesley, Essex, from whom he had long 
been separated, and who after his death mar- 
ried Sir Robert Newcomen, bart., he had two 
sons—Nicholas, his successor; and Thomas, 
who settled at Wiston, Suffolk, and mar- 
ried Ellinor, daughter of William Lynne of 
Wormingford and Little Horkesley ( Genea- 
logist, new ser. i. 149-50, note on the ‘ Essex 
Visitation’ by J. H. Round)—and a daughter 
Margaret, said by Lodge to have married, 
first, William Fitz William of Donamon, and, 
secondly, Michael Birford of Kilrow. 
[Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, iii. 199 ; G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Peerage; Cal. Carew MSS. iii. 229, 
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254, 304, 323, 378, 431-2, 439, 465; Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, Eliz. vii. 121,411,457; JamesI, - 
1, 91, 268, 338, 346, 519, and vols. ii. iii. iv. 
passim; Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors, 
vol. iii.; Cal. of Fiants, Eliz. 6164, 6281, 6288, 
6572, 6636; Erck’s Repertory, p. 148 ~.; Har- 
rington’s Nuge Antique, pp. 31, 41; Meehan’s 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell; J. Huband- 
smith’s A Day at Howth; Devereux’s Earls of 
Essex; D’Alton’s Hist. of Dublin, pp. 164-5; 
Harl. MS. 1425, f. 104; Lansdowne MS. 160, 
f. 221.] R. D.~ 


ST. LAWRENCE, NICHOLAS, six- 
teenth, or more properly fourth, Baron 
Howrs (d. 1526), son of Robert, fifteenth 
baron [q. v. |, and of Joan, daughter of Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and great-uncle 
of Henry VII, succeeded to the barony on 
the death of his father in 1483. Unlike the 
majority of the English in Ireland, Nicholas 
was a staunch Lancastrian. When Lambert 
Simnel ee in 1486, personated the Earl of 
Warwick, Howth not only refused to recog- 
nise his claims, but apprised Henry VII of his 
designs. At the close of the rebellion, after 
the battle of Stoke, Henry summoned Nicho- 
las with the rest of the Irish nobility to 
London, and rewarded him by presenting 
him with three hundred pieces of gold, and 
by confirming the lands of Howth to him 
by charter. 

Howth attended the parliaments held at 
Dublin in 1490 and in 1493. In 1504 he 
attended Lord Kildare on an expedition to 
repel an Irish invasion of the Pale. On ar- 
riving at Cnoctuagh in Connaught, they found 
the natives gathered before them in great 
force. Lord Gormanston and some of the 
leaders were in favour of retreating, or at 
least of trying to negotiate with an enemy so 
superior. But Howth was for an immediate 
engagement, and led the bill-men to the attack 
onfoot. The result of the conflict justified 
his counsel, for the English were completely 
victorious. In 1509 Howth was created 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and retained that 
office till 1513. Although he did not agree 
with the lord deputy (Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare [q. v.]) on the justice of 
Lambert Simnel’s claims, yet in later times 
he became a devoted partisan of the deputy, 
and went so far as to defy the Karl of Or- 
monde to mortal combat for speaking ill of 
Kildare (Book of Howth, p. 176). After 
Kildare’s death in 1513 the opposite faction 
obtained the dismissal of Howth from the 
council (#5.191). From this time he remained 
in obscurity. He died on 10 July 1526, 
and was buried in the family sepulchre at 


Howth. , 
He was thrice married: first, to Genet, only 
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daughter of Christopher Plunket, third lord 
Killeen, by whom he had a son Christopher, 
who succeeded him as seventeenth Baron 
Howth, and was father of Sir Christopher, 
twentieth baron Howth [q. v.], and four 
daughters, Alison, Elizabeth, Kllenor, and 
Anne. He married, secondly, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Birford of Kilrow, co. Meath, 
by whom he had two sons, Amorey and 
Robert, and one daughter, Katherine. His 
third wife was Alison, daughter of Robert 
Fitzsimons, by whom he had a son and a 
daughter, William and Marian. 


[Letters and Papers of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.), 
i. 379, ii, 807, 870; G. E. C.’s Peerage, iv. 272; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall, iii, 189; 
Harleian MS. 1425, f. 104; O’Flanagan’s Lord 
Chancellors of Ireland.] EB. I. C. 


ST. LAWRENCE, ROBERT, fifteenth, 
or more properly third, Baron Howru (d. 
1483), son of Christopher, fourteenth baron, 
whose father Christopher, thirteenth lord of 
Howth, created a peer by writ shortly before 
1430, was head of the ancient family of 
St. Lawrence. Their ancestor, Almaric de 
Tristram, landed in Ireland with De Courci 
in 1176, and having distinguished himself by 
his conduct in the first engagement with 
the Irish at the hill of Howth, received as a 
reward the grant of the district. He assumed 
the name of St. Lawrence after defeating the 
Danes near Clontarf on St. Lawrence’s day, 
and fell in battle in 1189. Robert’s mother 
was Elizabeth Bermingham of Athenry. He 
succeeded to the barony on the death of 
his father about 1463, and was created chan- 
cellor of the green wax of the exchequer 
by patent on 22 Feb. 1467 (Harl. MS. 
433). In 1474 he formed one of the ‘thirteen 
most noble and worthy persons within the 
four shires,’ known as the brotherhood of 
St. George, who were entrusted by an act of 
parliament of that year with the duty of 
defending the Pale against Irish invasions 
and of preserving order within its bounds 
(Cal. of Irish State Papers, Carew MS. Mise. 
403). On 20 May 1483 he was appointed lord 
chancellor of Ireland by Richard ITI, but he 
died a few months later. He married Joan, 
second daughter of Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerset, and great-uncle of Henry VII, 
who afterwards married Sir Richard Fry. 
By her he had four sons—Nicholas [q. v.], 
Thomas, Walter, and Christopher—and two 
daughters, Genet and Anne. 


[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed, Archdall, iii. 187 ; 
G. E. C.’s Peerage, iv. 272; Rymer’s Federa, 
xii. 181; D’Alton’s History of Dublin, p. 160; 
Harleian MS. 1425, f. 104; O’Flanagan’s Lord 
Chancellors of Ireland.] EK. 1.0. 
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ST. LEGER, Str ANTHONY (1496 P- 
1559), lord-deputy of Ireland, eldest son of 
Ralph St. Leger, esq., of Ulcombe, Kent, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Haut of 
Shelvingbourne in the same county, was 
born about 1496. ‘When twelve years of 
age,’ says Lloyd (State Worthies, i. 99), ‘he 
was.sent for his grammar learning with his 
tutor into France, for his carriage intoItaly, 
for his philosophy to Cambridge, for his law 
to Grays-Inne; and for that which com- 
pleted all, the government of himself, to 
court; where his debonnairness and free- 
dome took with the king, as his solidity and 
wisdome with the cardinal.’ He was present 
at the marriage of the Princess Mary at 
Paris in October 1514, and is mentioned in 
the following year as forming one of Lord 
Abergavenny’s suite (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, i. 898, ii. 134). After Wolsey’s 
downfall, in which, if we may trust the un- 
corroborated evidence of Lloyd, he seems to 
have taken a prominent part, he attached 
himself to Cromwell, whose active agent he 
was in the demolition of the suppressed 
abbeys. On 2 Aug. 1535, he was appointed, 
along with Sir William Fitzwilliam and 
George Poulett, to inquire into the state of 
Calais, and to take measures for strengthen- 
ing the English Pale in France (7d. ix. 79). 
The following year he was one of the grand 
jury of Kent that found a true bill against 
Anne Boleyn (cf. Frovups, ii. 507), and his 
name appears in the list of such noblemen 
and gentlemen as were appointed in October 
that year to attend upon the king’s own 
person in the northern rebellion (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, xi. 233). On31 July 
1537 he was placed at the head of a com- 
mission ‘ for the ordre and establishment to 
be taken and made touching the hole state 
of our lande of Ireland, and all and every 
our affaires within the same, bothe for the 
reduccion of the said lande to a due civilitie 
and obedyens, and the advanncement of the 
publique weale of the same’ (State Papers, 
Henry VIII, printed, ii. 452-63). He and 
his fellow-commissioners arrived at Dublin 
on 8 Sept., and, having with the assistance 
of the lord-deputy, Lord Leonard Grey [q. v.], 
dissolved the army, they set out on the 26th 
on a tour of inspection through the parts 
adiacent to the English Pale. Beginning at 
Kilkenny, where a jury of the inhabitants 
gave evidence as to the nature of the dis- 
orders prevailing among them and of the 
grievances they suffered at the hands of the 
neighbouring native Irish and of the degene- 
rate Anglo-Norman gentry, the commis- 
sioners proceeded systematically in like 
manner through Tipperary, Waterford, Wex- 
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tord, Dublin, Meath, and Louth. The 
inquisitions taken by them are most valu- 
able as presenting a vivid picture of the 
state of affairs prevailing in the debatable 
lands at the eve of the reconquest of the 
island. (With the exception of those for Dub- 
lin, Meath, and Louth, which appear unfortu- 
nately to have been lost, they have beenedited 
_ by Messrs. Graves and Hare in the ‘ Annuary’ 
of the Kilkenny Archeological Society for 
1856.) The rapidity and discretion with 
which the commissioners accomplished their 
work extorted general admiration. ‘Trewlye,’ 
wrote Agard to Crom well, ‘ they have takyn 
great paynz, and in ther bussyness here do 
usse them verrey dyscretelye, and, in espe- 
chiall, Mr. Sentleger, whom, by reason of his 
dyscreschion and indyffrensye towardes 
everye man, is hylye commendyd here; and 
ryght well he is worthie’ (7. u. 532), As 
for St. Leger himself, while postponing 
fuller discussion till his return to England, 
he significantly remarked that in his opinion 
Ireland was much easier to be won than to 
be retained, ‘for onelesse it be peopled with 
others than be there alredy, and also certen 
fortresses there buylded and warded, if it be 
gotten the one daye, it is lostethe next’ (7. 
li, 534). 

He returned to England at the end of 
March or beginning of April 1538, and ap- 
parently in June was appointed one of the 
gentlemen of the king’s privy chamber. He 
was knighted early in 1539, and was one of 
the jury that tried and condemned Sir 
Nicholas Carew [q. v.] on 14 Feb. In 
October that year he went to Brussels in 
order to procure a safe-conduct through 
Flanders from the queen of Hungary for 
Anne of Cleves, whom he escorted to Eng- 
land (Cal. State Papers, Henry VIII, xiv. 
pt. i. 114, pt. ii. 126), and on his return was 
made sheriff of Kent and a commissioner for 
the establishment of the church of Canter- 
bury, with a view to its conversion into a 
cathedral. On 7 July 1540 he was consti- 
tuted lord deputy of Ireland with a salary 
of 6662. 13s. 4d., and in the same year ob- 
tained an act of parliament disgavelling his 
estates in Kent (Ropinson’s Gavelkind, 
p- 299). ; 

St. Leger’s appointment as lord deputy 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of Ireland. Hitherto Henry VIII 
had been content to follow more or less 
closely in the footsteps of his predecessors ; 
but the rebellion of the Geraldines, while 
convincing him of the futility of trying to 
govern through the heads of the great Irish 
families, furnished him with the pretext and 
opportunity for adopting an entirely new 
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system of government. The results of the 
inquiry instituted in 1537 supplied him with 
the general outlines of his new policy, which 
may be briefly summed up as aiming at the 
recognition of his own temporal and spiritual 
supremacy, the gradual conquest of the island 
by a judicious admixture of force and concilia- 
tion, and the substitution of the English sys- 
tem of land tenure for that of the old tribal 
system. For the nonce the plan of import- 
ing colonists, as hinted at by St. Leger, was 
to remain in abeyance; but in selecting St. 
Leger to carry his new policy into effect, 
Henry could have found no better qualified 
instrument. 

Leaving court on 19 July, St. Leger reached 
Dublinon 5 Aug. The country on the whole 
was fairly quiet, except for the Kavanaghs to 
the south of the Pale. Five days after his 
arrival St. Leger made an inroad into their 
country, ‘burnyng and destroying the same.’ 
The Kavanaghs, bending before the sudden 
storm, submitted, and their chieftain agreed 
to renounce the objectionable title of 
MacMurrough, and St. Leger, wishing to 
show them and the Irish generally that it 
was rather their obedience than their, pro- 
perty that the king desired, restored them to 
their lands on condition of holding them by 
knight’s service and keeping the peace in 
future. By such ‘ gentle handling’ he hoped 
to overcome their ‘fickle and inconstant 
natures’ and give to their submission a 
lasting basis. Thence he proceeded into 
Leix, where he took hostages from the 
O’Mores and their confederates, and entered 
into a treaty with Owen O’Conor, chief of 
Irry, the main object of which was to keep 
the O’Conors of Offaly in subjection. The 
only immediate danger to be feared was on 
the side of the O’Tooles, and, on the expira- 
tion of their truce, St. Leger determined to 
proceed against them. They were accord- 
ingly shortly afterwards required to quit 
their mountain fastnesses and settle else- 
where, ‘ where they should have no occasion 
to do your subjectes so moche harme.’ On 
their refusal, St. Leger invaded their country, 
whereupon Turlough O’Toole demanded a 
parley, in consequence of which he repaired 
to England with an interpreter and a letter 
of recommendation from St. Leger to Nor- 
folk. His petition and that of his brother, 
Art Oge, to be allowed to hold their lands 
on conditions similar to those enjoyed by the 
Kavanaghs was supported by St. Leger and 
granted by Henry. Christmas was spent at 
Carlow Castle settling the Kavanaghs and 
O’Mores, and on new year’s day St. Leger 
set out for Munster. At Cashel he was met 
by James FitzJohn Fitzgerald, fourteenth 
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earl of Desmond [q. v.], with whom St. Leger 
was much pleased, and on his submission 
admitted him to the earldom of Desmond. 
He even accepted an invitation to Kilmal- 
lock, ‘where,’ as he wrote to the king, ‘I 
thinke none of your Graces Deputies cam 
this hundreth yeris before.’ From Kilmal- 
lock he proceeded to Limerick, chiefly in 
order to parley with O’Brien, who met him 
there. The interview was not so satisfactory 
as he could have wished, but he was gratified 
by the submissive attitude of MacGilla- 
patrick of Ossory and MacWilliam of Con- 
naught, and returned, much satisfied with 
his journey, to Dublin. 

Parliament, for which great preparations 
had been made, assembled at Dublin on 
13 June, and among the acts passed was one 
giving to Henry and his heirs the title of 
King of Ireland. ‘And for that the thing,’ 
wrote St. Leger, ‘ passed so joyously, and so 
miche to the contentation of every person, 
the Sonday foloing ther were made in the 
citie greate bonfires, wyne sette in the 
stretis, greate festinges in their howses, 
with a goodly sorte of gunnes.’ Two noble- 
men of importance alone held aloof—O’Don- 
nell and O’Neill. With the former St. Leger 
had an interview on 6 Aug. in O’Reilly’s 
country, when a basis for an agreement was 
arrived at. O’Neill, on the other hand, ob- 
stinately refused either to submit or to meet 
the deputy, and so on 15 Sept. St. Leger 
invaded his territory with fire and sword. 
O’Neillattempted to outflank him and attack 
the Pale, but his manceuvre was frustrated 
by Lord Louth. A second and third hosting 
followed in quick succession, which brought 
O'Neill to his knees. A parley was granted 
him and a subsequent meeting appointed at 
Dundalk to arrange the terms of his submis- 
sion. The adjourned meeting of parliament 
at Limerick on 15 Feb. 1542 was attended 
with good results, and O’Brien having re- 
nounced his claim to any land on the east 
side of the Shannon, he was received to 
mercy and recommended for the title of Earl 
of Thomond. Henry, indeed, complained 
that St. Leger was a little too free in grant- 
ing Irishmen their requests; but things were 
going smoothly for the first time within the 
memory of the oldest living official, and his 
objections were treated, as perhaps they were 
meant to be made, pro forma. But there 
were those of his colleagues that regarded 
St. Leger with jealousy, and Robert Cowley, 
master of the rolls, slipped across to England 
without license to complain of his malad- 
ministration. His complaint was found to 
be grounded on malice, and, having been 
dismissed from his office, he was left for a 


| . . . . 
time to reflect on his misdemeanour in the 


Fleet. 

After the submission of O’Neill, St. Leger 
thought the time had come when he could 
advise the king to entrust the government 
to an Irish nobleman, especially since he 
had found in the Earl of Desmond a counter- 
poise to any overweening pretensions on the 
part of Ormonde. But his suggestion was 
not likely to recommend itself to Henry, 
and indeed appears to have been ignored by 
him (cf. St. Leger to Paget, 3 Aug. 1545). 
Other proposals of a more practical sort, 
however, received his approval, such as the 
establishment of a permanent council in 
Munster, the removal of restrictions on the 
admission of Irish students into the inns 
of court, and the adoption of measures for 
the better preservation of state documents 
and for the reformation of the countries 
bordering on the Pale. As a sign that 
Ireland could be made a source of strength 
to the crown, St. Leger in April 15438 
volunteered to raise a force of five hundred 
horsemen for the war in France or Scot- 
land. But in January 1544 he was allowed 
to repair to England, and the execution 
of his project devolved on Lord-justice Sir 
William Brabazon [q. v.] St. Leger’s de- 
parture was the signal for disturbances, 
which the council attributed to ‘ youre lord- 
shipes olde frende Occhonor’ [see O’Con- 
NoR, Brian or BERNARD, 1490?-1560?]; 
but which were perhaps as much due to 
the rumour that the young heir to the earl- 
dom of Kildare was about to return with 
the assistance of France. Nevertheless the 
levy was fairly satisfactory, and the list of 
kerne raised is an excellent commentary on 
the practical results of St. Leger’s admini- 
stration. $ 

It was the end of June before St. Leger, 
having in the meantime received the honour 
of the Garter together with an augmenta- 
tion of 2002. to his salary as deputy, re- 
turned to his post. The effect of his return 
was instantaneous, and before many weeks 
had elapsed he was able to report that the 
country had returned to its former state of 
tranquillity. In view of the threatened in- 
vasion by France, measures were taken by 
him to fortify Cork and Kinsale, and in 
September orders arrived from the council 
toraisetwo thousand kerne to assist the Earl 
of Lennox in his Scottish expedition. The 
notice, St. Leger remarked, was a short one, 
and ‘two thousand men were not so soon to 
be levied,’ but he hoped to have them ready 
for embarkation within a fortnight. The 
men were forthcoming at the time fixed, 
owing to the exertions of the Earl of Or- 
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monde, who was appointed to command 
them. But the earl, who had been led to 
believe that his appointment was a device 
on the part of St. Leger to get rid of him, 
shortly afterwards preferred a serious charge 
against him. What ‘toy’ he had in his 
head, the archbishop of Dublin, George 
Browne, was unable to say, and St. Leger, 
being equally ignorant, intercepted Or- 
monde’s letters to the privy council. During 
the winter the quarrel became so acute that 
the privy council intervened, and in April 
1546 St. Leger and Ormonde repaired to 
England, where they were speedily recon- 
ciled. The mischief was soon afterwards 
traced to the lord chancellor, John Alen, 
who was thereupon deprived of the great 
seal and clapped in the Fleet. St. Leger 
returned to Ireland on 16 Dec., and his 
commission as deputy was confirmed on 
7 April 1547 by Edward VI. The O’Byrnes, 
who had taken the opportunity to annoy 
the citizens of Dublin, were sharply re- 
pressed, as were also the O’Mores and 
O’Conors; and in order to bridle the latter 
more effectively, St. Leger repaired the fort 
of Dingan in Offaly, and Fort Protector, as it 
was now called, in Leix. An incipient re- 
bellion on the part of the sons of Thomas 
Eustace was likewise repressed before it had 
time to come to a head, but in September 
1548 St. Leger, having been superseded by 
Sir Edward Bellingham [q.v.], returned to 
England, taking with him those two dis- 
turbers of the public peace, Brian O’Conor 
and Patrick O’More. 

On 20 April 1550 he was appointed to 
meet the French hostages for the fulfilment 
of the treaty of Boulogne, between. London 
and Dover, and on 4 Aug. he was recon- 
stituted lord deputy of Ireland (Instructions 
in Cal. Carew MSS. i. 226-80), being sworn 
in on 10 Sept. In February 1551 he re- 
ceived an order, having already taken 
measures for the translation of the whole 
service of the communion into Latin, for the 
introduction of the English liturgy; but 
before any proclamations were issued, he 
conyoked an assembly of the clergy at 
Dublin on 1 March, and, in declaring the 
king’s intention to them, he is reported to 
have said (Harl. Miscellany, ed. 1810, v. 
601) : ‘ This order is from our gracious king 
and from the rest of our brethren, the 
fathers and clergy of England, who have 
consulted herein and compared the holy 
scriptures with what they have done; unto 
who I submit, as Jesus did to Cesar, in all 
things just and lawful, making no questions 
why or wherefore, as we own him our true 
and lawful king.’ The speech, intended to 
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conciliate such men as Primate Dowdall, 
and breathing a spirit of enlightened tole- 
rance, gave great offence from its lukewarm- 
ness to George Browne (d. 1556) [q. v.], 
archbishop of Dublin, and, complaints of St. 
Leger’s predilection for the old religion 
reaching the king’s ears, it was determined 
early in April to revoke his appointment. 
It was some time before the commission for 
his successor, Sir James Croft [q.v.], ar- 
rived, but in the meantime he governed 
only by Croft’s advice. He surrendered the 
sword at Cork on 23 May, and shortly after- 
wards repaired to England. On 6 Aug. 
Browne transmitted a long complaint touch- 
ing St. Leger’s alleged papistical practices 
(SHIRLEY, Orig. Letters, no, xxiii.) There is 
little doubt that St. Leger believed that the 
zeal of the reformers was outrunning their 
discretion. ‘Goe to, gve to,’ said he to 
Browne, ‘ yo" matters of religion woll marre 
all.’ His case came before the privy council in 
January 1552, and in the meantime he was, 
by Edward’s own orders, banished the royal 
chamber. The acts of the council are un- 
fortunately silent as to the course of his ex- 
amination; but, from the fact that in April 
he was readmitted to the king’s chamber, 
there is every reason to believe that he had 
little difficulty in rebutting Browne’s charges, 
In May he had a grant in fee farm of the 
castle of Leeds in Kent, and on 12 June he 
was appointed a commissioner for the survey 
of Calais and the marches. His name oc- 
curs as one of the witnesses to the will of 
Edward VI, 21 June 1553 ; but he supported 
the claims of Mary, and on 7 Aug. was 
sworn a privy councillor. He was reap- 
pointed lord deputy of Ireland in October, 
and reached Dublin on 11 Nov. 

His instructions touched the restoration 
of the old religion, the reduction of the 
army, the establishment of a council in 
Munster, and the leasing of lands in Leix 
and Offaly. Want of money crippled his 
administration. According to Campion, he 
offended the catholics by certain verses ridi- 
culing the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
But he had other and more powerful ene- 
mies, chief among whom must be reckoned 
Sir William Fitzwilliam (1526-1599) [q. v.], 
who charged him with falsifying his accounts 
in favour of Andrew Wyse, late vice-trea- 
surer. He was accordingly recalled for the 
third time, and on 26 May 1556 surrendered 
the sword of state to Thomas Radciiffe, lord 
Fitzwalter (afterwards third Earl of Sussex) 
[q. v.] The question of his defalcations was 
discussed at the council board, but St. Leger, 
who was suffering from sciatica, did not 
appear. On 8 Dec, 1558 a letter was ad- 
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dressed to him requiring him ‘to signifye 
with speed... what he myndeth to doo 
herein;’ but his death at Ulcombe on 
16 March 1559 put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings. He was buried in the parish 
church there on5 April, the day following the 
interment of his wife, who died eight days 
after him, on 24 March. 

St. Leger married Agnes, daughter of 
Hugh Warham, esq., of Croydon, niece and 
heiress of Archbishop Warham, and had issue 
William, who married Isabel, daughter of 
Thomas Keys or Knight, was father of Sir 
Warham St. Leger (d. 1600) [see under Sr. 
Luger, Str Warnam, 1525 ?-1597], and 
died during his father’s lifetime, having, it 
is said (Harl. MS. 1425, f. 54), been disin- 
herited by him; and Sir Warham (d. 1597) 
[q. v.] who succeeded him. According to 
Lloyd, Sir Anthony St. Leger ‘was neither 
souldier, nor scholar, nor statesman, yet 
he understood the way how to dispose of 
all those to his countries service and his 
master’s honour, being all of them eminently, 
though none of them pedantickly and for- 
mally, in himself.’ ‘He was the deputy that 
made no noise,’ and he might have added the 
only deputy out of a long succession who 
appreciated fully the good and bad points of 
Trish character. He originated the custom 
of cess, but he was the only deputy that 
managed to make the revenues of Ireland 
suffice to meet the expenses of its govern- 
ment (cf. Baawett, Lreland under the 
Tudors, i. 879). An epitaph by him on Sir 
Thomas Wyatt is printed among Wyatt’s 
‘Poems.’ 


[There is a good life of St. Leger in Cooper’s 
Athenz Cantabr. i, 192-6. The principal autho- 
rities are Berry’s County Genealogies, Kent, p. 
287 ; Hasted’s Kent, ii. 423 ; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, vi. 96-106 ; State Papers, Henry VIII 
(printed), vol. iii, passim; Cal. State Papers, 
Hen. VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairdner, i. 898, ii. 
134, ix. 79, x. 219, xi. 233, xiv. pt. i. 3,114, 151, 
xiv. pt. ii, 126, 223; Acts of the Privy Council 


of England, new ser. vols. i—vii.; Cal. State- 


Papers, Ireland (ed. Hamilton), vol.i.; Cal. Carew 
MSS. vol. i.; Cal. Hatfield MSS.i. 82; Haynes’s 
State Papers, pp. 165, 166, 193; Chronicle of 
Queen Jane (Camden Soc.), pp. 100, 185; Journal 
of King Edward VI in Cotton. MS. Nero C. x.; 
Shirley’s Original Letters ; Ware’s Rerum Hiber- 
nicarum Annales; Aunals of the Four Masters, 
ed. O’Donovan; Lloyd's State Worthies; Machyn’s 
Diary ; Chronicle of Calais(CamdenSoc.); Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle; Cal. Fiants, Hen. VIII, Nos. 
304, 325, 340, 372, Edw. VI, Nos. 157, 162; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Rep. p. 94, 4th Rep. p. 202, 
9th Rep. pt. i. p. 120; Harl. MS. 284, f. 116; 
Cotton. MS. Titus B. xi. f. 487; Egerton MS. 
2790, f. 1, and also Sloane MS, 2442, f. 132; 


Addit. MSS. 5751 f. 293, 6362 f. 11, 34079 f. 2; 
Gent. Mag. 1862, ii, 785; Wills’s Irish Nation, 
i, 8367-71; Webb’s Compendium. | R. D. 

ST. LEGER, FRANCIS BARRY 
BOYLE (1799-1829), novelist, born in 
Ireland on 16 Sept. 1799, was the second 
eldest son of Richard St. Leger (second son 
of the first Viscount Doneraile) by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Charles Blakeney of Holy- 
well, Roscommon. After being educated at 
Rugby he is said to have obtained in 1816 
a civil appointment in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. He resigned his post about 
1821 and returned to Ingland, where he 
edited from 1822 onward the fashionable 
annual called ‘The Album.’ He printed in 
1821, for private circulation, a volume of 
poems—‘ Remorse and other Poems’—and 
in 1824 appeared his best-known work, 
‘Some Account of the Life of the late Gil- 
bert Earle, Esq.’ (anon.12mo, London). In 
1826 he was editor of ‘The Brazen Head,’ 
and in the same year published (anony- 
mously) another novel, entitled ‘Mr. Blount’s 
MSS., being selections from the papers of 
a Man of the World’ (12mo, London). In 
1829 he published ‘Tales of Passion.’ He 
died unmarried, after an epileptic seizure, 
on 20 Noy. 1829. A posthumous work, 
‘Froissart and his Times,’ appeared in 1832 
(3 vols. 8vo, London). 

[Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1896 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
1830.] D. J. O'D. 

ST. LEGER, Str WARHAM (1525 ?- 
1597), soldier, second son of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger [q. v.] by his wife Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Hugh Warham, brother of Arch- 
bishop Warham, was born probably about 
1525. His mother died on 24 March 1558-9, 
and was buried in Ulcombe church (ef. 
Macuyn, Diary, pp. 192, 872). His eldest 
brother, William, was disinherited ; the third 
brother, Sir Anthony St. Leger, entered 
Gray’s Inn in 1568 or 1568 (Fosrmr, Reg.), 
was made master of the rolls in Ireland in 
1598, and died at Cork early in 1613. War- 
ham may have served in Somerset’s invasion 
of Scotland in 1547, and he was a prisoner 
there until January 1549-50, when he was 
ransomed for 100/. (Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil, 1547-50, p. 378). In 1553 he fought 
against Wyatt’s supporters in Kent (Archeol. 
Cant. xi. 143), and perhaps he served in Ire- 
land under his father during Mary’s reign. 
About 1559 he was named a commissioner 
to transfer to England Bale’s manuscripts 
and books. In 1560 he was sheriff of Kent. 
He was soon a member of the Irish privy 
council, and in July 1565 he was knighted. 
Thenceforward he took a prominent part in 
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Irish affairs. The queen had resolved to 
establish a presidential government in Mun- 
ster, and in January 1565-6 St. Leger was 
nominated president, apparently by Sir Henry 
Sidney, the lord deputy; he received in- 
structions dated ] Feb., and in the following 
month was given command of all the levies 
in Munster. Elizabeth, however, refused to 
_ confirm St. Leger’s appointment. The reason 
was that St. Leger was a bitter enemy of 
Ormonde, and correspondingly friendly with 
Desmond; and the queen accused St. Leger 
of lukewarmness in arresting Desmond early 
in 1565 [see Firzapratp, GuRALD, fifteenth 
Ear. oF Desmonp]. St. Leger was conse- 
quently recalled, and in November 1568 Sir 
John Perrot [q. v.] became president of 
Munster. 

In 1569 St. Leger returned to England, 
staying either at his house in Southwark or 
Leeds Castle, Kent, where from 1570 to 
1572 he had custody of Desmond and his 
family. He left his wife at, Carrigaline, co. 
Cork, a manor he held of Desmond; during 
his absence it was ravaged by the rebels. 
He remained in England until 1579, when 
his repeated petitions for employment and 
reward were answered by his appointment as 
provost-marshal of Munster, a new office, 
the functions of which seem to have been 
purely military. In this capacity St. Leger 
was actively engaged against the Irish rebels 
for ten years. On 7 April 1583 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant to the court of high 
commission in Ireland, and in the following 
year he visited England. While there he 
accused Ormonde of treason [see BurTLEr, 
Tuomas, tenth Eart or ORMONDE], and laid 
before the queen proposals for the better 
government of Ireland. In November 1589 
he was succeeded, probably on account of 
his old age, as provost-marshal by George 
Thornton, but in 1590 he was governing 
Munster in the absence of the vice-president. 

He was in England again in 1594, and 
died at Cork in 1597. His will is in the 
Heralds’ College, London. 

He married: first, Ursula (d. 1575), fifth 
daughter of George Neville, third baron 
Bergavenny [q. v.] His eldest son, Sir An- 
thony St. Leger, succeeded to the estates at 
Uleombe, Kent, married Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Scott of Scott’s Hall, Kent, and 
was father of Warham St. Leger who was 
knighted in 1608, sold Leeds Castle, went 
with Ralegh to Guiana, and died in 1631, 
leaving a son Sir Anthony (d. 1680), who 
was made master of the mint in 1660. Of 
St. Leger’s daughters, Anne (1555-1636) 
married Thomas Digges [q. "| and was 
mother of Sir Dudley Digges [q. v.] St. 
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Leger married, secondly, Emmeline Gold- 
well (d. 1628), by whom he had a son Walter, 
who obtained his father’s Irish property (ef. 
Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1598-9, p. 826). 
St. Leger must be distinguished from his 
nephew, Sir WaRruAm Sr. Lecer (d. 1600), 
eldest son of St. Leger’s eldest brother Wil- 
liam. He began service in Ireland, accord- 
ing to his own statement, about 1574, and 
was employed in the defence and govern- 
ment of Leix and Offaly. In August 1584 
Maryborough and Queen’s County were com- 
mitted to his charge. He acquired a repu- 
tation for valour and activity. In January 
1588-9 he visited England to cure a wound 
which made him lame. While there Eliza- 
beth directed that he should be sworn of 
the Irish privy council. In 1597 he was 
sent on a mission to Tyrone, was knighted, 
and made governor of Leix. On 22 Sept. 
1599 he was one of the two to whom the 
government of Munster was entrusted pend- 
ing the appointment of a president. On 
18 Feb. 1599-1600 he encountered Hugh 
Maguire [q. v.], and a hand-to-hand engage- 
ment took place between the commanders 
which proved fatal to both (Annals of 
the Four Masters, vi. 2161). By his wite 
Elizabeth Rothe of Kilkenny, widow of 
Henry Davell and Humphry Mackworth, he 
was father of Sir William St. Leger [q. v.] 


{There is considerable confusion between the 
various Sir Warham St. Legers, and they can 
only be satisfactorily differentiated by a careful 
comparison of the numerous references to them 
in the Cal. of Fiants (Rep. of Deputy-keeper of 
Records in Ireland) and Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland; even in the indexes to these they are 
confused. There is no certain evidence for the 
existence of the Warham St. Leger who, accord- 
ing to Metcalfe, was knighted in 1583. See also 
the St. Leger pedigree in Wykeham-Martin’s 
Hist. of Leeds Castle, which is materially cor- 
rected by The Royal Descent of Kingsmill, con- 
tributed by Dr. T. K. Abbott to Miscell. 
Genealog. et Heraldica; Harl. MS. 1426, f. 54; 
Carew MSS. ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. ; Cox’s Hibernia 
Anglicana; Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary; Life 
and Letters of Florence McCarthy Reagh; 
Smith’s Hist. of Cork; Journ. of the Cork Hist. 
and Archeol, Soe. i, 200, 235, il. 28, 38; Bag- 
well’s Ireland under the Tudors, vol. iii. ; Pacata 
Hibernia, ed. Standish O’Grady, 1896; O’Sulle- 
van-Beare’s Hist. Cathol. Ibernize Compendium ; 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials of State, i. 32-3, 
ii, 125, 134, 180; Brown’s Genesis U.S.A.; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 6, 7, 7th sor. xi. 
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ST. LEGER, Srr WILLIAM (4. 1642), 
president of Munster, was son of Sir War- 
ham St. Leger (d. 1600) [see under Sr. 
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Leeer, SIR WaARHAM], 
bably born in Ireland, but the date is un- 
certain. He appears to have killed a man 
in early life, to have taken refuge with 
the Earl of Tyrone, and to have followed 
him in his flight, only because he did not 
know what else to do. At Brussels he re- 
ported himself to Sir Thomas Edmonds, who 
mentioned the matter to Salisbury in his 
despatch on 4 Nov. 1607. He went from 
Brussels to Holland, and served in the army 
for at least eight years, during which he 
probably received the king’s pardon. He was 
knighted on 25 April 1618, and on 3 July 
1619 he had a large grant by patent of 
crown lands in Queen’s County and Limerick, 
which was supplemented next year by a 
further grant inthe formercounty. In1624 
his Dutch wife was made a denizen, and he 
had a company of foot on the Irish establish- 
ment. He was in London on 19 Feb. 1624-5 
on the king’s business, and, as he says, 
neglecting his own (Cal. State Papers). His 
time was not, however, wasted; for he re- 
turned to Ireland in July 1627 as lord presi- 
dent of Munster and a privy councillor, with 
a company of foot and a troop of horse 
(Morriy, pp. 197, 236, 270). 

Soon after his appointment St. Leger was 
busy about the fortifications of Youghal, 
which proved useful later on ( Youghal Coun- 
cil Book, p. 135). On 27 June 1628 he was 
sworn a freeman of Cork (Cork Council Book, 
p. 189). Some years later he ordered the 
discontinuance of football and hurling in the 
streets of Cork, and the corporation carried 
out the order (7d. p. 157). St. Leger was at 
Waterford in June 1630, and published an 
order there against the ‘excessive multitude 
of Irish beggars encumbering England.’ Con- 
stables were straitly charged towhip vagrants 
and hand them on to the next parish, until 
they came to some settled course of life, and 
shipmasters who took them on board were 
to be imprisoned ( Youghal Council Book, p. 
155). In November 1630 St. Leger claimed 
to have originated the scheme for the planta- 
tion of Ormond, the north part of Tipperary, 
which Wentworth afterwards took up, but 
which was never really carried out. St. 
Leger hoped to profit by the settlement (Zis- 
more Papers, iil. 171; Strafford Letters, ii. 
93, 97; CaRTE, Ormonde, i. 59). 

‘When Wentworth went to Ireland in 
1633, he was supported by St. Leger in his 
arbitrary measures for maintaining an army 
(Smitu, Cork, i. 107). St. Leger attended 
the parliament of 1634 as member for the 
county of Cork, his position as lord presi- 
dent of Munster in the opening procession 
being immediately below the peers (Straf- 
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he rather fayoured delay in asking the House 
of Commons for money, on the ground that 
‘the protestants not being well prepared, 
many of them might be against granting the 
supply, and so, joining with the popish 
party, might foil the business’ (2. p. 277). 
Of his government in Munster there are not 
materials for a detailed account ; but Straf- 
ford, on his trial, called him a ‘ very noble 
and just man’ (Lismore Papers, iv. 179), 
from which it may be inferred that he gene- 
rally supported the government; and the 
fact that he was not always on the best 
terms with Lord Cork points to the same 
conclusion (2. p. 217). In 1637, when the 
president was engaged in litigation with 
Lord Antrim, Wentworth took St. Leger’s 
part, both on the merits and because, as he 
wrote from Limerick, ‘ the president carried 
himself so round and affectionately in his 
majesty’s service that he passing well de- 
served the gracious regard and favour of the 
crown’ (Strafford Letters, ii. 97). 

In April 1638 St. Leger attended the 
meeting of the privy council at which the 
chancellor, Adam Loftus, first viscount 
Loftus of Ely (q. v.], was unanimously sus- 
pended until the king’s pleasure should be 
known (26. p. 161). He sat again for the 
county of Cork in the parliament of 1639, 
and in the same year he had a confirmation 
of his lands under the commission of grace, 
and Doneraile was erected into a manor 
(2. i1, 894-8; Lopez, p. 112). He took a 
leading part in levying and drilling the 
army of eight thousand foot and a thou- 
sand horse which Wentworth raised for the 
invasion of Great Britain, and in July 1640 
he was in command at Carrickfergus. He 
kept strict discipline, and after a few weeks 
pronounced the army fit for service (Strafford 
Letters,ii. 403; Carrz,i.99). After the dis- 
missal of this ill-starred host in the spring 
of 1641, he was active in trying to get the 
soldiers out of Ireland and into the service 
of foreign princes (Confederation and War, 
i, 217-44). After Wandesford’s death in 
November 1640, Strafford advised the king 
to make Ormonde, Dillon, or St. Leger 
deputy. Had Charles chosen either the first 
or the third, his fate might have been dif- 
ferent. 

St. Leger was at Doneraile when the great 
Irish rebellion broke out on 23 Oct. 1641. 
The army which he had helped to raise had 
been disbanded, and the discharged soldiers 
were ready fuel for the flames. The 
frightened lords justices had only the old 
standing force to rely on, and they withdrew 
all the garrison of Munster to guard Dublin. 
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St. Leger was left to defend his province 
with a single troop of horse, and with such 
irregular auxiliaries as his loyal neighbours 
could furnish (ef. Lismore Papers, iv. 216- 
227; Carrr, Letters 34-9). Lord Cork co- 
operated with him; but their relations were 
not always quite cordial, though the common 
danger brought them together [see Boyz, 
_Ricuarp, first Earn or Cork]. St. Leger 
wrote to Ormonde that ‘in these days Magna 
Charta must not be wholly insisted upon.’ The 
great point, he held, was to leave no weapon 
in the hands of men ‘ Romishly affected.’ 
On the other hand he begged for three thou- 
sand stand of arms; ‘for I can find pro- 
testants to wear and fight with them which 
I had rather have than all those that come 
out of England.’ Yet there were some who 
thought him too favourable to the Irish 
(Lismore Papers, iv. 189). For a month 
there was no rising in Munster; but Leinster 
was on fire, and the unresisted flames spread 
gradually southwards. 

St. Leger’s first expedition was into Tip- 
perary towards the end of November, his 
brother-in-law, William Kingsmill, having 
been plundered by the Irish near Silvermines. 
Many were hanged, and some of these had 
probably nothing to do with the robbery 
(Hickson, ii. 241). About the same time 
loose bands began-to infest the eastern end of 
county Waterford, and St. Leger made a bold 
raid over the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Carrick-on-Suir. According to a 
contemporary account, he ‘within a few 
days destroyed about six hundred of the 
rebels without the loss of one man;’ but the 

allows did more than the sword, and his 

orce was too small to impose permanent 
peace. While praising the lord president, 
Cork described him as ‘ utterly destitute of 
men, money, and munition’ (Orrery Letters, 
p. 3; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p. 346). 
At the beginning of December St. Leger 
was at Clonmel, and found the Tipperary 
gentlemen ‘standing at gaze and suffering 
the rascals to rob and pillage all the English 
about them’ (Lismore Papers, iv. 228). The 
Boyles had soon enough to do to defend 
their own castles and the town of Youghal, 
of which St. Leger appointed Lord Dungar- 
van governor ( Youghal Council Book, p. 217). 
Unable to keep the field with his handful of 
men, St. Leger returned to Doneraile on 
23 Dec. On 30 Jan. 1641-2 he reported 
that the enemy were at Cashel, ten thousand 
strong and partly well armed, and that their 
horse was equal both in quantity and quality 
to any that he had been able to get together 
(Lismore Papers, iv. 262). Two troops had 
been added to his original one. Harly in 
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February he vainly endeavoured, with the 
help of Lords Barrymore, Broghill, and 
Dungarvan, to stop Mountgarret’s army near 
Killmallock. ‘Our foot,’ he wrote to Cork, 
‘be of so inconsiderable and wretched com- 
posure and condition of men as that I dare 
not adventure anything upon them. All 
that we have to rely upon are our horse’ 
(7b.) Negotiations were futile, though 
Broghill [see Borin, RicHarD, second Harn 
or Cork], who was a good judge, admired the 
way in which ‘the lord president answered 
like a cunning fox, not having force to do it 
with the sword (Smita, Cork,ii.117). Before 
the end of February St. Leger had to fall back 
upon Cork, leaving the open country. to the 
enemy. 

From the middle of February 1641-2 
until his death St. Leger’s quarters were at 
Cork, but he took the field whenever he 
could. To keep his men together at all-he 
had to make a forced loan of 4,000/. from 
Sir Robert Tynte, who had refused to lend 
on the public faith (True and Happy News). 
In March Sir Charles Vavasour landed at 
Youghal with one thousand men, and St. 
Leger joined him there. Dungarvan ‘was 
taken, but in the president’s absence Mus- 
kerry, in whom he had trusted, threw off 
the mask and threatened Cork with four 
thousand men [see under MacCarruy, Do- | 
NocH, fourth Earn or Criancarty]. St. 
Leger marched from Dungarvan in two days, 
and got into the city in spite of the Irish, 
who besieged it until they were dispersed by 
Inchiquin’s sally on 23 April (Hust. MSS. 
Comm. 5th Rep. p. 346; Confederation and 
War, i.76). Writing a few days later to con- 
gratulate Ormonde on his victory at Kilrush, 
St. Leger complained of neglect. He had re- 
ceived no money for twelve months, and the 
Dublin government would not even give 
him a few small field-pieces which were not 
wanted anywhere else. ‘If they have not 
wholly deserted me, and bestowed the go- 
vernment on my Lord of Cork, persuade 
them to disburthen themselves of so much 
artillery as they cannot themselves employ’ 
(CartH, Letter 78). Further reinforce- 
ments arriving, St. Leger took the field 
again; but his illness increased, and he 
died at or near Cork on 2 July, leaving the 
government to Inchiquin, whom he had 
made vice-president some time before, and 
whose appointment had been confirmed under 
the great seal. 

St. Leger, says Carte, ‘was a brave, gal- 
lant, and honest man, but somewhat too 
rough and fiery in his temper; and he did 
not give greater terror to the rebels by his 
activity in pursuing, his intrepidity in at- 
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tacking, or his severity in executing them 
without mercy when they fell into his hands 
than he did offence to the gentlemen of the 
country by his hasty and rough manner of 
treating them.’ As president of Munster St. 
Leger had a commission to execute martial 
law; but in March 1641 he found it necessary 
or prudent to sue out a pardon under the 
great seal for anything that he had done or 
might have doneinthat way. Instances are 
given, but it may be doubted whether his 
rough ways had really much to do with the 
spread of civil war. St. Leger hanged rebels 
wholesale, but so did many other officers, and 
the work had been begun by the Ulster in- 
surgents. 

Bellings says St. Leger was ‘a man of 
long experience and good conduct in the 
war, who hoped ... to deter the loose 
rovers by the exemplary punishment of some 
among them. Yet this his prudent design 
being executed confusedly in so great a 
distraction of all things, and some innocent 
labourers and husbandmen having suffered 
by martial law for the transgressions of 
others,’ many were driven to despair, and the 
evil increased (Confederation and War, i. 
64, 244). In December 1641 Lord Cork de- 
scribed St. Leger as ‘a brave, martial man, 
who acts all the parts of a good governor.’ 
Rushworth records but misdates his death, 
as that of ‘a brave, prudent gentleman, and 
hearty protestant.’ It appears, from an 
amusing story told in Borlase’s ‘ Reduction 
of Ireland’ (p. 157), and repeated in Ware’s 
account of Chappel, bishop of Cork, that St. 
Leger had some taste for theological con- 
troversy, and also that he was on friendly 
terms with the Roman catholic dean of Cork. 
A portrait of St. Leger, painted by William 
Dobson, belonged in 1866 to Mr. W. H. Blaauw 
(cf. Cat of First Loan Exhibition, No. 734). 

By his first wife, Gertrude de Vries of 
Dort, St. Leger had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married Murrough O’Brien, first earl of 
Inchiquin [q. v.] The eldest of his four 
sons fell at the second battle of Newbury, 
fighting on the king’s side. The Doneraile 
peerage was first granted to Sir William’s 
grandson. St. Leger built a church at 
Doneraile, which was rebuilt in 1726. His 
house there, where the presidency court was 
usually held in his time, was burned by the 
Trish in 1645. 


[Calendar of Irish State Papers, James I; | 


Strafford’s Letters and Despatches; Lismore 
Papers, ed. Grosart, 2nd ser.; Morrin’s Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, Charles I; Confederation and 
War in Ireland, ed. Gilbert, vol.i.; True and 
Happy News from Ireland, being a letter read 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 25 April 


1642; Carte’s Ormonde; Clarendon’s Hist. of 
the Rebellion; Borlase’s Hist. of the Execrable 
Irish Rebellion; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, 
ed. Archdall, vol. vi.; Stemmata Leodegaria, 
by E. F. S, L., pedigree in the British Museum ; 
Council Books of Cork and Youghal, ed. Caul- 
field; Morrice’s Life of Orrery and Letters in 
vol. 1. of Orrery State Letters; Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Hickson ; Smith’s His- 
tories of Cork and Waterford.] R, B-1. 


SAINT LEGER, or SatincEeR, WILLIAM 
(1600-1665), Irish jesuit, was born in 
the county of Kilkenny in 1600, entered 
the Society of Jesus at Tournai in 1621, 
studied afterwards in Sicily, and was pro- 
fessed of the four vows in 1635. After his 
return to Ireland he became superior of his 
brethren in that country during the time 
of the rebellion, which began in 1641. He 
was rector of the college of Kilkenny in 
1650, and, when the former city was taken 
by Cromwell’s army, he removed to Galway. 
At the end of the rebellion he escaped to 
Spain, and succeeded Father John Lombard 
as rector of the residence of Compostella, 
where he died on 9 June 1665. 

He wrote ‘De Vita et Morte Illustrissimi 
Domini Thome Valesii [Walsh] Archiepi- 
scopi Casiliensis in Hibernia,’ Antwerp, 
1655, 4to, a work of great rarity. 

[Catholic Miscellany (1828), ix. 40; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. iii. 313; Foley’s Records, vii. 680; 
Hogan’s Chronological Cat. of the Irish Pro- 
vince S. J. p. 30; Oliver’s Jesuit Collections, p. 
265 ; Southwell’s Bibl. Soc. Jesu, p. 8319; Ware's 
Writers of Ireland (Harris), p. 144.] Tac. 


ST. LEONARDS, Baron. [See SuepEn, 
Epwarp BurrensHaw, 1781-1875. ] 


ST. LIFARD, GILBERT or (d. 1305), 
bishop of Chichester. [See Gi~BERt.] 


ST. LIZ, SIMON pz, Eart or Norra- 
AMPTON (d. 1109). [See Sznr1s.] 


ST. LO, EDWARD (1682 ?-1729), rear- 
admiral, probably the son of Commissioner 
George St. Lo[q. v.], was born about 1682, 
and entered the navy in March 1695 on 
board the Lichfield with Lord Archibald 
Hamilton. In 1702 he was a lieutenant 
of the Chichester, one of the fleet with 
Sir George Rooke [q. v.] off Cadiz and at 
Vigo. On 9 Sept. 1703 he was promoted 
to be captain of the Pendennis in the fleet 
under Vice-admiral John Graydon [q. v.] in 
; the West Indies and at Placentia. In 1704 
he was again in the West Indies in the 
Dolphin, which in 1705 was employed in 
convoy service in the North Sea. In 1706 
he was in command of the Gosport of 32 
guns, appointed to convoy a fleet of merchant 
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ships to Jamaica. On 28 July they fell in 
with two French ships of war, one of which, 
the Jason of 54 guns, engaged and took the 
Gosport after an obstinate defence. On 
19 Oct. following St. Lo was tried for the 
loss of the ship and fully acquitted. He 
was shortly after appointed to the Tartar, 
also of 32 guns, which, during the following 
summer cruised from the Channel, in the 
Soundings, and as far as Lisbon. In 1708- 
1709-10 he commanded the Salisbury prize 
in the North Sea, and in May 1710 was ap- 
pointed to the Defiance, a 64-gun ship, em- 
ployed in the West Indies in 1711-12. On 
Christmas day 1712, on her way home from 
Jamaica, she put into Kinsale in distress, 
being fifty men short of complement and 
having eighty sick. She did not reach the 
Downs till 26 March 1713. In 1720-1 he 
was captain of the Prince Frederick, flag- 
ship of Rear-admiral Francis Hosier [q.v.] 
in the Baltic, and continued in her till 1728. 
In 1726 he went out to the West Indies in 
the Superbe, one of the squadron with 
Hosier, and succeeded temporarily to the 
chief command on Hosier’s death on 25 Aug. 
1727. He continued the blockade of Porto 
Bello for some little time longer, till, having 
ascertained that all the Spanish ships were 
laid up, and, for want of stores, quite unable 
to be fitted for sea, he returned to Jamaica. 
There he was superseded by Vice-admiral 
Edward Hopsonn on 29 Jan. 1727-8. The 
squadron returned to the Spanish coast in 
February, and on 8 May Hopsonn died, 
leaving the command again to St. Lo, who 
held it for eleven months, when he too died 
on 22 April 1729. He had been promoted 
on 4 March to the rank of rear-admiral, but 
had not received the news. He was un- 
married, but by his will provided for a natural 
son, an infant. 

[List books and official letters in the Public 
Record Office; Charnock’s Biogr. pe ie 


ST. LO, GEORGE (d. 1718), commis- 
sioner of the navy, was on 16 Jan. 1677-8 
appointed lieutenant of the Phoenix in the 

editerranean. From her he was removed 
to the Hampshire, and on 11 April 1682 he 
was promoted to be captain of the Dart- 
mouth, to which he was recommissioned in 
March 1685. In August 1688 he was ap- 
pointed to the Portsmouth, attached to the 
fleet in the river under Lord Dartmouth [see 
Lzeez, Grorce, Lorp Darrmovurs], and, 
continuing to command her after the revo- 
lution, was in 1690 captured by the French 
and carried, severely wounded, into Brest, 
where, and at Nantes, he remained a pri- 
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soner for some time. His wound probably 
disqualified him for further service afloat, 
and in 1692 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner of prizes, in 1693 an extra commis- 
sioner of the navy, and in 1695 resident- 
commissioner at Plymouth, where in 1697 
he was directed to guard and assist the 
workmen employed in the construction of 
the first Eddystone lighthouse. For this 
service the Terrible was appointed ; but in 
June St. Lo took her off to join the fleet, 
without leaving any other ship to take her 
place, whereupon a French privateer made a 
swoop on the rock and carried off all the 
workmen and the architect. They were, 
however, presently released, and St..Lo re- 
ceived a sharp reprimand from the navy board 
for his neglect of their orders. In 1703 he 
was moved to Chatham as resident commis- 
sioner, and on 21 Oct. 1712, on abolition of 
the office ‘for easing the public charge,’ he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of all 
ships in the Medway and at the Nore. On 
the accession of George I he was superseded, 
and was not employed again. His will 
(Somerset House, Tenison, 200), dated 4 Oct. 
1716, and proved 8 Oct. 1718, mentions his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Amphilis Chif- 
finch, and his brother-in-law, Thomas Chif- 
finch; also two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, and a son John. Edward St. Lo 
[q. v.], who appears to have been another 
son, is not mentioned. 

In 1693 St. Lo published an interesting, 
but now rare, pamphlet, under the title of 
‘England’s Safety, or a Bridle to the French 
King’ (sm. 4to). 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. ii. 95; Duckett’s 
Naval Commissioners; Hardy’s Lighthouses ; 
Commission and Warrant Books in the Public 


Record Office.] J.K.L, 


ST. MAUR. [See Szymovr.] 


ST. MOLYNS, Lorp or. [See Ka- 
vanacH, Canin Mac Art, d. 1554.] 


SAINTON, PROSPER PHILIPPE 
CATHERINE (1813-1890), violinist, son of 
a merchant, was born at Toulouse on 5 June 
1813, and educated at the college there with 
the idea of ultimately becoming a lawyer. 
His musical taste led to his entering the 
Paris conservatoire on 20 Dec. 1831, where 
he was a pupil of Habeneck, and won second 
and first prizes for violin-playing in 1833 
and 1834 respectively. After quitting the 
conservatoire he was a member of the 
orchestras of the Société des Concerts and 
the Grand Opéra for two years. He then 
made a concert tour on the continent, ulti- 
mately returning to Toulouse in 1840 to fill 
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the post of professor of the violin in the 


conservatoire there. Four years later he 
appeared in England and played at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, under the conductorship 
of Mendelssohn, with whom he was intimate. 
In 1845 he settled in London on being ap- 
pointed on 7 Feb. professor of the violin at 
the Royal Academy of Music, a post he oc- 
cupied till his death. Sainton was one of 
the musicians who took part in the experi- 
mental stages of the Popular Concerts in 
1859 (cf. The Story of Ten Hundred Con- 
certs, London, 1887), and became first violin 
in the orchestras of the Musical Union, the 
Philharmonic Society, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the Quartet Association, and the 
Royal Italian Opera, under Costa, for whom 
he frequently acted as deputy in the office of 
conductor. He was well known, too, at the 
chief provincial festivals; and so busy was 
he as a teacher that it was his proud boast 
that at the last Birmingham festival before 
his death all the violinists had been his pupils 
or had studied under his pupils. Among his 
published compositions are two violin con- 
certos. In 1862 he conducted the music at 
the opening of the International Exhibition. 
In June 1883 he gave a farewell concert at 
the Albert Hall. He died on 17 Oct. 1890, 
and was buried in his wife’s grave at High- 
ate. 
3 His wife, CHartorre Hxrten Sasinron- 
Dotsy (1821-1885), whom he married in 
1860, was well known as a contralto voca- 
list. Her maiden name was Dolby. Born 
in London on 17 May 1821, she soon showed 
unusual musical ability, and in 1832 entered 
the Royal Academy of Music, where she 
studied under John Bennett, Elliott, and 
Crivelli. Crivelli, who examined her for 
voice on her entrance to the Royal Academy 
of Music, recommended her ‘for the present 
not to make it a principal study’ (cf. ‘A 
History of the Royal Academy of Music’ in 
the Overture, 1892, p. 127). Five years 
later she was elected to a king’s scholar- 
ship. On 14 June 1841 she made her first 
appearance as a singer at a Philharmonic 
concert, and sang under Mendelssohn’s au- 
spices at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig on 
25 Oct. 1845 with such success as induced 
her to make a tour abroad. Mendelssohn 
dedicated to her his six songs (Op. 57), 
and wrote the contralto music in ‘ Elijah’ 
with a view to her voice. She appeared in 
the first performance of the revised version 
of that oratorio at Exeter Hall on 16 April 
1847 under the composer’s direction, and 
from that date until her retirement from 
professional life in 1870 she occupied: the 
foremost place among concert contralti in 
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England. In 1872 she opened a vocal aca- 
demy in London. Mme. Sainton-Dolby ex- 
celled chiefly in ballad-singing, but was also 
known as a composer. Among her compo- 
sitions are the cantatas ‘The Legend of St. 
Dorothea’ (London, 1876), ‘The Story of the 
Faithful Soul’ (London, 1879), ‘ Florimel ’ 
(for female voices) (London, 1885), and 
‘Thalassa’ (a number of songs and ballads, 
some of which enjoyed an ephemeral popu- 
larity). She also wrote a‘ Tutor for English 
Singers’ (London, n.d. 8vo). Her last ap- 
pearance in public took place at her husband’s 
farewell concert in June 1883. She died in 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, on 18 Feb. 
1885, and was buried in the same grave as 
her mother at Highgate cemetery. A scholar- 
ship in her memory was founded at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

[Musical Times, 1885 pp. 145-6, 1890 p. 665; 
Hanslick’s Geschichte des Concertwesens in 
Wien, 1869, p. 340; Berithmte Geiger, p. 189; 
Mr. F. G. Edwards’s History of Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, p. 85; Grove’s Dict. of Musie and 
Musicians, passim ; The Overture, 1890, pp. 97, 
104.] R. H. L. 

ST. PAUL, JOHN px (1295 P-1362), 
archbishop of Dublin, was probably a native 
of Owston in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where he subsequently endowed a chaplain 
to celebrate divine service for himself, his 
brother William, and other members of the 
family. He may have been a son of Thomas 
and brother of Robert de St. Paul, lord of 
Byram in the same Riding, on whose behalf 
he obtained from Edward II the remission 
of fines imposed on Robert for his adherence 
to Thomas of Lancaster (Parl. Writs, 11. ii. 
1387). He was possibly connected with 
Mary de St. Paul or St. Pol, daughter of 
the Count de St. Pol, who married Aymer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, and frequently 
made John de St. Paul her attorney during 
her absence from England, The family pro- 
bably came originally from Guienne, and it 
had many descendants settled in Yorkshire 
(cf. Testamenta Eboracensia, v. 26, &c.) 
Before 1330 John de St. Paul received a 
papal dispensation from the disabilities at- 
tending illegitimacy, but in 1339 the bishop 
of Winchester was directed by the pope to 
affirm St. Paul’s legitimacy, ‘his father and 
mother having intermarried in the presence 
of their curate without publication of banns 
and not im the church’ (Briss, Cal. Papal 
Letters, ii. 312, 546, 656). Born probably 
about 1295, he became a clerk in the chancery 
before 13818 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 
106, 683). He was rector of ‘ Asshebydavid’ 
in the diocese of Lincoln in 13829, and next 
year received a license to hold another bene- 
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fice with it. He was appointed, with two 
other officers, to guard the great seal from 
13 Jan. to 17 Feb. 1834 during the absence 
of John de Stratford, the chancellor (Rot. 
Claus. 7 Edward III, p. 2. m. 4). On 
18 Oct. 13836 he was made a prebendary of 
Brightling in Chichester Cathedral, and on 
6 Dec. 1337, prebendary of Penkridge (Cal. 
_ Patent Rolls, 1334-8, pp. 328, 557). On 
28 April 1337 he wascreated master ofthe rolls 
(ot. Claus. 11 Edward ITI, p. 1. m. 18), and 
two years later received a grant of the house 
of converts in Chancery Lane for life. While 
he was master of the rolls the great seal was 
twice temporarily deposited with him and 
the other clerks, and from 16 Feb. to 28 April 
he was appointed sole lord-keeper (RYMER, 
Federa, Record ed., 11. ii. 1140 et seq. ; Cal. 
Rot. Pat.in Turri Lond. pp. 132, 134, 137, 
146). In 1839 he was rector of Sutton in 
the diocese of Salisbury, and in the same 
year he acted as counsel for the priory of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, which gave him 
a yearly pension of sixty shillings in recog- 
nition of his services (Litere Cantuar. ii. 
204-5). 

In 1340 the indignation of Edward III 
was aroused by the malversations of his 
officials, and, returning hastily from the siege 
of Tournai, he removed several from their 
posts; John de St. Paul was cast into pri- 
son (MurimutH, Contin., Rolls Ser., p. 117). 
He was able, however, to obtain his~ re- 
lease as a priest through the intervention 
of Archbishop Stratford. Although the 
mastership of the rolls had been taken from 
him, he was allowed in a short time to re- 
sume his position as a master of chancery 
In 1346 he was archdeacon of Cornwall (Lz 
Neve, Fast, i. 398), and shortly after pre- 
bendary of Dunnington in the see of York 
(2b. iii. 181). In 1849 he was advanced by 
a papal provision to the archbishopric of 
Dublin, having previously been a canon of 
the see. In 1851 he received a commis- 
sion from Clement VI to proceed against 
certain heretics who had fled from the per- 
secution of Richard Lederede [q. v.], bishop 
of Ossory, and had been protected by Alex- 
ander Bicknor [q. v.], the previous arch- 
bishop of Dublin. John found himself in- 
volved at his accession in the controversy 
concerning the primacy which was then 
raging between the archbishops of Dublin 
and Richard Fitzralph [q. v.], archbishop 
of Armagh. He succeeded in inducing Kd- 
ward III to revoke his letters in favour of 
Armagh, and in 1353 the cause was removed 
for trial to Rome, where it was not decided 
for many years. 


In 13850 John de St. Paul was appointed 
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chancellor of Ireland, and, save for a brief 
period at the end of 1354, held the post for 
six years. In 1358 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the privy council, and the lord-deputy 
was enjoined to pay great deference to his 
advice (RyrmER, Federa, iii. 482-4). In 
1360 he was placed on a commission of three 
to explore for mines of gold and silver, and 
to direct their management when discovered 
(2. p. 482). In 1861 he received a special 
summons to a great council held in Dublin. 
On its assembly he laboured to win the 
government to a more conciliatory policy, 
and especially to obtain a general amnesty for 
the English and Irish rebels. He died on 
9 Sept. 1862, and was buried in Christ 
Church, Dublin (Chart. of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin, ii. 282). During his episcopate he 
obtained many privileges for his see. He 
also much enlarged and beautified the church 
of the Holy Trinity. 

[Walsingham’s Hist. Anglicana, i. 224, 236, 
(Rolls Ser.); Cal. Patent and Close Rolls passim ; 
Calend. Inquis. post mortem, ii. 255; Foss’s 
Judges of England, iii. 487; Ware’s Bishops. 
of Ireland, pp. 76, 332 ; D’Alton’s Archbishops 
of Dublin, p.184; Wadding’s Annales Minorum, 
vill. 49; Barnes’s Edward III, p. 217.] 

E. I. C. 

ST. QUINTIN, Siz WILLIAM (1660 ?- 
1723), politician, born about 1660 at Harp- 
ham in the East Riding of Yorkshire, was 
the eldest son of William St. Quintin, who 
died in the lifetime of his father, by Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Strick- 
land, bart., of Boynton, Yorkshire. Having 
succeeded his grandfather, Sir Henry St. 
Quintin, second baronet of Harpham, some 
time before 1698, he entered the House of 
Commons at the general election of 1695 as 
representative of the borough of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, for which he served in eleven 
successive parliaments until his death (Par- 
liamentary Returns; Lurrrety, Brief Re- 
lation). On 24 Dec. 1700 Sir William lay 
‘dangerously ill of a feavour’ (2.) He 
was acommissicner of customs with a salary 
of 1,0002. a year from 22 Noy. 1698 to 
18 Dec. 1701 (Haypn, Book of Diynities), 
when, in consequence of a clause in an act 
of parliament passed the preceding session 
for disabling the commissioners from sitting 
in parliament, he resigned his office. From 
1706 he was a commissioner of revenue 
in Ireland with the same salary until 4 Feb. 
1713, shortly after which (1714-17) he 
acted as a lord of the treasury in England. 
In July 1717 he became a commissioner of 
the alienation office, and on 16 June 1720 
was appointed to the lucrative office of joint 
vice-treasurer, receiver-general, and pay- 
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master of Ireland, which he enjoyed until 
his death on 80 June 1723. Sir William, 
who was a capable official, was succeeded in 
the title by his nephew, also Sir William, 
on whose son’s death in 1795 the baronetcy 
became extinct. 


[Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Liber Hiberniz; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities; Historical Regi- 
ster. | W. R. W. 


ST. VICTOR, RICHARD or (d. 1178 ?), 
theologian, [See RiowaRrD.] 


ST, VINCENT, Eart or. 
Joun, 1735-1823] 


SAKER, EDWARD (1831-1883), actor 
and theatrical manager, son of W. Saker, a 
well-known low comedian at the London 
minor theatres, was born in London in 1881. 
He was placed with a firm of architects, but 
early showed a strong taste for a theatrical 
career, which he adopted when about twenty- 
five years of age. In 1857 he joined the 
Edinburgh company, then under the manage- 
ment of Robert H. Wyndham, his brother- 
in-law. It was in this excellent school that 
he learnt his profession, and soon became a 
clever member of the company. In addition 
he filled the post of treasurer for several 
years. He made a tour in Scotland with 
Henry Irving, when the latterplayed Robert 
Macaire to Saker’s Jacques Strop. With 
Lionel Brough he also gave an entertain- 
ment, under the name of the ‘So-Amuse 
Twins,’ which is said to have been exceed- 
ingly amusing. He first attempted manage- 
ment during a summer season in 1862, when 
he rented the Edinburgh Royal from Wynd- 
ham, and opened with the ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ In 1865 he removed to Liverpool. 
After remaining as an actor there for two 
years he became manager of the Alexandra 
Theatre in December 1867, and carried on the 
enterprise till his death on 29 March 1883. 

Asan actor Saker had much talent, and 
was most successful in partsrequiring drollery 
and facial expression. His Shakespearean 
clowns were wonderful exhibitions of low- 
comedy acting. As a manager, however, he 
made his chief reputation. His period of 
management at the Alexandra, Liverpool, 
was rendered notable by a series of splen- 
did revivals of Shakespearean plays, includ- 
ing ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
and the ‘Comedy of Errors.’ In all his 
undertakings he was ably assisted by his 
wife, who survived him. 

Saker’s elder brother, Horatio ( 7. 1850), 
joined the Royal, Edinburgh, in 1850, when it 
was under William Henry Murray [q. v.] 


[See JERVIS, 
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He also played low comedy. His farewell 
benefit was on 30 Aug. 1852 at the Adelphi, 
Edinburgh, after which he went to the Prin- 
cess’s, London, where he remained till his 
death. He never gained the front rank in 
his profession, but possessed a great fund 
of original humour, and was the father of 
several clever sons, who adopted the stage 
as a profession. 


[J.C. Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage ; 
Brereton’s Dramatic Notes; playbills and pri- 
vate information. ] J. C. D. 


SALA,GEORGE AUGUSTUS HENRY 
(1828-1896), journalist, born in New Street, 
Manchester Square, London, on 24 Nov. 1828, 
was youngest child of Augustus John James 
Sala (1792-1828). His grandfather, Claudio 
Sebastiano Sala, a citizen of Rome, came to 
England about 1776 to assist his god- 
father, Sir John Gallini [see Gaxur1, Gio- 
vaNnNI ANDREA Bartista], in arranging 
ballets at the King’s Theatre and the Hay- 
market. His mother, Henrietta Oatherina 
Florentina Simon (1789-1860), was daughter 
of a well-to-do planter in Demerara. In 
1827 she made her first public appearance as 
a singer at Covent Garden Theatre under 
Charles Campbell’s management, as Countess 
Almayiva in Bishop’s version of Mozart’s 
‘ Marriage of Figaro.’ A crayon portrait of 
her was published in the ‘ Lady’s Museum’ 
in the same year. Subsequently she mainly 
supported herself and five surviving children, 
(four boys and a girl) by teaching singing 
and giving annual concerts, both in London 
and Brighton. Occasionally she diversified 
her labours by accepting a theatrical engage- 
ment. In the autumn season of 1836 and 
1837 she was ‘actress of all work’ at the St. 
James’s Theatre under Braham. She died 
at Brighton on 10 April 1860, and was 
buried in Kensal Green (ef. Gent. Mag. 1860, 
i, 6383). An elder son, Charles Kerrison Sala 
(1823-1857), who was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, resigned a clerkship in the tithes 
commissioners’ office to become an actor; 
he acquired a reputation as a member of 
Macready’scompany at the Princess’sTheatre, 
and made some efforts as a dramatist (cf. 
Gent. Mag. 1857, i. 375). 

The youngest child, George Augustus, 
displayed unusual precocity. Having learned 
French from his mother, he wrote a French 
tragedy called ‘ Fredegonde’ before he was 
ten. From 1839 to 1842 he was at a school 
in Paris, where the younger Alexandre 
Dumas was a fellow-pupil. Subsequently 
he spent a few months at a Pestalozzian 
school at Turnham Green. He there showed 
an aptitude for drawing, and his mother trans- 
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ferred him, at the age of fourteen, to the 
studio of Carl Schiller, a miniature-painter 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. But 
he was soon withdrawn, and at fifteen—in 
1843—was finally thrown upon his own 
resources. He was already a capable 
draughtsman and an insatiable reader. Some 
precarious employment as a clerk was fol- 
lowed by an engagement to draw railway 
plans during the railway mania of 1845. His 
mother and brother then introduced him to 
the green-room of the Princess’s Theatre, 
where they were professionally engaged, and 
William Roxby Beverley, the scene-painter 
there, gave him occasional work. In 1848 
he followed Beverley to the Lyceum Theatre, 
and painted some scenery for Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris. His sociable 
temper and artistic promise recommended 
him to the authors and artists who fre- 
quented the theatre. About 1847 he drew 
the illustrations for Alfred Bunn’s ‘Word 
with Punch.’ In 1848 Albert Smith com- 
missioned him to illustrate his comic volume, 
‘The Man in the Moon.’ Thus encouraged, 
he taught himself to etch, and afterwards 
took lessons in engraving. He came to 
know George Cruikshank (at whose funeral, 
in 1878, he acted as a pall-bearer) and 
Hablot K. Browne—‘ Phiz.” It was his 
ambition to follow in their footsteps. In 
1850 Ackermann issued for him his first 
publication, a comic illustrated guidebook 
for continental tourists, entitled ‘ Practical 
Exposition of J. M. W. Turner’s Picture, 
Hail, Rain, Steam, and Speed.’ It was suc- 
cessful enough to induce the publisher to 
issue later in the year, in view of the agita- 
tion against the so-called papal aggression, 
a panorama by Sala, entitled ‘No Popery.’ 
Next year Sala drew four large lithographic 
plates dealing with the Great Exhibition. 
In 1852 he prepared, with Alken, views in 
aquatint of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, 

Sala had already made some efforts in 
literature, and their reception encouraged 
him to seek another road to fortune. In 
1848 he sent articles to a struggling weekly 
paper called ‘Chat.’ They were eagerly 
accepted, and he was appointed editor at a 
beggarly salary. In 185] a promising oppor- 
tunity offered itself. Charles Dickens ac- 
cepted from him an amusing article, called 
‘The Key of the Street, for ‘Household 
Words.’ From that year till 1856 he regu- 
larly wrote for that periodical an essay or 
story each week, His contributions exhibited 
unusual powers of observation, familiarity 
with many phases of low life, multifarious 
reading, capacity for genial satire, and at 


times a vein of sentiment imitated from | 
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Dickens. Thenceforth his energies were ab- 
sorbed in literature or journalism. His con- 
vivial tendencies and the attractions that 
bohemian haunts offered him at first some- 
what imperilled his progress, but his ambi- 
tion and powers of work finally enabled him 
to resist temptation, and he found in ordi- 
nary club life all the recreation he required. 
He took a chief part in founding the Savage 
Club in 1857, and was soon admitted to 
other clubs of older standing. g 

Dickens was the first to test Sala’s capacity 
as ‘a special correspondent.’ In April 1856, 
at the close of the Crimean war, Dickens sent 
him to Russia to write descriptive articles 
for ‘Household Words.’ He remained abroad 
till September, when Dickens’s refusal to 
permit the articles to be published in volume 
form temporarily interrupted Sala’s good re- 
lations with his editor. In 1858 a reconcilia- 
tion took place, Sala renewed his connection 
with ‘Household Words, and the articles 
on Russia were issued separately as ‘ A Jour- 
ney Due North.’ In the same year Dickens 
inaugurated a new magazine, ‘All the Year 
Round,’ in which Sala was also a frequent 
writer. The papers he contributed to these 
periodicals he collected from time to time in 
volumes with such titles as ‘Gaslight and 
Daylight, and the London Scenes they shine 
upon’ (1859) ; ‘Lady Chesterfield’s Letters 
to her Daughter’ (1860); ‘Breakfast in 
Bed, or Philosophy between the Sheets’ 
(1863). In 1863 a novel by him, ‘ Quite 
Alone,’ appeared serially in ‘ All the Year 
Round.’ 

Meanwhile other ventures divided his at- 
tention and extended his literary connec- 
tions. Essays which he sent to a short- 
lived serial, called ‘The Comic Times,’ led to 
a lifelong friendship with the editor and pro- 
prietor, Edmund Yates [q.v.] In January 
1856 the two men projected a new monthly 
magazine, called ‘The Train,’ which did not 
long survive. To the ‘Illustrated Times,’ 
which was established by Henry Vizetelly 
(q. v.] in July 1855, Sala contributed his 
earliest attempt et novel-writing—‘ The 
Baddington Peerage: a story of the best and 
worst society.’ This was illustrated by 
‘Phiz,’ and published in three volumes in 
1860. Of another periodical, ‘The Welcome 
Guest,’ initiated by Vizetelly in 1858, he 
acted for a short time as editor. In its pages 
appeared the most successful of all his social 
sketches, the series entitled ‘Twice round 
the Clock, or the Hours of the Day and 
Night in London, which was published 
separately in 1859. In 1860 he, in succes- 
sion to Peter Cunningham (1816-1869) [q.v.], 
began to contribute, at a salary of 250/. a 
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year, acolumn of varied gossip and anecdote, 
signed ‘G, A. S,’ and entitled ‘ Echoes of the 
Week,’ to the ‘Illustrated London News.’ 
His connection with that newspaper con- 
tinued till 1886, when he transferred his 
weekly ‘ Echoes’ to the ‘Sunday Times’ and 
a syndicate of provincial newspapers. They 
ceased in 1894. Some of these paragraphs 
he collected in the volumes‘ Living London, 
or Echoes Reechoed’ (1883), and ‘ Echoes of 
the Year 1883’ (1884). A skit by himself, 
entitled ‘Egos of the Week’ appeared in 
‘Punch’ (SPIELMANN, History of Punch, pp. 
387-8). A more ambitious work, ‘ William 
Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philo- 
sopher: Essays on the Man, the Work, and 
the Time,’ ran through nine numbers of the 
‘Cornhill Magazine’ in the second year of 
its existence (March to November 1860). 
Thackeray, who was editor, showed as much 
appreciation of Sala’s talents as Dickens, and 
seconded his candidature at the Reform Club, 
to which he was elected on 13 March 1862. 
Revised and amplified, Sala’s papers on Ho- 
garth reappeared in volume form in 1866. 
But his most conspicuous achievement in 
connection with periodical literature was his 
establishment of ‘Temple Bar.’ Designed 
to rival the ‘Cornhill,’ it was financed and 
published by John Maxwell, at the sugges- 
tion of Sala, who was appointed editor with 
Edmund Yates as sub-editor. The first num- 
ber was issued in December 1860. In the 
second number Sala began a serial story, 
£ The Seven Sons of Mammon’ (3 vols. 1862), 
and there subsequently appeared in the pages 
of the magazine another novel by him, the 
best that he produced, ‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous’ (8 vols. 1863). 
He resigned the editorship in 1866, when 
Messrs. Bentley took over the magazine. 
In 1869 he wrote ‘Wat Tyler, M.P.: an 
operatic extravaganza,’ which was performed 
at the Gaiety Theatre and was printed. 

But Sala was about to concentrate his 
energies in fewer channels. In 1857 he was 
invited by Joseph Moses Levy [q. v.], the 
proprietor, to contribute to the ‘ Daily Tele- 

aph.’ He was soon writing two articles a 
day, Saturdays excepted; and for nearly a 
quarter of a century, whenever he was in 
England, his output suffered no diminution. 
The facility with which he drew upon his 
varied stores of half-digested knowledge, the 
self-confidence with which he approached 
every manner of topic, the egotism and the 
bombastic cireumlocutions which rapid pro- 
duction encouraged in him, hit the taste of 
a large section of the public. The proprietor 
of the paper treated him generously; and 
for the twenty years between 1863 and 1883 


Sala reckoned that his income as a journalist 
averaged 2,000/. a year. But his prosperity 
was not unalloyed. Careless of money mat- 
ters, he gave too liberal a scope to his tastes 
as a gourmet and as a collector of books and 
china, and was rarely free from pecuniary 
embarrassments. At the same time the 
tawdry style of writing with which he im- 
pregnated the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ excited ridi- 
cule, which tormented him. The ‘Saturday 
Review’ for many years denounced it as 
turgid and inflated. In 1867 James Hain 
Friswell repeated this condemnation, amid 
some personalities, in a work called ‘ Men of 
Letters honestly criticised.’ Sala brought an 
action for libel, and recovered 500/. damages. 
Subsequently Matthew Arnold, with good- 
humoured satire, exhibited the pretentious- 
ness of Sala’s articles in ‘ Friendship’s Gar- 
land’ (1871). 

In 1863 Sala undertook his first tour as a 
‘special ’ foreign correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph. He was in America from No- 
vember 1863 to December 1864, reporting 
the progress of the civil war. His ‘ Diary 
in the Midst of the War,’ which was after- 
wards issued as a volume, displayed charac- 
teristics similar to those of his home-made 
articles, but his energy in collecting, if not 
in testing, information invested his work 
with genuine interest. A long series of like 
expeditions followed ; and his ‘ special’ cor- 
respondence, which grew more and more 
egotistic, became a feature of value to the 
‘Daily Telegraph.’ ‘A Trip to Barbary by 
a roundabout Route ’(published as a volume 
in 1866) recorded a journey to Algiers in the 
train of the emperor Napoleon III. ‘From 
Waterloo to the Peninsula: four Months’ 
hard labour in Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Spain’ (1867), represented his journal of 
travel between November 1865 and February 
1866. During the rest of the latter year and 
part of the next he was in north Italy, for a 
time with Garibaldi’s army, and afterwards 
in Venice during its evacuation by the Aus- 
trians. His letters from Italy formed the 
basis of his ‘ Rome and Venice, with other 
Wanderings in Italy in 1866-7’ (a volume 
published in 1869). In 1867 and 1870 
he was in Paris, on the first occasion 
preparing ‘ Notes and Sketches’ of the ex- 
hibition, and on the second observing the 
opening scenes of the Franco-German war. 
A flying visit to Metz in August 1870 was 
followed by his arrest in Paris as a spy; but 
he managed to reach Geneva, and on 
20 Sept. was at Rome when the Italian 
troops ended papal rule there. He was 
present at the opening of the German par- 
liament at Berlin in the autumn of 1871, 
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and witnessed in Spain in 1875 the acces- 
sion to the throne of Alphonso XII and 
the close of the Carlist war. At the end of 
1876, when war between Russia and Turkey 
was imminent, he was ordered to St. 
Petersburg, whence he made his way to 
Constantinople and Athens, returning home 
in the summer of 1877. He spent much 
time in Paris during the exhibition of 1878, 
and he described his impressions in ‘Paris 
herself again’ (1880). Between December 
1879 and the spring of 1880 he was again in 
the United States, and he collected his cor- 
respondence in a volume called ‘ America Re- 
visited’ (1882). He hurried to St. Peters- 
burg in March 1881, after the murder of the 
emperor Alexander II, and was there in 
May 18838 at the coronation of the emperor 
Alexander III. On 26 Dec. 1884 he started 
on his final journalistic tour—an extended 
journey through America and Australia. He 

ad undertaken to lecture on his own ac- 
count, chiefly about his journalistic adven- 
tures, as well as to describe for the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ the countries and peoples he 
visited. As a lecturer he met with many 
rebuffs, but the result showed a substantial 
profit. He came home by way of India. His 
letters from Australia appeared in the news- 
paper under the heading, ‘The Land of the 
Golden Fleece, and formed the subject- 
matter of two volumes—‘ A Journey due 
South ’ (1885) and ‘ Right round the World’ 
(1888). 

During Sala’s last years his energies were 
dulled by frequent illness. While continu- 
ing his articles in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ 
and his ‘Echoes of the Week,’ he resided 
chiefly at Brighton. In May 1892, how- 
ever, he started, with the co-operation of his 
second wife, a weekly newspaper called 
‘ Sala’s Journal;’ but despite his voluminous 
contributions, it failed after two years’ trial, 
and involved him pecuniarily. In 1894 he 
produced ‘ Things I have seen and People I 
have known,’ and next year not only a candid 
narrative of his ‘ Life and Adventures,’ but 
a collection of genial gossip called ‘London 
up to Date.’ He had always interested him- 
self in culinary literature, and claimed a 
practical acquaintance with the culinary art. 
The last book on which he engaged was an 
elaborate cookery book, ‘ The Thorough Good 
Cook’ (1895). Owing to his pecuniary em- 
barrassments his large library was sold by 
auction in March 1895, and in May Lord 
Rosebery conferred on him a civil-list pen- 
sion of 100/.a year. He had always vaguely 
ranged himself with the liberal party. He 
died from nervous exhaustion, after a long 
illness, at. Brighton on 8 Dec. 1895. Before 
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his death he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. 

He was twice married. His first wife, 
Mrs, Harriet Sala, whom he married in 
September 1859, died at Melbourne in De- 
cember 1885. In 189] he married a second 
wife, Bessie, third daughter of Robert 
Stannard, C.E., who survived him. 

Besides the works already enumerated, 
and a memoir of ‘Robson (the Actor): a 
Sketch’ (1864), he edited many works of the 
American humourists for English publica- 
tion, and, without much success, all the 
works of Charles Lamb in 1868, 

[The Life and Adventures of George Augustus 
Sala, written by himself, 2 vols. 1895 (with 
portraits of himself and his mother); Memoirs 
of Edmund Yates; Memoirs of Henry Vizetelly; 
Times, 9, 10, and 13 Dee. 1895; Atheneum, 
December 1895; Daily Telegraph, December 
1895.] S.L. 

SALABERRY, CHARLES MICHEL 
DE (1778-1829), Canadian soldier, born on 
19 Nov. 1778 at the manor-house of Beau- 
port, near Quebec, was the son of Louis 
Ignace de Salaberry by his wife, Mlle. 
Hortel. Charles Michel’s grandfather, Mi- 
chel de Salaberry, who settled in Canada in 
1735, was descended from the noble family 
of Irumberry de Salaberry in the Pays des 
Basques. At fourteen years of age Charles 
Michel joined the 60th regiment, and soon 
dadiped the rank of lieutenant. He served 
for eleven years in the West Indies under 
General Robert Prescott [q. v.], and was 
present in 1794 at the conquest of Marti- 
nique. In 1809 he was stationed in Ire- 
land, and in the following year took part 
in the unfortunate Walcheren expedition. 
In 1811 he returned to Canada with the 
rank of major as aide-de-camp of Major- 
general Rottenberg. In the following year, 
on the declaration of war against England 
by the United States, he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and entrusted 
with the organisation of the Canadian volti- 
geurs. In 1812, at the head of these troops, 
he encountered General Dearborn’s vanguard, 
numbering fourteen hundred men, at La 
Colle, and drove them back. In the follow- 
ing year the Americans renewed the invasion 
with larger forces. Two armies, each num- 
bering seven or eight thousand men, invaded 
Canada, intending to converge on Montreal. 
One, under Hampton, took the route by Lake 
Champlain; the other, under Dearborn and 


| Wilkinson, advanced by Kingston. In Octo- 


ber Salaberry, at the head of four hundred 
voltigeurs, encountered Hampton’s outposts 
at Odeltown. He repulsed them, and suc- 
ceeded in striking terror into the whole 
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force. After several days’ indecision, Hamp- 
ton marched westward to unite his forces 
with Wilkinson’s. To prevent the junction, 
Salaberry posted himself at Chateauguay on 
Hampton’s route in an exceedingly strong 
position, defended by swamps and woods. 
Although he had little more than three 
hundred men at his disposal, he succeeded 
on 25 Oct. in repulsing the American attack 
and in forcing Hampton to retreat from 
Canada altogether. This action gained for 
Salaberry the name of the ‘Canadian Leo- 
nidas.’ On learning of it, Wilkinson deemed 
it prudent to abandon offensive operations, 
and Lower Canada was secured from further 
invasion. In recognition of his services, 
Salaberry was made a companion of the 
Bath. After the conclusion of the war he 
turned his attention to politics, and in 1818 
was Called to the legislative chamber. He 
died on 26 Feb. 1829 at his residence at 
Chambly, near Montreal. By his wife, 
Mlle. Hertel de Rouville, whom he mar- 
ried early in 1812, he had four sons and 
three daughters. His sons were: Alphonse 
Melchior, deputy adjutant-general of militia 
for Lower Canada; Louis Michel, Maurice, 
and Charles René. His portrait was painted 
by Dickinson and engraved by Durand. 


[Morgan’s Celebrated Canadians, pp. 496- 
200; James’s Military Occurrences of the Late 
War, i. 306-18; Christie’s late War in Canada, 
pp. 90-1, 141-7; David’s Héros de Chateauguay, 
Qnd edit. 1883; Gent. Mag. 1813 ii. 617, 1814 
i, 169, 276.] E. I. C. 


SALCOT, JOHN (d. 1557), bishop of 
Salisbury. [See Caron, Joun.] 


SALE, GEORGE (1697 P-1736), orienta- 
list, son of Samuel Sale, citizen and mer- 
chant of London, was probably born about 
1697. Kent is said to have been his native 
county, but the further statement that he 
was educated at King’s School, Canterbury, 
is not corroborated by the school archives. 
On 24 Oct. 1720 he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple. He does not seem 
to have been called to the bar, but practised 
as a solicitor. At an early period he turned 
his attention to the study of Arabic, but 
Voltaire’s statements in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Philosophique’ (arts. ‘ Alcoran,’ ‘ Arot and 
Marot’), that he spent ‘twenty-five years 
among the Arabs’ or ‘ twenty-four years near 
Arabia,’ are quite erroneous. He never left 
his native country. Gibbon was probably 
following Voltaire when (chap. xlvi.) he 
called ‘our honest and learned translator, 
Sale ... half a Mussulman.’ In 1720 the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, whose offices were in the Middle 


Temple, undertook to print an Arabic trans- 
lation of the New Testament for the use of 
the Syrian Christians. Solomon Negri of 
Damascus had been sent over by the 
patriarch of Antioch to press the scheme on 
the society’s attention, and it is not im- 
probable that Sale engaged Negri as his 
first. instructor in Arabic. A learned 
Greek, named Dadichi, of Aleppo, who 
arrived in England in the summer of 1723, 
also gave him tuition. Sale so perfected 
himself in Arabic that on 30 Aug. 1726 he 
consented, at the society’s request, to give 
his services as one of the correctors of the 
Arabic New Testament. In November of 
the same year he was elected a correspond- 
ing (i.e. non-subscribing) member, and 
thenceforward, until 1734, took an active part 
in the labours of the society. Not only was 
he the principal worker in the completion 
of the Arabic New Testament, but he acted 
as honorary solicitor, auditor, steward at 
the annual festivals, and general adviser to 
the society. His relations with the associa- 
tion brought him the acquaintance of many 
men of note, including John Wesley and 
Sir Hans Sloane. 

Sale did not apparently relinquish his 
legal work while pursuing his literary 
labours. His biographer, Davenport, seems 
to bein error in asserting the contrary. But 
there is no doubt that, owing to his devotion 
to oriental studies, his legal business declined. 
Disraeli says of him, but on what authority 
does not appear, that he ‘ pursued his studies 
through a life of want ...and when he quitted 
his studies, too often wanted a change of 
linen, and often wandered in the streets in 
search of some compassionate friend who 
would supply him with the meal of the day’ 
(Miscell. of Int. ed. 1853, p. 1807.) This 
seems an exaggeration. He was, at any rate, 
able to acquire a small library of ‘rare and 
beautiful manuscripts in the Persian, Turkish, 
Arabic, and other languages.’ These he doubt- 
less purchased of the distressed orientals in 
London, whom he constantly recommended 
for employment or relief to the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

Sale’s chief work, on which his claim to 
remembrance principally rests, is his version 
of the Koran. This first appeared in No- 
vember 1734, in a quarto volume, and was 
dedicated to Lord Carteret. While apolo- 
gising for delay in its publication, he stated 
that the work ‘was carried on at leisure 
times only, amidst the necessary avocations 
of a troublesome profession.’ As a transla- 
tor, he had the field almost entirely to him- 
self. The only fulltranslation of the Koran 
in any modern language previously pub- 
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lished was the despicable French version by 
André Du Ryer, issued in 1649, A very poor 
English rendering of Du Ryer’s from French 
was issued by Alexander Ross (1590-1654) 
[q.v.] in London in the same year. Despite 
a few errors, Sale’s translation is remarkably 
accurate. Throughout he has made full use 
of native commentators, as regards both the 
interpretation of the text and its illustration 
in the notes. It may perhaps be regretted 
that he did not preserve the division into 
verses, as Savary has since done, instead of 
connecting them into a continuous narrative. 
Some of the poetical spirit is unavoidably 
lost by Sale’smethod. But his version remains 
the best in any language. His translation 
was reprinted in octavo in 1764, 1795, 1801, 
and frequently afterwards. ‘A Comprehen- 
sive Commentary on the Quran, comprising 
Sale’s Translation and preliminary Discourse. 
... By E. M. Wherry,’ 4 vols. London, ap- 
peared between 1882 and 1886, 8vo. ‘Se- 
lections from the Kuran.. . chiefly from 
Sale’s edition,’ was issued by E. W. Lane in 
1843, 8vo, and a new edition of this was re- 
vised and enlarged with introduction by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole in 1879. A German 
translation of Sale’s book, by Tho. Arnold, 
appeared at Lemgo in 1746, 4to. 

Voltaire wrote in the ‘ Dictionnaire Philo- 
sophique’ that ‘the learned Sale had at last 
enlightened us by a faithful translation of 
the Alcoran, and a most instructive preface 
to it. Sale’s preliminary discourse and 
notes display a remarkable acquaintance 
not only with the works of European writers 
upon mohammedanism and its history, but 
also with native Arab literature. The pre- 
face and notes are still reckoned among the 
best sources of information with regard to the 
faith of Islam and the mohammedan peoples. 
‘The Preliminary Discourse’ was twice trans- 
lated into French. The first version, an 
anonymous one, was published at Geneva in 
1751, and has been reprinted several times ; 
the second, by Ch. Solvet, appeared in Paris 
in 1846. An abridged Polish version of 
the preface was published at Warsaw in 
1858. 

Meanwhile, to the ‘General Dictionary,’ a 
translation of Bayle (10 vols. fol. 1734), Sale 
contributed the whole of the oriental bio- 
graphies which were published up to the time 
of his death ; and when the ‘ Universal His- 
tory’ was first planned, Sale was one of 
those who were selected to carry it out. Alis 
coadjutors were the Rey. John Swinton, Dr. 
J. Campbell, Captain Shelvocke, Archibald 
Bower, and the impostor, George Psalma- 
nazar [q. cs Sale’s part in the work was the 
portion dealing with the history of the world 
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from the creation to the flood, which was pub- 
lished in 1739, after his death. 

After the publication of the Koran in 
1734, Sale attended with less regularity 
the meetings of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and he re- 
ceived payment for work which he had 
formerly done gratuitously. It is possible 
that the society did not view his translation 
of the Koran in a favourable light, and sus- 
pected his orthodoxy. His last recorded 
visit to the society is on 6 Aug. 1734, but 
directions were issued to-him about some 
legal matters down to 6 July 1736. At 
this time he was occupied with the founda- 
tion of a publishing society called the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Learning, to 
which belonged many noblemen and some of 
the most eminent literary men of the day. 
Sale served on the original committee. The 
meetings were held weekly, and the com- 
mittee decided what works should be printed 
at the expense of the society, or with its 
assistance, and what should be the price of 
them. When the cost of printing had been 
repaid, the property of the work was to re- 
vert to the author [see Carrs, THomas, and 
Roz, Srz Tuomas]. 

Sale died of fever at his house in Surrey 
Street, Strand, on 13 Nov. 1786, and was 
buried at St. Clement Danes on 16 Nov. No 
stone marks the grave. Sale is described 
by his biographer as having ‘a healthy con- 
stitution and a communicative mind in a 
comely person.’ On 30 Nov. the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge re- 
solved, in recognition of Sale’s services, to 
give twenty guineas to his wife and children, 
who were left in necessitous circumstances. 

Sale married Marianne d’Argent, of French 
extraction (possibly related to a Huguenot 
family of this name). By her he had seven 
children. The eldest son, George James Sale 
(1728-1773), fellow of New College, Oxford 
(1748-65), was elected fellow of Winchester 
in 1765, and was rector of Bradford Peverel 
from 1768 to 1773, when he died withoutissue. 
Like his next brother, William Mitchell, he 
was distinguished for literary talents. Wil- 
liam Mitchell Sale married Martha Penning- 
ton of Canterbury, and had an only daughter, 
who married Thomas Pennington, A.M., rec- 
tor of Thorley. The third son, Samuel Sale, 
perished in the great earthquake at Lisbon. 
A daughter, Marianne Sale, married Edward 
Arkell, by whom she had an only child, Ed- 
ward. Sale’s three remaining children died 
young (manuscript notes by Pennington in 
1734 edition of Satn’s Koran, belonging to 
the Rev. H. S. Pennington, rector of St, 
Clement Danes). 
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Sale’s manuscripts passea into the posses- 
sion of Hamerton, the administrator of his 
will, who printed a catalogue of them in 
French as well as in English, containing 
eighty-six items. They were eventually 
bought by Professor Thomas Hunt of Oxford 
for the Radcliffe Library, and are now in 
the Bodleian. Some of the manuscripts seem 
to have come from Aleppo, and in the Ma- 
kamat of Hariri and in one or two other 
books Sale’s name will be found scribbled in 
Arabic characters. In 1739 Hamerton pub- 
lished ‘The Lives and Memorable Actions of 
many Illustrious Persons of the Eastern 
Nations.’ In the title it states that the 
work was designed and begun by Sale, and 
completed by a gentleman who resided in 
Turkey nearly twenty years. 


[Davenport’s Sketch of the Life of George 
Sale ; Books of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge. ]} 05 ldo Up 


SALE, JOHN (1758-1827), vocalist and 
composer, the son of John Sale (1734-1802), 
junior vicar of Lincoln in 1761, and lay 
clerk of Windsor in 1767, was born in Lon- 
don in 1758. From 1767 to 1775 Sale was 
a chorister of Windsor.and Eton, and from 
1777 to 1796 lay vicar. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed gentleman of the Chapel Royal, in 
1795 vicar choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and in 1796 lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
In 1800 he succeeded to the position of 
almoner of St. Paul’s and master of the 
choristers, which posts he held until his re- 
signation in 1812. In 1818 he became senior 
gentleman or father of the Chapel Royal, 
and was excused further duty and atten- 
dance. 

Sale possessed an excellent bass voice and 
sang as soloist and in concerted music at 
many important concerts and cathedral fes- 
tivals. From 1789 to 1814 his name ap- 
peared in the Ancient Concerts programmes, 
where Handel’s music occupied the chief 
place. He did not, however, neglect the 
homelier art of glee-singing. He conducted 
the glee club, and was from 1 Feb. 1785 
honorary member, and from 14 Jan. 1812 
secretary, to the Noblemen’s Catch Club. 
Henry Phillips, himself a bass soloist, de- 
scribed Sale’s basso-secondo as ‘ mellow and 
beautiful’ (Recollections, i. 149). Sale’s 
method was that of the best English school, 
careful and pure, and his articulation dis- 
tinct. Possessed of considerable judgment 
and taste, he was much sought after as a 
teacher. He died, aged 69, at Marsham 
Street, Westminster, on 11 Nov. 1827, and 
he buried on the 19th at St. Paul’s Cathe- 

al. 
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Sale published, about 1800, ‘ A Collection 
of New Glees,’ including six original num- 
bers for three and four voices, namely, ‘My 
Phillida, adieu,’ ‘ Thyrsis, the music of that 
murmuring spring,’ * With an honest old 
friend,’ ‘ No glory I covet,’ ‘ With my jug of 
brown ale,’ ‘Sometimes a happy rustic 
swain.’ He also edited Lord Mornington’s 
glees. His son, 

JoHN BrerRNaRD SaLH (1779-1856), orga- 
nist, was born at Windsor on 24 June 1779. 
In 1785 he was a chorister of Windsor and 
Eton. In 1792 he belonged to the chorus of 
the Ancient Concerts, and in 1794 he sang 
as a principal soprano at the Hereford Three 
Choirs Festival. In 1800 he became lay 
vicar of Westminster Abbey, obtaining a 
second appointment in 1806; in 1803 he was 
admitted gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and in 1809 succeeded to the post of organist 
to St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A similar 
appointment at the Chapel Royal was ac- 
cepted in 1888 by Sale, who in the meantime 
had won a reputation as a teacher, and was 
in 1826 chosen to teach singing to the Prin- 
cess Victoria. While most English basses 
could hardly be distinguished from baritones, 
Sale, like his father, had a true bass voice. 
He sang at the Ancient Concerts from 1821 
to 1838, He died at Millbank, Westminster, 
on 16 Sept. 1856, aged 77. His three 
daughters survived him; two, Mary Anne 
and Sophia (d.1869), were musicians; Laura, 
the youngest, married William John Thoms 
[q. v.], the antiquary. 

He published, besides songs, duets, and 
arrangements, the glee ‘ You ask the reason 
why I love,’ which gained the king of Han- 
over’s prize at the Catch Club, 1844, and 
‘Psalms and Hymns,’ a collection of church 
music especially adapted for St. Margaret’s 
choir and congregation, 1837. John Ber- 
nard’s brother, 

Goren Caries Saxe (1796-1869), or- 
ganist, youngest son of John Sale, succeeded 
Dr. Busby in 1817 as organist of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and in 1826 was appointed or- 
ganist of St. George’s, Hanover Square. He 
died on 23 Jan. 1869. 

[Grove’s Dict. iii. 218; Annual Biogr. xiii. 
466; Dict. of Musicians, ii. 406; Gent. Mag. 
1856, ii. 652 ; Pohl’s Haydn in London, passim ; 
Quarterly Musical Mag., 1827 p. 544, 1828 p. 
281; Harmonicon, 1827, i. 250; Annals of the 
Three Choirs, pp. 71, 76, 86; Musical World, 
1837-56, passim; Lincoln Archeological Soc, 
Reports, 1891.] L. M. M. 


SALE, Str ROBERT HENRY (1782- 
1845), major-general, defender of Jalalabad, 
second son of Colonel Sale of the East India 
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Company’s service, by his wife, daughter of 
Harry Brine, esq., of Buckden, Huntingdon- 
shire, was born on 19 Sept. 1782. Educated 
with his brother George John (afterwards of 
the 17th and 4th dragoons) at Dr. Nicholas’s 
school at Ealing, he obtained an ensign’s 
commission in the 36th foot on 19 Jan. 1795. 
He was promoted to be lieutenant on 
_— 12 April 1797, and on 8 Jan. 1798 was trans- 

ferred in the same rank to the 12th foot, 
then quartered at Fort George, Madras. He 
marched with his regiment to Tanjore, arriv- 
ing there on 1 March, and on 22 July pro- 
ceeded with it to join the force assembling 
under Lieutenant-general (afterwards Lord) 
Harris to act against Tipu Sultan. The 
12th foot were in the first infantry brigade 
under Major-general Baird. On 7 March 
1799 they were employed in an attempt to 
surprise the enemy’s cavalry camp, and on 
the 8th took possession of Naldrug. Sale 
took part in the operations in the battle of 
Melavelly on 27 March and in the siege and 
storm of Seringapatam, which was carried 
by assault on 4 May. He received the silver 
medal for Seringapatam. He was engaged 
with his regiment under Colonel Stevenson, 
in the subsequent operations directed by 
Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington), commandimg in Maisur, 
against the freebooter Dhundia Wagh, be- 
tween July and September, the troops en- 
gaged receiving the thanks of the governor- 
general in council and of the Madras govern- 
ment. The 12th foot were then encamped 
near Seringapatam till the close of 1800. In 
December Sale served in the expedition into 
the Wainad and Malabar country under 
Colonel Pater against Paichi Raja. The ser- 
vice was very severe in this hilly and thickly 
wooded country, and was not concluded until 
May 1801, when the troops again received 
the thanks of government. 

Sale returned with his regiment to Serin- 
gapatam, moving in October to Trichinopoly, 
where they remained for nearly four years, 
when they were again sent to Seringapatam. 
On 23 March 1806 Sale was promoted to be 
captain, and in April 1807, after an epi- 
demic of fever, he accompanied his regiment 
to Cannanore. In December 1808 they em- 
barked for Quilon in Travancore to wage war 
against the rajah of that province, arriving 
there on 29 Dec. On 15 Jan. 1809 Sale 
served with his regiment, which formed part 
of Colonel Chalmers’s force, against the 
dewan of Travancore. After an engagement 
at Quilon which lasted for five hours, the 
enemy were defeated with the loss of four- 
teen guns. Again, on 31 Jan. he was en- 
gaged in another victorious action at Quilon, 
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when another gun was captured. He took 
part in the storming of the Travancore 
lines and the action of Killianore on 21 Feb., 
when seven guns were captured and five 
thousand of the enemy defeated. 

Sale arrived on 24 July 1809 with his 
regiment at Trichinopoly, where he married 
the same year. In August 1810 the regi- 
ment moved from Walajabad, where it had 
been quartered, to St. Thomas’s Mount, and 
thence in September to Madras, where it 
embarked in the fleet to take part in the ex- 
pedition against Mauritius. Sale landed in 
Mapon Bay with the troops on 28 Nov. He 
took part in the storm of the French position 
a few miles from Port Louis, and in the other 
operations resulting in the surrender of the - 
island on 3 Dec. 1810. He remained in 
Mauritius until April 1813, when he moved 
with the regiment to Bourbon. He was 
promoted to be regimental major on 30 Dec. 
1818, and served on the staff during 
his stay in Bourbon; on the restoration of 
that island to France in April 1815 Sale re- 
turned with his battalion to Mauritius. Sale 
sailed from Mauritius with the 1st battalion 
on 26 July for England, and landed at Ports- 
mouth on 10 Nov. The regiment moved to 
Ireland, arriving at Cork on 26 Dec. and at 
Athlone on 9 Jan. 1818. Here the two 
battalions met ; the second was disbanded, on 
reduction of the army, on 16 Jan.; Sale, as 
a junior major, was placed on half-pay on 
25 March 1818. 

Sale was brought back to full pay as 
major in the 13th foot on 28 June 1821, and 
joined the regiment at Dublin. He accom- 
panied the 13th foot to Edinburgh in August 
1822 to do duty during the visit of GeorgeIV, 
and proceeded thence to Chatham, and on 
1 Jan. 1823 sailed with it for India, arriving 
at Calcutta in May. 

Towards the end of 1823 Burmese incur- 
sions on British territory led to war with 
Burma, and an expedition was fitted out 
under the command of Major-general Sir 
Archibald Campbell. Lieutenant-colonel 
McCreagh, who commanded the 13th foot, 
having been appointed to command a brigade, 
the command of the regiment devolved upon 
Sale, who embarked with it on 5 April1824, 
and entered the Irrawaddy on 10 May. Ran- 
goon was occupied, and Sale with the 13th 
regiment drove the enemy from the neigh- 
bourhood. On 10 June Sale commanded 
two companies of the 13th foot and two 
companies of the 38th foot in the successful 
attack on the stronghold at Kamandin. 
The stockade was ten feet high, and the 
men, encouraged by Sale, helped one another 
up its face, entering the work simultaneously 
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with the party at the breach. Sir A.Camp- 
bell mentioned in his despatch that Sale was 
the first man who appeared on the top of the 
work. The attack on the seven stockades 
at Kamarut on 8 July was led by Sale at 
the head of his regiment. Sale had a per- 
sonal encounter with the Burmese com- 
mander-in-chief, whom he killed in single 
combat, taking from him a valuable gold- 
hilted sword and scabbard. 

At the end of November 1824 Sale com- 
manded one of the two columns of attack 
which were to advance from Rangoon. 
With this column, eight hundred strong, on 
1 Dec. Sale stormed the Burmese lines. On 
the 5th he drove the enemy from all their 
positions. On the 8th he attacked the rear 
of the enemy’s lines opposite the Great 
Pagoda, and on the 15th stormed the 
enemy’s entrenchment at Kokien, where 
he was severely wounded in the head. Sir 
A. Campbell again mentioned Sale in his 
despatch as ‘an officer whose gallantry has 
been most conspicuous on every occasion 
since our arrival at Rangoon,’ and, alluding 
to his wound, ‘I trust his valuable services 
will not long remain unavailable.’ 

The Burmese army-having retreated to 
Donabyu, the commander-in-chief deter- 
mined on an advance on Prome, first sending 
Sale with a column to reduce the province 
of Bassein. Embarking on 10 Feb. 1825 at 
Rangoon, Sale arrived off Pagoda Point, 
Great Negrais, on the 14th. On the 26th 
the first stockade on the river was success- 
fully stormed; others followed; and when 
the city of Bassein was reached on 3 March, 
it was found to be on fire and abandoned. 
Sale made an expedition up the river 120 
miles, returning to Bassein on 23 March, 
and, having met with no resistance, he re- 
embarked with the troops under his com- 
mand for Rangoon, where he arrived on 
2 May. He was promoted to be regimental 
lieutenant-colonel on 2 June 1825, and on 
the same day his brother George, in the 4th 
dragoons, was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel ; so their names for some years were 
together in the army list. 

On 8 Aug. Sale embarked with his regi- 
ment at Rangoon to join the army at Prome, 
where he arrived on 25 Aug. On 1 Dec. 
1825 he commanded the Ist brigade and re- 
pulsed the Shans and Burmese at Simbike, 
near Prome; the next day he stormed the 
enemy’s position on the Napadi Hills. On 
19 Jan. 1826 he commanded the successful 
assault from boats on the main face of the 
enemy’s works at Malown, when he was 
severely wounded. He was again mentioned 
in despatches. The war was concluded the 
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following month, and Sale returned with 
his regiment to India, arriving at Calcutta 
in the middle of April 1826. He was made 
a Companion of the Bath for his services in 
Burma. 

Sale was with his regiment at Barhampur 
until November 1826, when he took it to 
Danapur for five years and then to Agra for 
four years, and in January 1835 he arrived 
at Karnal. On 28 June 1838 Sale was pro- 
moted to be brevet-colonel. In October he 
was appointed to command the 1st Bengal 
brigade of the army of the Indus, then 
assembling at Karnal. This brigade, which 
formed the advanced brigade throughout 
the first campaign in Afghanistan, was com- 
posed of the 13th light infantry and the 16th 
and 48th native infantry regiments. 

The march from Karnal began on 8 Nov. 
1838. Sale reached Rohri at the end of 
January 1839, crossed the Indus by a bridge 
of boats, and reached Shakarpur on 20 Feb. 
After a five days’ halt at Dadar he entered 
the Bolan pass on 15 March, and reached 


| Shalkot or Quetta on 26 March with little 


opposition but great loss of baggage-animals. 
Want of supplies was greatly felt, and the 
force had to be put on reduced rations, 
After a halt of eleven days the Khojak pass 
was traversed, with further loss of animals, 
baggage, and ammunition, but without oppo- 
sition, and Sale entered Kandahar on 26 April. 
Here a halt of two months was made to 
allow crops to ripen and the army to rest 
and refit. In this interval Sale was sent, on 
12 May, with a mixed force of two thousand 
five hundred men, A bbott’s battery of artillery, 
twol8-pounder guns, and two 53-inch mortars, 
to reduce Girishk and dislodge the Kandahar 
chiefs from their refuge. After a fatiguing 
march the river Halmand was crossed on 
18 May, and Sale found Girishk deserted, 
the Afghan chiefs having retired towards 
Seistan. Leaving a regiment of the shah’s 
contingent to occupy Girishk and other 
abandoned places, Sale hastened back, on 
24 May, to Kandahar, where he arrived on 
29 May. 

On 27 June the march to Kabul was re- 
sumed, and on 21 July the army arrived in 
front of Ghazni. The Kabul gate was blown 
in by the engineers on the morning of 
23 July, and Sale commanded the storming 
column, composed of all the European in- 
fantry in the force; the advanced section, 
consisting of the light companies under 
Colonel Dennie, made good their entrance, 
and were at once supported by Sale with the 
main column. There was a sturdy conflict 
at the gate, and amid the crumbling masonry 
and the falling timber, Sale was brought to 
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the ground by an Afghan sabre-cut in the 
face. After a desperate struggle with his 
assailant, whose skull he clave, he regained 
his feet, and the fortress was soon in posses- 
sion of the British. Ghazni being well pro- 
visioned, the atmy was able to recruit, and 
after a week’s rest the march was resumed 
and Kabul entered without further opposi- 
tion on 7 Aug. 1839, Dost Muhammad hav- 
ing fled to Bokhara. 

On 23 July 1839 Sale was given the local 
rank of major-general while serving in 
Afghanistan. He was made a K.C.B. for 
his services with the army of the Indus, and 
the shah bestowed upon him the order of 
the second class of the Durani Empire. On 
the break-up of the army of the Indus in 
October 1839 and the departure of Lord 
Keane, Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton 
took command of the troops in Afghanistan, 
and Sale was second in command. He spent 
the winter at Jalalabad, whither Shah Shuja 
had moved his court, and where Lady Sale 
and his daughter joined him and accompanied 
him to Kabul when the shah returned there 
in the spring of 1840. In spite of the sub- 
sidies paid to the hill tribes, the escort was 
attacked on the way. 

In the autumn of 1840 Dost Muhammad 
was again in the field and raising the whole 
country against the British. Sale was sent 
on 24 Sept. to chastise some rebellious chiefs 
in Kohistan, the hill country north of Kabul, 
his brigade consisting of the 13th light in- 
fantry, the 27thand two companies of the 37th 
native infantry, Abbott’s 9-pounder battery, 
two of the shah’s horse-artillery guns, a 
24-pounder howitzer, two mortars, the 2nd 
Bengal light cavalry, and a regiment of the 
shah’s horse. On 29 Sept. the enemy was 
found strongly posted in front of the village 
of Tutandara, six miles north-east of Chari- 
kar, their flanks supported by small detached 
forts. Sale threatened both flanks and at- 
tacked the centre in force with complete 
success. His attack on the fort of Jalgah 
on 8 Oct. was less successful, but, although 
the attacking column was at first beaten off 
with loss, the enemy evacuated the fort in 
the evening and fled. On 18 Oct. an attack 
was made on Babu-Kush-Ghar, when the 
enemy retired. On 19 Oct. Sale was rein- 
forced by the remaining six companies of the 
37th native infantry and two 9-pounders, 
and on the 20th he attacked and captured 
Kardarrah and Baidak. For the remainder 
of the month Sale was engaged in minor 
operations and ineffectual attempts to cap- 
ture Dost Muhammad, who was then in the 
Nijrao country. 

On 29 Oct. Sale was at Bagh-i-Alam 
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when he heard that Dost Muhammad was 
in the Kohistan valley. On 2 Nov. he en- 
countered and defeated him near the village 
of Parwan. In the cavalry charge the 
British officers covered themselves with 
glory, but the native troopers fled, and the 
Afghan horsemen, emboldened by this craven 
conduct, charged nearly up to the British 
guns. Broadfoot of the engineers and Dr. 
Lord, political agent, who accompanied the 
cavalry, were, with the adjutant, killed, and 
several of the officers were severely wounded. 
The British infantry, advancing, recovered 
the lost ground, and cleared the Parwandara 
or pass of Parwan, the enemy, completely de- 
feated, flying to the Panjsher valley. Dost 
Muhammad, seeing the hopelessness of fur- 
ther resistance, went to Kabul and surren- 
dered himself to Sir William Macnaghten. 
He accompanied Sir Willoughby Cotton to 
India, leaving Kabul on 12 Novy., when 
Major-general William George Keith Elphin- 
stone [q.v.] succeeded to the Afghanistan 
command. Sale returned with his force to 
Kabul. 

Some reductions and alterations were 
made in the army of occupation, which 
settled down into the quiet life of canton- 
ments. Many of the married officers had 
sent for their wives and families, and, wrapt 
in a false sense of security, were oblivious of 
the coming storm. On 9 Aug. 1841 Sale’s 
youngest daughter was married at Kabul to 
Lieutenant J. L. D. Sturt of the engineers, 
Notwithstanding that the inhabitants of the 
country manifested their antipathy to Euro- 
peans by continual insults and occasional 
murders; that the shah was daily, by his con- 
duct, alienating his subjects; and that nota 
single month passed without a punitive ex- 
pedition, no suspicion of danger influenced 
the actions of the political and military 
authorities. At an early stage of the occu- 
pation Sale had protested against placing the 
British troops in cantonments in the position 
proposed, and had vainly advocated the occu- 
pation of the Bala-Hissar, where a British 
force could have held Kabul against any 
odds. While contemplating a large reduc- 
tion in the not over large army of occupation, 
the government now determined, for the sake 
of 4,000Z. a year, to reduce the subsidies paid 
to the hill tribes to keep open the passes 
andrefrain from plunder. The Ghilzai sardars 
were informed of the decision at the be- 
ginning of October 1841. The hillmen at 
once rose and occupied the passes in force, 
cutting the communications between Kabul 
and India. i 

Sale, who was about to proceed with his 
brigade to India on relief, and with whom Mac- 
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naghten, appointed governor of Bombay, was 
to have returned to India,was directed to clear 
the passes to Jalalabad. On 12 Oct. he 
moved from Butkhak into the Khurd Kabul 
pass, his force consisting of the 13th light 
infantry, the 35th native infantry, two field 
guns, some native sappers, and some Jazail- 
chis. Crowning the height on each side of 
the defile, Sale forced the pass, but was 
wounded early in the fight by a bullet in 
the ankle and relinquished the command to 
Lieutenant-colonel Dennie. On reaching 
Khurd Kabul the 18th light infantry re- 
turned to Butkhak, leaving the rest of the 
force under Lieutenant-colonel Monteith at 
Khurd Kabul. In these positions the force 
remained for nine days, Sale refusing to 
move without a sufficient force, transport, 
and ammunition. He moved from Khurd 
Kabul on 22 Oct. with the 18th light in- 
fantry, the 35th and four companies of the 
37th native infantry, No. 6 field (camel) 
battery, the mountain train, the corps of 
sappers and miners, a squadron of the 5th 
light cavalry, and a risala of the shah’s 
second cavalry. He made his way cautiously 
through the defiles of the Haft Kotul, 
occupying the heights on each side with 


skirmishers, and on reaching the valley of | 


Tezin attacked and captured the fort. The 
loss was slight, the rearguard suffering 
most, but a good deal of baggage and ammu- 
nition was carried off by the enemy. 

Sale halted at Tezin on the night of 
22 Oct. The political officers were all power- 
ful, and as Macnaghten ruled at Kabul, so 
Macgregor controlled Sale at Tezin, and 
precious days were wasted in making a treaty 
with the faithless Afghans instead of, by 
seizing their forts and breaking their power, 
forcing them to keep open the passes. On 
26 Oct. Sale sent back, under command of 
Major Griffiths, the 37th native infantry, 
three companies of Captain Broadfoot’s 
sappers, and half the mountain train to 
Kabar Jabar, between Tezin and Khurd 
Kabul, to keep open the route through 
which he had just passed, and to await the 
arrival of a regiment expected from Kabul. 
Being much pressed for baggage animals, he 
appropriated the disposable animals of the 
troops sent back. On the same day he 
marched to Seh-Baba and reached his first 
camping ground with no other opposition 
than some sharp skirmishing between his 
baggage and rear guards and the enemy. 
On 27 Oct. he moved to Kata Sang through 
a narrow pass, after reaching the summit of 
which it was necessary for the rearguard to 
fight throughout the rest of the march, in- 
flicting severe loss upon the enemy. At 
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Kata Sang Sale received information that 
the enemy were massing to resist him in the 
Pari-dara and Jagdalak passes. Captain 
Macgregor, the political officer, assured Sale 
that there was no national feeling of hostility, 
and that after the treaty he had made there 
would be no organised attack. Sale, how- 
ever, avoided the Pari-dara route, where the 
enemy were prepared to resist him, and on 
the 28th took the route to the south over the 
hills, a chord of the arc, a segment of which 
was occupied by the enemy. Here Sale 
missed an opportunity of striking a deadly 
blow, and of crushing the insurrection. 
Had he turned sharply to his left when 
opposite the defile, owing to the peculiar 
configuration of the ground, he would have 
caught the Ghilzais in a hopeless position, 
swarming along the southern margin of the 
pass to overwhelm, as they believed, the 
British column locked amid the winding of 
the defile below—would have snared them in 
their own net, and driven them headlong 
over the precipice. It is possible that igno- 
rance of the ground or deference to Mac- 
gregor’s treaty may have been the reason of 
the omission, but it was a serious blunder 
having momentous consequences. Sale was 
attacked after passing the outlet of the 
Pari-dara, but held the Afghans in check. 
On account, however, of the jaded condition 
of his camels he had to destroy a good deal 
of camp equipage to prevent it falling into 
the enemy’s hands. On the 29th Sale 
marched from Jagdalak to Surkh-ab, and his 
rearguard had some sharp fighting in forcing 
the passage of the Kotal-i-Jagdalak. On 
the 30th Gandamak was reached without 
further molestation. 

On 5 Nov. on the urgent representations 
of Broadfoot and (Sir) Henry Havelock(q.v.], 
Sale sent a force to Mamu Khel, which cap- 
tured the fort of Mir Afzul Khan, who was 
molesting the British camp. On 10 Nov. Sale 
received the news of the outbreak at Kabul, 
and the murder on 2 Nov. of Sir Alexander 
Burnes [q. “he accompanied by peremptory 
orders from Elphinstone to return at once 
with his whole force to Kabul. Sale called 
a council of war, and, concurring in its ad- 
vice, continued his march the following day 
towards Jalalabad, where, after a successful 
contest at Fatehabad, he arrived on 12 Nov. 
1841, the Afghans hovering about his rear 
all the way, but meeting with severe punish- 
ment. On 15 Nov. he wrote to Elphinstone 
explaining his reasons for taking this course, 
which were briefly that his camp equipage 
had been destroyed; he had three hundred 
sick and wounded; there was no longer a 
single depot of provisions on the road to 
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Kabul ; his available carriage was insufficient 
to bring on one day’s rations with it; the 
whole country was in arms; his ammunition 
was insufficient ; with the means at his dis- 
posal he could force neither the Jagdalak 
nor the Khurd Kabul pass, and if the débris 
of his force should reach Kabul, it would 
be only to find the Kabul garrison without 
the means of subsistence. Regard for the 
honour and interests of the government com- 
pelled him to put Jalalabad into a state of 
defence until the Kabul force should fall 
back on it or succour arrive from Peshawar. 

Considering that Major Griffiths, with the 
37th native infantry and three guns, sent 
back by Sale to Kabar Jabar and recalled to 
Kabul by Elphinstone, made good his way 
through the passes in spite of the Ghilzai 
attack, and reached Kabul on 8 Nov. with- 
out even the loss of any baggage, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Sale could not have 
secured hissick and wounded and his baggage 
in one of the defensible forts in his neigh- 
bourhood, and then, unencumbered, made a 
rapid march to Kabul, where his appearance 
would have been a blow to the insurrection 
and new life to the British cause. Even if 
he did not go to Kabul, he would have been 
of much greater use to the Kabul force had 
he remained at Gandamak, where he could 
have maintained himself at least as easily as 
at Jalalabad, and could have held out a help- 
ful hand to the retiring Kabul force. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that 
Sale’s decision must have been deliberately 
taken, for he had the strongest personal in- 
ducements to return to Kabul, where his 
wife and daughter and son-in-law shared the 
dangers of the garrison. 

The defences of Jalalabad were in a mise- 
rable condition, and there were no food sup- 
plies. Sale’s force numbered about twothou- 
sand men, composed of seven hundred men 
of the 13th light infantry, half of whom were 
recruits who had joined from England during 
the summer; the 35th native infantry, 750 
men; Broadfoot’s sappers, 150 men; forty 
men of the shah’s infantry; one squadron 
(180 men) of the 5th Bengal cavalry under 
Captain Oldfield; one risala of Shah Shuja’s 
contingent (ninetysabres); Backhouse’s moun- 
tain train (sixty men); and Abbott’s battery 
(120 men). A successful sortie was made 
by Monteith on 14 Noy., which cleared the 
neighbourhood of Afghans and enabled sup- 
plies to be got in. Abbott and Broadfoot 
were entrusted with the duty of placing the 
town in a state of defence. On the 21st 
Sale heard of the destruction of the Charikar 
garrison, and the following day of the evacua- 
tion of Pesh Bolak, east of the Khaibar 


pass, and by the end of the month Sale was 
surrounded by six thousand Afghans. An- 
other successful sortie was made by Dennie 
on 1 Dec., which left the garrison unmolested 
for some time and enabled the provisional 
defences to be completed. On 2 Jan. 1842 
Sale heard of the murder of Macnaghten, 
and on the 9th he received orders from 
Elphinstone to evacuate Jalalabad and march 
to Peshawar, in accordance with a conven- 
tion made at Kabul. The despatch informed 
Sale that Akbar Khan had given a safe-con- 
duct, and that he would-be unmolested on 
his march. It is impossible to account for 
the imbecility which could put faith in the 
Afghans after the events which had occurred. 
Sale at this time intercepted a despatch from 
this very Akbar Khan to achief near Jalala- 
bad exhorting the faithful to assemble and 
fight the infidels, and he so informed Elphin- 
stone, and declined to move without further 
orders. On 13 Jan. a solitary horseman, Dr. 
Brydon, wounded and exhausted, arrived to 
tell the fearful tale of the annihilation of 
the Kabul force of 4,500 men with its ten 
thousand camp followers. Broadfoot, the 
acting engineer, laid before Sale the con- 
dition of Jalalabad, and advised him, if he 
thought he could not hold out, to march 
that night for Peshawar while retreat was 
possible. 

On 23 Jan. came news of Colonel Wild’s 
attempt to force the Khaibar and the aban- 
donment of Ali Masjid. Every precaution 
was taken by Sale and the Jalalabad garri- 
son to enable them to fight to the last, and 
they prepared for the worst. On26Jan.,how- 
ever, Macgregor received a letter from Shah 
Shuja referring to the treaty, and asking 
Sale’s intentions in remaining in Jalalabad. 
A council of war was called on the follow- 
ing day, which was presided over by Sale 
and attended by Captain Macgregor, politi- 
cal officer, Lieutenant-colonels Dennie and 
Monteith, and Captains Abbott, Broadfoot, 
Oldfield, and Backhouse. Captains Have- 
lock and Wade, Sale’s staff officers, were also 
present, but had no vote. Sale and Mac- 
gregor proposed to negotiate for the evacua- 
tion, which was vehemently opposed by 
Broadfoot and Oldfield, but agreed to by the 
rest; the meeting was, however, adjourned 
until the following day, when, after a heated 
discussion, the reply to Shah Shuja, agreed 
to by the majority, modified as regards hos- 
tages, was approved and sent. This reply 
was briefly that, if the shah had no further 
need of their services, they would evacuate 
Jalalabad on his giving them formal permis- 
sion to do so, provided Akbar Khan were 
withdrawn, that safe-conduct were guaran- 
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teed to the force on their return to India, 
and that hostages were given. 

The decision of Sale and the majority of 
the council was based upon the consideration 
that thegovernor-general had abandoned them 
by his despatch directing that,if Kabul fell, all 
other stations should be evacuated; and that, 
if they defied the shah, the British captives 
might suffer, while by negotiating time would 
at any rate be gained. On 12 Feb. the 
same council was assembled to hear the 
shah’s rejoinder, which was a request that 
the members would affix their signatures 
and seals to Macgregor’s letter. In the 
meantime there had been considerable dis- 
cussion as to the situation, and, though Sale 
and Macgregor urged the members to affix 
their seals, the demand of the shah was 
seized upon as an opportunity to withdraw 
from the proposals contained in the letter of 
28 Jan. The shah was accordingly informed 
that the council declined to negotiate further 
until assured that he no longer desired their 
services, 

These councils of war have been the sub- 
ject of considerable disoussion, not generally 
favourable to Sale and Macgregor. The 
original papers came into the hands of the 
India office only in 1890, and a study of 
them shows that, while Sale was too easily 
influenced by Macgregor to put trust in the 
crafty Afghan, his chief hope seems to have 
been that* negotiations would gain time, 
which was all important. The credit of 
withstanding all attempts at evacuation, and 
of almost alone upholding the necessity of 
maintaining the position of Jalalabad to the 
last, belongs to Gains Broadfoot. The very 
day after the council had been held Sale re- 
ceived intelligence that (Sir) George Pollock 
[q.v.] had arrived at Peshawar to command 
the force for his relief. 

On 19 Feb. severe earthquakes occurred, 
causing great destruction of buildings. They 
undid in an hour all that Sale’s force had con- 
structed in three months. Nothing daunted, 
however, Sale set to work the next day to 
reconstruct the defences, and Broadfoot was 
again his right hand in the work. Earth- 
quake shocks of a milder form continued. to 
recur during the next month, but little 
damage was done by them. On 28 Feb. and 
on 2 and 4 March Akbar Khan made attacks 
which were repulsed. Provisions began to 
fall short, and the investment was drawn 
closer ; but successful sorties were made on 
1 and 24 March, and again on 1 April, when 
five hundred sheep were captured. When 
Sale proceeded to distribute the sheepamong 
the different regiments and corps of his force, 
a pleasing incident occurred: the 35th native 


infantry desired that their share might be 
given to their friends, the 13th light infantry, 
as animal food was less necessary to them 
than to European troops. 

On 5 April Macgregor’s spies brought in 
false news of the defeat of Pollock in the 
Khaibar, and on the 6th Akbar Khan fired 
a salute, as was supposed, in honour of this 
victory. Urged by Broadfoot and Abbott 
and other fiery spirits, Sale, who was eager 
to fight but loth to take the responsibility, 
made arrangements to give battle to Akbar 
on the following day and, if successful, to 
move with all his baggage and stores towards 
the Khaibar. In the evening he learned that 
Pollock had been victorious at the Khaibar, 
and that Akbar’s salute was to celebrate the 
murder of Shah Shuja at Kabul. Sale never- 
theless determined to fight on the morrow as 
already arranged. Accordingly, at daybreak 
on 7 April, he formed his troops in three 
columns of attack, under command respec- 
tively of Dennie, Monteith, and Havelock. 
The attack was completely successful, but 
Dennie was killed leading the 13th light in- 
fantry to victory. Akbar Khan’s lines were 
carried by 7 4.M., and his camp, baggage, 
artillery, arms, ammunition, and horses fell 
into Sale’s hands. Akbar, with the wreck of 
his army, fled towards Kabul, and the chiefs 
of the districts in the Khaibar direction 
hastened to submit to Sale. 

On 16 April Pollock arrived at Jalalabad 
with his relieving column to find that Sale 
had relieved himself. Lord Ellenborough, 
the new governor-general, issued a highly 
complimentary order, in which he alluded to 
the garrison of Jalalabad as that ‘illustrious 
garrison.’ A silver medal and six months’ 
batta was granted to every officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, and man, both European 
and native, which belonged to the garrison 
on 7 April 1842. The order was directed to 
be read to all the troops, and a salute of 
twenty-one guns to be fired at every princi- 
pal station of the army in India. 

A long stay was made by Pollock at 
Jalalabad, partly on account of sickness and 
want of transport, but mainly because of the 
indecision of the government as to the course 
to be pursued. On 16 June 1842 Sale was 
made a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath for 
his defence of Jalalabad. Towards the end 
of July Sale moved his division (the first) to 
Fatehabad, on the road to Kabul, and on 
20 Aug. Pollock marched from Jalalabad 
with the remainder of the army. On8Sept. 
Sale encountered the enemy at the Jagdalak 
pass, where they occupied a position of great 
strength, and, after some sharp fighting and 
very fatiguing climbing, dispersed them, 
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Sale, always to the front when fighting was 
going on, was wounded leading his men up 
the heights. On 12 and 13 Sept. some twenty 
thousand men had occupied every post of 
vantage in the Tezin pass, but Sale drove 
them from crag to crag, contested at every 
step, until the pass was cleared, but only to 
find numbers assembled in an almost impreg- 

‘nable position on the Haft Kotal (7,800 
feet). The hill was after much labour scaled, 
and the enemy driven from height to height. 
A decisive victory was gained, and on 15 Sept. 
Sale encamped his division at Kabul. 

On arrival at Kabul, Sir Richmond Camp- 
bell Shakespear [q. v.] had been at once 
despatched with six hundred horsemen to 
rescue the captives at Bamian, and on the 
17th Sale took a brigade of his Jalalabad 
troops and pushed on to Shakespear’s sup- 
port. The captives, who had by bribery 
already effected their own release, met Shake- 
spear on 17 Sept. and the following day were 
safe in Sale’s camp. 

On 12 Oct. Sale led the advanced guard 
on the return march to India by the Khaibar 
pass, and, having exercised great caution, 
met with no difficulty, and reached Ali 
Masjid on 12 Noy. 

On 17 Dec., at the head of the Jalalabad 
garrison, Sale crossed the Satlaj by the bridge 
of boats into Firozpur, and was received with 
great honour and ceremony by the governor- 
general. On 24 Feb. 1843 the thanks of 

arliament were unanimously voted to Sale 
for the skill, intrepidity, and perseverance 
_ displayed in the military operations in Af- 
-ghanistan. The resolution was moved in 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and in the House of Commons by Sir 
Robert Peel. On the death of General Ed- 
ward Morrison, colonel of the 13th (Prince 
Albert’s) regiment of light infantry, Sale 
received on 15 Dec. 1848, as a special promo- 
tion for distinguished service, the colonelcy 
of his old regiment, a most unusual distinc- 
tion for so junior an officer. In addition to 
the special medal for Jalalabad, Sale received 
medals for Ghazni and Kabul. 

Sale went to England, but returned to 
India on appointment, on 29 March 1844, as 
quartermaster-general of the queen’s troops 
in the East Indies, 
Sikh war, towards the end of 1845, he served 
as quartermaster-general of the army under 
Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough. His 
left thigh was shattered by a grape-shot at 
the battle of Mudki on 18 Dec., and he died 
from the effects on 21 Dec. 1845. ; 

Sale was a brave soldier. He was nick- 
named ‘Fighting Bob,’ and wherever there 
was fighting he was always in the thick of 
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it. Ais men followed him anywhere. He 
was too much afraid of responsibility to 
make a good general, nor indeed had he the 
special gifts which make a great commander. 
Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, 
paid a graceful tribute to his memory when 
proposing a vote of thanks to the army of 
the Satlaj, and suggested a public monu- 
ment. <A portrait of Sale was painted by 
George Clint, A.R.A., and engraved in 
mezzotinto by Thomas Lupton. Another por- 
trait was painted by Scarlet Davis, and in 
1846 was in the possession of John Hinx- 
man, esq. 

Sale married, in 1809, FrorentraA (born 
13 Aug. 1790), daughter of George Wynch, 
esq. She was at Ludiana at the time of her 
husband’s death. On the retreat of the 
British force from Kabul in January 1842, 
and the massacre which ensued, Lady Sale 
had shared the horrors of those cold snowy 
daysand nights. She did what she could to 
alleviate the sufferings of the women and 
children and the wounded. Her clothes 
were riddled with bullets, and she was twice 
wounded and had a bullet in her wrist. 
With her daughter, Mrs. Sturt, she soothed 
the last moments of her mortally wounded 
son-in-law, Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, 
who died near Khurd Kabul on 9 Jan. 1842, 
and-was the only officer who received Chris- 
tianburial. At last, on 10 Jan., Akbar Khan 
had compassion on these unfortunate women 
and children, and carried them, with other 
prisoners and hostages, to a fort in the Khurd 
Kabul. Their baggage was all looted, and 
they had only the clothes they were wearing. 
Fortunately, before leaving Kabul, Lady Sale 
had taken out her diary to make an entry, 
and then, finding her baggage gone, put it in 
a bag which she tied to her waist. This 
graphic account, begun at Kabul in Septem- 
ber 1841, was continued through her cap- 
tivity, and published in 1843. On 11 Jan. 
1842 the captives were moved from Khurd 
Kabul; they reached Jagdalak on the 13th, 
on the 15th Tigri, a fortified town in the 
valley of Lughman, twenty-five miles north 
of Jalalabad, and on the 17th Badiabad, 
eight miles higher up the valley, the fort of 
which formed the prison of nine ladies, 
twenty gentlemen, and fourteen children, 
besides seventeen European soldiers, two 
European women, and one child. Crowded 
together, with no spare clothes nor neces- 
saries, except coarse food and shelter, they 
were nevertheless not molested, and Lady 
Sale was even allowed to carry on a corre- 
spondence with her husband in Jalalabad. 
They suffered a good deal from the earth- 
quake of 19 Feb. and frequent earthquakes 
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during the following month. On 11 April, 
after the battle of Jalalabad, they were 
moved from Tigri, and reached Tezin on 
the 19th. Here some of the party, including 
General Elphinstone, who died on 23 April, 
were left, but Lady Sale and her daughter, 
with the remainder of the party, went on to 
Zandah on the 22nd, remaining there a whole 
month. On 23 May they left Zandah, and 
the next day arrived at Nur Muhammad, 
Mir Akor’s fort near Kabul. On 25 Aug. 
the captives were moved from Nur Muham- 
mad, and reached Bamian on 3 Sept., in 
charge of Saleh Muhammad Khan. Having 
ascertained that this man was open to bribery, 
@ paper was drawn up in which the prisoners 
agreed to pay him twenty thousand rupees 
down anda pension of twelve thousand rupees 
perannum to effect their escape. On 18 Sept. 
they heard of the approach of Pollock and 
Nott to Kabul from Maidan and Butkhak re- 
spectively, and that a light force had been sent 
to their aid, so on the 16th they started from 
Bamian, and on the 17th, at the forts at the 
foot of the Kalu pass, met Sir Richmond 
Shakespeare on his way with six hundred 
Kazlbash horsemen to rescue them. They 
continued their march under his protection. 
On the following day they met Sale and his 
brigade, who arrived just in time to prevent 
their recapture by an Afghan force under 
Sultan Jan. On 21 Sept. they arrived at 
Kabul. After her husband’s death Lady 
Sale continued to reside in the hills in India 
on a pension of 500/. a year, granted by the 
queen as a mark of approbation of her con- 
duct and of her husband’s services. In 1853 
she visited the Cape of Good Hope for the 
benefit of her health, and died at Cape Town 
on 6 July, afew days after her arrival there. 
Lady Sale was par excellence ‘a soldier’s 
wife.’ She was the companion and friend of 
her husband throughout a life of military 
vicissitude, sympathising with him in all 
that concerned his profession, quick in per- 
ception, self-reliant and practical. 
[Despatches; War Office Records; India 
Office Records; Stocqueler’s Memorials of Af- 
ghanistan, Calcutta, 1843; Gleig’s Sale’s Brigade 
in Afghanistan, London, 1846 ; Kaye’s History 
of the War in Afghanistan, London, 1851; Kaye’s 
Lives of Indian Officers, London, 1867 ; Durand’s 
First Afghan War and its Causes, London, 
1879; Low’s First Afghan War, from the Jour- 
nal and Correspondence of Major-general Augus- 
tus Abbott, London, 1879; Forbes’s Afghan 
Wars, London, 1892; Eyre’s Military Opera- 
tions at Cabul, London, 1843; Low’s Life and 
Correspondence of Field-Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, London, 1873 ; Malleson’s Hist. of Af- 
ghanistan, London, 1878; Lady Sale’s Journal 
of the Disasters in Afghanistan, London, 1843; 


Welsh’s Military Reminiscences, London, 18389 ; 
Hough’s Political and Military Events in British 
India from 1756 to 1849, London, 1853; Vibart’s 
Military History of the Madras Engineers, 
London, 1881; Professional Papers of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, Occasional Papers Series, 
vol. ii, 1879; Hist. Review, January 1893; 
Gent. Mag. 1846 and 1853; The Defence of 
Jalalabad, engravings, with letterpress at the 
end by Colonel W. Sale, fol. London, 1846, with © 
portrait of Sir R. Sale as frontispiece; Annual 
Register, 1845; Broadfoot’s Career of Major 
George Broadfoot, C.B., London, 1888; Cannon's 
Historical Record of the Twelfth or the East 
Suffolk Regiment of Foot, London, 1848; Can- 
non’s Historical Record of the Thirteenth, First 
Somerset, or the Prince Albert’s Regiment of 
Light Infantry, London, 1848; English Cyclo- 
pedia, 1872.] R. H. V. 
SALE-BARKER, LUCY  ELIZA- 
BETH DRUMMOND DAVIES (1841- 
1892), writer for the young, born in 1841, 
was the third and youngest daughter of 
Francis Henry Davies (1791-1863), regi- 
strar of the court of chancery, and of his 
wife, Lady Lucy Clementina (d. 1879), only 
sister of George Drummond, fourteenth 
earl of Perth and sixth duke of Melfort. 
She was twice married: first, on 25 Aug. 
1858, to Lieutenant-colonel James John 
Villiers, who died in command of the 74th 
highlanders at Belasse, India, on 10 May 
1862, aged 38 ( Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 233) ; and, 
secondly, on 10 Aug. 1865, to John Sale- 
Barker of Cadogan Place, Chelsea, who died, 


6 Oct. 1884. Mrs. Sale-Barker died on 
6 May 1892. 
Mrs. Sale-Barker began her literary 


career with occasional articles for the maga- 
zines, and about 1872 began to write regularly 
for children. Between 1874 and 1888 she 
published more than forty volumes for 
juvenile readers. Many of the stories she 
had composed for her own children. Some of 
her publications bore such titles as ‘ Little 
Bright Eyes’ Picture Book’ and ‘Little 
Golden Locks’ Story Book.’ She edited 
‘Little Wide-A wake,’ a magazine for chil- 
dren, from its commencement in 1874 until 
her death, and wrote the verses for Kate 
Greenaway’s popular ‘ Birthday Book for 
Children ’ (1880). 

[Times, 9 May 1892; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
Perth; Allibone’s Dict. s. v. ‘Barker,’ Suppl. i. 
93 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E, L. 

SALESBURY. (See Saxispury.] 


‘SALESBY,’ ROBERT oF (7. 1150), 
chancellor of Sicily. [See Rospurt.] 

SALGADO, JAMES (7. 1680), Spanish 
refugee, of a good Spanish family, became 
a Romish priest of the order of the Domini- 
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cans. Becoming converted to protestantism, 
he suffered much by the inquisition of 
Spain, and after visiting France, Italy, and 
the United Netherlands, came to England 
shortly before 1678. On 26 Dec. 1678 
Andrew Sall[q. v.] signed a certificate, dated 
from Christ Church, Oxford, testifying to his 
civil behaviour in the university; Sall re- 
commended him for employment in tuition. 
In his dedication of the ‘ Description of the 
Plaza’ to Charles II Salgado speaks of his 
pinching poverty. It is possible he left 
England for Holland before 1684. 

Salgado wrote: 1. ‘The Romish Priest 
turn’d Protestant, with the Reasons of his 
Conversion, wherein the true Church is ex- 
posed to the view of Christians and derived 
out of the Holy Scriptures,’ London, 1679, 
4to (dedicated to the lords and commons in 
parliament). 2. ‘A brief Description of the 
Nature of the Basilisk or Cockatrice’ (anon. ) 
(1680 ?), 4to. 38. *“SuuBieaors, or the intimate 
converse of Pope and Devil attended by a 
Cardinal and Buffoon. To which is annexed 
the portrait of each with a brief explication 
thereof,’ London, 1681 (dedicated to Prince 
Rupert, duke of Cumberland) ; Manchester, 
1823, 8vo ; with ‘ An Appendix wherein the 
Hellish Machinations of the Pope are further 
searched into on the occasion of the never 
enough to be lamented death of Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey,’ London, 1681. 4.‘ An 
impartial and brief Description of the Plaza 
or sumptuous Market Place of Madrid and 
the Bull-baiting there, together with the 
History of the famous Placidus,’ London, 
1683, 4to (dedicated to Charles II); re- 
printed in ‘Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. vii. 
5. ‘Geraldus Lisardo de regimine morali per 
Jacobum Salgado Hispanum,’ Amsterdam, 
1684 (date corrected to 1683). 

[Salgado’s works; Harleian Miscellany, vii. 
237 0.] TA. 83 


SALISBURY, Earts or. [See Lonez- 
sPkE, WILLIAM DE, first earl of the Longe- 
spée family, d. 1226; Lonexspkr, WILLIAM 
DE, second earl, 1212?-1250; Monracurs, 
WILLIAM DB, first earl of the Montacute 
family, 1301-1344; Monracurr, WILLIAM 
DE, second earl, 13828-1397; Monracutr, 
JOHN D#, third earl, 1350 ?-1400; Monra- 
cure, Tuomas Dz, fourth earl, 1388-1428; 
NoaviL_e, RicwaRp, first earl of the Neville 
family, 1400-1460; Neviztiy, RicHarp, 
second earl, 1428-1471; Cxcrz, Ropert, first 


earl of the Cecil family, 1563-1612 ; Cxctt, | 


James, third earl, d. 1683; CxciL, Jamus, 
fourth earl, d. 1693.] 

SALISBURY, Counrsss or. [See Pox, 
Manrearst, 1473-1541.] 
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SALISBURY, ENOCH ROBERT 
GIBBON (1819-1890), barrister, eldest son 
of Joseph Salisbury of Bagillt, Flintshire, 
was born on 7 Nov. 1819. He became a 
student of the Inner Temple, 7 Jan. 1850, 
and was called to the bar, 17 Nov. 1852. He 
went the North Wales circuit, where he 
had a good practice, but his chief success was 
as a parliamentary counsel. He was elected 
in the liberal interest M.P. for Chester in 
1857, but he was unsuccessful in contesting 
the seat in 1859. His knowledge of books 
relating to Wales and the border counties 
was remarkable. Of these he made a 
fine collection, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Cardiff College. He died at his 
house, Glen-aber, Saltney, near Chester, on 
27 Oct. 1890, and was buried at. Eccleston, 
near that city. He married, on 28 June 
1842, Sarah, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Arthur Jones, D.D. She died on 2 March 
1879, leaving a son and five daughters. 

Salisbury published: 1. ‘A Letter on 
National Education, suggested by “A Letter 
on State Education in Wales,”’ 1849, 16mo. 
2. ‘A Catalogue of Cambrian Books at 
Glen-aber, Chester, 1500-1799, not men- 
tioned in Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography,’ 
Carnarvon, 1874, 8vo. 3.‘ Border Counties 
Literature, a Catalogue of Border County 
Books in the Glen-aber Library, Chester, 
A.D. 1500-1882,’ pt. i. Chester, 12mo, no 
date. 4. ‘Border Counties Worthies’ (re- 
printed from the ‘ Oswestry Advertiser’), 
ist and 2nd ser. London, 1880, 8vo. 


[Foster’s Men at the Bar, p. 410; British Mu- 
seum and Manchester Free Library Catalogues ; 
information from Mr. T. Cann Hughes.] A. N. 


SALISBURY or SALESBURY, 
HENRY (1561-1637 ?), Welsh grammarian, 
born in 1561 at Dolbelidr (now known as 
Ffynonfair) in the parish of Henllan, Den- 
bighshire, was probably the youngest son of 
Foulke, third son of Piers Salesbury of 
Bachymbyd and Rig, a branch of the Sales- 
burys of Llewenny, Denbighshire (cf. W1L- 
Ltiams, Records of Denbigh, p. 182). He ma- 
triculated on 15 Dec. 1581 at St. Alban Hall, 
Oxford, and graduated B.A. on 1 Feb. 1584-5 
and (under the name of Robert) M.A. on 
28 June 1588 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. s.v. ; 
CLARKE, Register, ili. 126). Hestudied medi- 
cine, which he afterwards practised ‘with 
great success’ at Denbigh; but ‘he was es- 
teemed by the learned not only an eminent 
physician, but a curious critic, especially as 
to matters relating to the antiquities and 
language of his country’ (Woop). Dr. John 
Davies (1570 ?-1644) [q. v.] referred to him 
as ‘ medicus doctis annumerandus.’ In 1593 
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he published a Welsh grammar, bearing the 
title ‘Grammatica Britannica in usum linguse 
studiosorum succincté methodo et perspicui- 
tate facili conscripta, et nunc in lucem edita’ 
(London, 8vo) ; the first Welsh grammar, 
thatof Dr. Ioan Dafydd or John David Rhys 
[q. v.], was published in the preceding year. 
Salesbury dedicated his book to Henry, earl 
of Pembroke; no copy is now known. He 
also began a Welsh-Latin dictionary, to 
which he gave the title ‘Geirva Tavod 
Cymraec: hoc est, Vocabularium Lingue 
Gomeritane,’ &c., and this he intended to 
ease with a new edition of his grammar; 

ut, according to Wood, the manuscript was 
‘left imperfect,’ and came into the hands of 
Dr. John Davies, who refers to it as un- 
finished. Davies is, however, said by Wood 
to have largely utilised the work in the pre- 
pare of his own dictionary; but this must 

ave been with Salesbury’s consent, as Davies 
states in his preface (dated 31 May 1632) 
that Salesbury was alive at the time of the 
publication of his work. The manuscript 
was perused by Edward Lhuyd [q.v.], who 
gave in his ‘ Archxologia Britannica’ (Ox- 
ford, 1707) a list of words included in Sales- 
bury’s manuscript, but omitted in Dr. Davies's 
‘Dictionary’ (LuvyYD, pp. iv. 213-21). Its 
present whereabouts is not known. 

Some commendatory verses, by Salesbury, 
in Latin and Welsh, and a metrical version 
of Psalm xy. are in ‘Kgluryn Phraethineb’ 
(1595), edited by Henry Perry [q.v.] He 
seems to have married Margery, daughter 
of Piers Salesbury of Llanrhaiadr, and to 
have died in Chester on 6 Oct. 1637, ‘ being 
of great age.’ His second son, Foulke, was 
an alderman of Chester. 


[Wood’s Athenze Oxon. i. 589, 667, and Fasti, 

i, 225 (where Humphreys gives further particu- 

lars) ; Preface to Dr. John Davies’s Dictionary, 

1632; Williams’s Records of Denbigh, p. 182; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antig. ed. Herbert, ii. 1278.] 
D. Ter: 


SALISBURY, JOHN or (d.1180), bishop 
of Chartres. [See Joun.] 


SALISBURY, JOHN (1500?-1573), 
bishop of Sodor and Man, born about 1500, 
was a member of the ancient family settled 
at Llewenny in Denbighshire, whose name 
was frequently spelt Salesbury or Salusbury. 
He was educated at Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. in 1519-20, M.A. in 1523, 
and B.D. in 1534. After his arts course he 
entered the Benedictine order, and became a 
monk of Bury St. Edmunds. He subse- 
quently repaired to Oxford, where he gra- 
duated in both the canon and civil law in 
1529-30 (Woop, Fasti Oxon. i. 81, 84; his 
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christian name is given as Thomas in Boasz’s 
Reg. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 156). Here he 
associated with Thomas Gerard [q. v.] and 
other early protestants, and is himself men- 
tioned as a ‘gospeller’ (StRYPE, Eccles. Me- 
mortals, 1. i. 569; Foxx, Actes and Monu- 
ments, ed. 1846, v. 428). Suspected of 
holding heretical opinions, he was im- 
prisoned for a year at Oxford by order of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

On returning to his abbey he was for five 
years little better than a prisoner, till 
Henry VIII appointed him prior of St. 
Faith’s, Horsham. That post he and the six 
monks under him soon resigned to the king, 
subscribing an acknowledgment of the royal 
supremacy on 17 Aug. 1534 (Deputy-Keeper 
of Records, 7th Rep. App. ul. 289). He is 
also mentioned as abbot of St. Mary’s, Titch- 
field, Hampshire, which he surrendered about 
the same time (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vol. xii. No. 1313 [40]). On 
19 March 1535-6 he was consecrated suffra- 
gan-bishop of Thetford, and within the next 
few years he received numerous other pre- 
ferments. He was collated on 20 Dec. 1537 
to the archdeaconry of Anglesey; on 2 May 
15388 he was appointed canon of Norwich 
Cathedral by the charter refounding that 
church, and was promoted to the deanery in 
the following year. His signature as dean 
occurs to the decree dated 9 July 1540 an- 
nulling the king’s marriage with Anne of 
Cleves. In 1541, after reserving to himself 
a pension for life, he resigned the rectory of 
Creke in Norfolk to a son of Sir Roger 
Townsend, who forthwith presented Salis- 
bury to the rectory of Cleydon, Suffolk. To 
this was added the rectory of Lopham, 
Norfolk, on the king’s presentation, 2 Feb. 
1546-7. 

On 1 March 1553-4, after the accession of 
Mary, Salisbury was deprived of his deanery, 
and about the same time he lost his other 
preferments, on the ground that he was mar- 
ried; his wife was a member of a Norfolk 
family named Barret. He was, however, 
re-presented to the rectory of Lopham in 
1554, installed chancellor of Lincoln on 
5 April 1554, restored to the archdeaconry 
of Anglesey in 1559, and to the deanery of 
Norwich in 1560. He was, moreover, ap- 
pointed to six other independent rectories in 
the counties of Lincoln and Norfolk between 
1554 and 1567. 

In 1562 Salisbury appeared in convoca- 
tion, subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and signed the petition for discipline. Ow- 
ing to a violent dispute with Rowland Mey- 
rick [q. v.], bishop of Bangor, he was for a 
short time deprived of his archdeaconry, 
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probably on account of his non-residence in 
the diocese. He was also suspended from 
his deanery for preaching, in his cathedral, 
a sermon in which he ‘inveighed too sharply 
against the vices of the gentry and clergy, 
and seemed to prefer the popish’ to the re- 
formed religion. He soon after made a 

satisfactory explanation in the same place. 
Both sermons are preserved among the Lam- 
beth manuscripts (No. 113, ff. 69, 79). 

On 27 March 1570-1 he was appointed 
bishop of Sodor and Man, and was granted 
a dispensation by Parker enabling him to 
hold im commendam his deanery, archdea- 
conry, and the rectories of Diss and Thorpe 
in Norfolk. He does not appear to have 
visited his diocese, but died at Norwich to- 
wards the end of September 1578, and was 
buried in St. Andrew’s Church in that city 
(BLoMEFIELD, Hist. of Norfolk, viii. 255; 
Ashmolean MS. 792, 11, fol. 64). 

Salisbury has occasionally been confounded 
with William Salisbury (1520?-1600?) [q.v.] 
Probably as a result of this confusion it has 
erroneously been stated that Salisbury ren- 
dered some assistance in the translation of 
the New Testament into Welsh; he does 
not appear to have taken any part in Welsh 
affairs beyond drawing the emoluments of 
his archdeaconry. He is said to have been 
highly esteemed by the Duke of Norfolk. 
Thomas Tusser [q. v.], who was a chorister 
in Norwich Cathedral, speaks of him as ‘the 
gentle dean’ (Suffolk Garland, p. 264). 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ii. 807; Strype’s An- 
nals, i. 328, 339, 343, iv. 310 (for other references 
in Strype’s Works see general index) ; Cooper’s 
Athen Cantabr. i. 318-19, 560; Browne Willis’s 
Survey of Bangor, pp. 138-9, 262. For an ac- 
eount of Salisbury’s various preferments in 
Norfolk see F. Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 
iii. 617-18 (and also numerous other references 
given in general index thereto), and Foster's 
Alumni Oxonienses (s. v.); biographical memo- 
randum in Lansdowne MS. No. 981, f. 126.] 

PD) Lin, L. 

SALISBURY, JOHN (1575-1625), jesuit 
and Welsh scholar, born in 1575, is described 
as a native of Merionethshire, presumably a 
member of the Rig branch of the Salisbury 
or Salesbury family. He entered the Jesuits’ 
College of St. Albans, Valladolid, on 22 June 
1595, was ordained priest on 21 Nov. 1600, 
and in May 1603 was sent to England, where 
in 1605 he entered the Society of Jesus, 
being then described as a ‘zealous missioner 
in North Wales.’ On 6 Dec. 1618 he took 
the vows of a professed father. On the 
death of Father Robert Jones, in 1615, 
Salisbury became superior of the then united 
North and South Wales district, taking up 


his residence at Raglan Castle, where he 
acted as chaplain to Lady Frances Somerset. 
By adding to some funds which his prede- 
cessor had begun to collect, he was enabled 
to found, in 1622, the college of St. Francis 
Xavier, of which he became superior. He 
was appointed procurator of the English 
province to Rome, but died in England while 
ie sas himself for his journey thither in 


Salisbury translated into Welsh Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s large catechism on Christian 
doctrine, under the title ‘Eglurhad Helaeth- 
lawn o’r Athrawiaeth Gristnogawl.’ This is 
written in idiomatic Welsh, and was printed 
anonymously at the English Province press, 
St. Omer’s College, in 1618 (16mo, pp. 348). 
In the colophon the translation is said to 
have been completed on 25 March 1618 
(Brit. Mus.) Salisbury is said to have com- 
posed other works of piety. 

He is to be distinguished from Jonn 
SALIsBuRY (ft. 1627), a member of the 
English College at Rome, and the author of 
a Latin poem, which bore the title ‘ Pana- 
crides Apes Musicis Concentibus Advocands 
ad Philosophicas Theses,’ which was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1627 (4to), along with 
three other poems by members of the same 
college—John Campian, Hadrian Talbot, and 
Thomas Grine or Grinus (Brit. Mus.) 

[Foley’s Records of the Jesuits, iv. 335, 392, 
471, vii. 681, 1450; Y Cymmrodor, iv. 638-5; 
Rowlands’s Cambzian Bibliography, p. 93.] 

SUBSE bie ie 


SALISBURY, JOHN (7. 1695), printer. 
ees under SALISBURY or SALBERYE, |'HOMAS, 
567 P-1620 P] 


SALISBURY, RICHARD ANTHONY 
(1761-1829), botanist, only son of Richard 
Markham, cloth merchant, of Leeds, was 
born in 1761 at Leeds. His mother was 
descended from Jonathan Laycock of. Shaw 
Hill, who married Mary Lyte, sister of 
Henry Lyte[q. v. ], thetranslator of Dodoens’s 
‘Herbal.’ Salisbury, as he afterwards called 
himself, seems to have been educated. at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he became 
intimate with James Edward (afterwards 
Sir James Edward) Smith [q.v.], and pro- 
bably studied botany under Professor John 
Hope (1725-1786). In 1780, according to 
his own account, he became acquainted with 
an elderly lady, Miss Anna Salisbury, a con- 
nection of his maternal grandmother, Hester 
Salisbury, and in 1785 she gave him ten 
thousand pounds in three per cents to en- 
able him to pursue his studies in botany and 
gardening, on condition of his assuming the 
sole surname of Salisbury (cf. Banxs, Corre- 


Salisbury 
spondence, vol. x.) Salisbury lived first on 
one of his father’s estates, at Chapel Allerton, 
near Leeds, where he had a fine garden. 
About 1802 he purchased Ridgeway House, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, formerly the residence 
of Peter Collinson [q. v.], and now occupied 
by alarge public school. Smith spent a fort- 
night with him at his new home in 1802. 
The two botanists were supporters of op- 
posing views of classification, Salisbury using 
the natural, Smith the Linnean system. 
The latter seems to have resented his friend’s 
outspoken criticisms. A furious quarrel en- 
sued, in the course of which Smith, in letters 
to his friends, assailed Salisbury’s private 
life with much acerbity. As a result ‘ there 
was a tacit understanding on the part of the 
botanical leaders of the period, including 
Brown, Banks, and Smith, that Salisbury’s 
botanical work and names should, as far as 
possible, be ignored’ (Journal of Botany, 
1886, p. 297). 

Salisbury added annotations to the ‘ Plan- 
tarum Guianz Icones’ (1805-7) of Edward 
Rudge [q.v.], and described the plants in 
‘ Paradisus Londinensis’ (1806-9),'the draw- 
ings in which were by William Hooker. 
The cost of publishing the latter work Salis- 
bury partly defrayed. There, in March 
1808, he described the genus Hookera, which 
he named after his friend William Hooker, 
theartist. In the May following, Smith, with 
@ view to depriving Salisbury of the credit of 
the description, issued a description of another 
genus, naming it Hookeria, after his ‘ young 
friend, Mr. William Jackson Hooker, of 
Norwich’ (afterwards Sir William [q. v.]) 
Three years later Smith gave Salisbury’s 
genus SHookera the new name of Brodiea 
after his wealthy ‘friend and patron,’ James 
Brodie of Brodie House, Elgin. Salisbury’s 
morals, as a man of letters, do not entitle 
him to much sympathy. On 17 Jan. 1809 
Robert Brown (1773-1858) [q. v.] read a 
paper at the Linnean Society on the Pro- 
teacese, but this was not published till 1810. 
Meanwhile Salisbury, who was present at 
the reading of Brown’s paper, published a 
work on the same group of plants under the 
nominal authorship of Joseph Knight, gar- 
dener to an enthusiastic collector, George 
Hibbert, M.P. The work contains several 
descriptions borrowed memorzter, but with- 
out acknowledgment, from Brown’s paper. 
Bishop Goodenough of Carlisle, writing on 
the subject of the plagiarism to Smith, 26 Dec. 
1809, says: ‘I think Salisbury is got just 
where Catiline was when Cicero attacked 
him, viz. to that point of shameful doing 
when no good man could be found to defend 
him’ (Memoir of Sir J. E. Smith, i. 588). 
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In 1809 Salisbury was appointed the first 
honorary secretary of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. Next year the accounts 
were found in the utmost confusion, and he 
was succeeded by Joseph Sabine (1770- 
1837) [q.v.] About the same time he moved 
from veal ill to Queen Street, Edgware 
Road, where in a garden, not more than 
thirty feet square, he cultivated several hun- 
dred rare plants in pots. Despite his per- 
sonal defects, Salisbury was a most accom- 
plished and painstaking botanist, examining 
every plant he could; describing, dissecting, 
drawing, and preserving it with the utmost 
care. One of the chief foreign introductions 
which we owe to him was the Corsican 
pine, which he procured for Kew from the 
south of Europe in 1814. Though appa- 
rently engaged upon a ‘Genera Plantarum ’ 
arranged according to the natural system, 
he published little or nothing after 1818. 
Having made the acquaintance of Alphonse 
de Candolle in Banks’s library, he offered to 
bequeath his library and fortune to him, if 
he would act as his literary executor and 
take the name of Salisbury. This offer being 
declined, it was transferred about 1819 with 
like result to John Edward Gray (1800-1875). 
After this Salisbury made the acquaintance 
of Matthew Burchell, a Fulham florist, and 
made his son William John Burchell (1782 ?- 
1863) [q. v.], afterwards well known as a 
traveller, his heir. Salisbury died of paraly- 
sis in 1829. On Burchell’s death, in 1863, 
his herbarium went to Kew; but Salisbury’s 
manuscripts were given by Miss Burchell to 
Dr. J. E. Gray, who published the com- 
pleted portion of the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ 
and presented six volumes of drawings and 
notes to the botanical department of the 
British Museum. 

Salisbury married, in 1796, Caroline Stain- 
forth, and they had one daughter, Eleanor, 
who married a Major Brice of Bath. Salis- 
bury’s marriage proved unhappy, owing 
partly to disputes with his wife’s relatives 
as to her dowry; and in order to deprive 
his wife of property that he claimed to have 
settled on her he declared himself a bank- 
rupt, and had recourse to other legal shifts 
of doubtful honesty. There is a pencil por- 
trait of the botanist at Kew, executed by 
Burchell in 1817, and his name was given 
by Smith to the maidenhair tree of China 
and Japan, which was previously named 
Ginkge. i 

Besides papers in the Linnean ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ vols. i-xii. (1791-1818), the ‘ Annals 
of Botany,’ vols. i. ii, (1805-6), and the 
Horticultural Society’s ‘Transactions,’ vols. 
i, ii, (1812-17), Salisbury was the author 
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of: 1. ‘icones Stirpium rariorum,’ London, 
178], fol., five coloured plates with descrip- 
tions, dedicated to Banks. 2. ‘Prodromus 
Stirpium in horto ad Chapel Allerton,’ 
London, 1796, 8vo, arranged in natural 
orders and dedicated to José Correa de 
Serra. 3. ‘Dissertatio botanica de Erica,’ 
reprinted from that of J. B. Struve, Feather- 
stone, 1800, 4to. 4. ‘Genera of Plants,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo, edited by J. E. Gray. 


[Banks's manuscript Correspondence, vol. x.; 
Preface to the Genera of Plants; Journal of 
Botany, 1886.] G.S. B. 


SALISBURY, ROGER or (d. 1139), 
bishop of Salisbury and justiciar. [See 
Roger. | 


SALISBURY or SALESBURY, 
THOMAS (1555 ?-1586), conspirator, born 
about 1555, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Salisbury,junior,of Llewenny, Denbighshire, 
[see for earlier history of family SatisBury, 
Wiutri1am, 1520?-1600?]. His mother, Ca- 
therine Tudor, daughter and heiress of Tudor 
ap Robert Vychan of Berain in the same 
county, was commonly known, owing to her 
numerous progeny, as ‘Mam Gwalia’ (i.e. 
mother of Wales). After her husband’s 
death, Catherine successively married Sir 
Richard Clough [q. v.], Maurice Wynn of 
Gwydyr, and Edward Thelwall of Ruthin, 
and had issue by each except Thelwall, who 
survived her; one of her daughters by Clough 
married John Salisbury of Bachegraig, Flint, 
from whom Mrs. Piozzi was descended 
(Yorxnu, Royal Tribes of Wales, ed. 1887, 
p. 82, where a portrait of Catherine, show- 
ing her to be a woman of great beauty, is 
given; another. portrait is mentioned in 
Bye-Gones for 1876, p. 182). 

Salisbury appears to have entered at Gray’s 
Inn in 1573 (Foster, Register, p. 44), and 
is said to have attached himself for a time 
to the Earl of Leicester (FrouDE, History, 
xii. 230). Most of his relatives were pro- 
testants [see SaLispuRY, WILLIAM, 1520?- 
1600?]; but young Salisbury himself es- 
poused the catholic faith, and he appears to 
have joined the secret society formed about 
1580 by a number of wealthy young men, 
for the most part connected with the royal 
household, with the object of protecting 
and maintaining the jesuit missionaries 
who were then just arriving in England 
(FROUDE, in xi. 320, gives his name in this 
connection as Richard). Later on, when 
Anthony Babington [q. v.], who was the 
leading member of the society, began to 
plot, early in 1586, for the release of Mary 
Stuart and the murder of Elizabeth, it is 
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said that Salisbury ‘could by no means be 
persuaded to be a Queene-killer, but to de- 
liver the Scots Queene he offered his ser- 
vices willingly.’ Throughout the ensuing 
summer the conspirators met almost daily, 
‘either in St. Ghiles’s Fields, or St. Paul’s 
Church, or in taverns, where they every 
day banqueted and feasted, being puffed up 
with hope of great honours.’ 

Walsingham’s spies were, however, aware 
of their conspiracy almost from the first. 
The servants at Llewenny were examined by 
the sheriffs and justices of Denbigh, and 
among other things deposed that young 
Salisbury and Babington ‘were bedfellows 
together in London for a quarter of a year 
or more’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 17 Aug. 
1586). At last, towards the end of August, 
Babington was arrested. Edward Jones, 
another Welsh accomplice, whose father was 
keeper of the queen’s wardrobe, hurried with 
the news to Salisbury, and lent him a 
horse and a cloak to make his escape from 
London. But Salisbury was captured in 
Cheshire. 

On 13 Sept. the conspirators were brought 
up for trial before a special commission at 
Westminster. The charge against Salisbury 
was taken on the following day, the indict- 
ment against him being that on 7 June, at a 
meeting of the conspirators at St. Giles’s, he 
had undertaken to go into his county of 
Denbigh ‘to move and stir up sedition and 
rebellion,’ so as to aid the delivery of Mary 
Stuart and the invasion of the country by a 
foreign enemy. To this he pleaded guilty, 
but ‘for killing of the Queen’s Majesty, I 
protest I always said I would not do it for 
a kingdom.’ Subsequently a confession pur- 
porting to have been made by Salisbury 
was read, stating how Babington, Titch- 
bourne, and himself had communicated ‘con- 
cerning the sacking of the city of London.’ 

Salisbury was the first of the conspirators 
to be executed on the 21st. He died peni- 
tent, praying in Latin, and ‘ admonishing 
the catholics not to attempt to restore reli- 
gion by force and arms.’ To Salisbury the 
conspirators looked for securing the support 
of the gentry of North Wales, most of whom 
were still catholics at heart. For this end 
he appears to have had the qualification of 
popularity apart from the commanding posi- 
tion of his family ; for Jones, who protested 
that he had tried to dissuade him from 
joining the conspiracy, referred to him on his 
own trial as ‘the best man in my country,’ 
and ‘my dearest friend whom I loved as 
my own self.’ 

Salisbury married Margaret, a daughter of 
his mother’s third husband, Maurice Wynn 
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of Gwydyr (by his first wife, Jane, daughter 
of Sir Richard Bulkeley of Beaumaris), and 
by her he had a daughter, also named Mar- 
garet, who was married to William Norris 
of Speke in Lancashire. The Llewenni 
estates went to the second son, Sir John 
Salisbury, ‘the strong,’ known in Welsh as 
‘Sion y Bodiau’ (d. 1612), whose eldest 
son, Sir Henry Salisbury (d. 1682), the first 
baronet, was father of Thomas Salisbury 
(d. 1643) [q. v.] An alleged portrait of 
Salisbury is mentioned by Pennant (Tours 
in Wales, ed. 1888, ii. 140) as being at Llew- 
enny; it represented him ‘in a grey-and- 
black vest, dark hair, short whiskers, bushy 
beard, and with an ear-ring; his bonnet in 
his hand; his breast naked.’ 

[The pedigrees of the Salisbury family and 
Catherine of Berain are given in Dwnn’s 
Heraldic Visitations, ii. 331 and 334 respec- 
tively. The chief authorities for the history of 
the conspiracy are Camden’s Annales, ed. Hearne, 
ii. 476, 482-4, or the English translation, 4th 
ed. (1688), pp. 338-45 (the account given in A 
Thankfull Remembrance for God’s Mercy, by 
Geo. Carleton, 1625, pp. 100-10, is almost ver- 
bally identical) ; State Trials, i. 427-62 ; see also 
Froude’s Hist. xii. 280, 255, 265-70, and art. 
Basineton, ANTHONY. | D. Lu. T. 


SALISBURY or SALBERYH, THO- 
MAS (1567 ?-1620?), printer and Welsh 
poet, born about 1567, is described in his in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to Oliver Wilkes, 
stationer, dated 9 Oct. 1581, as son of Pierce 
Salberye of the parish of Clocaenog, Denbigh- 
shire, ‘husbandman’ (cf. Joun WILLIAMS, 
Records of Denbigh, p. 184, and art. Sauis- 
BURY, WILLIAM, 1520?-1600?). He was ad- 
mitted freeman of the Stationers’ Company 
on 16 Oct. 1588, and in 1593 printed for 
Henry Salisbury [q. v.] his ‘Grammatica 
Britannica.’ In 1603 he printed, jointly 
with Simon Stafford, a version of the Psalms 
written inthestrict Welshmetres by William 
Myddelton [q.v.] Salisbury, who edited the 
work for the press, dedicated it to James I, 
and wrote, in his address ‘to the reader,’ ‘I 
have also begun the printing of the Psalms 
in the like kinde of meeter in Brytish, as 
they are usually sung in the Church of Eng- 
land, and have prefixed apt notes to sing 
them withall, which I hope to see fully 
finished ere long.’ A part of this free-metre 
Psalter, which was of Salisbury’s own com- 
position, was (according to an entry in Row- 
LANDS, Cambrian Bibliography, p. 75) pub- 
lished in the same year (1603), with an in- 
troduction by Maurice Kyffin [q. v3 it was 
described as printed by Stafford for T. S, 
‘There are also divers other good things 
ready for the press’ (Salisbury continues in 
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his address), ‘as namely, the Brytish Testa- 
ment, lately corrected by the reverend Father 
in God, the Bishop of St. Asaphe [ William 
Morgan, q. v.]; a Treatise of the government 
of the tongue, and another Treatise of re- 
pentance, penned by Master Perkins [see 
under PERKINS, WILLIAM]; a preparative to 
Marriage and divers other sermons of Master 
Henry Smithes.’ All the works published 
by Salisbury are of a decidedly protestant 
character. A letter from him (assigned to 
22 June 1611), addressed to Sir John Wynn 
of Gwydyr, ‘from my house in the Cloth 
Fair in London,’ has been printed in the 
‘ Cambro-Briton ’ (1820, i. 255). He is said 
to have died about 1620. 

JoHN Sauisspury (7. 1695), printer, pro- 
bably Thomas’s grandson, was described by 
John Dunton (Life and Errors, p. 287) as ‘a 
desperate hyper-Gorgonic Welchman.’ He 
was the first printer and editor of the ‘ Fly- 
ing Post’ [see Rrppatu, Georex, d. 1726]. 
The first number was issued on 11 May 1695 
(TimPERLEY, Dictionary of Printing, p. 578). 
Dunton says that Salisbury ‘did often fill it 
[the ‘ Post ’] with stol’n copies.’ In 1697 he 
published in it a false and malicious para- 
graph, evidently intended to throw suspi- 
cions on the exchequer bills, he being ‘the 
tool of a band of stockjobbers in the city, 
whose interest it happened to be to cry 
down the public securities.’ A warrant was 
issued against him by the speaker of the 
House of Commons, and a bill was at once 
introduced to prohibit the publishing of news 
without a license, which was, however, nega- 
tived (MacauLAy, Hist. of England, ch. xxii.; 
Commons’ Journal, 1 and 3 April 1697; 
Lurtre.., Diary,iv. 203-5). Salisbury also 
went to law with the Company of Stationers, 
‘to keep himself from the livery.’ He died, 
according to Dunton, before 1705. Dunton 
writes that ‘he wou’d hector the best man 
in the trade.’ 

(The authorities for Thomas Salisbury’s life 
are Arber’s Register of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, ii. 107, 177, 180, 249, 293, 703; Tim- 
perley’s Dictionary of Printers, pp. 417, 445; 
Preface to Myddelton’s (Welsh) Psalms, as 
above; Y Traethodydd, 1876, p. 435.] 

D. ian. (L 

SALISBURY, SALESBURY, or SA- 
LUSBURY, THOMAS (d. 1648), poet, 
was the eldest son and heir of Sir Henry 
Salisbury, first baronet, of Llewenny, Den- 
bighshire, by Hester, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Myddelton (1550-1631) [q.v.] He has been 
confused with Thomas Salisbury (1567 P- 
1620 P) [q. v.] the printer. 

He matriculated as gentleman-commoner 
of Jesus College, Oxford, but did not gra- 
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duate; he became a student of the Inner 
Temple in November 1631, but, succeeding 
to the baronetcy on the death of his father, 
on 2 Aug. 1632, he ‘retired to his patrimony, 
after he had seen the vanities of the great 
city’ (Woop). He was sworn a burgess of 
Denbigh on 10 Sept. 1632, common council- 
man on 18 Feb. 1633, alderman 1634-8 and 
1639, and was M.P. for Denbighshire from 
25 March 1640 until his death. According 
to Wood, ‘he was an active man in the king’s 
cause in the beginning of the rebellion, for 
which, though he died soon after, his family 
notwithstanding suffered.’ Pennant (Tours 
in Wales, ed. 1883, ii. 141) also refers to him 
as a‘loyalist . . . as much distinguished by 
his pen as his sword.’ It was ordered by 
the House of Commons on 27 Sept. 1642 
that he be sent for as a delinquent, and that 
an impeachment for high treason be prepared 
against him ‘for levying forces against the 
King and Parliament and marching in the 
head of those forces against the parliament’ 
(Commons’ Journals, ii. 783). He was pro- 
bably with the Welsh contingent at Edgehill 
on 23 Oct. 1642 [see Satissury, WILLIAM, 
1580 ?-1659 ?], and was a few days. later at 
Oxford, where he received the degree of 
D.C.L. He died about August 1643, and 
was buried, it is supposed, at Whitchurch, 
Denbigh. His wife, Hester, daughter of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell of Thornton, Buckingham- 
shire, survived him. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Thomas, who was born on 
8 June 1634, and matriculated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 4 Nov. 1651, but, dying 
without issue, was succeeded about 1653 by 
the second son, John, the fourth and last 
baronet, whose daughter and heiress was 
married to Sir Robert Cotton, first baronet 
of Combermere ; the latter’s descendant, Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, fifth baronet, sold 
the Llewenny estates to the Hon. Thomas 
FitzMaurice about 1780. 

Wood says that ‘having a natural geny 
to poetry and romance,’ he became ‘ a most 
noted poet of his time ;’ but his only known 

roduction is ‘The History of Joseph’ (Lon- 

on, 1636, 4to), ‘a very rare poem’ and a 
‘scarce volume,’ dedicated to Lady Myddel- 
ton or Middleton, fourth wife and widow of 
the author’s grandfather, Sir Thomas Myd- 
delton, as an acknowledgment of her care 
for him in his youth. Among the commen- 
datory verses printed at the beginning are 
some by two kinsmen of the author (John 
Salusbury senior and junior respectively), 
the latter most probably being of Bachegraig, 
Flintshire, and an ancestor of Mrs, Piozzi. 

A portrait of Salisbury was formerly at 
Llewenny, and is described by Pennant. 
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[Wood’s Athene Oxon. iii, 55-9; Fasti, ii. 
42; Pennant’s Tours in Wales, ed. 1883, ii. 141; 
John Williams’s Records of Denbigh, pp. 130-2; 
W. R. Williams’s Parl. Hist. of Wales, Pats 
Arch. Cambr. 3rd ser. vii. 120-2.] D. Lx. T. 

SALISBURY or SALESBURY, WIL- 
LIAM (1520?~-1600?), lexicographer, and 
first translator of the New Testament into 
Welsh, was born probably about 1520 at 
Cae Du, Llansannan in Denbighshire, The 
chief residence alike of his parents and of 
himself was Plas isaf, Llanrwst, where many 
writers have erroneously placed his birth. 
He was the second son of Foulke Salesbury, 
whose uncle, also named Foulke (d. 1548), 
was the first protestant dean of St. Asaph, 
and whose grandfather was Thomas Sales- 
bury of Llewenny (2. 1451). The family 
has, since the sixteenth century, claimed 
descent from Adam de Salzburg—a younger 
son of a duke of Bavaria—who is said to 
have come to England and been appointed 
captain of the garrison of Denbigh by 
Henry II; Adam’s great-grandson, John 
Salesbury (d. 1289), is said to have settled at 
Liewenny, and endowed a monastic house at 
Denbigh (Lewis Dwnn, Heraldic Visitations, 
u. 114-15, cf. p. 331; Vincent Collections at 
the Heralds’ College, No. 185; cf. WIz- 
LiaAMs, Ancient and Modern Denbigh, pp. 
163-74). The family name was spelt in a 
great variety of ways, Salbri and Salsbri 
being the oldest Welsh forms, the latter 
being anglicised into Salesbury and Salis- 
bury, while the modern representatives of 
the family have uniformly adopted Salusbury 
(Burke, Landed Gentry, ed. 1894, ii. 1778). 
The translator used the form Salesbury. 
His mother was Elen, daughter of John 
Puleston of Hafodywern (in Welsh Maelor). 

Salesbury was educated at Oxford, where 
‘he spent several years in academical learn- 
ing, either at St. Albans or Broadgates- 
hall or both.’ Thence he proceeded, about 
1547, to London to study law, first at 
Thavies Inn and subsequently, ‘as ’tis sup- 
posed,’ at Lincoln’s Inn (Woop, Athene 
Oxon. i. 358). According to his own state- 
ment, he was brought up in the catholic faith. 
His conversion to protestantism has been 
assigned to the personal influence exerted on 
him while at Oxford, between 1540 and 
1547, by Jewel, the leader of the protestant 
party at the university (Dr. T. C. Edwards, 
in Trans. Liverpool Welsh Nat. Soc. 1st ses- 
sion, pp. 56-7). In 1550 he first openly de- 
clared for protestantism by the publication 
of ‘The baterie of the Popes Botereulx, 
commonlye called the high Altare. Compiled 
by W.S. in the yere of oure Lorde 1550,’ 
London, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) This was printed 
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by Robert Crowley, who in the same year 
also published for Salesbury a small tractate 
(4to, pp. 4) entitled ‘Ban wedy idynny... 
o hen gyfreith Howel da, &c. A certaine 
case extracte out of the Auncient Law of 
Hoel da ... whereby it may be gathered 
that priestes had lawfully maried wyues at 
that tyme.’ The work was apparently in- 
tended as a supplement to ‘The Baterie.’ A 
copy is in the possession of the Rev. Chan- 
cellorSilvan Evans (Revue Celtique, i.383-4). 
It is probably to this work that Wood (loc. 
cit.) referred when stating that Salesbury 
published ‘ the laws of Howell Dda.’ 

Salesbury had already produced some im- 
portant philological books. Under the title 
‘Oll Synwyr Pen Kembero’ he edited and 
published a collection of Welsh proverbs 
which had been compiled by his friend and 
neighbour, Gruffydd Hiraethog[q.v.] Only 
one copy is known; it is at Shirburn Castle, 
in the Earl of Macclesfield’s collection. It 
was printed by Nicholas Hyll, and bears no 
date. Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans is of opinion 
that it was issued in 1546, in which case it 
was the earliest extant book printed in 
Welsh. Its claim to this place is, however, 
contested by another work, also said to have 
been printed in 1546, of which no copy is 
now known toexist. This has been described 
as a Welsh almanac, with portions of the 
Scriptures (e.g. the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer) in Welsh, and on that account called 
‘ Beibl’ (Moszs WittiAMs, Welsh List, 1717; 
Rowranps, Cambr. Bibl. p.3). It is said by 
Bishop Humphreys to be either by Salesbury 
or Sir John Price (d. 1573?) [q. v.] (Woon, 
Athene Oxon. i. 218, 359). Salesbury is 
said to have brought out in 1547 another 
‘Calendar of Months and Days,’ possibly a 
revised version of the former volume; but 
this workis also unknown (RowLanbs, Cambr. 
Bibl. p. 6). 

In 1547 Salesbury issued ‘ A Dictionary in 
Englyshe and Welshe moche necessary to 
all suche Welshemen as wil spedly learne 
the englyshe tégue thought vnto the kynges 
maiestie very mete to be sette forthe to the vse 
of his graces subiectes inWales: Wherevuto 
is p’fixed a litle treatyse of the englyshe pro- 
nicicion of the letters,’ London, 4to. This 
is really a Welsh and English dictionary, 
the first of its kind, and, as is further ex- 
plained in a dedication to Henry VIII, was 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of Eng- 
lish by Welshmen, whom Salesbury desired 
to see converted into a bilingual nation, 
while most of his educated countrymen at 
the time thought it best that the Welsh lan- 
guage should be allowed to die as soon as 
possible. ‘The dictionary was printed in black 


letter by John Walley [q.v.] Perfect copies 
are in the Peniarth Collection and in the 
possession of Chancellor Silvan Evans, while 
there are two copies (one of them imperfect) 
in the British Museum. A facsimile reprint 
was issued by the Cymmrodorion Society in 
1877. The ‘litle treatyse’ prefixed to the 
dictionary Salesbury supplemented in 1550 
by a treatise entitled ‘A playne and a 
familiar Introductié, teaching how to pro- 
nounce the letters in the Brytishe tongue, 
now commonly called Welshe,’ London, 4to ; 
this was apparently intended for Hnglish- 
speaking people resident in Wales. No copy 
of the original edition is known; but there 
are in the British Museum two copies of a 
second edition in black letter, ‘ perused and 
augméted’ by the author, and ‘imprinted 
at London by Henry Denham for Humfrey 
Toy’ [1567]. Salesbury describes Toy as 
‘my louinge Friende,’ and dedicated the book 
to him while ‘soiurning at your house in 
Paules Churchyarde, the 6 day of Maij 1567.’ 
An eighteenth-century transcript is in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 33777). The 
full text (omitting only such parts as had 
no phonetic interest), and a diplomatic re- 
production of the earlier Welsh tract of 
1547, with a translation in parallel columns 
and notes, appeared in Ellis’s ‘ Karly Eng- 
lish Pronunciation’ (iii. 743-94, London, 
1871, 8vo). Salesbury’s account of the 
pronunciation of English in his time is there 
described as ‘the earliest which has been 
found’ (cf. ¥Y Cymmrodor, i. 120). In the 
same year (1550) Robert Wyer printed ‘The 
Descripcion of the Sphere or Frame of the 
World, set forth by Proclus Diadochus, and 
Englysshed by me, Wyllyam Salysburye’ 
(black letter, 12mo). The translation was 
made from Linacre’s Latin version, and was 
dedicated by Salesbury from ‘Thauies Inn’ 
‘to his louynge cosen, John Edwardes of 
Chyrke’ (Denbighshire), who had desired the 
translator to procure him an English work 
on the subject (Brit. Mus.) In 1551 he pub- 
lished, while ‘dwellynge in Elye rentes in 
Holbourne,’ a Welsh translation—for the 
most part from the Vulgate—of the Epistles 
and Gospels appointed to be read in churches 
throughout the year, under the title ‘ Kyn- 
niver Llith a Ban,’ the printer being Robert 
Crowley (London, 4to). The only perfect 
copy is at Shirburn Castle; but the principal 
of Bala College (Dr. T. C. Edwards) has 
another, from which the title-page is miss- 
ing. Only a few leaves are in the British 
Museum. 

After the accession of Mary, Salesbury 
seems to have withdrawn, not to his better 
known residence at Plas isaf—of which he is 
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said to have illegally dispossessed the orphan 
daughters of his elder brother—but to the 
remoter house of Cae Du, Llansannan. There 
he is reported to have pursued his studies in 
a secret chamber, which, when examined a 
few years ago, could only be entered by 
climbing up the chimney. 

In 1562-3 John Walley obtained a license 
‘for pryntinge of the Latenye [Litany] in 
Welshe’ (ARBER), and it may be assumed 
that Salesbury was the translator. It was 
published, but no copy is known (RowLANDs, 
Cambr. Bibl. p. 10, quoting TimPERLzy). 
Salesbury had ‘long desired’ a translation of 
the whole Bible into Welsh. In 1563 an act 
of parliament (5 Eliz. chap. 28), the passage of 
which was doubtless dueto his efforts, charged 
the bishops of the Welsh sees and of Hereford 
to ‘take order among themselves’ that the 
whole Bible and Book of Common Prayer 
be translated into Welsh within a period 
of four years (Dr. T. C. Edwards, op. cit. 
pp. 54-5). The bishops seem to have en- 


trusted the work to Salesbury (cf. his New | 


Testament, ded.) In the same year (1563) 
a patent was granted to Salesbury and 
‘Walley to be sole printers for seven years of 
the whole Bible or any part thereof, the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and the Book of 
Homilies in Welsh, on condition that the 
books be first perused and allowed by the 
five bishops or any two of them (StryPn, 
Annals, I. ii. 88; a facsimile of this patent 
is in the Lansdowne MS. No. 48, fol. 175). 
Salesbury probably wrote the major part 
of his translation at Cae Duin 1564. In the 
spring of 1565 he borrowed from a neighbour 
100/., the bond being executed on 2 April 
1565 (Arch. Cambr. 5th ser. ix. 180, where 
a tracing of his autograph signature is 
ven). Having thus apparently provided 
for his expenses, he appears to have carried 
so much of his version as was finished to 
Richard Davies (d. 1581) [q.v.], bishop of 
St. David’s, at Abergwili in Carmarthen- 
shire. Davies gave Salesbury energetic aid, 
and, while the New Testament was still 
in progress, they jointly executed a render- 
ing of the Psalms and prayer-book. Their 
separate contributions have not been here 
identified. The four years’ limit prescribed 
by the act for the completion of the New 
Testament necessitated all speed. Areh- 
bishop Parker wrote to Bishop Davies ‘ to 
despatch his lot in the Bible,’ and through 
him asked Salesbury, who ‘then sojourned 
with the bishop,’ to decipher a manuscript of 
great antiquity which he enclosed. Salesbury 
forwarded a full statement of ‘his conjec- 
tures’ on 19 May 1665, with which Parker 


was well pleased (Srrypp, Parker, i. 418- 
419; C.C. C. MSS. at Cambridge, No. 114, 
p. 491; see Nasmyru, Catalogue, p. 154). 

In order to finish the New Testament in 
time, other aid had to be summoned. Sales- 
bury himself translated all from the beginning 
of St. Matthew to the end of 2 Thessalonians, 
together with 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
I, 2, and 3 John and Jude. Thomas Huett, 
precentor of St. David’s, translated the Book 
of Revelation, while the remainder was the 
work of Bishop Davies. Huett contributed 
24 folios, Davies 40, and Salesbury 330. Sales- 
bury also supplied the explanatory words 
in the margin throughout, translated from 
the Genevan Bible the ‘ argument.’ prefixed 
to every book, and wrote an English dedica- 
tion to the queen and a Welsh letter to ‘all 
Welshmen.’ The translation (which was in- 
dependent of Salesbury’s earlier version of 
the Epistles and Gospels, published in 1551) 
was prepared from the Greek, the text chiefly 
followed being Beza’s edition of 1556, and to 
a lesser extent the two Stephanic editions 
of 1550 and 1551; while reference was often 
made to the Vulgate, the Latin text of 
Erasmus, Beza’s two versions of 1556 and 
1565, and the two Genevan versions of 1557 
and 1560, together with Beza’s annotations 
on his text in 1565. Salesbury’s portion 
shows numerous signs of the influence of the 
English Genevan versions of 1557 and 1560 
(Dr. T. C. Edwards of Bala, op. cit.; Pro- 
fessor Hugh Williams in Y Drysorfa, 1888, 
new ser. xlii. 126, 163). 

In order to see the whole version through 
the press, Salesbury ‘ sojourned’ through the 
summer of 1567 at Humphry Toy’s house 
in London. Henry Denham printed it ‘at 
the costes and charges of Humfrey Toy,’ 
who possessed sole rights (ARBER, Stationers’ 
Register, i. 8386-337). It was published on 
7 Oct. 1567. Twenty-nine copies of the New 
Testament were known in 1890 (cf. list in 
Mr. Charles Ashton’s Welsh ‘ Life of Bishop 
Morgan,’ pp. 821-5); it was reprinted, with 
some of the introductory matter omitted, in 
1850 (Carnarvon). Two other reprints, one 
of them in facsimile, were commenced in 
this century, but were not completed (AsH- 
TON, op. cit. p. 76). 

Denham also printed Davies’s and Sales- 
bury’s Prayer Book and Psalms, which was 
published a short time before the New Tes- 
tament. A copy of the prayer-book is at 
the Free Library, Swansea ; none is in the 
British Museum ; a second edition was issued 
in 1586 (London, fol.) 

Salesbury’s Welsh presents an uncouth 
appearance owing to the general absence of 
the initial mutations and the writer’s ten- 
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dency to spell all words according to their | 


supposed etymology. But his version is re- 
markable for the wealth of its vocabulary— 
especially as he had often ‘ to form his theo- 
logical terms for himself’— while his attempt 
to combine various dialects both in the text 
and by means of copious marginal variants 
renders the work extremely valuable to the 
philologist. But it never acquired much 
popularity, and was soon superseded in gene- 
ral use by Bishop Morgan’s version, which 
was mainly a revision of Salesbury’s work, 
with his linguistic peculiarities eliminated. 

A few years after the publication of the 
New Testament, Salesbury appears to have 
returned to Abergwili, where, according to 
their contemporary, Sir John Wynn (Hist. 
of Gwydir Family, 1878, pp. 93-4), he and 
Bishop Davies were engaged ‘ for almost two 
years’ in translating ‘homilies, books, and 
divers other tracts in| to] the British tongue,’ 
as well as the Old Testament into Welsh. 
About 1576 a ‘variance for the general sense 
and etymology of one word’ caused a rup- 
ture between them and put an end to their 
partnership. Sir John Wynn, who had a 
grudge against Bishop William Morgan 
(1540 P-1604) [q.v.], says that Morgan, in 
translating the Old Testament, had ‘the 
benefit and help of Davies and Salesbury’s 
works, who had done a great part thereof’ 
(Gwydir Family, p. 96). Salesbury appears 
to have had no share in the production of 
Morgan’s Welsh version of the Old Testa- 
ment of 1588. 

After the dispute with Davies, Salesbury 
‘gave over writing (more was the pity)’ 
(Wyrww; cf. Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 15034, 
f. 187). Another work, mainly completed 
by him before 1550, was, however, published 
subsequently; it was a Welsh book on 
rhetoric, entitled ‘Egluryn Phraethineb’ 
(ie. ‘The Elucidator of Eloquence’), Lon- 
don, 1595, 8vo, which is described on its 
title-page as commenced by Salesbury, added 
to and completed by Henry Perry [q. v.], and 
published at the expense of Sir John Salis- 
bury of Llewenny, brother of Thomas Salis- 
bury (1555 P-1586) [q. v.] John Davies, in 
his ‘Grammar’ (1621, p. 213), refers to it 
thus: ‘De figuris syntaxeos consule Wilhelmi 
Salesbury Rhetoricam MS. ab Henrico Perrio 
interpolatam et in lucem editam.’ The work 
as published was completed after 1580. A 
second edition, with a few omissions, was 
published under the editorship of Dr. Owen 
Pughe [q.v.] in 1807 (London, 8vo), of which 
areprint appeared in 1829 (Llanrwst, 12mo), 
A manuscript copy prepared for publication 
by Sir Thomas Williams or ab William [q. v. ] 
is in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 15046, 
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ff. 299-348). Williams doubtless had the 
advantage of perusing many of Salesbury’s 
manuscripts, besides consulting him per- 
sonally. 

Rowlands doubtfully records (Cambr. Bibi. 
p. 81) under 1607 a translation of ‘ Prideaux 
on Prayer,’ which he says was ascribed to 
Salesbury. 

But although Salesbury published nothing 
after his rupture with Davies, he was busily 
engaged in scientific and antiquarian studies. 
It was in his later years that he wrote a 
Welsh Botanology, a transcript of which, 
made in 1763 from the original manuscript, 
now lost, was recently in the possession of 
John Peter (Ioan Pedr) of Bala. It was an 
original work, quite abreast of the time, 
and showing close observation of plant life 
(Y Traethodydd, 1878, xxvii. 156-81). 
Under the date of 1586 Lewis Dwnn men- 
tions Salesbury as one of the gentry ‘by 
whom he was permitted to see old records, 
&c.’ in the compilation of his pedigrees 
(Her. Visit. i. 8). Among the Marquis of 
Bute’s manuscripts there is a volume con- 
taining (inter alia) ‘ poetry, pedigrees, &c., 
collected from various Welsh authors, and 
in that language by W. Salesbury of 
Llanrwst’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. App. to 3rd 
Rep. p. 207; ef. Harletan MSS. vol. 2289, 
No.7, f.76). Another manuscript, containing 
pedigrees of Welsh saints by Salesbury, is 
quoted in the ‘ Myvyrian Archaiology’ (2nd 
ed. p. 417), while letters of his are among the 
Addit. MSS. (14929 f. 189, 14936 f. 105, 
15034 f. 187, 15059 f. 121) (GwnnoevRYN 
Evans's Cat. of Welsh MSS.) A tract on 
the bardic office, apparently forming part of 
some larger work now lost, has been attri- 
buted to him, and is reproduced in Edward 
Jones’s ‘Musical and Poetical Relics’ (i. 
51-9). Salesbury died about 1600. His 
place of burial is unknown. He married 
Catherine, a sister of Dr. Ellis Price [q. v.] 
of Plas Iolyn; Salesbury’s elder brother 
married another sister. A son, John, mar- 
ried Mary Salesbury of Stour, Kent, and by 
her had two sons, the elder of whom lived 
at Plasisaf in 1612, and the other died at 
Cae Du in 1630, 

Salesbury was ‘the best scholar among 
the Welshmen’ of his time (Dr. T. C. Ed- 
wards, p. 60). According to his contem- 
porary, Sir John Wynn (op. cit. p. 94), he 
was ‘ especially an Hebrician, whereof there 
was not many in those days,’ Skilled in 
no less than nine languages, he seems to 
have grasped the value of the comparative 
method in studying languages, and to have 
been a pioneer of the science of philo- 
logy. But his interests were wide; he was 
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‘a most exact critic in British antiquities’ 
(Woop), and was described by Dr. John 
Davies (Preface to Davrzs’s Dictionary) as 
‘de ecclesia linguaque Brit. vir plurimum 
meritus ;’ he also appears to have had some 
ambition to rank as a poet (cf. Addit. MS. 
14872, f. 348), He had a taste for science, 
as is proved by his botanical work, while he 
is said to have constructed an automatic mill 
(Dr. DAvizEs’s Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Breuan’). 
[Wood, in his Athenz Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, 
i. 358-9, has only a short notice of him. Con- 
siderable materials for an adequate biography are 
collected by the Rey. John Peter (Ioan Pedr) of 
Bala in vol. ii. of the Welsh works of Walter 
Davies (Gwallter Mechain), 1868, in Enwogion y 
Ffydd (1874?), 1. 38-53, and in Mr, Charles Ash- 
ton’s (Welsh) Life and Times of Bishop Morgan 
(1891), pp. 48-62, 71-83, 181-4. See also Dr. 
Lewis Edwards's Traethodau Llenyddol, pp. 80- 
92; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 466; 
Y Cymmrodor, i. 107-25; Arch. Cambr. 5th 
ser. ix. 177-91. Rowlands, in his Cambrian 
Bibliography, gives particulars of most of his 
books, but is not wholly to be relied upon. The 
critical articles on Salesbury’s work as trans- 
lator, by Dr. T. C. Edwards, in the Transactions 
of the Liverpool Welsh National Society (first 
session, 1885-6), pp. 51-81, and by Professor 
Hugh Williams in Y Drysorfa, 1888, are valu- 
able. | D. Lai T. 
SALISBURY or SALESBURY, WIL- 
LIAM (1580 ?-1659?), royalist, born about 
1580, was the third son of John Salisbury 
(d. 1580) of Rig, Merionethshire, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Sir John Salis- 
bury of Llewenny. Two members of his 
family, Captains Owen and John Salisbury, 
probably an uncle and a brother of William, 
were adherents of Sir Gelly Meyrick (a. v.], 
and were slain in the Essex rising of 1601 
(cf. Cal. State Papers, 1598-1601, pp. 548- 
549, 573-5, 582, 586; HowE 1, State Trials, 
i. 1446; Ashmolean MS. 862, f. 229). Wil- 
liam seems to have matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1599; but he is 
said to have experienced so much unkind- 
ness from his elder brothers that he quitted 
his home, and earned his living for some 
time as a drover. On 1 Jan. 1607, how- 
ever, the death of John, only son of his 
brother Sir Robert Salisbury, placed him in 
possession of the family estate of Rig, 
together with the Bachumbydd property in 
Denbighshire, and he served as knight of the 
shire for Merioneth in 1620-2. At the out- 
break of the civil war he raised a regiment 
twelve hundred strong (‘poor Welsh ver- 
min, the offscouring of the nation’) under 
the king’s commission of colonel, which 
formed the only troop of infantry reserve at 
Edgehill on 23 Oct. 1642(NuezEnt, Hampden, 
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3rd ed. p. 308). The troops are said to have 
shown a lack of courage, but they redeemed 
their honour soon afterwards by forcing the 
parliamentary barricades at Brentford (Cta- 
RENDON, ebellion, vi. 135). Appointed go- 
vernor of Denbigh Castle the following 
year, he and his kindred repaired it at: their 
own cost (Symonps, Diary, Camden Soc. 
p. 243), making it one of the strongest 
fortresses in the land ; so that when the par- 
liamentary general, Sir Thomas Myddelton 
(1586-1666) [q. v.], summoned the castle 
to surrender on 14 Noy. 1648, ‘Old Blue 
Stockings’ (Hen Hosanau Gleision), as his 
devoted followers styled him, laughed the 
proposal to scorn, and, despairing of success, 
Myddelton marched away. After his defeat 
at Rowton Heath, Charles I stayed at Den- 
bigh Castle from 25 to 28 Sept. 1645 as Salis- 
bury’s guest. Symonds described Salisbury 
as an upright, honourable man; and Sir 
Edward Walker said that under cover of a 
countryman hehad more experience, courage, 
and loyalty than many that made far greater 
professions. The next year General Mytton, 
having taken Ruthin, summoned Denbigh 
to surrender on 17 April, but was answered 
by the governor that he resolved to make 
good the place till he received the king’s 
command and warrant for his discharge. 
Mytton then laid close siege to it, endea- 
youring to effect by famine what he feared 
to attempt by assault. ‘Its Governor, Wil- 
liam Salisbury’ (the parliamentary commis- 
sioners reported), ‘is a very wilful man, and 
hath very nigh 500 able fighting men in it.’ 
Again summoned to surrender on 24 June, 
with the information that Carnarvon and 
Beaumaris castles had now fallen, the veteran 
coolly replied that that did not concern 
him, and managed to send through the 
enemy’s lines a letter to the king at New- 
castle acquainting him with the state of the 
beleaguered garrison. On 13 Sept. his ma- 
jesty wrote thanking him for his loyal con- 
duct, but authorising him by warrant to 
surrender the fortress, out of his anxiety 
to secure the peace of the kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, on 27 Oct. 1646, Denbigh Castle, 
which was one of the last of the royal 
strongholds to yield, surrendered on favour- 
able terms (printed in Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1645-7, pp. 477-8), and its garrison of 
two hundred men marched out with all the 
honours of war. 

After paying a fine, Salisbury was pardoned 
by parliament for taking up arms for the 
king, 8 Aug. 1648, and thenceforth lived in 
‘obscurity and comparative indigence’ at 
Bodtegym. He died about 1659. Salis- 
bury married Dorothy, daughter of Owain 
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Vaughan. Rowland Vaughan [q. v.] was 
her near relative, and it was at Salisbury’s 
request that Vaughan translated into Welsh 
Brough’s ‘ Manual of Prayer,’ London, 1658, 
8vo. Salisbury also bore the expense of its 
publication. Prefixed to it are some verses 
addressed to Salisbury by two of his grand- 
sons, John and Gabriel, both of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford (see Fostpr, Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714). Salisbury’s eldest son, Owen, 
predeceased him in 1657. Owen’s son Wil- 
liam succeeded to the Rig estate, and in 
1662 was nominated a knight of the Royal 
Oak. A similar honour was bestowed on 
Salisbury’s second son, Charles, whose only 
daughter (Jane) married Sir Walter Bagot, 
ancestor of the Lords Bagot. 

[Information from D, Lleufer Thomas, esq. ; 
Cal. Comm. for Advance of Money and for Com- 
pounding ; Commons’ Journals; Archzol. Cambr. 
4th ser, ix. 284-91; Williams’s Parl. Hist. of 
Wales; Phillips’s Civil War in Wales; Yorke’s 
Royal Tribes of Wales, 1887, p. 170; Parry’s 
Royal Progr. 2nd ed. pp. 350-1, 372-9.] 

W. R. W. 


SALISBURY, WILLIAM (d. 1823), 
botanical nurseryman, has been erroneously 
described as a brother of Richard Anthony 
Salisbury [q.v.] He states that from 1791 
he was employed by the board of agricul- 
ture in conducting experiments on thegrowth 
of plants(Prefacetohis Botanist’s Companion, 
vol. ii.); he may have been previously en- 
gaged as a nurseryman. In 1797 he was 
gardener to J. Symmons, F’.R.S., at Padding- 
ton House, Paddington, and in the same 
year entered into partnership with William 
Curtis [q. v.] at his garden at Queen’s Elm, 
Brompton. After Curtis’s death in 1799 
he removed the garden to Cadogan Place, 
SloaneStreet, where he held botanical classes. 
He died in 1828. Salisbury published : 
1. ‘Hortus Paddingtonensis, a Catalogue of 
the Plants in the Garden of J. Symmons, esq., 
Paddington House,’ London, 1797, 8vo. 
2. ‘Hortus Siccus Gramineus,’ 1816, a col- 
lection of actual specimens. 3. ‘A General 
Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, etc., 
cultivatedin England,’n.d. 4.‘The Botanist’s 
Companion,’ London, 2 vols., 1816, with a 
plan of the Sloane Street garden. 5. ‘Hints 
to Proprietors of Orchards [ with]the Natural 
History of American Blight,’ London, 1816, 
12mo, with two copperplates of insects by 
F. Eves. 6, ‘The Cottager’s Companion, or 
a Complete System of Cottage Horticulture,’ 
London, 1817, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1822. 

[Trimen and Dyer’s Flora of Middlesex, p. 
395; Gent. Mag. 1815, ii. 103; Britten and 
Boulger’s Biogr. Index of British eae 
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SALKELD, JOHN (1576-1660), catholic 

renegade and author, born in 1576, was de- 
scended from the Salkelds of Corby Castle, 
Cumberland (see pedigree in NicHoLson and 
Burn’s Westmoreland and Cumberland, ii. 
335; Visit. of Yorkshire, p. 272, Visit. of Cum- 
berland, p. 25, Harl. Soc.), and was fourth 
son of Edward Salkeld, second brother of 
Sir George Salkeld. He was possibly of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, but did not gra- 
duate, and was soon after sent to Spain, and 
studied under the jesuits in the university of 
Coimbra. He studied later at Cordova and 
after spending six further years in Portugal 
joined the English missiun under the assumed 
name of John Dalston. He soon fell under 
the suspicion of the English government, and 
in March 1612 he was in the custody of Sir 
William Godolphin as a ‘guest.’ Hedelivered 
to Godolphin ‘papers relative to his conver- 
sion from Popery’ (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, Ixviii. No. 81, 23 March 1612). 
Reports of his learning reached James I, 
who had several conferences with him, and 
it was stated that the cogency of the king’s 
arguments finally led to his conversion to 
protestantism. After living fora time at the 
house of Dr. King, bishop of London (Woop, 
Athene Oxon. ii. 315), he indulged in 
speculations as to the nature of angels, and 
dedicated a treatise on the subject to the 
king in 1618. James presented him to the 
living of Wellington, Somerset, in November 
1613 (WzaveER, Somerset Incumbents, p. 462), 
and subsequently granted him a pardon 
under the sign manual for having gone 
beyond sea without license and joined the 
church of Rome (17 March 1615; Royal Sign 
Manual, iv. No. 83, Public Record Office), 
Salkeld was then described as B.D. (Woop, 
Athene Oxon. iii. 488). 

In 1616 Salkeld informed against Lord 
William Howard for recusancy (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 12th Rep. pt. vii. p. 15, 12 Nov. 
1616). In 1635 he became rector of Church 
Taunton in Devonshire. In the civil wars 
he was strongly royalist, and was deprived 
of Church Taunton about 1646. He subse- 
quently settled at Uffculmein Devonshire, and 
there in November 1651 and January 1652 
he was arrested and examined by the county 
commissioners on the ground of his royalist 
sympathies (Cal. Committee for Compound- 
ing, ii, 1418; Watxnr, Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 3853). He died at Uffculme in 
February 1659-60, and was buried in the 
church there. He left a son. 

Salkeld wrote: 1. ‘A Treatise of Angels, 
of the nature, essence, place, power, science, 
will, apparitions, grace, sinne, and all other 
proprieties of angels collected out of the 
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Holy Scriptures, ancient fathers and school 
divines,’ London, 1613 (dedicated to King 
James). 2. ‘A Treatise of Paradise and the 
principall Contents thereof, especially of the 
greatnesse, situation, beautie, and other pro- 
perties of that place,’ London, 1617, 8vo (de- 
dicated to Sir Francis Bacon). He also left 
manuscripts fit for the press, among them 
two concerning controversies between Rome 
and the church of England (see Founy, Re- 
cords, v. 854); and another concerning the 
end of the world (see Woop, Athene Oxon. 
lil, 489). 

[Authorities as in text; Foley’s Records of 
the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
v. 854, vi. 355 ; Dodd’s Church History, iii. 319.] 

W.A.S. 


SALKELD, WILLIAM (1671-1715), 
legal writer, was the son of Samuel Salkeld 
of Fallowden, Northumberland, who died in 
1699, and came of an ancient Cumberland 
family. He was born in 1671, and matri- 
culated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
22 April 1687, at the age of fifteen (Fostr, 
Alumni Oxon.) He entered himself as a 
student of the Middle Temple, 2 May 1692, 
and was called to the bar on 3 June 1698, 
He settled in Dorset on his marriage, in 
1700, with Mary, only daughter and heiress 
of John Ryves of Fifehide Nevill in that 
county. He acquired a portion of that 
manor, disposing in 1707 of his paternal 
estate of Fallowden. Having in the mean- 
while attained to a fair practice at the bar, 
Salkeld was in 1713 appointed chief justice 
of the great sessions for the counties of Car- 
marthen, Cardigan, and Pembroke. On 
24 Jan. 1715 he became serjeant-at-law, and, 
in spite of the change of dynasty, he pre- 
sided over the Carmarthen circuit until his 
death on 14 Sept. following. He wasburied 
in the church of Fifehide Nevill, where a 
monument was erected to his memory. His 
widow died in 1723, aged 42, leaving three 
sons and three daughters. Serjeant Salkeld 
is best remembered as a diligent and pains- 
taking law-reporter, his ‘ Reports of Cases in 
the King’s Bench, 1689-1712, published 
after his death in 1717 and 1718, being the 
standing authority for that period. With 
others he translated into English the ‘ Re- 
ports of Sir Creswell Levinz in the King’s 
Bench, 1660-1697,’ which appeared in 1722. 

[Hutchins’s Hist. of Dorset.; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, ed. Ockerby; Hist. Reg.]. W. R. W. 


SALL, ANDREW (1612-1682), Irish 
jesuit, born at Cashel in 1612, belonged to 
a good old family whose tombs are still pre- 
served there. His father’s name is nowhere 
mentioned. He was educated at St. Omer for 
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the priesthood, and became a jesuit. From 
1652 to 1655 he was rector of the Irish Col- 
lege at Salamanca, and ‘ reader in the chair 
of controversy against heresy there,’ in 
which capacity he was licensed by the 
Spanish inquisitor-general to read prohibited 
books. He was at the same time professor 
of moral theology. Afterwards he was pro- 
fessor of divinity in the colleges of Pam- 
peluna, Palencia, and Tudela, all in the 
north of Spain. During his residence at 
Pampeluna he was intimate with Nicholas 
French [q. v.], who called him his ‘unicum 
solatium’ in exile there (Preface to Sat1’s 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith). The jesuits’ 
fourth vow, that of special allegiance and 
obedience to the pope, was taken by Sall at 
Valladolid, probably in 1657 or 1658, This 
vow admits to the highest rank of the order, 
and by the constitution is not taken before 
the age of forty-five. In October 1659 Sall 
was at Nantes, whence he wrote a letter 
about the sufferings of his church in Ireland 
(Moran, Spicilegium Ossoriense, i. 428). 
The exact date of Sall’s return to Ireland 
does not appear, but he was provincial supe- 
rior of the Irish jesuits in July 1664 (Watsx, 
Remonstrance, pp. 495, 575, 579), and not 
before the winter of 1662 (2b. pp. 84, 670). 
On 15 June 1666 he subscribed officially to 
the loyal remonstrance of the Roman catho- 
lic clergy (7b. p. 684). Sall’s long and varied 
theological studies had the effect of making 
him doubt whether the church of England 
was not. more in the right than the church 
of Rome. He argued the point for six years 
with Thomas Price [q.v.], the protestant 
archbishop of Cashel, but without making 
any public declaration. Rumours of his in- 
tended change were in circulation about the 
beginning of 1674, and Sall believed his life 
to be in danger. Price, with the mayor and 
‘other English gentlemen of the city of 
Cashel,’ sent a mounted party to bring him 
safe to the archiepiscopal palace. Sall re- 
mained under Price’s protection, and pub- 
licly challenged the Roman catholics to 
resolve his doubts. On 17 May 1674, being 
the fourth Sunday after Easter, Sall made 
a public declaration of his adhesion to the 
church of Engiand in St. John’s Church, 
Cashel. Sall considered his new confession 
a ‘safer way for salvation than the Romish 
church,’ but admits that he would probably 
not have declared himself openly but for 
Essex’s proclamation ordering regular priests 
to leave Ireland, which grew out of the 
proceedings of the English parliament in 
January 1673-4. After taking the final 
leap Sall went to Dublin, and John Free, 
superior of the Irish jesuits, invited him to 4 
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private conference; but this he declined on 
the ground that his case was already public. 
On 5 July he preached in Christ Church 
Cathedral, when he explained and amplified 
the Cashel declaration. 

Sall went into residence in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin,and was admitted to the degree 
of D.D. He published a thesis with two 
main points—that there is salvation outside 
the Roman church, and that the church of 
England way to it is safer than that of 
Rome. By leave of Primate James Mar- 
getson [q. v.] and the college authorities 
he invited several learned Roman catholic 
doctors to argue publicly with him, but 
they could hardly have done so safely, and 
refused. Protestant graduates then took up 
the Roman side, and argued it ably, even 
by the confession of those whom Sall had 
challenged. 

In July 1675 Sall went to Oxford, and was 
admitted to read in the Bodleian on 2 Aug. 
(Woop, Life, ii. 305). His position was 
strengthened by a letter from the Duke of 
Ormonde as chancellor of the university. 
Peter Walsh [q.v.], writing from London 
on 1 Aug. to Bishop French, says: ‘Andrew 
Sall himself, that very gentleman whose 
“ doleful fall” you sent me, is come hither 
last week and much caressed by several per- 
sons of high quality, amongst whom is the 
Earl of Orrery. One of the greatest of them 
says his talent is not preaching. He is never- 
theless in good repute among all the Church 
of England men’ (Four Letters, p. 69). In 
September Sall received an anonymous letter 
containing a bull of Clement X, who pro- 
mised him absolution if he would return to 
the fold. In the meantime his Dublin thesis 
had elicited a‘ shower of books’ against him. 
One was by J. E. printed at Louvain, and 
dedicated to Mary of Modena; another was 
the ‘ Doleful Fall of Andrew Sall,’ by Bishop 
Nicholas French [q. v.], calling himself 
N.N.; and a third by Ignatius Brown, a 
jesuit, who wrote under the name of J. 8. 
According to Peter Walsh, French’s attack 
rather added to Sall’s reputation, for he 
allowed him learning and virtue. In answer 
to these assailants Sall published his ‘True 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith, which was 
licensed by the vice-chancellor on 23 June 
1676, and printed ‘at the theater in Ox- 
ford.’ This book is Sall’s apology for him- 
self, and also a vigorous but temperate 
statement of the case forthe church of Eng- 
land against Rome. Three hundred copies 
wereat once taken up in Oxford, and a second 
edition was in preparation within two days 
of the first publication (Corton, ii. 137). 
Sall was created D.D. on 22 June 1676, 


and ‘in the act this year at the vespers dis- 
puted very briskly’ (Woop, Life, ii. 342, 
350). Besides the serious attacks on Sall, 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
tains a stupid and abusive contemporary 
poem, entitled ‘ A Counterpoyson for to en- 
chant that enchanted enchanting forsworn 
wretch Andrew Sall.’ 

Sall resided at first in Wadham College. 
He afterwards removed to a house in Holy- 
well Street close by, but his health was not 
good there, and ‘ by the favour of Dr. Fell 
he removed to convenient lodgings in the 
cloister at Ch. Ch., near the chaplain’s quad- 
rangle, where he remained about two years’ 
(Fasti Oxon. ii. 356). He printed two books 
at Oxford in 1680, but returned to Ireland 
early in that year. 

Sall gave up a good position and a cer- 
tainty of preferment in the church of Rome, 
but he was not allowed to suffer much on 
that account. In1675 he was presented by 
the crown to the prebend of Swords in St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, and in 1676 he was made 
chancellor of Cashel. He had, besides the 
rectory of Kilfithmone with other benefices 
in Cashel, the rectory of Dungourney in 
Cloyne, and two livings in Meath (Corton, 
i, 44, v. 7). These Irish preferments were 
estimated at between 300/. and 400/. a year. 
Sall was also domestic chaplain to the king. 
Tanner had been told that he was chantor of 
St. David’s by royal dispensation (Fasti 
Oxon. ii. 356), and Wood says this Welsh 
appointment was worth 80/. or 100/. a year, 
but Le Neve ignores it. 

From November 1680 till his death, he 
lived at Dublin in the ‘next house to Young’s 
Castle in Oxmanstown,’ on the left bank of 
the Liffey (Bortz, Works, v. 608). He had 
made some progress towards the comple- 
tion of a system’of philosophy, but laid 
all aside to advance Robert Boyle’s plan of 
an Irish bible. With Boyle he had made 
friends in England, and spoke of his sister- 
in-law, Lady Burlington, as‘ among the best 
women I ever knew’ (2d. p. 605). With the 
translation of the New Testament into Irish 
it was only a question of a new edition. 
Bedell’s translation of the Old Testament, 
which was unpublished, was in the hands of 
Henry Jones [q. v.], bishop of Meath [see 
BEDELL, WILLIAM]. After some time the 
manuscript reached Sall’s hands, but he 
found it ‘a confused heap, pitifully defaced 
and broken ’ (Bortz, Works, v. 606). With 
this and ‘another uncouth bulk’ sent him 
from Trinity College, he hoped to make 
up a complete Old Testament. The Irish 
types provided by Queen Elizabeth for the 
conversion of Ireland had been spirited away 
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to Douay, where they did service on the 
other side; but a new fount was now cast 
in London, and a skilful printer specially in- 
structed_in its use (Bortz, Life, pp. 365, 
392). Before the middle of February 1681- 
1682 twelve sheets were ready for the press. 
Sall also wrote a preface in which he was 
partly guided by the work of the French 
Jansenists. Boyle thought him particularly 
fit for this work, as ‘an able man and 
well acquainted with the humour and opi- 
nions of his countrymen’ (7b. p. 378). Of 
these labours Sall was not destined to make 
a full end, for he died unexpectedly on the 
evening of 5 April 1682, and was buried in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. ‘He was,’ says 
Boyle ( Works, v. 234), ‘a worthy and use- 
ful person, whose death I look upon espe- 
cially at this juncture as a great loss, not 
only to those that knew him, but to. the 
Church of Ireland in general.’ Narcissus 
hed et v.] (afterwards primate) took up 
the unfinished work. ‘The design,’ he says, 
‘of printing the Old Testament in the Irish 
language has received a great (but I hope 
not a fatal) stroke, by the death of Dr. Sail’ 
(2b. p. 610). 

Sall’s published works are: 1. ‘ A Decla- 
ration for the Church of England,’ Dublin, 
12mo; London, 4to, 1674. 2. ‘A Sermon 
preached at Christ Church, Dublin, on 
Matt. xxiv. 15-18,’ Dublin, 4to, 1874 and 
1875. There is a French version of this in 
the Bodleian Library, London, 8vo, 1675; 
but it is not in the British Museum nor in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 3. ‘True Catholic 
and Apostolic Faith,’ dedicated to Essex, Ox- 
ford, 8vo, 1676. 4. ‘Votum pro pace Chris- 
tiana,’ Oxford, 4to, 1678, and 8vo, 1680. 
5. ‘Ethica sive Moralis Philosophia,’ Ox- 
ford, 8vo, 1680. All the above are rare; the 
second and third were republished in 1840 
and 1841 respectively by Josiah Allport. 

[Sall’s own writings contain many autobiogra- 
phical details, and upon them the notices in Ware’s 
Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris, and in Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecclesie Hiberniex are chiefly founded. 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed Bliss, and his Life and 
Times, ed. Clark; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Walsh’s Hist. of the Remonstrance, and 
his Four Letters to Persons of Quality ; Birch’s 
Life of Robert Boyle, 8vo, and his folio edition 
of Boyle’s Works, vol. y.; Bedell’s Life, ed. 
Jones (Camden Soc.) ; Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesize 
Anglican. Some of Sall’s letters are preserved 
at Kilkenny Castle (Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 


Rep.)] R. Br. 
SALMON, ELIZA (1787-1849), vocalist, 
born at Oxford in 1787, was daughter of one 
Munday, and came of a musical family. Her 
mother’s brothers, John Mahon (6. 1746) 
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and William Mahon (1753-1816), were 
noted clarinettists. Their sisters (Eliza’s 
aunts), Mrs. Warton, Mrs. Ambrose, and 
Mrs. Second (1777-1805), were excellent 
vocalists. Mrs. Second sang at the Three 
Choirs Festival in 1795, and on the Covent 
Garden stage in 1796. Her voice was of 
rare quality, and she ‘ sang up to F in alt 
with ease’ (PARKB). 

Eliza Munday became a pupil of John 
James Ashley. On 4 March 1803 she made 
her first appearance in oratorio at Covent 
Garden, Miss Stephens having at that period 
the first place as a singer. Miss Munday, 
gifted with a voice of beautiful tone, a 
charming manner, and a face ‘of dazzling 
fairness, obtained immediate success; but 
her attempt to embellish her solo singing 
with inappropriate tricks was condemned by 
critics. After acquiring further experience 
Eliza Munday learnt to employ her execu- 
tive powers more judiciously. She mar- 
ried, at Liverpool on 11 Feb. 1806, James 
Salmon, organist of St. Peter’s, Liverpool, 
whose father, James Salmon the elder (d. 
1827), was lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and whose brother William (1789- 
1858), after holding the same position, was 
lay clerk of Westminster and taught singing. 
In 1813 her husband enlisted and went to 
the West Indies with his regiment, where he 
died. Mrs. Salmon sang constantly at the 
Three Choirs Festivals from 1812 until 1824, 
and was soon deemed indispensable at ora- 
torios and concerts in London. Sonumerous 
were her engagements that she had been 
known, in those days of difficult journeys, 
to travel some four hundred miles in six 
days, appearing at the large towns on the 
way. Her professional income during 1823 
issaid to have reached 5,000/. Suddenly, in 
a moment it was even said, during an Ancient 
music concert at the beginning of May 1825, 
Mrs. Salmon’s voice collapsed. Her hus- 
band died before her voice failed. During 
her widowhood she sought for pupils, but in 
vain. She married for a second time a 
clergyman named Hinde, who died about 
1840, leaving her destitute. After several 
years of poverty she died, aged 62, at 
38 King’s Road, Chelsea, on 5 June 1849. 

The magic of Mrs. Salmon’s voice lay in 
its tone. It was likened to that of musical 
glasses, and Henry Phillips wrote that when 
Thomas Lindsay Willman [q. v.], the clari- 
nettist, accompanied Mrs. Salmon, it was 
difficult at times to distinguish the voice 
from the instrument. But Mrs. Salmon was 
no musician, although perfectly drilled into 
everything the orchestra thenrequired. She 
gave no character to anything she sang. 
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[Grove’s Dict. iii. 220; Dict. of Musicians, ii. 
410; Georgian Era, iv. 303; Quarterly Musical 
Mag. and Review, ii. 195, and 1818-27 
passim; Annals of the Three Choirs, pp. 51-98, 
passim ; Phillips’s Recollections, i. 96 ; Crosse’s 
Hist. of the York Musical Festival, pp. 80 &c.; 
Gardiner’s Music and Friends, ii, 124, 490; 
Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 180.] L. M. M. 


SALMON, JOHN (d. 1325), bishop of 
Norwich and chancellor, was probably of 
humble origin; his parents’ names were 
Soloman and Amicia or Alice (Cal. Pap. Reg. 
ii. 140; Anglia Sacra, i. 802). He becamea 
monk at Ely and was elected prior of that 
house before 1291 (DuepatE, Monast. Angl. 
i. 467). On the death of William of Louth 
in 1298 the majority of the chapter chose 
Prior Salmon as their bishop, but the minority 
chose John Langton [q. v.], the king’s chan- 
cellor and afterwards bishop of Chichester. 
The archbishop decided in favour of Salmon, 
but Langton appealed to the pope. After 
much litigation both candidates abandoned 
their claims, and the pope translated the 
bishop of Norwich to Ely, while he con- 
ferred the see thus set vacant on Salmon 
(Duepatz, Monast. Angl. i. 487; Flores 
Historiarum, iii. 105~6, 298; Cal. Pap. Reg. 
i. 583-4). Salmon had license from the pope 
on 18 June 1299 to contract a loan of thir- 
teen thousand marks for his expenses (2d. i. 
582). The formal provision was dated 
15 July 1299. Salmon received restitution 
of the temporalities on 19 Oct. (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Edw. 1, 1292-13801, p. 442), and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Winchelsey on 
15 Nov. (Srusss, Reg. Sacr. Angl. p. 49). 
During the reign of Edward I Salmon is 
mentioned only as accompanying the king 
on a visit to St. Albans in the autumn of 
1299 (RisHaNnGER, Chron. p. 199, Rolls Ser.) 
and as going to the Roman court in January 
1805 (Chron. Edw. I and Edw. IT, i. 144). 
Edward II employed him in negotiating his 
marriage in November 1307 (Federa, ii. 11) 
and in March 1309 on a mission to the pope 
to obtain absolution for Piers Gaveston 
(Chron. Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 267; Cal. 
Close Rolls, i. 104,198). Salmon was one of 
the ordainers elected on 20 March 1310. In 
August he was sent by the king ona mission 
to Gascony (2%. i. 253, 269, 277); on this 
business he remained abroad till September 
1311 (26. i. 876, 418). On his way home he 
was instructed to visit Abbeville and settle 
certain disputes there (Federa, ii. 127). In 
March 1312 Salmon was employed on the 
commission for the correction of the ordi- 
nances (Cal. Pat. Rolls, i. 4387; Cal. Close 
Rolis,i.451). In November he went to Paris 
to conduct certain negotiations relating to 


Aquitaine (7b. i. 488). He accompanied the 
king on his journey to Paris in May-July 
1313. In March 1316 as one of the council 
he was busy with provision for the Scottish 
war. At the end of the year he went on a 
mission to Avignon to obtain a grant of a 
tenth. from ecclesiastical goods. In March 
1317 he was directed by the pope to warn 
Bruce against invading England or Ireland. 
For his services on this mission and as one 
of the council at London Salmon had a grant 
of 2002. on 10 June 1317 (2. i. 580, ii. 251, 
889, 420; Flores Historiarum, iii. 182; Cal. 
Pap. Reg.ii. 188). We proclaimed the king’s 
agreement with the earls at St. Paul’s on 
8 June 1318 (Chron. Edw. I and Edw. IZ, i. 
282), and was one of the council nominated 
to remain with the king on 9 Aug. On 
26 Jan. 1819 he was nominated chancellor 
(Cal. Close Rolls, iii. 112, 219). In June 
1320 he accompanied Edward on his visit to 
France. Though Salmon still retained the 
seal except during occasional visits to his 
diocese (2. ili. 323, 676), his health was 
failing; in April 1321 he was relieved of the 
seal for a time during illness, and, though 
he was with the king at York in November 
1322, he was again so ill in June 1323 that 
he finally resigned the seal (7d. iii. 8366, 677, 
714). But at the close of 1324 he had suf- 
ficiently recovered to go on a mission to 
Paris, where he arranged terms of peace. 
Salmon died on his way home, in the priory 
at Folkestone, on 6 July 1325 (Chron. 
Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 809, ii. 284), and was 
buried in the cathedral at Norwich. 

Though not a court official by training, 
Salmon seems to have sided with Edward II 
throughout his troubles and to have been 
trusted by him. The Ely chronicler says 
that he always preserved his good will for his 
ancient priory, and at his death bequeathed 
the monks some vestments and two books of 
decretals (Warton, Anglia Sacra, i. 639). 
He built the great hall in the bishop’s palace 
at Norwich and founded achapel in the cathe- 
dral in honour of St. John the Evangelist, to 
pray for his own and his parents’ souls (Cal. 
Pap. Reg. ii. 140; Cal. Pat. RollsEdward III, 
iii.523). Salmon is also called Saleman and 
De Meire or De Melre, and is sometimes re- 
ferred to asJohn of Ely. His arms were on 
a field sable, three salmons hauriant argent. 


(Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
Annales Monastici, iv. 452-8, Murimuth’s 
Chronicle, Cotton, De Episcopis Norwicensibus 
p. 395 (these four in Rolls Ser.); Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eecl. Angl. ii. 462; Rolls of Parliament; 
Federa, Record ed. ; Foss’s Judges of England; 
Blomefield’s Hist. Norfolk, iii, 497-9; other 
authorities quoted, | CPREAKS 
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SALMON, JOHN DREW (1802?- 
1859), ornithologist and botanist, born about 
1802, lived from 1825 to 1883 at Stoke 
Ferry and from 1833 to 1837 at Thetford, 
Norfolk, whence he removed to Godalming, 
Surrey. He was afterwards manager of the 
‘Wenham Lake Ice Company, and resided over 
their office in the Strand. He visited Holland 
in 1825, the Isle of Wight in 1829, and the 
Orkneysin 1831. He was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society of London in 1852. He 
died at Stoke Ferry, on 5 Aug. 1859, aged 57. 
Salmon was an enthusiastic naturalist, but 
wrote little. He published in 1836 ‘ A No- 
tice of the Arrival of Twenty-nine migra- 
tory Birds in the Neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk.’ Seven papers on ornithology 
and botany appeared between 1832 and 
1852 in the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History,’ the ‘ Zoologist’ and the 
€ Phytologist ;’ that on the flora of the neigh- 
bourhood of Godalming being reprinted by 
Newman in ‘ The Letters of Rusticus,’ 1849. 
Salmon’s manuscript notes on the plants of 
Surrey were incorporated in the ‘Flora of 
Surrey,’ which Thomas M. Brewer edited for 
the Holmesdale Natural History Club in 
1863. Salmon began in 1828 to form a col- 
lection of eggs, part of which he bequeathed 
to the Linnean Society. The remaining por- 
tion, with his herbarium and natural history 
diaries from 1825 to 1837 he left to the 
Norwich Museum. 


(Trans. Norf.and Norwich Naturalists’ Soc. ii. 
420; Proc. Linn. Soc. 1859-60, p. xxix; Gent. 
Mag. 1859 ii. 317; information kindly furnished 
by Professor A. Newton, W. G. Clarke, esq., and 
Thomas Southwell, esq.] B. B. W. 


SALMON, NATHANAEL (1675-1742), 
historian and antiquary, born on 22 March 
1674—5, was son of Thomas Salmon (1648- 
1706) [q. v.], who married Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Serjeant John Bradshaw [q.v.] Thomas 
Salmon (1679-1767) [q. v.] was a brother. 
He was admitted at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, on 11 June 1690. In 1695 he 
took the degree of LL.B., and, having been 
ordained in the English church, was curate 
at Westmillin Hertfordshire. Though hehad 
taken the oath of allegiance to William III, 
he declined to acknowledge Queen Anne as 
his sovereign. He thereupon resigned his 
charge and adopted medicine as his profes- 
sion, settling first at St. Ives in Hunting- 
donshire, and then at Bishop Stortford in 
Hertfordshire. A friend offered him a living 
in Suffolk, valued at 140/. per annum; but 
he refused, though in great poverty, to sub- 
mit to the necessary qualifications. Soon 
afterwards he came to London and engaged 
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in literary compilation. The publication of 
his ‘ History of Essex’ is described by Gough 
as ‘his last shift to live.’ He died in Lon- 
don on 2 April 1742, and is said to have 
been buried in St. Dunstan’s Church. He 
left three daughters. 

Salmon paid particular attention to the 
study of Roman remains in Great Britain. 
His works consisted of: 1. ‘Roman Stations 
in Britain upon Watling Street and other 
Roads,’ 1726, 2. ‘A Survey of the Roman 
Antiquities in some of the Midland Counties 
of England,’ 1726. These volumes were 
subsequently expanded into: 8. ‘A new 
Survey of England, wherein the Defects of 
Camden are supplied,’ 2 vols., 1728-9. This 
work came out in parts, and was reissued 
with a new title-page in 1731. His observa- 
tions were often acute, but were sometimes 
paradoxical and eccentric. 4. ‘History of 
Hertfordshire,’ 1728. A copy in the British 
Museum has some manuscript notes by Peter 
Le Neve. _5. ‘ Lives of the English Bishops 
from the Restauration to the Revolution’ 
[anon.], 1733. It shows his nonjuring views 
and his hatred of Bishop Burnet. 6. ‘An- 
tiquities of Surrey, collected from the most 
Ancient Records,’ 1736. 7. ‘History and 
Antiquities of Essex, from the Collections 
of Thomas Jekyll and others,’ 1740. Un- 
finished, ending at p. 460. Gough says that, 
however extravagant his conjectures may 
appear, it was the best history of the county 
then extant (Brit. Topogr. vol.i. p. x). A 
‘ Critical Review of the State Trials,’ 1735, 
is assigned to him in the catalogue of the 
Forster collection at South Kensington, and 
he made some collections for a history of 
Staffordshire. 

[Nichols’s Ilustr. of Lit. iii. 572, iv. 350, 668, 
viii. 580; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 132; 
Masters’s Corpus Christi Coll. Cambr. p. 486; 
Bibliotheca Typographica Britannica, iii. 135-40, 
149-54, 259 ; Stukeley Memoirs (Surtees Soc.), 
ii, 191-6; Gent. Mag. 1742, p. 218; Shaw’s 
Staffordshire, vol. ii. p. vii; Letters of Eminent 
Lit. Men (Camden Soc.) p. 360.] W.P.C. 

SALMON, ROBERT (1763-1821), in- 
ventor, youngest son of William Salmon, 
carpenter and builder, was born at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Warwickshire in 1763. At an 
early age he entered the service of anattorney 
named Grey, residing near Leicester Fields, 
who aided him in his education. He soon 
displayed remarkable mechanical ability, and, 
being fond of music, made for himself a violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A few years later he obtained the appoint- 
ment of clerk of works under Henry Hol- 
land (1746 ?-1806) [q. v.], and was engaged 
in the rebuilding of Carlton House. In 
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1790 he was employed under Holland at Wo- 

burn Abbey in Bedfordshire, and, attracting 
the notice of Francis Russell, fifth duke of 
Bedford [q.v.], became in 1794 the duke’s 
resident architect and mechanist. In this 
capacity he effected many reforms in the 
management of the property. He designed 
the home farm at Woburn, the Swan Inn at 
Bedford, and many buildings and farmhouses 
on the Russell estates, all of which were 
models in their way. His services in the im- 
provement of agricultural implements proved 
of the highest importance, and his numerous 
inventions attracted much attention when ex- 
hibited at the annual sheep-shearings at Wo- 
burn. In 1797 the Society of Arts awarded 
him thirty guineas for a chaff-cutting engine, 
which was the parent of all modern chaff- 
cutters. In 1801 Salmon exhibited his ‘ Bed- 
fordshire Drill, which became the model for 
all succeeding drills. In 1803 he showed a 
plough, where the slade was replaced by a 
skew wheel, as in Pirie’s modern double-fur- 
row plough. In 1804 he brought out an ex- 
cellent‘ scuffler,’ or cultivator, and two years 
later he exhibited a self-raking reaping 
machine, which was described in 1808 in 
‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger, and which em- 
bodied all the principles of the modern self- 
raker, introduced nearly sixty years later. 
In 1814 Salmon patented the first haymaking 
machine, to which modern improvement has 
added nothing but new details. He received 
at various times silver medals from the So- 
ciety of Arts for surgical instruments, a canal 
lock, a weighing machine, a humane man- 
trap, and a system of earthwalls. John Rus- 
sell, sixth duke of Bedford, father of Lord 
John Russell [q.v.], conferred on him the 
stewardship of his Chenies estate, that he 
might improve the system of plantation. 
He paid great attention to the proper method 
of pruning forest trees, for which he invented 
an apparatus, and made numerous experi- 
ments to determine the best method of 
seasoning timber. 

Salmon continued his duties at Woburn 
until September 1821, when failing health 
caused him to resign his offices and retire 
to Lambeth. He died, however, within a 
month, while on a visit to Woburn, on 6 Oct. 
1821, and was buried two days later in 
Woburn Church, where the sixth Duke of 
Bedford placed a tablet commemorating his 
‘unwearied zeal and disinterested integrity.’ 

Salmon was the author of ‘ An Analysis 
of the General Construction of Trusses,’ 
1807,8vo. He also contributed several papers 
to the ‘ Transactions’ of the Society of Arts. 

[Ann. Biography and Obituary, 1822, pp.487- 
490; COlarke’s Agriculture and the House of 


Russell, 1891, p. 10; Biogr. Dict. of Living Au- 
thors, 1816, p. 305; Reuss’s Register of Living 
Authors, 1790-1803, ii. 291; Woodcroft’s Alpha- 
betical List of Patentees, p. 498 ; Journal Royal 
Agricult. Soc. 1891, p. 132 and 1892, p. 250.] 
E. I. C. 


SALMON, THOMAS (1648-1706), 
divine and writer on music, born in 1648, 
was the son of Thomas Salmon, gentleman, 
of Hackney. He entered Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 8 April 1664, and graduated 
B.A. 1667, and M.A. 1670. At the uni- 
versity he chiefly studied mathematics; but 
it is in connection with music that he is prin- 
cipally remembered. Matthew Locke [q. v.] 
saysthat Salmon applied to him forinstruction 
in composition; adding‘ but I, never having 
contriv’d any method that way, referr’d him 
to Mr. Simpson’s “Compendium of Practical 
Music” for the first introduction, and to 
Mr. Birchensha.’ Salmon, in 1672, published 
an ‘ Essay to the Advancement of Musick,’ 
proposing the disuse of the Guidonian gamut- 
nomenclature, and the substitution of the 
first seven letters of the alphabet, without 
the further additions by which, for example, 
tenor C (C-fa-ut) had been distinguished 
from middle C (C sol-fa-ut). As the Guido- 
nian hexachords were then falling into disuse, 
the nomenclature was certain to follow them 
into oblivion. Salmon proposed the modern 
octave system, which William Bathe [q. v.] 
had long before recommended. Salmon also 
added a proposal to give up the tablature 
then used for the lute, and in all music to 
substitute for the clefs the letters B, M, T 
(bass, mean, treble), each stave having G on 
the lowest line. This proposal, if adopted, 
would have enormously simplified the ac- 
quirement of notation; and the essay was 
recommended by the Royal Society. But 
its only result was a very scurrilous con- 
troversy. Salmon had appealed to Locke 
and the lutenist, Theodore Stefkins, for sup- 
port; Locke answered by publishing ‘ Obser- 
vations upon a late Essay,’ in which Salmon’s 
proposals are attacked with great acrimony 
and scarcely veiled obscenity. Salmon re- 
torted in a § Vindication ;’ with this was 
printed a tract by an unidentified ‘N. E.,’ 
dated from Norwich. Locke’s answer, ‘ The 
Present Practice of Music Vindicated, was 
more decently written than the ‘Observa- 
tions ;’ but the tracts by John Phillips and 
John Playford in its support are singularly 
coarse. 

In 1673 Salmon obtained the valuable 
living of Mepsal or Meppershall in Bedford- 
shire, and he was also rector of Ickleford, 
Hertfordshire. He abandoned the contro- 
versy with Locke, but in 1688 issued a work 
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on temperament, entitled ‘A Proposal to 
perform Music in Perfect and Mathematical 
Proportions,’ to which John Wallis contri- 
buted ; this was apparently ignored by the 
musical world, Salmon’s next publication, in 
1701, was in favour of education and universal 
parochial schools, and in 1704 he published 
‘A New Historical Account of St. George for 
England ; and the Origin of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter,’ in refutation of Dr. Peter 
Heylyn’s eulogy upon the patron saint of the 
order. Next followed ‘ Historical Collections 
of Great Britain’ (1706). 

Returning to his musical studies, he gave, 
in July 1705, a lecture before the Royal So- 
ciety upon ‘Just Intonation, with illustrative 
performances by the brothers Stefkins and 
Gasperini; the report (Philosophical Transac- 
tions) seems to show that equal temperament 
was already recognised in musical practice. 
On 4 Dec. he wrote to Sir Hans Sloane con- 
cerning Greek enharmonic music, announcing 
that, when again in London, he ‘ would set 
the mechanicals at work.’ On 8 Jan. he again 
wrote; he was looking fora munificent patron 
to carry out experiments, and added: ‘ There 
are two things before us: either to give a 
full consort of the present musick in the 
greatest perfection . . . or to make an ad- 
vancement into the Enharmonic Musick, 
which the world has been utterly unac- 
quainted with ever since the overthrow of 
Classical Learning.’ 

Salmon died at Mepsal, and was buried 
in the church on 1 Aug. 1706. He married 
Katherine, daughter of Serjeant John Brad- 
shaw [q. v.] the regicide ; his sons Nathanael 
and Thomas (1679-1767) are noticed sepa- 
rately. 

(Salmon’s and M. Locke’s Works; Letters in 
Sloane MS. 4040, formerly in MS. 4058; Masters’s 
History of Corpus Christi Coll. Cambr. p. 365 ; 
Wood’s Athenee Oxon. iv. 683, and Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 298, 319 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses; 
Hawkins’s History of Music, ec. 150; Buruey’s 
History of Music, iii. 473-4, iv. 627; Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, iii. 655; Davey’s History 
of English Music, p. 337; Moule’s Bibliotheca 
Heraldica, p. 264 ; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
ji. 132, ix. 491; Philosophical Transactions, 
Nos. 86 and 302; Gentleman’s Magazine, No- 
vember 1796.] 5 bog BE 


SALMON, THOMAS (1679-1767), his- 
torical and geographical writer, born at Mep- 
pershall and baptised there on 2 Feb. 1678-9, 
was son of Thomas Salmon (1648-1706) 
[a- y.],rector of Meppershall or Mepsall, Bed- 

ordshire, by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Bradshaw [q. v.], the regicide. Na- 
thanael Salmon [q. v. ] was his elder brother. 
Cole says that although he was brought up to 
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no learned profession, ‘ yet he had no small 
turn for writing, as his many productions 
show, most of which were written when he 
resided at Cambridge, where at last he kept 
a coffee-house, but, not having sufficient 
custom, removed to London’ (Addit. MS. 
5880, f. 198 6). He informed Cole that he 
had been much at sea, and had resided in 
both the Indies for some time. He also 
travelled many years in Europeand elsewhere 
(The Universal Traveller, 1752, Introd.), and 
the observations he records in his works are 
largely the result of personal experience. In 
1739-40 he accompanied Anson on his voyage 
round the world. He died on 20 Jan, 1767 
(Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 48). 

His works are: 1. ‘A Review of the 
History of England, as far as it relates to 
the Titles and Pretensions of four several 
Kings, and their Respective Characters, from 
the Conquest to the Revolution,’ London, 
1722, 8vo; 2nd ed. 2 vols. London, 1724. 
8vo. 2. ‘An Impartial Examination of 
Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Times,’ 
2 vols. London, 1724, 8vo. 3. ‘ Bishop 
Burnet’s Proofs of the Pretender’s Illegiti- 
macy... compared withthe Account given by 
other writers of thesame fact,’ 2-vols. London, 
1724, 8vo. 4. ‘A Critical Essay concerning 
Marriage. . . ByaGentleman,’ London, 1724, 
8vo, and a second edition in the same year 
under the author’s name. 5. ‘The Characters 
of the several Noblemen and Gentlemen that 
have died in the Defence of their Princes, or 
the Liberties of their Country. Together 
with the Characters of those who have suffer’d 
for Treason and Rebellion for the last three 
hundred years,’ London, 1724, 8vo. 6. ‘The 
Chronological Historian, containing a regular 
Account of all material Transactions and Oc- 
currences, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, 
relating to the English affairs, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans to the Death of King 
George I,’ London, 1733, 8vo; 8rd ed. con- 
tinued to the fourteenth year of George II, 
2 vols. London, 1747, 8vo. A French trans- 
lation, by Garrigue de Froment, appeared in 
2 vols., Paris, 1751, 8vo. 7.‘A new Abridg- 
ment and Critical Review of the State Trials 
and Impeachments for High Treason,’ Lon- 
don, 1738, fol. 8. ‘ Modern History, or the 
Present State of all Nations... illustrated 
with Cuts and Maps .. . by Herman Moll,’ 
8 vols. London, 17389, 4to; 3rd ed. 3 vols. 
London, 1744-6, fol. This is his best known 
work, andit has been abridged, continued, and 
published under various fictitious names. 
A Dutch translation, in forty-four parts, ap- 
peared at Amsterdam, 1729-1820, and an 
Italian translation in twenty-three volumes, 
at Venice, 1740-61, 4to. 9. ‘The Present 
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State of the Universities, and of the five 
adjacent Counties of Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Buckingham, and Oxford,’ 
London, 1744, 8vo. Only one volume ap- 
peared, containing the history of the county, 
city, and university of Oxford. In the pre- 
face he speaks of a work which he had pub- 
lished under the title of 10, ‘ General De- 
scription of England, and particularly of 
London, the Metropolis,’ 2 vols. 11. ‘The 
Modern Gazetteer, or a short View of the 
several Nations of the World,’ London, 
1746, 12mo; 3rd ed. London, 1756, 8vo; 
6th ed. ‘with great additions and a new set 
of maps,’ London, 1759, 8vo. 12. ‘The 
Foreigner’s Companion through the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge and the ad- 
jacent Counties, describing the several 
Colleges and other Public Buildings,’ Lon- 
don, 1748, 8vo. 18. ‘Considerations on the 
Bill for a General Naturalisation,’ London, 
1748, 8vo. 14. ‘A New Geographical and 
Historical Grammar, with a set of twenty- 
two Maps,’ London, 1749, 8vo; 2nd ed. 
1751; 6th ed. 1758; other editions ‘brought 
down to the present time by J. Tytler,’ 
Edinburgh, 1778 and 1782, 8vo; 13th ed. 
London, 1785, 8vo. 15. ‘A Short View of 
the Families of the present English Nobility,’ 
London, 1751, 12mo; 2nd ed. 1758; 3rd ed. 
1761. 16. ‘The Universal Traveller, or a 
Compleat Description of the several Nations 
of the World,’ 2 vols. London, 1752-3, fol. 
17. ‘A Short View of the Families of the 
present Irish Nobility, London, 1759, 12mo. 
18. ‘A Short View of the Families of the 
Scottish Nobility,’ London, 1759,12mo. He 
also, in 1725, brought out an edition of his 
father’s ‘Historical Collections of Great 
Britain,’ to which he prefixed a preface de- 
monstrating the ‘ partiality of Mons. Rapin 
and some other republican historians.’ 
[Bowes’s Cambridge Books, p. 216; Gough’s 
British Topography, ii. 119; Halkett and Laing’s 
Dict. Anon. Lit. i. 537, iii.1115 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. 
Man. (Bohn), p. 2179; Masters’s Corpus Christi 
Coll. p. 366; Bourchier de la Richarderie’s 
Bibliothéque des Voyages, i. 91-2; Moule’s Bibl. 
Heraldica, pp. 878, 390; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. ili. 11; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 1B COP 
SALMON, WILLIAM (1644-1713), 
empiric, was born 2 June 1644 (inscription 
under portrait in ‘Ars Anatomica’). His 
enemies asserted that his first education was 
from a mountebank with whom he travelled, 
and to whose stock-in-trade he succeeded. 
Histravels extended to New England. Before 
out-patient rooms were established, irregular 
practitioners frequently lived near the gates 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and obtained 
patients from those to whom admission or at- 


tendance could not be granted in the hospital. 
Salmon set up in this capacity near the Smith- 
field gate of St. Bartholomew’s, treated all 
diseases, sold special prescriptions of his own, 
as well as drugs in general, cast horoscopes, 
and professed alchemy. While resident in 
Smithfield he published in 1671 ‘Synopsis 
Medicine, or a Compendium of Astrological, 
Galenical, and Chymical Physick,’ in three 
books. The first book is dedicated to Dr. 
Peter Salmon, a wealthy physician of the 
time; the third to Thomas Salmon of Hack- 
ney, but the author does not claim to be re- 
lated to either, though endeavouring, 
obviously without their consent, to associate 
himself in the public eye with them. Lauda- 
tory verses by Henry Coley, philomath; 
Henry Crawford, student in astrology; 
James Maxey, astrophilus; H. Mason; 
Jacob Lamb, philiatros; and John Bramfield, 
are prefixed, which state the work to be an 
admirable compound of Hermes, Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Paracelsus. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1681, a reissue in 1685, and a fourth 
edition in 1699, Richard Jones of the Golden 
Lion in Little Britain, who published this 
book, brought out in 1672 Salmon’s ‘ Polygra- 
phice, the Art of Drawing, Engraving, Etch- 
ing, Limning, Painting, Washing, Varnishing, 
Colouring, and Dyeing,’ dedicated to Peter 
Stanley of Alderley, who seems to have 
consulted Salmon professionally. Besides 
the mechanical parts of art, descriptions are 
given of the ways of representing the passions 
and emotions in portraiture. At the end 
Salmon advertises his pills, which are to be 
had for three shillings a box, and are good 
for all diseases. He moved to the Red Balls 
in Salisbury Court off Fleet Street, and there 
in 1681 brought out a new edition of his ‘Sy- 
nopsis’ for a fresh publisher, Thomas Dawks, 
who also published his ‘Hore Mathematics’ 
in 1679, ‘Doron Medicon’ in 1688, and 
‘Tatrica seu Praxis Medendi,’ in 1681 (re- 
issued in 1684). In 1684, after a short 
residence in George Yard, near Broken 
Wharf, Salmon moved to the Blue Balcony 
by the ditch side, near Holborn bridge, where 
he continued to reside till after 1692. He 
brought out a prophetic almanac in 1684, 
his first publication of the kind; and says in 
the preface that he liked to deal in medicine 
better than in prophecy. In 1687 he pub- 
lished, with Randal Taylor, ‘ Select Physical 
and Chirurgical Observations,’ and in 1689, 
with Edward Brewster, a translation of the 
anatomy of Diemerbroek, the famous physician 
of Utrecht. In 1690 he published ‘ A Dis- 
course against Transubstantiation,’ in the 
form of a dialogue between a Protestant and 
a papist ; in 1692 ‘ Practical Physick,’ with 
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the philosophic works of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, Kalid, Geber, Artephius, Nicholas 
Flammel, Roger Bacon, and George Ripley; 
and in 1696 ‘The Family Dictionary,’ a work 
on domestic medicine. In 1698 he took 
part in the dispensary controversy [see 
GartH, Str SamveEt], in a ‘ Rebuke to the 
Authors of a Blew Book written on behalf 
of the Apothecaries and Chirurgians of the 
City of London.’ ,In 1699 he published a 
general surgical treatise, ‘ Ars Chirurgica.’ 
He used to attend the meetings of a new 
sect at Leathersellers’ Hall, and in 1700 
published a ‘ Discourse on Water Bap- 
tism.’ In 1707 he published ‘The Practice 
of Physick, or Dr. Sydenham’s “ Processus 
Integri” translated,’and in 1710 and 1711 two 
folio volumes, ‘Botanologia; or the English 
Herbal,’ dedicated to Queen Anne. He accu- 
mulated alarge library, had two microscopes, 
a set of Napier’s bones [see NAPIER or NEPER, 
Joun ], and other mathematical instruments, 
some arrows and curiosities which he brought 
from the West Indies, and a few Dutch 
paintings. He died in 1713. His portrait 
is prefixed to his edition of Diemerbroek, and 
to his‘ Ars Anatomica,’ which appeared pos- 
thumously in1714. Several other engraved 
portraits are mentioned by Bromley, among 
them being one by Vandergucht. 

Parts of the ‘ Bibliothéque des Philosophes,’ 
1672, and the ‘Dictionnaire Hermetique,’ 
1695, are attributed to him, and besides the 
books mentioned above, he wrote ‘ Officina 
Chymica,’ ‘Systema Medicinale,’ a ‘ Phar- 
macopeeia Londinensis,’ ‘ Pharmacopceia Ba- 
teana,’ and ‘ Phylaxa Medicine.’ The biblio- 
graphy of his works is complicated, as 
several were reprinted with alterations, and 
his own lists do not agree with one another 
and are devoid of dates. His recorded cases, 
though they seem original, may often be 
traced to other sources, and it would 
be easy to believe what hesays was asserted 
(atrica, preface), that he was merely the 
amanuensis of another person, 

[Works ; Bibliotheca Salmonea, London, 1713; 
Sebastian Smith of Amsterdam, The Religious 
Impostor: or the Life of Alexander, a Sham 
Prophet, Doctor and Fortune-Teller, out of 
Lucian, dedicated to Dr. Salmon, zcndbas 1 rood 


SALMON, WILLIAM (7. 1745), writer 
on building, was a carpenter and builder at 
Colchester, Essex, who wrote practical trea- 
tises on all the branches of his trade, in- 
cluding plumbers’, plasterers’, and painters’ 
work, with which he claimed practical ac- 
quaintance. He published: 1.‘ The London 
and Country Builder’s Vade Mecum, or the 
Compleat and Universal Estimator,’ 1745, 
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8vo; 8rd edit. 1755. 2. ‘Palladio Lon- 
dinensis, or the London Art of Building,’ 
1734, 4to; 5th edit., with alterations and 
improvements by Hoppus and others, and 
the ‘ Builder’s Dictionary’ annexed, 17565. 

_ Salmon’s son, of the same christian name, 
lived at Colchester, and wrote books of like 
character. The two are frequently con- 
founded. In 1820 a William Salmon was 
‘late surveyor to the corporation of the Law 
Association.’ 

The younger William Salmon published: 
1. ‘The Country Builder’s Estimator, or 
Architect’s Companion;’ 8rd edit., corrected 
by Hoppus, 1746; 6th edit. 1758; 8th edit., 
with additions by John Green of Salisbury, 
1770. 2. ‘The Builder's Guide and Gen- 
tleman and Tradesman’s Assistant,’ 1759. 


[The works of the elder and younger Salmon ; 
Dict. of Architecture. ] TaN 


SALOMON, JOHANN PETER (1745- 
1815), musician, was born at Bonnin the house 
(515 Bonngasse) where Beethoven was born 
twenty-five years later. He was baptised 
on 2 Feb.1745. His father, himself a musi- 
cian of small account, had him educated for 
the law; he attained some classical learn- 
ing, and spoke four modern languages per- 
fectly, accomplishments of the greatest ser- 
vice to him in after life. At the same time 
the boy distinguished himself in music, and 
about 1757 the elector of Cologne appointed 
him court musician, without regular pay, in 
the palace at Bonn. On 30 Aug. 1758 he 
was ordered 125 gulden. Leave of absence 
was refused in 1764; but on 1 Aug. 1765 he 
left the establishment with high testimonials, 
and, after touring asa violinist, was engaged 
as concertmeister (leader) by Prince Henry 
of Prussia. For the prince’s French com- 
pany at Rheinsberg several operettas were 
composed by Salomon, who also helped to 
make Haydn’s works (then ‘ music of the 
future’) better known and appreciated in 
north Germany. After some years the 
orchestra was discharged, upon which Salo- 
mon went to Paris, and thence to London. 
During this period he had often revisited 
Bonn, and won the affection of the child 
Beethoven. Salomon’s first appearance in 
England was at Covent Garden on 23 March 
1781; he led the orchestra and played a solo 
of his own composition. At once he became 
one of the principal London musicians, and 
his name constantly appears as soloist, 
leader (time-beating was not then practised), 
and occasionally as composer, during the 
next twenty years, both in London and the 
provinces. In 1786 Salomon began concert- 
giving on his own account, in opposition to 
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the professional concerts, from which he had 
been excluded. In 1790 he went to the 
continent to engage opera-singers for the 
impresario Gallini. At Cologne he heard 
that Prince Esterhazy was dead, and Haydn 
free to travel. It was then arranged that 
Haydn should accompany Salomon to Eng- 
land, and Mozart should follow next year. 
During the spring of 1791 the famous ‘ Salo- 
mon concerts’ were given at the Hanover 
Square rooms, and were so successful that, 
Mozart having died, Haydn remained for 
another year. Salomon again brought over 
Haydn in 1794. For these two visits Haydn 
composed his finest instrumental works, the 
‘Twelve Grand [called in Germany the 
Salomon] Symphonies.’ In 1796 Salomon, 
when on a visit to Bath, recognised the 
talent of young Jobn Braham, whom he 
brought to London ; and his promising pupil, 
G. F. Pinto, aroused great expectations. 
The world also owes Haydn’s oratorios to 
Salomon, who suggested that Haydn should 
attempt work in this style, and procured him 
the libretto of the ‘Creation.’ The oratorio 
was published in 1800, and a copy was sent 
to Salomon, who paid 30/. 16s. postage ; but 
was forestalled in his intention of producing 
it in public by John Ashley, who caused it 
to be performed on 28 March at Covent 
Garden. Salomon first gave it on 21 April in 
the concert room of the King’s Theatre. 
Next year Salomon himself took Covent 
Garden, in partnership with Dr. Arnold, for 
the Lenten oratorio performances. From 
this time his name appears less frequently 
in concert programmes; but in 1813 he took 
a very active part in establishing the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and led the orchestra at 
the first concert. He afterwards planned an 
academy of music; but in the summer of 
1815 a fall from his horse brought on dropsy, 
of which he died on 25 Nov., at his house, 
70 Newman Street. He was buried (2 Dec.) 
in the south cloister of Westminster Abbey. 
Of Salomon’s compositions, now long for- 
gotten, the most important was a spectacular 
opera, ‘Windsor Castle,’ composed for the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding (8 April 1795). 
Burney (Hist. of Music, iv. 682) praises the 
‘taste, refinement, and enthusiasm’ of Salo- 
mon’s violin-playing; and the last quartets 
of Haydn (in which the first violin part is 
written very high) were especially intended 
to suit his style. The Stradivarius violin he 
used had been Oorelli’s. He bequeathed con- 
siderable property, although he was always 
generous to excess; he fortunately possessed 
a faithful and vigilant servant, who lived 
with him twenty-eight years, and saved him 
from ruining himself through liberality. 


Salomon presented his portrait, by James 
Lonsdale [q. v.], to the museum at Bonn. 
Another is in the Music School collection, 
Oxford (cf. Bromtny, Portrazts, p. 412). 

[Grove’s Dict. of Musie and Musicians, iii. 
220, iv. 727; Thayer’s Beethoven’s Leben, i. 31, 
43, 104, 203; Pohl’s Haydn und Mozart in Lon- 
don, ii. 73-85, 123, 314; Gent. Mag. December 
1815, p. 569 ; the article ‘Salomon’ in Knight’s 
Penny Cyclopedia; Morning Chronicle, 30 Nov. 
1815; Times, 2 Dec. 1815. The account in the 
Georgian Era is untrustworthy as regards 
dates. ] H. D. 


SALOMONS, Sir DAVID (1797-1873), 
lord mayor of London, second son of Levy 
Salomons, merchant and underwriter of 
London and Frant, Sussex, and Matilda de 
Mitz of Leyden, was born on 22 Nov. 1797. 
He was a member of a Jewish family long 
resident in London and engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits. He was brought up to acom- 
mercial life, and in 1832 was one of the 
founders of the London and Westminster 
Bank, of which at the time of his death he 
was the last surviving governor. He com- 
menced business as an underwriter in March 
1834. In 1831 Lord Denman advised the 
corporation of London that they could ad- 
mit Jews to certain municipal offices by ad- 
ministering to them such an oath as would 
be binding on their conscience; and in 1835 
Salomons, having distinguished himself by 
his charitable contributions and benevolent 
efforts in the city, and being a liveryman of 
the Coopers’ Company, was chosen one of 
the sheriffs for London and Middlesex. To 
set at rest any doubts which might exist as 
to the legality of the election, a special act 
of parliament was passed. A testimonial 
was presented to him in September 1836, 
at the close of his shrievalty, by his co- 
religionists ‘as an acknowledgment of his 
exertions in the cause of religious liberty, 
It consisted of a massive silver group, em- 
blematical of the overthrow of ignorance 
and oppression and the establishment of 
religious equality. This is now preserved, 
in accordance with a provision in Salo- 
mons’s will, in the Guildhall Museum. 

He was also elected in 1835 alderman for 
the ward of Aidgate; but as he declined on 
conscientious grounds to take the necessary 
oaths, the court of aldermen took proceedings 
in the court of queen’s bench to test the 
validity of his election. The verdict was in 
favour of Salomons, but was reversed on 
appeal, the higher court considering that the 
oath required by the act of George IV could 
not be evaded. Hewas appointed high sheriff 
of Kent in 1839-40, without being obliged to 
subscribeto the usual declaration, and wasalso 
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a magistrate and deputy lieutenant for Kent, 
Sussex, and Middlesex, receiving his com- 
mission for Kent in 1838 as the first Jewish 
magistrate. He was again elected alderman, 
this time for Portsoken ward, in 1844; but, 
the oath being still compulsory, he was not 
admitted to the office by the court of alder- 
men. In the following year, mainly through 
the exertions of Salomons, an act of parlia- 
ment was passed to enable Jews to accept 
and hold municipal offices, and in 1847 he 
was accordingly elected and admitted alder- 
man of Cordwainer ward. In celebration of 
his triumph Salomons founded a perpetual 
scholarship of 50/. per annum in the City of 
London School. He was admitted a member 
~ of the Middle Temple in 1849. 

His political career began at Shoreham, 
which he unsuccessfully contested in the 
liberal interest in August 1837. He was 
also defeated at Maidstone in June 1841, 
and at Greenwich in August 1847, but was 
returned as a liberal for the last-mentioned 
borough in June1851. He declined to take 
the oath ‘on the true faith of a Christian,’ 
but neverthelessinsisted on voting three times 
without having been sworn in the statutory 
way. Prolonged legal proceedingsfollowedin 
the court of exchequer, and he was fined 
5001. Upon the alteration of the parliamen- 
tary oath in 1858 [see RoruscniLp, LionEL 
NatHAn DB] he was again elected for Green- 
wich as a liberal, and took his seat in 1859, 
continuing to represent that constituency 
until his death. Salomons had great weight 
with the house in commercial and financial 
questions. 

His civic career was crowned by his elec- 
tion as lord mayor on Michaelmas day 1855 ; 
and on leaving office he received the unique 
distinction of an address of congratulation 
signed by the leading merchants and bankers 
of the city. He was created a baronet on 
26 Oct. 1869, with limitation, in default of 
male issue, to his nephew, David Lionel 
Salomons (the present baronet). He died 
on 18 July 1873 at his house in Great 
Cumberland Place, Hyde Park. 

Salomons was twice married, first, to 
Jeanette, daughter of Solomon Cohen; and 
secondly, in 1872, to Cecilia, widow of P. J. 
Salomons. There were no children by either 
marriage. By his will he left a legacy of 
1,000Z. to the Guildhall Library, which was 
applied in part to augment the collection of 
Hebrew and Jewish works presented by his 
brother Philip, and in part to the purchase 
of books on commerce and art. . 

He was author of: 1. ‘A Defence of the 
Joint-stock Banks, 1837. 2. ‘The Mone- 
tary Difficulties of America,’ 1837. 3. ‘An 
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Account of the Persecution of the Jews at 
Damascus,’ 1840. 4. ‘Reflections on the 
Recent Pressure on the Money Market,’ 
1840. 5. ‘The Case of David Salomons, 
being his Address to the Court of Alder- 
men, 1844, 6, ‘ Parliamentary Oaths,’ 1850. 
7. ‘Alteration of Oaths,’ 1853. 

[Times, 13 July 1835 p, 5, 1 Oct. 1835 p. 3, 
1 Oct.-1855 p. 10, 10 Nov. 1855 p. 7, 10 Nov. 
1856 p. 10, 23 July 1873 p. 5; City Press, 
26 July 18738, p. 3; Burke’s Peerage; Men of 
the Time; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion ; 
Guildhall Library Catalogue.] C. W-x. 

SALT, HENRY (1780-1827), traveller 
and collector of antiquities, born at Lich- 
field, 14 June 1780, was the youngest child 
of Thomas Salt, a Lichfield doctor, by his 
wife Alice, daughter of Cary Butt, another 
medical man of Lichfield. He was sent to 
the free school of his native place, and to 
the school at Market Bosworth, where he 
was idle, though fond of reading. He was 
destined for a portrait-painter, and on leav- 
ing school was taught drawing by Glover, 
the watercolour-painter of Lichfield. In 
1797 he went to London and became a 
pupil of Joseph Farington, R.A., and (in 
1800) of John Hoppner, R.A. About 1801 
he painted a few portraits which he sold 
for small sums; but, though an accurate 
draughtsman, he never mastered the techni- 
calities of painting. 

On 3 June 1802 Salt left London for an 
eastern tour with George, viscount Valentia 
(afterwards Lord Mountnorris), whom he 
accompanied as secretary and draughtsman, 
He visited India, Ceylon, and (in 1805) 
Abyssinia, returning to England on 26 Oct. 
1806. He made many drawings, some of 
which served to illustrate Lord Valentia’s 
‘ Voyages and Travels to India,’ published in 
1809. ‘Twenty-four Views in St. Helena 

. and Egypt’ were published by Salt 
from his own drawings in the same year. 
The originals of all these drawings were 
retained by Lord Valentia. 

In January 1809 Salt was sent by the 
British government to Abyssinia to carry 
presents to the king, to report on the state 
of the country, and to cultivate friendly 
relations with the tribes on the Red Sea 
coast. He was unable to proceed to the 
king at Gondar, but delivered the presents 
of ammunition and richly ornamented arms 
to the ras of Tigre, whom he delighted 
with a display of fireworks. Salt again 
reached England on 11 Jan. 1811. He sub- 
sequently received an affectionate letter from 
the ras: ‘How art thou, Hinorai Sawelt P 
Peace to thee, and may the peace of the 
Lord be with thee! Above all things, how 
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art thou, my friend, Hinorai Sawelt?’ In 
1814 Salt published‘ A Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 
describing his travels in that country dur- 
ing 1809 and 1810. The work was well 
received, and Salt’s publishers paid him 
800/., with a share in the profits. 

In 1815 (May or June) Salt was ap- 
pointed British consul-general in Egypt. 
After making a tour in Italy he reached 
Alexandria in March 1816. During his 
term of office he did much to encourage 
excavation, and himself formed three large 
collections of Egyptian antiquities. In 1816, 
in conjunction with Burckhardt, he em- 
ployed Giovanni Baptista Belzoni [q. v.] to 
remove the colossal bust of Rameses II 
(‘Young Memnon’) from Thebes. This was 
presented by Salt and Burckhardt to the 
British Museum in 1817. Salt himself made 
some discoveries at Thebes in October 1817. 
He took sketches of various remains there, 
and made a survey and drawings of the 
Pyramids. In the same year he paid Belzoni’s 
expenses incurred in excavating the great 
temple at Abu Simbel. While in company 
with his secretary Bankes, Salt discovered 
and copied the early Greek writing (‘the 
Abu Simbel inscription’) on the legs of one 
of the colossi before the temple. Salt also 
supplied Caviglia with money for his re- 
searches in connection with the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids, and in 1819 Giovanni d’Atha- 
nasi made explorations under Salt’s direction 
(D’AtHANASI, Brief Account of the Researches 
...%n Upper Egypt, 1836, 8vo). 

In June 1818 Salt wrote to his friend, 
William Richard Hamilton [q. v.], enclosing 
a priced list of his first collection, formed 
1816-18. Salt’s prices, as he afterwards ad- 
mitted, were extravagant, and Sir Joseph 
Banks and others described him as ‘a second 
Lord Elgin,’ and discouraged the purchase of 
the collection by the British Museum. Nego- 
tiations for the sale to the museum were long 
protracted, and it was not till 13 Feb. 1823 
that Salt’s agent accepted the sum of 2,000. 
offered by the museum for the collection. 
According to Salt, the antiquities had cost 
him 3,000/., and he considered that in 
various ways he had been badly treated by 
the trustees of the museum, and in parti- 
cular by Banks, who had encouraged him to 
collect for the museum (details in Hatts’s 
Life of Salt, ii. 295 et seq.) In May 1824 Sir 
John Soane [q. v.] purchased from Salt the 
alabaster sarcophagus found in 1817 by Bel- 
zoni in the sepulchre of SetiI (‘Belzoni’s 
tomb’) for2,000/. This sarcophagus, on which 
Belzoni had some claims, and which had 
been declined by the British Museum when 
offered by Salt, was removed to Soane’s 
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house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is now 
a principal feature of the Soane Museum. 

In April 1826 Salt sold his second collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, consisting of 
papyri, bronzes, &c. (formed in 1819-24), to 
the French government for 10,0007. Salt 
died from a disease of the spleen on 80 (or 
29) Oct. 1827 at the village of Dessuke, near 
Alexandria. He was buried at Alexandria. 

Salt was a vigorous man, six feet high, 
and of a somewhat restless and ambitious 
temperament. A portrait of him is engraved 
in Halls’s ‘ Life of Salt,’ vol. i. front. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Linnean Society, and a correspondent of the 
French Institute. Salt married, in 1819, at 
Alexandria, the daughter (d. 1824) of Mr. 
Pensa, a merchant of Leghorn, and had by 
her a daughter. 

A third collection of Egyptian antiquities 
formed by Salt was sold after his death at 
Sotheby’s in 1835, and the nine days’ sale 
realised 7,168/. 18s. 6d. Objects to about 
the amount of 4,500/. were purchased at 
this sale by the British Museum (Gent. Mag. 
1835, ii. 187). Various antiquities procured 
by Salt in Egypt had been sent home by 
him for the collection of Lord Mountnorris. 
The plants collected by Salt in his travels 
were given by him to Sir Joseph Banks, 
and are now in the British Museum. His 
algee were sent to Dawson Turner. 

Salt published: 1. ‘Twenty-four Views 
in St. Helena,’ 1809, fol. 2. ‘A Voyage to 
Abyssinia and Travels into the Interior of 
that Country,’ &c., London, 1814, 4to (Ger- 
man translation, Weimar, 1815, 8vyo), 
3. ‘Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Cham- 
pollion’s Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, 
with some additional Discoveries,’ &c., 
London, 1825, 8vo (French translation, 
Paris, 1827). He also published (1824) 
‘Egypt,’ a poem of no merit, and prefixed a 
life of the author to Bruce’s ‘Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile’ (1805). 

[Halls’s Life of Salt; Redgrave’s Dict. of 
Artists; Gent. Mag. 1828, i. 374; Britten and 
Boulger’s Biogr. Index of British Botanists; 
Simms’s Bibl, Staffordiensis; Brit. Mus. Cat. ] 

W. W. 


SALT, SAMUEL (d. 1792), lawyer, and 
benefactor of Charles Lamb, was a son of John 
Salt, vicar of Audley in Staffordshire. He 
was admitted at the Middle Temple in 1741, 
and at the Inner Temple in 1745, and was 
duly called to the bar in 1753. In 1782 he 
was raised to the bench at the Inner Temple, 
became reader in 1787 and treasurer in 1788, 
Charles Lamb savs that he had ‘the reputa- 
tion of being a very clever man, and of excel- 
lent discernment in the chamber practice of 
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the law,’ but that he himself had doubts on 
the point. Through the influence of the 
family of Eliot he was returned to parliament 
in 1768 for their pocket-boroughs of St. Ger- 
mans and Liskeard, and preferred to sit for 
the latter constituency. He represented 
Liskeard during the three parliaments from 
1768 to 1784 (having from 1774 to 1780 
Edward Gibbon as his colleague), and sat 
for Aldeburgh in Suffolk from 1784 to 1790. 
In politics he was a whig. ‘He was a shy 
man,’ says Lamb,‘. . . indolent and procras- 
tinating,’ very forgetful and careless in every- 
thing, but ‘ you could not ruffle Samuel Salt.’ 

Salt died at his chambers in Crown Office 
Row, Inner Temple, on 27 July 1792, and 
was buried in a vault of the Temple Church. 
A shield with his coat-of-arms is in the 
sixteenth panel (counting from the west) on 
the north side of the Inner Temple hall. He 
married young (it is said that his wife wasa 
daughter of Lord Coventry), and lost his 
wife in childbed ‘within the first year of 
their union, and fell into a deep melancholy’ 
(Lams, Benchers of the Inner Temple). 

John Lamb, father of Charles Lamb, the 
‘Lovel’ of the essay on the Inner Temple 
benchers, was Salt’s clerk for nearly forty 

ears. Charles was born in Crown Office 
ow, where Salt‘ owned two sets of cham- 
bers,’ and it was the home of the Lamb 
family until 1792. He procured the admis- 
sion of Charles to Christ’s Hospital, and made 
himself answerable for the boy’s discharge, 
iving a bond for the sum of 1007. Through 
alt’s influence as a governor of the South 
Sea Company, Charles and his elder brother 
obtained clerkships under the company, and 
in his will Salt made provision for his old 
clerk and his wife. 

A medallion portrait of Samuel Salt, exe- 
cuted in plaster of Paris by John Lamb, be- 
longed to Mrs. Arthur Tween. 

[Masters of Bench of Inner Temple, 1883, 
p. 88; Gent. Mag. 1792, ii. 678; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. vi. 85, 217; Official Return of 
Members of Parliament, ii. 137, 138, 150, 
163, 181; Lamb’s Inner Temple Benchers in 
Essays of Elia (ed. Ainger), pp. 122-5, 128-9, 
394-6; Johnson’s Christ’s Hospital, pp. 254, 
274.) We Ba. 

SALT, S1iz TITUS (1803-1876), manu- 
facturer, was the son of Daniel Salt, white 
cloth merchant and drysalter, of Morley in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, by his wife 
Grace, daughter of Isaac Smithies of Morley. 
He was born there on 20 Sept. 1803. When 
Salt was about ten years old his father 
gave up his business, and took a farm at 
Crofton in Wakefield. Titus was educated 
ab the Heath grammar school, Wakefield. 
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In 1820 he was placed with Mz. Jackson of 
Wakefield to learn the wool-stapling busi- 
ness, and in 1822 entered the mill of Messrs. 
Rouse & Son of Bradford, where he spent two 
years. The elder Salt, not succeeding with 
his farm, removed in 1822 to Bradford, 
where he started in business as a wool- 
stapler, at a time when the worsted trade 
was shifting its quarters to Bradford. Titus 
Salt joined his father as partner in 1824, 
He first showed his enterprise by introducing 
Donskoi wool for worsted manufacture. The 
difficulty of dealing with this Russian wool, 
owing to its rough and tangled nature, had 
hitherto prevented its use in the worsted 
trade. Salt, finding himself unable to per- 
suade manufacturers to make use of the wool, 
determined to do so himself, and after careful 
experiment fully succeeded, by means of 
special machinery which he set up in Thomp- 
son’s mill, Bradford. After this discovery 
his business rapidly increased, and in 1836 
he was working on his own account four 
mills in Bradford. 

In 1836 Salt made a first purchase from 
Messrs. Hegan & Co. of Liverpool of alpaca 
hair. Though no novelty in this country, 
the hair was practically unsaleable owing 
to difficulties attending its manufacture, and 
a consignment of three hundred bales had 
long lain in the warehouses of the Liverpool 
brokers. Salt saw in this despised material 
a new staple, bought the whole quantity, 
and, after much investigation, produced anew 
class of goods, which took the name of 
alpaca. He rapidly developed his discovery, 
and acquired considerable wealth. He was 
elected mayor of Bradford in 1848, and, after 
some hesitation as to whether he should re- 
tire from business, began to build in 1851, a 
few miles out of Bradford above Shipley on 
the banks of the Aire, the enormous works 
which eventually grew into the town of 
Saltaire. The main mill, with its five great 
engines and some three miles of shafting, 
was opened amid much rejoicing in Septem- 
ber 1853. From a sanitary point of view 
the new works were much superior to the 
average factory then in existence. Especial 
provision was made for light, warmth, and 
ventilation. Eight hundred model dwelling- 
houses, with a public dining-hall, were pro- 
vided for the workpeople, and during the 
next twenty years the great industrial es- 
tablishment was methodically developed. A 
congregational church was completed in 
1859; factory schools and public baths and 
washhouse in 1868; almshouses, an infir- 
mary, and club and institute were added in 
1868-9, and the work completed by the pre- 
sentation of a public park in 1871. Money 
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throughout was spent unsparingly, and 
Saltaire became, through the care of its 
owner and originator, the most complete 
model manufacturing town in the world. 

In 1856 Salt was elected president of the 
Bradford chamber of commerce, and at the 
general election in April 1859 he was re- 
turned to represent Bradford in the House of 
Commons. Though holding strong liberal 
and nonconformist opinions, he was no active 
politician, and retired from the representa- 
tion in February 1861. He was created a 
baronet in September 1869. 

Salt will be remembered in the history of 
British commerce as the establisher of a new 
industry and the founder of a town, and as 
one of the first of great English manufac- 
turers who recognised to the full the re- 
quirements of those employed by them, and 
who made the cost of providing for the 
sanitary and domestic welfare of the wage- 
earners a first charge on the profits of the 
concern. 

He died on 29 Dec. 1876, and, at the re- 
quest of the corporation of Bradford, was 
accorded a public funeral; he was buried in 
a mausoleum at Saltaire. 

He married, in 1829, Caroline, youngest 
daughter of George Whitlam of Great 
Grimsby, by whom he left a family of eleven 
children. Lady Salt was always interested in 
his benevolent undertakings, which she con- 
tinued after his death. By his will she and 
her eldest son had the disposal of the alms- 
house, hospital, institute, and schools at 
Saltaire, and of an endowment fund of 
30,000. They created the Salt trust in 1877, 
and left the institute and high schools to 
the control of the governors of the Salt 
schools. In 1887 they also transferred to 
the governors the hospital, almshouse, and 
endowment fund of 30,0002. Lady Salt died 
at St. Leonard’s on 20 April 1893, and was 
buried at Saltaire. 

There is in the possession of the family a por- 
trait of Sir Titus Salt, by J. P. Knight, R.A., 
presented to him by public subscription in 
1871; and a bust, by T. Milnes, presented 
by the people of Saltaire in 1856. A statue, 
by Adams Acton, was erected in 1874, and 
stands near the town-hall, Bradford. 

[Times, 30 Dec. 1876; Illustrated London 
News, 2 Oct. 1869 (with portrait); Leeds Mer- 
eury, 80 Dec. 1876 and 22 April 1893; Bal- 
garnie’s Life of Sir Titus Salt; Holroyd’s Sal- 
taire and its Founder; Reports on Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition, 1867, vol. vi.] |W. C-r. 

SALT, WILLIAM (1805-1863), the 
Staffordshire antiquary, born in 1805, was 
third son of John Stevenson Salt of 9 Rus- 
sell Square, London, and Weeping Cross, 
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West Staffordshire, a member of th 
firm of Stevenson Salt & Sons, bankers © 
in Lombard Street. In due course he be- 
came a junior partner in that firm, his 
leisure hours being devoted to archeological 
pursuits. He became a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and an active member 
of the Royal Society of Literature. At the 
reading-room of the British Museum he was 
a constant visitor, and he presented many 
valuable works to that institution. The 
only work he printed was ‘A List and De- 
scription of the Manuscript Copies of Erdes- 
wicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, which, after 
careful inquiry, have been traced in Public 
Libraries or Private Collections,’ sine loco 
aut anno, 1842-3. Only twenty copies of 
this work were issued in a separate form, 
but it was included in the 1844 edition of 
Harwood’s ‘ Erdeswicke,’ pp. lxxix-ci. Salt 
spent thirty years in the collection of books, 
pamphlets, maps, drawings, and manuscripts 
illustrative of the history of Staffordshire. 
Another of his undertakings was the proper 
alphabetical arrangement of wills in the 
probate office at Lichfield. This work was 
highly commended by Lord Romilly in a 
speech in the House of Lords. Late in life 
he married Miss H. Black, and he resided 
in Park Square East, Regent’s Park, where 
he died on 6 Dec. 1863. 

Salt’s archeological collection was valued 
at 30,000/., and after his death was cata- 
logued for sale by Messrs. Sotheby. Suffi- 
cient funds were, however, collected to 
secure it for the county, and in 1872 it was 
located at Stafford in a house purchased 
by Mrs. Salt at a cost of 2,000/. To pro- 
vide for the proper keeping of the collection, 
and for the salary of a librarian, the county 
subscribed 6,2172., of which sum 2,000/. was 
contributed by Salt’s nephew, Thomas Salt, 
M.P. The collection consists of more 
than seven thousand volumes, 2,300 deeds, 
eight or nine thousand drawings and en- 
gravings, with numerous autographs and 
other manuscripts; and it 1s being gradually 
augmented by appropriate donations. 

In memory of him the ‘William Salt 
Archeological Society’ was established at 
Stafford, 17 Sept. 1879. Its object is the 
editing and printing ot original documents 
relating to the county of Stafford, and it has 
published (1880-94) fifteen volumes of col- 
lections for a history of Staffordshire. 


[Private information; Publ. of the William 
Salt Archeol. Soc. vol. i. pp. i-vii; Calvert’s 
Hist. of Stafford (1886), p. 70; Examiner, 
12 Dee. 1863, p. 796; Gent. Mag. 1864, i. 138; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser, vi. 359, 378, 584, 
viii, 429, ix. 251; Simms’s Bibl. Staffordiensis 
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(1894), pp. 389, 390, 589; Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
Ist ser. 11. 216, 280, 299, iii. 29, 189, 235, 286, 
iv. 75, 2nd ser. ii. 894; Times, 9 Dec. 1863, p. 7, 
col. 6.] Ly.Cs 


SALTER, JAMES (1650-1718?), poet 
and grammarian, born in 1650, son of James 
Salter, plebeius, of the city of Exeter, was 
matriculated at Oxford as a servitor of Mag- 
dalen College, 24 July 1668. Leaving the 
university without a degree, he became 
vicar of Lesnewth, Cornwall, in 1679, and 
of St. Mary Church, Devon, in 1680. He 
was appointed master of the free grammar 
school at Exeter, 4 March 1683-4, and was 
‘on removal’ succeeded by Zachary Mayne 
[q. v.], 19 Jan. 1689-90 (CartisiE, Endowed 
Grammar Schools, i. 317), He appears to 
have died in 1718. 

He was the author of; 1. ‘Compendium 
Greecee Grammatices Chatechisticum, atque 
ejus Terminorum Explanatio qua facilius 
Pueri Lingue Elementa expressant,’ Lon- 
don, 1685, 8vo. 2. ‘The Triumphs of the 
Holy Jesus: or a Divine Poem of the Birth, 
Life, Death, and Resurrection of our Sa- 
viour,’ London, 1692, 4to; dedicated to Dr. 
Richard Ansley, dean of Exeter. 

His son, JAmus Satrer (d. 1767), B.A. of 
New Inn Hall, Oxford, obtained the vicarage 
of St. Mary Church in 1718, and held it till 
his death in 1767. He wrote ‘An Expo- 
sition or Practical Treatise on the Church 
Catechism,’ Exeter, 17538, 8vo. 

There was another Jamus Satrer (7. 
1665), a Devonian, who was author of 
‘Caliope’s Cabinet opened. Wherein Gentle- 
men may be informed how to adorn them- 
selves for Funerals, Feastings, and other 
heroic Meetings,’ London, 1665, 8vo; 2nd 
ed. enlarged, London, 1674, 12mo. 


[Addit. MS. 24487, f. 326 (Hunter’s Chorus 
Vatum); Bloxam’s Registers of Magdalen Coll. 
ii. 75; Foster's Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714), iv. 
1303; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); Wood’s 
Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 600.] ANOS 


SALTER, JAMES (fi. 1723), proprietor 
of ‘Don Saltero’s coftee-house,’ settled in 
Chelsea about 1673, having come thither 
‘from Rodman on the Irish main.’ He 
was at one time a servant of Sir Hans 
Sloane [q. v.], whom he accompanied on his 
travels. He occupied a substantial house 
facing the river in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
which he opened about 1695 as a barber’s 
shop. Sloane and other collectors made 
him a present of various curiosities, and 
Rear-admiral Sir John Munden bestowed 
on him the title of ‘Don Saltero.’ Under 
the name of ‘ Don Saltero’s coffee-house,’ 
the place became a favourite lounge for 
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men like Sloane, Mead, and Nathaniel Old- 
ham [q. v.] In 1709 Steele described in a 
paper in the ‘Tatler’ (No. 34) ‘the ten thou- . 
sand gimcracks’ at Don Saltero’s. Thoresby 
(1723) and Benjamin Franklin (about 1724) 
visited the place as one of the sights of 
Chelsea. The don himself was—according 
to Steele—‘a sage of a thin and meagre 
countenance.’ He was famous for his punch, 
could play a little on the fiddle, and shaved, 
bled, and drew teeth for nothing. 

Salter’s museum was an astounding as- 
semblage of oddities, such as a petrified crab 
from China, medals of the Seven Bishops, 
Laud and Gustavus Adolphus, William the 
Conqueror’s flaming sword, KingHenry VIII's 
coat of mail, Job’s tears, of which anodyne 
necklaces are made, a bowl and ninepins in 
a box the bigness of a pea, Madagascar 
lances, and the root of a tree in the shape of 
a hog. The last object was presented as a 
‘lignified hog’ by John (great-uncle of 
Thomas) Pennant. The curiosities were 
placed in glass cases in the front room of the 
first floor, and weapons, skeletons, and fishes 
covered the walls and ceiling. Salter printed 
(price 2d.) ‘A Catalogue of the Rarities to 
be seen at Don Saltero’s Coffee House in 
Chelsea,’ of which there are no fewer than 
sixteen different editions in the British Mu- 
seum, ranging in date from 1729 to the 
‘forty-eighth’ in 1795. The list of donors 
set forth in the catalogues include the names 
of Sir Robert Cotton, Martin Folkes, the 
Earl of Sutherland, and Sir John Cope, 
bart. 

Salter inserted a poetical account of him- 
self and his ‘Museum Coffee House’ in the 
‘Weekly Journal’ for 22 June 1723. The 
date of his death is unknown. The coffee- 
house and museum were carried on till about 
1760 by his daughter, a Mrs. Hall, and the 
collection, or a considerable part of it, re- 
mained on the premises till 7 Jan. 1799, when 
the house and the collection were sold by 
auction. The sale of the curiosities—distri- 
buted in 121 lots—realised only about 502., 
the highest price for a single lot being 1/. 16s. 
for a model of the Holy Sepulchre. In its 
later days the house became a tavern. It 
was pulled down in 1866, and a private resi- 
dence (No. 18 Cheyne Walk) was afterwards 
built on the site. 

[Salter’s Catalogues; Tatler, No. 34; Gent. 
Mag. 1799, i. 160; Beaver’s Memorials of Old 
Chelsea; Faulkner’s Chelsea, i. 378 f.; 
L’Estrange’s The Village of Palaces, li. 198 f.; 
Walford’s London, v. 61 f.; Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham’s London. i. 511; Angelo’s Picnic, p, 
105; various references in Notes and Queries, 
especially 4th ser. iii. 580.] W. W. 
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SALTER, JOHN WILLIAM (1820- 
1869), geologist, was born on 15 Dec. 1820, 
and gave early indications of an enthusiastic 
love of natural history, especially of ento- 
mology. In April 1835, after education at 
a private school, he was apprenticed to James 
de Carle Sowerby [see under Sow=Ersy, 
Jamus]. Some eighteen months later he read 
his first scientific paper ‘on the habits of in- 
sects’ at the Camden Literary Society. He 
was engaged, under Sowerby’s care, on the 
illustrations of such books as Loudon’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Plants,’ Murchison’s ‘ Silurian 
System,’ Sowerby’s ‘English Botany and 
Mineral Conchology,’ thus acquiring that 
accuracy of eye and command of the pencil 
which were so valuable to him in after life. 
Another result of this employment was his 
marriage, in 1846, to Sally, second daughter 
of his master, and the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the geological survey as assistant 
to Edward Forbes [q. v.] When the latter 
went to Edinburgh in 1854, Salter became 
paleontologist to the survey. In 1842 he 
spent a short time in Cambridge arranging 
a part of the Woodwardian collection, and 
made summer journeys.in North Wales with 
or for Adam Sedgwick [q. v.] between that 
year and 1846, aiding the professor from his 
own knowledge of paleontology, but learn- 
ing much in return, as he always gratefully 
confessed, from that master of stratigraphy. 
He was elected an associate of the Linnean 
Society in 1842, and F.G.S. in 1846, and 
in 1865 was awarded the Wollaston donation- 
fund by the Geological Society. 

In 1863 he retired, unwisely as it proved, 
from the geological survey, and was after- 
wards employed at various local museums in 
arranging their paleozoic invertebrata, and 
in illustrating scientific books, one of the 
longest and most important engagements 
being at the Woodwardian Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Though Salter’s life was mainly 
spent in museums or at the desk, his en- 
thusiastic love of open-air nature never 
flagged, and he long retained something of 
boyhood’s freshness. But in later years his 
health was bad, and at last so hopelessly 
broke down that he drowned himself in 
the estuary of the Thames on 2 Aug. 1869. 
His body was recovered and buried in High- 
gate cemetery. His wife and seven children 
survived him. 

Salter, when health permitted, was an in- 
defatigable worker. Ninety-two separate 
papers on paleontology and geology appear 
under his name in the Royal Society’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers,’ besides twelve of 
joint authorship. In addition to these, as 
palzontologist to the geological survey he 


contributed to the ‘ British Organic Remains,’ 
decades i-xiii.,and to the memoirs illustra- 
tive of the published maps, determining and 
describing the fossils obtained by the survey’s 
collectors. But he also got through a large 
amount of unofficial work, describing collec- 
tions made by travellers in various parts of 
the globe, and aiding such geologists as 
Charles Lyell [q. v.] in the preparation of 
his ‘Elements’ and Roderick Impey Murchi- 
son [q. v.] in his ‘Siluria.’ Salter’s chief 
work lay among the palzozoic rocks, their 
crustacea being his favourite subject of study, 
especially the trilobites, of which he had 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge. At the 
time of his death he had barely completed 
an illustrated ‘Catalogue of Cambrian and 
Silurian Fossils’ in the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum [see Sep¢wick, ADAM], and he left un- 
finished a ‘ Monograph of British Trilobites,’ 
published by the Palzeontographical Society. 

[Geol. Mag. 1869, p. 447; see also Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soe. vol. xxvi., Proc. vol. xxxvi. ; 
Proce. Linnean Soe. 1869-70, vol. cvii.; references 
in Life and Letters of A, Sedgwick (Clark and 
Hughes), Life of Murchison (A. Geikie), and 
Life of A, Ramsay (id. portrait at p. 324).] 

Ty. Gisb: 


SALTER, SAMUEL (d. 1778), master of 
the Charterhouse, was the son of Archdeacon 
SAMUEL SattTer (d. 1756?) by Anne Pene- 
lope, daughter of John Jeffery, archdeacon of 
Norwich. 

The father was admitted to Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in 1697 (B.A. in 1700, 
M.A. in 1704, and D.D. in 1728), was vicar 
of Thurgarton, Norfolk, from 1705 to 1709, 
rector of Erlham from 1712 to 1714, vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, from 1708, pre- 
bendary of Norwich from 13 March 1728, 
and archdeacon of Norfolk from 22 Nov. 
1734. He also held the benefice of Bramer- 
ton, Norfolk. According to Sir John Hawkins 
(Life of Johnson, 2nd edit. p. 220), he left 
Norwich at the age of seventy, owing to 
some domestic disagreements, and, settling 
in London, became a member of the Rambler 
Club, meeting weekly at the King’s Head 
in Ivy Lane. Dr. Johnson, Hawkins, and 
Hawkesworth were among the nine mem- 
bers. The club lasted from 1749 till 1756 
(cf. Boswxtt, ed. Hill,i. 190.) He finally 
retired to a boarding-house in Bromley 
kept by Dr. Hawkesworth’s wife. He is 
stated to have died in 1756. Hawkins says 
he was a man of general reading and a good 
conversationalist. Noble mentions an etch- 
ing after a portrait by Vivares. Cole says 
he was one of the tallest men he had seen. 

The son, Samuel, was educated at the free 
school, Norwich, and at the Charterhouse, 
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He was admitted at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, on 30 June 1730, and graduated 
B.A. in 1733 and M.A.in 1737, From 1735 
to 1738 he was a fellow of the college. He 
boasted in later life of his intimacy with 
Bentley during this period. Afterwards he 
became domestic chaplain to the first Lord 
Hardwicke and tutor to his son. He con- 
tributed while at Cambridge to the ‘Athenian 
Letters,’ which are mainly the work of the 
latter [Yorxn, Puritrp, second Ear. oF 
Harpwicks], and were first published in 
1741. Through the influence of his patron, 
Salter was named prebendary of Gloucester 
on 21 Jan. 1788, rector of Burton Coggles, 
Lincolnshire, in 1740, and prebendary of 
Norwich, where he was installed by his 
father on 9 March 1744. In 1750 he also 
became minister of Great Yarmouth, and in 
the following July received the Lambeth 
degree of D.D. from Archbishop Herring. 
In 1756 Salter was further presented to the 
rectory of St. Bartholomew’s, near the Royal 
Exchange, by Lord Hardwicke, then lord 
chancellor. He had been preacher at the 
Charterhouse since January 1754, and be- 
came master in November1761. He died in 
London on 2 May 1778, and was buried, by 
his own wish, in the common burial-ground 
at the Charterhouse. He married, on 2 Nov. 
1744, Elizabeth Secker, a relative of the 
archbishop, and left, with two daughters, a 
son Philip, who was vicar of Shenfield, 
Essex. 

Salter was a classical scholar, and versed 
in modern literature. He preached extem- 
pore, and two of his sermons were printed. 
He also published: 1. ‘A Complete Col- 
lection of the Sermons and Tracts of Dr. 
Jeffery, with Life,’ 1751,2vols. 8vo. 2.‘Some 
Queries relating to the Jews, occasioned by 
a late Sermon, 1751. 3. ‘The Moral and 
Religious Aphorisms of B. Whichcote ;’ a 
new edit. 1758, 8vo. 4. ‘ Extracts from the 
Statutes of the House and Orders of the 
Governors respecting the Pensions of Poor 
Brethren’ (Charterhouse), a large folio sheet, 
1776. He revised some of the Rev. H. Tay- 
ler’s ‘ Letters of Ben Mordecai’ in 1773-4, 
and in 1777 corrected for Nichols the proof- 
sheets of Bentley’s ‘Dissertation on Pha- 
laris,’ in which the peculiarities of spelling 
and punctuation provoked criticism (NICHOLS, 
Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 25), In Dawes’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanea Critica’ (1781, pp. 484-9) are reprinted 
some philological and Homeric exercises by 
Salter which he privately printed in 1776. 
Some of Salter’s anecdotes concerning Bent- 
ley were printed in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ (1779, p. 547, cf. 2. p. 640; Swirr, 
Works, ed. Scott, i. 98-100; Gent. Mag. 
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1790, i. 157, 852; Tatler (annotated), 1786, 
v. 145). 


_ [For the elder Salter, see Noble’s Continua- 
tion of Granger’s Biogr. Hist. iii. 105; Masters’s 
Hist. of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, ed. Lamb, 
p. 486; Luard’s Grad. Cant. ; Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, ili. 646, 671, iv. 150, 514, viii. 175; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 221 ., ix. 779, 787. 
For the Master of the Charterhouse, see Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 221-5, and Illustrations, i. 
142, 150, 154, iii. 44, viii. 79, 84, 160; Add. 
MS. 5880, f. 91 (Cole) ; Charterhouse Registers 
(Harl. Soc.); Harris’s Life of Hardwicke, i. 290; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, iii. 663; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Angl. Kecles. i. 450; Masters’s Hist. of Corpus 
Christi, ed. Lamb, p. 893 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. i. 
829; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.] 
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SALTER, THOMAS (#7. 1580), author, 
is said by Ritson to have been a schoolmaster. 
If so, he is probably the Thomas Salter, 
schoolmaster, of Upminster, Essex, who mar- 
ried, on 14 March 1583-4, Johanna, daughter 
of John Welshe, yeoman, of Thurrock in the 
same county (CHEsTER, London Marriage 
Licenses), and nottheThomas Salter, minister, 
who matriculated from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, on 24 Nov. 1581, aged 33, and was 
rector of St. Mellion, Cornwall, till his death 
in 1625 (CrarK, Reg. Univ. Oxon. 11. ii. 106; 
Parochial Hist. of Cornwall, iii. 306). His 
leanings were towards puritanism, and in 
1579 he issued ‘A Mirrhor mete for all 
Mothers, Matrones, and Maidens, intituled 
the Mirrhor of Modestie,’ London, 8vo, n.d. 
(Brit. Mus. and Bodleian). It was licensed 
on 7 April 1579 to Edward White (ARsBnR, 
ii. 851), who dedicated it to Anne, wife of 
Sir Thomas Lodge [q. v.], and mother of 
Thomas Lodge [q. v.] the poet. The pub- 
lisher White has been erroneously credited 
with its authorship. The book was reprinted 
in ‘Tllustrations of Old English Literature,’ 
1866, vol.i., edited by Payne Collier, who 
erroneously described the copy in the British 
Museum as the only one extant. It con- 
tains much curious and amusing information 
about the habits and education of girls of 
the period, and protests against allowing 
them indiscriminate use of the classics. 
Robert Greene (1560 P-1592) [q. v.] in 1584 
issued a book of entirely different character 
under the same title, ‘A Mirrhor of Modestie.’ 

In 1580 Salter published ‘The Contention 
betweene Three Brethren, the Whoremonger, 
the Drunkard, and the Dice-player, to ap- 
prove which of the three is the worst,’ 16mo; 
licensed to Thomas Gosson, 3 Oct. 1580 
(AxBER, ii. 378). A copy of this edition— 
the only one known—was bought by Heber 
in 1834. Hazlitt erroneously says another 
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edition appeared in 1581, 16mo. In 1608 
Henry Gosson issued an edition in quarto, a 
copy of which is in the British Museum. 
The work is a ‘translation of Beroaldus’s 
‘Declamatio Ebriosi, Scortatoris, Aleatoris, 
de vitiositate disceptantium, which first ap- 
eared in 1499, and was translated into 
rench (1556) and into German (1630). 
[Authorities quoted; Ritson’s Bibl. Anglo- 
Poetica; Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Cat. 
Bodleian and Huth Libraries; Collier’s Bibl. 
Account, ii. 812-16; Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 
531; information from Mr, R. E. Graves of the 
British Museum.] Ye ie oe 


SALTER, THOMAS FREDERICK 
(fl. 1814-1826), writer on angling, carried 
on business as a hatter at 47 Charing Cross, 
London. When a child of twelve he con- 
stantly accompanied his father on fishing 
expeditions, and until the age of fifty-two he 
used to fish wherever possible in the vicinity 
of London, remaining at favourite stations 
for weeks together. When, owing to declin- 
ing health, he retired from business, he lived 
for a long time at Clapton Place, and put 
into writing his observations on angling. He 
called himself ‘ gent.’ in the title of his first 
book, ‘The Angler’s Guide, or Complete Lon- 
don Angler in the Thames, Lea, and other 
Waters twenty miles round London’(1814), 
and dedicated it to the Duchess of York. He 
added a weather table, in which he assigns 
meteorological changes to the influence of the 
moon. A ninth edition was published in 
1841. This is still one of the soundest and 
most practical treatises on the art of angling. 
A few copies of the sixth edition were printed 
on large paper with proof impressions of the 
plates. Salter also published : ‘The Angler’s 
Guide Abridged,’ 1816, which passed through 
nine editions, and ‘The Troller’s Guide,’ 1820 
(8rd edit. 1841); this was also appended to 
the fifth edition of the ‘ Angler’s Guide.’ 


[Salter’s books ; Bibliotheca Piscatoria ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 57.] M. G. W. 


SALTER, WILLIAM (1804-1875), 
painter, son of William and Sarah Salter, 
was born at Honiton, Devonshire, and bap- 
tised there on 26 Dec. 1804. He removed 
to London in 1822, and became a pupil of 
James Northcote, R.A. [q. v.], with whom 
he remained until 1827. He then went 
to reside at Florence, where in 1831 he 
exhibited a picture of ‘Socrates before the 
Judges of the Areopagos,’ which was much 
admired, and led to his election as a 
member of the Florence academy. After 
visiting Rome and working for a time at 
Parma, where also he was elected into the 
academy, Salterreturned to England in 1833, 
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Soon afterwards he undertook the work by 
which he is now remembered, and upon 
which he was engaged for six years, ‘The 
Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House.’ This 
picture, containing faithful portraits of the 
Duke of Wellington and all his most dis- 
tinguished companions in arms, eighty-three 
figures in all, was exhibited in 1841 by 
FG. Moon, the publisher, at his gallery in 
Threadneedle street, and excited intense in- 
terest and admiration; a large engraving 
from it by Greatbach, published by Moon 
in 1846, also became very popular. In 1852 
a proposal was made to purchase the picture 
by subscription and present it to the Duke 
of Wellington, but the project was not car- 
ried out, presumably being frustrated by the 
duke’s death; the work is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. William Mackenzie of Fawley 
Court, Henley-on-Thames. Salter painted 
many religious, mythological, and historical 
subjects, exhibiting chiefly at the British 
Institution and with the Society of British 
Artists, of which body he became a member 
in 1846 and later a vice-president. His 
portraits are numerous and of good quality; 
those of the Duke of Wellington, Wilber- 
force, Sir A. Dickson, and others have been 
engraved. In 1838 Salter presented an altar- 
piece of the ‘Descent from the Cross’ to the 
new parish church of his native town. He 
died at Devon Lodge, West eee on 
22 Dec. 1875; at the time of his death he 
was a corresponding member of the council 
of the Parma academy. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Ottley’s Dict. of 
Artists; Atheneum, 1841; Art Union, 1841, p. 
91; Art Journal, 1876; Pycroft’s Art in Devon- 
shire; information from the Rev. H. J. For- 
tescue. | F. M. O’D. 

SALTHOUSE, THOMAS (1630-1691), 
quaker, was born in Lancashire in 1630, 
probably at Dragley Beck, an outlying dis- 
trict in Ulverston parish, about half a mile 
from Swarthmoor Hall. After a scanty 
education, Salthouse was employed as land 
steward by Judge Thomas Fell at Swarth- 
moor Hall (WastFIELD, True Testimony, p. 
43; Wuss, Fells of Swarthmoor, pp. 41, 
146), and was converted to quakerism, with 
the other inmates of the house, on George 
Fox’s first visit therein 1652. His brother Ro- 
bert also became a quaker. Two years later 
he set out with Miles Halhead to visit Corn- 
wall, where many of the sect were in prison. 
On reaching Honiton, they were taken for 
eavaliers and imprisoned a fortnight. Being 
passed on as ‘ vagrants’ (although described 
as ‘men of substance and reputation, who 
travelled on horseback, lodged at the best 
inns, and paid punctually’), they reached 
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Taunton, where the officer in command re- London, 1660, 4to. 5. ‘An Address to both 
leased them. On 16 May 1655 they arrived | Houses of Parliament, the General, and 


in Plymouth, and were re-arrested. Thistime 
the quakers were taken for jesuits, and 
for refusing the oath of abjuration of po- 
pery were sent to Exeter Castle, removed to 
the gaol, and detained more than seven 
months, with muchill-usage, which is detailed 
_ in ‘ The Wounds of an Enemy in the House 
of a Friend’ (1656, 4to). On being released 
Salthouse held meetings in Somerset, and 
was again arrested at Martock on 24 April 
1657. He was sent to Ilchester gaol, brought 
up at Taunton, fined, and condemned to 
remain in prison until the fine was paid 
(A True Testimony of Faithful Witnesses, 
&c., London, 1657, 4to, part by Salthouse). 
The chief charge against him was invariably 
that he was a ‘wandering person who gave 
no account of any visible estate to live on.’ 

Salthouse met George Fox in Devonshire 
in 1663 (Journal, 8th edit. ii. 6). In April 
1665 he was fined for preaching at Kingston, 
Surrey, and, refusing to pay, was imprisoned 
seven weeks in the White Lion prison, 
Southwark. When Charles II’s proclama- 
tion against papists and nonconformists was 
issued in March 1668, Salthouse wrote from 
Somersetto Margaret Fell: ‘Weare preparing 
our minds for prisons in these parts, for though 
papists are named we are like to bear the 
greatest part of the sufferings ....and we are 
resolved to meet, preach, and pray, in public 
and private, in season and out of season, in 
city, town, or country, as if it had never 
been’ (Barctay, Letters of Early Friends, 
p. 245). As he anticipated, he was many 
times in prison, and more than once refused 
his liberty on the terms offered, viz. to re- 
turn to Lancashire and engage not to visit 
the south for three years. For preaching at 
a funeral in Cornwall on 8 Feb. 1681 he was 
fined 202. Subsequently he was three years 
in Launceston gaol for refusing the oath of 
allegiance. He died on 29 Jan. 1690-1 at St. 
Austell,andwasburied onl Feb. Hemarried, 
on 10 Noy. 1670, Anna Upcott (d. 5 July 
1695), daughter of the puritan rector of St. 
Austell. 

Salthouse wrote: 1. ‘An Epistle to the 
Anabaptists,’ 1657. 2. ‘The Lyne of True 
Judgment,’ &c., London, 1658, 4to; this 
was written with John OCollens in reply to 
Thomas Collier’s answer to the above epistle. 
Collier then attacked him in ‘ The Hypocrisie 
and Falsehood of T. Salthouse discovered’ 
(1659), which Robert Wastfield answered on 
Salthouse’s behalf. 3. ‘A Manifestation of 
Divine Love, written to Friends in the West 
of England, London, 1660, 4to. 4. ‘A 
Candle lighted at a Coal from the Altar,’ 


Officers of the Army,’ 15 May 1660, on the 
ill-treatment experienced by the Friends at 
a meeting in their hired house in Palace Yard, 
Westminster. 6. ‘Toall the Christian Con- 
gregation of the Peculiar People ... of 
Quakers,’ 1662, 4to. 7. ‘ Righteous and Re- 
ligious Reasons’ in ‘A Controversy between 
the Quakers and Bishops,’ London, 1663, 4to. 
8. ‘A Loving Salutation, from the White 
Lion Prison,’ London, 1665, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Brief Discovery of the Cause for which the 
Land mourns’ (with reference to the plague), 
1665, 4to. 

[Besse’s Sufferings, i. 123, 124, 126, 163, 142, 
202, 693; Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 527-9; Boase 
and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornub. p. 619; 
works above mentioned ; Whiting’s Memoirs, pp. 
452-60; Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends, pp. 
25, 26, 31, 34, 36, 146, 227, 245, 251. Registers 
at Devonshire Honse, and Swarthmoor MSS., 
where twenty-nine letters from Salthouse, chiefly 
to Margaret Fell, are preserved, together with 
some papers written by him in gaol.] C. F.S. 


SALTMARSH, JOHN (d. 1647), mysti- 
cal writer, was of an old Yorkshire family, 
and a native of Yorkshire, according to 
Fuller. At the expense of his kinsman, Sir 
Thomas Metham, he was educated at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, graduating M.A. 
(the college records do not begin till 1640). 
In 1636 he published a volume of respectable 
academic verses. Leaving the university, 
he became (about 1639) rector of Hesler- 
ton, Yorkshire, being at this time a zealous 
advocate of episcopacy and conformity. He 
took the ‘etcetera oath’ of 1640. A change 
in his views seems to have been produced 
by his intimacy with Sir John Hotham [q. v.] 
Saltmarsh embraced with ardour the cause 
of church reform, reaching by degrees the 
position of a very sincere, if eccentric, cham- 
pion of complete religious liberty. This 
development of his opinions began towards 
the end of 1640, and advanced by rapid 
stages after 1643. 

In August 1643 he criticised, in a pam- 
phlet dedicated to the Westminster As- 
sembly, some points in ‘A Sermon of Re- 
formation ’ (1642) by Thomas Fuller (1608- 
1661) [q. v.] Saltmarsh thought Fuller 
gave too much weight to the claims of 
antiquity, and was too tender to the papists. 
Fuller defended himself in ‘Truth Main- 
tained’ (1643), Fuller errs in supposing 
that Saltmarsh made no reply; his dedica- 
tory preface to ‘ Dawnings of Light’ (1644) 
is a courteous rejoinder to ‘Truth Main- 
tained.’ That he then dropped the contro- 
versy was due to a false report of Fuller's 
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death. Similarly Fuller, who speaks gene- 
rously of his opponent, but knew him only 
by repute, was misinformed about the date 
of Saltmarsh’s death. 

Saltmarsh appears to have resigned his 
Yorkshire preferment in the autumn of 
1648, owing to scruples about taking tithe ; 
ultimately he handed over to public uses 
all the tithe he had received. The league 
and covenant of 1643 he hailed in a prose 
pamphlet and in verses entitled ‘ A Divine 
Rapture.’ At this time, according to Wood, 
he was preaching in and about Northamp- 
ton. Before January 1645 he was put into 
the sequestered rectory of Brasted, Kent, in 
the room of Thomas Bayly, D.D. [q. v.] For 
two years he poured forth a constant stream 
of pamphlets with fanciful titles, pleading 
for a greater latitude in ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. He found a sympathetic critic 
in John Durie (1596-1680) [q. v.]; a less 
appreciative antagonist in John Ley [q. v.] 
Having ‘no libraries’ at hand, his tracts 
exhibit little of the learning of which he 
was master; but he displays an unusual 
amount both of common-sense and of 
spiritual power. In his ‘Smoke in the 
Temple’ (1646) he argues boldly for un- 
restricted freedom of the press, charged only 
with the condition that all writers shall 
give their names (p. 3). The same treatise 
is remarkable for its assertion of the pro- 
gressive element in divine knowledge. He 
anticipates, almost verbally, a memorable 
passage in the ‘Journal’ of George Fox, 
when he affirms in his ‘Divine Right of 
Presbyterie’ (1646), ‘Surely it is not a 
university, a Cambridge or Oxford, a pulpit 
and black gown or cloak, makes one a true 
minister. The presbyters, who had begun 
to assert the ‘divine right’ of their order, 
were themselves, he observes, made pres- 
byters by bishops. His‘ Groanes for Liberty’ 
(1646) is a clever retort upon the presby- 
terians, being extracts from Smectymnuus 
(1641) applied to existing circumstances. 
On the other hand, he maintained, in his 
‘End of one Controversy’ (1646), that the 
functions of bishops are antichristian. His 
controversial manner is gentle and dignified, 
though the full title-page of his ‘ Perfume’ 
(1646) might give a contrary impression. 
His reply to Thomas Edwards (1599-1647) 
{q. v.] of the ‘Gangreena’ could hardly be 
mended: ‘ You set your name to more than 
you know.’ 

In matter of religious doctrine, as dis- 
tinct from church policy, Saltmarsh ap- 
parently had but a solitary antagonist, 
Thomas Gataker [q. v.], who attacked his 
‘Free Grace’ (1645) as leading to Armi- 
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nianism. His theology was Calvinistic in its 


base, but improved by practical knowledge 
of men. Barclay connects him with the 
‘seekers,’ but he considered that he had gone 
beyond their position. Two of his books 
deservedly retain a high place among 
the productions of spiritual writers, viz. : his 
‘Holy Discoveries ’(1640), and especially 
his ‘Sparkles of Glory’ (1647), fairly well 
known in Pickering’s beautiful reprint. In 
giving his official imprimatur (26 May 1646) 
to ‘Reasons for Vnitie,’ John Bachiler writes, 
‘T conceive thou hast a taste both of the 
sweetnesse and glory of the gospel.’ 

In 1646 Saltmarsh became an army chap- 
lain, attached to the fortunes of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax (afterwards third Lord Fairfax) [q. v.] 
After the surrender of Oxford (20 June) he 
preached in St. Mary’s. Baxter complains 
(Reliquie, 1696, i. 56) that Saltmarsh and 
William Dell [q. v.] had the ear of the 
army. Both of them were spiritual writers 
rather than eminent theologians. Saltmarsh 
never preached on church government while 
he was with the army. It was remarked 
that he ‘sometimes appeared as in a trance.’ 

The dissatisfaction which he had felt 
with the result of experiments in church 
government was increased by his personal 
knowledge of the temper of the army. On 
Saturday, 4 Dec. 1647, rousing himself from 
what he deemed a trance, he left his abode 
at Caystreet, near Great Ilford, Essex, and 
hastened to London. Thence, after twice 
missing his way, he rode on horseback 
(6 Dec.) to headquarters at Windsor. Re- 
taining his hat in Fairfax’s presence, he 
‘prophesied’ that ‘the army had departed 
from God.’ Next day he returned to Ilford 
on 9 Dec. apparently in his usual health. 
He died two days later, and was buried on 
15 Dec. at Wanstead, Essex. His age could 
not have been much more than thirty-five 
years. Fuller ascribes his death to ‘a 
burning feaver;’ nervous exhaustion is a 
truer account. ‘He was one,’ says Fuller, 
‘of a fine and active fancy, no contemptible 
poet, and a good preacher,’ referring to his 
‘profitable printed sermons.’ 

He published: 1. ‘Poemata Sacra, Latine 
et Anglice scripta,’ Cambridge, 1636, 8vo 
(three parts, each with distinct title-page ; 
the Latin verses are chiefly sacred epigrams ; 
the English poems ‘ upon some of the holy 
raptures of David,’ and ‘The Picture of God 
in Man,’ are fair specimens of mystical 
verse). 2. ‘The Practice of Policie in a 
Christian Life,’ 1639, 12mo (contains 135 
brief resolutions of questions of conduct). 
8. ‘Holy Discoveries and Flames, 1640, 
12mo; reprinted, 1811, 12mo. 4. ‘ Ex- 
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aminations. .. of some Dangerous Positions 
delivered... by T. Fuller,’ &c., 1648, 4to 
(12 Aug.) 5, ‘A Solemne Discourse upon 
the Grand Covenant, &c., 1648, 24mo 
(12 Oct.; verses at end); 2nd edit. 1644, 
4to. 6. ‘A Peace but no Pacification,’ 
&c., 1643, 4to (23 Oct.) 7. ‘A Voice from 
Heaven ; or, the Words of a Dying Minister, 
Mr. K[ayes],’ &c., 1644, 4to. 8. ‘ Davvn- 
ings of Light . , . with some Maximes of 
Reformation,’ &c., 1644, &vo (4 Jan. 1645). 
9. ‘A New Quere... whether it be fit... 
to settle any Church Government... 
hastily,’ &c., 1645, 4to (80 Sept.); another 
edition, same year. 10. ‘The Opening of 
Master Prynnes New Book, called a Vindica- 
tion,’ &c., 1645, 4to (22 Oct.; a‘ dmlogue be- 
tween P[resbyterian] and C[ongregational],’ 
with leaning to the latter). 11. ‘Free 
Grace; or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood 
freely to Sinners,’ &c., 1645, 12mo (30 Dec.) ; 
6th ed. 1649, 12mo; 12th ed. 1814, 12mo 
(not to be confounded with ‘The Fountaine 
of Free Grace opened... by the Congrega- 
tion . . . falsely called Anabaptists,’ &c., 
1645, 8vo, which has been ascribed to Salt- 
marsh), 12. ‘The Smoke in the Temple... 
A Designe for Peace and Reconciliation... 
Argument for Liberty of Conscience ... 
Answer to Master Ley,’ &c., 1646, 4to 
(16 Jan.), two parts; another edition same 

ear. 13. ‘Groanes for Liberty,’ &c., 1646, 
4to (10 March). 14. ‘The Divine Right of 
Presbyterie. . . with Reasons for discussing 
this,’ &c., 1646, 4to (7 April). 15. ‘ Per- 
fume against the Sulpherous Stinke of the 
Snuffe of the Light for Smoak, called No- 
vello-Mastix. With a Check to Cerberus 
Diabolus .. . and an Answer to the Anti- 
queries, annexed to the Light against the 
Smoak of the Temple,’ &c., 1646, 4to 
(19 April; in defence of No. 12 against Ley 
and others). 16. ‘A Plea for the Congre- 
gationall Government,’ &c., 1646, 4to(6 May). 
17. ‘An End of one Controversy,’ &c., 1646, 
4to (answer to Ley). 18. ‘ Reasons for 
Vnitie, Peace, and Love. With an Answer 
... to... Gataker...andto... Edwards 
his... Gangreena,’ &c., 1646, 4to (17 June; 
the reply to Gataker has the separate title, 
‘ Shadowes flying away’). 19. ‘Some Drops 
of the Viall, povvred out... when it is 
neither Night or Day,’ &c., 1646, 4to three 
editions same date, consists of reprints of 
Nos. 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, 17, 18, with separate 
title-pages). 20. ‘Sparkles of Glory; or 
some Beams of the Morning Star, &c., 
1647, 12mo (27 May); reprinted 1811, 8vo; 
1847,12mo. 21.‘A Letter from the Army, 
concerning the Peaceable Temper of the 
same,’ &c., 1647, 4to (10 June). Posthu- 
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mous were 22. ‘ Wonderful Predictions ... 
a Message, as from the Lord, to... Sir 
Thomas Fairfax,’ &c., 1648, 4to (contains 
account of his death); reprinted in ‘Thirteen 
Strange Prophecies, &c. [1648], 4to, and 
in ‘ Foureteene Strange Prophecies,’ &c., 
1648, 4to. 23. ‘England’s Friend raised 
from the Grave... three Letters... 
by . . . Saltmarsh,” &c., 1649, 4to 
(81 July ; edited by his widow). He wrote 
a preface to Hatch’s ‘A Word for Peace,’ 
&c., 1646, 16mo; and added an epistle to 
Thomas Collier's ‘The Glory of Christ,’ 
1647, 8vo. The list of his publications is 
sometimes swelled by separately cataloguing 
the subdivisions of his tracts. His name is 
used without explanation on the title-pages 
of two books by Samuel Gorton 1 v.|, viz. 
‘Saltmarsh returned from the Dead,’ &c., 
1655, 4to, and ‘An Antidote,’ &c., 1657, 4to 
(where Saltmarsh is transposed into Smart- 
lash). 

[Saltmarsh’s writings; Edwards’s Gangrena, 
1646, pt. iii.; Mercurius Melancholicus, 18 to 
24 Dec. 1647, p..102; Wood’s Athen Oxon. 
(Bliss), iii. 571 sq.; Fuller's Worthies, 1662, 
p- 212 (Yorkshire); Brook’s Lives of the Puri- 
tans, 1813, iii. 70 sq.; Davids’s Evang. Nonconf. 
in Essex, 1863, p. 255; Barclay’s Inner Life of 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 1876, 
pp. 172, 175; information from the Rev. M. 
Drummond, rector of Wanstead. ] A. Ge 


SALTONSTALL, CHARLES (77.1642), 
sea-captain, was probably son of Sir Samuel 
Saltonstall (d. 1640), and brother of Wye 
Saltonstall [q. v.], who dedicated to him his 
‘ Pictures Loquentes’ in 1631. Charles was 
the author of ‘The Navigator, shewing and 
explaining all the Chiefe Principles and 
Parts both Theorick and Practick that are 
containedin the famousArtof Navigation...’ 
(sm. 4to, 1642). The work is extremely rare, 
and in the British Museum there is only an 
imperfect copy of the third edition (sm. 4to, 
1660?) In the dedication to Thomas, earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, he describes himself 
as a stranger to the land and his kinsfolk, 
many long voyages having banished him from 
the remembrance of both; and in the body 
of the work he speaks incidentally of having 
sailed with the Hollanders, As a treatise 
on navigation, the little book has consider- 
able merit ; it strongly condemns the ‘ plaine 
charts’ then in use; urges the use of the so- 
called Mercator’s charts, the invention of 
which he correctly attributes to Edward 
Wright [q. v.], and discusses at some length 
the principle of greatcircle-sailing. He may 
be identical with the Charles Saltonstall who 
in 1640-1 wrote from Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, condemning the inefficiency of Sir An- 
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thony Thomas in connection with the drain- 
ing of the fens and the works on the north- 
east side of the river Witham (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1640, p. 102, 1 Feb. 1640-1), 
or with the Captain Charles Saltonstall who 
in January 1652 commanded the ship John 
in the state’s service (2b. 6 Jan. 1652). A 
portrait of Saltonstall, engraved by W.Mar- 
shall, is prefixed to the ‘ Art of Navigation.’ 
[References in the text ; Watt; Allibone. ] 
J.K.L, 


SALTONSTALL, Sire RICHARD 
(1521 P-1601), lord mayor of London, second 
son of Gilbert Saltonstall of Halifax, was 
born about 1521. He came to London in 
early life, and became a member of the 
Skinners’ Company, of which he was master 
in 1589, 1593, 1595, and 1599. He was 
elected alderman of Aldgate ward 26 Sept. 
1587 (City Records, Rep. 21, f. 594), and 
removed 28 Feb. 1592 to Tower ward, which 
he represented till his death (2d. Rep. 22, 
f. 355*d). In 1586 he was one of the city 
parliamentary representatives, and became 
sheriff in 1588 and lord mayor in 1597, being 
knighted during his mayoralty, 30 April 1598. 
Saltonstall rose to a position of great afflu- 
ence as a London merchant, and was engaged 
in numerous financial transactions with the 
government, both individually and on be- 
half of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 
of which he was the governor (State Paper's, 
Spanish, 1568-79 p. 592, Dom. 1581-90 p. 
386). In his official capacity he was fre- 
quently abroad at Hamburg, Stade, Emden, 
and other places (7d. passim), and was a 
member of various commissions to settle 
commercial disputes or examine state offen- 
ders. He was collector of customs for the 
port of London, in which office he was 
assisted as deputy by his son Samuel (2, 
Dom. 1598-1601 pp. 188, 507, 1603-10 p. 
345). 

Saltonstall ‘and his children’ were also 
among the adventurers of the East India 
Company in their first voyage, 22 Sept. 1599 
(StavENs, Court Records of the East India 
Company, p. 3). He died on 17 March 1601, 
and was buried in the parish church of 
South Okendon, Essex, where he held the 
manor of Groves and presented to the living 
in 1590. Healso held the manor of Ledsham 
in Yorkshire, and many other country estates, 
By his will, dated 1597, and proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 19 May 
1601 (Goodhall 32), he left one hundred 
pounds for provision of money and bread to 
the poor of the parish of Halifax, and be- 
quests to the city hospitals. The terms of 


(State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 345), and 
by Abigail Baker, alias Saltonstall, a natural 
daughter (P.C.C. Montague 51). An apocry- 
phal print of Saltonstall was published by 
W. Richardson in 1794, 

He married Susan, only daughter of Thomas 
Pointz of North Okendon, and sister of Sir 
Gabriel Pointz. His married life extended 
over fifty years. He had seven sons and nine 
daughters, one of whom, Hester, married Sir 
Thomas Myddelton (1550-1631) [q.v.], lord 
mayor in 1618-1614; three of his sons—viz. 
Samuel, Peter, and Richard—were knighted. 
Through his son Sir Richard, Saltonstall was 
ancestor of the Norths, earls of Guilford. 

[Watson’s History of Halifax, pp. 237, 579; 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, ed. Whitaker, 
1816, p. 236; Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 526 ; 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 362, 601; Mo- 
rant’s Essex, i. 101 ; Wadmore’s History of the 
Skinners’ Company, p. 58; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. xi. 513, 3rd ser. i, 350; Appleton’s 
Cyclop. of Amer. Biogr. vy. 879; authorities 
above cited. ] C. W-x. 


SALTONSTALL, RICHARD (1586- 
1658), colonist, born near Halifax, York- 
shire, in 1586, was the son of Sir Peter 
Saltonstall (knighted in 1605) and nephew 
of Sir Richard Saltonstall [q. v.], lord mayor 
of London in 1597. A justice for the West 
Riding, and lord of the manor of Ledsham, 
near Leeds, he was knighted at Newmarket 
on 23 Noy. 1618. In 1629 he became a 
member of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
and in the same year was appointed an as- 
sistant. He, with his five children, was 
among those who in April 1680 sailed in 
company with John Winthrop in the Ar- 
bella, and landed at Salem on 12 June. In 
June 1632 he was desired by the council to 
make a map of Salem and Massachusetts 
Bay (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1632, p. 153). 

Saltonstall left the colony on 30 March 
1631, and did not again visit America. He 
continued, however, to take an interest in 
the affairs of New England, and more than 
once corresponded with leading men there 
on public matters. In 1631 he, in con- 
junction with Lord Saye and Sele, Lord 
Brooke, and others, obtained from the Karl of 
Warwick a grant of land on the Connecti- 
cut, under which was established the mili- 
tary settlement of Saybrook. In 1648 he was 
appointed a member of the parliamentary 
commission to try the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Hamilton, and Lord Capel for high 
treason. In 165] he wrote to John Cotton 
and John Wilson a letter of remonstrance in 
regard to their persecution of quakers. Salton- 
stall died in 1658. He married Grace, daugh- 


the will were, however, disputed by his sons | ter of Robert Keyes, and there are state- 
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ments, unsupported by extant records, of two 
other marriages. 

A son Richard (d. 1694) matriculated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 14 Dec. 
1627, and was admitted a freeman of Massa- 
chusetts in October 1631. He befriended 
the regicides who escaped to New England 
_ in 1660, and protested against the importa- 
tion of negro slaves. He spent his later 
years in England, and died at Hulme, Lan- 
cashire, on 29 April 1694. His son Na- 
thaniel, born in America in 1639, was chosen 
a councillor under the charter of William 
and Mary, and in 1692 was appointed judge 
of thesupreme court, but resigned rather than 
preside over the witchcraft trials. He died 
on 21 May 1707. 

[Winthrop’s Hist. of New England; Trum- 
bull’s Hist. of Connecticut; Savage’s Genealo- 
gical Register of New England; Memoir of Sir 
R. Saltonstall in Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lection, 3rd ser. iv. 157; Hutchinson’s Hist. of 
Massachusetts, 1764, p. 15; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser, xi, 434, 513, xii. 354; Clutterbuck’s 
Hist. of Hertfordshire, iii. 8362; Miscellanea 
Geneal. et Herald. 3rd ser. i. 248; Appleton’s 
Cyclop. of American Biography.] J. A. D. 


SALTONSTALL, WYE (jf. 1630- 
1640), translator and poet, was the son of 
Sir Samuel Saltonstall, and grandson of Sir 
Richard Saltonstall (1521 ?-1601) [q. v.], 
lord mayor of London in 1597. Richard 
Saltonstall (1586-1658) [q. v.] was first 
cousin to Sir Samuel, and Charles Saltonstall 
[a y.] was apparently Wye’s brother. The 

ather, who must be distinguished from his 

uncle, Samuel Saltonstall (son of Gilbert) 
was a prominent man in the city of London, 
but subsequently, for some unknown cause, 
was imprisoned for thirteen years ; he was re- 
leased by the efforts of Sir Thomas Myddelton 
(1550-1631) [q. v.], who had married his 
sister Hester. He died on 30 June 1640 
(Harl. MS. 509 ; Familie Min. Gentiwm, pp. 
639-40; Genealogist, new ser. ii. 49 ; Miscel. 
Gen. et Heraldica, 3rd ser. i. 248; Visit. of 
Essex, pp. 96, 269; CLutrerBuck, Hertford- 
shire, iii. 862; Massachusetts Hist. Coll. 3rd 
ser. iv. 157). 

Wye entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as a 
commoner in Easter term 1619, but did not 
graduate; subsequently he is said to have 
studied law at Gray’s Inn, but his name does 
not appear in the register. About 1625 he 
returned to Oxford ‘ purposely for the benefit 
of the public library and conversation with 
learned men’( Woop). He also acted as tutor 
in Latin and French, but latterly fell into a 
state of misery and apparently poverty. He 
was alive in 1640, and Wood attributes to 
him ‘Somnia Allegorica,’ by W. Salton (2nd 


ed. 1661), no copy of which can be traced. 
Still more doubtful is Wood's assignment to 
him of the ‘Poems of Ben Johnson (sic), 
Junior, 1672, The author, ‘W. S. gent., 
seems to have been more highly patronised 
than Saltonstall ever was, and Saltonstall 
was probably dead before 1672. 

Saltonstall’s works are: 1. ‘ Pictures 
Loquentes; or Pictures drawne forth in 
Characters, with a Poem of a Maid,’ 1631, 
12mo, dedicated ddeAPé suo C.S.’ (probably 
Charles Saltonstall); another edition ap- 
peared in 1635. The ‘Characters,’ and 
especially that ‘ofa scholar at the uni- 
versity,’ are amusing, though at times coarse, 
satires, The ‘Poem of a Maid’ is, accord- 
ing to Corser (Collect. Anglo-Poet. v. 92), 
the best extant imitation of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘ Wife.’ Some stanzas are 
reprinted in Brydges’s ‘ Censura Literaria,’ 
v. 372-8. 2. ‘Qvid’s Tristia in English 
Verse’ (rhymed couplets), 1633, 8vo; dedi- 
cated to Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.]; other 
editions appeared in 1637 and 1681. 3. ‘Clavis 
ad Portam; or a Key fitted to open the Gate 
of Tongues’ (ie. an index to Anchoran’s 
translation of Komensky’s ‘Porta Lin- 
guarum ”), Oxford, 1634, 12mo; also reprinted 
8vo, 1640. 4. ‘ Historia Mundi; or Mercator’s 
Atlas... written by Judocus Hondy(Jodocus 
Hondius, q. v.] in Latin, and englished by 
W.S.,’ 1635, fol. No copy of this is in the 
British Museum Library, but there are two 
in Queen’s College Library, and a third (im- 
perfect)in the Bodleian. Bliss also possessed 
one, and noted that there was ‘a very fine 
impression of the portrait of Capt. J. Smith 
on the map of New England at p. 930. 
5. ‘ Ovid’s Heroicall Epistles, englished by 
W.S.,’ 2nd edit. 1636, 8vo (Bodleian Libr.) ; 
subsequent editions were 1639, 1663, 1671, 
and 1695. 6. ‘ Eusebius his Life of Constan- 
tine the Great, in Foure Books,’ 1637, fol.; 
dedicated to Sir John Lambe, knt. and bound 
up with Meredith Hanmer’s translation of 
Eusebius’s‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ 7.‘Ovid’s 
Epistole de Ponto, translated in Verse,’ 1639, 
8vo ; 2nded. 1640. 8. ‘Funerall Elegies in 
English, Latin, and Greek, upon the Death 
of his Father, Sir Samuel Saltonstall, knt., 
who deceased 80 June a.p. 1640,’ extant 2a 
Harl. MS. 509. It is dedicated to Salton- 
stall’s cousin, Sir Thomas Myddelton (1586- 
1666) [q. v.], the parliamentary general. At 
the end are eulogistic verses to the author by 
his friend Robert Codrington [q. v.]; it is 
partly reprinted in Wood’s ‘Athens,’ ii. 
677-80. 

[Authorities quoted ; Works in Brit, Mus, 
Libr. ; Wood’s Athens, ii. 876-80; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
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pp. 531-2, and Collections, Ist ser. p. 371, 2nd 
ser. pp. 892, 538, 4th ser. p. 91; Madan’s Early 
Oxford Press, pp. 180-1; Earle’s Microcos- 
mography, ed. Bliss, p. 289; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. xi. 409, 434, 513, xii. 372, 3rd ser. i. 
850, 418, xi. 68; information kindly supplied by 
the Rev. J. R. Magrath, provost of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford.] Agrees 


SALTOUN, sixteenth Lorp. [See FRASER, 
ALEXANDER GEORGE, 1785-1853. ] 


SALTREY, HENRY or (7. 1150), Cis- 
tercian. [See Hunry. } 


SALTWOOD, ROBERT (7. 1540), monk 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, paid for the 
printing of Hugh of Caumpeden’s translation 
of the French history of King Boccus and 
Sydracke, by Thomas Godfray in London, 
about 1580 (cf. Ams, ed. Herbert, p. 319; 
ed. Dibdin, ui. 65). Saltwood wrote ‘A 
comparyson betwene ilij byrdes, the lark, the 
nyghtyngale, the thrushe, and the cucko, for 
theyr syngynge, who should be chantoure of 
the quere,’ in seven-line stanzas, printed at 
Canterbury by John Mychel about 1550. 
Only one copy is known to be extant (cf. 
Amegs, ed. Herbert, p. 1815; Hazuirr, Hand- 
book, p. 532). Saltwood was keeper of the 
chapel of the Virgin Mary at Canterbury 
when on 4 Dec. 1539 he signed the surrender. 
His name is not in the list of pensioners 
(Hasrep, Kent, iv. 658). 


[Authorities cited.] M. B. 


SALUSBURY. (See Sarispury.] 


SALVEYN, Sir GERARD (d. 1820), 
judge, was son of Robert Salveyn of North 
Driffield, Yorkshire, by Sibilla, daughter of 
Robert Beeston of Wilberfoss. The family 
claimed descent from Joce le Flemangh, who 
came over with the Conqueror and settled 
at Cukeney, Nottinghamshire, and whose 
grandson Ralph obtained the surname Le 
Silvan from his manor of Woodhouse. In 
March 1295 Salveyn was enfeoffed of Croham 
and Sledmere by his cousin Gerard Salveyn, 
who died in 1296 (Surrzzs, Hist. Durham, 
iv.117; Ropurts, Calendarium Genealogicum, 
ii. 517). On 26 Dec. 1298 he was a com- 
missioner ‘de Walliis et fossatis’ on the 
Ouse, and on 24 Oct. 1301 an assessor of 
the fifteenth for Yorkshire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Edward I, iii. 459, 611). In 1303 he was 
employed on a mission to France, and on 
23 Nov. 1804 was one of the justices of 
trailbaston in Yorkshire. He was a knight of 
the shire for the county of York in 1304 and 
1307. Early in the reign of Edward II he was 
appointed escheator north of the Trent, and 
held the office till 10 Dec. 1809, and after- 
wards was sheriff of Yorkshire from 1311 to 


1314. In July 1311 he was a justice for the 
trial of forestallers in Yorkshire, and in No- 
vember of that year was employed beyond 
seas in the royal service (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Edward II, i. 334, 361, 404). He was one 
of the royal bailiffs whom the ordainers re- 
moved from office in 1811 (Chron. Edw. I 
and Edw. II, i. 200, ii. 40). In August 
1312, as sheriff, he was directed to hold York 
against Henry de Percy (Cal. Close Rolls, 
Edward II, i. 477). He was removed from 
his office as sheriff before 31 Oct. 1314 (2d. 
ii. 123). Complaints had been made in the 
parliament of 1314 concerning his oppres- 
sions as sheriff and escheator, and a com- 
mission was appointed for his trial (Rod/s of 
Parliament, i. 316, 325). As a consequence 
he was imprisoned in York Castle, but was 
released on bailin June 1315, and in October 
1316, by ceding the manor of Sandhall, York- 
shire, to the king, obtained pardon (Cal. 
Close Rolls, Edw. II, ii. 183, 483; Surrpzs, 
Hist. Durham, iv. 121). On 5 March 1316 
he was returned as lord of Okingham, North 
Driffield, and other lordships in Yorkshire, 
He had pardon as an adherent of Thomas of 
Lancaster in November 1318. He died 
before 3 May 1320. By his wife Margery 
he had two sons, John and Gerard, and a 
daughter Joan, who married Sir Thomas 
Mauleverer. John Salveyn died in his 
father’s lifetime, leaving by his wife Mar- 
garet Ross a son Gerard, born in 1308, who 
was his grandfather's heir; this young 
Gerard Salveyn was ancestor of the family 
of Salvin of Croxdale, Durham (2d. iv. 117- 
120; Cal. Close Rolls, Edward II, iii. 201, 
659). Gerard, son of Gerard Salveyn, fought 
for Thomas of Lancaster at Boroughbridge 
in 1822 (76. ili. 596). 

[Calendars of Close and Patent Rolls Ed- 
ward II; Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, iv 
1394 ; Foss’s Judges of England ; Foster’s York 
shire Pedigrees; other authorities ee 


SALVIN, ANTHONY (1799-1881), 
architect, born at Worthing on 17 Oct. 1799, 
was son of Lieut.-general Anthony Salvin of 
Sunderland Bridge, Durham, a scion of the 
ancient family that has held Croxdale manor 
in uninterrupted possession since 1474 [see 
SaLvEYN, Sir GERARD]. The name is written 
Salveyn and Salvein in the Durham visita- 
tion pedigrees of 1575 and 1666. Having 
completed his education in Durham school, 
he chose architecture as a profession, and 
entered the office of John Nash (1752-1835) 
[q. v.] He commenced practice in the me- 
tropolis, which he carried on for about sixty 
years in Somerset Street, Savile Row, and 
Argyle Street successively. He was gradu- 
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ally recognised as the greatest authority 
on medizval military architecture, and a 
large number of ancient fortresses or castles 
passed through his hands, either for restora- 
tions or additions. Of these, the most im- 
portant were the Tower of London, where 
he was engaged upon the Beauchamp Tower, 
the White Tower, St. Thomas’s Tower, the 
Saltery, and Traitor’s Gate ; Windsor Castle, 
where, under the auspices of the prince con- 
sort, he was entrusted with restoring the Cur- 
few Tower, the Hundred steps, the Embank- 


ment, Henry VII's library, and the canons’ | 


residences; the castles of Carisbrook, Car- 
naryon, Bangor, Newark-upon-Trent, and 
Durham; and those at. Warwick, Naworth, 
Warkworth, and Alnwick, which last was 
in his hands for several years. As early as 
1829 he was commissioned to restore the 
great hall in Brancepeth Castle ; and Rock- 
ingham, Greystoke, Dunster, Petworth, and 
West Cowes castles were among other 
similar structures placed in his care. 

His practice, however, was not confined 
to this branch of architecture. Many resi- 
dential halls and manor-houses in different 
parts of the country received from him re- 
storation and improvements, notably those 
at Muncaster, Patterdale, Thoresby, Har- 
laxton, Encombe, Marbury, Parham, Cowsby, 
Warden, Flixton, Kelham, Congham, Cross- 
rigge, Foresby, Whitehall in Cumberland, 
and Somerford. He also built many new 
country seats. In 1828 Mamhead was de- 
signed by him for Sir R. Newman, and Morby 
Hall was commenced ; the latter cost 40,0007. 
In 1880 he was employed on Methley Hall 
by the Earl of Mexborough; in 1835 he de- 
signed Barwarton House; and Keele Hall, 
Staffordshire, was another of his important 
works. 

He built a new castle at Peckforton, in 
the strictest. Plantagenet manner; and, as 
in the rebuilding of the great keep of Aln- 
wick Castle, the question whether the 
accommodation of the middle ages was 
appropriate for a residence in the reign of 
Victoria was widely discussed ; but Salvin’s 
masterly skill and minute archeological 
knowledge were never disputed. i 

New churches were built from his designs 
at Runcorn, Doncaster, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Alnwick, Acklington, South Charlton, and 
three in Tynemouth; and his restorations 
of ancient churches include St. Michael’s, 
Alnwick, Headley, Betshanger, Northaller- 
ton, Patterdale, Lower Peeover, Rock, and 
Arley Hall chapel. He built schools at 
Portsmouth, Finchley, Danesfield, and 
Bangor; parsonages at Keswick, Denton, 
and Seaton Carew; the County Hotel, Car- 
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lisle; White Swan, Alnwick; Gurney’s 
Bank, Norwich; and clubhouses at Queens- 
town and West Cowes. He directed the 
necessary precautions to be taken to prevent 
further dilapidations to the priory buildings 
at Lanercost and Holy Island. In addition 
to the great works at, Alnwick Castle, he was 
commissioned by Algernon Percy, fourth duke 
of Northumberland, to make many improye- 
ments on his estate,including lodges, bridges, 
and cottages. He also designed the monu- 
ment placed to the memory of Grace Darling 
in Bamborough churchyard. 

Salvin was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1836. In 
1839 he was chosen a vice-president, and in 
1868 the gold medal of the Institute was 
conferred upon him. He was a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries from 1824 till 
his death. Between 1823 and 1836 he ex- 
hibited eight architectural subjects in the 
Royal Academy. In 1831 he illustrated a 
work on Catterick Church by James Raine 
[q. v.] He competed unsuccessfully for the 
new houses of parliament commission with 
a set of designs of Tudor character, and for 
the Fitzwilliam museum at Cambridge. 

Salvin resided for many years at Finchley 
and subsequently in Hanover Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park. . In 1864 he took up his resi- 
dence at Hawksfold, Fernhurst, near Hasle- 
mere. Inthe last year of his life he interested 
himself in the restoration and enlargement 
of the church at Fernhurst. He died at 
Hawksfold on 17 Dec. 1881, and was buried 
at Fernhurst. A stained-glass window was 
placed to his memory and that of his wife in 
Fernhurst church. 

He married his cousin Anne, sister of 
William Andrews Nesfield [q. yv.], on 
26 July 1826. .They had two sons and two 
daughters. The elder son, Anthony, who 
was also an architect, predeceased his father 
in the year of his own death. Mrs, Salvin 
died on 5 Noy. 1860. 

[Sessional papers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 1863; Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture, vol. vii. p. 9; Graves’s Dictionary of 
Artists, p.205; Hutchinson’s History of Durham, 
ii. 419; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Building News 
xli. 818 and 8938; Builder, 31 Dec. 1881, 
p. 809; Durham visitations, 1575, 1615, and 
1616, ed. J. Foster, 1887.] S. W-n. 


SALWEY, RICHARD (1615-1685), par- 
liamentarian, was the fourth son of Hum- 
phrey Salwey, member for Worcester in the 
Long parliament. Humpurey SALWEY 
(1575 P-1652), born about 1575, matriculated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, 8 Nov. 1590, 
and was admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1591 (FosrEr, Alumni Oxon. i. 1805). In the 
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civil war he took the side of the parliament, 
and on its behalf endeavoured to prevent the 
execution of the king’s commission of array 
in Worcestershire (WEBB, Civil War in Here- 
fordshire, i. 195; Report on the Duke of 
Portiand’s MSS. i. 53, 63). On 5 Aug. 
1644 parliament appointed him king’s re- 
membrancer in the court of exchequer (Lords’ 
Journals, vi. 661), and on 12 June 1643 a 
member of the Westminster assembly of 
divines (HusBAND, Ordinances, 1646, p. 208). 
In 1645 he was one of four commissioners 
sent to represent the parliament in the Scot- 
tish army in England (Portland MSS. i. 244, 
248, 263, 265). In January 1649 Salwey 
was appointed one of the king’s judges, but 
refused to sit. He died in December 1652, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
20 Dec. At the Restoration his body was 
exhumed and removed by order of 9 Sept. 
1661 (CHEstER, Westminster Registers, pp. 
146, 522). 

Richard Salwey, born in 1615, was appren- 
ticed to a London tradesman. In Septem- 
ber 1641 he obtained a license to marry Anne, 
daughter of Richard Waring, in which he 
is described as citizen and grocer of St. Leo- 
nards, Eastcheap (CuEsTER, London Mar- 
riage Licenses,1180). Heis said to have been 
the spokesman of the apprentices in some of 
their tumultuous petitions to the Long par- 
liament (Mystery of the Good Old Cause, ed. 
1863, p. 140). In October 1645 Salwey was 
elected to the Long parliament for Appleby, 
with Ireton as his colleague (Return of 
Names of Members of Parliament, p. 495). 
He is mentioned as taking part in the siege 
of Worcester in June 1646 (Huex Pursrs, 
Last Report, 1646, p. 4). In October 1646 
parliament appointed him one of the five 
commissioners sent to Ireland to negotiate 
with Ormonde for the reception of parlia- 
mentary garrisons in Dublin, and other 
strongholds—a mission which, after three 
months’ futile negotiations, ended in failure 
(RusHWoRTH, vi. 418-44; Carte, Ormonde, 
ili. 279). Salwey was a member of the third 
and the fourth councils of state elected during 
the Commonwealth. He wasalso appointed 
on 28 Oct. 1651 one of the eight commis- 
sioners sent to Scotland to prepare the way 
for its union with England, and on 10 Dec. 
1652 one of the commissioners for the regu- 
lation of the navy (Commons’ Journals, vii. 
30, 222, 228). 

On 13 Sept. 1650 he had been selected 
as one of the commissioners for the civil 
government of Ireland, but on 20 Nov. 
his resignation was accepted (2b. vi.; Lup- 
Low, Memoirs, ed. 1894, pp. 249-50). Ac- 
cording to Ludlow, Salwey opposed the dis- 
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solution of the Long parliament when it was 
first debated by the officers, and again ex- 
pressed his disapproval after Cromwell had 
dissolved it (2d. pp. 337, 358). But he re- 
mained on friendly terms with Cromwell, and 
in August 1653 was offered the post of am- 
bassador to Sweden, which he declined ‘ on 
account of his unfitness through want of 
freedom of spirit and bodily health’ (Hist, - 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt.iv.p.410). He like- 
wise refused in June 1657 the invitation of 
thelord mayor and corporation of London to 
go to Ulster to settle the city estates (2d. 
p. 411). Nevertheless, on 14 Aug, 1654, he 
was appointed English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and some of his letters to the 
Levant Company on his mission are among 
the state papers (2b. p. 410; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1655 p. 66, 1654 pp. 340, 364, 
371; Poems by Thomas Salwey, 1882, pp. 
123-30). 

On the fall of the house of Cromwell in 
April 1659, Salwey came once more to the 
front. He took part in the negotiations 
between the army and the members of the 
Rump, which led to the re-establishment of 
the Long parliament, and was appointed a 
member of the committee of safety, 7 May 
1659, and of the council of state (14 May 
1659). He also became once more one of 
the committee which managed the navy 
(Luptow, ii. 74-85, passim), When the 
army turned out the Long parliament again, 
Salwey was nominated one of the committee 
of safety erected by them, but refused to sit 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. pt. iv. p. 471). 
Nevertheless he complied with them much 
too far for his reputation among parliamen- 
tary republicans, as he consented to take 
part in their discussions about the future 
constitution, and continued to act as navy 
commissioner. Fear lest the officers should 
attempt, if left to their own devices, to restore 
Richard Cromwell seems to have been one 
of his motives (LuptLow, ii. 181, 149, 164, 
173). He consented to act as one of the 
mediators between the army and the fleet 
(18 Dec. 1659), when the latter declared for 
the restoration of the parliament (Memorials 
of Sir W. Penn, ii. 186). The restored Long 
parliament consequently regarded him as 
a traitor, and on 17 Jan. 1660 ordered him 
to be sent to the Tower; but, on the plea 
of ill-health, he was on 21 Jan. allowed to 
retire to the country instead (LupLow, ii. 
201, 211; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. iv. 
411). 

ry the Restoration he escaped unpunished, 
though Prynne made an effort to have him 
excluded from the act of indemnity (Old 
Parliamentary History, xxii. 352), In 
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July 1662 Lord Newport arrested Salwey in 
Shropshire on suspicion, but Clarendon 
ordered his release (11 Aug.) as there was 
no information against him, and _ several 
persons of unquestionable integrity had 
given bail for him (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1661-2, p. 457). On 2 Nov. 1663 Salwey 
was again committed to the Tower in con- 
nection with what was known as the Farn- 
ley Wood plot, but released on 4 Feb. 1664 
(2, 1663-4, pp. 825, 355, 362, 466 ; Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. 1885, ii. 311). 
In 1678 Charles II ordered Salwey to absent 
himself beyond sea for some time, and he 
was again under suspicion at the time of 
Monmouth’s rising. He died about the end 
of 1685, distracted by commercial losses 
(Poems by Thomas Salwey, pp. 147, 148; 
Srineur, Correspondence of Henry, Earl of 
Clarendon, i. 303). Mr. Alfred Salwey pos- 
sesses a portrait of Salwey, of which a photo- 
graph is given in the memoir of the Rev. 
Thomas Salwey. 

{Lives of Humphrey and Richard Salwey, 
both very erroneous, are given. in Noble’s Lives 
of the Regicides, ii. 156-63. A pedigree is 
in Burke's Commoners. An account of the 
family papers in the possession of Mr. Alfred 
Salwey is given in the 10th Rep. of the His- 
torical MSS.. Commission, pt. iv. Some are 
printed at length in Poems by Thomas Salwey, 
B.D., with a memoir of the author and a selec- 
tion from old family letters, privately printed, 
1882.] C. HE. 

SAMBLE, RICHARD (1644-1680), 
quaker, was baptised at Penhale in the 
parish of St. Enoder, Cornwall, on 24 July 
1644, Joining the quakers in 1666, he soon 
became a minister, and travelled about Eng- 
land and Wales. At the end of six years he 
returned home to work at his trade of tailor- 
ing. He was fined 20/. for preaching at 
Plymouth on 5 April 1677, and in April of 
the following year 40/., both under the Con- 
venticle Act. He was also heavily mulcted 
for absence from church. He died on 15 May 
1680 at Clampet, near Moreton, Devonshire. 
He was buried at Kingsbridge on the i8th. 
By his wife, Jane Voyte of Creede, Corn- 
wall, whom he married on 15 Nov. 1668, 
Samble had issue. 

He wrote: 1. ‘A Testimony unto the 
Truth, to the Inhabitants of St. Enoder, 
1676, 4to. 2. ‘Testimony to the Plainness 
and Simplicity of the Truth,’ 1679, 4to. 
8. ‘A Testimony concerning Christopher 


Bacon’ (the preacher who had_ converted | j 


him), n.d., 4to. 4, ‘A Handful after the 
Harvest Man,’ London, 1684, 4to; pub- 
lished posthumously, and containing testi- 
monies of Samble by Thomas Salthouse 
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[q. v.], Jane Samble, wife of the author, 
and others, 


[Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Cornub. 
p- 620; Besse’s Sufferings, i. 122, 161; Smith’s 
Catalogue, ii. 580; Life of Samble in Evyans’s 
Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, vol. xii. ; Regi- 
sters, Devonshire House.] Ck Ss. 


SAMELSON, ADOLPH (1817-1888), 
ophthalmic surgeon, born of Jewish parents 
at Berlin on 6 Sept. 1817, was educated at 
the Berlin Gymnasium, the Winterhaus, and 
the Berlin Friedrich- Wilhelm Gymnasium, 
and finally at the university of Berlin, where 
he graduated M.D. in 1840. In the following 
year he began to practise at Zehdenick in 
Brandenburg, where he played some part in 
politics as a staunch liberal, and became a 
member of the town council and the elec- 
toral colleges for the Prussian national as- 
sembly and the German reichstag. He was 
instrumental in the foundation of a friendly 
burial society and a co-operative loan society, 
and was an active contributor to ‘ Die Neue 
Zeit,’ a local liberal newspaper which was 
started in 1849. For an article on the 
Dresden insurrection and the mode in which 
it was suppressed by the Prussian soldiers he 
was imprisoned for six months and deprived 
of his civil rights. After his release he re- 
sumed his professional duties at Zehdenick, 
but they were terminated by the withdrawal 
of his license to practise medicine. He after- 
wards went to Berlin, took up the study of 
diseases of the eye, and became the pupil and 
friend of Dr. von Graefe. The authorities 
eventually forced him to leave the country, 
and he went to Paris, with the intention of 
entering the medical service of the French 
army in the Crimea. He, however, fell ill 
during a cholera epidemic, and spent some 
time in Holland and Belgium. But he was 
prevented by official difficulties from follow- 
ing his profession there. 

In the summer of 1856 he came to Eng- 
land, and devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of the diseases of the eye. He took up his 
residence in Manchester in 1857, and from 
that time displayed the keenest interest in its 
social, sanitary, and educational progress, In 
1859 the Prussian authorities restored his 
social status and his license to practise. His 
zealous public spirit and high character 
gained him many warm friends in Manches- 
ter, where he was one of the physicians of 
the Eye Hospital from 1862 to 1876, and 
joined in the management and support of 
the Schiller-Anstalt, the Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the Dramatic Reform Association (of 
which he was the treasurer and moving 
spirit), the Art Museum, the Provident So- 
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ciety, and other organisations. He was also 
a member of the Manchester Literary Club, 
and a frequent speaker at its meetings, where 
his knowledge of classical and modern 
literature and his critical acumen in dis- 
cussion were much appreciated. In 1865 
he went to Berlin to be treated by von Graefe 
for an affection of the eye called ‘ granular 
lid,’ and afterwards published his ‘ Remini- 
scences of a Four Months’ Stay’ with that 
oculist, in which he gave to the English 
public the first account of his method of 
linear extraction of cataract. Samelson in 
1867 translated von Graefe’s essay on ‘The 
Study of Ophthalmology,’ and between 1860 
and 1880 contributed many papers on oph- 
thalmic science to various journals and so- 
cieties. 

His last years were attended by persistent 
insomnia, and he sought relief at Bourne- 
mouth, and then at Cannes, where he died 
on 12 Jan. 1888. He was buried at the 
protestant cemetery. By his will he left the 
bulk of his property, value about 4,900/., to 
charitable and educational institutions. 

Besides professional papers he wrote: 
1. ‘The Altar at Pergamus and the Satyr 
from Pergamus: Papers read before the Man- 
chester Literary Club,’ 1881. 2. ‘ Dwellings 
and the Death-rate of Manchester, 1883. 
8. ‘The Education of the Drama’s Patrons,’ 
printed in ‘Social Science Association Trans- 
actions’ (1882) and ‘Journal of Dramatic 
Reform.’ 

{Memoir by W. E. A. Axonin Papers of Man- 
chester Literary Club, 1888, with list of his 
papers; personal knowledge.] Cc. W.S. 


SAMMES, AYLETT (1636 P-1679 ?), an- 
tiquary, grandson of John Sammes, lord of 
the manor of Little Totham, Essex, and son 
of Thomas Sammes by his wife Mary (Jef- 
frey), was born at Kelvedon in Essex about 
1636. His father’s younger brother, Kd- 
ward, married into the Aylett family of 
Rivenhall. In 1648 he entered Felsted school 
under John Glascock, a fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and a teacher of repute 
throughout Hast Anglia. On 3 July 1655 
he wasadmitted a fellow-commoner of Christ’s 
College; he graduated B.A. in 1657, was ad- 
mitted of the Inner Temple on 28 Oct. in 
the same year, and proceeded M.A., probably 
at Cambridge about 1659, though there 
appears to be norecord of the fact. He was 
incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 10 July 1677. 
He had in the previous year issued his elabo- 
rate ‘Britannia Antiqua Illustrata, or the 
Antiquities of Ancient Britain derived from 
the Pheenicians’ (London, 1676, folio, vol. i., 
no more published). The volume was licensed 
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by L’Estrange in March 1675, and dedicated 
to Heneage Finch. The work, which ex- 
tends to nearly 600 folio pages, brings down 
the narrative to the conversion of Kent. It 
deals fully with the Roman period, but its 
main thesis of the Phoenician derivation is 
perverse, and, apart from its reproductions 
of ancient documents, such as the ‘ Laws 
of King Ina,’ it has little intrinsic value. 
Bishop Nicolson accused the author of pla- 
giarism from Bochartus, and Wood gives cur- 
rency to arumour that the work was really 
written byan uncle of Sammes. These asper- 
sions are rebutted by Myles Davies in his 
‘ Athenx Britannice’ (i. 135), and Sammes’s 
erudition was praised by Dr. Henry Olden- 
burg [q. v.], the secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety (cf. Phil. Trans. No. 124, p. 596). 
Sammes died before the completion of any 
further portion of his work, probably in 1679. 
Besides the ‘Britannia Antiqua,’ he is 
credited by Lowndes with ‘ Long Livers: a 
curious history of such persons of both sexes 
who have lived several ages and grown 
young again,’ London, 1722, 8vo. 

[Notes from Christ’s College Registers kindly 
supplied by Dr. Peile; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 
363; Morant’s Essex, 1768, i. 386; Nichelson’s 
Engl. Hist. Libr. 1776, pp. 21, 32; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Manual (Bohn) ; Allibone’s Dict. of English 
Lit. ii. 1920; Brit. Mus. Cat.] TS. 


SAMPSON. [See also Samson.] 


SAMPSON, HENRY (1629?-1700),non- 
conformist minister and doctor of medicine, 
eldest son of William Sampson (1590?-1636 ?) 
(q. v.], was born at South Leverton, Notting- 
hamshire, about 1629. His mother, Helen, 
daughter of Gregory Vicars, married, in 16387, 
as her second husband, Obadiah Grew [q. v. | 
Sampson was educated at Atherstone gram- 
mar school, under his stepfather, and at 
King Henry VIII’s school, Coventry, under 
Phinehas White. In 1646 he entered at Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, his tutor being Wil- 
liam Moses [q. v.] He graduated B.A. in 1650, 
was elected fellow in the same year, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1653. He paid special 
attention to the study of Hebrew and New 
Testament Greek,and collected a library rich 
in critical editions of the scriptures. In 1650 
he was presented by his college to the rich 
rectory of Framlingham, Suffolk, vacated by 
the sequestration of Richard Goultie for re- 
fusing the ‘engagement.’ He was never or- 
dained, but acquired considerable repute as 
a preacher, both at Framlingham and Coven- 
try. At Framlingham, where he had no 
literary neighbours, he added antiquarian to 
his theological interests.-At the Restoration 
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Goultie was replaced in the rectory, but 
Sampson continued for some time to preach 
privately at Framlingham, and founded an 
independent congregation, which still exists 
(now unitarian). 

Turning to medicine, he studied at Padua 
and at Leyden, where he graduated M.D. on 
12 July 1668. He practised in London, and 
was admitted an honorary fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 80 Sept. 1680. He re- 
tained his nonconformity, attending the 
ministry of Lazarus Seaman {q. v.], and later 
of John Howe. He died on 23 July 1700, 
and was buried in August at Clayworth, 
Nottinghamshire, of which parish his brother, 
William Sampson, was rector. He wastwice 
married, but had no issue. His first wife, 
Elinor, died on 24 Noy. 1689. His second 
wife, Anna, survived him, 

He published ‘Disputatio . . . de celebri 
indicationum fundamento, Contraria con- 
trariis curari,’ &c., Leyden, 1668, 8vo, and 
contributed papers on morbid anatomy to 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 1674, 1678, 
1681, 1695. His account (1663) of Fram- 
lingham Castle is printed in Hearne’s editions 
of Leland’s ‘Collectanea.’ He edited ‘Me- 
thodus Divine Gratie,’ &c., 1657, 12mo, by 
Thomas Parker (1595-1677) [gq. v.] Samp- 
son’s papers, including ‘a particular list of 
the ejected ineach county,’ gave considerable 
help’ to Calamy in the preparation of his 
‘Account’ (1713) of the silenced ministers 
of 1662. None of his manuscripts are now 
known to exist, but the British Museum has 
a volume (Addit. MS. 4460) of Thoresby’s 
transcripts from Sampson’s ‘ Day-books.’ 
Some extracts are printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1851, and in the ‘ Chris- 
tian Reformer,’ 1862, pp. 235 sq. 

[Funeral Sermon, 1700, by Howe, with ac- 
count of Sampson by his half-brother, Nehemiah 
Grew; Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. xxiii, 83 sq.; 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 118 ; memoir in 
Gent. Mag. 1851, i. 881 sq.; Munk’s Coll. of 
Phys..1861, i. 8384; Christian Reformer, March 
1862, pp. 154 sq. ; Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1877, p. 537 ; Heywood’s Register 
(Turner), 1881, p. 102; Thoresby’s Diary and 
Corresp. ; Garth’s Works, 1775, p.11.] A. G. 


SAMPSON, HENRY (1841-1891), 
newspaper proprietor and editor, the son of 
a journalist, was born at Lincoln in 1841. 
At the age of twelve he entered a printing 
office in London, and became successively a 
compositor and proof-reader. From youth 
he was devoted to sport, and excelled as a 
boxer, runner, and sculler until he was 
twenty-three, when he was disabled by an 
accident to his left foot. In 1866 he was 
engaged by Samuel Orchart Beeton to con- 
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tribute sporting leaders to the ‘ Glow-worm’ 
and the ‘ Weekly Dispatch.’ Afterwards he 
joined the staff of the ‘ Illustrated Sporting 
News and Theatrical Review,’ and early in 
1869 was appointed editor of that journal. 
On its collapse on 19 March 1870 he became 
the first editor of the ‘ Latest News’ (No. 1, 
29 Aug. 1869), a penny Sunday paper of 
sixteen pages, which ceased after No. 57 
on, 25 Sept. 1870. In 1870 he was engaged 
as a leader-writer on the ‘ Morning Adver- 
tiser,’ and commenced contributing to ‘ Fun.’ 
During the illness of Thomas Hood the 
younger [q. v.] he acted as sub-editor of 
‘Fun,’ and after the death of Hood, in 1874, 
conducted the paper until February 1878. 
In 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878 he edited 
‘Fun Comic Annual,’ and wrote stories for 
its pages. arly in 1872 he commenced 
sending to the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ under the 
signature of ‘Pendragon,’ letters of general 
criticism on sport. Developing the scheme, 
he, on 19 Aug. 1877, as part proprietor and 
editor, under the same pseudonym of Pen- 
dragon, started a weekly sporting paper, 
‘The Referee.’ . Its success soon enabled 
him to give up his other engagements and 
confine himself exclusively to his own paper 
for the remainder of his life. He died at 
6 Hall Road, St. John’s Wood, London, on 
16 May 1891. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘Dictionary of 
Modern Slang,’ 2nd ed. 1860. 2. ‘A His- 
tory of Advertising,’ with illustrations and 
facsimiles, 1874. 38. ‘Modern Boxing, by 
Pendragon,’ 1878. 

[Sporting Mirror, April 1881, pp. 72-4, with 
portrait; Illustr. London News, 23 May 1891, 
p- 667, with portrait; Entr’acte Annual, 1882, 
p. 22, with portrait; Times, 18 May 1891, 
p. 10.] G. C. B. 

SAMPSON, RICHARD (d. 1554), 
bishop successively of Chichester and of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield, was educated at Clement 
Hostel and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, pro- 
ceeding B.C.L. in 1505. Then he went for 
six years to Paris and Sens, and, returning, 
proceeded D.C.L. in 1518. He entered 
‘Wolsey’s household, became his chaplain, 
and as Wolsey wished for some one to look 
after his interests at Tournay, of which he 
was bishop, he placed Sampson there as his 
chancellor; he was also, it seems, vicar- 
general there and one of the council. The 
position had its difficulties, as the French 
bishop did not surrender his rights. Sampson 
was at Tournay in April 1514. In the July 
following Wolsey complained of his want of 
assiduity, and Sampson excused himself on 
the ground that he wanted time to study 
civil or canon law. In September 1514 he 
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was at Brussels on an embassy to the Lady 
Margaret, and on 8 May following Tunstal, 
More, and others joined him in the commis- 
sion which was to arrange commercial mat- 
ters. Meanwhile, on 20 March 1514-15, he 
had been admitted an advocate. He was 
some time longer at Tournay disputing with 
the officials of the old bishop. He took an 
important part in the negotiations as to the 
peace and as to the custody of Tournay, 
which was finally given up to the French in 
1517, One of the results of his connection 
with that place was that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Erasmus, who held a prebend 
there. 

On 21 Aug. 1515 Sampson wrote to Wol- 
sey begging for preferment. He also sent 
him a piece of tapestry. In 1516 accordingly, 
doubtless by Wolsey’s influence, he was made 
dean of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, dean of 
the Chapel Royal, and king’s chaplain; but 
he remained at Tournay a short time longer, 
and was on 12 Jan. 1516-17 made king’s 
proctor for Tournay. On 3 Feb. following 
he became archdeacon of Cornwall, and on 
23 April 1519 prebendary of Newbold. This 
year he was present at a diet held at Bruges, 
and in October 1519 Wolsey offered to place 
him over his household; he, however, wisely 
declined. In 1521 he was incorporated at 
Oxford, and had to deal with some heretical 
books. In October 1522 he left Plymouth 
with Sir Thomas Boleyn, and reached Bilbao 
after a fight with six Breton pirate ships. 
They proceeded to Valladolid (31 Oct.) on 
an embassy to the emperor. Sampson was 
to remain there some years as resident am- 
bassador, no small testimonial to his merits, 
his companion changing from time to time. 
Sir Richard Jerningham took Boleyn’s place 
in June 1523, and, with Sampson, signed the 
treaty of 2 July 1523 with Spain against 
France. Sampson moved about with the 
court (cf. Letters and Papers of Henry VIII). 
In March 1525 he was at Madrid. In June 
1525 he was at Toledo, Wingfield and Tunstal 
being with him. Curzon came in July. 

Sampson was recalled in October 1525, and 
succeeded by Dr. Edward Lee [q.v.]; but he 
did not reach the English court till early in 
1526. Meanwhile he had not been forgotten. 
He was madedean of Windsor 14 Nov. 1523, 
and 18 June 1526 vicar of Stepney; about 
the same time the prebend of Chiswick in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was given him. On 
28 March 1527 he received a prebend at 
Lincoln, and that he was well thought of by 
Henry is shown by his being ordered by the 
king to reply, on 15 July 1527, to the Hun- 
garian ambassador Laski. On 11 Jan. 1528-9 
he was made archdeacon of Suffolk. He 
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was one of Henry’s chief agents in the di- 
vorce and in the question of the supremacy. 
On 8 Oct. 1529 he was sent with Sir Nicholas 
Carew on an embassy to the emperor. They 
went to Bologna and Rome, and saw pope as 
well asemperor. He was summoned to par- 
liament in 1530 to speak about the divorce 
as a doctor, and he presented the opinions 
of the universities, and signed the petition 
to the pope in its favour. He was made, 
19 March 1532-3, prebendary and, 20 June 
following, dean of Lichfield. In 15383 he 
published a Latin oration (see below) in 
favour of the king’s supremacy, which was 
answered by Pole in his ‘ Pro Ecclesiastice 
Unitatis Defensione.’’ On 31 March 1534 he 
became rector of Hackney, and resigned 
Stepney and his prebend of Chiswick, and 
16 March following was made treasurer of 
Salisbury. On 11 June 1536 he was made 
bishop of Chichester, and having been ap- 
pointed as first coadjutor to Pace at St. 
Paul’s, he was on 20 July allowed to hold 
the deanery there 7 commendam. He acted 
for Henry in the case against Anne Boleyn. 
In the same year he, Cromwell, and the bishop 
of Hereford were named in a commission 
to treat as to the peace of Kurope. In 1537 
he took part in drawing up ‘The Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man.’ The next year he 
was in a commission against anabaptists, 
and took part in the trial of John Lambert 
(d. 1538) [q. v.] His general attitude was, 
however, conservative (cf.SrryPE, Memorials, 
1. i. 499, &c.) He incurred the suspicion of 
Cromwell, and, after Latimer had been con- 
fided to his care in July 1539, he was him- 
self placed in the Tower (April 1540). He 
made a confession and submission and was 
released, but he resigned the deanery of St. 
Paul’s the same year. His general attitude 
was conservative, and he is said to have sup- 
ported the six articles in parliament (StRYPE, 
Cranmer, p. 743). On 19 Feb. 1542-3 he was 
translated to Coventry and Lichfield, and for 
the next few years acted as lord-president of 
Wales. He retained his bishopric under 
Edward VI, and in April 1551 was appointed 
commissioner to treat with Scotland (Zitz. 
Remains Edw. VI, Roxburghe Club, p. 312). 
He did homage to Queen Mary, and died on 
25 Sept. 1554 at Hccleshall, Staffordshire 
He was buried on the north side of the altar 
of the parish church there. 

Sampson was an able civil servant whom 
circumstances compelled to become an eccle- 
siastic. He was faithful to Wolsey and to 
Henry, and very attentive to his civil duties, 
Brewer calls him a time-serving ecclesiastic, 
Of his conduct in his various preferments we 
know little. A choir book of Henry VIII’s 
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time, formerly belonging to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, contains two motets in the 
Mixolydian mode with his name affixed to 
them. They are now in Royal MSS. 11. e. 
xi. Sampson’s chief works were: 1. ‘ Oratio 
que docet hortatur admonet omnes potissi- 
mum Anglos regiz dignitati cum primis ut 
_ obediant,’ &c., London, 4to, 1533. 2. ‘In 
priores quinquaginta psalmos Daviticos fami- 
liaris explanatio,’ London, 1539, fol. 3. ‘Ex- 
planatio in D. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos 
atque in priorem ad Oorinthos,’ London, 
12mo, 1546. 4. ‘Explanationis Psalmorum 
secunda pars,’ London, 1548, fol. 


[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. i. 119, 545; 
Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII, i. 58 &c., ii. 14, 
15, &c.; Gough’s Index to the Parker Society's 
Publications; Strype’s Works, passim; Sussex 
Arch. Coll. xxix. 35 (a curious letter as to the 
diocese of Chichester); Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII; Cal. State Papers, Spanish Ser., 
1509-25, 1525-6, 1529-30, 1534-5, Venetian, 
1520-6, 1527-33; Froude’s Hist. of Engl. iii. 
450, 481, ix. 470; Div. of Catherine of Aragon, 
p. 274; Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn, i. 151, ii. 
289, 325; Narr. of the Reformation (Camden 
Soc.), pp. 58, 55 &c.; Thomas's Hist. Notes, i. 
270; information from H. Davey, esq. | 

W. 
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SAMPSON, THOMAS (1517 P-1589), 
puritan divine, born at Playford, Suffolk, 
about 1517, was educated at Pembroke Halli, 
Cambridge. There is no evidence to show 
that he took a degree at Cambridge. It is 
said that he also studied at Oxford, but it is 
only certain that he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, London, in February 
1546-7 (Cooxr, Students admitted to the 
Inner Temple, p. 2). “While he was studying 
the common law there he was converted to 
the protestant religion, and it is said that he 
shortly afterwards converted John Bradford 
(1510 P-1555) [q. v.] the martyr (Woop, 
Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 548), In 1549 he 
and Bradford received holy orders from Bishop 
Ridley, and when he took exception ‘against 
the apparel,’ Ridley and Cranmer allowed 
him to be ordained without assuming the 
sacerdotal habits (Strypn, Annals of the 
Reformation, i. 473; Life of Cranmer, pp. 
191, 192). 

He soon acquired celebrity as a preacher. 
On 10 March 1550-1 he was collated by 
Archbishop Cranmer to the rectory of All- 
hallows, Bread Street, London, and in Fe- 
bruary 1552 he was preferred to the deanery 
of Chichester. After the death of Edward VI 
he concealed himself in London for a time, 
and with Richard Chambers collected money 
for the support of such scholars of the uni- 
versities ‘as were haters of the Roman 
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catholic religion.’ On 8 Feb. 1555-6, when 
William Peryn [q. v.] preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross, Sampson ‘dyd penanse for he had ii 
wy ffes’ (Macuyn, Diary, ed. Nichols, p. 100). 
It is possible that his offence is somewhat 
exaggerated. Soonafterwards Sampson fled 
with one wife to Strasburg. There he as- 
sociated with Tremellius, and greatly en- 
larged his Inowledge of divinity. He 
addressed to his former parishioners at All- 
hallows, Bread Street, a letter in which he 
exhorted them to submit to, and to receive 
with humbleness, the Ceremonies of the 
church as reformed under King Edward. He 
removed to Geneva in 1556, and appears also 
to have resided for some time at Frankfort 
and Ziirich (BuRN, Livre des Anglois a Geneve, 
p- 8). During his exile he enthusiastically 
adopted the Genevan doctrines, and de- 
veloped a bitter dislike of the ceremonies of 
the English church. He was constantly en- 
gaged in disputes with his fellow-exiles, and 
Henry Bullinger, writing from Ziirich to 
Theodore Beza, 15 March 1567, says: ‘I 
have always looked with suspicion upon the 
statements made by Master Sampson. He is 
not amiss in other respects, but of an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition, While here- 
sided amongst us at Ziirich, and after he 
returned to England, he never ceased to be 
troublesome to Master Peter Martyr, of 
blessed memory. He often used to complain 
to me that Sampson never wrote a letter 
without filling it with grievances: the man 
is never satisfied ; he has always some doubt 
or other to busy himself with’ (Zurich 
Letters, ii. 152). 

On the accession of Queen ElizabethSamp- 
son returned to England, and during the first © 
three years of her reign he delivered the 
rehearsal sermons at St. Paul’s Cross, re- 
peating memoriter the Spital sermons which 
had been preached at Easter (Srrypnr, 
Annals, i.478, fol.) He refused the bishopric 
of Norwich, which was offered to him in 
1560, In the royal visitation to the north 
he accompanied the queen’s visitors as 
preacher. On 4 Sept. 1560 he was installed 
canon of Durham, and in March 1560-1 he 
supplicated the university of Oxford that 
whereas he had for the space of sixteen 
years studied divinity, he might be admitted 
‘to the reading of the Epistles of St. Paul,’ 
that is, to the degree of B.D., the formula 
before the Reformation having been ‘to the 
reading of the book of Sentences.’ His 
supplication was granted, though it does not 
appear that he was admitted to the degree. 

In 1561 he was appointed dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford (2b. 1.474), He was installed 
in Michaelmas term 1561. A shorttimepre- 
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viously he had been busily engaged in burn- 
ing ‘superstitious utensils’ at Oxford (76. i. 
270; Macuyn, p. 266). In November 1561 
hé supplicated for permission to preach in a 
doctoral habit within the precincts of the 
university. The request, though considered 
unreasonable, was granted in consequence of 
his being a dean, but was only to continue 
till the following act. It is clear that he 
never took a doctor’s degree. 

He sat in the convocation of 1562-3, and 
voted in favour of the articles for abolishing 
certain rites and ceremonies. He also signed 
the petition of the lower house for discipline. 
In December 1563 the secretary of state had 
some communication with him about the 
apparel prescribed, earnestly urging him to 
comply with it. He told Sampson ‘that he 
gave offence by his disobedience, and that 
obedience was better than sacrifice.’ Samp- 
son, however, in reply set forth the reasons 
why he declined to wear the apparel. 

On 3 March 1564-5 he, Laurence Hum- 
phrey, and four other puritan ministers were 
cited to appear before the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners at Lambeth. Archbishop Parker 
and his colleagues in vain endeavoured to 
bring them to conformity (cf. Parker Cor- 
respondence, p.233). Atlength Sampson was, 
by a special order from the queen, deprived of 
the deanery of Christ Church (Srrypz, Life 
of Parker, i. 368), and placed in confinement. 
After some time Sampson obtained his re- 
lease through the intercession of the arch- 
bishop, and was allowed to officiate outside 
Christ Church without conformity. In 1567 
he was appointed masterof Wigston’shospital 
at Leicester. On 13 Sept. 1570 he became 
prebendary of St. Pancras in the church of 
St. Paul, London, and penitentiary in that 
church. He was also theological lecturer at 
Whittington College, London, receiving from 
the Company of Clothworkers the annual 
stipend of 107. In 1572-3 he was struck 
with the dead palsy on one side, whereupon 
he retired to his hospital at Leicester, and 
passed the remainder of his life in attending 
to the duties of the mastership. He died 
on 9 April 1589, and was interred in the 
chapel of his hospital. Over his grave was 
placed a Latin inscription, describing him as 
‘ Hierarchie Romane, papaliumque rituum 
hostis acerrimus ; sincerltatis evangelices as- 
sertor constantissimus.’ 

He married a niece of Bishop Latimer, 
and had two sons, John and Nathaniel. 
His works are: 1. ‘A Homelye of the Re- 
surrection of Christe, by John Brentius, 
translated,’ 1550, 8vo. 2, ‘A Letter to the 
Trewe Professors of Christes Gospell, in- 
habitinge in the Parishe of Allhallowis, in 


| Bredstrete in London,’ Strasburg, 1554, 8vo; 
reprinted in Strype’s ‘Memorials,’ vol. iii. 
App. No. 18. 3. ‘Warning to take heed of 
Fowlers Psalter (sent lately from Louvain), 
given by lame Thomas Samson,’ London, 
1576, 16mo; .. . 1578, 8vo0; dedicated to 
Robert Aske. 4. Preface to John Brad- 
ford’s ‘Two Notable Sermons,’ which were 
edited by him, London, 1574, 1581, 1599, 
12mo. 5. ‘ Brief Collection of the Church, 
and Ceremonies thereof,’ London, 1581, 8vo. 
6. ‘Prayers and Meditations Apostolike, 
gathered and framed out of the Epistles of 
the Apostles,’ London and Cambridge, 1592, 
12mo. 7, ‘A Sermon of John Chrisostome 
of Pacience, of the ende of the Worlde, and 
of the Last Judgment, translated into Eng- 
lish,’ n.d. 

He was also concerned in the translation 
of the Geneva Bible, published in 1560; 
and to him has been attributed a share in 
the composition of ‘An Admonition to the 
Parliament for the Reformation of Church 
Discipline’ (Zurich Letters, i. 285). In 
Strype’s ‘ Annals’ (ili. 222) ‘A Supplication 
made in the name of certain true subjects ; 
to be in most humble wise presented to our 
sovereign lady, Queen Elizabeth, to the 
Lords of her most Honourable Privy Council, 
and to the High Court of Parliament,’ dated 
December 1584; there is a copy in the Lans- 
downe MS. 119, art. 5. 


[Addit. MSS. 5848 p. 43, 5880 f. 69 6; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert; Brook’s Puritans, 
i. 875; Cooper’s Athene Cantabr, ii. 43-4; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 13807; 
Gorham’s Reformation Gleanings, p. 345; Hay- 
ward’s Annals of Elizabeth, p. 5; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy; Marsden’s Early Puritans, 
pp. 49, 101; Neal’s Puritans, i. 131, 137, 139, 
217, 324; Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 495,496; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. x. 162; Parker Soe. 
Publications (general index); Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1547-80, p. 505; Strype’s Works (general 
index). ] J boOp 


SAMPSON, WILLIAM (1590 ?-1636 ?), 
dramatist, was doubtless born about 1590 at 
South Leverton, a village near Retford, Not- 
tinghamshire. He belonged to a family of 
yeomen who owned property in South Lever- 
ton. In 1612 William Sampson, either the 
dramatist himself or his father, figured with 
Thomas and Henry Sampson among the 
humbler owners of land there (THoRoTon, 
Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, ed. Throsby, 
iii. 271). Like many other yeomen’s sons, 
the dramatist seems in early life to have 
become a serving man in great households 
of the neighbourhood. He finally found a 
permanent home as a retainer in the family 
of Sir Henry Willoughby, bart., of Risley, 
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Derbyshire, with whom Phineas Fletcher 
[q. v.] also resided between 1616 and 1621. 

Sampson’s duties left him leisure for litera- 
ture. He made the acquaintance of Gervase 
Markham, another Nottinghamshire author, 
and joined him in writing, probably about 
1612, a tragedy on the story of Herod and 
Antipater drawn from Josephus’s ‘ Anti- 
quities of the Jews’ (bks. xiv. and xv.) It 
was successfully produced in London, was 
licensed for publication on 22 Feb. 1621-2, 
and appeared under the title ‘The True 
Tragedy of Herod and Antipater, with the 
Death of faire Marriam. According to Jo- 
sephus,the learned and famous Jewe. As it 
hath beene of late divers times publiquely 
acted (with great applause) at the Red 
Bull by the company of his Maiesties Revels. 
Written by Gervaise Markham and William 
Sampson, Gentlemen, London, printed ‘by 
G. Eld for Mathevv Rhodes,’ 1622. _ The 
publisher Rhodes signed prefatory verses ad- 
dressed to the reader. 

Sampson followed up this effort by a play 
(without any collaborator) on a topic of local 
interest—the seduction by one Bateman of 
Mistress German, a young married woman 
of Clifton. The lovers committed suicide. 
The episode was the subject of a rare chap- 
book, entitled ‘Bateman’s Tragedy; or the 
perjured Bride justly rewarded,’ and Ritson 
printed a popular ballad on the theme. 
Sampson’s piece was written partly in blank 
verse and partly in prose, and was composed 
‘under the roof of his patron Willoughby. 
It was published with the title ‘The Vow 
Breaker. Or the Faire Maide of Clifton in 
Nottinghamshire As it hath beene divers 
times acted by severall companies with great 
applause.’ By William Sampson, London 
(by John Norton, and are to be sold by Roger 
Ball, 1636. This was dedicated to Anne, 
Sir Henry Willoughby’s daughter, and a pre- 
fatory plate illustrated the story. In the 
last act the mayor of Nottingham has an 
interview with Queen Elizabeth respecting 
the navigation of the river Trent. 

A third piece, a comedy, entitled ‘The 
Widow’s Prize,’is also attributed to Sampson. 
-According to an extract from Sir Henry 
Herbert’s diary, quoted by Halliwell (Dict. 
of Piays),it contained ‘ much abusive matter,’ 
but was allowed by Herbert, the licenser, on 
25 Jan. 1624-5 to be acted by the prince’s 
company, on condition that Herbert’s ‘re- 
formations were observed.’ It was entered 
for publication in the ‘Stationers’ Registers’ 
on 9 Sept. 1653, but is not known to have 
been printed. The manuscript was destroyed 
by WV ashiirtonts servant, 230. 
Later in life Sampson, in accord with his 


profession of serving man, devoted much of 
his literary energy to panegyrising in heroic 
verse the nobility and gentry of the midland 
counties. In 1636 there appeared his ‘ Vir- 
tus post Funera vivit, or Honour Tryumph- 
ing over Death, being true Epitomes of 
Honorable, Noble, Learned, and Hospitable 
Personages’ (London, printed by John Nor- 
ton, 1636, 4to). The opening lines are ad- 
dressed to William Cavendish, earl of New- 
castle. There follow a prose dedication to 
Christian, dowager countess of Devon, and 
one in verse to Charles, viscount Mansfield, 
son of the Earl of Newcastle. The poems— 
all in heroic couplets—number thirty-two. 
Among the persons commemorated are 
Elizabeth Talbot, countess of Shrewsbury 
(‘Bess of Hardwick,’ No. 1), and William 
Cavendish, earl of Devonshire (No. 8). 
Sampson’s efforts to attract the patronage 
of the Cavendishes were untiring. An un- 
printed poem by him, inscribed to Margaret 
Cavendish, marchioness of Newcastle, is en- 
titled ‘ Love’s Metamorphosis, or Apollo and 
Daphne,’ a poem. It is in some 180 six-line 
stanzas, and is extant in Harl. MS. 6947 
(No. 41, ff. 318-336). The first line runs 
‘Scarce had Aurora showne her crimson 
face.’ Another of Sampson’s poems, entitled 
‘Cicero’s Loyal Epistle according to Han- 
nibal Caro,’ is also unprinted ; it was dedi- 
cated to Lucy, wife of Ferdinando, lord 
Hastings (afterwards sixth earl of Hunting- 
don). The manuscript formerly belonged to 
B. H. Bright. 

Sampson died soon after the publication of 
his ‘ Virtus post Funera’ in 1636. He mar- 
ried Helen, daughter of Gregory Vicars, and 
sister of John Vicars, and had by her at 
least two sons, Henry [q. v.]and William, 
who both became fellows of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. William (1635-1702) was after- 
wards rector of Clayworth and prebendary 
of Lincoln from 1672 (THoroton, ed. Thros- 
by, iii. 308). To Hannah Sampson, possibly 
the dramatist’s daughter, Willoughby, his 
master, left on his death in 1649 ‘his ruby 
hatband and case of silver instruments’ 
(Addit. MS. 6688, f. 142). Sampson’s widow 
in 1637 married, as her second husband, Oba- 
diah Grew [q. v.] 

[William Sampson, a Seventeenth-century 
Poet and Dramatist, by John T. Godfrey, 
F.R.H.S., 1894; Hunter's manuscript Chorus 
Vatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24488, pp. 
283-4; Fleay’s Biogr. Chron. of the English 
Drama. | S, L. 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM (1764-1836), 
United Irishman and jurist, son of a presby- 
terian minister, was born at Londonderry on 
17 Jan. 1764. At the age of eighteen he 
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enrolled himself among the Irish volunteers. 
Soon afterwards he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which his father had been a 
scholar in 1768 (Cat. Dublin Graduates), but 
he did not graduate. In 1790 he kept his 
terms at Lincoln’s Inn. On his return to 
Treland he took up his residence at Belfast. 
He was called to the Irish bar, and obtained 
a good practice on the north-eastern circuit. 
He took some part in politics on the na- 
tionalist side, although his ‘interests, con- 
nexions, and hopes lay with the court party.’ 
At Belfast he wrote for the ‘Northern Star,’ 
and some of his contributions were circu- 
lated as pamphlets. They gave great offence 
to the Irish government, and a mock review 
of a pretended epic, ‘The Lion of Old Eng- 
land,’ caused irritation in the army. When 
the proprietors of the ‘Northern Star’ were 
indicted for libel, in May 1794, Sampson 
acted as junior counsel, with John Philpot 
Curran as his senior. In the following year 
he was associated with Curran and Ponsonby 
in the defence of the Rev. William Jackson 
(1737 P-1795) [q.v.], and published a report 
of the trial. Subsequently he was engaged 
with Curran in the defence of William Orr 
{9- v.| for administering the oath of the 

nited Irishmen. Sampson himself, like 
Thomas Addis Emmet, took the oath in 
open court, ‘ because I hated dissimulation,’ 
Nevertheless, he wrote afterwards, ‘I was 
long, very long, in taking any part, and 
was never much in any secret.’ He seems 
to have for some time deprecated violent 
measures. 

In 1796, in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Advice 
to the Rich,’ he predicted the Irish union, 
and tried to show that the government was 
stimulating rebellion with a view to bring- 
ing it about. At public meetings held in 
Belfast on the receipt of the news of the 
approach of the first French expedition to 
Ireland, Sampson gave proofs of his loyalty. 
At the second meeting, on 2 Jan. 1797, he 
took the chair and put resolutions in which 
it was declared that a reform in parliament, 
‘without distinction on account of religion,’ 
would satisfy the public mind. To those 
moderate resolutions there was appended a 
request to government for permission ‘to 
arm, in like manner as the volunteers,’ 
against the French. A petition of the Irish 
bar to the same effect, drawn up on 17 May 
of the same year, and bearing the names of 
Francis Dobbs, Henry Flood, and George 
Ponsonby, was signed by Sampson (GRatT- 
TAN, Life of Grattan, iv. 299). 

But Sampson’s attitude failed to satisfy 
the Irish government. He was known to 
be the writer of letters signed ‘ Fortesque’ 
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in the ‘Press,’ the Dublin organ of the 
United Irishmen. He was a prime mover 
in a society formed for obtaining authentic 
information as to outrages by the military 
in Ireland. The society met chiefly at Lord 
Moira’s house in Dublin, and all the leading 
members of the Irish parliamentary opposi- 
tion were members of it. Some of the docu- 
ments collected by the society were privately 
printed in London. In 1797 and 1798 Mad- 
den had the collections in his possession 
(United Irishmen, 2nd ser. ii. 865-8 and 
notes). Sampson, in his ‘Memoirs,’ states 
that he declined Moira’s offer to take him to 
England and provide for him in order to save 
him from impending danger. 

On 12 Feb. 1798 an abortive charge of 
high treason was brought against Sampson 
by the aldermen of Dublin for attempting 
to protect from the soldiery the house of 
his client Stockdale, printer of the ‘ Press.’ 
In March a false report was circulated 
that he held a French general’s commis- 
sion, and an attempt was made to arrest 
him. He escaped, but wrote offering to 
surrender on promise of a fair trial. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he fled to England on 
16 April, but was arrested at Whitehaven 
and sent to Carlisle gaol. On 5 May he was 
taken back to Dublin, where he was confined 
for several months, first in the Castle tavern, 
and afterwards in the Bridewell. He was 
never brought to trial. 

Sampson was now approached on behalf 
of the Irish government with a view to 
mediating between it and the other state 
prisoners, He declined the proposal, but in 
order to save the life of his friend Oliver 
Bond [q.v.], he agreed, with the other pri- 
soners, at Cornwallis’s suggestion (Corn- 
wallis Corresp, 2nd ed. ii. 381), to give all 
information concerning their organisation 
and go into voluntary exile, on condition 
that Bond’s life were spared. Sampson’s 
release was delayed for some time; but 
early in 1799, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, he arrived at Oporto. After living 
quietly for some time there, Sampson was 
arrested on 12 March 1799, by order of 
the English ministry, on suspicion of writ- 
ing ‘Arguments for and against a Union 
considered,’ a pamphlet against the union. 
This was in fact by Edward Cooke [q. v.], 
the Irish under-secretary. In May he was 
shipped on board a Danish dogger at St. Se- 
bastian, and obtained a passport to Bayonne. 
Thence he proceeded to Bordeaux, near which 
place he remained under the close surveil- 
lance of the municipality for some eighteen 
months. From the winter of 1800 till May 
1805 he was in Paris, and after spending 
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nearly a year at Hamburg, he obtained from 
the British minister there a passport for 
England. Onhisarrival in London, in April 
1806, he was placed under arrest, and on 
12 May he was sent, at the government’s 
expense, to New York. His family followed 
him four years later. 

Sampson soon attained a high position at 
the American bar. He acted as legal ad- 
viser to Joseph Bonaparte when he arrived 
in America. Wolfe Tone’s son entered his 
office, and subsequently married his daugh- 
ter. In 1823 he delivered before the Histori- 
cal Society of New York a discourse ‘ show- 
ing the origin, progress, antiquities, curiosi- 
ties, and nature of the common law,’ which 
led to much discussion. It was published 
in 1824, and republished, with additions by 
Pishey Thompson [q. v.],in 1826. Hoffman 
(Legal Studies, p. 691) says that Sampson 
was the great promoter of legal amendment 
and codification in America. He took a pro- 
minent part in all meetings concerning Irish 
affairs held in America, and in 1831 was 
invited to Philadelphia to defend some of 
his countrymen charged with riot. In his 
last years he vainly endeavoured to obtain 
leave from the British government to revisit 
Ireland. He died at New York on 28 Dec. 
1836. 

Besides various reports of American trials 
and pamphlets dealing with law reform, 
Sampson published his ‘ Memoirs’ in the 


form of letters, written partly in France, 


partly in America (New York, 1807; 2nd 
edit. 1817; an English edition, with notes 
by W. C. Taylor, in Whitaker’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ series, 1832), He contributed addi- 
tions, consisting of contemporary history, to 
an American reprint of W. C. Taylor’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Irish Civil Wars.’ Some verses 
by Sampson are in Madden’s ‘ Literary Re- 
mains of the United Irishmen,’ pp. 122, 177, 
179, and in Watty Cox’s ‘Irish Magazine’ 
for 1811. 

In 1805 Sampson was described officially 
as having brown hair and eyebrows, a high 
forehead, large nose, and oval face. A por- 
trait, engraved by F. Grimbrede from a 
painting by Jarvis, is prefixed to the second 
American edition of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 

Sampson married, in 1790, a lady named 
Clarke, and had seyeral children, Curran 
stood godfather to a son, born at Belfast in 
1795, who received his sponsor’s names, and 
was at his death, on 20 Aug. 1820, at the 
head of the New Orleans bar. 

[An obituary notice by Dr. MeNeven appeared 
jn the Truth-Teller (New York) for 27 Jan. 
1837. The English edition of Sampson's Me- 
moirs hasa valuable introduction and notes by 
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W. C. Taylor, but omits almost all the Ap- 
pendices given in the American editions, as well 
as the portrait. Madden’s United Irishman, 
2nd ser, ii. 335-88, contains much additional 
matter, supplied by Sampson’s daughter. See 
also Madden’s Irish Period. Literature, ii. 226, 
234; Rowan’s Autobiography, App. ii.; Alli- 
bone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1920-1; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.; Appleton’s Cycl. American Biography ; 
Webb’s Compend. Irish Biogr.; O’Donoghue’s 
Poets of Ireland, p. 221.] G. Le G. N. 


SAMS, JOSEPH 1784-1860), orien- 
talist, born in 1784 at Somerton, Somerset, 
was educated at Ackworth school, York- 
shire, from 1794 to 1798, and became a 
teacher there in 1804. He left in 1810 to 
start a school at Darlington, but relinquished 
it to open a bookseller’s shop. Later he 
travelled over the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere in search of antiquities, During 
his many visits to the East he formed a 
valuable collection of Egyptian papyri, mum- 
mies, and sarcophagi. ‘The objects were in- 
telligently collected to show the workmen’s 
method, and included half-finished inscrip- 
tions, palettes with the colours prepared, and 
children’s toys. Among the jewellery was 
said to be the ring presented by Pharaoh 
to Joseph. In the course of his visits to 
Palestine, Sams visited every spot mentioned 
in the New Testament that could be iden- 
tified. 

In 1832 he obtained from a banker in 
Girgenti 150 Greeco-Sicilian vases of much 
interest, which he exhibited and described. 
Sams was somewhat eccentric, wore a ‘thres- 
decker’ hat, and secreted the money for 
which his circular notes were changed in a 
screw ferrule at the end of a walking-stick. 
He carried with him religious books and 
tracts in Italian, Arabic, and other tongues. 
When granted an interview with Moham- 
met Ali at Alexandria he gave him a copy 
of the scriptures, and deposited another in 
the monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai. 

Sams’s curiosities were exhibited at 
56 Great Queen Street, London, and at Dar- 
lington, Many collections were enriched from 
them. The bulk, which was offered to the 
British Museum, was purchased by Joseph 
Mayer [q. v.] about 1850, was exhibited with 
his own collection in Great Colquith Street, 
Liverpool, and in 1867 presented to the 
town by him. 

Sams died on 18 March 1860; and was 
buried at Darlington. He married, in 1807, 
Mary Brady of Doncaster (d. 1834); by her 
he had several children. Has books, pictures, 
tapestries, and manuscripts, were sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in London on 
2 Nov. 1860. 
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Sams issued a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue’ of 
his collection of rare books, illustrated by 
Bewick, and with critical and biographical 
notes (pt. i. 1822, pt. ii. 1824), He also 
printed drawings of the Egyptian remains ; 
in 1839 an illustrated catalogue of them, 
and a catalogue of ancient and modern books 
relating chiefly to the Society of Friends 
(Durham, 1856, 8vo). A notice of his Egyp- 
tian curiosities, with plates, appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine, April 1838, pp. 
312-15, and was separately issued. 

[Nodal’s Bibliography of Ackworth School, 
p. 27; Hodgson’s Teachers and Officers of the 
School, p. 8; Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book, p. 
260; Boyce’s Annals of a Cleveland Family, p. 
192; Longstaffe’s Hist. of Darlington, p. 339 ; 
Gatty’s Cat. of the Mayer Collection, 1879; 
Gent, Mag. 1832 i. 451, ii. 65, 1833 i. 257; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 521; Literary 
Gazette, 12 May 1832, p. 312; private informa- 
tion.] CFS. 


SAMSON (77. 550), British saint, appears 
to have been the son of Amon of Dyfed and 
Anna of Gwynedd, parents of noble but not 
royal rank. Dedicated from his infancy to 
a clerical career, he was sent to the monastic 
school of Illtud [see Inuryp or Inrurus] at 
Llantwit Major, where he made rapid pro- 
gress, and was in course of time ordained 
deacon by Dubricius (Dyfrig) [q. v.] His 
rise was so marked as to attract the jealous 
notice of Illtud’s nephews, who feared he 
might oust them from the succession; but 
they plotted against him in vain. Having 
received priest’s orders from Dubricius, he 
withdrew to the monastery of one ‘Piro’ 
(possibly on Caldy Island). In the course 
of a visit to his home he persuaded his father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, and brothers to take 
monastic vows. Not long after he became 
‘pistor’ or steward of his monastery, and, on 
the disgrace of Piro, succeeded him as abbot. 
A yisit to Ireland resulted in his receiving 
the submission of a monastery there; on his 
return he sent his uncle across the Channel 
to take charge of the new acquisition. He 
resolved himself to found a new cell, and, 
journeying to the banks of the Severn, esta- 
blished there a small community in a ‘cas- 
tellum’ far from the haunts of men. Dis- 
covered by his fellow-countrymen, he was 
appointed by a synod abbot of the old monas- 
tery of Germanus, and there consecrated 
bishop by Dubricius, with no reference, it 
would appear, to any special see. Warned by 
an angel that he was to be ‘ peregrinus,’ he 
crossed the Severn sea, but for some time got 
no further than the shores of the English 
Channel, where he founded another monas- 
tery. Finally, however, he set sail for 
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Brittany, landing near Dol, where he built 


the monastery which served as his centre 
during his Breton ministrations. Iudual 
({dwal), the rightful heir of ‘Domnonia,’ 
having been dispossessed by ‘ Conmorus’ 
(Cynfor?), Samson visited Paris in order to 
aid him, and, with the aid of Childebert 
(511-558), restored him to his territory. He 
died on 28 July, and was buried at Dol. 

He was no doubt the ‘Samson peccator 
episcopus’ who in 557 (or 555) signed the 
decrees of the council of Paris. Dol, never- 
theless, did not become a regular episcopal 
see until 850, and in Samson’s time the place 
was only a monastery. His archiepiscopate 
(in the modern sense) is a late fiction; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth makes him, first, arch- 
bishop of York (viii. 12, ix. 8), and then, 
after his expulsion by the Saxons, of Dol 
(ix. 15); Giraldus Cambrensis asserts, in 
defiance of chronology, that he was twenty- 
fifth bishop of St. David’s, whence, at the 
time of the ‘ yellow plague,’ he carried off the 
pall to Dol (tin. Cambr. ii. 1; de Jure et 
Statu Men. Eccl. ii.) 

The Welsh hagiologies connect Samson 
and his father with the princely family of 
Emyr of Brittany, but their authority must 
yield to that of the early lives (Myvyrian 
Archaiology, 2nd edit. pp. 415,431; Iolo MSS. 
107,111, 132).. There are no Welsh dedica- 
tions to St. Samson, but, according to Bor- 
lase (Age of the Saints, p. 140), he is patron 
of Samson Island in Scilly and the Cornish 
churches of Golant and South Hill. 


[Samson is the subject of several lives, though 
all appear to be derived from one early and 
fairly trustworthy legend. The oldest ‘life, 
that printed by Mabillon (from a manuscript of 
Citeaux) in Acta Sanctorum (i. 165), and re- 
printed by the Bollandists (28 July, vi. 568), 
claims to be written by one who had obtained 
his information from Samson’s contemporaries, 
and is accordingly dated at about 600 (Cymrodor, 
xi. 127). Another and fuller early ‘life’ is 
that printed (from MS. Andeg. 719) in Analecta 
Bollandiana (vi. 77-150); this is regarded by 
the editor, Plaine, as anterior even to Mabillon’s, 
and is certainly older than the beginning of the 
tenth century. It was versified at that time at 
the request of Bishop Lovenan of Dol, and in 
the twelfth century re-edited by Balderic, another 
bishop of the same see. Later lives appear in 
the Liber Landavensis (ed. Evans, pp. 6-24), 
Bibliotheca Floriacensis (pp. 464-84), and Cap- 
grave’s Nova Legenda Anglie (pp. 266-8). The 
manuscripts are described in Hardy’s Descrip- 
tive Catalogue (i. 141-4). See also authorities 
cited, and Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 158-9, 149, ii. pt. i. 
pp. 75-6, 92; Rees’s Welsh Saints ; Dict. Chris- 
tian Biogr.] J. E. L. 
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SAMSON (d. 1112), bishop of Worcester, 
born at Douvres near Caen, was the son of 
Osbert and Muriel, who were of noble 
lineage. Thomas (d. 1100) [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, was his brother. Samson was 
sent to study philosophy at Liége by Odo 
(d. 1097) [q. v.], bishop of Bayeux, and at 
Angers he was a pupil of Marbod, afterwards 
bishop of Rennes. From childhood he was 
befriended by William I, in whose chapel he 
wasclerk, In 1073 William offered him the 
bishopric of Le Mans, but he refused it on 
the ground that his character was not irre- 
proachable (Orb. Vir. iv. 11). In 1082 he 
was treasurer of the church of Bayeux 
(Buzizrs, p. 217), of which he was also a 
canon (Gesta Pontiff. p. 289; some manu- 
scripts say he was dean). On 8 June 1096 
he was consecrated bishop of Worcester at 
St. Paul’s, London, Anselm and his brother 
Thomas officiating. He was admitted to 
priest’s orders at Lambeth on the preceding 
day. On 15 July 1100 he assisted at the 
dedication of Gloucester abbey-church, and 
in 1102 was present at a council held by 
Anselm at Westminster. Samson was mar- 
ried before he took orders, and in 1109 he 
was required to take part against his son 
Thomas (d. 1114) [q. v.], archbishop of York, 
who refused obedience to Anselm. He made 
rich grants to the prior and monks of Wor- 
cester, and brought ornaments for the church 
from London; but he offended the whole 
monastic order by removing the monks from 
Westbury, putting secular canons in their 
place. 

Samson corresponded with Anselm, Ivo 
of Chartres, and Marbod of Rennes. His 
son Richard became bishop of Bayeux (1108- 
1183), and his daughter, Isabella de Douvre, 
is said to have been mistress of Robert, earl 
of Gloucester (d. 1147) [q. v.] He died at 
Westbury on 5 May 1112, and was buried in 
Worcester Cathedral, at the bottom of the 
steps going up into the choir. William of 
Malmesbury describes him as gluttonous but 
charitable. 


[Ordericus Vitalis, ed. Le Prévost, ii. 249, iii, 
266; William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontifi- 
cum, ed. Hamilton; Eadmer, ed. Stubbs, pp. 74, 
174; Liber Vite Dunelm. (Surtees Soc.), pp. 139, 
140; Beziers’ Hist. de Bayeux, p. 217, quoting 
the Journ. de Verdun, October 1760, p. 276; 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 474; Symeonis 
Monachi Opera, ii. 227, 230, 235, 247; Hist. et 
Cart. Mon. S. Petri Gloucest. passim ; Heming’s 
Cartulary, pp. 426, 575; Flor. Wig. ; Letters to 
and from Samson in Migne’s Patrologia, clxy. 
col. 162, clix. col. 248, clxxi. col. 1658; Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest and William pete) 
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SAMSON (11385-1211), abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s, was born in 1135 (Jocutin, p. 248) 
at Tottington (Chron. Bur. p. 7), near Thet- 
ford in Norfolk. When nine years old he 
was taken by his mother on a pilgrimage to 
St. Edmund’s, ‘ Asa poor clerk,’ he received 
gratuitous instruction from a schoolmaster 
named William of Diss. Having attained 
the degree of master of arts in Paris (7d.), he 
became a schoolmaster in Norfolk. By 1160 
he was at St. Edmund’s, employed by the 
monks to carry to Rome their appeal against 
an arrangement made between the abbot and 
the king respecting the living of Woolpit 
(Suffolk). For this the abbot sent him to 
prison at Castle Acre. Samson made his mo- 
nastic profession early in 1166 (Ann. 8S. Edm. 
p- 5; cf. Jocenin, pp. 2438-4). During the 
next fourteen years he was successively sub- 
sacrist, guest-master, pittancer, third prior, 
prisoner at Acre again, and master of the 
novices. He was a second time subsacrist, 
and also master of the workmen, in 1180, 
when he was sent to convey to the king the 
news of Abbot Hugh’s death (15 Nov.) 
Samson was elected abbot on 21 Feb.-1182, 
and blessed at Marwell (Isle of Wight) on 
28 Feb. (Ann. S. Edm. p. 5; Chron. Bur. 
p. 7) by the bishop of Winchester, who 
gave him a mitre, saying he knew the abbots 
of St. Edmund’s were entitled to this dig- 
nity. Samson is accordingly represented 
on his seal with a mitre. On 29 March 
Samson regained for abbey and town the 
right of jointly electing the town-bailiffs, 
which the king’s officers had usurped. He 
demanded the homage of all his free tenants 
on 1 April, and after this an aid from his 
knights. Within a year he visited all his 
manors, put them under new management, 
ascertained the amount of his predecessor’s 
debts, and made terms with his creditors. 
Two years later he had cleared off all arrears 
of debt; and a book, which he called his 
kalendar, containing a list of the services 
and revenues due from every estate belonging 
to the abbey, was completed in 1186. 

Before the end of 1182 Pope Lucius III 
made Samson a judge delegate in ecclesias- 
ticalcauses. On 17 Jan. 1186 or 1187 (Registr. 
Nigr. ff. 736, 74) Urban III authorised him 
and his successors to give the benediction as 
bishops in all churches on their own estates. 
In 1187 he was successful in a contest with 
Baldwin (d. 1190) [q. v.], archbishop of 
Canterbury, for jurisdiction in a case of 
homicide at Eleigh (Suffolk), a manor belons- 
ing to the see of Canterbury, but within 
the liberties of St. Edmund’s; and also in 
establishing against the justices in eyre the 
exemption of his abbey from all ‘ gelds’ and 
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‘scots’ due to the king. On 20 Jan. 1188 
the pope extended to Samson and his suc- 
cessors the grant of exemption from metro- 
political jurisdiction, which Abbot Hugh had 
received for his own lifetime (Reg. Nigr. t. 
74), In February he vainly begged the king’s 
leave to join the projected crusade. Samson 
was present at the coronation of Richard I 
on 3 Sept. 1189 (Gesta Rie. ii.79), He was 
one of the arbitrators chosen by the king 
to settle the dispute between Archbishop 
Baldwin and the Christ Church monks in 
November 1189 (Epp. Cantt. p. 317; Gury. 
Cant. i. 469,478). After a massacre of Jews, 
which occurred at. St. Edmund’s on Palm 
Sunday 1190, he obtained the king’s leave 
to expel all the remaining Jews from the 
town. In October he attended a council 
held in London by William of Longchamp 
[q.v.] as legate, and defied William’s at- 
tempts to curtail the independence of the 
Benedictine order. 

In 1193 Samson offered to search out the 
captive king. He was called the ‘high- 
souled abbot’ for his bold excommunication 
of the rebels, of whom John was the head ; 
and he led his knights in person to the siege 
of Windsor, which John had seized. He 
afterwards went to visit the king in his 
German prison. He was once appointed a 
justice-errant; Battely (Antig. S. Edm. p. 
84) dates this 1195-6, but his authority has 
not been traced. A long-standing dispute 
with his knights as to the amount of ser- 
vice which they owed him was settled in 
the abbot’s favour in 1196-7; he established 
his right to the full service of fifty fees, while 
he was only answerable to the crown for that 
of forty (JocuLin, pp. 269, 270; cf. Feet of 
Fines, 8 Ric. I, Nos. 29-41, and 9 Ric. I, 
No. 50). In 1197 Samson was joined with 
Archbishop Hubert and the bishop of Lin- 
coln in a papal commission for restoring 
the monks of Coventry, whom their bishop 
[see Nonant, Hue Dz] had expelled. Soon 
afterwards he foiled Hubert in a project for 
asserting over St. Edmund’s his authority 
both as legate and justiciar; and he was 
equally successful in a strife with the king 
for the wardship of an infant tenant of the 
ubbey. He was absent from St. Edmund’s 
when the shrine was burnt on 17 Oct. 1198. 
After its restoration he, in the night of 
26 Nov., opened the coffin and examined the 
body of the saint. 

With his monks Samson had no easy life. 
They liked neither his masterful ways, nor 
his economic reforms, nor, above all, that en- 
couragement of the town in its struggle for 
liberty which is the most remarkable feature 
of his career. Early in his rule he commuted 


for a fixed sum, paid yearly through the town- 
bailiff, the dues of ‘ reap-silver’ and ‘sor- 
penny’ which the cellarer had been wont to 
collect from the townsfolk on an arbitrary 
and unfair assessment. In 1185 he allowed 
the cellarer’s court to be merged in that of 
the town, in order that ‘tenants dwelling 
‘without the gate’ might thenceforth ‘ enjoy 
equal liberty’ with the townsmen (JOCELIN, 
pp. 801-2; for date cf. p. 833). He turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of the monks in 
1192 for the ejection of new settlers from 
the town and new stall-holders from the 
market, and next year he confirmed by a 
charter (printed in Monast. Angl. ili. 153-4) 
all the old liberties of the borough. In 1199 
the dissensions within the convent rose to 
such a pitch that Samson withdrew from St, 
Edmund’s for a week, believing that the 
younger monks were plotting his death. The 
severe measures which he took on his return 
soon brought them to a better mind; ‘and 
when he saw they were willing to submit, 
he was conquered at once.’ 

In 1200 Samson drew up an account of 
the knight’s fees belonging to the abbey, and 
of their tenants. - He was one of the papal 
commissioners for the settlement (6 Nov.) 
of the quarrel between Archbishop Hubert 
and the Canterbury monks (Epp. Cantzt. p. 
512). In September 1201] he was one of three 
commissioners sent by the pope to Worcester 
to investigate the miracles of St. Wulfstan 
(Ann. Monast. iv. 391). In December he 
was summoned over sea by the king (R. 
Dicero, ii. 173). In the autumn of 1202 he 
obtained a royal order for the abolition of 
a market which the monks of Ely had set 
up at Lakenheath, in infringement of the 
rights of St. Edmund’s (cf. Jocnin, p. 329; 
Rot. Chart. p. 91; Rot. de Oblat. et Fin. p. 
186; Abbrev. Placit. p. 36). The order was 
unheeded, and Samson bade his bailiffs over- 
throw the market by force. For this he was 
summoned to answer at the exchequer. On 
21 Jan. 1203 he and the bishop of Ely alike 
were called over sea as papal commissioners 
to release some of John’s ministers from their 
vow of crusade. On the eve of Samson’s 
hurried departure his monks asked him to 
indemnify them for what they had lost since 
1185 by his concessions to the town. He 
promised that on his return he would ‘render 
to every man his dues, and act in all things 
by the convent’s advice.’ His biographer 
hints that the promise was not fulfilled. 

While still only a cloister monk, Samson 
had written a treatise on the miracles of St. 
Edmund (printed in ARNoxD, i. 107-208). 
Except the prologue and four other passages 
in the first book, it is merely a recasting of 
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earlier work. While he was master of the 
workmen (1180-2), the choir of the abbey 
church was rebuilt, and the subjects of the 
paintings on its walls were arranged by him. 
At the same time he built one story of the 
great bell-tower at the west end of the 
church. He completed this when abbot, and 
added two flanking towers. He also had 
the chapels of St. Katharine and St. Faith 
new roofed with lead, and greatly embel- 
lished the whole church within and without. 
On 1 Dec. 1198 Innocent III gave him leave 
to make arrangements for its re-dedication 
(Innocent III, Ep. 1. i. No. 458); but the 
ceremony did not take place in Samson’s 
lifetime. He improved the monastic build- 
ings, and Matthew Paris (Chron. Maj. ii. 
533) says he made an aqueduct for the 
monastery. In 1184 or 1185 he founded a 
hospital or almshouse at Babwell, outside 
the north gate of the town (Tannzr, Nott. 
Monast. Suffolk, x. 6). He also provided the 
school with an endowment which freed ‘ poor 
scholars’ from the payment of rent and fees 
JOCELIN, p. 296; (Regist. Nigr. f. 222d), 

e ‘had ruled his abbey successfully for 
thirty years, freed it from manifold debts, 
enriched it with most ample privileges, 
liberties, possessions, and buildings, and set 
its church services on a new and most 
seemly footing, when he died there on 
30 Dec. 1211 (Ann. S. Edm. pp. 19, 20). He 
was buried in the chapter-house (Jamus, p. 
181). 


[Except where otherwise stated, all the ma- 
terial for this article is in the Chronicle of 
Jocelin de Brakelond, edited by Mr. J. Gage 
Rokewode for the Camden Society, and by Mr. 
T, Arnold for the master of the rolls (Memo- 
rials of St. Edmund’s, vol. i.) The Annales S. 
Edmundi are printed in the second volume, the 
Chronica Buriensis in the third volume, of Mr. 
Arnold’s Memorials, and the Annales are also in 
Dr. Liebermann’s Ungedruckte Anglo-norman- 
nische Geschichtsquellen. The references given 
above to Jocelin and the Annales are to the Rolls 
edition. Part of Samson’s Kalendar is printed 
in Gage’s History of Thingoe Hundred, Introd. 

.xii-xvii. Dr. Montague James’s work on the 
Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury is No. xxviii. of the 
octayo publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society (1895). To English readers Samson’sname 
has become familiar chiefly through Carlyle’s Past 
and Present, which, however, is rhetoric, not his- 
tory. A careful monograph on Samson von Totting- 
ton, by Hofrath Phillips, isin the Sitzungsberichte 
(philosophisch-historische Classe) of the Kaiser- 
liche Akademie der Wissenschaften at Vienna, 
yol. xlviii. (1865). See also Rokewode’s notes 
to his edition of Jocelin, Mr. Arnold’s preface 
to his Memorials, vol. i., and ‘Abbot and Town’ 
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ferences to the Registrum Nigrum Vestiarii 
(MS. Mm, iv. 19, Cambridge University Library) 
have been kindly verified and corrected for this 
article by Miss Bateson. ] K.N. 

SAMUDA, JOSEPH D’AGUILAR 
(1813-1885), engineer and_ shipbuilder, 
second son of Abraham Samuda, a broker 
and an East and West India merchant, of 
10 South Street, Finsbury, London, by Joy, 
daughter of H. D’Aguilar of Enfield Chase, 
Middlesex, was born in London on 21 May 
1813. He studied as an engineer under his 
brother Jacob, with whom he entered into 
partnership in 1832. Between 1882 and 
1842 the operations of the firm of Samuda 
Brothers were principally confined to the 
building of marine engines. From 1842 to 
1848 they were partly engaged in laying down 
railway lines on the atmospheric principle at 
Dalkey, Ireland, at Croydon, and in Paris; 
but the difficulties in the working ultimately 
led to the abandonment of this method of 
locomotion. In 1843 the firm commenced a 
shipbuilding business. One of the first vessels 
built was the Gipsy Queen, but during the 
trial trip on 12 Nov. 1844 Jacob Samuda was 
killed by the giving way of an expansion 
joint of the engine (Gent. Mag. March 1845, 
p- 321). From 1843 onwards the firm was 
uninterruptedly engaged in the construction 
of iron steamships for both the war and 
merchant navies, the passenger and mail ser- 
vices of England and other countries, besides 
royal yachts and river boats. Among ships 
built for the British navy were the Thunderer, 
the first armour-cased iron vessel; the Prince 
Albert, the first ironclad cupola ship; and 
the mortar float No. 1, the first iron mortar 
vessel ever constructed. Under Samuda’s 
personal control they at a later period built 
the Riachuelo and the Aquidaban, two iron- 
clads, for the Brazilian government, and also 
three channel steamers, the Albert Victor, 
the Louise Dagmar, and the Mary Beatrice, 
for the. service between Folkestone and 
Boulogne. Samuda introduced into his yard 
on the Isle of Dogs all the efficient time- and 
labour-saving machines of the day. Among 
these was a hydraulic armour-plate bend- 
ing machine, capable of exerting a work- 
ing pressure of seventy hundredweight per 
square inch, or a total pressure of 4,000 
tons. 

In 1860, in co-operation with Sir Edward 
Reed and others, he established the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, of which he was 
elected the original treasurer and a member 
of council. He subsequently became one 
of its vice-presidents. His contributions 
to its ‘Transactions’ were numerous, and 
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which he did not take part. He was a mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by the ad- 
miralty in 1884 to inquire into the condition 
under which contracts are invited for the 
building and repairing of H.M. ships and 
their engines and with the practical working 
of the dockyards (Parliamentary Papers, 
1884-5, C. 4219). 

On 6 May 1862 he became a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and fre- 
quently spoke at their meetings. To the 
minutes of the ‘ Proceedings’ he contributed 
a paper ‘ On the form and materials for iron- 
plated ships’ (xxii. 5, 130). 

He was a member of the metropolitan 
board of works from 1860 until 1865, in 
which year he entered parliament in the 
liberal interest for Tavistock. He sat for 
that constituency down to 1868, when he 
was returned for the Tower Hamlets, which 
he continued to represent until 1880. He 
failed to secure re-election owing to his sup- 
port of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. 
He spoke frequently in the house, more par- 
ticularly on naval subjects. He was captain 
in the 2nd Tower Hamlets rifle volunteers 
6 April 1860, major 10 Nov. 1863 to 4 Dec. 
1867, and lieutenant-colonel of the 1st Tower 
Hamlets rifle volunteers 4 Dec. 1867 to June 
1869. He died at 7 Gloucester Square, Hyde 
Park, London, on 27 April 1885, and was 
buried on 2 May in Kensal Green cemetery. 
He married, in 1837, Louisa, daughter of 
Samuel Ballin of Holloway, Middlesex, by 
whom he had five children. 

Samuda wrote‘ A Treatise on the Adapta- 
tion of Atmospheric Pressure to the Purposes 
of Locomotion on Railways,’ 1841; and with 
S. Clegg, ‘Clegg and Samuda’s Atmospheric 
Railway,’ 1840. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Instit. of Civil 
Engineers, 1885, lxxxi. 334-7; Times, 29 April 
1885, p. 5; Iron, 1 May 1885, p. 384; East End 
News, 1 May 1885 p. 3, 5 May p. 3; Vanity Fair, 
15 Feb. 1878, p. 55, with portrait.] G. C. B. 

SAMUEL, EDWARD (1674-1748), 
Welsh divine, son of Edward Samuel, was 
born in 1674 at Cwt y Defaid in the parish 
of Penmorfa, Carnarvonshire. His parents 
were poor, and he owed his education to the 
interest of Bishop Humphreys of Bangor, 
who was a native of the district. On 19 May 
1693 he matriculated as a ‘pauper puer’ at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Taking orders, he 
became on 4 Noy. 1702 rector of Betws 
Gwerfyl Goch, Merionethshire, a position he 
exchanged on 12 Jan. 1721 for the rectory 
of Llangar in the same county. In 1732 
the rectory of Llanddulas, Denbighshire, 
was aiso conferred upon him. He died on 
8 April 1748, and was buried at Llangar. 
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Two sons, Edward (1710-1762) and William 
(1718-1765), became clergymen. The latter 
was father of David Samwell [q. v.] 

Samuel was a facile writer, both in Welsh 
verse and prose. His elegy to Huw Morris 
or Morus [q. v.] is printed in ‘ Kos Ceiriog’ 
(i. 103-9) ; and ‘ Blodeugerdd Cymru’ (1759) 
contains four carolsand a lyrical piece written 
by him at various times from 1720 to 1744, 
all of which are marked by attachment to the 
church and the house of Hanover. Some of 
his Welsh poems are in Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Addit. 14961. Heis, however, best known as 
a translator of religious books. He published 
in prose, besides sermons (1731 and 1766): 
1. ‘Bucheddau’r Apostolion’ (‘Lives of the 
Apostles’), an original compilation, Shrews- 
bury, 1704. 2. ‘Gwirionedd y Grefydd 
Gristionogol,’ a translation of ‘ De Veritate 
Religionis Christianz,’ by Grotius, Shrews- 
bury, 1716; 2nd edit., London, n.d.; 3rd, 
Carmarthen, 1854. 3. ‘Holl Ddyledswydd 
Dyn’ (‘Whole Duty of Man’), with an 
appendix of prayers, Shrewsbury, 1718. 
4, ‘Prif Ddledswyddau Christion,’ a trans- 
lation of Beveridge’s ‘Chief Duties of a 
Christian,’ first part in 1722, second in 1728, 
Shrewsbury; 2nd edit. of both, Chester, 1793. 
5. ‘Athrawiaeth yr Eglwys,’ a translation 
of Nourse’s ‘ Devout Treatises,’ with Wake’s 
‘Family Prayers’ as a second part, Shrews- 
bury, 1731. 


[Preface to Carmarthen edition of Gwirionedd 
y Grefydd Gristionogol; Alumni Oxonienses; 
Thomas's Hist. of the Diocese of St. Asaph; 
Rowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography.] J. E. L. 


SAMUEL, GEORGE (d. 1823?), land- 
scape-painter, practised both in oils and 
watercolours, and was one of the most es- 
teemed topographical draughtsmen of his 
day. He exhibited annually at the Royal 
Academy from 1786 to 1828, and also largely 
at the British Institution, his works being 
pleasing transcripts of the scenery of Corn- 
wall, Westmoreland, and other picturesque 
parts of England. In 1789 Samuel painted 
a view of the Thames from Rotherhithe dur- 
ing the great frost, which attracted much 
attention; his view of Holland House was 
engraved in Angus’s ‘Select Views of Seats,’ 
that of Windsor Castle in Pyne’s ‘ Royal 
Residences,’ and many others in the ‘Copper- 
plate Magazine’ (1792) and Walker's 
‘Ttinerant’ (1799). He also made in 1799 
the designs for the illustrations to ‘Grove 
Hill” a poem describing the seat of Dr. 
Lettsom by Thomas Maurice [q.v.] Samuel 
was a member of Girtin’s sketching society 
in 1799, and one of the earliest workers in 
lithography. His death, which occurred in 
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or soon after 1823, was caused by an old 
wall falling on him while he was sketching. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Roget’s Hist. of 
the ‘ Old Watercolour’ Society ; exhibition cata- 
logues. | F. M. O’D. 

SAMUEL, RICHARD (jf. 1770-1786), 
portrait-painter, twice obtained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts for the best ori- 
ginal historical drawing, and in 1773 was 
awarded a premium for an improvement in 
laying mezzotint grounds, but there is no 
record of his having practised this art. From 
1772 to 1779 he contributed to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions portraits, small whole- 
lengths, heads, and conversation pieces, with 
an occasional subject-piece. In 1784 he 

ainted a large portrait of Robert Pollard 
(a v.] the engraver, which is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery ; this is a work of 
some distinction, painted somewhat in the 
manner of Gainsborough. In 1786 he pub- 
lished a short pamphlet ‘On the Utility of 
Drawing and Painting.’ A group of female 
portraits by him was engraved as‘ The Nine 
Living Muses of Great Britain.’ As none 
of his works show maturity in his art, it is 
probable that he died young. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1893; Catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gallery.] L. C. 


SAMUEL, WILLIAM (7. 1551-1569), 
divine and poet, perhaps connected with the 
Samwells of Northampton (BurxKx’s Com- 
moners, i. 440), describes himself in 1551 
as servant of the duke of Somerset, but from 
1558 onwards as minister of Christ’s church. 
He may have been father of William Samuell 
of Shevyock, Cornwall (Har. Soc. ix. 196). 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Love of God—here 
is declared, if you will rede—that God doth 
love this land indede—by felynge with his 
rod,’ no place, no date, 12mo, 4 leaves. 2. 
‘The Abridgment of Goddes statutes in 
myter,’ London, 1551, b.l. 88 leaves (con- 
tains metrical abridgments of Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy). 
8. “An Abridgment, brief abstract or short 
sume of those bookes following taken out 
of the Bible and set into Sternhold’s meter’ 
(Genesis to Kings inclusive, 1558 ?). 3. ‘An 
Abridgement of all the Canonical books of 
the Olde Testament,’ 1569, written in Stern- 
hold’s metre (all the Old Testament); at 
end, ‘The prophets thus are finished and 
books canonicall—apocrypha you shall have 
next if death do not me call.’ 4. ‘The 
grace from God the father hye,’ b.1. broad- 
side, 8 stanzas, 1574 (Roxburghe Coll.) 
5. ‘ Preces pro afilicta ecclesia Anglicana’ (cf. 
TanNER, Bibl. Brit.) Samuel is also credited 


by Corser (Coll. Angl. Poet. i. 74) with ‘An 
answere to the proclamation of the rebels in 
the North, by W. S. London, 1569, 8vo; 
but at the end is ‘ Finis quod William Seres’ 
(q. v.], who was probably the author as well 
as printer. It is distinct from the ‘ Epistle’ 
of the same date by Thomas Norton (1532- 
1584) [q. v.] 

[Parker Society’s Select Poetry, pp. xxviii, 
312; Brydges’s Restituta, iii. 493 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq., ed. Herbert, iii. 1597; Hazlitt’s Hand- 
book, p. 582; Hist. MSS. Comm. Sth Rep. p. 
484.] ; W.A.S. 

SAMWAYS or SAMWAIES, PETER, 
D.D. (1615-1693), royalist divine, born at 
Eltham, Kent, in 1615, was the son of a 
‘person about the court.’ - He was educated 
at Westminster School, and was elected in 
1634 to a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted on 10 April 
1635 (Addit. MS. 5851, f. 786). He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1637, was elected a fellow of 
his college in 1640, and commenced M.A. in 
1641 (2d. 5846, f. 1836). From the latter date 
till 1650 he was one of the college tutors. 
During his residence at Cambridge he contri- 
buted verses to the university collections of 
poems on the birth of the-Princess Elizabeth 
in 1635, on the birth of Charles I’s fifth child 
in 1687, on the birth of a prince in 1640, and 
on the king’s return from Scotland in 1641. 

In or before 1657 he became rector of 
Malden, Bedfordshire, and in 1659 he was 
chaplain to Elizabeth, countess of Peter- 
borough. He was presented by Lord Salis- 
bury to the vicarage of Cheshunt, Hertford- 
shire, from which he was expelled by tke 
parliamentary visitors because he persisted 
in reading the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land (CLurrurBucK, Hertfordshire, ii. 111). 
He was likewise deprived of his fellowship 
at Trinity. 

After the Restoration he was created D.D. 
at Cambridge, by royal mandate, on 5 Sept. 
1660 (Kanner, Register and Chronicle, pp. 
207, 251), but he was not reinstated in his 
benefice at Cheshunt, probably because, on 
31 Dec. 1660, he was presented to the rectory 
of Wath, near Ripon, Yorkshire, worth 
about 140/. per annum, by the Earl of Ayles- 
bury, in whose family he had spent some 
time during the rebellion. Soon afterwards 
he was presented by Charles II to the 
neighbouring rectory of Bedale, worth nearly 
6007. a year (WALKER, Sufferings of the 
Clergy, ii. 363). He was a great benefactor 
to the parish of Wath, where he built and 
endowed a school. On 27 May 1668 he was 
collated to the prebend of Barneby in the 
church of York (WittIs, Survey of Cathe- 
drais, i. 117). He was a staunch supporter 
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of the church of England, and it is recorded 
of him that he boldly disputed the doctrine 
of transubstantiation with the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II). He fell under the 
displeasure of Bishop Cartwright, then ad- 
ministering the see of York, by refusing tosub- 
scribe the king’s declaration for liberty of con- 
science in 1688, and he narrowly escaped a 
second ejection from his benefices. Samways 
further aided the cause of civil and religious 
liberty by publishing a letter, which had a 
considerable effect in persuading the clergy 
of his neighbourhood to take the oaths to 
King William and Queen Mary, and for this 
service he is said to have received an offer 
of the bishopric of Bath and Wells which he 
declined. Among his intimate friends were 
Dr. Isaac Barrow and Archbishops Ussher and 
Sancroft. He died at Bedale in April 1693, 
He gave 25/. a year for scholars of West- 
minster school. 

His works are: 1. ‘Devotion digested: 
In Severall Discourses and Meditations upon 
the Lords most holy Prayer,’ London 
(28 July], 1652,.12mo. 2. ‘The wise and 
faithful Steward, or a Narration of the ex- 
emplary Death of Mr. Benjamin Rhodes, 
Steward to the... Earl of Elgin... 
Together with some remarkable Passages 
concerning Mrs. Anne Rhodes his Wife,’ 
London, 1657, 8vo. 3. ‘The Church of 
Rome not sufficiently vindicated from her 
Apostasie, Heresie, and Schism,’ 1663, 12mo. 
4, ‘The Penitent’s Humble Address to the 
Throne of Grace, in his deep Reflections on 
the Sufferings of the Nation in general ; and 
particularly in the Apprehension of the late 
dreadful Devastation made in London by 
the Fire there,’ 1666, 12mo. 

[Addit. MS. 5880, f.154; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, iii.171; Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, 
11.161; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. ed. Phillimore, 
p. 106; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 838 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii, 223.] T.C. 

SAMWELL, DA VID(d.1799), surgeon, 
was the son of William Samuel, vicar of 
Nantglyn, and therefore grandson of Ed- 
ward Samuel [q.v.] of Llangar. He sailed 
with Captain Cook on his third voyage of 
discovery as surgeon’s first mate on the Re- 
solution. On the death of William Ander- 
son he succeeded John Law as surgeon of 
the Discovery. In this capacity he was an 
eye-witness of Cook’s death, of which he 
wrote an account for ‘Biographica Britan- 
nica;’ this was published separately in 1786 
as ‘A Narrative of the Death of Captain 
James Cook.’ In later life Samwell was a 
prominent member of the Welsh literary 
circle of London; he was secretary of the 
Gwyneddigion Society in 1788, and vice-pre- 


sident in 1797. His assistance is acknow- 
ledgedin the preface to Pughe’s edition (1789) 
of the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym [see 
Davin], and in October 1796 he contributed 
to the first volume of the ‘Cambrian Regis- 
ter’ a biographical and critical notice of 
Huw Morris or Morus [q. v.j (pp. 426-39). 
Some of his poems are preserved in Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Addit. 14957 and 15056. He died in the 
autumn of 1799, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. An elegy on 
him, by Thomas Edwards (‘Twm o'r Nant’), 
was printed in ‘ Diliau Barddas’ (1827). 


[Leathart’s History of the Gwyneddigion, 
1831 ; Eos Ceiriog, 1823, introd. p. xv; elegy 
in Diliau Barddas; Byegones for 8 Jan. 1890; 
Cook’s Voyages. | J. E. L. 


SANCHO, IGNATIUS (1729-1780), 
negro writer, was born in 1729 on board a 
ship engaged in the slave trade while on 
the journey from Guinea to the Spanish West 
Indies. At Carthegena, in South America, 
a Portuguese bishop baptised him in the name 
ofIgnatius. His mother soon died owing to 
the climate, and his father committed suicide. 
At two years old he was brought to England, 
and was made over to three maiden ladies, who 
lived at Greenwich. They deemed it impru- 
dent to give him any education, and subjected 
him to a rigorous discipline. A fancied re- 
semblance to Don Quixote’s Squire led them 
to give him the surname of Sancho. He is 
conjectured to havesat to Hogarthin1742 tor 
the negro boy in ‘ Taste in High Life’ (Ho- 
GARTH, Works, ed. Nichols and Steevens, ii. 
158, iii. 833). He rebelled against his servi- 
tude. John Montagu, second duke of Mon- 
tagu, who lived at Blackheath and visited the 
ladies whom Sancho served, took notice of 
him, and deemed hiscapacity above hisstation, 
The duke lent him books, and he read them 
withavidity. Hismistressesgrew more exact- 
ing, and after 1749, when his ducal bene- 
factor died, he fled for protection to the duke’s 
widow. She took him into her service as 
butler, and the post proved so profitable that 
at her death in 1751 he boasted of possessing 
70/. and an annuity of 307. A passion for 
gambling, which he managed to suppress, 
temporarily embarrassed him, and he made 
some effortto appear on the stage as Othello or 
Oronooko, but failed to obtain an engagement 
owing to his defective articulation. He soon 
resumed service with the Montagu family, 
and George, the fourth duke [q. v.], his first 
benefactor’s son-in-law, treated him with 
every consideration. He now enjoyed abun- 
dant opportunities of satisfying his literary 
predilections. He read, on their first publi- 
cation, the sermons and ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
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of Laurence Sterne; and, impressed bySterne’s 
sympathetic references to the evils of slavery, 
he entreated him in a letter dated in 1766 to 
ease the yoke by ‘handling’ the subject in 
his ‘striking manner.’ Sterne replied in a 
sentimental vein (27 July 1766), and struck 
up an acquaintance with his correspondent. In 
the spring of 1767 Sancho procured promises 
of subscriptions for the ninth volume of ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy’ from the Duke and Duchess of 
Montagu and their son, Viscount Mande- 
ville. Sterne, while thanking him for his 
efforts, pressed him to exact the money with- 
out delay. One of Sterne’s latest letters— 
from Coxwold 30 June 1767—was addressed 
to ‘ his good friend Sancho’ (SteRN#, Letters, 
ed. Saintsbury, i. 129-31, ii. 18, 25). 

The connection extended Sancho’s reputa- 
tion, and on 29 Nov. 1768 Gainsborough, 
while at Bath, painted his portrait at one 
rapid sitting. About 1773 Sancho’s health 
failed, and he withdrew from domestic ser- 
vice, setting up as a chandier or grocer in a 
shop in Charles Street, Westminster. His 
literary ambition was unquenched, and he 
spent his latest years in penning epistles in 
Sterne’s manner. Men of letters and artists 
befriendedhim. Nollekens took John Thomas 
Smith to visit him on 17 June 1780 (Nolle- 
kens and his Times, ii. 27). He died at his 
shop on 14 Dec. 1780, and was buried in 
Westminster Broadway. 

He married ‘a deserving young woman of 
West India origin,’ and she, with at least 
two children, Elizabeth and William, sur- 
vived him. For the benefit of the family, one 
of his correspondents, Miss Crewe, collected 
his ‘ Letters,’ and published them in 1782 in 
two volumes, with an anonymous memoir by 
Joseph Jekyll [q. v.] The subscription list is 
said to have been of a length unknown since 
the first issue of the ‘Spectator.’ Gains- 
borough’s portrait, engraved by Bartolozzi, 
was prefixed. The work was popular; a 
fifth edition was published in 1803, with a 
facsimile of Sterne’s letter of 27 July 1766, 
and Jekyll’s name on the title-page as author 
of the prefatory memoir; the publisher was 
Sancho’s son William, who was then pursu- 
ing the career of a bookseller in his father’s 
old shop in Charles Street. 

The portrait by Gainsborough was pre- 
sented by Sancho’s daughter Elizabeth to 
Sancho’s friend, William Stevenson of Nor- 
wich, and it was sold at Norwich by auction 
in March 1889, with the property of Steven- 
son’s son, Henry Stevenson, F.S.A. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Fitzgerald’s Life of 
Sterne, ii. 370 et seq.; Sancho’s Letters with 
Jekyll’s Memoir; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vii. 325, 427, 457, vill. 32, 296,336.] 8S. L. 
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SANCROFT, WILLIAM (1617-1693), 
archbishop of Canterbury, second son of 
Francis Sandcroft of Fressingfield, Suffolk, 
and Margaret, daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Butcher or Boucher, was born at 
Fressingfield on 30 Jan. 1616-17 (the arch- 
bishop always spelt his surname without the 
‘d’ at the end of the first syllable). He 
came of an old yeoman stock which had long 
owned lands in Suffolk, but which did not 
obtain the right to bear arms till the grant 
to his brother and himself (26 Jan. 1663). 
His uncle, William Sanderoft, was master 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1628-37, 
and planned and carried out the first large 
extension of the college, the ‘ Brick Building’ 
(see Emmanuel College Mag. vol. i. No. 2). 

‘William was sent to the grammar school 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and early showed an 
aptitude for learning. A commonplace- 
book begun when he was quite young is full 
of extracts from Greek and Latin, as well 
as English poetry (Tanner MS. 465). He 
was admitted to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on 10 Sept. 1633, with his elder 
brother Thomas, and was matriculated on 
3 July 1634. He graduated B.A. in 1637, 
M.A. in 1641, and B.D. in 1648, In 1642 
being elected fellow he became tutor of the 
college, and he held during residence the 
offices of Greek and of Hebrew reader (cf. 
Tanner MSS. 60, 63, 66, &c.; Remarks of 
his Life, prefixed to Sermons, 1703, p. xii). 
In 1644 he was bursar of the college. He 
was patronised by Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, 
bishop of Exeter. His high character and 
the influence of Brownrigg enabled him to 
retain his fellowship until 1651 (Tanner 
MS. 54, No. 148). 

For the next nine years Sancroft resided 
chiefly with his brother at Fressingfield, and 
sometimes at Triplow, engaged in literary 
work, and with ‘no company except that of 
mine own thoughts.’ In 1651 he published 
‘Fur Preedestinatus, sive Dialogismus inter 
quendam Ordinis Predicantium Calvinis- 
tam et Furem ad laqueum damvatum ha- 
bitus,’ London, 8vo. An English translation 
appeared in 1658. It was a vigorous attack 
on Calvinism as subversive of morality, with 
reference to the works of all the leading 
Calvinist doctors. Birch (Life of Tillotson, 
p. 160) says, without giving his authority, 
that this was a joint composition with ‘ Mr. 
George Davenport and another of his friends.’ 
Shortly afterwards Sancroft published ‘ Mo- 
dern Policies taken from Machiavel, Borgia, 
and other choise Authors by an Eye-witness,’ 
of which a seventh edition appeared in 1657. 
It was dedicated to ‘ my lord R. B. E.’ (Ralph 
Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter), and is an in- 
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dictment of the religion and politics of the 
Commonwealth. ‘All newes in religion, 
whether in Doctrine or Discipline, is the 
common skreen,’ he says, ‘ of private design.’ 
In 1655 he saw through the press, and wrote 
a preface (not obscurely censuring the inno- 
vations of ‘a new and fifth monarchy, anew 
and fifth gospel’) to the collation of the 
Vulgate undertaken by John Boys, at the 
wish of Bishop Andrewes [London, 1655]. 
Meanwhile he was in correspondence with 
the most notable of the exiled churchmen 
abroad, and assisted the poorer royalist clergy 
out of his own purse (cf. Harletan MS. 
3783, ff. 103, 105). 

In 1657 he went abroad, stayed at Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht, was noticed by the 
Princess of Orange (mother of William III), 
and then started with his friend Robert 
Gayer for a southern tour by Spa, Maes- 
tricht, Geneva, Venice, Padua, to Rome. At 
Padua he was entered a student of the uni- 
versity (Gurou, Collect. Curiosa, vol. i. p. 
xxix), At Rome he heard of the Restora- 
tion, and his friends were urgent for his 
return, the bishop of Derry offering him the 
chaplaincy to Lord Ormonde, with valuable 
preferments. On 8 May 1660 he was chosen 
a university preacher at Cambridge, and on 
his return to England he became chaplain to 
Cosin, at whose consecration, with six other 
bishops, in Westminster Abbey, on 2 Dec. 
1660, he preached a sermon on the office of 
a bishop and the divine origin of the apo- 
stolic ministry (London, 1660). He was 
employed in the Savoy conference, and is 
said to have been especially concerned in the 
alteration of the calendar and rubrics (KEn- 
nErT, Register, pp. 574, 632; also Cal. of 
State Papers, Dom. Charles II, Addenda, 
1660-70, p. 523). Cosin gave him the rectory 
of Houghton-le-Spring, to which he was in- 
stituted on 7 Dec. 1661, and on 11 March 
1662 he was collated to a prebend in Durbam 
Cathedral. He became also in 1661 one of 
the king’s chaplains. While resident in Dur- 
ham he made large collections concerning the 
antiquities of the county, which proved of 
great assistance to subsequent historians 
(Hourcninson, Durham, ii. 206). He pro- 
ceeded D.D. at Cambridge per literas regias 
in 1662. 

The fellows of Emmanuel, despite their 

uritanic sympathies, remembered Sancroft’s 
leaning and high character, and when Dr. 
Dillingham vacated the mastership on 24 Aug. 
1662, by refusing to take the oath ordered 
by the Act of Uniformity, Sancroft was 
elected to the post on 830 Aug. ‘Beyond all 
expectation,’ he wrote, ‘I am come back to 
the college where I knew nobody at all, my 


acquaintance being wholly worn out.’ He 
found the college in sad plight, and the uni- 
versity much decayed in learning. With 
the benefaction of a deceased master, Dr. 
Houldsworth, he set about the conversion of 
the old chapel into a library, and he procured 
plans for a new chapel, to which he sub- 
scribed liberally (nearly 600/.); it was finally 
completed under his successors. On 8 Jan. 
1664 he was nominated by the king to the 
deanery of York. He was installed by proxy 
on 26 Feb. (Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
Charles II, 1663-4, p. 461). ‘This dignity 
he held but ten months, and in that time 
he expended in building and other charges 
2002. more than he received, He made a 
rental of the church of York, and brought 
the accounts of it (before wholly neglected) 
into order’ (Lz Nevn, Bishops, i. 199; see 
Harleian M8. 3783, ff. 187, 141). 

On the death of Dr. John Barwick (1612- 
1664) [q. v.], Sancroft was nominated to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s (Harleian MS, 378, f. 
109), and was installed on 10 Dec. 1664. He 
thereupon resigned the rectory of Houghton, 
and shortly afterwards the mastership of 
Emmanuel. He continued to take great in- 
terest in the college, giving to it a large 
proportion of his books when he left Lambeth 
in 1691, and the presentation of the benefice 
of Fressingfield, with endowments for a chap- 
lainey at Harleston (cf. Emmanuel College 
Magazine, vol. vii. No. 1, pp. 49-52; Em 
manuel College MSS.) 

In his new office he applied himself at 
once to the restoration of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. During the plague he was at Tun- 
bridge, whither he had been advised to go 
by his physician ‘long before any plague 
was heard of’ (Letter of Dr. Barwick, 5 Aug. 
1665, Harleian MS. 3783, f. 19). On 
27 July 1666 he viewed the cathedral with 
Christopher Wren, the bishop of London, 
and others, and decided upon the erection of 
a ‘noble cupola, a forme of church building 
not as yet known in England, but of won- 
derfull grace’ (EVELYN, Diary, i. 371). The 
great fire necessitated the rebuilding ot the 
whole cathedral, and to this Sancroft de- 
voted his energies for many years. He 
contributed 1,400/7. himself and raised large 
contributions from others, and entered mi- 
nutely into the architectural as well as the 
financial aspects of the work. He was ex- 
cused his residence as prebendary of Durham 
in consequence of the ‘ perpetual and close 
attendance required’ on the commission for 
the rebuilding, nothing being done ‘without 
his presence, no materials bought, nor ac- 
counts passed without him’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom., Charles II, Addenda, 1660- 
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1670, 10 and 11 Nov., 1670, pp. 522-3; see 
also Lex Ignea, or the School of Righteous- 
mess, a@ sermon preached before the king, 
10 Oct. 1666, by W. Sancroft, London, 
1666; Register of Dean of St. Paul's; WREN, 
Parentaha ; Duepatn, History of St. Paul's). 
He also rebuilt the deanery, which had been 
burnt down (Familiar Letters of W. San- 
croft, 1757, p. 21), at a cost of 2,500/., and 
he added to the diaconal revenues. It is said 
to have been largely by his exertions that 
the Coal Act was passed, which rendered the 
restoration of the cathedral possible within 
so short a time. In September 1668 he 
refused the bishopric of Chester, desiring to 
carry out the rebuilding of St. Paul’s (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report on Manuscripts of 
S. H. Le Fleming, esq. p. 59). On 7 Oct. 
1668 he was admitted archdeacon of Can- 
terbury. He resigned in 1670, and he was 
in that year prolocutor of the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury. It was 
about this time that Sheldon entrusted to 
Sancroft the publication and translation of 
Laud’s ‘Diary ’ and history of his trial; but 
Sancroft’s appointment to the primacy caused 
him to lay this task aside. ~ In 1693 he 
resumed it, and was actually engaged on it 
when he was seized with his last illness. 
By his directions the work was undertaken 
by his chaplain, Henry Wharton, who com- 
pleted it in 1694 (Wuarton, Introduction to 
the History of the Troubles and Tryal, §c., 
London, 1695). 

Sheldon died on 9 Nov. 1677, and a month 
later Sancroft was chosen to succeed him. 
Gossip said that he was ‘set up by the Duke 
of York against London [Henry Compton, 
bishop of London], and York put on by the 
papists’ (Woop, Life and Times, ed. Clark, 
11. 897). Burnet says that the court thought 
that he might be entirely won to their ends. 
But no one charged him with personal ambi- 
tion. Dryden notices him in ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel’ as 


Zadock the priest, whom, shunning power 
and place, 
His lowly mind advanced to David’s grace. 


He was consecrated on 27 Jan. 1678 in 
Westminster Abbey; Le Neve (Bishops, Se. 
i. 200) says in Lambeth Palace chapel. One 
of his first acts was an endeavour to win 
back the Duke of York to the English church; 
the king suggesting that Bishop Morley of 
Winchester should assist him. On 21 Feb. 
1679 they waited on the duke in St. James's, 
and the archbishop addressed him in a long 
speech (printed in D’Oyly’s ‘Life of San- 
croft,’ i. 165 sqq.) His efforts were quite 
ineffectual. 
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In the ecclesiastical duties of his office 
Sancroft was assiduous and energetic. In 
August 1678 he issued letters to his suffra- 
gans requiring more strict testimonies to can- 
didates for ordination. He had the courage 
to suspend Thomas Wood, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, a protégé of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, for neglect of duty (document 
printed from the ‘ Archbishop’s Register’ in 
D’Oyly, i. 194-6). When Charles was on 
his deathbed Sancroft visited him and spoke 
with great ‘freedom, which he said was 
necessary, since he was going to be judged 
by One Who was no respecter of persons’ 
(Burnet, ii. 457). 

The day after James II’s accession to the 
throne (7 Feb. 1685), Sancroft, with other 
prelates, visited him to thank him for his 
declaration of respect for the privileges of 
the established church. A few days later 
the king repeated his promise, with a sig- 
nificant warning. ‘My lords,’ he said to 
Sancroft and Compton, ‘I will keep my 
word and will undertake nothing against 
the religion established by law, assuming 
that you do your duty towards me; if*you 
fail therein, you must not expect that I shall 
protect you. I shall readily find the means 
of attaining my ends without your help’ 
(cf. Ranxn, Hist. Engl.iv.219). Sancroft on 
23 April 1685 crowned the new king accord- 
ing to the ancient English service; but the 
communion was not administered (Tanner 
MS. 31, f. 91: Sancroft’s own memoranda 
for the coronation). The first step of the 
new king was to prohibit ‘preaching upon 
controversial points’ (Evretyn, Diary, 2 Oct. 
1685; Life of James IT, ii. 9). James next 
established a high commission court, to 
which he appointed as clerical members the 
archbishop, Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, 
and Sprat, bishop of Rochester. Sancroft 
declined to serve, on the grounds of his 
great age and infirmities (Janner MS. 30, 
f, 59). Burnet severely condemns his con- 
duct, saying that ‘he lay silent at Lambeth 
. . . seemed zealous against popery in private 
discourse, but he was of such a timorous 
temper, and so set on enriching his nephew, 
that he showed no sort of courage’ (History 
of his own Time, iii. 82). But as a matter 
of fact the archbishop showed courage in 
declaring that he would not take part in a 
spiritual commission of which a layman 
(Jeffreys) was the head; he minutely in- 
vestigated the legality of the new court, and 
decided against it (see a mass of autograph 
papers, Tanner MS. 460). It appears that 
there was some thought of summoning him 
before the commission (D’Ov xy, i. 233), and 
that he was henceforth forbidden to appear 
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atcourt. On 29 July 1686 he recommended 
to the king candidates for election to the 
bishoprics of Chester and Oxford and to the 
deanery of Christ Church (Tanner MSS. 30, 
f. 69), butin no case was his advice accepted. 
The see of Oxford, for which he recom- 
mended South, was given to Samuel Parker 
(1640-1688) [q. v.] 

Meanwhile the archbishop was assiduous 
in the duties of his see. In 1682 he had 
undertaken a metropolitical visitation, in 
which he had made a minute examination of 
each diocese (see Tanner MS. 124). He con- 
tinued to collect information on all points of 
historical and antiquarian interest affecting 
his see and the church (see Tanner MS. 
126, entirely concerned with ancient hos- 
pitals). He put out orders to check the 
celebration of clandestine marriages, on a 
report from the high commission. He was 
intimately concerned in protecting the pri- 
vileges of All Souls’ College, Oxford (Bur- 
Rnows, Worthies of All Souls’), and in esta- 
blishing the position of the university printers 
(Gurou, Collectanea Curiosa, i. 269-85). 
He entertained men of learning (cf. Woop, 
Life and Times, iii. 159), and did his utmost 
to promote distinguished scholars in the 
church. 

At length he was compelled to enter upon 
an open contest with the king. He had 
already refused to order the clergy to give 
up the afternoon catechising, which James 
declared to be directed against his religion 
(RANKE, iv. 293-4, from Bonnet’s manu- 
script), and had joined in the refusal of the 
governors of the Charterhouse to admit a 
papist on the king’s orders, contrary to law. 
On 4 May 1688 the council ordered all 
clergy to read in church the king’s declara- 
tion of liberty of conscience. Sancroft im- 
mediately st’mmoned a meeting of the most 
prominent clergy, with the Earl of Clarendon 
and others, to consider the situation. Several 
meetings took place, of which Sancroft left 
copious memoranda (see Tanner MSS., espe- 
cially 28). The decision was that the order 
should not be obeyed—not, in Sancroft’s 
words (Tanner MSS. 28, f. 50), from ‘any 
want of tenderness towards dissenters, but 


because the declaration, being founded on | 


such a dispensing power as may at pleasure 
set aside all laws ecclesiastical and civil, 
appears to me illegal,’ and was in fact so 
declared in 1672. 

A petition was then drawn up and signed 
by Sancroft and six other bishops (Draft 
petition, Tanner MSS. 28, f. 34; actual peti- 
tion with signatures, 18 May, f.35; another 
copy with additional signatures, f.36; a full 
account of the petition, and the proceedings 
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thereon, f. 38; all in Sancroft’s own hand). 
The six bishops presented the petition to 
James, Sancroft being still forbidden to 
appear at court. 

On 27 May Sancroft and the six bishops 
were summoned before the council on 8 June, 
and after repeated examination, and on 
declining to enter into a recognisance to 
appear in Westminster Hall to answer a 
charge which was not specified, were com- 
mitted to the Tower. Here crowds flocked 
to them with expressions of sympathy and 
offers of assistance. The Prince and Princess 
of Orange had already congratulated San- 
croft on his firmness. On 15 June the 
bishops appeared before the king’s bench, 
and were released on bail till 29 June, when 
they were put on their trial on a charge of 
seditious libel. The defence followed the 
lines which had been already sketched by 
Sancroft, and the verdict of ‘not guilty,’ 
which was delivered at 10 o'clock in the 
morning of 380 June, was received with uni- 
versal enthusiasm (the proceedings of the 
trial were published in folio in 1689, and in 
octavo in 1716; Tanner MS. 28 contains full 
account of the expense. Sancroft’s share 
was 260/. 16s. 8d.) Sancroft made a design 
for a medal to commemorate the trial ( Tan- 
ner MS. 28, f. 142). The archbishop im- 
mediately after his acquittal drew up in- 
structions for the bishops ‘of things to be 
more fully insisted upon in their addresses 
to the clergy and people of their respective 
dioceses,’ in which he enjoined great care 
against ‘all seducers, and especially popish 
emissaries,’ and ‘a very tender regard to our 
brethren the protestant dissenters’ (Tanner 
MS. 28,f. 121, afterwards printed). He en- 
gaged also in a scheme of comprehension 
with the dissenters (WAKE, in Sacheverell’s 
Trial), which was unsuccessful, and put out 
a ‘ warning to the people’ (Tanner MS. 28, 
f. 158) against ‘deceivers, that is, papal 
vicars and bishops im partibus. 

When the king perceived his danger, it 
was Sancroft who, on 3 Oct. 1688, headed 
the deputation which advised him to revoke 
all his illegal acts, abolish the high commis- 
sion, and restore the city charters (the origi- 
nal manuscript of his speech, much corrected, 
in Tanner MS. 28, f.189). He was ordered 
to prepare prayers for the restoration of public 
tranquillity (Tanner MS. 28, f. 192), which, 
Burnet says,‘ were so well drawn up that 
even those who wished for the prince might 
have joined in them.’ On 22 Oct. he was 
present at the examination of witnesses at 
Whitehall to ‘clear the birth of’ the Prince 
of Wales (William Penn to Lord Dart- 
mouth, Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on Earl 
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of Dartmouth’s MSS., p.170). When the 
news of the project of William of Orange 
became known, he had several interviews 
with James, and drew up a declaration that 
he had never invited or encouraged the inva- 
sion (original draft in Tanner MS. 28, f. 224, 
3 Nov. 1688), but persistently refused, after 
a long wrangle, to join in any declaration of 
abhorrence or repudiation of the declaration 
that had been put out in the name of Wil- 
liam (Zanner MS. 28, f. 159). On 17 Nov. 
he went to the king, with the archbishop- 
elect of York and the bishops of Ely and 
Rochester, to urge the summoning of a ‘ free 
parliament’ (draft petition in Tanner MS. 
28, f. 250; printed in‘ A Compleat Collection 
of Papers relating to the great Revolutions 
in England and Scotland,’ &c., London, 1689; 
Gute, Collectanea Curtosa, vol. i.) 

After the king’s flight Sancroft signed, 
with other peers, the order to Lord Dart- 
mouth to abstain from any acts of hostility 
to the Prince of Orange’s fleet (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Report on Dartmouth MSS., p. 229). 
He signed also the declaration of 11 Dec. 
1688, by which a meeting of peers at the 
Guildhall called upon William to assist in 
procuring peace and a ‘free parliament.’ 
This was the last public action undertaken 
by Sancroft. When he saw that William 
was resolved to procure the crown for him- 
self, he withdrew from all association with 
proceedings by which he might appear to 
break his oath of allegiance. On 16 Dec. 
he saw James for the last time at Whitehall, 
and from that moment he took no step which 
might even indirectly forward the revolution, 
withdrawing altogether from public business. 
On 18 Dec. 1688 the university of Cam- 
bridge elected him their chancellor, but he 
declined to accept the honour. When the 
Prince of Orange entered London, Sancroft 
alone among the prelates did not wait upon 
him. His friends vainly urged him to attend 
the House of Lords, James wrote to him 
from France expressing his confidence in 
him. He engaged in constant discussion at 
Lambeth on public affairs, and wrote long 
statements and arguments concerning the 
political questions at issue (Tanner MS. 
459). His papers show him to have been 
in favour of declaring James incapable of 
government, and appointing William eustos 
regni. He declared that it was impossible 
lawfully to appoint a new king; ‘and if it 
be done at all, it must be by force of con- 
quest.’ On 15 Jan. 1689 a large meeting 
of bishops, lay peers, and others was held at 
Lambeth. On the 22nd the Convention met 
and voted the throne vacant. Sancroft was 
not present. On the day when the new 
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sovereigns were proclaimed, Henry Wharton, 
his chaplain, misunderstanding his instruc- 
tions, prayed for William and Mary in the 
chapel. Sancroft, ‘with great heat, told him 
that he must thenceforward desist from offer- 
ing prayers for the new king and queen, or 
else from performing the duties of his chapel, 
for as long as King James was alive no other 
persons could be sovereigns of the country’ 
(D’Ovty, i. 485, from Wharton’s ‘ Diary’). 

On 15 March 1689 he issued a commission 
which virtually empowered his suffragans to 
perform the coronation. On 23 March he 
wrote to Lord Halifax, speaker of the House 
of Lords, to excuse his attendance which 
had been ordered on the 22nd (Lords’ Jour- 
nals, xiv, 158), saying that since his refusal 
to sit on the high commission, and James’s. 
command to him not to attend at all, he had 
never been out of doors save when he was 
forced, and for the last five months he had 
not been so much as into his garden, and 
that he could not cross the river without 
great detriment to his health (State Papers, 
William and Mary, 1689-90, p. 38; Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report on MSS. of House of 
Lords, 1689-90, p. 89; original manuscript 
in Tanner MS, 28, f.381). He still continued 
to exercise the ecclesiastical functions of his 
office (cf. Cal. State Papers, William and 
Mary, 1689-90, p. 58), but he prepared for 
what must follow. ‘Well,’ he said to a 
friend, ‘I can live on 50J. a year.’ 

On 1 Aug. 1689 he was suspended, on 
1 Feb. 1690 deprived, with five bishops and 
about four hundred clergy. Shortly after 
this he joined with the other nonjuring 
bishops in putting out a flysheet (‘A Vindi- 
cation of the Archbishop and several other 
Bishops from the imputations and calumnies 
cast upon them by the Author of the “ Mo- 
dest Enquiry,”’ London, 1690, one leaf), 
denying all sedition or intrigue with France, 
and appealing to their past resistance to 
‘popery andarbitrary power.’ Burnet states 
that some efforts were made by the court to 
make a settlement with him, and it appears 
that he received the revenues of his see till 
Michaelmas 1690. 

Tillotson was publicly nominated his 
successor on 23 April 1691. Sancroft did 
not leave Lambeth. He packed up his books, 
told his chaplains that they had better 
leave him—which they declined to do, though 
they ‘differed from him concerning public 
matters in the state ’—dismissed most of his 
servants, and gave up the public hospitality 
which it was the practice of the archbishops, 
down to the time of Howley, to offer to all 
comers. On 20 May he received a peremp- 
tory order from the queen to leave Peer? 
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within ten days. Highly indignant, he de- 
termined not to stir till he was forced by 
law. He had intended to leave his books 
to the library of the archbishops; he now 
changed his mind. He was cited to appear 
before the barons of the exchequer on 12 June 
to answer a writ of intrusion. His attorney 
endeavoured to delay the case, but avoided 
any plea which would recognise the new 
sovereigns, and accordingly judgment was 
passed against him on 23 June. That even- 
ing he left Lambeth and went to a private 
house in the Temple. There he remained 
in retirement, still attended by his chaplains, 
and waited on by many friends, till 3 Aug. 
He made no complaint; and when Lord 
Aylesbury wept to see his state so changed, 
he said, ‘O my good lord, rather rejoice 
with me; for now I live again.’ On 5 Aug. 
he arrived at Fressingfield, his birthplace, 
where he had been building a small house 
for himself. His letters to Sir Henry North 
show him to have lived there quietly, busied 
with his books and papers and with the 
completion of his house, watching public 
affairs with a keen eye, but taking no part 
in any plots against the government. On 
23 Dec., when accusations were very freely 
bandied about against him, he wrote: ‘I was 
never so much as out of this poor house, and 
the yards and avenues, since I came first di- 
rectly from London into it; and I never suf- 
fered our vicar or any other, not even my 
chaplains when they were here, so much as 
to say grace when I eat; but I constantly 
officiate myself, “secundum usum Lambetha- 
num,” which you know, and never give the 
Holy Sacrament but to those of my own 
ier and practice’ (Familiar Letters, 

757, p. 25). In May 1692 a forgery, per- 
petrated by Blackhead and Young, seemed 
likely to involve him, with Bishop Sprat of 
Rochester, in a charge of high treason; but 
it was soon disproved. 

By this time he had determined to preserve 
the succession in the nonjuring body. On 
9 Feb. 1691 he executed a deed delegating 
the exercise of his archiepiscopal authority to 
William Lloyd (1637-1710) [q.v.], the de- 
prived bishop of Norwich (manuscript at Em- 
manuel Oollege). He appears, too, to have 
joined in the preparation for the consecration 
of new nonjuring bishops, though the first 
consecration took place after his death. He 
continued to receive visits from his friends, 
to add to his collection of antiquarian re- 
cords, and on occasion to confirm privately 
in his own chapel (Emmanuel College Mag. 
vol. i. No. 2, p. 44), and to minister to non- 
jurors. He devoted his last days to the 
preparation for the press of the ‘Memorials of 
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Laud.’ On 25 Aug. 1693 he was attacked by 
fever; in November he died. He had lived, 
says Wharton, like a hermit, was much 
wasted, and wore a long beard. To the last 
he would communicate only with nonjurors, 
and in his last moments he prayed for King 
James, the queen, and prince. He was 
buried in Fressingfield churchyard on 
27 Nov., where a tomb was erected, with an 
inscription by himself. 

A number of portraits of Sancroft exist, 
among the most interesting being that by Ber- 
nard Lens [q. v.] at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. Twodrawings—one by David Loggan 
and the other in crayons by E.. Lutterel—are 
in the National Portrait Gallery. There are en- 
gravings by Vandergucht the elder, R. White, 
and Sturt. Of his manuscript remains, a few 
letters, his deed of resignation, and a number 
of documents connected with his gifts, are 
at Emmanuel College. Further collections 
are at Lambeth and at the British Museum 
(Harl. MSS. 3783-5, 3786-98, &c.). But 
the largest proportion of manuscripts be- 
longing to and written by him are in the 
Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian Library. 

No character, at the stormy period during 
which he lived, was judged more differently 
by partisans. Burnet, who much disliked 
him, says that he was ‘a man of solemn de- 
portment, had a sullen gravity in his looks, 
and was considerably learned. .:. . He was 
a dry, cold man, reserved and peevish, so 
that none loved him, and few esteemed him’ 
(History of his own Time, edit. 1753, ii. 
145). Of his action at the time of the revo- 
lution Burnet adds that ‘he was a poor- 
spirited and fearful man, and acted a very 
mean part in all this great transaction’ (2. 
ili, 283). Antony Wood at first calls him 
‘a clownish, odd fellow’ (Life and Times, 
ed. Clark, ii. 400), but soon became inti- 
mate with him as an antiquary, and grew 
to love and respect him. Asa man of learn- 
ing his industry was prodigious; the mass 
of his correspondence in the Tanner MSS. is 
enormous. ‘The opinions of Hearne (pref. 
to OTTERBOURNE, p. 45) and Nelson (Lzfe of 
Bull, 1718 edit. pp. 3854-6) are very different 
from that of Burnet, and the charge of mo- 
roseness is fully refuted by the style of his 
familiar letters, which are pleasant, chatty, 
and jocose. He was munificent in charity, 
living himself always in the strictest sim- 
plicity. Needham, who lived with him from 
1685 to 1691, says: ‘ He was the most pious, 
humble, good Christian I ever knew in all my 
life. His hours for chapel were at six in the 
morning, twelve before dinner, three in the 
afternoon, and nine at night, at which time 
hewas constantly present, and always dressed, 
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He was abstemious in his diet, but enjoyed 
a pipe of tobacco for breakfast, and a glass 
of mum at night’ (Cole MSS., quoted by 
D’Oyty, ii. 69; cf. ‘Some Remarks’ of his 
‘ Life,’ prefixed to his Sermons, 1703, p. 29). 
On his deathbed he repeated more than once, 
‘ What I have done, I have done in the in- 
tegrity of my heart.’ His nature was ‘ pure, 
deep, poetical, and religious’ (RANKE, iv. 345; 
ef. Lu Nev, Bishops, &c. i. 205-8). In an 
age of the greatest political profligacy no 
charge could be brought against his honour. 
As theologian and politician he was a disciple 
of Andrewes and Laud. He was the last of 
the old school of ecclesiastical statesmen, as 
Tillotson was the first of the new. 


[Tanner MSS.; manuscripts of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with information kindly sup- 
plied by the bursar of the college; D’Oyly’s 
Life, 2 vols. 8vo, 1821; Biographia Britannica, 
1760, vol. v.; Le Neve’s Lives of the Bishops of 
the Church of England since the Reformation, 
i, 197-220; Burnet’s History of his own Time; 
Wood’s Life and Times; Lathbury’s History of 
the Nonjurors; Gutch’s Collectanea Curiosa ; 
Hearne’s Diaries, Works; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports; Emmanuel 
College Mag. ; Ranke’s History of England, vol. 
iv. ; Macaulay’s History of England ; Tryal of the 
Seven Bishops, 8vo, London, 1716 ; many news- 
sheets and pamphlets of the time; Waiker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy ; Somers Tracts; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 223.] W. H. H. 


SANCTOFIDENSIS JOHANNES (d. 
1359), theological writer. [See Sr. Farrn’s, 
JOHN oF. | 


SANCTO FRANCISCO, ANGELUS 4 
(1601-1678), Franciscan writer. [See AN- 
GELUS. | 


SANCTO FRANCISCO, BERNARD 4 
(1628-1709), Franciscan. (See LEysron, 
BERNARD. | 


SANCTO GERMANO, JOHANNES 
pz (7. 1170), theologian. [See Joun.] 


SANDALE, JOHN pz (d. 1319), bishop 
of Winchester and chancellor, was probably 
a native of Yorkshire. He first occurs as 
one of the king’s clerks on 17 Oct. 1294 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, 1293-1801, p. 
98). In May 1297 he was appointed con- 
troller of receipts in Gascony, whither he 
accompanied Edmund of Lancaster (2. pp. 
247, 571, 586; Cal. Close Rolls, Edward I, 
ii. 62, 178). On 6 April 1299 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
and afew years later became chancellor of 
that church (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, ii. 
404), In September 1299 he was sent on a 
fresh mission to Gascony (2. p. 440). From 
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1800 to 1303 he was keeper of exchanges in 
England (¢. pp. 504-5; Swenrman, Cal, of 
Documents relating to Ireland, v. 122, 27 2). 
In 1304 he was employed to levy a tallage in 
London (Chron. Edward I and Edward LI, 
i. 132). Previously to 2 Nov. 1304 he was 
chamberlain of Scotland, and retained: this 
post till the end of the reign, being also em- 
ployed in negotiation with the Scots (Cui; 
of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ii. 
passim). In February 1306 he was one of 
the deputy-guardians of Scotland. After 
the accession of Edward II, Sandale was, 
on 7 Aug. 1807, appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward II, p. 
6). In May 1808 he resigned this post (2d. 
p. 72), and from this time acted as lieutenant 
for the treasurer till 6 July 1810, when he 
succeeded Walter Reynolds [q.v.] in that 
post (2d. p. 284), He had resigned his office 
before 12 Nov. 1811 (Cal. Close Rolls, Ed- 
ward II, i. 443), probably through illness, 
for in the following March he was falsely 
reported to be dead, and an order was made 
for the sequestration of his goods on account 
of his debts to the exchequer (2b. i. 412; 
Reg. Pal. Dunelm. i.172, iv. 102-3). Asa 
royal clerk, Sandale received numerous eccle- 
siastical benefices, although in 1307 he was 
still only subdeacon. He is mentioned as 
holding sixteen parochial benefices in Eng- 
land, besides Dunbar in Scotland (Cal. Pap. 
Reg. ui. 9, 27, 88, 120; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed- 
ward II, pp. 111, 232, 480). On 16 May 1309 
he was appointed prebendary of Dunden, 
and on 11 Sept. 1310 provost and prebendary 
of Wyveliscombe, Wells; at Lichfield he 
held the treasurership, to which he was ad- 
mitted on 12 Jan. 1310-11; at York he held 
successively the prebends of Fenton, Geven- 
dale, and Riccall; at Lincoln that of Cro- 
perdy, at St. Paul’s that of Newington; he 
also held canonries at Howden, Beverley, and 
Glasgow (2b. pp. 115, 277,480-1; Lu Nxvs, i. 
581, 11.140, 417, iii. 184, 189, 209; Cal. Pap. 
Reg. ii.150). In May 1309 Edward IT collated 
Sandale to the archdeaconry of Richmond, 
but this was contested by the pope, who 
claimed it for the cardinal Francis Gaetani, 
and Edward eventually gave way (76. il. 53 ; 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward I, i. 111, 176-7 ; 
Cal. Close Rolis, i. 173, 252). Sandale was 
likewise master of the hospital of Katherine 
without the Tower (2. i. 285). In 1311 he 
was elected dean of St. Paul's, but was not 
confirmed in the office (Lz Nevs, ii. 311), 
He received a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Crantock, Cornwall, on 22 Feb. 
1315. Murimuth mentions Sandale as one 
of the English clerks whose good benefices 
and fat prebends had excited papal cupidity 
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to make a special reservation (Chron. p. 
175). 
On 4 Oct. 1812 Sandale was reappointed 
treasurer, and on 28 Oct. was joined with 
Walterde Norwich and the bishop of Worces- 
ter to take fines for respite of knighthood 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward II, i. 501, 505). 
A little later he was sent to St. Alban’s to 
receive delivery of the goods of Piers Gave- 
ston (7b. i. 525, 5538; TROKELOWE, p. 79). 
On 26 Sept. 1314 he was appointed chan- 
cellor (Mapox, Hist. Exch. i. 75, ii.88). On 
26 July 1316 he was elected bishop of Win- 
chester; the royal assent was given on 
5 Aug., and the temporalities restored on 
23 Sept. (Lz Neve, iii. 12). After his con- 
secration by Archbishop Reynolds at Can- 
terbury on 31 Oct. (Stusss, Reg. Sacr. Angl. 
p. 51), Sandale went abroad, but on 6 Dec. 
the seal was restored to him at Southwark 
(Cal. Close Rolls, Edward II, ii. 489, 448). 
Except for some brief intervals when he was 
employed in his diocese and during a pil- 

rimage to Canterbury in February 1318, 
ida retained the seal till 9 June 1318 (2d, 
ii. 576, 592, 619). During the same year he 
was collector of the tenth from the clergy, 
and on 16 Nov. 1318 was reappointed trea- 
surer, Sandale was present in the parlia- 
ment at Leicester in April 1318, when he 
swore to observe the ordinances. On 24 Sept. 
he took part at St. Paul’s on the process 
against Robert Bruce. In March 13819, as 
treasurer, he sat to hear a dispute between 
the mayor and aldermen of London (Chron. 
Edward I and Edward II, i. 283, 285, ii. 54). 
He died on 2 Nov. 1819 at Southwark, and 
was buried in the church of St. Mary Overy. 

In the ‘Flores Historiarum’ (iii. 174), 
Sandale is described as ‘ vir cunctis affabilis 
et necessarius communitati.’ He had pro- 
perty at Wheatley, near Doncaster, and in 
1311 had license to crenellate his house 
there (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward II, i. 340; 
Cal. Ing. post mortem, 1. 292). Edward I 
gave him the manor of Berghby, Lincoln- 
colnshire, and Edward IL a house in the 
suburbs of Lincoln (Adbrev. Rot. Orig. i. 165, 
195, 197). He had also houses at Boston (Cal. 
Close Rolls, Edward II, ii. 321). Several mem- 
bers of the family who are mentioned—viz. 
Robert Sandale, John Sandale the younger, 
William Sandale, and Gilbert Sandale—were 
probably the bishop’s nephews. Gilbert San- 
dale was prebendary of Auckland and lieu- 
tenant of John Sandale as treasurer (Reg. 
Pal, Dunelm. vol. ii. passim). 

[Chronicles .of Edward I and Edward II, 
Flores Historiarum, Murimuth’s Chronicle, Re- 
gistrum Palatinum Dunelmense, Letters from 
Northern Registers (all in Rolls Ser.) ; Cassan’s 
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Lives of Bishops of Winchester; Foss’s Judges 
of England; Wharton, De Episcopis et De- 
canis Londinensibus, pp. 215-17; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, passim; other authorities 
quoted. ] CG. L. K. 


SANDARS, THOMAS COLLETT 
(1825-1894), editor of ‘Justinian,’ eldest 
son of Samuel Sandars of Lochnere, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, was born 
in 1825. He matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 30 Nov. 1843, was a scholar 
from 1843 to 1849, graduated B.A. in 1848 
(having taken first-class honours zm Jiteris 
humanioribus and the chancellor’s Latin- 
verse prize), became fellow of Oriel in 1849, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1851. He was called 
to the bar in 1851, and was reader of con- 
stitutional law and history to the inns of 
court from 1865 to 1873. He was one of 
the earliest contributors to the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ and an intimate friend of James 
(afterwards Sir James) FitzJames Stephen 
[q.v.] He interested himself in commercial 
affairs in later years, and went twice to 
Egypt in 1877 and 1880 to represent the 
Association of Foreign Bondholders. He 
was also chairman of the Mexican Railway 
Company. He died on 2 Aug. 1894 at 
Queen Anne’s Mansions; he had married, on 
25 May 1851, Margaret, second daughter of 
William Hanmer of Bodnod Hall, Den- 
bighshire, and left a family. 

Sandars is remembered chiefly by his use- 
ful edition of Justinian’s ‘ Institutes,’ which 
first appeared in 1858; it reached an eighth 
edition in 1888, 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Oxford 
Honours Register; Times, 9 Aug. 1894; Leslie 
Stephen’s Life of Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
pp. 152, 178, 197; Foster’s Men at the Bar.] 

W. Asda As 


SANDBY, PAUL (1725-1809), water- 
colour painter, engraver, and caricaturist, 
son of Thomas Sandby ‘of Babworth,’ and 
younger brother of Thomas Sandby[q. v. |, was 
born at Nottingham in 1725. The brothers 
obtained appointments in the military draw- 
ing department at the Tower of London in 
1741, and Paul was employed, after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1745-6, to assist 
in the military survey of the new line of 
road to Fort George, and of the northern and 
western parts of the Highlands, under the 
direction of Colonel David Watson. He was 
afterwards appointed draughtsman to the 
survey, and his drawings presented to the 
board of ordnance, as specimens of his ability 
for the post, are now in the print-room of 
the British Museum. They include a sketch 


of the east view of Edinburgh Castle, with © 
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_ many figures in the foreground. While em- 
_ ployed on the survey he made a large number 
_ of sketches of scenes and well-known persons 
_ inand about Edinburgh, sixty-eight of which 
are also in the museum print-room. He 
made many others of the scenery and anti- 
quities of Scotland, and etched two small 
landscapes (1747-8), a set of six small land- 
scapes (1748), and ten views of Scotland 
(1750). He quitted the service of the sur- 
vey in 1751, and took up his abode for a 
time with his brother Thomas at Windsor, 
where the latter was now installed as deputy 
ranger of the Great Park. His next etchings 
—eight folio views of Edinburgh and other 
places in Scotland—are inscribed ‘Windsor, 
August 1751” At Windsor he assisted his 
brother, and made a series of drawings of 
the castle, the town, and its neighbourhood, 
which were purchased by Sir Joseph Banks. 
Some of these form part of the large col- 
lection of his drawings in the royal library 
at Windsor. He now etched a great number 
of plates after his own drawings, a hundred 
of which (including the views of Edinburgh, 
&c.) were published in a volume (1765) by 
Ryland and Bryer. In 1760 heissued twelve 
etchings of ‘The Cries of London,’ He also 
made many plates after other artists, in- 
eluding his brother. He etched David Allan’s 
illustrations to Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd’ 
(1758); a year or two later, in conjunction 
with Edward Rooker, engraved those by 
John Collins to Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
and in 1761 he published ‘ Hight Views in 
North America and the West Indies,’ from 
drawings by Governor Thomas Pownall (q.v. ] 
and others. 

It was Hogarth’s ‘Analysis of Beauty’ 
which provoked his first attempts at carica- 
ture. In 1753 and 1754 he published anony- 
mously several single plates, in which he tried, 
with more animus than success, to turn 
Hogarth’s weapons against that great satirist 
himself. Hogarth’s pretensions as an arbiter 
of taste, his want of education, his contempt 
of the old masters, his opposition to public 
academies, which was probably the prime 
cause of Sandby’s animosity, his attempts at 
‘high art’ (especially his ‘Paul before Felix’) 
were among the themes of Sandby’s ridi- 
cule. The caricatures included a parody of 
Hogarth’s‘ March to Finchley,’ and a plate 
called ‘ The Burlesquer burlesqued,’ in which 
Hogarth is represented as a pug-dog painting 
a history piece suited to his capacity. In 1762 
Hogarth’s political satire, called ‘The Times,’ 
in support of the Bute ministry, and his con- 
sequent collision with Wilkes and Churchill, 
again provoked Sandby’s hostility, and pro- 
duced several burlesques of Hogarth’s prints, 
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including ‘A set of blocks for Hogarth’s 
Wigs—designed for the city—see “ North 
Briton,” No. xix.’ and ‘A Touch on the 
“Times,” plate i., or the “ Butefyer”’ (for 
descriptions of Sandby’s caricatures, see Cat. 
of Satirical Prints, in the British Museum, 
by F.G. Stephens). It is said that Sandby’s 
admiration of Hogarth’s genius made him 
withdraw his caricatures from circulation, 
after seeing his pictures of the ‘Marriage 
a-la-mode,’ but as the latter were finished and 
engraved as early as 1745, his repentance was 
rather late. Now and again, though rarely, 
in his after life his sense of the ridiculous 
or his indignation found vent in caricatures. 
The tax on post-horses was the cause of one 
in 1782, and balloon ascents (by John Sheldon 
and Blanchard from Chelsea, and by Lunardi 
from Vauxhall) of others in 1784. Perhaps 
the best of his works of this kind was that 
representing Vestris, the famous dancing- 
master, giving lessons to a goose. It was pub- 
lished on a sheet with some lively verses. 
But Sandby’s caricatures and his many dog- 
gerel verses also were only sportive incidents 
in his serious career. , 
It is not recorded how long Sandby lived 
with his brother at Windsor, but he is said to 
have spent a portion of each year in London, 
and much of his time was probably spent in 
sketching excursions. On 8 May 1757 he 
married Miss Anne Stogden, a lady of much 
personal charm, as appears by her portrait 
by Francis Cotes; but his first fixed address 
which is recorded is at Mr. Pow’s, Dufours 
Court, Broad Street, Carnaby Market, where 
he was living in 1760. In this year he con- 
tributed to the first exhibition of the Society 
of Artists, and was one of the forty artists 
who met at the Turk’s Head Tavern; they 
agreed to meet again on 5 Nov. in the fol- 
lowing year at the artists’ feast at the 
Foundling Hospital, in suitsof clothes manu- 
factured by the children of the hospital 
at Ackworth in Yorkshire. He exhibited 
regularly at the society’s exhibitions (1760- 
1768), and was one of the first directors when 
it was incorporated in 1765. In 1766 ap- 
peared ‘Six Views of London,’ engraved by 
Edward Rooker[{q. vy) after drawings by him- 
selfand his brother. In 1768he was appointed 
chief drawing-master at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. On the formation 
of the Royal Academy in 1768 he was one 
of the twenty-eight members nominated by 
GeorgeIII. He often served upon thecouncil, 
and was a contributor to every exhibition 
from 1769 to 1809, except in the eight years 
1783-5, 1789, 1796, and 1803-5. In 1766 
he removed to Poland Street, and in 1772 
purchased No. 4 St. George’s Row, Oxford 
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Road, now 14 Hyde Park Place, where he 
lived till his death. 

Though never a rich man, he attained by 
his talents, his industry, his genial manners, 
and lively conversation an honourable posi- 
tion in his profession and in society. He 
was a favourite of George III and Queen 
Charlotte. The young princes, the queen 
herself, Viscount Newnham (afterwards Lord 
Harcourt), Sir J. F. Leicester (afterwards 
Lord de Tabley), and the Princess Dashkoff 
were among his pupils. He was often em- 
ployed to draw the country seats of the 
nobility and gentry, with whom he became 
on intimate terms, and many of his pupils at 
Woolwich remained his friends in after life. 
He gathered round him a circle of intel- 
lectual and attached friends, comprising the 
most distinguished artists and amateurs of 
the day. ‘His house,’ says Gandon, ‘became 
quite the centre of attraction, particularly 
during the spring and summer months, when 
on each Sunday, after divine service, his 
friends assembled, and formed a conversa- 
zione on the arts, the sciences, and the general 
literature of the day.’ He was kindly and 
generous to his professional brethren. He 
bought Richard Wilson’s pictures when he 
was in distress, and he was a valuable friend 
to Beechey, and helped to bring David Allan, 
William Pars, and C. L.Clerisseau into notice 
by engraving their drawings. 

Asan artist Sandby was indefatigable; he 
travelled over a great part of Great Britain, 
sketching castles, cathedrals, and other 
ancient buildings of interest, and its finest 
scenery in days when travelling was laborious 
andaccommodation uncertain. He visited Ire- 
landalso. He was thepioneer oftopographical 
art in England, and all the ‘draughtsmen’ of 
the next generation, including Girtin and 
Turner, followed his footsteps. He was 
before them on the Clyde and in the High- 
lands, in Yorkshire and Shropshire, in 
Warwick, and in Wales. By his drawings 
and his engravings from them he did more 
than any man had done before to inform his 
countrymen of the beauty of their native 
land. This is specially true with regard to 
Wales, which was then almost a terra incog- 
nita. It was not till 1773 that he exhibited 
a drawing from the principality, but after this 
it was his favourite sketching ground, and he 
published four sets (of twelve plates each) 
after his Welsh drawings. The first of these 
(published 1 Sept. 1775) introduced to the 
public his new process of engraving, which 
he named ‘aquatinta.’ It was an improve- 
ment by himself of a process employed by 
Jean Baptiste Le Prince, a French painter 
and engraver, the secret of which had been 


purchased from Le Prince by the Hon. 
Charles Greville, and communicated to 
Sandby. The process was admirably adapted 
to imitate the effect of a drawing in sepia or 
indian ink, and the prints when tinted by 
hand very nearly resembled such watercolour 
drawings as were then produced. For atime 
it was very popular. Sandby himself pub- 
lished more than a hundred aquatints which 
are similar in size to the drawings of Turner’s 
‘Liber Studiorum,’ the first of which was 
executed in aquatint. A list of his principal 
plates in this method will be found in Wil- 
liam Sandby’s ‘Thomas and Paul Sandby’ 
(pp. 146-8). 

In 1797 Sandby vacated his appointment 
as drawing-master at the Royal Military 
College at Woolwich. He received a pension 
of 507. a year, and was succeeded in the post 
by his second son, Thomas Paul, who mar- 
ried his first cousin Harriott, the daughter 
of Thomas Sandby. This was the only one 
of his three children who survived him, His 
eldest son, Paul, was in the army, and died 
in 1793; his only daughter Nancy died 
young. He himself died at his house in 
Paddington on 7 Nov. 1809, and was buried 
in the burial-ground of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, where his tomb is still pre- 
served. 

Sandby has been called ‘the father of water- 
colour art. Certainly, as contemporary with 
Taverner, an amateur, and Lambert, and as 
preceding Hearne, Rooker, Malton, Byrne, 
and Webber by more than twenty years, he 
may claim that title by priority ’(REDeRAVE, 
Century of Painters). He may claim it also in 
virtue of the extent of hisinfluence. Before 
his time watercolour was used only to tint 
monochrome drawings. The colours em- 
ployed were few and poor, and had to be 
manufactured by the artists themselves, 
Sandby was constantly making experiments 
in pigments and manipulation, and greatly 
improved the technique of the art. He 
showed the capacity of watercolour to 
render effects of light and air which had 
scarcely been attempted in the medium be- 
fore, and he treated his subjects with an 
artistic feeling unknown to the ‘ draughts- 
man’ of his day. He also painted land- 
scape (generally ‘classical’ compositions) in 
tempera and oils. His worksshow much per- 
sonal observation of nature, especially in 
trees and skies. He also drew portraits on a 
small scale in chalk and watercolour, which 
have often the grace and simplicity of Gains- 
borough. A large number of such portraits 
and sketches of figures are contained in 
a folio volume in the royal library at 
Windsor. Among them are portraits of 
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Kitty Fisher, James Gandon the architect, 
Allan Ramsay the poet, George Morland the 
painter, and Jonathan Wild, several of him- 
self and his wife, and many others of per- 
sons of distinction both male and female. 
Many of Sandby’s drawings, as those of the 
‘Encampments in Hyde Park’ (1780), which 
are also at Windsor, are enlivened by groups 
of well-known characters of the time. Seve- 
ral interesting portraits are also included in 
the large collection of the works of both 
the Sandbys which has been formed by 
Mr. William Sandby, their biographer, and 
the last of the family to bear the name. 
Many of his works are at the South Ken- 
sington Museum and in other public gal- 
leries throughout the country. A large col- 
lection of the works of Paul and Thomas 
Sandby was exhibited at the Nottingham 
Museum in 1884. 


[Thomas and Paul Sandby, by William Sandby 
(1892), contains an exhaustive account of the 
lives of both brothers. ] Cc. M 


SANDBY, THOMAS = (1721-1798), 
draughtsman and architect, was born at 
Nottingham in 1721. His father, Thomas, 
is described in Thomas Bailey’s ‘ History of 
the County of Nottingham’ as ‘of Babworth 
in this county,’ but he appears to have taken 
up his residence at Nottingham early in the 
eighteenthcentury. Paul Sandby(q.v.] was 
his brother. The Sandbys’of Babworth are 


-said to have been a branch of the family of 


Saundeby or De Saundeby of Saundby in 
Lincolnshire (see THororon, History of Not- 
tinghamshire). Asa draughtsman and archi- 
tect Sandby was self-taught. At the Not- 
tingham Museum is a drawing by him of the 
old town-hall at. Nottingham, dated 1741, 
and a south view of Nottingham, dated 1742 ; 
and Deering’s ‘ History of the Town ’contains 
engravings of the castle and town-hall, after 
drawings executed by him in 1741. 
According to the ‘Memoirs’ of James 
Gandon the architect (Dublin, 1846), he and 
his brother Paul kept an academy in Notting- 
ham before they came up to London in this 
year. They were then of the respective ages 
of twenty and sixteen. According to Antony 
Pasquin (John Williams), in his ‘Memoirs 
of the Royal Academicians’ (1796) Thomas 
Sandby came to London. for the purpose of 
having a view of Nottingham engraved, 
which had been executed on principles of 
perspective perfected by himself, and had 
won him reputation in his native town. Ac- 
cording to Gandon, on the other hand, both 
he and his brother left Nottingham in order 
to take up situations in the military draw- 
ing department at the Tower of London, 
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which had been procured for them by John 
Plumptre, the member for Nottingham. In 
1743 Sandby was appointed private secretary 
and draughtsmanto William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, and accompanied him in his 
campaigns in Flanders and Scotland (1743- 
1748). Sandby was at the battle of Dettin- 
gen in 1743, Pasquin says that he was ap- 
pointed draughtsman to the chief engineer of 
Scotland, in which situation he was at Fort 
William in the highlands when the Pretender 
landed, and was the first-person who con- 
veyed intelligence of the event to the govern- 
ment in 1745. He accompanied the duke 
in his expeditions to check the rebels, and 
made a sketch of the battle of Culloden 
which is now in the royal library at Windsor 
Castle, together with three panoramic views 
of Fort Augustus and the surrounding 
scenery, showing the encampments, in 1746, 
and a drawing of the triumphal arch erected 
in St. James’s Park to commemorate the vic- 
tories. In this year the duke was appointed 
ranger of Windsor Great Park, and selected 
Sandby to be deputy ranger; but Sandby 
again accompanied the duke to the war in 
the Netherlands, and probably remained there 
till the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in October 1748. In the British 
Museum are four views by Sandby of the 
camps in the Low Countries, covering exten- 
sive tracts of country, and another inscribed 
‘Abbaye prés de Sarlouis.” Two of the 
former are dated 22 June 1748, and in the 
royal collection at Windsor is a very elabo- 
rate drawing of ‘Diest from the Camp at 
Mildart, 1747.’ 

His appointment as deputy ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, which he held till his 
death, placed Sandby in a position of inde- 
pendence, and afforded scope for his talent 
both as an artist and as an architect. The 
Great Lodge (now known as Cumberland 
Lodge) was enlarged under his supervision 
as a residence for the duke. The lower 
lodge (of which two rooms are preserved in 
the royal conservatory) was occupied by 
himself. His time was now principally spent 
in extensive alterations of the park, and in 
the formation of the Virginia Water, in 
which he was assisted by his younger brother, 
Paul, who came to live with him (see 
Hueness’s History of Windsor Forest), A 
number of his plans and drawingsillustrating 
these works are preserved in the royal library 
at Windsor Castle and in the Soane Museum. 
In December 1754 a prospectus, etched by 
Paul Sandby, was issued for the publication 
of eight folio plates, dedicated to the Duke 
of Cumberland, illustrating the works at 
Virginia Water. They were drawn by 
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Thomas Sandby, and engraved on copper by 
his brother Paul and the best engravers of 
the day. They were republished by Boydell 
in 1772. A number of the original plans 
and designs for these works are preserved at 
Windsor Castle and the Soane Museum. 
George III, who took great interest in the 
undertaking, honoured Sandby with his confi- 
dence and personal friendship, and on the 
death of William Augustus, Duke of Cum- 
berland, in 1765, the king’s brother, Henry 
Frederick (also Duke of Cumberland, and 
ranger of the park), retained Sandby as 
deputy. 


Although devoted to his work at Windsor |. 


and preferring a retired life, it was Sandby’s 
custom to spend a portion of each year in 
London. He rented a house in Great Marl- 
borough Street from 1760 to 1766. He was 
one of the committee of the St. Martin’s 
Lane school, which issued a pamphlet in 
1755 proposing the formation of an academy 
of art, and he exhibited drawings at the 
Society of Artists’ exhibition in 1767, and 
afterwards for some years at the Royal 
Academy. Both he and his brother Paul 
were among the twenty-eight of the original 
members of the Royal Academy who were 
nominated by George III in 1768. He was 
elected the first professor of architecture to 
the academy, and delivered the first of a 
series of six lectures in that capacity on 
Monday, 8 Oct. 1770. The sixth was ilus- 
trated by about forty drawings of buildings, 
ancient and modern, including original de- 
signs for a ‘ Bridge of Magnificence,’ which 
attracted much attention. He continued 
these lectures with alterations and additions 
annually till his death. They were never 
published, but the manuscript is in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The illustrations were sold with 
his other drawings after his death. 

In February 1769 he competed for the 
Royal Exchange at Dublin, and obtained 
the third premium, 40/. (see Builder, 2 Oct. 
1869). As far as can now be discovered, 
his only architectural work in London was 
Freemasons’ Hall in Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which was opened with 
great ceremony on 23 May 1776, when the 
title of ‘Grand Architect’ was conferred on 
Sandby (see Brirron and Puein’s Jllustra- 
tions of the Public Buildings of London). 
The building was partially destroyed by 
fire on 3 May 1883, but has since been re- 
stored. Sandby designed a carved oak altar- 
sereen for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
now replaced by a reredos, and a stone bridge 
over the Thames at Staines, opened in 1796, 
but removed a few years afterwards on ac- 
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count of its insecurity. He built several 
houses in the neighbourhood of Windsor, 
including St. Leonard’s Hill for the Duchess 
of Gloucester, and one for Colonel Deacon, 
now known as Holly Grove. Designs exist 
for many others of his architectural works 
which cannot now be identified. In 1777 
he was appointed, jointly with James Adam 
(q. v.], architect of his majesty’s works, and 
in 1780 master-carpenter of the same in 
England. Sandby died at the deputy ranger’s 
lodge in Windsor Park on Monday, 25 June 
1798, He was buried in the churchyard of 
Old Windsor. 

Sandby was twice married. The name of 
his first wife is stated to have been Schultz. 
His second wife was Elizabeth Venables 
(1733-1782), to whom he was married on 
26 April 1753. She had a dowry of 2,000/,, 
and bore him ten children, six of whom (five 
daughters and one son) survived him. It is 
to be observed that in his will, and in some 
simple verses addressed to his daughters after 
their mother’s death, he names four only, 
Harriott, Charlotte, Maria, and Ann, omit- 
ting his eldest girl, Elizabeth, who was twice 
married, and is said to have died about 1809 
(see WILLIAM SanpBy’s Thomas and Paul 
Sandby, pp. 176-80) His daughter Harriott 
married (1786) Thomas Paul, the second son 


, of his brother Paul, and kept house for her 


father after her mother’s death. Hight of 
her thirteen children were born at the deputy 
ranger’s lodge. 

Though he was self-educated as an archi- 
tect, and left few buildings by which his 
capacity can be tested, the hall of the free- 
masons shows no ordinary taste, while of his 
skill as an engineer and landscape-gardener 
Windsor Great Park and Virginia Water 
are a permanent record. He was an excel- 
lent and versatile draughtsman, and so skil- 
ful in the use of watercolour that his name de- 
serves to be associated with that of his brother 
Paul in the history of that branch of art. 


[Sandby’s Thomas and Paul Sandby, 1892.] 
OC. M. 


SANDEMAN, ROBERT (1718-1771), 
Scottish sectary, eldest son of David Sande- 
man, merchant and magistrate (1735-63) 
of Perth, was born at Perth in 1718, After 
being apprenticed at Perth as a linen-weaver, 
he studied a session or two at Edinburgh 
University. While hesitating between medi- 
cine and the church as his future profession, 
he came under the influence of John Glas 

q. v.], whose religious views he adopted. 

eturning to Perth in 1736, he married in the 
following year Glas’s daughter Katharine 
(d. 1746), and entered into partnership with 
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his brother, William Sandeman, as a linen 
manufacturer. From this business he with- 
drew in 1744, on being appointed an elder in 
the Glassite communion. He exercised his 
ministry successively at Perth, Dundee, and 
Edinburgh, and became widely known by 
his ‘Letters’ (1757) in criticism of the 
‘Dialogues between Theron and Aspasio’ 
by James Hervey (1714-1758) [q.v.] This 
publication led to a controversy with Samuel 
Pike [q.v.], who ultimately became - his 
disciple. In 1760 Sandeman removed to 
London, where he gathered a congregation 
at Glovers’ Hall, Beech Lane, Barbican. It 
was soon transferred to a building, formerly 
the Friends’ meeting-house, in Bull and 
_Mouth Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. His 
writings and preaching attracted attention. 
Among those who went to hear him was 
William Romaine [q. v.] 

On the urgent invitation of his followers in 
New England, Sandeman sailed from Glasgow 
for Boston.on 10 Aug. 1764, with James Car- 
gill and Andrew Olifant. The first church of 
his connexion was founded at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on 4 May 1765. He suc- 
ceeded in planting other churches in New 
England, but the success of his mission was 
hindered by his warmth in urging the duty of 
loyalty to the mother country at a critical 
time in American politics. In March 1770 
he was brought to trial by the authorities of 
Connecticut. He died at Danbury, Con- 
necticut, on 2 April 1771. His interment 
there was the signal for a hostile display of 
political feeling. 

Sandeman added nothing to the principles 
of theology and church polity adopted by 
Glas; but his advocacy gave them vogue, 
and the religious community which is still 
called Glassite in Scotland is recognised as 
Sandemanian in England and America. 

He published: 1. ‘A Letter to Mr. W. 
Wilson... concerning Ruling Elders,’ 1736, 
16mo. 2. ‘Letters on Theron and Aspasio,’ 
1757, 2 vols. 8vo (often reprinted) ; a contri- 
bution to the controversy excited by the 
well-known ‘Dialogues’ of James Hervey 
[q.v.] 38. ‘An Epistolary Correspondence 
between ... Pike and... Sandeman, 1758, 
8yvo; in Welsh, 1765, 12mo. 4. ‘An Essay on 
Preaching,’ 1763, 12mo. 5. ‘Some Thoughts 
on Christianity, Boston, New England, 1764, 
12mo. Posthumous were: 6. ‘The Honour 
of Marriage,’ 1777, 8vo; Edinburgh, 1800, 
12mo. 
mon,’ 1803, 12mo. 8. ‘ Letters,’ Dundee, 
1851, 8vo. 9. ‘Discourses on Passages of 
Scripture: with Essays and Letters . . . with 

a oad ae Sketch,’ Dundee, 1857, 8vo. 


In ‘Christian Songs,’ Perth, 1847, 8vo, are 
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nineteen pieces of religious verse by Sande- 
man, of no poetical merit. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1810, iii. 220, 274 sq. 364; Biography by 
D. M[itchelson] in Discourses, 1857 (portrait, 
wearing wig); Amnderson’s Scottish Nation, 
1872, iii. 401; Thornton’s Life of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, 1895, p. 2; authorities in art. on 
Guas.] 

SANDEMAN, Str ROBERT GROVES 
(1835-1892), Indian officer and admini- 
strator, born on 25 Feb. 1835 at Perth, was 
son of General Robert Turnbull Sandeman 
of the East India Company’s service, by 
his wife, whose maiden name was Barclay. 
The family was long connected with Perth, 
members of it having filled various muni- 
cipal offices since 1735 [see SanpEMAN, Ro- 
BERT]. Robert was educated at Perth Aca- 
demy and at St. Andrews University. In 
1856 he was appointed to the 33rd Bengal 
infantry, his father’s regiment, which, though 
disarmed at a time of supreme anxiety, re- 
mained faithful throughout the mutiny, and 
afterwards had its arms publicly restored. 
From it Sandeman was transferred to Pro- 
byn’s Horse, now the 11th (Prince of Wales's 
Own) Bengal lancers, with whom he saw 
some service, taking part in storming Dil- 
khusha, in the capture of Lucknow, and other 
minor operations in which he was twice 
severely wounded. He was selected to carry 
despatches to Sir John Lawrence, who ap- 
pointed him to the Punjab commission. He 
thus gained an opportunity of distinction of 
which he took full advantage. 

To the performance of administrative and 
magisterial duties Sandeman brought pa- 
tience and pertinacity curbed by much cau- 
tious sagacity. In 1866, as magistrate of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, an arid and unattractive 
trans-Indus district of the Punjab, he used 
his utmost endeavours to obtain influence 
with the tribes within and beyond the 
border. He succeeded by irregular methods 
which were often viewed unfavourably by 
the chief officer of the Sind frontier, who 
had the control of the Baluch tribes. But 
Sandeman was supported by the Punjab 
government, whose opinions were ultimately 
adopted by the government of India. When 
the policy ofnon-intervention adopted byLord 
Lawrence and his school was abandoned, 
Sandeman endeavoured, by securing the 
acquaintance and good-will of neighbouring 
chiefs, to strengthen the defences of the 
frontier. In 1876 he conducted negotiations 
which led to a treaty with the khan of 
Khalat. The value of his work was recog- 
nised at the Delhi assemblage, where, on 
1 Jan. 1877, he was made O.S.I. On 21 Feb. 
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following he was gazetted agent to the 
governor-general in Baluchistan, and he held 
that post for the rest of his life. In July 
1879, when holding the rank of major, he 
was made K.C.S.I. 

During the Afghan war of 1879-80 
the fidelity of the ‘Baluchis under Sande- 
man’s control was severely tested when the 
news of the disaster at Maiwand (27 July 
1880) spread through the country. Some 
tribes rose, attacked the outposts,and blocked 
the roads; but Sandeman, trusting the 
people, made over his stores in out-stations, 
and those posts themselves, to the charge of 
the village headmen, and was thus set free 
to assist the troops who were in evil plight 
at Kandahar. Order was soon restored by 
his good management, and the zeal and 
energy displayed were brought to the notice 
of the queen. In September 1880 General 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, 
when on his way to the scene of war, stayed 
with Sandeman at Quetta, and Sandeman 
effectively aided Sir Frederick Roberts in the 
transport service to Quetta and Kandahar. 
* He was, Lord Roberts wrote of Sandeman, 
‘intimately acquainted with every leading 
man fof the native tribes], and there was 
not a village, however out of the way, which 
he had not visited’ (Lorp Roxzerrs, Forty- 
one Yearsin India, ii. 872-3), ‘After the war 
he was instrumentalin adding to the empire a 
new province, of much strategic importance, 
commanding the passes into South Afghani- 
stan, and access to three trade-routes between 
Persia, Kandahar, and British India... . 
Outside the limits of the new province, in 
the mountain region westward of the Suli- 
mans, between the Gumal river and the 
Marri hills, he opened out hundreds of miles 
of highway, through territories till then 
unknown, aud, in concert with the surround- 
ing Patan tribes, made them as safe as the 
highways of British India. . . . But perhaps 
the most important of his achievements was 
this—that he succeeded in revolutionising 
the attitude of the government of India 
towards the frontier tribes, and made our 
“ sphere of influence” on the western border 
no longer a mere diplomatic expression, but 
a reality ’ (THORNTON). 

Sandeman’s last days were spent at Lus 
Beyla, the capital of a small state on the Sind 
frontier about 120 miles north-west of Kur- 
rachi. He had gone thither in hope of healing 
a misunderstanding between the chief and his 
eldest son, and to arrange for carrying on 
the affairs of the state. After a short illness 
he died there on 29 Jan. 1892, and over his 
grave the jam or chief caused a handsome 
dome to be erected. The governor-general, 


Lord Lansdowne, issued a notification in 
the ‘ Gazette’ of India, dated 6 Feb., in which 
testimony was borne to Sandeman’s good 
qualities, and his death was lamented as a 
public misfortune. 

He married, first, in 1864, Catherine, 
daughter of John Allen, esq., of Kirkby Lons- 
dale; and secondly, on 17 Jan. 1882, Helen 
Kate, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel John 
William Gaisford of Clonee,co. Meath. There 
is an excellent portrait of Sir Robert Sande- 
man, by the Hon. John Collier, which is 
reproduced in his biography. 

[Colone] Sir Robert Sandeman, by Thomas 
Henry Thornton, O.S.I., D.C.L., 1895; Athe- 
neum, 20 July 1895; personal knowledge. | 

Wes Baa: 


SANDERS. [See also SAunDERs. ] 


SANDERS alas Batnes, FRANCIS 
(1648-1710), jesuit, born in Worcestershire 
in 1648, pursued his humanity studies in the 
college at St. Omer, and went through his 
higher course in the English College, Rome, 
which he entered as a conyictor or boarder 
on 6 Noy. 1667. He took the college oath 
on 27 Jan. 1668-9, and was ordained as a 
secular priest on 16 April 1672. He was 
admitted into the Society of Jesus at Rome, 
by the father-general, Oliva, on 4 Jan. 1673- 
1674, and left for Watten to make his novice- 
ship on 5 April or 4 June 1674. He was 
professed of the four vows on 15 Aug. 1684. 
A catalogue of the members of the society, 
drawn up in 1693, states that he took the 
degree of D.D. at Cologne, and had been 
prefect of studies and vice-rector of the col- 
lege at Liége, and of the ‘College of St. 
Ignatius, London.’ He was appointed con- 
fessor to the exiled king, James IT, at Saint- 
Germain, and attended that monarch during 
his last illness (Charxn, Life ef James Li, 
ii, 593). He died at Saint-Germain on 
19 Feb. 1709-10. 

The jesuit father, Francois Bretonneau, 
published ‘ Abrégé de la Vie de Jacques II, 
Roy de la Grande Bretagne, &e. Tiré d’un 
écrit Anglois du R. P. Francois Sanders, de 
la Compagnie de Jesus, Confesseur de Sa 
Majesté,’ Paris, 1708, 12mo. This appeared 
in English, under the title of: ‘An Abridg- 
ment of the Lifeof James IT . . . extracted 
from an English Manuscript of the Reve- 
rend Father Francis Sanders . . . done out 
of French from the Paris edition,’ London, 
1704. An Italian translation was published 
at Milan in 1703, and at Ferrara in 1704; 
and a Spanish translation, by Francesco de 
Medyana y Vargas, appeared at Cadiz in 
1707, 4to. 

Sanders translated from the French ver 
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sion ‘The Practice of Christian Perfection,’ 
by Father Alphonsus Rodriguez, S. J., 3 pts. 
London, 1697-9, 4to. This translation has 
been several times reprinted in England, 
Treland, and the United States. 


[De Backer, Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, 1876, iii. 584; Foley’s Records, 
v. 156,318, vi.412, vii. 688; Helme’s Curious Mis- 
cellaneous Fragments, 1815, p. 194; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, pp. 266,;2185; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser, vii. 132; Oliver’s Jesuit Col- 
lections, p. 185.] T. C. 


SANDERS, FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
(1769-1831), conveyancer, eldest son of John 
Williams Sanders of the island of Nevis, 
West Indies, born in 1769, was admitted, on 
30 April 1787, a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where, after some years of pupilage to John 
Stanley, attorney-general of the Leeward 
Islands, and M.P. for Hastings, 1784-1801, 
he began practice as a certificated convey- 
ancer. He was called to the bar in Hilary 
term 1802. He gave evidence before the 
real property law commission appointed in 
1828, and was afterwards added to the com- 
mission, of which he signed the second report 
in 1880. He died at his house, 5 Upper 
Montagu Street, Russell Square, on 1 May 
1831. Sanders was author of a profes- 
sional treatise of deservedly high repute en- 
titled ‘An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and 
on the Nature and Operation of Conveyances 
at Common Law, and of those which derive 
their effect from the Statute of Uses,’ Lon- 
don, 1791, 1799 (2 vols. 8vo), 1813 (2 vols. 
8yvo); 5th edit., by George William Sanders 
and John Warner, 1844 (2 vols. 8vo). San- 
ders also edited the ‘Reports’ of John Tracy 
Atkyns [q.v.], and published in 1819 a 
learned tract entitled ‘Surrenders of Copy- 
hold Property considered with reference to 
Future and Springing Uses,’ London, 8vo. 


[Lincoln’s Inn Reg.; Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 
475; Legal Observer, 1831, ii. 34; Law List, 
1795; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography; Marvin’s 
Legal Bibliography ; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit.; 
Real Property Law Commission, Ist Rep. (1829), 
p. 121, 2nd Rep. (1830), p. 66.] J. M. RB. 


SANDERS, GEORGE (1774-1846), por- 
trait-painter, was born at Kinghorn, Fife- 
shire, in 1774, and educated at Edinburgh. 
There he was apprenticed to a coach-painter 
named Smeaton, and afterwards practised as 
a miniature-painter and drawing-master, and 
designer of book illustrations. At that period 
he executed a panorama of Edinburgh taken 
from the guardship in Leith roads. Before 
1807 Sanders came to London, where, after 
working as a miniaturist for a few years, he 
established himself as a painter of life-sized 
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portraits in oil. Though of limited abilities, 
he was for a time a very fashionable artist, 
and obtained high prices, as much as 800/. 
being paid for his portrait of Lord London- 
derry. Heusuallyrepresented his male sitters 
in fancy dress. His portraits of the Dukes of 
Buckingham, Devonshire, and Rutland, Lord 
Dover, Lord Falmouth, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Mr. W. Cavendish, and Sir W. 
Forbes, were well engraved by J. Burnet, 
C. Turner, H. Meyer, and others. Sanders 
painted several portraits of Lord Byron; one, 
dated 1807, was engraved whole-length by 
E. Finden as a frontispiece to his ‘ Works,» 
1832, and half-length for Finden’s ‘ Ilustra- 
tions to Lord Byron’s Works,’ 1834; another, 
representing the poet standing by his boat, 
of which a plate by W. Finden was pub- 
lished in 1831, is well known. He also 
painted a miniature of Byron for his sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, which was engraved for the 
‘ Works,’ but cancelled at Byron’s request. 
Sanders exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1834 only, sending then five portraits, which 
were severely criticised at the time (ARNOLD, 
Inbrary of the Fine Arts, iv. 148). He fre- 
quently visited the continent, and made 
watercolour copies of celebrated pictures by 
Dutch and Flemish masters; twenty-three 
of these are now in the National Gallery of 
Scotland. He died at Allsop Terrace, New 
Road, London, on 26 March 1846. 

George Sanders has been confused with 
George Lethbridge Saunders (1807-1863), 
miniature-painter, frequently exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy between 1829 and 1853 ; 
he died at Bristol on 25 Aug. 1863. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Cat. of the 
Scottish National Gallery; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; Conolly’s Fifeshire Biography, 
1866, p. 390; Byron’s Works, 1832, ii. 175, 180, 
187; Times, 28 March 1846.] F. M. OD. 

SANDERS or SAUNDERS, JOHN 
(1750-1825), painter, bornin London in1750, 
appears to have been the son of John Saun- 
ders, a pastel-painter of merit, who practised 
at Norwich, Stourbridge in Worcestershire, 
and elsewhere. Sanders was a student at 
the Royal Academy in 1769, and obtained a 
silver medal in 1770. He first appears as 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 1771, 
when he sent a portrait and‘ A Philosopher.’ 
In 1772 he exhibited ‘St. Sebastian’ and a 
portrait ; in 1773 ‘ Jael and Sisera’ and three 
portraits ; and continued to exhibit pictures 
in oil and crayon, and drawings, for some 
years. During these years he was resident 
in Great Ormond Street, and in 1775 appears 


/in the catalogue of the Royal Academy as 


‘John Saunders, junior,’ Possibly some of 
the works mentioned above were exhibited 
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by his father. In 1778 he removed to Nor- 
wich, but continued to contribute to the 
Royal Academy portraits, including one of 
Dr. Crotch the musician, and views of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. In 1790 he removed to 
Bath, where he practised for many years 
with success as a portrait-painter. A portrait 
of Judith, countess of Radnor (at Longford 
Castle), painted in 1821, is a very good 
example of his work. He is mentioned by 
Madame d’Arblay in her ‘ Journal’ as paint- 
ing a portrait of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. Sanders died at Clifton in 1825, 
During his residence at Norwich, about 
1780, he married Miss Arnold of that town, 
by whom he left five daughters and one son, 
John Arnold Sanders, born at Bath about 
1801, who practised with some success as a 
landscape-painter in London, and was popu- 
lar as a drawing-master; he emigrated to 
Canada in 1832. 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1893; Notes and Queries, 7th 
ser. vi. 461, vii. 96, 184; information from 
Percy E.-Clark, esq.] 


SANDERS or SANDER, NICHOLAS 
(1530?-1581 ), controversialist and historian, 
was one of the twelve children of William 
Sanders of Aston, one time high sheriff of 
Surrey, by Elizabeth Mynes, his wife. His 
ancestors had been settled in the county of 
Surrey from the time of King John, first at 
Sanderstead, and, in the reign of Edward II, 
at Sander Place, or Charlwood Place, in the 
parish of Charlwood, where Nicholas was 
born about 1530. Twoof his sisters became 
nuns of Sion, and a third married Henry 
Pits, the father of John Pits [q. v.], the author 
of the ‘De Illustribus Angliz Scriptoribus.’ 
Nicholas was admitted scholar of Winchester 
College in 1540, ‘aged 10’ (KrirBy, Winches- 
ter Scholars, p. 123). He became scholar of 
New College, Oxford,6 Aug. 1546, and fellow 
6 Aug. 1548, and graduated B.C.L. in 1551 
(Woop, Fasti, i. 132). He gave public lec- 
tures on canon law, and in 1557 he delivered 
the oration at the reception of Cardinal Pole’s 
visitors to the university. 

Shortly after the accession of Elizabeth he 
went abroad (1559) under the guidance of 
Sir Francis Englefield, who, as Sanders grate- 
fully acknowledged (De Visib. Monarchia), 
became his main support for the next twelve 
years. He at first went to Rome, where he 
was befriended by Cardinal Morone, created 
doctor of divinity, and ordained priest by 
Thomas Goldwell [q. v.], bishop of St. Asaph. 
So high did his reputation stand already that, 
as early as 10 Nov. 1559 (if we may trust 
the date assigned to an extract from the 


letter-book of Sir Thomas Chaloner), the 
friends of Sanders were urging the king of 
Spain to obtain for him from the pope a 
cardinal’s hat, that the English might have a 
man of credit to solicit their causes( WRIGHT, 
Eliz. i. 7; Cal. State Papers, Foreign, Eliz. 
No. 236; cf. Srryes, Parker, p. 217). 

In 1561 he was taken by.Stanislaus Hosius, 
the cardinal legate, to the council of Trent, 
and he subsequently attended Hosius on his 
important mission to Prussia, Poland, and 
Lithuania. At this same time (1563-4) he 
formed also an intimate friendship with 
Commendone, then apostolic nuncio to the 
king of Poland, and afterwards cardinal. 
From 1565 to 1572 he made his headquar- 
ters at Louvain, where his mother was then 
living in exile. Here he was appointed regius 
professor of theology at the university; and, 
in company with a band of English scholars, 
for the most part Wykehamists like himself, 
viz. Harding, Stapleton, Dorman, Poyntz, 
Rastall, and the printer Fowler, he threw 
himself ardently into the controversy pro- 
voked by the famous challenge of Bishop 
Jewel, and published a series of volumes in 
both Latin and English. For a few months 
in 1566 he was at Augsburg in attendance 
upon Commendone, who was assisting at 
the imperial diet as cardinal legate; and, 
shortly afterwards, Sanders and Dr. Thomas 
Harding were appointed by the pope in con- 
sistory as apostolic delegates, with powers to 
grant to priests in England faculties to ab- 
solye from heresy and schism, and were 
given a special commission to make known 
in England the papal sentence that under no 
circumstances could attendance at the Angli- 
can service be tolerated. Lawrence Vaux, 
the ex-warden of the collegiate church of 
Manchester, conveyed the commission from 
Rome to the two priests at Louvain, and at 
their earnest request Vaux went himself into 
England, carrying with him from Sanders a 
manifesto, in the shape of a pastoral letter, 
which created some considerable stir (FULLER, 
Church Hist. ed. 1887, 11. 481). Sanders in- 
sisted upon the same doctrine in a preface to 
his ‘Treatise of Images, 1567. His great 
work, ‘ De Visibili Monarchia Ecclesiz,’ the 
argument of which had been suggested to 
him in conversations with Commendone, ap- 
peared in the summer of 1571, prefaced with 
a dedication to Pius V, and letters to his 
three patrons already mentioned, the Cardi- 
nals Morone, Commendone, and Hosius, 
whom he used to call ‘cardinalis meus.’ 
These epistles are the chief sources of our 
information regarding Sanders’s career up to 
that date. The book is historically valuable 
as containing the first attempt to compile a 
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descriptive list of the clergy and principal 
laity who suffered exile, imprisonment, or 
other losses for recusancy. The strong ultra- 
montane position maintained by him through- 
out the work, his marked approval of the in- 
surrection of 1569, and of the bull of deposi- 
tion, with his panegyricsof Dr. Story, Felton, 
and others who had died refusing allegiance 
to the queen, provoked the bitterest hostility 
in England, and the book became subse- 
quently a source of dangerous questionings 
and torments to captured priests( BURGHLEY, 
Execution of Justice, sig. EH, ii.; ALLEN, De- 

ence, pp. 61-5; Butter, Memoirs, i. 425). 

n the previous year Sanders had printed a 
more formal treatise in defence of the bull 
of Pius V, so extremely outspoken as to 
cause alarm to his more prudent friends; 
and in proof of the moderation of the exiles 
and seminarists in general, Allen, in his 
reply to Burghley, written fourteen years 
later, declares that Sanders had himself 
withdrawn and utterly suppressed the tract 
in question, ‘no copie thereof that is knowen 
being now extant’ (p. 65). 

Immediately after the publication of the 
‘De Monarchia, Sanders received a sum- 
mons to Rome, and the supposition or hope 
of his friends that he was now to be raised 
to the purple was probably not without 
ground. He left Louvain towards the end 
of January 1572. Pius V, however, died on 
1 May following. In October Northumber- 
land, Leonard Dacre, and Englefield were 
writing to the cardinal of Lorraine begging 
him to accredit Sanders, as a staunch adhe- 
rent of the Queen of Scots, to Gregory XIII, 
and in November 1573 Sanders was in 
Madrid bearing letters to the king and 
nuncio. Here he remained in high favour 
with the Spanish court and in receipt of a 
pension of three hundred ducats from Philip. 
His whole energies were now directed to- 
wards the dethronement of Elizabeth in 
favour of a catholic sovereign. He is, how- 
ever, reported to have advised Philip not to 
claim the crown for himself by right of con- 
quest or by a grant from the pope, but to 
content himself with the regency in the 
name of Queen Mary or her son. He soon 
grew impatient with the apparent timidity 
of the Spanish king. On 6 Nov. 1577 he 
wrote in cipher to Dr. Allen, ‘ We shall 
have steady comfort but from God, in the 
pope not the king. Therefore I beseech you 
take hold of the pope, for the king is as fear- 
ful of war as a child of fire, and all his en- 
deavour is to avoid such occasions. The 
pope will give you two thousand when you 
shall be content with them. If they do not 
serve to go into England, at the least they 
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will serve to go into Ireland. The state of 
Christendom dependeth upon the stout as- 
sailing of England’ (Knox, Allen, p.38). In 
this same year Gregory XIII had appointed 
as his nuncio in Spain Mer. Sega, who was 
instructed to urge Philip to make an attack 
upon England on the side of Ireland, and he 
was to offer on the pope’s part a force of four 
to five thousand men. When the papal expe- 
dition, soon afterwards fitted out under the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Stukeley[q.v.], was by 
him diverted from its purpose, Sanders, who 
had been in communication with Sega and 
James Fitzmaurice, was himselfcommissioned 
by the pope to go as his nuncio into Ireland, 
and there incite the chiefs to rise under the 
papal banner against the English govern- 
ment. Philip assisted with men and money, 
but very secretly ; and Sanders, landing at 
Dingle with Fitzmaurice, set up the papal 
standard at Smerwick in July 1579. He 
soon secured the adherence of the Earl of 
Desmond, and showed extraordinary activity 
in directing the movements of the rebels and 
sustaining their failing courage, ‘ We are 
fighting,’ he wrote to Ulick Burke, ‘by 
authority of the head of the church... If 
it please you to join with us in this holy 
quarrel, you shall be under the protection of 
that prince whom God shall set up in place 
of this usurper and of God’s vicar.’ In Sep- 
tember he was able to persuade Philip to 
send him reinforcements (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MS. 28420). For nearly two years, not- 
withstanding the continued failure of the 
enterprise, ‘the diligence of the cunning- 
lettered traitor’ baffled all Burghley’s at- 
tempts to capture him. He had many hair- 
breadth escapes; his servant was caught and 
hanged, his chalice and mass furniture were 
seized, and eventually, after wandering with 
Desmond for some time as a fugitive in the 
hills, he succumbed to want and cold in 
1581 (says Rishton), and almost certainly 
in the spring of that year (Cal. State Papers, 
Treland, St. Leger to Burghley, No. Ixxxiii.) 
O’Sullivan, in his ‘Historia Catholicee Iber- 
nie ’ (1621), ascribes his death to a sudden 
attack of dysentery, and gives a circumstan- 
tial account of his receiving viaticum at the 
hands of Cornelius, bishop of Killaloe, and 
of his subsequent burial in secret. Mendoza 
reported to Philip as a certainty (1 March 
1582) that Sanders’s body had been found in 
a wood, ‘with his breviary and his Bible 
under his arm.’ The leading English exiles 
did not conceal their discontent at the pope’s 
action in thus exposing in the Irish troubles 
a life so valuable to them. ‘Our Sanders,’ 
they exclaimed, ‘is more to us than the whole 
of Ireland.’ A last attempt had just been 
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made to raise him to the cardinalate. Men- 
doza, 6 April 1581, represented the desires 
of the English catholics for a hat for either 
Sanders or Allen, and the king in reply 
promised to use his influence that not one 
but both should be made cardinals (Cal. 
State Papers, Simancas, pp. 97, 118, 119). 

Before leaving Spain Sanders placed in 
the hands of Sega the manuscript of his ‘ De 
Clave David, a reply to the attacks made 
upon his ‘De Monarchia, with a request 
that, if any accident should befall him, Sega 
would see that the book was published, 
which was done in 1588. Sanders also left 
behind him unfinished his more famous book, 
‘De Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Angli- 
cani,’ which he was writing at Madrid in 
1576. About this he had apparently given 
no instructions, and after his death many 
copies circulated in manuscript. Edward 
Rishton [q. v.] edited the work, making some 
retrenchments and carrying on the history 
from the point at which Sanders had broken 
off, viz. the accession of Elizabeth, to the date 
of publication. It was printed at Cologne in 
1585. On the continent it was frequently 
reprinted and translated, and it formed the 
basis of every Roman catholic history of the 
English Reformation, In England it ob- 
tained for its author the evil name of Dr. 
Slanders. He was said to have invented his 
facts as well as his authorities. The French 
translation made by Maucroix (ed. 1676) 
was the proximate occasion of Burnet writing 
his ‘History, in which he catalogues and 
refutes the alleged calumnies of Sanders. 
Especially is Sanders denounced as the ori- 
ginator of the story that Anne Boleyn was 
Henry’s own daugliter. Recent historians 
have, however, shown that, notwithstanding 
his animus and the violence of his language, 
his narrative of facts is remarkably truthful. 
In almost every disputed point he has been 
proved right and Burnet wrong. The state- 
ment of Sanders, for instance, that Bishop 
John Ponet [q. v.] was tried and punished 
for adultery with a butcher’s wife has been 
unquestionably confirmed by the publication 
of Machyn’s ‘Diary’ and the ‘Grey Friars 
Chronicle ;’ and, even in the extreme case 
of the impossible story regarding Anne Bo- 
leyn’s birth, it is proved to have been at 
least no invention of Sanders, but was re- 
peated by him, in apparent good faith, on the 
authority of Rastall’s ‘Life of More,’ to 
which he refers, and of common gossip. In 
respect to information derived from Roman 
sources, Sanders is particularly accurate 
(Saturday Review, xxi. 290, xxvi. 82, 464, 
xliv. 398; Lewis, translation of the De 
Schismate, pp. xxi-xlvii). 
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The following is a complete list of works 
written by or attributed toSanders: 1. ‘The 
Supper of our Lord set foorth in Six Books, 
according to the Truth of the Gospell,’ Lou- 
vain, 1565 and 1566, 4to. 2. ‘ Tres Orationes 
Lovanii habit, a.p. 1565. De Transsub- 
stantiatione; De Linguis Officiorum Eccles.; 
De pluribus Missis in eodem Templo,’ &c. 
Antwerp, 1566, 3. ‘A Treatise of Images of 
Christ and his Saints,’ Louvain, 1567, 8vo. 
4. ‘The Rocke of the Churche wherein the 
Primacy of Peter, &c., Louvain, 1567, 8vo. 
5. ‘A briefe Treatise of Usurie,’ Louvain, 
1568, 8vo. 6. ‘De Typica et Honoraria 
S. Imaginum Adoratione,’ Louvain, 1568. 
7. ‘Sacrificii Misse ac ejus partium [x- 
plicatio,’ Louvain, 1569; Antwerp, 1578. 
8. ‘Quod Dominus in sexto cap. Joannis de 
Sacramento Eucharistiz proprie sit locutus 
Tractatus,’ Antwerp, 1570, 12mo. 9. ‘Pro 
Defensione Excommunicationis a Pio V,’ 
&c., suppressed as mentioned above. 10. ‘ De 
Visibili Monarchia Ecclesize,’ Louvain, 1571, 
fol. The following were edited posthu- 
mously: 11. ‘De Origine ac Progressu Schis- 
matis Anglicani... editus et auctus per 
Edouardum Rishtonum,’ Cologne, 1585, 8vo ; 
English translation with notes and intro- 
duction by David Lewis, London, 1877. 
12. ‘De Justificatione contra Colloquium 
Altenburgense libri sex in quibus expli- 
cantur dissidia Lutheranorum,’ Tréves, 1585. 
13. ‘De Clave David, seu regno Christi contra 
calumnias Acleri’ (edited by F. de Sega, bi- 
shop of Piacenza), Rome, 1588, 4to. 14. Wood 
and Dodd add ‘De Militantis Eecles. Ro- 
mane Potestate,’ Rome, 1603, 4to; and Pits 
mentions ‘Sedes Apostolica,’ Venice, 1603. 
15. ‘De Martyrio quorundam temp. Hen. VIII 
et Elizabethe,’ printed in 1610 (Woop), 
is an excerpt from the ‘ De Vis. Monarchia.’ 
16. ‘Orationum partim Lovanii partim in 
Concilio Trident. et alibi habitarum liber’ 
(Pits) is perhaps the same as No. 2. Pits 
also ascribes to Sanders, on the authority of 
Richard Stanyhurst, who declared. to Pits 
that he had seen them, (@) a chronicle of 
things done in his presence in Ireland, and 
(6) a book of letters written by Sanders from 
Ireland to Gregory XIII. 


[Biographies, with list of publications, in 
Pits, p. 778, Dodd, ii. 75, and Wood’s Athenz, i. 
469; Strype’s Memorials, ii. 29, 472, Annals, 
i. 196, 551; Parker, ii. 168-78, iii. 214 ; Lewis's 
introduction to his translation of Sanders’s Hist. 
of the Schism; Froude’s History, vol. x. ch, 
lxii.; Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors; 
Teulet’s Papiers d’Htat, ii. 329, 312; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Eliz. Addit. xxi., For. Eliz. 
1572, No. 41, 1573, No. 1262, Ireland, 1574-865, 
pp. 163-306, Spanish, ii. 666-706, iii, 44, 69, 
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211,301; Carew MSS. 1579, 159-293; Allen’s 
Letters and Memorials, p. xxvii; Vaux’s Cate- 
chism (Chetham Soe.), p. xxxi.] Te Gr, oli, 
SANDERS, ROBERT (1727-1788), com- 
piler, the son of Thomas Sanders, who occu- 
pied a humble station in life, was born at 
Breadalbane in 1727, He was apprenticed 
to a comb-maker, but, having an ardent pas- 
sion for reading and a ‘ prodigious memory,’ 
he acquired, without any master, a fair 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
He appears to have served as usher in various 
schools in the north of England previously 
to coming, about 1760, to London, where ‘he 
followed the profession of a hackney writer.’ 
In 1764 he compiled ‘The Newgate Calen- 
dar, or Malefactor’s Bloody Register, which 
came out in numbers, and was republished in 
five volumes. In 1769 he was employed 
by George William, first baron Lyttelton 
[q.v.], to correct for the press the third 
edition of his ‘History of the Life of 
Henry II ;’ a nineteen-page list of errata was 
appended. In 1771, partly from his own 
survey, but chiefly from Ray, De Foe, Pen- 
nant, and similar sources, Sanders compiled 
a serviceable itinerary, which was published 
in weekly numbers under the title of ‘The 
Complete English Traveller, or a New Sur- 
vey and Description of England and Wales, 
containing a full account of what is curious 
and entertaining in the several counties, the 
isles of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey .. . and 
a description of Scotland’ (reissued London, 
1771, fol., under the pseudonym of Nathaniel 
Spencer). To the topographical descriptions 
of each county are added brief memoirs of 
eminent natives. Sanders’s knowledge of 
Hebrew proved useful in his next work, an 
edition of the Bible, with learned annota- 
tions, which first appeared in numbers, but 
was reissued as ‘The Christian’s Divine 
Library, illustrated with Notes,’ in two 
volumes folio, 1774. The work appeared as 
by Henry Southwell, LL.D., rector of Aster- 
by, Lincolnshire, but this divine merely lent 
his name for a fee of a hundred guineas. 
Sanders was paid twenty-five shillings a 
sheet. Inthe same year he issued anony- 
mously ‘The Lucubrations of Gaffer Gray- 
beard, containing many curious particulars 
relating to the Manners of the People in 
England during the Present Age; including 
the Present State of Religion particularly 
among the Protestant Dissenters,’ 1774, 
4 vols. 12mo, This was a satire upon the 
leading dissenting divines of the metropolis, 
Dr. Gill being portrayed as Dr. Half-pint, 
and Dr. Gibbons and others in equally trans- 
parent nicknames. Obscure as Sanders was, 
his gibes seem to have been resented. A 


manuscript note in the British Museum copy 
of the satire explains that Sanders was once 
a student at an independent academy (in 
Hackney), from which he was ignominiously 
expelled; but this explanation does not seem 
to accord with the ascertained facts of 
Sanders’s career. Towards the end of his 
life he projected a general chronology of 
all nations, and had already printed off some 
sheets of the work under the patronage of 
Lord Hawke, when he died of a pulmonary 
disorder on 24 March 1783. Sanders was a 
self-created LL.D.; tis headquarters in 
London were the New England, St. Paul’s, 
and New Slaughter’s coffee-houses. His 
sharp and querulous temper kept him in a 
state of warfare with booksellers and patrons. 
In a begging letter which has been preserved, 
dated 1768, he makes allusion to a wife and 
five young children. 

[Gent. Mag. 1783, i.311, 400, 482; Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes; Cushing’s Pseudonyms, 
p. 542; Timperley’s Hist. of Printing, 1842, 
p. 729; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. ; Allibone’s Dict. 
of English Literature ; Granger's New Wonderful 
Museum; Smeeton’s Biographia Curiosa, 1822; 
James Lackington’s Memoirs, 1760-90.] T.S. 

SANDERS, WILLIAM (1799-1875), 
geologist, was born in Bristol on 12 Jan. 
1799, and educated chiefly at a school kept 
by Thomas Exley [q.v.] Fora time heand a 
brother were partners as corn merchants, but 
he retired from business in order to devote 
himself exclusively to scientific work. He 
was elected F.G.S. in 1839 and F.R.S. in 
1864. Though he wrote but little—only 
five papers (read to the British Association) 
are recorded in the Royal Society’s‘ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers’—he was most intimately 
acquainted with the geology of the Bristol 
district and co-operated with Professor John 
Phillips (1800-1874) [q. v.] when the latter 
was engaged on the survey of North Devon. 
He also published a pamphlet on the crystal- 
line form of celestine from Pyle Hill, Bristol, 
and made a very detailed manuscript section 
(a copy is preserved in the mining record 
office) of the cuttings on the Great Western 
and the Bristol and Exeter railways from 
Bath through Bristol to Taunton. Besides 
this he supplied valuable information to the 
health of towns commission, 1844-5, and 
for a report to the general board of health 
(1850). But his most important work was 
a geological map of the Bristol coalfield, on 
a scale of four inches to the mile, begun in 
1835 and finished in 1862, when it was pub- 
lished. It covered an area of 720 square miles, 
and was laid down from his own surveys, 
even the preparatory topographical map 
being made under his own eye and at his 
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own cost by collating about one hundred 
pavish maps on different scales. He was 
active as a citizen and as a member of local 
scientific societies, especially in developing 
the Bristol] museum, of which for many 
years he was honorary curator. He died un- 
married on 12 Noy. 1875. 


(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxii. (1876), 
Proc. p. lxxxv; Proce, Bristol Nat. Hist. Soe. 
2nd ser. vol. i. (1876), p. 503, E. B. T[awney] 
and Geol. Mag. 1875, p. 627 R. E[theridge], who 
has kindly added some particulars.] T. G. B. 


SANDERS, WILLIAM RUTHER- 
FORD (1828-1881), physician, and professor 
of pathology in the university of Edinburgh, 
born in 1828, was son of Dr. James Sanders, 
author of a work on digitalis, which in some 
respects anticipated the modern doctrine of 
the use of that remedy. The elder Dr. 
Sanders went with his whole family to the 
south of France in 1842, and died at Mont- 
pellier in 1843. Young Sanders’s school edu- 
cation, which was begun in the high school 
of Edinburgh, was completed at Montpellier, 
where he took with distinction the degree of 
bachelier-és-lettres in April 1844. He re- 
turned to Scotland in June of the same year. 
In the following winter he studied medicine 
in Edinburgh University, and proceeded M.D. 
in 1849, obtaining a gold medal for his thesis 
‘On the Anatomy of the Spleen.’ This 
served as an important basis for some of his 
later pathological studies. 

After two years spent in Paris and Heidel- 
berg, Sanders returned to Edinburgh, and 
while occupying the interim position of 
pathologist in the Royal Infirmary in 1852, 
he was able to apply himself to the close 
study of certain degenerations (afterwards 
called ‘ amyloid’), particularly as affecting 
the liver and spleen. He also acted as 
tutorial assistant to the clinical professors 
(an office then for the first time instituted), 
and contributed numerous papers to the 
medical journals. In 1853 he succeeded the 
Goodsirs (John and Harry) as conservator 
of the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and delivered lec- 
tures, at the request of the college, in se- 
quence to a course of Saturday demonstra- 
tions intended to introduce the rich stores 
contained in the museum to the notice of 
students of medicine. From 1855 onwards 
he also delivered in the extra-academical 
school of Edinburgh a six months’ course on 
the institutes of medicine, including physio- 
logy and histology, with outlines of patho- 
logy. In 1861 he was appointed physician 
to the Royal Infirmary, and very soon at- 


tained a considerable and well-founded repu- 


tation as a clinical teacher, accurate and 
luminous in diagnosis, and with great power 
of lucid exposition. 

His first positive literary communications 
to clinical medicine proper were a‘ Case of an 
unusual form of Nervous Disease, Dystaxid, 
or Pseudo-Paralysis Agitans, with remarks’ 
(‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ 1865), and 
in the same year two other papers on ‘ Para- 
lysis of the Palate in Facial Palsy,’ and on 
‘Facial Hemiplegia and Paralysis of the 
Facial Nerve.’ Later, he took up the sub- 
ject of aphasia, in connection with Broca’s re- 
searches, and that of ‘the variation or vanish- 
ing of cardiac organic murmurs,’ and fur- 
nished articles to Reynolds’s ‘System of 
Medicine’ on some subjects connected with 
nervous disease. Although he never gave to 
the public any independent volume of medical 
memoirs, his reputation was so thoroughly 
established in 1869, when the chair of patho- 
logy in the university became vacant by the 
death of Professor Henderson, that he was 
chosen to fill it with general approval. He 
at once introduced into the teaching of his 
subject many of the new methods which have 
since been largely developed. His assistant 
in this work was for some years Professor 
Hamilton of Aberdeen, in conjunction with 
whom he published a paper on ‘ Lipemia and 
Fat Embolism in the Fatal Dyspnea of Dia- 
betes’ (‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ July 
1879). 

At the same time Sanders built up a repu- 
tation as a consulting physician in Edin- 
burgh. ‘He was known among us,’ writes 
one of the most distinguished of his asso- 
ciates (Dr. Matthews Duncan), ‘as an unas- 
suming, genuine man, on whom we could 
rely fora sound diagnosis and candid opinion; 
and, even before he rose into prominence 
with the public as a consultant, he was one 
to whom his professional brethren, when 
suspecting that all was not right with them- 
selves, would prefer to go for an opinion.’ 

A chronic abscess, not involving much 
danger at the time, which formed in January 
1874, compelled him next year to abandon 
temporarily his professorial work and _ pri- 
vate practice. Although he resumed both, his 
health was not restored. In September 1880 
he had an attack of right hemiplegia or 
palsy, together with aphasia or wordlessness 
so complete as to amount to almost absolute 
disability of verbal communications either by 
speech or by writing; while there was rea- 
son to believe that intelligence and all the 
natural emotions were largely preserved, if 
not quite intact. His biographer in the 
‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ writing from 
the point of view of an intimate friend as 
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well as a medical colleague, remarks upon 
the touching coincidence that one who had 
so largely and intelligently occupied him- 
self with this very disease should have 
become, more than five months before his 
death, ‘an example of that curious and 
probably impenetrable mystery, a living, 
breathing, and in many respects normal and 
intelligent man, absolutely cut off, by phy- 
sical disease of one portion of the cerebral 
hemisphere, from communication with his 
kind, He died in February 1881 after a 
sudden attack of an apoplectic character, 
attended with complete loss of conscious- 
ness. 

Sanders married, in December 1861, Miss 
Georgiana Woodrow of Norwich, and left 
five children; his eldest son followed his 
father’s profession. 


[Obituary notice in Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, April 1881, p. 939; personal informa- 
tion.] W.T.G. 


SANDERSON, JAMES (1769 P-1841 ?), 
musician, was born at Workington, Durham, 
about 1769. From earliest childhood he 
showed musical gifts, and at the age of four- 
teen, although he had received no tuition, 
was engaged as violinist at the Sunderland 
Theatre. In 1784 he established himself at 
Shields as a teacher, and in 1787 became 
leader at the Newcastle Theatre. He went 
to London in 1788, and led the orchestra at 
Astley’s Theatre. His first essay in dramatic 
composition was an illustrative instrumental 
accompaniment to Collins’s ‘ Ode on the Pas- 
sions, which G. F. Cooke was to recite 
during his benefit at Chester. In 1793 San- 
derson was engaged at the Royal Circus 
(now the Surrey Theatre) as composer and 
musical director; in this post he remained 
many years, producing the incidental music 
for many dramas and isolated vocal and 
instrumental pieces. The accepted tune of 
‘Comin’ thro’ the rye’ was composed by 
Sanderson. The most successful of his ac- 
knowledged compositions was a ballad, 
‘Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,’ sung in 
the drama ‘Sir Francis Drake’ (1800); it 
was regularly introduced into nautical plays 
for fully half a century. Two of Sanderson’s 
ballads were reprinted in the ‘ Musical Bou- 
quet’ as late as 1874. The titles of his works 
fill twenty-nine pages of the British Museum 
catalogue. He is said to have died about 
1841 (cf. Ferts). 


[ Fétis’s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, 
1844; Grove’s Dict. of Music and Musiciaus, 
iii. 224; Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, p. 795 . ; Sanderson’s ge ar 
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SANDERSON, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1602), 
catholic divine, a native of Lancashire, ma- 
triculated as a sizar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in May 1554, became a scholar of 
that house, and in 1557-8 proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. Ee was subsequently elected 
a fellow, and in 1561 he commenced M.A. 
(CoorEr, Athene Cantabr.ii.3851).- In 1562 
he was logic reader of the university. His 
commonplaces in the college chapel on 
2 and 4 Sept. in that year gave offence to 
the master, Dr. Robert Beaumont, and the 
seniors. He was charged with superstitious 
doctrine as respects fasting and the obser- 
vance of particular days, and with having 
used allegory and cited Plato and other pro- 
fane authors when discoursing on the scrip- 
tures. In fine he was expelled from his 
fellowship for suspicious doctrine and con- 
tumaciously refusing to make a written re- 
cantation in a prescribed form, although it 
would seem that he made what is termed a 
revocation. Among the reasons for his ex- 
pulsion was ‘a stomachousinsultinge ageynst 
the Masters charitable admonycion.’. He 
appealed to the vice-chancellor, but the visi- 
tors of the university, or the commissioners 
for causes ecclesiastical, interposed, and he 
was not restored to his fellowship. Alexan- 
der Nowell [q. v.], in a letter to Archbishop 
Parker, observes: ‘It is not onlie in hande 
whether John Sanderson shalbe felow of 
Trinitie college, or noo felow; but whether 
ther shalbe enie reuerence towards the su- 
periors, enie obedience, enie redresse or re- 
formation in religion in that hoole Vniversitie 
or noo: whether the truthe shall obteine, or 
papistrie triumphe’ (Cuurton, Life of Dean 
Nowell, pp. 75, 398). 

Soon afterwards Sanderson proceeded to 
Rome, and then into France. Being obliged 
to leave the latter country in consequence of 
the civil commotions which raged there, he 
retired into Flanders, and in 1570 was en- 
rolled among the students of the English 
College at Douay. There he formed a close 
friendship with John Pits [g. v.]. He was 
ordained priest, and took the degree of D.D. 
in the university of Douay. On2 April 1580 
he arrived at Rheims, in company with Dr. 
Allen, and became divinity professor in the 
English College there. He was likewise ap- 
pointed a canon of the eathedral church otf 
Cambray, a dignity which he retained till 
his death. About 1591 he was at Mons 
(Srrype, Annals, iv. 68). He died at Cam- 
bray in 1602, bearing a high reputation for 
sanctity and learning. ; , 

His only printed work besides Latin verses 
to Archbishop Parker (Parker MS. in Corpus 
Christi College Library, No. 106, p.5438), pub- 
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lished in Churton’s ‘Life of Nowell,’ p. 77, 
was ‘Institutionum Dialecticarum libri 
quatuor, Antwerp, 1589, 8vo; Oxford, 1594, 
1602, 1609, 12mo, dedicated to Cardinal 
Allen. The grant of the exclusive privilege 
of printing the work is dated 11 Aug. 1588. 
Arnold Hatfield, a stationer of London, ob- 
tained in 1589 a license to reprint this book. 
The chief points of his commonplaces de- 
livered in Trinity College Chapel are in 
Parker MS. 106, p.537; and he is also credited 
with ‘Tabule vel schema catechisticum de 
tota theologia morali, lib. i” and ‘De omni- 
bus S. scripture locis inter pontificios et 
heereticos controversis’ (an unfinished work), 
which do not seem to be extant. 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1214; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, ii. 175; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. ii. 84; Douay Diaries, p. 439; 
Fuller’s Church Hist. ed. Brewer, v. 236; Na- 
smith’s Cat. of MSS. in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambr. pp. 97, 98, 104; Pits, De Angliz Scripto- 
ribus, p. 799; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 653.] ; 
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SANDERSON, ROBERT (1587-1663), 
bishop of Lincoln, was the second son of 
Robert Sanderson of Gilthwaite Hall, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Carr of 
Butterthwaite Hall, both in Yorkshire. Heis 
commonly said to have been born in Rother- 
ham. Buta Robert, son of Robert Sanderson, 
was baptised at Sheffield on 20 Sept. 1587, 
and a local tradition fixed upon a house in 
Sheffield, called the Lane Head Stane, as 
that in which the future bishop was born 
(Ls Neve, Fasti, ii. 26). Sanderson was 
educated in the grammar school of Rother- 
ham, and matriculated on 1 July 1603 from 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. on 38 May 1606, being made fellow of 
his college the same year, and proceeding 
M.A. on 11 July 1608, B.D. in 1616, D.D. in 
1636. On 7 Nov. 1608 he was appointed 
reader in logic in his college. In 161] he 
was ordained deacon and priest by Dr. John 
King, bishop of London. In 1618 he was pre- 
sented by his cousin, Sir Nicholas Sanderson, 
viscount Castleton, to the rectory of Wyber- 
ton, near Boston, Lincolnshire. This he soon 
afterwards resigned, and was presented in 
1619 to the rectory of Boothby Paynel 
(Pagnell) in the same county. In May 1619 
he resigned his fellowship, and ‘soon after- 
wards,’ it is said, was made a prebendary of 
the collegiate church of Southwell. He held 
the prebend of Beckingham there in 1642 (2. 
iii.417). On38 Sept. 1629 he was made pre- 
bendary of Farrendon-cum-Balderton in the 
cathedral church of Lincoln (78. ii. 150, not 
in the index). On the recommendation of 


Laud, then bishop of London, Charles I | parish church of Buckden. 


made him one of his chaplains in 1631. In 
1633 he was presented by George, earl of 
Rutland, to the rectory of Muston, Leicester- 
shire. This was near Belvoir, where Charles I 
stayed in 1634 and 1636, and Sanderson 
became personally known to the king. ‘I 
carry my ears to hear other preachers,’ 
Charles used to say, ‘but I carry my con- 
science to hear Dr. Sanderson.’ On 19 July 
1642 he was appointed regius professor of 
divinity at Oxford, but the troubles of the 
time prevented him from performing any 
duties of the office till 1646. 

In 1643 he was nominated by parliament 
one of the assembly of divines, but never sat; 
and as he refused to take the Solemn League 
and Covenant on the outbreak of the civil 
war, his living of Boothby Pagnell was se- 
questered. He was also ousted on 14 June 
1648 by the parliamentary visitors from the 
divinity professorship at Oxford (2d. 11. 509). 
In his parish church at Boothby Pagnell he 
was compelled to modify the forms of the 
common prayer to appease the parliamen- 
tarians in the neighbourhood. ‘The entire 
service-book, thus modified in his own manu- 
script, is in the possession of the dean and 
chapter of Windsor. Sanderson was even 
seized and carried prisoner to Lincoln, to be 
held as a hostage in exchange for a puritan 
minister named Robert Clark, who was in 
durance at Newark (Waxxnr, Sufferings of 
the Clergy, 1714, pp. 104-5). In 1658 he 
was reduced to great straits for subsistence, 
but was assisted by Robert Boyle. 

At the Restoration Sanderson presented 
an address of congratulation from the clergy 
of Lincoln to the king, 23 July 1660. In 
August of the same year he was reinstated 
in the regius professorship at Oxford (Lz 
Neve, Fasti, iii. 510), and on 28 Oct. 1660 
was consecrated bishop of Lincoln (Srusss, 
Registrum, p. 98). In his short episcopate 
of three years Sanderson showed characteris- 
tic openhandedness, restoring Buckden, the 
episcopal residence, at his own expense. In 
1661, at the conference with the presbyterian 
divines held at the Savoy, Sanderson was 
chosen moderator. Baxter accuses him of 
showing ‘great peevishness’ in that office. 
The ‘ Prayer for all Conditions of Men’ 
and the ‘General Thanksgiving,’ added to 
the prayer-book as a result of this con- 
ference, have been often ascribed to Sander- 
son (PRoctrER, History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, ed. 1872, pp. 266-7), probably on in- 
sufficient grounds. He was, however, the 
author of the second preface, ‘It hath been 
the wisdom,’ &c. Sanderson died on 29 Jan. 
1663, and was buried in the chancel of the 
An abstract of 
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his will, proved 28 March 1663, is in the 
Harleian MSS. (7048, pp. 356-7). Sander- 
son married, about 1620, Ann, daughter of 
Henry Nelson, B.D., rector of Haugham, 
Lincolnshire, who survived him. He men- 
tions in his will that he had lived ‘ almost 
43 years in perfect amity’ with his wife. An 
anonymous portrait of Sanderson is at the 
episcopal palace, Lincoln, and Bromley 
mentions engravings by W. Dolle, Hollar, 
Loggan, and R. White. 

Of his numerous writings the chief are: 
1. ‘ Logicee Artis Compendium,’ 1618, which 
went through many editions. 2. ‘Ten Ser- 
mons’—‘ad Clerum 3,’ ‘ad Magistratum 
3,’ ‘ad Populum 4’—1627; these were gra- 
dually added to, becoming ‘Twelve Sermons’ 
in 1682, ‘Fourteen’ in 1657, and ‘ Thirty- 
six’ in 1689. 3. ‘De juramenti promissorii 
obligatione’ (his theological prelections in 
1646), 1670. 4. ‘De Juramento’ (said to 
have been translated by Charles I when a 
prisoner in the Isle of Wight), 1655. 5.‘De 
Obligatione Conscientiz ’(prelections at Ox- 
ford in 1647), 1660. 

He wrote in his will: ‘I do absolutely 
renounce and disown whatsoever shall be 
published after my decease in my name’ 
(Hari. MS. 7048, p. 357). Nevertheless after 
his death were published: 6. ‘ Nine Cases of 
Conscience occasionally determined,’ 1678. 
7.‘ A Discourse concerning the Church,’ 1688. 
8. ‘Physice Scientia Compendium,’ 1690, 

Besides his works in logic and theology, 
Sanderson was a diligent student of antiqui- 
ties, and left large collections in manuscript 
relating to the ‘ History of England, or to 
Heraldry or to Genealogies,’ to his son Henry 
(%b.) The transcript he made of the monu- 
mental inscriptions in Lincoln Cathedral, as 
they stood there in 1641, after being revised 
by Sir William Dugdale, was printed at 
Lincolwin 1851. An autograph note-book, 
containing texts suitable for various occa- 
sions, is in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
20066). 

[Walton’s Life, corrected and supplemented 
by Dr. Jacobson in his edition of Sanderson’s 
Works, 6 vols. 1854; Wood’s Athene, vol. ii. ; 
Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 523; Downes’s Lives of the 
Compilers of the Liturgy, 1722; Fragmentary 
Illustrations of the Book of Common Prayer, 
ed. by Dr. Jacobson, 1874; Blunt’s Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, 1890, p. 96; Gent. 
Mag. 1801, i. 105 (with print of Boothby par- 
sonage); Notes and Queries, 8th ser. le ot) 


SANDERSON, ROBERT (1660-1741), 
historian and archivist, born on 27 July 
1660 at Eggleston Hall, Durham, was a 
younger son of Christopher Sanderson, jus- 
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tice of the peace for that county, who had 
suffered for his attachment to the cause of 
the Stuarts during the civil war. He was 
entered as a student of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. Baker, 
on 7 July 1683, and he resided for several 
years in the university, where he was con- 
temporary with Matthew Prior. Removing 
to London, he devoted himself to the study 
of the common law, and was appointed 
clerk of the rolls in the Rolls Chapel. From 
1696 to 1707 he was employed by Thomas 
Rymer [q. v.] His first publication con- 
sisted of ‘Original Letters from King Wil- 
liam IIT, then prince of Orange, to Charles II, 
Lord Arlington, &c., translated; together 
with an Account of his Reception at Middle- 
burgh, and his Speech upon that occasion,’ 
London, 1704, 8vo. He also wrote a ‘ His- 
tory of the Reign of Henry V of England, 
composed from printed works and manuscript 
authorities, and divided into books corre- 
sponding with the regnal years.’ The first 
three books of this history were lost, but the 
remainder, consisting of six folio volumes, 
are now in the British Museum (Addit. MSS, 
19979-84). 

He contributed largely to the compilation 
of Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ Rymer’s royal war- 
rant to search the public offices in order to 
obtain materials for this great work was 
renewed by Queen Anne on 3 May 1707, 
when Sanderson was associated with him in 
the undertaking; and another warrant to 
Sanderson alone was issued on 15 Feb. 1717. 
After Rymer’s death he continued the pub- 
lication, beginning with the sixteenth volume 
(1715), which had very nearly been com- 
pleted by Rymer, and ending with the twen- 
tieth, which is dated 21 Aug. 1735. The 
seventeenth volume, which he brought out 
in 1717, contains a general index. But his 
‘incapacity and want of judgment are very 
perceptible in the volumes entrusted to his 
care; they contain documents of a nature 
unfit for the “Foedera” in the proportion 
of three'to one’ (Harpy). He either mis- 
took his instructions or wilfully perverted 
them. Instead of a ‘Fcedera,’ he produced 
a new work in the shape of materials for 
our domestic history, in which foreign affairs 
are slightly intermingled. He contented 
himself with making selections from those 
muniments which came easily to hand, and 
seldom prosecuted his researches beyond the 
precincts of the Rolls Chapel, of which he 
was one of the chief clerks. In the eigh- 
teenth volume he committed a grave breach 
of privilege of parliament by publishing the 
journals of the first parliament of Charles I, 
contrary to the standing orders of both 
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houses. He was summoned before the house 
on7 May 1729, and obliged to withdraw the 
volume and to cancel 230 printed pages. 

On the death of Rymer, in 1715, Sander- 
son became a candidate for the post of his- 
toriographer to Queen Anne, and received 
offers of assistance from Matthew Prior, at 
that time ambassador at Paris. His success, 
however, was prevented by the change of 
ministry which followed the queen’s death. 
Sanderson was one of the original members 
or founders of the Society of Antiquaries 
when it was revived in 1717 (Goueu, Chro- 
nological Inst, p. 2; Archeologia, vol. i. 
introd. pp. xxvi, xxxv). On 28 Noy. 1726 
he was appointed usher of the high court of 
chancery by Sir Joseph Jekyll [q. v. ], master 
of the rolls, and afterwards clerk or keeper 
of the records in the Rolls Chapel. He 
succeeded in 1727, on the death of an elder 
brother, to considerable landed property in 
Cumberland, Durham, and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. After this, although he con- 
tinued to reside chiefly in London, he occa- 
sionally visited his country seat at Arma- 
thwaite Castle, near Carlisle. He married 
four times; his fourth wife, Hlizabeth Hickes 
of London, he married when he had completed 
his seventieth year. He died on 25 Dec. 
1741 at his house in Chancery Lane, and was 
buried in Red Lion Fields. As he left no 
issue his estates descended, on the death of 
his widow in 1753, to the family of Margaret, 
his eldest sister, wife of Henry Milbourne of 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne. Their great-grand- 
son, William Henry Milbourne, was high 
sheriff of Cumberland in 1794. 

{Hardy’s Preface to the Syllabus of Rymer’s 
Federa, pp. lviii, Ixxxviii, xcii; Rees’s Cyclo- 
peedia, 1819, vol. xxxi.; Nichols’s Lit, Anecd. i. 
385, 386, 477, 478, ii. 88, vi. 146, 148, 156.] 

T.3C. 

SANDERSON, THOMAS (1759-1829), 
poet, born in 1759 at Currigg in the chapelry 
of Raughtonhead, Cumberland was the fourth 
son of John Sanderson (1723-1776), by his 
wife Sarah Scott of Caldbeck. The poet’s 
father did much to improve the well-being 
of the locality by promoting the enclosure 
of waste lands and the making of turnpike- 
roads, but died in poor circumstances. A 
mural tablet to his memory and that of his 
wife and deceased children was placed in 
Sebergham church in 1795 by his sixth son, 
with an inscription by the poet. Twoof the 
sons, who took orders, died of apoplexy 
while officiating in church. 

Thomas, the poet, was educated first by 
his father, and afterwards at Sebergham 
school, He was a good classical scholar, 
and in 1778 he became master at a school at 
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Greystoke, near Penrith. Afterwards he 
was a private tutor in the neighbourhood of 
Morpeth. This was the only period in his 
life when he crossed the borders of his native 
county. He soon returned to his mother’s 
house at Sebergham, and lived in complete 
seclusion, but occasionally met, at a spot 
overlooking the river Caldew or Caudu, 
Josiah Relph [q. v.], the Cumbrian poet. On 
his mother’s death he resumed work as a 
schoolmaster, first at Blackhall grammar 
school, near Carlisle, and afterwards at Beau- 
mont, where, in 1791, he became acquainted 
with Jonathan Boucher [q. v.] Boucher 
thought well of some verses which Sander- 
son had contributed under the signature 
‘Crito’ to the ‘Cumberland Packet, and in- 
duced him to contribute an ‘Ode to the 
Genius of Cumberland’ to ‘ Hutchinson’s 
History of Cumberland’ (1794). 

In 1799 Sanderson wrote a memoir of 
Josiah Relph, with a pastoral elegy, for an 
edition of the Cumbrian poet’s works. In 
1800 he published a volume of ‘Original 
Poems.’ Owing partly to their success, but 
principally to legacies from some relatives, 
he gave up teaching and retired to Kirklin- 
ton, nine miles north-east of Carlisle, where 
he boarded with a farmer, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in literary work. He pub- 
lished only two poems after 1800, although he 
contemplated a long one on ‘ Benevolence.’ 

In 1807 Sanderson issued a ‘Companion 
to the Lakes,’ a compilation from Pennant, 
Gilpin, and Young, supplemented by his 
own knowledge. Specimens of Cumbrian 
ballads are given in the appendix. He de- 
fended the literary style of David Hume 
against the strictures of Gilbert Wakefield, 
in two essays in the ‘Monthly Magazine,’ 
and contributed a memoir of Boucher to the 
‘Carlisle Patriot’ for July 1824. Other 
friends were Robert Anderson (1770-1833) 
(q.v.], the Cumbrian ballad-writer, to whose 
Works ’ (ed. 1820) he contributed an essay 
on the character of the peasantry of Cum- 
berland, and John Howard [q. v.], the mathe- 
matician. Sanderson died on 16 Jan. 1829, 
from the effects of a fire which broke out in 
his room while he was asleep. Some of his 
manuscripts perished in the flames. Unlike 
his friends, Sanderson never wrote in dialect, 
but his rhymes occasionally showed the in- 
fluence of local pronunciation. In 1829 ap- 
peared ‘Life and Literary Remains of Thomas 
Sanderson,’ by the Rey. J. Lowthian (rector 
of Sebergham, 1816-18), Prefixed is a por- 
trait, engraved by A. M. Huffam from a 
painting by G. Sheffield. 

[Lowthian’s Life ; Biogr. Dict. Living Authors, 
1816; Brit. Mus, Cat.] GiLe'G. N, 
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SANDERSON, Sir WILLIAM (1586?- 
1676), historian, born about 1586, is said to 
have been the son of Nicholas Sanderson, 
first viscount Castleton in the peerage of 
Ireland (CuustER, Westminster Registers, p. 
189) ; but this seems to be an error, as the Sir 
William Sanderson who was son of Viscount 
Castleton died in 1648 (Cal. of Compounders, 
p. 2790). Sanderson was secretary to Henry 
Rich, earl of Holland [q. v.], when Holland 
was chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
(Woon, Athena, iii. 565; Autobiography of 
Str Simonds D’ Ewes, ii. 68). James Howell 
describes him as being from his youth bred 
up at court, and ‘employed in many negotia- 
tions of good-consequence both at home and 
abroad’ (‘ Address’ prefixed to SANDERSON’S 
Lnfe of Charles I). He suffered in the cause 
of Charles I, and was made a gentleman of the 
privy chamber by Charles II and knighted. 
Holland had made him a grant of the Pad- 
dock Walk, Windsor Park, which was con- 
firmed at the Restoration (Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 242, 1671 pp. 348, 500). 
On 7 June 1671 a pension of 200/. per annum 
was granted to Sanderson and his wife 
jointly (7b. 1671, p. 304). He died 15 July 
1676, aged ninety, according to his epitaph, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
(CHESTER, p. 189; Dart, Westmonasterium, 
ii. 125), Evelyn attended his funeral and 
describes him as ‘author of two large but 
mean histories and husband to the mother of 
the maids’ (Diary, ii. 320, ed. Wheatley). 

Sanderson married, about 1626, Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Edward Tyrrell, baronet, of 
Thornton, Buckinghamshire; she was mother 
of the maids of honour to Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, died on 17 Jan. 1682, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey (Lipscoms, Bucking- 
hamshire, i. 8352; Dart, ii. 125; LurrRett, 
Diary, i. 159). = 

Sanderson was author of three historical 
works: 1. ‘ Aulicus Coquinarie, or a Vin- 
dication in Answer to a Pamphlet entitled 
“ The Court and Character of King James,”’ 
1650, 12mo. This was an answer to the 
posthumous book of Sir Anthony Weldon, 
and has been sometimesattributed to Heylyn. 
Sanderson claims the authorship in the pre- 
face to his ‘History of James I’ 2.‘A 
Compleat History of the Lives and Reigns 
of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and her son 
James, 1656, fol. In the preface to the 
second part Sanderson observes: ‘ For my- 
self, having lived long time in court, and 
employed (till my grey hairs) more in busi- 
ness than in books; far unworthy, I humbly 
confess, to have any hand to the helm, yet I 
cabined near the steerage, and so might the 
more readily run the compass of the ship’s 
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way.’ A few anecdotes attest his acquain- 
tance with the life of the court. 8.‘ A Com- 
plete History of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles from his Cradle to his Grave,’ 1658, 
folio, with a portrait of the author, ‘tat. 
sue 68.’ This is a compilation quoting 
freely from newspapers, speeches, manifestos, 
and the ‘Kikon Basilike;’ it is frequently 
inaccurate and of little original value. San- 
derson devoted much space to answering 
L’Estrange’s ‘History of Charles I’ and 
Heylyn’s observations upon it. This in- 
volved him in a controversy with Heylyn, 
who published, early in 1658, ‘ Respondet 
Petrus, or the Answer of Peter Heylyn, 
D.D., to Dr. Bernard’s Book entitled ‘‘ The 
Judgment of the late Primate of Ireland,” to 
which is added an Appendix in Answer to 
certain Passages in Mr. Sanderson’s “ His- 
tory of the Life and Reign of King Charles.””’ 
Pages 189-57 are devoted to disproving San- 
derson, and in particular to refuting his ac- 
count of the passing of the Attainder Bill 
against Strafford. Sanderson replied in 
‘ Post Haste, a Reply to Dr. Peter Heylyn’s 
Appendix’ (25 June 1658). Heylyn re- 
jomed in his ‘Examen Historicum,’ 8vo, 
1659, over two hundred pages of which con- 
sist of a searching criticism of Sanderson’s 
historical works. Sanderson’s defence, en- 
titled ‘Peter Pursued,’ closed the contro- 
versy (4to, 1658-9). 

His references to Ralegh in the ‘ Life of 
James I,’ involved Sanderson in a contro- 
versy with Carew Ralegh [q. v.], who attacked 
him in ‘ Observations upon a Book entitled 
“A Complete History, &c.” by a Lover of 
Truth,’ 4to, 1656 [see under RaLEecH, SIR 
WatreR]. Sanderson published in reply 
‘An Answer toa scurrilous Pamphlet entitled 
“ Observations upon a Complete History of 
Mary Queen of Scotland and her son James,’ 
4to, 1656. 

Sanderson’s only other published work 
was ‘Graphice: the Use of the Pen and 
Pencil, or the most excellent Art of Paint- 
ing,’ folio, 1658, which contains a consider- 
able amount of information on the history 
of that art in England (see Brypexs, British 
Bibliographer, iv. 226-8). A portrait, en- 
graved by W. Faithorne after G. Zoust, is 
prefixed (BRoMLEY). 

[Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, iii. 
565; authorities cited. ] Co HeE, 

SANDFORD. [See also SanrorD. ] 

SANDFORD, DANIEL (1766-1830), 
bishop of Edinburgh, second son of the Rey. 
Daniel Sandford of Sandford Hall, Shrop- 
shire, was born at Delville, near Dublin, on 
1 July 1766. He was descended from Ro- 
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bert, eldest son of Francis Sandford {q. v.] 
On the death of his father, his mother re- 
moved to Bath in 1770, and young Sand- 
ford was educated at the grammar school 
there. After receiving some private tuition 
at Bristol he matriculated as a commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on 26 Noy. 1783, 
under Dr, Cyril Jackson, and was preferred 
to a studentship by the bishop of Oxford. 
In 1787 he won the college prize for Latin 
composition, and graduated B.A. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1791 and D.D. in 1802. 
In 1790 he was admitted to deacon’s orders, 
and served curacies at Sunbury and Han- 
worth. In 1792 he removed to Edinburgh, 
where he opened an episcopal chapel. It 
was attended by English families residing 
in the city. In 1818 he removed to St. 
John’s, the leading Scottish episcopal church 
in Edinburgh, On 9 Feb. 1806 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Edinburgh, in succession 
to Dr. Abernethy Drummond. The appoint- 
ment of an English presbyter to an epi- 
scopatein Scotland was viewed by many with 
suspicion, and provoked much discussion. 
But the appointment was in every way a 
success. As a member of the episcopal 
college he was regarded by his brother pre- 
lates with affection and respect, and he ren- 
dered valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the canons by which the episcopal church 
of Scotland is governed. He died at Edin- 
burgh, after many years of feeble health, on 
14 Jan. 1830, and was buried in the ground 
adjoining his chapel. On 11 Oct. 1790 he 
married Helen Frances Catherine (d. 1837), 
eldest daughter of Erskine Douglas, son of 
Sir William Douglas, bart., of Kelhead. He 
had three sons and four daughters. The 
eldest son, Erskine Douglas (1793-1861), 
was sheriff of Galloway. The second and 
third sons, Sir Daniel Keyte and John (1801- 
1873), are noticed separately. 

Sandford was the author of: 1. ‘ Lectures 
on Passion Week,’ 1797, Edinburgh, 8vo; 
2nd ed. 1821, Edinburgh, 12mo; 3rd ed. 
1826, Edinburgh, 12mo. 2. ‘Sermons chiefly 
for young Persons,’ 1802, Edinburgh, 12mo. 
3. ‘Sermons preached in St. John’s Chapel,’ 
1819, Edinburgh, 8vo. 4. ‘Remains,’ 2 
vols. 18380, Edinburgh, 8vo. He also con- 
tributed articles to the ‘Classical Journal.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to Remains, written by Arch- 
deacon Sandford; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Gent. Mag. 1830; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, 1874, p. 332.] G. S-x. 


SANDFORD, Sir DANIEL KEYTE 
(1798-1838), professor of Greek in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, born at Edinburgh on 
3 Feb. 1798, was second son of Daniel Sand- 
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ford [q. v.], bishop of Edinburgh, and bro- 
ther of John Sandford [q. v.] After a 
distinguished career at the high school of 
Edinburgh, in 1817 he was entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford, matriculating 23 Jan., and 
graduating B.A. in 1820 with a first class 
in literts humanioribus, M.A. in 1825, and 
D.C.L. in 1833. In 1821 he gained the chan- 
cellor’s prize for an essay on the ‘Study of 
Modern History.” In September 1821, in 
defiance of the test law—he was an epi- 
scopalian—he was appointed to succeed Pro- 
fessor Young in the Greek chair of Glasgow 
University, and, ‘although only twenty- 
three years of age, he succeeded by skill and 
enthusiasm in awakening a love for Greek 
literature far beyond the bounds of his uni- 
versity.’ During the agitation about the 
‘catholic claims’ he hurried to Oxford in 
1829 to vote for Sir Robert Peel, and was 
rewarded with a knighthood on 27 Oct. 1830. 
At the time of the Reform Bill he aban- 
doned Greek for politics, and made many 
brilliant speeches in the bill’s favour at 
public meetings. On the passing of the bill 
he contested Glasgow city unsuccessfully in 
1832; but in 1834 he was elected M.P. for 
Paisley. His appearances in the House of 
Commons were failures, his rhetoric, which 
had won admiration at the university, ex- 
citing only derision there. ‘ His politics were 
not self-consistent; he was a disciple of 
Hume in finance, and of Goulburn in an- 
tipathy to Jewish claims.’ In 1835 he re- 
signed his seat and returned to Glasgow, 
where he died of typhus fever, after a week's 
illness, on 4 Feb. 1888. He was buried at 
Rothesay. 

Sandford married, in 1823, Henrietta Ce- 
cilia, only daughter of John Charnock. She 
died on 12 Feb. 1878. He had three sons 
and seven daughters. All the sons dis- 
tinguished themselves. The eldest, Francis 
Richard John, lord Sandford of Sandford, is 
separately noticed. The second was Sir 
Herbert Bruce (see infra), and the third, 
Daniel Fox, LL.D. (4. 1831), was bishop of 
Tasmania in 1883, and assistant bishop in 
the diocese of Durham in 1889. 

Sandford wrote numerous Greek transla- 
tions and brilliant papers in ‘ Blackwood’ 
and articles in the ‘ Kdinburgh Review.’ He 
was a colleague of Thomas Thomson, M.D., 
and Allan Cunningham in the editorship of 
the ‘Popular Encyclopedia.’ Besides‘ Greek 
Rules and Exercises’ and ‘Exercises from 
Greek Authors,’ written for the use of his 
class, and ‘Introduction to the Writing of 
Greek’ (1826, Edinburgh, 8vo), Sandford 
translated ‘The Greek Grammar of Fre- 
derick Thiersch’ (1830, Edinburgh, 8vo), and 
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reprinted from the ‘ Popular Encyclopedia’ 
an essay ‘On the Rise and Progress of Lite- 
rature,’ 1848, Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Sir Hersert Bruce Sanprorp (1826- 
1892), colonel, the second son, was born on 
13 Aug. 1826. He received his early edu- 
cation at the same school as his elder bro- 
ther Francis, entered Addiscombe in 1842, 
and received a commission in the Bombay 
artillery im 1844, of which he became 
colonel in 1865. He proceeded to India, 
and was appointed (9 April 1848) assistant 
resident at Satara and first assistant com- 
missioner there (1 May 1849). During the 
Indian mutiny his services were of great 
value. He.was a special commissioner for 
the suppression of the mutinies (1857-8), 
and became the close associate and lifelong 
friend of Sir Bartle Frere. In 1860-1 
he acted as special income-tax commissioner 
at Satara. Returning to England in 1861, 
he was closely associated with the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, English com- 
missioner for the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1875, for that at Mel- 
bourne in 1881, and for that at Adelaide in 
1887. His services on all these occasions 
won for him high opinions both in England 
and in the colonies, and he was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1877. He wasassistant director 
of the South Kensington Museum in 1877-8, 
He died on 21 Jan. 1892. He married his 
cousin Sara Agnes, third daughter of James 
Edward Leslie of Leslie Hill. 

(Gent. Mag. 1838, i. 543; Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary ; Irving’s Book of Scotsmen ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886; Official Ret. Mem- 
bers of Parl.; Chambers’s Dict. of Eminent 
Scotsmen; -Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 

G. S-x. 

SANDFORD, FRANCIS (16380-1694), 
herald and genealogist, descended from an 
ancient family seated at Sandford, Shrop- 
shire, was born in the castle of Carnow, co. 
Wicklow, in 1630, being the third son of 
Francis Sandford, esq., of Sandford, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Calcot Chambre of Wil- 
liamscot, Oxfordshire, and of Carnow. His 
father, according to Fuller, was a royalist 
who was ‘very well skilled in making war- 
like fortifications.’ In 1641, on the out- 
break of the rebellion in Ireland, the son 
sought an asylum at Sandford. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. (Taytor, Hist. Univ. 
Dublin, p. 488). He was appointed rouge- 
dragon pursuivant in the College of Arms 
on 6 June 1661. In 1666, when attending 
the king at Oxford, he studied in the Bod- 


leian Library, and he was appointed Lan- | 
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caster herald on 16 Nov. 1676. Being con- 
scientiously attached to James II, he obtained 
leave in 1689 to resign his tabard to Gregory 
King {q.v.], rougedragon pursuivant, who 
paid him 220/. for his office. He then re- 
tired to Bloomsbury or its vicinity. He 
died on 17 Jan. 1693-4, ‘ advanced in years, 
neglected, and poor,’ in the prison of New- 
gate, where he had been confined for debt, 
and was buried in St. Bride’s upper church- 
yard (Woop, Fast¢ Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 2887.) 
By his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Jokes of Bottington, Montgomeryshire, and 
widow of William Kerry, he had several 
children. 

His principal work is: 1, ‘A Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England and Mo- 
narchs of Great Britain, &c., from the Con- 
quest, anno 1066, to the year 1677, in seven 
parts or books, containing ... Monumental 
Inscriptions, with their Effigies, Seals, Tombs, 
Cenotaph, Devises, Arms, Quarterings, Crests, 
and Supporters, all engraven in copper-plates, 
furnished with several Remarques and An- 
notations,’ London, 1677, fol. This magni- 
ficent volume was compiled by the direction 
and encouragement of Charles II. During 
a severe illness with which the author was 
attacked, a part of the text was furnished 
by Gregory King, who assisted in preparing 
the work for the press. The plan of the 
performance is excellent, and the plates are 
by Hollar and other eminent artists. A 
second edition was brought out by Samuel 
Stebbing, Somerset herald: ‘continued to 
this Time, with many New Sculptures, Ad- 
ditions, and Annotations; as likewise the 
Descents of divers Illustrious Families, now 
flourishing, maternally descended from the 
said Monarchs, or from Collateral Branches 
of the Royal Blood of England,’ London, 
1707, fol. Everything in this edition beyond 
p. 615 is fresh matter; there are fourteen 
new plates, and the index is greatly enlarged. 
An extended analysis of the work is given 
in Savage’s ‘ Librarian,’ 1809, ii. 1. 

Sandford’s other works are: 2. ‘ A Genea- 
logical History of the Kings of Portugal,’ 
London, 1662, fol., being in part a transla- 
tion from the French of Scevole and Louis 
de Saincte Marthe. The book was published 
in compliment to Catherine of Braganza, 
queen-consort of Charles II. 3. ‘The Order 
and Ceremonies used for, and at, the Solemn 
Interment of . . . George [Monck] Duke of 
Albemarle,’ London, 1670, obl. fol. Some 
extracts from the work were printed at Lon- 
don, 1722, 4to. 4. ‘The History of the 
Coronation of ... James II ... and of his 
Royal Consort, Queen Mary,’ London, 1687, 
fol. (with plates engraved by W. Sherwin, 
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8. Moore, and others). Sandford received 
from the king 3002. on account of this superb 
book (Guy, Secret-service Payments, pp. 106, 
162). The work is said to have been chiefly 
compiled by Gregory King, who was re- 
warded with one-third of the profit. As the 
Revolution took place in 1688, there was no 
time to dispose of the copies, so that Sand- 
ford and King only just cleared the expenses, 
which amounted to nearly 6007. Commen- 
datory verses by Sandford are prefixed to 
Sylvanus Morgan’s ‘ Sphere of Gentry,’ 1661, 
and Sandford’s ‘ Pedigrees of Shropshire Fami- 
lies’ are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28616. 
[Addit. MS, 29563, f. 116; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1811; Gent. Mag. 1793, 
i, 515; Noble’s College of Arms, pp. 293, 294, 
313, 322; Moule’s Bibl. Herald. pp. 166, 171, 
180, 202, 233, 267; Walpole’s Anecd. of Paint- 
ing, ed. Wornum, iii. 169; Ware’s Writers of 
Ireland, ed. Harris, p. 252.] Tae. 
SANDFORD, FRANCIS RICHARD 
JOHN, first Lorp Sanprorp (1824-1893), 
eldest son of Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford [q.v. |, 
was bornon 14 May 1824, and spent some years 
in the high school of Glasgow and the Grange 
School, an institution of repute kept by a Dr. 
Cowan at Sunderland. Thence he passed suc- 
cessively to the university of Glasgow, and, 
as Snell exhibitioner, to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated, 10 March 1842. 
At Oxford he obtained a first class in the 
school of tere humaniores (B.A. 1846, and 
M.A.1858). In 1848 he entered the education 
office. In that office, with an interval in 1862, 
when he acted as organising secretary to the 
International Exhibition, and another from 
1868 to 1870, in which he was assistant under- 
secretary in the colonial office, he remained 
until 1884. During the last fourteen years 
of this period he was, as secretary, the per- 
manent head of the office, and performed 
work of the greatest value in the organisa- 
tion of the national system of education 
created by Mr. Forster’s act of 1870. He 
acted at the same time as secretary to the 
Scottish education department and to the 
science and art department, then combining 
duties which since his period of office have 
been discharged by separate officials. The 
work he performed in these capacities was ap- 
preciated by statesmen of all political parties. 
In 1884 he became a charity commissioner 
under the London Parochial Charities Act. 
In 1885 he acted as vice-chairman of the 
boundary commissioners under the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act, and in the same year 
he became the first under-secretary for Scot- 
land. He heid that office until 1887. He 
was knighted in 1862, became C.B. in 1871, 
end K.C,B, in 1879; was created a privy 
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councillor in 1885, and was called to the 
House of Lords as Lord Sandford of Sand- 
ford in 1891. The entail of the estate of 
Sandford in Shropshire, which has been 
owned by the family for eight hundred years, 
passed to him in 1892. He died on 81 Dec. 
1893. He married, 1 Aug. 1849, Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Findlay, esq., of Botwich 
Castle, Dumbartonshire. He left no issue. 


[Private information; Burke’s Peerage and 
Landed Gentry; Men of the Time.] 


SANDFORD, FULK pz (d. 1271), also 
called Furx px Bassnr, archbishop of 
Dublin, was the nephew of Sir Philip Basset 
[q. v.], the son of Alan Basset (d. 1288), 
lord of Wycombe. He is more often called 
‘Sandford ’ than ‘ Basset,’ though Matthew 
Paris (Hist. Major, v. 591) describes him 
solely as Basset, and the ‘Tewkesbury An- 
nals’ (Ann. Mon. i. 159) as ‘ Fulk Basset’ 
or ‘de Samford.’ Luard, Paris’s editor, 
suspected that Paris had simply confused 
Fulk de Sandford with Fulk Basset [q. v.], 
bishop of London ; but the fact of his rela- 
tionship to the great Basset house is clearly 
brought out by a letter of Alexander IV, 
dated 13 June 1257, in which the pope grants 
‘Philip called Basset’ a dispensation to 
marry ‘Ela, countess of Warwick,’ on ‘the 
signification of his nephew, the Archbishop 
of Dublin’ (Briss, Cal. of Papal Letters, i, 
3845-6). It seems certain that Fulk was an 
illegitimate son of one or other of Philip’s 
brothers, either Gilbert Basset (d.1241) [q.v.] 
or Fulk Basset, bishop of London, but whether 
of the knight or the bishop there seems no 
evidence to determine. There wasa Richard 
de Sandford, a prebendary of St. Paul’s in 
1241 (Newoourt, Repert. Eecles. Lond. i. 
198), and John de Sandford [q.v.], archbishop 
of Dublin, was Fulk Sandford’s brother, and 
is known to be illegitimate (Buss, Cal. Papal 
Letters, i. 479). In April 1244, before his 
own consecration, Bishop Fulk Basset ap- 
pointed Fulk Sandford to the archdeaconry 
of Middlesex (NEwcovrt, i. 78). Fulk was 
also prebendary of Ealdland in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and is described in two letters of 
Alexander IV both as treasurer of St. Paul’s 
and as chancellor of St. Paul’s (Hust. MSS. 
Comm. 10th Rep. App. v. 207; Cal. Papal 
Letters, i. 345; cf. Lp Nuvz, ii. 352). 

On the death of Archbishop Luke of 
Dublin, Ralph de Norwich [q. v.] was 
elected as his successor by the two chapters 
of Dublin, and Henry III approved of his 
choice. But Alexander IV quashed the 
election and appointed Fulk de Sandford, 
who was accidentally at the papal court 
(Flores Hist.ii. 416). On 20July he is already 
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addressed by the pope as archbishop-elect, 
and allowed to retain his treasurership in 
London and all prebends and benefices which 
he has hitherto held. On 27 July 1256 
Alexander issued a mandate to the two 
chapters, ordering them to accept his 
nominee. Henry III resisted the appoint- 
ment for a time, and his subsequent accept- 
ance of it was regarded by Matthew Paris 
as asign of his falling dignity and influence. 
On 25 March 1257 Henry also restored to 
Fulk the deanery of Penkridge in Stafford- 
shire, but only as it had been held by Arch- 
bishop Luke and saving the royal rights. 

In 1257 Fulk was in England. He was 
present at the Mid Lent parliament, when 
Richard, earl of Cornwall (1209-1272) [q.v.], 
bade farewell to the magnates on his depar- 
ture for Germany (Mart. Parts, Hist. Major, 
v. 625). On 25 May he officiated at Lich- 
field at the burial of the late bishop, Roger of 
Weseham (‘ Burton Annals’ in Ann. Mon. i. 
408). He received soon after a curious per- 
mission from the pope to ‘ choose a discreet 
confessor’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
v. 207). About July 1259 he received royal 
license to visit the Roman court (Cal. Doe, 
Ireland, 1252-84, p. 101). It was probably 
his personal intervention that led Pope 
Alexander on 4 Nov. to permanently annex 
the deanery of Penkridge to the see of Dub- 
lin, and in 1260 to augment its revenues by 
conferring on the archbishops in perpetuity 
the prebend of Swords in Dublin Cathedral 
(Cal. Papal Letters, i. 368, 371), He was 
still with the pope at Anagni on 18 April 
1260, and during his absence some of his 
suffragans had attempted to prejudice the 
rights of his see (Hest. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep.v.208). The justice of Ireland, William 
le Dene, also took advantage of his absence 
to infringe the liberties of the church and 
try ecclesiastics in secular courts (7.) 

On 16 Feb. 1265 Henry III urgently begged 
Fulk Sandford to undertake the office of 
justice of Ireland as deputy of his son Id- 
ward, its nominal lord since 1254. Ireland, 
being threatened by discord among its mag- 
nates, king and council deemed Fulk a useful 
and necessary agent in the preservation of 
peace ( Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1252-84, p. 123). As 
the king and his son were then in the hands 
of Simon de Montfort, this may signify that 
Fulk’s sympathies were with the popular side. 
But in May another letter makes it clear that 
it was only during the temporary absence of 
the real justiciar, Richard de la Rochelle, 
that Fulk assumed the government, and 
even then only as chief counsellor to Roger 
Waspayl, or if Roger refused the proffered 
office (2b. p. 125). Finally, on 10 June, the 
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baronial party made Hugh de Tachmon 
bishop of Meath, justiciar (2d. p. 126). 
About September 1265 Fulk received 
letters of protection till Pentecost (2d. p. 126), 
In the spring of 1267 he had safe-conduct 
while visiting the English court (2. p. 182). 
On 11 and 12 April he procured from 
Henry IIL at Cambridge grants that he 
might enjoy all the liberties and rights of 
his predecessors (7b. p. 182). This probably 
means a reconciliation between Fulk and 
the victorious royalists, Fulk showed great 
activity and tenacity in safeguarding the 
rights of the church and of his see, and a 
large number of documents in the register 
called ‘ Crede Mihi’ attest his zeal in in- 
creasing or rounding off his possessions and 
in driving bargains with his neighbours and 
dependents (Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
v. 213-19; cf. Hist. and Municipal Doc. 
Ireland, pp. 141, 142). He had disputes 
with the Dublin citizens, which he settled 
before the justice, Robert Ufford (76. p.182). 
He was in debt to the Florentine bankers 
(2b. p. 166), He died at his manor of Fin- 
glas on 4 May 1271 (Cartularies, Sc.; of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Dublin, ii. 290; Warn, Com- 
mentary on Prelates of Ireland, Archbishops 
of Dublin, p. 6 [1704], wrongly dates the 
death on 6 May). He was buried in St. 
Mary’s Chapel (apparently a foundation of 
his own), within St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. After a seven years’ vacancy, his see 
was filled up by John of Darlington [q. v. 


[Sweetman’s Calendar of Documents relating 
to Ireland, 1252-84; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Rep. App. v.; Newcourt’s Repert. Eccl. Lond. ; 
Bliss’s Calendar of Papal Letters, vol. i. (many of 
the documents calendared by Bliss are printed in 
Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et 
Scotorum Historiam illustrantia, Rome, 1864); 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. vol. ii. ed. Hardy ; 
Matt. Paris’s Hist. Major, vols. v. and vi.; 
Flores Hist. vol. ii.; Ann. Tewkesbury and 
Burton in Ann. Mon. vol, i.; Cartularies, &c., 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin; Historical and 
Municipal Documents, Ireland (the last five in 
Rolls Ser.) } Gbhael leis bi 


SANDFORD or SANFORD, JAMES 
(fl. 1567), author, apparently a native of 
Somerset, may have been uncle or cousin of 
John Sandford (1565 ?-1629) [q.v.] One 
‘Mr. Sandford’ was tutor from about 1586 
to William Herbert, third earl of Pembroke 
(gq. v.] (cf. Ashmole MS. 174, f. 149), James 
was well read in classical and modern litera- 
ture, and worked laboriously as a translator. 
In 1567 he published two translations with 
Henry Bynneman [q. v.], the London 
printer: the one was entitled ‘ Amorous and 
Tragicall Tales of Plutarch, whereunto is 
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annexed the Hystorie of Cariclea and Thea- 
gines with sentences of the philosophers,’ 
London, 1567; and was dedicated to Sir 
Hugh Paulet (q. v.] of Hinton St. George, 
Somerset. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, lacking the title-page. Sandford’s 


other translation of 1567 was ‘The Manuell’ 


of Epictetus, translated out of Greeke into 
French and now into English,’ London, 1567, 
12mo, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth (British 
Museum). Two years later there followed 
‘Henrie Cornelius Agrippa, of the Vanitie 
and Uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences, 
englished by Ja. San., Gent.,’ London, 1569 
(by Henry Wykes, 4to) ; it was dedicated to 
the Duke of Norfolk; a few verses are in- 
cluded (British Museum). In 1573 there 
appeared ‘The Garden of Pleasure, con- 
tayninge most pleasante tales, worthy deeds, 
and witty sayings of noble princes and 
learned philosophers moralized,’ done out of 
Italian into English, London (by H. Bynne- 
man), 1573, 8vo; this was dedicated to Ro- 
bert Dudley, earl of Leicester. In an ap- 
pendix are ‘certaine Italian prouerbs and 
sentences done into English’ (British Mu- 
seum). The whole work was reissued as 
‘Houresof Recreation or Afterdinners, which 
may aptly be called the Garden of Pleasure 
. . . newly perused, corrected and enlarged,’ 
London (by H. Bynneman), 1576, 12mo 
(British Museum). In the dedication to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Sandford repeats some 
prognostications of disaster for 1588. An 
appendix collects ‘ certayne poems dedicated 
to the queen’s most excellent majestye.’ 
‘Mirror of Madnes, translated from the 
French, or a Paradoxe, maintayning madnes 
to be most excellent, done out of French 
into English by Ja. San. Gent.’ London 
(Tho. Marshe, sm. 8vo), was also published 
in 1576. It resembles in design Hrasmus’s 
‘Praise of Folly’ (Brypaxs, Censura, ili. 17). 
A few verses are included ; copies are at 
Lambeth and in the Capell collection at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Sandford was 
further responsible for ‘ The Revelation of S. 
Iohn, reueled as a paraphrase... . writen in 
Latine (by James Brocard), London (by 
Thomas Marshe), 1582; it was dedicated to 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester (British 
Museum). Some verses by Sandford are pre- 
fixed to George Turberville’s ‘Plaine Path 
to Perfect Vertue’ (1568). 

[Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica; Sandford’s 
Works in Brit. Mus. ; Hazlitt’s Bibliographical 
Collections. ] 8. L. 

SANDFORD, SAUNFORD, or SAMP- 


FORD, JOHN pbx (d. 1294), archbishop of 
Dublin, was of illegitimate birth (Buiss, Cal. 
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Papal Letters, p. 479), and is said to have 
been brother of Fulk de Sandford [q. v.], 
archbishop of Dublin (Warn, Commentary 
on Prelates of Ireland, Archbishops of Dub- 
lin, p. 6), and therefore to have been con- 
nected with the Bassets of Wycombe. On 
16 Sept. 1271, afew months after his brother 
Fulk’s death, he was appointed by Henry III 
escheator of Ireland (Cal. Doc. Ireland, 
1252-84, p. 155). After the death of Henry 
he was, on 7 Dec. 1272, appointed with 
others to receive the oaths of fealty to Ed- 
ward I (7. p. 163), and on the same day his 
appointment as escheator was renewed (2d.) 
He was allowed his expenses (7b. p. 173), and 
on 22 Sept. was granted 40/. a year and two 
suitable robes for his maintenance and 401. 
a year and two robes for expenses (2d. p. 176). 
In 1281 he acted as justice in eyre in Ulster 
(eb. p. 374). He was also engaged in judi- 
cial work in England. 

Sandford’s political and judicial services 
were rewarded by numerous ecclesiastical 
preferments. During his brother’s lifetime 
he acquired a prebend in St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin. About 1269 he became treasurer of 
Ferns, about 1271 he obtained the living of 
Cavendish in Suffolk, and about 1274 that 
of Loughborough in Leicestershire. As his 
illegitimate birth stood in the way of his 
receiving canonical promotion, he obtained 
from Gregory X a dispensation allowing him 
to hold benefices of the value of 500/. and to 
be promoted to the episcopate. Thereupon 
he resigned his treasurership, and in 1275 
vacated his prebend on being elevated to the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s (Cal. Doc. Ireland, 
1252-84, p. 212). In the same year he 
accepted the living of Youghal, retaining his 
other preferments (Briss, Cal. Papal Letters, 
i. 479). He was only in subdeacon’s orders 
(i. i. 481). After the death of John of 
Darlington [q.v.], archbishop of Dublin, he 
was elected archbishop by the two chapters 
of St. Patrick’s and Holy Trinity (now 
Christ Church). On 20 July 1284 Edward I 
gave the royal assent to his appointment 
(Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1252-84, p. 521), and the 
election was presented to Martin IV. Sand- 
ford and five canons of the Dublin cathedrals 
went to the papal curia to prosecute his 
claims. But the appointment was hotly op- 
posed, The dispensation of Gregory X had 
been lost, and the only copy existing ex- 
cited suspicion as not according to the forms 
of the Roman court. It looked as if, instead 
of getting the archbishopric, Sandford might 
lose what he had already. When Martin [LV 
died, on 28 March 1285, at Perugia, the case 
was still unsettled. Honorius IV was chosen 
pope on 2 April, and Sandford was glad to 
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smooth matters by resigning all claims to 
the archbishopric. On_17 April, at the re- 
quest of Edward I, Honorius confirmed his 
earlier preferments and allowed him to enjoy 
the benefits of the suspected bull (Cal. 
Papal Letters, i. 479). To avoid long 
journeys, expense, and discord, the pope 
ordered Sandford as dean and the five canons 
then at Rome to elect an archbishop. Sand- 
ford modestly gave his vote for one John of 
Nottingham, one of the canons present, but 
the five canons, headed by Nottingham, 
agreed on the election of Sandford. On 
30 May 1285 Honorius issued from St. 
Peter’s his confirmation of the election (2d. 
i, 480; cf. Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1285-92, p. 
34; Cal. Papal Letters, i. 481). The arch- 
bishop-elect went home. On 6 Aug. his 
temporalities were restored (Cal. Doc. Ire- 
land, 1285-92, p. 43), and on 7 April 1286 
he was consecrated in Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Dublin (WaRzE, Commentary of Pre- 
lates of Ireland, Archbishops of Dublin, p. 
6 [1704].) 

The next few years were a particularly 
disturbed period in Ireland, and in 1288 the 
sudden death of the viceroy, Stephen de 
Fulburne, archbishop of Tuam, increased the 
confusion. On 30 June Sandford, of his own 
authority, took on himself the government of 
Ireland. On7 July 1288 the Irish council 
met at Dublin and agreed that he should be 
keeper of Ireland until the king should other- 
wise provide. Sandford, ‘out of reverence 
for the king and people,’ accepted the office. 
His government was regarded as beginning 
on 30 June. On 20 July he went to Con- 
naught to survey the king’s castles and 
pacity that region. In August he went to 
Leix and Offaly, where the native clans 
were at war against the Norman lords. On 
9 Sept. he was at Kildare, whence he went 
to Cork and Carlow. On 1 Oct. he was at 
Limerick, and a few days later at Water- 
ford. Early in 1289 he made a tour in 
Desmond, where a revolt had recently 
broken out. In the spring he started north- 
wards. After a stay in Meath, he led at 
the end of Marcha second expedition into 
Connaught. He devoted the summer to 
Desmond and Thomond, and the whole 
autumn to restoring peace in Leix and 
Offaly, where his energy and large following 
reduced the whole district to peace. At 
Hilarytide 1290 he held a parliament in 
Dublin, and at Easter another parliament at 
Kilkenny. In May another Irish rising 
called him to Athlone. Comparative peace 
now ensued, and Sandford spent the summer 
in a judicial eyre from Dublin to Drogheda, 
Kells, Mullingar, and so to Connaught, and 
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thence into Leinster. ‘In these counties he 
rectified the king’s affairs so that Ireland 
was ever afterwards at peace.’ A minute 
itinerary and some notion of his work can be 
drawn from the ‘ expenses of journeys to 
divers parts of Ireland of John, archbishop 
of Dublin, when keeper of Ireland,’ calen- 
dared in ‘ Calendar of Documents relating to 
Ireland, 1285-92’ (pp. 265-77). On 11 Nov. 
1290 he gave up his office (2b. p. 276). The 
wars had so reduced the profits of his see 
that he was unable to properly maintain 
his table, and in 1289 obtained from Nicho- 
las IV a grant of first fruits within his 
Boa) for that purpose (Cal. Papal Letters, 
i, 508). 

On 21 March 129] Sandford received letters 
of protection for two years on his going to 
England to the king (75. p. 392). He was 
now actively employed by Edward on Eng- | 
lish business. He was present in 1292 at the 
proceedings involved in the great suit for 
the Scots succession. On 14 Oct. 1292 he 
was.one of the bishops who declared that 
the suit should be decided by English law 
(Ann. Regni Scotie in RISHANGER, p. 255). 
He subscribed the declaration in favour of 
the issue of the elder daughter which settled 
the suit in Balliol’s favour (7d. p. 260). He 
was at the final judgment at Berwick, and 
witnessed at Norham Balliol’s oath of fealty 
to Edward I (2d. pp. 357, 863). On 20Sept. 
1293 he officiated at Bristol at the marriage 
of the king’s eldest daughter Eleanor to 
Henry,count of Bar (Ann. Worcester, p. 518; 
Cont, Fior. Wig. ii. 268). Sandford was a 
zealous partisan of Edward, and did his best 
to persuade the clergy to make vast grants 
to him (Dunstaple Annals, p. 389). At 
Whitsuntide 1294 he was at the London 
parliament which agreed to war against 
France to recover Gascony. On 20 June he 
was sent with Antony Bek [q.v.], bishop 
of Durham, and others to negotiate an 
alliance with Adolf of Nassau, king of the 
Romans, against the French (Federa, i. 
802). . Florence, count of Holland, and Sieg- 
fried, archbishop of Cologne, furthered the 
proposed alliance. The main business of the 
English envoys was to scatter money freely 
(Flores Hist. iii. 278). On 10 Aug. Sandford 
and Bek agreed upon a treaty, which on 
21 Aug. Adolf signed at Niirnberg. Many 
German princes joined the treaty, which 
was on 24 Sept. accepted by the nego- 
tiators of both sides at Dordrecht. Sandford 
apparently took the treaty back to England. 
He landed at Yarmouth, and quickly suc- 
cumbed to a sudden but fatal illness (Cont. 
Fior. Wie. ii. 274; Pautt, Geschichte von 
England, iv. 86-8). He died at Yarmouth 
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and ii, (1603), and Thomas Godwin’s ‘ Ro- 


on 2 Oct. (Cartularies, Se., of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin, ii. 322), He was buried at 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, on 20 Feb. 1295 (7.) 


[Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
1252-84, 1285-92, 1298-1301 ; Calendar of 
Papal Letters, vol. i.; Theiner’s Vetusta Monu- 
menta (1864); Rymer’s Federa, vol. 1.; 
Rishanger; Ann. Worcester, Osney, and Dun- 
staple, in Ann. Monastici; Flores Hist. vol. iii. ; 
Cartularies, &c., of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin 
(the last four in Rolls Ser.); Facsimiles of Na- 
tional Manuscripts, Ireland, pt. ii.; Cont. Flor. 
Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Ware’s Commentary 
on Prelates of Ireland, 1704; Gilbert’s Viceroys 
of Ireland; Pauli’s Geschichte von England, 
vol. iv.; Foss’s Biographia Juridica, p. 587.] 
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SANDFORD or SANFORD, JOHN 
(1565 ?-1629), poet and grammarian, son of 
Richard Sandford, gentleman, of Chard, 
Somerset, was born there about 1565. He 
entered Balliol College, Oxford, as a com- 
moner about 16 Oct. 1581, and graduated 
B.A. from Balliol on 17 Dec. 1586, M.A. on 
27 May 1595 (Fosrmr, Alwmni, 1500-1714, 
p. 1311). He acted as corrector to the press 
at Oxford in 1592 (Manan, Early Oxford 
Press, p. 84), and was chosen in 1593 chaplain 
of Magdalen College, but more than once was 
censured for absenting himself from public 
worship (Bioxam, vol. ii. pp. lxxxiii, lxxxv). 
He obtained a reputation as a writer of Latin 
verse within and without the university. 
John Lane reckoned him on a level with 
Daniel, describing them jointly as the ‘two 
swans’ of Somerset, and John Davies [q. v.] of 
Hereford eulogised him in a sonnet addressed 
to ‘his entirely beloved J. S.’ (appended to 
Davies's ‘Scourge of Folly’). Sandford’s 
earliest publication, ‘ Appolinis et Mvsarum 
Evxrixa EidvANca in Serenissime Regine 
Elizabethe ...adventum,’ Oxford, 1592, 
4to, describes in Latin verse the banquet 
given by the president and fellows of Mag- 
dalen to Queen Elizabeth’s retinue on the 
occasion of her visit to Oxford on 22 Sept. 
1592; two copies are inthe British Museum 
and another in the library of Lord Robartes. 
The poem was reprinted, with notes from a 
transcript, in Plummer’s ‘ Elizabethan Ox- 
ford, 1886 (Oxford Hist. Soc. vol. xiii.) 
Other verses by Sandford are ‘In obitum 
clar. Herois Domini Arthuri Greij, in a 
funeral sermon by Thomas Sparke [q. v.] on 
Lord Grey de Wilton, 1593; ‘In Funebria 
nob. et preest. equitis D.Henrici Vnton,’ 
1596, in ‘Academize Oxoniensis funebre offi- 
cium in mort. Eliz. Regine,’ Oxford, 1603; 
and commendatory poems in Latin before 
John Davies’s ‘ Microcosmos,’ 1603, Thomas 
Winter’s translation of Du Bartas, pts. i. 


mane Hist. Anthologia,’ 1614. 

He also published on his own account at 
Oxford ‘God’s Arrow of the Pestilence,’ a ser- 
mon never preached (1604), and grammars of 
French, Latin, and Italian, to which he after- 
wards added one of the Spanish tongue. 
The first three were entitled respectively, ‘Le 
Guichet Francois, sive Janicvla et Brevis 
Introductio ad Linguam Gallicam,’ Oxford, 
1604, 4to; ‘A briefe extract of the former 
Latin Grammar, done into English for the 
easier instruction of the Learner,’ Oxford, 
1605, 4to (dedicated to William, son of 
Arthur, lord Grey de Wilton); ‘A Gram- 
mar, or Introdvction to the Italian Tongue,’ 
Oxford, 1605, 4to, containing a poem, ‘ Sur 
lAutheur, by Jean More (no copy at the 
British Museum). 

Sandford retained the office of chaplain at 
Magdalen until 1616; but before that date 
he commenced travelling as chaplain to Sir 
John Digby (afterwards first Earl of Bristol) 
[q. v.] About 1610 Sandford was in Brussels, 
and on 20 March 1611 they started for Spain, 
Digby’s errand being to arrange Prince 
Charles’s marriage with the Infanta. Pos- 
sibly it was not Sandford’s first visit, since 
he prepared ‘TIIpomvAaov, or Entrance to the 
Spanish Tongue’ (London, 1611; 2nd edit. 
16338, 4to), for the use of the ambassador's 
party (cf. Brron, Court and Times of James I, 
ii, 105). 

In 1614, when Sandford wrote to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, then ambassador at Paris, 
to condole with him on Lady Edmondes’s 
death (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 
261), he was at Lambeth, acting as domestic 
chaplain to George Abbot, archbishop of 
Canterbury. The latter soon after (1615) 
presented him to a prebend in Canterbury 
Cathedral (Lz Nev, Fasti Eccles. i. 53), and 
to the rectories of Ivechurch in Romney 
Marsh, and Blackmanstone, also in Kent. On 
27 Oct. 1621 he was presented to Snave in 
the same county, which he held until his 
death on 24 Sept. 1629. He was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

[Works above mentioned ; Madan’s Early Ox- 
ford Press, pp. 34, 35, 60, 62, 63, 96; Plummer’s 
Elizabethan Oxford, Preface, p. xxix; Wood’s 
Athen Oxon. ii 471; Bloxam’s Magdalen Coll. 
Register, ii. 129-382; Hasted’s Hist. of Kent, 
iii. 432, 497, 500. iv. 618; Lansdowne MS. 984, 
f. 120; Ames’s Typogr. ed. Herbert, p. 1405; 
Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum in Addit, 
MS. 24488, p. 448. ] C.F. S. 


SANDFORD, JOHN (1801-1873), 
divine, born on 22 March 1801, was the third 
son of Daniel Sandford [q.v.], bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford [q. v.] 
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was an elder brother. He was educated at 
the high school, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
University, before proceeding to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
22 June 1820. He graduated B.A. in 1824, 
with a first-class én literis humanioribus, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1841 and B.D. in 1845. 
Ordained in 1824, he was appointed suc- 
cessively to the vicarage of Chillingham) 
Northumberland (1827), the chaplaincy of 
Long Acre, London, and the rectories of 
Dunchurch (1836) and Hallow, and of Alve- 
church, near Bromsgrove (1854) (cf. Fosrzr, 
Index Ecclesiasticus, p. 156. In 1844 he 
was named honorary canon of Worcester, 
and acted for a time as warden of Queen’s 
College, Birmingham. In 1851 he became 
archdeacon of Coventry in the same diocese, 
being also examining chaplain to the bishop 
of Worcester from 1853 to 1860. In 1861 he 
delivered the Bampton lectures at Oxford, 
the subject being ‘The Mission and Exten- 
sion of the Church at Home.’ They were 
published in 1862. 

Sandford was an active member of the lower 
house of convocation, and was chairman of 
its committees on intemperance and on the 
preparation of a church hymnal. His report 
on the former subject was the first step 
towards the formation of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. In 1863-4 he was 
a member of the commission for the revision 
of clerical subscription, being himself an 
advocate of relaxation. In politics he was. 
a liberal. Among his intimate friends was 
Archbishop Tait. He died at Alvechurch 
in 1873, on his seventy-second birthday 
(22 March). Besides sermons, lectures, and 
charges, Sandford published ‘Remains of 
Bishop Sandford’ (his father), 1830, 2 vols. ; 
‘ Psalms, Paraphrases, and Hymns, adapted,’ 
1837, 12mo; ‘ Parochialia, or Church, School, 
and Parish,’ 1845, 8vo; ‘ Vox Cordis, or 
Breathings of the Heart,’ 1849, 12mo; ‘ So- 
cial Reforms, or the Habits, Dwellings, and 
Education of our People,’ 1867-72, 8vo. He 
also edited and contributed a preface to 
- ‘Prize Essays on Free-worship and Finance,’ 
1865, 8vo. Sandford’s portrait, as well as 
that of his two brothers, was painted by 
Watson Gordon. 

Sandford was twice married, and left five 
sons and two daughters. His first wife, 
Elizabeth (d. 1853), daughter of Richard 
Poole, esq., and niece of Thomas Poole [q. v.], 
Coleridge’s friend, was author of ‘Woman 
in her Social and Domestic Character,’ 1831, 
12mo (Amer. edit. 1837), 7th edit. 1858; 
‘Lives of English Female Worthies,’ vol. i. 
1833, 12mo; ‘On Female Improvement,’ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1836, 4th edit. 1848. She died 
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at Dunchurch, near Rugby, in 1853. His 
second wife was Anna, widow of David, Lord 
Erskine, and eldest daughter of William 
taped i Graham of Gartmore, Stir- 
ing. 

His eldest son, Henry Ryder Poole Sand- 
ford (1827-1883), an inspector of schools 
from 1862, wrote pamphlets dealing with 
labour and education in the Potteries, and 
married a daughter of Gabriel Stone Poole, 
esq.,a cousin of Thomas Poole; she published 
‘Thomas Poole and his Friends,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1888. The second son, Charles Walde- 
grave Sandford (6. 1828), became bishop of 
Gibraltar in 1874; the third, John Dou- 
glas Sandford (4. 1833), became chief judge 
in Mysore; and the fifth, Ernest Grey (0. 
1840), was made archdeacon of Exeter in 
1888. 


[Pnvate information; Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
Guardian, 26 March 1878; Times, 23 March 
1873; Davidson and Benham’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait, ii. 124; Men of the Reign; Alli- 
bone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1927, Suppl. vol. ii.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Le G.N. 


SANDFORD, SAMUEL (jf. 1699), 
actor, of the family of Sandford of Sand- 
ford in Shropshire, joined D’Avenant’s com- 
pany at Lincoln’s Inn Fields about a year 
after its formation, and was, on 16 Dec. 
1661, the original Worm in Cowley’s ‘ Cutter 
of Coleman Street.’ On 1 March 1662 he 
was Sampson in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and on 
20 Oct. Maligni (the villain) in Porter’s 
‘Villain’ Early in January 1663 he was 
Ernesto in Tuke’s ‘Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ and on 28 May Vindex in Sir R. 
Stapleton’s ‘Slighted Maid.’ During the 
same season he was Sylvanus in the ‘ Step- 
mother,’ also by Stapleton, and in 1664 was 
Wheadle in Etherege’s ‘Comical Revenge, 
or Love in a Tub,’ and Provost in the 
‘Rivals,’ D’Avenant’s alteration of the‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen.’ 

After the cessation of performances on 
account of the plague, Sandford is not to be 
traced until 26 March 1668, when he and 
Harris sang, as two ballad singers, the epi- 
logue to D’Avenant’s ‘Man’s the Master. 
After the death of D’A venant, Sandford was, 
in 1669, Wary in ‘ Sir Solomon, or the Cau- 
tious Coxcomb,’ taken by Caryl, in part, from 
Moliére’s ‘Ecole des Femmes.’ In 1671 he 
was Toxaris in Edward Howard’s ‘ Women’s 
Conquest,’ Justice Frump in Revet’s ‘Town 
Shifts, or the Suburb Justice,’ and Casso- 
nofsky in Crowne’s ‘ Juliana, or the Princess 
of Poland.’ After the migration of the com- 
pany under Lady D’Avenant to the new 
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house at Dorset Garden, Sandford was Tri- 
vultio in Crowne’s ‘Charles VIII, or the 
Invasion of Naples by the French,’ the first 
novelty produced at the house; Cureal in 
Ravenscroft’s ‘ Citizen turned Gentleman, or 
Mamamouchi,’ taken from ‘ Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac’ and ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,’ and either Sir Timothy or Trick in 
the Karl of Orrery’s ‘Mr. Anthony,’ In 1672 
he was Camillo in Arrowsmith’s ‘ Reforma- 
tion,’ Jasper in Nevil Payne’s‘ Fatal Jealousy,’ 
and Ghost of Banquo in D’Avenant’s operatic 
rendering of ‘ Macbeth.’ He played, in 1674, 
Lycungus in Settle’s ‘ Conquest of China by 
theTartars;’ in 1675 Tissaphernes in Otway’s 
‘ Alcibiades;’ in 1676 Sir Roger Petulant 
(‘a jolly old knight’) in D’Urfey’s ‘Fond 
Husband, or the Plotting Sisters,’ and Sir 
Arthur Oldlove in D’Urfey’s ‘Madame Fickle, 
or the Witty False One;’ in 1677 Thrifty 
in Otway’s ‘Cheats of Scapin,’ Photinus in 
Sedley’s ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ Sylvanus in 
the ‘Constant Nymph;’ in 1678 Priamus 
in Bankes’s ‘ Destruction of Troy,’ Colonel 
Buff in D’Urfey’s ‘Squire Oldsapp, or the 
Night Adventurers,’ Nicias in ‘Timon of 
Athens, altered by Shadwell; and in 1679 
Creon in ‘Cidipus, by Dryden and Lee. 
Playing with George Powell [q. v.] in this 
play, Sandford, who had been by mistake 
supplied with a real dagger instead of the 
trick dagger ordered, stabbed him, it is said, 
so seriously as to endanger his life. Nothing 
more is heard of Sandford until the junction 
of the two companies in 1682, when he 
played, at the Theatre Royal, one of the 
Sheriffs in Dryden and Lee’s‘ Duke of Guise.’ 
His name is not again traceable until 1688, 
when, at the same house, it appears as 
Cheatly in Shadwell’s ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ and 
Colonel in Mountfort’s ‘Injured Lovers.’ In 
1689 he played Sir Thomas Credulous in 
Crowne’s ‘ English Friar ;’ in 1690 Benducar 
in Dryden’s ‘Don Sebastian, King of Por- 
tugal,’ Dareing in ‘Widow Ranter, or the 
History of Bacon in Virginia,’ by Mrs. 
Behn, and Gripus in Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon.’ 
To 1691 belong Rugildas in Settle’s ‘ Dis- 
tressed Innocence,’ the Earl of Exeter in 
Mountfort’s ‘ King Edward III, with the Fall 
of Mortimer, Count Verole in Southerne’s 
‘Sir Anthony Love,’ Osmond in Dryden’s 
‘King Arthur, and Sir Arthur Clare in the 
‘Merry Devil of Edmonton;’ to 1692 Sir 
Lawrence Limber in D’Urfey’s ‘ Marriage 
Hater Matched,’ Hamilcar in Crowne’s ‘ Re- 
gulas,’ Sosybius (s¢c) in Dryden’s‘Cleomenes,’ 
the Abbot in ‘ Henry II, King of England,’ 
assigned to Bancroft and also to Mountfort. 
In 1693 Sandford was Dr. Guiacum in 
D’Urfey’s ‘Richmond Heiress,’ 
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When, in 1695, Betterton and his asso- 
ciates seceded to the new theatre at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Sandford refused to join as a 
sharer, but at a salary of 387. acted with 
them, creating Foresight in Congreve’s ‘ Love 
for Love.’ In 1697 he was Caska (szc) in 
Hopkins’s ‘ Boadicea,’ Gonsalez in Congreve’s 
‘Mourning Bride,’ and in 1698 Ulysses in 
Granville’s ‘ Heroic Love.’ With one or two 
unimportant exceptions these characters are 
all original. The year of production is in 
some cases conjectural. 

Sandford seems to have left the stage in 
1699 or 1700. As Downes speaks of Better- 
ton and Underhill as being ‘ the only remains 
of the Duke of York’s servants from 1662 
till the union in October 1706,’ it has been 
assumed that Sandford was then dead. 
Cibber seems to imply that he was dead in 
1704-5. 

Sandford is said to have prided himself 
upon his birth, and to have been subjected to 
some ridicule in consequence. Cibber speaks 
highly of his performances in tragedy, and 
says that when, in 1690, he joined the com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Sandford was one 
of the principal actors. The same authority 
calls him ‘the Spagnolet, an excellent actor 
in disagreeable characters; for as the chief 
pieces of that famous painter were of human 
nature in pain and agony, so Sandford upon 
the stage was generally as flagitious as a 
Creon, a Maligni, an Iago, or a Machiavel 
could make him’ (Apology, ed. Lowe, i. 
130-1). To his possession of a low and 
crooked person the selection of him for such 
parts is attributed. Cibber repeats a story 
told him by Mountfort, how in a new piece, 
in which Sandford played an honest states- 
man, the pit sat through four acts, waiting 
for the actor to show the cloven hoof; but 
finding that Sandford remained to the end 
an honest man, they damned the piece, ‘as 
if the author had imposed upon them the 
most frontless or incredible absurdity’ (pp. 
182-3). Nevertheless, from his selection 
for Foresight, he would seem to have had 
some gifts for comedy. Sandford had an 
acute and piercing tone of voice and yery 
distinct articulation. He was an adept in 
giving point to what seemed worthy of note, 
and slurred over as much as possible the 
rhyme in Dryden’s tragedies. Cibber held 
that he would have made anideal Richard III, 
and he avowedly modelled his performances on 
what he thought Sandford would have done. 
Tony Aston, in his ‘ Brief Supplement,’ 
describes Sandford as round-shouldered, 
meagre-faced, spindle-shanked, splay-footed, 
with a sour countenance, and long thin 
arms; credits him with soundness of art and 
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judgment; says that he acted strongly with 
is face, and adds that Charles II called him 
the best villain in the world. 

Steele, in the ‘ Tatler’ (No. 134), speaks of 
Sandford on the stage ‘groaning upon a 
wheel, stuck with daggers, impaled alive, 
calling his executioners, with a dying voice, 
eruel dogs and villains; and all this to please 
his judicious spectators, who were wonder- 
fully delighted with seeing a man in torment 
so well acted.’ 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Cibber’s Apology, ed. Lowe ; Doran’s Annals of 
the Stage, ed. Lowe; Tony Aston’s Brief Supple- 
ment; Dibdin’s Hist. of the Stage; Downes’s 
Roscius Anglicanus, ed. 1886.] oP ds 


SANDHURST, Lorp. [See MansrFiexp, 
Wirtiam Rosz, 1819-1876. 


SANDILANDS, JA MHS, first Lorp Tor- 
PHICHEN (d. 1579), was second son of Sir 
James Sandilands of Calder, by Margaret 
or Mariot, only daughter of Archibald For- 
rester of Corstorphine. At an early period 
the family were in possession of the lands of 
Sandilands in Lanarkshire, and from the 
time of David IT, when Sir James Sandilands 
distinguished himself in the wars against the 
English, they began to acquire a position of 
some power and prominence. By his marriage 
with Kleanor, countess of Carrick, widow of 
Alexander, earl of Carrick, son of Edward 
Bruce, this Sir James Sandilands, who was 
killed at the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, 
obtained the barony of West Calder, Mid- 
Lothian. The father of the first Lord Tor- 
phichen, also Sir James Sandilands of Calder, 
survived until after 17 July 1559. With him 
at Calder Knox ‘ most resided after his return 
to Scotland’ in 1555. He was the ‘ ancient 
honourable father’ chosen in 1558 to present 
a ‘common and public supplication’ to the 
queen regent for her support to ‘a godly 
reformation’ (Knox, Works, i. 301), Knox 
describes him as a man ‘ whose age and years 
deserved reverence, whose honesty and wor- 
' ship might have craved audience of any 
majesty on earth’ (7d.) - 

The son was in 1543 appointed by the 
grandmaster of the knights of Malta (or 
knights hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem) 
preceptor of Torphichen and head of the 
order in Scotland (cf. Notes and Queries, 
ist ser. x. 201). In virtue of this office 
he had a seat in parliament, and on 23 Jan. 
1545-6 his name appears as a member of the 
privy council (Reg. P. C. Scotl.i. 20). Along 
with his father he supported the Reforma- 
tion, and in 1559 he joined the lords of the 
congregation against the queen regent on 
Cupar Muir. After her death he was, by 
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the parliament held at Edinburgh in July- 
August of the same year, appointed to proceed 
to France to give an account of the proceed- 
ings (more especially in declaring the aboli- 
tion of the papacy) to Francis and Mary 
(Knox, ii. 126; ‘Pouvoirs donnés par les 
Etats d’Kcosse 4 Sir James Sandilands, grand 
prieur de l’ordre de Saint-Jean,’ in TEULET’s 
Relations Politiques, ii. 147-50). On this 
strange errand he set out on 23 Sept. (Diurnal 
of Oceurrents, p.280), After a very unfavour- 
able reception, he was dismissed without an 
answer, returning to Edinburgh on 19 Dec. 
(2b. p. 826). 

On 27 Jan. 1561 Sandilands signed the 
act of the privy council approving of the 
Book of Discipline. In 1563 he resigned 
the possessions of the order of St. John 
to the crown, and in payment of ten thou- 
sand crowns, and an annual rent of five hun- 
dred merks, he received a grant to him and 
his heirs of the lands of the order which 
were erected into the temporal lordship of 
Torphichen. In the spring of 1572 an ac- 
tion was raised against him for detaining 
certain goods of the queen, including ‘ane 
coffer full of buikis.’ He denied the goods 
and the coffer, but admitted he had cer- 
tain books which, according to one witness, 
were ‘markit with the king and queen of 
France’s armes’ (THomson, Collection of In- 
ventories, 1815, pp. 182, 190). At a meeting 
of the privy council it was decreed that in- 
asmuch as he had neither brought nor pro- 
duced ‘the saidis gudis and gear confessit 
be him,’ he should be charged to do so on the 
morrow; and that, should he fail to do so, it 
would be taken as a confession that he pos- 
sessed also the remainder of the goodscharged 
against him (Reg. P. C. Scoti. 11.228). This 
threat seems to have proved effectual, for in 
the ‘Catalogue of the Library of James VI’ 
(ed. G. F. Warner in Miscellany of the Scot- 
tish History Society, p. xxxiv) certain books 
are entered as got by Morton ‘from my Lord 
St. John.’ 

Torphichen died in 1579, probably in Sep- 
tember, for on 19 Oct. the Earl of Morton com- 
plained to the council that although he was 
heritably ‘infeft in the mains of Halbarnis 
and place of Halyairdis by the late James, 
Lord of Torphichen,’ his relict, Dame Jonett: 
Murray (she was daughter of Murray of Pol- 
maise), had received letters from the king, 
charging the ‘keepers of the place of Hal- 
yairdis’ to deliver it up within six hours(Reg. 
P.C. Scot. iii. 228). In her reply Dame Jonett 
Murray explained that the Harl of Morton 
had invaded the place in September, when 
her husband was unable to resist, on account 
of ‘a deadly sickness of apoplexy’ (2b. p. 238), 
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By his wife, from whom he was long sepa- 


rated, Sandilands left no issue, and his estates 
and title devolved on his grandnephew, James 
Sandilands of Calder. 

[Knox’s Works; Diurnal of Occurrents in the 
Bannatyne Club; Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. i=iii. ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 592-3, 
which is full of errors in the account of Torphi- 
chen. | dvs 


SANDILANDS, JAMES, seventh Lorp 
ToRPHICHEN (d. 1753), was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Walter, sixth lord Torphichen 
(d. 1698), by his second wife, Hon. Catherine 
Alexander, eldest daughter of William, vis- 
count Canada and lord Alexander. He was 
a warm supporter of the treaty of union in 
1707. Subsequently he served under Marl- 
borough as lieutenant-colonel of the 7th dra- 
goons. At the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1715 his regiment was stationed in Scotland, 
and on 17 Oct. he madean attempt to drive the 
highlanders out of Seton House, but without 
success. He was also present with his regi- 
ment at Sherriffmuir. In 1722 he was ap- 
pointed a lord of police. He died on 10 Aug. 
1753. By his wife, Lady Jean Home, 
youngest daughter of Patrick, first earl of 
Marchmont, high chancellor of Scotland, he 
had three daughters, who died unmarried, 
and eight sons. Of the latter, James, master 
of Torphichen, a lieutenant in the 44th foot, 
was badly wounded at the battle of Preston- 
pans (cf. ALEX. CARLYLE, Autobiography, p. 
143), and died on 20 April 1749; the second 
son, Walter, afterwards eighth lord, was 
sheriff-depute of Mid-Lothian at the time of 
the rebellion of 1746, and was of great service 
in preserving order in Edinburgh; while 
Andrew and Robert distinguished themselves 
as soldiers. 

[ Histories of the Rebellion of 1715; Alex- 
ander Carlyle’s Autobiogr.; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 595-6. | sed sade Ly 


SANDSBURY orSANSBURY, JOHN 
(1576-1610), Latin poet, was born in London 
in 1576, He was admitted at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ school in May 1587, and matriculated, 
aged seventeen, as scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 6 July 1593. In 1596 he was 
elected to one of the exhibitions given by St. 
Paul’sschool forthe support of poorscholarsat 
the university (GARDINER, St. Paul's Reg. pp. 
29, 399). He graduated B.A. in 1597, M.A. 
in 1601, B.D. in 1608. In 1607 he became 
vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford. In 1608 he pub- 
lished Latin hexameters, entitled ‘Ilium in 
Italiam. Oxonia ad Protectionem Regis sui 
omnium optimi filia, pedisequa,’ Oxford, 8vo 
(Bodl. Libr.) The dedication to James I 
shows that the poems were written in 1606. 
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Of this rare and valuable work there is no 
copy in the British Museum Library. Each 
page contains the arms of one of the colleges, 
and beneath are nine hexameters giving an 
explanation of them, and containing a com- 
pliment to the king. Sandsbury also wrote 
verses in the university collection on the 
death of Elizabeth, and Latin tragedies, 
which were performed by the scholars of 
the college at Christmas. He died in Janu- 
ary 1609-10, and was buried in St. Giles’s 
Church. 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 58 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1308 ; Robinson’s 
Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. i. 30; Cat. Bod- 
leian Libr.; Madan’s Early Oxford Press, p. 72; 
Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Man. iii. 1753.] E. C. M. 


SANDWICH, Earts oF. [See Montacn, 
Epwarp, first earl, 1625-1672; Monraau, 
Joun, fourth earl, 1718-1792.] 


SANDWICH, HENRY pz (d. 1273), 
bishop of London, was son of Sir Henry de 
Sandwich, a knight of Kent (Cont. GurvAsE 
or CANTERBURY, ii. 218). Ralph de Sand- 
wich [q. v.] was probably his brother. He is 
perhaps the Henry de Sandwich, clerk, who 
had license to hold an additional benefice, 
with cure of souls, on 7 June 1238 (Cal. 
Papal Registers, i.175). Afterwards he held 
the prebend of Wildland at St. Paul’s (Due- 
DALH, Hist. St. Paul's, p. 279). On 13 Nov. 
1262 he was elected bishop of London, and 
at once went abroad to obtain the assent of 
King Henry, who was then in France, 
Thence he proceeded to Belley, where he 
received confirmation from Archbishop Boni- 
face on 21 Dec. (Cont. Gurvasn, ii. 218; 
Ann. Mon. iv. 132). He was consecrated at 
Canterbury by John of Exeter [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester, on 27 Jan. 1263. Sandwich 
was a warm sympathiser with the baronial 
party, but, like other bishops on that side, 
frequently acted as a mediator during the 
barons’ war. On 12 July 1263 he, with 
other bishops, had a conference with Simon 
de Montfort at Canterbury to arrange terms 
of peace; afterwards, by the king’s order 
and with the will of the barons, he had 
custody of Dover Castle after its surrender 
by the king’s son Edmund, and pending the 
appointment of a regular custodian (Cont. 
GERYASE, li. 273), As one of the baronial 
prelates he joined in the letter accepting the 
arbitration of Louis IX on 18 Dec. (Risu- 
ANGER, De Bellis, pp. 121-3). He took part 
in the abortive negotiations at Brackley at 
the end of March 1264, and, accompanying 
Simon de Montfort into Sussex, was sent with 
Walter de Cantelupe, bishop of Worcester, on 
the day before the battle of Lewes, to otter a 
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payment of 30,000/. if the king would un- 
dertake to observe the provisions of Oxford 
(26. p. 29). After the battle Sandwich was 
one of the arbitrators appointed under the 
mise of Lewes (7. p. 37). In September 
Guy Foulquois the legate, afterwards Cle- 
ment IV, summoned the baronial bishops to 
appear before him at Boulogne. According 
to some accounts the bishops refused to ap- 
pear, either in person or by proctors;. but 
eventually the bishops of London, Worcester, 
and Winchester appear to have gone at the 
end of September. Guy ordered them to 
publish his sentence of excommunication 
against Simon de Montfort and his abettors. 
The bishops appealed to the pope, and when 
they returned with the bull of excommuni- 
cation allowed the men of the Cinque ports 
to seize and destroy it. Afterwards, in an 
ecclesiastical council at Westminster on 
19 Oct., the appeal was confirmed, and the 
bishops openly disregarded the legate’s decree 
(Annales Monastict, iii. 234, iv. 156; Flores 
Historiarum, iii, 262-3; RisHaneEr, De 
Bellis, p. 39). After the fall of Simon de 
Montfort, Clement IV gave the new legate, 
Ottobon, power to absolve Sandwich and 
the other baronial prelates, but directed 
that they should be suspended from their 
office, and their case reserved for his own 
decision (Cal: Papal Registers, 1. 419, 435, 
438). Shortly before Easter 1266 Ottobon 
formally suspended Sandwich, who soon 
afterwards went abroad to the pope. Sand- 
wich was detained at the Roman curia 
for nearly seven years, having only a small 
pittance from the revenues of his see (Ann. 
Mon. iii. 247). At last, on 81 May 1272, 
having shown his humility and devotion, he 
was, on the petition of Edward, the king’s 
son, relaxed from suspension and restored 
to his office (Cal. Papal Reg. i. 441). On 
31 Jan. 1273 he was once more received in 
his cathedral amid much rejoicing (Ann. 
Mon. iv. 2538-4; Lib. de Ant. Legibus, p. 
156). His health was already failing, and 
he could not attend Kilwardby’s consecra- 
tion on 26 Feb. (2. p. 157). . He died at his 
manor of Orset on 15 Sept., and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 23 Sept., in the 
place which he had chosen on the day of his 
enthronement (7b. p. 200; Ann. Mon. iv. 
255). His tomb was destroyed at the Re- 
formation. He left 40s. for the observance 
of his obit; his chalice of silver gilt, his 
mitre, and a number of vestments were an- 
ciently preserved at St. Paul’s (Duepatz, 
pp. 318, 315, 321-3). Richard de Gravesend, 
afterwards bishop of London, owed his early 
advancement to Sandwich (76. p. 23). Simon 
de Sandwich of Preston, Kent, whose grand- 
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daughter Juliana married William de Ley- 
bourne [see under Luyzourye, Roger px], 
was probably a brother of the bishop 
(Archeologia Cantiana, vi. 190). 

{Annales Monastici, Flores Historiarum, 
Continuation of Gervase of Canterbury, Annales 
Londinenses, ap. Chron. Edward I and Ed- 
ward II (all these are in Rolls Ser.) ; Rishanger, 
De Bellis apud’ Lewes et Evesham, Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus (both Camden Soc.); Bliss’s 
Calendar of Papal Registers; Hasted’s Hist. of 
Kent, iv. 265-6; Wharton, De Episcopis 
Londinensibus, pp. 98-100; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy ; Prothero’s Simon de Montfort.] 

Cc. L. K. 


SANDWICH, RALPH pz (d. 1308 ?), 
judge, was probably brother of Henry de 
Sandwich [q. v.], bishop of London. He was 
a knight, lord of lands in Ham and Eyns- 
ham, and patron of the church of Waldes- 
ham, all in Kent. During the reign of 
Henry III he was appointed keeper of the 
wardrobe. In 1264 he withdrew from the 
king and joined the confederate barons (An- 
nals of Worcester, sub an.), and on 7 May 
1265 Simon de Montfort—Thomas de Can- 
telupe [q. v.] the chancellor, being other- 
wise occupied—committed the great seal to 
Sandwich, with the proviso that for the issue 
of precepts he should obtain the concurrence 
of Peter de Montfort and two others, though 
he could seal writs independently of them. 
It was then noted that it was an unheard-of 
innovation that the great seal should be in 
lay hands (Wyxkzs, sub an.; Foss, iii. 150). 
On the death of the bishop of Londonin 1273, 
Sandwich received the custody of the tempo- 
ralities of the see. In 1274 he and his wife 
were summoned to attend the coronation of 
Edward I (Mapox, History of the Exchequer, 
i. 71). He received the custody of. the 
castle of Arundel in 1277, the Lord Richard 
being a minor, and from that year until 1282 
was escheator south of the Trent with the 
title of ‘senescallus regis’ (Abbrev. Rot. 
Orig. i. 21). His name appears along with 
the names of the judges that were present at 
the proffer of homage by Alexander III 
[q. v.] of Scotland in the parliament at 
Westminster on 26 Oct. 1278 (Federa, i. 
563), and in 1281 and 1299 he was sent 
with other judges to carry messages from 
the king to the archbishop of Canterbury 
concerning proceedings in convocation (2. 
pp. 598, 914). In 1284 he was acting as a 
justice in Kent in conjunction with Stephen 
de Penecester (Penshurst), the warden of 
the Cinque ports (Registrum J. Peckham, iii. 
1077). 

When, on 5 June 1285 (the date 14 Edw.I, 
ie. 1286, in Liber Albus, i. 16, should ap- 
cc 
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parently be corrected to 13 Edw. I, comp. 75. | tember 1806 he judged and condemned 


p-17,and Liber Custumarum, i. 292), the king 
took the mayoralty and liberties of London 
into his own hand, he appointed Sandwich, 
whom he made constable of the Tower, to be 
warden of the city, charging him to govern 
it according to the customs and liberties of 
the citizens. He was succeeded as warden 
by John Breton in February 1286, was again 
appointed warden on 20 July 1287, and 
again apparently succeeded by Breton in 
February 1288, when he was also removed 
from the constableship of the Tower (2b.) He 
was, however, reinstated in both offices in 
1290, but was not warden after 1295. The 
years in which these changes were made are 
difficult to ascertain owing to differences in 
computation in the lists of mayors and 
wardens, and because, even when not hold- 
ing the wardenship, Sandwich would, as 
constable of the Tower, act in some matters 
in conjunction with the warden, and he is 
therefore in one list (2b. pp. 241-2) stated to 
have been warden from the 14th to 21 
Edw. I. (1285-6-1292-3). As warden he 
appears to have acted with impartiality and 
regard for the liberties of the city. One of 
his regulations, committing the custody of 
‘certain of the gates to the men of certain 
wards, who were to furnish guards provided 
with two pieces of defensive armour, led to the 
definition of the city’s ward system (Lor- 
TIE, London, pp. 68-71). 

In Michaelmas term (1289) a fine was 
levied before him, but it is doubtful whether 
he ever filled the office of a judge at West- 
minster. Probably during the period, and 
certainly later, he was a justice for gaol de- 
livery at Newgate (Leber Albus, i. 406). As 
constable of the Tower he joined with the 
warden, John Breton (they are both styled 
wardens in the account of the meeting, Liber 
Custumarum, i. 72-6) in persuading the 
Londoners in 1296 to obey the king’s pre- 
cept that they should furnish men for the 
defence of the south coast, and the proceed- 
ings afford an example of the moderation 
with which both acted in their dealings with 
the city (Lorrin, u.s. p. 70). In that year 
also he received for custody in the Tower the 
earls of Ross, Atholl, Menteith, and other 
Scottish lords taken at Dunbar (Feedera, i. 
841). When the royal treasury at West- 
minster was robbed in 1303, he was appointed 
along with Roger le Brabazon [q. v.], chief 
justice of the king’s bench, and other judges, 
to make inquisition into the affair in Middle- 
sex and Surrey (2d. p. 960). He was one of 
the commission of judges that tried and con- 
demned William Wallace on 23 Aug. 1305 
(Annales London. pp. 189-40), and in Sep- 


Simon Fraser and two others (2. p. 148). On 
the accession of Edward II he was confirmed 
in the constableship of the Tower, and on 
8 Feb. 1808 was summoned, with his wife, 
to attend the coronation. He doubtless died 
soon afterwards; in the following May John 
de Crumbwell appears as constable of the 
Tower (Federa, ii. 45). 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 150-1; Reg. J. Peckham, 
Arch. Cant. iii, 1005, 1077; Ann. Wigorn. and 
Wykes, ap. Ann. Monast. iv. 168, 450; Liber 
Albus, i. 17, 401, 406, and Liber Cust. i. 71-6, 
186, 241-2, 292-3, 336, ap. Mun. Gildh. London., 
Ann. Londin. ap. Chr. Edw. land Edw. II,i. 132, 
139, 148 (these three Rolls Ser.); Abbrev. Rot. 
Orig. i. 21 (Record’ publ.); Madox’s Hist. of 
Excheq. i..71, 270; .Rymer’s Feedera, i. 563, 
598, 841, 914, 956, 960, ii..31, 45 (Record ed.) ; 
Hasted’s Kent, ii. 529; Loftie’s London, pp. 
67-71, 82, 101 (Historic Towns Ser.); Sharpe's 
London and the Kingdom, i. 122, 126] W. H. 


SANDWITH, HUMPHRY (1822-1881), 
army physician, borv at Bridlington, York- 
shire, in 1822, was eldest son of Humphry 
Sandwith, surgeon. His mother wasa daugh- 
ter of Isaac Ward of Bridlington. His 
father eventually became one of the leading 
physicians in Hull. After being at several 
schools, where he learnt little, Sandwith was 
apprenticed at the age of sixteen to his uncle, 
Dr. T. Sandwith, at Beverley. There he 
spent five unhappy and unprofitable years, 
making up prescriptions. He managed, how- 
ever, to find some scope for his love of ad- 
venture in shooting wild ducks on winter 
nights. 

He left Beverley in 1843, had a little 
systematic teaching in the medical school at 
Hull, and spent a few months at Lille to 
learn French. He was then entered as a 
student at University College, London, and 
in the autumn of 1846 he passed the exami- 
nation of London University and that of the 
College of Surgeons, and was qualified to 
practise. He was appointed house surgeon 
to the Hull Infirmary in 1847, but ill-health 
obliged him to resign. He had already made 
a voyage to the Levant, and, finding no work 
in England, he now determined to try his 
fortune in Constantinople. 

He went out in March 1849 with letters 
of introduction to Sir Stratford Canning, the 
English ambassador. He made warm friends 
at the embassy, though his relations with 
Canning were never very cordial. In August 
he accompanied Canning’s protegé, Austen 
Henry Layard, in his second archeological 
expedition to Nineveh, and spent nearly two 
yearsin Mesopotamia. He meant to have tra- 
velled in Persia, but an attack of fever obliged 
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him to return to Constantinople in September 
1851. In 1853 he was appointed corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ but the connection 
did not last long; Delane complained that 
he looked at the Eastern ‘question from the 
Turkish, not the English, point of view. He 
was no doubt influenced by the atmosphere 
in which he lived; but he was already quite 
alive to the unfitness of the Turks to govern 
other races. 

When war broke out he engaged as staff 
surgeon under General Beatson, who was 
raising a corps of Bashi-Bazouks, and he 
served with this corps on the Danube in July 
and August 1854. It had no fighting, but 
there was much sickness, and Sandwith had 
to eke out his medical stores by gathering 
herbs in the meadows and leeches in the 
marshes. Finding that the corps was to be 
soon disbanded, he offered his services to 
Colonel (afterwards Sir William Fenwick) 
Williams [q. v.], who was going to Armenia 
as British commissioner with the Turkish 
army. They were accepted, and on 10 Sept. 
he left Constantinople for Erzerum. 

In February 1855 Williams, now a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Turkish army, ap- 
pointed Sandwith inspector-general of hos- 
pitals, placing him at the head of the medical 
staff. There was a great deal to be done 
in organising it, in superintending sanitary 
measures, and in providing medical stores, for 
the drug depdét contained little but scents 
and cosmetics. Meanwhile Colonel Lake 
was fortifying Kars, and in the beginning of 
June, when the siege was imminent, Wil- 
liams and his staff took up their quarters 
there. Throughout the defence, which lasted 
till the end of November, Sandwith was 
indefatigable. He had to contend at first 
with cholera, and afterwards with starva- 
tion; and after the assault of 29 Sept. he 
had great numbers of wounded men, both 
Turkish and Russian,on his hands. He had 
to rely mainly on horseflesh broth to bring 
his patients round. But he succeeded in 
keeping off hospital gangrene and epidemic 
typhus. 

‘When Kars surrendered, and Williams 
and his staff went to Russia as prisoners, 
Sandwith was set free by General Moura- 
vieff, in recognition of his humane treatment 
of the Russian prisoners. He made his way 
to Constantinople, undergoing great hard- 
ships and dangers in crossing the Armenian 
mountains, and on 9 Jan. 1856 he arrived in 
London. He was the lion of the season, 
and had to tell the story of the siege to the 
queen and the ministers. His narrative was 
published by the end of the month, was cor- 
dially reviewed in the ‘Times’ by Delane, 
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and sold rapidly. He was made C©.B., and 
Oxford gave him the degree of D.C.L. In 
August he went with Lord Granville to 
Moscow for the coronation of the czar, and 
was presented with the Russian order of 
St. Stanislaus. He also received the cross 
of the French Legion of Honour. 

He had now several opportunities of ob- 
taining a good medical practice in England, 
but he had no attachment to the profes- 
sion, and looked to a different career. In 
February 1857 he was appointed colonial 
secretary in Mauritius, and he spent two 
years there. But the climate and the work 
did not suit him. He came home on leave 
in September 1859, and in the following 
spring he resigned, in the hope (which was 
not realised) that he would soon get another 
post. 

He married, on 29 May 1860, Lucy, 
daughter of Robert Hargreaves of Accring- 
ton, whose brother William was intimate 
with Cobden. Thenceforth he began to take 
an active interest in English politics. He was 
an ardent reformier, a member of the Jamaica 
committee, and in 1868 he tried to enter par- 
liament for Marylebone. In 1864 he paid 
a visit to Servia and Bulgaria, and in a letter 
to the ‘Spectator’ he predicted that ‘the next 
Christian massacre will probably be in Bul- 
garia.’ In the same year he wrote a bool, 
“The Hekim-Bashi,’ which under the guise 
of a novel was a telling indictment of Turkish 
misrule. When the Franco-German war 
broke out in 1870, he went to France on 
behalf of the National Aid Society. But 
he was dissatisfied with the action of the 
committee, which seemed to him to be ‘fum- 
bling about in the most imbecile manner,’ 
and he did not work with them long. 

In 1872 he was invited by the munici- 
pality of Belgrade to attend Prince Milan’s 
coronation, and became closely mixed up in 
Servian politics. When Servia declared war 
against Turkey in 1876, Sandwith went to 
Belgrade, and devoted himself to the relief of 
the wounded and the refugees. He wrote 
letters to the English papers, pleading the 
Servian cause, and, returning to England 
in the beginning of 1877, he lectured and 
spoke on behalf of the Servian refugees. He 
took back 7,000. for them in March ; but the 
work of distribution overtaxed his strength ; 
he had a dangerous illness, and was obliged 
to go home. In October he went to Bu- 
charest for three months as agent for the 
English Association for the Russian sick 
and wounded, but had neither health nor 
opportunity to do much. During all this 
time he used every means in his power to 
dissuade his countrymen from coming to: 
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the help of Turkey against Russia. In his 
last years he devoted time and labour to 
agitating for an improved water supply for 
London. 

In 1880 the state of his wife’s health led 
them to winter at Davos, with bad results 
for both of them. Im the spring he became 
rapidly worse, and he died at Parison 16 May 
1881, and was buried at Passy. He had 
five children, one of whom, together with 
his wife, died next year. 

Sandwith combined a genial disposition 
and winning character with singular direct- 
ness and disinterestedness. Professor Max 
Miller wrote of him: ‘I never heard him 
make a concession. Straight as an arrow 
he flew through life, a devoted lover of truth, 
a despiser of all quibbles.’ Canon Liddon 
thought him one of the most remarkable 
persons he had known, and doubted whether 
any other Englishman had done so much for 
the relief of the Christian populations of 
European Turkey. But he had the one-sided- 
ness of a strong partisan. 

The following is a list of his chief writings, 
other than journalistic: 1. ‘A Narrative of 
the Siege of Kars, and of the Six Months’ 
Resistance of the Turkish Garrison, under 
General Williams, to the Russian Army; 
together with a Narrative of Travels and 
Adventures in Armenia and Lazristan, with 
Remarks on the present State of Turkey,’ 
London, 1856, 8vo. 2. ‘The Hekim-Bashi ; 
or the Adventures of Giuseppe Antonelli, a 
Doctor in the Turkish Service,’ 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1864, 8vo. 3. ‘A Preface to “ Notes 
on the South Slavonic Countries in Austria 
and Turkey in Europe,”’ London, 1865, 8vo. 
4. ‘ Minsterborough: a Tale of English Life’ 
(based on reminiscences of his youth at 
Beverley), 3vols. London, 1876, 8vo. 5. ‘Shall 
we fight RussiaP An Address to the Work- 
ing Men of Great Britain,’ London, 1877, 
8vo. 


{T. Humphry Ward’s Memoir (compiled from 
autobiographical notes), 1884.] EK. M. L. 


SANDYS, CHARLES (1786-1859), an- 


tiquary, born in 1786, was second son of 


Edwin Humphrey Sandys, solicitor, of Can- 
terbury, by his second wife, Helen, daughter 
of Edward Lord Chick, esq. (Burxen, Landed 
Gentry, 1882, ii. 1414). He was admitteda 
solicitor in 1808, and practised at Canter- 
bury until 1857, when circumstances obliged 
him to retire abroad. He died in 1859; he 
had married Sedley Francis Burdett, by 
whom he had issue. Sandys was elected fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries on 18 June 
1846. 

He published: 1. ‘ A Critical Dissertation 
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on Professor Willis’s “ Architectural History 
of Canterbury Cathedral,”’ 8vo, London, 1846. 
2. ‘The Memorial and Case of Clerici Laici, 
or Lay Clerks of Canterbury Cathedral,’ 8vo, 
London, 1849. 8. ‘Consuetudines Kancie : 
a History of Gavelkind and other Remark- 
able Customs in the County of Kent,’ 8vo, 
London, 1851. He also compiled a concise 
history of Reculver, Kent, from the time of 
the Romans to that of Henry VIII, which 
was inserted in C. Roach Smith’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, 
and Lymne,’ 1850. The manuscript is in 
the cathedral library, Canterbury. To the 
Gloucester congress volume of the British 
Archeological Association (1846) Sandys 
contributed a valuable paper on the Dane 
John Hill at Canterbury (pp. 1386-48). 


[Sandys’s Works; information from Incorpo- 
rated Law Society; law lists and directories in 
Brit. Mus. ] G. G. 


SANDYS, EDWIN (1516 ?-1588), 
archbishop of York, was born probably at 
Hawkshead in Furness Fells, Lancashire, in 
1516. Strype, in his life of Parker (i. 125), 
says that he was a Lancashire man (of a 
stock settled at St. Bees), and that he was 
forty-three when consecrated bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1559, the former statement sup- 
porting that of Baines (Lancashire, v. 625), 
who also names Hawkshead as his birth- 
place. He was third son of William Sandys 
by Margaret, daughter of John Dixon of 
London (2., but cf. SrrypE, Annals, 11. 
ii. 65). Strype connects his family with 
that of William, lord Sandys [q. v.], but the 
connection seems doubtful (cf. Fostmr, Lan- 
cashire Pedigrees, ‘Sandys’). He was pro- 
bably educated at Furness Abbey, where 
John Bland [q. v.], the martyr, is said to have 
been his teacher. He then went to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1539, 
M.A. 1641, B.D. 1547, and D.D. 1549. In 
1542 he served the office of proctor. He was 
chosen master of Catharine Hall in 1547. In 
1548 he wasvicar of Caversham,and on 12 Dec. 
1549 became canon of Peterborough. Hewas 
one of Bucer’s friends at Cambridge, and is 
said (Srryrn, Parker, p. 56) to have been 
consulted about his ‘De Regno Christi” In 
1552 he received a prebend at Carlisle. 

Sandys, like Ridley and Cheke, supported 
Lady Jane Grey’s cause on religious grounds. 
He was vice-chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1553, and when Northumberland 
on his journey into the eastern counties 
came to Cambridge he joined him, and 
preached before him a sermon in which Lady 
Jane’s claims were upheld. This sermon, 
which ‘ pulled many tears out of the eye of 
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the biggest of them,’ he was requested to 

ublish, and a messenger (Thomas Lever 
G v.] or Ralph Lever [q. v.]) was ready 
booted to ride with the copy to London, 
when the news arrived of Northumberland’s 
retreat and the success of Queen Mary. The 
duke, on returning to Cambridge, ordered 
Sandys to proclaim Queen Mary, which he 
did in the market-place, at the same time 
making the somewhat safe prophecy that 
Northumberland would not escape punish- 
ment. He resigned his office of vice-chan- 
cellor, and on 25 July 1553 was brought, 
with others of the party, to London and im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He was afterwards 
deprived of his mastership on the ground of 
his marriage, and Edmund Cosin was chosen 
in his place. In the Tower he had Bradford 
as a companion for a time, but at Wyatt’s 
rebellion he was removed to the Marshalsea, 
and nine weeks later, by the mediation of 
Sir Thomas Holcroft, the knight-marshal, a 
secret friend to the protestants (StRYPE, 
Cranmer, p.526), he was released and, though 
searched for, managed to reach Antwerp in 
May 1554, Edward Isaac helped him greatly, 
and sent his son with him. Thence Sandys 
went to Augsburg, and afterwards to Stras- 
burg, where he attended lectures by Peter 
Martyr (2d. p. 513), and where he was joined 
by his first wife and a son, both of whom 
died within a year of their coming. He is 
said (Strypz, Memorials, 111. i. 404) to have 
been also at Frankfurt; but when the news 
of Queen Mary’s death came he was at Peter 
Martyr’s house at Ziirich. 

Sandys returned to England on 13 Jan. 
1558-9, and, although he next month married 
a second wife, at once received preferment. 
He was made one of the commissioners for 
the revision of the Liturgy who met at Sir 
Thomas Smith’s house in Westminster in the 
early months of 1559, was one of the Lent 
preachers of 1558-9, and again in 1561. In 
1559 he preached also at St. Paul’s. In the 
same year he was one of those who were 
commissioned to make an ecclesiastical visi- 
tation of the north, beginning at St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, on 22 Aug. And it must have 
been while on this visitation, and not on 
17 Noy. 1558 (Srrypp, Annals, 1. i. 222), 
that Sandys preached his sermon at York, in 
which he described Queen Elizabeth in terms 
which must have delighted her, and which, 
if, as Strype says, he spoke ‘ not of guess but 
of knowledge,’ says but little for his pene- 
tration, Like Grindal, Jewel, and others, 
Sandys had returned from exile an oppo- 
nent of vestments, but, like others, he gave 
way. He was offered the see of Carlisle, but 
refused it, and was given Worcester. He 


— consecrated at Lambeth on 21 Dee. 
559. 

The biographies of Sandys are filled with 
accounts of his squabbles. As far as ecclesi- 
astical matters were concerned, Parker was 
probably right (Srrypn, Parker, i. 156) when 
he hinted at his ‘ Germanical nature ;’ he was 
an obstinate and conscientious puritan at a 
time when those in authority wished that 
men with Romish leanings should be treated 
indulgently. His zeal naturally showed itself 
in his visitation, which he-began, as Parker 
(26.) complained, ‘ before he was scarce warm 
in his seat.’ He signed the articles of 1562, 
but showed his views in his advice to the 
convocation of that year on rites and cere- 
monies, objecting for one thing to the sign 
of the cross in baptism. He also drew up 
for the same body certain practical sugges- 
tions as to the conduct of ecclesiastical 
persons (StRYPE, Annals, 1. i. 506). In 1563 
Sir John Bourne, who had been secretary of 
state to Queen Mary, tried to make mischief 
against Sandys. He wrote to the privy 
council (25. I. 11. 15 &c.), charging him with 
being no gentleman. ‘To all the bishop re- 
plied with such effect that Bourne found 
himself in the Marshalsea, and had to make 
a submission. The contest, however, is 
valuable as affording evidence of the im- 
pression which the married clergy of a cathe- 
dral town made on those of the old way 
of thinking. Some time afterwards (1569) 
Sandys spoke of Bourne as his ‘ constant and 
cruel enemy.’ 

In 1565 Sandys was one of the translators 
of the Bishops’ Bible (cf. Strypr, Parker, 
i, 415). He was well suited for this work, 
as he was always a studious man and inte- 
rested in the studies of others (STRyYPE, 
Annals, I. ii. 221, 540). In 1570 he was, in 
spite of Parker, who wished for Aylmer, 
made bishop of London in succession to 
Grindal, the temporalities being restored on 
13 July. He said that he did not want to 
change. Strype hints that ‘fees and fruits” 
may have had some share in making him 
hesitate ; but finally a blunt letter from Cecil 
brought him to the point. He held his first 
visitation in the January following, and from 
the articles and injunctions then used indi- 
cations of the growth of the puritan spirit 
may be gathered. On his first coming to his 
new diocese he concluded by certain articles, 
dated 18 Dec. 1570, certain disputes which 
had arisen in the Dutch church of London 
(cf. SrryPE, Grindal, pp. 189-96; Hussnxs, 
Eccles, Lond. Batav. ii. 352). The next year 
(1571), however, he was held to have ex- 
ceeded his authority in regard to the Dutch 
church by the other members of the eccle- 
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siastical commission ; Sandys had joined the 
ecclesiastical commission in 1571. He took 
part in the translation of the Bible of 1572, 
his share being the books of Hosea, Joel, 
and Amos to Malachi inclusive (STRYPE, 
Parker, ii. 222). He was, as before, strongly 
repressive in tendency; he took part in dis- 
turbing the ‘massmongers’ at the house of 
the Portuguese ambassador, catching several 
who were ‘ready to worship the calf’ there. 
On the other hand, he was one of those who 
signed the order on 12 Dec. 1573 for the 
arrest of Cartwright, to whose influence he 
bears testimony in a curious letter (6 Aug. 
1578) printed in Strype’s ‘ Whitgift ’ (iii. 32). 
In this letter he mentions Dering, reader at 
St. Paul’s, who was just then suspended ; and 
yet it was through Sandys’s agency that 
Dering was, to the great delight of the 
puritans, restored. For this Sandys was 
rebuked by the queen; and Dering, who had 
meanwhile had a dispute with the bishop, 
was not long afterwards again suspended. 
As bishop of London, indeed, Sandys had a 
very difficult part to play. He had belonged 
to the early puritan party, and yet had to 
join with Parker in trying to secure uni- 
formity (cf. Srrypr, Parker, ii. 280 &c.) 
He was naturally much written against, and 
he felt what was said (2b. p. 290). In 1574, 
when the ‘ prophesyings’ began in the dio- 
cese of Norwich, he upheld them, and with 
Smith, Mildmay, and Knollys, wrote a letter 
to that effect (2d. p. 360), soon to be over- 
ruled. On 6 June 1575 Sandys was chief 
mourner at Parker’s splendid funeral; 
Parker left him a gold ring (Ayre says a 
walking staff) by his will. 

On 8 March 1575-6 Sandys was trans- 
lated to the archbishopric of York, succeed- 
ing Grindal. At York he had plenty of 
trouble. An attempt, which he successfully 
resisted, was made on his arrival to get him 
to give up Bishopthorpe in order that it 
might become the official residence of the 
presidents of the council of the north. He 
disputed with Aylmer as to the London 
revenues, with what result is unknown. 
He visited in 1577 the vacant see of Dur- 
ham, and embroiled himself with the clergy 
there, among other things saying that the 
dean, William Whittingham, was not pro- 
perly ordained. He fell out too on another 
point with Aylmer—namely dilapidations— 
and Aylmer got the better of him. He did 
not agree well with the dean of York (cf. 
Hourron, Marrunw, 1529-1606]. He found 
a more dangerous opponent in Sir Robert 
Stapleton. This man, in order to get advan- 
tageous leases of lands from the archbishop, 
contrived a disgraceful plot against him. In 


May 1681 at Doncaster he contrived, with 
the connivance of the husband, to introduce 
a woman into Sandys’s bedroom. The hus- 
band then rushed in, and Stapleton appeared 
in the guise of a friend who wished to pre- 
vent a scandal. Sandys weakly gave money 
to the injured husband and a lease of lands 
to Stapleton. But when Stapleton pushed 
the business further and tried to extort a 
lease of the manors of Southwell and Scrowby 
on favourable terms from him, Sandys dis- 
closed the outrage to the council. Those 
concerned were punished and Sandys cleared. 
Richard Hooker [q. v.] was tutor to Sandys’s 
son Edwin, and in 1584-5 the archbishop 
assisted in securing hisappointment as master 
of the Temple. In 1587 he resisted success- 
fully an attempt to separate Southwell from 
his see. He often lived at Southwell, and 
was not a regular attendant at the meetings 
of the council of the north. 

Sandys died on 10 July 1588, and was 
buried in Southwell Minster. His tomb is 
engraved in Rastall’s ‘ History of Southwell.’ 
The inscription is printed in Strype’s ‘ Whit- 
gift’ (iii. 215). Sandys was a learned and 
vigorous man, keen in his many quarrels. 
Though he is said to have been too careful 
in money matters, he founded a grammar 
school at Hawkshead and endowed it; he 
also was a benefactor to the school at High- 
gate. Fortunately, in the main his interest 
coincided with that of the sees he occupied, 
for, as he once said, ‘These be marvellous 
times. The patrimony of the church is laid 
open as a prey unto all the world’ (Strypx, 
Whitgift, i. 546). Extracts from his will, 
which contains much solid theology, are 
given by Strype ( Whitgift, i. 547; Annals, 
Ii, ii. 579). 

A portrait is at Ombersley, where descen- 
dants of the archbishop still live. Another 
belongs to the bishop of London (cf. Cat. 
First Loan Exhib. No. 369). Engraved 
portraits are in Holland’s ‘ Hereologia’ and 
Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire.’ 

Sandys married, first, a daughter of 
Mr. Sandys of Essex, who, with her child, 
died, as already stated, in exile. Secondly, 
on 19 Feb. 1558-9, Cicely, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Wilford of Cranbrook, Kent. By 
her he had seven sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, Sir Samuel Sandys (1560- 
1623), who frequently sat in parliament, and 
was ancestor of the Barons Sandys of Om- 
bersley, Worcestershire [see SanDYs, SAMUEL, 
first Baron Sanpbys. Others of the arch- 
bishop’s sons were: Sir Edwin Sandys (1561- 
1629) [q. v.]; Sir Miles Sandys (1563-1644) 
of Wilberton in Cambridgeshire, who was 
created a baronet in 1612, and frequently sat 
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in parliament, but must be distinguished 
from Sir Miles Sandys (1601-1636), author 
of a work twice published in 1634 under the 
titles ‘Prudence the first of the Four Car- 
dinal Virtues’ and ‘Prima Pars Parvi Opus- 
euli’ (Brit. Mus. Cat.; Fostrr, Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714); William, born 1565, who 
died young; Thomas, born 1568; Henry, 
born 1572; George [q.v.] Of the arch- 
bishop’s two daughters Margaret, born 1566, 
married Anthony Aucher of Bowen, Kent; 
and Anne, born 1570, married Sir William 
Barne of Woolwich. 

Sandys wrote, in addition to the short 
pieces printed by Strype: 1. ‘ Epistola’ pre- 
fixed to ‘The Translation of Luther on the 
Galatians,” London, 1577, 4to. 2. ‘Ser- 
mons,’ London, 1585, 4to; 1616; with life 
of Sandys, by Thomas Whitaker, London, 
1812, 8vo; with some other pieces and life 
by John Ayre, for the Parker Society, Cam- 
bridge, 1841, 8vo. 3. ‘Statutes for Hawks- 
head Grammar School’ in Habington’s ‘ An- 
tiquitiesof the Cathedral Church of Worces- 
ter,’ pp. 163-9. 

[Cooper’s Athenz Cantabr. ii. 24, 543; Ayre’s 
Life ; Strype’s Works, passim ; Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, u. 74 &c.; Wriothesley’s Chron. 
ii. 91, Narratives of the Reformation, pp. 142, 
342 (Camden Soe.); Froude’s Hist. of Engl. vi. 
27 &e., x. 413, xii. 5; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1547-80 and 1581-90; Brown’s Genesis, U.S.A. 
ii. 992; Brydges’s Restituta, i. 195, 218; 
Border Papers, ed. Hamilton, i. 3, 309; Notes 
and Queries, Ist ser. xi. 422; Thomas’s Worces- 
ter Cathedral, pp. 210-14; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 224. | W. A.J. A. 


SANDYS, Sir EDWIN (1561-1629), 
statesman, second son of Archbishop Edwin 
Sandys (1516 P-1588) [q. v.], by his second 
wife, Cicely, sister of Sir Thomas Wilford, was 
bornin Worcestershireon 9 Dec. 1561. George 
Sandys [q. v.] was his youngest brother. In 
1571 Edwin was entered at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and thence was elected scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, matriculat- 
ing in September 1577. He graduated B.A. 
on 16 Oct. 1579, M.A. on 5 July 1583, and 
B.C.L. on 23 April 1589. He was elected 
fellow of Corpus early in 1580, and on 
17 March 1581-2 was presented by his father 
to the prebend of Wetwang in York Cathe- 
dral. In 1589 he was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple. 

Sandys had been sent by his father to 
Corpus to be under the care of his friend, 
Richard Hooker [q. v.], then tutor in that 
college. With him went George Cranmer 
(q. a who had entered Merchant Taylors’ 
in the same year. The two youths formed 
with Hooker a lasting friendship, and gave 
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him valuable help and advice in the pre- 


paration of his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity” It 
was Hooker’s custom to send each book as he 
completed it to them, and they returned it 
with suggestions and criticisms, Sandys’s 
notes to the sixth book are extant in Corpus 
Christi MS. No. 297, and have been printed 
in Church and Paget’s edition of Hooker’s 
* Works,’ iii. 130-9. His representations to 
his father are said to have been the means 
of Hooker’s appointment to the mastership of 
the Temple, and he was subsequently one of 
Hooker’s executors. 

On 138 Oct. 1586 Sandys entered parlia- 
ment as member for Andover. From the 
first he took an active part in its proceedings, 
and repeatedly served on committees (cf. 
D’Ewes, Journals, pp. 398, 896, 412, 414, 
415). In the parliament of 1588-9 he sat 
for Plympton, Devonshire, for which he was 
re-elected in 1592-3. On 10 March 1592-3 
he proposed to subject ‘Brownists’ and 
‘Barrowists’ to the penalties inflicted on 
recusants (b. pp. 471, 474, 478, 481, 500, 
502; ‘Mr. Sands’ appears to be Edwin; his 
brother Miles and his kinsman Michael, both 
members of these parliaments, are distin- 
guished in the ‘ Journals’ by their christian 
names). 

Soon after the dissolution of parliament 
in 1593 Sandys accompanied his friend 
Cranmer on a three years’ tour on the con- 
tinent, visiting France, Italy, and Germany. 
He remained abroad after Cranmer’s return, 
and was at Paris in April 1599; he dated 
thence his ‘ Kurope Speculum,’ and dedi- 
cated it to Whitgift. In the preparation 
of this work Sandys was largely aided by 
his intercourse with Fra Paolo Sarpi, who 
subsequently translated it into Italian 
(Grorius, Lpistole, 1687, pp. 865, 866). 
The tone of the book is remarkably tolerant 
for the time. Sandys finds good points even 
in Roman catholics. For a long time it re- 
mained in manuscript, but on 21 June 1605 
it was entered at Stationers’ Hall, and pub- 
lished under the title ‘A Relation of the 
State of Religion” It was printed, with- 
out the author’s consent, from a stolen copy 
of the manuscript, and Sandys is said to 
have procured an order of the high com- 
mission condemning it to be burnt. This 
was carried out on 7 Nov. (Chamberlain to 
Carleton, Cal. State Papers, Dom. 7 Nov. 
1605). A copy of the condemned edition in 
the British Museum contains corrections 
and additions in the author’s handwriting. 
From this copy an edition was printed 
after Sandys’s death at The Hague in 1629, 
4to, under the title ‘ Europe Speculum, or 
a View or Survey of the State of Religion 
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in the Westerne Parts of the World.’ The 
alterations do not appear to be material. 
Subsequent editions appeared in 1632 (with 
Lewis Owen’s ‘Jesuit’s Pilgrimage’ ap- 
ended), 1637, 1638, 1673, and 1687. Sarpi’s 
speed translation, made from the 1605 
edition, appeared with some additions in 
1625, and in 1626 Diodati translated it, 
with Sarpi’s additions, into French. <A 
Dutch translation which Grotius had sug- 
gested appeared in 1675 (Zpistole, pp. 865, 
866). 

Syndys returned to England in 1599, and 
in 1602 he resigned his prebend at Wetwang. 
Next year he made his way to James VI in 
Scotland, and accompanied him to England. 
He was knighted. at the Charterhouse on 
11 May 1603, and was returned on 12 March 
1603-4 to James I’s first parliament as mem- 
ber for Stockbridge, Hampshire. He at once 
assumed a leading position in the House of 
Commons. In May he was head of the 
commons’ committee appointed to confer 
with the lords with a view to abolishing 
the court of wards, feudal tenures, and pur- 
veyance. Sandys drew up the committee’s 
report, but the scheme came to nothing 
through the opposition of the lords (Spup- 
pine, Bacon, iii. 180, 210; GARDINER, 1. 
170-6). In the same session Sandys opposed 
the change of the royal title from king of 
England and Scotland to king of Great 
Britain. He was also chief of a committee 
to investigate grievances against the great 
trading companies, and to consider a bill for 
throwing trade open, a course which he con- 
sistently advocated. On 8 Feb. 1605-6 he 
introduced a bill for the ‘ better establishing 
of true religion,’ which was rejected by the 
commons after mutilation in the House of 
Lords (SPEDDING, iii. 264; Commons’ Journals, 
i.311). In February 1607 he advocated the 
concession of limited privileges to the ‘ post- 
nati, and argued against the claim of the 
crown that the personal union of the two 
kingdoms involved the admission of Scots 
to the rights and privileges of Englishmen 
(GARDINER, i. 334; SPEDDING, li. 328, 
833-4). In the following June he urged 
that all prisoners should be allowed the 
benefit of counsel, a proposition which 
Hobart declared to be ‘an attempt to shake 
the corner stone of the law.’ In the same 
session Sandys carried a motion for the 
regular keeping of the ‘Journals’ of the 
House of Commons, which had not been done 
before. In April 1610 he was placed on a 
committee to consider the ‘ great contract’ 
for commuting the king’s feudal rights for 
an annual grant; a full report of his speech 
delivered on this subject on 10 April has been 
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printed (from Harl. MS. 777) in the appendix 
to iy itd TR in 1610’(Camden 
Soc. 

In 1613 Bacon reported to the king that 
Sandys had deserted the opposition (SPEp- 
DING, iv. 3865, 870). Probably to confirm 
this disposition, Sandys was on 12 March 
1613-14 granted a moiety of the manor of 
Northbourne, Kent ; but when parliament 
met on 5 April following, Sandys, who seems 
to have been returned both for Rochester 
and Hindon, Wiltshire, maintained his old 
attitude. In the first days of the session he 
opposed Winwood’s demand for supply, and 
suggested that the grievances which had 
been presented to the last parliament should 
be referred to the committee on petitions. 
He was the moving spirit on a committee 
appointed to consider impositions, and in 
bringing up its report on 21 May delivered 
a remarkable speech, in which he maintained 
that the origin of every monarchy lay in 
election; that the people gave its consent to 
the king’s authority upon the express under- 
standing that there were certain reciprocal 
conditions which neither king nor people 
might violate with impunity; and that a 
king who pretended to rule by any other 
title, such as that of conquest, might be de- 
throned whenever there was force sufficient 
to overthrow him (Commons’ Journals, i. 
493). The enunciation of this principle, the 
germ of which Sandys derived from Hooker, 
and which subsequently became the car- 
dinal whig dogma, was naturally obnoxious 
to the king, and his anger was increased by 
Sandys’s animadversions on the bishop of 
Lincoln’s speech [see Nrrnz, Ricuarp]. On 
the dissolution of parliament (7 June) 
Sandys was summoned before the council to 
answer for his speeches. According to Cham- 
berlain, he was dismissed ‘ without taint or 
touch,’ but he was ordered not to leave Lon- 
don without permission, and to give bonds 
for his appearance whenever called upon. 

No parliament wassummoned for more than 
six years, and meanwhile Sandys turned his 
attention to colonial affairs. He was amem- 
ber of the East India Company before August 
1614, when he requested the admission of 
Theodore Goulston or Gulston [q. v.], who 
‘had saved his life.’ On 31 March 1618 he 
was sworn a free brother of the company, 
and from 2 July 1619 to 2 July 1623, and 
again from 1625 to 1629, he served on the 
committee. He took an active part in its 
proceedings (cf. Cal. State Papers, East 
Indies and Japan, 1614-30). On 29 June 
1615 he was admitted a member of the 
Somers Islands Company, and the Sandys 
tribe in that group was named after him, 
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But his energies were mainly devoted to the 
Virginia Company. He had been appointed 
a member of the council for Virginia on 
9 March 1607. In 1617 he was chosen to 
assist Sir Thomas Smythe [q.v.], the trea- 
surer, in the management of the company. 
In this capacity he warmly supported the 
request of the Leyden exiles [see RoBINSoN, 
JoHN, 1576 P-1625] to be allowed to settle 
in the company’s:domains. On 12 Nov. 
1617 he addressed a letter to Robinson and 
Brewster, expressing satisfaction with the 
“seven articles’ in which the ‘exiles’ 
stated their political views (NEILL, Virginia 
Company, pp. 125-6). It was largely owing 
to his influence that a patent was granted 
them. 

Meanwhile -Smythe’s administration, 
coupled with Argall’s arbitrary measures, 
threatened to ruin the infant colony, and 
created a feeling of discontent in the govern- 
ing body of the company. On 28 April 
1619 a combination of parties resulted in 
the almost unanimous election of Sandys to 
the treasurership; but the ascendency of 
Sandys and his party dates from the begin- 
ning of the year (DoxtE, English in America, 
iii. 210), and his tenure of the treasurership 
made 1619 ‘a date to be remembered in the 
history of English colonisation’ (GARDINER, 
iii. 161). His first measure was to institute 
a rigorous examination of accounts which 
convicted Smythe of incompetence, if not 
worse (cf. Sandys to Buckingham in Cal. State 
Papers, America and West Indies, 7 June 
1620). Yeardley was sent to replace Argall 
as governor, and in May Sandys. procured 
the appointment of a committee to codity 
the regulations of the company, to settle a 
form of government for the colony, to appoint 
magistrates and officers, and define their 
functions and duties (Adstract of Proceed- 
ings of the Virginia Company, Hist. Soc. of 
Virginia, i. 2-15; Nur, Hist. Virginia 
Company, passim; Srirx, Hist. Virginia, 
1747, pp. 156-76). Acting on the com- 
pany’s instructions, Yeardley summoned an 
assembly of burgesses, which met in the 
church at Jamestown on 380 July 1619. It 
was the first representative assembly sum- 
moned in America; the English House of 
Commons was taken as its model, and an 
account of its deliberations is preserved 
among the colonial state papers in the Re- 
cord Office. On 6 June Sandys obtained 
the company’s sanction for the establishment 
of a missionary college at Henrico. Ten 
thousand acres were allotted for its main- 
tenance (HotmxEs, American Annals, i. 157); 
but the project was subsequently abandoned. 
Sandys also carried out the transhipment of 
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a number of men and women for the colony, 
secured the exclusion from England of foreign 
tobacco in the interests of the Virginia trade, 
and introduced various other manufactures 
into the colony. These measures resulted in 
a marked increase in the population and pro- 
sperity of Virginia, and when Sandys’s term 
of office as treasurer expired, on 27 May 1620, 
the company was anxious to re-elect him. 
At the quarterly meeting of the company on 
that date a message arrived from the king 
demanding the election of one of four can- 
didates whom he named. The company, 
alarmed at this infringement of their charter, 
asked Sandys to retain the office temporarily, 
and sent a deputation to James to remon- 
strate (cf. Peckarp, Memoirs of the Life of 
Nicholas Ferrar, 1790, pp. 93-100). The 
| king received it with the declaration that 
the company was a seminary for a seditious 
parliament, that Sandys was his greatest 
enemy, and concluded with the remark, 
‘Choose the devil if you will, but not Sir 
Edwin Sandys’ GA Short Collection of the 
most remarkable passages from the Originall 
to the Dissolution of the Virginia Company, 
London, 1651, pp. 7,8). Sandys accordingly 
withdrew his candidature, and on 28 June 
his friend Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
Southampton [q. v.], whom Sandys is said to 
have converted from popery (PECKARD, 
. 102), was elected treasurer, and Nicholas 
errar [q. v.}his deputy. Both were staunch 
adherents of the Sandys party, and Sandys 
himself was given authority to sign receipts 
and transact other business for the company, 
During the frequent absences of Southamp- 
ton he took the leading part in the proceed- 
ings of the company, and in February 1620- 
1621 he prepared, with Selden’s assistance, a 
new patent whereby the title of the chief 
official was to be changed from treasurer to 
governor. On 28 June following he laid 
before the company ‘ Propositions consider- 
able for the better managing of the business 
of the company and advancing of the plan- 
tation of Virginia’ (Proceedings, 1. 79-86). 
These reforms, however, were soon for- 
gotten in the struggle for existence which 
the company had to wage against its in- 
ternal and external enemies. Smythe 
and Argall had naturally resented their ex- 
posure, and they now made common cause 
with Warwick [see Riou, Rosurr, 1587- 
1658] against the dominant party in the com- 
pany and their policy. Sandys’s position as 
leader of the popular party in parliament 
alienated the support of the court. He was 
suspected of harbouring designs to establish 
a republican and puritan state in America, 
of which he and his friends would have com- 
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plete control. Atthe same time the Spanish 
government viewed the growth of Virginia 
with apprehension, Gondomar was per- 
petually intriguing against it, and James's 
anxiety to conclude the Spanish match in- 
clined him to give ear to the Spanish am- 
bassador’s complaints. Warwick, who had 
a personal grievance against Sandys (see 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. ii. 5), seems 
to have lent himself to these intrigues, and 
Sandys vigorously attacked him and his 
party before the company. The Warwick 
party replied with a comprehensive indict- 
ment of Sandys’s administration. They 
charged him with malversation of the com- 
pany’s funds, transmission of false news, and 
suppression of the truth concerning the 
miserable state to which his measures were 
said to have reduced the colonists (2b.) On 
16 June 1621 Sandys was imprisoned in the 
Tower with Selden, whom he had consulted 
with a view to frustrating the intrigues 
against the company. The House of Com- 
mons concluded that Sandys’s imprisonment 
was due to his speeches in parliament; the 
government maintained, and the contention 
was partially true, that it was due to other 
matters, and Ferrar explicitly states that the 
Virginian business was the cause (PECKARD, 
Life of Ferrar, p. 110). The explanation 
was not believed, and on 16 July James 
found it politic to release Sandys and the 
other prisoners. Two years later (13 May 
1623) Warwick complained of Sandys’s con- 
duct of Virginian affairs, and the privy coun- 
cil ordered him to be confined to his house. 
Soon afterwards commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the king to inquire into the state 
of the colony. Sandys’s party was gene- 
rally supported by the settlers, but in July 
the attorney and solicitor general recom- 
mended the king to take the government of 
the colony into his own hands. The com- 
pany now sought the aid of parliament; its 
petition was favourably received, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider it. In May 
1624 Sandys accused Gondomar in parlia- 
ment of seeking to destroy the company and 
its plantation, and charged the commis- 
sioners with extreme partiality, stating that 
on the day when he was to have been exa- 
mined on his conduct as treasurer, he was 
ordered by the king to go into the country. 
A few days later James forbade parliament 
to meddle in the matter, on the ground that 
the privy council was dealing with it. The 
case of the company’s charter came before 
the king’s bench in July, and on the 24th 
the court declared it null and void. The 
government of the colony was assumed by 
the crown, but the representative and other 
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institutions established by Sandys remained 
to become a model for other American colo- 
nies. 

Sandys meanwhile had resumed his par- 
liamentary career. On 9 Jan. 1620-1 he 
was returned for the borough of Sandwich. 
Early in the session it was voted to petition 
the king on the breach of the privilege of 
free speech committed by the summons of 
Sandys before the privy council to answer for 
his speeches in June 1614, but the matter went 
no further (Hattam, Const. Hist. 1. 363-4 ; 
Harsux1, Precedents, i. 133). In the discus- 
sion over Floyd’s case [see Fitoyp, EDWARD] 
Sandys alone urged moderation. On 29 May 
he drew attention to the spread of catho- 
licism, stating that ‘our religion is rooted 
out of Bohemia and Germany; it will soon 
be rooted out of France’ (GARDINER, iv. 
127). In the following September the king 
proposed to get rid of him by sending him as 
commissioner to Ireland, a proposal which 
was renewed on the eve of the new parlia- 
ment of February 1623-4, when he waselected 
for Kent. Sandys, wrote Chamberlain, ob- 
tained his election ‘by crying down his 
rivals, Sir Nicholas Tufton and Sir Dud- 
ley Diggs, as papist and royalist, but he 
will fail, being already commissioner for 
Ireland, and therefore incapable of election, 
and his Majesty will be but the more in- 
censed against him’ (Cal. State Papers, 
17 Jan. 1623-4). Nevertheless, he took his 
seat, having made his peace, according to the 
same authority, ‘by a promise of all manner 
of conformity’ (2b. p. 156). On 12 April 
he made a speech attacking Middlesex, and 
in May he and Coke brought the commons’ 
charges against the lord treasurer before the 
House of Lords. 

Sandys had throughout held relations 
with Buckingham, and, according to Cham- 
berlain, some thought him a ‘favourite.’ Per- 
haps forthis reason he was defeated for Kent 
in May 1625, but found a seat at Penryn. 
During the session he drew up with Pym a 
petition against the recusants; and, later on, 
he maintained that Richard Montagu [q. v.} 
was not guilty of contempt of the house in 
publishing his second book before the com- 
mons had concluded their examination of 
the first.. He was again defeated for Kent 
in January 1625-6, but sat for Penryn; in 
March 1627-1628 Buckingham’s recommen- 
dation failed to secure his return for Sand- 
wich. In that parliament he had no seat. 
His last years were devoted tothe affairs of 
the East India Company. He died in Oc- 
tober 1629, and was buried in Northbourne 
church, where a monument, with no inscrip- 
tion, was erected over his grave. He be- 
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queathed 1,500/. to the university of Oxford 
to found a metaphysical lecture, but the 
bequest was not carried out. A fine but 
anonymous portrait of Sandys, preserved 
at Hanley, was engraved by G. Powle for 
Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire.’ 

Sandys was four times married: (1) to 
Margaret, daughter of John Eveleigh of 
Devonshire, by whom he had one daughter, 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas Wils- 
ford of Hedding, Kent; (2) to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Southcott, by whom he had 
no issue; (38) to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Nevinson of Eastrey, by whom he 
had a daughter Anne; (4) to Catherine (d. 
1640), daughter of Sir Richard Bulkeley of 
Anglesey, knt. By her Sandys had seven 
sons and five daughters. The eldest son 
Henry died without issue before 1640; 
Edwin, the second son (1613?-1642), matri- 
culated from Wadham College, Oxford, on 
11 May 1621, aged 9, became a colonel in 
the parliamentary army, and was wounded at 
the engagement at Worcester on 23 Sept. 
1642. The royalists published prematurely 
a statement that on his deathbed he re- 
pented of his adoption of the parliamentary 
cause; to this Sandys published replies 
dated 4 and 11 Oct. He died before the end 
of the month, and was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral (see The Declaration of Colonel 
Edwin Sandys; Some Notes of a Conference 
between Colonell Sandys and a Minister of 
Prince Rupert's, and two Vindications by 
Sandys, all dated October 1642, 4to ; Fosrmr, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; GaRvInER, Reg. 
Wadham Coll.; CLARENDON, Rebellion, vi. 
45, 68). He married Catherine, daughter 
of Richard Champneys of Hall Place, Bex- 
ley, Kent, and was grandfather of Sir 
Richard Sandys, who was created a baronet 
in 1684, but died without issue in 1726. 
Richard, third son of Sir Edwin, was also a 
colonel in the parliamentary army (see 
Copy of Col. Sandys’ Letter of the manner of 
taking Shelford House; and Letter from Ad- 
jutant-general Sandys, both 16465, 4to). In 
1647 he was governor of the Bermuda Com- 
pany. Subsequently he purchased Down 
Hall, Kent, and was ancestor of a numerous 
family in that county (Berry, County 
Genealogies, Kent, p. 41). Of Sandys’s 
daughters, Mary married Richard, second 
son of Robert, first baron Spencer of Worm- 
leighton. 

[A good but brief summary of Sandys’s career 
is given in Brown’s Genesis of the United States ; 
other accounts are in Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ii. 
472, Chambers’s Biogr. Ill. of Worcestershire, 
pp. 94-6; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; and Ap- 
' pleton’s Cyel. of American Biogr. For his 


parliamentary career see Journals of the 
House of Commons; Parl. Debates in 1619 
(Camden Soc.) ; D’Ewes’s Journals of the House 
of Commons (printed and in Harl. MSS.); Hat- 
sell’s Precedents, i. 183; Gardiner’s Hist. of 
England; Hallam’s Const. Hist. i. 363-4, 372; 
Official Return of M.P.’s and Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., where notes of many of his speeches are 
preserved. For Sandys’s connection with Vir- 
ginia the primary authorities are: Abstract of 
the Proceedings of the Virginia Company of 
London, 1888, 2 vols. (Virginia Hist. Soc.) ; 
Extracts from the Manuseript Records of the 
Virginia Company, ed. E. D. Neill, 1868; Cal. 
State Papers, America and West Indies; and 
the Duke of Manchester’s MSS. (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Rep. pt. ii.), which take a very 
hostile view of Sandys’s conduct ; a very detailed 
account of his policy is given in Stith’s History 
of the first Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, 
1747; seealso the Virginia Magazine of Hist. 
and Biogr. i. 159, 289 et seq. ; Neill’s Hist. of 
the Virginia Company ; Bancroft’s Hist. of Ame- 
rica ; Doyle’s English in America, vol. iii. passim; 
Palfrey’s Hist. of New England ; Winsor’s Hist. 
of America, vol. iii. passim; and Proc. Royal 
Hist. Soc. new ser. vol. x. » Sce also Stowe 
MS. 743, f. 64; Spedding’s Letters and Life of 
Bacon; Nichols’s Progr. of James 1; Court and 
Times of James I, pp. 259, 267; Strafford 
Papers, i. 21; Fortescue Papers (Camden Soc.), 
passim ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv. 291, 295; Peck- 
ard’s Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, 1790, passim; 
Hooker's Works, ed. Keble, and Church and 


; Paget, and his Life by Gauden and Walton ; 


Fowler’s Hist. Corpus Christi Coll. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soe.); Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Foster’s 
Yorkshire Pedigrees and Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Clark’s Reg. Univ. Oxon.; Robinson’s 
Reg. Merchant Taylors’ School ; Hasted’s Kent, 
i. 146 ; Nash’s Worcestershire ; Lipscomb’s Buck- 
inghamshire; Visitations of London (Harl. Soc.) 
1638-5; Berry’s Kent Gonealogies; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Baronetage; Archeol. Cantiana, xiii. 379, 
xviii. 370 ; Notesand Queries, 4thser. vii. 359, 8th 
ser. xii. 224; various editions of Sandys’s Huropz 
Speculum in Brit. Mus. Libr.] F 
SANDYS, GEORGE (1578-1644), poet, 
seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, 
archbishop of York[q. v.],was born at Bishop- 
thorpe on 2 March 1577-8, George Clifford, 
third earl of Cumberland, was one of his 
godfathers. On his. father’s death in 1588, 
George, with his two brothers of nearest age, 
Thomas and Henry, was entrusted to his 
mother’s care, as long as she remained a 
widow. The archbishop in his will left 
George an annuity charged on his estate at 
Ombersley, besides some silver plate and 
other property. He expressed a wish that 
the poet should marry his ward Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Norton of Ripon, but the 
marriage did not take place. On 5 Dec. 
1589 George and his brother Henry matri- 
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culated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford. He 
seems to have taken no degree. In 1610, 
the year of his mother’s death, he left Eng- 
land on an extended foreign tour. He passed 
through France just after Henry IV’s as- 
sassination, and, journeying through north 
Italy, sailed from Venice to the east. He 
spent a year in Turkey, in Egypt, where he 
visited the pyramids, and in Palestine. Before 
returning to England he studied the antiqui- 
ties of Rome under the guidance of Nicholas 
Fitzherbert. In 1615 he published an ac- 
count of his travels, with the title ‘The 
Relation of a Journey begun an. Dom. 1610, 
in Four Books.’ The volume was dedicated 
to Prince Charles, under whose auspices all 
Sandys’s literary work saw the light. Sandys 
was an observant traveller. Izaak Walton 
noticed in his ‘Compleat Angler’ (pt. i. ch. i.) 
Sandys’s account of the pigeon-carrier service 
between Aleppo and Babylon. His visit to 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem inspired an 
outburst of fervent verse—‘ A hymn to my 
Redeemer’—whence Milton derived hints for 
his ‘Ode on the Passion’ (stanza vil). The 
volume was adorned with maps and illustra- 
tions, and at once became popular. Hditions, 
with engraved title-pages by Delaram, are 
dated 1621, 1627, 1637, 1652, and 1673. An 
extract, ‘The Relation of Africa,’ ie. Egypt, 
appeared in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes,’ 1625, 
pt.ii. Sandys’s accounts of both Africa and 
the Holy Land figure in John Harris’s ‘ Navi- 
gantium et Itinerantium Bibliotheca,’ 1705 
(vols. i. and ii.) 

Like his brother Sir Edwin [q. v.], Sandys 
interested himself in colonial enterprise. He 
was one of the undertakers named in the 
third Virginia charter of 1611. He took 
shares in the Bermudas Company, but dis- 
posed of them in 1619 when his application 
for the post of governor was rejected in favour 
of Captain Nathaniel Butler. In April 1621 
he was appointed by the Virginian Com- 
pany treasurer of the company, and sailed 
to America with Sir Francis Wyat, the 
newly appointed governor, who had married 
Sandys’s niece Margaret, daughter of his 
brother Samuel. When the crown assumed 
the government of the colony, Sandys was 
nominated a member of the council (26 Aug. 
1624), and was twice reappointed (4 March 
1626 and 22 March 1628). He seems to 
have acquired a plantation and busied him- 
self in developing it, but was repeatedly 
quarrelling with his neighbours and with 
the colonial council (cf. Sandys’s letters 
among Duke of Manchester manuscripts in 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. pt. ii.) In 1627 
he complained to the privy council in London 
that he had been unjustly treated. On4 March 


1627-8 Governor Francis West and the colo- 
nial council informed the privy council that 
Sandys had defied the rights of other settlers 
(Cal. State Papers, America and West. In- 
dies, 1594-1660, p. 88). A special commis- 
sion ‘for the better plantation of Virginia’ 
was appointed by the English government 
on 22 June 1631, and Sandys petitioned for 
the post of secretary, on the ground that he 
had ‘ spent his ripest years in public employ- 
ment’ in the colony. His application failed, 
and he apparently abandoned Virginia soon 
afterwards. 

While in America Sandys completed a 
verse translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
which he had begun in England. On 
27 April 1621—when he was on the point of 
setting out—Matthew Lownes and William 
Barrett obtained a license for the publication 
of ‘Ovides Metamorphosis translated into 
English verse by Master George Sandes’ 
(ARBER, Stationers’ Registers, iv. 53). In 
the same year ‘the first five books’ of the 
translation was duly published by Barrett, 
and the volume reached a. second edition. 
The title-page was engraved by Delaram, 
and Ovid’s head in an oval was prefixed. 
Haslewood described a copy of the second 
edition (Brypexs, Censura Int. vi. 132), but 
no copy of that or of the first is now known. 
The remaining ten books were rendered by 
Sandys into Hnglish verse during the early 
years of his stay in Virginia. ‘Two, he says, 
were completed ‘amongst the roaring of the 
seas’ (NEILL, Virginia Vetusta, 1888, pp. 
124-6). Michael Drayton, whose acquaintance 
he had made in London, addressed to him, 
soon after his arrival in Virginia, an attrac- 
tive epistle in verse, urging him to ‘go on 
with Ovid as you have begun with the first 
five books.’ The completed translation ap- 
peared in London — printed by William 
Stansby — in 1626; it was dedicated to 
Charles I. William Marshall engraved the 
title-page; on the back of the dedication is a 
medallion portrait of Ovid. A biography of 
the poet with some of the laudations be- 
stowed on him by early critics forms the 
preface; a full index concludes the volume. 
On 24 April 1621 Charles I granted Sandys 
exclusive rights in the translation for twenty- 
one years. A reprint appeared in 1628. An 
elaborate edition in folio appeared at Oxford 
in 1632, under the title of ‘Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses Englished, mythologized, and re- 
presented in Figures. An Essay to the Trans- 
lation of Virgil’s“Aineis.” By G.S., imprinted 
at Oxford by John Lichfield” In an address 
to the reader Sandys refers to this as the 
‘second edition carefully revised.’ The en- 
graved title-page, although resembling ia 
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design that of 1626, is new; it was the 
work of Francis Clein, and was engraved by 
Salomon Savery. Each of the fifteen books, 
as well as the ‘ Life of Ovid,’ is preceded by 
a full-page engraving. The first book of 
the ‘Aineid’ is alone attempted. The copy in 
the Bodleian Library, which lacks the en- 
graved title, was the gift of Sandys. Later 
editions are dated 1640, fol., and 1656, 12mo0 
—‘the fourth edition.’ 

Soon after returning from Virginia Sandys 
became a gentleman of the privy chamber to 
his patron Charles I. At court he first seems 
to have met Lucius Cary, second viscount 
Falkland, who held a similar post. Sandys 
soon joined the circle of Falkland’s friends at 
Great Tew (Ausrey, Lives in Letters from 
the Bodleian, ii. 349). Sandys often stayed 
at no great distance from Tew, at Carswell, 
near Witney, the residence of Sir Francis 
Wenman, who had married Sandys’s niece 
Anne, daughter of Sir Samuel Sandys. But 
Sandys’s latest years were mainly spent at 
Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone; the resi- 
dence of another niece, Margaret, widow of 
Sir Francis Wyatt. There Sandys engaged 
in an interesting series of poetic paraphrases 
of the scriptures. When Richard Baxter 
visited Boxley Abbey ‘it did him good,’ he 
wrote, ‘.... to see upon the old stone wall 
in the garden a summer-house with this 
inscription in great golden letters, that in 
this place Mr. G. Sandys, after his travaile 
over the world, retired himself for his poetry 
and contemplations.’ Sandys’s ‘ Paraphrase 
upon the Psalmes and upon the Hymnes 
dispersed throughout the Old and New 
Testaments’ was licensed for the press on 
98 Nov. 1635. On 2 Dec. 1635 a grant of 
exclusive rights in the volume for fourteen 
years was issued to Sandys, provided ‘the 
book be first licensed.’ It was published 
in a small octavo in 1636 with a verse dedi- 
cation to the kingand queen and a long com- 
mendatory poem by his friend Falkland, and 
a shorter eulogy by Dudley Digges. The work 
reappeared in folioin 1688 (printed by Mat- 
thew Camidge) as ‘A Paraphrase upon the 
Divine Poems,’ with the same dedication. 
In this edition not only Falkland and Digges, 
but also Henry King, Sidney Godolphin, 
Thomas Carew, Francis Wyatt,and ‘Hdward’ 
(i.e. Edmund) Waller, with two others, sup- 
plied commendatory verse. Music was added 
by Henry Lawes (q. v.], and the volume con- 
cluded withSandys’sfine original poem, which 
he entitled ‘Deo opt. Max.’ Some portions of 
Sandys’s version of the psalms were reissued 
in 1648 in ‘ Choice Psalmes put into Musick 
for Three Voices,’ a volume to which Henry 
Lawes and his brother William were the 


chief musical contributors. Sandys’s‘ Psalms’ 
was popular with cultured readers. In 1644 
the Rev. D. Whitby, in a printed sermon 
(Oxford, 1644, p. 26), expressed regret that 
his version ‘should lie by,’ owing to the 
popularity of Sternhold and Hopkins’s ver- 
sion. Sandys’s ‘Psalms’ was one of the 
three books which occupied Charles I while 
hewas in confinement at Carisbrooke. 

In 1640 Sandys published—with yet 
another dedication to the king—‘Christ’s 
Passion, a Tragedy with Annotations [in 
prose].’ It is a translation in. heroic verse 
from the Latin of Grotius. An edition of 
1687 is embellished with plates. Sandys’s 
final work, ‘A Paraphrase of the Song of 
Solomon,’ in eight-syllable couplets, ap- 
peared in 1641, with the author’s customary 
dedication to the king. 

Meanwhile, in 1638, Sandys had resumed his 
political connection with Virginia by accept- 
ing from the legislative assembly the office 
of its agent in London. Misunderstanding 
his instructions, he petitioned the House of 
Commons in 1642 for a restoration of the 
old London company with the old privileges 
of government, only reserving to the crown 
the right of appointing the governor of the 
colony. The legislative assembly, on 1 April 
1642, passed a solemn declaration depre- 
cating a revival of the company, and on 
5 July following Charles I assured the as- 
sembly that he had no intention of sanction- 
ing the company’s re-establishment (NEILL, 
Virguna Carolorum, Albany, N. Y., 1886). 

In 1641 Fuller saw Sandys in the Savoy, 
‘a very aged man with a youthful soul in a 
decayed body.’ He died, unmarried, at 
Boxley in the spring of 1644. The register 
of Boxley church records his burial in the 
chancel there, and describes him as ‘ Poeta- 
rum Anglorum sui seculi facile princeps.’ 
Matthew Montagu in 1848 placed a marble 
tablet to his memory, with a laudatory in- 
scription. An elegy appeared in Thomas 
Philpot’s ‘ Poems’ (1646). 

Sandys’s rendering of Ovid’s ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ has chiefly preserved his name 
in literary circles, A writer in ‘ Wits Re- 
creations’ (1640) congratulated Ovid on ‘the 
sumptuous bravery of that rich attire’ in 
which Sandys had clad the Latin poet’s 
work. He followed his text closely, and 
managed to compress his rendering into the 
same number of lines as the original—a feat 
involving some injury to the poetic quaiey 
andintelligibility of the English. But Sandys 
possessed exceptional metrical dexterity, and 
the refinement with which he handled the 
couplet entitles him to a place beside Denham 
and Waller. Ina larger measure than either 
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of them, he probably helped to develop the 
capacity of heroic rhyme. He was almost the 
first writer to vary the cesura efficiently, and, 
by adroitly balancing one couplet against 
another, he anticipated some of the effects 
which Dryden and Pope brought to perfection. 
Both Dryden and Pope read Sandys's Ovid in 
boyhood. Dryden in later life, on the ground 
that Sandys’s literal method of translation 
obscured his meaning, designed a new trans- 
lation of the ‘Metamorphoses,’ which Sir 
Samuel Garth completed and published in 
1717. Pope, who liked Sandys’s Ovid ‘ex- 
tremely’ (SpENncE, Anecdotes, p. 276), in very 
early life tried his hand on the same theme 
(Porn, Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, i. 
104), but subsequently ridiculed Garth’s 
efforts to supersede the older translator in a 
ballad called ‘Sandys’s Ghost, or the proper 
New Ballad on the New Ovid’s “ Metamor- 
phoses”’ (2d. iv. 486). 

‘ Selections from the Metrical Paraphrases’ 
of Sandys appeared, with a memoir by Henry 
John Todd, in 1839. ‘The Poetical Works 
of George Sandys, now first collected,’ by 
the Rey. Richard Hooper, was published in 
Russell Smith’s ‘Library of Old Authors’ 
in 1872. The translation of Ovid is not in- 
cluded. 

A fine portrait of Sandys, showing a 
handsome, thoughtful face, is preserved at 
Ombersley, and has been engraved. 

A prose work attacking the Roman catho- 
lic faith, entitled ‘Sacree Heptades, or Seaven 
Problems concerning Anti-Christ, by G.S.,’ 
1626, is very doubtfully assigned to Sandys. 
It is dedicated ‘To all kings, princes, and 
potentates, especially to King Charles and 
to the King and Queen of Bohemia, profess- 
ing the fayth.’ 

[Wood’s Athens; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus 
Vatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24489, p. 214; 
Brown’s Genesis of the United States, with por- 
trait, p. 820; Hooper’s Memoir in Sandys’s Col- 
lected Poetical Works, 1872.] S. L. 

SANDYS,SAMUEL, first Baron Sanpys 
of Ombersley (1695 ?-1770), born about 1695, 
was the elder son of Edwin Sandys, M.P. for 
Worcestershire, by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Sir James Rushout, bart., of Northwick in the 
parish of Blockley, Worcestershire. He was 
a grandson of Samuel Sandys of Ombersley 
in the same county, and a lineal descendant 
of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, who 
resided at Ombersley in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. He matriculated at Oxford University 
from New College at the age of sixteen on 
28 April 1711, but did not graduate. He 
subsequently went abroad, and at a by-elec- 
tion in March 1718 was returned to the 
House of Commons for the city of Worcester, 


which he continued to represent until his 
promotion to the upper house. On 16 Feb. 
1730 Sandys moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to disable all persons from sitting in the 
House of Commons who had any pensions 
or offices held in trust for them from the 
crown (Parl. Hist. viii. 789). Though this 
measure, which was popularly known as the 
Pension Bill, passed through the commons, 
it was thrown out in the House of Lords. 
It was reintroduced by Sandys in several 
subsequent sessions, but it always met with 
the same fate at the hands of the peers. On 
the rejection of this bill by the House of Lords 
in the following session, Sandys unsuccess- 
fully moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire whether any member of 
the existing House of Commons had, directly 
or indirectly, any pensions or offices under 
the crown (2. vill. 857). On 26 Feb. 1733 he 
opposed Walpole’s motion for taking half a 
million from the sinking fund (2. viii. 1216- 
1218). He was a strenuous opponent also 
of the Excise Bill, and supported the petition 
of the city against it (Hervey, Memouzrs of the 
Reign of George II, 1884,i.197-9). On 13 Feb. 
1734 he moved an address to the king on the 
removal of the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
Cobham from their regiments, but was easily 
defeated by the government (Parl. Hist, ix. 
324-5). In the same month his bill for se- 
curing the freedom of parliament by limiting 
the number of civil and military officers in 
the house, popularly known as the Place Bill, 
was thrown out by 230 votes against 191 
(2b. ix. 866, 367, 370-4, 392). On 2 Feb. 
1736 Sandys called attention to the increase 
of the national debt, and protested against 
‘loading posterity with new debts in order 
to give a little ease to the present genera- 
tion’ (2. ix. 1016-18). On 6 Feb. 1739 his 
two motions for the production of further 
papers relating to the convention with Spain 
were defeated by majorities of seventy and 
eighty votes respectively (7b. x. 962-5, 975, 
999-1001). In the same month he unsuc- 
cessfully urged that the petitioners against 
the convention should be heard by their 
counsel (2b. x. 1082-90). While support- 
ing Pulteney’s bill for the encouragement of 
seamen on 16 Noy. 1739, Sandys is said to 
have declared that ‘ of late years parliaments 
have shown a much greater respect to the 
ministers of the crown than was usual in 
former ages, and I am under some apprehen- 
sions that, by continuing to show the same 
respect for a few years longer, we shall at 
last lose all that respect which the people of 
this kingdom ought to have for their parlia- 
ments’ (2b. xi. 102-10). On 29 Jan. 1740 he 
again attempted to introduce his Place Bill, 
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but was defeated by 222 votes to 206 (i. xi. 
329-31, 380). Sandys continued to keep up 
a harassing attack upon’ the government, and 
ultimately, on 13 Feb, 1741, moved an address 
tothe king for the removal of Walpole (¢d. 
xi. 1224-42, 1303-26). He was, however, 
defeated by 290 votes against 106, an unusual 
majority, brought about by the schism be- 
tween the tories and the opposition whigs, and 
the secession of Shippen. On.9 April 1741 
Sandys protested against the foreign policy 
of the government, and reminded the mem- 
bers that their constitutents owed ‘their 
allegiance to the king of Great Britain, and 
not to the elector of Hanover’ (2b. xii. 164). 

On Walpole’s downfall, Sandys, through 
Pulteney’s influence, was appointed chancel- 
lor of the exchequer in the Wilmington ad- 
ministration, and was sworn a member of the 
privy council (16 Feb. 1742). On 23 March 
he supported Lord Limerick’s motion for the 
appointment of a secret committee to in- 
quire into Lord Orford’s conduct, and a few 
days afterwards was appointed a member of 
the committee, receiving only two votes less 
than Sir John St. Aubyn, who headed the 
list with 518 votes (Parl. Hist, xii. 586, 
588). On 31. March he opposed the repeal 
of the Septennial Bill (7d. xii.590), Though 
disapproving of the conduct of the peers in 
rejecting the Indemnification Bill, Sandys 
refused to support’ Lord Strange’s motion of 
censure against the House of Lords (7d, xii. 
718-21). On 3 Dec: 1742 Sandys opposed 
the introduction of the Place Bill, which he 
had so often: brought forward himself, and 
madea lame attempt to defend his inconsis- 
tent conduct (7, xii. 896-9). A few days 
later he had also to defend the policy of con- 
tinuing the British troops in Flanders (7d. 
xii. 915-22). In thissession Sandys brought 
in a bill repealing'the ‘Gin Act’ of 1736 [see 
JEKYLL, Str JosEpH], and substituting a 
lower rate of duty on all spirits (16 Geo. II, 
ce, 8). During the debate on the address on 
1 Dec. 1743 he. strenuously vindicated the 
government, and accused Pitt of using 
unparliamentary language against Carteret, 
whose ‘integrity and love to his country 
were equal to his abilities, which were ac- 
knowledged by the whole world’ (2. xiii. 
137 n. 

cle was succeeded as chancellor of the 
exchequer by, Henry Pelham,-already first 
lord of the treasury, on 12 Dec. 1748, He 
was created Lord Sandys, baron of Ombers- 
ley in the county of Worcester, on 20 Dec. 
1748, and took -his seat in the House of 
Lords two days afterwards (Journ. of House 
of Lords, xxvi. 285). At the same time he 
was appointed cofferer of the household, but 
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was removed from that post in December 
1744, on the formation of the Broad-bottom 
administration. From 1747 to 1755 he held 
the office of treasurer of the chamber. In 
January 1756 he was made warden and chief 
justice in eyre of the king’s forests south of 
the Trent, but. resigned on being appointed 
speaker of the House of Lords by a commis- 
sion dated 13 Nov. 1756 (7d. xxix. 4). On 
13 Feb. 1759 he became warden and chief- 
justice in eyre of the king’s forests south of 
the Trent, a post which he resigned on his 
appointment as first lord of trade and planta- 
tionson 21 March 1761. Inthespring of 1763 
he was removed from this post, to make room 
for Charles Townshend (Watpotn, Memoirs 
of the Reign of George IIT, 1894, i. 193), and 
never again held office. Sandys appears to 
have taken but little part in the debates of 
the House of Lords (see Parl. Hist. xiii. 910, 
954, xiv. 271, 2807. 775, xv. 84m, 752, 
1346 n.) He died on 21 April 1770, from the 
effects of the injuries which he had received 
by being overturned in his carriage while 
coming down Highgate Hill, and was buried 
at Ombersley, ; 

Sandys rose into prominence by his un- 
tiring opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, and 
his political importance quickly sank into 
insignificance after that minister’s downfall. 
He was probably the ‘ person’ described by 
Lord Chesterfield in the first number of ‘Old 
England, or the Constitutional Journal,’ as 
being ‘ without any merit but the lowest 
species of prostitution, enjoying aconsiderable 
post, got by betraying his own party, without 
having abilities to be of use to any other. One 
who had that: plodding, mechanical turn 
which, with an opinion of his.steadiness, was 
of service to the opposition, but can be of 
none to the ministry ; one whose talents were 
so low that nothing but servile application 
could preserve him from universal contempt, 
and who, if he had persevered all his life in 
the interests of his country, might have had 
a chance of being remembered hereafter as a 
useful man’ (Letters and Works of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, 1845-58, v. 233-4). SirCharles . 
Hanbury-Williams speaks of his abilities 
with the greatest contempt, and calls him 
the ‘motion-maker’ ( Works, 1822, iii. 34 et 
passim)—a nickname which is repeated by 
Smollett in his ‘History of England’ (1805, 
iii. 16).: Horace Walpole, who naturally bore 
no love to his father’s persecutor, declared 
that Sandys ‘never laughed but once, and 
that was when his best friend broke his 
thigh ’ (Letters, 1857-9, i. 104). 

Sandys married, in 1724, Letitia, eldest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Tipping, bart., of 
Wheatfield, Oxfordshire, by whom he had 
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seven sons and three daughters. He was suc- 
ceeded in the barony by his eldest son, 
Edwin, who died without issue on 28 Feb. 
1797, when the title became extinct, and the 
estates devolved upon the granddaughter of 
the first baron, Mary, marchioness of Down- 
shire, who was created Baroness Sandys of 
Ombersley on 19 June 1802. 

Sandys figures conspicuously in ‘ The 
Motion’ and other caricatures published at 
the time of Walpole’s downfall (see Cat. of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
Division i. vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 368-91, 418-19, 
422-3), 


[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, 
the following works, among others, have been 
consulted : Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole, 
1798; Coxe’s Memoirs of the Pelham Admini- 
stration, 1829 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II, 1847, i. 847, il. 274; Georgian 
Era, 1832, i. 589; Gent. Mag. 1770 p. 191, 
17971. 255; Journ. House of Lords, lxviii. 826; 
Nash’s Worcestershire, 1781-99, ii. 220, 228; 
Collins’s Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 226-9 ; 
Burke's Peerage, &c. 1894, p. 1238; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage, 1883, p. 472; Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714, iv. 13810; Official Return of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, ii. 46, 58, 68, 81, 93; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. vili. 507.] G, E.R. B. 


SANDYS, WILLIAM, Baron Sanpys or 
‘THE Vrynz’(d. 1540), was son of Sir William 
Sandys of The Vyne, near Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Cheney of Sherland in the Isle of 
Sheppey. His father, who recovered The 
Vyne on the death of Bernard Brocas in 
1488, died in 1497 (his will is printed in 
Testamenta Vetusta, p. 422). We may con- 
clude that it was he, and not his father, who 
took part in the ceremony attending the con- 
clusion of peace with France in 1492 (Letters 
and Papers, Richard III and Henry VIZ, ii. 
291), assisted at the knighting of Prince 
Henry in 1494 (26.1. 390, 404), and was pro- 
minent at the reception of Catherine of 
Arragon in 1501 (2b. i. 407, 11.104). Never- 
theless he is called a young man in 1521. 

Of Henry VIII he was a great favourite. 
He was a knight of the body in 1509, and 
Henry not only remitted debts which Sandys 
owed to the crown, but made him many 
valuable grants. Henry visited him at The 
Vyne in 1510, and the same year he was 
made constable of Southampton, the grant 
being renewed in 1512, He took part in the 
unfortunate expedition to Guienne in 1512 
as treasurer to the Marquis of Dorset, and he 
had charge of the ordnance at Fontarabia. 
A curious letter from William Knight to 
Wolsey on 4 Oct. 1512 tells how Sandys 
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opposed Knight’s being sent back to Eng- 
land, and charged Wolsey with pee the 
cause of the failure of the expedition. Henry, 
however, evidently thought well of Sandys, 
who received the keepership of Crokeham 
Manor in 1513, and was given an important 
position in the army in 1513 (Chronicle of 
Calais, p. 11). 

In 1514 he was once more in France, land- 
ing at Calaison 19 May with a hundred men 
(2. p. 15). He seems to have been made 
treasurer of Calais on 28 July 1517. From 
this time he, in consequence, was constantly 
absent from the court,and wrote many letters 
from Calais. On 16 May 1518 he was made 
K.G. He took a leading part, Shakespeare 
implies rather an unwilling part, in the pre- 
parations for (5. p. 18), and in the festivities 
at (7b. p. 21), the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
He went on the expedition of 1522, and on 
27 April 1523 he was created Baron Sandys 
by patent. In 1523 he was sent home to give 
an account of the sufferings of the soldiers. 
In 1524 he took part with Fox in the founda- 
tion of the Guild of the Holy Ghost at 
Basingstoke. 

On 15 April 1526 the Earl of Worcester 
died, and Sandys, who had the reversion of 
his office, became lord chamberlain. He now 
resigned his treasurership of Calais, and was 
made captain of Guisnes, which office he could 
serve largely by deputy. From this time he 
took part in all the great ceremonials of the 
court. He was with Wolsey in France in 
1527, and was later one of those who wished 
for his impeachment. In August 1531 Henry 
again visited The Vyne. He was present at 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn, and she and 
Henry on 15 Oct. 1535 came to see him at 
The Vyne. But when the time came, he con- 
ducted Anne from Greenwich to the Tower, 
and took part in her trial. He was present at 
the baptism of Prince Edward on 15 Oct. 1537. 
Sandys went with the tide in religious 
matters, though there are not wanting signs 
that he was of the old way of thinking. He 
entered into dangerous communications with 
Chapuys early in 1535 (Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, viii. 48, 121, 272, but ef. p. 
327), and his wife tried to help Williara 
More, the prior of Worcester. In later years 
he retired from the court. But Sandys was 
not a great politician, and the pilgrimage of 
grace, against which he took active part, 
may have frightened him, or he may have 
been quieted by the lease of Mottisfont, 
which he secured in 1536. He died at Calais 
on 4 Dec. 1540. He was buried in the 
chapel of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, 
under a tomb which he had ordered to be 
made in the Low Countries in 1536. He 
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married Margery, daughter of John Bray, 
and niece of Sir Reginald Bray. She brought 
and inherited a good deal of property, and 
he was able to greatly improve The Vyne, 
being possibly assisted architecturally by Sir 
Reginald Bray. By her he had Thomas, who 
succeeded as second baron; John, deputy at 
Guisnes; Reginald, whom his father de- 
scribes as ‘my unthrifty son Reynold Sandys, 
the priest’ (2b. vi. 1807, 1890; cf. vii. 49); 
and several daughters. 

[Challoner Chute’s History of The Vyne; Bur- 
rows’s Hist. of the Family of Brocas; Burke's 
fixtinct and Dormant Peerage; Friedmann’s Anne 
Boleyn, ii. 58, &c.; Letters and Papers Henry VIII 
(many references); Brewer’s Henry VIII, ii. 2; 
Froude’s Hist. of Engl. ii. 506; State Papers, 
Henry VIII, i. 20, &c., vi. 170, 598, vii. 11, viii. 
367, &c.; Wriothesley’s Chron. i. 45; Strype’s 
Annals, m1, ii. 65, Mem.1, i. 79, 1.1.8, m1. i, 
494.] W. A.J. A. 


SANDYS, WILLIAM (1792-1874), anti- 
quary, eldest son of Hannibal Sandys (1763- 
1847) and his wife Anne (d. 1850), daughter 
of William Hill, was born at 5 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London, on 29 Oct. 1792. He 
was educated at Westminster School 1800-8, 
and in January 1814 was admitted solicitor. 
From 1861 to 1873 Sandys was head of the 
firm of Sandys & Knott, Gray’s Inn Square ; 
and he was also commissioner of affidavits in 
the stannary court of Cornwall, and a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1873 he 
retired; and on 18 Feb, 1874 he died at: his 
residence, 10 Torrington Square, London. He 
was buried at Kensal Green on 23 Feb. He 
married, first, on 13 Jan. 1816, Harriette, 
daughter of Peter Hill of Carwythenack, 
Cornwall (she died on 3 Aug. 1851); and 
secondly, on 6 Sept. 1853, Eliza, daughter 
of Charles Pearson of Ravensbourne House, 
Greenwich, 

An. enthusiastic musicel amateur from 
youth, Sandys studied the violoncello under 
Robert Lindley, and was also a zealous an- 
tiquary. He hada singular faculty of mental 
arithmetic. His first work, ‘A History of 
Freemasonry,’ appeared in 1829 ; the next, in 
1831, was a disquisition upon ‘ Macaronic 
Poetry,’ with specimens. ‘A Selection of 
Christmas Carols,’ with the tunes, followed 
in 1833; this volume is of permanent value 
to the musical antiquary. In 1846 he issued 
‘Specimens of Cornish Dialect ;’ he edited a 
volume of old ‘ Festive Songs’ for the Percy 
Society (1848); and in 1852 he wrote a 
tract upon ‘ Christmastide, its History, Fes- 
tivities, and Carols.’ Heis best remembered 
by his share in Sandys and Forster's ‘ History 
of the Violin’ (1864). He was mainly re- 
sponsible for the earlier part. 
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[Sandys's Works; Boase and Courtney’s Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis, pp. 627, 1333, where a full 
bibliography is given; Grove’s Dict. of Musie 
and Musicians, iii. 225; Times, 18 Dec. 1874; 
Law Journal, ix. 134.] H. D, 

SANFORD. [See also Sanprorp.] 


SANFORD, JOHN LANGTON (1824- 
1877), historical writer, born at Upper Clap- 
ton, London, on 22 June 1824, studied at 
University College, London. Afterwards 
entering at Lincoln’s Inn, he read in the 
chambers of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Ri- 
chard Quain [q. v.], and was called to the 
bar in 1855, but never practised. From 1852 
to the end of 1855 he was joint editor of the 
‘Inquirer,’ established as a unitarian organ 
in 1842, From 1861 till his death he con- 
tributed to the ‘Spectator.’ The occupation 
of his life was the study of English history. 
He published in 1858 ‘ Studies and Illustra- 
tions of the Great Rebellion’ (some of which 
appeared originally in the ‘Christian Re- 
former,’ under the signature of ‘ Sigma’). 
‘The Great Governing Families of England, 
which appeared in 1865, 8vo, in 2 vols;, was 
written in conjunction with Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, and was originally contributed 
to the ‘Spectator.’ Sanford’s ‘ Estimates of 
English Kings ’ (published in 1872, 8vo) was 
also reproduced from the ‘Spectator.’ 

On points of genealogy and of topographical 
and parliamentary history Sanford’s know- 
ledge was singularly minute and full; his 
power of realising the personages of history, 
great and small, was marked by keen sensi- 
bility and a wide range of sympathies. 
Among his closest friends were Walter 
Bagehot/q. v.]and William Caldwell Roscoe 

q.v.] For many years his eyesight was 
ailing, and early in 1875 he became totally 
blind. After the death of his sister Lucy he 
removed, in May 1876, from London to 
Evesham, Worcestershire. He died at Eves- 
ham on 27 July 1877, and was buried in the 
graveyard of Oat Street. Chapel. 

[Inquirer, 4 Aug. 1877; information from 
R. H. Hutton, esq. ; personal recollection. ] 

2a 


SANFORD or SANDFORD, JOSEPH 
(d. 1774), scholar and book collector, was 
son of George Sanford of Topsham, near 
Exeter. He matriculated from Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 6 April 1709, aged 17, and 
was a fellow commoner there until 22 Dec. 
1712. .On 21 Oct. 1712 he graduated B.A. 
(M.A. 16 June 1715, B.D. 9 Nov. 1726), and 
about 1715 he was elected to a fellowship at 
Balliol College. 

Sanford did not take orders until the 
statutes of the college rendered it essential 
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to his retention of his fellowship (cf. Gent. 
Mag. 1816, ii. 212). On 12 May 1722 he 
was instituted, on the nomination of his col- 
lege, to the sinecure rectory of Duloe in 
Cornwall, and in 1739 he was appointed by 
the same body to the rectory of Huntspill in 
Somerset, holding both preferments until his 
death. He died senior fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege on 25 Sept. 1774, in his eighty-fourth 
year, having been a resident in the college 
for nearly sixty years, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, where 
a monument was erected to his memory. 

Though his friends could never ‘prevail 
upon him to publish any specimens of his 
critical learning,’ and he left no writings 
behind him ‘but a few short manuscript 
notes on the margins of some printed books’ 
(PotwHELE, History of Cornwall, v. 179), 
Sanford was well known for his erudition, 
his valuable library, and the singularity of 
his attire. He left to Exeter College books 
and manuscripts. The latter had previously 
belonged to Sir William Glynne, and are 
mostly historical or antiquarian (Coxn, Cat. 
of MS. in Oxford Colleges). To the Bodleian 
Library he gave in 1753 a copy of Archbishop 
Parker's rare ‘De Antiquitate Britannice Kc- 
clesiz,’ 1572 (Macray, Bodl. Inbr, 2nd ed. 
p. 234). He was an intimate friend of 
Hearne. 

Sanford purchased in 1767 the very rare 
first edition of the Hebrew, Bible, and gave 
much assistance to Dr. Kennicott in his 
great work on the Bible. It was the 
loan by him of a manuscript relating to 
Dorset that induced Hutchins to undertake 
the task of compiling a history of that county, 
and he is one of the two members of Balliol 
College to whom Richard Chandler expressed 
his obligations in the preface to his ‘ Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia’ (1763). 

[Boase’s, Exeter Coll. Commoners, p. 286; 
Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 447, 1816 ii. 212, 388, 488 ; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, pref. to Ist ed.; Nichols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. ili. 705, iv. 574-5, and Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 684, vii. 719, viii. 280-60; Rel. 
Hearniane (1869 ed.), ii. 809, iii. 102.] 

Wikies 

SANGAR, GABRIEL (d. 1678), ejected 
minister, son of Thomas Sangar, minister of 
Sutton-Mandeville, Wiltshire, matriculated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 20 Oct. 1626, 
and graduated B.A. in 1629 and M.A. in 
1632. He was successively rector of Sutton- 
Mandeville (1680-45), Havant, Hampshire 
(1645-47), Chilmark, Wiltshire (1647), St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields (1648-60), and of 
Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire (1660-2), From 
the last place he was ejected in 1662. After 
his ejectment he removed to Brompton, and, 
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after the Conventicle Act, to Ealing and 
Brentford. At the Declaration of Indulgence 
of 1672 he returned to London, and preached 
occasionally to some of his old congregation 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He died in 
May 1678. 

Sangar wrote: 1. ‘The Work of Faith 
improved by a providential concurrence of 
many eminent and pious Ministers in and 
about the City of London in their Morning 
Lectures at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,’ Lon- 
don, 1656. 2. ‘A Short Catechism with 
respect to the Lord’sSermon.’ <A catalogue 
of his library is in the British Museum 
(1678, 4to). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Calamy’s Account, 
p. 27; Addit. MS. 15669, f. 232; The Con- 
current Testimony of the Ministers in the 
County of Wilts; Commons’ Journals, ii, 559; 
A Seasonable Exhortation of sundry Ministers 
in London, 1660.] Wise Agus 

SANGER, JOHN (1816-1889), circus 
proprietor, born at Chew Magna, Somerset, 
in 1816, was eldest son of James Sanger 
who, having been seized by the press-gang, 
fought as a sailor at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and subsequently becamea showman. After 
witnessing equestrian performances under 
Andrew Ducrow [q. v.] at Astley’s, Sanger, 
with his brother George, began in 1845 a 
conjuring exhibition on a small scale at Onion 
Fair, Birmingham. Emboldened by success, 
the brothers then purchased and trained a 
white horse and a Shetland pony, and, having 
hired three or four performers, exhibited for 
the first time a circus entertainment at Lynn 
in Norfolk. This with unvarying success 
they took round the country. Their first 
appearance in London was made at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, of which they were 
during many years lessees, and they produced 
there many costly and elaborate spectacles, 
one of which, entitled ‘The Congress of 
Monarchs, is said to have been seen in one 
day by thirty-seven thousand spectators, 
The properties and paraphernalia of this were 
purchased in 1874 by the American show- 
man, P. T. Barnum, for 33,0002. Having 
acquired the lease of Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
the Sangers gave their entertainments there 
during the three winter months, travelling 
during the summer through the country with 
alarge establishment, including, besides other 
animals, over two hundred horses, and ex- 
hibiting their entertainments in a huge tent. 
The first equestrian pantomime produced at 
Astley’s was ‘Lady Godiva, or Harlequin 
St. George and the Dragon, and the Seven 
Champions,’ given on 26 Dec. 1871, Miss 
Amy Sheridan, a tall and shapely actress, 
playing Lady Godiva. After a time the 
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brothers dissolved partnership, each taking 
his share, and gave separate entertainments. 
Sanger, known in his later days as Lord 
John Sanger, died at Ipswich while on tour 
on 22 Aug. 1889, in his seventy-fourth year, 
and was on 28 Aug. buried in Margate 
cemetery, where a costly white marble monu- 
ment, part of which represents a mourning 
horse, was placed above his grave. His will, 
dated 4 March 1882, left his wife the right 
to carry on the business, and to use thereon 

art of his estate, which was valued at 
40,7471.17s. 10d. He had threesons: John, 
who continued the circus business; George 
Lord, and James; and one daughter, La- 
vinia (Mrs. Hoffman), an equestrian per- 
former. 


[Information supplied by a member of the 
family and by Mr. George C. Boase; Era Alma- 
nack, various years; Era newspaper, 24 Aug. 
1889 ; Frost’s Circus Life ; Times, August 1889; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. passim.] J. K, 


SANGSTER, SAMUEL (1804 ?-1872), 
line-engrayer, was born about 1804. He was 
a pupil of William Finden [q.v.], and several 
of his earlier plates were engraved for the 
‘Amulet’ and other annuals, then in the 
height of their prosperity. These works in- 
cluded ‘ Beatrice,’ after Henry Howard, R.A.., 
engraved for the ‘Anniversary’ of 1829; 
‘Don Quixote,’ after R. P. Bonington, for 
the ‘ Keepsake Frangais,’ 1831; and ‘The 
Death of Eucles,’ after B. R. Haydon, ‘The 
Lute,’ after H. Liverseege, ‘The Festa of 
Madonna dei Fiori,’ after Thomas Uwins, 
R.A., and ‘No Song, no Supper,’ after Kenny 
Meadows, for the ‘ Amulet’ of 1832 and suc- 
ceeding years. He afterwards engraved some 
larger plates, of which the best are ‘The 
Gentle Student’ and ‘The Forsaken,’ both 
from pictures by Gilbert, Stuart Newton, 
R.A., ‘Neapolitan Peasants going to the 
Festa of Pié di Grotta,’ after Thomas Uwins, 
R.A., for Finden’s ‘ Royal Gallery of British 
Art,’ ‘The Prayer of Innocence,’ after the 
same, and ‘ Le Christ aux Fleurs,’ after Carlo 
Dolci. He engraved ‘The Young Mendi- 
cant’s Noyviciate,’ after Richard Rothwell, 
R.H.A., for the Royal Irish Art Union, and 
other plates for the ‘Art Journal.’ The 
latter comprised ‘A Syrian Maid,’ after 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., ‘The Victim,’ after 
A. L. Egg, R.A., ‘Juliet and the Nurse,’ 
after H. P. Briggs, R.A., and ‘The Sepulchre,’ 
after W. Etty, R.A., all from the pictures in 
the Vernon Collection, and ‘A Scene from 
Midas,’ after. Daniel Maclise, R.A., and 
‘First Love,’ after J. J. Jenkins, from pictures 
in the Royal Collection. He likewise painted 
in oils some fancy subjects. 
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Sangster died at 83 New Kent Road, Lon- 
don, on 24 June 1872, in his sixty-eighth 
year, but he had some time before retired 
from the practice of his art. 


[Art Journal, 1872, p. 204; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists of the English School, 1878.] 
R. E. G, 


SANLEGER. [See Sarnr Leger.) _ 


SANQUHAR, sixth Lorp. [See Cricu- 
TON, Ropurt, d. 1612.) 


SANSETUN, BENEDICT or (d. 1226), 
bishop of Rochester, was the first precentor 
of St. Paul’s after that office was endowed 
with the church of Shoreditch in 1203 
(Newcovurt, Repertorium, i. 97). He also 
held the prebend to which was attached the 
church of Neasden (Lu Neve, Fast Eccles. 
Angl. ii. 414, ed. Hardy). In 1212 he was 
head of the justices appointed for the four 
home counties (Rot. Claus. i. 396,405). He 
was elected to the bishopric of Rochester on 
13 Dec. 1214, and consecrated at Oxford by 
Stephen Langton on 22 Feb. 1215 (Gury. 
Cant. ii. 109, Rolls Ser.; cf. also WHARTON, 
Anglia Sacra, i.385-6). In 1215 the barons 
held Rochester, but the city was besieged 
and taken by King John. Though the bishop 
had joined Pandulf in anathematising the 
baronial party, John plundered his church, 
destroying its manuscripts and carrying off 
money and plate, even to the crucifixes and 
vessels of the altar (Annal. Eccles. Roff. ap. 
WHARTON, loc. cit. i. 847; Gurv. Cant. i. 
110). In 1224 he was transacting business 
in the exchequer court (2d. i. 596, 11. 8), and 
in October 1225 he was sent on an embassy 
to France. He died on 21 Dec. 1226 (Angi. 
Sacr. i. 801; Gurv. Cant. ii. 114), and was 
buried in his own cathedral (Duepate, 
Monast. Angl. i. 156). 


{Authorities cited in the text ; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judges. ] A. M. C-2. 


SANSUM, ROBERT (d. 1665), vice- 
admiral, was in 1649 master, and apparently 
owner, of the ship Alexander of 160 tons, 
which on 28 June was hired for the service 
of the state at 130/. a month, Sansum re- 
maining in command of her. In 1652 he 
commanded the Briar, attending on the army 
in Scotland, and in January 1652-3, off 
Newcastle, captured a Flushing man-of-war 
of 15 guns, which he brought into the Tyne, 
and which was afterwards fitted for the 
state’s service. It was at this time that a 
charge was laid against him of conniving at 
his men selling some of the ship’s stores and 

| victuals, but it seems to haye been put on 
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one side as unfounded and malicious. In 
June 1653 he brought into the Downs three 
French ships laden with tar and hemp, and 
in May 1654, being then in the Adventure, 
he took three more, on their way from Havre 
to Rochelle. In April 1655 he was ap- 
pointed to the Portsmouth, which he com- 
manded continuously for the next five or six 
years, for the protection of trade in the 
North Sea, though on one occasion, in the 
end of 1658, he stretched as far as the Ca- 
naries, and convoyed home a number of 
merchant vessels. In the summer of 1659 
he was with the fleet off Elsinore [see Mont- 
aau, Epwarp, Hart or Sanpwicu]. After 
the Restoration he continued serving, and 
in 1664 was appointed rear-admiral of the 
white squadron, commanded by Prince Ru- 
pert. In the following year he was still 
rear-admiral of the white squadron, with his 
flag in the Resolution, and was killed in the 
battle off Lowestoft on 3 June. A grant of 
5007. was ordered to be paid to his widow, 
Mary Sansum; but it does not appear that 
she received it (cf. Cal, State Papers, Dom. 
1666-7 p. 406, 1667-8 p. 140). Whether 
Sansum left issue is not stated; but the 
name remained continuously in the navy list 
well past the middle of this century. 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. The memoir in 
Charnock’s Biogr. Nay. i, 135, is, extremely 
meagre. | J. K. L. 


SANTLOW, HESTER (/. 1720-1778), 


actress. (See under Booru, BaRrron.] 
SANTRY, Lorp. [See Barry, Jamzs, 
1603-1672.] 


SAPHIR, ADOLPH (1831-1891), theo- 
logian, born at Pesth in 1831, was the son 
of Israel Saphir, a Jewish merchant. His 
father’s brother, Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, was 
well known as an Hungarian poet and sati- 
rist. His mother was Henrietta Bondij, his 
father’s second wife. In 1843 the Saphir 
family, including Adolph, were converted to 
Christianity by the Jewish mission of the 
church of Scotland. At the close of the 
same year his father sent him to Edinburgh 
that he might be trained for the free church 
ministry. Thence in the following year he 
proceeded to Berlin, where he attended the 
Gymnasium until 1848. In the autumn of 
that year he entered Glasgow University, 
graduating M.A. in 1854. In 1849 he pro- 
ceeded to Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
in 1851 became a student of theology in the 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. “In 1854 
he was licensed by the Belfast presbytery, 
and appointed a missionary to the Jews. 
His first post was at Hamburg, but, as the 


Austrian government was desirous of ob- 
taining his extradition for non-performance 
of military service, he resigned his appoint- 
ment, and, returning to Great Britain, settled 
in South Shields in 1856. After five years 
he removed to Greenwich, and thence in 
1872 to Notting Hill. In 1878 he received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1880 he left Not- 
ting Hill, and two years later accepted a 
call from the Belgrave presbyterian church, 
where he remained till 1888. He died of 
angina pectoris on 3 April 1891. His wife, 
Sara Owen, of a Dublin family, whom he 
married in 1854, died four days before him. 
By her he had one daughter, Asra, who died 
young at South Shields. 

Like his friend, Dr. Alfred Edersheim, 
Saphir threw much light on biblical study by 
his intimate knowledge of Jewish manners 
and literature. As early as 1852 Charles 
Kingsley wrote to him: ‘To teach us the 
real meaning of the Old Testament and its 
absolute unity with the New, we want not 
mere Hebrew scholars, but Hebrew spirits 
—Hebrew men.’ In later life Saphir took 
much interest in the endeavour of Rabbis 
Lichtenstein and Rabinowich to convert 
to Christianity the Jews of Hungary and 
southern Russia ; and in 1887 he was chosen 
president of an association formed in London 
to assist them, under the title of the ‘ Rabino- 
wich Council.’ Saphir was a theologian of 
the evangelical school, and many of his pam- 
phlets and lectures were intended to con- 
trovert the rationalistic theories of German 
critics. His chief publications were: 1. ‘From 
Death to Life: Bible Records of Remarkable 
Conversions,’ Edinburgh, 1861, 8vo; 10th 
edit. London, 1880, 8vo, 2. ‘Christ and the 
Scriptures, London, 1867, 8vo. 3. ‘ Lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
4, ‘Christ Crucified : lectures on 1 Co- 
rinthians ii.,’ London, 1873, 8vo. 5. ‘Ex- 
pository Lectures on the Hpistle to the He- 
brews,’ London, 1874-6, 8vo. 6. ‘ Rabinowich 
and his Mission to Israel,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 
7. ‘The Divine Unity of Scripture,’ ed. 
Gavin Carlyle, London, 1892, 8vo. 

[Mighty in the Scriptures, a Memoir of the 


Rey. Adolph Saphir, D.D., by the Rev. G. Car- 
lyle, 2nd ed. 1894; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. I. C. 


SAPIENS, BERNARD (J. 865), tra- 
veller in Palestine. [See BERNARD. ] 


SARAVIA, HADRIAN A (1531-1613), 
divine, was born at Hesdin in Artois in 1581. 
His father was of Spanish origin, his mother 
a Fleming, and both became protestants. 
Having been trained for the ministry of the 
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reformed church, he became pastor at Ant- 
werp, and took part in drawing up the 
Walloon confession of faith. Subsequently 
he caused some copies to be presented to the 
prince of Orange and to Count Egmont, 
accompanied by letters in behalf of the 
Calvinists. Through a brother-in-law he 
also gave copies to Count. Louis de Nassau. 
With the assistance of Jean de Marnix, sieur 
de Toulouse, he ultimately formed a Walloon 
church in Brussels. After 1560, on account 
of the religious troubles in the Low Coun- 
tries, he removed with his family to the 
Channel Islands, and, after acting for a time 
as schoolmaster, he was in 1564 appointed 
assistant-minister in St. Peter’s, Guernsey, 
this church being then under the Genevan 
discipline. In 1566 he purposed to return to 
the continent; but Francis Chamberlayne, 
governor of Guernsey, wrote to secretary 
Cecil, whom Saravia speaks of as his patron, 
to persuade him to remain. He consequently 
stayed there for some time longer. 

On leaving Guernsey he became master of 
the grammar school at Southampton. He 
afterwards returned to the continent, and 
in 1582 became professor of divinity in the 
university of Leyden, and held at the same 
time the post of pastor of the French re- 
formed church there. In 1585 he wrote from 
Leyden to Lord Burghley, recommending 
that Queen Elizabeth should take upon her 
the protectorate of the Low Countries; and 
in 1587, finding himself in danger because of 
the discovery of a political plot in which he 
was implicated, he left Holland suddenly, 
and returned to England, where he was ap- 
pointed rector of Tattenhill, Staffordshire, in 
1588. In 1590 he published his first work, 
‘De Diversis Gradibus Ministrorum Evan- 
gelii,’ London, 4to (R. Newberie), with a 
preface addressed to the pastors of Lower 
Germany ; an English translation was pub- 
lished at London in 1592, 4to, and reissued 
in 1640. In this treatise he defended epi- 
scopacy as the scriptural and primitive form 
of church government, and it was so well 
received in England that a few months later 
he was incorporated (9 July 1590) with the 
doctors of divinity at Oxford, having already 
taken that degree at Leyden, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made a prebendary of 
Gloucester. Beza, who had written a tract 
against episcopacy some time before to dis- 
suade the Scots from retaining it, was an- 
noyed at Saravia’s publication, and wrote a 
reply. This called forth an answer from 
Saravia entitled ‘ Defensio Tractatus de Di- 
versis Ministrorum Gradibus,’ 1594, 4to, and 
also an ‘Examen Tractatus D. Bezx de 
Triplici Episcoporum Genere.’ 
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In December 1595 Saravia was appointed 
one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, and 
took up his residence there. In the same 
year he was made vicar of Lewisham, Kent. 
Richard Hooker was then residing at Bi- 
shopsbourne, three miles off, having been pre- 
sented to that parish a few months before. 
In his ‘ Life of Hooker,’ Walton says that 
‘these two excellent persons began a holy 
friendship, increasing daily to so high and 
mutual affections that their two wills seemed 
to be but one and the same;’-that ‘they were 
supposed to be confessors to each other,’ and 
that before Hooker’s death, Saravia gave 
him the church’s absolution and the Holy 
Communion. 

In 1601 he became a prebendary of Wor- 
cester, and also of Westminster on the pro- 
motion of Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.] to the 
deanery in the same year. In 1604 he 
dedicated to King James a Latin treatise on 
the holy eucharist, which remained in manu- 
script till 1855, when it was translated and 
published by Archdeacon Denison. In 1607 
he was nominated one of the translators of 
the new version of the Scriptures and a 
member of the committee to which the Old 
Testament from Genesis to 2 Kings inclusive 
was entrusted; and on 23 March 1609-10 
he exchanged the vicarage of Lewisham for 
the rectory of Great Chart in Kent, which 
he held till his death on 15 Jan. 1612-138, 
in his eighty-second year. He was buried 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
widow. Saravia married, first, in 1561, 
Catherine d’Allez (d. 2 Feb. 1605-6), and, 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of John Wiits; 
she subsequently married Robert Hill, D.D., 
and died before 1623. 

Isaac Casaubon, who was a very intimate 
friend of Saravia in his later years, describes 
him asaman‘ of no mean reputation,’ of 
very great learning, and as ‘most anxious 
and earnest in seeking for general peace and 
concord in the church of God.’ 

It has been said that Saravia was, con- 
trary to the usual practice of the time, 
re-ordained when admitted to benefices in 
England. Diocesan registers have been ex- 
amined and all likely sources of information 
explored for some notices of his having 
received episcopal ordination, but without 
success. Had he done ‘so, it could scarcely 
have escaped comment from friend and foe, 
The complete absence of proof, taken along 
with the elevation of the Scottish presbyters 
to the episcopate in 1610 by English bishops, 
without re-ordination, and with the declara- 
tion of Archbishop Bancroft that when 
bishops could not be had the ordination by 
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presbyters must be esteemed lawful, seems to 
settle the question the other way. Further, 
if Saravia had been re-ordained, Morton, 
bishop of Durham, an intimate friend of 
Hooker, could not have written, as he did 
in 1620, that re-ordination under like cireum- 
stances ‘could not be done without very 
great offence to the reformed churches,’ and 
that ‘he did not choose to be the originator 
of such a scandal,’ 

Besides the treatises referred to above, 
Saravia published: 1.‘ De Honore Presuli- 
bus et Presbyteris debito ;’ an English ver- 
sion of this was published in 1629, 8vo. 
2. ‘De Sacrilegis et Sacrilegorum pcenis.’ 
3. ‘Respousio ad Convitia quedam Gretseri 
Jesuite, in quibus Hadriani Saravie nomine 
abutitur.’ 4, ‘WN, fratriet Amico.’ 5, ‘De 
Imperandi Authoritate et Christiana Obe- 
dientia libri quatuor.’ These are included 
in a folio edition of his writings published at 
London in 1611, entitled ‘ Diversi Tractatus 
Theologici.’ 

[Addit. MSS. 24488, ff. 222-4; Lansd. MS. 
988, ff. 191-2; Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; 
Burmann’s Sylloge Epistolarum ; Paquot’s His- 
toire Littéraire des Pays-Bas, ii. 583-4 ; Meursii 
Athen Batave ; Nouvelle Biographie Générale ; 
Strype’s Annals and Life of Whitgift ; Walton’s 
Life of Hooker; Gauden’s Life of Hooker, ed. 
1807, i. 80-9; Dunean’s Guernsey ; Notice by 
Denison prefixed to Treatiseon Eucharist ; Apo- 
stolical Succession, &c., by Cantab.; Wood's 
Athenz Oxon. ii. 327, ili. 629, Fasti, 1. 252-3 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Simms’s 
Bibl. Staffordiensis; Hasted’s Kent, iv. 612-13, 
and ed. Drake, i. 269; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser, xii. 224.] G. W.S. 


SARGANT, WILLIAM LUCAS (1809- 
1889), educational reformer and political eco- 
nomist, was born in 1809 at King’s Norton, 
Worcestershire. His father was engaged in 
trade in Edmund Street and Whittall Street, 
Birmingham, as a maker of military arms 
and other equipments for the ‘African trade.’ 
Sargant was educated at the Hazlewood 
school, Edgbaston, which was conducted for 
many years by Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.], 
and subsequently by his sons (Sir) Rowland 
Hill{q.v.]and Matthew Davenport Hill/q. v.] 
He afterwards entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but left within two years to en- 
gage in his father’s business. He took an 
active interest in local affairs in Birming- 
ham, becoming a J.P. in 1849, serving on 
the town council, and as a governor of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, where he 
‘greatly aided in the reconstitution of the 
foundation on a more liberal basis of or- 
ganisation and reconstruction.’ In all en- 
deavours to improve elementary education 
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he was especially prominent. In 1857 he 
associated himself with an educational prize 
scheme for aiding promising scholars at 
elementary schools, and in 1870 he helped 
to promote the National Association League, 
of which he became chairman. As a church- 
man he advocated religious teaching in ele- 
mentary schools, and found himself bitterly 
opposed by an energetic minority of the 
members of the league; but he held his 
own in a long and severe struggle. In 1879 
he retired from business, and he died at 
Birmingham on 2 Nov. 1889. 

Sargant studied intelligently all political 
and economical questions, and brought to 
their examination the practical experience 
drawn from business. In his published 
writings those who agreed and those who 
disagreed with his views alike recognised his 
sagacity and fairness. His chief publications 
were: 1. ‘The Science of Social Opulence,’ 
1856. 2. ‘ Economy of the Labouring Classes,’ 
1857. 3. ‘Social Innovators and their 
Schemes,’.1858. 4. ‘ Robert Owen and his 
Social Philosophy,’ 1860. 5. ‘Recent Politi- 
cal Economy,’ 1867. 6. ‘ Apology for Sinking 
Funds,’ 1868. 7. ‘Essays by a Birmingham 
Manufacturer,’ 4 vols. 1869-72. 8. ‘Taxa- 
tion Past, Present, and Future,’ 1874. 
9. ‘Inductive Political Economy,’ vol. i. 
1887. He made many contributions to the 
proceedings of the Statistical Society. 

[Birmingham Post and Gazette; Works in 
Brit. Mus. Libr.; personal knowledge.] S. T. 


SARGENT, JOHN (1780-1833), divine, 
was the eldest son of John Sargent, M.P. 
for Seaford in 1790. The latter, who died 
in 1881, published in 1784 ‘The Mine’ and 
other poems; he married at Woollavington, 
Sussex, on 21 Dec. 1778, Charlotte (d. 1841), 
only daughter and heiress of Richard Betts- 
worth of Petworth, Sussex. The son John, 
born on 8 Oct. 1780, was educated at Eton, 
where he was a king’s scholar, and in 1799 
in the sixth form (Stapyiron, Eton Lists, pp. 
7-29). In 1799 he proceeded to King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was elected to a 
fellowship and graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1807. At Cambridge he fell under the in- 
fluence of Charles Simeon [q. v.], and this 
friendship with Simeon shaped his career. 
He had been intended for the bar, but he 
was ordained deacon in 1805, and priest in 
1806. On the presentation of his father he 
was instituted on 11 Sept. 1805 to the family 
living of Graffham in Sussex, and from 5 June 
1813 he held with it a second family rectory, 
that of Woollavington. At Graffham he 
rebuilt the rectory-house, and on these 
benefices he resided for the rest. of his days, 
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becoming on his father’s death the squire of 
the district. He died at Woollavington on 
3 May 1833, and was buried there. 

Sargent married at Carlton Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, on 29 Nov. 1804, Mary, only 
daughter of Abel Smith, niece to Lord Car- 
rington, and a first cousin of William Wil- 
berforce. She died on6 July 1861, aged 82, 
having for many years presided over the 
house of her son-in-law, Bishop Wilberforce, 
and wasburiedat Woollavington. Their issue 
was two sons (who died early) and five 
daughters, of whom the second, Emily (d. 
1841), married, on 11 June 1828, Samuel 
Wilberforce [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
Oxford and Winchester; Mary married in 
1834 the Rev. Henry William Wilberforce 
and died in 1878; Caroline married, on 7 Nov. 
1833, Henry Edward Manning (later in life 
Cardinal Manning), and died on 24 July 1837; 
and Sophia Lucy married, 5 June 1834, 
George Dudley Ryder, second son of the 
bishop of Lichfield, and died in March 1850. 

Sargent was the author of a ‘Memoir of 
the Rev. Henry Martyn’ [anon.], 1819. It 
passed into a second edition in the same year, 
when the authorship was acknowledged ; it 
was often reprinted (BoasE and CovurtNny, 
Bibl. Cornub.i. 339). In 1833 he brought out 
‘The Life of the Rev. T. T. Thomason, late 
Chaplain to the Hon. E.I.C., dedicated to 
Simeon, by whom both these memoirs were 
prompted. Sargent’s account of the last days 
of Hayley is printed in Hayley’s ‘Memoirs’ 
(ii. 212-14), 

[Gent. Mag. 1838, i. 636-7; Burke’s Com- 
moners,iv. 723-4; Elwes and Robinson’s Castles 
of Western Sussex, p. 272; Dallaway’s Sussex, 
i. 208-9, vol. ii. pt. pp. i. 275-7; Journals of 
H. Martyn, introduction, pp. 1-24 (containing 
several of Sargent’s letters) ; Hayley’s Memoirs, 
i, 175-9; Life of Bishop Wilberforce, i. 6-177, 
ii. 52—4, tii. 17+19; Purcell’s Manning, i. 100-25; 
Mozley’s Reminiscences, i. 131, Carus’s Simeon, 
pp- Xxii-xxiii, 93, 696-9.] my ae 

SARGENT, JOHN GRANT. (1813- 
1883), leader of the ‘Fritchley Friends,’ son of 
Isaac and Hester Sargent, was born at Pad- 
dington in 1813. His parents, who were 
members of the Society of Friends, removed 
to Paris in 1822, leaving their sons to be 
educated in boarding-schools at Islington 
and Epping. In April 1830 Sargent was 
apprenticed to John D. Bassett, a draper, at 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. Having 
served his time, in October 1834 he joined 
his father, a coachbuilder and brickmaker, 
at Paris. In both these businesses he ‘en- 
gaged, having Auguste Charlot as his 
partner in brickfields. In 1835 he discarded 
the quaker costume and attended Wesleyan 
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services. Karly in 1838 a Friends’ meeting, 
promoted by his father, was begun at 24 
Faubourg du Roule, the residence of Ann 
Knight. Sargent regularly attended it ; he 
resumed the other usages of Friends early in 
1839, and held his ground, though not un- 
frequently he was the only worshipper in 
the meeting-room. He -would not sell bricks 
for fortifications. In 1842 he disposed of 
his businesses, intending to take to farming 
in England, He took part in 1848 and 1844 
in religious missions to the south of France. 
Having studied farming at Kimberley, Nor- 
folk, he married, and managed farms at 
Bregsell, Surrey (1846-51), and Hall, near 
Moate, co. Westmeath (1851-54). In 1854 
he took a wood-turning mill at Cockermouth, 
Cumberland, and made bobbins ; to this busi- 
ness he remained constant, removing to a 
similar mill at Fritchley, Derbyshire,in 1864, 

He first spoke in a Friends’ meeting~ at 
Clonmel on 23 Nov. 1851. His first publi- 
cation, in 1853, was directed against the 
growing influence of the views of Joseph 
John Gurney [q.v.] The visit to England 
in that year of an American Friend, John 
Wilbur (1774-1856), who had been dis- 
owned by the New England yearly meeting 
for his opposition to Gurney, led Sargent to 
identify himself with the advocates of the 
older type of quakerism. His frequent 
business journeys were made occasions of 
urging his views on Friends, both in this 
country and on the continent. In April 
1860, by circular letter from Cockermouth, 
he suggested the assembling of conferences. 
The first took place in London, 17 Oct. 1862, 
attended by seventeen persons; similar 
conferences were held, about three in a year, 
till 15 Oct. 1869. In 1868 Sargent and 
others visited America, to confer with the 
groups of primitive Friends, known as the 
“smaller bodies;’ they returned with the idea 
of separating themselves from the London 
yearly meeting. In January 1870 a ‘ general 
meeting’ was initiated at Fritchley, and has 
sinceregularly met twice a year. Its members 
are known as ‘ Fritchley Friends ;’ some call 
them Wilburites. Sargent was clerk of the 
meeting and its leading spirit. In 1882 he 
was specially ‘ liberated’ by the meeting for 
a second visit to America. On his return 
his health began to fail. He died at 
Fritehley on 27 Dec. 1883, and was buried 
on. 29 Dec. in the Friends’ graveyard at 
Furnace, Derbyshire. . He married (De- 
eember 1846) Catherine Doubell of Reigate, 
who survived him with several children. 
He published: 1. ‘ An Epistle of Love and 
Caution,’ &c., Athlone [1853], 12mo (dated 
2 June 1858), 2. ‘A Tender Pleading,’ &c., 
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[1872], broadsheet. 3. ‘Further Evidences 
. . . of the Great Defection,’ Gloucester 
[1873], 8vo. 

[Selections from the Diary and Correspon- 
dence of Sargent, 1885 ; Journal of John Wilbur, 
1859, pp. 547 sq. ; Hodgson’s Society of Friends 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1876, i. 379 sq.; 
Modern Review, October 1884 ; Correspondence 
of William Hodgson, 1886, pp. 316 sq.; Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, and Supple- 
ment, 1893.] A. @. 


SARGENT, JOHN NEPTUNE (1826- 
1893), lieutenant-general, was born on 
18 June 1826, at sea, on board the Kast India 
Company’s ship Atlas. He was by race an 
Irishman anda soldier. One of his ancestors 
had served under William III at the Boyne. 
His father, John James Sargent, was an 
officer of the 18th royal Irish, who, after more 
than thirty-one years’ service as subaltern 
and captain, obtained a brevet majority for 
his conduct at the capture of Canton in 1841, 
and died about three years afterwards from 
the effects of the climate of Hong Kong. His 
mother, Matilda, born Fitzgerald, died in 
1841. 

Sargent obtained a commission by pur- 
chase in the 95th foot on 19 Jan. 1844, joined 
his regiment in Ceylon, and went on with it 
to Hong Kong in March 1847, having become 
lieutenant on 11 Dec. 1846. His company 
was sent to Canton to protect the factories 
after the outbreak in which six Englishmen 
were killed in December 1847, and he after- 
wards acted as assistant engineer at Hong 
Kong. He returned to England with his 
regiment in 1850, and was adjutant of it 
from 11 Nov. 1851 till 18 Nov. 1858, when 
he was promoted captain. In 1854 the regi- 
ment was ordered to Turkey, and by great 
efforts he escaped being left behind as junior 
captain. While the troops were at Varna he 
went on leave to the Danube, and was under 
fire there with General W. F. Beatson. At 
the Alma, in command of the leading com- 

any of the right wing of his regiment, he 
ed the advance with ‘ determined bravery,’ 
as his immediate commanding officer re- 
ported. He was wounded in the leg, but 
refused to be struck off duty, which was at 
that time heavy, as eighteen officers of the 
regiment were killed or wounded at the 
Alma. 

He took part in the repulse of the Russian 
sortie on 26 Oct., for his regiment belonged 
to the second division; and he was in com- 
mand of its outlying picket on the night be- 
fore Inkerman. Kinglake has described how 
he noted and reported the sound of the 
Russian guns moving in the night towards 
the field, and prepared for the sortie which 


he anticipated. During the battle he was 
in command of the grenadier company, and 
he led the charge upon the head of the 
Russian’ column, mounting St. Clement’s 
gorge, made by the right wing of the 95th. 
This body was for some time isolated, and so 
hard pressed that Sargent himselfuseda rifle. 
A successful charge by the Zouaves enabled 
him and his men to rejoin the troops on the 
ridge. He found himself in command of what 
remained of the 95th, and brought the regi- 
ment out of action. 

He served throughout the siege, being the 
only captain of his regiment present with it 
from first to last, and he was wounded in the 
final attack on the Redan on 8 Sept. 1855. 
He was strongly recommended by his colonel 
as ‘a most zealous, meritorious, and brave 
officer,” and was mentioned in despatches. 
He was given a brevet majority on 2 Nov. 
1855, a meagre reward for his services. He 
received the Orimean medal with three 
clasps, the Turkish medal,the Medjidie (fifth 
class), and the Legion of Honour (5th class). 
He was appointed one of a committee of three 
officers to examine the equipment of other 
armies in the Crimea, and suggest improve- 
ments in the British equipment. 

He was on half pay from 29 Feb. 1856 to 
25 Aug. 1857, when he was given a majority 
in the buffs (second battalion). On 29 July 
1859 he became second heutenant-colonel in 
the first battalion, and served with it in the 
China war of 1860. He was appointed to 
command a provisional battalion for the 
garrison of Hong Kong, but was allowed 
to accompany his regiment when the expedi- 
tion went north to take Pekin. He had 
charge of the advanced guard in the attack 
of Sinho on 12 Aug., and was present at the 
affair of Tanghoo, and during the storming 
of the north Taku forts on the 20th he com- 
manded a mixed detachment which diverted 
the fire of batteries that would otherwise 
have taken the attacking troops in flank. 
When the army advanced on Pekin he was 
appointed British commandant at the Taku 
forts, and succeeded in establishing a market 
there which supplied the fleets. 

Sir Hope Grant reported him as‘ one of 
the most active and useful officers in the 
field,’ and Sir Robert Cornelis (afterwards 
Lord) Napier (q. v.], under whom he served 
more directly, reposed the fullest confidence 
in ‘his good judgment and determination.’ 
He was made a O.B. on 27 Jan. 1862, and 
received the China medal with clasp. 

On the voyage home the transport Athleta, 
with some companies of the buffs under his 
command, touched at the Cape, and the crew, 
tempted by higher wages or by the Australian 
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goldfields, tried to desert. Sargent advised 
the captain to put to sea at once, and when 
the crew refused to work the ship he placed 
a guard over them, and called for volunteers 
from his men, who weighed anchor and set 
sail. They continued to act as sailors for a 
week, and the crew were then allowed to 
resume work, having been kept during that 
time on bread and water. 

He commanded the second battalion of the 
buffs at Malta till July 1862, when he was 
given the command of the first battalion in 
Kingland. This he held till 6 Dec. 1864, 
when he sold out of the regiment to half pay. 
He had become colonel in thearmy on 29 July 
1864. For some years he commanded the Inns 
of Court volunteers, and Mr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Chitty bore witness to his success in this 
position (Times, 2 Jan. 1867). On 1 April 
1873 he was appointed to a brigade depdt at 
Milford Haven, and in the following year he 
was. transferred to Oxford. He remained 
there till he was promoted major-general on 
1 Oct. 1877. Much objection had been made 
to the placing of a military depdt at Oxford, 
but ‘he worked most cordially with the 
university and civic authorities... and 
materially assisted to disarm prejudice and 
popularise the army in this county’ (Jack- 
son, Ozford Journal, 23 Nov. 1878). On 
2 Jan. 1874 he had been given one of the 
rewards for distinguished service. 

After declining the offer of a brigade at 
Aldershot in 1880, he accepted the command 
of the troops in China and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and held it for three years from 
1 April 1882, his tenure of it heing shortened 
by. his promotion to lieutenant-general on 
7 Oct. 1884, The war between France and 
China made it a post of unusual responsibility. 
On his departure in March 1885 he received 
a cordial address from the civil community, 
in which due recognition is_made of his 
military skill and promptitude in defending 
British interests in Shanghai and Canton. 
He did much not only for the defence of the 
port of Hongkong, but also for the health of 
the troops, while maintaining strict order 
and discipline. 

This was his last command. He was 
placed on the retired list on 1 April 1890, 
and was made colonel of the first battalion 
Inniskilling Fusiliers on 17 Jan. 1891. He 
died at Mount Mascal, near Bexley, on 
20 Oct. 1893. A man of great strength and 
tenacity, of kindly, leonine aspect, impetuous 
yet shrewd, he was an enthusiastic soldier. 

He was twice married: first, on 10 March 
1852, to Miss R. S. Champion, who died on 
26 July 1858; and secondly, on 28 July 1863 
to Alice M., second daughter of Thomas 
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Tredwell of Lower Norwood, Surrey. He 
left several children. 


[Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, vols. ii. and 
v.; London Gazette, 4 Nov. 1860; record of 
services; Times obituary, 24 Oct. 1893 ; private 
information.] KE. M. L. 


SARIS, JOHN (d. 1646), merchant and 
sea-captain, appears to have gone out to the 
East Indies in 1604 with Sir Henry Middleton 
[q. v.] In October 1605, when Middleton 
sailed from Bantam for the homeward voy- 
age, Saris was left there as one of the factors 
for the East India Company; and there he 
remained till 1609, when he returned to Eng- 
land. On 18 April 1611 he went out. again 
as captain of the Clove and commander of 
the eighth voyage, the ships with him being 
the Hector and the Thomas. After touch- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope, and making 
a tedious voyage through the Mozambique 
Channel and down the East Coast of Africa, 
they arrived at Mocha on 16 March 1611-12. 
At Assab Saris was joined by Middleton, 
anxious to revenge the indignities which had 
been offered him in the previous year; but 
a quarrel between the two—principally, it 
would seem, on the question of precedence— 
prevented their obtaining adequate compen- 
sation, and in August they separated with 
an angry feeling towards each other. Saris 
went to Bantam, where he arrived on 24 Oct, 

He had instructions from the governor of 
the company to endeavour to open a trade 
with Japan, and was charged with presents 
and a letter from James I to the emperor. 
On 14 Jan. 1612-13 he sailed from Bantam 
in the Clove; and after visiting the Moluccas, 
where the influence of the Dutch rendered 
it impossible for him to procure a lading, 
he anchored on 11 June at Firando, where 
also the Dutch had a small factory. Here 
he was joined by William Adams [q. v.], 
who was sent from Saruga to act as inter- 
preter and conduct him to the emperor’s 
court. Journeying by way of Facata, the 
Straits of Xemina-seque (Simonoseki), Osaca, 
and thence to Fushimi (Miaco), they on 
6 Sept. reached Suruga, where the court 
was; ‘a city full as big as London,’ On 
the 7th the emperor bid Saris welcome of so 
weary journey, receiving his Majesty’s letter 
from the general by the hands of thesecretary’ 
(RUNDALL, p. 66). A few days later Saris 
journeyed to Quanto (Kyoto), distant some 
forty-five leagues, to see the emperor’s eldest 
son, and then, returning to the court, he re- 
ceived the emperor’s commission and privi- 
leges, authorising the agents of the company 
toreside and tradeinany partof Japan. With 
these he set out again for Firando ; and after 
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establishing a factory there under the charge 
of Richard Cocks, and concluding an agree- 
ment with Adams (24 Nov.) to act as a 
servant of the company, he returned to Ban- 
tam, which hereached inthe end of December. 
Towards the middle of February 1613-14 he 
sailed for England, and anchored at Ply- 
mouth on 27 Sept. 

The announcement of his arrival reached 
the court of directors accompanied by charges 
—apparently anonymous—of his having 
carried on ‘a great private trade.’ The 
matter was considered on 30 Sept. and sub- 
sequent days, the feeling being that it would 
be ‘unfitting and dishonourable’ to deal 
hardly with one who had made so adven- 
turous and successful a voyage. In the be- 
ginning of December the Clove came into the 
river, and the question seems to have been 
settled by Saris agreeing to sell his goods to 
the company. A few days later it was re- 
ported that Saris had brought home ‘certain 
lascivious books and pictures,’ and actually 
had them in the governor’s house, where he 
was staying, ‘to the great scandal of the 
company, and unbecoming their gravity to 
permit.’ The objectionable articles were 
burnt. 

In 1616 it was incorrectly reported that 
Saris was going out again to Japan; but he 
seems to have been from time to time con- 
sulted by the court. The last official men- 
tion of him is in 1627, after which he ap- 
pears to have lived at Fulham, where he 
died in 1646. It was said in 1616 that he 
had ‘married Mr. Mexse’s daughter in 
Whitechapel.’ If so, his wife predeceased 
him without issue. His will in Somerset 
House (Twisse, 146), dated 18 April 16438, 
and proved 2 Oct. 1646, makes no mention 
of wife or child, and leaves the-bulk of his 
property to the children of his brother George, 
who had died in 1631 (Will, St. John, 89, 
102). 

[Purchas his Pilgrimes, i. 334-84 ; Cal. State 
Papers, East Indies; Rundall’s Memorials of 
the Empire of Japan (Hakluyt Soc).; Diary of 
Richard Cocks (Hakluyt Soc). Saris’s original 
Journal in the Clove is at the India Office. ] 

J. K. L. 


SARJEAUNT, JOHN (1622-1707), con- 
troversialist. [See SmRGEANT. | 


SARMENTO, JACOB vse CASTRO, 
M.D. (1692-1762), physician, was born in 
Portugal in 1692, of Jewish parents. He 
graduated M.D. at Coimbra on 21 May 
1717. He came to England as rabbi of the 
Jews of Portugal resident in London, and, 
intending to practise medicine, was admitted 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
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25 June 1725. He was created M.D. at 
Aberdeen on 2 July 1739. His first publi- 
cation was a ‘Sermam Funebre,’ a funeral 
sermon in Portuguese on David Nieto [q. val 
It has numerous Hebrew quotations, an 
was printed ‘con licenza dos'Senhores do 
Mahamad.’ He was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 12 Feb. 1730. He con- 
tributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ 
accounts of astronomical observations made 
in Paraguay (1730 and 1749) and of ‘ dia- 
monds found in Brazil’ (1781). In 1758 he 
withdrew from the Jewish community. He 
died in London on 14 Sept. 1762. 

In 1756 he published in London a treatise 
‘Do uso e abuso das minhas agoas de Ingla- 
terra,’ in 1757 ‘Appendix ao que se acha 
escrito na Materia Medica,’ and in 1758 a 
large quarto ‘ Materia Medica’-—all in Portu- 
guese. His portrait, by Pine, engraved by 
Houston, forms the frontispiece of the last- 
mentioned volume, and represents him seated 
atatable, pen in hand, with a sheet of paper 
before him, on which he has just written the 
crossed B., which is the proper prefix of a 
prescription. 


[Works; Munk’s Coll. of Phys, ii. 92.] 
N. 


SARSFIELD, PATRICK, titular Hart 
or Lucan (d. 1693), of an old Anglo-Irish 
family, was born at Lucan, near Dublin, and 
educated ata French military college. He 
was the second son of Patrick Sarsfield, by 
Anne, daughter of Rory O’More (jl. 1620- 
1652) [q. v.] His elder brother William 
married Mary, daughter of Charles II by Lucy 
Walters, and by his death (13 April 1675) 
Patrick came to possess an estate of 2,0001. 
a year. On his arrival in England, Sars- 
field received a commission as captain in 
Colonel Dongan’s regiment of foot on 9 Feb. 
1678 (CHARLES DaLron, English Army Lists, 
i. 209). He was ever ready to resent any 
insult to his country, and challenged Lord 
Grey in September 1681 for some disparaging 
remarks about Irish witnesses in connection 
with Shaftesbury’s or College’s case. Sars- 
field was arrested, but escaped. In Decem- 
ber he was second to Lord Kinsale in a duel 
with Lord Newburgh. The seconds fought as 
well as the principals, and Sarsfield was badly 
wounded (TopHUNTER, p. 8). Sarsfield was 
made captain in Hamilton’s dragoons on 
20 June 1685, and lieutenant-colonel of 
Dover’s horse on 18 Oct. following. On 
22 May 1686 he was promoted colonel 
(Cuartes Darton, ii. 7, 13,58, 61, 75, 118). 
He assisted Tyrconnel in remodelling the 
Irish army. Sarsfield, says Avaux, ‘ served 
in France as ensign in Hamilton’s [Ber- 
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wick says Monmouth’s (cf. 7b. i. 207)] regi- 
ment, and has since been lieutenant of the 
king’s lifeguards in England, and is the only 
man who fought for him against the Prince 
of Orange.’ The last allusion is to Sedge- 
moor, where Sarsfield was unhorsed and se- 
verely shaken while charging at the head of 
__ his men (Macavtay,chap. v.), to the skirmish 
at. Wincanton in 1688 (2. chap. ix.), and to 
another affair near Axminster (CLARKE, ii. 
222). 

When James determined to bring Irish 
troops to England he sent Sarsfield to fetch 
them, and gave him the command. He fol- 
lowed James to France, and accompanied 
him to Ireland in March 1689, when he was 
made a privy councillor and colonel of horse. 
He sat for county Dublin in the parliament 
which met-on 7 May, with Simon Luttrell 
[q.v. ] forhis colleague. Avaux and Tyrconnel 
pressed the king to make him a brigadier, 
but James resisted for some time, on the 
ground that Sarsfield had no head. The ap- 
pointment was at last made, and Sarsfield was 
sent with a small force to protect Connaught, 
and to keep the Enniskilleners within bounds. 
In May and June he was at Manorhamilton 
with about two thousand men, mostly raised 
by himself and at his own expense, but he 
could only act onthe defensive (W1THEROW, 

p. 246, 248). After the battle of Newtown 
Butler and the relief of Londonderry on 
30 July, he withdrew to Athlone with two 
or three regiments of foot and a few horse 
and dragoons (CLARKE, ii. 872). Avaux now 

roposed to give Sarsfield command of the 
fash regiments sent to France, but the sug- 
gestion was not carried out. At the end 
of October Sarsfield was strong enough to 
take Sligo. The garrison marched out on 
honourable terms, and ‘at their coming over 
the bridge Colonel Sarsfield stood with a 
purse of guineas, and proffered to every one 
that would serve King James to give him 
horse and arms, with five guineas advance; 
but they all made answer that they would 
never fight for the papishes (as they called 
them), except one, who next day, after he 
had got horse and arms and gold, brought 
all off with him’ (Story, Impartial Hist. 
p. 34; Avavx, p. 607). By Sarsfield’s exer- 
tions Galway was made defensible, and all 
Connaught secured for the time. 

During Schomberg’s long inaction Sars- 
field had no opportunity for distinction. On 
10 April 1690 he was a commissioner for 
raising taxes in county Dublin (D’ALron, i. 
83). InJune 1690, after William’s landing, 
he was detached with a strong force to watch 
Cavan and Westmeath, lest a dash should 
be made at Athlone, and he did not rejoin 
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James before 4 July (Ranke, vi. 114). He 
was at the Boyne with his cavalry and the 
rank of major-general (D’Axton, i. 89), On 
30 June 1690, the day before the passage of 
the river, Story, the historian, who was near 
King William, saw Sarsfield riding along 
the right bank with Berwick, Tyrconnel, 
Parker, and ‘some say Lauzun’ (Impartial 
Hist. p. 74). During the battle next day 
Sarsfield was so ill posted that he could do 
nothing with his cavalry (CLARKS, ii. 397), 
He escorted James during his flight to Dub- 
lin, after the evacuation of which he defended 
the line of the Shannon from Athlone down- 
wards. : 

Both Lauzun and Tyrconnel were for aban- 
doning Limerick, but Sarsfield insisted on 
defending it, and in this he was supported 
by most of the Irish officers. Boisseleau 
was appointed governor; but it was chiefly 
owing to Sarsfield that the first siege failed, 
He was detached on the night of 10 Aug. 
with about eight hundred horse and dra- 
goons (BERWICK) to intercept the heavy siege 
guns and pontoons. Passing along the Clare 
side of the river, he forded it above Killaloe 
bridge, which was guarded, and reached the 
Silvermines Mountains in Tipperary, under 
cover of which he lurked during the follow- 
ing day. At night he surprised the siege 
train at one or other of two places called 
Ballyneety, between Limerick and Tipperary. 
He blew up the guns and stores, killed the 
escort, and regained Limerick, eluding the 
party under Sir John Lanier [q. v.] who had 
been sent by William to intercept him. ‘If 
I had failed in this,’ he said, ‘I should have 
been off to France.’ This exploit did not 
prevent Limerick from being besieged, but 
it delayed the operations till the weather 
broke, and thus in the end frustrated them. 
Burnet had heard (ii. 58) that Sarsfield’s 
original idea was to seize William, who rode 
about carelessly, and that the attack on the 
siege-train was an afterthought. Berwick 
says Sarsfield was so puffed up (enflé) by this 
success that he fancied himself the greatest 
general in the world, and Henry Luttrell 
(1655 P-1717) [q. v.], Sarsfield’s evil genius, 
was always at hand to flatter, in the hope 
of rising by his means. Acting under Lut- 
trell’s advice, Sarsfield went to Berwick, 
and told him that the Irish officers had re- 
solved to make him viceroy and to place 
Tyrconnel under arrest. Berwick said this 
was treason, that he would be their enemy 
if they persisted, and would warn James and 
Tyrconnel. In September, after Tyrconnel 
had left Ireland, Berwick and Sarsfield crossed 
the Shaunon and attacked Birr, but were 
driven back by General Douglas with s 
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superior force. Douglas failed, however, to 
destroy Banagher bridge, which was his chief 
object (Story, Continuation, p. 42; Macarie 
Exeidium, p. 386). 

The siege of Limerick being raised, Tyr- 
connel went to France, leaving Berwick in 
supreme military command, but controlled 
by a council of war. Sarsfield was the last 
member named, and it was thought that he 
would not have been named at all but for 
the fear that every soldier would revolt to 
him if he showed resentment at the slight 
(tb. p. 72). The party opposed to Tyrconnel 
dreaded his influence with James and with 
the French king, and wished to have their 
own views represented at Versailles. Simon 
Luttrell, Brigadier Dorington, and Sarsfield 
accordingly went to Berwick on the part of 
what he calls ‘l’assemblée générale de la 
nation,’ and asked him to send agents in 
Sheir confidence. He rebuked their presump- 
tion for holding meetings without his leave, 
but after a day’s hesitation granted their re- 
quest. As Avaux had foreseen, no one was 
willingly obeyed by the Irish but Sarsfield, 
who had good intelligence from all parts of 
Ireland. He was a bad administrator, anda 
contemporary writer very partial to him says 
he was so easy-going as to.grant every request 
and sign every paper without inquiry (2d. 

. 97). The confusion which reigned in the 
Frish quarters is well described by Macaulay 
(chap. xvii.) 

Berwick was only twenty, but he tried 
to keep the peace, and he made Sarsfield 
governor of Galway and of Connaught gene- 
rally. Tyrconnel returned to Ireland in 
January 1691, with Sarsfield’s patent as Karl 
of Lucan, and found it prudent to court his 
friendship ; but he became less attentive when 
St. Ruth arrived in May with a commission, 
putting him over Sarsfield’s head, but not 
making him independent of the viceroy. The 
Trish officers resented Sarsfield’s being passed 
over, and were half mutinous, but he did 
what he could to pacify them (CLARKS, ii. 
434). On 8 June Ginkel took the fort of 
Ballymore in Westmeath, which had been 
constructed by Sarsfield as an outpost to 
Athlone, and ten days later he came to the 
Shannon. Sarsfield played no part in the 
defence of Athlone, for he was disliked by 
both TyrconnelandSt. Ruth; while Maxwell, 
whom he had publicly denounced for his 
hostility to the Irish at the French court, 
was given an important post. Sarsfield had 
procured a general protest of the colonels 
against Tyrconnel’s interference in military 
matters. According to Oldmixon (Hist. of 
Wiliam III), even when Ginkel’s troops 
were entering the Shannon, St. Ruth ridi- 


culed the idea of the town being taken before 
his eyes; but Sarsfield told him that he did 
not know what English valour could do, and 
advised him to bring up supports at once. 
St. Ruth answered with a jest, and hot words 
followed. After the fall of Athlone on 30July, 
the Irish withdrew to Ballinasloe, where 
there wasa council of war. Sarsfield, who 
was followed by most of the Irish officers, 
was strongagainst a pitched battle in which 
Ginkel’s disciplined veterans would have so 
great an advantage. His idea was to throw 
his infantry into Limerick and Galway, and 
to defend those towns to the last. With the 
cavalry he proposed to cross the Shannon, 
and to harry Leinster and Munster in the 
Dutchman’s rear. One account says he did 
not despair of surprising Dublin (Macarie 
Excidium, p. 1380). But St. Ruth felt that 
only a startling victory in the field could 
retrieve his own damaged reputation. 

He accordingly gave battle at Aughrim on 
12 July. Sarsfield commanded the reserve. 
‘There had been great disputes,’ says the 
French military historian, ‘ between him and 
St. Ruth about the taking of Athlone, and 
the divisions of the generals had divided the 
troops, which contributed much to the loss 
of the battle’ (De Quincy, ii. 462). The 
night before the action a colonel came into 
Lord Trimleston’s tent, and said he would 
obey Lord Lucan independently of the king’s 
authority, and if he ordered it would kill 
any man in the army (CLaRKz, ii. 460). 
Trimleston told St. Ruth, but the matter 
was hushed up. Next day St. Ruth’s head 
was shot off just when it seemed probable 
that he might win; but Sarsfield, although 
second in command, was not informed of the 
fact. He had received no orders, and had 
not even been told his late general’s plan. 
All he could do was to protect the retreat 
with his small but unbroken force, and he 
took the road to Limerick. Galway, which 
Sarsfield had so carefully fortified, surren- 
dered on 24 July, and the Irish troops there 
also marched to Limerick. ‘There Sarsfield 
was the soul of the defence both before and 
after the viceroy’s death on 10 Aug., though 
D’Usson succeeded to the command. 

When it became evident that the further 
defence of Limerick could only cause need- 
less misery, Sarsfield sought an interview 
with Ruvigny, and a cessation of arms was 
agreed to on 24 Sept. ‘ During the treaty,’ 
says Burnet (ii. 81), ‘a saying of Sarsfield’s 
deserves to be remembered, for it was much 
talked of all Europe over. He asked some 
of the English officers if they had not come 
to a better opinion of the Irish by their be- 
haviour during this war; and whereas they 
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said it was much the same that it had always 
been, Sarsfield answered: “As low as we 
now are, change kings with us, and we will 
fight it over again with you.”’ Sarsfield 
signed the civil articles of Limerick as Earl 
of Lucan, and the title was allowed during 
the negotiations, though not by lawyers 
afterwards. It was mainly through his exer- 
tions that so large a proportion of the Irish 
troops, about twelve thousand, preferred the 
service of France to that of England, and he 
himself forfeited his estate by so doing. As 
became the captain of a lost ship, which he 
had done his best to save, he did not leave 
Trelana until he had seen the last detachment 
on board. He sailed from Cork on 22 Dec. 
with eleven or twelve vessels, and about 
2,600 persons, including some women and 
children. Some blame perhaps attaches to 
Sarsfield for not taking more of the women, 
as promised. Macaulay has described the 
dreadful scene at the embarkation (chap. 
xvii.) Ginkel provided as much shipping as 
Sarsfield required, and a certified copy of the 
release given by him is extant (Story, Con- 
tinuation, p. 292; Jacobite Narrative, p. 312). 
The squadron reached Brest in safety, and 
James gave his second troop of lifeguards to 
Sarsfield, the first being Berwick’s. 

To Sarsfield were entrusted the Irish troops, 
more than half of the whole force, intended 
for the invasion of England in May 1692. 
Marshal Bellefonds, whocommanded in chief, 
praised him as one who sought no personal 
aggrandisement (RANKE, v. 46). But the 
battle of La Hague (19 May) [see RussEx1, 
Epwarp, Hart or OrFrorD] put an end to 
the scheme of invasion. Sarsfield’s remain- 
ing services were to France, and he was made 
amaréchal de camp. He distinguished him- 
self at Steenkirk on 8 Aug., and Luxembourg 
mentioned him in despatches as a very able 
officer, whose deeds were worthy of his Irish 
reputation. His affectionate care for the 
wounded was no less remarkable than his 
valour. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Landen on 19 Aug, 1698, in the 
attack on the village of Neerwinden, and died 
at Huy two or three days later. Berwick 
describes him as ‘un homme d’une taille pro- 
digieuse, sans esprit, de trés-bon naturel, et 
trés brave.’ Avaux says he was ‘un gentil- 
homme distingué par son mérite, qui a plus 
de crédit dans ce royaume qu’aucun homme 
que je connaisse; il a de la valeur, mais 
surtout de l’honneur, et la probité a toute 
épreuve.’ He was idolised by all classes of 
Irishmen, and Macaulay has shown that his 
reputation in England was very high. Sars- 
field was a handsome man. A portrait, be- 
lieved to be original, was long preserved at 


St. Isidore’s, Rome, but was brought to Ire- 
land in 1870, and is now in the Franciscan 
convent, Dublin. It represents Sarsfield in 
full armour, with a flowing wig and lace 
cravat. Another portrait has been repro- 
duced by Sir J. T. Gilbert as a frontispiece 
to the ‘Jacobite Narrative.’ A portrait by 
Charles Le Brun, dated on the frame 1680, 
belonged in 1867 to Lord Talbot de Malahide 
(cf. Cat. Second Loan Exhib. No. 19). 

Sarsfield married Lady Honora De Burgh, 
daughter of the seventh carl of Clanricarde. 
By her he had one son, James, who inherited 
his title, and who was knight of the Golden 
Fleece and captain of the bodyguard to 
Philip V. He went to Ireland in 1715, in 
hope of a Jacobite rising, and died with- 
out issue at St. Omer in May 1719. There 
was also one daughter, who married Theo- 
dore de Neuhof, the phantom king of Corsica. 
Sarsfield’s widow married the Duke of Ber- 
wick in 1695, and died in 1698, having had 
one son by him, who became Duke of Leria 
in Spain. Sarsfield’s mother was living at 
St. Germains in 1694, 


[O’Kelly’s Macarie Excidium, ed. O’Calla- 
ghan ; Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland, 
ed. Gilbert; Story’s Impartial Hist. and’ Con- 
tinuation ; King’s State of the Protestants under 
James II ; Négociations de M. le Comte d’Avaux 
en Irlande; Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick; 
Mackay’s Memoirs; De Quincy’s Histoire Mili- 
taire du Régne de Louis le Grand; Burnet’s 
Hist. of his own Time; Clarke’s Life of 
James II; Berwick’s Rawdon Papers; O’Calla- 
ghan’s Hist. of the Irish Brigades; D’Alton’s 
King James’s Irish Army List ; Macaulay’s Hist. 
of England ; Witherow’s Derry and Enniskillen, 
3rd edit. ; information kindly given by the Rev. 
T. A. O'Reilly, O.S.F. A worthless book by 
D. P. Conyngham, entitled Sarsfield, or the last 
great Struggle for Ireland, appeared at Boston 
(Mass.) in 1871. A Life of Sarsfield by John 
Todhunter was published in London in 1895.] 

R. B-1. 


SARTORIS, Mrs. ADELAIDE (1814 ?- 
1879), vocalist and author. [See Kmmstez, | 


SARTORIUS, Sir GEORGE ROSE 
(1790-1885), admiral of the fleet, born in 
1790, eldest son of Colonel John Conrad 
Sartorius of the East India Company’s en- 
gineers, and of Annabella, daughter of 
George Rose, entered the navy on the books 
of the Mary yacht in June 1801. In October 
1804 he joined the Tonnant, under the com- 
mand of Captain Charles Tyler [q. v.], and in 
her was present at the batile of Trafalgar. He 
was then sent to the Bahama, one of the 
Spanish prizes, and in June 1806 to the 
Daphne frigate, in which he was present at the 
operations in the Rio de la Plata [see Pornam, 
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Sir Home Riees]. On 5 March 1808 he was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Success, 
which, after a season in protection of the 
Greenland fishery, went into the Mediter- 
ranean, where she took part in the reduction of 
Ischia and Procida and in the defence of Sicily 
against the invasion threatened by Murat. 
Sartorius, on different occasions, commanded 
the boats in bringing out trading vessels 
from under a heavy fire on shore. The Suc- 
cess was afterwards employed in the defence 
of Cadiz, and on 1 Feb. 1812 Sartorius was 
promoted to the rank of commander. In 
August he was appointed to the Snap, on 
the home station; in July 1813 was moved 
to the Avon, and was posted from her on 
6 June 1814. On 14 Dec. he was appointed 
to the Slaney of 20 guns, in the Bay of 
Biscay, which was in company with the 
Bellerophon when Bonaparte surrendered 
himself on board her. She was paid off in 
August 1815. 

In 1831 Sartorius was engaged by Dom 
Pedro to command the Portuguese regency 
fleet against Dom Miguel, and in that 
capacity obtained some marked successes 
over the usurper’s forces. The difficulties he 
had to contend with were, however, very 
great; he was met by factious opposition 
from the Portuguese leaders; the supplies 
which had been promised him were not 
forthcoming, and his men were consequently 
mutinous or deserted at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Sartorius spent much of his own 
money in keeping them together, and threa- 
tened to carry off the fleet as a pledge for 
repayment. Dom Pedro sent two English 
officers on board the flagship with authority, 
one to arrest Sartorius and bring him on 
shore, the other to take command of the 
squadron. Sartorius, being warned, made 
prisoners of both as soon as they appeared 
on board, a summary measure which went 
far to conciliate his men. Such a state of 
things, however, could not last ; and without 
regret, in June 1833, Sartorius handed over 
his disagreeable command to Captain Napier, 
who, warned by his predecessor's experience, 
refused to stir till the money payment was 
secured [see Napier, SiR Cuarues]. All 
that Sartorius gained was the grand cross of 
the Tower and Sword, together with the 
grand cross of St. Bento d’Avis and the 
empty title of Visconte de Piedade. His 
name had, meantime, been struck off the list 
of the English navy, but was restored in 
1836. 

On 21 Aug. 1841 he was knighted, and at 
the same time appointed to the Malabar, 
which he commanded in the Mediterranean 
for the next three years. In 1842 he received 
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the thanks of the president and Congress of 
the United States for his efforts to save the 
U.S. frigate Missouri, burnt in Gibraltar 
Bay. In July 1848 off Cadiz he received on 
board his ship the regent of Spain, Espartero, 
driven out of the country by the revolu- 
tionary party. The Malabar was paid off 
towards the end of 1844, and Sartorius had 
no further service afloat, though he continued 
through the remainder of his very long life 
to take great interest in naval matters. As 
early as 1855 he was said to have proposed to 
the admiralty to recur to the ancient idea of 
ramming an enemy’s ship; and though the 
same idea probably occurred to many about 
the same time, there is little doubt that he 
was one of the earliest to bring it forward 
as a practical suggestion. He became a rear- 
admiral on 9 May 1849, vice-admiral 31 Jan. 
1856, admiral 11 Feb. 1861; K.C.B. on 
28 March 1865 ; vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom in 1869; admiral of the fleet on 
3 July 1869, and G.C.B. on 23 April 1880. He 
died at his house, East Grove, Lymington, 
on 13 April 1885, preserving to the last his 
faculties, and to a remarkable extent his 
physical energy, joined to a comparatively 
youthful appearance. He married, in 1839, 
Sophia, a daughter of John Lamb, and left 
issue three sons, all in the army, of whom two, 
Major-general Reginald William Sartorius, 
and Major-general Euston Henry Sartorius, 
C.B., won the Victoria Cross; the other, 
Colonel George Conrad Sartorius, is a C.B. 
{O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr, Dict. ; Times, 14 April 
1885; Army and Navy Gazette 18, 25 April 
1885. ] JURET: 


SARTORIUS, JOHN (1700 ?-1780?), 
animal painter, born about 1700, was the 
first of four generations of artists who hada 
considerable vogue as painters of racehorses, 
hunters, and other sporting subjects. The 
family is believed to be descended from Jacob 
Christopher Sartorius (7. 1694-1737), an en- 
graver of Nuremberg. ‘The first picture of im- 
portance painted by Sartorius was for Mr. 
Panton [see Panton, THomas] about 1722, 
and represented a celebrated mare ‘ Molly,’ 
which had never been beaten on the turf 
except in the match which cost her her life. 
Among his other horse-portraits were those 
of the famous racehorse Looby (1735), for 
the Duke of Bolton ; of Old Traveller (1741), 
for Mr. William Osbaldeston; and Careless 
(1758), for the Duke of Kingston. He showed 
only one picture at the Society of Artists, 
but exhibited sixty-two works at the Free 
Society of Artists. In 1780 he showed at 
the Royal. Academy a portrait of a horse 
(No.75); his address was 108 Oxford Street. 
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Francis Sartorius (1734-1804), John’s 
son and pupil, was born in 1734. His first 
important work was a portrait of the race- 
horse Antinous (foaled 1758), for the Duke 
of Grafton. Other horse-portraits were 
Herod (foaled 1758), for the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; Snap, for Mr. Latham; Cardinal 
Ruff, for Mr. Shafto; and Bay Malton, for 
the Marquis of Rockingham. Several of 
these portraits were engraved by John June, 
and published between 1760 and 1770. Sar- 
torius was a prolific and favourite painter, 
and it is said that he produced more por- 
traits of Hclipse during the zenith of his 
fame than all other contemporary artists 
together (Baily’s Magazine, January 1897, 
p. 23). He was a contributor to the ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ and in vols. ii-vi. (1793- 
1795) are four excellent engravings from 
his works, including the famous racehorse 
Waxey, by Pot80s. To various London 
galleries he contributed thirty-eight works, 


including twelve to the Royal Academy. | 


He lived in Soho—lastly, at 17 Gerrard 
Street—and he died on 5 March 1804, in his 
seventieth year. He married five times, but 
his fifth wife predeceased him after twenty- 
five years of married life, in January 1804 
(Sporting Magazine, April 1804). 

Joun N. Sarrorivs (1755 P-1828 ?), only 
son of Francis, was the most famous of the 
family. He was patronised by the leading 
sportsmen of the day—the Prince of Wales, 
the Earl of Derby, Lord Foley, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and many others—and his pic- 
tures (some of them of large size) are to be 
found in many country houses. From 1781 
to 1824 his name appears in the catalogues 
“of the Royal Academy, and a list of the 
seventy-four pictures which he showed there 
is given by Sir Walter Gilbey in ‘Baily’s 
Magazine,’ February 1897. The ‘ Sporting 
Magazine’ from 1795 to 1827 contains many 
engraved plates from his works by J. Walker, 
J. Webb, and others (for list see Baily, 
February 1897). Some of his best known 
pictures are portraits of Escape, belonging 
to the Prince of Wales, Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s Grey Diomed, Mr. Robson’s trotting 
mare Phenomena, and the famous Eclipse, 
from a drawing by his father (see Sports- 
man’s Repository, by John Scott, 1845). ‘A 
Set of Four Hunting Pieces,’ after his pic- 
tures, was published in 1790 by J. Harris, 
‘the plates being engraved by Peltro and 
J. Neagle. John N. Sartorius died about 
1828, apparently in his eighty-third year. 
He left two sons, both artists. Of these the 
younger, Francis, was a marine painter. 

Joun F. Sartorius (1775 P-1831?), the 
elder son of John N., followed his father, 


with less success as to the number of his 
patrons, though his thorough knowledge of 
sport is exemplified in his sporting pictures. 
He first-exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1802, when he was residing at.17 King 
Street, Holborn. Afterwards he sent occa- 
sional contributions until 1827, the total 
number of pictures exhibited by him being 
sixteen. Several of his paintings were en- 
graved. in the ‘Sporting Magazine;’ but as 
his father’s works were appearing in the 
same periodical, and John Scott was en- 
graving for both, it is somewhat difficult to 
differentiate the son’s pictures from the 
father’s, particularly as many of the plates 
are signed ‘Sartorius’ only. One of the 
best-known of his pictures is ‘Coursing in 
Hatfield Park,’ exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1806, and depicting the famous 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who rode daily in 
the park up to her eighty-sixth year. 

It is not easy to identify the work of each 
member of the family. Many of their pic- 
tures are described in catalogues as by 
‘Sartorius senior’ and ‘Sartorius junior,’ 
without initials. Sir Walter Gilbey of 
Elsenham Hall, Essex, is the owner of many 
pictures by the various artists of the family. 

[Sir Walter Gilbey’s articles on the family of 
Sartorius in Baily’s Magazine, January and 
February 1897.] HK. C-2, 


SASS, HENRY (1788-1844), painter and 
teacher of painting, was born in London on 
24 April 1788. His father belonged to an 
old family of Kurland on the Baltic in 
Russia, and settled in England after his mar- 
riage, where he practised asan artist in Lon- 
don. Sass became a student in the Royal 
Academy, and later availed himself of the 
facilities. offered to young students by the 
directors of the British Institution for copy- 
ing the works of old masters. Sass first ap- 
pears as an exhibitor in 1807, and in 1808 
exhibited at the Royal Academy a somewhat 
grandiose work, ‘The Descent of Ulysses 
into Hell,’ of which he executed an etching 
himself. In later years Sass chiefly exhibited 
portraits. In 1815-17 he travelled in Italy, 
and on his return published a narrative of 
his journey, entitled ‘A Journey to Rome 
and Naples’ (London, 1818, 8vo). Finding 
his profession as an artist unprofitable, Sass 
turned his mind to forming a school of 
drawing for young artists, prior to their 
entering the schools of the Royal Academy. 
This was the first school of the kind esta- 
blished in England, though it quickly found 
imitators. Sass established it in a house at 
the corner of Charlotte Street and Streatham 
Street, Bloomsbury, where it met with great 
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success and became well known. Some of 
the best artists, such as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A., from time to time placed 
the models; and among Sass’s youthful 
pupils were Sir John Millais, P.R.A., C. W. 
Cope, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., W. E. Frost, 
R.A., and other well-known artists of dis- 
tinction in later life. A humorous carica- 
ture of such a drawing-school is given by 
Thackeray in the ‘Newcomes ;’ but though 
some of the details may be taken from Sass’s 
school, it is not intended to be descriptive of 
this school or of Sass himself. Sass was a 
popular man of society, possessed of private 
means, an accomplished musician, and a con- 
stant entertainer of artistic and cultivated 
people. Among his more intimate friends, 
as artists, were Sir Edwin Landseer, William 
Etty, and J. M. W. Turner, the latter being 
a constant visitor and favourite in Sass’s 
family. In 1842 Sass relinquished the direc- 
tion of the school to Francis Stephen Cary 
[q. v.], his health having become impaired 
through an accident. He diedin 1844. Sass 
married, in 1815, Mary Robinson, a connec- 
tion of the earls of Ripon, a lady with some 
fortune, by whom he had nine ‘children; 
their eldest surviving son, Henry William 
Sass, practised as an architect, and the 
youngest, Edwin Htty Sass, who survives, 
entered the medical profession. A portrait 
of Sass, by himself, is in the latter’s posses- 
sion. 

RicwaRpD Sass or Sasse (1774-1849), 
landscape-painter, elder half-brother of the 
above, born in 1774, practised as a landscape- 
painter, and was an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy from 1791 to 18138. He was ap- 
pointed teacher in drawing to the Princess 
Charlotte, and later landscape-painter to the 
prince regent. In 1825 he removed to 
Paris, where he spent the remainder of his 
life, altering his surname to ‘Sasse.’ He 
died there on 7 Sept. 1849. Sasse had some 
repute as a landscape-painter, especially in 
watercolours. Specimens of his work are 
in the South Kensington Museum and the 
British Museum. In 1810 he published a 
series of etchings from picturesque scenery 
in Ireland, Scotland, and elsewhere. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1845, p. 
210; information kindly supplied by F. J. Sass, 
esq.] L. C, 


SASSOON, Sir ALBERT ABDULLAH 
DAVID (1818-1896), philanthropist and 
merchant, born at Bagdad on 25 July 
1818, was the eldest son of David Sassoon 
by his first wife, Hannah, daughter of Ab- 
dullah Joseph of Bagdad. The family claims 
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to have been settled between the twelfthand 
the fifteenth centuries in Toledo, where 1t 
bore the name of Ibn Shoshan. For a long 
period members of it) held the position of 
chief of the Jewish community of Toledo, 
and gained reputation as men of wealth and 
learning. In the fifteenth century persecu- 
tion in Spain drove the family of Ibn Sho- 
shan towards the East, and the chief branch 
settled in Bagdad, then under Turkish rule, 
early in the sixteenth century. Sir Albert’s 
grandfather became known as chief of the 
Jews of Mesopotamia, and on him was con- 
ferred the ancient title of nasi, or prince of 
the captivity, which gave him large powers, 
recognised by the Turkish government, over 
the Jewish communities of Turkey in Asia. 
He was also appointed state-treasurer to the 
governor of the pashalic. Sir Albert’s father, 
David Sassoon, born at Bagdad in 1792, 
acquired a leading position as a merchant 
there. But the Turkish government proved 
itself unable or unwilling to check outbreaks 
of persecution, and David Sassoon deemed 
it prudent to remove to Bushire in Persia, 
where an English agency had been esta- 
blished. In 1832 he left Persia to settle in 
Bombay, where he founded a banking and 
mercantile firm, and became one of the 
wealthiest of Indian merchant princes. His 
firm notably developed the trade between 
Mesopotamia and Persia and western India. 
Its operations gradually extended to China 
and Japan. With a view to increasing the 
business in England, he sent thither in 1858 
his third son Sassoon David Sassoon (1832- 
1867). London soon became the centre 
of the firm’s operations, and branches were 
established at Liverpool and Manchester. 
David Sassoon was a munificent supporter 
of public institutions, and bestowed large 
gifts on the Jewish communities of India. 
In Bombay he founded the David Sassoon 
Benevolent Institution (a school for Jewish 
children) and an industrial school and re- 
formatory, and at Poonah he built a large 
general hospital. He died of fever at Poonah 
on 5 Nov. 1864. A statue of him by Thomas 
Woolner, R.A. [q.v.], was erected in the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Bombay, in 1870. After 
the death of his first wife im 1826, he mar- 
ried, in 1828, Farhah (d. 1886), the daugh- 
ter of Furra] Hyeem of Bagdad, and by her 
he had five sons and two daughters (Gent. 
Mag. 1865, i. 115, 252, 1867, ii. 250; Tllws- 
trated London News, 17 July 1869; Burxn’s 
Landed Gentry, 8th ed.) 

The eldest son, Albert, was educated in 
India, and in early life spent some time in 
developing the trading connection of his 
father’s firm with China. He inherited his 
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father’s commercial ability and reputation 
for personal integrity, as well as his philan- 
thropic temper, and he joined his father in 
contributing asum of money exceeding twelve 
thousand pounds to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
On the death of his father he became head 
of the firm at Bombay. Factories for the 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods were 
opened there, and gave employment to large 
numbers of natives. Sassoon maintained 
and extended his firm’s relations with Persia, 
and, in recognition of his services to Persian 
trade, the shah of Persia made him a member 
of the order of the Lion and Sun in 1871. 
At Bagdad he erected a building for the 
school of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 
In Bombay he gave conspicuous proof of his 
loyalty to the English government and public 
spirit, conferring on the city a vast series of 
benefactions. In 1872 he gave a lakh of 
rupees (10,0002.) towards the rebuilding of 
the Elphinstone High School. He atfter- 
wards added an additional half lakh as a 
thank-offering for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales. The building, which finally cost 
60,0007., was completed in 1881. Sassoon 
also gave an organ to the town-hall in com- 
memoration of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit, and he commemorated the visit (in 
1876) of the Prince of Wales, who was en- 
tertained by his wife, by erecting at Bombay 
an equestrian statue of him by J. E. Boehm, 
R.A., while he placed a statue of the prince 
consort in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
But his main benefaction to Bombay was the 
construction of the Sassoon dock at Colaba, 
the first wet dock on the western coast of 
India. This great work, which covered an 
area of 195,000 square feet, was commenced 
_ in 1872 and completed in 1875. 

The English government early recognised 
Sassoon’s public services. In 1867 he was 
appointed companion of the Star of India, 
and a year later he became a member of the 
Bombay legislative council, On retiring 
from this position in 1872. he was made a 
knight of the Bath. Next year he paid a 
visit to England, and in November 1873 he 
received the freedom of the city of London 
on account of his ‘munificent and philan- 
thropic exertions in the cause of charity and 
education, especially in our Indian empire.’ 

Soon afterwards he settled definitely in 
England. He acquired a mansion in London 
at Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, and another 
residence at Brighton, and filled a leading 

osition in fashionablesociety. The Prince of 
ales was his frequent guest, and he enter- 
tained the shah of Persia on his visit to Eng- 
landin 1889. At the same time he identified 
himself with the Jewish community in Great 
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Britain, was liberal in his donations to 
Jewish charities, and acted as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Anglo-Jewish Association. He 
was created a baronet. on 22 March 1890; 
and died at his house, 1 Eastern Terrace, 
Brighton, on 24 Oct. 1896. He was buried 
In @ private mausoleum, elaborately de- 
signed, which he had set up on land adjoin- 
ing his Brighton residence. A caricature 
portrait in ‘ Vanity Fair’ (16 Aug. 1879) 
entitled him ‘ The Indian Rothschild.’ 

By his -wife Hannah (d. 1895), daughter 
of Meyer Moses of Bombay, whom he 
married in 1838, he had one surviving son, 
Edward Albert, born in 1856, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy. 

(Times, 26 Oct. 1896 ; Times of India, 31 Oct. 
1896; Men and Women of the Time, 14th ed. 
p. 753 ;, Temple’s Men and Events of my Time 
in India, 1882, pp. 260, 274; Jewish Chronicle, 
30 Oct. 1896; Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. | 

E.I.C, 

SATCHWELL, BENJAMIN (1732- 
1809), founder of the Leamington Spa 
Charity, born in 1732, was a self-taught 
shoemaker, working at the then obscure’ vil- 
lage of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
where he lived all his life. He was a some- 
what eccentric but energetic man, who used 
to settle all the village disputes. On14Jan. 
1784 he discovered a saline spring—the 
second found at Leamington—on a piece of 
land belonging to hisfriend William Abbotts, 
who, with Satchwell, was chiefly instru- 
mental in promoting the prosperity of the 
modern town of Leamington. Baths were 
opened by Abbotts in connection with the 
spring in 1786, and invalids began to resort 
to the place. In 1788Satchwell established 
the first regular post office at Leamington. 
From time to time he described the Spa and 
its cures in the ‘Coventry Mercury’ and 
other provincial papers, and in his character 
of ‘ the village rhymer’ kept poetical annals 
of the Spa, and saluted distinguished visitors 
with addresses. About 1794, when the 
builders and speculators came to Leaming- 
ton, Satchwell took an active part in de- 
veloping the place, being assisted with money 
by Mr. Walhouse, a clergyman of inde- 

endent means. A row of houses built by 
Ea tchwell near the post office was called 
‘Satchwell Place.’ 

In 1806 he instituted the Leamington Spa 
Charity, and became its treasurer and secre- 
tary. This charity provided for the accom- 
modation of invalids of scanty means while 
sojourning at the Spa. No one was assisted, 
or allowed to stay more than a month, with- 
out a medical certificate. Satchwell died in 
1809, in the seventy-seventh year — 
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age, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Leamington where a tomb was erected by 
his daughter, Miss Satchwell, postmistress 
of Léamington, and afterwards the wife of 
Mr. Hopton, the postmaster. Satchwell’s 
son Thomas was appointed collector to the 
Spa charity on 8 April 1811. 

Samuel Pratt’s ‘ Brief Account of the Pro- 
gress and Patronage of the Leamington Spa 
Charity,’ published at Birmingham in 1812, 
contains views of Satchwell’s cottage and 
tomb, and also a portrait etched from a 
sketch by O. Neil, showing Satchwell—a 
heavy-looking man with a massive head— 
seated at a table reading ‘Dugdale’ and 
filling a long clay pipe. 

[Pratt’s Brief Account, &c.; William Smith’s 
County of Warwick, pp. 128f.; Moncrieff’s New 
Guide to the Spa of Leamington; Gent, Mag. 
1812, ii. 358.] Ww. W. 


SAUL, ARTHUR (d. 1585), canon of 
Gloucester, of Gloucestershire origin, was ad- 
mitted a demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1544-5. He graduated B.A. in 1546, and 
M.A. 1548-9. He was fellow of Magdalen 
probably from 1546 to 1553 (Bioxam, Re- 
gisters of Magdalen, iv. 99). In October of 
the latter year he was expelled at Bishop 
Gardiner’s visitation (StRyPE, Eecl. Mem. 
1. i. 82). Under Mary he was an exile, 
and in 1554 was at Strasburg with Alex- 
ander Nowell [q. v.] and others (7. p. 232; 
Cranmer, p. 450). Under Elizabeth Saul 
was installed canon of Salisbury in 1559, of 
Bristol in 1559, and of Gloucester in 1565 
(8 June), and was successively rector of 
Porlock, Somerset (1562), Ubly, Somerset 
(1565), Deynton, Gloucestershire (1566), and 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire (1575). He sub- 
scribed the canons of 1562 as a member of 
convocation, but displayed a strong puritan 
leaning (STRYPE, Annals, 1. i. 489-512). In 
1565 he was appointed by Bentham, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, to visit that diocese, 
and by Grindal in 1576 to visit the diocese 
of Gloucester (2. ii. 188; Grindal, p. 315). 
Saul died in 1585. 

ArtHuR SavuL (jl. 1614), doubtless the 
canon’s son, was described as a gentleman 
in April 1571, when he addressed to the 
Houses of Parliament a ‘Treatise showing 
the Advantage of the use of the Arquebus 
over the Bow in Warfare’ (State Papers, 
Dom., Eliz. xx. 25). In April 1617 he was 
a prisoner in Newgate, and made a deposi- 
tion concerning his employment by Secre- 
tary Winwood and the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to report what English were at 
Douay (2b. Jac. I, xci. 20). He was author 
of ‘The famous Game of Chesse play truely 


discovered and all doubts resolved, so that 
by reading this small book thou shall profit 
more than by the playing a thousand mates,’ 
London, 1614, Syo; augmented editions in 
1620, 1640, and 1672; dedicated to Lucy 
Russell, countess of Bedford [q. v.] 


[Authorities as in text; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714, s.v. ‘Sawle;’ Clark’s Oxford 
Reg.; Le Neve’s Fasti; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. i. 
128; Fuller’s Church Hist. iv. 153, 200.] 

Ww. A.S. 


SAULL, WILLIAM DEVONSHIRE 
(1784-1855), geologist, was born in 1784, 
and was in business at 15 Aldersgate Street, 
London, which also was his residence. 
He accumulated there a large geological 
collection, together with some antiquities, 
most of the latter having been found in the 
metropolis (cf, Timss, Curiositzes of London, 
p. 600, 2nd edit.) He was elected F.G.S. 
in 1831, and F.S.A. in 1841; he was also 
F.R.A.S., and a member of other societies, 
including the Société Géologique de France. 
He read papers to the Geological Society in 
1849, and to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1841, 1842, and 1844; but they were not 
printed, for he was more enthusiastic than 
learned. His essays (a) on the coincidence 
of, and (6) on the connection between, 
‘ Astronomical and Geological Phenomena’ 
(published in 1836 and 1853 respectively) 
indicate the peculiarity of his opinions. He 
also republished—adding a preface—‘ An 
Essay on the Astronomical and Physical 
Causes of Geological Changes,’ by Sir Richard 
Phillips [q. v.], attacking Newton’s theories 
of gravitation. It was answered by Samp- 
son Arnold Mackey in a ‘ Lecture on Astro- 
nomy,’ 1832. He died on 26 April 1855. 

[Obituary notice in Gent. Mag. 1855, ii. 
102.] . G. B. 

SAULT, RICHARD (d. 1702), mathe- 
matician and editor, kept in 1694 ‘a 
mathematick school’ in Adam’s Court, 
Broad Street, near the Royal Exchange, 
London. Dunton the publisher, learning of 
him and his skill in mathematics, supplied 
him with much literary work. When the 
notion of establishing the ‘Athenian Ga- 
zette, resolving weekly all the most nice and 
curious Questions propos’d by the Ingenious,’ 
occurred to Dunton, he sought Sault’s aid as 
joint editor and contributor. The first num- 
ber came out on 17 March 1690-1, and the 
second on 24 March. Before the third num- 
ber Dunton and Sault had joined to them 
Dunton’s brother-in-law, Samuel Wesley, 
rector of South Ormsby in Lincolnshire, 
afterwards of Epworth, the father of John 
and Charles Wesley. In the Rawlinson 
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manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (Nos 
72, 65) are ‘ Articles of agreement between 
Sam. Wesley, clerk, Richard Sault, gent., 
and John Dunton, for the writing the Athe- 
nian Gazette, or Mercury, dated April 10, 
1691. Originally executed by the three 
persons,’ Sault was reputed to be ‘a gentle- 
man of courage, and a little inclined to pas- 
sion,’ and on one occasion was ‘ about to 
draw on Tom Brown,’ one of the editors of 
a rival publication, the ‘ Lacedemonian Mer- 
eury,’ ‘upon which Mr, Brown cried “ Pec- 
cavi.”’ Dunton published in 1693 ‘The 
Second Spira, being a fearful example of an 
Atheist who had apostatized from the Chris- 
tian religion, and died in despair at West- 
minster, Dec. 8, 1692. By J. S.’ Dunton 
obtained the manuscript from Sault, who 
professed to know the author. The original 
Spira was an Italian advocate and reputed 
atheist, whose tragic death had been por- 
trayed in a popular biography first issued in 
1548, and repeatedly reprinted in Italian and 
French. The preface to Dunton’s volume was 
signed by Sault’s initials, and the genuineness 
of the information supplied was attested by 
many witnesses. With it is bound up ‘A 
Conference betwixt a modern Atheist and 
his friend. By the methodizer of the Second 
Spira,’ London, John Dunton, 1693. Thirty 
thousand copies of the ‘Second Spira’ sold in 
six weeks. It is one of the seven books 
which Dunton repented printing (Life, 
p. 158), for he came to the conclusion that 
Sault was only depicting his own mental 
and moral experiences, and, as proof that Sault 
‘had really been guilty of those unlawful 
freedoms which, in the married state, might 
very well sink him into melancholy and 
trouble of mind,’ he printed in his memoirs 
a letter from Sault’s wife, in which she 
accused. her husband of a loose life. In 
1694 Sault wrote ‘A Treatise of Algebra’ 
as an appendix to Leybourne’s ‘Pleasure 
with Profit.’ Sault’s algebra occupies fifty- 
two pages; it included Raphson’s ‘Con- 
verging Series for all manner of adfected 
equations,’ which Sault highly valued. In 
the same year Sault published a translation 
of Malebranche’s ‘ Search after Truth,’ with 
a preface signed by himself. In Febru- 
ary 1694-5 (CoopER) the programme of a 

rojected scheme of a new royal academy 
stated that the mathematics would be taught 
in Latin, French, or English by Sault and 
Abraham De Moivre [q. v.| (HougHton’s Col- 
lections for Husbandry and Trade, 22 Feb. 
1694-5, No. 134). In the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1698 (xx. 425) is a note 
by Sault on ‘Curve Celerrimi Descensus 
investigatio analytica excerpta ex literis 
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R. Sault, Math. D°.,’ which shows that Sault 
was acquainted with Newton’s geometrical 
theory of vanishing quantities, and with the 
notation of fluxions. In 1699 Sault published 
a translation into English from the third 
Latin edition of ‘ Breviarium Chronolo- 
gicum,’ by Gyles Strauchius, D.D., public 
professor in the university of Wittenberg. 
The preface is signed R. S. (cf. CoopEr, p 
45). About 1700 ‘Mr. Sault, the Metho- 
dizer, removed to Cambridge, where his in- 
genuity and his exquisite skill in algebra got 
him a very considerable reputation.’ He 
died there in May 1702 in great poverty, 
being ‘supported in his last sickness by the 
friendly contributions of the scholars,.which 
were collected without his knowledge or 
desire.’ He was buried in the church of St. 
Andrew the Great on 17 May 1702. On the 
title-page of the third edition of his transla- 
tion of Strauchius, Sault isdesignated F.R.S., 
but his name is not in the list of fellows in 
Thomson’s ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 
[Dunton’s Life and Errors, 1818, which has 
much about Sault; Cooper’s paper in the Com- 
munications made to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, No. xv. 1865, pp. 37, seq.] H. IF. B. 


SAUMAREZ, JAMES, Lorp pz Sav- 
MAREZ (1757-1836), admiral, third son of 
Matthew Saumarez (1718-1778) of Guernsey, 
by his second wife, Carteret, daughter of 
James le Marchant,was born at St. Peter Port 
on 11 March 1757... His father, a younger 
brother of Philip Saumarez [q. v.], was the 
son of Matthew, a colonel of the Guernsey 
militia, whose remote ancestor received from 
Henry II the fief of Jerbourg in the island. 
In September 1767 his name was placed, by 
Captain Lucius O’Bryen, on the books of the 
Solebay, where it remained for two years and 
nine months, during which the boy was at 
school. In August 1770 he joined the Mont- 
real frigate, with Captain James Alms (q. v.], 
and in her went to the Mediterranean, where, 
in November, he was moved into the Winchel- 
sea with Captain Samuel Granston Goodall 
[q. v.], and in February 1772 to the Levant, 
with Captain Samuel Thompson, returning 
in her to England in April 1775. After 
passing his examination, in October he joined 
the Bristol of 50 guns, going out to North 
America with the broad pennant of Sir 
Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.], and in her 
took part in the disastrous attack on Fort 
Sullivan on 28 June 1776. Parker rewarded 
his conduct on this day with an acting- 
order as lieutenant of the Bristol, dated 
11 July, but not confirmed till September, 
when he was moved, with Parker, to the 
Chatham. In February 1778 he was ordered 
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to command the Spitfire schooner, in which, 
during the following months, he was actively 
employed along the coast, till she was 
ordered to be burnt at Rhode Island, on 
4 Aug., to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Saumarez returned to Eng- 
land in the Leviathan, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed to the Victory, the flagship 
in the Channel, and continued in her for the 
next two years. In June 1781 he followed 
Sir Hyde Parker (1714-1782) [q. v.] to the 
Fortitude, of which he was second lieutenant 
in the action on the Dogger Bank on 5 Aug. 
1781. 

On 23 Aug. he was promoted to command 
the Tisiphone fireship, and was'shortly after- 
wards ordered to join the Channel fleet, from 
which, in the end of November, he was de- 
tached with the squadron under Rear-admiral 
Richard Kempenfelt [q. v.], and was with 
him on 12 Dec. when he cut off the French 
convoy from under the 9 Hae of a very 
superior fleet under Guichen. He was 
forthwith sent on to the West Indies to give 
Sir Samuel Hood (afterwards Lord Hood) 
fq. v.] warning of Guichen’s sailing. He 
joined Hood at St. Kitt’s in the early days 
of February 1782, and on the 7th was posted 
by him to the Russell of 74 guns, whose 
captain was obliged to invalid. In the 
action of 12 April the Russell had a very 
distinguished share, and in the evening was 
for some time warmly engaged with the 
Ville de Paris, the French flagship. The 
Russell was shortly afterwards sent to Eng- 
land with the trade, and Saumarez was 
placed on half pay. During the following 
years he resided in Guernsey and afterwards 
at Exeter; and though appointed in 1787 to 
the Ambuscade, and again in 1790 to the 
Raisonnable, it was on each occasion only 
for a few weeks, when, the alarm having sub- 
sided, the ships were put out of commission. 

When the war broke out in the beginning 
of 1793 Saumarez was appointed to the 
Crescent frigate of 86 guns, which he was 
able to man with a very large proportion of 
Guernsey men, and others from the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter. After cruising to the 
westward during the summer, he refitted 
the Crescent at Portsmouth, from which he 
sailed on 19 Oct. with despatches for the 
Channel Islands, when information reached 
him of a frigate at Cherbourg which came 
out each night, and having picked up one or 
two merchant vessels went back in the 
morning ; he stood over to Cape Barfleur, 
and found her, as reported, on the morning 
of the 20th, trying to get back into Cher- 
bourg against a southerly wind. She was 
the Réunion of 36 guns and 320 men; but 
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they were neither seamen nor gunners, and 
though they resisted the Orescent’s attack 
for more than two hours, the result was not 
a minute in doubt. When she had lost 120 
men killed and wounded, while the Crescent 
had not one man hurt, she surrendered and 
was taken to Spithead. Such a success at 
the beginning of the war was thought a 
happy omen. Saumarez was invited by the 
first lord of the admiralty to come up to 
town, was presented to the king and was 
knighted, and was presented by the mer- 
chants of London with a handsome piece of 
plate. 

During the following year the Crescent, 
alone or in company with the Druid, of 
similar force, cruised in the Channel under 
orders from Rear-Admiral John Macbride 
[q. v.], and on 8 June, having also the 
Eurydice of 20 guns in company, fell in with 
a squadron of five of the enemy’s ships, two 
of which were frigates of equal force with the 
Crescent and Druid, and two others were cut 
down 74-gun ships, then carrying each 54 
heavy guns. The fifth vessel was small; 
but the disproportion of force, the impos- 
sibility of engaging these reduced line-of- 
battle ships with frigates, compelled Sau- 
marez to retreat towards Guernsey, then 
some thirty miles distant. The Eurydice, 
sailing very badly, was ordered to make the 
best of her way, while the othertwofollowed 
under easy sail. The Druid was afterwards 
ordered to go on under all sail, while Sau- 
marez in the Crescent drew off the pursuit 
by standing in shore, where it appeared as 
though his capture was certain. From this 
he escaped by his own local knowledge and 
the skill of a Guernsey pilot, who took the 
ship through among the rocks in a way not 
before known. While passing through the 
narrowest part of the Channel, Saumarez 
asked the pilot if he was sure of the marks. 
‘Quite sure,’ answered the man; ‘there is 
your house, and there is mine.’ Seen from 
the shore, Saumarez’s daring conduct and 
escape excited admiration and enthusiasm, 
and the governor, calling attention to it in 
a general order, gave out the parole of the 
day Saumarez, with the countersign Cres- 
cent. 

The Crescent was afterwards attached to 
the Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and in 
March 1795 Saumarez was appointed to the 
74-gun ship Orion, which was one of the 
foremost ships under Lord Bridport in the 
running fight off L’Orient on 23 June. For 
the next eighteen months he was employed in 
the blockade of Brest or Rochefort, and in Ja- 
nuary 1797 was detached under Rear-admiral 
(afterwards Sir) William Parker (1743-1802) 
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iy: v.] to reinforce Sir John Jervis [q. v.] 

e beam Jervis a few days before the battle 
of St. Vincent, in which the Orion had a 
brilliant share. Continuing with Jervis (now 
Karl of St. Vincent) off Cadiz, in May 1798 
Saumarez was detached into the Mediter- 
ranean with Sir Horatio Nelson (afterwards 
Lord Nelson) [q. v.], and was the senior 
captain in the battle of the Nile, where the 
Orion had thirteen killed and twenty-nine 
wounded. Saumarez himself was severely 
bruised on the side by a splinter. 

When the prizes were refitted after the 
battle, Saumarez, with them and the greater 
part of the fleet, was ordered back to Gibraltar. 
Being becalmed off Malta, he was visited by 
a deputation of the Maltese, who represented 
to him that the French garrison were in 
great distress and would almost certainly 
surrender if summoned. A summons was 
accordingly sent in, but was scornfully re- 
jected, and Saumarez, contenting himself 
with supplying the Maltese with arms and 
ammunition, went on to Gibraltar. Thence 
he was ordered to Plymouth, where the 
Orion, being in need of a thorough repair, 
was paid off. For each of the actions of St. 
Vincent and the Nile Saumarez received 
the gold medal, and from the city of Lon- 
don, for the last, a piece of plate of the value 
of 2001. 

He was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the Cesar of 84 guns, the first two- 
decked ship of that force built in England ; 
and in her he joined the fleet off Brest under 
the command of Lord St. Vincent. On 1 Jan. 
1801 he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and, with his flag in the Cesar, 
continued till June with the Brest fleet, in 
command of the inshore squadron. He was 
then sent home to prepare for foreign service. 
On 13 June he was created a baronet, and 
on the 14th sailed for Cadiz, which he was 
instructed to blockade. On 5 July he re- 
ceived intelligence of a French squadron 
from Toulon, bound out of the Mediterranean, 
having been constrained by contrary winds 
to put into Gibraltar Bay. Leaving the 
Superb, then newly arrived from England, to 
keep watch on the Spanish ships at Cadiz, 
he immediately proceeded to Gibraltar Bay, 
having with him six ships of the line. On 
the morning of the 6th he found the French 
squadron of three ships of the line and a 
frigate moored close inshore off Algeciras, 
under the protection of heavy batteries on 
the mainland and a small islet adjacent. 
Saumarez determined to attack at once, but 
unfortunately the wind prevented his ships 
from getting in so close as to bar the fire of 
the batteries, from which they suffered 
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severely. In endeavouring to get closer in, 
the Hannibal took the ground. All efforts 
to get her off were unavailing; and after 
being pounded into a wreck, and having 
eighty-one killed and sixty-two wounded, 
she was obliged to surrender. The loss in 
the other ships too was very heavy, and all 
—especially the Cxsar—sustained much 
damage. After persevering in the attack 
for five hours Saumarez withdrew to Gibraltar, 
leaving the Hannibal in the hands of the 
enemy. 

The ships were employed refitting when 
they were joined by the Superb, driven before 
the Spanish squadron from Cadiz, which 
now joined the French at Algeciras. By 
great exertions the English ships were got 
ready, and when the combined squadron, 
now consisting of nine ships of the line, ex- 
clusive of the Hannibal, put to sea on the 
12th, Saumarez followed them and inflicted 
on them a decisive defeat, destroying two 
Spanish three-deckers, capturing a French 
two-decker, and driving the rest in headlong 
rout into Cadiz [see Knats, Str RicnarD 
Goopwin; Hoop, Sir Samvet]. For’ his 
conduct on this occasion Saumarez was no- 
minated a K.B., with the insignia of which 
he was invested at Gibraltar by the lieu- 
tenant-governor. He also received the 
freedom of the city of London, together with 
a sword, a pension of 1,200/., and the thanks 
of both houses of parliament, moved in the 
House of Lords by St. Vincent and seconded 
by Nelson, who, after speaking of the reverse 
at Algeciras, said: ‘The promptness with 
which he refitted, the spirit with which he 
attacked a superior force after his recent 
disaster, and the masterly conduct of the 
action, I do not think were ever surpassed.’ 

On the renewal of the war in 1803, Sau- 
marez was appointed to the command of the 
Guernsey station, in which he continued, 
living for the most part on shore in his own 
house, till 7 Jan. 1807. He was then pro- 
moted to be vice-admiral, and appointed 
second in command of the fleet off Brest. In 
August he applied to be superseded, and in 
March 1808 was appointed to the command 
of a strong squadron sent to the Baltic, 
which he continued to bold for the next five 
years, returning to England each winter. 
This fleet, sent in the first instance to sup- 
port the Swedes against the Danes and 
Russians [see Hoop, Siz SamueL; Martin, 
Srr Tuomas Byam; Mavrics, Jamus 
Witxss], afterwards strengthened the atti- 
tude of the Baltic powers, and by ensuring 
to the Russians free communication by sea, 
which it absolutely denied to the French.in- 
vaders, had an influence on the result of the 
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campaign which is apt to be lost sight of in 
the dearth of stirring incidents. On finally 
leaving the Baltic, Saumarez was presented 
by the crown prince of Sweden with a 
diamond-hilted sword valued at 2,000/., and 
was nominated a grand cross of the order of 
the Sword, with the insignia of which he 
was invested by the Prince of Wales on 
24 June 1813. On 4 June 1814 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral, was appointed 
rear-admiral of the United Kingdom in July 
1819, and vice-admiral in November 1821. 
From 1824 to 1827 he was commander-in- 
chief at Plymouth; on 15 Sept. 1831, upon 
the coronation of William IV, he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron de Saumarez of 
Saumarez in Guernsey, and in February 1832 
was made general of marines (which office 
was abolished at his death), and in 1834 was 
elected an elder brother of the Trinity-house. 
During his later years he resided principally 
in Guernsey, taking great interest in local 
matters, especially in regard to churches and 
schools, to which he was a liberal benefactor. 
He died on 9 Oct. 1836, and was buried in the 
churchyard of the Catel parish in Guernsey. 
Saumarez married, in 1788, Martha, daughter 
of Thomas le Marchant of Guernsey and his 
wife Mary Dobrée. She died on 17 April 
1849. By her he had three sons and four 
daughters. His eldest son, James (1789- 
1863), who succeeded to the title, after gra- 
duating at Oxford, took holy orders in 1812, 
and was rector of Huggate in Yorkshire; he 
was succeeded by his younger brother, John 
St. Vincent Saumarez (1806-1891), father of 
the present peer. 

Saumarez was described by Sir William 
Hotham [q. v.] as ‘in his person tall, and 
having the remains of a handsome man; 
rather formal and ceremonious in his manner, 
but without the least tincture of affectation 
or pride. . .more than ordinarily attentive to 
his duty to God; but, with the meekness of 
Christianity, having the boldness of a lion 
whenevera sense of duty brings it into action.’ 
His portrait, by Phillips, belongs to the pre- 
sent Lord de Saumarez; another, by Lane, 
belongs to the United Service Club; there 
is also a portrait by Abbott. All three have 
been engraved. A miniature, in the posses- 
sion of the family, is engraved as a frontis- 
piece to the first volume of Sir John Ross’s 
‘Life ;’ a portrait by B. R. Faulkner, to the 
second. An obelisk, ninety feet high, was 
erected to his memory on De Lancy Hill, 
Guernsey. 

Saumarez’s younger brother, Sir THomas 
SaumaRez (1760-1845), fourth son of the 
family, born on 1 July 1760, entered the 
army in January 1776; served in North 


America during the revolutionary war, and 
was taken prisoner at the surrender of York- 
town on 19 Oct. 1781. In 1793 he was ap- 
pointed brigade-major of the Guernsey 
militia, and having been deputed to carry an 
address from the states of the island on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, he was 
knighted on 15.July 1795, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed assistant quartermaster- 
general, In 1799 he was made inspector of 
the Guernsey militia, and so continued till 
1811, when he attained the rank of major- 
general. From 1812 to 1814 he commanded 
the garrison at Halifax, N.S. In 1813 he 
also acted as president and commander-in- 
chief of New Brunswick. He was afterwards 
groom of the bed-chamber to -the Duke of 
Kent. Being the senior lieutenant-general, 
he was advanced to the rank of general on 
the coronation of Queen Victoria, 28 June 
1838. He died at his residence, Petit Marche, 
Guernsey, on 4 March 1845 (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 546). He married, in 1787, Harriet, 
daughter of William Brock; she died on 
18 Feb. 1858. 

[The Life by Sir John Ross (2 vols. 8vo, 1838) 
—the standard authority—is often carelessly 
written. A careful and appreciative article by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N., is inthe Atlantic 
Monthly, 1893, 1.605. See also Burke’s Peerage, 
s.v. ‘De Saumarez;’ Duncan’s Hist. of Guernsey, 
1841, pp. 628-49; Navy Lists; James’s Naval 
Hist.; Chevalier’s Hist. de la Marine Frangaise 
(pts. ii. andiii.); Troude’s Batailles Navales dela 
France. | J.K.L. 


SAUMAREZ, PHILIP (1710-1747), 
captain in the navy, of an old Guernsey 
family, born on 17 Nov. 1710, was the third 
son of Matthew de Saumarez of Guernsey, 
and Anne Durell of Jersey. JamesSaumarez, 
lord de Saumarez [q. v.], was his nephew. A 
kinsman, Henry de Sausmarez, the son of 
John de Sausmarez, D.D. (d. 1697), dean of 
Guernsey and prebendary of Windsor, was 
the inventor of a device intended to supersede 
the log-line, and to record the distance sailed 
by a dial and a gong. The invention was 
submitted to Newton at the close of 1715, 
and subsequently referred to the Trinity 
House, who seem to have shelved it. Henry 
de Sausmarez also made a chart of the 
Channel Islands and of the dangerous 
‘Casquet’ rocks. ; 

Philip was sent in 1721 to the school kept 
by Isaac Watts at Southampton, where he re= 
mained two years and a half; he was after- 
wards at a school at Greenwich, and in ~ 
February 1725-6 entered the navy on board 
the Weymouth, with Captain Kendal, then 
going to the Baltic. On entering the ser- 
vice he changed the spelling of his name 
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from De Sausmarez to its present form. In 
1727 he went to the Mediterranean, and in 
December was moved into the Gibraltar with 
Captain John Byng(1704-1757)[q. v.], whom 
he followed to the Princess Louisa, and after- 
wards to the Falmouth. He remained in 
the Falmouth as midshipman or master’s 
mate till June 1734. He was afterwards in 
the Blenheim in the Channel, and in the 
Dunkirk on the Jamaica station with Com- 
modore Digby Dent, by whom he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Kinsale on 
6 Aug. 1737. In 1789 he returned to Eng- 
land, and on 22 Aug. was appointed to be 
third lieutenant and lieutenant-at-arms of 
the Diamond, with Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Charles Knowles [q. v.] He left the 
Diamond, however, before she sailed for the 
West Indies, presumably to go with Anson 
in the Centurion, to which he was appointed 
on 28 Dec. [see Anson, Gzorex, Lorn]. 

In the Centurion he remained during the 
whole voyage, becoming first lieutenant. of 
her on the promotion of Saunders to the Trial 
[see SaunpDERS, SIR CHARLES], and, in the 
absence of Anson on shore, was in command 
of her when she was blown from her anchors 
at Tinian, with not more than one hundred 
men on board, all told. It was only by 
his extraordinary energy that she was able 
to get back again. After the capture of the 
Manila galleon, Anson promoted him to be 
captain of the prize, on 21 June 1743, to 
which date his commission was afterwards 
confirmed. As the galleon, however, was 
sold in China, Saumarez returned to Eng- 
land asa passenger in the Centurion. On 
27 June 1745 he was appointed to the 
- Sandwich, and in September 1746 to the 
Nottingham of 60 guns. Inthe Nottingham, 
while on a cruise’ in the Soundings, on 
11 Oct. he fell in with the French 64-gun 
ship Mars, and captured her after a two 
hours’ engagement, the more easily as a 
considerable number of her men were ill with 
scurvy ; before she could be brought into Ply- 
mouth, sixty of the prisoners died. In the 
following year the Nottingham was one of 
the fleet with Anson in the action off Cape 
Finisterre, on 3 May, and again with Hawke 
in the action of 14 Oct. At the close of 
the battle Saumarez endeavoured to stay the 
flight of the Intrépide and Tonnant, and 
was killed by almost the last shot fired. 
His body was brought to Plymouth on board 
the Gloucester (commanded by his brother- 
in-law, Captain Philip Durell), and buried 
there in the old church, where there is a 
tablet to hismemory. There is also a monu- 
ment to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
He was unmarried. 
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A portrait, belonging to Lord de Saumarez, 
was lent to the Naval Exhibition of 1891. 
As this portrait represents him wearing the 
new uniform which was not ordered till the 
year after his death, it raised a curious 
question, which, however, is answered by a 
letter from Keppel to Saumarez, dated 
20 Aug. 1747, which says: ‘Brett tells me 
you have made an uniform coat, &c., of 
yourown. My Lord Anson is desirous that 
many of us should make coats after our own 
taste, and then a choice tobe made of one 
to be general; and if you will appear in 
yours, he says he will be answerable your 
taste will not be amongst the~ worst’ 
(Keppet, Life of Keppel, i. 107). The 
evidence of the portrait appears to settle the 
often-disputed question as to the origin of 
the uniform finally adopted. 

THomas Saumarez (d. 1766), Philip’s 
younger brother, was promoted to be com- 
mander on 23 Nov. 1747, and captain on 
27 Nov. 1748. In 1758 he commanded the 
50-gun ship Antelope on the Bristol station, 
and on the morning of 31 Oct., being then in 
King-road, he received intelligence from the 
custom-house at Ilfracombe that the French 
64-gun ship Belliqueux, homeward bound 
from Canada, having lost herfore-topmastand 
being short of water and provisions, had an- 
chored off there, had seized a pilot and sent his 
boat on shore with three English prisoners. 
She was in no state to resist, and on 2 Nov., 
when the Antelope, having worked down 
from Bristol against a strong head wind, came 
under her stern, she surrendered at the first 
shot. It was said that she had been carried 
thither by the current, and did not know 
where she had got to. Troude’s statement 
(Batatlles Navales de la France, i. 354-5), 
that, having been driven into the Bristol 
Channel, she was on her way to Bristol to 
claim water and provisions by the common 
rights of humanity, is absurd. The Belli- 
queux was added to the English navy, and 
Saumarez was appointed to command her. 
In 1761 he went in her to the West Indies, 
where he quitted her, in bad health. He had 
no further service, and died on 21 Sept. 1766. 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. vi. 91; the memoir in 
Ross’s Life of Lord de Saumarez, v. 256, is fre- 
quently inaceurate ; Duncan’s Hist. of Guernsey, 
1841, pp. 592 sq.; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Me- 
moirs; Official Correspondence in the Public 
Record Office.] J. K. L. 

SAUMAREZ, RICHARD (1764-1835), 
surgeon, fifth son of ‘Monsieur Matthieu de 
Sausmarez’ by his wife ‘ Cartarette Le Mar- 
chant,’ was born at Guernsey on 13 Noy. 
1764. Both parents died when he was young, 
and he was placed ‘under the affectionate 
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and parent-like care of my eldest brother,’ 
John, a childless army surgeon, who lived 
at the old house in the Plaiderie, near the 
town church in St. Peter Port. Richard, 
like his two elder brothers, James (after- 
wards Lord de Saumarez[q. v.]) and Thomas 
(afterwards General Sir Thomas Saumarez), 
was of too independent a spirit to allow 
himself to become a burden to his brother. 
He therefore came to London and entered as 
a student of medicine at the London Hos- 
pital, where he was apprenticed to Sir 
William Blizard, then recently appointed a 
surgeon to the charity. He was admitted a 
member of the Surgeons’ Company on 7 April 
1785, when he obtained a modified license, 
which forbade him to practise in London 
or within seven miles of the city. This re- 
striction was abolished in the following year; 
in and after 1786 he was living at: Newing- 
ton Butts, then just outside London and upon 
the Surrey side of the Thames. 

In 1788 Saumarez became surgeon to the 
Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, an . office 
which he resigned on 1 March 1805. He 
was then appointed an honorary governor of 
the institution in recognition of the services 
he had renderedit. He hada large and lucra- 
tive practice in London until 1818, when he 
retired to Bath, at the desire of his second 
wife. He died there, at 21 The Circus, on 
28 Jan. 1835. 

He was twice married: first to ‘Marthe 
Le Mesurier, fille de Jean le Mesurier, Kcri- 
vain, Gouverneur d’Aurigny ’ (Alderney), at 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey, on 6 Jan. 1786. 
Of several children by this marriage, a son, 
Richard (1791-1866), became an admiral. 
His first wife having died of consumption 
on 13 Noy. 1801, he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth Enderby, a rich widow and a great- 
aunt of General Gordon of Khartoum. 

Saumarez was a prolific and rather pole- 
mical writer, with ideas in advance of his 
time upon the subject of medical education 
and the duties of the great medical corpora- 
tions to their constituents. When, by its 
own want of business capacity, the Surgeons’ 
Company forfeited its charter in 1796, Sau- 
marez seems to have taken an active part in 
opposing its reconstruction until assurances 
were given of better management. These 
assurances were not forthcoming, and the 
bill for the reconstruction of the company 
was thrown outin the House of Lords. The 

resent College of Surgeons was re-esta- 
plished by royal charter in 1800. 

Saumarez wrote: 1. ‘ A Dissertation on the 
Universe in general and on the Procession of 
the Elements in particular,’ London, 8vo,1795. 
2. ‘A New System of Physiology,’ London, 
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8vo, 1798, 2 vols.; 2nd edit. 8vo, 1799, 
2 vols. ; 3rd edit. 8vo, 1813, 2 vols.in1. This 
work contains irrelevant disquisitions upon 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as 
well as upon the constitution and manage- 
ment of the Royal College of Physicians 
and the Corporation of Surgeons. 3. ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Physiological and Physical Science,’ 
London, 8vo, 1812. 4. ‘Oration before the 
Medical Society of London,’ 8vo, London, 
1813. 5. ‘A Letter on the evil Effects of 
Absenteeism,’ 8vo, Bath, 1829. 6. ‘On the 
Function of Respiration in Health and Dis- 
ease,’ Guernsey, 1832. He also contributed 
an interesting paper, ‘Observations on Genera- 
tion and the Principles of Life,’ to the ‘Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal,’ 1799, ii. 
242, 321. It is the first he wrote, and con- 
tains the germ of most of his subsequent 
writings. 

[Information kindly given by the Rev. G. E. 
Lee, M.A., F.S.A., rector of St. Peter Port, Guern- 
sey ; by the Rev. C. R. de Havilland, a grandson, 
and by Miss Gimingham, a granddaughter of Ri- 
chard Saumarez ; by the Rev. W. Watkins, war- 
den of the Magdalen Hospital, Streatham ; and 
by Edward Trimmer, esq., the secretary of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. ] 

DAY: 


SAUNDERS, Srr CHARLES (1713 ?- 
1775), admiral, born about 1713, was probably 
a near relative (there is no mention of him 
in George’s will, which seems to negative the 
suggestion that he was a son) of Sir George 
Saunders [q.v.] He entered the navy on 
board the Seahorse towards the end of 1727 
under another kinsman, Captain Ambrose 
Saunders. Thelatterdied in 1731, and the boy 
was sent to the Hector under the command 
of Captain Solgard, with whom he served in 
the Mediterranean till 1734. He passed his 
examination on 7 June 1734, being then, 
according to his certificate, twenty-one, but 
he was not improbably three or four years 
younger. On 8 Nov. 1734 he was promoted 
to be heutenant of the Exeter with Captain 
Yeo. In July 1738 he was appointed to the 
Norfolk, and in June 1739 to the Oxford, 
from which he was moved a fortnight later 
to the Sunderland, and on 14 Aug. to the 
Centurion, then fitting out for her celebrated 
voyage under Captain George (afterwards 
Lord) Anson [q. v.], at, it is said, ‘the parti- 
cular request’ of Anson. 

On 19 Feb. 1740-1 Saunders was _ pro- 
moted by Anson to be commander of the 
Trial brig, in which he reached Juan Fer- 
nandez in a deplorable state: himself, the 
lieutenant, and three men only being able to 
do duty. After leaving Juan Fernandez the 
Trial was condemned and scuttled as not 
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seaworthy, Saunders and the crew moving 
into a Spanish prize which Anson commis- 
sioned as a frigate, giving her commander 
post rank on 26 Sept. 1741, In the follow- 
ing April, when Anson was preparing to 
leave the coast of America, this frigate also 
was destroyed, her officers and men being 
divided between the Centurion and Glou- 
eester. The latter was abandoned and burnt 
in crossing the Pacific. In November, when 
the Centurion arrived. at Macao, Saunders, 
charged with Anson’s despatches, took a 
passage home in a Swedish merchant ship, 
and. arrived in the Downs towards the end 
of May 1743. On 1 June his commissions 
as commander and as captain were confirmed 
to their original date, and on 29 Nov. he 
was appointed to the Plymouth, from which, 
on 20 Dee., he was moved to the Sapphire of 
44 guns, employed during the following 
spring in watching Dunkirk under the orders 
of Sir John Norris [q. v.] In March 1745 
he took command of the Gloucester, a new 
50-gun ship, on the home station, and in her, 
in company with the Lark, on 26 Dec. 1746, 
captured a Spanish homeward-bound regi- 
ster-ship, valued at 300,000. Saunders’s 
share would amount to from 30,0002. to 
40,0007. 

In August 1747-he was appointed to the 
Yarmouth of 64 guns, in which he had a 
distinguished share in the defeat of the 
French squadron under M. de l’Etenduére 
on 14 Oct. [see Hawke, Epwarp, Lorp}. 
In conjunction with his old messmate, Philip 
Saumarez [q. v.], then commanding the 
Nottingham, he attempted to stop the flight 
of the two French ships which escaped, but 
had not got within gunshot of them when 
Saumarez was killed, and the) Nottingham 
gave up the pursuit. In December be was 
moved into the Tiger, which was paid off on 
the peace. In April 1750 he was elected 
member of parliament for Plymouth. In 
February 1752 he was appointed to the Pen- 
vance as commodore and commander-in- 
chief on the Newfoundland station. In 
April 1754 he was appointed. treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital, a lucrative office which 
he held for the next twelve years; and in 
May was returned to parliament as member 
for Hedon in Yorkshire, which he continued 
to represent till his death. In January 1755 
he was appointed to the Prince, a new 90-gun 
ship, which, however, remained at Spithead 
through the year, and in December Saunders 
resigned the command on being appointed 
comptroller of the navy. 

On 4 June 1756 he returned to active ser- 
vice, being then promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and sent out to the Mediter- 


ranean as second in command under Sir 
Edward Hawke. By ,Hawke’s return to 
England in: January 1757 he was left com- 
mander-in-chief till May, when he was 
relieved by Vice-admiral Osborn. On 14 Feb. 
1759 he was promoted to be vice-admiral of 
the blue, and appointed commander-in-chief 
of the fleet for the St. Lawrence, which 
sailed from Spithead on the 17th, and, having 
waited at Halifax till the river was clear of 
ice, entered it in the beginning of June. By 
the end of the month he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec, with twenty-two 
ships of the line, thirteen frigates, numerous 
small craft, and transports carrying some 
eight thousand troops, under the command 
of Major-General James Wolfe [q. v.]; and 
notwithstanding the repeated attempts of 
the enemy, by means of fire-ships and fire- 
rafts, to prevent their approach, succeeded 
in occupying such positions off Quebec and 


| in the lower river as completely cut off the 


possibility of any supplies or reinforcements 
reaching the garrison, and covered the move- 
ments of the troops at the wish of the gene- 
ral. The most friendly spirit prevailed be- 
tween the two services, and rendered possible 
the decisive action which immediately led 
to the fall of Quebec and the conquest of 
Canada. The brilliance of the little battle, 
with Wolfe’s glorious death, caught the 
popular imagination, and has prevented many 
from seeing that it was but the crowning 
incident of a long series of operations all 
based on the action of the fleet which alone 
rendered them possible. 

On the surrender of Quebec Saunders with- 
drew from the St. Lawrence with the greater 
part of the fleet, and sailed fcr England. 
In the entrance of the Channel he had intel- 
ligence of the Brest fleet having put to sea, 
and immediately turned aside to join Hawke. 
He had scarcely done so, however, when he 
had news of its having been practically de- 
stroyed in Quiberon Bay, on which he re- 
sumed his route, landed at Cork, and pro- 
ceeded by land to Dublin, where he arrived 
on 15 Dec. Happening to go to the theatre, 
he was received with a loud burst of applause 
from the whole house. On coming to London 
he had a flattering reception from the king, 
and, on taking his seat in the House of 
Commons on 23 Jan. 1760, the thanks of the 
house were given him by the speaker. In 
April he was appointed commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean, where he remained 
till the peace. On 26 May 1761 he was in- 
stalled, by proxy, as a knight of the Bath. 
In August 1765 he was appointed one of 
the lords of the admiralty; and on 16 Sept. 
1766 to be first lord, an appointment which, 
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it was said, caused some dissatisfaction among 
his seniors on the list [see Pocock, Sir 
Grorcs], He resigned it in less than three 
months; nor did he afterwards undertake 
any service, though on 23 April 1773 he was 
again nominated to the command in the 
Mediterranean. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 18 Oct. 1770, and: died 
at his house in Spring Gardens, of an access 
of gout in the stomach, on 7 Dec. 1775. On 
the 12th he was privately buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Saunders married, in 1750, 
the only daughter of James Buck, a banker 
in London, but, dying without issue, be- 
queathed the greater part of his very con- 
siderable property to his niece Jane, wife 
of Richard Huck-Saunders [q. v.] 

A portrait by Reynolds, belonging to the 
Earl of Lichfield, has been engraved by 
McArdell; another, by Brompton, is in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, where there are 
also two paintings, by Dominic Serres [q. v.], 
of the unsuccessful attempts made by the 
French to destroy the fleet in the St. Law- 
rence in 1759. 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. v. 116; Naval Chro- 
nicle, viii. 1; Beatson’s Nay. and Mil. Memoirs; 
official letters, commission and warrant-books, 
and otherdocuments in the Public Record Office. ] 

J. Kid 

SAUNDERS, Sir EDMUND (d. 1683), 
judge, was born of poor parents in the parish 
of Barnwood, near Gloucester. According 
to Roger North, ‘he was at first no better 
than a poor beggar boy,’ obtaining a living 
in Clement’s Inn by ‘ courting the attorney’s 
clerks for scraps. The extraordinary ob- 
servance and diligence of the boy made the 
society willing to do him good. He appeared 
very ambitious to learn to write, and one of 
the attorneys got a board knocked up at a 
window on the top of a staircase; and that 
was his desk, where he sat and wrote after 
copies of court and other hands the clerks 
gave him. He made himself so expert a 
writer that he took in business, and earned 
some pence by hackney-writing. And thus 
by degrees he pushed his faculties and fell 
to forms, and by books that were lent him 
became an exquisite entering clerk’ (The 
Lives of the Norths, 1890, i. 293-4). In this 
way he managed to acquire sufficient means 
to become a member of the Middle Temple, 
to which he was admitted on 4 July 1660, 
being described in the entry of his admission 
as ‘Mr. Edmund Saunders of the county of 
the city of Gloucester, gentleman.’ Though 
the usual term of study was seven. years, 
the benchers had power to abridge it on 
proof of proficiency. This proof Saunders 
must haye furnished, as he was called to 


the bar on 25 Nov. 1664.° Two years after- 
wards he commenced his famous ‘ Reports’ 
in the king’s bench. These ‘ Reports,’ which 
were of peculiar value to the special pleader, 
and extend from Michaelmas 1666 to Easter 
1672, were first published in 1686, with the 
records in Latin and the arguments in French 
(London, fol. 2 parts). In the second edition, 
published in 1722, an English translation of 
the arguments was also given (London, fol). 
The third edition, in English, with very 
valuable notes by Serjeant John Williams, 
appeared in 1799 and 1802 (London, 8vo, 
2 vols.); the fourth, by the same editor, in 
1809 (London, 8vo, 2 vols.) ; the fifth, edited 
by J. Patteson and E. V. Williams, in 1824 
(London, 8vo, 2 vols.); the sixth, by E. V. 
Williams alone, in 1845 (London, 8vo, 2 vols.) 
An edition of the ‘ Reports’ was published 
in Dublin in 1791 (8vo, 3 vols.), and several 
editions have appeared in America. The 
concise and lucid manner in which these 
‘Reports’ were compiled by Saunders led 
Lord Mansfield to call him the ‘ Terence of 
reporters,’ and Lord Campbell to say that no 
other work of the kind afforded ‘such a 
treat for a common lawyer’ (Lives of the 
Chief Justices, 1858, ii. 62). ‘Notes to 
Saunders’s Reports, by the late Serjeant Wil- 
liams, continued to the present time by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. V. Williams,’ were pub- 
lished in 1871 (London, 8yo, 2 vols.) 

It is evident from a perusal of these ‘ Re- 
ports’ that Saunders rapidly acquired a 
large practice at the bar. In his person, 
says North, Saunders ‘was very corpulent 
and beastly; a mere lump of morbid flesh,’ 
owing to ‘continual sottishness; for, to say 
nothing of brandy, he was seldom without a 
pot of ale at his nose or near him, That 
exercise was all he used; the rest of his life 
was sitting at his desk or piping at home; 
and that home was a tailor’s house in Butcher 
Row called his lodging, and the man’s wife 
was his nurse or worse.’ ‘As for his parts,’ 
North adds, ‘none had them more lively 
than he. Wit and repartee in an affected 
rusticity were natural tohim. He was ever 
ready, and never at a loss... . His great 
dexterity was in the art of special pleading. 
. .. But Hales could not bear his irregu- 
larity of life; and for that, and suspicion of 
his tricks, used to bear hard upon him in 
the court. But no ill-usage from the bench 
was too hard for his hold of business being 
such as scarce any could do but himself. 
With all this, he had a goodness of nature 
and disposition in so great a degree that he 
may be deservedly styled a philanthrope. ... 
As to his ordinary dealing, he was as honest 
as the driven snow was white... . In no 
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time did he lean to faction, but did his 
business without offence to any’ (Norts, 
Taves,i.294-5). In 1680 Saunders defended 
Anne Price, who was indicted for attempting 
to suborn one of the witnesses of the ‘ popish 
plot’ (Cosszrr, State Trials, vii. 906), and 
in the same year was ‘assigned to be of 
counsel with’ William Howard, Viscount 
Strafford, and the four other popish lords 
accused of high treason (7d. vii. 1242), In 
1681 he appeared on behalf of the crown 
against Edward Fitzharris (7d. viii. 270) and 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury 
(2. viii. 779), both of whom were indicted 
for high treason. In May 1682 he moved the 
king’s bench for the discharge of Lord Danby 
(2. xi. 831), and in the following month he 
defended William Pain against the charge 
of writing and publishing letters importing 
that Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey had ‘ mur- 
dered himself’ (2b. viii. 1878). In November 
1682 he was elected a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. On the institution of the proceed- 
ings on guo warranto against the city of 
London, Saunders, who had advised the 
proceedings and settled all the pleadings, 
was appointed lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench in the place of Pemberton, who was 
removed to the common pleas, as he was 
supposed to be less favourable to the crown. 
Saunders was knighted at Whitehall on 
21 Jan. 1683, and on the 28rd took his seat 
in the king’s bench for the first time, having 
previously been made a serjeant-at-law 
(London Gazette, No. 1793). The case of 
the king against the mayor and the com- 
monalty of the city of London was argued 
before Saunders both in Hilary and in Haster 
term. On 8 May Saunders presided at the 
trial of the sheriffs of London and others for 
a riot at the election of new sheriffs, and 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict for the 
crown (Consett, State Trials, ix. 187-298). 
On the 19th he tried Sir Patience Ward for 
perjury in the Duke of York’s action against 
Thomas Pilkington (2. ix. 299-3852). On the 
22nd he was taken ill while sitting on the 
bench. The judgment of the court in the 
quo warranto case was given on 12 June, 
while Saunders was on his deathbed, by 
Mr. Justice Jones, who announced that the 
chief justice agreed with his colleagues in 
giving judgment for the king and declaring 
the forfeiture of the charter (2d. viii. 1039- 
1358). Saunders died on 19 June 1683. 
Saunders was an admirable lawyer, and 
‘never in all his life betrayed a client to 
court a judge, as most eminent men do. If 
he had any fault, it was playing tricks to 
serve them and rather expose himself than 
his client’s interest. He had no regard for 
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fees, but did all the service he could, whether 
feed double or single’ (Lives of the Norths, 
iil, 91). During the short time he presided 
at the king’s bench ‘he gave the rule to the 
general satisfaction of the lawyers’ (¢b. i. 296). 
In private life he appears to have ‘ addicted 
himself to little ingenuities, as playing on 
the virginals, plantings, and knick-knacks in 
hischamber.’ He took great pleasure in his 
garden at Parson’s Green, and‘ would stamp 
the name of every plant in lead, and make it 
fast to the stem’ (7d. iii. 92). He was never 
married. His age was not known, but ‘he 
was not supposed to be much turned of fifty’ 
(CaMPBELL, Lives of the Chief Justices, ii. 
72). By his will, dated 23 Aug. 1676, re- 
published on 2 Sept. 1681, and proved in the 
prerogative court of Canterbury on 14 July 
1683, Saunders gave to Mary Gutheridge his 
lease of the bishop’s land, ‘ which will come 
to her by special occupancy as being my heir- 
at-law.’ He bequeathed legacies to hismother 
and stepfather Gregory, his sister Frances 
Hall, his aunt Saunders, and his cousin Sarah 
Hoare. Among other charitable bequests, he 
left the sum of 20/. to the poor of his native 
parish of Barnwood. He appointed Na- 
thaniel Earle and Jane, his wife (his former 
host and hostess of Butcher Row), his resi- 
duary legatees ‘as some recompense for their 
care of him and attendance upon him for 
many years,’ and appointed them executor 
and executrix of his will. His judgments 
will be found in the second volume of 
Shower’s‘ King’s Bench Reports’ (1794). He 
was the author of ‘Observations upon the 
Statute of 22 Car. I, cap. 1, entituled an 
Act to prevent and suppress Seditious Con- 
venticles,’ London, 1685, 12mo. 


[Authorities quoted in the text; Foss’s Judges 
of England, 1864, vii. 160-4; Law Magazine 
and Review, xxii. 223-85; Luttrell’s Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs, 1857, i. 
185, 204, 247, 250, 251, 257, 259, 261, 262; 
Burnet’s History of his own Time, 1838, ii. 
341-8, 442; Granger's Biographical History of 
England (1804), iii. 367-8; Law and Lawyers, 
1840, i. 44-5; European Mag. lvii. 838-40; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, 1792-1811, ii. 
3638-4; Townsend's Catalogue of Knights, 1833, 
p. 60; Wallace’s Reporters, 1855, pp. 213-17; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, 1847, pp. 629-30; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 231, 294, 8th ser, 
ix. 127, 276; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G.F.R. B. 


SAUNDERS, Sir EDWARD (d. 1576), 
judge, was third son of Thomas Saunders of 
Sibertoft or of Harrington, Northampton- 
shire, by Margaret, daughter of Richard Cave. 
His younger brother was Laurence Saunders 
[q.v.], the martyr. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a member of the Middle 
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Temple. He was successively member of 
parliament for Coventry (1541), Lostwithiel 
(1547), and Saltash (1553). He was Lent 
reader of his inn 1524-5, double Lent reader 
1532-3, and autumn reader 1539. He was 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law in 
Trinity term 1540, and became one of the 
king’s serjeants on 11 Feb. 1546-7, and 
was in the commission for the sale of church 
lands in the town of Northampton. As re- 
corder of Coventry Saunders instigated the 
mayor’s refusal to obey the orders of the 
Duke of Northumberland to proclaim Lady 
Jane Grey, and advised him to proclaim Mary 
instead. He was made justice of the com- 
mon pleas on 4 Oct. 1553, and appears in 
several special commissions issued in 1553 
and 1554 for the trial of Cranmer, Lady 
Jane Grey, Lords Guilford and Ambrose 
Dudley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Peter 
Carew, and others.. On 13 Feb. 1553-4 he 
was granted the office of one of the justices 
of common pleas in the county palatine of 
Lancaster. He was knighted by Philip on 
27 Jan. 1554-5, two days before his brother 
Laurence was arraigned for heresy. On 
8 May 1555 he was made chief justice of the 
queen’s bench. In the same month he was 
appointed head of the special commission for 
the trial of Thomas Stafford (d. 1557) [q. v.] 
and others on the charge of seizing Scar- 
borough Castle. In 1557 the manors of Wes- 
ton-under-Weatherley (Warwickshire) and 
Newbold (Northamptonshire) were granted 
to him and Francis Morgan, serjeant-at-law. 
Queen Elizabeth, on her accession, renewed 
Saunders’s patent for the chief-justiceship 
(18 Nov. 1558) ; but on 22 Jan. following he 
was removed to the lower position of chief 
baron of the exchequer, possibly on account 
of a quarrel with Dr. Lewis, the judge of 
the admiralty court, on a question of juris- 
diction (Acts of the Privy Council, 1558, vii. 
12), Saunders subsequently acted as a com- 
missioner at the trial of Arthur Pole [q. v.] 
and Edmund Pole and others (February 
1562-3), and of John Hall and Francis 
Rolston (May 1572) for treason. He died 
on 12 Nov. 1576 (Ese. 20 Eliz. p. 2, m. 32), 
and was buried in the church at Weston- 
under-Weatherley, where there is a monu- 
ment in the east end of the north aisle. 
Saunders’s house in Whitefriars, London, 
abutting on the garden of Serjeants’ Inn, was 
in 1611 sold by his representatives to that 
society. He married, first, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Englefield, judge of the 
court of common pleas, and widow of George 
Carew ; she died on 11 Oct. 1563. Secondly, 
Agnes Hussey, who survived him. His only 
daughter (by his first wife) married Thomas, 


son of Francis Morgan, the co-grantee of the 
manors of Weston and Newbold. 


[Colvile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 631; 
Baker’s Northamptonshire, 1.293; Official Return 
of Members of Parl.; Willis’s Not. Parl. iii. (2), 
7,10, 19; Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid. App. pp. 85- 
90; Foss’s Judges of England; Strype’s Memo- 
rials, ii. 299, and Annals, i. 33; Wotton’s Ba- 
ronetage, i. 88, 168, 258; Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, p. 200; Cal. Chancery Proceedings, temp. 
Eliz. i. 101; Dep.-Keeper, 7th Rep. ii. 312; 
Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr.; Foxe’s Actes and 
Monuments, vi. 636 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 
vols, ii. and vil. passim; State Papers, Dom., 
Mary, ii. 56, Eliz. iii. 36, xi. 22.] W. A. S. 


SAUNDERS, ERASMUS (1670-1724), 
divine, born in 1670 in the parish of Clydey, 
North Pembrokeshire, matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, 20 Mareh 1689-90, bein 
described as ‘pauper puer,’ though he belonge 
to the ancient family of Saunders (now 
Saunders-Davies) of Pentre, near Clydey 
(Rees, Beauties of South Wales, pp. 516, 
871; cf. CraRK, Genealogies of Glamorgan, 
p- 502); he graduated B.A. in 1693, M.A. 
in 1696, B.D. in 1705, and D.D. in 1712. 
He was probably for several years curate to 
William Lloyd (afterwards bishop of Wor- 
cester), then vicar of Blockley. He was 
soon appointed rector of Moreton-in-the- — 
Marsh, Gloucestershire (RExES), and became 
vicar of Blockley on 13 Aug. 1705, in suc- 
cession to Lloyd. He also held the rectory 
of Helmdon, north Hampshire, 1706-18, and 
was prebendary of Brecknock in the diocese 
of St. David’s from 1709 till his death, from 
apoplexy, on 1 June 1724. He was survived 
by his wife Dorothy, daughter of Humphrey 
Lloyd of Aberbechan, near Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Saunders died at Aberbechan, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
an inscription being placed to his memory 
in the chancel. Another memorial was 
erected at Blockley in 1771 by his son 
Erasmus, who matriculated in 1734 and 
graduated D.D. from Merton College, Ox- 
ford, in 1753, was canon of Windsor (1751), 
vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and pre- 
bendary of Rochester (1756), and died at 
Bristol in 1775. 

Saunders, who wasa man of distinguished 
piety and an active church reformer, is best 
known as the author of a work, written at 
the suggestion of Bishop Bull, entitled ‘A 
View of the State of Religion in the Diocese 
of St. David’s about the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, with some Account of 
the Causes of its Decay’ (London, 1721, 
8vo). This work throws light on the origin 
of nonconformity in Wales, and is the basis 
of much that has since been written on the 
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subject. Saunders is also credited (Rzxs, 
loc. cit.) with having written ‘Short Illus- 
trations of the Bible ;’ but this should pro- 
bably be identified with another work of his 
entitled ‘A Domestick Charge, on the Duty 
of Houshold-Governours’ (Oxford, 1701, 
8vo); a translation into Welsh was executed, 
but it does not appear to have been published 
(Row.anns, Cambr. Bibliogr. p. 320). 
[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early ser.; Nash’s 
Worcestershire, i. 104-5 ; Owen and Blakeway’s 
History of Shrewsbury, ii. 406; Archzologia 
Cambrensis, 4th ser. x. 72-3; Gent. Mag. 1776, 
p. 47; Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, ii. 833; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] Dabxu. de 
SAUNDERS, Sir GEORGE (1671 ?- 
1734), rear-admiral, born about 1671, was at 
sea for some years in the merchant service. 
He afterwards entered the navy in 1689 as a 
volunteer on board the Portsmouth, with 
Captain George St. Lo[q.v.], and became for 
a short time a prisoner of war when the ship 
was captured in 1690. In December 1690 
he joined the Ossory with Captain Tyrrell, 
in which he was present in the battle of La 
Hague. On 28 Dec. 1692 he passed his exami- 
nation, being then, according to his certificate, 
twenty-one, and having served in the navy 
for not quite three years. On 5 Dec. 1694 
he was promoted to be lieutenant, and in 
January was appointed to the Yarmouth 
with Captain Moody. From 1696 to 1699 
he was in the Pendennis with Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Hardy [q. ea in 
1700 he was in the Suffolk; in 1701, in the 
Coventry, again with Hardy, and in 1702 
was first lieutenant of the St. George, the 
flagship of Sir Stafford Fairborne [(q. v.], 
with Sir George Rooke [q. v.] at Cadiz and 
at Vigo. He was then promoted to the 
command of the Terror bomb, which he 
brought home in November after a most 
stormy and dangerous passage. A few 
weeks later he was posted to the Seaford, a 
small frigate on the Irish station, in which, 
and afterwards, from January 1705, in the 
Shoreham, he continued till 1710, cruising 
in the Irish Sea, chasing and sometimes 
capturing the enemy’s privateers, and con- 
voying the local trade between Whitehaven, 
Hoylake, Milford, and Bristol on the one 
side, and on the other from Belfast to Kin- 
sale. From 1710 to 1715 he commanded 
the Antelope of 50 guns in the Channel, 
and in 1716 was appointed to the Superbe, 
which in 1717 was one of the fleet in the 
Baltic with Sir George Byng, afterwards 
Viscount Torrington [q. v.] Byng, when 
appointed in the following year to the 
command of a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
selected Saunders as first captain of his flag- 


ship, the Barfleur. In that capacity 
Saunders had an important share in the de- 
feat of the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro, 
and in the subsequent operations on the 
coast of Sicily and Naples. On his return 
to England in the end of 1720 he was 
knighted, and in 1721 was appointed a 
commissioner of the victualling office, from 
which he was moved in 1727 to be extra 
commissioner of the navy, and in 1729 to be 
comptroller of the treasurer’s account. The 
last office he held till his death on 5 Dec. 
1734, undisturbed by “his promotion, on 
9 June 1732, to the rank of rear-admiral. 

From 1728 Saunders was also member of 
parliament for Queenborough. The very 
strong resemblance of the handwriting, more 
especially of the signatures, suggests that 
Thomas Saunders, who in 1708-9 com- 
manded the Seaford’s prize, also on the Irish 
station, may have been a brother. In 1702 
he wrote his name Sanders, but in 1703 and 
afterwards Saunders. 

By his will in Somerset House (Ockham, 
272), dated 20 Sept. 1732, proved 14 Dec. 
1734, he left the bulk of his property-to his 
wife Anne (d. 1740), with adequate legacies 
to his granddaughters, sister, niece, and exe- 
cutors, Thomas Revell and Seth Jermy of the 
victualling office. 

[List books and official correspondence in the 
Public Record Office; Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. 
iii, 326; Duckett’s Naval Commissioners. 

J.K.L. 


SAUNDERS, GEORGE (1762-1839), 
architect, was born in 1762. In 1780 ke 
designed the facade which was then added 
to the theatre in New Street, Birmingham, 
and which still remains, having survived 
the destruction of the main building by fire 
in 1820. In 1790 he published a ‘Treatise 
on Theatres,’ with plates chiefly copied from 
Dumont’s ‘Salles de Spectacles.’ In 1795 
Saunders was employed by Lord Mansfield 
to enlarge Caen Wood, his residence at 
Highgate. In 1804 he designed, for the 
trustees of the British Museum, an exten- 
sion of Montagu House, consisting of asuite 
of thirteen rooms, in which were subse- 
quently arranged the Townley marbles and 
other Greek and Roman antiquities. The 
gallery was opened by Queen Charlotte in 
June 1808 and removed about 1851 to make 
way for the enlargement of the new building. 
Saunders held the post of surveyor for the 
county of Middlesex, and for twenty-eight 
years was chairman of the commission of 
sewers. He was a member of the committee 
of three magistrates appointed to report upon 
the public bridges of Middlesex in 1826, He 
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was elected a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1808 and also became a fellow 
ot the Royal Society. Saunders published 
in 1805 a valuable paper on ‘ Brick Bond as 
practised at Various Periods,’ and others on 
‘The Origin of Gothic Architecture’ and 
‘The Situation and Extent of the City of 
Westminster at Various Periods’ were 
printed in ‘ Archeologia’ in 1811 and 1883. 
He died at his residence in Oxford Street, 
London, in July 1839, A marble bust of 
him by Cheverton, after Chantrey, belongs to 
the Royal Society of British Architects. 


[Dict. of Architecture; Gent. Mag. 1839, ii. 
321; Edwards’s Founders of the British Museum, 
1870, p. 392; Papworth’s Views of London, 
1816.] F. M, O’D. 


SAUNDERS, HENRY (1728-1785), 
local historian, the son of Henry Rogers 
Saunders by his wife Rebecca (Hawkes), was 
born at Dudley in 1728. His father’s mother, 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Rogers, a Stour- 
bridge glass dealer, was of Huguenot descent, 
and this same Thomas Rogers was an ances- 
tor of Samuel Rogers the poet. Henry was 
educated partly at the expense of his father’s 
elder brother, Thomas;a surgeon who was 

atronised by ‘the good Lord Lyttelton’ 
See Lyrrairon, Grores, first Baron], and 
much esteemed for ‘his success in inocula- 
tion.’ On leaving Dudley grammar school, 
he matriculated from Oriel College, Oxford, 
on 19 June 1746, being entered on the 
college books as a servitor on 18 July 1746, 
and graduating B.A. 31 May 1750. In 1754, 
having been ordained, he was appointed 
curate of Wednesbury at a stipend of 361., 
upon which he married. After two years of 
semi-starvation he was transferred to Shen- 
stone in Staffordshire, where he served as 
curate for fourteen years. His amiable 

ualities enabled him to make influential 
riends there, and he always expressed the 
liveliest gratitude towards the place and its 
people. His last entry in the Shenstone 
register is dated 22 Jan. 1770. Shortly 
afterwards he accepted a fairly lucrative 
ushership at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. By the favour of his uncle’s pa- 
tron, Lord Lyttelton, Saunders was in 1771 
appointed to the mastership of Hales Owen 
school in Shropshire (now Worcestershire), 
to which was added, by the good offices of an 
early preceptor, Dr. Pynson Wilmott, the per- 
petual curacy of Oldbury. He died at Hales 
Owen in January 1785, and was buried by his 
special request in the churchyard of Shen- 
stone on 4 Feb. 1785. By his wife Eliza- 
beth (Butler), who died at Shenstone in 1759, 
he left an only son, John Butler Saunders 
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(1750-1830), curate of St. Augustine and St. 
Faith, and of St. Martin’s, Ironmonger Lane, 
London, and an untiring supporter of the 
Royal Humane Society. 

At Birmingham Saunders devoted his 
spare time to the composition of ‘The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Shenstone’ (pub- 
lished with a short account of the author by 
his son, John Butler Saunders, London, 
1794, 4to, and also printed in Nichols’s Topo- 
graphica Britannica,’ ix. ‘ Antiquities,’ vol. 
1.) It is a model parish history, containing 
elaborate accounts of the local manors, ham- 
lets, farms, genealogies, and assessments. 
The work is extensively used by Stebbing 
Shaw in his ‘ History of Staffordshire’ (vol. 
ii, pt. i., 1801, folio). 

(Gent. Mag. 1830 i. 478; Introduction to the 
History of Shenstone; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1881; Chambers’s Worcestershire Wor- 
thies, p. 452; notes kindly supplied by C. L. 
Shadwell, Esq. B.C.L. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and the Rev. A. F. Powley, vicar of Shenstone.] 

T.S. 


SAUNDERS, JOHN (1810-1895), 
novelist and dramatist, born at Barnstaple, 
Devonshire, on 2 Aug. 1810, was the son of 
John Saunders, bookseller and publisher, of 
Exeter, London, and Leeds, by his wife Sarah 
Northcote of Exeter. The family had long 
been established in Devonshire (Vivian, Visi- 
tations of Devon, p. 669). After being edu- 
cated at Exeter grammar school, Saunders 
went to live at Lincoln with his sister Mary 
(6. 1813), and there he published in 1834, in 
conjunction with her, ‘Songs for the Many, 
by Two of the People.’ They won the com- 
mendation of Bulwer Lytton and Leigh 
Hunt, and were republished in 1838 under 
the title of ‘Songs, Sonnets, and Miscellane- 
ous Poems.’ Mary Saunders afterwards col- 
laborated with her husband, John Bennett, 
in several works of fiction and other literary 
undertakings. She survived her brother. : 

Removing to London, Saunders in 1840 
edited William Howitt’s ‘ Portraits and Me- 
moirs of Eminent Living Political Re- 
formers,’ the portraits being by Hayter. 
About this time he began a connection with 
Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. v.], for 
whom he wrote the greater part of ‘Old 
England’ and much of ‘London.’ <A series 
of articles on Chaucer, which appeared 
originally in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ formed 
the basis of an introduction to an edition of 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ published in 1846. 
This admirable piece of work was reissued 
in 1889, in the form of ‘a modernised ver- 
sion, annotated and accented,’ with illustra- 
tions reproduced from the Ellesmere MS. 

In 1846 Saunders founded ‘The People’s 
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Journal,’ one of the earliest of illustrated 
papers. He continued to edit it for about two 
years, with the help atfirst of William Howitt 
[q. v.] In it appeared Harriet Martineau’s 
‘Kastern Travels’ and her ‘ Household 
Education, the plan of the latter having 
been suggested by Saunders. Mr. W. J. 
Linton executed engravings for the paper; 
Sydney Thompson Dobell [q. v.], with whom 
Saunders became intimate, wrote some of 
his earliest verses in it under the signature 
‘Sydney, Yendys;’ and among other con- 
tributors were Landor, Douglas Jerrold, and 
Hepworth Dixon. In 1856-7 Saunders, to- 
gether with John Westland Marston [q. v.], 
conducted the short-lived ‘ National Maga- 
zine. 

In 1855 he wrote ‘Love’s Martyrdom,’ a 
five-act play in blank verse, resembling in 
theme Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback.’ 
Landor found in it ‘passages worthy of 
Shakespeare,’and Tennyson characterised the 
author as ‘a man of true dramatical genius.’ 
Dickens admired it, but suggested altera- 
tions to better fit it for the stage. Largely 
owing to Dickens’s influence it was accepted 
by Phelps; but it was ultimately produced by 
Buckstone at the Haymarket in June 1855. 
It was acted for seven nights. Barry Sulli- 
van, W. Farren, and Miss Helen Faucit were 
in the cast. In a later play, ‘Arkwright’s 
Wife,’ Saunders had Tom Taylor as collabo- 
rator. It was first given at Leeds and Man- 
chester, under Taylor’s name only, was pro- 
duced at the Globe, London, in October 1873, 
and ran through the season. 

Saunders was the author of eighteen 
novels and tales. ‘Abel Drake’s Wife; or 
the Story of an Inventor,’ in which a strike 
and other features of manufacturing life 
are interwoven with a love story, was one 
of the best. First issued in 1862, it was re- 
published in the ‘ Cornhill Library of Fiction’ 
in 1878, and reappeared in 1876, and again 
in 1890. Dramatised, in conjunction with 
Tom Taylor, it was produced at Leeds on 
9 Oct. 1874, and afterwards at Glasgow, and 
in 1875 it was printed for private circu- 
lation as ‘Abel Drake: a domestic drama.’ 
‘Hirell; or Love born of Strife,’ 1869, a 
Welsh story, was dedicated to Mr. Glad- 
stone; new editions appeared in 1872 and 
1876. ‘The Lion in the Path,’ 1875, re- 
printed in 1876, in which Saunders had the 


help of his daughter Katherine (see below), 


wasan historical romance of James II’s period. 
‘Israel Mort, Overman,’ 1876, reprinted next 
ear, was a powerful story of life in the 
elsh mines. 
Saunders died at Richmond, Surrey, on 
29 March 1895, and was buried in the ceme- 
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tery there. A portrait was painted by a 
son. 

In addition to the novels mentioned, Saun- 
ders published: 1. ‘The Shadow in the 
House,’ 1860; cheap edition, 1863. 2. ‘Mar- 
tin Pole,’ 1868, 2 vols, 3. ‘Guy Water- 
man,’ 1864; new edition, 1876. 4, ‘One 
against the World; or Reuben’s War,’ 
3 vols. 1865; new edition, 1876, 5. ‘Bound 
tothe Wheel, 3 vols. 1866. 6. ‘The Ship- 
man’s Daughter,’ 3 vols. 1876. 7. ‘Jasper 
Deane, Wood-carver of St. Paul’s,’ 1877. 
8. ‘The Sherlocks,’ 1879. 9. ‘The Two 
Dreamers,’ 3 vols. 1880. 10. ‘The Tempter 
behind,’ 1880; new edition, 1884, 11. ‘A 
Noble Wife,’ 1883, 3: vols... 12, ‘ Victor or 
Victim ; or the Mine of Darley Dale,’ 1883; 
new edition, 1844-5. 13. ‘Miss Vandeleur; 
or robbing Peter to pay Paul,’ 3 vols. 1884. 

By his wife Katherine (d. 1888), daugh- 
ter of John Henry Nettleship, merchant of 
Ostend and Brussels, he had twelve children. 
The eldest daughter, KATHERINE SAUNDERS 
(1841-1894), who married, in 1876, the Rev. 
Richard Cooper, published, among other works 
of fiction: 1. ‘Margaret and Elizabeth: a 
Story of the Sea,’1873; new ed. 1884. 2. ‘John 
Merryweather, and other Tales,’ 1874; new ed. 
1884. 3. ‘Gideon’s Rock,’ &c., 1874; new ed. 
1884. 4. ‘The High Mills,’ 1875, 3 vols.; 
new ed. 1884. 5. ‘Sebastian: a Novel,’ 
1878. 6. ‘Heart Salvage by Sea and Land,’ 
1884, 3 vols.. 7. ‘Nearly in Port; or Phoebe 
Mostyn’s Love Story,’ 1886. 8. ‘Diamonds 
in Darkness: a Christian Story,’ 1888. 
9.‘ Holstone Priory,’ 1893. She died on 
7 Aug. 1894. 

[Private information; Knight’s Passages of a 
Working Life, ii. 193,322, ii. 11, 20; Echo, 
5 April 1891; obituary notices in the Times 
4 April 1895, Atheneum 6 April, and Queen 
20 April (by Sir Walter Besant). ] 


G. Lr G.N. 
SAUNDERS, JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
(1773-1810), ophthalmic surgeon, the 


youngest son of John Cunningham and Jane 
Saunders of Lovistone, Devonshire, was born 
on 10 Oct. 1773... He was sent to school 
at Tavistock when he was eight years old, 
and afterwards to South Molton, where he 
remained until 1790. He was then appren- 
ticed to John Hill, surgeon of Barnstaple. 
He served his master for the usual term of 
five years and came to London, where in 1795 
he entered the combined hospitals of St. 
Thomas and Guy in the Borough. He worked 
at anatomy so assiduously that in 1797 he 
was appointed demonstrator in that subject 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. This p»st he owed 
to the influence of Astley Cooper, whose 
house-pupil he was, and to whom he acted 
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as dresser. He resigned his demonstrator- 
ship in 1801, and went into the country for 
a short time; but on his return to London 
he was reappointed demonstrator, and held 
the post until his death. 

He took a prominent part in founding a 
charitable institution in Bloomfield Street, 
Moorfields, for the cure of diseases of the 
eye and ear in October 1804. This institu- 
tion was opened for the reception of patients 
on 25 March 1805, but it was soon found to 
be necessary to limit its benefits to those 
who were affected with diseases of the eye. 
It still flourishes as the premier ophthalmic 
hospital in England, with the title of The 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Saunders died on 9 Feb. 1810 at his resi- 
dence in Ely Place. He was buried in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 20 Feb. 1810. He 
married Jane Louisa Colkett on 7 April 
1803. 

He was an able surgeon and a skilful 
operator. His early death delayed the pro- 
gress of ophthalmic surgery for many years in 
this country, though he transmitted the rudi- 
ments of his knowledge to William Adams, 
afterwards Sir William Rawson (1783-1827) 

.v. 
ee is a half-length in oils by A. W. 
Devis in the board-room of the Royal Lon- 
don Ophthalmic Hospital. Antony Carton 
engraved this portrait for the collected edi- 
tion of Saunders’s works on the eye. 

His works are: 1. ‘Anatomy of the Hu- 
man Ear, with a Treatise of its Diseases, 
the Causes of Deafness and their Treatment,’ 
plates, fol. London, 1806; 2nd edit. 8vo, 
1817; 3rd edit. 8vo, 1829: this work ap- 
pears to have been the outcome of his resi- 
dence with Astley Cooper, who, about 1800, 
was much interested in the anatomy and 
surgery of the ear. 2. ‘A Treatise on some 
Practical Points relating to Diseases of the 
Eye,’ plates, 8vo, London, 1811: this work 
was published posthumously, by his friend, 
Dr. J. R. Farre. A new edition in octavo 
appeared in 1816, at the expense of the in- 
stitution and for the benefit. of his widow. 
Both books contain interesting records of 
cases seen by Saunders. 

{Memoir prefixed to Dr. Farre’s edition of 
Saunders’s Works; information from Mr. R. J. 
Newstead, secretary of the Royal London Oph- 
thalmic Hospital. | D’A. Py 

SAUNDERS, LAURENCE (d. 1555), 
martyr, was son of Thomas Saunders of 
Harrington, Northamptonshire, by his wife 
Margaret Cave. Sir Edward Saunders [q. v.] 
was his elder brother. In 1538 he was elected 
from Eton scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. in 1541. He 


then left the university, and was bound ap- 
prentice to Sir William Chester [q. v.] im 
London, but returned to Cambridge on the 
voluntary cancelling of his indenture. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1544, and later, it is said, 
became B.D. According to Foxe (Actes and 
Monuments, vi. 613), he remained at the 
university till the end of Henry VIII's 
reign. After Edward VI’s accession he was 
appointed to read a divinity lecture in the 
college at Fotheringay, Northamptonshire, 
and he married while holding that office. 
When this college was dissolved he was 
made reader in Lichfield Cathedral. He 
subsequently became rector of Church Lang- 
ton in Leicestershire, and prebendary of 
Botevant in York Cathedral on 27 Aug. 
1552 (Lz Neves). On 28 March 1553 he 
was collated by Cranmer to the rectory of 
All Hallows, Bread Street (Nnwcourt, Re- 
pert. 1. 246). After Mary’s accession, he 
was apprehended by Bonner in October 1554, 
and lay in prison for fifteen months. In 
March 1553-4 he was cited to appear before 
the vicar-general for having married (STRYPE, 
Cranmer, p. 468), and in the following May 
signed the confession of faith made by 
Hooper, Coverdale, and others in prison 
(Strypz, Eccl. Mem. 111. i. 223), On 29 Jan. 
1554-5 he was arraigned by Gardiner at St. 
Mary Overy’s, the day after the trial of 
Hooper and Rogers. He was condemned 
for heresy, degraded on 4 Feb., and on the 
5th sent to Coventry to be burned. The 
sentence was carried out on 8 Feb. 1554-5, 

Saunders’s letters were printed in Cover- 
dale’s ‘Certain Most Godly Letters,’ 1564, 
8vo, and in Foxe’s ‘ Actes.’ There is also 
ascribed to him ‘ Poemata quedam’ (Tan- 
NER, Bibl. Brit.; Foxr, Actes and Monu- 
ments) and, more doubtfully, ‘A Trewe 
Mirrour or Glase, wherin we maye beholde 
the wofull state of thys our Realme of 
Englande, set forth in a dialogue or com- 
munication betwene Eusebius and Theo- 
philus,’ 1550 or 1551 ? 

[Memoir by Legh Richmond in Fathers of the 
English Church, vol. vi.; Church of England 
Tract Society, vol. iv. ; Middleton’s Biogr. Evan. 
i. 804; Prebendary Rogers’s Hist. Martyrdom 
and Letters of Laurence Saunders, 1832, 12mo 
(all based on Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, vi. 
612-36); Bradford’s Works, passim; Zurich 
Letters, iii. 171, 772; Ridley’s, Hooper's, and 
Sandys’s Works (Parker Soc.); Harwood’s Alumni 
Eton.; Cooper’s Athen Cantabr.; Simms’s Bi- 
bliotheca Stafford. 392.] W.A.S. 


SAUNDERS, MARGARET (7. 1702- 
1744), actress, was the daughter of Jonathan 
Saunders, a wine cooper, and grandchild on 
her mother’s side of Captain Wallis, ‘a sea 
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officer, of Weymouth, in which town she 
was born in 1686. After receiving an edu- 
cation at a boarding-school at Steeple Aston, 
Wiltshire, she was apprenticed to Mrs. Fane, 
a milliner in Catherine Street, Strand, Lon- 
don. In 1702, at the age of sixteen, as she 
herself states, she was brought out at Drury 
Lane Theatre through the influence of her 
friend, Anne Oldfield {q.v.]} Her first. re- 
corded appearance took place at the Hay- 
market on 18 Oct. 1707, when she played 
Flareit in Cibber’s ‘Love's Last Shift.’ On 
the 22nd she played Mrs. Littlewit in ‘Bar- 
tholomew Fair;’ on 1 Nov. the original 
Wishwell in Cibber’s ‘Double Gallant;’ on 
thellth played Fairlove in the ‘Tender Hus- 
band ;’ on the 18th Sentry in ‘She would 
if she could;’ and 1 Jan. 1708 Amie in the 
‘Jovial Crew.’ Her reputation as a cham- 
bermaid was by this time established. At 
Drury Lane she was on 6 Feb. Isabella in the 
‘Country Wit,’ playing during the season 
Olinda in ‘ Marriage A-la-mode,’ Lucy in the 
‘Old Bachelor,’ Doris in ‘sop,’ Lucy in 
‘Bury Fair,’ Miss Molly in ‘ Love for Money,’ 
and during the summer season Phoebe in 
the ‘ Debauchee, or a New Way to pay Old 
Debts.’ In 1708-9 she was Phedra in ‘ Am- 
phitryon,’ Mrs. Bisket im ‘Epsom Wells,’ 
Lady Haughty inthe ‘Silent Woman,’ Edging 
in the ‘ Careless Husband,’and was on 12 May 
1709 the original Patch in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
‘Busy Body.’ With the associated actors at 
the Haymarket in 1709-10 she played, in 
addition to her old parts, Parley in the 
‘Constant Couple,’ Moretta in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Rover,’ Prudence in the ‘ Amorous Widow,’ 
and Lucy in the ‘ Yeoman of Kent,’ and was, 
on 12 Nov. 1709, the original Dorothy in Mrs. 
Centlivre’s ‘Man’s Bewitched,’ and on 1 May 
1710 the first Cassata in Charles Johnson’s 
‘Love ina Chest.’ Once more at Drury Lane, 
she was seen as Rose in ‘Sir Martin Marr- 
all,’ Avmilia in ‘ Othello,’ and Doll Common 
in the‘ Alchemist,’ and was, on 7 April 1711, 
the original Pomade in ‘ Injured Love.’ With 
the summer company she was Teresia in the 
‘Volunteers.’ On 19 Jan. 1712 she was the 
first Florella in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Perplexed 
Lovers,’ and played for her benefit Rutland 
in the‘ Unhappy Favourite.’ Inthe summer 
she was seen as Aurelia in the ‘Guardian,’ 
On 7 Nov. she was the original Lesbia in 
Charles Johnson’s ‘Successful Pirate.’ In 
Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ on 12 May 1718, she 
was the original Busie, and on 25 Nov. in the 
‘ Apparition, or the Sham Wedding’ (‘by a 
Gentleman of Oxford’), the original Buisy 
(sic). On 27 April 1714 she was the first 
Flora in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Wonder.’ Lady 
Fidget in the ‘Country Wife’ and Viletta in 
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‘She would and she would not’ were assumed 
in 1714-15, and in the summer Mrs. Raison 
in ‘Greenwich Park.’ In the following season 
she was Hartshorn in the ‘Lady’s Last 
Stake’ and Lady Laycock in the ‘Amorous 
Widow.’ On 10 March 1716 she was the 
original Abigail in Addison’s ‘Drummer,’ 
Jenny in the ‘Comical Revenge,’ Widow 
Lackit in ‘Oroonoko,’ and Lady Wouldbe in 
‘Volpone’ followed in the next season. On 
19 Feb. 1718 she was the original Prudentia 
in ‘The Play is the Plot’ by Breval. She 
also played Lady Wishfort in the ‘ Way of 
the World.’ On 13 April 1721 she appeared 
as Tattleaid in the ‘ Funeral.’ This is the 
last time her name is. traceable as a member 
of the company. In consequence of ‘a very 
violent asthmatical indisposition,’ she was 
compelled permanently to quit the stage. 
For the last benefit of Mrs. Younger she re- 
turned to the boards for one night, and played 
Lady Wishfort. This was presumably at 
Covent Garden in 1733-4, On19 Jan. 1744, 
‘by command of the Duke,’a performance of 
‘Julius Cesar’ and the ‘Devil to Pay’ was 
given ‘for the benefit of Mrs. Saunders, 
many years a comedian at the Theatre Royal.’ 
Mrs. Saunders apologised for not waiting 
upon her patrons, ‘she not having been able 
to go out of her house these eighteen months,’ 

Mrs. Saunders appears to. have been un- 
surpassed in certain kinds of chambermaids. 
Davies praises her decayed widows, nurses, 
and old maids; Doran speaks of her as the 
very pearl of chambermaids. On her retire- 
ment she became a friend and confidential 
attendant on Mrs. Oldfield. She is supposed 
to have been the Betty of Pope’s ill-natured 
satire on Mrs. Oldfield, beginning ‘ Odious in 
woollen,’ and ending ‘ And, Betty, give this 
cheek a little red.’ She wrote a letter to 
Curll, inserted in his ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Old- 
field,’ in which she gives a very edifying ac- 
count of Mrs. Oldfield’s end, and a second 
letter, dated from Watford on 22 June 1730, 
supplying information concerning Mrs, Big- 
nell [see BickNELL] and her sister, Mrs. 
Younger. Mrs. Oldfield left her by will 
an allowance of 107. a year, to be paid 
quarterly. 

[Betterton’s (Curll’s) Hist. of the English 
Stage, and Memoirs of Mrs, Anne Oldfield; 
Egerton’s Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Oldfield ; 
Genest’s Account of the English Stage; Davies’s 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, ed. Lowe. ] J. K. 

SAUNDERS orSANDERS, RICHARD 
(1613-1687 ?), astrologer, a native of War- 
wickshire, was born in 1613, commenced the 
study of hermeneutics about 1647, and 
practised astrology and cheiromancy during 
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the golden age of the» pseudo-sciences in 
England. Lilly referred to him in 1677 as 
an old and valued friend, and he was also.a 
friend and admirer of Ashmole. His 
almanacs, of which copies are extant for 
1681, 1684, and 1686. (all London 12mo), 
cease from the last-mentioned date. His 
portrait, engraved by Thomas Cross [q: v.], 
was prefixed to several of his works. ‘These 
include: 1. ‘ Phisiognomie, Chiromancie . ; . 
and the Art of Memorie,’ London, 1653, fol., 
with cuts and portrait; a second edition, 
very much enlarged, and dealing with ‘ Meto- 
Rosen: the Symmetrical Proportions and 

ignal Moles of the Body,’ appeared in 1671, 
with a dedication to Elias Ashmole of the 
Middle Temple. 2. ‘Palmistry, the Secrets 
thereof disclosed,’ 2nd edit., London, 
1664, 12mo. 3. ‘The Astrological Judg- 
ment and Practice of Physick, deduced from 
the Position of the Heavens at the Decum- 
biture of a Sick Person’ (with portrait, and 
a letter to the reader by William Lilly), 
London, 1677, 4to. This is a systematic 
exposition of astrological therapeutics, based 
largely upon examination of the urine, sputa, 
ete., by horoscopical methods. The author 
is held up as a ‘counterquack’ in com- 
mendatory verses by Henry Coley [q. v.], 
the mathematician, and others. 

[Granger’s Biogr. Hist. 1779, iv. 107; Col- 
vile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 633 ; Hazlitt’s 
Bibl, Collect. 3rd ser. p..92; Watt's Bibl. 
Britannica; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. ‘Sanders.’] 
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SAUNDERS, RICHARD HUCK- 
(1720-1785), physician, whose parents were 
named Huck, was born in Westmoreland in 
1720, and educated at the grammar school 
of Croughland in Cumberland. After a five 
years’ apprenticeship with a surgeon at Pen- 
rith named Neal, he entered as a student at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, where he 
was a pupil of John Girle. In 1745 he 
entered the army, and was appointed sur- 
geon to Lord Sempill’s regiment, with which 
he served until the peace of 1748. He then 
settled at Penrith, and on 13 Oct. 1749 re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, after being ‘examined 
with a solution of a case of medicine and 
aphorism of Hippocrates.’ In 1750 he was 
appointed surgeon to the 33rd regiment ; he 
joined it at Minorca,and remained there three 
years. From 1753 to 1755 he was quartered 
with his regiment at Edinburgh, availing 
himself of the opportunity to attend the 
medical classes at the university. He next 
went to America under the Earl of Loudoun, 
by whom he was promoted to the rank of 
physician to the army. In the latter capa- 


city he served during the whole of the 
seyen years’ war, greatly to the benefit of 
the troops. After the successful expedition 
against. Havannah, in 1762, he returned to 
England with health impaired; he conse- 
quently made a continental tour, journey- 
ing through France, Germany, and Italy. 
He finally settled in Spring Gardens, Lon- 
don, as a physician, and was admitted a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
1 April 1765. He was elected a fellow of 
the college, special gratia, on 18 Sept. 1784. 
He was appointed physician to Middlesex 
Hospital in September 1766, and physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital on 14 Dec. 1768, 
when he resigned his office at the former 
institution. He held his post at St. Thomas’s 
until 1777, when he was succeeded by Dr.. 
H. R. Reynolds. He died in the West Indies 
on 24 July 1785, leaving a high reputation 
both with the public and the profession. In 
1777 he married Jane, the niece and heiress 
of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.], with 
whom he acquired a large fortune, and as- 
sumed the name and armorial bearings of 
Saunders in addition to his own. He had 
issue two daughters and coheirs—Anne, 
who married, in August 1796, Robert Dundas, 
second viscount Melville; and Jane, who 
became, in 1800, the wife of John Fane, 
tenth earl of Westmorland. 


(Munk’s Coll. of Phys.; Burke’s Peerage ; 
Records of St. Thomas’s Hospital; Register of 
Graduates in Medicine, Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, kept by James Gordon, professor of medi- 
cine, 1734-1755; information supplied by Henry, 
fifth viscount Melville.] W. W. W. 


SAUNDERS, THOMAS WILLIAM 
(1814-1890), metropolitan police magistrate, 
second son of Samuel E. Saunders of Bath, 
by Sarah, his wife, was born on 21 Feb. 
1814. He was entered a student at the 
Middle Temple on 16 April 1832, and called 
to the bar on 9 June 1837. From 1855 to 
October 1860 he was recorder of Dartmouth, 
and from that date to 1878 recorder of 
Bath. For some years he was a revising 
barrister, and in December 1872 became a 
commissioner for hearing municipal election 
petitions. Mr, Richard Assheton Cross (now 
Viscount Cross) appointed him a metropoli- 
tan police magistrate on 2 Sept. 1878, and 
he sat at the Thames police-court until his 
resignation a few days before his death. 
His decisions were seldom reversed, erring, 
if at all, on the side of leniency. He died 
at Bournemouth on 28 Feb. 1890, having 
married, on 16 Aug. 1854, Frances Gregory, 
daughter of William Galpine of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, by whom he had ason, William 
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Edgar Saunders (4. 1856), a barrister and 


author. 

He was author of: 1. ‘The Law of Assault 
and Battery,’ 1841. 2. A Collection of 
all the Statutes in force relating to Gaols 
and Houses of Correction in England and 
Wales, 1843. 3. ‘The Practice of Sum- 
mary Convictions before Justices of the 
Peace, 1846. 4. ‘The Administration of 
Justice Acts and the Act to protect Justices 
_from_ Vexatious Actions,’ 2nd ed. 1848, 
5. ‘Supplements to Burn’s Justice of the 
Peace,’ 1848, 1849, 1851, 8 vols. 6. ‘The 
Nuisance Removal and Disease Prevention 
Acts,’ 2nd ed. 1849; 3rd ed. 1854. 7. ‘The 
Law and Practice of Orders of Affiliation 
and Proceedings in Bastardy,’ 2nd _ ed. 
1850; 7th ed. 1878; and the 8th and 9th ed. 
with his son W. E. Saunders, 1884 and 1888. 
8. ‘The Militia Act, with Notes and Index,’ 
1852; 3rded.1855. 9.‘The Dutiesand Liabili- 
ties of Justices of the Peace,’ 1852. 10. ‘The 
Law and Practice of Municipal Registration 
and Election,’ 1854; 2nd ed. 1873. “11. ‘The 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts,’ Ist ed. 
1855 (forming vol. i. of ‘The Complete 
Practice of the Laws of England’); 2nd ed. 
1858; 4th ed. 1873. 12. ‘The Counties 
Police Acts, 1856; 2nd ed. 1859. 13. ‘The 
Rise and Progress of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence in England,’ 1858. 14. ‘The Refresh- 
ment Houses and Wine Licenses Act,’ 1860. 
15. ‘ The Union Assessment Committee Act,’ 
1862. 16. ‘Quarter and Petty Sessions: a 
Letter to Sir George Grey,’ 1868. 17. ‘ Statis- 
tics of Crime and Criminals in England,’ 
1864. 18.‘ The Prison Act of 1865, 1865. 
19, ‘A Treatise upon the Law applicable to 
Negligence,’ London, 1871; Cincinnati, 
1872. 20. ‘Precedents of Indictments,’ 
1872; 2nd ed., with W. E. Saunders, 1889. 
21. ‘A Treatise on the Law of Warranties,’ 
1874, 22. ‘The Summary Jurisdiction 
Act,’ 1879. 23. ‘The Public Health Act,’ 
1875. 24. ‘Municipal Corporations Act,’ 
1882. 

With R. G. Welford, Saunders compiled 
‘Reports of Cases in the Law of Real Pro- 
perty,’ 1846; with Henry Thomas Cole, ‘ Bail 
Court Reports,’ 1847-1849, 2 vols.; with 
E. W. Cox, ‘Reports of County Court 
Cases,’ 1852, ‘The Criminal Law Consolida- 
tion Acts,’ 1861 (2nd edit. 1862, 8rd edit. 
1870); and with his son W. E. Saunders, 
‘The Law as applicable to the Criminal 
Offences of Children and Young Persons,’ 
1887. 

He edited Chitty’s ‘Summary of the 
Offices and Duties of Constables,’ 3rd edit. 
1844; ‘The Magistrate’s Year Book,’ 1860; 
Oke’s ‘Magisterial Formulist, 5th ed. 1876 
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(6th ed. 1881); and Oke’s ‘Magisterial 
Synopsis,’ 12th ed. 1876 (18th ed. 1881). 
[Times, 3 March 1890 p. 7, 4 March p. 3; 
Graphic, 8 March 1890, p. 275, with portrait; 
Debrett’s House of Commons (ed. Mair), 1886, 
p. 338 ; Foster’s Men at the Bar, 1885, p. 413.] 
G. C. B. 


SAUNDERS, WILLIAM, M.D. (1743- 
1817), physician, son of James Saunders, 
M.D., was born in Banff in 1748.. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.D. on 28 Oct. 1765, 
reading a thesis ‘De Antimonio,’ which he 
dedicated to his patron James, earl of Find- 
later and Seafield. He began practice in- 
London, and was admitted a licentiate of 
the College of Physicians on 26 June 1769. 
He gave lectures on chemistry and pharmacy, 
which were largely attended, and of which 
he published a detailed syllabus in 1766; and 
on medicine, the scope of which is set forth 
in his ‘Compendium Medicine practicum,’ 
published in 1767 in English. In the same 
year and in 1768 he supported the views of 
Sir George Baker [q.v.] in ‘A Letter to Dr. 
Baker on the Endemial Colic of Devonshire,’ 
and ‘An Answer to Geach and Alcock on 
the Endemial Colic of Devonshire.’ On 
6 May 1770 he was elected physician to 
Guy’s Hospital, and soon after his election 
he began to lecture there on the theory and 
practice of medicine, delivering three courses 
of four months each during the year (Syl- 
labus of Medical Lectures at Guy's Hospital, 
1782). He was elected a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 5 June 1790, and 
‘was a censor in 1791, 1798, 1805, and 1813. 
In 1792 he delivered the Gulstonian lectures, 
which he afterwards published as ‘ A Trea- 
tise on the Structure, Economy, and Dis- 
eases of the Liver.’ He was probably the 
first English physician to observe that in 
some forms of cirrhosis, then called scirrho- 
sity, the liver became enlarged and after- 
wards contracted (p. 281). A third edition 
appeared in 1803, and a fourth in 1809. He 
delivered the Harveian oration in 1796, in 
which he praises the recent discovery of the 
cause of Devonshire colic by Sir George 
Baker. On 9 May 1793 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and attained a 
large practice as a physician. In 1807 he 
was appointed physician to the prince regent. 
Besides the books above mentioned, he pub- 
lished separate volumes on mercury (1768), 
antimony (1778), mephitic acid (1777), red 
Peruvian bark (1782), and mineral waters 
(1800). On 22 May 1805 he was chairman 
of a meeting which led to the formation cf 
the existing Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, and he was its first president. He 
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resigned the office of physician to Guy’s Hos- | his views took too pronouncedly a socialistic 


pitalin 1802, andretired from practicein 1814, 
He died on 29 May 1817 at Enfield, is 
buried there, and has a monument, erected 
by his children, in the parish church. His 
portrait was presented to the College of 
Physicians by his son J. J. Saunders, and 
is preserved there (cf. BromuEy, Cat. Engr. 
Portraits). 

[Works; Munk's Coll. of Phys. ii. 399; 
Wilks and Bettany’s Biographical History of 
Guy’s Hospital, 1892.] N. M. 


SAUNDERS, WILLIAM (1823-1895), 
journalist and politician, born 20 Nov. 1823, 
at Russell Mill, Market Lavington, Wiltshire, 
was youngest son of Amram Edward Saunders, 
He was educated at a school in Devizes, and 
went to work at his father’s flour-mills in 
Market Lavington and Bath. About 1844 
he opened extensive quarries near the Box 
tunnel-on the Great Western Railway, and 
on 27 April 1852 married Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Spender of Bath. With the as- 
sistance of his father-in-law, he started the 
‘Plymouth Western Morning News’ in 1860. 
Journalistic ventures in Newcastle followed, 
but his greatest success was at Hull, where 
he founded the ‘ Kastern Morning News’ in 
1864. He remained proprietor of this paper 
until within a few months of hisdeath. He 
had meanwhile been experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining news for his provincial 
papers, and in 1863 started the Central Press, 
the first news-distributing agency. In 1870 
this became the Central News Agency, still 
under the direction of Saunders. One of his 
most memorable achievements in connection 
with this agency was to persuade the dean 
of St. Paul’s to permit him to carry a special 
wire into St. Paul’s gallery on the occasion 
of the thanksgiving service for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales in 1872. 

Saunders was a well-known personality in 
the politics of his day. He was one of the 
first English champions of the theories of 
land nationalisation as advocated by Mr. 
Henry George, and for the last ten years of 
his life was prominently connected with the 
agitation for nationalisation of land in Eng- 
land. He entered parliament in 1885 as 
liberal member for East Hull, but was de- 
feated at the general election of the follow- 
ing year. Meanwhile he took an active 
part in London politics, particularly in con- 
nection with the attempts which the radical 
clubs made to keep Trafalgar Square open for 
public meetings in 1887. In 1889 he was 
elected by Walworth to the first London 
County Council, and the same constituency 
sent him to parliament in 1892. Latterly 
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complexion for his party. He died at Market 
Lavington on 1 May 1896. 

In addition to numerous pamphlets chiefly 
on the land question, Saunders wrote: 
1. ‘Through the Light Continent,’ London, 
1879. 2. ‘The New Parliament, 1880,’ 
London, 1880. 3. ‘ History of the First 
London County Council,’ London, 1892. 


[Weekly Dispatch. 5 May 1896 ; Illustr. Lon- 
don News, 13 Feb. 1886 ; private information. | 
J. KR. M. 


SAUNDERS, WILLIAM WILSON 
(1809-1879), entomologist and botanist, 
second son of James Saunders, D.C.L. (1770- 
1838), vicar of Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, was 
born at Little London, near Wendover, Buck- 
inghamshire, 4 June 1809. He was educated 
privately till 1827, when he was sent to the 
East India Company’s military academy at 
Addiscombe. He passed second in examina- 
tion, and obtained his commission in the 
engineers in August 1829. He at once joined 
his corps at Chatham, and went out to India 
in August 1830, but resigned the follow- 
ing year. Returning to England, he joined 
his future father-in-law, Joshua Saunders, 
in business as an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
where for many years he was a member of 
the committee and also of the shipping com- 
mittee. He resided first at East Hill, 
Wandsworth, but in 1857 removed to Rei- 
gate, where he started in the same year the 
Holmesdale Natural History Club. In 1873 
the firm of which he was then head became 
involved in the crisis that affected mercantile 
insurance, and Saunders, disposing of his 
large collections of insects, living and dried 
plants, and watercolour drawings, retired 
the following year to Worthing, where he 
devoted himself to horticulture. He died at 
Worthing, 13 Sept. 1879. He was thrice 
married : first, in 1832, to his cousin, Catha- 
rine Saunders; secondly, in 1841, to Mary 
Anne Mello; thirdly, in 1877, to Sarah 
Cholmley, who survived him. 

Saunders was an enthusiastic naturalist 
throughout his life. Few contributed more 
to the advancement of entomology and 
botany. Owing to his liberality many collec- 
tors were able both to start and to continue 
their labours. He was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1838, and acted as 
its treasurer from 1861 to 1873. He was 
an original member of the Entomological 
Society, and its president in 1841-2 and 
1856-7. He was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1853 and of the Zoological Society 
in 1861. He was for several years vice- 
president of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
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Saunders was author of upwards of thirty- 
five papers published between 1831 and 
1877 in various scientific transactions. He 
also edited: 1. ‘ Insecta Saundersiana,’ con- 
taining descriptions of insects in his collec- 
tion by F. Walker, H. Jeckel, and E. Saun- 
ders, 8vo, London, 1850-69. 2. ‘ Refugium 
Botanicum,’ descriptions of plants in his 
possession by Reichenbach, J. G. Baker, and 
others, illustrated by H. H. Fitch, 8vo, 
London, 1869-73. 3. ‘Mycological Ilus- 
trations,’ in association with Worthington 
G. Smith, 8vo, London, 1871-2. 


[Entom. Monthly Mag. xvi. 119-20; Nature, 
2 Oct. 1879, p. 586; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1871, 
with portrait, p. 136; information kindly sup- 
plied by his son, G. S. Saunders; Roy. Soc. Cat. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] B. B. W. 


SAUNDERSON, Mrs. (d. 1711), actress, 
[See under Berrerton, THomas.] 


SAUNDERSON or SANDERSON, 
NICHOLAS (1682-1739), mathematician, 
the eldest. son of an exciseman, was born in 
January 1682 at Thurlston, near Penniston 
in Yorkshire. At the age of twelve months 
he lost by smallpox not only his sight, but 
his eyes. He first learnt classics at the free 
school, of Penniston, and became a com- 
petent Latin and Greek and French scholar. 
After leaving school he studied mathematics 
at home until 1707. Then, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was brought to Cambridge 
by Joshua Dunn, a fellow-commoner of 
Christ’s College, with whom he resided there, 
but he was not admitted a member of the 
college or of the university, owing to want 
of means. He hoped to make a position as 
a teacher, and, with the consent of the Luca- 
sian professor, William Whiston, formed a 
class, to which he lectured on the Newtonian 
philosophy, hydrostatics, mechanics, sounds, 
astronomy, the tides, and optics. On 30 Oct. 
1710 Whiston was expelled from his pro- 
fessorship; on 19 Noy. 1711 Saunderson was 
made M.A. by special patent upon a recom- 
mendation from Queen Anne, in order that 
he might be eligible to succeed Whiston. 
On Tuesday, 20 Nov., ‘he was chosen 
[fourth Lucasian] mathematick professor’ in 
spite of some tae (Rup, Diary, 1709- 
1720, ed. Luard, 1860). On 21 Jan. (1712) 
Saunderson delivered his inauguration speech, 
‘made in very elegant Latin and astyle truly 
Ciceronian.’ From this time he applied him- 
self closely to the reading of lectures, con- 
tinuing in residence at Christ’s College till 
1723, when he took a house in Cambridge, 
and soon after married. In 1728, when 
George II visited Cambridge, Saunderson 
attended him in the senate-house, and was 


created doctor of laws. Lord Chesterfield, 
who was at Trinity Hall, 1712-14, and at- 
tended Saunderson’s lectures, described him 
as a professor who had not the use of his 
own eyes, but taught others to use theirs. 
He spent seven or eight hours a day in teach- 
ing. Some of his lectures are extant in 
manuscript in the University Library at 
Cambridge (without date, but contains a 
letter signed J. Bate of date 3 Jan. 1725). 
Saunderson had a good ear for music, and 
could readily distinguish to the fifth part of 
a note; he was a good performer with a 
flute. He could judge of the size of a room 
and of his distance from the wall, and re- 
cognised places by their sounds. He-had 
a keen sense of touch; he ‘distinguished in a 
set of Roman medals the genuine from the 
false, though they had... deceived a con- 
noisseur who hadjudged by the eye’ (Life pre- 
fixed to his ‘Algebra’ ). He wasa man of out- 
spoken opinions in general; his reverence for 
Newton was extreme. He was the recipient 
of one of four copies of the ‘Commercium 
Epistolicum’ ordered by the Royal Society 
to be sent to Cambridge in 1713 (EpiLzston, 
Correspondence of Newton and Cotes, 1850, 
p. 221; see also pp. 38, 55, 214, 222), and was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society on 
21 May 1719. He corresponded with Wil- 
liam Jones (1675-1749) [q. v.], and was 
acquainted with De Moivre, Machin, and 
Keill (cf. Rieaup, Correspondence of Scien- 
tific Men of the Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 
1841, i. 261-4). He was also a member of 
the Spitalfields Mathematical Society, which 
flourished from 1717 to 1845 (DE Morean, 
Budget of Paradoxes, p. 232; see also pp. 80, 
451). He invented a computing board, which 
was described by his successor in the pro- 
fessorship, John Colson. He died of scurvy 
on 19 April 1789, and was buried in the 
chancel at Boxworth (a village about eight 
miles north-west from Cambridge), where 
there is a monument to his memory. By his 
wife, a daughter of William Dickons, rector 
of Boxworth, he had a son and a daughter. 
There is a painting of him holding an armil- 
lary sphere, by I. Vanderbanck, in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge. The paint- 
ing was bequeathed by the Rev. Thomas 
Kerrich in 1823; it appears to have been 
originally painted for Martin Folkesin 1718. 
Saunderson published no books during his 
lifetime. His ‘Algebra,’ prepared by him 
during the last six years of his life, in two 
volumes 4to (Cambr. Univ. Press), was pub- 
lished by subscription in 1740 by his widow 
and son and daughter (John and Anne Saun- 
derson). The frontispiece is an engraving by 
D. Vandergucht from the portrait by Vander- 
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banck. The treatise is a model of careful 
exposition, and reminds one of the ‘ Algebra’ 
which Euler dictated after having been over- 
taken by blindness. It contains an account 
of Euclid’s doctrine of proportion, a good 
deal of what we now call mensuration, a 
consideration of Diophantine problems, and 
of magic squares, and it finishes with the 
solution of biquadratic equations. Some 
of Saunderson’s manuscripts were printed 
in 1751, under the title ‘The Method of 
Fluxions applied to a Select Number of Use- 
ful Problems, together with the Demonstra- 
tion of Mr. Cotes’s forms of Fluents in the 
second part of his Logometria, the Analysis 
of the Problems in his Scholium Generale, 
and an Explanation of the Principal Pro- 
positions of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy,’ 
London, 8vo. This is an interesting manual 
of elementary mathematical physics. In 
1761 ‘Select Parts of Professor Saunder- 
son’s Elements of Algebra for Students at the 
Universities’ was published anonymously, 
London, 8vo. 

[A memoir of Saunderson, stated to be derived 
from his friends, Dr. Thomas Nettleton, Dr. 
Richard Wilkes, Rev. J. Boldero (fellow of 
Christ’s College), Rev. Gervas Holmes (fellow 
of Emmanuel), Rev. Granville Wheeler, Dr. 
Richard Davies (Queens’ College), is prefixed to 
Saunderson’s Algebra, 1740; see also Burke's 
Sublime and Beautiful, pt. v. sect. 5.] H. F. B. 


SAUNFORD. [See SanpForp.] 


SAURIN, WILLIAM (1757 ?-1839), 
attorney-general for Ireland, the second son 
of James Saurin, vicar of Belfast, was born 
in that town in 1757 or 1758, His grand- 
father, or, according to Agnew (ii. 425), his 
great-grandfather, Louis Saurin, D.D., a 
younger brother of the celebrated French 
preacher, Jacques Saurin, came of a good 
Languedoc family (Haase, La France Pro- 
testante, ed. 1858, ix. 177), noted for its at- 
tachment to the reformed church. But being, 
in consequence of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685, compelled to leave France, 
he was for some time minister of the French 
church in the Savoy; but, proceeding to 
Treland about 1727, he was on 22 March 
presented to the deanery of Ardagh, and on 
3 June 1786 installed archdeacon of Derry. 
He married, in 1714, Henriette Cornel de la 
Bretonniére, and, dying in September 1749, 
was buried at St. Anne’s, Dublin. James 
Saurin, his son, succeeded Richard Stewart 
as vicar of Belfast in 1747; he married, 
about 1754, Mrs. Duff, the widow, it is pre- 
sumed, of John Duff, who had been four times 
sovereign of Belfast, and died in office in 
1753; he was much respected in Belfast, 
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where he died about 1774, leaving four sons : 
Louis, William, James, and Mark Anthony. 

William, after receiving a fair education 
at Saumarez Dubourdien’s school at Lisburn, 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a fellow- 
commoner in 1775, and graduated B.A. in 
1777. Proceeding to London, he entered 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the Irish 
bar in 1780. He was noted as a diligent 
student, but did not rise rapidly in his 
profession. On 21 Jan. 1786 he married 
Mary, widow of Sir Richard Cox [q. v.], 
daughter of Edward O’Brien and sister of 
the second and third marquises of Tho- 
mond [see O’BRIEN, JAMES, third Mareuis 
or TuHomonp]|, by whom he had a large 
family. The able manner, however, in which 
he acted as agent to the Hon. EH. Ward in 
1790 in contesting the representation of co. 
Down with Robert Stewart (afterwards Vis- 
count Castlereagh), attracted attention to 
him, and from that time his business steadily 
increased. He was retained for the defendant 
in the case of Curran v. Sandys on 16 Feb. 
1795, and his speech as junior counsel on 
that occasion has been highly commended. 
In 1796 the Irish bar conferred on him the 
honour of electing him captain-commandant 
of their corps of yeomanry, and on 6 July 
1798 he was granted a patent of precedence 
immediately after the prime serjeant, at- 
torney and solicitor general. He served the 
government that year in some of the trials 
arising out of the rebellion, notably in that 
of the brothers Sheares, William Michael 
Byrne, and Oliver Bond. He was offered the 
post of solicitor-general, vacant through the 
elevation of John Toler (afterwards first Earl 
of Norbury) [q. v.} to the attorney-general- 
ship; but, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear upon him, he resolutely re- 
fused to accept it in consequence of having 
made up his mind to oppose the government 
ontheir union scheme. Ata meeting of the 
bar on 9 Sept. he moved a resolution to the 
effect that a union was an innovation dan- 
gerous and improper to propose at that time 
(SEwaRpD, Collectanea Politica, iii. 475); but, 
according to under-secretary Cooke, neither 
he nor the gentleman who seconded him 
spoke very forcibly (Castlereagh Corresp. i. 
343), and his opinion was confirmed by Sir 
Jonah Barrington (Rise and Fall of the Irish 
Nation, ed. 1853, p. 317). Not content, 
however, with offering a constitutional op- 
position to the measure, he tried to involve 
the bar as a body in his opposition. But the 
order he issued to the corps to assemble ‘ to 
take into their consideration a question of 
the greatest national importance’ was dis- 
approved by many of the bar, and was 
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countermanded. It was as well: that the 
attempt to give a military appearance to his 
agitation was abandoned, for government 
had resolved to mark its disapprobation by 
depriving him of his silk gown. His con- 
duct was, however, approved by the city of 
Dublin, and in July 1799 a resolution con- 
ferring on him the freedom of the city, ‘for 
his manly resistance of a legislative union,’ 
was carried in the commons, and adopted 
by the court of aldermen with the omission 
of the clause relating to his ‘manly resist- 
ance.’ 

The retirement: of the Hon. Richard 
Annesley, who had accepted the escheator- 
ship of Munster—the Irish equivalent for the 
Chiltern Hundreds—having created a va- 
cancy in parliament, Saurin was, by the in- 
fluence of Lord Downshire, returned M.P. 
for the borough of Blessington in 1799. He 
spoke three times at considerable length 
against the union in January, March, and 
June, 1800, his argument going to prove 
that parliament could not alienate the rights 
of the nation, and that if the union was car- 
ried without having been brought constitu- 
tionally before the people, it would not be 
morally binding, and the right of resistance 
would remain. His doctrine was denounced 
as a manifest incitement to rebellion, and 
Castlereagh declared that, ‘ however his pro- 
fessional opinions might accord with the 
principles of the constitution, his doctrines 
in the House were those of Tom Paine.’ 
And in ‘his last speech on 26 June he dis- 
played ‘ more caution and moderation on the 
subject of the competence of parliament’ 
(Cornwallis Corresp. iii. 248). His opposition 
to the union has been highly eulogised by 
writers who reprobate that measure, but it 
was based on narrow professional interests 
and hostility to the Roman catholics rather 
than on broad national grounds. Of pa- 
triotism outside the narrow limits of the 
protestant ascendency he had no conception ; 
and his subsequent career, so far from being 
illogical, was the natural result of the mo- 
tives that inspired his opposition to the 
union. He was again offered and again de- 
clined the post of solicitor-general in 1803 ; 
but four years later he yielded to friendly 
pressure, andon 21 May 1807 was appointed 
attorney-general for Ireland under the Duke 
_ of Richmond as lord lieutenant. This, the 
most important post perhaps in the Irish 
government, hecontinued to hold till January 
1822, and during that long period of fourteen 
years he was the heart and soul of the oppo- 
sition to the catholic claims, In 1811] he 
advised and conducted the prosecution of 
Dr. Sheridan under the provisions of the 
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Convention Act of 1793, and, though on that 
occasion failing to secure a conviction, he 
was more successful in a similar charge 
against Mr. Kirwan in the year following. 
His conduct was regarded as arbitrary, and 
even unconstitutional by the catholics, and 
strenuous but ineffectual efforts were made 
to obtain his removal. 

During Peel’s tenure of the Irish secre- 
taryship he lived on terms of cordial intimacy 
with him. Heconducted the prosecution in 
1813 against John Magee fq. v.], editor and 
proprietor of the ‘ Dublin Evening Post,’ for 
an alleged libel against the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but with the avowed object of wrest- 
ing that formidable instrument of agitation 
out of the hands of the catholics, thereby 
drawing down on himself the wrath of 
O’Connell, who did not spare to hint at his 
foreign origin and ‘Jacobinical’ conduct 
during the union debates. So intense, in- 
deed, was O’Connell’s indignation that when 
Magee was brought up for judgment, he 
distorted something that Saurin said into a 
personal insult, and declared that only his 
respect for the temple of justice restrained 
him from corporally chastising him. The 
‘scene’ was brought to a close by Saurin 
declaring that he had not meant to refer to 
O'Connell; but there can be little question 
that the attack to which he had been sub- 
jected intensified his hatred both of O’Con- 
nell individually and also of the catholics 
generally. And it is perhaps not unfair ta 
attribute to a feeling of personal animosity 
against O’Connell the pertinacity with which 
he insisted on the suppression in the follow- 
ing year of the catholic board (PARKER, Sir 
Robert Peel, p.139). That he could and did 
use his position to promote an anti-catholic 
agitation, the discovery of his famous letter 
to Lord Norbury, urging him to influence 
the grand juries on circuit, places beyond 
doubt. His intolerance seemed to Lord 
Wellesley to render his removal necessary, 
and in 1822 he was superseded by Plunket. 
The blow was wholly unexpected, and, in 
indignation at what he conceived to be his 
betrayal by Lord Liverpool, he refused a 
judgeship coupled with a peerage, and re- 
turned to his practice at the chancery bar. 
‘I have been told,’ said Lord Wellesley in 
explaining his conduct, ‘that I have ill- 
treated Mr. Saurin. I offered him the chief- 
justiceship of the king’s bench: that was 
not ill-treating him. I offered him an Eng- 
lish peerage: that was not ill-treating him. 
I did not, it is true, continue him in the 
viceroyalty of Ireland, for I am the viceroy 
of Ireland’ (Grattan, Life of Grattan, v. 
128.) Though deprived of office, Saurin 
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still continued to exercise considerable in- 
fluence in the government of the country, 
and was an active promoter of the formation 
of the Brunswick club in 1828. His presence 
at a general meeting of the Brunswick Consti- 
tutional Club at the Rotunda, on 19 Feb. 
1829, was hailed with rapture by the Orange 
party, and probably if the agitation had been 
successful in withholding catholic emanci- 
pation, he would have become chancellor 
of Ireland (cf. Gent. Mag. 1839, ii. 88). 

Becoming father of the bar, and beginning 
to feel the weight of years press heavily on 
him, he retired from practice in 1831, and 
died on 11 Jan. 1889. His widow survived 
till 28 Jan. 1840. Of his children, the eldest 
son, Admiral Edward Saurin, married, on 
15 July 1828, Lady Mary Ryder (who died 
in her 100th year on 5 Aug. 1900), second 
daughter of the first earl of Harrowby, and 
died on 28 Feb. 1878, leaving, with other 
children, a son, William Granville Saurin, 
esq. Somewhat below medium height, 
Saurin’s physiognomy betrayed his French 
origin. His eyes, shaded by darkand shaggy 
eyebrows, were black and piercing, but their 
glance was not unkindly. His forehead was 
thoughtful rather than bold, and furrowed 
by long study and care. His knowledge of 
law was profound; his personal character 
beyond reproach; his manner of speaking, if 
not eloquent, was earnest and impressive; but 
in political life it seemed as if the shadow of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes ever 
confronted his mental gaze. 

[There is an uncritically eulogistic biography 
in Wills’s Irish Nation, iii. 448-59, and an in- 
adequate life in Webb’s Compendium. The pre- 
sent article is based on notices in Agnew’s French 
Protestant Exiles, ii. 425, 478-9; Ulster Jour- 
nal of Archzology, ii. 175-8; Gent. Mag. 1839, 
ii. 88; Haag’s La France Protestante ; Cotton’s 
Fasti Eccles. Hib.; Smyth’s Law Officers; 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxvii. ; Grattan’s Life 
of Henry Grattan, v. 15, 120-3; the published 
correspondence of Lords Cornwallis and Castle- 
reagh; MacDougall’s Sketches of Irish Political 
Characters; Parker’s Sir Robert Peel; Fitz- 
patrick’s Corresp. of Daniel O’Connell; O’Keeffe’s 
Life and Times of O’Connell; Sheil’s Sketches, 
Legal and Political.] R. D. 


SAUTRE, WILLIAM (4.1401), Lollard. 
[See SawTREY. | 


SAVAGE, Str ARNOLD (d. 1410), 
speaker of the House of Commons, came of 
a family that had long been settled at 
Bobbing, Kent. A Sir Robert Savage of 
Bobbing is said to have taken part in the 
third crusade, and a Sir John Savage of 
Bobbing was present at the siege of Car- 


laverock in 1300. The heads of the family 
during six generations represented Kent in 
parliament. The speaker's father was Sir 
ARNOLD SavaeE (d. 13875), who served in 
France in 1345, and was a commissioner of 
array in Kent in 1346 and several times 
afterwards (Federa, iii. 38, 78, 243, 315). 
He sat in the parliament of January 1352, 
was warden of the coasts of Kent on 13 April 
1355, and mayor of Bordeaux on 12 March 
1359, retaining the latter post till 1363. In 
1363 he was employed in negotiations with 
Pedro of Castile, and in 1871 and 1373 was 
a commissioner to treat with France (2d. ii. 
422, 688, 762, 934, 1062). He died in 1375, 
having married Mary or Margery, daughter 
of Michael, lord Poynings [q. v.] 

Sir Arnold Savage, the son, was sheriff of 
Kent in 1881 and 1385, and in 1386 served 
with John of Gaunt in Spain (Federa, vii. 
490, original edit.) He was constable of 
Queenborough from 1392 to 1396, and was 
at one time lieutenant of Dover Castle 
(Hastep, Kent, iii. 657, iv. 75). He was a 
knight of the shire for Kent in the parlia- 
ments of January and November 1390. 
Savage did not sit again in parliament till 
1401, when, on 22 Jan., the commons pre- 
sented him as their speaker. In this capa- 
city he gained great credit by his oratory. 
‘ He had the art of dealing effective thrusts 
under cover of a cloud of polished verbiage’ 
(Ramsay, i. 29). On the occasion of his 
presentation, after making the usual protest, 
Savage addressed the king, desiring that the 
commons might have good advice, and not 
be pressed with the most important matters 
at the close of parliament. Three days later 
he appeared again before the king, begging 
him not to listen to any idle tales of the 
commons’ proceedings. This request was 
granted, and Savage then delivered a long 
speech of advice as to the challenge of cer- 
tain lords by the French. When Savage and 
the commons presented themselves for the 
third time, on 31 Jan., Henry desired that 
all further petitions might be made in 
writing. The parliament closed with an 
elaborate speech from Savage, in which he 
likened the session of parliament to the 
mass. This session had been important 
both for parliamentary theory and practice; 
the commons had petitioned, though without 
success, that redress of grievances should 
precede supply, and had urged the need for 
more accurate engrossing of the record of 
parliamentary business. Savage was re- 
sponsible at least for formulating these de- 
mands (Rolls of Parliament, iii. 455-6, 466). 
Later in the year Savage was one of the 
council of the Prince of Wales (Royal Let- 
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ters, p. 69). Savage again represented Kent 
in the parliament which met in October 
1402, though he did not serve as speaker. 
In the parliament of 1404 he was, on 15 Jan., 
for the second time presented as speaker. In 
spite of his long speeches, he was probably 
acceptable to the king, for he had attended 
councils during the previous year, and had 
been consulted by Henry shortly before the 
meeting of parliament as to the arrangement 
of business. Savage was one of the knights 
named by the commons in March to serve 
on the'king’s great and continual council 
(Rolls of Parliament, iii. 523, 530), and at- 
tended accordingly the first meeting of the 
council on 23 April (Proc. Privy Council, i. 
222). His name continues to appear as one 
of the council in 1405 and 1406 (1d. i. 238, 
244, 246, 295). He was one of the two 
persons nominated by the council for the 
king’s choice as controller of his household 
on 8 Dec. 1406 (2b. i. 296). In May and 
September 1408 he was employed in the 
negotiations with France (Federa, viii. 585, 
599). He died on 29 Nov. 1410, and was 
buried in the south chancel of Bobbing 
church, with Joane Eckingham, his wife. 
The St. Albans chronicler, in recording 
Sayage’s appointment as speaker in 1401, 
says that he managed the business of the 
commons with such prudence, tact, and elo- 
quence as to win universal praise (Annales 
Henrict Quarti, p. 335). ‘Henry IV and 
Arnold Savage’ furnished Walter Savage 
Landor (q.v.| with the theme for one of his 
‘Imaginary Conversations.’ Landor believed 
himself to be descended from Savage the 
speaker, and named his eldest son Arnold. 

Savage had an only son, Sir Arnold 
Savage, who was knight of the shire for 
Kent in 1414, and died on 25 March 1420. 
He married Katherine (d. 1437), daughter 
of Roger, lord Scales, but left no issue. He 
and his wife were buried in the north chancel 
of Bobbing church. It is perhaps the third 
Sir Arhole Savage, and not his father, who 
was executor to the poet Gower. He was 
succeeded at Bobbing by his sister Eleanor, 
who had married (1) Sir Reginald Cobham, 
by whom she had no issue; and (2) William, 
son of Sir Lewis Clifford. 

Savage’s arms were argent six lioncels 
rampant sable, which are identical with the 
arms of the Savages of Rock Savage and 
Frodsham Castle, Cheshire. But though the 
families were probably related, there is no 
ground for supposing that the speaker’s only 
son had any children. 

[Otterbourne’s Chron. p. 232; Historical 
Letters, Henry IV, p. 69 (Rolls Ser.); Nicolas’s 
Proce. and Ordinances of the Privy Council; 


Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. i. pp. lxxxv, cix-x, 
vol. ili. pp. 5388, 635-6; Archexologia Cantiana, 
vi. 87; Return of Members of Parliament, i. 
53-284; Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii. 
29-31, 48-5; Wylie’s Hist. of Henry IV, i. 169, 
400-1, 410, ii. 428; Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York, i. 29, 69, 73, 98; Manning’s Lives of the 
Speakers, pp. 29-32; The Savages of the Ards, 
by G. F. A[rmstrong], pp. 71-8.] 0. L. K. 


- SAVAGE, HENRY, D.D. (1604?-1672), 
master of Balliol College, Oxford, was the 
son of Francis Savage of Dobs Hill in the 
parish of Eldersfield or Eldsfield, Worces- 
tershire. He was entered as a commoner of 
Balliol in 1621 at the age of seventeen 
(Woop), but was not matriculated till 
11 March 1624-5. He graduated B.A.24 Nov. 
1625, M.A. 4 Feb. 1630, and B.D. 8 Nov. 
1637. He was elected fellow of his college in 
1628. About 1640 he travelled in France 
with William, sixth baron Sandys of The 
Vyne, and shook off his academic ‘ morosity 
and rusticity.’ He submitted to the parlia- 
mentary visitors of the university (BURROWS, 
p. 479); and was presented to the rectory and 
vicarage of Sherborne St. John, Hanipshire, 
in 1648. 

Savage was recalled to Oxford by his 
election, on 20 Feb. 1650-1, to succeed Dr. 
George Bradshaw as master of Balliol, and 
proceeded to the degree of D.D. on 16 Oct. 
following; his dissertations on ‘ Infant Bap- 
tism’ were published in 1653, and provoked 
an answer from John Tombes [q. v.] of Mag- 
dalen Hall, to which Savage replied in 1655. 
His opinions on this and other theological 
subjects were sufficiently orthodox not only to 
save him from molestation at the Restoration, 
but to secure him the post of chaplain-in- 
ordinary to Charles IT, the rectory of Bladon, 
near Woodstock, in 1661, in addition to the 
rectory of Fillingham, Lincolnshire, which 
he held as master (dispensation in Cal. State 
Papers, 17 Feb. 1662), a canonry at Glou- 
cester in 1665, and the rectory of Crow- 
marsh, Oxfordshire, in 1670 (2d. 16 Oct. 
1669, and 1 June 1670). During his tenure 
of the mastership of Balliol it was one of 
the poorest and smallest colleges. He died 
on 2 June 1672, and was buried ‘below the 
altar steps’ in the college chapel. 

Savage married, about 1655, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Henry Sandys (d. 1644) and 
sister of his friend William, sixth lord 
Sandys, and of Henry and Edwin, seventh 
and eighth barons. He had seven children. 
Savage’s widow died, 15 May 1683, in an 
obscure house in St. Ebbe’s at Oxford (Woop, 
Life, ed. Clark, ii. 246). i 

Savage published: 1. ‘Tres Questiones 
Theologice in Comitiorum Vesperiis Oxon, 
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discuss an. 1652, viz., An Peedobaptismus 
sit licitus,’ Oxford, 1653. 2. ‘Thesis doc- 
toris Savage, nempe Pedobaptismum esse 
licitum, Confirmatio, contra Refutationem 
Mri. Tombes nuper editam,’ concluding with 
a ‘ Vindicatio eius a Calumniis Mri. Tombes,’ 
Oxford, 1655. 3. ‘Reasons showing that 
there is no need of such Reformation of the 
public Doctrine, Worship, Rites and Cere- 
monies, Church Government, and Discipline 
as is pretended,’ London, 1660; this is an an- 
swer to a pamphlet of ‘ Reasons showing that 
there is need,’ &c., attributed to Dr. Cor- 
nelius Burges [q. v.] 4. ‘The Dew of Her- 
mon which fell upon the Hill of Sion, or an 
Answer to a Book entitl’d “ Sion’s Groans,” ’ 
London, 1663 ; somecopies are called ‘Tolera- 
tion, with its Principal Objections fully Con- 
futed, or an Answer.’ 5. ‘ Balliofergus, or a 
Commentary upon the Foundation, Foun- 
ders, and Affairs of Balliol College, Oxford,’ 
1668, a small quarto of 130 pages, includ- 
ing ‘ Natalitia Collegii Pembrochiani Oxonii 
1624 ;’ the manuscript, a parchment volume 
dated 1661, is in Balliol College Library 
(MS. cclv). This work is stigmatised by 
Wood, who rendered the author some assist- 
ance, as ‘containing many foul errors,’ and 
by Mr. H. T. Riley (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. p. 444) as ‘a vapid and superficial pro- 
duction,’ but it is of considerable value, in 
spite of its inaccuracies, as the first attempt 
to construct the history of an Oxford college 
on the basis of authentic registers and deeds 
(cf. Woon, Athene Oxon. iii. 957; and Life, 
ed. Clark, i. 315, ii. 46, 186; Crarx, Col- 
leges of Oxford, p. 49; RasHDALL, Medieval 
Universities, 11. 472). 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. iii. 957, and Life, ed. 
Clark ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.ii.834; Nash’s Worces- 
tershire; Chambers’s Worcestershire Worthies, 
p- 140; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict, and Univ. of 
Oxford, i. 52; G. F. A[rmstrong]’s Savages of 
the Ards contains no original account of the 
Eldersfield branch.] H. E. D. B. 

SAVAGE, JAMES (1767-1845), anti- 
quary, born at Howden, Yorkshire, on 30 Aug. 
1767, was the son of James Savage, a bell 
and clock maker. When about sixteen years 
old he became a contributor to the journals 
published in the neighbourhood of Howden, 
and in 1790 he commenced business in that 
town with his brother, William Savage [q. v.], 
as printer and bookseller. In 1797 William 
moved to London, andin 1803 James followed 
him, and from that time devoted himself un- 
weariedly to antiquarian and bibliographical 
pursuits. He was at first employed in the 
publishing business of Sir Richard Phillips 
[q. v.], and afterwards by the firms of Maw- 
man and Sherwood. When the London Insti- 


tution was founded in 1806 in the Old Jewry 
Savage was appointed assistant librarian 
under Richard Porson [q. v.], and he rescued 
Porson from the workhouse in St. Martin’s 
Lane on 20 Sept. 1808, after the seizure 
which preceded the scholar’s death. About 
this period of his life he contributed largely 
to the ‘ Monthly Magazine’ and the ‘ Univer- 
sal Magazine, but most of his abundant store 
of literary anecdote perished with him. 

After 1820 Savage spent some time in 
Taunton, first as manager of an unsuccessful 
tory newspaper, then as a bookseller, and 
finally as librarian of the Somerset and Taun- 
ton Institution. His next move was to Dor- 
chester, where he edited for fourteen years 
the ‘Dorset County Chronicle and Somer- 
setshire Gazette.’ He returned to Taunton, 
and died there on 19 March 1845. His wife 
was Diana, eldest daughter of Thomas Swain- 
ston of Hatfield, near Doncaster. She died 
in 1806, and their son, Thomas James Savage, 
died on 15 May 1819, aged 21 (Gent. Mag. 
1819, i. 493-4). 

Savage wrote: 1. ‘History of Howden 
Church’ [anon.], 1799. 2. ‘ History of the 
Castle and Parish of Wressle in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire,’ 1805. 3. ‘The Libra- 
rian,’ 1808-9; three volumes and one num- 
ber (48 pp.) of the fourth volume. An‘ Ac- 
count of the Last Illness of Richard Por- 
son’ is in vol.i. pp. 274-81. It was also 
printed separately in an edition of seventy- 
five copies, and is embodied in Watson’s 
‘Life of Porson,’ pp. 318-32 (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1808, ii. 1186). 4. ‘An Account of the 
London Daily Newspapers,’ 1811; useful as 
showing their circulation and opinions at 
that date. 5. ‘ Observations on the Varieties 
of Architecture,’ 1812. 6. ‘Memorabilia, or 
Recollections Historical, Biographical, and 
Antiquarian,’ 1820. 7. ‘A History of the 
Hundred of Carhampton, Somerset, 1830. 
8. ‘Dorchester and its Environs, 1832, re- 
issued in 1833. He edited ‘ Concise History 
of the Present State of Commerce of Great 
Britain, translated [by J. W. H.] from the 
German of Charles Reinhard, 1805, and 
‘Toulmin’s History of Taunton,’ 1822. 

He circulated in 1827 a ‘Specimen of a 
Topographical Dictionary of Somerset,’ and 
a prospectus of ‘A Topographical and Genea- 
logical History of the Western Division of 
Somerset.’ Neither of these works issued 
from the press, but the manuscripts which 
he collected for them were lots 1146-73 of 
the collections of Sir Thomas Phillipps, which 
were sold in June 1896. 

[Dorset County Chronicle, 27 March 1845, p. 4; 
Gent. Mag. 1845, i. 557-8; Mayo’s Bibliotheca 
Dorset. p. 147; Savage’s works.]  W.P.C. 
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SAVAGE, JAMES (1779-1852), archi- 
tect, born at Hackney, London, on 10 April 
1779, was articled to Daniel Asher Alexan- 
der [q. v.], the architect of the London 
docks, under whom he served for several 
years as clerk of the works. In 1798 he 
was admitted a student of the Royal 
Academy, and subsequently sent fourteen 
architectural subjects to the exhibitions be- 
tween 1799 and 1832. His design for im- 
proving the city of Aberdeen in 1800 ob- 
tained the second premium of 1507. In 
1805 he was the successful competitor for a 
design for rebuilding Ormond Bridge over 
the Liffey, Dublin, and in 1808 he furnished 
the design and built Richmond bridge over 
the same river. In 1806 he presented to 
the London Architectural Society, of which 
he was a member, an ‘ Essay on Bridge Build- 
ing’ (Essays of the Society, 1810, ii. 119-67). 
His design for a stone bridge of three arches 
over the Ouse at Temsford in Bedfordshire, in 
1815, was accepted by the magistrates of the 
county. In 1819 his plans for building St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, were chosen from 
among forty designs. This church is re- 
markable for the ceiling of the nave, which 
consists of'a groined vault of solid stone, 
whose lateral pressure is resisted by flying 
buttresses also of solid stone. His design 
for London Bridge in 1823 had arches con- 
structed on the same principle as the ceiling 
of St. Luke’s Church, and was highly com- 
mended; but the casting vote of the chair- 
man of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons was given in favour of the plan of Sir 
John Rennie [q. v.] (Journal of the House of 
Commons, 20 June 1823, p.411). He made 
a plan in 1825 for improving the river 
Thames, by forming on the south bank the 
Surrey quay, which he proposed should ex- 
tend from London Bridge to Bishop’s Walk, 
Lambeth. 

Much of his practice consisted in arbitra- 
tion cases and in advising on the architec- 
tural and engineering questions brought be- 
fore the courts of law. In 1836 he published 
‘Observations on Styles in Architecture, with 
Suggestions on the best Mode of procuring 
Designs for Public Buildings, and promoting 
the Improvement of Architecture, especially 
in reference to a Recommendation in the 
Report of the Commissioners on the Designs 
for the New Houses of Parliament.’ This 
pamphlet obtained an extensive circulation, 
In 1830 he succeeded Henry Hakewill as 
architect to the Society of the Middle Temple, 
and erected the clock-tower to their hall, 
Plowden Buildings, in Middle Temple Lane, 
and other works. In 1840, for the societies 
ot the Inner and Middle Temple, he com- 
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menced the restoration of the Temple Church; 
but, a disagreement arising, the works were 
completed by other architects, although 
mainly on Savage's original designs. 

Among other buildings which he designed 
and executed were Trinity Church, Sloane 
Street, 1828; St. James’s Church, Bermond- 
sey, 1827 ; Trinity Church, Tottenham Green, 
1830; St. Mary’s Church, Ilford, Essex; St. 
Michael’s Church, Burleigh Street, Strand; 
St. Thomas the Martyr Church, Brentford, 
Essex ; St. Mary’s Church, Speenhamland, 
near Newbury, Berkshire; and St. Mary’s 
Church, Addlestone, Chertsey, Surrey. 

He was one of the oldest members of the 
Surveyors’ Club, a member and chairman 
of the committee of fine arts of the Society 
for the Promotion of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, a member of the Graphic 
Society from the time of its formation in 
1831, and for a short time a fellow of the 
Institute of British Architects. 

He. died at North Place, Hampstead 
Road, London, on 7 May 1852, and was 
buried at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, on 
12 May. r : 

Besides the works mentioned he wrote, 
with L.N. Cottingham, ‘St. Saviour’s Church, 
Southwark: Reasons against pulling down 
the Lady Chapel at the east end of St. 


‘ Saviour’s Church, Southwark, usually deno- 


minated the Consistorial- Court,’ 1827. 


{Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal, July 
1852, pp. 226-7; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists ; 
Dict. of Architecture, 1887, vil. 25; Gent. Mag, 
1852, ii, 206-7.] G. C..B: 


SAVAGE, Sir JOHN (d. 1492), poli- 
tician and soldier, was son of Sir John Savage 
(1422-1495) of Clifton, by Katherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, lord Stanley, and sister of 
Thomas Stanley, first earl of Derby [q. we] 
Thomas Savage (d. 1507) [q. v.], archbishop o 
York, was his brother. John Savage, junior, 
as he was usually styled, was created a knight 
of the Bath by Edward IV on the occasion 
of his queen’s coronation on 26 May 1465 
(Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars 
of the English in France under Henry VI, ed. 
Stevenson, Rolls Ser. ii. [784]). On 17 April 
1483, as a knight of the royal body, he was 
one of those selected to bear Edward’s body 
into Westminster Abbey (Letters and Papers 
illustrative of the Reigns of Richard III and 
Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, Rolls Ser. i. 5, 8). 
Savage was mayor of Chester in 1484 and 
1485, and in the former year was made a 
freeman of the city, with eight of his 
brothers. 

Richard III bestowed much preferment 
upon him, delegating him to take the oaths 
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of allegiance in Kent, and placing him in the 
commission of the peace (Harl. MS. 433, 
if. 90-4). Nevertheless he had a secret un- 
derstanding with the Earl of Richmond. His 
treachery came to light through the arrest 
of Lord Stanley’s son, Lord Strange, and 
Savage joined Richmondon hismarch through 
Wales. At the. battle of Bosworth he is 
said to have commanded the left wing of 
Henry’s army. For his services Henry VII 
granted him a number of forfeited estates in 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
and Shropshire, on 7 March 1486. On 16 Feb. 
1488 he received fresh grants, and on 16 Nov. 
was elected a knight of the Garter (Mate- 
rials for the Reign of Henry VII, ed. Camp- 
bell, Rolls Ser. ii. 245). He took part in 
the siege of Boulogne in October 1492, and, 
being intercepted by the enemy while recon- 
noitring, refused to surrender, and was in con- 
sequence slain (Bacon, Hist. of Henry VII, 
ed. Lumby, p. 102; Haut, Chronicle, 1809, 
p. 459). 

By his wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Vernon of Haddon, he had a son, 
John, who succeeded him, and four daugh- 
ters. Sir John had also an illegitimate son 
George, rector of Davenham, Cheshire, who 
is said to have been the father of Edmund | 
Bonner [q. v.], bishop of London. 

[G. F. A[rmstrong]’s Savages of the Ards; 
Addit. MS. 6298, f. 290; Gairdner’s Life of 
Richard IT, 1879, pp. 288-9 ; Ramsay’s Lancas- 
ter and York, 1892,ii. 540; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. vi. 397.] aC: 

SAVAGE, JOHN (d. 1586), conspirator, 
probably belonged to the Savage family of 
Derbyshire. As an ardent Roman catholic 
of impetuous temperament, he joined the 
army of the Duke of Parma in the Low 
Countries. After seeing some active service 
he passed through Rheims on his return to 
England. There he met Dr. William Gif- | 
ford (1554-1629) [q. v.], who persuaded him 
that the assassination of Queen Elizabeth 
wasalonecapable of remedying the evil plight 
of English catholics. In London early in 1586 
he met John Ballard [q. v.] the jesuit, and 
volunteered to join the conspiracy then in 
process of formation by Ballard and Babing- 
ton for the murder of the queen and the re- 
lease of Mary Queen of Scots from prison. 
His desperate courage rendered hima valuable 


ally, and Anthony Babington [q. v.] eagerly 
accepted his services. He was the only actor 
in Babington’s plot who-was not previously 
attached to the court; but his family seems to 
have been distantly connected with Babing- 
ton’s, which was also settled in Derbyshire. 
In 1489 John Babington and Ralph Savage 
were jointly licensed to found a chantry at 


North Wynfield, Derbyshire (The Savages 
of the Ards, by G. F. A[rmstrong], 1888, p. 
355). Thomas Morgan and Gilbert Gifford 
[q. v.], the chief abettors of the conspiracy, 
corresponded with Savage, and at a meeting 
of the plotters at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
in April he was one of the six who were 
nominated to assassinate the queen. Agents 
of the government knew all at an early date, 
but Savage was not readily daunted. When 
Babington came to him distracted with the 
news that Ballard was arrested, he proposed 
to go and kill the queen at once, and Babing- 
ton gave him money to buy a suitable dress. 
Before matters went further, however, Savage 
was arrested in London with Chidiock Tich- 
bourne and Thomas Tilney. He freely con- 
fessed his complicity, and when he was tried 
at Westminster on 13 Sept. pleaded guilty, 
after a little hesitation, to the whole indict- 
ment. His confession, which he admitted was 
made without threat of torture, was read by 
the clerk of the crown. The extreme sentence 
of the law in cases of treason was passed. 
On 20 Sept. he was hanged in an open space 
in the parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields with 
Babington, Ballard, and others. Like Bab- 
ington, he explained in a speech from the 
scaffold that he had been taught to regard 
the murder of the queen as a lawful and 
meritorious act. Before he was dead the 
rope broke, and he fell from the gallows. 
Much of the rest of the barbarous sentence 
(mutilation and quartering) was performed 
upon him while he was still alive. 


{State Trials, i. 1180, 1157, 1158; Stow’s 
Annales; Froude’s Hist.; arts. Basrneron, An- 
THONY and GirForD, GILBERT. ] 8. L. 


SAVAGE, JOHN (7. 1690-1700), en- 
graver and printseller, executed a few por- 
traits which, though of little artistic merit, 
are valuable as records of interesting persons 
of his day; some of these he published 
separately, others were done as frontispieces 
to books. His most important plates are 
‘the Antipapists ’ (portraits of the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Argyll, Arthur, earl of Essex, 
William, lord Russell, Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
Alderman Cornish, Algernon Sidney, and 
Sir E. B. Godfrey, on one sheet) ; Philip V of 
Spain; Arthur Herbert, earl of Torrington; 
Sir H. Chauncy (frontispiece to his ‘ History 
of Hertfordshire,’ 1700); Charles Leigh, 
M.D., after Faithorne (frontispiece to his 
‘ Natural History of Lancashire,’ 1700); and 
Prince Giolo, a South Sea Islander who was 
exhibited in London in 1692. According to 
Walpole, Savage made the production of 
portraits of malefactors his speciality, but 
none of that class are known bearing his 
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name. He engraved some of the illustra- 
tions to Guidott’s ‘ De Thermis Britannicis,’ 
1691, Strype’s ‘ Memorials of Cranmer,’ 1694, 
L. Plukenet’s ‘ Phytographia,’ vol. ii. 1696, 
Evelyn’s ‘Numismata,’ 1697, and Robert 
Morison’s ‘Plantarum Historia,’ vol. iii. 1699, 
Savage probably executed many of the plates 
after M. Laroon in Tempest’s ‘Cries of Lon- 
don,’ one of which, ‘The London Quaker,’ bears 
his name. A pack of mathematical playing 
cards, published by T. Tuttell, was engraved 
by him from designs by Boitard. Savage 
resided in Denmark Court, Strand, until he 
purchased the plates and succeeded to the 
business of Isaac Beckett at the Golden Head 
in the Old Bailey; later he removed to the 
Golden Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near 
Doctors’ Commons. 

[ Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting ; Redgrave’s 
Dict. of Artists; Dodd’s Memoirs of English 
Engravers in British Museum (Addit. MS. 
33404); Willshire’s Cat. of Playing Cards in 
British Museum, pp. 236, 299.] ¥. M. O’D. 


SAVAGE, JOHN (1673-1747), author, 
born in 1673, was a native of Hertfordshire, 
and was elected a king’s scholar of Westmin- 
ster School in 1687. Thence he was ad- 
mitted on 13 Feb. 1691 to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a pensioner, and he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1694 and M.A. in 1698. On 
24 June 1707 he proceeded B.D. and D.D. 
from Christ Church, Oxford. On leaving 
Cambridge he travelled for eight years with 
James Cecil, fifth earl of Salisbury, visiting 
nearly every country in Europe. Salisbury 
afterwards made him his chaplain, and on 
81 Jan. 1701 presented him to the living of 
Bigrave, Hertfordshire. This he resigned in 
1708 for the more valuable benefice of Clothall 
in the same county, which he held till his 
death. On 31 March 1732 he also became 
lecturer at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Cole says that Savage was ‘a stately man, 
rather corpulent ;’ and Bishop Newton calls 
him ‘a lively, pleasant, facetious old man.’ 
He belonged to a celebrated social club 
founded at Royston soon after the Restora- 
tion, a former member of which, Sir John 
Hynde Cotton, writing to Gough in 1786, 
describes Savage as ‘a very jolly convivial 

riest’ (cf. Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 411-12). 
ides was much devoted to his old school, 
Westminster. A white marble tablet, with 
Latin inscription, erected in 1750 in the east 
cloisters by the king’s scholars at their ex- 
pense, attested his popularity there. The 
earl of Salisbury also commemorated Savage’s 
name by an inscription on the first founda- 
tion-stone of Peckwater quadrangle, Christ 
Church, Oxford, laid by him on 26 Jan. 1705. 


Savage died at Clothall on 24 March 1747, 
from the consequences of a fall down the 
stairs of the scaffolding erected for Lord 
Lovat’s trial in Westminster Hall. A por- 
trait, engraved by Vandergucht from a paint- 
ing by Thomas Forster, is prefixed to his 
‘ History of Germany.’ 

_ Savage published in 1701 an abridgment, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, of Knolles and Rycaut’s 
‘Turkish History,’ with dedication to An- 
thony Hammond, M.P. for Cambridge Uni- 
versity. He wrote the first volume of ‘A 
Compleat History of Germany ... from its 
Origin to this Time,’ which appeared in 
1702, and superintended the rest of the 
work, in which the best extant German and 
Spanish authorities are handled with dis- 
crimination. He also edited and continued 
Bernard Connor's‘ History of Poland’ (2 vols. 
1698); issuedin 1703‘ A Collection of Letters 
of the Ancients,’ 8vo; in 1704 two volumes 
of sermons ; and in 1708 a poem in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Collection of Verses’ on the death of 
Prince George of Denmark. Foreign litera- 
ture engaged much of hisattention. Besides 
taking part in Thomas Brown’s version of 
Scarron’s works, and in the translation of 
Lucian (1711) Savage translated from the 
French the anonymous ‘Memoirs of the 
Transactions in Savoy during this War,’ 
1697, 12mo; from the Spanish, A. de 
Guevara’s ‘ Letters,’ 1697, 8vo, and Balthasar 
Gracian’s ‘Oraculo Manual y Arte de Pru- 
dencia,’ 1702, 8vo, 1705, 1714; from the 
Italian, Moscheni’s ‘ Brutes turned Criticks,’ 
1695 (sixty satirical letters) ; and from Latin, 
Gerard Noodt’s published orations, ‘De Jure 
summi Imperii et Lege Regia,’ and ‘De 
Religione ab Imperio jure gentium liberd,’ 
1708. 

WiziiaM Savacu (d. 1736), master of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, born at Ickle- 
ford, Hertfordshire, was probably related to 
John Savage. After holding a sizarship, he 
graduated at Emmanuel College, B.A. in 1689, 
M.A. in 1693, B.D. in 1700, and D.D. in 1717. 
In 1692 he was elected fellow, and on 26 Sept. 
1719 master of Emmanuel. He was some 
time chaplain to Lord-keeper Wright, and 
afterwards to Bishop Atterbury. The latter 
presented him to the rectories of Gravesend 
and Stone, Kent. The former he resigned 
in 1720 to become incumbent of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, London. In 1724 he was vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge. The ‘ Inquiry 
into the Right of Appeals from the Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge in Matters of Dis- 
cipline,’ attributed to him, was probably 
written by John Chapman of Magdalene, 
William Savage died on 1 Aug. 1736 (Coxn’s 
Athene, Addit. MS. 5880, f. 177). 
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[Cole’s Athen in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5880, 
f. 74; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Grad. Cantabr.; Gent. Mag. 1747, p. 
154; Bishop Newton’s Life and Works, i. 56; 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii. 494, 505-7 (Cus- 
sans adds nothing); Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 
141-2, 708, ix. 492, and Illustrations, iv. 351, 
717 (letter to Zachary Grey); Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Another John Savage, also of Emmanuel, was 


rector of Morcot, Rutland, and master of Upping-- 


ham School; ef. Cole’s Athen in MS. Addit. 
5880, f. 73.] G. Le G. N. 


SAVAGE, JOHN (1828-1888), Irish 
poet and journalist, was born in Dublin on 
13 Dec. 1828. His father was a United Irish- 
man of Ulster. After attending a school at 
Harold’s Cross in Dublin, he entered the art 
schools of the Royal Dublin Society at the 
age of sixteen. In 1845 he obtained three 
prizes for watercolour drawings, and in 1847 
silver medals for studies in oils. But Irish 

olities soon diverted his attention. He 
joined revolutionary clubs in Dublin, and 
began in 1848 to contribute verse to the 
‘United Irishman’ of John Mitchel [q. v.] 
When that paper was suppressed, Savage 
became a proprietor of its successor, ‘The 
Irish Tribune,’ in which -he frequently wrote. 
After the suppression of that paper, Savage 
joined in the abortive rising in the south, 
and took part in attacks on police barracks 
at Portlaw and other places. He contrived 
to escape to New York late in 1848, and 
obtained the post of proof-reader on the 
‘Tribune’ of that city. He afterwards be- 
came one of its contributors. When Mitchel 
started ‘The Irish Citizen’ in New York 
(i Jan. 1854), Savage was appointed literary 
editor. In 1857 he removed to Washington, 
where he became editor, and ultimately pro- 
prietor, of ‘The States.’ He is said to have 
assisted in organising the Irish brigade in the 
civil war, and fought in the 69th New York 
regiment. He took an active part in the 
later period of the fenian movement in Ame- 
rica, and in 1868 was appointed fenian agent 
in Paris.. He was offered the post of United 
States consul in Leeds, but declined it. In 
1875 he was given the degree of LL.D. of St. 
John’s College, Fordham, New York. He 
died in New York on 9 Oct. 1888. He 
married in New York, in 1854, Louise 
Gouverneur, daughter of Captain Samuel 
Reid. 

Savage’s historical works are useful to 
students of modern Irish history, and his 
poem of ‘ Shane’s Head’ is one of the most 
powerful and popular of Irish ballads. His 
works are: 1. ‘Lays of the Fatherland,’ 
New York, 1850. 2. ‘’98 and ’48, the 
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ture of Ireland,’ 1856. 3. ‘Our Living 
Representative Men,’ Philadelphia, 1860. 
4, ‘Faith and Fancy,’ poems, New York, 
1864, 12mo. 5. ‘Campaign Life of Andrew 
Johnson,’ 1864. 6. ‘Sybil: a tragedy in 
prose and verse,’ 1865. 7. ‘Eva: a goblin 
romance, 1865. 8. ‘Fenian. Heroes and 
Martyrs,’ Boston, 1868. 9. ‘ Poems, Lyrical, 
Dramatic, and Romantic,’ 1870. 10. ‘ Wait- 
ing for a Wife,’ n. d., a comedy. 

[Appleton’s Cyclop. of American Biogr. ; 
O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 222; Savage's 
798 and 48; Nation, and Freeman’s Journal, 
Dublin, October 1888; Fenian Heroes and 
Martyrs; a lengthy biography of Savage, written 
by John Augustus O’Shea, was published in the 
Irishman, 1869-70, with an excellent portrait 
by Montbard.] D, J. O'D. 


SAVAGE, Str JOHN BOSCA WEN 
(1760-1843), major-general, of a family long 
settled at Ardkeen, county Down, son of 
Marmaduke Coghill Savage, and grandson of 
Philip Savage of Rock Savage, Ballygalget, 
was born at Hereford on 23 Feb. 1760. On 
5 Dec. 1762 he was gazetted to an ensigncy 
in the 91st foot, by virtue of a commission 
obtained for an elder brother who had since 
died. In September 1771 he was exchanged 
into the 48th foot, and in 1772-3 was actually 
serving with the regiment in Dublin and in 
Tobago. In 1775 he is said to have fought a 
duel with his colonel, which was possibly the 
cause of his selling out in 1776. In January 
1777 be obtained a commission as lieutenant 
of marines. In 1778 he was embarked on 
board the Princess Amelia; in 1779-80 he 
was in the Bedford in the Channel, in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent, and at the relief 
of Gibraltar ; in 1782-3 he was in the Dol- 
phin in the West Indies. In 1793 he was 
in the Niger, on the coast of Holland; on 
24 April he was promoted to be captain, and 
embarked in command of the detachment on 
board the Orion, with Sir James Saumarez 
(afterwards Lord de Saumarez) [q. v.] In 
her he was present in the actions off L’Orient, 
off Cape St. Vincent, and at the Nile, in 
which last he was bruised by a cannon-ball 
that passed between his arm and _ side. 
It is said that before the battle began, Sau- 
marez, having addressed the officers and ship’s 
company, turned to Savage with, ‘ Will you 
say a few.words to your men?’ On which 
Savage spoke: ‘My lads, do you see that 
land there? Well, that’s the land of Egypt, 
and if you don’t fight like devils, you'll 
damned soon be in the house of bondage.’ 
The speech has been erroneously attributed 
to many other officers. In 1801 Savage was 
in the Ganges at Copenhagen. On 15 Aug. 
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~ a brevet lieutenant-colonel; on 24 March 


1815 lieutenant-colonel of marines; and on 
20 June 1825. colonel commandant of the 
Chatham division. He was nominated a 
C.B. on 26 Sept. 1831,:a K.C.H. on 22 Feb. 
1833, and a K.C.B. on 25 Oct. 1839. On 
10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted to be major- 
general unattached. By the death of his 
cousin in 1808 he succeeded to Rock Savage 
and the family estate of Ballygalget. During 
his later years he lived at: Woolwich ; was 
on terms of intimacy with the Duke of Cla- 
rence, and was a special favourite with the 
Princess Sophia, whom he used to delight 
with stories of the war. He died at Wool- 
wich on 8 March 1848, and was buried there 
in the parish churchyard. His portrait, a 
copy from a miniature, is in the officers’ mess- 
room of the Chatham division of marines. 
He married, in 1786, Sophia, eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant William Cock of the navy, by 
his wife Elizabeth (Ward), a cousin of Robert 
Plumer Ward [q. v.] the novelist. She sur- 
vived him only three months, and, dying on 
12 June, was buried in the same vault as her 
husband. A monument to their memory is 
in the church. Their eldest surviving son, 
Henry John Savage (1792-1866), became 
colonel of the royal engineers, attained 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and, having 
sold Rock Savage, died at St. Helier. The 
next son, John Morris, a colonel in the 
royal artillery, settled in Canada, where he 
died in 1876 (see Belfast News-Letter, 
13 Nov.) 


{United Service Magazine, 1843, 1. 597; the 
Ancient and Noble Family of the Savages of the 
Ards. ..compiled .. by G. F. A[rmstrong], 

JK. L. 


pp. 221 sq.] 


SAVAGE, MARMION W. (1803-1872), 
novelist. and journalist, son of the Rev. 
Henry Savage, was born in Ireland early in 
1803. He matriculated as a pensioner on 
6 Oct. 1817 at Trinity College, Dublin, ob- 
taining a scholarship, then given only for 
classics, in 1822, and graduating B.A. in the 
autumn of 1824. On leaving the university 
he held for some time in Dublin a position 
under the Irish government. His maiden 
work, entitled ‘ The Falcon Family, or Young 
Ireland,’ appeared in 1845, at the moment 
when the physical force party were just be- 
ginning to secede from the Repeal Associa- 
tion. Itwasa caustic and brilliant skit upon 
the seceders. His second work, ‘The Bache- 
lor of the Albany,’ which was published in 
1847, proved to be his masterpiece. In 1849 
Savage brought out a three-volume novel, 
called ‘My Uncle the Curate,’ and in 1852 
aavther entitled ‘Reuben Medicott, or the 


Coming Man.’ His fifth story was a no- 
velette, called ‘Clover Cottage, or I can’t 
get in,’ which, dramatised by Tom Taylor 
under the title of ‘ Nine Points of the Law,’ 
as a comedietta in one act, was first. per- 
formed at the Olympic on 11 April 1859, 
with Mrs, Stirling and Addison in the two 
chief parts. In 1855 he edited, in two 
volumes with notes and a preface, Sheil’s 
‘Sketches, Legal and Political,’ which had 
appeared serially in the ‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ under the editorship of Thomas Camp- 
bell. After having lived for nearly half a 
century in Dublin, Savage was in. 1856 ap- 
pointed editor of the ‘ Examiner,’ in succes- 
sion to John Forster [q. v.], and removed to 
London, where his wit and scholarship caused 
him to be heartily welcomed in literary 
circles. He remained~editor of the ‘Exa- 
miner’ for some three years. In 1870 he 
brought out his sixth and last’ novel, entitled 
‘The Woman of Business, or the Lady and 
the Lawyer.’ He died at Torquay, after a 
prolonged illness, on 1 May 1872. His writ- 
Ings possess, besides exhilarating wit and 
animation, the charm of a literary flavour. 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Olivia, a. niece of Lady Morgan, to whom 
the novelist inscribed his ‘ Bachelor of the ~ 
Albany,’ he had‘ an only son, who died in 
youth. By his second wife, a daughter of 
Thomas Hutton of Dublin, he had no chil- 
dren. 


[Personal recollections; obituary notice in 
the Atheneum, 11 May 1872, p. 591; Times, 
6 May, p. 12; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Annual Reg. 
1872, p. 153.] C.K. 


SAVAGE, RICHARD, fourth Earn 
Rivers (1660 ?P-1712), born about 1660, was 
second but only surviving son of Thomas, 
third earl. The father, born in 1628, was 
son of John Savage, a colonel in the royal 
army, and governor of Donnington Castle ; 
he married at St. Sepulchre’s, London, on 
21 Dec. 1647 (by consent of her mother, 
Mrs. Jeanes), Elizabeth, second of the three 
illegitimate daughters and eventual heiresses 
of Emanuel, lord Scrope (afterwards Earl of 
Sunderland) ; he exchanged the Romish for 
the Anglican communion about the time of 
the ‘ popish plot,’ died in Great Queen Street, 
London, on 14 Sept. 1694, and was interred 
under a sumptuous monument in the Savage 
Chapel at Macclesfield. The third earl was 
a miser, and strongly deprecated the youth- 
ful extravagances of his second son. One 
evening, in answer to an appeal for money, 
he replied in the presence of a witness that 
he had none in the house. ‘he next day, 
Sunday, when the household were at cnurch, 
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Richard entered his father’s closet, forced a 
cabinet, and helped himself: The earl, in a 
fury, demanded of the lord chief justice a 
warrant for his son’s arrest ; the latter, how- 
ever, denied the facts, and brought evidence 
of his father’s declaration that there was no 
money in the house. The chief justice per- 
suaded the earl to desist from further pro- 
ceedings, but Richard by this escapade 
earned for himself the name of ‘Tyburn 
Dick,’ which clung to him for some time. 

Upon the death of his elder brother, 
Thomas, about 1680, Richard acquired the 
title of Viscount Colchester, and he was 
elected M.P. for Wigan in 1681. On 
23 May 1686 he obtained a lieutenancy in 
the fourth troop of horseguards, commanded 
by Captain ees Jermyn, baron Dover 
[q. v.], his senior officer being Patrick Sars- 
field (Datton, Engl. Army Lrsts,i.75, 118). 
Handsome and unscrupulous, he made a 
reputation as a rake, sharing in the nightly 
diversions of debauchees like Lords Love- 
lace and Mohun, and William, lord Caven- 
dish. Though he subsequently became a 
firm tory, his political views were at this 
time those of his associates. On the news 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange he 
set out to join the prince simultaneously 
with Lord Lovelace; more fortunate than 
the latter, he arrived at Exeter with four of 
his troopers and sixty retainers, and had the 
distinction of being the first nobleman to 
give in his adherence to William (cf. 
Lord Kenyon’s Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
14th Rep. App. iv.; Borzr, William IT, 
p- 189). He accompanied William to Lon- 
don, where his influence with the new king 
was eagerly solicited by his friends in the 
north, and in the Convention parliament 
he sat for Liverpool. 

Soon after his accession William dis- 
banded the fourth troop of guards; but Col- 
chester was no loser by the change, being 
first given Fenwicke’s troop,and promoted in 
January 1692 to command the third troop in 
place of Marlborough, who was in temporary 
disgrace. He led the grenadiers under a 
heavy fire in the van of the attacking force 
when Cork was taken in September 1690, and 
he accompanied William to Flanders in 1691 
and 1692 (2b. p. 284). In the latter year he 
was excepted by name in the pardon pro- 
mulgated by James II, and was in 1698 pro- 
moted major-general by a commission dated 
from The Hague on 1 April. He was in- 
valided at Brussels during the battle of Lan- 
den, and succeeded his father as fourth Earl 
Rivers in September 1694, but he served 
through the campaign of 1695, and was 
favourably noticed for his coolness under fire. 
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In February 1699, when a large portion of the 
army was disbanded, his troop was retained. 
During the summer of this year the fierce 
rivalry between the three troops, commanded 
respectively by Ormonde, Albemarle, and 
Rivers, was accentuated by a quarrel be- 
tween the commanders themselves, arising 
from some disputed point of etiquette. This 
difference was with some difficulty composed 
upon the interposition of the king; and the 
three troops. were reviewed together in 
Hyde Park, in token of their reconciliation, 
in November. In November 1701 Rivers 
obtained the lord-lieutenancy of Lancashire 
and governorship of Liverpool in place of 
the Earl of Macclesfield, whom he had re- 
cently enabled to obtain along-sought divorce 
from his wife. He resigned these appoint- 
ments early in 1702, and served for a year 
with the army in Flanders under Marl- 
borough, who made him lieutenant-general in 
November 1702. Anxious to push his fortunes 
at court, he sold his regiment and his troop 
for 6,000/. a few months later (LUrrTRELL). 
His ambition was to obtain a command in 
chief. Marlborough wrote highly of his 
claim, and when, in the summer of 1706, the 
government decided upon a descent upon 
France, in accordance with a scheme first 
conceived by Guiscard, the command was 
given to Rivers. Shovel was to convoy 
an army of about ten thousand foot and 
twelve hundred horse to the mouth of the 
Charente, where it was hoped that Rivers 
would be able to effect a junction with the 
Camisards. Michael Richards [q. v.] was 
to command the train, and Guiscard the 
Huguenots, with whom, however, no very 
clear understanding had been arrived at; 
otherwise the scheme was a promising one. 
The general was directed to publish upon 
landing a manifesto declaring that it was 
his intention neither to conquer nor to 
pillage, but to restore the liberties of the 
French people, the States-General, and the 
edict of Nantes. The troops were embarked 
at Portsmouth early in July, and sailed as 
far as Torbay ; but the expedition was frus- 
trated by persistent contrary winds, and in 
October the destination of the army was 
changed to Lisbon. Rivers reached Lisbon. 
after a stormy voyage, and thence proceeded 
to Alicante, arriving on 8 Feb. Confine- 
ment in transports for four months had re- 
duced the men on the active list from ten to 
scarcely more than seven thousand, and Rivers 
was severely mortified when, little morethan 
a fortnight after his arrival, a despatch 
arrived from Sunderland nominating Gal- 
way [see Massun DE Ruvieny, Henri De] 
commander-in-chief in the Peninsula. He 
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was offered his choice of acting second in 
command or returning home, and promptly 
chose the latter, thus escaping all share in 
the disaster of Almanza (BorER, Annals of 
Queen Anne, 1735, pp. 244-5). He was 
afterwards charged with having systemati- 
cally thwarted and disparaged Galway, and 
it is certain that during his stay in Spain he 
attached himself to the faction of Galway’s 
chief opponent, Charles’s sinister adviser, 
Noyelles. 

Shortly after his return in April 1708, 
he was made general of horse at Marl- 
borough’s suggestion (i. p. 338; Murray, 
Marlborough Despatches, iii. 719), and sworn 
a privy councillor. When the post of con- 
stable of the Tower fell vacant in 1709, 
Marlborough, intending the appointment for 
the Duke of Northumberland, politely parried 
Rivers’s appeal to secure the post for him. 
But Rivers already foresaw the coming 
eclipse of the whigs, and, losing no time in 
paying his court to the opposite party, he 
procured from Harley a promise of support 
for his candidature. He met with an un- 
expected triumph. When Marlborough re- 
quested an audience with the queen to dis- 
cuss the appointment, he was astounded to 
learn that the post had been bestowed upon 
Rivers. The incident was the first visible 
sign of the impending change of government 
(Swirr, Change in the Queen’s Ministry). 
In the following year Rivers, now high in 
court favour, was sent as plenipotentiary to 
the elector of Hanover on a delicate errand, 
that of removing from the electoral mind 
any unfavourable impression caused by the 
tory reaction in England, and the marked 
favour shown to avowed Jacobites. He 
sailed from Harwich on 22 Aug. 1710, ar- 
rived at Hanover on 19 Sept., dined with the 
elector on the following day, and returned 
next month. The mission was mainly cere- 
monial, and proved quite ineffectual in 
throwing dust in the eyes of George and 
Sophia. In January 1711 Rivers was 
created master of the ordnance in place of 
Marlborough, and colonel ofthe blues. He 
was constant in his attendance in the House 
of Lords at this period (cf. Wentworth 
Papers, passim), and was intimate with 
Swift and the coterie that surrounded 
Harley. He was a member of the Saturday 
Club when it was most select, and distanced 
them all in hostility to his old patron Marl- 
borough (cf. Journal to Stella, 18, 25 Feb. 
and 12,19 May 1711). Early in 1712 his 
health, undermined by hisprofligacy, suddenly 
gave way, and he went down to Bath, whence 
several false reports of his death reached Lon- 
don. He returned to die at his house in Ealing 
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Grove, Middlesex, on 18 Aug. 1712; he was 
buried at Macclesfield on 4 Oct. He married 
at Chiswick, on 21 Aug. 1679, Penelope, 
daughter of Roger Downes of Wardley, Lan- 
cashire, by whom helefta daughter Elizabeth; 
she married James Barry, fourth earl of Barry- 
more, and kept up a great state at Rock 
Savage in Cheshire (whither her father had 
removed from the old family seat at Halton) 
until her death in 1731; her daughter Pene- 
lope married General George Cholmondeley 
(d. 1775), son of George,-second earl of 
Cholmondeley [q. v.], and died in 1786, 
after which Rock Savage fell into decay. 
The earldom descended upon Rivers’s death 
to his cousin, John Savage (1665-1735), 
grandson of John, the second earl ; he was 
educated at Douai, and ordained a priest in 
the Roman catholic church (in which he 
was known as Father Wilson) about 1710, 
shortly after which he was made canon of 
Liége; for some years previous to his cousin’s 
death he resided at Ealing, where Swift. re- 
cords that he was treated little better than 
a footman ; upon his death in 1735 the peer- 
age became extinct. is 

Mackay says of Rivers: ‘ He was one of 
the greatest rakes in England in his younger 
days, but always a lover of the constitution 
of his country; is a gentlemen of very good 
sense and very cunning; brave in his person; 
a lover of play, and understands it well; 
hath a very good estate and improves it 
every day ; something covetous ; a tall, hand- 
some man and of a very fair complexion ;’ 
to which Swift adds ‘an arrant knave in 
common dealings, and very prostitute.’ ‘He 
left a legacy,’ says the same commentator, ‘to 
about 20 paltry old wh-r-s by name, and not 
a farthing to any friend, dependent, or rela- 
tion; I loved the man, but detest his 
memory.’ These particulars are confirmed 
by Rivers’s will. He left 5007. to Mrs. Old- 
field, and 10,0007. (together with Ealing 
Grove) to his illegitimate daughter Bessy, 
who married Frederick, third earl of Roch- 
ford,and was mother of Richard Savage Nas- 
sau Zulestein. By Lady Macclesfield he had 
two children, a daughter and a son, born on 
16 Jan. 1697, and christened at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, as Richard Smith (cf. Croxzr, 
Boswell, p. 62). Richard Savage [q. v.], the 
poet, put forward, but did not substantiate, 
his claim to be a son of Earl Rivers. 


[Lives and Characters of the most Illustrious | 
Persons who died in 1712; G.E.C.’s Peerage; 
Chester’s London Marriage Licenses ; Ormerod’s 
Hist. of Cheshire, i. 497; Beaumont’s Hist. of 
Halton Castle, pp. 127-33; G. S. A[rmstrong]’s 
Savages of the Ards, 1888, p. 55; Faulkner's 
Hist. of Ealing, 1845, p. 247; Memoir of 
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Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury (Roxburghe Club) ; 
Boyer’s Annals, 1735, pp. 244, 291, 338,358, 538, 
607 ; Burnet’s Own Time ; Oldmixon’s History of 
England, vol. iii.; Tindal’s Continuation of 
Rapin; Wyon’s Queen Anne, i, 497, ii. 163, 352; 
Macaulay's Hist. of England; Luttrell’s Brief 
Hist. Relation, vols. v. vi. passim; Dalton’s 
English Army Lists, passim, s.yv. ‘ Colchester ;’ 
Coxe’s Marlborough, i. 475, iii. 6; Marlborough’s 
Despatches, ed. Murray, v. 637; Parnell’s War 
of Succession in Spain, pp. 207-8; Lamberty’s 
Mémoires, 1740, vol. xiv. passim; Harris’s Wil- 
liam III, p, 162; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, vol. 
thope, iv. 48; Hearne’s Collectanea ; Rochester’s 
Poems, 1707, p. 101.] T; 


SAVAGE, RICHARD (d. 1743), poet, 
was, according to his own statement, the 
illegitimate son of Richard Savage, fourth 
earl Rivers [q. v.] Heclaimed as his mother 
Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Mason of 
Sutton, Surrey, and wife of Charles Gerard, 
second earl of Macclesfield (1659 ?-1701) 
[g.v.] It is known that Lady Macclesfield, 
while separated from her husband, had two 
children by Lord Rivers, and that con- 
sequently Lord Macclesfield obtained a di- 
vorce on 15 March 1698. Of Lady Maccles- 
field’s illegitimate children the elder, a girl, 
died in infancy; the younger was baptised 
as Richard Smith in Fox Court on 18 Jan. 
1696-7 by the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in the presence of Lord Rivers, of 
Newdigate Ousley, his godfather, and of 
Dorothea Ousley, his godmother (St. An- 
drew’s Register), The child can be traced 
in the same year to the care of Anne Port- 
lock, a baker’s wife, living in Covent Garden. 
It is probable that he died young. At all 
events, he was not again heard of until 
Richard Savage advanced his claim to iden- 
tity with him in 1718. 

According to public statements made by 
Savage's supporters, his mother conceived a 
great aversion for him, and determined to 
disown him. She committed him to the 
care of a poor woman, who brought him up 
as her son; but his grandmother, Lady 
Mason, and his godmother, Mrs. Lloyd, took 
an interest in him, and the former sent him 
to a small grammar school near St. Albans. 
Mrs. Lloyd, however, died when he was nine, 
and his mother, who had married Henry 
Brett [q. v. ], continued her hostility towards 
him. She prevented Lord Rivers from leay- 
ing him a bequest of 6,000/., by informing 
him that his son was dead. She vainly 
endeavoured to have him kidnapped to 
the West Indies, and, when that scheme 
failed, apprenticed him to a shoemaker, that 
he might be brought up in obscurity and 


forgotten. But about that time his nurse 
died, and, looking through her papers, Savage 
discovered the secret of his birth. At once 
breaking his indentures, he endeavoured to 
enforce his claims on his mother. 

There are four contemporary accounts of 
Savage’s early life, all supporting this story ; 
but all were inspired by Savage himself. 
The first was published in 1719 in Curll’s 
‘Poetical Register.’ The second was inserted 
by Aaron Hill in his periodical, ‘The Plain 
Dealer, in 1724, The third was an anony- 
mous life which appeared in 1727, and was 
said by Johnson to be written by Beckenham 
and another. The last was avowedly by 
Savage himself, and appeared as a preface to 
the second edition of his ‘ Miscellanies’ in 
1728. .From these and from the poet’s own 
statements Dr. Johnson compiled that ‘ Life 
of Savage’ (1744) which made the story 
classical. 

No documents in support of Savage’s pre- 
tensions have been produced, not even those 
letters from which he himself claimed to 
make the discovery. All the details are 
vague, lacking in names and dates; they 
cannot be independently authenticated, and 
long intervals in his early life are left un- 
accounted for. Research has been unable to 
confirm the existence of Mrs. Lloyd. Inthe 
register of St. Andrew’s he is only allotted 
one godmother, Dorothea Ousley, who mar- 
ried Robert Delgardno at St. James’s, West- 
minster, on 24 Sept. 1698 (Harleian Society 
Publications, xxvi. 323). There is no record 
of any communication between Savage and 
Lady Mason, the alleged guardian of his 
childhood, though she did not die till 1717. 
Newdigate Ousley, his godfather, who lived 
till 1714 at Enfield in Middlesex, was un- 
known to him. Lord Rivers’s will is dated 
fourteen months before his death, and con- 
tains no codicil, though Savage asserted that 
he revoked the legacy to him on his death- 
bed. His reputed mother (Mrs. Brett) steadily 
maintained that he was an impostor. When 
to these considerations is added the fact that 
Savage, very late in life, contradicted essen- 
tial details in the published story in a letter 
to Elizabeth Carter on 10 May 17389, the 
falsity of his tale seems demonstrated (cf. 
Mr. Moy Thomas’s able series of articles in 
ey and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 361, 385, 424, 

The chief points in his favour are that Lord 
Tyrconnel, Mrs. Brett’s nephew, after Savage 
had published his story, received him into 
his household, and that one at least of Lord 
Rivers’s children, whom he styles his sister, 
recognised his claim, and corresponded with 
him in his later years (Gent. Mag. 1787, ii. 
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1039). That Mrs. Brett took no decisive 
steps to disprove his claims was owing doubt- 
less to her unwillingness to revive the me- 
mory of her disgrace, and to the difficulty 
of obtaining proof of her child Richard’s 
death. The boy (of which she was delivered 
in a mask) had been purposely hurried from 
one hiding-place to another while the divorce 
was pending, to deprive Lord Macclesfield of 
evidence of adultery. 

Savage was probably of humble parentage, 
and early turned to literature for a liveli- 
hood. According to Johnson, his first lite- 
rary effort was a comedy entitled ‘ Woman’s 
a Riddie,’ adapted from the Spanish. Being 
unable to get it played, he gave it to Christo- 
pher Bullock [q v.], who brought it out at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 4 Dec. 1716. Baker, 
however, assigns the authorship to the wife 
of Robert Price [q. v.], a baron of the ex- 
chequer, from whom both Savage and Bullock 
are said to haye stolen it. In 1717 he pub- 
lished a poem of no particular merit entitled 
‘The Convocation, or the Battle of Pam- 
phlets,’ London, 8vo, It was directed against 
Bishop Hoadly; but Savage was afterwards 
so much ashamed of it that he destroyed all 
the copies on which he could lay hands. 

His next production was ‘ Love in a Veil,’ 
a comedy, likewise borrowed from the Spa- 
nish, which was first acted at Drury Lane 
on 17 June 1718, and was printed in the 
following year. This play, though unsuc- 
cessful, gained for him the friendship of 
Wilks the comedian and of Sir Richard 
Steele. The latter took a great liking to him, 
and proposed to marry him to Miss Ousley, 
his natural'daughter. The match fell through, 
owing to Steele’s failure to raise the 1,000/. 
he proposed to bestow upon her. Savage 
declares that he never entertained the match ; 
other accounts state that it was broken off 
because Steele heard that his intended son- 
in-law had held him up to ridicule. At any 
rate, a quarrel ensued, and Savage for a time 
was reduced to great distress. Mrs. Oldfield, 
who benefited under Earl Rivers’s will, ren- 
dered him occasional assistance. Cibber, how- 
ever, contradicts Johnson’s assertion that she 
settled on him a pension of 50/. a year, and 
declares that she could not abide Savage, 
and would never see him (Lives of the Poets, 
vy. 83). In 1723, while frequently lacking 
both food and lodging, he composed the 
tragedy ‘Sir Thomas Overbury,’ which was 
acted at Drury Lane on 12 June that year. 
Savage himself made an essay as an actor, 
and played the title-réle, ‘by which he 
gained no great reputation, the theatre being 
a province for which nature seemed not to 
have designed him.’ After the publication 
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of the play, in the following year he found 
that it had brought him in 1002, a larger 
sum than he had possessed before, 

On 26 June 1724 Aaron Hill, who had 
already shown him several kindnesses, pub- 
lished the story of his birth in the ‘Plain’ 
Dealer.’ The narrative was accompanied by 
some lines on his mother’s conduct, purport- 
ing to be written by Savage, but in reality 
composed by Hill himself. Hill doubtless 
revised much of Savage’s published work, 
and the substantive authorship of two of 
Savage’s principal poems, ‘The Wanderer’ 
and the first ‘ Volunteer Laureate,’ has been 
claimed for Hill in a ‘Life’ of that writer 
by ‘I. K.’ prefixed to the 1760 edition of 
Hill’s ‘Dramatic Works.’ 

After the appearance in the ‘ Plain Dealer’ 
of Savage’s story a subscription was set on 
toot which enabled bim to publish ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Translations by Several 
Hands’ in 1726. The poet’s story was now 
well known, and procured him considerable 
sympathy. His prospects were steadily im- 
proving when, on 20 Nov. 1727, he killed a 
gentleman named James Sinclair in a tavern 
brawl. He was tried before the ‘hanging 
judge,’ Sir Francis Page [q. v.], and con- 
demned to death. It is asserted that after 
his conviction all Mrs. Brett’s influence was 
employed to obtain his execution. Certainly 
from this time his hostility to her became 
more marked, He owed his life to the in- 
tercession of Frances Thynne, countess of 
Hertford, who obtained his pardon on9 March 
1728. 

On his liberation an anonymous poem ap- 
peared, of which he was probably the author, 
entitled ‘ Nature in Perfection, or the Mother 
Unveiled’ (London, 1728), in which Mrs. 
Brett was ironically congratulated on her 
son’s escape, and, with her daughter Anne, 
was recklessly vilified. This was followed 
next month by ‘The Bastard,’ a poem which 
went through five editions in a few months, 
and which Johnson says had the effect of 
driving Mrs. Brett from Bath ‘to shelter 
herself among the crowds of London.’ In 
the same year appeared the bitter narrative 
of his early life, which prefaced the second 
edition of the ‘ Miscellanies.’ 

Alarmed by public sentiment, and by 
Savage’sgrowing reputation, Lord Tyrconnel, 
Mrs. Brett’s nephew, undertook to settle on 
him a pension of 200/., and to receive him 
into his house, on condition of his abstaining 
from further attacks. Savage accepted the 
offer and conditions. ‘This,’ says Johnson, 
‘was the golden part of Mr. Savage’s life. 
To admire him was a proof of discernment, 
and to be acquainted with him was a title 
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to poetical reputation. His presence was 
sufficient to make any place of public enter- 
tainment popular, and his example and appro- 
bation constituted the fashion,’ 

About this time he published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Author to be Let.’ In the 
scandalous introduction he revealed the 
secret history of many minor writers. He 
also supplied Pope with private intelligence 
for his ‘ Dunciad,’ and his pamphlet was re- 
published in 1732 in a ‘ Collection of Pieces 
relating to the “Dunciad.”’ Savage thus 
gained the esteem of Pope and the enmity 
of his victims (Gent. Mag. 1887, i. 185; 
D'Israzxi, Works, 1859, v. 279). 

In January 1729 he published ‘The Wan- 
derer,’ London, 8vo, a poem which he con- 
sidered his masterpiece, and which Pope 
read thrice with increasing approval. To 
Johnson and Scott it seemed to lack cohe- 
rence (LockHaRrt, Life of Scott, 1845, p.447). 
It bears traces of the influence of Thomson, 
and contains vivid if somewhat crude descrip- 
tions of nature. 

In 1730 Mrs. Oldfield, his former bene- 
factress, died, and Chetwood assigns to him 
an anonymous poem entitled ‘A Poem to 
the Memory of Mrs. Oldfield,’ though John- 
son denies his responsibility and asserts 
that he was content to wear mourning for 
her (CHErwoon, General History of the Stage, 
1749, p. 204). In 1732 he published a pane- 
gyric of Sir Robert Walpole, for which that 
statesman gave him twenty guineas. Savage 
had no liking for Walpole’s policy ; but he 
explained that he was constrained to write 
in his favour by the importunity of Lord 
Tyrconnel. 

On the death of Laurence Eusden, the 
poet laureate, on 27 Sept. 1730, Savage used 
every effort to be nominated his successor. 
Through Tyrconnel’s influence with Mrs. 
Clayton (afterwards Lady Sundon [q. v.]), 
mistress of George II, he obtained the 
king’s consent to his appointment; but at 
the last moment the Duke of Grafton, who 
was lord chamberlain, conferred the post on 
Colley Cibber. Nevertheless Savage pub- 
lished a poem in 1732 on Queen Caroline’s 
birthday which gratified her so much that 
she settled on him a pension of 50/. a year 
‘till something better was found for him,’ 
on condition that he celebrated her birth- 
day annually. Savage assumed the title of 
‘Volunteer Laureate,’ notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of Cibber, and continued his 
yearly tribute until the queen’s death in 1737. 
Several of the poems were printed in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1736 p. 100, 1737 
p. 114, 1738 pp. 154, 210). 

The poet’s friendship with Lord Tyrconnel 
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was not of long continuance. In 1734 
Savage complained that he had to listen to 
disagreeable admonitions on his way of life, 
while his allowance was irregularly paid. 
The quarrel rapidly developed. Savage de- 
nounced his former benefactor as ‘ Right 
Honourable Brute and Booby,’ and com- 
plained that Tyrconnel, amid other ‘acts of 
wanton cruelty, came with hired bullies to 
beat him at a coffee-house. 

In 1734 a dispute arose between Edmund 
Gibson [q. v.], bishop of London, and Lord- 
chancellor Talbot concerning the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Rundle to the see of Gloucester. 
Savage warmly espoused Rundle’s cause, 
and in July 1735 published ‘The Progress 
of a Divine’ (London, fol.), in which he 
traced the rise of a ‘ profligate priest,’ in- 
sinuating that such a man was certain to 
find a patron in the bishop of London. So 
gratuitous a libel not only procured Savage 
a castigation in the ‘Weekly Miscellany’ 
(see also Gent. Mag. 1735, pp. 218, 268, 329), 
but he was proceeded against in the court of 
king’s bench on the charge of obscenity. He 
was acquitted, but found himself again in 
extreme need. Walpole promised him a 
place of 2007. a year, but was probably 
deterred from fulfilling his pledge when 
he learned of the poet’s avowals of attach- 
ment to the memory of Bolingbroke and the 
tory ministers of Queen Anne. Savage was 
therefore left to mourn his disappointment 
in a poem entitled ‘ The Poet’s Dependence on 
a Statesman,’ published in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ (1736, p. 225). He was equally 
unfortunate in an attempt to gain the pa- 
tronage of Frederick, prince of Wales, by a 
eulogistic poem entitled ‘Of Public Spirit in 
regard to Public Works,’ London, 1737, 8vo. 
The death of the queen, 20 Nov. 1737, de- 
prived Savage of his last resource. He pub- 
lished ‘A Poem Sacred to the Memory of 
Her Majesty’ on the anniversary of her 
birthday, 1 March 1738, but failed to obtain 
from Walpole the continuance of his pension. 
Johnson, who came to London in 1737, and 
early made Savage’s acquaintance, relates 
how they frequently roamed the streets to- 
gether all night ; on one occasion they tra- 
versed St. James’s Square for several hours 
denouncing Sir Robert Walpole and forming 
resolutions to ‘stand by their country,’ 
Savage’s distress was increased by his ir- 
regular habits, which deterred his friends 
from harbouring him, and by his pride, 
which led him to refuse many offers of 
assistance because they were made with 
too little ceremony. He formed the project 
of printing his works by subscription, and 
published a proposal to that effect in the 
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-‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ as early as February 
1737. But, although he repeatedly printed 
advertisements of his design, it was not 
carried out. 

In 1739 a vain effort was made by Pope 
to reconcile him to Lord Tyrconnel. Shortly 
afterwards Savage promised to retire to 
Swansea, and to live there on a pension of 
502. a year, to be raised in London by sub- 
scription. Pope contributed 20/7. In July 
Savage left London, after taking leave of 
Johnson, with tears in his eyes. He carried 
a sum of money deemed sufficient for the 
journey and the first months of his stay. 
But in fourteen days a message arrived that 
he was penniless and still on the road. 
A remittance was forwarded. He lingered 
at Bristol, and alienated most of his friends 
in London by petulant letters. When he 
finally reached Swansea he found the con- 
tributions raised in London supplied little 
more than 20. a year. Twelve months 
sufficed to weary Savage of Swansea, and he 
returned to Bristol with a revised version of 
his tragedy, ‘Sir Thomas Overbury,’ intend- 
ing to raise funds there to enable him to 
proceed to London. But, tempted by the 
hospitality offered him in Bristol, he put off 
his departure until, on 10 Jan. 1748, having 
exhausted the good will of the inhabitants, 
he was arrested for debt, and confined in the 
city Newgate. Beau Nash sent him 5/. from 
Bath; but otherwise he received little as- 
sistance. To avenge this neglect he com- 
posed a satire entitled ‘ London and Bristol 
Delineated,’ which wes published in 1744 
after his death. While he was still in 
prison, Henley published certain insinua- 
tions concerning ‘Pope’s treatment of 
Savage.’ Pope charged Savage with slander- 
ing him to Henley. Savage, in reply, 
solemnly protested his innocence, but he was 
agitated by the accusation; his health was 
infirm, and he developed a fever, of which he 
died on 1 Aug. 1743. He was buried on the 
following day in the churchyard of St. Peter's, 
Bristol. The position of his grave is un- 
certain, but a tablet has been erected to him 
in the south wall of the church (NicHoxis 
and Tayior’s Bristol, Past and Present, iii. 
188 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 286). 

No portrait of Savage exists. Johnson 
describes him as ‘of middle stature, of a 
thin habit of body, a long visage, coarse 
features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave 
and manly deportment, a solemn dignity of 
mien, which on a nearer acquaintance softened 
into an engaging easiness of manners. His 
walk was slow and his voice tremulous and 
mournful; he was easily excited to smiles, 
but very seldom provoked to laughter.’ 
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Savage was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and, like Johnson, was always eager for 
society. In later life he was a freemason, 
and acted as master on 7 Sept. 1787 at the 
Old Man’s Tavern, Charing Cross, when 
James Thomson, the author of ‘ The Seasons,’ 
was admitted a mason (Bodi. MSS. Rawl. 
C. 136). 

As an author Savage was unequal. ‘The 
Bastard’ is a poem of considerable merit, 
and ‘The Wanderer’ contains passages of 
poetic power. His satires are vigorous, 
though extremely bitter. But most of his 
pieces are mere hack-work written to supply 
the exigencies of the moment. Besides 
the works mentioned, he was the author 
of: 1. ‘A Poem on the Memory of George I,’ 
Dublin, 1727, 8vo. 2. ‘ Verses occasioned 
by Lady Tyrconnel’s Recovery from the 
Smallpox at Bath,’ London, 1730, fol. 
3. ‘On the Departure of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange,’ London, 1734, fol. 
4, “A Poem on the Birthday of the Prince 
of Wales,’ London, 1735, fol., besides many 
minor pieces published in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ and other periodicals. His prin- 
cipal poems were published collectively in 
1761 under title ‘ Various Poems,’ London, 
8vo; but a complete edition of his works 
was not issued until 1775, London, 2 vols. 
8vo. The ‘Memoirs of Theophilus Keene’ 
(London, 1718, 8vo) are also attributed to 
him (Lowe, Theatrical Interature, p. 291). 


[Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, 1887, i. 
161-74 ; Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets, 
ed. Cunningham, 1854, ii. 341-444; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London, passim (esp. ii. 75, 
where is a summary of Moy Thomas’s conclu- 
sions); Aitken’s Life of Steele, ii. 204-6; Grif- 
fiths’s Chronicles of Newgate, p. 212; Dasent’s 
Hist. of St. James’s Square ; Baker’s Biogr. Dra- 
matica, i. 625-35 ; Chambers’s Biogr. Dict.; 
Elwin’s Introduction to Pope’s Works; Ruff- 
head’s Life of Pope, passim; Fitzgerald’s Eng- 
lish Stage, ii. 16-22; Waller’s Imperial Dict. 
of Biography; Galt’s Lives of the Players, pp. 
93-120; Spence’s Anecdotes, 1858, p. 270; 
Richard Savage, a novel by Charles Whitehead, 
1842, preface. ] Hele C3 


SAVAGE, Str ROLAND (d. 1519), 
soldier, was lord of Lecale, co. Down, and a 
member of the ancient family of Savages of 
the Ards. His ancestor, Sir William, accom~ 
panied De Courcy to Ireland at the close of 
1176, and settled at Ardkeen in the Ards, co. 
Down, holding his lands by baronial tenure. 

Sir Roland was seneschal of Ulster on 
2 Aug. 1482 (Cal. Rot. Pat. i. 2706). He 
has been identified with Janico or Jenkin 
Savage, also seneschal of Ulster, whose name 
Janico was perhaps a sobriquet. The latter 
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was famous among the English of the province 
for his exploits against the Irish towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. For the 
settlers it was a time of especial distress, as 
the civil war in England precluded much aid 
being sent from that country. Savage was 
the only military leader in whom the Eng- 
lish reposed any confidence, and in a petition 
addressed to the king, probably between 
1482 and 1494, they prayed him to send 
succour ‘to his faithfull servant and true 
liegeman, Janico Savage’ (Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, v. 1382). 

In 1515 Sir Roland Savage is mentioned 
in a memorial on the state of Ireland and a 


plan for its reformation (State Papers of | [ 


Henry VIII) as ‘one of the English great 
rebels’ who undertook wars on their own 
authority. Perhaps, in consequence of this, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl of Kildare 
[q. v.], was able to revive an old claim and 
to deprive Savage of Lecale. Savage died 
soon after, in 1519, leaving a son Raymond, 
who duly succeeded to Lecale in 1536 (An- 
nals of Loch Cé, Rolls Ser. p. 229 ; Cal. Lrish 
State Papers, Carew MSS., 1515-71, p. 94). 
James, surnamed Macjaniake, was also pro- 
bably his son. 

[G. F. A[rmstrong]’s Savages of the Ards, pp. 
158-69. ] BoE 


SAVAGE, SAMUEL MORTON (1721- 
1791), dissenting tutor, was born in London 
on 19 July 1721, His grandfather, John 
Savage, was pastor of the seventh-day bap- 
tist church, Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields. 
Savage believed himself to be the lineal de- 
scendant and heir male of John Savage, 
second earl Rivers (d. 1654). He was re- 
lated to Hugh Boulter [q. v.], archbishop of 
Armagh; hence his friends expected him to 
seek a career in the church. He first thought 
of medicine, and spent a year or two with 
his Uncle Toulmin, an apothecary, in Old 
Gravel Lane, Wapping. Through the in- 
fluence of Isaac Watts he entered the Fund 
Academy, under John Hames [q.v.] In 
1744, while still a pupil, he was made 
assistant tutor in natural science and 
classics by the trustees of William Coward 
[q. v.], a post which he retained till the re- 
construction of the academy in 1762; from the 
time of his marriage (1752) the lectures were 
delivered at his house in Wellclose Square. 

Meanwhile, in December 1747, Savage be- 
came assistant minister at Duke’s Place, 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, to the inde- 
pendent congregation of which Watts had 
been pastor. He was ordained there as co- 
pastor to Samuel Price in 1753, and became 
sole pastor on 2 Jan. 1757. In addition he 


held the office of afternoon preacher (1759- 
1766) and Thursday lecturer (1760-7) to 
the presbyterian congregation in Hanover 
Street under Jabez Earle, D.D. [q. v.] He 
was Friday lecturer (1761-90) at Little St. 
Helen’s, and afternoon preacher (1769-75) 
at Clapham. 

On the death of David Jennings, D.D. 
[q. v.], the Coward trustees removed the 
academy to a house in Hoxton Square, for- 
merly the residence of Daniel Williams q.v.], 
founder of the well-known library. Savage 
was placed in 1762 in the divinity chair, his 
colleagues in other branches being Andrew 
Kippis, D.D. [q.v.], and Abraham Rees, D.D. 
q.v.] The experiment illustrates the transi- 
tional condition of the old liberal dissent. 
Savage was a Calvinist, Rees an Arian, Kippis 
a Socinian. They worked harmoniously to- 
gether; but the academy was not viewed 
with much favour. Kippis resigned in 1784, 
Savage, who had been made B.D. by King’s 
College, Aberdeen, on 28 April 1764,and D.D, 
by Marischal College, Aberdeen, in November 
1767, held on till midsummer 1785, when 
the Hoxton academy was dissolved. 

Like Jennings, Savage, though orthodox, 
was a non-subscriber; he was one of the 
originators of the appeal to parliament in 
1772 which resulted in the amendment 
(1779) of the Toleration Act, substituting a 
declaration of adhesion to the scriptures in 
place of a subscription to the doctrinal part 
of the Anglican articles, He resigned his 
congregation at Christmas 1787; his mini- 
stry, though prolonged and solid, had not 
been popular. A bookish man, he avoided 
society, and buried himself in his ample 
library. He died on 21 Feb. 1791 of a con- 
traction of the esophagus; unable to take 
food, he was starved to a skeleton, He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, where there is a 
tombstone to his memory. He married first, 
in 1752, the only daughter (d. 1763) of 
George Houlme, stockbroker, of Hoxton 
Square ; secondly, in 1770, Hannah Wilkin, 
who survived him. By his first marriage he 
left two daughters. He published eight 
single sermons (afte including ordina- 
tion discourses for William Ford (1757) and 
Samuel Wilton (1766), and funeral dis- 
courses for David Jennings (1762) and 
Samuel Wilton (1778). A posthumous 
volume of ‘Sermons,’ 1796, 8vo, was edited, 
with life, by Joshua Toulmin, D.D. He has 
been confused with Samuel Savage, dissent- 
ing minister at Edmonton, who died in retire- 
ment before 1766. 5 

[Gent. Mag. February 1791, p.191; Funeral 
Oration by Thomas Towle, 1791; Life by 
Toulmin, 1796 (also, somewhat abridged, in 
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Protestant Dissenters’ Mag. May 1796); Wil- 
son’s Dissenting Churches of London, 1808, i. 
320 sq.; Bogue and Bennett’s Hist. of Dis- 
senters, 1838, ii. 519; Jones's Bunhill 
Memorials, 1849, p. 249; Pike’s Ancient Meet- 
ing Houses, 1870, p. 261 ; Jeremy’s Presbyterian 
Fund, 1885, p. 55.] A. G. 


SAVAGE, THOMAS (d. 1507), arch- 
bishop of York, was second son of Sir John 
Savage of Clifton, Cheshire, by Katherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley (afterwards 
Lord Stanley) [q. v.] (cf. Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. ii. 508, ii. 57,252). Sir John Savage 
(d. 1492) [q. v.] was his brother. He was 
educated at Cambridge, where he proceeded 
LL.D. A Lancastrian in politics, he was 
much trusted and employed by Henry VII. 
On 21 Sept. 1485 he is spoken of as the king’s 
chaplain, and received a grant of the chan- 
cellorship of the earldom of March; in the 
following February he was employed on a 
commission dealing with the tenants of the 
earldom. On 17 Dec. 1487 Henry entrusted 
the letting of the royal lands to him among 
others. He soon had more important em- 
ployment. On 11 Dec. 1488 he was sent 
with Richard Nanfan [q. v.] to Spain and 
Portugal, and the treaty of Medina del Campo 
was the result. Roger Machado (a. v.] has 
left an account of the incidents of the out- 
ward journey; the significance of the treaty 
has been fully explained by Professor Busch. 
In 1490 he took part as a representative of 
England in the unsuccessful conference at 
Boulogne. 

Savage was amply rewarded for his exer- 
tions, On 8 Dec. 1490 he received an annuity 
of six marks. In 1492 he became bishop 
of Rochester; in 1496 he was translated to 
London, and in 1501 to York. There is a 
story that he offended the people of his pro- 
vince by being enthroned by deputy, and 
sending down his fool to amuse his household. 
He was acourtier by nature, and took part in 
the great ceremonies of his time: the creation 
of Prince Henry as Duke of York, the meeting 
with the Archduke Philip, and the reception 
of Catherine of Aragon. He died at Cawood 
on 8 Sept. 1507, and was buried under a fine 
tomb in York Minster. His heart, however, 
was taken to Macclesfield, where he had 
intended to found a college. He is said 
to have been passionately fond of hunting. 
Accounts connected with his property, but 
not his will, are printed in ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia’ (Surtees Soc., iv. 808, &c.; cf. 
Hist. of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops, Rolls Ser. iii. 354, &c.) 

[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. i. 12, 522; The 
Savages of the Ards, ed. G. F. A[rmstrong], pp. 
21, &e.; Earwaker’s Hist, Hast Cheshire, ii. 480 ; 
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Polydore Vergil’s Angl. Hist. p. 610 ; Campbell’s 
Materials for the Hist. of Henry VII, i. 22, 
298, ii. 215, 278, 376 ; Gairdner’s Letters, &c., 
Richard III and Henry VII, i. 392, 408, 410, 
ii. 87; Cal. State Papers, Spanish Ser. i. 3, 17; 
Gairdner’s Memorials of Henry VII, passim ; 
Busch’s England under the Tudors(Engl.transl.), 
pp. 52, &e.] W, Al eA, 


SAVAGE, THOMAS (1608-1682), major 
born in 1608 in Taunton, Somerset, was son 
of William Savage, a blacksmith, who was 
perhaps a-son of Sir John Savage, first. baro- 
net, of Rock Savage inCheshire. Thomas 
was apprenticed to the Merchant Taylors of 
London on 9 Jan. 1621, and went to Massa- 
chusetts with Sir Harry Vane in the Planter 
in 1635. He was admitted a freeman of Bos- 
ton in 1636, and became a member of the ar- 
tillery company in 1637. In the same year 
he took the part of his wife’s mother, Anne 
Hutchinson [q. v.], in the controversy that 
her teaching excited. He was compelled in 
consequence to leave the colony, and with 
William Coddington [q. v.] he founded the 
settlement of Rhode Island in 1688. After 
sojourning there for some time he was per- 
mitted to return to Boston, and in 1651 be- 
came captain of the artillery company. On 
12 March 1654 he and Captain Thomas 
Clarke were chosen to represent Boston at 
the general court, of which helong continued 
a member. He was elected speaker of the 
assembly in 1637, 1660, 1671, 1677, and 
1678. After representing Boston for eight 
years, he became deputy for Hingham in 
1663. In 1664 he, with many other leading 
citizens, dissented from the policy of the 
colony in refusing to recognise four com- 
missioners sent by Charles II to regulate its 
affairs, and in 1666 he and his friends em- 
bodied their views in a petition. In 1671 
he was chosen deputy for Andover, and in 
1675 commanded the forces of the state in 
the first. expedition against Philip, the chief 
of the Narragansets. In 1680 he was com- 
missioned, with others, by the crown to ad- 
minister an oath to Sir John Leverett the 
governor, pledging him to execute the oath 
required by the act of trade. In 1680 he was 
elected‘ assistant’ or magistrate, and retained 
the office until his death on 14 Feb, 1682. 

Savage was twice married ; first, in 1637, 
to Faith, daughter of William Hutchinson. 
By her he had three sons and two daughters. 
She died on 20 Feb. 1652. On 15 Sept. he 
married Mary, daughter of the Rev. Zechariah 
Symonds of Charlestown, by whom he had 
eight sons and three daughters. Shesurvived 
him, and afterwards married Antony 
Stoddard. 

Another Tuomas Savage (fl. 1620), born 
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about 1594, and stated to have been a mem- 
ber of the Cheshire family, arrived in Virginia 
with Captain Christopher Newport on 2 Jan. 
1608, and remained with Powhattan as a 
hostage for an Indian named Nemontack, 
whom Newport wished to take to England. 
He stayed with Powhattan about three years 
and afterwards received the rank of ensign, 
and acted as interpreter to the Virginia 
company. In 1619 he accompanied Thomas 
Hamor as interpreter on his visit to Pow- 
hattan, and again in 1621 served Thomas 
Pory, secretary of Virginia, in the same ca- 
pacity, in his intercourse with ‘ Namenacus, 

ing of Pawtuxunt.’ In 1625 he was living 
on his ‘divident’ on the eastern shore of 
Virginia. Savage was a great favourite with 
the Indians. Powhattan called him his son, 
and another chief, Ismee Sechemea, granted 
him a tract of 9,000 acres on the eastern 
shore, now known as Savage’s Neck. The 
date of his death is unknown. By his wife 
Anne, who afterwards married Daniel Cugly, 
he had two sons, Thomas and John, besides 
other children who died young (G. F. A[rm- 
strong]’s Savages of the Ards, pp. 113-14; 
Brown, Genesis of the United States, i. 485, 
487,ii1.996; Caprain JoHN Suiru, Works, 
ed. Arber, index). 

[ Winthrop’s Hist. of New England, ed. Savage, 
1858, ii. 65,265; Drake’s History and Antiquities 
of Boston, index ; Savage’s Genealogical Dict. of 
the First Settlers, iv. 26; G. F. A[rmstrong]’s 
Savages of the Ards, pp. 108-9.] B.C. 

SAVAGE, WILLIAM (1770-1848), 
printer and engraver, born in 1770 at How- 
den in the East Riding of Yorkshire, was 
the younger son of James Savage, a clock- 
maker, descended from a younger branch 
of the family of Savage of Rock Savage in 
Cheshire. William was educated at the 
church school at Howden, and acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in geometry and mathe- 
matics. In 1790 he commenced business as 
a printer and bookseller in his native town, 
in partnership with his elder brother, James 
(1767-1845) [q.v.] In 1797 he removed to 
London, and about two years later, on the re- 
commendation of Dr. Barrington, bishop of 
Durham, and of Count Rumford, he was ap- 
pointed printer to the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street, London. For ten years 
he was assistant secretary to the board of 
managers, and also secretary to the library 
committee, secretary to the committee of 
chemistry, and superintendent of the print- 
ing office. 

About 1803 Savage, while retaining his ap- 
pointments, commenced business as a printer 
in London on his own account. In 1807 he 
was commissioned to print Forster’s ‘ British 
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Gallery of Engravings,’ and his mode of exe- 
cuting this work at once established his 
fame. At that time printing ink in Eng- 
land was of inferior quality, and, realising 
the importance of his undertaking, Savage 
set himself to improve it by various experi- 
ments. He was finally able to make print- 
ing ink without any oil in its composition, 
which rendered it at once easier to manufac- 
ture and more serviceable for artistic pur- 
poses. He made known the results of his 
labours to the public in a work entitled 
‘Preparations in Printing Ink in various 
Colours’ (London, 1832, 8vo). In recogni- 
tion of his services, the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts awarded him their 
large medal and a sum of money ‘for his 
imitations of drawings, printed from en- 
gravings on wood, with inks of his own pre- 
aring.’ 

From 1822 to 1832 Savage was occupied 
in arranging the materials which he had 
been collecting for nearly forty years for his 
‘Dictionary of the Art of Printing’ (London, 
1840-1, 8vo, in 16 numbers), a work of con- 
siderable authority on the practical parts of 
the craft. 

Savage died at his residence at Dodington 
Grove, Kensington, on 25 July 1843, leaving 
three daughters. Besides the works men- 
tioned, he was the author of: 1. ‘ Observations 
on Emigration to the United States,’ Lon- 
don,1819,8vo. 2. ‘Practical Thoughts on De- 
corative Printing,’ London, 1822, fol. This 
work was illustrated by engravings from 
Callcott, Varley, Thurston, Willement, and 
Brooke. The edition was limited, and Savage 
roused some indignation by promising to 
destroy the blocks of his engravings for the 
benefit of his subscribers (Gent. Mag. 1815, 
ii. 803). Savage was also a good draughts- 
man, and there are four engravings from 
drawings by him in the part of Britton’s 
‘Beauties of England and Wales’ which re- 
lates to Yorkshire. 


[Gent. Mag. 1844, i. 98-100, obituary notice 
by his brother James; Redgrave’s Dictionary 
of Artists of the English School, p. 378; Tim- 
perley’s Encyclopedia, p. 8865. ] E. I. C. 


SAVARIC (d. 1205), bishop of Bath and 
Glastonbury, son of Geldewin, by his wife 
Estrangia, was of noble descent, being on 
his father’s side a grandson of Savaric Fitz 
Chana, lord of Midhurst, Sussex (Recueil des 
Historiens, x. 241, xi. 584; Mapox, Hist. of 
the Exchequer, i. 561; Gent. Mag. new ser. 
November 1863, xv. 621-3; Epistole Can- 
tuarienses, Introd. p. Ixxxvii). His aunt 
Lucy was the third wife of Robert, eldest son 
of Hugh [q. v.] of Grantmesnil (ORpzERIC, p. 
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692). By the marriage of his grandfather 
Savaric FitzChana with a daughter of Richard 
de Meri, son of Humphrey I of Bohun, he 
was a cousin of Jocelin, bishop of Sarum, and 
his son Reginald FitzJocelin [q. v.], bishop 
of Bath and archbishop-elect of Canterbury 
(CuuRcH, Chapters in Wells History, p. 879). 
Bishop Savaric was also a cousin of the 
emperor Henry VI (Epp. Cantuar. p. 350)— 
probably throughhis mother Estrangia, which 
name is perhaps a corruption, and Beatrix, 
mother of Henry VI and daughter of Regi- 
nald ITI, count of Burgundy. 

In 1172 Savaric, being then in orders, was 
fined 261. 3s. 4d. for trying to carry off a bow 
from the king’s foresters in Surrey (7d.) 
Conjointly with two others, he was instituted 
archdeacon of Canterbury in 1175; but this 
arrangement did not answer, and he ceased 
to hold the office in 1180, in which year he 
appears as treasurer of Sarum (DIcETO, i. 
403; Lu Navn, i. 88; Register of St. Os- 
mund, 1. 268 sq.) About. that date, too, he 
was made archdeacon of Northampton, sign- 
ing as such after that year (Wells Manu- 
scripts, p. 14). In 1186 he was in disgrace 
with the king, who sent messengers to Ur- 
ban III to complain of him; the dispute was 
probably about money (Gesta Henric: II, i. 
356). Having taken the cross, Savaric went 
on the crusade with Richard, and in 1191 
obtained a letter from the king at Messina, 
which he sent to his cousin Reginald, bishop 
of Bath, directing the justiciaries to sanction 
Savaric’s election should he be chosen to a 
vacant bishopric. He was already well known 
at Rome, and went off thither to forward his 
plans, probably accompanying the queen- 
mother Eleanor (1122?-1204) [q. v.], who 
left Messina for Rome on 2 April (RicHarD 
or Dryizzs, c. 34). These plans were that 
Bishop Reginald should be promoted to the 
see of Canterbury, which kad fallen vacant 
in the November previous, and that he should 
himself succeed Reginald as bishop of Bath. 
Savaric secured the help of his cousin the 
Emperor Henry and of Philip of France 
(Epp. Cantuar. pp. 350-1). Reginald was 
elected in November and died in December ; 
but before his death he obtained a pledge 
from the convent that they would elect Sa- 
varic. The monks of Bath did so without 
waiting for the assent of the canons of 
Wells; the canons protested, but the chief 
justiciar Walter, archbishop of Rouen, did 
not heed them, and, acting on the king’s 
letter, confirmed the election (Ricu. or Dz- 
vizus, sec. 58). Savaric received priest’s 
orders and was consecrated at Rome on 
8 Aug, 1192 by the cardinal bishop of Albano 
(D1ce70, ii, 105-6). 
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Karly in 1193 Savaric, who was still 
abroad, was engaged in negotiating with the 
emperor for Richard’s release (Rog. Hoy. iii, 
197). He was mindful of his own interests, 
for at his instance the emperor caused Ri- 
chard to agree to Savaric’s proposal that he 
should annex the abbey of Glastonbury to 
the bishopric of Bath. At the same time, 
however, Savaric was hoping to get the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, and the king 
unwillingly, and under the emperor’s compul- 
sion, wrote to the convent_of Christ Church 
recommending him. Richard, however, was 
fully determined that Hubert Walter [q. v.] 
should be archbishop, and on 8 June wrote 
to his mother charging her to secure his 
election, and to pay no heed to his letter on 
behalf of Savaric (Epp. Cantuar. pp. 864-5), 
and Hubert was elected accordingly. To- 
wards the end of the month Savaric went 
to Worms and was present at the conclusion 
of the treaty between the emperor and Ri- 
chard for the king’s release (Rog. Hov. iii. 
215). He applied to Celestine III to sanc- 
tion his annexation of Glastonbury, re- 
turned to England, summoned Harold, the 
prior, to Bath on 8 Dec., and told him and 
the monks with him that he was their abbot. 
On the same day his proctors went to the 
abbey, and by royal authority claimed it for 
the bishop ; the monks gave notice of appeal 
to the pope (DomErRHaM, ii. 357-8). Savaric 
returned to Germany, was at Mainz on 
4 Feb, 1194 when the king was released, 
and was one of the hostages for the payment 
of his ransom, being bound not to leave Ger- 
many without the emperor’s consent (Rog. 
Hoy. u.s. 233; Diceto, ii.113), The emperor 
appointed him chancellor of Burgundy, that 
is apparently of the county. Meanwhile 
the monks of Glastonbury were defending 
the independence of their house, and in 
August the king, evidently displeased at the 
way in which Savaric had taken advantage 
of his captivity to advance his own projects, 
revoked his grant and deprived him of the 
abbey (DomMERHAM, ii. 360). The news of 
this check seems to have led Savaric to 
leave Germany; he was at Tours in the 
spring of 1195, and while there received a 
privilege from Celestine III declaring the 
union of the churches of Bath and Glaston- 
bury, making Glastonbury equally with 
Bath a cathedral church, and directing that 
Savarie and his successors should use the 
style of bishops of Bath and Glastonbury 
(i. pp. 861-8), which Savaric accordingly 
adopted. He went on to England, and was 
at Bath in November (Bath Chartularies, 
pt. ii, No. 683). The Glastonbury monks 
having appealed, he went to Rome. In 
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1196 he procured a second privilege from 
the pope, together with an order to the arch- 
bishop to put him in possession of the abbey, 
and a letter inhibiting the monks from elect- 
ing an abbot. His agents took these to 
Glastonbury in February 1197, and the 
monks sent a protest to the archbishop, who 
told them that they were tooslackin their own 
cause, for the bishop did not sleep, and that 
Savaric would have had possession before 
then if he had not hindered him (Domzr- 
HAM, p. 869). Savaric was sent to Richard 
by the emperor to propose a compensation 
for the king’s ransom, and in October was 
with Richard at Rouen. The archbishop, in 
November, unable longer to delay obedience 
to the pope’s orders, commanded the monks 
to obey the bishop, and Savaric’s proctors 
took possession of the abbey. Savaric went 
to England, and is said to have begun to 
distress the monks. In 1198, however, the 
king encouraged them in their appeal to the 
new pope, Innocent III, and in August, 
acting on the archbishop’s advice, deprived 
Savaric of the abbey and took it into his 
own hands. He employed Savaric along 
with other bishops at this time to propose 
terms of reconciliation to Geoffrey (d. 1212) 
(q.v.], archbishop of York. In October he 
gave the monks authority to elect an abbot, 
and in November they elected William Pyke 
(Pica). The next day Savaric sent his offi- 
cial and others to the abbey to announce 
that he had excommunicated Pyke and his 
supporters. 

On Richard’s death Savaric renewed his 
attempts on Glastonbury. He was present 
at John’s coronation on 27 May 1199, and is 
said to have purchased the king’s assent to 
his taking possession of the abbey. On 
8 June Bernard, archbishop of Ragusa (called 
in Hparne’s Adam de Domerham, ii. 382, 
‘Arragonensis’), and the archdeacon of 
Canterbury were sent with royal letters to 
insist on the submission of the monks and 
to enthrone Savaric, who accompanied them 
with aband of armed men. He had the gates 
of the abbey forced, and was enthroned in the 
church. His guards shut the recalcitrant 
monks in the infirmary and kept them with- 
out food until the next day, when he sum- 
moned them to the chapter-house and there 
had some of them beaten before him, and 
induced most of the convent, some. by fear 
and others by cajolery, to submit to him. 
It was probably at this time that he caused 
one of the beneficed clerks of the abbey to 
be beaten in his presence so grievously that 
the man died a few days afterwards (2. p. 
406). He then accompanied the king to 
Normandy, and later went to Rome, where 
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the monks were pressing their appeal. It 
was believed that he applied for leave to 
deprive Bath of its cathedral dignity and 
transfer his see to Glastonbury (Roe. Hoy. 
iv. 85), and it is asserted that he had actu- 
ally done so by King Richard’s authority 
(RaLPe DE CoaeEsHALL, p. 162), but this is 
erroneous. A long record of the outrages 
committed by him and his agents was laid 
before the pope, who in 1200 annulled Pyke’s 
election, confirmed the union of the churches 
of Bath and Glastonbury, ordered Savaric to 
abstain from violence, and appointed com- 
missioners to draw up terms between him 
and the abbey. Pyke died at Rome on 
3 Sept., and at Glastonbury it was believed 
possible that Savaric had caused him to be 
poisoned (DomERHAM, ii. 899). In October 
and November Savaric was in attendance on 
the king at Lincoln and elsewhere. The 
award of the pope’s commissioners, made in 
1202 and confirmed by the pope, gave the 
abbey to Savaric, assigned to him and his suc- 
cessors certain of its estates calculated to 
bring in a fourth of the revenue of the house, 
gave him rights of patronage and govern- 
ment, and ordered that he should bear his 
proportion of the liabilities of the convent, 
and should make compensation to certain 
whom he had injured (2d. pp. 410-25). Sa- 
varic, having thus gained the victory in his 
long conflict, became gracious to the monks, 
and conferred some benefits on the convent 
(ib. p. 422). He made some grants to the 
Wells chapter, which had strenuously sup- 
ported him in his struggle with Glastonbury, 
and he carried out what was evidently a 
definite policy of strengthening the secular 
chapter of the church of Wells, which, though 
not in his day a cathedral church, was of 
prime importance in his bishopric, by bring- 
ing into it the heads of the greater monastic 
houses within, or connected with, his dio- 
cese; for besides annexing the abbacy of 
Glastonbury to his see, he founded two new 
prebends and attached them to the abbacies 
of Athelney and Muchelney, and, after some 
dispute, prevailed on the abbot of Bee in 
Normandy to hold the church of Cleeve in 
Somerset as a prebend of Wells (Wells 


‘Cathedral Manuscripts, pp. 18, 22, 25, 29, 


34, 294; Cuurcn, p. 119). He instituted a 
daily mass at Wells in honour of the Virgin, 
and another for all benefactors, and endowed 
a daily mass for his own soul, and ordered 
that a hundred poor should be fed on his 
obit. He granted a charter to the city of 
Wells, and prevailed on King John to grant 
one also in 1201 (b:pp. 886-91). When the 
treasures of churches were seized to make up 
Richard’s ransom, he saved the treasure of 
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the cathedral priory of Bath, and gave some 
gifts to the convent, which celebrated his 
_ obit as at Wells (Bath Chartularies, pt. ii. 
No. 808). In 1205 he was at Rome, and was 
engaged in obtaining the bishopric of Win- 
chester for Peter des Roches. He died at 
Civita Vecchia (Senes la Vieille, said also 
to be Siena) on 8 Aug. He was buried in 
his cathedral at Bath, his epitaph, which 
seems to have been placed on his tomb there, 
being: 

Notus eras mundo per mundum semper eundo, 

Et necis ista dies est tibi prima quies. 


oe DE COGGESHALL, p. 163 ; comp. Gopwin, 
e Presulibus, p. 370). Savaric left many 
debts, but his credit was good, for in a gloss 
in the ‘ Decretals of Gregory IX’ (vol. iii. tit. 
xi. c. 1)a manis described as praying that he 
might be included in the legion of Savaric’s 
creditors (CHURCH, p. 122). The name Bar- 
lowinwac, which Richardson (De Presuli- 
bus, u.s.) says that he bore, is simply a mis- 
reading of some passage (see Roa. Hoy. iii. 
233), where the name Savaric was followed 
by that of Baldwin Wac or Wake (Gent. 
Mag. u.s.) A pastoral staff with a splendid 
crozier head and a pontifical ring, which 
were found in the burial-ground of Wells 
Cathedral between 1799 and 1812, have been 
ascribed to Savaric by popular tradition, 
which is in this case obviously erroneous 
(Arehe@ologia, vol. li. pt. i. p. 106, with 
coloured plate; see also for engravings, 
Chapters in Wells History, u.s., and Ruy- 
NnoLDs’s Wells Cathedral). 


(Gent. Mag. 1863, ii. 621-33, by Bishop 
Stubbs; Church’s Chapters in Wells History, 
pp. 88-126, 379-98, contains a life of Savaric, 
reprinted with additions from ‘ Archzologia,’ 
1887, vol. li.; Adam de Domerham, ii. 355-425; 
John of Glaston. i. 185 sq., 197-8 (both ed. 
Hearne); Epp. Cantuar. Introd. lxxvii ». pp. 
350-1, 364-5, ap. Mem. of Ric. I, R. de Diceto, 
i. 408, ii. 105-6, 118, Rog. Hoy. iii. 197, 215, 
231, 238, iv. 30, 85, 90, 141, Gervase of Cant. i, 
504, 517, 584, Ann. of Wav. ap. Ann. Monast. 
ii. 248, 252, R. de Coggeshall, p. 162, Gesta Hen. 
II, i. 356, Reg. of St. Osmund, i. 268 sq. (these 
eight Rolls Ser.); Ric. of Devizes, sect. 34, 58 
(Engl. Hist. Soc.); Recueil des Hist. x. 241, xi. 
534; Rot. Seace. Normann. vol. ii, pref. p. xxxi, 
ed, Stapleton; Orderic, p. 692, ed. Duchesne ; 
Madox’s Hist. of Excheq. i. 561; Rep.on Wells 
Cath. MSS. pp. 13, 14, 16, 22, 25, 29, 294 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.); Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic. i. 
130, ii. 55 (ed. Hardy); Chartularies of Bath 
Priory, pt. ii. Nos. 683, 808 (Somerset Record 
Society) ; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 187 and Mo- 
nasticon, i. 5; Somerset Archeological and 
National History Society, xii. i. 39-41, by J. R. 
Green.] W. H. 
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SAVERY, THOMAS (1650?-1715), en- 


gineer, son of Richard Savery and grandson 
of Christopher Savery of Totnes, Devonshire, 
was born about 1650 at Shilstone, near 
Modbury, in the same county, Thomas 
became a military engineer, and by 1696 
had attained the rank of trench-master. 
He occupied his spare time in mechanical 
experiments, and in 1696 he invented-a 
machine for polishing plate glass and a 
contrivance for rowing ships in a calm by 
means of two paddle-wheels, one at each 
side of the vessel, worked by a capstan 
placed between. The second invention was 
patented on 10 Jan. 1696 (No. 347), Wil- 
liam III thought highly of it, but, although 
Savery demonstrated its practicability by 
fitting it to a small yacht, official jealousy 
prevented its adoption in the navy. He 
was obliged to content himself by publish- 
ing an account of his invention in a work en- 
titled ‘ Navigation Improved’ (London, 1698 ; 
reprinted by the commissioners of patents 
in 1858, and by Mr R. B. Prosser in 1880), 
The treatise contained a vehement protest 
against the treatment accorded him in official 
circles. 

Savery, whose youth was spent near a 
mining district, had often turned his attention 
to the difficulty experienced in keeping the 
mines free from water. To remedy this he 
at length invented a machine for raising 
water, which, though not a steam engine in 
the modern sense of the word, embodied the 
first practical application of the force of 
steam for mechanical purposes. On 25 July 
1698 he obtained a patent (No. 356) for 
fourteen years, which was extended by an 
act of parliament passed on 25 April 1699 
for a further period of twenty-one years, so 
that the patent did not expire until 1733. 
The letters patent contain no description of 
the machine, but this deficiency was sup- 
plied by the inventor in a book which he 
published in 1702, entitled ‘The Miner’s 
Friend,’ which has been reprinted several 
times (see GatLowsy, Steam Engine and 
its Inventors, pp. 56 et seq.) Savery was not 
so successful as he had anticipated, but he 
afterwards became associated with Thomas 
Newcomen [q.y.], and Savery’s patent ap- 
pears to have been regarded as sufficiently 
wide to cover all Newcomen’s improvements, 
great though they were. ue, 

Desaguliers has accused Savery of deriving 
his plans from the Marquis of Worcester’s 
‘Century’ [see SoMERSET, Epwarp]; but 
though he may have been indebted to that 
author for the idea of employing steam as the 
motive power, yet the ‘Century’ contains no 
plans or precise details of the methods to be 
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employed. It has also been suggested that 
Savery may have been indebted to Papin’s 
experiment showing how water might be 
raised by a vacuum produced by the conden- 
sation of steam. Papin issued an account 
of his experiment in the‘ Acta Eruditorum,’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1690. None ap- 
peared in England until many years after- 
wards, and it is unlikely that Savery saw 
the ‘Acta.’ Papin merely made a sugges- 
tion, whereas Savery produced a practicable 
machine. 

In 1702 Savery became a captain in the 
engineers, and in 1705, through the patronage 
of Prince George of Denmark, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of treasurer of the 
hospital for sick and hurt seamen. In the 
following year he patented (No. 379) a double 
hand bellows sufficient to melt any metal in 
an ordinary wood or coal fire, thus obviating 
the necessity of assay furnaces. There is 
an entry in the home office warrant-book, 
preserved in the Public Record Office, under 
date 5 March 1707, of an application by 
Savery for a patent for ‘A new sort of mill 
to perform all sorts of mill-work on vessells 
floating on the water... to render great 
advantage to the woollen manufacturers and 
many other useful works to be performed by 
mills,’ but no patent seems to have been 
granted for the invention. In 1714, through 
Prince George, he obtained the post of sur- 
veyor to the waterworks at Hampton Court. 
He died in May 1715, while resident in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. His 
will, dated 15 May, was proved by his 


widow in the Prerogative Court of Canter- | 


bury on 19 May, and is printed in the ‘ En- 
gineer,’ 80 May 1890, p.442. He bequeathed 
all his property to his wife, but she seems 
never to have administered the will, and his 
affairs long remained unsettled. As late as 
1796 letters of administration, with the will 
annexed, were granted to Thomas Ladds, the 
executor of Charles Czesar, one of Savery’s 
creditors. Savery translated Coehoorn’s 
‘New Method of Fortification,’ London, 
1708, fol. 


[Information kindly supplied by R. B. Prosser, 
esq.; Gent. Mag. 1839, ii. 261; Smiles’s Lives 
of Boulton and Watt, 1865, pp. 45-56; Switzer’s 
Hydrostatics, 1729, ii. 325-35; Robison’s Me- 
chanical Philosophy, 1822, ii.57-8 ; Encycl. Bri- 
tannica, art. Steam and Steam Engines, 1818; 
Farey’s Steam Engine, 1827, pp. 99-126; Pole’s 
Treatise on Cornish Pumping Engines, 1844, 
pp. 5-9; Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis, ii. 626; Desaguliers’s Experi- 
mental Philosophy, ii. 465; Rigaud’s Account of 
Early Proposals for Steam Navigation, 1838, 
pp. 4-9.] E. 1.°C. 
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SA VILE, BOURCHIER WREY (1817- 
1888), author, second son of Albany Savile, 
M.P., of Okehampton, who died in 1831, by _ 
Eleanora Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Bour- 
chier Wrey, bart., was born on 1] March 
1817. He was admitted to Westminster 
School on 28 Jan. 1828, and was elected a 
king’s scholar there in 1831. He hecame a 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1835, and graduated B.A. in 1839 and 
M.A. in 1842. He was successively curate 
of Christ Church, Hales Owen, Worcester- 
shire, in 1840, of Okehampton, Devonshire, 
in 1841, andof Newport, Devonshire, in 1848 ; 
chaplain to Earl Fortescue from 1844 ; rec- 
tor of West Buckland, Devonshire, in 1852; 
then curate of Tawstock, Devonshire, in 1855, 
of Tattingstone, Suffolk, in 1860, of Dawlish, 
Devonshire, in 1867, of Combeinteignhead, 
Devonshire, in 1870, and of Launcells, Corn- 
wall, in 1871. From 1872 to his death he 
was rector of Dunchideock with Shillingford 
St. George, Devonshire. He died at Shilling- 
ford rectory on 14 April 1888, and was buried 
on 19 April. He married, in April 1842, 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of James Whyte 
of Pilton House, Devonshire, and had issue 
four sons, including Bourchier Beresford, 
paymaster of the navy; Henry, commander 
in the navy; and five daughters. 

Savile was a contributor to the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute’ and to the 
‘Journal of Sacred Literature,’ and the au- 
thor of upwards of forty volumes. His 
works, chiefly theological and in tone evan- 
gelical, display much learning. His volume 
on ‘ Anglo-Israelism and the Great Pyramid’ 
(1880) exposes the fallacies of the belief in 
the Jewish origin of the English people. 

Among his other publications were: 
1.‘ The Apostasy : a Commentary on 2 Thes- 
salonians, Chapter ii.,’ 1853. 2. ‘The First 
and Second Advent, with reference to the 
Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God,’ 
1858. 3. ‘Lyra Sacra: being a Collection 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, Odes, and 
Fragments of Sacred Poetry,’ 1861 ; 3rd edit. 
1865. 4. ‘ Bishop Colenso’s Objections to the 
Veracity of the Pentateuch: an Examina- 
tion,’ 1868. 5. ‘The Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain: an Argument on the 
Evidences in favour of St. Paul having visited 
the Extreme Boundary of the West,’ 1861. 
6 ‘Egypt’s Testimony to Sacred History, 
1866. 7. ‘The Truth of the Bible: Evidence 
from the Mosaic and other Records of Crea- 
tion,’ 1871. 8. ‘Apparitions: a Narrative 
of Facts,’ 1874; 2nd edit. 1880. 9. ‘The 
Primitive and Catholic Faith in relation to 
the Church of England,’ 1875. 10. ‘ Turkey; 
or the Judgment of God upon Apostate 
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Christendom under the Three Apocalyptic 
Woes,’ 1877. 11. ‘ Prophecies and Specula- 
tions respecting the End of the World,’ 1883. 
12. ‘Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley 
on the Mosaic Cosmogony,’ 1886. 
[Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1882, p. 
961; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. 1871 ii. 1939, 
1891 ii. 1817; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, 
p- 1796; information from Rey. S. H. Atkins, 
rector of Dunchideock.] Gaia B. 
SAVILE, Sir GEORGE, Maravis oF 
Hauirax (1633-1695), was great-grandson 
of Sir George Savile (d. 1622) of Lupset, 
Thornhill, and Wakefield (all in Yorkshire), 
who was created a baronet on 29 June 1611, 


was sheriff of Yorkshire in 1614, and sensibly | 1 


improved the position of his branch of the 
family by his marriage with Mary, daughter 
of George Talbot, sixth earl of Shrewsbury 
la: v.] Savile’s grandfather, Sir George, 

nt. (d. 1616), married at Wentworth in 
1607 a sister of the great Earl of Strafford. 

Savile’s father, Sir William of Thornhill, 
succeeded an elder brother George (d. 1626) 
as third baronet in January 1626, was nomi- 
nated to the council of the north, and never 
swerved from his loyalty to the king. In 
1639 he served in the expedition against the 
Scots, and in the following year was elected 
for Yorkshire in the Short parliament. On 
the outbreak of the civil war Sir William 
took up arms, and in December 1642 he 
occupied Leeds and Wakefield, but was re- 
pulsed in an attack upon Bradford. Prepared 
to hold out in Leeds, he was driven thence 
by a strong force under Fairfax on 23 Jan. 
1643 (Markuam, The Great Lord Fairfax, 
1870, ch. ix.) On9 May following he was, 
at the instance of Newcastle, appointed go- 
vernor of Sheffield, and shortly afterwards 
of York, where he died on 24 Jan. 1644.. He 
was buried at Thornhill on 15 Feb. 1644 
(cf. Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire with 
additions,’ in Genealogist, new ser. x. 160). 
Several of his letters to Strafford and others 
are printed (cf. Strafford Corresp. i, 168-70, 
ii, 94, 108, 127, 147, 193, 215-17; Hunrsr, 
Hallamshire, ed. Gatty, p. 136), and his 
holograph will, in which he leaves 50. to 
his ‘faithful friend John Selden,’ is preserved 
at York. Like his father and grandfather, 
he made an advantageous marriage. On 
29 Dec. 1629 he wedded Anne, daughter of 
Lord-keeper Coventry [see Coventry, THo- 
mas, LorD Coventry], sister of Lady Shaftes- 
bury and of the learned Lady Dorothy 
Pakington [q. v.] ; 

George, their son and heir, was born at 
Thornhill on 11 Nov. 1633. On the death 
of his father in 1644, his mother remained 
with her children in Sheffield Castle, and in 
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the articles concluded for its surrender on 
11 Aug. 1644 it was stipulated that Lady 
Savile with her children, family, and goods, 
was to pass unmolested to Thornhill. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Peter Barwick [q. v.], pre- 
vious to the surrender the besiegers bar- 
barously refused ingress to a midwife, of 
whose services she stood in need, and ‘ she 
resolyed to perish rather than surrender 
the castle.’ The walls were decrepit with 
age and the ammunition scanty; but it 
was only a mutiny on the part of the garrison 
that induced her to yield. Her child was 
born the day after the capitulation. She 
subsequently remarried Sir Thomas Chiche- 
ey(q.v.J an 
George Savile was indebted for his early 
education to his mother, and it is possible 
that he subsequently received some training 
either at Paris orat Geneva. He was, how- 
ever, settled at Rufford and married before 
the end of 1656. In the Convention of 1660 
he represented Pontefract, but he did not 
sit in the ensuing parliament, and in 1665 
the Duke of York, at the instance of Savile’s 
uncle Sir William Coventry [q. v.], in vain 
urged upon Charles II the propriety of ele- 
vating him to the peerage. In the following 
year he acted as second to the Duke of 
Buckingham in an affair with Lord Faucon- 
bridge (RuREsBY), and in June 1667, having 
previously commanded a militia regiment, 
he was made a captain in Prince Rupert’s 
regiment of horse. On 13 Jan. 1668, de- 
sirous to conciliate Savile, who had just been 
selected by the commons as a commissioner 
to inquire into the scandals of the financial 
administration, Charles created him Baron 
Savile of Eland and Viscount Halifax, and 
in the following year he was appointed a 
commissioner of trade. He now built Halifax 
House, in the north-western corner of St. 
James’s Square, where he was already settled 
by 1673 (Add. MS. 220638, Rent-roll of the 
Earl of St. Albans). In 1672 he was made 
a privy councillor, and (despite his adherence 
to the principles of the Triple Alliance) se- 
lected for a mission to Louis XIV, partly 
complimentary, to congratulate Louis upon 
the birth of a prince, partly to ascertain the 
king’s views with regard to a peace with the 
Dutch. Colbert, in a letter to Barillon, spoke 
of his great talents, but added, ‘II ne sait 
rien de la grande affaire’ (that Charles was 
a papist). Halifax set out at the end of 
June by way of Calais and Bruges for the 
French king’s quarters at Utrecht. Great 
was his surprise on his arrival to find 
Arlington and Buckingham already on the 
spot, having left London after his departure 
with instructions of later date. He now 
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deprecated the attempt of his fellow envoys 


to wring extortionate terms from the Dutch, 
and so escaped the popular censure of the 
negotiation in which they were subsequently 
involved. Upon his return he both spoke 
and voted against the Test Acts,and seconded 
the unsuccessful motion of the Earl of Car- 
lisle to provide against the marriage of future 
heirs to the throne to Roman catholics; he 
is also said about this time to have used the 
argument against hereditary government 
that no one would choose a man to drive a 
carriage because his father was a good coach- 
man. In 1676, when it came out that Danby 
had refused, hesitatingly, Widdrington’s offer 
of a huge bribe for the farm of the taxes, 
Halifax remarked that the lord treasurer re- 
fused the offer in a manner strangely like that 
of a man who, being asked to give another 
the use of his wife, declined in terms of great 
civility. This sally incensed Danby, who pro- 
cured his dismissal from the council-board 
(BuRNEt). 

As one of the bitterest and most penetra- 
ting critics of the cabal, Halifax had won the 
king’s dislike more thoroughly even than his 
friend Shaftesbury, for whose release he had 
presented a petition in February 1678. Butin 
1679 Temple mentioned his name to Charles 
for a seat at the new council of thirty, and 
urged his claims with such persistence that, 
although Charles ‘kicked’ at the name 
(TEMPLE, Memoirs, 1709, iii. 19), Hali- 
fax was duly admitted, greatly to his sur- 
prise and elation. Once within the charmed 
circle, his suavity fascinated Charles; he be- 
came a prime favourite at Whitehall, and was 
‘never from the king’s elbow.’ Halifax was 
put upon the council’s committee for foreign 
affairs, together with Temple, Sunderland 
(his brother-in-law ), Essex, and Shaftesbury. 
He agreed with the latter in procuring Lau- 
derdale’s dismissal, but he was unprepared 
to go the lengths urged by Shaftesbury with 
a view to creating a reign of terror for the 
Roman catholics; and he opposed Shaftes- 
bury’s device of bribing the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth to prevail upon Charles to declare 
Monmouth his heir. When, therefore, in 
July 1679, in defiance of Shaftesbury’s de- 
nunciations, he advised a dissolution, their 
relations became hostile. In the same month 
he was created Earl of Halifax. 

Hating Monmouth asthe puppet of Shaftes- 
bury and the extreme left, Halifax was little 
less hostile to James as the representative of 
both French and priestly influence, to which 
he was an uncompromising foe. Already his 
thoughts turned to: William of Orange, and 
he urged the prince, at the time unsuccess- 
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definite policy was emphasised by the illness 


of the king in August 1679. As the readiest 
means of turning the tables on his rivals, 
Halifax, acting in alliance with Sunderland 
and Essex, secretly summoned the Duke of 
York to the king’s bedside. To Temple, who 
was mortified at being excluded from any 
part in this manceuvre, Halifax vaguely and 
uneasily disclaimed responsibility for it. He 
pretended to be ill. But the duke’s visit, 
which he undoubtedly brought about, caused 
a revolution at court, which was not alto- 
gether to his liking. Monmouth, indeed, was 
deprived of his command and ordered to go 
into Holland, and Shaftesbury was dismissed 
(15 Oct.) ; but he found himself pledged to 
support James’s hereditary claim, while the 
meeting of the new parliament, which he was 
specially anxious to conciliate, was postponed 
until the new year. Worse thanall, Charles 
again plunged into a labyrinth of dangerous 
intrigues with France—intrigues which hope- 
lessly compromised his advisers. The mixing 
up of Halifax’s name in the sham Meal-Tub 
plot was a further source of vexation. .Until 
the reassembly of parliament in October 1680 
the direction of affairs under the king was 
left in the hands of the ‘ Chits ’"—Sunderland, 
Godolphin, and Laurence Hyde. 

The long-deferred parliament met on 
21 Oct., and proceeded to discuss the exclu- 
sion of James from the succession. A bill 
passed the commons on 11 Nov. In the 
upper house, which resolved itself into a 
committee to deal with the matter on the 
15th, the debate resolved itself into a com- 
bat between Shaftesbury and Essex on the 
one hand and Halifax on the other. He 
exposed the hypocritical attitude of Mon- 
mouth and the intrigues of the exclusionists 
with a rare power of sarcasm. It was ad- 
mitted that he proved ‘ too hard’ for Shaftes- 
bury, answering him each time he spoke, 
sixteen times in all (cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
7th Rep. App. p. 352). At 9 P.m., after a 
debate of ten hours, the house divided, and 
the bill was rejected by 63 to 60, The re- 
sult was fairly attributed to Halifax, who 
gained the praise of Dryden in ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel :’ 


Jotham of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 
Endued by nature and by learning taught 

To move assemblies, who but only tried 

The worse a while, then chose the better side; 
Nor chose alone, but turned the balance too, 
So much the weight of one brave man can do. 


Sincerer praise is due to his opposition to 
the execution of Stafford in the following 
month. To threats of impeachment he an- 


fully, to come over toEngland. Theneed fora | swered that he would have been glad to go 
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the popular and safe way, but neither threats 
nor promises should hinder him from speak- 
ing his mind (Srpngy, Diary, p. 125). At 
the same time he endeavoured to safeguard 
the future by assuring the Prince of Orange 
of his fidelity, and by reassuring him upon 
the subject of the restrictions with which he 
proposed to trammel a Roman catholic king. 
His scheme of restrictions not appearing 
feasible, he further endeavoured to conciliate 
the exclusionists by the device of a regency. 
The commons nevertheless requested the 
king to remove Halifax from his counsels 
and presence as a promoter of popery and 
betrayer of the liberties of the people, al- 
leging his late advice to the king to dissolve 
parliament; they even summoned Burnet to 
satisfy the house as to his religion, but these 
proceedings were summarily terminated by 
the dissolution of 18 Jan.1681. A new parlia- 
ment was to meet at Oxford on 21 March. 
Before the old parliament had dispersed, 
Halifax had temporarily withdrawn from 
political life. ‘Notwithstanding my passion 
for the town,’ he wrote to his brother, ‘I 
dream of the country as men do of small- 
beer when they are in a fever.’ About 
Christmas 1680 he went down to Rufford 
Abbey, the old family seat in Sherwood 
Forest, and vainly sought peace of mind, after 
Temple’s example, in philosophic gardening. 

The general election (of March 1681) dis- 
pelled Halifax’s jealous fears that Danby 
might regain power. The events that fol- 
lowed the dissolution of the Oxford parliament 
confirmed his view that the strength of the 
opposition was quite disproportionate to its 
clamour. Before the end of May 1681 he 
emerged from his retirement, and now for a 
short period held a position of commanding 
influence. He was in high favour with the 
king,’who had bluntly refused to dismiss him 
from his council; and although the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s dislike of him, owing to his 
hostility to the French interest, threatened 
the permanence of his cordial relations with 
Charles, he was so far reconciled to the 
duchess in December 1681 as to visit her in 
her lodgings and to attend the king there. 
He had the firm support of the bishops and 
the moderates against the revolutionary party 
and the ultra-protestant supporters of Mon- 
mouth. The proximate influence of James 
seemed the chief obstacle in his path. By 
1682 he wasconsequently anxious forthe sum- 
moning ofa new parliament ; but Charles prov- 
ing obdurate, he made a new move, and sought 
to draw back the Duke of York to protestant- 
ism. Unless he complied, he protested that 
‘his friends would be obliged to leave him like 
a garrison on2 could no longer defend.’ His 


next overtures were towards Monmouth, but 
these were not at first successful. In May he 
was even insulted and challenged by Mon- 
mouth, who received in consequence a severe 
reprimand from the king (cf. Rpressy, p. 250; 
Lurrrett, i. 189; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. App. p. 352). Early in this year (Fe- 
bruary 1682) Halifax was the victim of a 
singular hoax, ‘funerall ticketts’ being dis- 
persed ‘in severall letters to the Nobility de- 
siringe them to send theare coaches and six 
horrseses [sic] to St. James’s Square to ac- 
company the body of Gorge Earl of Halifax 
out of towne’ (Lady Campden to the Countess 
of Rutland, ap. Rutland Papers, ii. 65 sq.) 

During this summer his position at court 
seemed strengthened by a rapprochement 
with Sunderland, and by his elevation to the 
rank of marquis (22 Aug.); but in June 1682, 
when the Duke of York returned from Edin- 
burgh, his supremacy reached its term. 

Thenceforth his advice carried little weight 
at court. In vain he urged lenity in respect 
to Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney and 
the other whig leaders. Although in Octo- 
ber Charles, to the annoyance of James and 
Barillon, created him lord privy seal (GRomN 
VAN PRINSTERER, Archives dela Maison, 2nd 
ser. vol. vy.; cf. DALRYMPLE, i. 370), all his 
energies were now absorbed in combating 
James’s growing influence. His only hope lay 
in Monmouth. He must detach Monmouth 
from violent counsels and revive in the king 
his old affection for him. In October 1683 
he discovered Monmouth’s hiding-place after 
the Rye House plot, brought him a message 
from the king, and persuaded him to write in 
return. He prevailed upon the king to see 
his son at Major Long’s house in the city, and 
drafted further letters from Monmouth both 
to Charles and to the Duke of York. But 
the latter proved too strong; and when Mon- 
mouth withdrew the confession, which James 
had insisted that the king should exact, all 
present hopes of his restoration to favour 
had to be abandoned. 

In the matter of foreign policy Halifax, 
when Louis seized Luxemburg and Strass- 
burg, boldly deprecated the project of private 
mediation by Charles, and advocated the 
scheme of a congress of ambassadors in Lon- 
don, which had been suggested by the Prince 
of Orange. His proposals were highly dis- 
tasteful to Barillon, who tried in vain to ad- 
minister a bribe. ‘They know well your 
lordship’s qualifications,’ wrote the English 
envoy in Paris, Lord Preston, ‘which makes 
them fear and consequently hate you,and be 
assured, my lord, if all their strength can 
send you to Rufford, it shall be employed to 
that end. Two things they particularly ob- 
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ject against—your secrecy and your being 
incapable of being corrupted.’ Thwarted in 
several directions by the extreme tory fac- 
tion, Halifax carried the war into the enemy’s 
camp by accusing Rochester of malversation 
at the treasury. Rochester retreated before 
the committee appointed to investigate the 
matter, onwhich Halifax had a nominee; 
but the influence of James availed to pro- 
cure Rochester the more dignified post of 
lord president. Halifax’s well-known com- 
ment was that Rochester had been ‘ kicked 
upstairs.’ In December 1684, when it was 
proposed in the council to emasculate the 
charter of Massachusetts, like those of the 
English municipalities, he stoutly defended 
the cause of the colonists. Although Charles 
gave his adversaries, who enlarged to him 
upon the impropriety of Halifax’s view of 
constitutional questions, some hopes of his 
dismissal, Halifax managed to hold his own 
and something more. The tide, in fact, 
turned in his favour. In this same month 
(December) he arranged the secret visit of 
Monmouth to England, and early in Janu- 
ary 1685 a letter was despatched, under the 
king’s signature, promising him permission 
to return tothe court. Sanguine of bafiling the 
rivalfactions at thecourt, Halifax opportunely 
seized the moment to circulate his memorable 
‘Character of a Trimmer.’ The object of 
this tract (the title of which appears to have 
been provoked by L’Estrange’s ‘ Humour of 
a Trimmer’ in the ‘ Observator’ for 3 Dec. 
1684) was to convey in ‘aseeming trifle the 
best counsel that could begiven to the king’ 
—namely, to throw off the yoke of his brother. 
The writer ingeniously appropriated the good 
sense of the word ‘trimmer’ in which it is 
used to signify the steadying of a boat by 
ballast. After a fine encomium upon liberty, 
the author proceeded to demonstrate the 
necessary equilibrium of liberty and dominion 
in our constitution in words that (as in the 
case of his defence of colonial liberties) often 
anticipate the ideas and even the phrasing of 
Burke. 

The ‘ Character’ was certainly circulated 
in manuscript at the time of its composition, 
but was not printed until April 1688, when 
the title was inscribed ‘By the Honourable 
Sir W{illiam] Cfoventry].” A second and 
third edition appeared in the same year with 
Coventry’s name in full. In 1697 ‘another 
edition’ alluded to a revision by ‘the late 
M. of Halifax;’ in 1699 the work itself was 
issued as by ‘the late noble Marquis of Hali- 
fax.’ In spite of the contradiction in the 
original title, the fact of Halifax’s author- 
ship is beyond question (Znglish Hist. Rev. 
October 1896), The tract was primarily 


assigned to Coventry for no better reason 
than that the printer worked from a copy 
found among Sir William’s papers. It was 
avowed by Halifax after its appearance in 
1688, when it attracted general attention 
(Lord Mulgrave’s feeble reply, entitled ‘ The 
Character of a Tory,’ is printed in his ‘ Works,’ 
1723, ii. 29. See SHEFFIELD, JouN, DUKE 
oF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE). 

By the middle of January 1685 Halifax 
was so far successful in his aims as to be 
able to write to Monmouth that, in order to 
avert a counter-plot, Charles was prepared to 
relegate James to Scotland. A few days later 
the plot itself was undermined by the king’s 
illness and death. It must have been soon 
after this event, by which his immediate 
hopes were ruined, that Halifax sat down 
with admirable philosophy to compose his 
sympathetic sketch of the ‘Character of King 
Charles II’ (not printed until 1750). 

No share of the confidence of the new 
king was destined for Halifax. ‘All the 
past is forgotten,’ James said to him at an 
early audience, ‘except the service which 
you did me in the debate on the Exclusion 
Bill.” But he was obliged to give up the 
privy seal and accept the less responsible 
post of president of the council. The direc- 
tion of affairs devolved mainly upon Roches- 
ter and Sunderland. James deferred to his 
advice early in October, when discussing the 
proposed defensive treaty with Holland; but 
the effect was more than obliterated when 
Halifax refused to countenance the repeal of 
the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts. The king 
thereupon had his name struck out of the 
council (21 Oct.) Louis was greatly pleased 
at the news, while the imperial and Dutch 
ministers extolled the discarded minister in 
a manner which gave great offence at White- 
hall. 

Halifax retired to Rufford, whence he sent 
an optimistic report to the Prince of Orange 
on the turn that things were taking. The 
king’s illegalities would stultify their author 
by their extravagance; the Princess Mary 
being the next heir, her husband had only 
toremain quiescent. Outof office, Halifax felt 
that politics were ‘coarse’ work in comparison 
with ‘the fineness of speculative thought,’ 
and the tracts that he wrote now in the 
leisure of retirement entitle him to rank as 
‘one of the best pamphleteers that have 
ever lived’ (Ranxs, iv. 115). In the ‘Letter 
to a Dissenter,’ published without license 
in 1686 as by ‘T{he] Writer], the non- 
conformist was entreated to beware ‘of 
something extraordinary when the church 
of Rome offereth plaisters for tender con- 
sciences,’ The specious character of the 
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bargain offered by the court was exhibited 
with a terseness which enabled the tract to 
be printed ona single sheet and so circulated 
in thousands through the post. Many of 
the dissenters were convinced, despite the 
twenty-four answers that appeared; such as 
ignored the writer's warning against a 
treacherous ally soon began to clamour in 
vain for an ‘equivalent’ for their complai- 
sance. Their chagrin amused Halifax, who 
followed up the letter by his closely reasoned 
‘ Anatomy of an Equivalent’ (1688). How 
could they have dreamt, he asks, that in- 
fallibility would bear the indignity of an 
equivalent P 

During this period, though Halifax met 
Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Danby, and many 
others of the nobles who signed the invita- 
tion to William, he repelled the overtures 
of Dykvelt and Sidney, and steadily refused 
to commit himself to the idea of revolution. 
The troubles, he said, would pass ‘like a 
shower of hail;’ the project of invasion he 
deemed impracticable. His inertness at this 
crisis is hard to reconcile with a statesman- 
like appreciation of the situation. As a 
mid-course between absolutism and a re- 
public, the intervention of William strongly 
recommended itself to an intellect whose 
axiom was always ‘in medio tutissimus 
ibis;’ but he preferred to await develop- 
ments, in the hope that some strictly con- 
stitutional solution to the problem would 
present itself. His irresolution was un- 
qualified by timidity. He had asserted in 
1681 that Argyll was condemned on evi- 
dence upon which ‘not even a dog would be 
hung’ in a free country, and in June 1688 
he visited the bishops in the Tower, and 
drafted for them a petition to the king. He 
was now reconciled to Sancroft, whom he 
had offended by the nickname of ‘Sede- 
Vacante,’ in reference to the primate’s pro- 
lixity during the accession formalities of 
1685. 

In the middle of October 1688 James seems 
to have made some tardy efforts to conciliate 
Halifax, and he was present at the council 
on the 20th when James announced the 
threatened invasion. On 4 Nov. he solemnly 
declared, under much pressure from the 
king, that he had no responsibility for the 
invitation to William, and ten days later 
he framed a petition to the king demanding 
the summoning of a free parliament and the 
dismissal of Roman catholics from office. 
Halifax’s views are given in a letter from 
Nottingham, who was completely under his 
influence (Hatton Corresp. ii. 103); but he 
abandoned the scheme when Rochester 
manifested a desire to take a part'in it. He 
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appeared, however, at the council held on 
the 26th, and addressed the king on the 
need for prompt concession and redress of 
grievances. At a private conference held 
after this meeting he expressed his views to 
the king with greater freedom, and James 
decided to send him, together with Godol- 
phin and Nottingham, to interview William, 
and see if a compromise could not be ar- 
ranged. Even if the negotiation had not 
been a feint on James's part, it is doubtful 
if it could have had any success; and how 
far Halifax was genuinely desirous of success 
must remain matter for conjecture. 

On 8 Dec. Halifax and his colleagues ar- 
rived at Hungerford. William would only 
consent to see them in public, and forbade all 
about him to hold any private intercourse 
with them. Nevertheless, Halifax and Bur- 
net found an opportunity for the exchange 
of a few highly significant words. ‘ Were 
the invaders desirous of getting the king 
into their hands P’ Burnet denied it. ‘But,’ 
said Halifax, ‘ what if he had a mind to go 
away?’ ‘Nothing was so much to be 
wished,’ replied Burnet. 

William was still prepared to propose terms 
even less onerous than those which Halifax 
had indicated to James, and Halifax may 
have still been desirous to mediate, an ope- 
ration for which he was specially fitted. 
When, however, he heard that James had 
sent him on a sham embassy and then fled 
the capital, Halifax may well have had a 
revulsion of feeling which destroyed all his 
remaining sense of obligation to James, and 
led him to place himself at the head of those 
who were bent on raising William to the 
throne. He ‘had not been privy,’ he told 
Reresby, ‘ to the prince’s coming, but now he 
was here, and on so good an occasion,’ it was 
necessary to uphold him. The suggestion 
that James was driven to flight by threaten- 
ing letters from Halifax is unworthy of 
serious attention. 

During James’s absence Halifax presided 
over the council of the lords which provided 
for the safety of London. On the king’s 
unexpected return he at once proceeded to 
William’s headquarters at Windsor, and this 
time he accepted, together with Shrewsbury 
and Delamere, the commission of frightening 
James from Whitehall. Arriving at mid- 
night on 17 Dec., he proceeded to the unfor- 
tunate king’s bedside, and, with a harshness 
which contrasted with his habitual urbanity, 
found a ready answer for every expostula- 
tion. On 21 Dec. the peers were summoned 
by William, and next day they chose Halifax 
as their chairman. On the 24th, at his 
instance, addresses were presented request~ 
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ing William to undertake the provisional 
government and te summon a convention. 
The Clarendon party complained of the par- 
tisan spirit in which he hurried these resolu- 
tions to the vote (Clarendon Diary, passim). 
On 22 Jan. 1689, on the meeting of the con- 
vention, he was regularly chosen speaker of 
the peers. He and Danby led the opposition 
to the regency scheme of Rochester and Not- 
tingham, and subsequently he led the whig 
peers, who held that the crown should be 
offered to William, against Danby and his 
following of tories, who held that the crown 
had already devolved upon Mary. In the 
presence of Halifax’s masterly strategy Danby 
withdrew his opposition, and it was carried 
without « division that the Prince and 
Princess of Orange should be declared king 
and queen, Upon the famous instrument by 
which they were called to the throne, Halifax, 
next to Somers, had the chief determining 
voice. A week later, in the banqueting 
house at Whitehall, in the name of the estates 
of the realm, Halifax solemnly requested the 
prince and princess to accept the crown 
(18 Feb.) ‘The revolution, as far as it can 
be said to bear the character of any single 
mind, assuredly bears the character of the 
large yet cautious mind of Halifax’ (Mac- 
AULAY),. 

‘The great expectation now was, who 
would have the preference, Halifax or Danby,’ 
as the new king’s chief adviser, On 14 Feb. 
Halifax was appointed lord privy seal, while 
Danby had to be content with the presi- 
dency of the council. It seemed as if for 
some time to come Halifax might direct the 
policy of the new era; but, in reality, his 
political position was precarious. The tories 
regarded his abandonment of the regency 
position as perfidious, while to the extreme 
whigs his confidential position with William 
was a grievous offence. As early as July 
1689 Mordaunt moved to have him deposed 
from the woolsack. All the disasters in 
Ireland were laid at his door, and his enemies, 
with vague imputations, demanded his dis- 
missal from the service of the crown. The 
attacks had no influence whatever upon 
William. But, rendered sensitive by the 
loss of two of his sons within the year, 
Halifax himself determined to anticipate 
further persecution by resigning the wool- 
sack, though he retained his seat on the 
council; he was still, too, in the inner 
cabinet and on the committee for the affairs 
of Ireland. In December he was summoned 
before the committee appointed to inquire 
who was answerable for the deaths of Russell, 
Sidney, and others. ‘Tillotson testified that 
Lord Russell, in his last speeches, commended 
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Halifax’s humanity and kindness, and Hali- 
fax himself skilfully baffled the malevolent 
efforts made to implicate him, especially by 
John Hampden. Nevertheless, in the fol- 
lowing February he resigned the privy seal, 
despite the remonstrances of William, who 
argued that he, too, wasa trimmer. Shortly 
after his retirement appeared Dryden’s dra- 
matic opera‘ King Arthur,’ with a dedicatory 
epistle addressed in felicitous terms to Hali- 
fax. The frequent ‘shifting of the winds’ 
seemed to Dryden to portend astorm ;a French 
invasion in behalf of James seemed not im- 
probable, and it was during this autumn 
that Halifax entertained some advances by 
a Jacobite agent (Peter Cook). But, beyond 
providing for his security in the event of 
a counter-revolution, it is improbable that 
these negotiations had much significance, 
though to Macaulay they constitute the one 
serious blemish in Halifax’s career (see Mac- 
PHERSON, Orig. Papers, i. 236). In June 
1692, during William’s absence, he was 
struck off the council as a persistent absen- 
tee. A less ostensible reason was his having 
entered bail for Lord Marlborough, then in 
extremely bad odour at court (WOLSELEY, 
Life of Marlborough, ii. 284, 298). Twice 
during this summer, however, the queen 
dined with him at Acton—a fact which 
seems to refute the statement that she had 
been offended by a slighting allusion to her 
father. 

At Acton, where (as so much nearer the 
court than Rufford) he had settled after the 
revolution, Halifax was once more devoting 
himself to the production of pamphlets no 
less incisive than of old. In 1693 appeared 
his ‘Essay upon Taxes’ (reprinted in Somers 
Tracts, vol.iv.andin Copsert, Parl. Hist. vol. 
v.) and his ‘Maxims of State.’ The latter 
first appeared under the title of ‘Maxims 
found among the Papers of the great Al- 
manzor’ (Guildhall Libr. Cat.), but they 
were included in the ‘ Miscellanies’ of 1700. 
Next year was first published his ‘ Rough 
Draught of a New Model at Sea,’ contain- 
ing, among many notable passages, the ad- 
monition that the first article of an Eng- 
lishman’s political creed must be that he 
believeth in the sea; for, says the writer, ‘it 
may be said to England, Martha, Martha, © 
thou art busy about many things, but one 
thing is necessary. To the question what 
shall we do to be saved in this world, there 
is no answer but this, Look to your moat,’ 

‘The Political, Moral, and Miscellaneous 
Thoughts and Reflexions,’ published first in 
1750, were probably written towards the close 
of Halifax’s career, as mention is made of 
the Bank of England, which was not incor- 
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porated until 1694. Halifax frequently at- 
tended the upper house during the sessions 
of 1693-4; in March 1693 he voted against 


the renewal of the censorship of the press, | 


and signed a protest to that effect (Rogmrs, 
Protests of the Lords, i. 110), and in March 
1694 he strongly opposed an opposition bill 
for the regulation of trials in cases of treason. 
He appeared in the house as late as March 
1695, but for some time previous to this 
his health had begun to fail, and some ob- 
vious precautions against the dangers of his 
malady were neglected. With great serenity, 
after receiving the sacrament from Dr. Birch, 
he died at Halifax House at six P.M. on 
5 April 1695 (see Hatton Corresp. ii. 215- 
216). He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where in the northambulatory of Henry VII's 
chapel a monument supports his bust (it is 
engraved in Darz’s Hist. vol. i. pl. 48; cf. 
Custer, Westminster Abbey Regist. p. 234). 

Savile married, first, on 29 Dec. 1656 at 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Dorothy, daughter 
of Henry Spencer, first earl of Sunderland 
by his wife, the famous ‘Sacharissa.’ She 
died on the 16th, and was buried at Thorn- 
hill on 31 Dec. 1670. By her he had four 
children: (1), Henry, lord Eland, born Fe- 
bruary 1660, married in 1684 Esther, daugh- 
ter of Charles de la Tour, marquis de Gouver- 
net, a rich Huguenot noble, and died in 
1688; to him in 1684 Otway dedicated his 
‘Atheist;’ (2) Anne, born in 1663, who mar- 
ried in 1682 John, lord Vaughan, son of the 
Earl of Carbery ; (8) William [see below]; (4) 
George, born in 1667,and educated at Geneva, 
volunteered against the Turks, was dange- 
rously wounded during an assault upon Buda 
on 18 July 1686 (see London Gazette, 2158), 
and died in 1688-9, After the loss of his 
two sons in this year Halifax received a 
touching letter of condolence from Rachel, 
lady Russell (Zzfe, ed. 1819, p. 102). Halifax 
married, secondly, in November 1672, Ger- 
trude (d. 1727), youngest daughter of the 
Hon. William Pierrepoint of Thoresby, by 
whom he had one child, Elizabeth, married 
in March 1692 to Philip Stanhope, third earl 
of Chesterfield. By a mistress named Carey, 
who is said to have been a schoolmistress, 
Savile hada son, Henry Carey(q. v.], the poet, 
the father of George Saville Carey [q. v.], 
and great-grandfather of the actor, Edmund 
Kean. 

WILLIAM SAVILE, second Margulis oF 
Haxrrax (1665-1700), born in 1665, was 
educated at Geneva and Oxford, where he 
matriculated M.A. from Christ Church on 
5 Dec. 1681; he sat for Newark from 1689 to 
1695, and defended his father with spirit from 
the attacks in the House of Commons, From 
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1688 until his father’s death he was known 
as Lord Eland: 
Eland whose pen as nimbly glides 
As his good father changes sides. 

He married, first, in 1687, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Samuel Grimston, by whom he left 
Anne, wife of Charles, third earl of Ailesbury; 
secondly, on 2 April 1695, Lady Mary Finch 
(daughter of the second earl of Nottingham), 
by whom he left Dorothy (d. 20 Dec. 1717), 
married to Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington 
[q. v.] The second marquis died without 
male issue at Acton on 31 Aug. 1700 (cf. 
Lysons, Environs, ii. 5), and was buried at 
St. Albans. His widow remarried "John 
Kerr, sixth duke of Roxburghe, and died on 
19 Sept. 1718. The marquisate of Halifax 
thus became extinct, but on the second mar- 
quis’s death Charles Montagu [q. v.] was 
almost immediately created Baron Halifax 
(4 Dec. 1700). As in the case of the earl- 
dom of Rochester, the very short interval 
between the extinction of one peerage and the 
creation of another of similar title in favour 
of a member of a different family is apt to 
cause confusion. The Savile baronetcy re- 
verted to the descendants of Sir George, first 
baronet, and died out with Sir George Savile 
(1726 -1784) [q. v.] 

Macaulay saw in Halifax an almost ideal 
adviser for a constitutional monarch. At 
any rate, he was a statesman who combined 
independence of judgment and a respectable 
patriotism with eloquence, culture, and an 
intellect of exceptional versatility and power. 
His temper, always on the side of moderation, 
disgusted him with the inchoate party sys- 
tem, the factions of which he compared to 
freebooters who hang out false colours, whose 
pretence is the public good, but whose real 
business is plunder. Against Halifax no 
charge of pecuniary corruption was ever 
breathed. For renegades, whether political 
or religious, he felt unmeasured scorn, Hold- 
ing aloof from party prejudice and emanci- 
pated from vulgar ambition, he generally 
guided his political course with a regard to 
the best interests of his country; but his 
temperament disqualified him at the great 
crisis of the revolution for the practical work 
of politics. Neutrality was then out of place, 
and fitted a speculative philosopher rather 
than an active politician. 

His finely balanced intellect appears to 
best advantage in his writings. Perspicuity, 
vivacity, and humour are there alike con- 
spicuous; and the union of a philosophic 
temper with practical sagacity impart to 
them a ‘Baconian flavour.’ ‘ Who among 
hiscontemporaries—how few among his suc- 
cessors—have grasped his central principle 
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that forms of government are properly a na 
tural product, the expression of national 
character, national circumstances; and that 
their excellence consists less in their ap- 
proximation to an ideal standard than their 
suitability to the actual state of develop- 
ment of the people in question?’ (ef. H. C. 
Foxcrorr in Engl. Hist. Review, October 
1896; R. D. Christie in Saturday Review, 
22 Feb. 1873). As a censor of the heated 
partisan conflicts of the day, and as an in- 
spirer of the declaration of rights, no less 
than of the philosophy of the ‘ Patriot King’ 
(he had a good deal in common with Boling- 
broke), Halifax exercised a far-reaching in- 
fluence, and his political opinions rather than 
his acts give his career its chief historical 
importance. 

Halifax’s urbanity was learnt in the school 
of Charles IT, and his habitual cynicism (more 
of manner than of temperament) did not ex- 
clude an engaging address, a winning smile, 
and a fund of easy pleasantry. His defect 
at the council-board was an exaggerated 
tendency to facetiousness. ‘In his youth,’ 
says Evelyn, ‘he was somewhat too positive,’ 
but latterly in all important matters he was 
secretive and inscrutable. A man, he once 
said, who sits down a philosopher rises 
an atheist; and he himself was frequently 
charged with atheism, which he disclaimed 
to Burnet, declaring that he hardly thought 
that such a thing as an atheist existed. His 
‘ Advice to a Daughter’ indicates some at- 
tachment to a religious creed. He said that 
he believed as much as he could, and imagined 
that God would forgive him if, unlike an 
ostrich, he could not digest iron. Savile was 
by no means insensible to pomp and rank, 
but, though a handsome man, he dressed ex- 
tremely soberly. His indifference to sport 
and to fine horses and equipages was notori- 
ous. His chaplain records his complaint 
that ‘velvet cushions’ too often served for 
‘woollen sermons.’ His favourite book was 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ and, when Charles 
Cotton dedicated to him his translation in 
1685, Halifax acknowledged the compliment 
in a letter full of wit and cordial apprecia- 
tion. 

A portrait of the first Marquis of Halifax, 
a half-length, in black with lace cravat and 
ruffles, by Sir Peter Lely, is in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire. An engrav- 
ing by J. Houbraken (for Birch’s ‘Lives,’ 
1748, fol.) is dated ‘Amst. 1740, and de- 
picts him in later life when he grew stout. 
Below the portrait is a representation of his 
offering the crown to William and Mary. 
In the print-room at the British Museum is 
another engraving by Chambers. Four en- 


graved portraits, without signature, are in 
Addit. MS. 28569, The well-known cari- 
cature of ‘The Trimmer’ was aimed not at 
him, but at Burnet. 

Besides the works described, Halifax 
wrote: ‘A Lady’s New Year’s Gift, or 
Advice to a Daughter,’ drawn up for the 
benefit of his daughter Elizabeth, mother of 
the famous Earl of Chesterfield, to whom 
Halifax’s mantle of didactic fame seems to 
have descended. This, which is perhaps the 
most entertaining of all his works, was 
printed from a circulating manuscript, and 
without authorisation, in 1688, London, 8vo; 
a second edition was promptly called for, and 
a fifth appeared shortly after the writer’s 
death (15th edit. 1765; new edit. Berwick, 
1791); it was also translated into Italian, 
and several times into French. The hus- 
band of the lady to whom it was addressed 
is said to have written on the fly-leaf ‘La- 
bour in Vain’ (Walpoliana, ii. 9). ‘The 
Cautions offered to the consideration of those 
who are to choose Members to serve in the 
ensuing Parliament’ was written during the 
last months of its author’s life, when the 
passage of the Triennial Act (December 
1694) had brought a general election within 
measurable distance. It appeared posthu- 
mously during the general election of Oc- 
tober 1695, and shows his capacity, even 
when seriously ill, for ‘famous flashes of 
wit.’ 

Halifax’s pamphlets appeared in a collec- 
tive form in 1700 as ‘ Miscellanies by the 
Most Noble George Lord Saville, late Mar- 
quis and Earl of Halifax,’ London, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1704, 3rd edit. 1717. This included 
(1) ‘ Advice to a Daughter,’ (2) ‘The Cha- 
racter of a Trimmer,’ (8) ‘The Anatomy of 
an Equivalent,’ (4) ‘A Letter toa Dissenter,’ 
(5) ‘Cautions for Choice of Parliament Men,’ 
(6) ‘New Model at Sea,’ (7) ‘Maxims of 
State.’ Some selections from his papers, 
entitled ‘ Miscellanies, Historical and Philo- 
logical,’ appeared in 1703, London, 8vo; 
these are generally ascribed in catalogues to 
Halifax, but were not in reality from his pen. 
His ‘ Character of King Charles II,’ together 
with the ‘Moral and Miscellaneous Thoughts 
and Reflexions’ (see above), first appeared in 
1750, London, 8vo. Halifax diligently kept 
a diary, from which he compiled a journal. 
The journal was copied soon after his death, 
but both original and copy were unhappily 
destroyed—it is said by his granddaughter, 
Lady Burlington—and the diary itself is 
lost. Some of his letters are included in the 
correspondence of his brother Henry, edited 
by W. D. Cooper from transcripts made about 
1740 (Camden Soc. 1858); others are pre- 
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served in Stowe MS. 200 and Addit. MSS. 
28569 and 32680. 


[The Life and Letters of Halifax, with new 
edition of his works, by Miss H. ©. Foxcroft, 
appeared in 1898 (2 vols.) Biographic materials 
are somewhat meagre and scattered until 1688, 
from which date Macaulay collects practically all 
that is known in regard to his public career; 
Hume to some extent anticipated his view that 
Halifax’s variations were consistent with inte- 
grity. Among the most valuable of the contem- 
porary sources are Reresby’s Diary, Temple’s 
Memoirs, Hatton Correspondence (Camden Soc.), 
Luttrell’s Diary, Clarendon Correspondence (ed. 
Singer), Sidney’s Diary (ed. Blencowe), Rox- 
burghe Ballads and Bagford Ballads (Ballad 
Soc.), Bramston’s Autobiography, and Dryden’s 
Works (ed. Scott and Saintsbury). ‘Sacellum 
Apollinare’ is a funeral poem by Elkanah 
Settle. There is a rich mineof unexplored mate- 
rial in the Halifax Papers at Spencer House, 
St. James’s (briefly described in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Rep. App. pp. 12 sq.) These and 
other new sources have been utilised in the 
Life by Miss H. C. Foxcroft (the manuscript 
of which was generously placed at the present 
writer’s disposal). See also Burnet’s History of his 
own Time; Hachard’s Hist. of England, vol. ii.; 
Ralph’s Hist. of England; Boyer’s William III, 
pp. 21, 148, 156-9, 160, 177, 183, 188, 199, 237, 
249, 261; Sir Patrick Hume’s Narrative, ed. 
1809; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain, 
1790; Macpherson’s Original Papers; Mackin- 
tosh’s Hist. of the Revolution, pp. 174, 216, 513; 
Groen von Prinsterer’s Archives de la Maison 
Orange-Nassau, vol. v. pp. lv, 399, 500, 521 sq.; 
Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbury, pp. 42, 
193, 217, 247, 348, 444; Lauderdale Papers; 
Bulstrode Papers (belonging to Alfred Morrison, 
esq.,and privately printed by him), 23 Dec. 1667, 
seq. ; Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, 1859, i. 24, 
246, 262, ii. 232, 326, 345; Ranke’s Hist. of Eng- 
land, vols. iv. and y. passim; Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors, 1806, ili. 329; Roberts’s 
Life of Monmouth, i. 57, 110, 130, 152, ii. 127; 
Courtenay’s Memoirs of Sir William Temple; 
€ooke’s Hist. of Party, vol. i. passim; Cart- 
wright’s Sacharissa, pp. 168, 212, 214sq.; Gar- 
nett’s Age of Dryden; Hunter’s Antiquarian 
Notices of Lupset, pp. 80-3; Greenwood’s Hist. 
of Dewsbury, 1859, p. 214; Whitaker’s Loidis 
et Elmete; Hunter’s Hallamshire and Deanery 
of Doncaster; Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire, ed. 
Throsby, iii, 339; Brown’s Nottinghamshire 
Worthies, pp. 232-6; Dasent’s Hist. of St. 
James’s Square, passim; G. E. C.’s Peerage; 
Banks’s and Wootton’s Extinct Baronetage; 
Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of Pseudon. Lit. ; 
Seward’s Anecdotes, ii. 196; Craik’s English 
Prose Selections (‘ Halifax,’ by Principal A. W. 
Ward), iii. 209 ; Temple Bar, 1878, liii. 211 (art. 
by Mr. A. C. Ewald); Living Age, xx. 347; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October 1877 (describ- 
ing the contents of a manuscript memorandum- 
book doubtfully ascribed to Halifax); English 
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Historical Review, October 1896 (an article of 
great value and interest by Miss Foxcroft).] 
Ate 


SAVILE, Sir GEORGE (1726-1784), 
politician, was born at Savile House, 
Leicester Fields, on the site of which the 
Empire Theatre now stands, on 18 July 
1726. He was the only son of Sir George 
Savile, bart., F.R.S., of Rufford, Notting- 
hamshire, M.P. for Yorkshire in George II’s 
first parliament, by his wife Mary, only 
daughter of John Pratt-of Dublin, deputy 
vice-treasurer of Ireland. He was educated at 
home under the care of a private tutor, and 
on 16 Sept. 1743 succeeded his father as the 
eighth baronet. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion in 1745 he was given the commis- 
sion of captain, and he raised his company 
of fifty men in Yorkshire in three or four days. 
In the following year he went to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.A. and LL.D. in 1749. Ata by-election 
in January 1759 he was returned to the 
House of Commons for Yorkshire, and he 
continued to represent that county during 
the whole of his parliamentary career. The 
Duke of Newcastle in October 1761 appears 
to have been anxious to place Savile in 
office (Grenvilie Papers, 1852-3, i. 393-4; 
Bedford Correspondence, 1842-6, iii. 67). 
In the session of 1763-4 he took part in 
the discussion of Wilkes’s case, and joined in 
the condemnation of general warrants. Pitt 
during his interview with the king in June 
1765 named Savile for the post of secretary 
at war (WaLPoLE, Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III, 1894, ii. 182). He was invited 
to take part in the Rockingham administra- 
tion, which was formed after the failure of 
the negotiations between the king and Pitt, 
but he declined the offer, alleging that he could 
better assert his privilegesand serve hisfriends 
as an independent member of parliament 
(ALBEMARLE, Memoirs of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, 1852, 1.227). Though he voted 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act, he seems to 
have warned the colonists that they might 
go too farin their demands(Grenville Papers, 
iv. 510-13 ».) On17 Feb. 1768 he moved 
for leave to bring in his Nullum Tempus 
Bill, for securing the land of a subject at 
any time after sixty years’ possession from 
any dormant pretension of the crown [see 
Lowruer, Jamss, first Earn or LonspALE], 
but was defeated by 134 votes to 114 (Parl. 
Hist. xvi. 405-14). In the first session of 
the new parliament Savile reintroduced the 
bill (CavenDisu, Debates of the House of 
Commons, 1841, i. 50-1, 52), which, after 
amendment, passed through both houses and 
became law (9 Geo. III, cap. 16), On 
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8 May 1769 he both spoke and voted in 
favour of the petition against the return of 
Colonel Luttrell for Middlesex (CAVENDISH, 
Debates, i. 433). 

During the debate on the address on 
9 Jan. 1770, Savile declared that the ma- 
jority of the house had ‘betrayed the rights 
and interests’ of their constituents. On 
Conway imputing the use of such expres- 
sions to ‘heat in debate,’ Savile rose again 
and deliberately repeated them (Grenville 
Papers, iv. 502-5; see also Parl. Hist. xvi. 
698-700, and Watpotn, Memoirs of the 
Reign of George IIT, iv. 26-8). In December 
1770 he supported Serjeant Glynn’s motion 
for a committee to inquire into the admini- 
stration of criminal justice (CAVENDISH, De- 
bates, ii. 183-4), On 7 Feb. 1771 Savile 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to secure 
the rights of electors, but his motion was 
defeated by 167 votes to 103 (2b. ii. 245-8, 
250, 256). On 6 Feb. 1772 he supported the 
clerical petition for relief from subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles in a remarkable 
speech. When it was urged that sectaries 
would make their way into the church if 
subscription were relaxed, he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the speaker, ‘Sectaries, sir! Had 
it not been for sectaries this cause had been 
tried at Rome.’ ‘I cannot help saying, 
wrote John Lee (1733-1793) [q. v.], ‘that 
I never was so affected with or so sensible 
of the power of pious eloquence as while 
Sir George was speaking. It was not only 
an honour to him, but to his age and 
country’ (TREVELYAN, Early History of 
C. J. Fox, 1881, p. 415; Parl. Hist. xvii. 
289-93, 297). On 27 Feb. 1772 he made 
another unsuccessful attempt to bring in 
a bill for securing the rights of electors 
(Parl. Hist. xvii. 318-19), In April 1772 he 
was elected a member of the select com- 
mittee on East Indian affairs, but declined 
to act, ‘being against the whole system of 
India affairs.’ He looked on the company’s 
trade ‘as destructive, either from bringing in 
too great an increase of money, which would 
overturn the liberty of this country, or from 
many of the importations, tea especially, 
being destructive of the healths of the 
people of England. At the same time he 
‘protested against the territorial acquisitions 
as public robberies’ (2. xvii. 464). In 
March 1773 he supported the third reading 
of the bill for the relief of protestant dis- 
senters (2b. xvii. 789). His motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to secure the rights 
of electors was again defeated on 15 Feb. 
1774 (2b. xvii. 1051-2, 1054). On 22 April, 
and again on 2 May, he protested against 
the bill for regulating the government of 


Massachusetts Bay, which he characterised 
as a ‘most extraordinary exertion of legisla- 
tive power’ (7d. xvii. 1277-8, 1316). On 
26 Jan. 1776 Savile asked that Franklin 
might be heard at the bar in support of an 
address from the American colonists to the 
king, but the house by a majority of 150 re- 
fused even to receive the petition (2d. xviii. 
193-4). During the debate on the bill for 
restraining the trade of the New England 
colonies in the following month, Savile de- 
clared that in his opinion the resistance of 
the colonies was justifiable (2d. xviii. 801-2), 
On 18 May his motion for the repeal of the 
Quebec government bill was defeated by 
174 votes to 84 (2. xviii. 679-80, 684). 
He supported Burke’s bill for composing 
the troubles in America, on 16 Novy. 1775, 
and seconded Hartley’s propositions for 
conciliation on the 7th of the following 
month (7. xvili. 982-3, 1052-4). His 
motion for the repeal of the Quebec govern- 
ment bill was again defeated on 14 April 
1778 (¢b. xix. 1127-8, 1180). On 14 May 
following he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the relief of Roman catholics from 
certain obsolete penalties and disabilities 
(2b. xix, 1187-9, 1142), which was passed 
through both houses without a division (18 
Geo. II, cap. 60). In June 1779 he urged the 
abolition of the press gang (Parl. Hist. 
xx. 933), and protested against the bill for 
speedily manning the navy (7b. xx. 965-6, 
968). 

On 30 Dec. he took part at an influen- 
tial meeting in York, where it was agreed 
that a petition should be presented to the 
House of Commons in favour of economi- 
cal reform (Waxpoun, Letters, 1857-1859, 
vil. 297 n. 3). He presented the peti- 
tion on 8 Feb. 1780 (Parl. Hist. xx. 1870- 
1377); three days afterwards Burke intro- 
duced a great measure of economical re- 
form, and on the 15th of the same month 
Savile moved for an account of all places 
and pensions granted by the crown, but was 
defeated, after an adjourned debate, by 
a majority of two votes (7b. xxi. 83-4, 84-5, 
90-1, 104). During the Gordon riots at 
the beginning of June, his house in Leices- 
ter Fields was burnt and plundered by the 
rioters, to whom he was especially obnoxious 
as the author of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act of 1778. Burke records that for four 
nights he ‘kept watch at Lord Rockingham’s 
or Sir George Savile’s, whose houses were 
garrisoned by a strong body of soldiers, to- 
gether with numbers of true friends of the 
first rank, who were willing to share their 
danger’ (Correspondence, 1844, ii. 354-5), 
In order to show that he had no bias in 
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avour of the Roman catholics, Savile 
brought in a bill to secure the protestant 
religion from any encroachments of popery 
(Parl. Hist. xxi. 714-15, 717, 724-5), which 
passed through the House of Commons but 
was thrown out by the lords. He strongly 
opposed North’s ill-considered loan of 
12,000,000/., and unsuccessfully moved, on 
26 March 1781, for a select committee of 
inquiry. 

On 12 June 1781 Savile supported Fox’s 
motion for a committee to take into con- 
sideration the state of the American war, and 
on 7 May 1782 he warmly supported Pitt’s 
motion for parliamentary reform (7. xxii. 
1429-30). While supporting a similar 
motion on 6 May 1783, Savile was com- 
pelled by sudden illness to break off his 
speech (26. xxili. 846). It does not appear 
that he ever spoke again in the house. He 
resigned his seat in November on account of 
the state of his health. He died at Bromp- 
ton in the arms of his friend, David Hart- 
ley, on 10 Jan. 1784, aged 57, and was 
buried in the family vault in Thornhill 
church in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on the 24th. 

Savile was a staunch whig of unimpeach- 
able character and large fortune.” He devoted 
the whole of his time to public affairs, and 
was greatly respected by his contemporaries 
for his unbending integrity and his un- 
ostentatious benevolence. In person he 
was slightly above the average height. He 
had a slender figure, a sallow complexion, 
and a feeble voice. Though destitute of ora- 
torical power, his speeches were clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. When Fox was 
asked by Lord Holland who had been the 
best speaker in his time who had never held 
office, he issaid to have answered, ‘ Sir George 
Savile and Mr, Windham.’ Lord Rocking- 
ham relied greatly upon his judgment for 
guidance in political matters. Burke de- 
scribes him as ‘a true genius, with an 
understanding vigorous, and acute and re- 
fined, and distinguishing even to excess ; and 
illuminated with a most unbounded, pecu- 
liar, and original cast of imagination’ 
(Works, 1815, iii. 892). ‘He hada head,’ 
Horace Walpole says, ‘as acutely argumen- 
tative as if it had been made by a German 
logician for a model,’ while he shrewdly 
adds: ‘Though his reason was sharp, his 
soul was candid, having none of the acrimony 
or vengeance of party; thence was he of 
greater credit than service to that in which 
helisted’ (Memoirs of the Reign of George III, 
i, 279). 9 

Savile was a fellow of the Royal Society, 
vice-president of the Society of Arts and 
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Sciences, and colonel of the first batta- 
lion of the West Riding militia. He was 
presented with the freedom of the town of 
Nottingham in July 1776, and was a warm 
supporter of the Yorkshire Association. He 
never married. The baronetcy became ex- 
tinct on his death. He devised the Brierley 
estate in Yorkshire, and the whole of his 
Trish estates, which were chiefly in co. 
Fermanagh, to his niece, Mrs. Foljambe, 
daughter and heir of his elder sister, Ara- 
bella (d. 1767). The bulk-of his property 
in Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire (including 
Rufford and Thornhill) he left to the Hon. 
Richard Lumley, a younger son of his sister 
Barbara, wife of Richard Lumley Saunderson, 
fourth earl of Scarborough, who thereupon 
assumed the additional surname of Savile 
[see Savine, Joun, Baron Savitz, 18]8- 
1896]. 

Savile was the author of ‘An Argument 
concerning the Militia’ [anon.], London? 
1762? 4to. His papers and correspondence 
are in the possession of the Right Hon. 
F. J. Savile-Foljambe at Osberton, near 
Worksop. A number of his letters on the 
subject of political and economical reform, 
will be found in Wyvill’s ‘ Political Papers’ 
(vols. 1.-1ii.), and some few are printed in 
Lord Albemarle’s ‘Memoirs of the Marquis 
of Rockingham.’ Dr. Newton Ogle, dean of 
Winchester, who promised to write Savile’s 
life (Wrviit, Political Papers, vi. 338-40), 
appears to have abandoned his self-imposed 
task. 

There are portraits of Savile by Wilson at 
Osberton and at Rufford. Another portrait 
by Richard Wilson, R.A., was lent to the loan 
collection of national portraits at South Ken- 
sington in 1867 by the Trinity House, Hull 
(Cat. No. 490). There are engravings of 
Savile by Basire after Wilson, and by Bar- 
tolozzi after Fisher. A marble statue of Savile 
was erected in York Cathedral by public sub- 
scription, and his bust adorns the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of Lord Rockingham 
in Wentworth Park. 


[Lord Mahon’s History of England, 1858, vols. 
Y. vi. vii. ; Wraxall’s Historical and Posthumous 
Memoirs, 1884, ii. 96, 98, 109, 442-8, iii. 74, 
245; Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s Life of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Shelburne, 1875-6, ii. 205, 207, 
248-9, ili. 59, 71; Political Memoranda of 
Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 32, 73; Chatham Correspondence, 1838_40, 
iv. 125-6, 1381; Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, 1840, i. 121, 144; Georgian 
Era, 1832, i. 542-3 ; Nineteenth Century, xv. 
1023-36; Allen’s History of Yorkshire, 1828, i. 
307 ; White's Nottinghamshire, 1844, pp. 646-7 ; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
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Present, 1891, ii. 385, iii. 211; Gent. Mag. 
1784 i. 78, 1802 i. 199; Burke’s Peerage, &c., 
1894, pp. 698, 1243-4; Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
age, 1844, p. 473; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, 
i. 677 ; Grad. Cantabr. 1823, p. 414; Official Re- 
turn of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 119, 188, 145, 158, 171; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. ix. 147 ; information from Lord Hawkes- 
bury. ] G. FL R. B. 


SAVILE, Str HENRY (1549-1622), 
scholar, son of Henry Savile and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Ramsden, was born at 
Bradley, near Halifax, on 30 Nov. 1549, 
His father was the second son of John Savile 
of Newhall, the representative of a younger 
branch of the Saviles of Methley (Sz. 
Guoren’s Visitation of Yorkshire, Surtees 
Soe. lxiii. 571), Sir John Savile (1545-1607) 
{q.v.] was his elder brother. Savile was edu- 
cated at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated about 1561 (Woop, Hist. of Ox- 
Jord, ii. 152). He was elected fellow of Mer- 
ton College in 1565, and graduated B.A. in 
January 1566. On taking his M.A. degree 
on 80 May 1570 he read ‘his ordinaries in 
the Almagest of Ptolemy,’ thereby establish- 
ing some reputation as a mathematician and 
a Greek scholar. Fora time he gave volun- 
tary lectures in mathematics, and in 1575 
was elected junior proctor, an office which 
he held for two years. In 1578 he travelled 
on the continent, where he made the acquain- 
tance of the most eminent scholars of his time, 
and collected a number of manuscripts. He 
is also said to have acted for a brief period as 
resident for the queen in the Low Countries 
(Worton, English Baronetage, i. 60). On his 
return he was made tutor in Greek to the 
queen (Woop, Athena, ed. Bliss, ii. 310), and 
in 1585 he was elected warden of Merton Col- 
lege. There wasanother candidate in the field, 
but the influence of Lord Burghley was ex- 
ercised on behalf of Savile. Both Burghley 
and Walsingham signed a letter, which they 
addressed to the fellows on 28 Feb. 1585, 
urging his appointment (Broprick, Memo- 
rials of Merton College, p. 61), and he was 
elected unanimously. The choice of the so- 
ciety was justified by Savile’s conduct as 
warden. He was an autocratic ruler, but 
under hisrule Merton College enjoyed a period 
of prosperity; in 1589 the whole north wing 
of the college was rebuilt from the gate to 
the warden’s lodging, and in 1608 the fellows’ 
quadrangle was begun, and completed by Sep- 
tember 1610. Savile selected with great 
judgment men of learning as fellows, and thus 
conspicuously improved the position of his 
college. 

In 1591 Savile’s translation of four books 
of the ‘ Histories’ of Tacitus appeared. The 


book was dedicated to the queen, and the 
notes and a commentary on the history of 
Roman warfare served to confirm the au- 
thor’s growing reputation as a man of learn- 
ing. Six editions appeared during the next 
fifty years, and the work won its author a 
compliment in verse from Ben Jonson. 

On the occasion of the royal visit to Oxford 
in September 1592, Savile and the fellows of 
Merton entertained the queen and all the privy 
council to a banquet, and Savile was chosen 
tosum up the university disputation provided 
for the amusement of the sovereign (‘ Oratio 
habita Oxonii anno 159223 Sept. coram regina 
Elizabetha’). 

In 1595 Savile applied for the grant of the 
provostship of Eton. Considerable difficul- 
ties stood between him and the preferment, 
not the least being that the Eton statutes 
PEPvicies that the provost should be a priest. 

avile, however, secured the support of the 
Earl of Essex, with whom he was on terms 
of friendship. So energetically did Savile 
press his suit at court that early in 1595 the 
queen nominated him to be secretary of the 
Latin tongue, and to hold the deanery of 
Carlisle an commendam, ‘in order to stop his 
mouth from importuning her any more for 
the provostship of Eton’ (Anth. Bacon to 
Hawkyns, 5 March 1595). But Savile was 
undaunted, and he besought the influence of 
Lord Burghley, also appealing to Burghley’s 
sister-in-law, Lady Russell (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 196), andto Burghley’sson, 
Sir Robert Cecil (Cal. of MSS. of Marquis of 
Salisbury, iv.189). When the queen was urged 
to maintain the ancient statutes of Eton Col- 
lege, Savileasserted that ‘the queen hasalways 
the right of dispensing with statutes’ (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 29 April 1595). His 
arguments prevailed, and the provostship 
was bestowed on him on 26 May 1596, ‘ any 
statute, act, or canon to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’ He retained the wardenship 
of Merton, and introduced at Eton the severe 
régime which he had inaugurated at Oxford. 
Aubrey informs us that while at Eton he could 
not abide ‘ witts.’ ‘When ayoung scholar was 
recommended to him for a good wit, he 
declared “Out upon him... give me the 
plodding student. If I would look for witts 
I would go to Newgate, there be the witts”’ 
(Auprey, Lives of Eminent Men, 11. ii. 525). 
That Savile approved in any way of Essex’s 
rising is improbable ; but his connection with 
Cuffe, Essex’s secretary, whom he had made 
a fellow of Merton, and who left him a sum 
of money in his will (Camden Soc. Publ. 
xxviii. 91), and his friendship with the un- 
fortunate earl were sufficient to make him an 
object of suspicion. Accordingly in February 
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1601 he was for a short time in private cus- 
tody (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 24 Feb. 1601). 
After the execution of his father the young 
Lord Essex was entrusted to Savile’s charge 
at Eton, and subsequently seems to have been 
treated with great deference at Merton, being 
specially allowed one of the rooms in the war- 
den’s lodging. 

Savile’s relations with Essex, and his 
ability asa scholar, secured him the favour 
of King James, by whom he was knighted 
after a banquet given to the king at Eton on 
30 Sept. 1604 (Winwoon, Memorials, ii. 33). 
He is said to have declined offers of further 
preferment by James in either church or 
state (English Baronetage, i. 60). Though 
in favour at court, he was sufficiently inde- 
pendent to run the risk of giving offence by 
his refusal to sanction at Merton the sermon 
ordered to be preached every Tuesday by mem- 
bers of each college in commemoration of the 
king’s escape from the plot against his life 
(known as the Gowrie plot) in Scotland 
(Mem. Merton Coll. p. 70). He was ap- 
pointed to correct the Latin translation of 
the king’s ‘ Apology for the Oath of Allegi- 
ance’ (Cal. State Papers 27 April 1609), and 
was among the scholars commissioned to pre- 
pare the authorised translation of the bible ; 
portions of the Evangelists, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Book of Revelation fell to 
his share. 

Theloss of hisonly son in 1604 was probably 
one of the causes which induced Savile from 
that time onward to devote the greater part 
of his fortune to the advancement of learn- 
ing. He had long contemplated an edition 
of St. Chrysostom, and had visited for the pur- 
pose all the public and private libraries in 
Great Britain (Preface to the St. Chrysostom, 
vol. viii.) Through agents in the various 
capitals of Europe and the intervention, on 
their behalf, of the English ambassadors, 
Savile now collated all known editions and 
obtained examinations of the best manu- 
scripts. He also received assistance from 
Greek scholars abroad (Preface, vol. viii.), and 
gathered round him at Eton men of learning 
like Richard Montagu, Hall, Boys, Carle- 
ton, and Allen. After making an attempt, 
but failing, to secure the Royal French type 
for the work (M. Parrison, Life of Casaubon, 
p. 231), he purchased a special fount from Hol- 
land, engaged John Norton, the king’s printer, 
for the task, and himself supervised the whole 
of the printing at Eton [see under Norron, 
Wittram]. The first volume of the great 
work was published in 1610; it was com- 
pleted in eight volumes folio in 1613. Its 
preparation is said to have cost Savile 8,000/., 
the paper alone costing 2,000. The sump- 
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tuous undertaking was the first work of learn- 
ing on a great scale published in England 
(Hattam, Hist. of Lit. of Europe, iii. 10), 
Casaubon (in ‘Epist. ad D. Hoeschelium’) 
speaks of it as prepared ‘ privata impensa 
animo regio.’ There seems to have been con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of the thou- 
sand copies. The price was at first fixed at 
91., subsequently at 87. (Savile to Carleton, 
26 Feb. 1618, Cal. State Papers, Dom.), but 
after Savile’s death a few copies in the pos- 
session of Eton College were sold for 3J. 
Through Dudley Carleton, who was the son- 
in-law of Savile’s wife, presentation copies 
were given to the Signory of Venice and to 
the states of Holland, and through the same 
agency copies were sold abroad. Savile, how- 
ever, writing to Carleton, 18 March 1615, 
laments that the ‘ market for the Chrysostom 
is so down’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom.) The 
sale of the work is said to have been greatly 
interfered with by the publication in Paris, 
two years later, of a similar edition by Fron- 
ton Du Duc, with a Latin translation at- 
tached ; the Latin text, according to Fuller, 
was derived from proof-sheets of Savile’s 
work, which had been secured by fraud. But 
though Savile’s text appears to have been 
employed, there is no evidence that it was 
fraudulently obtained (BRuNnET, Manuel du 
Inbraire, iii. 535). In 1613 Savile continued 
the-work of his printing press at Eton by 
editing Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropeedia, and in 1618 
he published for the first time, at the request 
of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Bradwardine’s ‘De Causa Dei contra Pela- 
ium,’ 

Savile had always been a close friend of 
Bodley (Bodley’s will quoted in Maoray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian, p. 407), and assisted 
the latter in the foundation of his library 
(Woop, Hist. of Oxford, iii. 928). Possibly 
stimulated by Bodley’s munificence, he 
founded the two professorships which still 
bear his name in the university of Oxford. 
In the preamble of the deed of foundation 
(dated 1619) it is said that geometry is almost 
totally unknown and abandoned in England, 
and it was to remedy this evil that Savile 
established the two Savilian chairs of geo- 
metry and astronomy open to mathematicians 
from any part of Christendom. The profes- 
sorships were each endowed with 150/. per 
annum, a mathematical library established 
for their use, and a mathematical chest fur- 
nished with 1007. Savile himself gave in act 
week 1620 (7. ii. 334) the first lectures in 
geometry, which were published in 1621, to- 
gether with some of his earlier mathematical 
lectures. When Camden was on the point 
of founding his professorship at Oxford, Savile 
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wrote (25 Oct. 1621) offering him the advice 
of one ‘ who had trod the paths before him 
and knew the rubbs in such a business to his 
great pains and charge;’ he subsequently ad- 
vised him very strongly to follow his example 
in bequeathing books for the use of his readers 
(Gul. Camden et illustrium virorun Epistole, 
ed. Thomas Smith, 1691, pp. 314, 316). 

Savile died at Eton on 19 Feb, 1622, 
having returned thither ‘ resigned for death’ 
a few days previously (Chamberlain to Car- 
leton, 16 Feb. 1622, Cal. State Papers, Dom.) ; 
he was buried at Eton ‘by torchlight to save 
expense, though he left 200/. for his funeral’ 
(1 April 1622, Cal. State Papers, Dom.). 
Monuments were erected to his memory both 
at Eton College and in Merton College 
Chapel, and are still in existence; and a 
public oration was made in his honour before 
the university of Oxford, in the divinity 
school, by Thomas Goffe (‘Ultima linea 
Savilii,’ Oxon. 1622), 

Savile was the most learned Englishman 
in profane literature of the reign of Elizabeth 
(Hatiam, Int. Hist. of Europe, ii. 62). Ri- 
chard Montagu [q. v.] speaks of him as ‘ the 
magasine of alllearning’ (prefaceto Diatriba, 
1621, p. 126) and ‘ad miraculum eruditus.’ 
Joseph Scaliger calls him ‘Savillius vir 
doctissimus ’ (Zpist. 232). 

In appearance Savile is said to have been 
tall and ‘an extraordinary handsome man, 
no lady having a finer complexion ’(AUBREY, 
Lives of Eminent Men, 11. ii.) There isa full- 
length portrait of him at Eton, and another 
full-length portrait, painted by Marcus Ghee- 
raerts the younger [q. v.], in the university 
gallery, Oxford, presented by his wife in 1621, 

About 1592 Savile married Margaret, 
daughter of George Dacres of Cheshunt, and 
widow of George, second son of Sir William 
Gerrard of Dorney, Buckinghamshire (Ciur- 
TERBUCK, Hist. of Hertfordshire, ii. 101). 
The lady possessed a considerable fortune 
(Hatfield MSS. 27 July 1595). She survived 
him with an only daughter, Elizabeth, who 
married, in 16138, the son of Sir William 
Sedley ; Waller wrote on her death: 


Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 

So early wise and lasting fair, 

That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child or thought her old. 


She was the mother of Sir Charles Sedley 
[q. v.] (AUBREY, II. ii.) 

Savile wrote or edited the following works: 
1. ‘The Ende of Nero and Beginning of 
Galba. Fower books of the Histories of C. 
Tacitus, &c., 1591, fol. The notes to this 
edition were translated by Isaac Gruter and 
published, Amsterdam, 1649, 2, ‘A View of 


certain Military Matters, or Commentaries 
concerning Roman Warfare,’ which first. ap- 
peared in the 1591 edition of the translation 
of Tacitus, was subsequently translated into 
Latin by Freherus, and printed separately, 
1601. 3. ‘Report of the wages paid to the 
Ancient Roman Soldiers, their vittayling and 
apparrel, in a letter to Lord Burleigh,’ 1595 
(Somers Tracts, vol. ii.) 4to. 4, ‘Rerum An- 
glicarum Scriptores post Bedam precipul . . . 
primum in lucem editi,’ fol. 1596 ; published 
also at Frankfurt in 1601. ‘This edition is 
full of errors, amounting at times to down- 
right unintelligibility’ (Preface to WILL. 
Mam. ed. Rolls Ser.) In it appears the 
chronicle of the pseudo-Ingulph with the ad- 
dition of the forged passage which makes 
Ingulph a student at Oxford in the twelfth 
century (PARKER, Early History of Oxford, 
Oxf. Hist. Soc. p. 8389; Archeological Jour- 
nal, xix. 43). 6. ‘Sancti Gregorii.... in 
Julianum invective dus,’ 1610, 4to. 7. ‘S. 
Johannis Chrysostomi Opera, Grece,’ fol. 
8 vols, 1610-18. 8. ‘ Hevdhavros Kupov 
matdeias Bi8Aia n: Xenophontis de Cyri Insti- 
tutione libri octo,’ 4to, 1613. 9. ‘Thome 
Bradwardini Arch. olim Cantuariensis de 
causa Dei contra Pelagium et de virtute 
causarum ad suos Mertonenses, libri tres ex 
scriptis codicibus nunc primum editi,’ fol., 
1618. 10. ‘Preelectiones tresdecim in prin- 
cipium elementorum Euclidis,’ 4to, 1621. 
11. Six letters written to Hugo Blotius, pub- 
lished in ‘Lambecius Bibliotheca,’ vol. iii. 
He also left several unpublished manuscripts 
which are now inthe Bodleian Library. These 
include: 1. Orations (Bodl. MS. 3499, art. 
18). 2. Tract of the original of the monas- 
teries (2b. art. 17). 38. Tract concerning the 
union of England and Scotland, written at 
the command of the king (7b. art. 22). 
Savile must be distinguished from Henry 
Savile (1570 ?-1617), fourth son of Thomas 
Savile of Banke, Yorkshire, who matricu- 
lated from Merton College on 11 Oct. 1588, 
graduated B.A. on 80 May 1592 and M.A. 
from St. Alban Hall on 30 June 1595, and 
was licensed to practise medicine on 28 Nov. 
1601. According to Wood (Athene Oxon. 
ii. 201), he was known as ‘ Long Harry,’ was 
an eminent scholar, especially in ‘ paint- 
ing, heraldry, and antiquities,’ and furnished 
Camden with the famous forged addition to 
Asser on which was based the myth of the 
foundation of Oxford by King Alfred (Par- 
KER, Early Mist. of Oxford, Oxf. Hist. Soc., 
who, however, assumes that ‘Long Harry’ 
and Sir Henry Savile were the same person), 
He died on 29 April 1617, and was buried 
in the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London; a copy of his epitaph belonged to 
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Wood (Brrnarp, Cat. MSS. Anglia, p. 232). 
There was another contemporary Henry Sa- 
vile, captain of H.M.S. Adventure in 1596, 
who wrote ‘A Libell of Spanish Lies, found 
at the Sack of Cales . . . withan “ Answer 
by H. Savile ”’ (London, 1596, 4to ; reprinted 
in Hakluyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations,’ 1600, 
vol. ut) 

Sir Henry’s younger brother, THomas Sa- 
VILE (d. 1593), graduated B.A. from Merton 
College on 14 March 1579-80, M.A. on 
18 Jan. 1584-5, was elected fellow of Merton 
in 16580, and proctor in 1592, He was learned 
in British antiquities, and fifteen of his letters 
to Camden on the subject (written between 
1580 and 1582) are printed in ‘Camdeni et 


Ill. Virorum Epistole ’ (1691, pp. 4-26). He 


took part in the ceremonials attending the 
queen’s visit to Oxford during 1592, his year 
of office as proctor, and died before his term 
expired, being accorded a public funeral. He 
was buried in Merton College Chapel on 
12 Jan, 1592-8, Richard Montagu [q. v.] 
mentions him as one of England’s most 
learned men (Diatribe, 1621, Pref. p. 126; 
ef. Tanner MS. 27, f. 142). He was not 
fellow of Eton College, and has been con- 
fused by Harwood (Alumni, p. 68) and 
others with the Thomas Savile who graduated 
B.A. from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1595-6, and M.A. in 1604, and was elected 
fellow of Eton College on 17 April 1618; 
he was apparently author of: 1. ‘The Pri- 
soner’s Conference,’ 1605, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Raising of the Fallen,’ 1606, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 
(cf. Camdeni Epistole, esp. pp. 3,22; CLARK, 
Reg. Univ. Oxon.; Broprick, Mem. of Mer- 
ton; Coopnr, Athene Cant. ii. 447). 
[Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss; Macray’s Annals 
of the Bodleian Library ; Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist. 
of Eton Coll.; Beloe’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
y.: Watson’s Halifax; Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent 
Men; Owens Epigrams, 8rd ser. ii. 33; Birch’s 
Queen Elizabeth; Cat. of British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714, and Yorkshire Pedigrees; Bernard’s Cat. 
MSS. Anglie ; Rawlinson’s MSS. passim autho- 
rities quoted in text.] W. C-s, 


SAVILE, HENRY (1642-1687), diplo- 
matist, youngest surviving child of Sir Wil- 
liam Savile and Lady Anne (Coventry), and 
brother of George Savile, marquis of Halifax 
[q. v.], was born at Rufford Abbey in Sher- 
wood Forest in 1642. He was probably edu- 
cated abroad, and acquired as a young mana 
thorough knowledge of French. In 1661 he 
made a tour by way of Paris, Lyons, and 
Bordeaux to Madrid, in company with the 
Earl of Sunderland and Henry Sidney. He 
had already, he says, spent so much of his life 
abroad that he would ‘hardly be an 
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absolute stranger to any place his majesty 
might be pleased to send him.’ On the 
king’s refusal in 1665 to ennoble his brother 
‘to please Sir William Coventry,’ the Duke of 
York, though a stranger to Savile, appointed 
him a gentleman of his bedchamber ‘to 
show how willing he was to oblige the 
family.’ He was a dashing young fellow, 
and the Duchess of York found his person 
highly agreeable (Pepys). A boon compa- 
nion of Killigrew, Dorset, Baptist May, and 
Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, Savile declared 
that ‘no man should keep company with 
him without drinking except Ned Waller;’ 
and his drunken pleasantries, though they 
might be condoned by the king, were highly 
offensive to his patron, the Duke of York 
(cf. Hatton Corresp. i. 129). Clarendon ad- 
mitted him to be witty, but condemned his 
‘incredible confidence and presumption.’ 

In August 1666, having a predilection for 
the sea, Savile sailed in the duke’s flagship, 
the Royal Charles, and took part in the 
second fight with the Dutch off the North 
Foreland, when De Ruyter’s line was broken, 
and the English, he wrote, ‘lost nobody 
worth hanging.” In the June of next 
year he accompanied the duke to Chatham 
after the disaster at the hands of the Dutch, 
and shortly afterwards, with a view to pro- 
motion at court, he proposed to stand as par- 
liamentary candidate for Nottingham. The 
expected vacancy did not, however, occur, 
and he reverted to his courtier’s life until 
March 1669, when for carrying a challenge 
from his uncle, Sir William Coventry, to the 
Duke of Buckingham, he was sent, not to 
the Tower with his principal, but tothe Gate- 
house. The Duke of York was ‘ mightily in- 
censed,’ regarding the indignity as due ‘ only 
to contempt of him’ (Pxrpys, v. 126-7), At 
the duke’s request he was eventually removed 
to the Tower, and discharged in a fortnight’s 
time; but the king refused to see him, and 
ordered James not to receive him into wait- 
ing. He accordingly went to Paris, where he 
met Evelyn, and in July renewed his efforts 
toenterparliament. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, while staying with Sunderland at Al- 
thorpe, he grossly affronted Elizabeth, widow 
of Jocelyn Percy, eleventh earl of Northum- 
berland, and was pursued to London by his 
outraged host and William, lord Russell, 
who demanded satisfaction; but the king 
intervened, and Savile again went abroad, 
In the summer of 1672 he was with the Duke 
of York on board the Prince in Burlington 
Bay, and wrote an able ‘Relation of the 
Engagement with the Dutch Fleet on 
28 May 1672, in a Letter to the Earl of 
Arlington’ (London, fol.) The performance 
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suggested his capacity for diplomatic work, 
and in September he was sent as envoy ex- 
traordinary to Louis XIV, with the object 
of promoting more cordiality and a closer 
union of the two fleets against the Dutch. 
Failing to get a permanent appointment as 
he desired, he returned to the court, where 
he was gratified by his appointment as groom 
of the chamber to the king, and still more 
by his return to parliament for Newark; but 
the House of Commons disputed the writ, 
and a new one was not issued until April 
1677. On this occasion he spared no effort 
to win the contest. Much depended upon the 
capacity of the candidates for treating and 
drinking with their constituents. In the 
graphic account given in his letters to Hali- 
fax, Savile laments that he was continually 
drunk for days previous to the election, and 
‘sick to agony of swallowing.’ He won the 
seat and with it the notice of Danby (cf. 
Macautay, iv. 588), the coveted permission 
for his friend’s brother, Algernon Sidney, to 
return to England, and a renewal of Sunder- 
land’s interest. When the latter returned 
from his embassy in Paris in 1679, Savile 
realised his ambition, and was sent in his 
place, though with the title of envoy only. 
In this capacity he seems to have exercised 
unwonted discretion. He sent home some 
valuable reports of the French government’s 
treatment of the protestants during the im- 
portant years preceding the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and pressed upon the Eng- 
lish council with some success the adoption 
of measures to facilitate the reception of 
protestant immigrants into England. During 
a flying visit to London in July 1680 he 
kissed hands as vice-chamberlain, and in 
March 1682, upon his retiring from his post 
at Paris, was appointed a commissioner of 
the admiralty. He relinquished his com- 
missionership in May 1684, but was reap- 
pointed vice-chamberlain by James IT, and 
held that office till March 1687. After 
_ this date his health gave way. In Septem- 
ber he went to Paris for a surgical operation, 
from the effects of which he died on 6 Oct. 
1687 (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28569, fol. 66; 
the last letters in the Savile Correspondence 
are thus two years ee He left 
what he possessed (mostly debts) at the dis- 
posal of his brother, Halifax. Henry Savile’s 
‘Correspondence,’ mainly with Halifax, was 
edited for the Camden Society, with a valu- 
able memoir, by William Durrant Cooper, 
F.S.A., in 1858. His credentials as envoy 
are in the Bodleian Library. Rochester ad- 
dressed to Savile a number of ‘familiar 
letters, twenty of which are given in 
Rochester’s ‘ Works’ (1714, pp. 118-51). 


[Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigree ; Savile Correspon- 
dence; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Narration, i. 7, 54, 
530; Hatton Correspondence, passim ; Pepys’s 
Diary and Correspondence, ed. Braybrooke, iii. 
123, v. 126, 130,149, 151, and 288-9 (a letter from 
Savile to Pepys); Brown’s Nottinghamshire 
Worthies, p. 236; Letters of Algernon Sidney 
(the majority addressed to Savile), 1742, passim; 
Ewald’s Algernon Sydney, ii. 35; note kindly 
supplied by Miss H. C. Foxcroft.] TOS. 


SAVILE, JEREMIAH (f/f 1651), musi- 
cian, is named by Playford among the eigh- 
teen principal London teachers ‘for the 
voyce or viol’ during the Commonwealth 
(Directions prefixed to PLAYForD’s Musical 
Banquet, 1651). He was the composer of the 
little part-song called ‘The Waits;’ this 
consists only of the syllables ‘ fa la la,’ but 
the music is so tuneful and inspiriting that 
it even now forms the traditional and ac- 
cepted conclusion of all madrigal societies’ 
programmes. The piece was first published 
in Playford’s ‘Musical Companion’ (1667). 
It was formerly sung four times through, at 
present only three; and words were set to 
it by Thomas Oliphant. Sir H. R. Bishop 
used it in the arrangement of ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ produced at Covent Garden in 1820; 
and reset it for five voices, to bé sung by 
Viola, a Page, Curio, Valentina, and * Ben- 
volio.” There are many modurn editions. 
Three other pieces by Savile were printed in 
‘The Musical Companion ;’ one of these, the 
song, ‘Here’s a health unto His Majesty,’ is 
still familiar. Three solo songs by him are 
in Playford’s ‘Select Musicall Ayres and 
Dialogues,’ 1653. 

[Playford’s publications; Grove’s Dict. of 
Music and Musicians, iv. 375; Davey’s Hist. of 
English Music, pp. 276, 285.] H. D. 

SAVILE, Siz JOHN (1545-1607), judge, 
born in 1546, was the eldest son of Henry 
Savile of Bradley, Yorkshire, by his wife 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert Rams- 
den. Sir Henry Savile (1549-1622) [q. v.], 
provost of Eton, was a younger brother. 
He must be distinguished from John Savile, 
first baron Savile of Pontefract [q.v.] John 
matriculated from Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1561, but did not graduate, and entered 
the Middle Temple, where he was autumn 
reader in 1586. In 1572 he was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for Newton, Lancashire. 
He practised in the exchequer court, and in 
1594 he was made serjeant-at-law. In 1598 
he became baron of the exchequer on Burgh- 
ley’s recommendation. In 1599 he was 
placed on a commission for suppressing 
heresy. He was knighted by James I on 
3 July 1603, and in 1604 was made chief 
justice of the county palatine of Lancaster. 
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In November 1606 he was one of the barons 
of the exchequer who decided that the king 
was ‘entitled by his sole prerogative to 
levy impositions upon imports and exports, 
a decision that has been received by posterity 
with universal disfavour (GARDINER, ii. 6). 
Savile died on 2 Feb. 1606-7, and was buried 
in the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, 
London; his heart was conveyed to Methley 
in Yorkshire, in the church of which a 
handsome monument, with an inscription, 
was erected to his memory. 

Savile was four times married: first, to 
Jane, daughter of Richard Garth of Morden, 
Surrey, by whom he had issue Henry Savile 
(see below) and two daughters; secondly, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wentworth 
of North Elmsall, Yorkshire, by whom he 
had issue John (d. 1651), who was heir to 
his half-brother Henry, and great-grandfather 
of John Savile, first earl of Mexborough 
(1720-1778) ; thirdly, to Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas, first baron Wentworth (d. 1551), 
and widow of Sir W. Widmerpoole and 
then of Sir Martin Frobisher [q. v.]; and 
fourthly, to Margery, daughter of Ambrose 
Peake, citizen of London, and widow of 
Sir Jerome Weston. By the last two Savile 
had no issue. 

Like several other members of his family, 
Savile was an intimate friend of Camden, 
whom he entertained at Bradley in August 
1599 (Gent. Mag. 1852,i. 270,271). One of 
his letters to Camden, pointing out errors in 
the ‘ Britannia,’ is printed in ‘Camdeni et 
Illustrium Virorum Epistole,’ 1691, 4to, pp. 
86-9. Savile was himself an original mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, founded by 
Archbishop Parker in 1572, and is said by 
Wood to have left behind him ‘ certain things 
fit for the press ;’ but the only published work 
of his is the collection of ‘ Reports’ of cases 
tried in the exchequer court, edited (1675, 
fol.) by John Robertson, with a preface con- 
taining a poor account of him and his family 
(cf. Bripeman, Legal Bibliography, p. 297 ; 
WaALLAce, Reporters, 1855, p. 142). The 
judge must be distinguished from a con- 
temporary John Savile, ‘a great pretender 
to poetry,’ who published ‘ King James his 
entertainment at Theobalds, with his wel- 
come to London, and a salutatory Poem,’ 
London, 1603, 4to, which Halliwell erro- 
neously styles a play (Woop, Athene Oxon. 
i, 774; Fueay, English Drama, ii. 175). 

Sir Henry SaviteE(1579-1632), the eldest 
gon, born in 1579, matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 4 Feb. 1583-4, but left 
without a degree, entering Middle Temple 
in 1593. He was knighted at the corona- 
tion of James I, on 23 July 1603, and 
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created a baronet on 29 June 1611. He res 
presented Aldborough in parliament from 
1604 to 1611, and again in 1614. Before 
1627 he became vice-president of the council 
of the north, serving under Wentworth. 
In the following year he was sheriff of 
Yorkshire, and in 1629 was knight of the 
shire in parliament. He died on 23 June 
1632, having married Mary, daughter of 
John Dent, citizen of London, by whom he 
had three sons, all of whom predeceased 
him without issue. The baronetcy conse- 
quently expired on his death. His widow 
married Sir William Sheffield. 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1581-1610; Hunter’s 
Antiquarian Notices of Lupset ; Official Return 
of Members of Parliament; Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. i. 773-4; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
1714; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iii. 162-3; 
Wotton’s Baronetage, i. 153; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage and Extinct Peerage; Foster’s York- 
shire Pedigrees ; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. v. 
366; Forster's Life of Strafford (sometimes 
ascribed to Robert Browning), 1892, p.70; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges.] dance Ane! 


SAVILE, JOHN, first Baron SAvVILE oF 
PonTEFRACT (1556-1630), born in 1556, 
was son of Sir Robert Savile of Barkston, 
Lincolnshire, by his wife, sister of John, 
baron Hussey, and widow of Sir Richard 
Thimelby. The father was illegitimate son 
of Sir Henry Savile of Thornhill in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and served as sheriff of 
Lincolnshire in 1572. John entered parlia- 
ment as member for Lincoln in 1586, and 
he served as sheriff of that county in 1600. 
On 3 Oct. 1597 he was elected knight of the 
shire for the county of York, for which 
he was again returned in 1614. In the 
latter parliament he distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the king, and was con- 
sequently struck off the commission of the 
peace at the close of the session (GARDINER, 
ii. 249). He was also custos rotulorum for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, but is said to 
have made ‘use of his authority to satisfy 
his own ends.’ In 1615 he was removed 
from the office and Thomas Wentworth 
(afterwards Earl of Strafford) appointed in 
his place. There had long been bitter 
rivalry between the Saviles and the Went- 
worths, and they soon ‘imported their 
county quarrels into public affairs’ (RANKE, 
ii. 202-8). According to Clarendon, Went- 
worth’s ‘ first inclinations and addresses to 
the court were only to establish his great- 
ness in the country where he apprehended 
some acts of power from the old Lord 
Savile, who had been his rival always 
there, and of late had strengthened himself 
by being made a privy councillor and an 
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officer at court’ (Rebellion, i. 341); and he 
‘rested not until he had bereaved him of 
all power and place in court, and so sent 
him down a most abject, disconsolate old 
man to his country ’ (2d.) 

Upon his ejection from the office of eustos 
rotulorum, Savile began intriguing with 
Buckingham, whom in September 1617 he 
induced to write to Wentworth demanding 
his resignation of the office. Wentworth, 
however, remonstrated, and, being powerfully 
supported in the county, carried his point. 
Buckingham acknowledged that he had 
been misled by Savile (cf. Strafford Letters, 
passim ; Fortescue Papers, Camden Soc., pp. 
24,27; and Brownine, Life of Strafford, 
1892, pp. 25, &e.) On 19 Jan. 1623-4 
Savile was again elected for Yorkshire, his 
colleague being his son Thomas; but in 
1625 Wentworth and Fairfax carried the 
election against him. This was the occa- 
sion of the famous dispute in parliament 
which first brought Wentworth and Eliot 
into collision. Savile accused the sheriff of 
having interrupted the polling when it was 
going against Wentworth, who was his 
friend. After a heated debate, in which 
Wentworth broke the rules of the house, 
and Eliot denounced him as Catiline, the 
election was declared void (GARDINER, v. 
349-51; Forster, Hiiot, i. 160). At the 
by-election Wentworth was again elected; 
but on 16 Jan. 1625-6, in a new parliament, 
Savile once more carried the seat, Went- 
worth having been made sheriff to prevent 
his contesting it. 

Savile was now high in Buckingham’s 
favour; in July 1626 he was again ap- 
pointed custos rotulorum in Wentworth’s 
place. Soon afterwards he was sworn of 
the privy council for his services in parlia- 
ment, and in December was placed on a 
commission to inquire into abuses in the 
navy. In the following April his exertions 
secured the success of the forced loan in 
Yorkshire (GARDINER, vi. 158), and soon 
after, through Buckingham’s influence, he 
succeeded Sir John Suckling as comptroller 
of the household. In May he was placed 
on a commission to inquire into offices 
existing and fees taken in Elizabeth’s reign. 
In July he was appointed receiver of the 
revenues from recusants in the north, and a 
year later he was created Baron Savile of 
Pontefract, on the same day (21 July) that 
Wentworth was raised to the peerage. He 
held the office of comptroller till his death, 
aged 74, on 31 Aug. 1680, so that Claren- 
don’s reference to him as an ‘ abject, dis- 
consolate old man’ is exaggerated. He was 
buried in Batley church, Yorkshire, where 


a monument, with an inflated inscription 
(printed by Whitaker), was raised to his 
memory by his daughter, Anne Leigh. 
About 1590 Savile built Howley Hall in 
Batley, which he made his seat; Camden 
described it as ‘ edes elegantissimas,’ and its 
ruins are still extant. Tradition says that 
Rubens visited him there, and painted for him 
a view of Pontefract. Savile married, first, 
Catherine, daughter of Charles, lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, by whom he had no 
issue; secondly, on 20 Nov. 1586, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Edward, and sister of Sir 
Henry Cary, first viscount Falkland [q. v.] 
By her he had five sons and three daughters ; 
he was succeeded by his eldest surviving 
son, Thomas Savile, earl of Sussex [q. v.] 


[Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Strafford Letters, 
passim ; Fortescue Papers(Camden Soc.) ; Official 
Returns of Members of Parliament ; Journa!s of 
the House of Commons; Clarendon’s Rebellion; 
Forster’s Eliot; Forster’s Life of Strafford (some- 
times attributed to Robert Browning); Gardiner’s 
Hist. of England; G.E. C.’s Complete Peerage ; 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees; Hunter’s Antiquarian Notices of 
Lupset; Whitaker’s Life and Correspondence of 
Sir George Radcliffe, and Loidis et Elmete, pp. 
237-9.] ACHE: 


SAVILE, JOHN, first Baron SAvIL5 oF 
RuFForD (1818-1896), diplomatist, born in 
1818, was the eldest natural son of John 
Lumley-Savile, eighth earl of Scarborough, 
his mother being of French origin. His 
grandfather, John Lumley (1761-1835), elder 
brother of Sir William Lumley [q. v.], was 
the fourth of the seven sons of Richard 
Lumley Saunderson, fourth earl of Scar- 
borough, by Barbara, sister and heir of Sir 
George Savile (1726-1784) [q. v.] of Rufford 
Abbey, and a descendant of the Saviles of 
Thornhill and Lupset [see Savitz, Goren, 
Marauis or Hatirax]. Soon after gra- 
duating from King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1782, John Lumley, the grandfather, assumed 
the name of Savile by royal sign-manual, 
pursuant to the will of his uncle, Sir George. 
Having taken orders, he became a pre- 
bendary of York, and he succeeded to the 
earldom of Scarborough on the death of his 
brother Richard in 1832, but never took his 
seat in the House of Lords. Dying three 
years later from the results of a fall in the 
hunting-field, he was succeeded by his son, 
John Lumley-Savile, eighth earl of Scar- 
borough (1788-1856), who graduated M.A. 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and repre- 
sented Nottinghamshire, 1826-35. He was 
maimed as a boy, owing, it is said, to his 
father’s violence. He never married, but left 
five natural children, His large property at 
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Rufford, Nottinghamshire, and in the West 
Riding he bequeathed to his second son, 
Henry, a captain in the 2nd life-guards, 
owner of the famous racehorse, Cremorne, 
winner of the Derby in 1872 and the Ascot 
Cup in 1878. On his death in 1881 the 
estate passed to the fourth son, Augustus 
William (1829-1887), who held the post of 
assistant master of the ceremonies in her 
majesty’s household for many years previous 
to his death at Cannes in April 1887, 

The eldest son, John, obtained in August 
1841, as John Savile Lumley, a nomination 
as supernumerary clerk in the librarian’s 
department at the foreign office, and in 
the following November he accompanied 
John Fane, eleventh earl of Westmorland 
[q. v.], to Berlin as private secretary and 
attaché. On 5 July 1842 he was appointed 
attaché at Berlin, and obtained a grasp of 
diplomatic practice during the next seven 
years, while his chief was endeavouring to 
mediate in the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty 
between Denmark and Prussia. In 1849 he 
was transferred to St. Petersburg, and in 
October 1854 he became secretary of legation 
at Washington, being employed on special 
service at New York some months prior to 
his removal to Madrid in February 1858. 
On 14 April 1860 he was appointed secretary 
to the embassy at Constantinople, but atthe 
close of the same year he was transferred in 
the same capacity to St. Petersburg, where 
he acted from time to time as chargé 
Waffaires, and where he was in January 1866 
elected member of the Russian Imperial Aca- 
demy. Next summer he was promoted envoy 
to the king of Saxony; and when, a few 
months later, that mission was withdrawn, 
Savile proceeded as envoy to the Swiss con- 
federation. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to Brussels, while in August 1883, after 
forty-two years’ service, he was promoted to 
be British minister at Rome, and was created 
a privy councillor in the same year. While 
at Rome he represented Great Britain at the 
International Sanitary Conference (1885), 
and commenced some valuable excavations 
at Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium). Of the 
numerous objects there found in marble, 
terra cotta, bronze, and glass, some were pre- 
sented to the British Museum, while others 
went to form the Savile Gallery in the Not- 
tingham Castle Museum (1891). In Sep- 
tember 1888 he was succeeded at Rome by 
the Marquis of Dufferin, and retired from the 
service, whereupon he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Savile of Rufford in Not- 
tinghamshire (25 Oct.) In the previous year 
he had dropped the name of Lumley, and 
had succeeded to the estate and mansion of 


Rufford Abbey by the death of his brother 
Augustus, Baron Savile greatly improved 
the abbey and its demesnes. In the former 
he located his fine collection of pictures, 
He showed great judgment as a collector, 
had a fine perception and a wide knowledge 
of art, and himself painted some vigorous 
landscapes and sea-pieces. -He was elected — 
an honorary member of the Royal Academy 
at Antwerp, and he served for many years 
as a trustee of the National Gallery, to 
which he presented ‘Christ at the Column,’ 
by Velasquez, and other oil-paintings. He 
was created a C.B. in 1873, K.C.B. in 1878, 
and G.C.B. in 1885. He died at Rufford 
Abbey on 28 Nov. 1896. The title passed to 
his nephew, John Savile Lumley (son of his 
third brother, Frederick Savile Lumley, 
rector of Bilsthorpe), who entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1873. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835 i. 541, 1856 ii. 771; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. s.y. ‘Lumley’ and ‘ Savile ;’ 
Times, 30 Nov. 1896; Nottingham Daily Guar- 
dian, 30 Nov. 1896; Foreign Office Lists ; Burke’s 
Peerage ; Black’s Jockey Club, p. 302.] T.S. 

SAVILE, THOMAS, first Viscount 
SAVILE OF CASTLEBAR in the peerage of Ire- 
land, second Baron SAVILE or PoNTEFRACT, 
and first Hari or Sussex, in the peerage of 
England (1590 ?-1658 P), third, but eldest 
surviving son of John Savile, first baron 
Savile of Pontefract [q. v.], was born about 
1590. In November 1610 he was admitted a 
member of the Inner Temple, and on 6 March 
1616-17 he was knighted by James I. Soon 
afterwards he was appointed steward of the 
town and lordship of Wakefield, and re- 
ceiver of the manor of Castle Donington, 
and on 10 Jan. 1621-2 he was made receiver 
and surveyor of the honour of Tutbury. 
On 10 Jan. 1623-4, in conjunction with his 
father, he defeated Wentworth in a contest 
for the parliamentary representation of 
Yorkshire. On 18 Dec. 1626 he was ap- 
pointed joint steward, forester, and warden 
of the forest of Gualtres, and on the 29th 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Charles I; 
he also received a grant of the reversion of 
the surveyorship of customs. On 3 March 
1627-8 he was returned as member for 
York city, but was unseated on petition in 
the following April. He inherited the 
family hatred of the Wentworths, and 
zealously seconded his father in his struggle 
with the future Earl of Strafford. He also 
attached himself to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, into whose family he subsequently 
married, and it was probably through the 
duke’s influence that he was created Vis- 
count Savile of Castlebar in the peerage of 
Ireland on 11 June 1628, 
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Savile succeeded to the English peerage 
at his father’s death on 31 Aug. 1630. On 
the same day he endeavoured to seize some 

roperty his father had left to his sister, 
Irs. Anne Leigh, and compelled the tenant 
to signa deed with a dagger at his breast 
(Hist. MSS. Comm., 4th Rep. App. p. 79; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1637, p. 481). 
He was also accused of tampering with the 
depositions of the witnesses. These proceed- 
ings led to his trial in the Star-chamber 
and to his imprisonment in the Fleet (2d. 
1638-9, p. 228). This, combined with his 
hostility to Strafford, made Savile a bitter 
enemy of the government. In the spring of 
1640 he visited John Oampbell, first earl of 
Loudoun [q. v.], one of the Scots commis- 
sioners who had been imprisoned in the 
Tower. Through Campbell, Archibald John- 
ston (afterwards called Lord Warriston) 
[q. v.] addressed on 23 June to Savile, ‘as the 
recognised organ of the English malcontents’ 
(GARDINER, ix. 178), a letter in which he 
expressed the desire of the Scots for a defi- 
nite understanding with the English nobility, 
and asked for a special engagement from 
some principal persons that they would 
join the invading army when it entered 
Wotthutalietland, or send money for its 
support. On 8 July Savile forwarded a 
reply signed by Bedford, Essex, Brooke, 
Warwick, Scrope, Mandeville, and himself, 
refusing to commit any treasonable act, but 
promising to stand by the Scots in a legal 
and honourable way. At the same time 
Savile sent an answer on his own account, 
making unqualified offers of aid. The Scots 
were not satisfied, and a few weeks later 
Savile forwarded an open declaration and 
engagement in their favour ; appended were 
the signatures of the six peers, which Savile 
himself forged with remarkable skill (for a 
discussion of the genuineness of the letter as 
printed by Oldmixon, see GARDINER, Hist. 
of England, ed. 1892, ix. 179 n.) On 3 Oct. 
following Savile acknowledged the forgery, 
pleading that he had acted on patriotic 
motives, and on this ground it was condoned. 

On 28 Aug. Savile signed the peers’ 
petition calling for a parliament, and in 
September he was appointed commissioner 
to treat with the Scots at Ripon (cf. Notes 
of the Treaty of Ripon, Camden Soc.) On 
19 Feb. 1640-1 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and in April he was given the 
custody of New Park and Sherifthutton 
Park, formerly held by Strafford. He was 
also made lord president of the council of 
the north and lord lieutenant of Yorkshire, 
in succession to Strafford; but parliament 
abolished the former office in August, and 


forced the king to confer the latter on 
Essex. These promotions and the fall of 
Strafford won Savile over to the court, and,in 
‘recompense of his discovery of the treasons 
and conspiracies’ (CLARENDON) of the popu- 
lar party, he was promised Vane’s office of 
treasurer. He was one of the witnesses 
against Strafford at his trial, and persuaded 
Charles to declare that he had no wish to 
restore the earl to any place of authority; 
but when the bill of attainder came before 
the House of Lords, he objected to it as in- 
fringing their privileges. He was appointed 
a commissioner of regency on 9 Aug. 1641, 
and treasurer of the household on 26 Noy. 
On 21 Jan. 1641-2 the king placed him on 
a commission to inquire into royal revenues 
and expenses. In May he conveyed to 
parliament the king’s reply to the charges 
about the army plot, and in June he offered 
the king a force of fifty horse. Early in 
the same month he prevented the presenta- 
tion of an anti-royalist petition by the 
people of Yorkshire (cf. A copy of Letter 
From Sir Ino. Bourchier, London, 1642). For 
his action on this occasion he was on 6 June 
declared incapable of sitting in parliament 
and a public enemy (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th 
Rep. App. p. 27). : 
Alarmed by this proceeding, Savile once 
more sought to make his peace with parlia- 
ment. He wrote in November 1642 a long 
vindication of his conduct (Cal. State Papers, 
1642, pp. 411 et seq. ; Papers relating to the 
Delinquency of Lord Savile, Camden Soc. 
pp. 1-4), stating that he was compelled to 
attend the king by his duties as treasurer; 
that he had urged moderation on him, and 
drawn up the royal message investing parlia- 
ment with the control of the militia; that he 
had refused to join the king when he raised 
his standard at Nottingham, or to take any 
command in the royalist army, but retired 
to his own house and occupied himself with 
protecting ministers and others from violence. 
In the same month Captain John Hotham 
(4. v.] appeared before Howley Hall, and 
avile entered into negotiations with him; 
in return for the payment of 1,0007. Hotham 
promised Savile the protection of parlia- 
ment. Soon afterwards the parliamentarians 
retreated before Newcastle, the royalist 
general. The latter got wind of Savile’s 
composition, and was also informed that he 
was privy to a plot to seize Henrietta Maria 
on her way from the coast to York. He 
accordingly sent two hundred horsemen, 
who seized him one night and shut him up 
in Newark Castle. There Savile remained . 
for six months. Meanwhile Newcastle 
pillaged Howley Hall and forwarded the 
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Newcastle, ed. Firth, p. 46). On 18 May 1643 
Charles ordered Savile’s transference to Ox- 
ford, that he might in person examine the 
accusations against him. Savile’s defence 
(printed in Papers relating to the Delinquency 
of Lord Savile) was drawn up with such skill 
that on 5 June Nicholas told Newcastle they 


_-had nothing to answer to it; Savile received 


ee 


a sealed pardon from the king, and Newcastle 
publicly apologised for having arrested him. 

Savile remained at Oxford, and resumed 
his place at the council and duties as 
treasurer. In August he advised Charles to 
give a cordial reception to Bedford and 
Holland, who came over from the parlia- 
ment [see RussELL, WILLIAM, first DuKE 
or BeprorD], and throughout he seems to 
have urged the necessity of making peace. 
On 25 May 1644 he was created Earl of 
Sussex. Nevertheless he seems to have 
carried on a correspondence with his rela- 
tives, Sir Peter and Lady Temple, who were 
active parliamentariansin London. His eager- 
ness for peace, and advocacy of the accept- 
ance of terms which Charles thought dis- 
graceful, brought him into disfavour (cf. 
Charles I to Nicholas in EvELyn, Diary and 
Corr.iv.157). He wasalsoaccused of speaking 
disrespectfully of the king and the Oxford 
parliament, and the old charge of supplying 


| Hotham with money wasrevived against him, 
| On 1i Jan. 1644-5 he was once more im- 
| prisoned, and Digby, on the king’s behalf, 


impeached him of high treason. His guilt 
was established. by the discovery of his 


| letter to Hotham about the terms of his 
- composition, and it was proposed to try 
| him by court-martial; but the House of 
' Lords urged Savile’s privilege as a peer, 


and no further steps were taken. About 


| the middle of March he was released on 
' condition that he removed to France. Savile, 
however, obtained a pass from Essex, the 


parliamentary commander, and arrived in 
London on the 18th (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. App. pp. 450, 451). A contemporary 
letter (CaRtE, Original Letters, i. 80), which 
speaks of his being in London ‘ by the king’s 
leave,’ is some confirmation of the view 
maintained by the Scots commissioners that 
Savile was really come on the king’s business 
(BaAILLIB, ii. 284 et seq.) On his arrival 
the House of Lords committed him to the 
custody of black rod, but subsequently gave 
him leave to reside at Ashley House, Surrey, 
for the benefit of his health; his title as 
Earl of Sussex was not recognised, so he 
resumed his style as Lord Savile. ; He first 
entered into secret communication with 
Warriston and the Scots, stating that he 
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charges against Savile to the king (Life of | had come from Oxford with as much trust 


and favour as ever he had had before, and 
that his only object was to make peace. 
Publicly, however, he maintained that he 
had always been in favour of the parliament, 
and the charge of having furnished Hotham 
with money which he had so skilfully refuted 
before the king, he now established by pro- 
ducing independent witnesses, as a claim to 
the clemency of parliament. His imprison- 
ment at Oxford he represented as being 
due to his refusal to satisfy Charles of his 
loyalty. A 

His negotiations with the Scots, however, 
were not successful; Warriston declared that 
the terms proposed at Uxbridge were the 
minimum, and refused to treat with Savile be- 
cause he suspected him of being in the king’s 
interest. Savile accordingly turned to the 
independents; he told them that if an as- 
surance could be given that the monarchy 
would be preserved, there would be no diffi- 
culty in bringing about such a military de- 
fection in the king’s ranks as would speedily 
end the war. Goring would transfer his ser- 
vices, and Legge would open the gates. of 
Oxford. Lord Saye consequently obtained a 
sub-committee to receive propositions for the 
surrender of the king’s fortresses, and in May 
Fairfax was sent to besiege Oxford. Mean- 
while the Scots eagerly sought to implicate 
Savile in a charge of corresponding with the 
royalists at Oxford, and procured a com- 
mittee to examine him. Savile retorted by 
charging Holles and Whitelocke- with be- 
traying their trust when sent to convey the 
parliament’s proposal to the king and enter- 
ing into correspondence with Digby (Me- 
motrs of Holles, 1699, pp. 38-9; Wutrz- 
LockE, Memorials, pp. 155, 161; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 6th Rep. App. pp. 67-8). The com- 
mittee demanded the name of his informant, 
who was the Duchess of Buckingham ; Sa- 
vile refused to give it, and on 20 June he 
was committed to the Tower for contempt 
of the house. He was released on bail, by 
order of the House of Lords, on 26 Aug. ; 
but on 1 Oct., on remonstrance from the 
commons, he wes again remanded to the 
Tower. On 26 April 1646 he made a pro- 
testation of allegiance to parliament and 
took the covenant. On 5 May following he 
consented to give the name of his informant, 
and was finally released (Cary, Memorials 
of the Civil War, i. 21-5). His composition 
fine was fixed at 8,000/., which was subse- 
quently reduced to 4,000/., of which the 
1,000/. he had paid to Hotham was reckoned 
as part. He passed the rest of his life in 
retirement at Howley, dying about 1658. 
His will, dated 8 Nov. 1657, was proved 
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8 Oct. 1659(G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage; Cal. 
Committee for Compounding, pp. 1151, 1153; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1655-6, p. 314). 

Savile’s career justifies Clarendon’s de- 
scription of him as a man ‘of an ambitious 
and restless nature, of parts and wit enough, 
but in his disposition and inclination so 
false that he could never be believed or 
depended upon.’ He was ‘a bold talker, 
and applicable to any undertaking, good, 
bad, or indifferent’ (7b.) Malice against 
Strafford was the motive of his forged in- 
vitation to the Scots; during the civil war 
he was sincerely desirous of peace, but he 
sought it by underhand means, and only that 
he might enjoy in security the rewards of his 
successive betrayal of both parties. Through- 
out his shifty intrigues his one fixed purpose 
was to establish his own fortunes which- 
ever party triumphed. A portrait of Savile, 
engraved from a drawing in the Sutherland 
Collection in the Bodleian Library, is given 
in Doyle’s ‘ Peerage.’ 

Savile married, first, Frances, daughter of 
Sir Michael Sondes of Throwley, Kent, and 
widow of Sir John Leveson, by whom he 
had no issue; secondly, in 1640 or 1641, 
Lady Anne, daughter of Christopher Villiers, 
earl of Anglesey [q.v.] . By her he had a son 
James and a daughter Frances (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1669, p. 5387). The son (4. 1647) 
succeeded him as second Karl of Sussex, and 
died without issue in 1671, when the honour 
became extinct; the daughter married Lord 
Francis Brudenell, younger son of Thomas, 
first earl of Cardigan, and was mother of 
George, third earl of Cardigan, and grand- 
mother of George Brudenell Montagu, duke 
of Montagu [q. v.] 

[Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32093, ff. 211-12; 
Egerton MS. 2587; Journals of the Lords and 
Commons, passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 11th Reps. passim; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1620-60; Cal. Committee for 
Compounding ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ed. 
Macray; Strafford Papers; Thurloe’s, Rush- 
worth’s, and Nalson’s Collections, passim ; Official 
Return Members of Parl.; Courthope, Doyle, and 
Burke’s Peerages; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees ; 
Whitaker’s Loidis et Elmete; Papers relating to 
the Delinquency of Lord Savile, Papersrelatingto 
Wentworth, Fortescue Papers, and Notes of the 
Treaty at Ripon (all in Camden Soc.) ; Baillie’s 
Journals(Bannatyne Club), passim; Whitelocke’s 
Memorials; Mandeville’s Memoirs (Add. MS. 
15567); Holles’s Memoirs, 1699; Laud’s Works, 
vols. iii. vii.; Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebel- 
lion ; Sanford’s Studies in the Great Rebellion, 
p.170; Masson’s Milton, passim; Browning’s Life 
of Strafford ; Cartwright’s Chapters of Yorkshire 
Hist.; Ranke’s Hist. of England; Gardiner’s 
Hist. of England and Civil War.] A. F. P. 
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SAVIOLO, VINCENTIO (jf. 1595), 
writer on fencing, was born at Padua, where 
a family of the name was long settled (CRox- 
LALANZA, Dizionario Storico Blazonico, p. 
497). Vincentio travelled abroad, chiefly in 
eastern Europe, and obtained a reputation as 
a fencer. Finally coming to England, he 
was taken into the service of the Earl of 
Essex. On 13 Dec. 1589 Richard Jones ob- 
tained a license for the publication of a book 
by him, called ‘The Book of Honour.’ No 
volume by him of so early a date is extant. 
But in 1595 there was issued ‘ Vincentio 
Saviolo his Practise. In two Bookes. The 
first intreating the use of the Rapier and 
Dagger. The second of Honor and honorable 
Quarrels. Both interlaced with sundrie 
pleasant Discourses, not unfit for all Gentle- 
men and Captaines that professe Armes,’ 
London, 1595, 4to. Some copies bore the 
imprint of John Wolf, but most of them 
were printed ‘for William Mattes.’ The 
work—the first in English dealing with the 
rapier—was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, 
whom Saviolo described as the English 
Achilles. He apologises for the defects of 
his English. The first book is in dialogue, 
the interlocutors being the author and a 
friend called Luke, and it is illustrated by 
woodcuts showing the uses of rapier and 
dagger. Saviolo expounds the Italian sys- 
tem of fencing, and shows no acquaintance 
with the French system. The second book, 
consisting of a series of detached essays, has 
a preface dated 1594. The last chapter bears 
the title ‘The Nobility of Women,’ and con- 
cludes with a panegyric on Queen Elizabeth. 
Two copies are in the British Museum. 

Shakespeare was familiar with Saviolo’s 
‘Practise.’ In bk. ii. sig. a, reference is made 
by Saviolo to an episode which resembles 
Orlando’s duel with Charles, the Duke 
Frederick’s wrestler, in ‘As you like it,’ 
In the same play (v. 4) Touchstone’s de- 
scription of the various forms of a lie is 
obviously based on Saviolo’s chapters ‘Of the 
Manner and Diversitie of Lies.’ Saviolo 
treats in detail of ‘ Lies Certaine,’ ‘Condi- 
tional Lies,’ ‘ Lies in General,’ ‘Lies in Par- 
ticular, and ‘ Foolish Lies.’ 


[Saviolo’s Practise; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. x. 25; Collier’s Bibl. Cat. ii. 321; National 
Review, May 1891; C. A. Thimm’s Complete 
Bibliography of Fencing and Duelling, 1896 (with 
reproduction of Saviolo’s titlepage)]. _ S. L. 


SAVONA, LAURENCE WILLIAM 
oF (ji. 1485), a Franciscan of London, gra- 
duated D.D. at Cambridge, where in 1478 he 
wrote his ‘ Margarita Eloquentie,’ in three 
books, This was printed at St. Albans, 4to, 
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1480, under the patronage of Edward IV, 
and reprinted at Cambridge by John Siberch 
1521. The title-page of this latter edition 
1g reproduced by Ames as ‘a specimen of 
the first printing at Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
In 1485 he wrote ‘Triumphus Amoris Do- 
mini Jesu Christi’ (extant in Lambeth MS. 
450), to which he prefixed a dedicatory 
letter to Waynflete. 


[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 826; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1387; Henry 
Bradshaw's Collected Papers, 1889.] M. B. 


SAVORY, Str WILLIAM SCOVELL 
(1826-1895), surgeon, son of William 
Henry Savory, and his second wife, Mary 
‘Webb, was born on 30 Nov. 1826 in the 
parish of St. Mary-at-Hill in the city of 
London. His father was churchwarden of 
the parish. He became a student of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1844, and was 
admitted a member of the College of Sur- 
geons in 1847. He graduated M.B. in the 
university of London in 1848, having ob- 
tained gold medals in physiology, surgery, 
and midwifery, as well as honours in medi- 
cine. In 1849 he was appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy and of operative surgery 
in the medical school of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and held this office till21 June 1859. 
On 21 Sept. 1850 it was resolved by the com- 
mittee of the school that a tutor should be 
appointed to supervise the studies of students 
reading for degrees in the university of Lon- 
don, and Savory was nominated to the office, 
which he also held till 1859. He attained 
the fellowship of the College of Surgeons in 
1852, and in 1859 was elected lecturer on 
general anatomy and physiology at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s in succession to Sir James Paget. 
Savory’s lectures, though altogether different 
in style from those of his predecessor, were 
no lessadmired. In a paper ‘On the Valves 
of the Heart,’ which he read before the 
Royal Society on 18 Dec. 1851, he thoroughly 
explained the structure, connections, and ar- 
rangements of the valves. He contributed 
to the Royal Society’s ‘Proceedings ’ another 
paper ‘On the Development of Striated Mus- 
cular Fibres in Mammalia.’ He published 
in 1857 an account of experiments ‘ On the 
Relative Temperature of Arterialand Venous 
Blood.’ In 1858 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. In 1861 he became 
assistant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, and in April 1867 surgeon, an office 
which he held till 1891, when he was ap- 
pointed consulting surgeon and a governor 
of the hospital. He was elected lecturer on 
surgery in 1869, and held the office for 
twenty years. The lectureship is usually 
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divided, but from 1879 to 1889, at the par- 
ticular request of his colleagues, Savory 
was sole lecturer. The emolument which he 
received for his clinical duties and lectures 
in 1881-2 exceeded 2,000/., probably the 
largest income ever received for surgical 
teaching in London. He spoke as a great 
authority, delivering final judgment on the 
problems of surgery. 

Savory became a member of the council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1877, 
and in 1885 was elected president, and held 
the office for four years, the longest tenure in 
the history of that college. He was opposed 
to any change in the constitution of the col- 
lege, and successfully resisted much agitation 
in that direction. He was Hunterian pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy and physio- 
logy from 1859 to 1861, and in 1884 gave the 
Bradshaw lecture at the College of Surgeons, 
on ‘The Pathology of Cancer,’ a criticism of 
the prevalent theories on the subject. He 
delivered the oration in praise of John Hunter 
(1728-1793) [q. v.] in 1887, an admirable 
exposition of Hunter’s work and character, 
and perhaps the most interesting of Savory’s 
published works. In 1879 he delivered 
at Cork an address on surgery which at- 
tracted much attention at the time. It was 
a declaration against the antiseptic method 
of Lister, and will always be interesting as 
the last public expression by a prominent 
surgeon of opposition to the now universal 
method of modern surgery. He became 
surgeon-extraordinary to the queen in 1887, 
and in 1890 was created a baronet. He 
served upon the existing royal commission 
on vaccination, and in 1892 on the Gresham 
University commission. He died after a 
short illness on 4 March 1895, at his house, 
66 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. Savory 
married, on 30 Noy. 1854, Louisa Frances 
Borradaile, who died in 1868, and left an 
only son, Sir Borradaile Savory, rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, who succeeded 
as second baronet. 

Savory’s features and expression were digni- 
fied and full of force, and his voice distinct 
and pleasing. He never spared his opponents, 
and was usually victorious in verbal con- 
troversies. His surgical practice, though 
considerable, never attained such dimensions 
as to prevent him from giving much time 
to the affairs of the College of Surgeons, and 
he had for many years more influence in them 
than any of his contemporaries. His por- 
trait, by Mr. Walter Ouless, was subscribed 
for by his colleagues and friends in 1891, and 
hangs in the great hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; but it fails to present the firm- 
ness of character which was one of his chief 
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qualities. His bust was executed by Mr. Hope 


Pinker for thirty-five gentlemen who had 
been his house surgeons. ; 

Besides the publications already specified, 
Savory published in the ‘St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports’ eleven papers on surgical 
subjects, and wrote the memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Lawrence [q. v.] and of Frederick Car- 
penter Skey [q.v.] He gave four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘Life and Death,’ 
which were published in 1863, and contri- 
buted to the ‘Transactions’ of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society. He also 
wrote several brief but interesting essays on 
points of surgery in the ‘ Lancet.’ 

[Works; Memoir by Howard Marsh in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports, vol. xxx1.; 
personal knowledge. | Pele 


SAVOY, BONIFACH or (d. 1270), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [See BonrFacn. | 


SAVOY, PETER or, Hart or Ricu- 
monpd (d. 1268). [See Purr. | 


SAWBRIDGE, JOHN (1732?-1795), 
lord mayor of London, son of John and 
Elizabeth Sawbridge, born about 1782, was 
descended from an ancient and wealthy 
Kentish family, settled at Olantigh in Wye. 
His grandfather Jacob was one of the 
directors of the South Sea Company, and 
on the bursting of the bubble in 1720 was 
allowed by the House of Commons 5,000/. 
for his support out of his estates, which 
amounted to 77,2547. John inherited the 
fortune and position of a country gentleman, 
but in politics was always opposed to the 
aristocratic party. In 1768 he successfully 
contested Hythe in opposition to this in- 
terest, and at once exerted himself in the 
House of Commons on behalf of Wilkes, who 
had been declared incapable of sitting for 
Middlesex. With Horne, Townshend, Oliver, 
and others, he helped to form the society 
known as the Supportérs of the Bill of Rights. 
In recognition of the assistance he had given 
to Wilkes, Sawbridge, who was a livery- 
man of the Framework Knitters’ Company, 
was unanimously elected, with Townshend, 
as sheriff on midsummer day 1768, and in the 
following year (1 July) he was elected alder- 
man for the ward of Langbourn, During his 
shrievalty he five times returned Wilkes as 
duly elected for Middlesex, in defiance of the 
house, and was threatened with a bill of pains 
and penalties from the government. 

In August 1771 Junius, in a secret cor- 
respondence with Wilkes, urged him to pro- 
eure Sawbridge’s election as lord mayor on 
the ensuing Michaelmas day. Brass Crosby 
was reported to be desirous of re-election, 
and Wilkes, who had quarrelled with Saw- 
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election the show of hands was declared in 
favour of Sawbridge and Crosby, but a poll 
was demanded for four other candidates, 
Bankes, Nash, Hallifax, and Townshend. 
In spite of Junius’s appeals, the livery re- 
turned Nash and Sawbridge to the court of 
aldermen. The former, the ‘ministerial can- 
didate,’ was elected. 

Sawbridge obtained the mayoralty chair 
in Michaelmas 1775, the year following 
Wilkes’s mayoralty. During his year of 
office by his severe denunciation of press 
warrants he succeeded in keeping press gangs 
out of the city. He was elected M.P. for 
London in 1774, and re-elected in 1780, 1784, 
and 1790. In April 1782 he strongly opposed 
the grant of a pension of 1007. a year to 
Robinson, one of the secretaries of the trea- 
sury, and boldly charged Lord North with 
indolence and asharein the secretary's alleged 
malversation of funds (WRAxALL, Memozrs, 
vi. 295). Wraxall describes his invectives 
against Lord North as coarse (2b. p. 367). 

In May 1783 Sawhbridge introduced a 
motion to shorten the duration of parlia- 
ments, and, although the motion failed, it 
was strongly supported by Pitt and other 
leaders of the house. Wraxall describes him 
as a stern republican in principles, almost 
hideous in aspect, of a coarse figure and 
still coarser manners, but possessing an 
ample fortune and a strong understanding. 
He was the greatest proficient at whist to be 
found among the clubs in St. James’s Street, 
and since the death of Beckford, and with the 
exception of Crosby and Wilkes, no lordmayor 
had attained greater popularity (20. ili. 423). 
In the general election of July 1784 Saw- 
bridge’s attachment to Fox nearly lost him 
his seat for the city, which he retained only 
by seven votes. He was a magistrate of Kent, 
and for many years colonel of the Kast Kent 
regiment of militia. 

He died on 21 Feb. 1795 at his town resi- 
dence in Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
and was buried in the parish church of Wye. 
His will, dated 8 Sept. 1791, was proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 16 March 
1795 (Newcastle, 211). He was possessed 
of several manors in Kent, some of which he 
inherited (HastED, History of Kent, ii. 598, 
665, 668, 671, &c.) 

Sawbridge married, first, on 15 Nov. 1763, 
Mary Diana, daughter of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, bart., who brought him a fortune of 
100,0007. On her death within a few months, 
he married, secondly, in June 1766, Anne, 
daughter of Alderman Sir William Stephen- 
son. Byhis second wife he had three sons and 
one daughter, 
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There is a fine full-length mezzotint por- 

trait of Sawbridge, engraved by Thomas 
Watson, from a painting by Benjamin West. 
He is represented in the costume and with 
the surroundings of a Roman senator, hold- 
ing a scroll in his left hand, and with his right 
laid on a written charter. 
- (Gent. Mag. v. 65, i, 216-18, 253; Return 
of Members of Parliament, 1878; Sharpe's 
London and the Kingdom, vol. iii, passim; City 
Biography, 1800, pp. 87-90; Annual Register, 
1795; Wilson’s History of St. Lawrence Pount- 
ney, pp. 250-2; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. W-u. 


SAWREY, SOLOMON (1765-1825), 
surgeon, born in 1765, received his profes- 
sional education from Andrew Marshal, M.D. 
(1742-1813), who taught anatomy privately 
in Bartlett’s Court, Thavies’ Inn, from 1785 
to 1800. Sawrey attended Marshal’s lectures 
in 1794, and attracted the attention of his 
master bya dissection of the nerves of the eye. 
He was admitted a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons on 7 July 1796, and he acted 
for some years as demonstrator to Marshal. 
He lived first in Bucklersbury and after- 
wards in Chancery Lane. He practised his 
profession in both places, and in later life 
turned his attention more particularly to 
ophthalmic surgery. He died in 1825, 

He wrote: 1.‘A popular View of the Effects 
of the Venereal Disease upon the Constitu- 
tion,’ London, 8vo, 1794. 2. ‘An Inquiry 
into some of the Effects of the Venereal 
Poison upon the Human Body,’ London, 8vo, 
1802: the work is worthless, for the ad- 
vance of knowledge has shown that its con- 
clusions are based upon incorrect premisses. 
8. ‘An Account of a newly discovered 
Membrane in the Human Eye, to which are 
added some Objections to the Common 
Operation for Fistula Lacrymalis, and the 
Suggestion of a New Method of treating that 
Disease,’ London, 4to, 1807. The newly dis- 
covered membrane is now known as De- 
scemet’s (1732-1810) or the elder Demour’s 
(1702-1795) membrane. The new method of 
treating fistula consisted in passing a probe 
through the nasal duct from below upwards, 
instead of from above downwards, as is usual. 
It never came into general use. He edited 
Marshal’s ‘Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in 
Mania and Hydrophobia,’ with a memoir, 
London, 8vo, 1815. 

[Statements in his Life of Dr, Marshal ; infor- 
mation kindly contributed by the secretary of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England.] 

DAVOS 

SAWTREY or SAWTRE, JAMES 
(fl. 1541), protestant writer, published at 
Ziirich in 1541 ‘The Defence of the Marriage 
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of Preistes agenst Steven Gardiner, Bishop 
of Wynchester, William Repse [i.e, Wil- 
liam Rugg or Reppes, q. y.], Bishop of Nor- 
wiche, and agenst all the Bisshops and 
Preistes of that false popish secte, with *a 
confutacion of their unadvysed Vowes un- 
advysedly diffined whereby they have so 
wykedly separated them whom God coupled 
in lawfuli Marriage. Made byJamesSawtry, 
printed at Zuryk by Jan. Froost,’ 1541, 8vo 
(Brit. Mus.) He was apparently in prison in 
1554 (State Papers, Dom. Mary, viii. 68). 


[Hazlitt’s Collections, ii. 535; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.] W.A.S. 


SAWTREY, WILLIAM (d, 1401), lol- 
lard, was a priest at St. Margaret’s, Lynn, 
Norfolk, in 13899, when he was summoned 
before Bishop Henry le Despenser [q. v.] of 
Norwich, and charged with heresies, which 
he was afterwards officially declared to have 
at this time abjured. Whether he actually 
did so is uncertain ( WILKINS, Concilia Magne 
Brit. et Hib. iii, 256 seq.) It seems probable 
that he was implicated in the rising of the 
Earls of Kent and Huntingdon next year. 
In 1401, however, he was attached.to St. 
Osyth’s or St. Syth’s, London, though not as 
rector (Conctha, iii. 255, but cf. Newcourz, 
Repert. Eccles. Paroch. Londin. i. 30), and 
his heretical teaching drew upon him the 
attention of Archbishop Thomas Arundel 
[q. v.] The statute ‘De Heretico Combu- 
rendo’ had just been passed, and Sawtrey was 
its first victim. On 12 Feb. Sawtrey was 
summoned to appear before convocation at 
St. Paul’s. He was charged with refusing to 
adore the true cross save as a ‘symbol’ by 
‘vicarious adoration;’ with maintaining that 
priests might omit the repetition of the 
‘hours’ for more important duties, such as 
preaching; that the money expended in pil- 
grimages for the attainment of any temporal 
good might be more profitably distributed to 
the poor; that men were more worthy of 
adoration than angels, and that the bread of 
the eucharist after consecration, though it 
was the bread of life, remained bread ( Concilia, 
ili. 255-6). Sawtrey demanded a copy of the 
charges and the appointment of a time for the 
hearing of his defence. His requests were 
granted, and on 18 Feb. he produced his 
answer, opening it by an appeal to king and 
parliament. On all the points of the indict- 
ment he maintained his opinion simply and 
firmly, quoting St. John, St. Paul, and St. Au- 
gustine in his defence (Hasciculi Zzaniorum, 
pp. 408 seq. RollsSer.) Onthe question of the 
eucharist Arundel pressed him closely, and 
next day spent three hours on this one point. 
He laboured to convince Sawtrey, and, fail- 
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ing that, tried to induce him to submit to 
the decision of the church, Sawtrey re- 
fused, save with the proviso ‘where such 
decision be not contrary to the divine will.’ 
For his bearing we have only the testimony 
of his enemies, who describe it variously as 
vacillating, derisive, fanatical, and defiant. 
On 23 Feb. documents purporting to be his 
previous abjuration were produced, and, ac- 
cording to the official record, Sawtrey could 
not object to them. The final promulgation 
of the sentence was still deferred until 
26 Feb., when Sawtrey was condemned as a 
relapsed heretic. Through seven successive 
stages he was degraded from priest to door- 
keeper, then stripped ofevery clerical function, 
attribute, and vestment, even his tonsure 
being clipped away. Finally he was de- 
livered up—a layman—to the secular arm 
(Coneilia, iii. 257-9), His appeal to king 
and parliament did not avail, and on the 
same day the king’s writ was signed at 
Westminster (Rot. Parl, iii. 459). Sawtrey 
was burnt in chains at Smithfield amid a 
crowd of spectators. 

[See, in addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, Chronicon Ade de Usk, p. 57, ed. E. M. 
Thompson, Royal Soc. of Literature; Ann. 
Hen. LV, pp. 335-6, in Chron. Monast. S. Albani, 
28; Thome Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii. 247, 
Eulog. Hist. iii. 388, all Rolls Ser.; Rymer’s 
Feedera, viii. 178 ; Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, i. 
671 seq.; Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops, iv. 
502 seq.; Pauli’s Geschichte von England, v. 52; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York,i. 33-5; Richards’s 
History of Lynn, pp. 589-617 ; Stubbs’s Consti- 
tutional History, iii. 32.] A. M. C-x, 


SAWYER, EDMUND (d. 1759), master 
of chancery, born shortly after 1687, was 
probably younger son of Edmund Sawyer of 
White Waltham, Berkshire, by his wife 
Mary, second daughter of John Finch of 
Fiennes, Berkshire (Burry, Berkshire Genea- 
logies, pp. 88, 104). He was of the Inner 
Temple, but on 28 April 1718 was ad- 
mitted member of Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
1738 was made a master in chancery (Gent. 
Mag. 1738, viii. 277). In 1750 he and 
Richard Edwards were nominated commis- 
sioners to examine the claims of the creditors 
of the African Company (2d. 1750, xx. 237). 
He died in possession of the dignity of master 
in chancery on 9 Oct. 1759 (26. 1759, xxix. 
497). Sawyer compiled the valuable ‘ Me- 
morials of Affairs of State in the Reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James, collected 
chiefly from the Original Papers of . . . Sir 
R. Winwood, comprehending likewise the 
Negotiations of Sir H. Neville,’ London, 
38 vols. fol. 1725. 


[Authorities as in text.] W.A.S. 


SAWYER, HERBERT (1731?-1798), 
admiral, born about 1731, entered the navy in 
1747, and having served for six years, more 
than half the time in the Gloucester with 
Commodore George Townshend [q. v.], on the 
Jamaica station, passed his examination on 
30 Aug. 1753, when he was certified to be 
‘more than 22.’ On 4 March 1756 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant. In 1757 he was serv- 
ing in the Grafton, one of the fleet off Louis- 
bourg, under Vice-admiral Francis Holburne 
(q. vy. On 19 May 1758 he was promoted 
to the command of the Happy sloop, from 
which, in October, he was moved to the 
Swallow, one of the squadron on the coast 
of France, under the orders of Lord Howe. 
On 26 Dec. he was posted to the Chester- 
field, and in February 1759 was appointed 
to the Active, of 28 guns, in which he con- 
tinued during the war, and in which off 
Cadiz on 21 May 1762, in company with the 
Favourite sloop, he captured the Spanish 
treasure-ship Hermione, homeward bound 
from Lima in ignorance of the declaration 
of war. Her cargo consisted of 530,0002. in 
cash and bullion, and altogether was of the 
value of 544,648, of which Sawyer’s share 
amounted to 65,053/. 13s. 9d., probably the 
largest amount ever realised at one haul. 

In 1777 Sawyer was appointed to the 
Boyne, in which next year he joined Rear- 
admiral Samuel Barrington [q. v.] in the 
‘West Indies, and took part in the defeat of 
D’Estaing at St. Lucia on 15 Dec., and in 
the action off Grenada, under Vice-admiral 
John Byron [q. v.], on 6 July 1779. In the 
autumn of 1779 he returned to England, and 
in 1780-1 commanded the Namur in the 
Channel, and at the relief of Gibraltar in 
April 1781, but quitted her when she was 
ordered to the West Indies in December. 
From 1783 to 1785 he commanded the Bom- 
bay Castle, guardship at Plymouth; was 
afterwards commodore and commander-in- 
chief at Halifax, and on 24 Sept. 1788 was 
promoted to be rear-admiral, He became © 
vice-admiral on 1 Feb. 1793, and admiral on 
1 June 1795, but his failing health did not 
permit him to accept any command. He 
died at Bath on 4 June 1798. He was mar- 
ried and left issue (MARSHALL, Roy. Nav. 
Biogr. i. 337). His eldest son, Sir Herbert 
Sawyer, died an admiral and K.O.B. in 1833, 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nay. p. 886; Gent. Mag. 
1790, i. 640; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs ; 


pay-books and other documents in the Public 
Record Office. ] phon, 


SAWYER, Str ROBERT (1633-1692), 
attorney-general, born in 1633, was a younger 
son of Sir Edmund Sawyer (1579-1670), 
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auditor of the city of London, by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Sir William Whit- 
more of Apley, Shropshire. The manor of 
Heywood, near Maidenhead, which Sir 
Edmund purchased in 1627, continued in the 
family for more than two centuries. 

Robert Sawyer was admitted on 20 June 
1648 a pensioner at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, where he was ‘chamber fellow’ 
of Samuel Pepys. On 16 May following he 
was elected the first Craven scholar. In 
1652 he graduated B.A. and was elected 
Goche fellow. In 1654 he became Dennis 
fellow. Inthe following year he graduated 
M.A. and was also incorporated at Oxford. 
He is numbered among the benefactors to the 
library of Magdalene College. After leaving 
the university, Sawyer was called to the bar 
from the Inner Temple. He was treasurer of 
the inn from 1683 to 1688, and practised in 
the exchequer court and onthe Oxford circuit. 
On 27 Noy. 1666 Pepys went to the House of 
Commons and heardSawyer acting as counsel 
for the impeachment of John, lord Mordaunt, 
younger son of the first lord Peterborough, 
and was ‘glad to see him in so good play’ 
(Pups, Diary, 1849, iii. 346). Sawyer’s 
progress at the bar was assisted by his rela- 
tionship to Francis North, baron Guilford. 
As early as 1661 Wood mentions him as an 
aspirant for parliamentary honours (Fasti 
Oxon. ii. 189), but he does not seem to have 
been elected to the House of Commons till 
November 1673, when he was returned for 
Chipping Wycombe. He became a frequent 
speaker, more especially on legal topics (Parl. 
Hist. iv. 679-80), was knighted on 17 Oct. 
1677, and on 11 April 1678 was elected 
speaker on the proposition of secretaries 
Coventry and Williamson, but on 6 May re- 
signed the office on the score of ill-health 
(ib. pp. 956, 969). Sawyer was sufficiently 
recovered to take part in a debate on 4 Nov. 
of the same year, when he declared himself 
in favour of an address to the effect ‘that 
the king be humbly desired to prevail with 
his brother to declare in open parliament 
whether he be a papist or no’ (2b. pp. 1030-1). 
He assisted in drafting the Exclusion Bill, a 
fact which, when acting as attorney-general 
to James II, he naturally did his best to 
conceal (Moorn, Diary, 19 Dec. 1823). 

On 18 July 1679 Sawyer appeared at the 
Old Bailey as the prosecutor of Sir George 
Wakeman and some Benedictine. monks 
alleged to have been concerned in ‘the 
popish plot,’ but failed to get a verdict. 
On 14 Feb. 1681 (N.S.) he was sworn as 
attorney-general in the room of Sir Creswell 
Levinz [{q.v.] In June 1681, with the help 
of Finch, the solicitor-general, and Jeffreys, 
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he conducted the prosecution of Edward Fitz- 
harris [q. v.]; and on 17 Aug. of the sama 
year obtained the conviction of Stephen 
College [q. v.], the protestant joiner, though 
the crown witnesses were thoroughly dis- 
credited (cf. Sir John Hawles’s ‘Remarks’ 
on these cases in State Trials; Hatta, 
Const. Hist. pop. edit. p. 597 n.) On 24 Nov. 
Sawyer prosecuted Shaftesbury before a Lon- 
don grand jury for treasonable association, 
but a bill of ignoramus was returned, when 
Sawyer moved that the ‘hollowing and hoop- 
ing’ which followed the verdict might be re- 
corded (cf. Norrn’s Examen, pp. 110 et seq.) 

Sawyer represented the crown on 27 April 
1682, the second occasion on which the case 
against the city of London charter was 
argued, He contended that the guo war- 
ranto ‘was not brought to destroy but to 
reform and amend the government of the 
city.’ On obtaining his verdict he moved, 
‘contrary to what is usual in such cases, 
that the judgment might not be recorded’ 
(Burnet). Sawyer’s argument (State Trials, 
vill. 1147-1213) was regarded by lawyers as 
a masterpiece (cf. note of Speaker Onslow 
in BuRNET, ii. 333 ; State Trials, x. 117-18). 
The arguments of Sawyer, with those of 
Finch, Pollexfen, and Treby, were published 
in 1690. 

In 1688 and 1684 he conducted the chief 
prosecutions arising out of the Rye House 
plot, when his harshness towards Lord Rus- 
sell was contrasted with the mildness of 


‘Pemberton, the presiding judge (HACHARD, 


Hist. of Engl. 3rd ed. p. 1002). In refe- 
rence to Sawyer’s contention that a copy of 
the jury-panel was granted to Russell not of 
right but of privilege, Hawles remarks that 
‘of all men who ever came to the bar he 
[Sawyer] hath laid down the most rules 
which depend totally upon the authority of 
his own saying’ (2d. p. 801). On7 Nov. 1683 
Sawyer appeared against Algernon Sidney ; 
on 6 Feb, 1684 he prosecuted John Hampden 
the younger [q. v.] for misdemeanour; and 
on the following day obtained verdicts against 
Laurence Braddon [q. v.] and Hugh Speke 
[q. v.]on the charge of suborning witnesses to 
prove that Essex was murdered. On 14 June 
he moved the court of king’s bench, presided 
over by Jeffreys, for execution against Sir 
Thomas Armstrong [q. v.], who had been 
outlawed, and obtained his immediate con- 
viction, to his own subsequent undoing. In 
1684 Sawyer acted as one of the counsel for 
the East India Company in their action 
against Sandys, in what was known as ‘The 
Great Case of Monopolies.’ He appeared 
against Titus Oates on 8 and 9 May 1685, 
and obtained his conviction for perjury. In 
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the following year (14 Jan.) he failed to get 
a verdict against Henry Booth, second lord 
Delamere, who was prosecuted in connection 
with Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Sawyer’s ‘bias was to loyalty, which had 
been the character of his family’ (Roerr 
Nort), but he was also firmly attached to 
the church, and he was not prepared to go 
all lengths with James II in civil matters. 
‘When the question of the dispensing power 
arose, he told James that ‘in point of law 
the power was not in the king, and gave 
written reasons for refusing to pass Sir 
Edward Hales’s patent of dispensation. 
Finally, however, he deferred to the opinion 
of the judges and signed the patent ‘as a 
ministerial officer.’ When the patent for 
the confirmation of Obadiah Walker [q. v.], 
a Roman catholic, as master of University 
College, Oxford, was subsequently brought to 
him, he objected to it ‘as being against all the 
laws since the days of Elizabeth’ (RERESBY, 
Memoirs, ed. Cartwright, p.361), and ‘begged 
on his knees for his dismissal.’ Subsequently 
he refused to pass a patent to the Duke of 
Berwick as lieutenant and custos of the 
forest (Parl. Hist. v. 326 et seq.) In spite 
of Sawyer’s resistance, James retained him in 
office till December 1687, employing him as 
attorney-general when government wished 
to enforce the law, and Sir Thomas Powis, 
who had replaced Finch as solicitor-general, 
when the law was to be broken (MacavLay, 
ii. 348). Early in 1688 Sawyer acted as 
counsel to the queen-dowager in her suit 
against Henry Hyde, second earl of Claren- 
don (CLARENDON, Diary 23 Jan. and 10 Feb. 
1688; cf. art. CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA). 

In June 1688 Sawyer appeared as senior 
counsel for the seven bishops, and in Mac- 
aulay’s opinion did his duty ‘ ably, honestly, 
and zealously.’ A summary of his argu- 
ments is given by Eachard (Ast. 3rd ed. p. 
1105). 

Sawyer was elected to the Convention par- 
liament for Cambridge University on 17 Jan. 
1689, and took an active part in its early 
proceedings. He contended that James II 
by leaving the country had ipso facto abdi- 
cated, but that the ‘vacancy of the throne 
makes no dissolution of government neither 
in our law nor any other’ (Parl. Hist. v. 
47-8); and moved that the house should 
vote it ‘inconsistent with a protestant go- 
vernment to have a popish prince’ (26, pp. 
51,62; Macavtay, Hist. ii. 597-8). Sawyer, 
however, being of opinion that the Conven- 
tion could not grant money, moved, on 
19 Feb. 1689, ‘that the king be advised to 
issue out new writs to call a parliament’ 
(Parl. Hist. vy. 119-20). On 17 June, during 
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the debate on the heads of a bill of indem- 
nity, he gave a full explanation of his atti- 
tude towards James II, and declared he had 
‘never had a pardon, nor ever desired it’ 
(7b. p. 826, quoted above). But in January 
1690 Sawyer was attacked by Hawles and 
others for his conduct in the case of Sir 
Thomas Armstrong. On the 20th Mrs. 
Matthews, Armstrong’s daughter, came to 
the bar and testified to Sawyer’s part in 
the prosecution, but admitted that he had 
denied at the time his power as attorney- 
general of granting a writ of error to stay the 
proceedings, and she was, moreover, unable 
to say that he had demanded execution be- 
fore the judges had declared themselves. 
On her withdrawal Sawyer contended that 
he had only done his duty in putting Arm- 
strong on trial. He then retired from the 
house. In the debate which followed the 
lawyers seem to have been divided in their 
opinions, but violent speeches were made 
against Sawyer by John Hampden the 
younger [q. v.] and others; and amotion was 
finally carried by 131 to 71 to expel him the 
house (Parl. Hist. v. 516-27; cf. Kunwar, 
ili. 547; Raupu, 11.178). Hallam applauds 
the decision, but Macaulay thinks that ‘ calm 
and impartial judges’ would have decided 
in Sawyer’s favour (Hattam, Const. Hist. 
pop. edit. p. 688. ; MacauLay, ili. 528). A 
month later Sawyer was again returned for 
Cambridge University, Sir Isaac Newton 
being among his supporters. He took part in 
the debates on the Recognition Bill and onthe 
Regency Billin April and May 1690 (Parl. 
Hist. v. 582, 613, 617). In June 1691 he 
‘putt in to succeed’ Pollexfen as lord chief 
justice, and in March of the next year was 
thought likely to become lord chief baron 
(LurrreELL) ; but he died on 80 July 1692 in 
his house at Highclere, Hants. He was buried 
in the church which he had built there in 
1691. By his wife Mary, daughter of Ralph 
Suckles of Canonbury, Middlesex, he had one 
daughter, Margaret. She married Thomas 
Herbert, eighth earl of Pembroke, and died 
in 1706. Her second son, Robert Sawyer 
Herbert, inherited the estate in accordance 
with his grandfather’s will, and bequeathed 
it by will proved 2 and 5 May 1769 (P.C.C. 
166 Bogg) to his nephew Henry Herbert (his 
brother William’s son), who was created earl 
of Carnarvon in 1793. 

Roger North, who often assisted him when 
attorney-general, describes Sawyer as ‘a 
proper, comely gentleman, inclining to the 
red; a good general scholar, and perhaps too 
much of that, in shew at least, which made 
some account him inclined to the pedantic.’ 
Though ‘ proud, affected and poor spirited,’ 


Saxby 
he thought him on the whole an efficient law 
officer. In capital cases Sawyer, according 
to North, ‘ was very careful, and used to con- 
sult at his chambers with the king’s counsel,’ 
and in case they thought the evidence inade- 
quate, ‘ he never push’d any trial against any 
man.’ The whig Burnet characterises Sawyer 
as ‘a dull, hot man, and forward to serve all 
the designs of the court.’ Sir John Hawles’s 
legal criticisms, although entitled to conside- 
ration, are those of a political opponent. 


[Besides authorities cited, see Le Neve’s Pedi- 
grees of Knights (Harl. Soc.) ; Berry’s Berkshire 
Genealogies ; Admission List of Magdalene Coll. 
Cambridge, per the Rev. J. B. Pearson; Addit. 
MS. 5880, f.157 (Cole) ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation of State Affairs, i. 67, 
368, 424, 444-6, li. 247, 374-6; Roger North’s 
Autobiography, ed. Jessopp, pp. 126-7, and Life 
of Lord-Keeper Guilford, 1742, pp. 287-8; 
Burnet’s Hist. of his own Time (Oxford), ii. 
332-8, 387-8, ill. 223; Returns Memb. Parl.; 
Brayley and Britten’s Beauties of England, vi. 
239 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. of England, iv. 312 ; 
State Trials, vols. vii._xii. passim, and Parl. 
Hist. vols. iv. v. passim. A good summary of 
Sawyer’s character and career is in Macaulay’s 
History, 1858, ii. 524-8.] G. Lz G. N. 


SAXBY, HENRY LINCKMYER 
(1836-1873), ornithologist, second son of 
Stephen Martin Saxby (sometime of the 
royal navy) and his wife Mary Ann (born 
Lindeman), was bornin London on 19 April 
1836. His boyhood and early youth were 
passed in the Undercliff, Ventnor, Isle of 
‘Wight, and in North Wales. After being 
educated at home he went to Edinburgh 
University in 1857, and, passing through the 
medical course, took Professor Sir James Y. 
Simpson’s diploma in 1860. During part of 
1860 and 1861 he was assistant to Dr. Ed- 
mondston of Unst, Shetland Isles. In 1862 
he graduated M.D. from St. Andrews. Re- 
turning to Unst, he entered into practice 
with Dr. Edmondston in 1863, and continued 
there after the latter’s retirement till 1871, 
when broken health compelled his return to 
Edinburgh. In 1872 he removed to Inverary, 
where he died on 4 Aug. 1873, He married, 
16 Dec. 1859, Jessie Margaret, a daughter of 
Dr. Edmondston, who survived him. 

Saxby, who was a good draughtsman, was 
a born naturalist. He contributed seven 
papers on ornithological subjects to the ‘ Zoo- 
logist’ between 1861 and 1871, and was au- 
thor of ‘The Birds of Shetland’ (8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1874), which wasedited by his brother, 
the Rey. 8S. H. Saxby (1831-1886). 


[Information kindly supplied by his brother, | 


the Rey. G. F. Saxby; Roy. Soe. a 


Brit, 
Mus. (Nat. Hist.) Cat.] B. B. W. 
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SAXON, JAMES (d. 1817?), portrait- 
painter, born at Manchester, was son of John 
Saxon of that town. He entered the Man- 
chester grammar school in January 1783. 
In 1797 he was in practice in as a portrait- 
painter at 4 York Street, Manchester, but 
shortly afterwards migrated to London, ex- 
hibiting portraits at the Royal Academy in 
1795and 1796. He visited Scotland in 1805, 
and painted the portrait of John Clerk of 
Eldin [q.v.], the background of which, exhi- 
biting a system of naval evolution conceived 
by Clerk, was by William Anderson (1757- 
1837) [q. v.] This now hangs in the Scot- 
tish National Portrait Gallery. In the same 
year he painted a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott—an excellent likeness— which was 
engraved in stipple by James Heath, as an 
illustration to the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 1810. 
A companion portrait, of Lady Scott, now 
at Abbotsford, Saxon painted in 1810; it 
was engraved by G. B. Shaw for Lockhart’s 
‘Life of Scott.’ Saxon afterwards went to 
St. Petersburg, where he practised success- 
fully for several years. On his return he 
spent a short time in Glasgow, when he 
painted the portrait of David Hamilton, 
architect. He finally settled again in London. 
At the Royal Academy he exhibited seven- 
teen portraits between 1795 and 1817. He 
died in London about 1817. Saxon’s por- 
trait of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
portraits are happy in characterisation, and 
show the influence of Opie. 

[Smith’s Manchester School Register, ii. 121; 
Manchester Directories; information kindly sup- 
plied by James L. Caw, esq., Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, and James D. Milner, esq., Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London; Graves’s Dict. 
of Artists; Redgrave’s Dict. ] A... Ne 

SAXONY, Dvucuxss oF (1156-1189). 
[See MarirpA.] 

SAXTON, S1rr CHARLES (1732-1808) 
commissioner of the navy, born in 1732, 
was youngest son of Edward Saxton, a mer- 
chant in London. He entered the navy in 
January 1744-5 on board the Gloucester as 
‘captain’s servant’ with Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Charles Saunders [q. v.], and remained 
in her for three years. He was then in 
the Eagle with Captain Collins, in the St. 
Albans on the coast of Guinea with Cap- 
tain John Byron, and passed his examina- 
tion on 8 Jan. 1753. He afterwards served 
in the East Indies under Vice-admiral 
Charles Watson [q. v.], by whom he was 
made lieutenant, and Vice-admiral (Sir) 
George Pocock [q.v.] He returned to Eng- 
land in 1760; on 11 Oct. 1760 was pro- 
moted to be commander, and on 28 Jan, 
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1762 to be captain of the Magnanime with 
Commodore Lord Howe, and afterwards in 
the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke. After 
the war he commanded the Pearl on the 
Newfoundland station, and was specially 
employed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 
moderating the claims of the French. The 
Pearl was paid off in 1766. In 1770 he 
commanded the Phcenix during the Spanish 
armament, and in 1779 commissioned the 
Invincible, which during 1780 formed part 
of the Channel fleet. At the end of the year 
she went out with Sir Samuel Hood to the 
West Indies, where Saxton was obliged to 
leave her for some months owing to ill- 
health. He commanded her again in 1781, 
with Hood, on the coast of North America, 
and in the action off the Chesapeake on 
5 Sept., where, however, Hood’s division of 
the fleet was very slightly engaged. He was 
still with Hood at St. Kitt’s in January and 
February 1782, and was then sent to Jamaica. 
He remained on the station till the peace, 
returning to England in the summer of 
1783. In 1787 he was one of a commission 
to examine into the working of the impress 
system, and in 1789 was appointed com- 
missioner of the navy at Portsmouth. 

On 19 July 1794 he was created a baronet. 
He continued at Portsmouth till 1806, when 
he was retired on a pension of 750/., with a 
remainder of 300/. a year to his wife if she 
survived him. In March 1801 Nelson wrote 
of him as a rough sailor, an acquaintance of 
near thirty years, which would go back to 
the time when Nelson had just entered the 
service as a twelve-year-old midshipman of 
the Raisonnable and Saxton was captain of 
the Phoenix. He died in November 1808. 
He married, in July 1771, Mary, daughter 
of Jonathan Bush of Burcott in Oxfordshire, 
and had issue. 

{Charnock’s Biogr. Nay. vi. 461; Naval 
Chronicle, xx. 425, where there is a portrait 
after Northcote; Orders in Council (vol. Ixvi. 
21 July 1806) and other documents in the Public 
Record Office. ] J. Kok. 

SAXTON, CHRISTOPHER (7. 1570- 
1596), topographical draughtsman, was born 
of an old Yorkshire family at Tinglow in 
Mosley Hundred, near Leeds. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, but at what college 
is not known. It is uncertain when he 
came to London, but he was attached to 
the household of Thomas Seckford [q. v.], 
master of requests and of the court of wards. 
Saxton undertook, at Seckford’s instigation 
and expense and with the authority of the 
queen, to survey and draw careful maps 
of every county in England and Wales. 
These maps were commenced about 1574 


and completed in 1579, in which year they 
were published with a dedication to Queen 
Elizabeth. This was the first survey of the 
counties in England, and all subsequent maps 
of the period—e.g. those in Speed’s ‘Chro- 
nicle’—were based upon them. Seckford 
obtained for Saxton from the privy council 
special facilities ‘to be assisted in all places 
where he shall come for the view of such 
places to describe certein counties in cartes, 
being thereunto appointed by her Majestie’s 
bill under her signet.’ Travelling in Wales 
being a matter of difficulty, special injunc- 
tions were sent in 1576 to all justices of 
peace, mayors, and others in Wales ‘to see 
him conducted unto any towre, castle, highe 
place or hill, to view that countrey, and that 
he may be accompanied with ij or iij honest 
men, such as do best know the countrey, for 
the better accomplishment of that service ; 
and that at his departure from any towne or 
place that he hath taken the view of, the 
said towne do set forth a horseman that can 
speke both Welshe and Englishe, to safe- 
conduct him to the next market-towne ’ (see 
Acts of the Privy Council, 1575-7). The 
maps drawn by Saxton were engraved by 
Augustine Ryther [q. v.], Remigius Hogen- 
berg [q. v.], Leonard Terwoort of Antwerp, 
Nicholas Reynold of London, Cornelius Ho- 
gius, and Francis Scatter. There is no evi- 
dence on the maps that Saxton engraved any 
of them himself, but, according to one ac- 
count, he engraved those of the Welsh coun- 
ties and Herefordshire with his own hand. 
Saxton obtained a license to sell these maps 
for a term of ten years. Complete copies of 
Saxton’s maps are very scarce. Saxton also 
published a map of Yorkshire with views of 
York and Hull. He was alive as late as 
1596, when he measured and described the 
town of Manchester (Dux, Diary, Camden 
Soc., pp. 55, 56). He stayed at Dee’s house 
on this occasion, Saxton was married, and 
left sons who died without issue, and a 
daughter Grace, who married Thomas 
Nalson of Altofts, Yorkshire (Familie 
Minor. Gent., Harl. Soc., p. 822). 
[Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis and Diary ; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiquities; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting; Cooper’s Athene Cantabr. i. 420, 
568; manuscript notes in Daines Barrington’s 
copy of the maps in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries. | LHC; 
SAXULF or SEXUULFUS (d. 691?), 
Mercian bishop, issaid by Bede to have been 
the builder and first abbot of the monastery 
of Medeshamstede (Peterborough) in the 
country of the Gyrvii (Historia Ecclesias- 
tica, iv. c.6). The Peterborough historians 
have further details about him of a more or 
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powerful and wealthy thegn who, with others 
of the same rank, helped Peada [q. v.] in the 
evangelisation of Mercia (Huao Canpinvs, 
p. 24), the Gyrvii being under Mercian rule in 
the middle of the seventh century. In a pas- 
sage inserted in the Peterborough version of 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ under654 Peada 
and Oswy or Oswiu [q. v.] are said to have 
founded Medeshamstede, and to have com- 
mitted it to a monk named Saxulf, who was 
much beloved, nobly born, and rich. Under 
656 is another long insertion recording the 
completion of the monastery by Wulfhere, 
the brother and successor of Peada, who is 
represented as giving Saxulf the money for 
the work, as being present at the dedication, 
and declaring grants of lands to St. Peter, 
the abbot Saxulf, and the monks of the 
house. Saxulf is also said to have received 
from the king the island of Ancarig (Thorney 
Island) to build a monastery there. These 
entries are at best records of tradition. There 
are also Peterborough charters of 664 and 
675 containing grants to the monastery 
while under Saxulf, which must be regarded 
as spurious (Codex Diplomaticus, v. Nos. 
984, 990). It is certain, however, that 
in or about 675 Archbishop Theodore made 
Abbot Saxulf bishop of Mercia in place of 
Winfrith, whom the archbishop had deposed 
for disobedience (Hist. Eccl. u.s.) Saxulf 
was succeeded at Medeshamstede by Cuth- 
bald, but doubtless continued to exercise some 
authority over the abbey, as is implied in a 
notice of a gift by Aithelred to Medeshamstede 
Stubbs in Dect. Chr. Biogr. s.v. ‘ Saxulf’). 
e was at first bishop of the undivided 
Mercian diocese, but in or about 678 Ecg- 
frith, the son and successor of Oswy, took 
Lindsey from Mercia, and appointed Kadhed 
pishop over it (Hist. Eccles. iv. c. 12). Inor 
about 679 the Mercian diocese was, accord- 
ing to Florence of Worcester (sub an. 680), 
divided into five dioceses, with the sees 
Worcester, Lichfield, Leicester, Lindsey, and 
Dorchester ; and Florence says (i. App. 240) 
that Saxulf chose the diocese of Mid-Anglia, 
and had his see at Leicester, and that the 
Mercian bishopric of Lichfield was taken by 
Cuthwin. This statement must be corrected 
by the older lists of bishops copied by Flo- 
rence, where Saxulf is made bishop of Lich- 
field and Cuthwin of Leicester (2. pp. 241- 
242; Ecclesiastical Documents, iii. 127-30). 
On the death of Cuthwin his diocese of Mid- 
Anglia was reunited to the diocese of Saxulf, 
who thus became ‘ Merciorum et Mediter- 
raneorum Anglorum simul episcopus ’ (Mist. 
Eecl. iy. 12), and it is possible that, if Flo- 
rence is right in making Dorchester a Mer- 
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cian diocese in 679, it may also have been 
reunited to Saxulf’s diocese on the death 
of Aitla, who Florence says was appointed 
to that see (Keel, Doc, u.s. 130). When 
Putta [q. v.], bishop of Rochester, lost his 
bishopric, Saxulf gave him a church in the 
country of the Hecanas, now Herefordshire 
(Hist. Eccles, us.) Saxulf died probably in 
691 or 692, and after his death Wilfrith of 
York took charge of part of his diocese 
(Eppius, c. 45, which proves the A.-S. 
Chron., Winchester version, where Saxulf 
is said to have died in 705, to be in error) ; 
it was again divided, Wilfrith taking the see 
of Leicester, and Headda that of Lichfield. 


[Bede’s Hist. Eccles. iv. ce. 6, 12; Kemble’s . 


Codex Dipl. i.12, 22, 23, v. 984, 990, Flor. Wig. 
i, 33, 35, App. p. 240 (all in Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
A.-S. Chron. sub ann. 655-6, 705, ed. Plum- 
mer; Eddi’s Vita Wilfridi, c. 45, ap. Hist. of 
York, i. 65, Will. of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pon- 
tiff, pp. 125, 235, 307, 352 (both Rolls Ser.); 
Hugo Candidus, pp. 1-8, 24, ed. Sparke; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, 1. 384; Haddan and Stubbs’s 


Eceles. Doc. iii. 127-30 ; Dict. Chr. Biogr. art, 


‘Saxulf,’ by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 


SAY, GEOFFREY px, Baron pz Say 
(1805 P-1359), second baron by writ, born 
about 13805, was a descendant of William de 
Say, who married Beatrice, sister of Geoffrey 
de Mandeville, earlof Essex [q. v.], and even- 
tually coheir of her nephew, William de 
Mandeville, third earl. Of this marriage 
there were two sons, the elder being William 
de Say, ancestor of Geoffrey FitzPeter, earl 
of Essex [q. v.]; and the younger, Geoffrey, 
who was the father of Geoffrey de Say, one of 
the twenty-five barons for the execution of 
the Great Charter. This Geoffrey, who diedin 
1230, was the great-grandfather of Geoffrey 
de Say, summoned to parliament in 1318, 
who married Idonea, daughter of William 
de Leybourne [see LeyBouRNE, RocER DE]. 
Of this marriage were two sons and two 
daughters, the elder son being Geoffrey, the 
subject of this article, who was seventeen 
at his father’s death in 1822. He had 
livery of his lands in Kent, which were 
extensive, and in other counties in 1326, 
was summoned to serve against the Scots 
in 1327, and received summonses to parlia- 
ment in and from the seventh year of Ed- 
ward III (1383). In that year he attended 
the tournament at Dunstable, his coat being 
quarterly or and gules, as borne by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville III, earl of Essex (d. 1216). 
In 1333 he obtained view of frankpledge and 
other liberties within his demesne at Bure 
ham, Kent, which manor he held of the 
king'in capite. On 10 April 1836 he was 
appointed captain and admiral of the fleet 
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from the Thames westwards, being then a| cord ed.); Murimuth, p. 126, Chron. Angliz, 


banneret with a retinue of four knights, 
twenty men at arms, and three archers. In 
September he was ordered to protect the 
English ambassadors crossing to France, and, 
some of the ships under his command having 
been taken by the French off the Isle of 
Wight, he wasin October appointed on a com- 
mission to impress ships and men. Another 
admiral was appointed in January 13387, but 
from 30 May till the following August he was 
again in command of the western fleet, con- 
jointly with Sir Otho Grandison. He was 
employed in Flanders in 1838, and in 1342, 
being in Brittany with the Earl of North- 
ampton, he was by him placed in command 
of the castle of Goy la Forét. In May 1345 
he was again about to sail to Brittany with 
the earl, and was then styled ‘chivaler.’ 
In 1849 he was engaged to serve the king 
during his life with twenty men at arms and 
twenty archers at a yearly payment of two 
hundred marks. He was styled in 1854 
Geoffrey de Say dominus de Cowdham; was 
constable of Rochester Castle in 1356, and 
was at Roxburgh on 21 Jan. of that year [see 
under BaLiot, EpwARD DE], being then styled 
Lord de Say. He died on 26 June 1359, 
being seised of the manors of Birling, Cowd- 
ham, Burham, and West Greenwich in Kent, 
besides manors in Sussex, Middlesex, and Saw- 
bridgeworth in Hertfordshire. By his wife 
Maud, daughter of Guy de Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick [q.v.], he had a son, William, who 
succeeded him, and three daughters: Idonea, 
who married Sir John Clinton, lord de Clinton 
(d. 1397); Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas 
de Aldon; and Joan, who married (1) Sir 
William Fiennes or Fienes, grandfather of 
Sir James Fiennes, first lord Say and Sele 
a v.], and (2) Sir Stephen de Valognes. 
_ William de Say, his son, died in 1375, leav- 

ing a son, John de Say, who died, a minor 
and without issue, in 13882, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, lady Say, who married (1) Sir 
John de Falvesey, and (2) Sir William 
Heron, and died without issue in 1399. 
Sir John Say (d. 1478) [q.v.] was probably 
Geoffrey’s descendant through a female line. 
The barony of Say is in abeyance between 
Lord Clinton, the eldest representative of 
Idonea, and the descendants of Joan, daugh- 
ter of Geoffrey de Say. 


[Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 511-12; Nicolas’s 
Hist. Peerage, p. 422, ed. Courthope; Round’s 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 392-3; Hasted’s 
Kent, i. 3, 118-19, ii. 162, ill. 164, 788, iv. 235, 
fol. ed.; Nicholas’s Royal Navy, ii. 16-20, 27, 
525-6; Archeol. Cantiana, ii. 15; Collect. 
Topogr. and Geneal. iv. 395; Rymer’s Fredera, 
di, 702, 943, 948, iii. 38, 284, 817-22, 331 (Re- 


p. 41 (both Rolls Ser.); Gent. Mag. 1804 ii. 
615, 1821 ii. 294, 603; Foss’s Judges of England. } 
W...8; 


SAY, Sir JOHN (d. 1478), speaker of 
the House of Commons, is doubtfully said to 
have been the son of John Heron (d. 1468), 
son of Sir John Heron (d. 1420), nephew 
and heir of Sir William Heron (d. 1404). 
The last-named was styled Lord Say in right 
of his wife Elizabeth, sister and heir of John 
de Say, baron Say (d. 1882) [see under Say, 
GEOFFREY DE]. But this pedigree has been 
credited with a fatal flaw; for John Heron, 
who died in 1468, apparently had no chil- 
dren (cp. CrurrersucK, Hertfordshire, iii. 
195 and Cuaunoy, Hertfordshire, i. 342, 
8voed.) It is nevertheless certain that Say 
was descended, probably through a female, 
from the house of Geoffrey de Say, and, if 
we reject the Heron pedigree, we may assume 
that his family name was Fienes or Fiennes, 
as he is called at least once (Paston Letters, 
ii, 131). He seems to have been closely 
connected with James Fiennes, lord Say or 
Saye and Sele [q. v.], who was descended 
from the marriage of Sir William Fienes with 
Joan, third daughter of Geoffrey deSay. It 
was not unusual in those days for the younger 
members of a titled family to use the title of 
the head of their house as a family name 
(2b. n. 2). 

Say first appears as member for the borough 
of Cambridge in the parliament of February 
1447, evidently through the interest of his 
father-in-law, Lawrence Cheyney, and he 
again sat for the borough in the parliament 
of January 1449, of which he was chosen 
speaker. During Cade’s insurrection in 1450 
the rioters cried out to kill both Lord Say 
and John Say, whom they named as one of 
Lord Say’s associates (Chronicon Henrici VI), 
and they were both, with others, indicted of 
treason in the meeting in the Guildhall on 
4 July, but Say escaped the fate of his chief 
(Witt. Wore.) 

In the parliament of January 1451 the 
commons presented Say and others as guilty 
of misbehaviour, and requested that those so 
accused might be banished from the court, 
but nothing came of it. In the parliaments 
of March 1453, July 1455, April 1468, and 
June 1467, and probably in all the parlia- 
ments during that period, with the exception 
perhaps of Henry’s parliament in 1470, he 
sat for his own county, Hertfordshire. He 
had considerable possessions in Hertford- 
shire, the manors of Hoddesdon in Brox- 
bourne, where he resided, of Bedwell and of 
Weston, which last he appears to have pur- 
chased in 1452, Probably through the in- 
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fluence of William Fiennes, lord Say (or Say 
and Sele) (d. 1471), King Edward’s com- 
panion in exile, Say soon transferred his 
allegiance from the Lancastrian court party 
to the house of York. He was speaker of the 
parliament sitting from April 1463 to 1465, 
which strongly upheld Edward’s government, 
and on 8 May 1465 was, with many others, 
dubbed a knight of the Bath in honour of the 
king’s marriage. He was a third time speaker 
in the parliament which sat from June 1467 
to June 1468, in which year he acquired, on 
the death of another John Say without issue, 
the manor of ‘Saysbury’ or Sawbridgeworth 
in Hertfordshire (CHAUNCEY, u.s.), part of 
the possessions of Geoffrey de Say [a v.| 
His name appears in a commission of 1476 
for the conservation of the banks of the river 
flea. He died in 1478, and was buried in 
Broxbourne church, where his tomb, with 
recumbent effigies of him and his first wife, 
Elizabeth, stands between the chancel and 
the south chapel. He married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lawrence Cheyney of Fen 
Ditton, Cambridgeshire, who died in 1478, 
and by whom he had a son, William, who 
succeeded him, and perhaps two other sons, 
Leonard, and Thomas who married Joan, 
daughter of John Cheyney of Liston, Essex; 
and, secondly, Agnes, daughter of John Dan- 
vers of Cothorpe, Oxfordshire, and widow, 
it is said, of John, lord Wenlock (d. 1471) 
(Cussans), and of Sir John Fray (d. 1461), 
chief baron of the exchequer. His eldest 
son, Sir William Say (d. 1529), married, first, 
Genevese, daughter of John Hill, and, se- 
condly, Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Fray, his stepmother’s husband, and 
widow of Sir Thomas Waldegrave, by whom 
he had two daughters, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried William Blount, fourth lord Mountjoy 
[q. v.]; and Mary, who married Henry Bour- 
chier, second earl of Essex [q. v.] Sir 
William and his two wives are buried in 
Broxbourne church. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers, pp. 95-9 ; 
Will. Woreester’s Annals, pp. 465, 471, 475, 502, 
508, ed. Hearne ; Three Fifteenth-Cent. Chron. 
p. 101 (Camden Soc.); Paston Letters, ii. 131, 
134, ed. Gairdner; Returns of Members of Parl.; 
Rolls of Parl. v. 141, 497, 572; Hists. of Hert- 
fordshire by Chauncy, Cussans, and Clutterbuck, 
passim; Nichols’s Collect. Topogr. and Geneal. 
iv. 44, 8310; Ramsay's Lane. and York, ii. 128, 
138.] W.H 


SAY, SAMUEL (1676-1743), dissenting 
minister, second son of Gyles Say, by his 
second wife, was born in All Saints’ parish, 
Southampton, on 23 March 1676. Gyles 
Say (1632-1692), who was of Huguenot 
ancestry by the mother’s side, was educated 
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at Southampton grammar school, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Catherington, 
Hampshire, on 24 March 1656, and to the 
vicarage of St. Michael, Southampton, on 
23 Nov. 1657; was ordained by presbyters 
on 8 May 1660, refused conformity in 1662, 
and preached as a nonconformist at South- 
ampton and Wellow, Hampshire (1672-80), 
London (1680-7), and Guestwick, Norfolk 
(1687-92). Samuel was educated at schools 
in Southwick, Hampshire (to 1689), and 
Norwich (1691-2), whence he proceeded 
(1692) to the London academy of Thomas 
Rowe [q. v.] Isaac Watts was his fellow- 
student and intimate friend. 

After acting as chaplain for three years to 
Thomas Scott of Lyminge, Kent, he mini- 
stered for a short time at Andover, Hamp- 
shire, then at Great Yarmouth (from 6 July 
1704), and in 1707 settled at Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, where he ministered for eighteen 
years, but was not ordained pastor. He 
declined in 1712 call to the independent con- 
gregation at Norwich. In 1725 he became 
co-pastor with Samuel Baxter at Ipswich. 
In 1784, after much hesitation, he accepted 
the care of the congregation at Long Ditch 
(now Princes Street), Westminster, which 
had been without a pastor since the death 
of Edmund Celamy in 1732. His ministry 
was successful. He died on 12 April 1743, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. He mar- 
ried (1719) Sarah Hamby (d. February 1744, 
aged 70). Her uncle, Nathaniel Carter (1635- 
1722) of Great Yarmouth, married a grand- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and founded an 
important dissenting trust. Say’s only child, 
Sarah, married Isaac Toms (1709-1801), dis- 
senting minister at Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Two years after Say’s death appeared his 
‘Poems . . . and two Critical Essays,’ &c., 
1745, 4to, edited by William Duncombe 
[q. v.]; the poems are youthful rubbish, with 
a version of the opening of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
in Latin hexameters; the essays are respec- 
tively on rhythm in general, and on the 
rhythm of ‘Paradise Lost.’ In ‘Letters by 
several Eminent Persons’ (1772, vol. ii.), 
edited by John Duncombe [q. v.], are two 
letters by Say, and a reprint of his ‘ Charac- 
ter’ of Mrs. Bendish, which first appeared 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (1760, p. 
423). The ‘Say Papers,’ edited in the 
‘Monthly Repository,’ 1809-10, by Robert 
Aspland, from manuscripts then in the pos- 
session of Say’s grandson, Samuel Say Toms, 
contain many curious documents, among 
them a petition from ‘Sophia Selchrig,’ widow 
of Alexander Selkirk {q. v.] His portrait 
was engraved by C. Hall after a drawing by 
Jonathan Richardson. 
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[Funeral Sermon by Obadiah Hughes, 1743; 
Sketch of the Life, in Protestant Dissenters’ 
Magazine, 1794, pp. 297 sq. 345 sq. 408 sq.; 
Brief Memoir and Say Papers in Monthly Re- 
pository, 1809-10; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches 
of London, 1814, iv. 91 sq. (portrait) ; Browne’s 
Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, pp. 241, 391, 
621, 529, 588; Christian Reformer, 1834, p. 816; 
Jones’s Bunhill Memorials, 1849, p. 242. For 
Gyles Say, Memoir in Monthly Repository, 1809, 
pp. 475 sq. (cf. pp. 7-8); Calamy’s Continuation, 
1727, ii. 517.) A. G. 


SAY, WILLIAM (1604-1665?), regicide, 
born in 1604, was probably second son of 
William Say of Ickenham, Middlesex, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Fenner, 
one of the judges of the king’s bench (see 
pedigree in Harl. Soc. v. 252). He matricu- 
lated at. University College, Oxford, 9 Dec. 
1619, aged 15, and graduated B.A. in June 
1623. He entered at the Middle Temple in 
1631, becoming a bencher twenty-three 
years later. He took up the parliamentary 
cause, and in 1646 obtained a grant of the 
sequestered lands of John, lord Abergavenny, 
receiving the profits of them up to 1655 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 95 b, 122 4). 
On 12 April 1647 he was returned to the 
Long parliament as member for Camelford, 
Cornwall, in the place of William Glenvill, 
disabled to sit (Return of Members, i. 486). 
He was one of the members of the high court 
which tried Charles, and was required to 
peruse the proceedings before they were pre- 
sented to the house (Cal. State Papers, 1649, 
p. 353). He attended the trial regularly 
(Nosxz), and signed the death warrant (GaR- 
DINER, Civil War,iv.3809). In May 1649 he 
was appointed one of the council for the 
Commonwealth on the trial of John Lilburne 
[q. v.] (Counetl Book, Record Office, 1. lxii. 
249) and on 11 Feb. 1650 was admitted to the 
council of state ( Commons’ Journals; WHITE- 
LOCKE, Memorials, p. 488). He subsequently 
sat on numerous committees up to 1653. 
In November 1659 he with Ludlow and a 
few others attempted to reconcile the army 
and parliament (LupLow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, 
ii. 145). He was nominated one of the com- 
mittee of safety, 30 Dec. 1659 (Commons’ 
Journals, viii. 800; Parl. Hist. xx. 36). On 
13 Jan. 1659-60 Speaker Lenthall was 
allowed ten days’ absence during illness, and 
during this interim Say filled his place 
( Commons’ Journals, viii. 811 ; WHITELOCKE, 
Memorials, p. 693). At the Restoration he 
was exempted from the act of indemnity by 
a vote of the House of Commons, 30 May 
1660 (Luptow, Memoirs, ii. 275). He es- 
caped to the continent, and in October 1662 
joined Ludlow at Lausanne (26, ii. 343), but 


after some stay left to seek a place of greater 
safety in Germany (7d. p. 373). In 1665 he 
was at Amsterdam, and in the following 
year was concerting in Holland a movement 
against England (7d. ii. 373, 391). He 
probably died soon afterwards. 


[Authorities as in text; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Manning’s Speakers, pp. 340- 
346 ; Noble’s Regicides, ii. 164 sqq.] W. A. S. 


SAY, WILLIAM (1768-1834), engraver, 
son of William Say, a Norfolk land-steward, 
was born at Lakenham, near Norwich, in 
1768, and, being left an orphan when five 
years old, was brought up by his maternal 
aunt. At about the age of twenty he came 
to London, and obtained instruction from 
James Ward (1769-1859) {q. v.], who was 
then practising mezzotint engraving. Say 
became an able and extremely industrious 
engraver, working entirely in mezzotint, and 
between 1801 and 1834 executed no fewer 
than 336 plates, a large proportion of which 
are portraits of contemporary celebrities, from 
pictures by Beechey, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
Northcote, Reynolds, and others. His sub- 
ject-plates include seg ie ‘Holy Family 
with St. Catherine,’ Murillo’s ‘Spanish 
peasant boys,’ Raphael’s ‘Madonna di San 
Sisto,’ Hilton’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ one of 
Reynolds’s two groups of members of the 
Dilettanti Society, and various fancy and his- 
torical compositions by H. Thomson, H. Fra- 
delle, A. oi Chalon, and others. Say was 
one of the engravers employed by Turner 
upon his ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ for which he 
executed eleven of the published and two of 
the unpublished plates. He also engraved 
two of the plates in Turner's ‘ River Scenery 
of England.’ These, with a fine view of Lin- 
coln Cagiotel after Mackenzie, constitute 
his chief workin landscape. In 1807 he was 
appointed engraver to the Duke of Gloucester. 
In 1820 Say scraped a small portrait of Queen 
Caroline after Devis, which was the first at- 
tempt made in mezzotint on steel; twelve 
hundred impressions were taken from the 
plate. Say died at his residence in Wey- 
mouth Street, London, on 24 Aug. 1834, 
and his stock of plates and prints was sold 
in the following July. By his wife, whose 
maiden name was Francis, he had one son, 
mentioned below, and three daughters, Of 
these the eldest, Mary Anne, became the 
wife of John Buonarotti Papwortag v.], 
and the youngest, Leonora, married William 
Adams Nicholson [q. v.] An almost com- 
plete set of Say’s works, in various states, 
was presented to the British Museum by 
his son in 1852. 

FREDERICK RicHaRD Say (77. 1826-1858), 
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only son of William Say, became a por- 
trait-painter, and for some years enjoyed 
a fashionable practice. George IV, Earl 
Grey, the Marquis of Normanby, Sir W. 
Follett, E. Bulwer-Lytton, and other dis- 
tinguished persons sat to him, and many 
of his portraits were well engraved by S. 
Cousins, G. R, Ward, J. Thomson, and W. 
Walker. He exhibited largely at the Royal 
Academy from 1826 to 1854, his address 
after 1837 being at 18 Harley Street. There 
he was still residing in 1858. 

[Gent. Mag. 1836, ii. 660; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists; Rawlinson’s Turner’s Liber Studio- 
rum ; Royal Academy Catalogues.] F.M.O’D. 


SAYE anv SELE, first Viscount. [See 
Fiennes, WILLIAM, 1582-1662.} 


SAYKE or SAY anp SELE, Lorp. 
Fiennes, Jamzs, d. 1450.] 


SAYER, AUGUSTIN (1790-1861), 
physician and medical writer, born at 
Bexley in Kent in 1790, was the grandson 
of Valentine Sayer of Sandwich, who 
was thrice mayor of that town (informa- 
tion kindly given by Mr. Gerald Brenan). 
When twelve years of age Augustin 
travelled with his family in France, and was 
made a prisoner of war, but was soon per- 
mitted his liberty within certain limits, and 
is said to have supported himself as a tutor 
in a French school. He was, in after life, an 
excellent French scholar, a good classic, and 
an able mathematician. As soon as he was 
fully restored to liberty he commenced his 
medical studies in England. Inthe ‘ Medical 
Directory’ it is stated that he graduated 
B.A. in 181], and M.A. in 1813; at what 
university he took these degrees is unknown. 
After studying medicine for seven years, he 
entered, on 31 Jan. 1815, as a student at 
Leyden, where, four days later, he gra- 
duated as doctor of medicine. It is said 
that he was afterwards an army surgeon. 
He was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1820, and elected a 
fellow on 11 July 1843. He was a fellow of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
and was elected president in 1840. He was 
a member of the Medical Society of London, 
and for some years took an active part in 
the proceedings of the Westminster Medical 
Society, of which he was president from 
1830 to 1846. He was physician to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, and honorary 

hysician to Prince Frederick of the 
Kicthorlands, His chief public appointment 
was that of physician to the Lock Hospital 
and Asylum, which he held for many 
ears. Through a long professional life 
a was an earnest advocate of sanitary re- 
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form, and for years he was a conspicuous 
member of the Marylebone representative 
council, He died at his residence in Upper 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, on 15 Nov. 
1861, aged 71. He bequeathed to the 
library of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society a copy of the ‘Dictionnaire de 
Science Médicale’ in sixty volumes. 

The following were his chief works: 1. ‘In- 
quiry to ascertain the maximum Limit of the 
Annual Taxation required from the Sewers 
Ratepayers,’ 8vo, London, 1855. 2. ‘ Metro- 
politan and Town Sewage: their Nature, 
Value, and Disposal, 8vo, London, 1857, 
8. ‘London Main Drainage: the Nature, 
and Disposal of Sewage,’ 2nd ed. 8vo, 1858. 


[Proec. Med. Chir. Soc. iv. 81; Lancet and 
Medical Times and Gazette, November 1861; 
Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iti, 229-30.] W. W. W. 


SAYER or SHARE, ROBERT, in re- 
ligion Gregory (1560-1602), Benedictine 
monk, born at Redgrave, Suffolk, in 1560, 
was the son of John Seare, ‘ mediocris 
fortune.’ He went to school at Buddesdale 
for seven years, and was admitted at Caius 
College, Cambridge, as a minor pensioner, 
‘secundi ordinis, literarum gratia,’ on 5 July 
1576 (VmENN, Admissions to Gonville and 
Caius College, p. 34). That college refused 
to allow him to take the degree of B.A. for 
the following causes: ‘ First, for that he by 
seacret conference had laboured to pervert 
divers schoolers, and some had perverted ; 
secondly, for that he had used divers allega- 
tions against divers poyntes of Mr. Jewells 
booke ; thirdly, for that he had bene of greate 
and familiar acquayntaunce with Fingeley, a 
pernicious papist ; fourthly, for that he had 
used to gather together papisticall bookes, 
and to convey them secreatly into the 
country’ (Hzywoop and Wricut, Cam- 
bridge University Transactions, i. 319, 320). 
Migrating to Peterhouse, he graduated B.A. 
asamember of that college in 1580-1 (CoorrR, 
Athene Cantabr. ii. 384). 

Soon afterwards he proceeded to the Eng- 
lish College of Douay, then temporarily re- 
moved to Rheims. He and William Flack, 
another Cambridge man, arrived there on 
22 Feb. 1581-2, and after three days they 
were admitted to the common table (Records 
of the English Catholics, i. 185). On6 Nov. 
1582 Sayer was admitted into the English 
College at Rome, where in 1585 he re- 
ceived all the holy orders. Pits says that 
during his stay at Rome Sayer ‘mihi dit 
familiariterque notus, studiorum socius, et 
amicus optimus fuit’ (De Anglia Scriptori- 
bus, p. 801). In 1588 Sayer became a monk 
of the Benedictine order in the famous 
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monastery of Monte Cassino, and he was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy there for several 
years. On his entrance into religion he took 
the christian name of Gregory. In 1595, hav- 
ing acquired a great name on account of his 
learning, he was invited to the monastery of 
St. George in Venice, where he died in Oc- 
tober 1602, being buried on the 80th of that 
month. 

His works are: 1. ‘DeSacramentis inCom- 
muni,’ Venice, 1599, 1600, 4to. 2. ‘Casuum 
conscientiz, sive theologis moralis thesauri 
tomus primus,’ Venice, 1601, 1606, 1609, fol. 
8. ‘Flores Decisionum sive Casuum Con- 
scientis, ex doctrina Consiliorum Martini 
ab Azpilcueta Doctoris Navari collecti, & 
iuxta librorum Juris Canonici dispositionem 
in suos titulos distributi,’ Venice, 1601, 
4to. 4. ‘Summa Sacramenti Poenitentis,’ 
Venice, 1601, 12mo. 65. ‘Clavis Regia 
Sacerdotum Casuum Conscientie sive Theo- 
logize Moralis thesauri locos omnes aperiens, 
et canonistarum atque summistarum diffi- 
cultates ad communem praxim pertinentes 
doctissimé decidens, et copiosissimé expli- 
cans,’ Venice, 1605, fol.; Antwerp, 1619, 
fol. ; Munster, 1628, fol.; Antwerp, 1659, fol. 
6. ‘Compendium Clavis Regie, Venice, 1621, 
Ato, pt.i, In 1624 appeared ‘ Deecclesiasticis 
Censuris, et aliis in admod. R. P. D. Gregorii 
Sayri Thesauro contentis, Und cum Regulis, 
pro cuiuscunque Bulle in Coena Domini facili 
explicatione, ex eodem desumptis, Formale 
Compendium. Per R. P. F. Antonium 
Ninum Venetum Ord. Erem. 8. P. August. 
Artium, Sacreeq. Theol. Doct. Perill. ac adm. 
R. P. D. Carolo Zono Canon. Regul. 8. 
Spiritus Venet. dicatum,’ Venice, 12mo. 
Sayer is also credited with ‘Epitome Con- 
ciliorum Navarri’ and a treatise of moral 
divinity, which are not known to be extant. 

A collected edition of hi§ principal works 
in Latin appeared at Douay, 4 vols. 1620, 
fol., under the editorship of Father Leander 
& Sancto Martino, ¢e. John Jones, D.D. 
(1575-1636) [q. v.] 

[Addit. MS. 5880, f. 170; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. ii, 142; Duthillceul’s Bibl. Douaisienne, 
1842, pp. 376, 377; Foley’s Records, vi. 155; 
Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brewer), v. 98; Latimer’s 
Works (Corrie), ii. 63; Oliver's Cornwall, p. 
523; Snow’s Necrology, p. 29; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, B, 3] 


SAYERS, FRANK (1763-1817), poet 
and metaphysician, born in London on 
3 March 1763 (baptised at St. Margaret 
Pattens on 3 April), was son of Francis 
Sayers, an insurance broker, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of John Morris, esq., of 
Great Yarmouth. The elder Sayers died 


within a year of his son’s birth, and the 
boy accompanied his mother to her father’s 
house in Friar’s Lane, Yarmouth. At the 
age of ten he was sent to a boarding-school 
at North Walsham, where Nelson was his 
schoolfellow. A year later he was trans- 
ferred to a school at Palgrave, Suffolk, kept 
by Rochemont Barbauld, the husband of 
Mrs. Barbauld [q. v.], who gave the boys 
lessons in English composition. There he 
remained three years, and made the acquaint- 
ance of his lifelong friend, William Taylor 
(1765-1836) [q. v.], the German scholar. 
In October 1778 his mother’s father died, 
leaving him a small estate at Parkfield, and 
he went to learn farming at Oulton. Subse- 
quently he determined to adopt the medical 
profession. He attended John Hunter's 
surgery lectures in London, where he saw 
much of his cousin, James Sayers [q. v.], 
the caricaturist. For two years from the 
autumn of 1786 he pursued medical and 
scientific study at Edinburgh, at the same 
time reading much history and philosophy. 
Failing health necessitated a tour in the 
lake country in June 1788, and later in the 
year he wentabroad. After graduating M.D. 
from Hardervyck, he returned to Norwich 
at the end of 1789. 

Sayers abandoned medicine and entered 
upon a literary career. The study of Gray’s 
versions of the Runic poems and of Percy’s 
‘Northern Antiquities’ suggested to him 
his ‘ Dramatic Sketches of Northern Mytho- 
logy,’ which he issued in 1790. The volume 
consisted of three tragedies, ‘ Moina,’ ‘Starno,’ 
and ‘The Descent of Frea.’ Jann Ewald’s 
Danish tragedy ‘The Death of Balder,’ on 
which the last piece is based, was subse- 
quently englished by Borrow. In 1792 a 
reissue of the volume included an ‘Ode to 
Aurora,’ in Sayers’s own view the most 
finished of his works, and a monodrama, 
‘Pandora.’ A third edition is dated 1803, 
and the last in 1807. The poems were well 
received in England and Germany. Two 
German translations appeared, one in blank 
verse by F. D. Grater, with notes, and another 
in rhyme by Dr. J. W. Neubeck (1793). 

In 1792, on his mother’s death, Sayers 
moved to the Close at Norwich, and obtained 
an assured position in Norwich society. 
Among his friends and guests at various 
times were Southey, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, and Thomas 
Amyot. The death of an aunt in 1799 greatly 
increased his resources. In 1793 he published 
‘ Disquisitions, Metaphysical and Literary,’ 
He followed Hartley and Priestley in his 
metaphysical essays. The second edition of 
1808 omits an essay on English metres, 
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The book was again well received in Ger- 
many. 

In 1803 he published ‘Nuge Poeticz,’ 
chiefly versifications of ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer’ and ‘Guy of Warwick.’ Henceforth 
he devoted himself to archeology, philology, 
and history, In 1805 he published ‘ Miscel- 
lanies, Antiquarian and Historical.’ In one 
dissertation he maintained that Hebrew was 
originally the east,and not the west, Aramaic 
dialect. Other papers dealt with English 
architecture, the rise and progress of English 
poetry, Saxon literature, and early English 
history. In 1808 appeared ‘ Disquisitions,’ 
another collection of his prose works, dedi- 
cated to T., F. Middleton. He was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
View.’ 

He died at Norwich on 16 Aug. 1817. 
A mural monument was erected to his 
memory in Norwich Cathedral by his heir, 
James Sayers. Sayers left large benefactions 
to local institutions, and bequeathed his 
library to the dean and chapter. His portrait, 
by Opie (1800), long hung in William Taylor’s 
library, and passed at the latter's death to 
Amyot. Southey calls it one of Opie’s 
happiest likenesses. 

Sayers’s work was appreciated by his con- 
temporaries. Scott, writing on 20 June 1807 
to acknowledge a copy of his collected poems, 
said he had long been an admirer of his 
‘runic rhymes.’ In July 1801- Southey ex- 
pressed to Taylor his indebtedness to Sayers 
for the metre of ‘Madoc’ (cf. Southey to 
Taylor, 23 Jan. 1803). In 1823 Wilham 
Taylor published a collective edition of 
Sayers’s works, with Opie’s portrait engraved 
by W. C. Edwards as frontispiece, and an 
engraving of Sayers’s house in the Close. 
Southey favourably reviewed the work in 
the ‘ Quarterly’ for January 1827. 

[Taylor’s Memoir, prefixed to the Collective 
Works (1823) of Sayers, is divided into periods 
of seven years. It contains ample bibliographical 
information ; on it is based the notice in Blome- 
field’s History of Norfolk (1829), ii. 1064. 
Other authorities are Robberd’s Memoir of 
Taylor, 2 vols. 1848 ; Mackintosh’s Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh, i. 147, 877-80; Blakey’s 
Hist. of Philosophy of Mind, iv. 883; Monthly 
Review, 1824, ii, 411; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit, ii. 1943; 
Edinburgh Review, July 1879, article (by Henry 
Reeve probably) ‘The Worthies of Norwich.’] 

G. Le G.N. 


SAYERS or SAYER, JAMES (1748- 
1823), caricaturist, born at Yarmouth in 
August 1748, was son of the master of a 
trading vessel. He was at first articled asa 
clerk in an attorney’s office at Yarmouth, 
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and rose to be a member of the borough 
council, He quitted his profession on in- 
heriting a small fortune from his father. 
Having already shown some skill in writing 
satirical poems at Yarmouth, Sayers now 
gave full bent to his inclination by becoming 
a caricaturist. The political and theatrical 
worlds supplied him with themes, He came 
to London about 1780 and espoused the cause 
of Pitt against Fox and the so-called advo- 
cates of republicanism. From 1783 onwards, 
for several years, he drew a series of carica- 
tures, which were etched and published by 
the two Brethertons, mainly upon Fox, but 
subsequently upon Burke and other oppo- 
nents of Pitt. These caricatures have next 
to no merit as works of art, but were so 
powerful and direct in their purpose that 
Fox is said to have declared that Sayers’s 
caricatures did him more harm than all the 
attacks made on him in parliament or the 
press. Some of these were published in series, 
entitled ‘Illustrious Heads designed for a 
New History of Republicanism, in French 
and English,’ or ‘ Outlines of the Opposition;’ - 
others were caricatures on Fox’s India Bill, 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and other cur- 
rent topics. When Pitt succeeded to office, 
he rewarded Sayers with the post of marshal 
of the court of exchequer. Sayers continued, 
however, to publish occasional caricatures 
and satirical poems, and on the death of 
Pitt in 1806 he wrote ‘ Elijah’s Mantle,’ 
which was wrongly assigned to Canning, 
Sayers died in Curzon Street, Mayfair, on 
20 April 1823, and was buried in St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. His name is sometimes 
spelt Sayer, but on a portrait, drawn by him- 
self and lithographed by M. Gaucir, he is 
described as ‘ James Sayers, aged 65,’ and the 
name Sayers appears on some of his carica- 
tures. A large collection of these is in the 
print-room at the British Museum, with a 
few etched portraits and other subjects. 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Wright’s Hist. 
of Caricature and Grotesque in Art; Sayers’s 
own works. ] asu@s 


SAYERS, TOM (1826-1865), pugilist, 
was born in Pimlico, now Tichborne Street, 
Brighton, on 25 May 1826, both his parents 
being Sussex people. His father was a shoe- 
maker by trade, but Sayers became a brick- 
layer. Hewas first employed on the Brighton 
and Lewes railway, and afterwards (1848) 
on the London and North-Western railway 
at Camden Town. Though but 5 ft. 84in, 
in height, with a fighting weight which 
yaried from 10st. 2lb. to 10st. 121b., he 
was under rather than over the average of 
middle-weight champions; but so great were 
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his strength and courage that he became the 
most distinguished fighter of his day, and 
the unconquered champion of England. His 
neck and shoulders, which were large, were 
covered with great muscles; these, with the 
extraordinary quality of his hands, which 
never gave way, accounted for his power of 
hard hitting; his arms were of medium 
length, and displayed no special muscle. 
His good-humoured but determined face was 
so hard that after the severest punishment 
little trace was visible. 

Sayers’s pugilistic career commenced on 
19 March 1849, when he beat Crouch at 
Greenhithe. Subsequently he beat Collins 
at Chapman’s Marshes, Long Reach, on 
29 April 1851; Jack Grant at Mildenhall on 
29 June 1852; and Jack Martin at Long 
Reach on 26 Jan. 1853. He met, for 100/. 
a side, on 18 Oct. 1853, near Lakenheath, 
Suffolk, the most accomplished boxer of 
the period, Nat Langham, who, being some- 
what past his best, had to oppose youth and 
strength with science. He did this so suc- 
cessfully that at the end of sixty-one rounds, 
which occupied two hours and two minutes, 
Sayers, blinded though otherwise strong, 
was decisively beaten. This was his only 
defeat, and proved of service to him, for he 
appreciated Langham’s tactics, and utilised 
them when he met men heavier than him- 
self. Sayers’s next victories were over Sims 
at Long Reach, on 28 Feb. 1854; Harry 
Poulson, at Appledore, on 26 Jan. 1856; 
Aaron Jones, on the banks of the Medway, 
19 Feb. 1857; Bill Perry (The Tipton 
Slasher), a much bigger man and a heavy- 
weight, at the Isle of Grain, on 16 June 
1857. The last fight won for Sayers the 
champion’s belt. Hesubsequently beat Bill 
Benjamin, at the Isle of Grain, on 5 Jan. 
1858; Tom Paddock [q. v.], at Canary 
island, on 16 June 1858; Bill Benjamin, 
near Ashford, on 5 April 1859; and Bob 
Brettle, in Sussex, on 20Sept. 1859. Sayers’s 
last and most famous fight was with the 
American, John C. Heenan (the Benicia 
Boy), for 200/. a side and the championship. 
They met at Farnborough on Tuesday, 
17 April 1860, and fought thirty-seven 
rounds in two hours and six minutes. The 
event excited the keenest interest in both 
hemispheres (Zimes, 19 April 1860, leading 
article), and was witnessed by persons in 
every rank of society. It was chronicled in 
‘Punch, 28 April 1860, in ‘The Fight of 
Sayerius and Heenanus, a lay of ancient 
London.’ Heenan stood 6ft. 1din. in his 
stockings, and was a powerful heavy-weight 
with an extraordinarily long reach. Time 
after time Sayers was knocked down by 
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blows, each of which seemed sufficient to 
finish the fight; but he always returned 
good-humoured, though serious, and delivered 
blow after blow on the American’s eyes, 
while on one occasion he actually knocked 
his opponent down. Heenan, apparently 
aware that in fighting he could gain no ad- 
vantage, closed with Sayers whenever pos- 
sible, and on one occasion got him in such 
& position on the ropes that strangulation 
was imminent. The ropes were cut, the crowd 
pressed into the ring, and the referee was 
forced from his place; nevertheless a few 
more rounds were fought, when Heenan, 
who had hitherto fought fair, behaved in a 
way which would have lost him the fight 
had the referee been efficient. Both men 
were severely punished, but those who after- 
wards saw the fight between Heenan and 
Tom King felt that, but for the damage done 
in the course of the struggle to Sayers’s 
right arm, he must have won. The result 
was declared a draw; each man received a 
belt, and Sayers retired from the champion- 
ship on 20 May 1860. Three thousand 
pounds were raised by public subscription, 
the interest of which was paid to him on 
condition that he did not fight any more. 
The money was afterwards divided among 
his children when they came of age. 

Sayers died on 8 Nov. 1865, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery; over his 
grave there is a monument with a medallion 
portrait, below which isa recumbent mastiff. — 
The inscription is almost effaced. With his 
name was associated all that was bold, gene- 
rous, manly, and honest in the practice of 
pugilism (Bell’s Life, 11 Nov. 1865). 

[Miles’s Pugilistica, vol. iii. (incorrect in 
dates) ; Fistiana, by editor of Bell’s Life ; Fraser’s 
Mag. Ixi. 708-12; personal knowledge. An ad- 
mirable description of the fight between Sayers 
and Heenan is given in ‘My Confidences,’ by 
F. Locker-Lampson, who was present.] 

W. . 

SAYLE, WILLIAM (d. 1671), colonist, 
first appeared as a councillor in the Bermudas 
in 1630. On 15 Sept. 1641 he was appointed 
governor. He vacated the office in 1642, but 
was reappointed in 1643, and again, with 
two colleagues, in 1644. When the troubles 
of the mother country extended to the colony, 
Sayle contrived to embroil himself with each 
party successively. In 1647 he was sus- 
pected of attempting to subvert the govern- 
ment of the Bermudas in the interests of the 
commonwealth. He was one of those who 
in 1646 had obtained a grant of one of the 
Bahama Islands. To this they gave the name 
of Eleutheria, and designed it for the seat of 
@ puritan colony. When Sayle went thither 
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is uncertain. He returned thence to the 
Bermudas in 1657, and was reappointed 
governor of the Bermudas on 30 June 1658. 
He was soon afterwards charged with en- 
deavouring to break up the older colony for 
the benefit of Eleutheria. 

In October 1662 Sayle was removed from 
the governorship of the Bermudas. In 1670 
he was chosen by the proprietors of Carolina 
in the place of SirJohn Yeamans, as governor 
of a colony which they intended to found 
near the mouth of the river Pedee, and which 
resulted in the foundation of Charlestown, 
the nucleus of the colony of South Carolina. 
It is evident from the letters written by 
Sayle’s associates that he was aged and in- 
firm, and that they thought poorly of his 
mental powers; but he had an able assistant 
in Joseph West, who had brought the colo- 
nists from England. Sayle’s will, extant in 
the Bermudas, is dated 30 Sept. 1670, and 
he died, old and infirm, on 4 March 1671. 
There is a somewhat indistinct tradition that 
he discovered some of the Bahama groups, be- 
fore unknown, during a voyage between the 
Bermudas and Carolina in 1667. If so, he 
may, before his appointment as governor of 
the colony on the Pedee, have had some con- 
nection with the earlier settlement on the 
Albemarle river, founded by puritans from 
Virginia, and adopted by the proprietors of 
Carolina. 

[Lefroy’s Memorials of the Bermudas; State 
Papers, Colonial Ser. ed. by W. Noel Sainsbury ; 
Winthrop’s Hist. of New England, ii. 335; Win- 
sor’s Hist. of America, v. 307.] J. A. D. 


SAYWELL, WILLIAM (1643-1701), 
controversialist, born in 1648, was son of 
Gabriel Saywell (d. 1688), rector of Pent- 
ridge, Dorset. Aftera few months passed at 
Cranbourne school, he proceeded in 1659 to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admittedasizar. He graduated A.B. in 1663, 
A.M. 1667. On 2 April 1666 he was elected 
a fellow of his college. In 1669 he was in- 
corporated M.A. at Oxford. In 1679 he pro- 
ceeded D.D., and on 8 March in the same 
year was installed a prebendary of Ely. On 
the 9th of the following December, on the 
promotion of Humphrey Gower [q. v.] to the 
mastership of St. John’s College, he was 
elected his successor as master of Jesus Col- 
lege in the same university. On 28 Nov. 
1672 he was appointed chancellor of the 
diocese of Chichester, and on 22 Jan. 1681 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Ely. 
He gave to Jesus College 100/. for the adorn- 
ment of the hall, and also 200/. for the pur- 
chase of advowsons. He died in London on 
9 June 1701, and was buried in the chapel 
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of his college on the 14th. Saywell appears 
as a contributor to the ‘Hymensus Canta- 
brigiensis’ in 1683 and to the ‘ Academiza 
Cantabrigiensis Affectus’ in 1685, compo- 
sitions which show him to have possessed 
some taste and skill as a writer of Latin 
verse; but his reputation is mainly that of 
a staunch theologian of what was afterwards 
known as the evangelical school, equally 
opposed to presbyterianism and to popery. 
‘His works are: 1. ‘The Original of all 
Plots in Christendom: with the Danger 
and Remedy of Schism,’ London, 1681. 2. ‘A 
Serious Inquiry into the Means of an Happy 
Union; or, What Reformation is necessary 
toprevent Popery P’ London, 1681. 3. ‘Evan- 
gelical and Catholick Unity maintained in 
the Church of England; or, an Apology for 
her Government, Liturgy, Subscriptions, 
London, 1682 [written in reply to Baxter's 
‘ Answer to the Accusations’]. 4. ‘The Re- 
formation of the Church of England justified, 
according to the Canons of the Council of 
Nice andother General Councils,’ Cambridge, 
1688 [published without author’s name]. 
5. ‘The Necessity of adhering to the Church 
of England as by Law established; or, the 
Duty of a good Christian, and particularly of 
Parents and Masters of Families under the 
present Toleration,’ Cambridge, 1692. 
[Baker’s History of St. John’s College, ed. 
Mayor; Admissions of St. John’s College, by same 
editor; Hutchins’s Dorset, iii.443.] J.B. M. 
SCALBY, SCALLEBY, SCHALBY, 
JOHN pz (d. 1333), registrar and canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral, was rector of Mumby, 
and held successively the prebends of Bed- 
ford Major, Welton, Beckhall, and Dunham, 
all in Lincoln diocese. He was for eighteen 
years registrar to Bishop Oliver de Sutton 
(d. 1299) [q. v. ], and was a member of Bishop 
Dalderby’s household for eight years. He 
took a leading part in the controversy on 
questions of jurisdiction between the dean 
and canons of Lincoln in 1312. In 1822 he 
was made guardian of John de Screvelby of 
Lincoln. A manuscript Martyrologium, in 
the possession of the dean and chapter of Lin- 
coln (Muniment Room, A. 2. 3), was written 
under Scalby’s eye, and contains rubrics in 
his hand. He added to it an account of the 
unwritten customs of thechurch. Passages 
from it are cited by Dimock and by Brad- 
shaw. Lives by him of several bishops are 
printed in ‘Giraldus Cambrensis,’ vii. 193- 
216. He died in 1383. i 
[Le Neve’s Fasti ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Gib- 
bon’s Lincoln Wills, p. 9; Brewer’s Giraldus 
Cambrensis, ed. Dimock, vii. 193-216; Brad- 
shaw and Wordsworth’s Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes, pp. 86 sqq.] M. B. 
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SCALES, Baron. [See Woopvitie or 
W yYDVILLE, ANTHONY, second Hart Rivers, 
1442 P-1488, ] 


SCALES, THOMAS pz, seventh Lorp 
Scatzs (1399 ?-1460), born about 1399 (he 
was twenty-one in 1420), was younger son 
of Robert, fifth lord Scales, by his first wife, 
Joan, daughter of William, lord Bardolf, or 
by his second wife, Elizabeth. He suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Robert, sixth lord 
Scales, in 1420, but does not seem to have 
been summoned to parliament till 1445. 
Like his brother, he took an active part in 
the French wars. In 1422 he went over 
to France with a company of men, for whom 
he contracted to receive regular wages, and 
from that time onwards he served under 
John, duke of Bedford [see Joun or LANcas- 
TER}. In 1424 and 1425 he was occupied with 
Fastolf and others in reducing the fortresses 
of Maine, and there is a mention of his being 
at Verneuil; in the latter year he was made 
knight of the Garter. In 1427 he took part 
in the siege of Pontorson with great credit. 
He was at the time captain of St. James de 
Beuvron, and defeated on 17 April 1427 an 
attack made on him by the Baron de Cou- 
lonces at Les Bas Courtils, between Pontor- 
son and Avranches, while he was covering 
the siege and bringing supplies to Warwick. 

Scales was sufficiently prominent to be 
mentioned as one of Bedford’s lieutenants 
by Joan of Arc in her letter of 22 March 
1429, He had indeed in November 1428 
been promoted to a position of equal autho- 
rity with Suffolk and Talbot. He is said to 
have been taken prisoner at the relief of 
Orleans, but, if so, was quickly ransomed, 
as he took part in the unsuccessful attempt 
to relieve Beaugency in June 1429, and was 
taken prisoner at Patay (18 June). In 1481 
he was one of the commanders sent into 
Brittany by Bedford to aid John V against 
Alengon, and there he remained some time. 
In 1434 he was in Normandy, of which he 
was probably at this time made seneschal. 
He held throughout the war the captaincy 
of several fortresses. In 14385 he was be- 
sieged with Arundel in Avranches, and in the 
same year assisted in besieging both Mont 
Saint-Michel, and De Rieux in Saint-Denis. 
Early in 1436 he defeated La Hire near 
Rouen, and continued to fight stubbornly 
with Talbot in defence of Normandy, after 
Paris had again fallen into French hands. 

When Montéreau was taken by the 
French (October 1437), he was acting as 
captain of Vire. In 1489 he took part in 
the capture of Meaux, and, at the end of the 
year, in the defeat of Richemont before 
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Avranches. Hecouldnot prevent the capture 
of Conches and Louviers (1440), but helped 
to relieve Pontoise (1441) before it finally 
capitulated. Subsequently serving under 
the Duke of Somerset when the Duke of 
York had withdrawn, Scales probably re- 
mained fighting in France till the English 
possessions were lost. He then came home 
to look after his property and to take part 
in English affairs. The family seat was at 
Scales Hall, Middleton, Norfolk; and as a 
Norfolk magnate Scales was brought into 
frequent contact with the Paston family. 
In June 1450 he raised a force of soldiers 
for service against Jack Cade, among them 
being his old comrade Matthew Gough. 
Gough and Scales commanded in the fight 
on London Bridge, which took place on the 
night of 5 July. In the great struggle, of 
which this was the beginning, Scales took 
the Lancastrian side, despite the facts that 
he had witnessed much mismanagement by 
the Lancastrians in France, and that he 
came froma Yorkist district of England. In 
1460, after an excursion to Newbury to 
punish the Yorkists there, he and Lord 
Hungerford were commissioned to hold 
London for the king. They seem to have 
tried in vain to secure their position among 
the citizens, and when on 2 July the Yorkists, 
headed by Salisbury, Cobham, and War- 
wick, poured into London, they had to with- 
draw into the Tower. Salisbury and Cob- 
ham were left to conduct the siege, while 
Warwick went out to fight and win the 
battle of Northampton (10July). Scales and 
his friends did a good deal of execution 
from the walls of the Tower, but on 18 July 
they had to surrender for want of food. There 
seems to have been every wish to save Scales’s 
life, and, as he was hated by the Londoners, 
he was sent by water after dusk to seek sanc- 
tuary at Westminster. He was, however, re- 
cognised and murdered by boatmen, who cast 
his body on the Southwark shore. William 
of Worcester saw his naked corpse lying 
by the porch of St. Mary Overy Church. 
Scales was a man of violent passions, a 
soldier whose whole life was passed in war. 
In Norfolk he was one of those whose fac- 
tious disputes occasioned the visit of the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1452; and it does not 
speak very highly for his character that 
he let his old captain of Domfront, Oliver 
of Cathersby, die poor in Westminster in 
1457. By his wife Emma, daughter of Sir 
Simon Whalesburgh (probably of Whales- 
burgh in Cornwall), he had apparently a 
son and a daughter. The son must be 
Thomas Scales, who Blomefield says pro- 
bably died a minor, and who has been 
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identified with the Scales who was killed 
in single combat at Le Mans on 6 Aug. 
1481; he could, however, then have only 
been fifteen years old or thereabouts. His 
daughter and heiress Elizabeth married, 
first, Henry Bourchier, second son of Henry, 
earl of Essex ; and, secondly, Anthony Wood- 
ville [q. v.], who in her right was called Lord 
Scales, and afterwards became Earl Rivers. 
{Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Blomefield’s Nor- 
folk, especially ix. 28-5. For his part in the 
French wars see Stevenson’s Wars of the English 
in France (Rolls Ser.), i, 155, ii. 289, 338, &e.; 
De Beaucourt’s Hist. de Charles VII, ii. 49, 512, 
iii. 5, 181, vi. 291 ”.; Wavrin’s Anchiennes 
Chroniques, ed. Dupont (Soc. de l’Hist. de 
France), i. 256, ii. 176, &c.; De Beuil’s Juven- 
cel (Soc. de Hist. de France), vol. i. pp. xxxviii, 
lxii, n. &c., ii. 270, &e.; Quicherat’s Procés de 
Jeanne d’Arc (Soc. de l’Hist. de France), i. 240, 
iii, 26, 97, iv. 16, &c., v. 58, &c. ; Le Vavasseur’s 
Chron. d’Arthur de Richemont (Soc. de l’Hist. 
de France), pp. 44, &c.; Cosneau’s Arthur de 
Richemont, passim ; Lowell’s Joan of Are. 
For his later life Ramsay's Lancaster and York, 
vol. ii., specially 226 et sqq.; Three Fifteenth- 
Century Chron. (Camd. Soc.), pp. 60, 68, &c.; 
Engl. Chron. (Camd. Soc.), pp. 67, 90, 95, 98; 
Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, vol. i. p. lxxxiii, 
and 70, 98, &., iii. $85, 356.] W. A. J. A. 


SCAMBLER, EDMUND (1510?P-1594), 
bishop of Peterborough and Norwich, was 
born at Gressingham, Lancashire, about 
1510. He was educated at Peterhouse, 
Queens’, and Jesus Colleges at Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1541-2. He no doubt 
took orders at once, as during the reign of 
Mary he is mentioned as one of the ministers 
of a secret protestant congregation in Lon- 
don, and is noted as having been in great 
danger (SrrypE, Memorials, 111. ii. 132, 147, 
Parker, ti. 458). At the accession of Eliza- 
beth he became vicar of Rye and chaplain to 
Parker (2b. and iii. 284). Promotion came 
~ rapidly. In 1560 he became successively 
prebendary of York and canon of Westmin- 
ster. On 16 Feb. 1560-1 he was elected, 
through Cecil’s influence, it is said, bishop of 
Peterborough, and he is reported to have 
made certain grants to Cecil out of the estates 
of the see. On 22 Feb. 1560-1 he preached 
before the queen ‘in his rochet and chimere.’ 
He acted in a similar capacity on several 
public occasions (Stryen, Annals, 1. i. 300, 
369, 400, Parker, iii. 185). He subscribed 
the articles of 1562. In 1564 he was created 
D.D. at Cambridge, and in 1584 he was in- 
corporated at Oxford. At Peterborough he 
seems to have been active (20. i. 509). He 
took part in 1571 in the establishment of the 
exercises for the interpretation of scripture 
at Northampton (Srryprz, Grindal, p. 260). 
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He is mentioned as writing to Burghley 
about the readjustment of a local tax in 1579 
(Strrpp, Annals, 11, ii. 269). He tried to 
get new statutes for the cathedral confirmed 
in 1582 (¢d. 111. i. 159). He was translated 
to Norwich, 15 Dec. 1584, and confirmed 
on 15 Jan. following. He grumbled in 1585 
about certain acts of his predecessor, but, as 
Strype remarks, the same complaint might 
be made of his own wasteful conduct at 
Peterborough; Wharton indeed suggests 
that he ruined both sees (Srrypr, Cranmer, 
p. 1055). In 1588 he condemned Francis 
Kett [q. v.] for heresy. “He died on 7 May 
1594, and was buried in Norwich Cathedral, 
where there was a tomb to his memory, 
which was destroyed in the civil wars. 
Scambler was marriéd, and in his will refers 
to sons—Thomas, Adam, James, and Edward 
—and two daughters» Adam Scambler, 
J.P., died in Norfolk on 18 Sept. 1641. 
Besides ‘ Articuli xxiii Religionis’ and an 
‘Injunction’ (1569) Scambler published ‘E. 
Schambler, vicar of Pie... his Medicine 
proved for a Desperate Conscience,’ London, 
n.d. He prepared translations of St. Luke 
and St. John for ‘The Bishops’ Bible.’ ° 
[Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. ii. 167, 547; 
Zurich Letters, i. 73, iii. 160 ., Parker’s Corr. 
pp. 261, 3”. 5n., Rogers xi. (Rogers dedicated 
the first part of his work on the English Creed 
to him in 1585), all in Parker Society; Narr. of 
the Reformation (Camden Soc.), p. 58; Strype’s 
Works, passim. ] ROOW eS Al SAL 
SCANDRETT,SCANDRET, or SCAN- 
DERET, STEPHEN (16381 ?-1706), puri- 
tan divine, born about 1631, was a son of the 
yeoman of the wardrobe of Charles I. He 
matriculated at Wadham College, Oxford, 
16 Dee. 1654, and graduated B.A. 19 March 
1656-7, and M.A. 28 June 1659. He was 
incorporated at Cambridge in the latter 
year, and became ‘conduct’ of Trinity 
College. At the Restoration he declined to 
obey the order of Dr. Duport, the vice-master, 
to read the service-book in the college 
chapel. After an unseemly altercation he 
was expelled from his office by Dr. Ferne, 
the master (BRowNE, Congregationalism in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, p. 503; Davips, Non- 
conformity in Essex, p. 623). He became 
assistant to Mr. Eyres at Haverhill, Suffolk 
(he was never rector of Haverhill), and, 
having received presbyterian ordination, was 
prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts for 
preaching after having been silenced in 1662. 
He was excommunicated, and afterwards 
sent to Bury and Ipswich gaols (CaLamy, 
Account, p. 655) for preaching at ‘W alsham- 
le-Willows. At a later date he preached at 
Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, and was again 
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prosecuted. In 1668-9 Scandrett had two 
pablig disputes in Essex with George White- 

ead, the quaker, which led to the publica- 
tion of Ludgater’s ‘The Glory of Christ’s 
Light within expelling Darkness, being the 
sum of Controversy between G. Whitehead 
and S, Scandret,’ 1669, 4to, The latter part 
of this tract is by George Whitehead (see 
SmitH, Cataogue of Friends’ Books, ii. 126). 
In reply to Whitehead and Ludgater Scan- 
drett wrote ‘An Antidote against Quaker- 
isme,’ London, 1671, 4to; it was answered 
in Ludgater’s ‘The Presbyter’s Antidote 
choking himself’ (no date, no place), 

In 1672, on a petition in his behalf, the 
house of Joseph Alders, adjoining Scandrett’s 
house at Haverhill, was Wesel for Scan- 
drett. After the revolution he preached in 
the places around Haverhill, and, dying there 
on 8 Dec. 1706, was. buried on 12 Dec, in 
the chancel of Haverhill church. His wife 
was buried there, 15 May 1717. 

Scandrett also published ‘Doctrine and 
Instructions, or a Catechism touching many 
weighty Points of Divinity,’ 8vo, 1674. 

{Gardiner’s Registers of Wadham College; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Calamy’s 
Account, p. 655, Continuation, p. ee ee 


SCARBOROUGH, Eart or. [See Lum- 
LEY, RicHARD, d. 1721.] 


SCARBURGH, Sir CHARLES, M.D. 
(1616-1694), physician, son of Edmund Scar- 
burgh, gentleman, of the parish of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, London, was born in 
London in 1616, and was sent to St. Paul’s 
School, whence he proceeded to Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He entered as a sizar on 
4 March 1633, graduating B.A. in 1637 and 
M.A. in 1640. He was elected a fellow 
of his college in 1640 and studied medi- 
cine. He was also devoted to mathematics, 
which he studied with Seth Ward [q. v.] of 
Emmanuel. Heand Ward used Oughtred’s 
‘Clavis Mathematica’ as their text-book, and 
Oughtred was much pleased by their visit- 
ing him at Aldbury in Surrey to ask an ex- 
planation of difficulties with which they had 
met in their study of his book [see OueHT- 
RED, WILLIAM]. They afterwards lectured 
on the ‘Clavis’ at Cambridge, where it be- 
came what Goodwin’s ‘Course of Mathe- 
matics’ afterwards was in the university. 
In the great rebellion Scarburgh was ejected 
from his fellowship, and entered at Marios 
College, Oxford, where he became the friend 
of his fellow collegian, William Harvey, M.D. 
[q. v.], and worked with him on the genera- 
tion of animals. He was created M.D. at 
Oxford on 23 June 1646 as a member of 
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Merton College, having letters testimonial 
from Harvey. He was incorporated M.D. in 
his own university in 1660. From Oxford 
he went to London, was admitted a candi- 
date or member of the College of Physicians 
on 25 Jan. 1648, and was elected a fellow on 
26 Sept. 1650. He was censor in 1655, 1664, 
and 1665. When Henry Pierrepont, marquis 
of Dorchester [q. v.], was admitted a fellow, 
Scarburgh, at the request of the president, 
Sir Francis Prujean [q. v.], presented him to 
the college in a Latin speech which was de- 
servedly applauded. On 8 Oct. 1649 he was 
elected anatomical reader by the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, and on 27 Feb. 1650 
the company ordered his portrait, with that 
of his demonstrator, Edward Arris, to be 
painted, and paid Greenbury the artist 9/.10s. 
for the picture in 1651. It represents Scar- 
burgh, in a scarlet gown, lecturing on a 
subject which has been dissected by Arris, 
who stands by; it hangs in the present hall 
of the society in Monkwell Street, London. 
Scarburgh succeeded Harvey as Lumleian 
lecturer at the College of Physicians in 1656, 
and was one of the original fellows of the 
Royal Society (THomson, History). Harvey 
bequeathed ‘my velvet gowne to my lovinge 
friend, Mr. Dr.Scarburgh,’ as well as ‘all my 
little silver instruments of surgerie.’? After 
the Restoration Scarburgh was appointed 
physician to CharlesII. He dined on 24 May 
1660 with Pepys, who records that he said 
that children used the eyes separated till 
they learnt the art of using them in combi- 
nation, and on 28 Feb. 1663 Pepys went with 
him to the dissection of a seaman lately 
hanged forrobbery. Scarburgh was knighted 
on 15 Aug. 1669. He accompanied the Duke 
of York to Scotland in the Gloucester in 
1682, and when that ship struck and sank 
on 5 May he was a long time in the water, 
and when taken up by Pepys’s ship was nearly 
spent with struggling. Scarburgh was in 
attendance during Charles II’s last illness, 
of which he left an account in manuscript, 
preserved in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, which is chiefly interesting as 
a picture of the consultations of the time. 
He was member of parliament for Camelford 
in Cornwall from 1685 to 1687. He became 
physician to James II, to Queen Mary, and 
to Prince George of Denmark. 

Scarburgh published a short guide to 
human dissection, ‘ Syllabus Musculorum,’ 
which was a text-book for many years, and 
he wrote an elegy on Cowley. He knew 
other poets, and Waller consulted him as to 
the meaning of the dropsy which had ap- 
peared in his legs. ‘Sir,’ replied Scarburgh, 
‘your blood will run no longer’ (Jonnson, 
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Life of Waller). He left materials for an 
English edition of Euclid,and his son Charles 
published the work in folio in 1705. Hehad 
a fine mathematical library, of which a cata- 
logue was printed in 1695. He was fond of 
natural history, and Sir Thomas Browne 
[q. v.]sent him a great northern diver and an 
eagle. He kept the eagle, which came from 
Ireland, in the College of Physicians in 
Warwick Lane for two years. He retired 
from active life in 1691, and died on 26 Feb. 
1693-4, after a gentle and easy decay. He 
was buried at Cranford, Middlesex, where 
there is a monument to him in the parish 
church erected by his widow. 

[ Munk’s Coll. of Phys. i. 252; Young’s Annals 
of the Barber-Surgeons; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Works, ed. Wilkin, i. 394, 400; Pepys’s Diary; 
Venn’s Register of Caius College, p. 184; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon.; Oldham’s Poems, 1854, p. 180; 
Oughtred’s Clavis Mathematica, ed, 1652.] 

N. M. 

SCARDEBURG, ROBERT pz(f.1341), 
judge, perhaps a nephew of Robert de Scar- 
deburg, archdeacon of the Kast Riding and 
dean of York from 1279 to 1290, derived his 
name from Scarborough in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. He was in a commission of 
assize for Guernsey, Jersey, Sark,and Alder- 
ney in 1331, and the same year was made 
chief justice of the common pleas in Ireland. 
On vacating that office in 1334 he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the king’s bench in Eng- 
land. He was in a commission of array for 
Yorkshire in 1339, and on 6 Sept. exchanged 
his seat at the king’s bench for a judgeship 
of the common pleas. He returned to the 
king’s bench on 3 Jan. 1341, and continued 
as judge there until 1344, when he was 
again appointed chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas in Ireland, having the custody of 
the seals of the two benches there, with 
the fees appertaining. Foss points out that 
he must be distinguished from Robert de 
Scorburgh [q. v.], a baron of the exchequer 
in 1382. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 489-90; Dugdale’s Orig. 
Jurid., Chron. Ser. pp. 41-2; Rot. Orig. Abbrev. 
ii. 57, 166; Cal. Rot. Pat. pp. 113, 117, 135, 149 
(both Record Publ.)] W. H. 

SCARGILL, WILLIAM PITT (1787- 
1836), unitarian minister and author, was 
born in London in 1787. Originally in- 
tended for a business life, he attracted the 
notice of Hugh Worthington, minister at 
Salters’ Hall, under whose advice he studied 
for the ministry at Wymondley academy. 
For six months (March to August 1811) he 
was assistant to James Tayler at High Pave- 
ment Chapel, Nottingham. In 1812 he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Madge as minister of Church- 
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gate Street Chapel, Bury St. Edmunds, and 
held this charge for twenty years. His 
ministry was not successful, and he turned 
to literature as a means of augmenting a 
narrow income, contributing to periodicals, 
and producing original tales and sketches. 
He had been a Liberal in politics, but dis- 
pleased his congregation by becoming a 
writer for the tory press. Resigning his 
charge in 1832, he became an adherent of 
the established church. At the end of 1834 
he published anonymously ‘The Autobio- 
graphy of a Dissenting Minister,’ in which 
he plays the part of a candid friend to his 
former co-religionists. The book is often 
classed with the anonymous ‘ Particulars of 
the Life of a Dissenting Minister’ [1813], 
by Charles Lloyd [q. v.]; but Lloyd’s is a 
genuine autobiography, Scargill’s a romance, 
though possibly based on his early life and 
education. He made a precarious living by 
his pen, yet his sketches are brisk and readable, 
with a curious vein of paradox. An essay on 
‘The Blessings of Biography’ opens with the 
advice, ‘If you think a man to be a devil, and 
want to make him an angel, sit down to 
write a biography of him.’ He was famed 
as a punster. He died of brain fever at 
Bury St. Edmunds on 24 Jan. 1836. He 
married Mary Anne, daughter of Robert 
Cutting of Chevington, Suffolk, whosurvived 
him with two children, 

He published: 1. ‘An Essay on War,’ 
8vo, n.d. 2. ‘Essays on Various Subjects,’ 
1815, 8vo. 3. ‘Moral Discourses,’ 1816, 
12mo, 4. ‘The Sequel of “Truth,”’ a novel 
[1826], by Elizabeth Evanshaw, 1827, 12mo. 
5. ‘Truckleborough Hall,’ 1827, 12mo. 
6. ‘Blue-Stocking Hall,’ 1827, 12mo. 7. ‘ Pe- 
nelope; or Love’s Labour Lost,’ 1829, 16mo. 
8. ‘Rank and Talent,’ 1829, 12mo ; reprinted 
[1856], 8vo. 9. ‘Tales of a Briefless Barris- 
ter,” 1829,12mo. 10. ‘Atherton: a Tale of 
the Last Century,’ 1831, 8vo. 11. ‘The 
Usurer’s Daughter,’ 1832, 12mo; reprinted 
[1853], 8vo. 12. ‘The Puritan’s Grave,’ 1833, 
12mo. 13. ‘The Autobiography of a Dis- 
senting Minister,’ 1834, 8vo (anon.) ; reissued 
with new title-pages and prefaces as 2nd, 
8rd, and 4th editions, all 1835, 14, ‘ Pro- 
vincial Sketches, 1835, 12mo, His widow 
edited some of his contributions to periodi- 
cals, many from the ‘ Atlas’ newspaper, with 
the title ‘The Widow’s Offering. A selec- 
tion of Tales and Essays,’ 1837, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Of this a pirated edition appeared as ‘The 
English Sketchbook,’ 1856, 8vo. His widow 
republished the collection with title ‘Essays 
and Sketches, 2nd edit. [1857], 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1896,i. 444; Christian Reformer, 
1836, pp. 290 sq.; Carpenter's Presbyterianism in 
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Nottingham [1862], p. 180; Browne's Hist. 
Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 421; Christian 
Life, 6 Jan. 1883, p. 9.] A. G 


SCARISBRICK, EDWARD (1639- 
1709), jesuit. [See Nevintn, Epwarp. | 


SCARLE, JOHN vz (d. 1403 ?), chan- 
cellor, no doubt derived his name from 
Scarle in Lincolnshire, in which county a 
family of the name occurs in the reign of 
Edward III (Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii. 121, 155). 
He was acting as a clerk in chancery on 
8 July 1878 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Richard II, i. 
259). On 6 April 1379 he was collated to 
a prebend at Aberguylly, and on 19 July 
1379 exchanged his living of Holm-by-the- 
Sea, Norfolk, for the living of South Kelsey, 
Lincolnshire (2d. i. 8329, 373). He was a re- 
ceiver of petitions from Gascony in the 
parliaments of October 1382, November 
1383, and April 1384 (Rot. Parl. iii. 133, 
150, 166), and of petitions from England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, in the parlia- 
ment of November 1384, and in each suc- 
ceeding parliament down to February 1397 ; 
he was also clerk of the parliament from No- 
vember 1384 to February 1397 (2d. ii. 184— 
337). On 22 July 13894 he was made 
keeper of the rolls, and in this capacity had 
several times custody of the great seal, as 
in October-November 1896 (Federa, vii. 
809, 840). On 11 Sept. 1397 Scarle re- 
signed his office at the rolls, and once more 
became a clerk in chancery (BLoMEFIELD, 
Hist. Norfolk, i. 118). After the arrest of 
Richard II, he was appointed chancellor on 
5 Sept. 1899, and was continued in that 
office on the accession of Henry IV, till 
9 March 1401 (Federa, viii. 181). He 
was present in the council, March 1401, 
5 July, and 24 Aug. 1401; in January 1403 
he was one of the commissioners in the pro- 
ceedings concerning the alien priories 
(Nicoxas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, i, 126, 146, 168, 191-7). On 
27 Sept. 1401 Scarle was appointed arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, and was admitted 1 Dec. 
following; according to Le Neve, the arch- 
deaconry was voided by Scarle’s death be- 
fore 29 April 1403 (Fast Ecel. Angl. ii. 
45). If this is correct, he cannot be the 
John Scarle who received the livings of 
Mannington and Saxthorp, Norfolk, in 1404 
(BLoMEFIELD, Hist. Norfolk, vi. 467). Scarle’s 
house in London was in Chancery Lane, 
on the site of what was afterwards Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, 


[Annales Henrici Quarti, p. 282, ap. Chron, 
Trokelowe, Blaneford, &c.; Royal Letters, 
Henry IV, p. 31 (Rolls Ser.); Wylie’s Hist. of 


England under Henry IV, i. 28, 32, 172; Foss’s 
Judges of England; other authorities avoted.] 
G..L, K 


SCARLETT, JAMES, first Baron 
ABINGER (1769-1844), lord chief baron of 
the exchequer, was born on 13 Dec. 1769 
in Jamaica, where his family held con- 
siderable property, and had long been resi- 
dent. He was the second son of Robert 
Scarlett of Duckett’s Spring in the parish 
of St. James, Jamaica, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, widow of a Mr. Wright, and daughter 
of Colonel Philip Anglin of Paradise Estate 
in the same island. His younger brother, 
Sir Philip Anglin Scarlett, who died in Oc- 
tober 1831, was for some years chief justice 
of Jamaica. In the summer of 1785 James 
was sent to England in order to complete 
his education, and on 9 Sept. 1785 was ad- 
mitted a member of the Inner Temple. A 
few weeks afterwards he was admitted as a 
fellow commoner at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he commenced to reside in 
November 1785, While at the university 
he refused to join the ‘True Blue Club,’ and 
acquired the reputation of a hard-reading 
man; he formed a friendship with John 
Baynes [q. v. |, from whom he received much 
assistance in the direction of his studies. 
Owing to his desire ‘for an early esta- 
blishment in life,’ Scarlett declined to wait 
until he could go in for honours, and took 
his B.A. in June 1789 (Memoir, p. 42). 
By the advice of his friend Romilly, Scar- 
lett, on taking up his quarters in the Temple, 
studied law for a year by himself, and sub- 
sequently became the pupil of George Wood, 
the special pleader, who afterwards became 
a baron of the exchequer. He was called to 
the bar on 28 July 1791, and graduated 
M.A. in 1794, After some doubts, for he 
was entirely without professional connec- 
tions, he joined the northern circuit and the 
Lancashire sessions. His success was gra- 
dual and the result of steady application. 

He married some twelve months after 
his call, and his professional income for the 
first time exceeded his expenditure in 1798, 
when his father died. He quitted the 
Lancashire sessions, where he had obtained 
a great deal of work, in 1807, and soon 
afterwards found himself in the command 
of every variety of business; but, by the ad- 
vice of Plumer, he ultimately confined him- 
self to the court of king’s bench and the 
northern circuit. Though he applied to 
Lord Eldon for silk in 1807, he did not be- 
come a king’s counsel until March 1816, 
From this time to the close of 1834 Scarlett 
‘had a longer series of success than has ever 
fallen to the lot of any other man in the 
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law’ (Memoir, p. 71). The largest income 
which he ever made in one year at the bar 
appears to have been 18,500/., but this in 
_ later days has of course been frequently 
surpassed (Quarterly Review, cxliv.15). He 
Aelena the seat and estate at Abinger in 
urrey in 1813, and was called to the bench 
of the Inner Temple three years later. 
Scarlett unsuccessfully contested the 
- borough of Lewes as a whig candidate in Oc- 
tober 1812, and again in March 1816. Seve- 
ral offers of a seat were made to him if he 
would consent to support the government, 
but, though their acceptance would have led 
to his immediate advancement to office, 
Scarlett refused them all (Memoir, pp. 182- 
183). At last, through the influence of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, he obtained a seat at Peter- 
borough at a by-election early in February 
1819. He spoke for the first time in the 
House of Commons during the debate on the 
Windsor establishment on the 22nd of that 
month (Parl. Debates, 1st ser. xxxix. 600- 
605). His speech on that occasion was pro- 
nounced by Brougham to have been ‘one of 
the most able speeches that any professional 
man ever made’ (Life and Times of Lord 
Brougham, 1871, ui. 471; see also Diary 
and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, 1861, 
iii. 69; Greville Memoirs, 1874, 1st ser. i. 
18), but his subsequent efforts in parliament 
were less successful, and, like many another 
famous barrister, he failed to sustain in the 
House of Commons the brilliant reputation 
which he had gained in the law courts. On 
8 March he supported Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s motion for the appointment of a select 
committee ‘to consider so much of the 
Criminal Laws as relates to Capital Punish- 
ment in Felonies,’ and was placed on the 
committee to inquire and report to the house 
on that subject (Parl. Debates, 1st ser. 
xxxix. 838-42). In June he opposed Van- 
sittart’s demand for additional taxation to 
the amount of three millions, and spoke 
strongly against the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill (2. xl. 964-8, 1110-12, 1235-9). On 
13 Dec. he protested against the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Bill, the provisions of 
which he described as being ‘inimical to the 
liberties of the country’ (7%. xli. 1062-8, 
1070, 1082-3). He was re-elected for 
Peterborough at the general election in 
March 1820. On 26 June he denounced 
the appointment of a secret committe of 
inquiry into the queen’s conduct (2. 2nd ser. 
j, 1892-5), and on 17 Oct. following he de- 
clared that if the bill of pains and penalties 
ever reached the House of Commons, he 
‘should consider it as a disgrace if it was 
entertained for a moment’ (2. ili. 791-3). 
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On 26 Jan. 1821 he attacked the govern- 
ment for having prejudged the queen’s case 
by omitting her name from the liturgy (0. 
iv. 200-2). On 8 May 1821 he obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the law 
‘relating to the relief of the poor in Eng- 
land,’ which was read a second time on the 
24th of the same month, but was subse- 
quently withdrawn (ib. v. 578-82, 587-8, 
989-94, 999, 1479-80, 1483). On 31 May 
1822 he moved the second reading of his Poor 
Removal Bill, but was defeated by a majority 
of sixteen votes (<b. vii. 761-72, 779). 

_ Scarlett resigned his seat at Peterborough 
in order to contest Cambridge University at 
a by-election in November 1822. Though 
there were two tories in the field, he was 
easily beaten, and in February 1823 he was 
re-elected for his old constituency, which he 
continued thenceforth to represent until July 
1830. He warmly resented Lord Eldon’s 
attack upon Abercromby, and on 1 March 
1824, ‘forgetting the measured compass of his 
long-adopted voice and manner, spoke out in 
a broad northern dialect and told daring 
truths which astonished the house’ (London 
Magazine for March 1825, p. 837; Parl. 
Debates, 2nd ser. x. 593-7, 619). In the fol- 
lowing year he unsuccessfully opposed, in a 
speech of great length, the third reading of 
the bill for altering the law of principal and 
factor (2b. xili. 1433-57). 

On Canning becoming prime minister, 
Scarlett, with the consent of the whig leaders, 
accepted the post of attorney-general 
(27 April 1827), and received the honour of 
knighthood (80 April). When Goderich was 
in power, Scarlett appears to have proposed 
the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
and the two Libel Acts of 1819 (Memoir of 
J. C. Herries, 1880, ii. 54, 55). Though in- 
vited by the king and the Duke of Welling- 
ton to continue in office, Scarlett resigned 
on the duke’s accession to power in January 
1828. While supporting the bill making 
provision for Canning’s family on 22 May, 
Scarlett declared that ‘of all public men he 
ever knew, he differed least from Mr. Can- 
ning on public principles’ (Parl. Debates, 
2nd ser. xix. 899). 

Scarlett succeeded Sir Charles Wetherell 
as attorney-general in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration on 29 June 1829, re- 
serving to himself the right of acting inde- 
pendently of the government on the ques- 
tion of reform. As chief law efficer he 
exhibited much hostility to the press, and 
at his instance several informations were filed 
against the ‘ Morning Journal,’ ‘ Atlas,’ and 
other papers for libels on the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the lord chancellor. On 9 March 
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1830 he brought in a bill for improving the 
administration of justice (Parl. Debates, 2nd 
ser. xxiii, 53-62, 68-9,70), which received the 
royal assent on 23 July 1830. By this act 
the separate jurisdiction for the county pala- 
tine of Chester and the principality of Wales 
was abolished, and provision was made for 
the appointment of three additional judges. 
At the same time the court of exchequer 
was thrown open to general practice, and 
fixed days were appointed for the commence- 
ment and close of terms (11 Geo. IV and 
1 Will. IV, cap. 70). On9 July he moved the 
third reading of the Libel Law Amendment 
Bill (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. xxv. 1132-44), 
which also became law this session. By it 
the punishment of banishment was repealed 
and the amount of the bonds to be given by 
publishers of newspapers increased (11 Geo. 
IV and 1 Will. IV,cap. 73). At Lord Fitz- 
william’s request Scarlett retired from the 
representation of Peterborough at the disso- 
lution of parliament in July 1830, and be- 
came a candidate for the borough of Malton, 
for which he was duly returned at the gene- 
ral election in the following month. On the 
Duke of Wellington’s downfall in November 
1830 Scarlett resigned his office. He appears 
to have thought himself badly treated by 
the new ministry, and was much annoyed 
at the appointment of Lord Lyndhurst to 
the exchequer in January 1831. He had 
never been a very ardent reformer, and after 
some hesitation he made up his mind to op- 
pose the Reform Bill. On 22 March 1831 
he spoke against the second reading and de- 
clared his conviction that if the bill passed 
it would ‘ begin by destroying the House and 
end in destroying the other branches of the 
constitution’ (Parl. Debates, 3rd ser. iii. 771- 
792), A few days afterwards he accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds (Journals of the 
House of Commons, vol. 1xxxvi. pt. i. p. 470). 
He now cast in his lot with the tories, and at 
the general election in April was returned 
for Lord Lonsdale’s borough of Cocker- 
mouth. On 19 Sept. 1831 he protested 
strongly against the third reading’ of the 
second Reform Bill, and warned the house 
that ‘they might soon expect that the Corn 
Laws would be repealed and that the first 
blow to all property, the confiscation of the 
property of the church, would soon be given’ 
(Parl, Debates, 3rd. ser. vi. 151-66). At the 
general election in December 18382 Scarlett 
and Lord Stormont stood for Norwich in 
the tory interest, and were returned at the 
head of the poll. The return was petitioned 
against, but the committee, not admitting 
the proof of agency, declared them to be duly 
elected, and Scarlett continued to sit for 


Norwich until the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. 

He was appointed lord chief baron of the 
exchequer on 24 Dec. 1834 in the place of 
Lord Lyndhurst, who had been raised to the 
woolsack for the secondtime. Previously to 
his appointment to the exchequer, Scarlett was 
sworn a member of the privy council (15 Dec.) 
and, made a serjeant-at-law (24 Dec.) He 
was created Baron Abinger of Abinger in the 
county of Surrey, and of the city of Norwich 
on 12 Jan. 1835, and tookhisseat in the House 
of Lords for the first time on 20 Feb. follow- 
ing (Journals of the House of Lords, \xvii. 
6-7). In the same year he was created an 
LL.D. of Cambridge. He took but little part 
in the debates of the upper house. He ex- 
pressed his opinion that ‘a system of national 
education must inevitably fail’ (Parl. Debates, 
8rd ser. xlvii. 764), and declared that ‘he 
should oppose with his utmost force the aboli- 
tion of the equity side of the exchequer’ (7d. 
liii. 1862). On 21 Feb. 1843 Duncombe called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the 
‘partial, unconstitutional, and oppressive’ 
conduct of Abinger while presiding over the 
special commission issued for Lancashire and 
Cheshire. The language used by Abinger in 
his charges to the grand juries on this occa- 
sion was undoubtedly indiscreet, but his 
conduct in other respects was free from re- 
proach, and the motion for an inquiry was 
defeated by 228 votes to 73 (2b. Ixvi. 1037- 
1143). Abinger presided in the exchequer 
court for rather more than nine years, and 
attended the Norfolk circuit in the spring of 
1844, apparently strong and well. But after 
doing his work in court at Bury St. Ed- 
munds on 2 April with his usual clearness 
and skill, he was suddenly seized with apo- 
plexy. He never spoke again, and died at 
his lodgings in Bury on 7 April 1844, aged 
seventy-four. He was buried in the family 
vault in Abinger churchyard on the 14th of 
the same month. 

Scarlett married first, on 22 Aug. 1792, 
Louise Henrietta, third daughter of Peter 
Campbell of Kilmory, Argyllshire, by whom 
he had three sons, viz. (1) Robert Scarlett, 
born on 5 Sept. 1794, who succeeded as se- 
cond baron Abinger and died, leaving issue, 
on 24 June 1861; (2) Sir James Yorke Scar- 
lett [q.v.]; (8) Peter Campbell Scarlett [q.v.]; 
and two daughters: (1) Mary Elizabeth 
Scarlett, who became the wife of John (after- 
wards Baron) Campbell on 8 Sept. 1821, was 
created Baroness Stratheden of Cupar, Fife- 
shire, on 22 Jan. 1836, and died on 25 March 
1860 ; and (2) Louise Lawrence Scarlett, who 
married Lieut.-colonel Sir Edmund Currey, 
K.C.H.,on 14 June 1828, and died on 26 Oct, 
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1871. Scarlett’s first wife died on 8 March 
1829. He married, secondly, on 28 Sept. 1843, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Henry John 
Ridley, rector of Abinger, Surrey, and 
daughter of Lee Steere Steere of Jayes-in- 
Wotton in the same county, by whom he 
had no issue. His widow survived him many 
years, and died on 13 Oct. 1886. 

Scarlett was neither a great lawyer nor an 
eloquent speaker, and yet he was by far the 
most successful advocate of his day. He 
possessed three great qualifications of a nisi 
prius leader—a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, perfect quickness of perception and 
decision, and imperturbable self-possession. 
His tact in the management of a cause was 
unrivalled. Some of his extraordinary suc- 
cess as a verdict-getter was undoubtedly 
due to abundance of clever artifice, but much 
more was due to the exquisite art which he 
possessed of putting the whole facts of the 
case before the jury in the clearest possible 
manner, and in the most efficacious way for 
his client. His manner was admirably 
adapted to his cases, and the effect was en- 
hanced by his handsome person, gentlemanly 
bearing, and finely modulated voice. His 
one object was to get a verdict, and he never 
showed any desire to produce a brilliant 
effect or to win cheap applause. His open- 
ing speeches were generally confined to a 
clear and lucid statement of the facts. He 
made no attempt at eloquence, and never 
even prepared his speeches. He never took 
notes of the evidence, and cross-examined 
but little. In re-examination he was ex- 
ceedingly skilful. His reply was short, 
crushing, and conclusive, and it was by his 
last words that he achieved many of his 
greatest triumphs. Nor was his influence 
confined only to juries; it was almost as 
great with the judges. Indeed, his influ- 
ence over Lord Tenterden was so marked as 
to become the subject of complaint at the 
bar (Quarterly Review, cxliv. 28). His re- 
putation as a judge was by no means equal 
to his fame as an advocate. He had been too 
long at the bar to be a great success on the 
bench. He had several judicial qualities in 
a high degree, but he rarely presented more 
than one side of the case to the jury, who, 
offended by his high assumption of supe- 
riority, frequently refused to submit to his 
dictation. Excessive vanity and a want of 
impartiality were the chief defects of his 
character. 

He refused to take part in the defence of 
Queen Caroline (Memoir, p. 100; Lnfe of 
John Lord Campbell, 1881, i. 394), but he de- 
fended Lord Cochrane (Townsend, Modern 
State Trials, 1850, ii. 1-111), John Hatchard 
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(Hows 1, State Trials, xxxii. 673-756), John 
Hunt (Reports of State Trials, new ser. ii. 69— 
104), Charles Pinney (7d. iii. 11-642), and the 
Wakefields(Townsunp, Modern State Trials, 
li. 112-55). He appeared on behalf of Sir 
Francis Burdett (Reports of State Trials, new 
ser. i, 56-170), and, as counsel for the crown, 
prosecuted Henry Hunt (2. i. 171-496), 
George Dewhurst (2d. i. 529-608), and John 
Ambrose Williams (24. i. 1291-1838). His 
decisions will be found in the reports of 
Crompton, Meeson, and Roscoe (2 vols.), and 
Meeson and Welsby (vols. i-xii.) 

He was the author of the ironical note 
appended to Romilly’s ‘Letters containing 
an Account of the late Revolution in France 
... translated from the German of Henry 
Frederic Groenvelt,’ London, 1792, 8vo (pp. 
359-62). He also contributed a note to 
Brougham’s ‘ Inaugural Discourse’ at his in- 
stallation as lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow, 1825, 8vo (pp. 21-4). Several of 
his speeches were separately published. 

A portrait of Abinger by William Derby 
was exhibited at the loan exhibition of 
national portraits at South Kensington in 
1868 (Cat. No. 400). There is a mezzotint 
of Abinger by Henry Cousins, after a por- 
trait by Sir M. A. Shee. 


[P.C.Scarlett’s Memoir of Lord Abinger, 1877, 
gives a very inadequate account of his father’s 
brilliant career, but it contains Abinger’s un- 
finished autobiography (pp. 21-90), some of his 
correspondence (pp. 93-169), three of his charges 
to grand juries (pp. 169-91), and his sketch of 
Sir James Mackintosh’s character (pp. 195-202). 
See also Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix. 255- 
261; Law Review, i. 79-95; Law Times, iii. 27 
29, xevi. 463-5 ; Journal of Jurisprudence, xxi. 
442-7; Law Magazine, xxxili. 152-68; Legal 
Observer, xxvii. 41-8, xxix. 157-63 ; American 
Law Review, xii. 39-68 ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
exxli. 91-112; Illustrated London News,4 March 
1843, 18 April 1844; Ryall’s Portraits of Emi- 
nent Conservatives, 2nd ser. (with portrait) ; Ran- 
dom Recollections of the House of Lords, 1836, 
pp. 191-7; Georgian Era, 1833, ii. 327; Hender- 
son’s Recollections of John Adolphus, 1871, pp. 
182-4; Gent, Mag. 1832 i. 178, 18441. 648-52 ; 
Brayley and Britton’s History of Surrey, 1850, v. 
7~9, 11; Burke’s Peerage, 1896, pp. 13, 13873; 
G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, i. 33-4; Grad. 
Cantabr. 1856, p. 887 ; Haydn’s Book of Digni- 
ties, 1890; Martin’s Masters of the Bench of the 
Inner Temple, 1883, p. 93; Official Return of 
Lists of Members of Parliament, ii. 276, 289, 
305, 322, 329, 8343; Notes and Queries, passim ; 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, 1884, p. 215.] 

G. F. R. B. 


SCARLETT, Str JAMES YORKE 
(1799-1871), general, and leader of the 
heavy cavalry charge at Balaclava, born in 
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1799, was second son of James Scarlett, first 
baron Abinger [q. v.]_ After being educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
was gazetted cornet, 18th hussars, in 1818, 
and, being placed on half-pay, studied for a 
year at the senior department, Sandhurst. 
In 1830 he was gazetted major 5th dragoon 

ards. From 1836 to 1841 he represented 
Guildford in the conservative interest, taking 
no very active part in political strife, but 
voting unwaveringly with his party. In 
1840 Major Scarlett was promoted to thecom- 
mand of his regiment, and henceforward the 
5th dragoon guards becameconspicuousas one 
of the most efficient corps in the service. 
He retained his command for nearly fourteen 
years—a length of time which served to 
permanently identify his name with his 
regiment. In 1853 Colonel Scarlett was on 
the point of retiring into private life, but 
mutterings of war with Russia were audible, 
and in 1854 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the heavy brigade. He sailed for 
Turkey ; at Varna, where a large proportion 
of his old regiment had been suddenly struck 
down by cholera, he at once made his way to 
the hospitals, and by his cheerful demeanour 
reduced the panic that had seized the men. 
Towards the end of September 1854 he pro- 
ceeded with the heavy brigade, following 
after the bulk of the army which had fought 
the battle of the Alma, to the Crimea, and 
as brigadier before Sebastopol saw his first 
shot fired. 

Early in the morning of 25 Oct. a force 
of twenty-five thousand Russians which in- 
cluded a strong body of cavalry, under 
Liprandi, attacked and captured some of 
the earthworks which protected the rear of 
the investing armies, and then, pushing 
rapidly forward, began to threaten the Eng- 
lish camp near Balaclava. At the first sem- 
blance of attack Scarlett had his brigade 
under arms, and, after making some show of 
threatening the enemy, received orders from 
Lord Raglan to move from the picket lines 
in rear of the right of the British army to 
Kadikoi, an important tactical point. While 
marching thither the configuration of the 
ground concealed the further advance of the 
Russians, but on turning a fold, Scarlett 
suddenly discovered, on his left flank and 
close at hand, a body of the enemy’s cavalry 
amounting to about two thousand sabres. 
Both the hostile forces were astounded at the 
rencontre, The Russians halted first, but, per- 
ceiving their opportunity, began to advance 
at a rapid trot, with the apparent intention 
of charging Scarlett’s exposed flank. The 
imminence and magnitude of his peril were 
met by an astonishing audacity. Scarlett 
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instantly gave the word ‘left wheel into 
line’ to the three squadrons nearest to him 
—Inniskilling and Scots Greys—and, placing 
himself at the head of this puny force 
numbering barely three hundred sabres, 
drove straight uphill at the enemy, whose 
speed had gradually slackened to a slow 
trot, a walk, and finally changed to a halt. 
The next moment the three hundred Eng- 
lish troopers had bounded into the midst of 
the enemy. ‘The issue,’ wrote Lord Raglan 
in his despatch, ‘was never for one moment 
doubtful.” After a few moments the charge 
was supported by the remaining squadrons, 
numbering about four hundred men, and 
then the unwieldy column of Russian 
cavalry heaved, swayed to and fro, and 
finally broke up. During the fight, Scarlett 
slashed right and left indiscriminately, far 
too jostled to single out any individual 
antagonist, and though he received many 
an ill-directed blow and many a slight 
sword cut, and the next morning was black 
and blue with bruises all over his body, he 
escaped without a serious wound. The top 
of his massive brass helmet, however, had 
been stove in with a powerful blow. The 
subsequent incidents of the day included the 
fatal and desperate charge of the light bri- 
gade. When its remnants came straggling 
back after their desperate exploit, and the 
previous flanking fire from the Russian guns 
had been almost silenced, Scarlett made an 
effort to secure some substantial advantages 
from the previous slaughter. Putting him- 
self at the head of his dragoons, which had 
been drawn up in reserve, he led the way to 
a second charge down the valley of death. 
While advancing at a sharp pace, his aide- 
de-camp, General Beatson, shot up alongside 
of him and shouted out that he was charg- 
ing the Russians alone; his brigade had 
gone ‘threes about.’ Chafing with anger, he 
galloped back to ascertain the meaning of 
this unauthorised retreat, but was stopped 
by Lord Lucan, who said, ‘It is all right, 
Scarlett ; I ordered the “ halt” and “ retire” 
to be sounded. I have lost the light bri- 
gade; I will not lose the heavy brigade too 
if I can help it.’ Scarlett was of opinion 
that if he had been allowed to persevere he 
might have captured and carried off the 
twelve Russian guns at the head of the 
valley, and would certainly have cut off a 
large number of their fugitive cavalry near 
the Tractir Bridge. For his services at 
Balaclava the brigadier was promoted to the 
rank of major-general, and in 1855 he was 
created a K.C.B. 

In April 1855 he returned to England, 
but was soon appointed to succeed per- 
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manently Lord Lucan in the command of 
the entire British cavalry in the Crimea, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general. 
Although family reasons made him at first 
reluctant to accept the post, he returned to 
the Crimea without a day’s unnecessary 
delay. 

The original splendid force of cavalry 
which had landed in the Crimea in 1854 
had, by the time Scarlett assumed chief 
command in 1855, been almost annihilated 
by the sword or by the rigour of the 
climate. Large drafts of recruits had 
been sent out to fill up the gaps, and by 
dint of unremitting labour and _barrack- 
field drill even in presence of the enemy, 
Sir James by the spring of 1856 brought 
them to a satisfactory condition of efficiency. 
‘But even in 1856,’ he used to say, ‘I 
would not have ventured with them to 
fight another Balaclava.’ At the conclusion 
of the war Sir James Scarlett was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry in the 
Aldershot district; thence he was trans- 
ferred to Portsmouth, and in 1860 was 
gazetted adjutant-general to the forces. In 
1865 he was selected for the prize of home 
appointments, the command of the Alder- 
shot camp. During the latter part of his 
tenure of office the brilliant successes of the 
Prussians in their wars with Austria and 
France had caused a revolution in tactics. A 
modification in modern conditions of war- 
fare necessitated a modification in instruc- 
tion, ‘No doubt this is necessary,’ said the 
veteran regretfully, ‘ but I am too old to go 
to school again and to unlearn the lessons 
of my life. I had best leave the task to 
younger men.’ In his closing years he was 
one of the last surviving types of the blue 
and buff school of tories. In 1869 he was 
created a G.C.B., and on 1 Nov. 1870, on 
resigning the Aldershot command, he re- 
tired from active duty. He died suddenly 
in December 1871. 

Sir James Scarlett married Charlotte, 
daughter and coheiress of Colonel Har- 
greaves of Burnley, Lancashire, but left no 
issue. His portrait, by Sir P. Grant, belongs 
to Lord Abinger, and a model, by Matthew 
Noble, is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. 

[Private information; Kinglake’s Crimea, in 
which the account of the charge of the heavy 
brigade was declared by Scarlett to be inaccurate 
in details. ] H. K. 


SCARLETT, NATHANIEL (1753-1802), 
biblical translator, born 28 Sept. 1753, was 
educated at the Wesleyan school, Kingswood, 
Gloucestershire, and at Merchant Taylors’ 
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School, which he entered in 1767. He became 
a shipwright, afterwards an accountant, when 
he projected the ‘ Commercial Almanac,’ 
eventually a bookseller in the Strand, and 
publisher of ‘The British Theatre.’ Origi- 
nally a methodist, he became a univer- 
salist, under the preaching of Elhanan Win- 
chester, and a baptist through the influence 
of Winchester’s successor, William Vidler 
[q. v.] In 1798 appeared a version of the 
New Testament, ‘humbly attempted by 
Nathaniel Scarlett, assisted by men of piety 
and literature.’ The basis of this was a 
manuscript translation by James Creighton, 
an Anglican clergyman. Once a week 
Creighton, Vidler, and John Cue, a San- 
demanian, met Scarlett at his house, 349 
Strand, to revise this translation. The 
final arrangement, dramatic in form, with 
introduction of speaker’s names, also the 
headings and notes, are entirely Scarlett’s 
work. The book is a useful curiosity. 
It was called ‘A Translation of the New 
Testament from the Original Greek,’ 1798, 
12mo, plates; there are two distinct en- 
graved title-pages, bearing the same date. 
Scarlett contributed both prose and verse to 
the ‘ Universalist’s Miscellany ;’ from ‘it was 
reprinted ‘ A Scenic Arrangement of Isaiah’s 
Prophecy, relating to the Fall of... Babylon,’ 
1802, 4to, in verse. He died on 18 Noy. 1802, 
aged 50. 


[Universalist’s Miscellany, 1802; Monthly 
Repository, 1817 p. 198, 1818 p.6; Notes and 
Queries, 4 June 1884.] A. G. 


SCARLETT, PETER CAMPBELL 
(1804-1881), diplomatist, born in Spring 
Gardens, London, on 27 Noy. 1804, was 
youngest son of James Scarlett, first baron 
Abinger [q. v.], and of Louisa Henrietta, 
daughter of Peter Campbell of Kilmory, 
Argyllshire. General Sir James Yorke Scar- 
lett {q.v.] was his brother. After being edu- 
cated at a private school at East Sheen and 
at Eton, he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1824. He had been intended 
for the bar, but Canning seems to have 
persuaded his father to send him into the 
diplomatic service. Accordingly on 10 Oct. 
1825 he became an attaché at Constantinople 
in the suite of Sir Stratford Canning [q. v.] 
Removed to Paris on 1 June 1828, he was a 
witness of the revolution which ended in the 
flight of Charles X on 16 Aug. 1830, and 
was for a time made prisoner by the mob, 
He was appointed paid attaché to Brazil in 
February 1834, and left England for Rio on 
2 Aug. 1834. In the course of 1835-6 he 
made an excursion across the Pampas and 
Andes, a full account of which he published 
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under the title of ‘South America and the 
Pacific’ (2 vols. London, 1838). The book 
has an interesting appendix upon Pacific 
steamcommunication. [l-healthinterrupted 
his diplomatic career, and he acted as marshal 
to his father, then chief baron of the ex- 
chequer. On 3 April 1844 he resumed work 
abroad as secretary of legation at Florence, 
and was made a C.B. on 19 Sept. 1854. On 
31 Dec. 1855 he was promoted to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Rio Janeiro, but on 13 Dec. 1858 went 
back to Florence as minister. After the 
union of Italy in 1860 the mission was 
abolished, and Scarlett retired on a pension. 
On 12 June 1862 he was again employed as 
envoy extraordinary at Athens, and in No- 
vember 1864, after a prolonged stay in Eng- 
land, was transferred to the court of the 
Emperor Maximilian in Mexico. There, as 
at Athens, he witnessed the deposition of the 
reigning sovereign. On11 Oct. 1867 heretired 
finally on pension. 

Scarlett during his retirement gathered 
materials for the life of his father, which 
were published under the title of ‘ Materials 
for the Life of James Scarlett, Lord Abinger,’ 
London, 1877, Hediedat Parkhurst, Dorking, 
Surrey, on 15 July 1881. _He married twice: 
first, Frances Sophia Mostyn, second daughter 
of Edmund Lomax of Parkhurst (she died 
in 1849); secondly, on 27 Dec. 1873, Louisa 
Anne Jeannin, daughter of J. Wolfe Murray, 
and widow of Lord Cringletie. He left one 
son, a colonel in the guards, and one daughter, 
who married Sir John Walsham. 


[Foreign Office List, 1880; Times, 16 July 
1881; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘Abinger;’ private 
information. | Capa aris 


SCARLETT, ROBERT (1499 ?-1594), 
‘ Old Scarlett,’ was a well-known figure in 
the precincts of Peterborough cathedral dur- 
ing the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
He was born about 1499, and was esta- 
blished as sexton some years previous to 
1535, when he buried Catherine of Arragon 
on the north side of the cathedral choir. 
On 1 Aug. 1586, after great ceremonial, he 
buried Mary Queen of Scots on the south 
side of the same choir. He was buried near 
the west portal in July 1594. On a square 
stone at the west end of the cathedral is the 
inscription ‘July 2 1594. R. S. etatis 98,’ 
but a manuscript note in Gunton states that 
his real age was ninety-five. Above the 
stone hangs an extremely quaint oil-painting 
(canvas 76 by 54) in a large wooden frame ; 
1l. 12s. was paid for the original picture in 
1665, The present work, a copy made in 
1747, represents the nonagenarian sexton 
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with a shovel and keys, dressed in a red 
suit, with a dog-whip thrust through his 
leathern girdle, it being a regular part of a 
sexton’s duty in those days to whip dogs 
out of church; below the figure are twelve 
rude verses. 

A good etching was executed by W. Wil- 
liams in 1776 (Brit. Mus. Print Room, por- 
traits s.v. ‘Scaleits ”), and thereis an engrav- 
ing by Page in the ‘Wonderful Magazine,’ 
reproduced in 1804 in Granger’s ‘ Wonder- 
ful Museum’ (ii. 656), where Scarlett is 
noticed as ‘Old Scaleits.’ His portrait is 
still reproduced in colours upon the porcelain 
cups and other vessels sold as souvenirs of 
Peterborough cathedral, and a local annual 
is entitled ‘Old Scarlett’s Almanack.’ 

[Sweeting’s Peterborough Churches, 1868, 
pp. 54, 62; Gunton’s Hist. Peterburgh Church, 
1686, p. 93; Dibdin’s Northern Tour, i. 13; 
Dyer’s Church-Lore Gleanings, 1892; Once a 
Week, 18 Feb. 1871; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
x. 293, 358; Quart. Rev. Jan. 1857; Murray's 
Eastern Cathedrals, p. 71; Northants. Notes 
and Queries, i. (1886) 249 ; Magazin Pittoresque, 
Paris, 1855, 392. ] TS. 

SCARTH, HARRY MENGDEN (1814- 
1890), antiquary, born on 11 May 1814, was 
son of Thomas Freshfield Scarth of Kever- 
stone in the parish of Staindrop, co. Durham, 
chief agent to successive dukes of Cleve- 
land, and his wife Mary, born Milbank, of 
Gainford, near Darlington. After receiving 
his early education at the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
graduated B.A. in 1837, proceeded M.A. in 
1841, and was admitted ad eundem at Ox- 
ford on 1 Dec. 1842. He was ordained dea- 
con in 1837 and priest in 1840, and for a 
short time held the curacy of Eaton Con- 
stantine, Shropshire, which he left on being 
presented by William Henry, first duke of 
Cleveland, to the rectory of Kenley in the 
same county. By the same patron he was 
presented in 1841 to the rectory of Bathwick 
in the borough of Bath, Somerset. In 1871 
Harry George, fourth duke of Cleveland, pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Wrington, Somer- 
set, which he held until his death. He was 
appointed a prebendary of Wells on 25 March 
1848, and was rural dean of Portishead from 
about 1880, He died at Tangier on5 April 1890, 
and was buried at Wrington. By his wife, 
Elizabeth Sally (d. 1876), daughter of John 
Leveson Hamilton (d. 1825), rector of Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, whom he married 
on 15 Nov. 1842, he had seven children, of 
whom a son, Leveson Edward Scarth, and 
two unmarried daughters survived him. He 
was a moderate high churchman and a good 
parish priest. He was much esteemed in 
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Bath, and a window was erected to his 
memory by public subscription in St. Mary’s 
Church, Bathwick. 

Scarth ranked among the best English au- 
thorities on Roman antiquities, and specially 

the relics of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
but was inclined to believe that the influence 
of the occupation was more permanent than 
is generally admitted by historians (Saturday 
Review, 15 Dec. 1883, lvi.769). His princi- 
pal publications are ‘ Aque Solis, or Notices 
of Roman Bath, 4to, 1864, and ‘Roman 
Britain,’ 8vo n. d. [1883], in a series entitled 
‘ Early Britain’ (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge). From 1885 he was a con- 
stant contributor to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and oneof his papers, 
on the ‘ Camps on the River Avon at Clifton,’ 
is printed in’ Archeologia,’ No. 44, p. 428. 
He also contributed to the journals of the 
Archeological Institute, the Archeological 
Association, and the Somerset Archeological 
and Natural History Society. 

Atice Mary Exizasetn Scartu (1848- 
1889), the eldest daughter, published ‘The 
Story of the Old Catholic and other Kindred 
Movements,’ 8vo, 1883. 

[Proc. of Soc. of Antiq. 1890, 2nd ser. xiii. 
141; Proc. of Somerset Archeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc. 1890, xxxvi. 198-9; private information| 
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SCATCHERD, NORRISSON CAVEN- 
DISH (1780-1853), antiquary, born at Mor- 
ley, Yorkshire, on 29 Feb. 1780, was eldest 
son of Watson Scatcherd, a successful bar- 
rister on the northern circuit. His family 
had been resident at Morley for two centu- 
ries. After attending Marylebone and Hip- 
perholme schools he was called to the bar 
from Gray’s Inn on 28 Noy. 1806. But 
being possessed of ample means, he soon 
forsook the law for literary and antiquarian 
pursuits. On 16 Jan. 185] he was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
died at Morley on 16 Feb. 18538, leaving a 
widow and six children. 

Scatcherd was author of: 1. ‘ The History 
of Morley ... Yorkshire,’ 8vo, Leeds, 1830; 
an excellent book, compiled from original 
sources. 2. ‘Memoirs of the celebrated 
Eugene Aram,’ 8vo, London, 1832; another 
edit. 1838. 3. ‘Gleanings after Eugene 
Aram,’ 8vo, London, 1840. 4. ‘The Chapel 
of King Edward III on Wakefield Bridge,’ 
8vo, London, 1843. Scatcherd was a con- 
tributor to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ and 
Hone’s ‘ Year’ and ‘Table’ books. 

[Wm. Smith’s Hist. of Morley, 1876 ; Wn. 
Smith’s Morley, Ancient and Modern, 1886; 
Gent. Mag. 1853, i. 205; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser, ii, 514, iii. 15, 158.] G. G. 
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SCATTERGOOD, ANTONY (16ll1- 
1687), divine, was eldest of the twelve chil- 
dren of John ‘Skatergood,’ gentleman, of 
Chaddesden, Derbyshire, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Francis Baker, yeoman, of 
Ellastone, a village, in North Staffordshire. 
The parents were married at Ellastone on 
18 Dec. 1608, and Antony was baptised there 
on 18 Sept.1611 (parish register). He matri- 
culated from Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
a sizar on 17 Dec. 1628, graduating B.A. in 
1632-3. He contributed Latin verses to the 
university collections in honour respectively 
of the Duke of York in 1633, of the Princess 
Elizabeth in 1635, and of Charles I, on the 
birth of his fifth child, in 1637. In the last 
year Greek verses by him were prefixed to 
J. Duport’s ‘ Liber Job.’ 

Hisfriends at Cambridge included William 
Sancroft, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and John Pearson, afterwards bishop 
of Chester. Taking holy orders, he acted 
as chaplain at Trinity College from 1637 to 
1640. On 2 April 1641 he was admitted to 
the rectory of Winwick, Northamptonshire, 
on the presentation of John Williams, bishop 
of Lincoln. This living he held till his death. 
He received a canonry in Lincoln Cathedral 
on 6 May 1641, and became chaplain and 
librarian to the bishop. From an unprinted 
manuscript in Williams’s Library he edited 
‘Annotationes in Vetus Testamentum et in 
Epistolam ad Ephesios,’ Cambridge, 1653 
(new edit. Frankfort, 1704), The author- 
ship is uncertain. 

Meanwhile he joined with John Pearson, 
the latter’s brother Richard, and Francis 
Gouldman, incompiling a collection of biblical 
criticism which was intended to supplement 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible. Their efforts 
resulted in ‘ Critici Sacri sive Doctissimorum 
Virorum in SS. Biblia Annotationes et Trac- 
tatus,’ which was published in nine folio 
volumes in 1660, with a dedication to 
Charles II (another edit. Frankfort, 1696; 
Qnd edit. Amsterdam, 1698). Scattergood 
corrected nearly the whole work for the 
press. A copy presented by himself is in 
Trinity College Library. On 8 March 1662 
Scattergood and Dillingham were directed 
by convocation to see through the press the 
amended Book of Common Prayer. In the 
following June he received, at the king’s 
request, the degree of D.D. at Cambridge, in 
consideration of his great abilities and ‘ suffi- 
ciencie in learning’ (Kmnnerv, i. 780). In 
1664 Scattergood received the prebend of 
Sawley in Lichfield Cathedral, to which the 
treasurership of the cathedral was attached. 
He contributed 50/. to the restoration of the 
cathedral, and became chaplain to Bishop 
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John Hacket [q.v.] On 16 Aug. 1666 he re- 
ceived another Lichfield prebend, that of Pipa 
Minor, and in 1669 the living of Yelvertoft, 
near Winwick, which he continued to hold 
with Winwick. On 138 July 1669 he was 
incorporated D.D. at Oxford at the opening 
of the Sheldonian Theatre. 

In 1666 he prefixed a Greek ode to Duport’s 
AaBidns éuperpos, and in 1676 Duport re- 
turned the compliment by including a eulogy 
on him in his ‘Muse Subsecive.’ Scatter- 
good meanwhile was busily engaged in literary 
work, Heedited in 1672 (2nd edit.) ‘ XLVII 
Sermons by Antony Farindon’ [q.v.] He 
was long occupied in a revision of Schre- 
velius’s Greek lexicon, first published in 
16456 (Wortuineton, Miscellanies, 1704, 
p. 806), and he prepared a new edition (add- 
ing no fewer than five thousand words) of 
Thomas’s Latin dictionary in 1678. He is 
further credited with having brought up to 
a total of 33,145 the number of references 
to parallel passages in a folio edition of the 
Bible issued at Cambridge in 1678 by the 
university printer, J. Hayes. This number 
exceeds by 7,250 the references found in 
Hayes’s edition of the Bible of 1677. Unfor- 
tunately no copy of the 1678 edition is known 
to be extant (Corton, Editions of the Bible, 
p. 35; Lewis, History of the English Trans- 
lations, 1739, p. 344; Horne, Introduction, 
i, 828). But a quarto edition printed by 
Hayes appeared in 1683, and repeats Scat- 
tergood’s generous embellishments. 

In 1682 he resigned his prebend of Lich- 
field and that of Lincoln. In both benefices 
he was succeeded by his son. He died on 
30 July 1687, and was buried in the chancel 
of Yelvertoft church. Kennett, while bishop 
of Peterborough, purchased in 1724-5 Scat- 
tergood’s ‘choice collection of books’ from 
Mr. Smith, bookseller, of Daventry. 

Scattergood married Martha, daughter of 
Thomas Wharton, merchant of London. She 
died in December 1654, being buried at Win- 
wick. By her Scattergood had two sons— 
Samuel (see below) and John—and one 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

The elder son, SamMvEL ScarreRGooD 
(1646-1696), baptised at Winwickon16 April 
1646, was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 20 May 1662, and was admitted 
a scholar on 29 April 1664, at the same 
time as Sir Isaac Newton (Trin. Coll. Re- 
gesters). He graduated B.A. in 1665, M.A. 
in 1669, and in the same year was elected a 
fellow ofhis college. In 1669, like his father, 
he was incorporated at Oxford on the open- 
ing of the Sheldonian Theatre. In the same 
year a Greek poem by him on the death of 
Queen Henrietta Maria was printed in ‘Threni 
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Cantabrigienses,’ Cambridge, 1669 (British 
Museum). He took holy orders, and preached 
at Newmarket on 2 April 1676. The sermon 
was published ‘by his Majestie’s special com- 
mand.’ Itis not reprinted in his ‘Collected 
Sermons.’ From 1678 to 1681 he was vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Lichfield (St. Mary’s parish 
register), and on 23 July 1681 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Ware, in the gift 
of his college. This living he resigned within 
four months, and was collated to the vicarage 
of Blockley in Worcestershire (Sopzn, Hist. 
of Blockley, 1875). On the 12th of the 
previous September he had married at Tet- 
tenhall in Staffordshire Elizabeth Gilbert of 
Lichfield (Tettenhall parish register), and 
resigned his fellowship. He became pre- 
bendary of Lichfield on 5 June 1682 (Har- 
woop, Hist. of Lichfield, p. 241; Browne 
Wits, Survey of Cathedrals, p. 455), and 
in 1683 he was installed prebendary of Lin- 
coln (Harleian MS. 7048, f. 434; Brownu 
WI1uis, p. 226); in both preferments he 
succeeded his father. He died at Blockley, 
at the age of fifty, and was buried there on 
10 Dec. 1696 (Blockley parish register). 
He left a widow and two daughters, one of 
whom, Martha (1685-1754), left 100/. to the 
poor of Blockley (a charity that is still ad- 
ministered) and 100/. to the poor of Yelver- 
toft in Northamptonshire. 

In 1700 there was published: ‘Twelve 
Sermons upon several occasions, by Samuel 
Scattergood,’ with a preface signed ‘J. S.,’ 
ie. John, Samuel’s younger brother, who 
presented a copy to the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In 1723 there appeared: ‘Fifty-two Ser- 
mons upon several occasions by Samuel 
Scattergood,’ 2 vols. London, 1723 (new 
edition, Oxford, 1810). It contains the 
twelve sermons published in 1700, but neither 
of two which were separately published in 
Scattergood’s lifetime. In S. Clapham’s ‘Ser- 
mons, selected and abridged, chiefly from 
Minor Authors,’ London, 1813, four of Samuel 
Scattergood’s sermons are included. Clapham 
(vol. iii. p. lxxvi) says ‘ Scattergood’s sermons 
have long been scarce and highly valued.’ 

[Information kindly given by Dr. Aldis 
Wright; Cole’s MSS. in Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 
5880; Le Neve’s Fasti; Winwick Parish Re- 
gister ; authorities cited.] T. S-p. 


SCHALBY, JOHN vz (d. 1833), canon 
of Lincoln. [See Scaxsy.] 


SCHALCH, ANDREW (1692-1776), 
master-founder, was born at Schaffhausen 
in 1692. After being employed in the cannon 
foundry at Douay he came to England, and 
in August 1716 he was engaged to build the 
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furnaces and provide the utensils for thenew 
brassfoundry at the Warren (afterwards the 
Arsenal), Woolwich. Up to that time it had 
been used as a depét for stores, and cannon 
had been proved there, but not manufactured. 
The only place for casting brass ordnance in 
England was Bayley’s private foundry in 
Moorfields, where Whitefield’s tabernacle 
afterwards stood. A number of people as- 
sembled there on 10 May 1716 to see some 
of the French guns taken by Marlborough 
recast as English pieces, and an explosion 
- occurred by which seventeen persons were 
killed and others injured. It was in conse- 
quence of this disastrous accident that a 
government foundry was decided on. The 
story has often been repeated that Schalch, 
® young and unknown man, predicted this 
explosion, having noticed the dampness of 
the moulds ; that after it had taken place he 
was advertised for, and that the selection of 
a site for the new foundry was left to him. 
He has therefore been reckoned the father of 
the Arsenal. But the story is unauthenti- 
cated. No such advertisement has been 
traced. On the contrary, one has been found 
(10 July 1716) inviting competent men to 
offer themselves, after the site had been 
chosen and the building begun. A good re- 
port of Schalch’s capacity having been ob- 
tained through the British minister at 
Brussels, his appointment to Woolwich was 
confirmed in October. His pay was fixed at 
5l.a day. A warrant of the Duke of Marl- 
borough as master-general of the ordnance 
formally nominated Schalch master-founder 
of his majesty’s brass foundry 16 May 1718. 

He remained master-founder for nearly 
sixty years, acquiring wealth and reputation. 
In Flemming’s ‘Soldat Allemand’ (1726) 
the excellence of the British brass pieces is 
specially mentioned. Schalch never suffered 
the furnaces to be opened till workmen and 
spectators had joined him in prayer. 

He died at the age of eighty-four, and was 
buried in Woolwichchurchyard, The ‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ records his death as 
Andrew Schutch (s7c), esq., at Greenwich on 
5 Feb.1776. His two daughters married re- 
spectively Colonel Belson, R.A., and Colonel 
Williamson, R.A.; each was commandant at 
Woolwich. Four of Schalch’s grandsons, 
also in the royal artillery, were commemorated 
with him in 1864 by a window in St. George’s 
(garrison) Church at Woolwich. | f 

[Proceedings of the R. A. Institution, vi. 235; 
Vineent’s Records of the Woolwich District ; 
Scott’s British Army, ili. 324. ] E. M. L. 

SCHANCK, JOHN (1740-1823), ad- 
miral, born in1740,son of AlexanderSchanck 
of Castlereg, Fifeshire, first went to sea in the 
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merchant service, and entered the navy in 
1758 on board the Duke, from which after a 
few weeks he wastransferred to the Shrews- 
bury, and served in her for nearly four years 
as an able seaman. He was then rated by 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Hugh Palliser [q. v. ] 
as a midshipman for six months, Afterwards 
he was a midshipman and master’s mate in 
the Tweed, and on 10 Jan. 1766 passed his 
examination, being then ‘more than 25.’ 
After spending some time in the Emerald 
with Captain Charles Douglas [q. v.], in the 
Princess Amelia, flagship of Sir George Rod~ 
ney in the West Indies in 1771, and in the 
Asia, with Captain George Vandeput [q. v.], 
on the North American station, he was 
promoted in June 1776 to be lieutenant, and 
put in command of the Canso, a small vessel 
employedintheSt. Lawrence. He wasalready 
known as a man of considerable mechanical 
ingenuity, and especially as the constructor 
of a cot fitted with pulleys so that it could 
be raised or lowered by the person lying in 
it, which had obtained for him the nickname 
of ‘Old Purchase.’ He was now recom- 
mended by Vandeput as a proper person to 
superintend the fitting out of a flotilla on 
the lakes, and he was accordingly placed in 
charge of the naval establishment at St. 
John in Canada. He brought thither the 
frame of a ship of 300 tons, previously put 
together at Quebec, and in less than a month 
had this vessel afloat on Lake Champlain, 
where she largely contributed to the defeat 
of the American flotilla on 11 and 18 Oct. 
During the following months he fitted out 
several vessels on the other lakes, and had 
the control of the establishments at Quebee 
and Detroit, as well as of that at St. John. In 
the autumn of 1777 he was attached to the 
army with General Burgoyne, and con- 
structed several floating bridges, some of 
which were brought from a distance of 
seventy miles. When the army was com- 
pelled to surrender, these bridges fell into 
the hands of the enemy. On 15 Aug. 1783 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. As 
early as 1774 he had built a private boat at 
Boston with a sliding keel. He now took 
up the idea again, and brought it before 
the admiralty, who, on a favourable report 
from the navy board, ordered two vessels 
of 13 tons to be built on the same lines, one 
with, the other without, a sliding keel. On 
the completesuccess of the vessel on Schanck’s 

lan, other larger vessels were built, includ- 
ing the Cynthia, sloop of war; but the most 
celebrated of them was the Lady Nelson, in 
which many of the earlier surveys of 
Southern Australia were carried out (JAMES 
Grant, Voyage of Discovery in the Lady 
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Nelson). In 1794 Schanck served with the 
expedition against Martinique and Guade- 
loupe as transport agent, and again with the 
army in Flanders. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed superintendent of the coast defence, 
for which he built and fitted a number of rafts 
and boats carrying guns. In 1799 he was 
again employed on transport service with 
the army in Holland,and was one of the com- 
missioners of the transport board. In 1802 
his failing sight compelled him to retire. 
He became a rear-admiral on 9 Nov. 1805, 
vice-admiral on 31 July 1810, admiral on 
19 July 1821. He died in the early summer 
of 1823. He married a sister of Sir William 
Grant (q. v.], master of the rolls. 


{Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 324; Gent. 
Mag. 1823, ii. 81; Charnock’s Marine Architec- 
ture, iii. 338-62.] Bp Ay Ds 


SCHARF, GEORGE (1788-1860), 
draughtsman and lithographer, was born at 
Mainburg, Bavaria, in 1788. His father, a 
tradesman in that town, had been in good 
tircumstances, but shared in the general 
ruin of the inhabitants caused by the fre- 
quent incursions of the French and Austrian 
armies during the wars which followed the 
outbreak of the French revolution; and 
young Scharf, after receiving very little edu- 
cation, was thrown upon his own resources. 
With the help of friends he went in 1804 to 
Munich, where he studied for a time under 
Professor Hauber, and copied pictures in the 
Pinakothek; there he was noticed by King 
Maximilian, who purchased his copy of a 
portrait of Prince Eugéne Beauharnais. 
After working for a few years as a miniature- 
painter and drawing-master and acquiring 
the art of lithography, which had been re- 
cently invented by his fellow-countryman 
Senefelder, Scharf left his native land in 
1810, and for five years led a wandering and 
adventurous life, travelling through France 
and the Low Countries, and witnessing many 
of the military events of the period. He 
supported himself chiefly by painting minia- 
tures of the officers in the contending armies, 
and occasionally worked with cannon-balls 
and shells falling about him and his sitters. 
He escaped from Antwerp during the siege 
of 1814, and, joining the English army, was 
appointed ‘lieutenant of baggage’ in the 
engineer department. In this capacity he 
was present at the battle of Waterloo, and 
accompanied the allied armies to Paris, where 
he made some interesting views of the camp 
in the Bois de Boulogne. Being advised to 
try his fortune in England, Scharf left Paris 
on New Year’s day (1816) and cameto Lon- 
don, where the remainder of his life was 
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passed. Here he became well known as a 
lithographic artist, and was largely employed 
upon the illustrations to scientific works, for 
which his painstaking accuracy and industry 
well qualified him. Many examples of his 
skill are contained in the ‘Transactions of 
the Geological Society’ and the works of 
Dr. Buckland, Sir Richard Owen, and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. He also painted many ex- 
cellent diagrams of scientific and antiquarian 
subjects. In 1817 he sent four portraits to 
the Royal Academy, and from 1826 was a 
frequent exhibitor, chiefly of topographical 
views, both at the academy and with the New 
Water-colour Society, of which he was an 
original member. Scharf took-a great inte- 
rest in the topography of London, and made 
a vast number of drawings of the old build- 
ings, street scenes, and domestic life of the 
metropolis; a valuable collection of these 
was deposited in the British Museum by 
his widow and son in 1862. In 1817 he 
painted a group of the Spa Fields rioters— 
Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, and Hooper— 
when on their trial, which was engraved. 
In 1818 he published an etching of the scene 
at the hustings in Covent Garden during the 
election of that year, and in 1821 a lithograph 
of the coronation procession of George IV. 
In 1830 he made for the corporation of Lon- 
don two large watercolour drawings of the 
approaches to the new London Bridge, then 
in course of construction, with the old lines 
of thoroughfare about to be removed ; these, 
which he afterwards executed in lithography, 
are now in the Guildhall library, as is also 
a drawing of the lord-mayor’s banquet on 
9 Nov. 1828, of which he issued a litho- 
graph. His other publications include a 
view of the ruins of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, after the fire of 1834; the in- 
terior of the dividend pay-office in the Bank 
of England, 1835; and a set of views in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, 1835. 
Scharf died at 29 Great George Street, West- 
minster, on 11 Noy. 1860, and was buried in 
the Brompton cemetery. By his wife, Eliza- 
beth Hicks, who survived until 1869, he had 
two sons: George (afterwards Sir George 
Scharf) [q.v.] and Henry. The latter, after 
being trained as an artist, went on the stage, 
and for a few years acted with some success 
in Shakespearean characters; he then settled 
inthe United States, where he taught art and 
elocution at the Virginia Female Institute, 
Staunton,andelsewhere. Later he returned 
to the stage, and died in America about 
1890. 

[Atheneum, 17 Nov. 1860; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of Artists; exhibition catalogues; private in- 
formation.] F, M. O’D. 
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SCHARF, Str GEORGE (1820-1895), 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
elder son of George Scharf [q. v.], by Eliza- 
beth Hicks, his wife, was born at 3 St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, on 16 Dec. 1820. 
He was educated at University College 
school, and, after studying under his father 
and obtaining medals from the Society of 
Arts, entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1838. In 1839 he published 
‘Recollections of Scenic Effects,’ a set of 
etchings illustrating Macready’s Shake- 
spearean and classical revivals at Covent 
Garden Theatre. In 1840 Scharf was en- 
gaged by Sir Charles Fellows to accompany 
him on his second journey to Asia Minor, 
and on the way spent some time in Italy ; 
three years later he again visited Asia 
Minor in the capacity of draughtsman to 
the government expedition. The drawings 
he then made of views and antiquities of 
Lycia, Caria, and Lydia, are now in the 
British Museum; a selection from them, 
with text by Sir C. Fellows, was published 
in 1847. After his return to England, 
Scharf painted a few oil pictures, which 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
one of his compositions, “Non Angli sed 
Angeli, was engraved in a set of outlines 
of incidents in English history for the Art 
Union of London in 1847 ; but he chiefly 
devoted himself to the illustration of books, 
especially: such as afforded scope for his 
knowledge of art and archeology. Of 
these the most important were Murray’s 
‘Prayer Book,’ Macaulay’s‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome, 1847; Milman’s‘ Horace, 1849; 
Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Italian Painting,’ 
1851; Mrs. Bray’s ‘Life of Stothard,’ 1851 ; 
Layard’s works on Nineveh ; Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1854 ; Dr. W.Smith’s Classical Dictionaries ; 
Schmitz’s ‘History of Greece,’ 1856; and 
Mrs. Speir’s ‘ Indian Life,’ 1856. When the 
Crystal Palace was erected at Sydenham, 
Scharf took part in the arrangement of the 
Greek, Roman, and Pompeian courts, and 
wrote the official descriptions of them which 
were issued on the opening of the building 
in 1854. He assisted Charles Kean in 
his celebrated revivals of Shakespearean 
plays at the Princess’s Theatre, between 
1851 and 1857, supplying him with correct 
classical costumes and scenery. At this 
period he was an active and successful 
lecturer, and for several years superintended 
the art classes at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street. In 1855 he was a candidate for the 
keepership of the National Gallery, and re- 
ceived much influential support; but the 
claims of Ralph Nicholson Wornum [q. v.]} 
prevailed. In the same year, when the great 
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Manchester Exhibition of 1857 wasprojected, 
Scharf’s services were secured as art secre- 
tary, and the splendid series of pictures by 
the old masters there shown was collected 
and arranged by him. He published a hand- 
book to this gallery; and for J. B. Waring’s 
handsome record of the exhibition, entitled 
‘The Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,’ 
wrote the section on sculpture. 

-In 1857, on the foundation of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Scharf was ap- 
pointed the first secretary, and after the 
close of the Manchester Exhibition gave him- 
self up to the care and development of that 
institution, the present value and impor- 
tance of which are chiefly due to his ability 
and unwearied devotion. When the gallery 
was first opened to the public in January 
1859, it consisted of fifty-seven pictures, ar- 
ranged on the first floor of No. 29 Great 
George Street, Westminster ; during Scharf’s 
curatorship the number of portraits was 
increased to nearly a thousand, constituting 
a collection which is of quite unrivalled 
historic interest, and, considering the limited 
means at the disposal of the trustees, of re- 
markable artistic merit. The duties of his 
office led Scharf to make a profound study 
of portraiture, a subject upon which he be- 
came the recognised authority, and which 
he did much to elucidate in the valuable 
essays he published from time to time. 
Gifted with a keen eye for the analysis of 
features and costume, great shrewdness and 
diligence in archeological research, and a 
remarkably retentive memory, he was able 
to correct the false titles which had attached 
themselves to many important pictures, and 
to identify others of which the names had 
been lost... He devoted much study to the 
interesting question of the likeness of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and effectually sepa- 
rated the comparatively few genuine repre- 
sentations of her from the host of imposi- 
tions; in 1888 he addressed a series of 
learned letters on the subject to the ‘Times’ 
newspaper, and later undertook to deal 
with it in an exhaustive work, but this had 
made little progress at the time of his death. 

In the acquisition of knowledge of his 
special subject, Scharf travelled much about 
England, visiting the great historic houses, 
where he was always a welcome and 
honoured guest ; he drew up elaborate cata- 
logues of the collections of pictures at 
Blenheim, Knowsley, and Woburn Abbey, 
which were privately printed for their 
owners. It was his practice to make care- 
ful drawings and notes of every portrait of 
interest that came under his eye, whether at 
home or on his travels, and the large collec- 
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tion of his note-books, official and private, 
now preserved at the National Portrait 
Gallery, is of the highest value. Scharf was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1852, and became one of its most active 
members, frequently serving on the council 
and the executive committee, and reading 
papers at the meetings; of these seventeen 
were printed in ‘Archeologia,’ of which the 
most important were: ‘Observations on a 
Picture in Gloucester Cathedral, and other 
Representations of the Last Judgment,’ 
1856 ; ‘On the Portraits of Arthur, Prince 
of Wales,’ 1861; ‘On a Portrait of the 
Duchess of Milan at Windsor Castle,’ 1863; 
‘On a Picture representing the three 
Children of Philip, King of Castile,’ 1869 ; 
and ‘On a Portrait of the Empress Leonora,’ 
1870. His many other essays include: 
‘Characteristics of Greek Art, prefixed to 
Wordsworth’s ‘Greece,’ 1859; ‘On the 
Principal Portraits of Shakespeare,’ 1864 
(reprinted from ‘ Notes and Queries”) ; ‘The 
Visit of Queen Elizabeth to Blackfriars, 
being a new interpretation of the Sherborne 
Castle Picture engraved by Vertue as a 
Royal Visit to Hunsdon House in 1571,’ 
1866 (reprinted from the ‘ Archeological 
Journal’); ‘Observations on the Westmin- 
ster Abbey Portrait and other Representa- 
tions of King Richard II,’ 1867 (reprinted 
from the ‘Fine Arts Quarterly Review’); 
‘An Historical Account of the Pictures be- 
longing to the Crown,’ published in the 
volume of the Archeological Institute, en- 
titled ‘Old London,’ 1867 ; and ‘ Description 
of the Wilton House Diptych, containing a 
Contemporary Portrait of King Richard II,’ 
issued by the Arundel Society, 1882. He 
published in the ‘Fine Arts Quarterly Re- 
view ’ an excellent descriptive catalogue of 
the pictures belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, which was reprinted in 1865. 
In 1858 Scharf was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Archeological Institute 
of Rome. In 1866 and 1868, when the 
series of exhibitions of national portraits 
was being held at South Kensington, he 
delivered courses of lectures on the subject 
at the Royal Institution. In 1882, on the 
completion of his twenty-fifth year of ser- 
vice as keeper and secretary of the Portrait 
Gallery, he was accorded the additional 
title of director; in that year also he was 
elected a life governor of University College. 
In 1885 he received the companionship of 
the Bath. In 1892, when he had passed the 
age prescribed for compulsory retirement 
in the civil service, a special arrangement 
was made whereby his services were re- 
tained for a further period, in the hope that 
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he might be able to superintend the final 
establishment of the gallery (which had 
been removed from Great George Street to 
South Kensington in 1870, and thence to 
the Bethnal Green Museum in 1885), in the 
handsome building then being erected for 
its reception, through the liberality of Mr. 
W. H. Alexander, in St. Martin’s Place; but 
this he did not live to see. A complication 
of distressing ailments, which had already 
begun to grow upon him, compelled him to 
relinquish his post early in 1895; he was 
then made a K.C.B., and appointed a trustee 
of the gallery he had so ably served, but 
these honours he enjoyed for a few weeks 
only. He died, unmarried, on 19 April 
1895, at 8 Ashley Place, Westminster, where 
he had resided for nearly twenty-five years, 
and was buried with his parents in the Bromp- 
ton cemetery. A portrait of him, privately 
subscribed for, was painted by Mr. W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., in 1885, and presented to the 
trustees of the Portrait Gallery, to be hung 
in their board-room; after his death it was 
incorporated with the collection which he 
had himself formed, and with which his name 
must ever be associated. Scharf went much 
into society, and throughout life enjoyed 
the esteem and affection of a wide circle of 
friends. He bequeathed his collection of 
note-books and many annotated volumes to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and his corre- 
spondence and antiquarian drawings to the 
British Museum and the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

[Men and Women of the Time, 1891; 
Atheneum, 27 April 1895; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 2nd ser. xv. 877; 
Times newspaper, 20 April 1895; personal 
knowledge. } F. M. O’D. 

SCHARPE, GEORGE (d. 1638), profes- 
sor of medicine, was born in Scotland, and 
studied medicine at Montpellier. He gra- 
duated there in 1607, and in 1619 was the suc- 
cessful candidate out of eleven applicants, one 
of them Adam Abernethy, a fellow country- 
man, for the chair vacant by the death of 
Varandé. He had published his theses as a 
candidate, entitled ‘Questiones Medics,’ at 
Montpellier in 1617. In 1632, in the absence 
of Ranchin, he was vice-chancellor of the 
faculty. He was not popular with his col- 
leagues. In 1631, when proctor, he was 
admonished for fomenting quarrels, for arro- 
gance at public examinations, and for per- 
sonalities in conversation. He was threa- 
tened with a fine and deposition if he again 
transgressed; yet in 1634, at a meeting of 
the faculty, he denounced André, who had 
charge of the botanical garden, as an igno- 
ramus, and, though ordered to remain till 
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the end of the deliberations, withdrew in a 
huff. Duranc, his future successor, left with 
him, and both were formally censured. He 
had probably already received an invitation 
from Bologna, for in the same year he went 
thither to fill a well-endowed chair at the 
medical school. He nominated Durance as 
his locum tenens at Montpellier, and, though 
the faculty declared the professorship vacant, 
the bishop of Montpellier, Fenouillet, main- 
tained that Scharpe, having had leave of 
absence from the king, intended to return to 
his post. The dispute was referred to the 
Toulouse parliament ; but before it pro- 
nounced judgment against Scharpe, he died at 
Bologna in 1638. His son Claude, who there- 
upon went back to Montpellier to complete 
his studies, became a lecturer on logic and 
philosophy, and published his father’s lec- 
tures, under the title of ‘ Institutiones Me- 
dice.’ Gui Patin, though not acquainted 
with Scharpe, considered him a very learned 
man andan able logician; but was informed 
by Gabriel Naudé and other trustworthy au- 
thorities that he was addicted to intempe- 
rance, and died of its effects. 


[Lettres de Gui Patin; Eloy’s Dict. Hist. de 
la Médecine, iv. 201; Germain’s Hist. Faculté de 
Montpellierand Anciennes Théses de Montpellier; 
Astrue’s Hist. Faculté de Montpellier; Volgi’s 
Uomini Illustri di Bologna ; Haller’s Bibliotheca 
Chirurgica. ] J.G. A. 


SCHAUB, Sir LUKE (d. 1758), diplo- 
matist, was born at Basle in Switzerland. 
He was secretary to Richard, lord Cobham, 
who was English ambassador at Vienna 
in 1715, and on the departure of his chief 
for England he remainedin charge of the 
embassy. In 1716 he was attached to the 
English mission at Copenhagen, and during 
parts of 1718 and 1719 he was again at 
Vienna. In January 1717 James Stanhope 
(afterwards the first Earl Stanhope) applied 
for a pension of 200/. per annum for him in 
recognition of the services which he had 
rendered to the state. He then became, on 
account of his skill in foreign languages, 
Stanhope’s confidental secretary, and was 
‘ principally employed in penning his foreign 
despatches.’ In August 1718 he accompanied 
Stanhope to Madrid, and for a year he re- 
mained there as English agent. Afterwards 
he was sent to Hanover to maintain friendly 
terms between the two courts. He was ac- 
ceptable to George I, to whom he is said to 
have been secretary at one time, and, accord- 
ing to Peter Cunningham, he was a ‘kind of 
Will. Chiffinch’ to that monarch. 

On Stanhope’s death Schaub became the 
close friend of Lord Carteret, and was con- 
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sidered by his new employer as the best per- 
son, through his intimate friendship with 
Cardinal Dubois, to represent English inte- 
rests at Paris. He was accordingly knighted 
(8 Oct. 1720) and sent thither as ambassador 
in March 1721, carrying with him official as- 
surances that Stanhope’s death would make 
no change in the policy of England towards 
France. As the nominee of Carteret he was 
obnoxious to Townshend and Walpole, and 
they determined upon effecting his removal 
from his post. Horace Walpole, the brother 
of Sir Robert Walpole, was sent by them in 
October 1723 to Paris to intrigue in secret 
against Schaub, and so to diminish the in- 
fluence of his patron. The ambassador's 
position was weakened by the death of Du- 
bois, and by the failure to obtain a duke- 
dom for the father of the French nobleman 
who was to marry the niece of Lady Darling- 
ton. He was also represented to George I 
‘as a foreigner, and without distinction either 
from birth or connections.’ These represen- 
tations at last succeeded. He was recalled 
in May 1724. He claimed for salary and ex- 
penses the sum of 12,1202. 1s. 11d. 

After his recall from Paris he often dabbled 
in diplomatic affairs. In June 1736 Walpole 
expressed to Lord Waldegrave great sus- 
picion as to the motives of a visit which 
Schaub was about to make to Paris, and 
he projected in August 1744 a quadruple 
alliance of England, Maria Theresa, the king 
of Poland, and the States-General. He was 
a favourite companion of George II, and 
had much influence with Queen Caroline 
(cf. Kine, Anecdotes, pp. 48-50). Lord Ches- 
terfield, wheu in retirement at Blackheath, 
was one of his friends. He lived in Bond 
Street, and had around him an admirable col- 
lection of pictures. He died on 27 Feb. 1758, 
His smallness in stature is frequently com- 
mented upon. 

Schaub married a French widow from 
Nismes, a protestant, who is said to have been 
‘very gallant’ (Prior, Life of Malone, p.371). 
She had apartments for many years in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, and died there on 25 Aug. 
1793. The‘ LongStory’ of Gray was written 
in August 1750to commemorate an afternoon 
call paid to him by Lady Schaub and another 
lady, when he was not at home. One of 
Schaub’s daughters, Frederica Augusta, mar- 
ried, in 1767, William Lock, who, with his 
wife, long dispensed a generous hospitality 
at his residence, Norbury Park, Mickleham, 
Surrey. 

When in Spain, Schaub bought cheap 
‘some good old copies’ of famous pictures, 
‘some fine small ones and a parcel of Flemish, 
good in their way’ (WaLroLE, Letters, ed, 
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Cunningham, iii. 127). The Prince of Wales 
offered him 12,000/. for the whole, Schaub to 
keep them for his life; but he would not sell 
through mistrust of obtaining the money. 
They were sold by Langford at the Great 
Piazza, Covent Garden, on three days, 26 to 
28 April 1758. A copy of the catalogue, 
priced and with the names of the purchasers, 
is in the British Museum (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1758, pp.225-7; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. 
ii. 22-3). The sale produced 7,7841., a prodi- 
gious price in those days. A copy of the 
‘Holy Family,’ by Raphael (belonging to the 
king of France), fetched 703/. 10s., and ‘ Sigis- 
munda,’ attributed to Correggio, is entered as 
sold to Sir Thomas Sebright for 4047. 5s., but 
is said to have been bought in. This extra- 
vagant sum provoked Hogarth into painting 
his Sigismunda. Schaub’s library was sold 
by Thomas Osborne of Gray’s Inn in 1760. 

Many letters to and from Schaub are pre- 
served at the British Museum, the chief of 
them being in the Sloane MS. 4204, the Ad- 
ditional MSS. 22521-2, 23780-3, 32414-21, 
and among the correspondence of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Some of his letters belong to 
the Earl of Stair (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep. App. pp. 188-90), Earl De La Warr 
(tb. 8rd Rep. App. pp. 218-20), and Mr. 
G. H. Finch of Rutland (7. 7th Rep. App. 
p. 518). 

[Mrs. Delany’s Life and Correspondence, iii. 
495-7; Graham’s Earls of Stair, ii. 184; Coxe’s 
Pelham Administration, i. 170; Coxe’s Lord 
Walpole, i. 58-145 ; Coxe’s Sir Robert Walpole, 
i, 179-92, ii. 251-8, 262-8, 270-5, 326-7, iti. 
322; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cunningham, i. 83- 
84, 309; Ballantyne’s Carteret, pp. 73-100; 
Gent. Mag. 1758 p. 146, 1793 ii. 864; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. ix. 207, 331-2; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 650; Gray’s Works,. ed. 
Gosse, i. 82; Thorne’s Environs of London, ii. 
429-30; Walpole’s Notes on Chesterfield’s Me- 
moirs (Philobilon Soc.), xi. 78-9 ; Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs (1884 ed.), iii. 159, 207, 251; Wheatley’s 
Piccadilly, pp. 182-8; Calendars of Treasury 
Papers, 1714-19 pp. 157, 272, 343, 1720-8 
pp. 47, 112, 166, 270.] Weekes 


SCHAW, WILLIAM (1550-1602), archi- 
tect, probably a younger son of Schaw of 
Sauchie, was born in 1550 (cf. Reg. Magni 
Sig. 1593-1608, No. 918). For many years 
he acted as ‘ master of: works’ in the house- 
hold of James VI. On 28 Jan. 1580-1. his 
signature was attached to the parchment 
deed of the national covenant signed by 
James VI and his household at Holyrood 
(now in the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh). On 22 Dec. 1583 he became ‘ maister 
of wark,’ with five hundred marks as ‘ yeirlie 
feall’ or salary, succeeding Sir Robert Drum- 
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mond of Carnock, and continuing in office 
till his death. In 1585 315/. was paid to 
him for work at the ‘Castell of Striviling,’ 
He was employed on various missions to 
France. In 1585 he was appointed to receive 
the three Danish ambassadors who came to 
the king respecting the latter’s marriage with 
one of the daughters of Frederick II. In 1588 
his name occurs ina list of papists whom the 
presbytery of Edinburgh were empowered to 
examine should they ‘resort to court.’ In 
the winter of 1589 he accompanied James to 
Denmark, returning on ]6 March 1589-90 ‘ to 
have all thingis in radines for his majesteis 
home comming’ (Marriage of James VI, 
1828, pp. 15, 29, and appendix ii. 17, Banna- 
tyne Club). On 14 March 1589-90 he was 
paid 1,000/., expended in ‘bigging and re- 
pairing’ Holyrood House and church; and 
1837. 6s. 8d. was paid to him for dress, &c., 
on the marriage of the king and the queen’s 
coronation on 17 May (2. appendix u. 165). 
In 1590 he received 400/. ‘for reparationn 
of the hous of Dumfermling befoir the 
Queenis Majesties passing thairto.’ This 
refers to the jointure house of Anne of Den- 
mark, whose chamberlain Schaw became, 
and with whom he was a great favourite. 
In Moysie’s ‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 
land,’ 1755, it is stated that ‘ Buccleugh was 
put to the horn for wounding William 
Schaw, master of work, and making him his 
second in a combat betwixt him and Sir 
Robert Ker.’ 

Schaw played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of freemasonry in Scotland. On 
28 Dec. 1598 he ‘ sett doun’ the statutes and 
ordinances to be observed by all master- 
masons (LAWRIE, Hist. of Freemasonry, 2nd 
edit. 1859, p. 441). As ‘general warden’ he 
exercised authority over the masons of Scot- 
land. He subscribed the ‘statutes’ of 28 Dec. 
1598, and those of 1599 (GouLD, History of 
Freemasonry, 1883, ii. 882, 387-91, 426), 

Schaw died on 18 April 1602, and was 
buried in the abbey church at Dunfermline— 
on which he did good work by way of restora- 
tion; he is said to have built one of the west 
towers. A tomb there, erected by the queen 
of James VI, bears his monogram and mason’s 
mark and a long Latin eulogistic inscription 
by Dr. Alexander Seton. A copy is given in 
Monteith’s ‘ Theater of Mortality,’ 1704. The 
privy council appealed to the king as to pay- 
ment of arrears of Schaw’s salary to his exe- 
cutor, James Schaw (Melrose Papers, Ab- 
botsford Club, 1837). 

A portrait of Schaw is in the grand lodge 
of freemasons, Edinburgh, and his signature 
is given in ‘Laws of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land,’ 1848, 
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[Mylne’s Master-Masons to the Crown of Scot- 
land, 1898, pp. 61-2; Calderwood’s History, iv. 
691; Dictionary of Architecture; authorities 
cited.] G. S-a. 

SCHAW, WILLIAM M.D. (1714?- 
1757), physician, born in Scotland about 
1714, was educated at Edinburgh, and gra- 
duated M.D. there, 27 June 1735, reading a 
thesis on diseases due to mental emotion. 
He was a friend of Swift’s physician, Dr. 
William Cockburn [q. v.], to whom he dedi- 
cated ‘A Dissertation on the Stone in the 
Bladder,’ which was published during the 
discussions in the House of Commons on 

ranting money for the purchase of a solvent 
or stone in the bladder. A second edition 
appeared in 1739. The dissertation states 
the method of formation of such stones, the 
apne which a solvent must have, and 
shows that the proposed solvents probably 
do not possess these qualities. He became 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London, 23 March 1752, and was created 
M.D. at Cambridge by royal mandate in 
1753. He was elected a fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, 8 April 1754. His only 
other work was ‘A Scheme of Lectures on the 
Animal Giconomy,’ also published in London 
in 1739. He died in 17657. 
[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 194; Works. ] 
N 


SCHEEMAKERS, PETER (1691-1770), 
sculptor, was born at Antwerp in1691. He 
went to Denmark, where he worked as a 
journeyman, and thence walked to Rome. 

efore he arrived there his means were so 
exhausted that he was obliged to sell some 
of his shirts. After a short stayin Italy, he 
came to London and worked for Pierre Denis 
Plumier and Francis Bird [q. v.] in com- 
pany with Laurent Delvaux [q.v.]; his friend 
and fellow-countryman, with whom and 
Peter Angelis [q. v.] he returned to Rome in 
1728. He made numerous small models of 
celebrated groups and statues, which he 
brought with him to England in 1735, visit- 
ing his birthplace on the way. He first 
settled in St. Martin’s Lane, and afterwards 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, in premises 
subsequently occupied by his pupil Cheere 
[see Cuzere, Sir Henry]. In 1741 he re- 
moved to Vine Street, Piccadilly. He and 
Delvaux executed, as a trial of mastery, two 
marble groups of Vertumnus and Pomona 
and Venus and Adonis for the gardens at 
Stowe, and co-operated in the monuments 
to John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamshire, 
and Dr. Hugh Chamberlain in Westminster 
Abbey. For the gardens at Stowe Schee- 
makers executed life-size statues of Lycur- 
gus, Socrates, Homer, and Epaminondas, a 
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bust of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, a 
colossal statue of George II, and probably 
other works. His monuments in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, besides the two already men- 
tioned, are to Sir Henry Belasyse, Sir Charles 
Wager, Admiral Watson, Admiral Sir John 
Balchen, Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, Percy 
Kirk, Dr. Mead, Dr. John Woodward, and 
John Dryden, the last of which was erected 
by the Dukeof Buckinghamshire. The statue 
of Shakespeare in the abbey was carved by 
him from the design of Kent. He also 
executed a monument to Dr. Mead for 
the Temple Church, statues of Sir John 
Barnard for the Royal Exchange, of 
William III at Hull, of Admiral Pocock, 
Major Lawrence, and Lord Clive for the 
India House, of Thomas Guy {a v.] for 
Guy’s Hospital, and of Edward VI for 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. The last two are 
in bronze. His pictures, models, and mar- 
bles were sold by Langford in 1756 and 
1757. Several of his works, including two 
large vases, were in Earl Tilney’s collection at 
‘Wanstead House (sold in 1822) ; and at the 
seat of Lord Ferrers at Staunton Hall are 
busts by Scheemakers of the Hon. Laurence 
Shirley, tenth son of the first Earl Ferrers, 
his wife and four of theirchildren. In 1769 
he retired to Antwerp, where he died in 
the following year. 

His son, Tuomas Sconremaxkers (1740- 
1808), was also a sculptor. He exhibited 
sixty-two works at the Free Society of Ar- 
tists and the Royal Academy between 1765 
and 1804, He died on 15 July 1808, and was 
buried in St. Pancras old churchyard. - 


[Nollekens and his Times; Bradley’s Popular 
Guide to Westminster Abbey ; Redgrave’s Dict. 
of English Artists. ] C. M. 


SCHETKY, JOHN ALEXANDER 
(1785-1824), amateur painter in water- 
colours, son of Johann Georg Christoph 
Schetky, and a younger brother of John 
Christian Schetky [q. v.], was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1785. He was educated for the 
medical profession, and in October 1804 was 
appointed assistant-surgeon in the 3rd dra- 
goon guards, with which regiment he served 
in Portugal under Lord Beresford. In 
August 1812 he was promoted to the rank of 
surgeon on the Portuguese staff, but at the 
close of the Peninsular war he returned to 
Edinburgh, and resumed the study of draw- 
ing in the Trustees’ school. During his ser- 
vice in Portugal he sent home some’ clever 
sketches made in the Pyrenees, one of which, 
‘Celerico,’ was in 1811 in the exhibition of 
the Associated Painters in Watercolours, 
of which he had become a member. In 
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1816 and 1817 he exhibited at the Society 
of Painters in Watercolours four views in 
Spain and Portugal, and in 1821 he sent to 
the Royal Academy an oil-painting, ‘ Re- 
collection of the Serra da Estrella, Portu- 
gal.’ He afterwards held an appointment in 
the General Hospital at Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
and while there he made many drawings for 
the Museum of Morbid Anatomy. In August 
1823 he was promoted to be deputy inspector 
of hospitals on the West Coast of Africa, 
and accepted the post in the hope of being 
able during his five years’ service to explore 
the region visited by Mungo Park. He was, 
however, attacked by fever while on a voy- 
age from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle, 
and died almost immediately after reaching 
there on 5 Sept. 1824. Two pictures repre- 
senting actions of the Brune frigate, painted 
by him in conjunction with his brother John 
Christian Schetky, were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1825. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1886-9, ii. 465; Miss Schetky’s Ninety 
Years of Work and Play, 1877.] R, E. G. 

SCHETKY, JOHN CHRISTIAN (1778- 
1874), marine-painter, fourth son of Johann 
Georg Christoph Schetky, was born in 
Ainslie’s Close, Edinburgh, on 11 Aug. 1778. 
His father, descended from the ancient 
Transylvanian family of Von Teschky of 
Hermannstadt, was a well-known musical 
composer and violoncellist, who settled in 
Edinburgh, and died there in 1824, at the 
age of ninety-five. His mother was Maria 
Anna Teresa Reinagle, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Reinagle [q.v. ], the musical composer, 
and sister to Philip Reinagle, R.A. [q. v.] 
She was an accomplished artist and musician, 
but excelled chiefly in miniature-painting. 
Young Schetky was educated at the high 
school of Edinburgh, where he was a eon- 
temporary of Sir Walter Scott, with whom 
he formed a lifelong friendship. Failing to 
induce his parents to permit him to enter the 
navy, he consoled himself by drawing the 
great vessels in which he had wished to 
sail, and studied awhile under Alexander 
Nasmyth [q. v.], but his chief instructors 
were nature and the works of Willem Van 
de Velde, like whom he worked with his 
left hand. When about fifteen he assisted 
his mother in teaching drawing, and then 
began to teach on his own account. In the 
autumn of 1801 he and a friend went to Paris, 
and walked thence to Rome, where he stayed 
two months. He returned home early in 
1802, and settled at Oxford, where he made 
many friends and lived for six years. He 


began to exhibit in 1805 by sending to the 
Royal Academy ‘A Frigate and the Convoy 
bearing away in a Gale of Wind,’ and he 
continued to exhibit there at intervals until 
1872. He exhibited also with the Associated 
Artists in Watercolours from 1808 to 1812. 
In 1808 he accepted the junior professorship 
of civil drawing in the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Great Marlow, from which he retired 
in the spring of 1811, after having spent the 
Christmas vacation at the seat of war in 
Portugal, where his brother, John Alexander 
Schetky [q. v.], was then serving with his 
regiment. Soon afterwards, in 1811, he was 
appointed professor of drawing in the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth, where he 
remained until the dissolution of that esta- 
blishment in 1836. He then obtained a 
similar appointment in the military college 
at Addiscombe, which he held until his 
retirement in 1855. 

He had left the office of marine-painter in 
ordinary to George 1Vand William IV, and 
was reappointed to the post under Queen 
Victoria in 1844. In that capacity he painted 
two pictures commemorative of the visit of 
King Louis-Philippe to her majesty at Ports- 
mouth in October of that year. In 1847 he 
painted for the Westminster Hall compe- 
tition the ‘ Battle of La Hogue,’ which is 
now in the collection of the Duke of Bed- 
ford at Woburn Abbey. Other notable 
works by him are ‘The Sinking of H.M.S 
Royal George at Spithead, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; ‘The Action with the Guil- 
laume Tell,’ painted for the Royal Scottish 
Academy; ‘The Battle of Trafalgar;’ and 
‘The Endymion Frigate relieving a French 
Man-of-war ashore on a rock-bound Coast,’ 
now in the United Service Club. He painted 
likewise twelve views in watercolours as 
‘Illustrations of Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ which were engraved by 
James Heath, A.R.A., and were published in 
1808, and also made the sketches for Lord 
John Manners’s narrative of the Duke of 
Rutland’s ‘Cruise in Scotch Waters,’ 1850. 
There was also published, in 1867, ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Veterans of the Seas,’ a series 
of photographs from Schetky’s works illus- 
trative of the British navy of bygone times. 

Schetky died at 11 Kent Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, London, from an attack of acute 
bronchitis, on 28 Jan. 1874, in his ninety- 
sixth year, and was buried in Paddington 
cemetery. His sympathetic drawings in 
watercolours and sketches in pen-and-ink 
of English men-of-war are still highly es- 
teemed. He played the violoncello, flute, 
and guitar, and sang Scottish ballads and 
Dibdin’s songs with much pathos. A portrait 
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of him, painted by John J. Napier in 1861, 
is inthe possession of his family, and a cabi- 
net portrait, painted by Sir Francis Grant, 
P.R.A., is in the collection of the Duke of 
Rutland at Belvoir Castle. 

[Ninety Years of Work and Play: Sketches 
from the Public and Private Career of John 
Christian Schetky, by his daughter, 1877; Times, 
9 Feb. 1874; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the 
English School, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1886-9, ii. 466; Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition Catalogues, 1805-72.] R. E. G. 

SCHEUTZER, JOHN GASPAR, M.D. 
(1702-1729), physician, born in Switzerland 
in 1702, was son of John James Scheutzer of 
Ziirich, the author of the ‘ Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Historiz Naturalis,’ the ‘ Nova Lite- 
raria Helvetica,’ and the ‘Museum Dilu- 
vianum.’ He graduated at Ziirich in 1722, 
reading a dissertation ‘De Diluvio.’ He 
came to England and became librarian to Sir 
Hans Sloane. Hewas elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, 14 May 1724, and received the 
licence of the College of Physicians, 22 March 
1725. In 1728 he was created doctor of 
medicine at Cambridge, when George I 
visited the university. Hedied afew months 
afterwards in Sir Hans Sloane’s house, on 
10 April 1729. 

Scheutzer’s only medical work, published 
in 1729, is ‘An Account of the Success of 
inoculating the Small Pox, for the years 
1727-1728.’ Had he lived he proposed, in 
succession to Dr. James Jurin [q. v. ], to con- 
tinue the account in each year. He records 
the inoculation of 124 people, and discusses 
three cases in which death was said to be 
due to inoculation, concluding with a com- 
parison of the comparative danger to life 
of acquired small-pox and of that induced 
by inoculation. An appendix mentions 244 
cases of inoculation at Boston in New Eng- 
land by Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, and twenty- 
five in Ireland, mostly by Hannibal Hall, 
a surgeon, and the causes of fatal results are 
examined. Scheutzer published a paper inthe 
‘Philosophical Transactions ’ on the method 
of measuring the heights of mountains, and 
translated Kaempfer’s ‘History of Japan 
and Description of Siam’ in 1727. A medical 
commonplace book of his, in two volumes, 
contains little but notes of his reading, and, 
with several of his letters, is in the Sloane 
collection in the British Museum. The 
same collection contains many letters to him 
from his father, brother, and others. His 
portrait was painted by J. H. Heidegger and 
engraved by T. Laud. 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ii. 91 ; Thomson’s Hist. 
of the Royal Society, 1812; Works.] N.M. 


SCHEVEZ or SCHIVES, WILLIAM 
(d. 1497), archbishop of St. Andrews, is sup- 
posed to have descended from a family that 
adopted the name from the estate of Schevez 
in Aberdeenshire. One John de Schevez 
was clerk to James I in 1426, and may 
have been the patron through whose influence 
William Schevez was introduced to the 
court. Schevez was educated at Louvain 
under Spiricus the astrologer, and, accord- 
ing to Dempster, ‘he made such progress in 
astrology, theology, and medicine that he 
had scarcely his equal in France or Britain.’ 
His name appears in a charter by James III 
in 1459, when he is described as archdeacon 
of St. Andrews; but in a later document he 
is referred to as ‘ formerly Master of the Hos- 
pital of St. Mary of Brechin,’ an office in- 
ferior to that of the archdeaconry, and pro- 
bably his first official post. Schevez had 
become a favourite with James III through 
his knowledge of astrology, and the king 
appointed him archdeacon against the advice 
of Patrick Graham [q. v.], first archbishop of 
St.Andrews. This opposition made Schevez 
the enemy of Graham, and it is said that he 
forged accusations against the archbishop, 
and ultimately by a bribe of eleven thou- 
sand merks induced the king to have Graham 
suspended from his office. In 1477 Schevez 
signed himself as ‘Coadjutor of St. An- 
drews’ when witnessing a charter. He con- 
tinued his machinations against Graham, 
and at length Sixtus IV issued a mandate 
empowering Schevez to depose Graham, who 
was confined in various prisons and died in 
1478. Schevez was raised to the archbishop- 
ric and invested with the pall at Holyrood 
House in 1478, and on 4 Dee. of that year 
attested a charter as ‘ Archbishop of St. An- 
drews, in the first year of our consecration.’ 
Before this time he had been frequently 
chosen by James III as ambassador to foreign 
courts, visiting England twice in 1476 as 
commissioner to arrange the dowry of Prin- 
cess Cecilia, daughter of Edward IV, who was 
betrothed to James Stewart, duke of Rothe- 
say [q.v.]; and during the remainder of his 
life Schevez was often sent on political mis- 
sionsto England, France, and Rome. Though 
he had received many favours from the king, 
he entered into conspiracy with the nobles 
against James III, and latterly supported 
the prince (afterwards James IV) when the 
revolt occurred which led to the death of the 
king on the field of Sauchieburn. Schevez 
retained his power under the new king, and 
was also employed by him as ambassador. 
He undertook his last journey in April 1491, 
when he had a safe-conduct from Henry VII 
for himself and retinue, to continue in force 


Schiavonetti 
for one year. It seems likely that he then 
visited the continent, as an astronomer, 
Jasper Loet de Borchloen, dedicated to 
Schevez a work descriptive of the eclipse of 
8 May 1491, and referred to him as ‘ profi- 
cient in every kind of literature.’ Schevez 
left no writings that have survived. His 
death took place on 28 Jan. 1496-7, and he 
was buried before the high altar in the 
cathedral of St. Andrews. When the area 
of this ruined cathedral was cleared in 1826 
three stone coffins were found, supposed to be 
those of Schevez and two other archbishops, 
but they appear to belong to a much earlier 
period. Henry Schevez, brother of the arch- 
bishop, was proprietor of Kilquiss, Fifeshire, 
previous to 1467, and founded the family of 
Schevez of Kemback, which became extinct 
about 1667. William Schevez is invariably 
described by historians as a scheming, time- 
serving prelate, who obtained ascendency 
over James III by astrological quackery. 

{Lyon’s Hist. of St. Andrews, i. 235, 238-44; 
Keith’s Catalogue of Bishops, p. 20; Calendar 
of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iv. ; 
Reg. Mag. Sig. 1426-90 ; Gordon’s Scoti-chroni- 
con, i. 232;et seq.; Millar’s Fife, Pictorial and 
Historical, i..171, 291.] A. H. M. 

SCHIAVONETTI, LUIGI (1765-1810), 
line-engraver, was born at Bassano in Italy 
on 1 April 1765. His father was astationer, 
but Luigi, having from his infancy shown 
a talent for drawing, was at the age of 
thirteen placed under the tuition of Giulio 
Golini, with whom he remained three years. 
He then turned his attention to engraving, 
and made the acquaintance of an archi- 
tectural engraver named Testolini, for whom 
he executed some plates in imitation of the 
work of Bartolozzi, which Testolini passed off 
as his own work. The latter was then in- 
vited to visit England, and in 1790 heinduced 
Schiavonetti to join him here, with the result 
that Testolini’s fraud was discovered, and 
Schiavonetti was received by Bartolozzi into 
his house, and for a time assisted him in his 
work. Afterwards Schiavonetti, who had 
improved greatly by his friend’s instruction 
and advice, began to practise his art on his 
own account, and was very successful in the 
production of many plates, several of which 
were in the dotted style of Bartolozzi. 
He possessed in a remarkable degree a power 
of delineation, combined with great freedom 
of execution. Among his most important 
works are the ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ after Van- 
dyck, and a portrait of that painter in the 
character of Paris; the ‘Surprise of the 
Soldiers on the Banks of the Arno,’ from 
the cartoon of Michael Angelo at Pisa; a por- 
trait of Berchem, after Rembrandt; the 
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‘Marriage at Cana,’ after Pellegrini; four 

lates of events in the life of Louis XVI, 
ae of France, after Charles Benazech ; the 
‘Landing of the British Troops in Egypt, 
after P. J. de Loutherbourg, R.A.; the 
‘Death of Tippoo Sahib,’ after Henry 
Singleton, R.A.; the ‘Death of General 
Wolfe,’ from a gem engraved by Marchant, in 
the original privately printed edition of the 
‘Museum Worsleyanum ;’ and the ‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,’ after Thomas Stothard, R.A., 
of which he had completed the etching and 
principal figures only at the time of his 
death, and which was finished by James 
Heath, A.R.A. He also etched from the 
designs of William Blake a series of illustra- 
tions to Blair’s poem ‘The Grave,’ published 
in 1808, to which was prefixed his fine por- 
trait of Blake from Thomas Phillips’s picture 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. There 
are also plates by him in Ottley’s ‘Italian 
School of Design,’ in Chamberlaine’s ‘ Origi- 
nal Designs of the most celebrated Masters 
of the Bolognese, Roman, Florentine, and 
Venetian Schools,’ and in the ‘Specimens of 
Antient Sculpture’ published by the Dilet- 
tanti Society. Schiavonetti died in Bromp- 
ton, London, on7 June 1810, and was buried 
in Paddington churchyard. 

NiccoLtd Scuravonerti (1771-1813), his 
younger brother, who was a native of Bas- 
sano and an engraver, came to England with 
him in 1790, and worked chiefly in conjunc- 
tion with him. He assisted in the plate of 
the ‘Canterbury Pilgrims.’ 

[Gent. Mag. (notice by R. H. Cromek) 1810, 
i. 598, 662-6 ; Redgrave’s. Dictionary of Artists 
of the English School, 1878; Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, ed, Graves and Arm- 
strong, 1886-9, ii. 466. ] Rs E.- Ge 

SCHIMMELPENNINCK, Mrs. MARY 
ANNE (1778-1856), author, born at Bir- 
mingham on 25 Nov. 1778, was eldest child 
of Samuel Galton and his wife, Lucy Bar- 
clay (2.1817). The latter was a descendant 
of Robert Barclay (1648-1690) [q. v.] of 
Ury, the quaker apologist. Both parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, and 
brought up their children very strictly. In 
1785 the family removed to Barr in Stafford- 
shire, and among their frequent visitors were 
Watt, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Day, the 
author of ‘Sandford and Merton,’ Priestley, 
Dr. Parr, and Dr. Darwin, whose daughter 
Violetta married Mary Anne’s eldest brother, 
S. Tertius Galton. Miss Galton showed at 
an early age intellectual tastes, which her 
parents and their friends helped to develop. 
When about eighteen she visited her cousins, 
the Gurneys of Karlham, and Catherine Gur- 
ney, the eldest: daughter, remained her friend 
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through life (cf. Harn, Gurneys of Earlham, 
ii. 263-7, 275-80). She was also the guest 
of Mrs. Barbauld, and the winter of 1799 
‘was spent in London. Mary Martha Butt 
(afterwards Mrs. Sherwood [q. v.]) met Miss 
Galton at Bath about 1801, and described 
her as ‘a simple, agreeable person, without 
the smallest display’ (Krtuy, Life of Mrs. 
Sherwood, pp. 228-9). 

On 29 Sept. 1806 Miss Galton married 
Lambert Schimmelpenninck of Berkeley 
Square, Bristol, a member of a branch 
of the noble Dutch family of that name. 
He was connected with the shipping trade 
at Bristol, and there the newly married 
couplesettled. Mrs.Schimmelpenninck took 
an active part in local charities and educa- 
tion, holding classes for young people at her 
own house. About 1811 her husband fell 
into pecuniary difficulties. At the same time 
a dispute regarding her settlements led to a 
breach between her and all the members of 
her family which was never healed. For 
some years previously her attitude to her own 
kindred seems to have been neither straight- 
forward nor considerate. Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck turned her attention to literature 
for a livelihood. Hannah More had, about 
this period, sent her some of the writings of 
the Port-Royalists. In 1818 Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck published a compilation based on 
one of those volumes, ‘ Narrative of a Tour 
to La Grande Chartreuse and Alet, by Dom. 
Claude Lancelot.’ A second edition was 
soon called for, and others followed. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck pursued her investiga- 
tions into the work of the Port-Royalists, 
and in 1815, during a tour on the continent, 
she visited Port Royal. In 1816 appeared, 
in 8 vols., ‘Narrative of the Demolition of 
the Monastery of Port Royal des Champs.’ 
This work and its predecessor were repub- 
lished, with additions, in 1829 under the 
title of ‘Select Memoirs of Port Royal.’ 
Among the subscribers were Mrs. Opie and 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. Sketches of the 
most celebrated Port-Royalists are included. 
The style and mode of thought show the 
influence of Pascal. A fifth edition appeared 
in 1858. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s interests were 
wide, and among her books on other subjects 
was ‘The Theory and Classification of 
Beauty and Deformity,’ 1815, a very learned 
compilation, but indicating no great insight. 
She also studied Hebrew with Mrs. Richard 
Smith, ‘ her more than sister for forty-three 
years, and embodied the result in ‘ Biblical 
Fragments,’ 1821-2, 2 vols. 

rs. Schimmelpenninck passed through 
various phases of religious belief. Even as 


a child, when attending the Friends’ meet- 
Ings with her parents, she was troubled with 
doubts. She told Caroline Fox that she had 
‘suffered from an indiscriminate theological 
education,’ and found it difficult to associate 
herself with any special body (cf. Fox, Me- 
mortes of Old Friends, p. 215). However, 
in 1818 she joined the Moravians; and al- 
though towards the end of her life she was 
nearly drawn intothe Roman catholic church, 
she remained a Moravian until her death. 

In 1837 Mrs. Schimmelpenninck was sud- 
denly attacked with paralysis, and removed 
to Clifton. Her health improved slowly. 
After her husband’s death, in June 1840, she 
led a very retired life. She died at Bristol 
on 29 Aug. 1856, and was buried in the 
burying-ground of the Moravian chapel there. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck was good-looking, 
high-spirited, and genial in society. Eliza- 
beth Gurney, afterwards Mrs. Fry, said of her: 
‘She was one of the most interesting and be- 
witching people I ever saw’ (Haru, Gurneys 
of Earlham, pp. 86-7). Caroline Fox gives a 
similar account of her (Fox, Memories of Old 
Friends, pp. 167-8, 215). But her relations 
with her own family suggest that she com- 
bined with her fine intellectual qualities 
some less amiable moral characteristics. 

An engraved portrait, said to be an ex- 
cellent likeness, forms the frontispiece of 
Christiana Hankin’s ‘ Life.’ 

Other works by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck 
are: 1. ‘Asaph, or the Herrnhutters; a rhyth- 
mical sketch of the modern history of the Mo- 
ravians,’ 1822. 2. ‘Psalmsaccording tothe Au- 
thorised Version,’ 1825. 3. ‘Some Particulars 
relating to the late Emperor Alexander,’ 
translated from the French, 1830. 4. ‘The 
Principles of Beauty, as manifested in Na- 
ture, Art, and Human Character,’ edited by 
Christiana C. Hankin, 1859. 5. ‘Sacred Mus- 
ings on the Manifestations of God to the 
Soul of Man,’ &c., edited by the same, 1860. 

[Miss Hankin’s Life of Mrs. Schimmelpen- 
ninck (1858, 8vo),a somewhat one-sided and rose- 
coloured performance, is the chief authority ; 
private information. ] E. L. 


SCHIPTON, JOHN or (d. 1257), coun- 
sellor of Henry III. [See Joun.] 


SCHMIDT, BERNARD (1680?-1708), 
organ-builder. [See Smiru.] 


SCHMITZ, LEONHARD, LL.D. (1807- 
1890), historical writer, was born at Kupen, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle, on 6 March 1807. 
In 1817 his father died. Schmitz, who as 
a child was deprived by an accident of 
his right arm, received his early education 
at the gymnasium at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, 
obtaining a scholarship, he studied from 1828 
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to 1832 at the university of Bonn under 
Niebuhr, Welcker, Ritsch], and Brandis. In 
1833 he passed his final examination. He 
engaged in teaching both in the gymnasium 
and privately, and after marrying in 1836 
a young English lady, Eliza Mary Machell, 
who had come to Bonn to study German, ob- 
tained an engagementas private tutorin York- 
shire early in 1837. He became a naturalised 
British subject, and soon formed a lifelong 
friendship with Connop Thirlwall [q. v.] 
(afterwards bishop of St. David’s). In 184i 
he graduated at Bonn as Ph.D., and next year 

ublished, with Dr. (afterwards Sir) William 
Smith [q. v.],a@ translation of the third volume 
of Niebuhr’s ‘History of Rome;’ the first 
and second volumes had been translated by 
Thirlwall and Hare in 1828-31. 

With the support of George Cornewall 
Lewis, Thirlwall, Grote, Long, Bunsen, Dr. 
William Smith, and other scholars, Schmitz 
started, as a quarterly, the ‘Classical Mu- 
seum’ in June 1843, and carried it on to 
December 1849. In 1844, at the instiga- 
tion of Thirlwall and Bunsen, he published a 
translation of Niebuhr’s ‘Lectures on the 
History of Rome,’ based on his notes taken 
in the lecture-room at Bonn. This work, in 
three volumes, made Schmitz’s reputation. 
It led to the publication of an authorised 
edition in German, and the king of Prussia 
awarded him ‘ the great gold medal for lite- 
rature and science.’ 

In December 1845 Schmitz became rector 
of the high school of Edinburgh, and during 
the twenty years he held that post he proved 
himself a practical teacher of eminence. In 
1859 the Prince of Wales came to Edin- 
burgh to receive instruction as a private stu- 
dent from Dr. Schmitz, and in 1862-3 the 
Duke of Edinburgh was his pupil. The Duc 
d’Aumale, the Prince de Joinville, and the 
Duc de Nemours also placed their sons under 
his charge at the high school. At the same 
time his learned writings made German 
learning familiar to Englishmen, and helped 
to develop the study of classical literature 
throughout the country. While resident 
at Edinburgh he wrote much for the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ edited by George Long; 
for the eighth edition of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica;’ for Knight’s ‘English 
Cyclopedia;’ for the ‘Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge;’ and for Dr. William 
Smith’s well-known classical dictionaries. 
He also superintended, with Professor 
Zumpt, an excellent series of classical school- 
books for Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. 
His ‘ History of Rome,’ 1847, proved an ex- 
ceptionally successful school-book. In 1862 
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he furnished an introduction to Dr. W. P. 
Dickson’s translation of Mommsen’s ‘ His- 
tory of Rome.’ 

Schmitz resigned his office at Edinburgh 
in 1866, and from that year until 1874 was 
principal of the London International Col- 
lege at Isleworth. From 1874 to 1879, and 
from 1884 till 1889, he acted as classical 
examiner in the university of London, 
at the same time actively carrying on his 
literary work. In January 188] a civil list 
pension of 50/. a year was conferred on 
Schmitz, and the amount was doubled in 
1886. In 1889, when he met with a severe 
accident at Portsmouth, his friends and 
pupils, including the prince of Wales, pre- 
sented him with a testimonial of upwards of 
1,4002. 

Schmitz was an LL.D. of the universities 
of Aberdeen (1849) and Edinburgh (1886), 
and a fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh (1846). He died on 28 May 1890, 
and was buried in Hampstead parish church- 
yard. By his wife, who survived him, he 
had five sons and six daughters. The eldest 
son, Carl Theodor Schmitz (d. 1862), M.D. of 
Edinburgh University, went to India on the 
medical staff in 1861, and, after an heroic 
career during the cholera epidemic in the 
Punjaub, died on his way home. One of 
Dr. Schmitz’s daughters married Professor 
Young of Glasgow University ; another mar- 
ried Dr. Wace, dean of Canterbury, formerly 
principal of King’s College, London; and a 
third daughter, L. Dora Schmitz, translated 
many German works. 

Schmitz’s services as an interpreter be- 
tween English and German scholarship were 
very valuable. Besides the works men- 
tioned and many classical school-books, he 
translated into English Wigger’s ‘ Life of 
Socrates’ (1840), Zumpt’s large ‘ Latin 
Grammar,’ 1840 (abridged in 1847), and 
‘School Latin Grammar’ (1846), Niebuhr’s 
‘Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geo- 
graphy,’ 2 vols. 1853; and into German 
Thirlwall’s ‘History of Greece,’ 1840. 
Among his other publications were: 1. ‘ His- 
tory of Greece,’ 1850. 2. ‘Manual of An- 
cient History,’ 2 vols. 1855-9. 3. ‘ Manual 
of Ancient Geography,’ 1857. 4. ‘History 
of the Middle Ages,’ vol. i. 1859. 5. ‘ His- 
tory of England, 1873; enlarged edition, 
1877. 6. ‘Library Atlas, with descriptive 
Letterpress of Classical Geography,’ 1875. 
7. ‘History of Latin Literature,’ 1877. 

[Steven’s History of the Edinburgh High 
School; Times, 30 May 1890; Atheneum, 7 June 
1890; Cat. of Advocates’ Library; Men of the 
Reign ; Allibone’s Dict.; private information.] 

G. Sun. 
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SCHNEBBELIE, JACOB (1760-1792), 
topographical draughtsman, was born in 
Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London, on 
30 Aug. 1760. His father, who was a native 
of Ziirich and had served in the Dutch army 
at Bergen-op-Zoom, settled in England and 
became a confectioner in Rochester. Jacob, 
after carrying on the same business for a 
short time—first at Canterbury and then at 
Hammersmith—abandoned it, and, though 
self-taught, became a drawing-master at 
Westminster and other schools. Through 
the influence of Lord Leicester, the presi- 
dent, Schnebbelie obtained the appointment 
of draughtsman tothe Society of Antiquaries; 
and the majority of the excellent views of 
ancient buildings published in the second 
and third volumes of ‘ Vetusta Monumenta’ 
were drawn by him. He also made many 
of the drawings for Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain’ and Nichols’s 
‘History of Leicestershire.’ In 1788 he 
published a set of four views of St. Albans, 
drawn and etched by himself and aquatinted 
by Jukes. In 1791 Schnebbelie commenced 
the publication of the ‘Antiquaries’ Museum,’ 
illustrating the ancient architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture of Great Britain, a series 
of plates etched and aquatinted by himself; 
but he lived to complete only three parts. 
The work was continued by his friends, Ri- 
chard Gough [q. v.] and John Nichols [q. v.], 
and issued as a volume, with a memoir of 
him, in 1800. He was also associated with 
James Moore and J. G. Parkyns in the pro- 
duction of their‘ Monastic Remains,’ 1791, 
his name appearing as the publisher on some 
of the plates. A view of the Serpentine 
river, Hyde Park, etched by Schnebbelie in 
1787, was aquatinted by Jules and published 
in 1796. Schnebbelie died of rheumatic 
fever at his residence in Poland Street, Lon- 
don, on 21 Feb. 1792, leaving a widow and 
three children, for whom provision was made 
by the Society of Antiquaries. 

RoBeRtT BREMMELSCHNEBBELIN(d.1849?), 
his son, also practised as a topographical 
artist, occasionally exhibiting views of old 
buildings at the Royal Academy between 
1803 and 1821. He made the drawings for 
many of the plates in Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina 
Tllustrata ’ (1808-25), Hughson’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of London,’ and similar publications, 
but died in poverty about 1849. 

[Gent. Mag. 1792, i. 189; Nichols’s Lit, Anec- 
dotes, vol. vi. passim; Antiquaries’ Museum, 
1800; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists.] 

¥. M. OD. 

SCHOLEFIELD, JAMES (1789-1853), 
regius professor of Greek at Cambridge, was 
born on 15 Nov. 1789, at Henley-on-.hames, 
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where his father was. an independent mini- 
ster. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
where he won many distinctions. In Octo- 
ber 1809 he was sent by the governors to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (LocxHarrt, 
Exhibitioners of Christ’s Hospital, p.39), and 
in 1812 was elected scholar of the college. 
He was Craven scholar in 1812, graduated 
as a senior optime in 1813, won the first 
chancellor’s medal, 1818, and the members’ 
prize, 1814 and 1815. 

He was ordained before taking his de- 
gree, and in October 1813 became curate. to 
Charles Simeon [q. v.] at-Trinity Church, 
Cambridge. He won a fellowship at Trinity 
in October 1815, and from 1815 to 1821 took 
resident pupils at Emmanuel House. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1816. 

In July 1823 he accepted the perpetual 
curacy of St. Michael’s, Cambridge, and 
under his ministry the church became a 
favourite resort of undergraduates preparing 
for orders. He examined in the first classical 
tripos held at Cambridge (1824); and on the 
death of Peter Paul Dobree [q. v.] in 1825, 
he was appointed regius professor of Greek 
(cf. TRotLopE, Hist. of Christ’s Hospital, 
p. 174). 

In 1826 Scholefield produced a new edi- 
tion of Porson’s‘ Four Tragedies of Euripides,’ 
the first book in which the Porsonian type 
was used (2nd edit. 1829; 3rd edit. 1851). To 
1828 belongs his edition of Aischylus (2nd 
edit. 1830; appendix, 1833). He thereshowed 
a scrupulous regard for manuscript authority, 
and kept the notes within narrow limits. The 
text is mainly a reprint of Wellauer’s edition, 
and the book affords little evidence of ori- 
ginal research. The collection and publica- 
tion (1831-5) of the works of Peter Paul 
Dobree [q. v.] was the chief service rendered 
by Scholefield to classical literature, and his 
later work on Adschylus shows that he gained 
much from a study of'Dobree’s notes. 

He resigned his fellowship in 1827, and 
married, 27 Aug., at Trinity Church, Harriet, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Chase of Luton, 
Bedfordshire. In 1837 he accepted the liv- 
ing of Sapeote, Staffordshire; but having 
conscientious scruples whether he could re- 
tain St. Michael’s and his university connec- 
tion with a distant benefice, he resigned Sap- 
cote without entering on the work. In1849 
he succeeded Dr. French, master of Jesus, as 
canon of Ely, a preferment that had recently 
been attached to the Greek chair. Without 
it the regius professorship was worth only 
40/7. a year. Scholefield at once abolished 
fees for admission to the professor’s lectures, 

On 11 Nov. 1849 St. Michael’s was seri- 
ously damaged by fire, and from this time 
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to his death Scholefield was continuously 
harassed by disputes over the restoration of 
the church. Himself a low-churchman, he 


was also constantly assailed on points of, 


doctrine (cf. F. W. Coxxison, Vindication 
of Anglican Reformers: an Examination of 
Scholefield’s Discourses, 1841; other pam- 
phlets by same, 1842, 1843), The result was 
- a disastrous division among the parishioners. 
He preached for the last time at St. Michael’s 
on 26 Sept. 1852. He died suddenly, at 
Hastings, on 4 April 1858, being buried at 
Fairlight, Hastings. His wife died on 
27 Sept. 1867. One’ son, the Rey. J. EH. 
Scholefield of Warwick, survived him. 
Scholefield examined for several years at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he did a vast quantity 
of unremunerated work for Cambridge chari- 
ties and for candidates for orders. He spoke 
constantly at missionary meetings, and was 
sole trustee of the Cambridge Servants’ Train- 
ing Institution from its foundation. The 
Scholefield theological prize, founded at 
Cambridge in 1856 by public subscription, 
appropriately commemorates him. He was 
a successful teacher. Though his lectures 
were not profound, he presented the views 
of other scholars with admirable clearness. 
He held that Porson’s followers attended too 
exclusively to verbal criticism. His suc- 
cessor in the Greek chair, Dr. William Hep- 
worth Thompson [q. v.], bore testimony to 
the practical value of his lectures, and Dr. 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] pronounced 
him ‘a sound scholar, with fair critical acu- 
men, but lacking in imagination and taste.’ 
There is a portrait of him, presented by 
George Francis Joseph, A.R-A. [q.v.], in the 
possession of his son. In addition to a num- 
ber of sermons, Scholefield published ‘ Passion 
Week,’ 1828, seven editions, and ‘ Hints for 
an improved Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 1882; 2nd, 1836; 3rd, 1850; 4th, by 
W.Selwyn, 1857; appendix, 1849. Heedited, 
besides the works noted: 1. ‘Psalm and 
Hymn Book,’ 1823, eleven editions. 2, ‘Mid- 
dleton on the Greek Article,’ 1828. 3. ‘ Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s Prelectiones, and other 
Latin Remains,’ 1828; 2nd ed. 1837. 4. ‘ Ais- 
chylus’ Eumenides,’ 1848. 5. ‘ Archbishop 
Ussher’s Answer toa Jesuit,’1835. 6. ‘Works 
of BishopJames Pilkington,’1842. 7. ‘Bishop 
Jewel on the Sacraments,’ 1848. 8. ‘ Parallel 
Greek'and English Testament,’ 1836; 2nd ed. 
1850 ; 8rd, 1857 ; new ed. by Scrivener, 1895, 


{Memoir by his widow, with notes by W. Sel- 
wyn, canon of Ely, London, 1855 ; Julian’s Hym- 
nology, p. 1015; Funeral Sermons by T. T. Pe- 
rowne and H, Venn; Gent. Mag. 1827 ii. 270, 
1853 i. 664; information from the Rey. J. E. 
Scholefield.} E, C, M. 
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SCHOLEFIELD, WILLIAM (1809- 
1867), politician, born in 1809 in ‘the ‘Old 
Square,’ Birmingham (now absorbed in new 
buildings), was second son of JosHuA SCHOLE- 
FIELD (1744-1844), M.P. for Birmingham. 

His father, whose chief residence in later 
life was Edgbaston Grove, Birmingham, long 
engaged in business in Birmingham as a 
banker, merchant, and manufacturer, and 
took an active part in politics and in muni- 
cipal and charitable affairs there. During 
the reform agitation of 1880-2 he was vice- 
president of the Political Union, and was 
elected (12 Dec. 1832), with Thomas Att- 
wood, the first representative of Birming- 
ham after the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832. In and out of parliament he advyo- 
cated the radical programme, arguing for 
triennial parliaments, vote by ballot, and 
free trade. He was re-elected for Birming- 
ham at the general elections of 1835, 1837, 
and 1841, o0n the first two occasions with 
Attwood, and on the last with George Fre- 
derick Muntz [q. v.]- He still occupied him- 
self with banking business, becoming a di- 
rector of both the National Provincial Bank 
of England and the London Joint-Stock 
Bank. He died in London on 4 July 1844. 
He was twice married, and left two sons, 
Clement Cotterill and William (Gent. Mag. 
1844, ii, 431, 695; Birmingham Journal, 
1846). 

In 1837 William, the younger son, after 
travelling through the United States and 
Canada, settled down at Birmingham, taking 
part in his father’s business and associating 
himself with public affairs under his father’s 
guidance. In 1837 he became high bailiff of 
the court leet of Birmingham. Next year 
the city received after a long struggle a 
charter of incorporation of Birmingham. 
On 5 Nov. the legal document was publicly 
read in the town-hall. On 26 Dec. the first 
election of town councillors took place, and 
Scholefield was chosen the first mayor. On 
his father’s death in July 1844 he stood for 
the vacant seat in parliament, and expressed 
views even more extreme in their radicalism 
than those his father had adopted. He was 
defeated by Richard Spooner, a conservative. 
But at the general election of 1847 he was 
returned with George Frederick Muntz. In 
1852 and 1857 Muntz and Scholefield were 
again elected. In 1857, on Muntz’s death, 
his place was taken by John Bright without 
opposition, and Scholefield and Bright con- 
tinued to hold the seat together till the 
former’s death on 9 July 1867, He married 
and left. issue. 

Trained in liberal principles by his father, 
Scho d-advocated in parliament every 
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measure which tended to enlarge the people’s 
political rights, commercial freedom, or reli- 
gious liberty. He was one of the twelve 
members of parliament who voted for the 
people’s charter, and actively supported bills 
for repealing the paper duties and taxes on 
knowledge, for lowering the income tax, and 
for preventing adulteration of food. Land 
and building societies and mechanics’ insti- 
tutions were liberally encouraged by him. 
Party ties did not destroy his independence 
of judgment, and, unlike the majority of his 
political friends, he opposed Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and supported 
the cause of the North during the American 
war. 

[Birmingham Post and Gazette, 10 July 1867 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1867, ii. 262; personal knowledge.] 
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SCHOLES, JAMES CHRISTOPHER 
1852-1890), antiquary, son of James 
choles, printer and bookbinder, was born 
at Bolton, Lancashire, on 27 March 1852, 
and educated at Holy Trinity school in that 
town. He was brought up as a printer, and 
became a reporter on a local paper. Subse- 
quently he went. into business as a draper, 
and sat.as a member of the Bolton board of 
guardians and school board. His business 
was managed by his wife, Ann Frost, whom 
he married in 1877, while he devoted his 
attention to antiquarian and genealogical 
pursuits He died on18 June 1890, and was 
buried at Tong cemetery. 

His principal separate publications were: 
‘ Bolton Bibliography and Jottings of Book 
Lore, with Notes on Local Authors and 
Printers,’ 1886; and ‘History of Bolton,’ 
completed by W. Pimblett, and issued in 
1892. His other writings include: 1. ‘Notes 
on Turton Tower and its successive Owners,’ 
1880; with ‘Supplementary Notes,’ 1881. 
2. ‘Documentary Notes relating to Turton,’ 
1882. 38.‘ Genealogy of the Knowles Family,’ 
1886. He made transcripts of the Bolton 
parish registers from 1587 to 1860, which 
were printed to 1712 in the ‘ Bolton Weekly 
Journal,’ 1887-90. 

[Bolton Evening News, 19 June 1890; Trans. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antigq. Soe. viii. 211; 
British Museum Cat; private information. ] 

Cc. W.S. 

SCHOMBERG, Srr_ ALEXANDER 
(1720-1804), captain in the navy, born in 
1720, was a younger son of Meyer Low 
Schomberg [q. v.j Isaac Schomberg (1714— 
1780) [q. v.| and Raphael or Ralph Schom- 
berg [q. v.] were his brothers. He entered the 
navy in November 1748 on board the Suffolk, 
with Captain Pratten, served in her for four 
years, and passed his examination on 3 Dec. 
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1747. On 11 Dec.1747 he was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Hornet, employed on convoy 
and packet service; andin the spring of 1750, 
being then in the West Indies, he exchanged 
into the Speedwell, which returned to Eng- 
land, and was paid off in the following July. 
He was then placed on half pay, and so re- 
mained till February 1755, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Medway, with Captain Peter 
Denis [q. v.], one of the fleet on the home 
station and in the Bay of Biscay. In June 
1766 he was again placed on half pay, but in 
October was appointed to the Intrépide, again 
with Pratten. On 5 April 1757 he was pro- 
moted to be captain of the Richmond, from 
which towards the end of the year he was 
moved into the Diana frigate, attached in the 
following year to the fleet under Admiral 
Edward Boscawen [q.v.] at the reduction 
of Louisbourg. Before the troops were 
landed Boscawen, with the other admirals 
and generals, went in the Diana to examine 
the coast. The Diana was afterwards one of 
the frigates employed in covering the land- 
ing, and when a party of four hundred -sea- 
men was landed for the batteries, Schomberg 
was placed in command. A gold medal, 
commemorative of the capture, is now in the 
possession of his great-grandson, Colonel 
Herbert St. George Schomberg of the royal 
marines. In 1759 the Diana was attached to 
the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] at 
the reduction of Quebec, where Schomberg 
was closely associated with General Wolfe, 
some of whose notes in Schomberg’s pocket- 
book are still preserved, In the following 
year the Diana was one of the squadron which, 
under Lord Colville, repulsed an attempt of 
the French to regain Quebec, and was after- 
wards sent home with the news. Schomberg 
was then appointed to the Essex of 64 guns, 
and in 1761 took part in the reduction of 
Belle-isle, under the command of Commodore 
Keppel. He retained command of the Essex 
in the fleet off Brest and in the Bay of Biscay 
till the peace in 1763. 

At the end of 1770 Schomberg was ap- 
pointed to the Prudent, one of the ships 
commissioned on account of the dispute with 
Spain about the Falkland Islands (see 
Farmer, GEORGE]; she was paid off when 
the dispute was settled. Towards the close 
of 1771 he was appointed to the command 
of the Dorset, the yacht attached to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in spite of the 
angry protest of Lord Sandwich, who seems 
to have wanted to appoint a creature of his 
own. He told Schomberg that it must be 
considered as retirement from the line of 
active service; and when Schomberg quoted 
precedents to the contrary, replied: ‘I was 
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not then at the admiralty.’ As, however, 
Schomberg persisted in his right to accept 
the appointment of the lord-lieutenant, 
Sandwich could only write that ‘he is either 
extremely indigent, extremely infatuated, 
or may think my situation here [at the 
admiralty] not permanent’ (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. pt. iv. pp. 410-12). Un- 
fortunately for Schomberg, Sandwich re- 
mained at the admiralty long enough to 
prevent his having any active service, or 
getting his flag during the American war. 
He continued therefore in command of the 
Dorset, was knighted by the lord-lieutenant 
in 1777, and died in Dublin on 19 March 
1804, having for many years headed the list 
of captains. Hewas buried in the churchyard 
of St. Peter’s, Dublin. A good portrait, by 
Hogarth, is in the possession of the family. 
He was the author of ‘A Sea Manual recom- 
mended to the Young Officers of the Royal 
Navy as a Companion to the Signal-book’ 
(London, 8vo, 1789), a book now extremely 
rare. He married, in August 1768, Arabella 
Susanna, only child of the Rev. James 
Chalmers, by Arabella, sister and heiress of 
Sir Edmond Alleyne, last baronet of Hat- 
field Peveril, and had issue. His youngest 
son, Sir Charles Marsh. Schomberg, is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

His second son, ALEXANDER WILMOT 
ScHOMBERG (1774-1850), born 24 Feb. 1774, 
having served for some time in the Dorset, 
and afterwards in the Porcupine, Lowestoft, 
Impregnable, and Trusty, was promoted to 
be lieutenant on 26 July 1793. In that rank 
he served at the reduction of Martinique and 
the defence of Guadeloupe, and in the Boyne 
with Sir John Jervis [q.v.], in the Glatton 
with Sir Henry Trollope [q.v.], and was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander on 2 April 
1798. On 1 Jan. 1801 he was advanced to 
post rank, and continued actively serving 
during the war, holding several important 
commands, and among others that of the 
Loire frigate, 1807-12, He became a rear- 
admiral in 1830, vice-admiral in 1841, ad- 
miral in 1849, and died in 1850. Some ‘Naval 
Suggestions’ by him were privately printed 
in 1818, and he published at Chichester in 
1832 some ‘ Practical Remarks on the Build- 
ing, Rigging, and Equipping of Warships.’ 
He was twice married, and left issue (by the 
first wife) Herbert, who died a retired rear- 
admiral in 1867; and (by the second wife) 
Charles Frederick, who died a retired vice- 
admiral in 1874, and General Sir George 
Augustus Schomberg, K.C.B. 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nay. vi. 272; official letters, 
journals, logs, &c., in the Publ. Rec. Office; infor- 
mation from Sir George Schomberg.] J. K. L. 
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SCHOMBERG,ALEXANDERCROW- 
CHER (1756-1792), poet and writer on juris- 
prudence, sonof Raphael or Ralph Schomberg 
(q. v.] of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, was born 
there on 6 July 1756, and from Southampton 
School was admitted a scholar of Winchester 
in 1770 (Kirsy, Winchester Scholars, p. 265). 
In his fourteenth year he wrote a tragedy in 
collaboration with Herbert (afterwards the 
Rey. Sir Herbert) Croft (1751-1816) [q. v.] 
He was matriculated at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, on 9 May 1775, was elected a demy of 
Magdalen College in that university in 1776, 
graduated B.A. on 20 Jan. 1779, and com- 
menced M.A. on 9 Nov. 1781. He became a 
probationer fellow of Magdalen College in 
1782, and senior dean of arts in 1791. The 
myrtle wreath of Lady Miller often crowned 
his poetical productions, to which her volumes 
were indebted for some of their principal 
ornaments [see Mittpr, Anna, Lapy]. He 
was likewise a contributor to the periodical 
‘Olla Podrida,’ edited by Thomas Monro, 
(1788). Subsequently he studied political 
economy (Gent. Mag. 1792, i.389). In the 
midst of his studies he was attacked by a pain- 
ful disease. Robert Southey, then a youth, 
often sat by his bedside when he was vainly 
seeking relief at Bath (Early Life of Southey, 
p. 86). He died at Bath on 6 April 1792, and 
was buried in the abbey. He was the earliest 
patron of William Crotch [q.v.] the composer. 

His works are: 1. ‘Bagley ; a descriptive 
Poem; with the Annotations of Scriblerus 
Secundus: To which are prefixed, by the 
same, Prolegomena on the Poetry of the 
present age,’ Oxford, 1777, 4to. The author- 
ship has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. 
Thomas Burgess (Hatxerr and Larne, Dict. 
of Anonymous Literature, i. 210). 2. ‘Ode 
on the present state of English Poetry... By 
Cornelius Seriblerus Nothus,’ with ‘a trans- 
lation of a fragment of Simonides,’ Greek and 
English, Oxford, 1779, 4to. 3. ‘ An histori- 
cal and chronological View of Roman Law. 
With Notes and Illustrations,’ Oxford, 1785 
8vo; 2nd edit. Oxford, 1857, 8vo; translated 
into French by A. M. H. Boulard, 2nd edit. 
Paris, 1808, 12mo. 4. ‘A Treatise on the 
Maritime Laws of Rhodes,’ Oxford, 1786, 
8vo. 5. ‘ Historical and Political Remarks 
on the Tariff of the Commercial Treaty with 
France,’ 1787. 6. ‘Present State of Trade 
and Manufactures in France’ (partly printed 
but never completed or published). 


[Bloxam’s Magdalen Coll. Reg. vii. 51, 77; 
Gent. Mag. 1792 1.3889, 1854 1.114 ; MacCulloch’s 
Lit. of Pol. Econ. pp. 123, 124 ; Nichols’s Ilustr, 
Lit. v. 278; Notes and Queries, Sth ser. vy. 288, 
vil. 54; Turner's Sepulchral Reminiscences, p, * 
75.) TOs 
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SCHOMBERG, Sir CHARLES 
MARSH (1779-1835), captain in the navy 
and lieutenant-governor of Dominica, born in 
1779, was the youngest son of Sir Alexander 
Schomberg [q.v.] In 1788 he was entered on 
board the Dorset yacht as captain’s servant, 
and in 1798 on board the Cumberland with 
Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Louis [q.v.], 
whom he followed to the Minotaur. On 
30 April 1795 he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Rattler, from which in August 
1796 he returned to the Minotaur, and was 
in her, as lieutenant, in the battle of the 
Nile, and afterwards in the operations on the 
coast of Italy. On 3 Sept. 1800 he com- 
manded the boats of the Minotaur, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir James) Hillyar[q. v.] 
of the Niger, in cutting out two Spanish 
corvettes at Barcelona, for which he was 
moved into the Foudroyant, and served 
through the Egyptian campaign as flag-lieu- 
tenant to Lord Keith [see ELPHINSTONE, 
Gores Kerra, Viscount Kerry |, In August 
1801 he was put in command of the Charon, 
employed, withareduced armament, in carry- 
ing the French troops from Egypt. For his 
services at this period he received the Turkish 
order of the Crescent. On 29 April 1802 
he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and to that of captain on 6 April 1803, when 
he was appointed to the Madras, stationed 
at Malta till the spring of 1807. The 
Madras was then put out of commission, and 
Schomberg returned to England, after an 
absence of ten years. 

In the following November he was ap- 
pointed to the Hibernia as flag-captain to 
Sir William Sidney Smith [q. v.], with whom 
he went to Lisbon, and thence, having 
moved into the Foudroyant, to Rio de 
Janeiro. In January 1809 he was appointed 
by Smith to the President; but, as another 
captain for the President was sent out by 
the admiralty, Schomberg returned to Eng- 
land, arriving in April 1810. In June he 
was appointed to the Astrea of 36 guns, 
fitting for the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
he was detached as senior officer at Mauri- 
tius. On 20 May 1811, in company with 
two other frigates and a sloop, he fell in 
with three large French frigates with troops 
sent out from France as a reinforcement for 
their garrison at Mauritius, of whose cap- 
ture they had been ignorant. After a brisk 
action, one of the French frigates, the Re- 
nommée of 40 guns, struck to the Astrea; 
the other two escaped for the time, but one, 
the Néréide, surrendered at Tamatave a few 
days later. In April 1813 Schomberg was 
moved into the Nisus, in which he went to 
Brazil, and convoyed a large fleet of mer- 
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chant ships to England, arriving at Spit- 
head in March 1814, On 4 June 1816 he 
was nominated a 0.B. From 1820 to 1824 
he commanded the Rochefort in the Medi- 
terranean, as flag-captain to Sir Graham 
Moore (a. v.]; and from 1828 to 1832 was 
commodore and commander-in-chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with his broad pennant 
in the Maidstone. On 21 Sept. 1832 he was 
nominated a K.C.H. and wasknighted. He 
also received the order of the Tower and 
Sword from the Prince of Brazil. He was 
afterwards appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Dominica, and died on board the President, 
flagship of Sir George Cockburn, in Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados, on 2 Jan. 1835. He was un- 
married. There are three portraits, by Sir 
W. Beechey, now in the possession of dif- 
ferent members of the family. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 
817; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Service-book 
in the Public Record Office; James’s Naval 
History ; Troude’s Batailles Navales de la France, 
iv. 127; information from the family. ] 

J. KL. 

SCHOMBERG. or SCHONBERG, 
FREDERICK HERMAN, Douxzor Scuom- 
BERG (1615-1690), born at Heidelberg to- 
wards the end of December 1615, was 
only son of Hans Meinhard von Schonberg 
(1582-1616). His mother was Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edward Sutton, ninth lord Dudley 
(d. 1643), by bis wife Theodosia, daughter 
of Sir James Harington, and sister of John 
Harington, first lord Harington of Exton 
[q.v.] The castle of Schonberg, of which the 
picturesque and extensive ruins, situated on 
the left bank of the Rhine, above Oberwesel, 
still attract attention, was finally dismantled 
by the French in 1689. His father, Hans 
Meinhard (see a life of him in Moszr, 
Patriotisches Archiv fiir Deutschland, viii. 
109-248), marshal of the Palatinate and 
governor of Jiilich-Cleve, held an important 
position at the court of the elector Frede- 
rick V, whose education he superintended 
and whose marriage with the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I, he arranged. 
His mother died in giving birth to him, and 
seven months afterwards she was followed 
to the grave by her husband, on 8 Aug. 1616. 
Placed under the guardianship of his uncles 
Heinrich Dieterich and Johann Otto, and 
having as his godfather the elector Frederick, 
Schomberg was brought up under the tender 
care of his grandmother, Dorothea Riedesel 
von Bellersheim. He was not five years old 
when the fatal battle of Prague (29 Oct. 
1620) shattered the hopes of his patron, ‘ the 
winter king,’ and, being shortly afterwards 
placed under the tutorship of Jacob Mohr, 
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he was sent on 10 June 1625 to Hanau. 
But the air of the place not agreeing withhim, 
he was removed to the academy of Sedan. 
Here he remained till 1630, when he was sent 
with a tutor of the name of Bolsinger to 
Paris; but some fears being entertained 
that the influence of his cousin, Count 
Schomberg, might prove detrimental to his 
protestant principles, he was, after a brief 
visit to his grandfather, Lord Dudley, in 
England, placed at the university of Leyden, 
where he remained for two years. When 
about the age of seventeen he served as a 
volunteer in the army of Frederick Henry, 
prince of Orange, and was present at the 
seige of Rheinberg on 31 May 1633. Subse- 
quently he.joined the Swedish army in 
Germany, under Bernhard of Weimar, and 
took part in the battle of Nérdlingen on 
5 Sept. 1634, fighting in the infantry regi- 
ment of Pfuhl. He took part in the flight 
from Nordlingen to Mainz, and in the better- 
conducted retreat from Mainz to Metz, and in 
the numerous skirmishes that daily occurred 
he fought by the side of Reinhold von Rosen, 
seeing more of real warfare in those few 
days than in several subsequent years. 

In 1635, when France openly intervened 
in the war, Schomberg purchased a company 
in the regiment of German infantry raised 
and commanded by Josias, afterwards maré- 
chal de Rantzau. He was stationed in the 
neighbourhood of Calais and Gravelines for 
the purpose of supporting Maréchal Chatillon 
in effecting a juncture with the Dutch troops 
under the prince of Orange. He carried out 
his part of the plan satisfactorily, and it was 
remarked in his favour that he was the only 
officer who, owing to his knowledge of 
French, was able to quell the dissensions 
that daily arose between the French and 
German soldiers. In the campaign of the 
following year he served under Rantzau in 
Franche-Comté, taking part in the capture 
of Déle, and sharing with his general the 
honour of the reliefof St. Jean-de-Léne, In 
March 1637 he passed into Westphalia for 
the purpose of raising recruits for a cavalry 
regiment to which Rantzau had been ap- 
pointed. Having accomplished his purpose 
he went to join his general in Holstein, when 
the enemy took advantage of his absence to 
pick off his recruits. He revenged himself 
by attacking their quarters; but the main 
object of the undertaking—the relief of the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstem—was frustrated, 
and a force of 8,000 Hessians, who were to 
have co-operated, were routed by the im- 
perialists. With such of them and of Rant- 
zau’s recruits as he could collect he overran 
East Friesland and surprised Nordhausen ; 
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but, the war proving unsatisfactory in many 
ways, he resolved to retire from it, and after 
settling an affair of honour between himself 
and a fellow-officer, in which both were 
wounded, he retired to Holland. 

On attaining his twenty-third birthday 
Schomberg took over the management of 
his own property, and on 80 April 1638 
married his first cousin, Johanna EHliza- 
beth von Schénberg, fixing his residence 
at Geisenheim in the Rheingau. Here his 
eldest. son, Otto, was born on 15 March 
1639; but before that event he had entered 
the service of Frederick Henry, prince of 
Orange, and, having obtained a lieutenancy 
in a regiment of German arquebusiers, was 
present at the capture of Gennep on 27 July 
1641. Subsequently, on 7 Jan. 1642, he was 
given a company; but at this point his 
career becomes obscure. There are grounds 
for identifying him with the ‘Shimbeck’ of 
Le Laboureur’s ‘ Histoire du Maréchal de 
Guébriant’ (p. 715), the ‘Schiembek’ or 
‘Schombeck’ of Mazarin’s letters (ed. Ché- 
ruel, ii, 96, 191), and the ‘ Keimbecus’ or 
‘ Keinbeck’ of Labardeeus (De rebus Galiicis, 
p. 62), mentioned as commanding the Ger- 
mans under Rantzau at the battle of Tutt- 
lingen on 24 Novy. 1643, and taken prisoner 
by the imperialists. But, if so, it is difficult 
to reconcile Kazner’s statement, based on 
good authority, that. he was present at the 
capture of Sas de Gand on 7 Sept. 1644, and 
that his son Charles was born on 5 Aug. 
1645, with the fact that the above-men- 
tioned ‘Schombeck’ was only released ap- 
parently in May 1645. It is certain that he 
served under the Prince de Tarente in Hol- 
land in the autumn of 1645, and took part 
in the capture of Hulst on 5 Noy. A 
favourite of William II, prince of Orange, 
he was appointed by him first gentleman of 
his chamber, and is credited by Burnet with 
haying influenced him in his violent action 
against the states of Holland (Own Time, 
i, 172). After William’s death he served 
as a volunteer in the French army, and on 
28 Oct. 1652 was appointed captain in the 
Scottish guards with the rank of maréchal- 
de-camp. He was present at the capture of 
Rhetel on 9 July, and of St. Menehould on 
26 Nov. 1658; at the relief of Arras on 
25 Aug., and the capture of Quesnoy on 
16 Sept. 1654. At the end of the campaign 
he repaired to Germany, and, having by his 
own exertions raised a regiment of infantry, 
he was on 16 June 1655 appointed lieu- 
tenant-general. He took part in the cap- 
ture of Landrecy on 13 July, of Condé on 
18 Aug.,and of St. Guislain, of which place 
he was appointed governor on the 25th of 
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the same month; shortly afterwards he was 
fortunate in preventing the betrayal of that 
place by certain Irish officers, He was pre- 

- Sent at the raising of the siege of Valen- 
ciennes on 16 July 1656, and had the mis- 
fortune to see his eldest son, Otto, killed 
before his eyes. Being besieged in St. Guis- 
lain by twelve thousand Spaniards, he sur- 
rendered, after seventeen days’ siege, on 
22 March 1657, to Don John of Austria and 
the prince of Condé. He revenged himself 
for its loss by the capture of Bourbourg, 
“place rasée qui manquoit de tout,’ but of 
considerable strategicimportance, on 18 Sept.; 
he accepted the governorship of the place, 
thereby preventing it falling into the enemy’s 
hands as, according to Turenne, it would 
otherwise have assuredly done. By com- 
mission of 26 Jan. 1658 he raised another 
regiment of German infantry, and at the 
battle of the Dunes on 14 July commanded 
the second line of the left wing. He led 
the attack on Winoxbergen, of which place, 
together with Gravelines, Furnes, and Dix- 
muyden, he was appointed governor. 

On the conclusion of the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, on7 Noy. 1659, Schomberg was induced, 
chiefly by the representations of Turenne, to 
enter the service of Portugal, whose inde- 
pendence was again being menaced by Spain. 
According to the terms of the bargain, con- 
cluded on 24 Aug. 1660, he was to receive, 
together with the title of maréchal-de- 
camp and position of general of the forces in 
the province of Alemtejo, a yearly salary of 
twelve thousand crusadoes, and two thou- 
sand crusadoes daily for table-money, and 
appointments for his two sons, Frederick 
and Meinhard. ‘The enterprise was secretly 
countenanced by Louis XTV, but, in order not 
to compromise him, the arrangements were 
completed in England, whither, after visiting 
Geisenheim, Schomberg shortly afterwards 
repaired. He had already made theacquaint- 
ance of Charles II at The Hague, and, in 
consequence of former friendly services, 
Charles created him baron of Tetford 
(Kazner, i. 61 .; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Rep. p. 381). According to Burnet (u. s.), 
he used his opportunity to urge Charles to 
assert his position as head of protestant 
Europe, to retain Cromwell’s officers—the 
best he had ever seen—and, above all, not 
to part with Dunkirk at any price. But 
the pleasure-loving king turned a deaf ear to 
his advice, and Schomberg, having com- 

leted his preparations, sailed: from the 
Dowiis in October. Avoiding a trap on the 
art of the Spanish ambassador to way- 
ay him in France, he reached Lisbon safely 
on 13 Nov. He was received with every 
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mark of distinction; but his first occupation, 
after making himself acquainted with the 
extremely complicated state of affairs pre- 
vailing at the Portuguese court, to which 
his easy mastery of the language lent 
facility, was to inspect the fortifications in 
the province of Alemtejo, in which direc- 
tion the attacks of Spain were chiefly to be 
apprehended. By his advice, several forti- 
fications were taken in hand, but, before 
they had been completed, the Spaniards, 
under Don John of Austria, crossed the 
Guadiana and captured Arronches. A plan 
formed by Schomberg to cut off his base was 
frustrated by the dilatory conduct of the 
governor of the province, Count Atouguia; 
but he succeeded in checking Don John, 
who, after some skirmishing, retired. After- 
wards, having seen his army into winter 
quarters, Schomberg returned to Lisbon, and 
during the winter was busily occupied in 
teaching his officers the art of war, and in 
personally superintending the fortifications 
of Evora, Xerumenha, and Estremos. He 
took the field in A pril 1662, but, failing to dis- 
suade thenominal commander of thearmy, the 
Marquis of Marialva, from risking a battle 
with Don John, he retired to Elvas, whence 
he was speedily summoned to repair the 
damage done to the army through the 
neglect of his advice. He was persuaded 
against his wish to attempt the relief of 
Xerumenha, but, being compelled to retire, 
he was so disgusted at the small deference 
shown to his opinion that he was on the 
point of laying dgwn his. commission when 
the action of the patriotic party in Lishon, 
in forcing the king to exert himself to retain 
him, coupled with assurances of support 
from both Louis XIV and Charles II, in- 
duced him to abandon his intention. But 
what encouraged him most of all was the 
arrival, in March 1663, of Frémont d’Ablan- 
court as clandestine envoy of the court of 
France. About the time of Frémont’s ar- 
rival Schomberg was attacked by a sudden 
and mysterious illness, which gave rise 
to the belief that he had been poisoned; 
and it was not until the latter end of May 
that he was able to sit on horseback. By 
that. time Don John had already opened 
the campaign by besieging Evora; but the 
place being; in the general opinion, well pre- 
pared for a siege, pressure was brought to 
bear.on him to force a battle. The unex- 
pected news of the capture of Evora, how- 
ever, caused a sudden revulsion of opinion 
among the politicians of the capital, which 
was reflected in the indecision of their new 
commander-in-chief, the Marquis of Villa- 
flor. But Schomberg, seeing his opportunity, 
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determined to act on his own responsibility, 
and giving battle toDon John at Almeixal 
or Estremos, on 8 June, won a complete 
victory over him, due, in the opinion of com- 
petent observers, to his own generalship and 
the valour of his English troops, mostly old 
Cromwellians. 

The victory cleared the air. Villaflor was 
removed, and the chief command, under 
certain restrictions, conferred on Schom- 
berg, who was at the same time created 
a grandee by the king, with the title of 
Count of Mertola, and according to Fré- 
mont, ‘’tis certain that had he not been of a 
contrary religion, they would have granted 
him great commanderies for himself and for 
his children, and that for ever.’ Towards 
the end of November he repaired to Lisbon, 
but all his remonstrances could not induce 
the government to make adequate prepara- 
rations for the next campaign. Oni0 June 
1664 he sat down before Valencia de Alcan- 
tara, which capitulated a fortnight later; 
but the mismanagement of the commissariat 
department preventing him accomplishing 
anything further, he sent his army into 
quarters, and returned to Lisbon in high 
dudgeon with the Count of Castel-Melhor. 
A reconciliation was effected by Frémont, 
and promises were made him of greater 
activity in the following year. Nevertheless 
he was unable to convince the ministers of 
the necessity of strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Villa Viciosa, and in June 1665 the 
Marquis of Caracena, having supplanted 
Don John, invested the place. His attempt 
to capture it failed, and on 17 June Schom- 
berg forced him to give battle at Montes 
Claros. During the fight he had a horse 
shot under him, and, engaging in personal 
combat with the prince of Parma, he was 
in imminent danger of being killed; the 
prince’s sword was shattered on the cuirass 
he wore under his uniform (BRusonI, Hist. 
@ Italia, p. 808). The victory completely 
established the independence of Portugal, 
and confirmed Schomberg’s reputation as 
one of the first soldiers of the time. After 
again defeating the Marquis of Caracena 
and the Prince of Parma on the Cebora 
at the beginning of October, he marched 
northwards to co-operate in an invasion of 
Gallicia; but his plan for an attack on 
Bayonne was frustrated by the opposition of 
the Count of Prada, and shortly after the 
capture of the fortress of La Guarda, on 
22 Nov., he returned to his post in the Alem- 
tejo. Taking at this time no part in the in- 
trigues of the court, he crossed the Guadiana 
into Andalusia on 8 Jan. 1666, and captured 
Algueria de la Puebla, but, being compelled 


by lack of provisions to return to Estremos, 
he joined the court at Salvaterra. He was 
for some time laid up by illness, but, recover- 
ing, he quitted Lisbon about the middle of 
April, and, having furnished his troops with 
fifteen days’ provisions, he again crossed the 
Guadiana, His action was not approved by 
the government, and, returning to Estremos 
in June, he shortly afterwards proceeded 
to Lisbon. During the winter he took his 
share in the public festivities connected with 
the marriage of King Alfonso; but in order 
not to compromise himself in the feud be- 
tween the king and his brother, Don Pedro, 
afterwards Pedro II, he returned to Estre- 
mos on 7 March 1667, and shortly atter- 
wards attacked Albuquerque. Misled by 
false information, he was, after looting the 
town, compelled to retire. Meanwhile, the 
intrigues against the king and Alfonso’s 
own misconduct having rendered a revolu- 
tion inevitable, Schomberg was reluctantly 
induced to intervene on behalf of Don 
Pedro. His influence with the army was 
very useful in frustrating Castel-Melhor’s 
attempt to employ it on behalf of Alfonso, 
and the revolution having been successfully 
carried out, a peace was concluded, on 
13 Feb. 1668, between Spain and Portugal, 
whereby the independence of the latter king- 
dom was formally recognised. 

The peace putting an end to his occupa- 
tion, Schomberg embarked at Lisbon on 
1 June, and a fortnight later landed at 
Rochelle. His wife had died in the mean- 
while, on 21 March 1664, at Geisenheim, 
and feeling no longer bound to Germany, he 
and his two sons, Meinhard and Charles, be- 
came naturalised French subjects. He pur- 
chased the lordship of Coubert, in the 
neigbourhood of Paris, and on 14 April 
1669 married Susanne d’Aumale, a daughter 
of Daniel d’Aumale, sieur d’Harcourt of 
his own religion. In the summer of 1671 
he paid a visit to Germany, and on the 
renewal of the war against Holiand, he was 
present, though without a command, in 1673 
at the siege of Maastricht. 

Discontented at his inactivity, he entered 
the service of England as commander, under 
Prince Rupert, of the army of invasion, which 
it was intended to throw into Holland. He 
arrived in England on 3 July, and embarking 
at Gravesend on the 20th, with six thousand 
foot and some cavalry, he moved round the 
coast to Yarmouth, where he encamped pend- 
ing theresult of the combat between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleets. The battle off Texel, 
if not actually a defeat for England, at any 
rate put an end to the scheme for invading 
Holland; and Schomberg after trying, not 
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very successfully, to infuse some disci- 
pline into his troops, obeyed Charles’s sum- 
mons to repair to court, and at his request 
apparently drew up ‘Une methode pour 
avoir en tout temps un corps de troupes 
autant considérable que sa Majesté le jugera 
nécessaire pour son service,’ and a plan for 
improving the discipline of the army 
(Kazner, ii. 59-84). But his presence in 
England, where he was not unnaturally re- 
garded as an emissary of Louis, proving dis- 
tasteful to the nation, and there being no 
anxiety on the part of the court to retain 
him, he took his departure, and in November 
found himself back at Coubert. During the 
winter of 1673-4 he commanded the army 
between the Sambre and the Meuse, and, by 
skilfully outflanking the Prince of Orange, 
succeeded in effecting a junction with the 
Duc de Luxembourg. About this time, too, 
he received his patent conferring on him the 
rank of duc, with the exceptional privilege 
of transmitting the title to his eldest son. 
On 4 April 1674 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Roussil- 
lon, and, though his army was a small one, 
the reputation he had already acquired 
against the Spaniards in Portugal inspired 
his troops with hope of victory. The un- 
expected surrender of Bellegarde somewhat 
disconcerted. his plans, and the Spanish 
general, San Germano, afterwards drawing 
down to the foot of the Pyrenees at Morillas, 
Schomberg took up a defensive position in 
the neighbourhood at Ceret. His plan was 
to act on the defensive, but the impatience of 
Le Bret, the former governor of Roussillon, 
‘eréature de Louvois,’ and his desire to re- 
venge the disgrace he imagined to have been 
placed upon him in being superseded by 
Schomberg, led him to attack without his 
general’s knowledge, on 27 July; the French 
werecompletely defeated, and only saved from 
total destruction by Schomberg. The defeat 
had a most disastrous effect on the French 
army, peasants for the greater part taken 
from the plough; and it was roughly esti- 
mated that from dysentery and despondency 
at least nine thousand of them found their 
grave that autumn in Roussillon. Schom- 
berg, however, having firmly entrenched 
himself, refused to quit his position, and in 
the middle of October most of the Spanish 
forces were withdrawn to suppress a rising 
in Sicily. Nevertheless, the prospect for the 
following year’s campaign was not encourag- 
ing, and, taken in connection with some 
complaints in regard to his laxity in per- 
mitting a certain amount of religious liberty 
in his camp, he declared that he would 
Sooner serve as a volunteer in any other of 


the king’s armies than have the honour to 
command one which was impotent to effect 
anything. His main object was to recapture 
Bellegarde, the key to Catalonia, and in the 
spring of 1675 he forced his way, not without 
great risk, through the Col de Bagnols, or, 
as it is also called, the Col de Portail, into 
Catalonia, and, having captured several out- 
lying fortresses, sat down before Bellegarde 
on 15 July. The trenches were opened on the 
19th, and ten days later the place capitulated. 
Leaving a garrison there, he returned into 
Roussillon, capturing by the way a small for- 
tified chapel called Notre Dame del Castel, 
extremely difficult of access, which, he re- 
garrisoned. 

After the death of Turenne on 27 July 
Schomberg’s services could no longer be over- 
looked, and he was rewarded by Louis with 
the much-desired marshal’s truncheon, being 
the last Huguenot to attain to that dignity. 
But, asif toemphasise the fact thatit was even 
then given grudgingly, a ludicrous attempt, 
countenanced by Louis, was made to convert 
him. He was superseded in the government 
of Roussillon by Navailles, and about the 
end of January 1676 repaired to Paris.» On 
10 March he was appointed to the army in 
Flanders, under the king’s brother, the Duke 
of Orleans. He commanded the attack on 
Condé on 26 April, but when a favourable 
opportunity shortly afterwards presented it- 
self of attacking the Prince of Orange, and 
probably of finishing the campaign at a blow, 
he was induced, through fear of risking the 
king’s life, to join Louvois in dissuading 
Louis from ieriog battle, thereby, as he 
himself told Burnet (Own Time, i. 404), 
acquiring greater reputation as a courtier 
than as a- general. After the king’s depar- 
ture the army, diminished by some twelve 
thousand men detached to strengthen Créqui 
on the Meuse, was placed under his sole con- 
trol, and the Prince of Orange, believing him 
to be too weak to effect anything of im- 
portance, laid siege to Maastricht. His de- 
sign was the occasion of a brilliant piece of 
strategy on Schomberg’s part, for, having 
succeeded on 29 Aug. in compelling William 
to raise the siege, he managed by a dexterous 
movement to outflank him’ and regain his 
base at Charleroi. The year after (1677) he was 
reappointed to the army in Flanders, and was 
present at the capture of Valenciennes on 
17 March, and of Cambrai on 5-17 April; but 
owing, it is conjectured, to the intrigues of 
Louvois, the command of the army subse- 
quently to the king’s retirement was conferred 
on Luxembourg, and Schomberg instead sent, 
on 22 May, tocommand the army of observa- 
tion on the Meuse. The following year he 
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again served directly under the king, assisting 
at the capture of Ghent and Ypres in March, 
but subsequently returning to his post of 
observation on the Meuse. In August 1678 
the peace of Nimwegen put an end to the 
war between France and Holland, the per- 
sonal interests of Schomberg in the Palati- 
nate being safeguarded by a special article. 
The peace was followed early in 1679 by a 
separate treaty with the king of Sweden, on 
the basis of that of Westphalia; but in con- 
sequence of the reluctance of the elector of 
Brandenburg to surrender his recent con- 
quests in Pomerania, Schomberg, with twenty 
thousand men, occupied the duchy of Cleves 
in May 1679. He was, however, growing 
more and more dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs in France, and, in a conversation with 
Henry Sidney in February 1680, hinted 
that he would gladly seek a home elsewhere. 
On the renewal of the war with Spain in 
1684, he commanded under the king in 
Flanders, taking part in the capture of Lux- 
embourg on 4 June; but in August he found 
himself with an army of thirty thousand 
men in readiness to enter Germany unless 
the emperor agreed to the terms of the 
peace of Ratisbon propounded by Louis. 
After the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes (22 Oct. 1685) Schomberg was allowed 
to retire with his wife and family to Portugal, 
retaining, as a special mark of favour, his 
property and the pensions conferred on him 
by Louis, who, in order to colour his exile, 
charged him with a semi-diplomatic mission 
to support the proposed marriage between 
Pedro II and the Princess Marie-Sophie, 
daughter of the Elector Philip William. 
The French ambassador at Lisbon, Amelot, 
was, however, informed that he would re- 
main in Portugal ‘jusqu’é ce qu’il ait pli a 
Dieu de le ramener a la religion catholique.’ 
On his arrrival at Lisbon about the end of 
May 1686, every effort was made both by the 
French ambassador aud Pedro to draw him 
into the fold of the catholic church. He 
listened with patience to their arguments, but 
held out no hope that he would ever change 
his belief. In the meantime he interested 
himself in drawing up, at the request of the 
king of Portugal, a memoir for the better 
discipline of the army, which he translated 
into Portuguese. But at last, growing tired 
of the pertinacity with which he was as- 
sailed, and regretting that he was not better 
employed, ‘if only for the sake of exercise,’ 
in fighting the Turks, he applied for permis- 
sion to enter the service of the elector of 
Brandenburg, ‘ prince ami de la France.’ 
His request met with no response, and 
in January 1687 he embarked in a Dutch 
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vessel for Holland. “Stormy weather ren- 
dered the voyage extremely tedious, and 
compelled him to put into Portsmouth, but 
he eventually reached The Hague in safety. 
After an interview with William, when 
doubtless the subject of the projected expedi- 
tion to England was broached and promise of 
his. assistance obtained, he proceeded about 
the middleiof April to Berlin. He was re- 
ceived with every mark of respect by the 
Great Elector Frederick William, who created 
him a privy councillor, stadtholder of the 
duchy of Prussia, general-in-chief of the 
armies of Brandenburg, and gave him the 
dragoon regiment, at present ‘ Kiirassier- 
Regiment groszer Kurfiirst Nr.1.? He pur- 
chased the Dohna palace, unter den Linden, 
which was speedily thronged by crowds of 
French refugees; there his wife died in Au- 
gust 1688. He was held in equal honour by 
Frederick William’s successor, Frederick III, 
and might have ended his days in Berlin had 
not the spirit of adventure and his promise 
to the Prince of Orange drawn him to Eng- 
land. Before William’s real designs were 
apparent to Louis, Schomberg suddenly oc- 
cupied Cologne with a strong force. His 
resolution to take part in William’s enter- 
prise created something like consternation 
in France. His estates were confiscated, 
together with the pension he enjoyed from 
Portugal, and desperate efforts were made 
by Louis to detach his French companions 
by offering them half their revenues to quit 
his standard. In England the feeling of 
general satisfaction is well expressed by Defoe 
in his ‘ True-born Englishman.’ On 5 Nov. 
William, accompanied by Schomberg as 
second in command, landed at Torbay, and 
they entered Exeter together. His influence 
prevented William from arming the peasantry 
that flocked to his standard; but itis said that 
when Churchill joined the camp, he could not 
hide his contempt for ‘the first lieutenant- 
general I ever remember to have deserted 
his colours.’ On 3 April 1689 the order of 
the Garter was conferred on him by William; 
next day he took the oath of naturalisation, 
and on the 18th he was appointed master- 
general of the ordnance. On 8 May he was 
created Baron of Teyes, Earl of Brentford, 
Marquis of Harwich, and Duke of Schom- 
berg; while parliament, in order to compen- 
sate him for his losses in France, and to 
enable him to purchase an estate in England, 
made him a present of 100,000/. 

Meanwhile the attention of the nation was 
fixed on Londonderry, where the hope of the 
protestantsand King William hung, asit were, 
byathread. In Mayarelief force under Major- 
general Kirke was despatched thither, and, 
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after much waste of precious time, a peremp- 
tory order from Schomberg, who had been ap- 

ointed commander-in-chief of the forces in 

eland, caused a successful attempt to force 
the boom to be made. Before quitting Lon- 
don to join his army at Chester, Schomberg 
on 16 July paid a memorable visit to the 
House of Commons, to thank the nation for 
the munificent reward conferred upon him ; 
and the formalities observed on that occa- 
sion formed a precedent for a similar func- 
tion, in which the Duke of Wellington 
figured as the chief actor, on 1 July 1814. 
The entire burden of the preparations fell 
on his shoulders, and his difficulties were 
from the first largely increased by the cul- 
oe negligence of Commissary-general 

hales. On12 Aug. he sailed from Hoylake, 
Cheshire, with ten thousand men, and disem- 
barking next day on the coast of co. Down, 
in the neighbourhood of Bangor, he sent a 
detachment to take possession of Belfast, 
while with the main body he attacked Car- 
rickfergus, which capitulated on the 27th. 
From Carrickfergus he marched to Belfast, 
and thence, by way of Lisburn, Dromore, and 
Newry, to Dundalk,where he fixed his camp in 
what proved, owing to a rainy season, a very 
unhealthy place, but which was selected 
for purposes of defence, having the sea. to 
the south, hills and bogs to the north, moun- 
tains to the west, and Dundalk and its river 
on the east. Apart from some good French 
and Dutch troops, his army consisted mainly 
of raw recruits, anxious indeed to fight, but 
unaccustomed to the hardships of a soldier’s 
life, and totally ignorant of the art of war. 
Being thus compelled to rely on his foreign 
regiments, the discovery of treason in that of 
La Melonniére added to his other embarrass- 
ments. Disease and death thinned his ranks; 
but so long as he could maintain his position 
the situation was safe. In England, where the 
reasons for his inactivity were only imper- 
fectly known, great discontent prevailed, and 
even William more than once urged him to 
risk something, if possible, in order to satisfy 
public opinion, But the enemy, contrary to 
the advice of Rosen, who would have forced 
a battle even at a disadvantage, did not 
venture to attack him; and at the beginning 
of November James withdrew into winter 
quarters. Schomberg, whose own health 
had suffered by constant anxiety, after dis- 
persing his troops among the towns and 
villages of Ulster, applied for permission to 
visit England for medical advice and change 
of air; but it was deemed imprudent under 
the circumstances to grant his request. The 
opening of the next year’s campaign was 
delayed owing to lack of money to pay the 
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troops, and Schomberg, who felt William’s 
difficulties acutely, placed at his disposal the 
grant recently made him by parliament. 
The offer was accepted, and the interest, 
not yet entirely extinguished, fixed at 4 per 
cent. On 22 April 1690 he sat down before 
Charlemont, which capitulated on 14 May. 
A month later William landed at Carrick- 
fergus, and, being joined by Schomberg, the 
army at once marched southward. Political 
exigency, rather than military reasons, dicta= 
ted giving battle to James II at the Boyne 
on 1 July, and Schomberg, who recommended 
delay, was somewhat nettled at the re- 
jection of his advice.. When the order of 
battle was brought him, he tartly remarked 
that he was in the habit of giving rather 
than receiving it. But the next morning he 
had recovered his usual serenity. Giving 
the order to attack, he watched the first 
onslaught narrowly and anxiously ; and see- 
ing that his French troops, dismayed by the 
death of their leader, La Caillemotte, were 
beginning to waver, he plunged recklessly 
across the river to their assistance. ‘ Allons, 
megsieurs,’ he shouted, ‘ voila. vos persécu- 
teurs.’ A moment later he was surrounded 
by a body of Tyrconnel’s horse, and, with 
two sabre wounds on his head and a bullet 
from a carbine, he fell to earth (FARQUHAR, 
Works, 1760, 1. 16). 

Schomberg was certainly, says Story, ‘a 
man of the best education in the world, and 
knew men and things beyond most of his 
time, being courteous and civil to everybody, 
and yet had something always that looked 
so great in him that he commanded respect 
from men of all qualities and stations. As 
to his person, he was of a middle stature, 
well proportioned, fair complectioned, a very 
sound hardy man of his age, and sate an 
horse the best of any man; he loved con- 
stantly to be neat in his clothes, and in his 
conversation he was always pleasant.’ One 
of the first soldiers of his time, he was 
buried, amid the tumult of war, under the 
altar in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
only a pencil-mark, so indistinct as to be 
almost illegible, confirming the fact in the 
register. No memorial of him was erected 
till 1731, when Dean Swift and the chapter, 
disgusted at the apathy of his descendants, 
placed a large tablet in the wall above, near 
to Archbishop Jones’s monument, with a 
suitable inscription dictated by Swift him- 
self, The original, which Swift altered at 
the request of the chapter, may be read in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ April 17381, 
p. 169, from which it appears that what 
was suggested to the duke’s heirs was ‘ monu- 
mentum quantumvis exile;’ that the dean 
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and chapter ‘hunc lapidem indignabundi 
posuerunt ;’ and that the visitor now knows 
‘quantilla in cellula tanti ductoris cineres 
in opprobrium heredum delitescunt.’ A 
portrait, by William Wissing, belongs to 
Earl Spencer. Another, by Kneller, has 
been engraved by Houbraken, Vanderbank, 
Picart, and John Smith (1652-1742) [q. v.] 
Of his six children by his first wife, Otto, 
the eldest, born on 15 March 1639 at Geisen- 
heim, was killed at the siege of Valenciennes 
on 16 July 1656. Friedrich, the least dili- 
gent and least beloved of his father, was born 
at Oberwesel on 14 March 1640. He served 
for'some time in the regiment of the Count 
of Nassau, and after the peace of the Pyrenees 
was sent to Candia to fight against the 
Turks ; but, only getting as far as Rome, he 
accompanied his father, with the rank of 
captain of cavalry, to Portugal, where he 
served with distinction. He reconducted the 
English contingent back to England, mar- 
ried and retired into private life, residing 
chiefly at Geisenheim, where he died, after 
quarrelling with his brother Meinhard over 
the succession to his father’s French pro- 
perty, on 5 Dec.1700. Meinhard, the thirdson 
(1641-1719), isseparately noticed. Heinrich, 
born at Herzogenbusch on 9 July 16438, a 
youth of great promise, after attaining the 
rank of lieutenant in the French army, died 
of wounds received in a battle near Brussels 
in 1667. Wilhelm, the youngest of Schom- 
berg’s sons, was born at Herzogenbusch on 
11 Aug. 1647; aboy of great promise, who died 
before he had attained the age of manhood. 
By his second wife Schomberg had no issue. 
CHARLES, his fourth son, who succeeded 
him as second Duxr or ScHomBnre (1645- 
1693), was born also at Herzogenbusch on 
5 Aug. 1645. He joined his father in Portu- 
gal towards the end of his service there, 
and being on his return to France appointed 
lieutenant-colonel, he served with him in 
Roussillon, where he was taken prisoner 
on 27 July 1674. On his release he took 
part in the war against Holland under 
Créqui, and after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes accompanied his father to Lisbon, 
and, subsequently entering the service of the 
elector of Brandenburg, was by him ap- 
pointed governor of Magdeburg and major- 
general of infantry. He attended his father 
to England in 1688, and took the oath of 
naturalisation at the same time, on 4 April 
1689 (Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 270) ; 
but, returning almost immediately to Hol- 
land, was wounded in the trenches before 
Kaiserswerth in June (Cal. State Papers, 
William and Mary, i. 66,155). On the death 
of his father he succeeded to the title (by 
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limitation) and tothe annuity of 4,000/., repre- 
senting the interest on the 100,000/. granted 
to his father, and by him lent to the crown. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords on 
15 Nov. 1690 (Cal. House of Lords MSS. 
1690-1, p. 170), and being shortly after- 
wards appointed, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general, to command the auxiliary forces in 
Savoy (Lurrret., Brief Relation, ii. 172), 
he reached Turin on 18 June 1691. He took 
part in the relief of Coni on 21 July; but 
becoming discontented at the general mis- 
management of the war, he only consented 
to retain his post in deference to the wish of 
William, who rewarded him on 27 Dec. with 
the coloneley of the foot-guards. The fol- 
lowing year he conducted an expedition into 
Dauphiné, spreading consternation far and 
wide, but without leading to any practical 
results. During the winter he revisited 
England, and, returning to his post in the 
spring of 1693, he commanded the left wing 
of the centre at the battle of Marsaglia on 
4 Oct., and would have been left for dead on 
the field had not his faithful servant La Salle 
discovered him and carried him to Turin. 
Feeling, however, that his wounds were 
mortal, he made his will, leaving his brother 
Meinhard his heir universal, and, after lin- 
gering a few days, died on 16 Oct. His body 
was buried in the cathedral church of Lau- 
sanne (ADDISON, Remarks on several parts 
of Italy); but his heart was brought over to 
England by Du Bourdieu, minister of the 
French church in the Savoy, where it was 
interred, and a memorial slab erected, on 
3 Oct. 1696 (Memoirs of the Transactions 
in Savoy during the War, Lond. 1697, pp. 72 
sqq; Mémoires de St.-Simon, ed. 1841, i. 
1651; Bussy, Mémoires, vi. 436; Danezan, 
Journal, i. 204, 294, 3438, iv. 151, 375), 


[Schomberg’s life may conveniently be divided 
into four parts, the first extending to the peace 
of the Pyrenees, in 1659; the second compris- 
ing his services in Portugal, from 1659 to 
1668; the third to the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, in 1685; and the last to his death in 
1690. For the whole period the standard 
anthority, a work of considerable research, based 
on original documents, including Schomberg’s 
own Diaries, preserved in the archives of the 
Degenfeld-Schomberg family at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, is Kazner’s Leben Friedrich von Schom- 
berg oder Schoenburg, Mannheim, 1789. The 
same, but in a more condensed form, has been 
reprinted in Stamberg’s Rheinischer Antiquarius 
for 1858. The account in Agnew’s Protestant 
Exiles from France, Edinburgh, 1886, ignoring 
Kazner’s work, is less complete, and not always 
accurate. Other articles of greater or less value 
will be found in the Allgemeine Deutsche. Bio- 
graphie; Dictionnaire Historique des Généraux 
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Francais ; Dictionnaire de Biographie Générale; 
Van der Aa’s Biographisch Woordenboek; Haag’s 
La France Protestante; Weiss’s Hist. des Ré- 
fugiés Protestants de France; Pinard’s Chro- 
nologie historique-militaire, tome iii.; and De 
Luzancy’s, or more properly Beauchateau’s, 
Abrégé de la vie de Frédéric, Duc de Schomberg. 
For further information the following references 
will be found useful: ~ 

I. 1615-1659. Dugdale’s Baronage ; Nicolas’s 
Historic Peerage; Blore’s Rutland; Carew 
Letters in Camden Society, pp. 6, 41; Green’s 
Princesses, v. 186, 197; Court and Times of 
James I, i. 189; Coke MSS. ii, 249; Mazarin’s 
Lettres, ed. Chéruel, passim; Mémoires de 
Henri Charles, prince de Tarente, Liége, 1767, 
pp. 24-6; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, iv. 250; 
Clarendon’s History, v. 356, vi. 50-1; Thurloe’s 
State Papers, vi. 161, 682; Lettres de Turenne 
(Paris, 1782), i. 283. 

Il. Raguenet’s. Hist. du Vicomte de Turenne, 
ii. 34; Santarem’s Quadro Elementar, iv. 495; 
Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ii, 119, 127; 
Frémont d’Ablancourt’s. Mémoires, passim; 
Hagner’s Campagnes du Maréchal Schomberg 
en Portugal, translated by Dumouriez, London, 
1807, a work much consulted by the Duke of 
Wellington, of which at present there is no copy 
in the British Museum ; Montfaucon’s Hist. des 
Révolutions de Portugal, pp. 198, 199; Ortiz’s 
Historia General de Espafia, vii. 144; Michel’s 
Les Portugais en France, les Francais en Portu- 
gal, p. 55; an Account of the Court of Portugal, 
attributed to John Colbatch [q. v.], of which a 
French translation, under the title Relation de 
la Cour de Portugal, was published at Amster- 
dam in 1702; Southwell’s Letters, p. 346; 
Schifer’s Geschichte von Portugal, Band iv.; 
Menezes’s Hist. de Portugal restaurado; La 
Cléde’s Hist. de Portugal, tom. ii.; Hist. MSS. 
Comm, Ist Rep. p. 55; Addit. MS. 21406, f. 15. 

IId. Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, i. 144, iv. 
116; Feuquiére’s Mémoires, ii. 309, 315; De 
Caissel’s Relation de ce qui s’est passé en Cata- 
logne, Paris, 1678-9, pt. i. passim; Martin’s 
Hist. de France, xiii. 433, xiv. 460, 492-5; De 
Quincey’s Hist. Militaire du Regne de Louis le 
Grand, vols. i. ii.; Benoit’s Hist. de I'Edit de 
Nantes; Bussy’s Correspondance, iii. 158, iv. 60, 
158; Actes et Mémoires des Négociations de la 
Paix de Nimeguen, iii. 189; Sidney’s Diary, ed. 
Blencowe, i. 267; Pufendorf de Rebus gestis Fre- 
derici Wilhelmi, ii. p. 1509; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. pp. 238, 242, 7th Rep. (Graham MSS.), p. 
315, &c., (Verney MSS.),p. 491, Ke. ; Addit. MSS. 
23118 f. 25, 32680 f. 151. 

IV. Le Gendre’s Vie de Du Bose, pp. 414— 
447; Correspondance de Louis XIV avec le Mar- 
quis Amelot, Nantes, 1863, pp. 178, 232, 238, 
247, 250, 292, 295, 299; Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, 11.342 ;State Papers, 
Portugal (Rolls Office), No. 16; Bussy’s Corre- 
spondanes, v. 494, 523, v1. 214, 347 ; Klopp’s 
Fall des Hauses Stuart, iii. 231, iv. 56, 121; 
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212; Rousset’s Hist. de Louvois, pt. ii. vol. ii, pp. 
116, 216; Journal de Dangeau, ii. 176, 190° 
Erman et Reclam’s Mémoires pour servir 4l’His- 
toire des Réfugiés Francais, ix. 267; Campana 
de Cavelli’s Les Derniers Stuarts, ii. 447 ; Macau- 
lay’s Hist. of England, ii. 510, iii. 412-14; 
Ellis’s Corresp. ii. 310 ; Cal. State Papers, Wil- 
liam and Mary, vol. i. passim ; Dwyer’s Siege of 
Londonderry, p. 208 ; Story’s Impartial History 
and Continuation ; Gilbert’s Jacobite Narrative, 
pp. 88-102 ; Parker's Memoirs, pp. 14-21; Dal- 
rymple’s Memoirs, iii. 32-3 ; O’Kelly’s Macariz 
Excidium ; Négociations de M. le Comte d’Avaux 
en Irlande, passim; Ulster Journal of Archo- 
logy, i. 98, 131, 134, 291, ii. 13, 273, iii. 9, 64, 
iv. 79, 83, 84, 88; Monck Mason’s Hist. of St. 
Patrick’s, App. l-lii; Swift’s Works ed. Scott, 
Xvil. 219, 418, 449; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. Vil. 18, 341, 5th ser. iii. 9; British Museum 
Catalogue ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 270, 
7th Rep. pp. 425, 506, 11th Rep. pt. v. (Dart- 
mouth MSS.) pp. 130, 181, 249, pt. vi. p. 186, pt. 
vii. p. 109; Egerton MS. 928, f. 289.] R. D. 

SCHOMBERG, ISAAC (1714-1780), 
physician, younger son of Dr. Meyer Liw 
Schomberg [q.v. |and twin-brother of Raphael 
or Ralph Schomberg [q. v.], was born at 
Schweinbergon14Aug.1714. Hewasentered | 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, London, in 1726, 
and at an early age, under the auspices of his 
father, commenced practising medicine in 
London. He had no English degree, and in 
February 1746-7 he was summoned before 
the president and censors of the College of 
Physicians to present himself for examina- 
tion as a licentiate, but declined the invita- 
tion in a letter which was officially termed 
‘improbable and indecent.’ In the early 

art of 1747 he was entered at Trinity 
Sai Cambridge, and on 7 Aug. 1747, 
when a ‘student at physic of Trinity College, 
Cambridge,’ he was baptised at St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London (Registers, ed. Brooke 
and Hallen, p. 111). On 3 April 1747 he 
notified the former fact to the censors, with 
a request that he might be examined after 
he had procured his medical degree from 
that university. This request was refused, 
and, as he still declined to be examined, his 
practice was interdicted by the Comitia 
minora of the College of Physicians on 
25 June 1747. 

Schomberg obtained on 21 July 1749 by 
royal mandate the degree of M.D. at Cam- 
bridge, and thereupon, in order that he might 
become a candidate for admission to the 
College of Physicians, claimed his examina- 
tion; but the censors were ordered by the 
college not to examine him until his prohi- 
bition from practice had been removed on 
proper submission. On the following 1 Dec. 


D’Avaux’s Négociations, Lond. 1754, iv. 208, | he again came before the censors, ard on 
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this occasion with an apology, but it was 
deemed insufficient. He then demanded 
(2 Feb. 1749-50) his examination as a right, 
on the ground that he was a doctor of medi- 
cine of Cambridge University. The exami- 
nation was allowed, and his fitness for the 
profession was established ; but at the Comitia 
majora next ensuing his admission to the 
college was negatived by fifteen votes to 
two, and the interdict on his practice re- 
mained in force. He was naturalised in 
1750, and made repeated applications for 
admission to the college, but they were all 
refused. 

Dr. Battie was one of Schomberg’s princi- 
pal opponents at the college, and was con- 
sequently satirised in the ‘ Battiad,’ which 
is said to have been the joint composition of 
Moses Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and Schom- 
berg. Two cantos were published (London, 
1750), and reprinted in Isaac Reed’s ‘ Re- 
pository ’ (i. 233-46). 

Schomberg’s next step was to appeal for 
justice to the visitors of the college, and the 
case came before the lord chancellorand others 
on 29 Nov. 1751. After several hearings it 
was determined on 25 July 1753, when the 
court decided that it had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. He then applied for examina- 
tion by thecollegeas afavour; but,on account 
of the heavy expense of the protracted litiga- 
tion, the application was refused. On 28 Dec. 
1765 he was admitted a licentiate, and as 
his conduct in the profession had proved 
satisfactory, and many of his strongest 
opponents were dead, he was admitted a 
fellow on 380 Sept. 1771. In 17738 and 
1778 he was a censor at the college. 

Schomberg gained an influential position 
among the physicians of London. His 
acumen and his generosity of character won 
him many friends, and a short poem by 
Samuel Bishop on his death lauds his ‘ warm 
benignity of soul’ (Bisuop, Poems, ii. 149). 

He was called in, after several other 
doctors had been in attendance, at the last 
illness of Garrick, when the patient, rousing 
himself from his lethargy, shook the doctor 
by the hand and exclaimed ‘Though last not 
least in love’ (Knieut, Garrick, p. 289). 
Hogarth used to give him first impressions 
of all his engravings, and he was a legatee 
in Hogarth’s will. He died, unmarried, at 
Conduit Street, London, on 4 March 1780, 
and was buried at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, London. His portrait, by Hudson, 
was engraved by Sherlock. 

[Gent. Mag. 1761 p. 569, 1753 p. 342, 1780 
p. 154; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ili, 26-27, iv. 
606, ix. 185; Munk’s Ooll. of Phys. (2nd edit.) ii. 
81-2, 295-7; Robinson’s Merchant Taylors’ 


School Reg. ii. 67; Minutes of Proceedings of 
College of Physicians, 1747-53; Cushing’s 
Anonyms ; information from Mr. Arthur Schom- 
berg of Seend, Melksham. ] W.P.C. 


SCHOMBERG, ISAAC (1753-1813), 
captain in the navy, naval commissioner, and 
author, eldest surviving son of Raphael or 
Ralph Schomberg [q. v.], was born at Great 
Yarmouth on 27 March 1753, and baptised on 
8 April 1753. Isaac Schomberg (1714-1780 
[q. v.] and Sir Alexander Schomberg [q. 
were his uncles. He entered the navy in 1770 
on board the Royal Charlotte yacht with Sir 
Peter Denis [q.v.] He was afterwards for 
a few months in the Prudent, with his uncle 
Alexander; for three years in the Trident, 
flagship of Sir Peter Denis, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and for nearly two years in the 
Romney, flagship of Vice-admiral John 
Montagu (q.v.]at Newfoundland. He passed 
his examination on 21 Noy. 1776, and on 
21 Aug. 1777 was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. Next year he was commanding 
the Labrador schooner on the Newfoundland 
station, and in February 1779 joined the 
Canada, at first with Captain Dalrymple, 
and afterwards with Sir George Collier [q. v. ], 
at the relief of Gibraltar by Darby, and 
at the capture of the Spanish frigate 
Leocadia. In the summer of 1781 Collier 
was superseded by Captain (afterwards Sir 
William) Cornwallis [q. v.], under whom 
the Canada went out to North America, and 
thence with Hood to the West Indies, where 
she had a distinguished part in the opera- 
tions at St. Kitt’s and in the battle of 
Dominica. Schomberg at this time was her 
first lieutenant, and so he remained during 
her dangerous passage to England, and till 
she paid off. 

On 10 April 1786 the Pegasus frigate was 
commissioned by Prince William [see Wi1- 
t1aAM IV], and Schomberg was appointed 
first lieutenant. Schomberg understood that, 
as an old and experienced officer, he was to 
act as the prince’s ‘dry nurse.’ The prince, 
however, had a strong idea of being his own 
captain, and the difference of opinion led to 
disagreement. When the ship arrived in 
the West Indies, the prince gave orders as 
to the discipline of the ship, which Schom- 
berg conceived himself authorised to waive, 
and when the prince reprimanded him for 
what he termed disobedience and neglect of 
duty, Schomberg applied for a court-martial, 
23 Jan. 1787. Nelson, to whom, as senior 
officer on the station, his letter was ad- 
dressed, replied by placing him under arrest, 
and acquainting him that a court-martial 
should be ordered as soon as possible. But 
no court-martial could be assembled; and 
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in May Nelson sent the Pegasus to Jamaica, 
with a private note to Commodore Gardner 
explaining the business. Gardner judged it 
best to supersede Schomberg (10 June 1787) 
and to send him to England, where he ar- 
rived on 22 July. He was then put on half 
pay; but in October he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Barfleur, guardship at 
Portsmouth, and carrying the flag of Lord 
Hood. 

In January 1789 he was appointed to the 
Crown, going out to the East Indies, with 
the broad pennant of his old captain, Corn- 
wallis; and on 3 March 1790, when the 
captain of the Crown invalided, he was pro- 
moted to be commander of the Atalanta 
sloop, and ordered to command the Crown 
till her new captain, promoted from the Ata- 
lanta, joined. At the Andaman Islands on 
10 July he took command of the sloop. 
Two months afterwards, on 13 Sept., coming 
into Madras roads, the Fort, by some inex- 
plicable negligence, neither hoisted the flag 
nor saluted, as was the custom of the station. 
Cornwallis was at Calcutta. Sir Richard 
John Strachan [q.v.], the senior officer at 
Madras, told Schomberg to do as he thought 
proper. Schomberg accordingly, conceiving 
that the matter ought to be set right at 
once, wrote a very strong letter to the go- 
vernor, complaining of the insult to the flag. 
The governor referred the letter to Strachan, 
commenting on its impropriety as proceeding 
from a junior officer. This view Cornwallis, 
on his arrival afew days later, also took, and 
suspended Schomberg from the command of 
the sloop, intending to try him by court- 
martial. Afterwards, as there was no possi- 
bility of holding a court-martial on the 
station, Cornwallis gave him leave to return 
to England for the benefit of his health, at 
the same time acquainting the admiralty with 
what had occurred, but suggesting that the 
matter might be allowed to drop (Cornwallis 
to Admiralty, 4 Oct. 1790). 

Schomberg arrived in England in the sum- 
mer of 1791, having meantime been promoted 
to post rank by the admiralty on 22 Nov. 
1790, from which date he was accordingly 
put on half pay as a captain. In December 
1793 he was appointed to the Vanguard, but 
for afew weeks only. In April 1794 he took 
command of the Culloden, and in her was 
present in the battle of 1 June, where the 
Vengeur, after being pounded into a wreck 
by the Brunswick [see Harvey, Joun, 1740- 
1784] and the Ramillies [see Harvey, Sir 


Henry], was finally taken eh of by” 


a party from the Culloden [see RoTHERaM, 
Epwarp], and the Vengeur’s captain was 
actually on board 'the Culloden when his ship 
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sank (CARLYLE, Miscell. Essays, ‘The Sink- 
ing of the Vengeur’). Owing to the un- 
businesslike way in which the medals and 
swords were awarded [see Hows, Riowarp, 
Ear], Schomberg’s services passed without 
recognition, He resigned the command in 
the autumn, and had no further service afloat. 
During the following years he resided 
principally at Seend in Wiltshire, occupied 
in the compilation of the ‘ Naval Chrono- 
logy,’ which was published in 1802 (6 vols. 
8vo), a work still valuable as a book of re- 
ference, more especially for the lists of ships 
and officials in volumes iv. and v. On the 
renewal of the war in 1803 he was appointed 
to the command of the sea-fencibles of the 
Hastings district, which he held till Sep- 
tember 1808. He was then appointed com- 
missioner and deputy-comptroller of the 
navy, in which office he remained till his 
death at Chelsea on 20 Jan. 1813. He was 
buried in a vault, belonging to the family, in 
the church of St. George-in-the-East, Lon- 
don. He married,in 1793, Amelia, daughter 
of the Rev. Laurence Brodrick of Stradbally, 
Ireland, and left issue four sons. A portrait, 
attributed to Booth, is at Seend. 
[Information from Mr. Arthur Schomberg of 
Seend (Schomberg’s grandson); Journals and 
Letter-books, now in the possession of Mr, Ar- 
thur Schomberg; pay-books, list-books, &c., in 
the Public Record Office ; Nicolas’s Nelson Des- 
patches, i. 208-37; O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict.; 
Gent. Mag. 1813, i. 93.] Fie Bye 
SCHOMBERG, MEINHARD, Doxzn or 
Leinster and third Duxr or ScHomBEere 
(1641-1719), third son of Frederick Herman, 
duke of Schomberg [q. v.], was born at 
Cologne on 30 June 1641. He served with his 
father in Portugal as lieutenant-colonel from 
1660 to 1668, and on his return to France 
was naturalised a French subject. He at- 
tained the rank of brigadier and afterwards 
of marechal-de-camp in the wars against 
Holland, and, under Marshal Créqui, distin- 
guished himself at Kochersburg on 7 Oct. 
1677, before Freiburg on 14 Nov., at Rhein- 
felden on 6 July 1678, and at Kinzing on the 
23rd. He married, on 4 Jan. 1 683, Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Lewis, elector 
palatine (cf. DANGHAU, Journal, xviii. 92),and 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes he 
served against the Turks in Hungary during 
the campaign of 1686. But, afterwards join- 
ing his father at Berlin, he entered the service 
of the Elector Frederick William, by whom 
he was appointed general of cavalry and 
colonel of a corps of dragoons. 
Coming to England after the revolution, 
about March 1689, Schomberg was sent by 
William with despatches to his father in Ire- 
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land in August, and, afterwards obtaining 
leave to visit Berlin, probably for the purpose 
of securing his dismission, he returned to 
England about the beginning of the following 
year,andon 19 April was appointed general of 
the horse. He accompanied William to Ire- 
land in June, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of the Boyne, especially by the fury with 
which he sought to avenge his father’s death. 
He was present at the first siege of Limerick, 
where he had a horse shot under him, but 
appears to have returned to England with 
William in September. He received letters 
of naturalisation on 25 April 1691, and in 
order to place him on a level with his 
ounger brother Charles, who had succeeded 
is father (by limitation) as duke of Schom- 
berg, he was created Baron of Tarragh, Earl 
of Bangor, and Duke of Leinster on 3 March 
1692. He was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the British forces during William’s ab- 
sence abroad, and entrusted with the com- 
mand of the proposed expedition against St. 
Malo. But, the expedition being abandoned, 
he joined William in Holland, returning 
with him to London on 25 Oct. He appa- 
rently took great interest in mechanical 
contrivances, and was the inventor of a 
diving apparatus ‘for working of wrecks.’ 
The machine was tried in the Thames on 
8 Sept. 1692 (Lurrret., Brief Relation, ii. 
559), and was evidently a success, for on 
10 March 1693 he obtained a grant of all 
wrecks, &c.,on the coast of America between 
latitude 12°S. and 40° N. to be recovered 
any time within twenty years. That his 
patent was not allowed toremain a dead letter 
may be inferred from the fact that, on 19 Dec. 
1699, the Dolphin was commissioned to look 
for a wreck that had been granted to him. 
On the death of his brother Charles in 
October 1698 he succeeded to the English 
dukedom of Schomberg, and took his seat in 
the House of Lordson 19 Nov. He was made 
a privy councillor on 9 May 1695, and on 
22 Dec. 1696 the annuity of 4,000/. granted his 
brother, being the interest at 4 per cent. on 
the grant of 100,000/. made by parliament to 
his father, but by him lent to the crown, was 
confirmed to him. In consequence of the 
treaty of Ryswick (October 1697), the estates 
formerly possessed by his father in France 
were restored to his family, but, the right of 
inheritance being disputed by his brother 
Frederick, it was only after the question 
had been submitted to the law courts of 
France that it was decided in hisfavour. The 
decision, however, proved of little benefit 
to him, for on the renewal of the war the 
estates were again confiscated. He was one 
of the six dukes that supported the pall at 


William’s funeral on 12 April 1702; and be-~ 
coming a favourite with Queen Anne and her 
consort, Prince George of Denmark, he ob- 
tained a confirmation of his annuity at the 
increased rate of five per cent. He was ap- 
pointed commander of the English auxiliary 
forces supporting the pretensions of the Arch- 
duke Charles, known as Charles III, in the 
war of the Spanish succession, and on 1] Aug. 
1703 was elected a knight of the Garter. 
He reached Lisbon in March 1704; but his 
manner was so unconciliatory that even his 
colleagues displayed little anxiety to co- 
operate with him, while his indifference to 
the comfort of his troops—encamped at 
Belleisle, a bleak place near Lisbon—was 
responsible for much unnecessary suffering, 
attended by death, among them. In May 
he took up a position in the neighbourhood 
of Elvas, subsequently removing to Estremos; 
but in consequence of the complaints of the 
Portuguese court, and in compliance with 
his own request, he was on 11 July super- 
seded by the Earl of Galway [see Massvz 
pE Ruvieny, HENRI DE], and in August 
returned to England, haying during his 
brief command ‘ quarrelled with everybody 
except the enemy.’ The occasions on which 
he is reported to have voted in the House of 
Lords were all connected with, ecclesiastical 
matters—viz. in 1703, when he voted in 
favour of the bill against occasional con- 
formity; in 1710, when he supported the 
motion for the impeachment of Dr. Sache- 
verell; and in 1714, when he voted against 
the Schism Bill. In 1711 he resigned the 
coloneley of the 4th regiment of horse in 
favour of his son Charles, marquis of Har- 
wich. He was a pall-bearer that year at 
the Earl of Rochester’s funeral, and in 1712 
at Earl Godolphin’s. His son’s untimely 
death on 5 Oct. 1713 greatly depressed him; 
and having on the accession of George I re- 
signed, from prudential motives, the addi- 
tional 1,000/. to his annuity granted him by 
Anne, he retired from public life, residing 
chiefly at his country house of Hillingdon, 
near Uxbridge on the London road (com- 
pleted by him in 1717), where he died sud- 
denly on Sunday, 5 July 1719. His town 
house, known as Schomberg House, at pre- 
sent Nos. 81 and 82 Pall Mall, built during 
the Commonwealth, has an interesting his- 
tory (see THoRNBURY, Old and New London, 
iv. 124-5). He was buried on 4 Aug. in 
Westminster Abbey in the Duke of Or- 
monde’s vault, in Henry VII's Chapel. Two 
daughters survived him-—viz, Lady Frederica, 
who was mother, by her first husband, of 
Robert D’Arcy, fourth earl of Holderness 
(q.v.] The younger daughter and coheiress, 
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Lady Mary, born 16 March 1692, married 
Christoph Martin von Degenfeld, from whom 
the family of Degenfeld-Schomberg descends. 

According to Macky, Schomberg was ‘ of a 
fair complexion,’ but ‘one of the hottest, fiery 
men in England, which was the reason King 
William would never give him any com- 
mand where there was action.’ His portrait 
‘was painted by Kneller, and was engraved 
In mezzotint by John Smith (1652-1742) 
[q. v-] 

{Kazner’s Leben Friedrich yon Schomberg 
oder Schénburg, Mannheim, 1789; Agnew’s 
Protestant Exiles from France, i. 310-18 ; Lut- 
trell’s Brief Relation, passim ; Cal. State Papers, 
William and Mary; Mémoires de Saint-Simon 
(ed. 1841), xxxiii. 71-2; Dangeau’s Journal, 
iii. 53, v. 211, ix. 433, x. 4,59, 75; Mémoires du 
Comte de Dohna, pp. 107,217; Lettres de Mme. 
de Sévigné, passim; Parnell’s War of the Succes- 
sion in Spain; Marlborough’s Letters, i. 155, 
158, 169, 170, 245, 390, 488; Richard Hill’s 
Correspondence, i. 186; Cole’s Memoirs, p. 76; 
Mackay’s Secret Services; Parliamentary Hist. 
vol. vi.; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. pp. 2134, 
214 a, 2170, 8th Rep. pp. 32a, 36a, 37, 558a; 
Coke MSS. ii. 455, 456, iii. 26, 59,116; Fleming 
MSS. 281, 285, 286, 291, 301, 303, 308; Lons- 
dale MS. 117; Portland MSS. ii. 170; Addit. 
MSS. 21487 (letters to Blathwayt, 1692-9), 
22232 f. 59, 28056 f. 82, 28569 f. 95, 28927 
f. 75, 28943 f. 205, 28948 ff. 40-8, 57 (relating 
to his recall from Portugal), 29589 ff. 38, 49, 
78; Walford’s Greater London, i. 236; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. v. 328, 5th ser. x. 234, 
Unlike his father, who wrote his name Schonberg, 
he signed his name Schonburg; his correspond- 
ence is mostly in French.] R. D 


SCHOMBERG, MEYER LOW, M.D. 
(1690-1761), physician, whose name is some- 
times spelt Schamberg, eldest son of a Jewish 
practitioner of medicine whose original name 
seems to have been Low, changed later for 
Schomberg, was born at Fetzburg in Germany 
in 1690. He entered his name in thealbum of 
the university of Giessen on 13 Dec. 1706, and, 
after studying classics under Professor Eber- 
wein, entered upon medical studies and com- 
pleted the course for the degree. He then re- 
ceived a license ‘ ad practicandum,’ and began 
practice at Schweinburg and Blanckenstein. 
In 1710 he applied to the authorities of the 
university of Giessen for a mandate to check 
the practice of a rupture-curer who was 
injuring him in his district (certified copy of 
original record in the album of the medical 
faculty at Giessen). The university was 
willing to support him, but recommended 
him to complete his degree, which he did on 
21 Dec. 1710. He practised at Metz previous 
to his arrival in England about 1720, and 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of 


Physicians of London on 19 March 1722. 
On admission he obtained leave to pay his 
fees hereafter, and his bond is preserved in 
the college. He was a strong supporter of 
his son’s action against the college. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
admitted on 12 Jan. 1726. He lived in 
Fenchurch Street, and by 1740 had attained 
a leading practice in the city of London. 
He had six children, of whom Raphael or 
Ralph, Isaac (1714-1780), and Sir Alexander 
are noticed separately. He died at Hoxton 
on 4 March 1761. A fine portrait belongs 
to a descendant. He bequeathed his pro- 
perty, bya will dated 23 Oct. 1759, in equal 
shares to his sons Isaac and Alexander. A 
Hebrew manuscript in his hand, dated 1746, 
has been exhibited (Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion), 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys.ii.81; private informa- 
tion.] N. M. 


SCHOMBERG, RAPHAEL or RALPH 
(1714-1792), physician and miscellaneous 
writer, eldest son of Meyer Low Schomberg 

q. v.|, was twin-brother of Isaac Schomberg 
q. v.], and was born at Schweinberg. on 
14 Aug. 1714.. He was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School from 1726, and studied 
medicine at Rotterdam. Hegraduated M.D. 
from Aberdeen. For a time he practised at 
Yarmouth, being resident there on 16 July 
1752, the date of his election as F.S.A. 
About 1761 he established himself at Bath. 
He then removed to Reading, died at Castle 
Street in that town on 29 June 1792, and 
was buried at St. George’s-in-the-East, Lon- 
don. He was married, on 8 April 1742, to 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Joseph 
Crowcher, merchant, of London, and master 
of the Vintners’ Company in 1752. She 
died at Castle Street, Reading, in 1807, 
and was buried with her husband. They 
had issue ten children, most of whom died 
young ; two of them, Alexander Crowcher 
Schomberg and Isaac Schomberg (1753- 
1813), are separately noticed. Ralph's por- 
trait, painted by Gainsborough, was sold in 
1862 by J. T. Schomberg, Q.C., to the trustees 
of the National Gallery. It was engraved 
by W. T. Fry. 

Schomberg, who was tersely described as 
‘longa scribbler, without genius or veracity’ 
(Reep, Biogr. Dramatica, i. 635-6), was 
author of: 1. ‘ Ode on the Present Rebellion,’ 
1746. 2. ‘ Account of the Present Rebellion,’ 
1746, 8. ‘ Aphorismi Practici, sive Obser- 
vationes Medicw,’ 1750; dedicated to J.S. 
Bernard, M.D., of Amsterdam. 4. ‘ Prosperi 
Martini annotationes in ceecas preenotiones,’ 
1751. 5. ‘ Physical Rhapsody ’(anon.), 1751. 
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6. ‘Gerardi L. B. van Swieten commenta- 
riorum in Boerhaave aphorismos compen- 
dium,’ 1762. 7. ‘Van Swieten’s commenta- 
ries abridged,’ vol. i. 1762, ii. 1768, iii. and iv. 
1774, 8. ‘Treatise on Colica Pictonum,’ trans- 
lated from Tronchin, 1764. 9. F. Duport de 
Signis Morborum, edited with a few notes, 
1765. 10. ‘Death of Bucephalus,’ a burlesque 
tragedy acted at Edinburgh, 1765. 11. ‘ Life 
of Meecenas, 1748, 2nd edit. 1766; this 
was based on the works of Meibomius and 
Richer. 12. ‘ Essai sur la Conformité de la 
Médecine Ancienne et Moderne dans le 
Traitement des Maladies Aigués,’ translated 
into French by Schomberg from the English 
of John Barker, M.D., 1768. 13. ‘Judg- 
ment of Paris;’ a burletta performed at the 
Haymarket, with music by Barthélemon, 
1768. 14. ‘Critical Dissertation on Cha- 
racter and Writings of Pindar and Horace,’ 
1769; founded for the most part on a little 
work by Francois Blondel, printed at Paris 
in 1673, 16. ‘ Medico-mastix’ (anon.), 1771. 
16. ‘The Theorists: a satire by the author 
of “ Medico-mastix,”’ 1774. 17. ‘Movotxy 
Iarpeia, or a Fiddle the best Doctor’ (anon.), 
1774. 18. ‘Fashion,’ a poem (anon.), 1775. 

Schomberg was for some time a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Batheaston Vase’of Anna, Lady 
Miller [q. v.], but his effusions were not 
favourably received. A play of his, entitled 
‘Romulus and Hersilia,’ was offered to Gar- 
rick, but was condemned. The manuscript 
of this and of other unpublished works by 
him is in the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Schomberg of Seend, Melksham. Several 
letters between Schomberg and EH. M. 
da Costa are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Literature’ (iv. 762-9). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 28-30 ; Munk’s 
Coll. of Phys. (2nd edit.) ii. 82; Robinson’s Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, ii. 67; Gent. Mag. 1792, 
ii. 674.] W.P.C. 


SCHOMBURGK, Sir ROBERT HER- 
MANN (1804-1865), traveller, whose name 
is permanently associated with the boundary 
of British Guiana, was son of the Rev. John 
Frederick Lewis Schomburgk, a protestant 
minister in Thuringia, by the daughter of J. 
Krippendorf, counsellor of the princes of 
Reuss-Gera. He was born at Freiburg in 
Silesia on 5 June 1804, and educated in Ger- 
many. His taste far natural history led him 
in 18380 to the West Indies, and in 1831 he 
surveyed, at his own cost, the littoral of 
Anegada, one of the Virgin islands. His 
results were printed in the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society,’ 1831, ii, 152-70, 
and attracted some notice. During 1831-5, 
under the direction ot the Royal Geographical 
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Society, he explored the rivers Essequibo 
(the sources of which he was the first to 
reach), Corentyn, and Berbice, and investi- 
gated in detail the capabilities of the colony 
of British Guiana. In the course of these 
researches he discovered and sent to England 
the magnificent lily Victoria Regia, now 
well established in Europe. By his journey 
across the interior from the Essequibo. to 
Esmeralda on the Orinoco he was enabled 
to connect his observations with those of his 
countryman, Humboldt, and to determine 
astronomically a series of fixed points ex- 
tending across the watershed of the great 
rivers of equatorial America (Journal Royal 
Geogr. Society, 1865, pp. cxxi-ii). For these 
services the Royal Geographical Society con- 
ferred on him in 1840 one of its gold medals. 
On his return to Europe he represented to the 
British government the necessity of settling 
the actual boundary of British Guiana, and 
on 10 Dec. 1840 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for surveying and marking out the 
boundaries of the colony. He began in 1841 
by marking the line on the north-west. 
During 1841-3 he extended his survey south- 
ward, making Pirara his headquarters, and 
finishing by a journey thence overland to 
the head waters of the Corentyn, down which 
river he descended to Demerara (Journal 
Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1845, xv. 1-104). His de- 
limitation proposals, known as ‘ the Schom- 
burgk line,’ subsequently became famous 
during the prolonged boundary dispute be- 
tween British Guiana and the neighbouring 
country of Venezuela (see Times, 5 Oct. 
1895, pp. 5 et seq., 1 Jan. 1896, pp. 10 
et seq.; Whitaker's Almanack, 1896, p. 584, 
with map). On Schomburgk’s arrival in 
England he was knighted by patent on 
26 Dec. 1844. 

Schomburgk was gazetted British consul 
in St. Domingo on 25 May 1848, and pleni- 
potentiary to conclude a treaty of amity and 
commerce between Great Britain and that 
republic on 23 Feb. 1849. He was appointed 
British consul at Bangkok, Siam, on 1 May 
1857, and there continued his geographical 
surveys. Besides other excursions, including 
in 1859-60 an important journey from Bang- 
kok to Chiengmai, the capital of the tributary 
kingdom of Laos, he repaired to the isthmus 
of Kra, with a view to ascertaining by ob- 
servation the value of the recommendation 
to cut a ship canal across it, whereby the 
detour by the straits of Malacca might be 
spared ships trading between Siam and Bri- 
tish India. His health declining, he retired 
from the public service with a pension in 
December 1864, From the university of 
Kénigsberg he received the degree of doctor 
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of philosophy, and from the university of 
Jena that of doctor of medicine. He ac- 
cepted decorations from the governments of 
Prussia, Saxony, and France. He died at 
Berlin on 11 March 1865. 

Schomburgk also wrote: 1. ‘A Description 
of British Guiana: exhibiting its Resources 
and Capabilities, 1840. 2. ‘The Natural His- 
tory of the Fishes of Guiana’ 1843 (with por- 
trait of the author) (Jarpinz, Naturalists’ 
Lnbrary, vols. xxx. xxxi.) 3. ‘The History 
of Barbados; comprising a Description of 
the Island, a Sketch of the Historical Events, 
and an Account of its Geology and Natural 
Productions,’ 1848; this is an excellent 
work. Complete reports of his surveys of 
British Guiana for the British government, 
together with a letter containing some bio- 
graphical details, were painted in Parlia- 
mentary Paper, Venezuela, No. 5 (1896), 
ec. 8195. 

For the Hakluyt Society he edited in 1848 
‘The Discovery of the Empire of Guiana by 
Sir W. Raleigh, and in 1849 he translated 
from the German of Henry William Adal- 
bert, prince of Prussia, ‘ Travels in the South 
of Europe and in Brazil.’ 

His brother, Ricuarp ScHomBurcxK (1811- 
1890), botanist, was born at Freiburg in 
Saxony in 1811, and educated at Berlin and 
Potsdam, paying special attention to botany, 
and receiving an appointment in the royal 
Prussian gardens at Sans-Souci, near Pots- 
dam. In 1840 he accompanied Robert 
Schomburgk as botanist to the British Guiana 
boundary survey. He returned to Germany 
in 1842. In 1847 he published, in German, 
his account of the boundary expedition, 
dwelling chiefly on the botanic aspect, en- 
titled ‘ Reisen in Britisch-Guiana.’ Becom- 
ing involved in political troubles in Ger- 
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many, he fled to South Australia after 1848 | 


with another brother, Otto, and embarked in 
the cultivation of the vine, meeting with 
considerable success. In 1866 he became 
director of the botanic gardens at Adelaide. 
He died at Adelaide on 24 March 1890. He 
was a member of many scientific societies, 
and received several foreign decorations. 
[Alerta ! Dominicanos (a defence of Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk, consul at St. Domingo), Santiago, 
1852; Foreign Office List, January 1865, p. 
144; Journal Royal Geographical Soc. 1865, 
pp. cxxi-ii; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
1891, xxxii. 240 -3; information supplied by Mr, 
_C. A. Harris of the Colonial Office.] G. C. B. 


SCHONAU, ANIAN px(d. 1293), bishop | 


of St. Asaph, is said to have been a native 
of Schoonau in the Netherlands. Paquot 
(Hist. Littéraire des Pays-Bas, i. 398), 
observing that Schoonau is in the diocese of 
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Treves, conjectured that he was a native of 
Schoonhoven in Holland. Anian was a Do- 
minican friar, and is possibly the Friar Anian 
who preached the crusade in West Wales in 
1236 (Annales Cambria, Rolls Ser. p. 82). 
He was prior of the house of the Dominicans 
at Rhuddlan when, on 24 Sept. 1268, he was 
chosen bishop of St. Asaph. He was con- 
secrated by Archbishop Boniface at St. 
Mary’s, Southwark, on 21 Oct. following 
(Lu Neve, Fusti Eccles. Angl. i. 67; Srusss, 
Reg. Sacr. Angl. p. 45), Anian obtained 
grants of privileges from Llywelyn, prince 
of North Wales, in 1269, 1270, and 1275. He 
is said to have been confessor to Edward I, 
and to have accompanied him on his crusade. 
Edward confirmed him in the privileges of his 
see on 8 Nov. 1275, 20 Jan. 1276, and 15 Nov. 
1277 (Deputy-Keeper Publ. Rec.,44th Rep. p. 
11, 45th Rep. p. 78, 46th Rep. p. 83).. The 
diocese suffered much during the troubles of 
the Welsh war, and Anian apparently sym- 
pathised with the Welsh. On 24 Nov. 1281 
Archbishop Peckham appealed to Edward 
on behalf of Anian, whose privileges were 
disregarded by the royal justices (Registrum, 
i, 249), Early in 1282 the cathedral of St. 
Asaph was accidentally burnt. Anian ap- 
parently attributed it to design, and excom- 
municated the English soldiery. Peckham, 
while promising to intervene with the king, 
argued that the fire was an accident, and 
forbade Anian to leave the diocese. On 
21 Oct. the archbishop cited Anian to appear 
and answer for his failure to excommunicate 
Welsh disturbers of the peace (2. pp. 367, 
422), The king seems about the same time 
to have had Anian arrested and detained in 
England, for on 17 Feb. 1283 Peckham ap- 
pointed Robert Burnell [q. v.] to act as his 
commissary in the diocese during the ab- 
sence of Anian (7b. pp. 496, 519), In 1284 
Peckham proposed to visit the Welsh dioceses, 
and begged Edward to allow Anian to meet 
him in Wales, but without success. After 
his visitation Peckham once more approached 
Edward on the subject, pointing out that 
the bishop’s absence was a hindrance to good 
government. At the same time he urged 
Anian to conciliate Edward by agreeing to 
the establishment of a Cistercian monastery 
at Meynau in his diocese (2b. pp. 675, 705, 
724,729). On this occasion Peckham was 
perhaps successful, for on 26 Sept. 1284 
Edward remitted two hundred marks to 
Anian in compensation for damage to his 

roperty during the war (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1281-92, p. 185). In the ordinances which 
Peckham published after his visitation, he 
exhorted Anian to the necessity of living in 
amity with the English (Ztegestrum, pp. 737— 
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743). Asa consequence of the destruction 
of his cathedral, Anian thought of removing 
the see to Rhuddlan, and Edward promised 
to grant a site and contribute a thousand 
marks (Federa, i. 629). The scheme, 
however, fell through. With the abbot of 
Shrewsbury Anian had a successful suit as 
to the patronage of Whitminster. He died 
on 5 Feb. 1293, and his will was proved on 
1 May following. In the ‘ Liber de Hergest’ 
Anian is called‘ Y brawd duo Nanney’ or 
‘the black friar of Nanney,’ and is described 
as the stoutest defender of the privileges of 
his see. Bale ascribes to him a commentary 
‘in Fabulas Poetarum,’ of which he says 
there was a copy at Glastonbury. 
[Peckham’s Registrum (Rolls Ser.) ; Wharton, 
De Episcopis Assavensibus, pp. 324-9; Hist. 
Littéraire de France, xx. 207, 790; Quétif and 
Echard’s Scriptt. Ord. Preedicatorum, i. 431; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 653 ; Godwin, De Pre- 
sulibus, pp. 636-7, ed. Richardson; Eyton’s 
Shropshire, vol. vii.; other authorities quoted. ] 
C. L. K. 


SCHORLEMMER, CARL (1834-1892), 
chemist, was born on 380 Sept. 1834 at 
Darmstadt. He was the eldest son of 
Johannes Schorlemmer, a master-carpenter, 
and his wife, whose maiden name was Roth. 
He went first to the elementary school, and 
then to the ‘Realschule,’ and from sixteen to 
nineteen, owing to the influence of his 
mother, but much against his father’s incli- 
nation, to the ‘Héhere Gewerbeschule,’ in 
Darmstadt, where he learnt elementary 
science. His father then forced him to 
abandon his idea of following a profession ; 
and at Haster 1854, probably at the suggestion 
of his friend, William Dittmar (1833-1892) 
(see obituary in Nature, xlv. 493, by A. 
C[rum] B[rown]), he became the pupil of an 
apothecary named Lindenborn at Gross- 

mstadt. After two and a half years, dur- 
ing which he employed his leisure in acquir- 
ing an extensive practical knowledge of 
botany, he obtained his diploma as pharma- 
ceutical assistant, and went in that capacity 
to an apothecary named Odenwald at Hei- 
delberg. Here he attended the lectures of 
the great chemist Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, 
which led him to adopt chemistry as a profes- 
sion. He gave up his business in May 1859 
and entered the university of Giessen, where 
he studied in the laboratory of Heinrich Will 
(1812-1890) and under Hermann Kopp 
(1817-1892), from whom he derived his in- 
terest in the history of chemistry. In the au- 
tumn of 1859 he replaced Dittmar as the pri- 
vate assistant of Professor (now Sir) Henry 
Enfield Roscoe at the Owens College, Man- 
chester, and remained connected with the 
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collegetill his death. In March 1861 he was 
appointed (again to replace Dittmar) as assis- 
tant in the college laboratory, in 1873 he 
was made lecturer, and in 1874 professor of 
organic chemistry, the chair being the first 
created for this subject in England. He was 
naturalised 20 May 1879. 

After helping Roscoe in his research on 
the distillation of dilute acids, he began in 
1861 his first original investigation, on a 
sample of the light oils from cannel coal-tar 
sent to the college by Mr. John Barrow of 
Gorton (Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
1862, p. 419). This determined the greater 
part of his life work. Some erroneous obser- 
vations of the chemist, Professor Edward 
Frankland, had led to the general belief that 
certain important hydrocarbons, now known 
as the normal paraffins, were capable of exist- 
ingin two isomeric forms, as‘ alcohol radicles,’ 
and as ‘ hydrides of the alcohol radicles.’ By 
a long and patient examination of normal 
paraffins occurring in coal-tar, in natural 
petroleums, and produced synthetically, 
Schorlemmer showed that these substances 
form a singleand nota double series. August 
Kekulé (1829-1896) and A. S. Couper had, 
in 1858, started the theory that in organic 
compounds each carbon atom is ‘tetravalent,’ 
but Schorlemmer’s observations were essen- 
tial to the development of the theory, accord- 
ing to which the four ‘valencies’ are equi- 
valent. This hypothesis has proved a most 
powerful engine of research, and is now 
regarded as the fundamental conception of 
modern organic chemistry. Schorlemmer 
was also author of an important memoir ‘On 
the Classification and Structure of the Par- 
affin Hydrocarbons’ (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, 1868, xvi. 367). In the course of his 
work on the paraffins, Schorlemmer prepared 
a considerable number of new substances, 
among them normal pentane, normal hep- 
tane, and diisopropyl. He also investigated 
the action of chlorine on the paraffins, and 
described a valuable general method for the 
conversion of secondary alcohols into the 
corresponding primary compounds. Besides 
interesting speculations on the vexed question 
of the constitution of bleaching powder, he 
published, with his friend, Richard 8. Dale, 
a valuable series of observations on aurin 
and on suberone. 

But Schorlemmer’s literary work gradually 
took him from the laboratory, and absorbed 
all his time from 1883 onwards. In 1867 he 
translated Roscoe’s ‘Elementary Lessons on 
Chemistry’ into German, and in 1870 Ros- 
coe’s ‘Spectrum Analysis.’ In 1871 he 
published independently his ‘Lehrbuch der 
Kohlenstoffverbindungen,’ of which a trans- 
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lation appeared as a ‘Manual of Organic 
Chemistry.’ In 1874 he published a short 
work on the ‘Rise and Development of Or- 
ganic Chemistry,’ in which the chief events 
of the history are attractively sketched ; of 
this a French translation was published in 
1885 ; anda second edition appeared in Ger- 
many in 1889, of which the English form 
was revised and published by Schorlemmer’s 
pupil, Professor Arthur Smithells, in 1894. 
In 1877 appeared the first volume of a great 
‘Systematic Treatise on Chemistry, written 
jointly by Roscoe and Schorlemmer. This 
work, of which the successive volumes were 
published in English and German, is still 
incomplete, but forms the most extensive, 
and at the same time readable, textbook on 
the subject. Schorlemmer was elected F.R.S. 
on 16 Nov. 1871, was made honorary LL.D. 
of Glasgow in 1888. 

After a lingering illness, Schorlemmer 
died, unmarried, on 27 June 1892 at his 
house in Manchester. 

At the time of his death Schorlemmer had 
carried the German manuscript of a new 
history of chemistry down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. This manuscript, 
left in the hands of his executor, Dr. Louis 
Siebold, is still unpublished. It contains 
a confirmation of the suggestion of H. Kopp, 
that the famous works attributed to ‘ Basil 
Valentine,’ a supposed alchemist of the 
fifteenth century, were really written in 
the seventeenth by Johann Tholde, who 
actually published his ‘ Halographia’ first 
in 1612 under his own name, and then in 
1644 under that of Basil Valentine. Schor- 
lemmer published in all forty-six papers 
independently, two with Harry Grimshaw, 
eleven with R. 8. Dale, and one with Thomas 
Edward Thorpe, F.R.S. (cf. Transactions of 
the Chemical Society, 1893, p. 761). 

Schorlemmer was a man of keen insight, 
arid possessed remarkable erudition, patience, 
and enthusiasm for science. These qualities 
made him, in spite of imperfect English (and 
a dislike of administrative detail), an ex- 
ceptionally good teacher, and his influence, 
united to that of Roscoe, of whom he was a 
close friend, raised the Owens College school 
of chemistry to the first rank. Though 
genial and humorous, Schorlemmer was re- 
tiring bynature. Through Friedrich Engels 
he became acquainted with the socialist, 
Karl Marx, whose views he partially shared 
(ef. Vorwirts Tageblatt, 3 July 1892, by F. 
Engels). j 

A photograph of Schorlemmer hangs in 
the common room at the Owens College. 
The memorial ‘Schorlemmer laboratory’ at 
the Owens College, for research in organic 
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chemistry, was founded by public subserip- 
tion and was opened in May 1895. 


[Obituary notices in the Manchester Guardian, 
28 June 1892; the Berichte d. deutschen che- 
mischen Gesellschaft, xxv. 1106, by A. Spiegel 
(the fullest notice); the Transactions of the 
Chemical Society, 1893, p. 756 ; the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, vol. lii. p. vii, by Sir H. E. 
Roscoe; the Memoirs and Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
[4] yii. 191, by Professor Harold B. Dixon; a 
manuscript paper read before the Owens College 
Chemical Societyby Dr. B. Lean ; introduction by 
Professor Smithells to the 2nd edition of the Rise 
of Organic Chemistry ; Ladenburg’s Entwicke- 
lungsgesch. d. Chemie, 2nd edit. p. 283; Kopp’s 
Alchemie, i. 29 et seq.; Hoefer’s Hist. de la 
Chimie, i. 478 et seq.; information from Dr. 
Larmuth and from Dr. Louis Siebold; and 
personal knowledge. ] P. J. A. 


SCHREIBER, Lapy CHARLOTTE 
ELIZABETH (1812-1895), Welsh scholar 
and collector of china, playing-cards, and 
fans, second daughter of Albemarle Bertie, 
ninth earl of Lindsey (1744-1818), was born 
at Uffington House, Lincolnshire, on 19 May 
1812. She married first, on 29 July 1838, 
Sir Josiah John Guest [q. v.], and took up 
her residence on his estate in Wales. By 
him she was the mother of five sons and five 
daughters. He died on 26 Nov. 1852. Lady 
Charlotte, a woman of energy and capacity, 
subsequently managed with success his iron- 
works at Dowlais near Merthyr-Tydvil. She 
married, secondly, on 10 April 1855, Charles 
Schreiber, M.P. for Cheltenham and Poole, 
who died at Lisbon on 29 March 1884 
(Times, 1 April 1884). 

While resident in Wales Lady Charlotte 
patronised and largely contributed to the 
eisteddfods. After acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of Welsh she “sores: ‘The Mabin- 
ogion, from the “ Llyfr Coch o Hergest,” and 
other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an 
English Translation and Notes,’ 7 parts form- 
ing 8 volumes, 1838-49, a work of much 
labour and learning. A second edition, 
abridged, with the Welsh text omitted, ap- 
peared in 1877, and‘ The Boy’s Mabinogion ; 
being the earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthur 
in the famous Red Book of Hergest,’ in 1881. 

Between 1877 and 1880, while her son-in- 
law, Sir Austen Henry Layard, was ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, she actively aided 
the Turkish compassionate fund for the alle- 
viation of distress among Turkish women and 
children. 

She was an enthusiastic collector of old 
china, and, after the death of her second hus- 
band in 1884, presented a large quantity of 
valuable English porcelain and earthenware 
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to the South Kensington Museum as a memo- 
rial of him (South Kensington Museum: 
Schreiber Collection of English Porcelain, 
§c., edited by Lady C. Schreiber, 1885, with 
portraits of herself and husband). 

After collecting fans and fan leaves for 
many years, she published two magnificent 
folio volumes entitled ‘ Fans and Fan Leaves 
collected and described by Lady C. Schreiber,’ 
Vol. i. (1888), with 161 illustrations, con- 
tains a description of the English portion of 
her collection; vol. 11. (1890), with 153 illus- 
trations, treats of foreign fans, She pre- 
sented these collections to the British Mu- 
seum in 1891, and a catalogue was printed 
in 1893. She also interested herself in fan- 
painting, and offered valuable prizes in public 
competition for excellenceinthe art. In re- 
cognition of her efforts she was presented 
with the freedom of the Fanmakers’ Com- 
pany on 17 Dec. 1891. 

She also made a large collection of playing- 
cards, and, after completing the volumes on 
fans, commenced publishing another sump- 
tuous work entitled ‘ Playing Cards of Va- 
rious Ages and Countries,’ 3 vols., 1892-5. 
The third volume, which was sent to press 
after her death, was edited by Sir Augustus 
‘Wollaston Franks, who had aided her in pre- 
paring the earliervolumes. Vol.i.contains the 
English, Scottish, Dutch, and Flemish cards ; 
vol. ii. (1893) gives the French and German 
cards; and vol. ili. (1895) the Swiss, Swedish, 
&c. By her will she provided for the pre- 
sentation to the British Museum of such 
specimens of her playing-cards as the trustees 
did not already possess. On 1-2 May 1896 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge sold by auction 
the remaining portion (Z%mes, 4 May 1896, 
p. 9). The honorary freedom of the Com- 
pany of Makers of Playing Cards was pre- 
sented to Lady Schreiber on 26 Nov. 1892. 

During the later years of her life she 
became blind. She died at Canford Manor, 
Dorset, the residence of her eldest son, Ivor 
Guest, baron Wimborne, on 15 Jan. 1895. 

{Times, 16 Jan. 1895, p. 6; Daily Graphie, 
18 Dec. 1891, p. 8, with portrait; Illustrated 
London News, 26 Jan. 1895, p. 122, with por- 
trait; information from Alfred Whitman, esq.] 
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SCHROEDER, HENRY (1774-1853), 
topographer and engraver, born at Bawtry, 
Yorkshire, in 1774, ran away from his home 
at an early age and passed three years at 
sea in the merchant service. On his return 
he settled at Leeds, where he successfully 
practised engraving for nearly twenty years 
under the name of William Butterworth. 
He engraved a series of plates, 111 in number, 
containing 587 figures, illustrative of ‘The 
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Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor; or a Key 
to... . Practical Seamanship, by Darcy 
Lever,’ Leeds, 1808 and 1819, 4to, and wrote 
‘Three Years’ Adventures of a Minor in 
England, Africa, the West Indies, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, by William Butter- 
worth, Engraver,’ Leeds [1822], 8vo. 
Schroeder issued in 1851 ‘The Annals of 
Yorkshire, from the earliest period to the 
present time’ (2 vols. Leeds, 8vo), a poor 
compilation. He was also one of the chief 
compilers of ‘ Pigott’s General Directory,’ 
and composed several poems and provincial 
songs, including the much-admired York- 
shire ditty, ‘ When first in Lunnon IJ arrived, 
on a visit.’ He was usually poor and 
struggling, but at one period he was landlord 
of the Shakspere Head public-house, Kirk- 
gate. He died at Leeds on 18 Feb. 1853. 
[Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, p. 29; Ingle- 
dew’s Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire, p. 294; 
Leeds Intelligencer, 26 Feb. 1853, p. 8, col. 5; 
Mayhall’s Annals of Yorkshire, 1st edit. i. 626 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ix. 405, 479, x. 363 
Taylor’s Biogr. Leodiensis, p. 453 ».] TT. C. 
SCHULENBURG, Countiss EHRENGARD 
MELUsINA VON DER, DucHEss oF KENDAL 
(1667-1748), was born on 25 Dec. 1667 at 
Emden in the present Prussian province of 
Saxony. Emden was the estate of her father, 
Count Gustavus Adolphus of the ‘white’ or 
elder line of the ancient Schulenburg house, 
who, having inherited an impoverished estate, 
died as a high official in the service of the 
elector of Brandenburg. Her eldest brother 
Matthias John, afterwards obtained, more 
especially in the service of the Venetian re- 
public, a well-deserved renown as one of the 
greatest commandersof hisage. In his earlier 
manhood he very actively furthered the inte- 
rests of the elder (Wolfenbiittel) line of the 
house of Brunswick, with which those of the 
younger were in constant conflict. Yet about 
this time his sister Melusina found her way‘as 
maid of honour into theservice of the duchess, 
from 1692 electress, Sophia at Hanover. Here 
she attracted Sophia’s son, Prince George 
Lewis (afterwards King George I), whose 
relations with his wife, the unfortunate 
Sophia Dorothea, were already strained. 
After the divorce of the prince (1694) she 
continued to enjoy his favour, and in the 
period between his succession to the elec- 
torate (1698) and his ascent of the British 
throne ‘the Schulemburgin,’as the Electress 
Sophia calls her in varied spellings, held an 
accredited position as one of his mistresses 
(see Briefe der Kurfiirstin Sophie an die 
Raugrifinnen und Raugrafen zu Pfalz, ed. 
Bodemann, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 232, 252, 304, 
343; De Buavcarre, Une Mésalliance 
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dans la maison de Brunswick, p.128). At 
the time of the proclamation of George I 
as king of Great Britain, Melusina von der 
Schulenburg was supposed to hold the second 
place in his regard, the first being occupied 
by Baroness von Kielmannsegge (afterwards 
Countess of Darlington). The second mistress 
followed, at a short interval, the example of 
the first in hastening across the water in the 
wake of the king. 

From this time forward Melusina’s in- 
fluence seems gradually to have eclipsed, 
without ever entirely extinguishing, that of 
her younger and fairer rival. The London 
populace nicknamed Mademoiselle de Schu- 
lenburg, who was spare of frame, ‘the May- 
pole ;’ but though physically unlike, the two 
ladies closely resembled each other in the 
most prominent feature of their characters— 
an insatiablerapacity. Theelderlady gathered 
the larger share of titles, and doubtless also 
of wealth. According to Walpole, Melusina 
‘would have sold the king’s honour for a 
shilling advance to the best bidder’ (Coxn, 
i. 6651). In June 1716, after having been 
naturalised, she was created Baroness of 
Dundalk, Countess and Marchioness of Dun- 
gannon, and Duchess of Munster in the 
peerage of Ireland (Lapy Cowrer, Diary, 
p. 107). In March 1719 she became Baroness 
of Glastonbury, Countess of Feversham, and 
Duchess of Kendal—a title which the sons 
of two English kings and the consort of the 
last English queen had borne as dukes or 
earls (Doxtz). Finally, in January 1723, she 
was created princess of the empire under the 
title of Princess of Eberstein, by the emperor, 
Charles VI, with whose wife (a Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel princess) she had for some time 
carried on a correspondence, supposed to be 
directed to a renewal of the Anglo-Austrian 
alliance (Coxz, i. 151). Anannual pension of 
7,5002. was settled on her from the English 
exchequer (7d. ii. 251); but this can have re- 
presented but a portion of her usual income. 
Among the receipts of corruption imputed 
to her are the 5,000/. paid to her for his 
viscountcy by Bolingbroke’s father, Sir Henry 
St. John (Lapy Cowper, p. 113); the 4,000/. 
previously paid by the same client for a two 
lives’ tenure of a place in the customs-house 
with 1,200/. a year (Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, Letters, ed. Cunningham, ii. 
140); the payment for the ill-starred patent 
for supplying Ireland with copper coin be- 
stowed on her by Sunderland, and sold by her 
in 1723t0 Wood (Cox, ii. 169); her enormous 
share of South Sea profits (T. WRricuHt, 
England under the House of Hanover, ii. 79, 
80) ; and, finally, the monster bribe of 11,0000. 
paid to her, apparently in 1724, by the 
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Marquise de la Villette, Bolingbroke’s second 


wife, on behalf of her husband (Coxz, ii. 250; 
ef. Macxnicut, Life of Bolingbroke, p. 551). 

Walpole declared that her ‘intellects’ 
were ‘mean and contemptible,’ but it must 
be remembered that the minister ‘did not 
readily speak in any foreign language,’ and 
the mistress ‘could not converse in English’ 
(Coxn, i. 551). Horace Walpole reported 
on hearsay that she was ‘no genius’ (LorD 
ORFORD, Reminiscences; cf. Mémoires de F.S. 
Wilhelmine, Margrave de Bareith, ed. 1845, 
i. 67). But George I, in whom considerable 
capacity was united to unmistakable can- 
dour, would not have kept up the custom of 
transacting state affairs in her apartments if 
her counsel had been valueless; and, so far 
as is known, she avoided the blunder of futile 
intrusion. 

In 1720, when Walpole and Townshend 
had returned to office, the former told Lady 
Cowper that the Duchess of Kendal’s ‘ in- 
terest did everything; that she was in effect 
as much queen of England as ever any was,’ 
and that ‘he did everything by her’ (Lapy 
Cowrrr, Diary, p. 137). She alone of the 
Hanoverians around the king was in the 
secret of the transactions that led to the re- 
conciliation between him and the Prince of 
Wales in 1720 (7. p. 145), and her reticence 
probably contributed to make it possible. In 
1728 Carteret, who had thoroughly entered 
into the foreign policy of the king and his 
Hanoverian advisers, secured the good will of 
the king’s other mistress, Lady Darlington ; 
while his opponents, Walpole and Townshend, 
were supported by their‘ fast friend,’ the ‘good 
duchess.’ The result was not only Carteret’s 
loss of the seals as secretary of state, but a 
reconstitution of the Hanoverian ministry 
in London, involving the downfall of Bern- 
storff. The foothold of the Hanoverian 
dynasty was probably strengthened by this 
sacrifice of its ablest servants (7b, p. 145; cf, 
Coxg, ii. 104-5; Srannops, ii. 56; RANnKE, 
Englische Geschichte, 1868, vii. 106). 

The most notable intrigue in which the 
Duchess of Kendal had a share was inimical 
to Walpole’s ascendency. In 1725 Walpole 
was obliged by the express command of the 
king to ‘partially restore’ Bolingbroke, a 
result which may be attributed to the pres- 
sure exercised by the duchess in return for 
the consideration already noted. But al- 
though Bolingbroke now returned to Eng- 
land, his attainder remained unreversed. In 
1727 the duchess induced the king to grant 
him a personal interview in the royal closet, 
But the memorial which Bolingbroke pre- 
sented the king was handed on to Walpole, 
and nothing came of this intrigue (see Lorp 
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Orrorv’s Reminiscences, ed. Cunningham, ii. 


410; Coxn, ii. 250-5; Macxnieut, p. 578). 
The duchess remained the vigilant com- 
anion of George I to the last (cf. VEusE, 
1. 208). In June 1727 she accompanied him 
on the visit to his German dominions, from 
which he was never to return (Walpole to 
Mann, Letters, ed. Cunningham, viii. 168). 
On the journey through Holland sheremained 
behind at Delden, whence the king, conceal- 
ing his indisposition, continued his journey 
towards Osnabriick. The news of his illness 
reached her by a courier, and she hastened 
after him, but was met by the news of his 
death soon after she had crossed the Rhine. 
She thereupon repaired to Brunswick, where 
she remained for three months. According 
to Carlyle (ii. 142) she went to Berlin, 
where she was sure cf a sympathising wel- 
come; for in 1723 she had rendered a signal 
service to Queen Sophie Dorothea of Prussia, 
when on a visit to George I at Hanover, by 
revealing certain insidious machinations de- 
signed to frustrate the project of marriage 
between the Princess Wilhelmina and the 
Duke of Gloucester (Mémoires de la Margra- 
vine de Bareith, i. 72-4; cf. Coxe, i. 256-7). 
The rumour that George I left to his mis- 
tress the sum of 40,000/. was never verified, 
as the contents of his will were never known 
(Lorp Orrorp, Reminiscences). Possibly it 
might have furnished a clue to the truth or 
falsehood of another persistent rumour that 
she had been for a longer or shorter period 
his wife by a left-handed marriage. At one 
time (in 1721) it had even been bruited about 
that, in order to diminish the influence of the 
Prince of Wales, Sunderland had intended 
to bring about a lawful marriage between 
the king and his favourite (Coxs, ii. 22, from 
the Townshend Papers), After his death she 
lived in retirement at Kendal House, Isle- 
worth, on the Thames, opposite Richmond 
(cf. AUNGIER, Isleworth, 1840, p. 229). Here, 
according to Horace Walpole’s ‘remini- 
scence,’ she cherished the belief that ‘a large 
raven, or some black fowl,’ flying into one of 
her windows, was the soul of the deceased king, 
who had promised, if possible, to visit herafter 
death. The duchess died in odour of sanctity 
on 10 May 1743. She had two daughters by 
GeorgeI: Petronilla Melusina, born in 1698, 
and created Countess of Walsingham swo jure 
in 1722, who married Philip Stanhope, fourth 
earl of Chesterfield [q. v.], and inherited most 
of her mother’s savings; and Margaret Ger- 
trude, born in 1703, who married the Count 
von Lippe, and died in 1773. 
[Doyle’s Official Baronage, vol.ii.; Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie, vol. xxxii., containing the 
lives of other members of the Schulenburg family, 
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and referring to Danneil, Das Geschlecht der 


v.d.S,, Salzwedel, 1847; Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir 
Robert. Walpole, 4 vols. ed. 1816; Diary of 
Mary, Countess Cowper (1714-1720), 1864; the 
Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Cunningham, 8 
vols, (vol. i, containing Reminiscences of the 
Courts of George I and George II); Thackeray’s 
Four Georges; Lord Stanhope’s History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht, 5th ed. 1858, 
vols. i. and ii.; Carlyle’s History of Frederick 
the Great, ed. 1873, vols. i. and ii.; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. i. 152; Vehse’s Geschichte der 
H6fe des Hauses Braunschweig, Hamburg, 1853, 
vol. i.] A. W. W. 


SCHWANFELDER, CHARLES 
HENRY (1773-1837), painter, was born in 
1773 at Leeds, where his father was a house 
decorator and a noted painter of clock faces, 
tea-trays, and snuff-boxes. He was trained 
to the same business, but early gained a re- 
putation as an animal painter, and was for 
some years much employed by noblemen and 
gentlemen in portraying their favourite 
horses, hounds, and domestic pets; his 
groups of grouse, and ptarmigan, and other 
game, were also much esteemed by sports- 
men. Schwanfelder practised landscape- 
painting extensively, and his views of York- 
shire, Scotland, Wales, and the lake district 
were an important feature of the exhibi-: 
tions of the Northern Society, held annually 
at Leeds, to which he was a large contri- 
butor. He exhibited occasionally at the 
Royal Academy from 1809 to 1826. He 
painted a few subjects from bible history, in 
which animals could be introduced, such as 
‘Balaam and the Ass,’ ‘The dead Prophet 
with the Lion and the Ass,’ and ‘ Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den ;’ he also had some success as 
a portrait-painter, and his portraits of Sir 
John Beckett, bart., M.P., Dr. R. W. Hamil- 
ton, and Thomas Smith of Wakefield were 
well engraved. Schwanfelder held the ap- 
pointment of animal painter to George Ul 
and George IV, but his works are seldom met 
with outside his native county. He resided 
throughout his life at Leeds, paying frequent 
visits to the metropolis. He died in London 
on 9 July 1837, after undergoing an operation 
for disease of the throat, and was buried at 
Leeds. A portrait of Schwanfelder, painted 
by himself, belongs to the corporation of 
Leeds. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1893 ; Hailstone’s Cat. of Portraits 
of Yorkshire Worthies, 1868; information 
kindly supplied by Mr. Councillor Howgate of 
Leeds. ] F. M. O’D. 


SCHWARTZ or SWARTZ, CHRIS- 
TIAN FRIEDRICH (1726-1798), Indian 
missionary, was born on 22 Oct. 1726 at 
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Sonnenburg in Neumark, Prussia. George | untouched. With the work in the schools 


Schwartz, his father, was a brewer and 
baker. His mother’s maiden name was Mar- 
garet Grundt. Her first husband was Hans 
Schonemann, by whom she had three chil- 
dren, who all died young. By her second 
husband, George Schwartz, she had, besides 
Christian, a daughter, Maria Sophia, three 
years his senior. Qn her deathbed (be- 
fore 1731) she charged her husband and her 
pastor to devote Christian to the ministry 
of Christ. At the age of eight he was sent 
to the grammar school at Sonnenburg, re- 
maining there until his confirmation and 
first communion. About 1740 he was re- 
moved to Kiistrin. His father’s allowance 
to him there was beggarly. The syndic, 
Kern, engaged him to teach his daughter for 
asmall pittance. From Kern Schwartz heard 
of the Danish missions in India, then largely 
directed by H. A. Francke, a philanthropi- 
cal professor of Halle. In 1746 Schwartz 
entered the university of Halle, boarding at 
an orphan-house founded by Francke. A 
copious notebook which he filled during his 
attendance at the lectures of Baumgarten, 
Michaelis, and Freylinghausen, at Halle, is 
preserved by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in London. While 
becoming proficient in Hebrew, Greek, and 
divinity, he met Schultz, who had just re- 
turned from the Danish mission at Tranque- 
bar, and invited Schwartz’s help in his new 
edition of the Tamil Bible. Schultz in- 
spired Schwartz with a wish to become a 
missionary, and Francke proposed that he 
should go out to Tranquebar. With two 
other missionaries destined for Tranquebar, 
Huttemann and Poltzenhagen, Schwartz was 
ordained at Copenhagen by Harboe, bishop 
of the Danish church, on 17 Sept. 1749. 
They spent six weeks in London from 8 Dec., 
and preached several times. Schwartz 
preached on Christmas day at the Chapel 
oyal, and afterwards at the Savoy. They 
also made the acquaintance of Whitefield. 
On 29 Jan. 1750 they sailed in an East India 
vessel, the Lynn, from Deal, and, after stormy 
weather, landed on 17 June at Cuddalore. 
Thence they travelled to Tranquebar. 

The Danish settlement of Tranquebar, 
formed for trade purposes, was the home of 
the first mission founded by a reformed 
church. Frederick IV of Denmark sent 
thither in 1705 its first missionaries, Ziegen- 
balgh and Plutscho. With Schwartz and 
his two companions the missionaries now 
numbered six or eight. There were 1,674 
native converts. The war which Clive was 
waging with Dupleix for predominance in 
Southern India left Danish territory almost 


and churches Schwartz’s life was bound up 
for the next twelve years. His first busi- 
ness was to learn Tamil, and his first charge 
a Tamil school. His power of acquiring 
languages was remarkable, and he came to 
speak fluently Tamil, Hindustani, Persian, 
Mahratta, as well as German, English, and 
Portuguese. Owing to his zeal and ability 
the district south of the Caveri, on which 
the cities of Tanjore and Trichinopoly stand, 
was entrusted to him. In 1760 he travelled 
among the Dutch missions in Ceylon. __ 
In 1762, with a brother-missionary, he 
visited Trichinopoly, which was then held by 
a large English garrison under Major Preston. 
The latter and the other officers welcomed 
Schwartz warmly, and offered to build a mud 
house for a school and church. One incident 
after another prolonged his stay. In 1764, at 
Preston’s request, he accompanied his troops 
to the siege of Maduraaschaplain, andreceived 
for his care of the sick and wounded nine 
hundred pagodas (360/.) from the nawab of 
Arcot, who had apalaceat Trichinopoly. This 
sum hedeyoted tothe school forthe orphans of 
English soldiers and the needs of the mission. 
He actively aided Colonel Wood, the suc- 
cessor of Preston, who fell at Madura, to 
build a stone church in the fort; and a sub- 
stantial structure, capable of holding fifteen 
hundred people, was dedicated as Christ’s 
Church on 18 May 1766. In after years a 
mission-house and English and Tamil schools _ - 
were added. In 1768 he received a salary 
of 1007. a year as chaplain to the troops at 
Trichinopoly, half of which he devoted to 
the mission. After much correspondence to 
and from the authorities in London, Madras, 
Halle, and Copenhagen, Schwartz in 1770 
agreed tosettle permanently inTrichinopoly as 
amissionary and chaplain to the troops under 
the British flag. His relations with Tran- 
quebar were thenceforth unofficial, although 
he maintained close relations as a friend 
and counsellor with the mission there. 
Schwartz proved an ideal military chap- 
lain. Until he could speak well enough to 
preach extempore he used to read sermons 
of English divines. His piety and self- 
denial told on officers and men alike. At 
the same time he pursued his work as a 
missionary. Five catechists, with whom 
he prayed morning and evening, went out 
daily in the city and villages. He made 
missionary tours to distant places. At Tan- 
jore there had been a Christian community 
as early as 1759, but in 1773 the nawab of 
Arcot stormed the city, dethroned the rajah, 
and destroyed the little mission church. 
The mission, however, recovered the blow 
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under Schwartz’s direction. In 1776 the re- 
instatement of the rajah added largely to 
Schwartz’s influence, and in 1778, leaving 
Trichinopoly in charge of a new chaplain, 
Pohlé, he took up his residence, by the rajah’s 
own request, at Tanjore. He set to work to 
provide a stone church. A few months later 
he was summoned to Madras, and ordered to 
undertake a secret mission to Hyder Ali, so 
as ‘to prevent the effusion of blood.’ His 
knowledge of Hindustani enabled him to 
dispense with the services of an interpreter. 
During the journey of eight weeks he preached 
at every place of halt. Arrived at Seringa- 
patam, he was received by Hyder in a 
courteous audience, and was dismissed with 
a present of three hundred rupees. Schwartz’s 
report. was not published. He gave the go- 
vernor of Madras the three hundred rupees, 
and, when desired to retain them, made them 
the nucleus of a fund for an English orphan 
school at Tanjore. From the government he 
declined to receive anything beyond his ex- 
penses, but he secured to Pohlé, the mis- 
sionary at Trichinopoly, a salary of 100/. a 
ear. 

The church in the fort at Tanjore, capable 
of holding five hundred people, was com- 
pleted on 16 April 1780. At the same time 
a house in the suburbs was converted into a 
Tamil church for the use ofthe native converts, 
andother mission buildings grew up around 
it. When Hyder’s troops overran the Car- 
natic nearly to the gates of Madras, Schwartz 
busily tended the sick and wounded. Hyder 
allowed him to pass unmolested even among 
his own troops. ‘He is a holy man,’ he is 
reported to have said, ‘and means no harm 
to my government.’ When at last negotia- 
tions for peace began, Schwartz twice agreed 
to be interpreter to the commissioners at 
Tippoo Sahib’s court; but on his first 
journey he was stopped at Tippoo’s outposts, 
and on the second a scorbutic eruption in 
the legs made travelling impossible. Colonel 
Fullarton, the commander-in-chief of the 
Madras army, declared at the time: ‘The 
integrity of this irreproachable missionary 
has retrieved the character of Huropeans 
from imputations of general depravity.’ 

To Schwartz, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Sullivan, the resident of Tanjore, was ap- 
parently due the first scheme of government 
schools. He induced the princes of Ramnad, 
Tanjore, and Shevagunga to initiate them ; 
and they were afterwards subsidised from 
Madras. In these schools the teaching of 
Christianity was a conspicuous element. Sub- 
sequently he was instrumental in founding 
the greatest native church in India in Tinne- 
velly. A Brahmin woman, resident at Pa- 


lamcottah, in this district, who was cohabiting 
with an English officer, learnt from him the 
doctrines of Christianity, but when she applied 
to Schwartz for baptism, she was of course re- 
fused. In 1778, after the officer’s death, she 
applied again; and Schwartz, having satisfied 
himself as to her sincerity, baptised her at 
Palamcottah under the name of Chlorinda. 
There she caused a church to be built; the 
congregation grew rapidly, and Schwartz 
placed a resident catechist, Sattianadan, in 
the place. In 1790 he ordained this cate- 
chist as the native pastor of Palamcottah. 

The war left Tanjore in terrible distress, 
which was aggravated by the oppression and 
avarice of the rajah. Thousands fled the 
country and left it waste. Schwartz was 
nominated a member of a committee of in- 
vestigation. Through his means the rajah 
was induced without coercion to do his 
people justice; seven thousand of them re- 
turned to cultivate the fields on the faith 
of Schwartz’s pledges. For this service the 
government appointed him interpreter at a 
salary of 1007. a year. Later on, the rapacity 
of a new rajah demanded his interference. 
He drew up an able state paper on the sub- 
ject of the administration of justice, and for 
a, time was entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the courts. When the rajah lay 
dying (1787) he adopted Serfojee, a cousin of 
ten years old, as his heir, and begged Schwartz 
to be the boy’s guardian ; Schwartz, however, 
then declined the office. The boy was set 
aside, and a brother of the rajah, Ameer Sing, 
was placed on the throne by the English. 
He began to ill-use Serfojee, keeping him 
in a dark room and refusing him education. 
Thereon Schwartz appealed to the govern- 
ment, and was appointed the boy’s guardian. 
He caused his removal to another house, 
where he lived under a guard of sepoys, 
and provided for his instruction; when 
Ameer threatened a renewal of persecution 
in 1793, he obtained his transference, 
along with two widows of the late rajah, to 
Madras, and procured a rehearing there of 
the boy’s claim to the throne, which issued 
in his favour. The East India Company in 
England did not formally sanction the en- 
thronement till Schwartz was dead. In 
his last illness Schwartz gave the young 
man his blessing, bidding him torule justly, 
be kind to the Christians, and forsake his 
idols for the true God. 

Schwartz died on 13 Feb. 1798. Serfojee 
was present at the funeral, and wrote some 
touching English doggerel for his grave in 
the mission church. In the church in the 
fort he placed a monument by Flaxman, in 
which the old man is represented on his 
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deathbed among his people, holding the 
rajah’s hand. At Madras there is a monu- 
ment by Bacon, with a long eulogy, erected 
by the East India Company. With the ex- 
ception of a bequest to his sister’s family, 
Schwartz left his property—nearly a thou- 
sand pounds—to the mission, which had en- 
joyed most of his income while he lived. 
Amid almost universal corruption Schwartz’s 
“probity was unsullied to the last, and he 
evinced a rare indifference to power or wealth. 
‘He was,’ as Heber wrote, ‘ really one of the 
most active and fearless, as he was one of 
the most successful, missionaries since the 
Apostles.’ Heber estimates his converts at 
six thousand. 

There is a fine oil painting of Schwartz at 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge house, and another identical inpose at 
the Missionary College, Leipzig. There is 
also a profile drawing at Halle. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge house 
possesses his quarto Bible in two volumes; 
and a high-backed chair belonging to him is 
in the chapel. 

[Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Christian Frederick Swartz, 1834, 3rd ed. 1839, 
by Hugh Nicholas Pearson [q. v.]; Dr. W. Ger- 
mann’s Missionar Christian Friedrich Schwartz, 


1870.] H. L. B. 
SCHWARTZ, MARTIN (d. 1487), cap- 


tain of mercenaries, was chosen leader of the 
band of two thousand Germans which Mar- 
garet, dowager duchess of Burgundy, sent 
over from the Low Countries to aid Lambert 
Simnel in 1487. The Karl of Lincoln joined 
the expedition before it started, and they 
landed in Ireland on 5 May 1487,. On 
24 May Lambert was duly crowned, and set 
out shortly afterwards to gain his kingdom. 
The little army which Schwartz commanded 
was joined by a number of Irish under 
Thomas Fitzgerald (not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Earl of Kildare). On 8 May 
Henry VII settled down to await them at 
Kenilworth. Schwartzand his friends landed 
in Lancashire, where they had adherents, and 
then began to march south. Henry moved 
towards him, and the two armies met at 
Stoke near Newark, where Simnel’s army was 
routed, and Schwartz among others was slain 
(16 June 1487). Polydore Vergil calls him 
‘homo Germanus, summo genere natus, ac 
rei bellicze scientia prestans.’ André com- 
pares him to King Diomedes. Schwartz’s 
name is preserved in various popular songs 
of the period. A reference to ‘ Martin Swart 
and all his merry men’ occurs in Skelton’s 
poem ‘Against a comely Coystrowne,’ and 
also in an interlude entitled ‘The longer 
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thou livest the more fool thou art.’ Scott 
quoted some of these in ‘ Kenilworth’ (ch. 
vili.; cf. Rrrson, Ancient Songs, p. xi; WEBER, 
Flodden Field, pp. 65, 182). 

[Busch’s England under the Tudors (Engl, 
transl.), pp. 36-7; Vergil’s Angl. Hist. ed. 1546, 
pp. 573-4 ; Gairdner’s Henry VII (Twelve Engl. 
Statesmen), p. 53; Memorials of Henry VII, ed. 
Gairdner (Rolls Ser.), pp. 52,148, 317; Letters 
&c. of Richard III and Henry VII, ed. Gairdner 


(Rolls Ser,), ii. 294.] W. A.J. A. 
SCHWEICKHARDT, HEINRICH 
WILHELM — (1746-1797), landscape- 


painter, who is believed to have been of 
Dutch descent, was born in Brandenburg 
in 1746. He studied at The Hague under 
Girolamo Lapis, an Italian painter, and re- 
sided there until the end of 1786, when 
troubles arose in the Low Countries, and he 
left Holland and came to London. He gained 
a considerable reputation by his landscapes, 
especially the winter scenes, in which he in- 
troduced cattle and figures. He painted also 
sea-pieces and a few portraits, and made 
some excellent drawings in pen and ink, in 
bistre, and in chalk. He likewise etched 
some clever plates of animals, He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1788 to 1796, 
and at the Society of Artists in 1790. 
Schweickhardt died in Belgrave Place, Pim- 
lico, London, on 8 July 1797, He left a son, 
Leonardus Schweickhardt, who engraved 
several plates, as well as many maps, among 
which were those for Eckhoff’s ‘ Atlas of 
Friesland,’ published in 1850. He died at 
The Hague in January 1862, in his seventy- 
ninth year. 

Schweickhardt’s daughter Katharina Wil- 
helmina, who possessed much talent as an 
artist, and still more as a poetess, became 
in 1797 the second wife of the Dutch poet 
Willem Bilderdijk. She was born at The 
Hague on 3 July 1777,and died at Haarlem 
on 16 April 1830. 

(Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painters, 1808, p. 
241; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Bryan’s Dict. of Painters and 
Engravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, 
ii. 481; Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
1788-96 ; Nagler’s Neues allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexicon, xvi. 181; Van der Aa’s Biographisch 
Woordenboek der Nederlanden, 1852-78, xvii. 
573 ; Immerzeel’s Levens en Werken der Hol- 
landsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders, &c., 
1842-3 ; Kramm’s Levens en Werken der Hole 
landsche en Vlaamsche Kunstschilders, &e., 
1857-64.] R. E. G, 


SCLATER, EDWARD (1623-1699 ?), 
divine, descended from a family seated at 
Slaughter in Gloucestershire, was son of 
Edward Sclater, probably a merchant tailor 
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of London. He was born on 8 Nov. 1623, 
and in the following year was entered on 
the books of Merchant Taylors’ School. He 
matriculated from St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, on 4 Dec. 1640, graduated B.A. on 
6 July 1644, and M.A. on 1 Feb. 1647-8. 
During the civil war he served on garrison 
duty at Oxford, and, refusing to take the 
covenant, he was ejected from St. John’s 
by the parliamentary visitors in 1648 (BuR- 
rows, Feg. Camden Soc. pp. 47, 52, 92, 145). 
He then retired to ‘a little cure Dr. Baylis 
gave me in Berks’ (Add. MS. 24064, f. 12). 
There he appears to have been further per- 
secuted for refusing to take the ‘engagement’ 
of 1649. After the Restoration he pre- 
sented a memorial to Charles II recounting 
his hardships, and was in 1663 appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Mary’s, the parish 
church at Putney. About the same time he 
received the living of Esher, Surrey. 

On the accession of JamesII Sclater turned 
Roman catholic; he vindicated his change of 
opinions in two books, both published in 1686: 
‘Nubes Testium, or a Collection of the Primi- 
tive Fathers’ (London, 4to); and ‘Consensus 
Veterum, or the Reasons of Edw. Sclater, 
Minister of Putney, for his Conversion to 
the Catholic Faith and Communion’ (4to). 
These were answered by Edward Gee (1657- 
1730) [q.v.] in ‘Veteres Vindicati’ (1687) 
and ‘An Answer to the Compiler of the 
Nubes Testium’ (1688). On 3 May 1686 
Sclater received a special dispensation from 
James II, allowing him to receive the profits 
of his cures at Putney and Esher, to employ 
a curate, and to keep one or more schools 
and receive ‘ boarders, tablers, or sojourners’ 
(printed in Guten, Coll. Curiosa, 1781, i. 
280-3). In 1688, however, Sclater once 
more changed his views, and on 5 May 1689, 
when Gilbert Burnet [q.v.], bishop of Salis- 
bury, preached in the Savoy Chapel, Sclater 
made a public recantation, and was received 
back into the church of England. An ‘ Ac- 
count’ of his recantation, including five 
letters from Sclater explaining his views, 
was published by Anthony Horneck [q. v.] 
in 1689 (4to).  Sclater now retired from 
his school and lived privately near ‘ Exeter 
Change,’ London. He died probably in 1698 
or 1699; his successor at Putney appears 
first in 1700, but there is a gap in the re- 
gister between 1698 and 1700. Besides the 
works mentioned above, Wood attributes to 
Sclater a ‘Grammar’ and a ‘ Vocabulary,’ 
which do not seem to have been published. 
His son Edward (1655-1710), fellow and 
bursar of Merton College, Oxford, is fre- 

uently mentioned in Wood’s ‘Life and 
Times. He was rector of Gamlingay, Cam- 
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bridgeshire, from 1685 till his death in 1710, 
Another son, George, was rector of Hayes 
in 1688, and Westerham, Kent, in 1696. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Cat. Bodl. Libr. ; 
Autobiogr. Memorial in Add. MS. 24064, f. 12; 
Macaulay’s Hist. i. 370-1; Luttrell’s Brief Re- 
lation, i, 873, 5830; Wood’s Athene, iv. 699; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 118; 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 462; Gutch’s Collect. 
Curiosa; Lysons’s Environs of London, i. 416; 
Manning and Bray’s Surrey, iii. 300; Putney 
parish register; Robinson’s Reg. Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. y. 458, 518.] 

AS EE: 


SCLATER, WILLIAM (d. 1646), divine. 
[See under SLATYER or SLATER, WILLIAM. | 


SCLATER, WILLIAM (1575-1626), rec- 
tor of Pitminster, was second son of Anthony 
Sclater, of ancient Northumbrian descent, 
who is said to have held the benefice of 
Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire for fifty 
years, and to have died in 1620, aged 100. 
A younger son, Christopher, who succeeded 
him at Leighton Buzzard, was himself father 
of William Sclater (d. 1690) who served in 
the civil war as a cornet; was subsequently 
rector of St. James’s, Clerkenwell (lic. 17 Sept. 
1666); was author of ‘The Royal Pay and 
Paymaster, or the Indigent Officer’s Comfort’ 
(1671); and was great-grandfather of Richard 
Sclater (6.1712), alderman of London (an- 
cestor of George Sclater-Booth, first baron 
Basing [q. v.]), and of May Sclater (6.1719), 
father of the Mrs. Eliza Draper associated 
with Laurence Sterne {a v.] (ef. Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 518-19; CRomweELL, Hist. 
of Clerkenwell, p. 194; Burxn, Peerage, s.v. 
‘Basing ;’ Foster, Alumni Oxon.; FowLEr, 
Hist. of Corpus Christi, p. 401). 

The rector of Pitminster was born at Leigh- 
ton in October 1575. A king’s scholar at 
Eton, he was admitted scholar of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 24 Aug. 1593, and three 
years later was admitted fellow of his col- 
lege. He graduated M.A., and was admitted 
to priest’s orders in 1599, shortly after which 
he left Cambridge and served a curacy at 
Walsall. The sermons he preached there on 
Romans (i-iii.) were printed in London in 
1611, and passed to a second edition; they 
had a strong puritan bias. On 4 Sept. 1604 
he was, ‘ by the over-persuasion of John Coles 
Esquire’ of Somerset, preferred to the rectory 
of Pitminster in that county, and, after some 
resistance, accepted the ceremonies and the 
surplice which he had rejected in his former 
diocese. His piety secured him the patron- 
age of Lady Elizabeth Poulett and her hus- 
band, John, first baron Poulett [q. v.], who 
in September 1619 preferred him to the rich 
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living of Limpsham in Somerset ; but Sclater 
found his new abode unhealthy and returned 
to Pitminster, where he died in 1626. 

Besides several volumes of sermons, Sclater 
was author of four exegetical and other 
works, which were published posthumously 
under the editorship of his son (see below): 
1. ‘A Key to the Key of Scripture: an 
Exposition, with Notes, upon the Epistle to 
the Romans’ (being an enlargement of his 
previous discourses on Romans i-iii.), dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Hawley, knt., and other 
Somerset gentlemen of puritan leanings, 
London, 1629, 4to. 2. ‘The Question of 
Tythes revised; Arguments for the Mora- 
litie of Tything enlarged and cleared; Ob- 
jections more fully and distinctly answered ; 

r. Selden’s Historie viewed,’ London, 1623, 
4to; an expansion of a previous essay, called 
“The Minister’s Portion’ (Oxford, 1612) ; this 
was an attempt to refute Selden, but as such 
it was eclipsed by the more erudite treatise of 
Richard Montagu [q. v.] [see also Nrrrizs, 
STEPHEN, and TILLESLEY, RICHARD]; it was 
warmly commended by Dr. Edward Kellett 
{q. v.], who described the proofs of his friend, 
‘now a blessed saint, Dr. Sclater,’ as unan- 
swerable by ‘ sacrilegious church-robbers.’ 
3. ‘ Utriusque Epistole ad Corinthios Expli- 
catio Analytica,’ Oxford, 1633, 4to. 4. ‘Com- 
mentary, with Notes,on the whole of Malachi,’ 
London, 1650, 4to. 

WItLiiam ScxiaTeR (1609-1661), divine, 
son of the above, born at Pitminster in 1661 
‘in festo Paschee,’ was educated at Eton, ad- 
mitted a scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 26 June 1626, and was admitted 
fellow in June 1629. Having graduated 
M.A., he entered priest’s orders about 1630, 
and became noted for his preaching; ob- 
tained the living of Cullompton in Devon- 
shire, and on 18 Sept. 1641 was collated to 
the prebend of Wedmore in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, and the rectory of St. Stephen’s in 
Exeter. Though not formally sequestrated, 
he was driven from his livings in Devonshire 
about 1644, and sought refuge for a time in 
Cambridge. He had resigned his fellowship 
in 1638, but proceeded D.D. in 1651, having 
in the previous year conformed and been pre- 
ferred to the rectory of St. Peter-le-Poer in 
Broad Street, London. He died there in 1661. 
Fuller instances his piety and scholarship to 
refute the imputation that the sons of the 
clergy were ‘generally unfortunate.’ Besides 
editing his father’s works, he published a 
funeral sermon on A braham Wheelock (1654), 
: Papisto Mastix, or Deborah’s Prayer against 
God’s Enemies, explicated and applyed’ 
(1642); and ‘’Ev xaipé Adyos, sive Concio ad 
clerum habita de natura, necessitate, et fine 
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Heresium’ (1652); in addition to some minor 
tractsandsermons. One of the latter, ‘Civil 
Magistracy by Divine Authority,’ was printed 
for George Treagle at Taunton, 1653, 4to 
(Hazuirr, Bibl. Coll. 8rd ser. p. 221). 


{ Harwood’s Alumni Eton. pp. 200, 227; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies, ed. Nichols, i. 119; Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, ii. 31; Darling’s 
Cyclop. of Bibl. Literature; Weaver's Somerset- 
shire Incumbents; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
v. 458, 518, 569; Reg. of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well (Harl. Soc.) ; Wood’s Athene, ed. Bliss, ii. 
229, iii. 228 ; Kellett’s Miscellanies of Divinitie, 
1653; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Extracts from Ant. 
Allen’s Manuscript Catalogue of the Fellows of 
King’s College, Cambridge; and notes kindly 
supplied by Charles E. Grant, esq., bursar of 
King’s College.] Diss 


SCLATER, WILLIAM (d.1717?), non- 
juring divine, the only sonof William Sclater, 
rector of St. Peter-le-Poer, and grandson of 
William Sclater (1576-1626) [q.v.], the rector 
of Pitminster, was born at Exeter on 22 Noy. 
1688. He was admitted at Merchant Taylors’ 
School in 1650, matriculated from Pembroke 
College on 28 April 1659, and, taking holy 
orders, was appointed vicar of Bramford Spéke 
in Devonshire in 1663. He refused to take 
the oath of allegiance after the revolution, 
and was ejected. When Peter King (after- 
wards first Lord King, baron of Ockham in 
Surrey) [q. v.], in his ‘ Enquiry into the Con- 
stitution and Discipline .. . of the Primitive 
Church ’ (revised edition, 1718), set forth the 
view that the primitive church was organised 
upon congregational principles, Sclater set to 
work upon an elaborate reply. According to 
a story recorded in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ (1792, ii. 910), Sclater’s reply was read 
in manuscript by King; it had been seized 
among other papers in the house of Nathaniel 
Spinckes [q. v.], the nonjuring bishop, and 
submitted to King, who politely returned it, 
confessing that it was a very sufficient con- 
futation of those parts of his own work which 
it attempted to answer, and desiring that it 
might be published (cf. Coartes DAUBENY, 
On Schism, 1818, p.236; Hinp, Hist. of the 
Rise of Christianity, vol. xv.) Modesty, un- 
affected piety, and uncommon learning cha- 
racterise Sclater’s book, which appeared in 
1717 (London, 8vo), as ‘The Original Draught 
of the Primitive Church, by a presbyter of 
the church of England.’ New editions were 
called for in 1723 (Dublin), 1727, and 1840, 
while an abridgment was appended by way 
of antidote to the 1839 and 1848 editions of 
King’s ‘Enquiry.’ He probably died soon 
after 1717. In 1726 appeared, as by the 
author of the ‘ Original Draught,’ ‘ The Con- 
ditions of the Covenant of Grace... and the 
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roper use of Natural Conscience in the 
Work of our Salvation’ (London, 12mo). 
This is addressed to the inhabitants of Chat- 
teris in the Isle of Ely, but itis signed ‘J.5.,’ 
and, though by a nonjuror, cannot be con- 
fidently attributed to Sclater. 

[Lathbury’s Nonjurors; Daubeny’s Eight 
Discourses, 1802, p. 91; Darling’s Cyclop. Bibl. 
p. 2663 ; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. s.v. 
‘King ;’ Notes and Queries, Ist ser. v.457; Gent. 
Mag. 1792, ii. 910, s.v. ‘Slaughter ;’ Brit. Mus. 
Cat. | T.S. 
SCLATER-BOOTH, GEORGE, Lorp 
Basine (1826-1894), politician, the son of 
William Lutley Sclater (1789-1886) of Hod- 
dington House, Odiham, Hampshire, and 
Anne Maria, daughter of William Bowyer, 
was born in London on 19 May 1826. 
The family descended from Richard Sclater 
(6. 1712), alderman of London [see under 
ScLaTER, WILLIAM, 1575-1626]. He wasedu- 
cated at Winchester, where he won the gold 
medal for Latin verse, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1847. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1851 and went the western circuit, but 
never made much effort to secure a practice. 

In April 1857 Sclater, who assumed the 
surname of Booth in compliance with the 
will of a relative, entered the House of 
Commons.as conservative member for North 
Hampshire, and took to parliamentary life 
with much zest. He was a constant atten- 
dant in the house, and served on numerous 
committees, but spoke rarely. In March 
1867 he became secretary to the poor-law 
board in Disraeli’s short administration, 
and in March 1868 was promoted to be 
financial secretary to the treasury, but went 
out of office in December. During the six 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s first government he 
served as chairman of the committee on 
public accounts. In 1874 Sclater-Booth 
returned to office under his old chief as 
president of the local government board, 
and till 1880 was one of the most prominent 
figures on the treasury bench. His admini- 
stration of his department was solid and busi- 
nesslike, and he piloted many acts through 
parliament, including the Public Health Act 
of 1879. In January 1880 he was appointed 
chairman of grand committees in the house. 
In his own county, as a magistrate and man 
of business, his reputation was high, and he 
showed much tact in dealing with public 
meetings. He succeeded to the Hoddington 
estates in 1886, and-on 7 July 1887 was 
taised to the peerage as Lord Basing of 
Basing and Byflete. He was chosen chair- 
man in 1888 of the first county council of 
Hampshire. He was also official verderer of 
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the New Forest. He died at Hoddington 
House on 22 Oct. 1894. He was a privy 
councillor, LL.D., and F.R.S. 

Sclater-Booth was brought up to hunt 
and shoot, and at Oxford was reckoned an 
excellent oar. He accompanied his friend, 
Robert Mansfield, in one of those continental 
rowing excursions described in the ‘ Log of 
the Water Lily.’ But he was more inte- 
rested in art and music, and painted and 
sketched with much skill. 

Sclater-Booth married, on 8 Dec. 1857, 
Lydia Caroline, daughter of Major George 
Birch of Clare Park, Hampshire. She died 
before him, in 1881, leaving four sons and 
six daughters. 


[Burke’s Peerage; Times, 23 Oct. 1894; 
Dod’s Parl. Comp. 1886; private information.] 
A. H. 


SCOBELL, HENRY (d. 1660), clerk of 
the parliament, is said to have been born at 
Menagwin in St. Austell, Cornwall, and to 
have owned the estates of Menagwin and 
Polruddan in that parish. He also possessed 
property in Westminster and Norfolk. On 
5 Jan. 1648 he was appointed clerk of the 
parliament, and an act was passed on the 
following 14 May giving him the post for 
life. On 30 Aug. in the same year it was 
granted to him under the great seal for life, 
and a salary of 5007. per annum was attached 
to the office. Under the Press Act of 
20 Sept. 1649 the duty of licensing news- 
papers and political pamphlets was entrusted 
to him and two colleagues, and on 16 Dec, 
1653 he was appointed assistant secretary 
to the council of state. Nevertheless, on 
4 Sept. 1654, the day of meeting of Oliver 
Cromwell’s first parliament, he was formally 
reappointed clerk. In the parliament which 
met in January 1657-8 John Smythe was 
appointed in his place, and Scobell was 
ordered to deliver all papers in his posses- 
sion to the new official. 

Scobell was not in favour with the restored 
Rump of 1659, and it was ordered that a bill 
should be brought in to repeal the act under 
which he held the clerkship for life. He 
was summoned to the bar of the house on 
7 Jan. 1659-60, for entering in the journal for 
20 April 1653 the words ‘this day his excel- 
lence the lord G{eneral] Cromwell dissolved 
this house.’ His answer did not give satis- 
faction, and a committee was appointed to 
report whether ‘ this crime did come within 
the act of indemnity or no.’ The lords com- 
missioners of the great seal sat upon the 
same case on 10 Feb., and one of them ‘ took 
him up very roughly about some things that 
he said’ (Pepys, Deary, 9 Jan. and 10 Feb. 
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1659-60). Scobell died in 1660, his will be- | 


ing proved on 29 Sept. in that year. His 
wite,JaneScobell,survived him without issue. 

Scobell was the author of: 1. ‘A Collec- 
tion of several Acts of Parliament,1648-1651,’ 
1651. 2. ‘Memorials of Method and Man- 
ner of Proceedings of Parliament in passing 
Bills,’ by H. 8, E. C. P. fie. Henry Scobell, 
Esquire, Clerk of Parliament], 1656; reissued 
in 1658, 1670, and again at Dublin in 1692. 
3. ‘ Remembrances of some Methods, Orders, 
and Proceedings of House of Lords,’ by 


=+4H.S. E. C. P., 1657; and with ‘ Priviledges 


of the Baronage of England,’ collected by 


| John Selden, 1689. 4. ‘Collection of Acts 
| and Ordinances from 3. Nov. 1640 to 17 Sept. 
_ 1656,’ 2 parts, London, 1658 and 1657; this 


is a continuation of Ferdinando Pulton’s 


collection of statutes ; a supplement and con- 


tinuation of it, with Scobell’s manuscript 
notes and corrections and with manuscript 
additions, is in the Forster library at South 
Kensington. 

A tract, signed H. 8., and attributed to 
Scobell, onthe‘ Power of Lords andCommons 
in Parliament in Points of Judicature,’ 1680, 
is reprinted in the ‘Somers Tracts’ (1752 ed. 
vol. ii, and 1809 ed. vol. viii.) Many 
letters to him, mostly relating to the con- 
dition of the independent and presbyterian 
ministers, are in Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa’ 
(ii. 491-512). He is sometimes represented 
in the caricatures of the day. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii, 632-3, 
1833 ; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. p. 876 ; Burton’s 
Diary, i. 299, ii. 313, 317, 349-50, 403-4, 111, 2 ; 
Satirical Prints of Brit. Museum, i. 479, 537-8 ; 
Hatsell’s Precedents, ii. 261-2; Journals of 
House of Commons.] WarP-C. 

SCOFFIN, WILLIAM (1655 ?-1782), 
nonconformist minister, born about 1655, was 
a self-taught man and a good mathematician. 
He was probably a schoolmaster, who ob- 
tained orders. John Rastrick [q. v.] ap- 
pointed him curate of Brothertoft, a chapelry 
in the parish of Kirton, Lincolnshire. This 
curacy he resigned in August 1686, thus pre- 
ceding Rastrick in nonconformity. Soon 
after the passing of the Toleration Act (1689) 
he became the minister of a nonconformist 
congregation at Sleaford, Lincolnshire, where 
for over forty years he preached with accep- 
tance, and, though very poor, was noted for 
his charities. He died in November 1732, 
aged 77, and was buried on 12 Nov. He 
was married. 

- He published: 1. ‘Two Funeral Sermons 
on... Katherine Disney,’ &c., 1692, 12mo 
(preached at Kirkstead and Swinderby on 
18 and 20 May 1690). 2. ‘A Help to True 


Spelling and Reading; with... Principles 


of Religion in Easy Metre; a Scriptural 
Catechism’ (PaLMER). 38. ‘A Help to the 
Singing Psalm-tunes ... with Directions for 
making an Instrument with one String... 
and a Collection of Tunes in 2 Parts’ (2.) 

[Rastrick’s Account of his Nonconformity, 
1705; Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 461; Palmer’s 
Nonconformist’s Memorial, 1802, ii. 438 8q.; 
Dickenson’s Nonconformist Register, ed. Turner, 
1881, p. 312.] A. G 

SCOGAN or SCOGGIN, HENRY 
(1361 P-1407), poet, born about 1861, be- 
longed to-a Norfolk family-which owned 
much land in the county. Henry was pro- 
bably educated at Oxford. In 1891 he suc- 
ceeded his brother John as lord of Haviles 
(BLomEFIELD, Norfolk, vii. 141), but appa- 
rently frequented the court in London, and 
there made the acquaintance of Chaucer, 
whose disciple he became. The latter ad- 
dressed to Scogan about 1393 a short poem (in 
seven stanzas) entitled ‘Lenvoy a Scogan.’ 
Chaucer speaks of Scogan in terms of affec- 
tion, Of the genuineness of the poem there 
is no question (CHaucER, Works, ed. Skeat, 
i, 85, 896-7). ‘Henricus Scogan armiger’ 
was granted in 1399 letters of protection to 
attend Richard II on his expedition to Ire- 
land (CHaucrrR, Works, ed. Tyrwhitt, vol. v. 
p. Xv). Subsequently he became tutor to the 
four sons of Henry IV. In Caxton’s and all 
later editions of Chaucer’s ‘ Works’ (until 
the appearance of Professor Skeat’s edition 
in 1894) there figures ‘a moral balade of 
Henry Scogan squyer’ which was composed 
by Scogan ‘for my lord the prince [Henry], 
my lord of Clarence, lord of Bedford, and 
my lord of Glocestre, the king’s sonnes, at a 
supper of feorthe [i.e. worthy] marchants in 
the Vintry at London, in the house of 
Lowys Johan,’ a merchant (cf. Ashmole MS. 
59, No. 9). According to John Shirley (q. v.], 
the fifteenth-century copyist, Scogan interpo- 
lated in this poem three stanzas by Chaucer 
(No. 15-17). Shirley’s suggestion has been 
generally accepted, and the three stanzas are 
printed among Chaucer’s genuine poems in 
Professor Skeat’s edition as a separate poem, 
under the title of ‘Gentilesse.’ Scogan, in 
his own verses, laments a misspent youth, 
and apostrophises his master, Chaucer, 


That in his language was so curyous. 


At Corpus Christi College, Oxford, there 


lis a MS. of Chaucer’s ‘ Truth’ or ‘ Balade de 


bon conseyl,’ headed ‘ Proverbium Scogani’ 
(MS. 203, f. 22); the first line runs 

Flee from the pres and dwell wyth sothfastness. 
This is ascribed to Chaucer in Urry’s edition 
of that poet’s works, and is certainly his, 
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and not Scogan’s. Scogan died in 1407. 
His possessions included the Norfolk manors 
of Raynham, Helhoughton, Toft, Oxwick, 
and Besterton. He was succeeded as lord 
of Haviles by his son Robert. 

Shakespeare in ‘2 Henry IV’ (iii. 2) 
relates how Falstaff, in Henry IV’s time, 
broke ‘Skogan’s head at the court gate, when 
a crack not thus high.’ In 1600 Hathway 
and William Rankins prepared a book of 
dramatic entertainment, in which ‘Scoggin’ 
and Skelton were leading characters (HENs- 
LOWE, Diary, p. 175). Ben Jonson, in his 
masque of the ‘ Fortunate Isles’ (performed 
9 Jan. 1624-5), introduces two characters, 
named respectively Scogan and Skelton, and 
describes the former as 


A fine gentleman and a master of arts 

Of Henry the fourth’s times that made disguises 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad royal 
Daintily well.’ 


Inigo Jones made a fanciful sketch of Scogan 
for the use of the actor who took that part 
(cf. CunnineHAm’s Life of Inigo Jones). 
Shakespeare and Jonson doubtless em- 
bodied hazy traditions of Scogan, the friend 
of Chaucer. But his reputation as a serious- 
minded poet was obscured by the fact that 
half a century after he had disappeared 
another of his surname, JouN Scocan (7. 
1480), is said to have acquired much wider 
fame in a very different capacity—that of 
fool at the court of Edward IV. No 
strictly contemporary reference to John 
Scogan is discoverable, although the chris- 
tian name was borne at an earlier date by 
various members of the Norfolk family to 
which the poet belonged (cf. BLomErrEeLD, 
iii. 3815, vii. 141). All that is known of 
the fool is derived from a volume purporting 
to collect his ‘Jests,’ which was compiled in 
the sixteenth century by, it is said, Dr. 
Andrew Boorde(q. v.|, a witty physician, who 
died in 1549... The anonymous editor of the 
volume states, in a prefatory note, that he had 
‘heard say that Scoggin did come of an honest 
stock, no kindred, and that his friends did set 
him to schoole at Oxford, where he did con- 
tinue till he was made master of art.’ Warton, 
on no known authority, assigned him to Oriel 
College. The ‘Jests’ themselves include 
many that are familiar in ‘The merie tales 
of Skeltoun ’ and similar collections of earlier 
date. The pretension that they were edited 
by Andrew Boorde was doubtless the fraudu- 
lent device of an enterprising bookseller, and 
it is not unreasonable to suspect that the 
whole was a work of fiction, and that Scogan 
is a fictitious hero, The tales supply a rough 
biography of Scogan, which is clearly to a 
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large extent apocryphal. According to them, 
he was educated at Oxford and graduated in 
arts. He prepared for the priesthood the son 
of a husbandman of the neighbourhood, and 
when the plagueraged in Oxford—apparently 
in 1471—withdrew with other tutors to the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew in the suburbs. 
Subsequently he dwelt in London, whence he 
removed for a time to Bury. At length he ob- 
tained the post of fool in the household of one 
Sir William Neville, whom it is difficult to 
identify. Neville brought him to court, and 
his wit delighted the king and queen. The 
former gave him a house in Cheapside. He 
went on progress with the court, and received 
rich gifts from thecourtiers. Subsequently, 
by his freedom of speech, he offended the king 
and retired to Paris. He was well received by 
the French king, but was ultimately banished 
from France. Returning to England, he found 
himself still out offavour at the English court, 
and paid a visit to a friend named Hverid, 
who resided at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
After travelling with Everid to Newcastle, 
he obtained pardon of the king and queen. 
Soon afterwards he died of a ‘ perillous cough,’ 
and was buried on the east sideof Westminster 
Abbey. The site of his grave was subse- 
quently occupied by Henry VII's chapel. 
He married young, and had at least one son. 
Holinshed enumerates among the great men 
of Edward IV’s time ‘Skogan, a learned 
gentleman, and student for a time at Ox- 
forde, of a pleasaunte witte, and bente to 
mery devises, in respect whereof ho was 
called into the courte, where, giving himself 
to his naturall inclination of mirthe and 
pleasant pastime, he plaied many sporting 
parts, althoughe not in suche uncivill maner 
as hath bene of hym reported.’ Holinshed 
evidently derived his information from the 
book of ‘ Jests’ traditionally associated with 
Scogan’s name. 

No early edition of Scogan’s ‘Jests’ is 
extant. In 1565-6 Thomas Colwell ob- 
tained a license for printing ‘the geystes of 
Skoggon gathered together in this volume.’ 
The wording of the entry suggests that some 
of the ‘ geystes’ had already been published 
separately. The only argument adduced in 
favour of Boorde’s responsibility for the 
publication lies in the fact that Colwell, the 
first publisher, had succeeded to the business 
of Robert Wyer, who was Boorde’s regular 
publisher. The work was repeatedly re- 
issued; an edition dated 1613 was in the 
Harleian collection. The earliest now known 
is dated 1626, and the title runs, ‘The First 
and Best Part of Scoggins Jests. Full of 
Witty Mirth and Pleasant Shifts, done by 
him in France and other places: being a 
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Preservative against Melancholy. Gathered 
by Andrew Boord, Doctor of physicke, Lon- 
don. Printed by Francis Williams, 1626,’ 
12mo (black letter). An abridgment (chap- 
book) was issued about 1680, and again by 
Caulfield in 1796. The full text is in Hazlitt’s 
‘Old English Jest-books’ (1864, ii. 37-161). 

Numerous references to ‘Scoggin’s Jests’ 
_in sixteenth and seventeenth century litera- 
ture attest their popularity. In 1575 the 
tract was in the library of Captain Cox. 
‘Scoggin’s Jests’ was coupled with ‘The 
Hundred Merry Tales’ as popular manuals 
of witticisms in the epilogue of ‘ Wily Be- 
guil’d,’ 1606 (written earlier). In 1607 there 
appeared a like collection of jests, under the 
title of ‘Dobson’s Drie Bobbes, son and heire 
to Scoggin.’ ‘ Scoggin’s Jests’ is numbered 
among popular tracts of the day by John 
Taylor, the water-poet, in his ‘ Motto’ (1622), 
and in ‘ Harry White his Humour’ (1640?), 
as well as in the comedy called ‘ London 
Chaunticleers’ (1659). Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke, versified a coarse anecdote of ‘Scog- 
gin’in ‘Caelica,’ No. xlix. In 1680, at the trial 
of Elizabeth Cellier, one of the judges, Baron 
Weston, indicated his sense of the absurdity 
of the evidence of a witness who confusedly 
related his clumsy search after a suspected 
person by remarking, ‘ Why, Scoggin look’d 
for his knife on the housetop.’ The words 
refer to Scogan’s account of his search for a 
hare on the housetop (State Trials, vii. 1043). 

The frequent association of Scogan’s name 
with Skelton’s in popular literature is attri- 
butable to a double confusion, in that both 
Skelton and the elder Scogan were poets, and 
that on both Skelton and the alleged younger 
Scogan were fathered collections of jests. 
Drayton, in the preface to his ‘ Eclogues,’ 
mentions that ‘the Colin Clout of Scogan 
under Henry VII is pretty’—a manifest 
misreading for Skelton. Gabriel Harvey 
describes ‘Sir Skelton and Master Scoggin’ 
as ‘innocents [when compared] to Signor 
Capricio,’ ic. Harvey’s foe, Thomas Nash 
(1567-1601) (q. v.] 

[{Doran’s History of Court Fools, pp. 123-30; 
Hazlitt’s Old English Jest-books, ii. 37 seq. ; 
Shakespeare, ed. Malone and Boswell, 1821, 
xvii. 117-19; Chaucer’s Works, ed. Tyrwhit ; 
Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica ; Warton’s Hist. 
of English Poetry. | S. 5: 

SCOLES, JOSEPH JOHN (1798-1863), 
architect, born in London on 27 June 1798, 
was son of Matthew Scoles, a joiner, and 
Elizabeth Sparling. His parents were Roman 
catholics. Educated at the Roman catholic 
school at Baddesley Green, Joseph was ap- 
prenticed in 1812 for seven years to his kins- 
wan, Joseph Ireland, an architect largely 
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employed by Dr. John Milner (1752-1826) 
[q. v.], the Roman catholic bishop. During 
his apprenticeship, John Carter (1748-1817) 
[q. v.], through Milner’s influence, revised 
his detailed drawings, and he thus had his 
attention directed at an early period to me- 
dizeval ecclesiastical art. Ireland, as was 
customary at that period, frequently acted 
as contractor as well as designer, and Scoles 
from 1816 to 1819 was resident at Hassop 
Hall, Bakewell, and in Leicester, superin- 
tending works for Ireland. 

In 1822 Scoles left England in company 
with Joseph Bonomi the younger [q. v.] for 
further study, and devoted himself to archzo- 
logical and architectural research in. Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, and Syria. Henry Parke 
[q. v.] and T. Catherwood were often his 
companions. He published in 1829 an en- 
graved ‘ Map of Nubia, comprising the coun- 
try between the first and second cataracts of 
the Nile,’ from a survey made in 1824 jointly 
by him and Parke, and a map of the city of 
Jerusalem ; his plan of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem, with his drawings of 
the Jewish tombs in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, was published by Professor Robert 
Willis[q.v.]in 1849. The plan of the temple of 
Cadacchio, contributed by Scoles to the sup- 
plementary volume of Stuart and Revett, was 
published without acknowledgment. Two 
sheets of classic detail, drawn by F. Arundale 
from sketches by Parke and Scoles in 1828, 
were published by Augustus W. N. Pugin 
[q. v.] in 1828. The illustrations to the 
article ‘Catacomb’ in the ‘ Dictionary of 
the Architectural Publication Society’ com- 
prise plans of a catacomb in Alexandria 
drawn in 1828 by Scoles, Parke, and Cather- 
wood. 

Meanwhile in 1826 he returned home and 
resumed his practice. In 1828 he planned 
and carried out the building of Gloucester 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, for which John Nash 
[q. v.] supplied the general elevation. He 
showed his ingenuity by varying the internal 
arrangements behind Nash’s elevation, and 
his artistic feeling by changing the propor- 
tions of Nash’s details while preserving the 
contours of the mouldings. Nash passed the 
work with the observation that the parts 
looked larger than he expected. Gloucester 
Villa at the entrance to the park was solely 
due to Scoles; and about the same period he 
erected a suspension bridge over the river 
Bure at Great Yarmouth, which in 1845 
gave way with fatal results, owing to con- 
cealed defects of workmanship in two of the 
suspending rods. 

Scoles designed St. Mary’s Chapel, South 
Town, Yarmouth (1830), St. Peter’s Church, 
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Great Yarmouth (1831), and St. George’s 
Church, Edgbaston, for Lord Calthorpe. 
These, with some small additions and restora- 
tions to Burgh Castle and Blundestone 
churches, Suffolk, comprised all his work 
for the established church of England. His 
works for the Roman catholic church in- 
cluded Our Lady’s Church, St. John’s Wood 
(1832), St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Stony- 
hurst, Lancashire (1832), St. Imgnatius, 
Preston, Lancashire (1835), St. James’s, 
Colchester (1837), St. Mary’s, Newport, 
Monmouthshire (1840), St. David's, Cardiff 
(1842), St. John’s, Islington (1843), the 
Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, Lon- 
don (1844), St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool 
Sean the Immaculate Conception, Chelms- 
ord (1847), the church and presbytery of 
Great Yarmouth (1848-50), the chapel of 
Ince Hall, Lancashire (1859), and the Holy 
Cross, St. Helen’s, Lancashire (1860). 

Scoles’s design of the church of St. John, 
Islington, was censured by Pugin in a self- 
laudatory article on ‘Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tectures’ in the ‘ Dublin Review’ for 1843; 
but the plan given by Pugin was shown to be 
in error in an editorial article in the ‘ Builder’ 
of 1 April 1848. Among others of Scoles’s 
works was the London Oratory, Brompton, 
with its library, the little oratory, and the 
temporary church, as well as a convent in 
Sidney Street, Brompton. The chapel of 
Prior Park College, Bath, designed by Scoles, 
was erected after his death by his son. 

Scoles was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1835, was 
honorary secretary from May 1846 to May 
1856, and vice-president in 1857-8, To the 
society’s proceedings he contributed papers 
principally on the monuments of Egypt and 
the Holy Land, the outcome of his early 
travels. 

He died on 29 Dec. 1863, at his residence, 
Crofton Lodge, Hammersmith. 

Scoles married, in 1831, Harriott, daughter 
of Robert Cory of Great Yarmouth. Four 
sons and eight daughters survived him, 
There passed to the possession of his son, 
Augustus Cory Scoles, a watercolour draw- 
ing by John Hollins, A.R.A. [q. v.], repre- 
senting Scoles in the native costume he had 
adopted when in Syria. 


[Family papers and personal knowledge; Buil- 
der, 16Jan. 1864.] S.J.N. 


SCOLOKER, ANTHONY (7. 1548), 
printer and translator, is believed to have 
been an exile from England on account of 
his evangelical views during the later years 
of Henry VIII’s reign. He appears to have 
lived in Germany, learning the German, 
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Dutch, and French languages. On the ac- 
cession of Edward VI he returned to Eng- 
land, and established a printing press in 
‘Savoy Rents without Temple Bar.’ For 
some time William Seres [q. v.] was his 
partner, and together they issued in 1548 
Bale’s ‘Briefe Chronycle of Sir John Olde- 
castell.’ Among other books published by 
Scoloker were editions of Skelton’s poems 
and Piers Plowman’s ‘ Exhortation;’ his 
books are rarely dated, but they seem all 
to have been published in 1547 or 1548. In 
the latter year he removed to Ipswich, where 
he lived in St. Nicholas parish, and set up a 
printing press. No book of his is known to 
have been published after 1548, and no 
mention of him is made in the registers of 
the Stationers’ Company. 

Scoloker was also a translator; the most 
interesting of his translations is ‘A goodly 
Dysputacion betwene a Christen Shomaker 
and a Popyshe Parson. . . translated out of 
ye German [of Hans Sachs] by A. Scoloker,’ 
1548, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) The translation is 
not very accurate, but ‘is racy, and even 
sparkling with humour’ (Grosart, Intro- 
duction to Datphantus; cf. Herrorp, Lit. 
Rel. of England and Germany, pp. 53-4). 
His other works are: 1. ‘The iust reckenyng, 
or accompt of the whole number of the yeares 
from the beginyng of the worlde unto this 
presente yere of 1547. A certaine and sure 
declaracion that the worlde is at an ende. 
Translated out of the Germaine tongue by 
Anthony Scoloker, 6 July 1547’ (Haztrrt, 
Coll. iii. 809). 2. ‘A Notable Collection of 
divers and sodry places of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures which make to the declaracyon of the 
Lordes Prayer, gathered by P. Viret, and 
translated out of the Frenche by A. Scoloker, 
London, 1648, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) 3. ‘A Briefe 
Summe of the whole Bible. A Christian in- 
struction for all persones younge and old, to 
which is annexed the ordinary for all degrees. 
Translated out of Doutch into Englysshe 
by Anthony Scoloker,’ London, 1568, 8vo 
(Hazuirr, Coll. i. 37). 4. ‘Simplicitie and 
Knowledge, a Dialogue,’ of which no copy is 
known to be extant (H»RFOoRD, p. 64). 

Another AnTtHoNy ScoLoxeER (71. 1604), 
doubtless a relative of the above, was author 
of ‘Daiphantus, or the Passions of Loue,’ 
1604. A copy, believed to be unique, is in 
the Douce Collection in the Bodleian Library. 
It was reprinted for the Roxburghe Club in 
1818, and again in 1880, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. A. B. Grosart. At the end was 
printed for the first time Ralegh’s ‘ Passionate 
Man’s Pilgrimage,’ which was probably 
written in 1603; but the chief interest in 
the poem consists in its references to Shake- 
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speare. In the epistle to the reader he is | 1834 he was appointed to treat with the 
referred to as ‘friendly Shakespeare,’ which | men of the boroughs and ancient demesne 


may imply that Shakespeare and Scoloker 
were acquainted. There are also various re- 
ferences to Hamlet, which seem to prove that 
Shakespeare intended Hamlet’s madness to 
be real, and not merely feigned (GrosaRz, 
Introduction to Daiphantus). 

[Authorities quoted: Works in Brit. Mus, 
Libr.; Cat. Douce Libr.; Hazlitt’s Handbook 
and Collections, passim ; Hunter’s MS. Chorus 
Vatum; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
1791, p. 748, ed. Dibdin, iv. 806-9; Ritson’s 
Bibl. Anglo-Poetica ; Tanner's Bibliotheca Brit.- 
Hibernica; Corser’s Collectanea, iii. 202; Acad. 
1884, i. 886; Strype’s Eccl. Mem. u. i. 226; 
Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse (New Shak- 
spere Soc.), p. 64.] Ag Bok. 


SCORBURGH, Sir ROBERT bs (d. 
1340), baron of the exchequer, derived his 
name from Scorborough in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. He is no doubt the Robert de 
Scorburgh of Beverley to whom there are 
some references in 13820 to 1822 (Cal. Close 
Rolls, Edward II, iii. 241, 385, 547), and 
who in 1324 had license to assign a lay fee 
in Beverley and Etton, for at his death he is 
described as possessing the manor of Scoreby, 
together with property in Stamford Bridge 
and Etton (Abbrev. Rot. Oriyin. i. 274, ii. 
136). In August 1322 there is reference to 
an inquisition held by him (Cal. Close Rolls, 
Edward II, iii. 591), and he also served on 
other commissions in Yorkshire in 1325 and 
1826. His name appears in numerous com- 
missions of oyer and terminer in Yorkshire 
between 13 Feb. 1827 and 4 March 1333 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward III, i. and ii. 
passim). On 27 March 1328 he was on a 
commission to survey the common ferry over 
the water of Hull; in December 1329 he 
was a justice of eyre in Nottinghamshire, 
and in May 1330 in Derbyshire (20. i. 290, 
465, 521). On 12 Feb, 1832 he was named 
on the commission of peace for the Hast 
Riding, and on 3 Novy. 1332 to assess the 
fifteenth in the city of London (7. ii. 287, 
358). On 2 Nov. of the same year he was 
appointed one of the barons of the exchequer, 
and in October 1333 was appointed a justice 
of eyre in the liberty of Durham during the 
vacancy of the see (2d. ii. 362, 475). He was 
knighted in 1332, and on 7 Jan. 1334 was 
one of the proctors to carry out the agree- 
ment with the Count of Flanders (76. ii. 479 ; 
Feedera, ii. 875). On 16 July 1834 he was 
appointed chief baron of the exchequer at 
Dublin, at the same time as Robert de 
Scardeburgh [gq. v.] was appointed chief 
justice of the king’s bench in Ireland (Cai. 
Pat. Rolis, Edward II, ii. 568). On4 Oct. 


lands of the North Riding concerning the 
payment of the tenth and fifteenth. On 
26 Aug. 1385 he was on a commission of in- 
quiry concerning alleged extortions, and on 
16 Oct. 1836 was a commissioner for the 
arrest of suspected persons in Yorkshire (2d. 
ili, 39, 211, 367). On 28 July 1337 he was 
appointed a justice of the bench in Dublin, 
Robert de Scardeburgh being appointed chief 
justice the same day (id. ili. 477). He died 
in 1340, when his property was committed 
to the custody of Wolfand de Clistere, be- 
cause his son Thomas was an idiot. 

[Parl. Writs, vol. ii. pt. ii, 1406; Rot. Parl. 
i. 420, il. 28; Foss’s Judges of England; autho- 
rities cited. In the indices to the Cal. of Patent 
Rolls Scorburgh is often confused with Robert 
de Scardeburgh [q. v.], but-it is quite clear that 
they were distinct persons, though, by a strange 
coincidence, they became judges in the same 
year, and both held. office at the same time in 
Ireland. In the notices of their judicial ap- 
pointments in the patent rolls Scorburgh and 
Scardeburgh are correctly distinguished. It is 
not so easy to distinguish the references to Scord, 
Scorb, and Scharde as advocates in the year- 
books of Edward II and Edward III.] 

Coa. Ke 


SCORESBY, WILLIAM (1760-1829), 
arctic navigator, the son of a small farmer 
at Cropton, twenty miles from Whitby, was 
born on 8 May 1760. After attending the 
village school he was employed about the 
farm from the age of nine, and occasionally 
worked for neighbouring farmers. In his 
twentieth year he bound himself for three 
years as an apprentice to the captain of a ship 
called the Jane, trading from Whitby to the 
Baltic. He joined her in March 1780. He 
hadalready studied navigation, hisknowledge 
and practice of which enabled him, in the 
second year of his service at sea, to detect 
an error in the reckoning which would other- 
wise have caused the loss of the ship. The 
only reward he got was the ill-will of the 
mate, whose blunder he had exposed. This 
caused him to leave the ship at London in 
October 1781, and enter on board an ord- 
nance ship, the Speedwell, carrying out 
stores to Gibraltar. At the entrance of the 
Straits the Speedwell fell in with the Spanish 
fleet and was captured. Her men were taken 
to Cadiz, and thence sent inland to San 
Lucar de Mayor, from which, being carelessly 
guarded, Scoresby and one of his companions 
managed to escape. After various adven- 
tures they succeeded in reaching Cadiz, 
where they got on board an Inglish cartel 
and were taken to England. 


Scoresby 


On his return home Scoresby engaged 
once more in farm work during 1783 and 
1784. Meantime he married the daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer, and, with the 
prospect of a family, his old ambition re- 
turned. In the spring of 1785 he engaged him- 
self on board the ship Henrietta, employed 
in the Greenland whale fishery, and for the 
next six years continued in her, going to 
Greenland each summer, and in the winter 
taking casual employment on board coasting 
vessels. After the voyage of 1790 the cap- 
tain of the Henrietta retired on his savings, 
and recommended Scoresby as his successor. 
The owner appointed Scoresby to the com- 
mand, After commanding the Henrietta for 
seven seasons, Scoresby’s reputation in the 
trade stood high, and in the beginning of 
1798 he accepted the more advantageous 
offers of a London firm to command their 
ship, the Dundee of London, The Dundee 
was as successful as the Henrietta. In 1802 
he joined a small company at Whitby, thus 
becoming owner of one-eighth of a new ship, 
the Resolution, of 291 tons, which he was to 
command on the same terms as had been 
given him by the London firm. From 1803 
to 1810 inclusive he sailed each season in 
her, and each season returned with a good 
cargo, the profits to the company being at 
the average rate of 25 per cent. per annum on 
the capital invested. 

At the end of the voyage of 1810 he re- 
signed the command of the Resolution in 
favour of his son, and himself took command 
of the John, belonging to the Greenock whale- 
fishing company, consisting of four partners, 
of whom he was one. After the season of 
1814 he resigned the John in favour of his 
daughter’s husband, and remained on shore 
in 1815. In the following year he was at sea 
again in command of the Mars of Whitby, 
belonging to one of his partners in the 
Resolution. In the autumn of 1817 he 
bought, entirely on his own account, a teak- 
built ship, the Fame, brought into England 
as a prize from the French. He had hopes 
that she might be taken up by the govern- 
ment for a voyage of arctic discovery under 
the command of his son, and only at the 
last moment, when the government resolved 
otherwise, made up his mind to send her to 
the fishery. In 1819 and the three follow- 
ing years he took command of her himself. 
She sailed for another voyage in 1823, but 
was accidentally burnt at the Orkneys. 
Scoresby, having now acquired a ‘handsome 
competence,’ returned to Whitby, where he 
lived till his death in 1829. 

The net profits of Scoresby’s thirty voy- 
ages as a captain were estimated at 90,000/., 
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or an average of upwards of 30 per cent. per 
annum on the capital employed. He is de- 
scribed as of about six feet in height, and of 
extraordinary muscular power, a first-rate 
seaman and navigator, and of a judgment 
which, cultivated by experience and reflec- 
tion, became almost instinctive. It was this 
that, in May 1806 for instance, led him to 
force the Resolution through the pack into 
open water beyond the 80th parallel, when 
he attained the latitude of 81° 30’, long the 
highest reached by aship, and completed his 
cargo in thirty-two days with ‘ twenty-four 
whales, two seals, two walruses, two bears, 
and a narwhal.’ Exploration was not his 
business, but he did much to render arctic 
navigation more certain, and more feasible, 
by the introduction of new methods, and by 
inventions, such as the ice-drill, or improve- 
ments of fittings, such as the crow’s nest, 
the shelter for the look-out at the masthead, 
in which he was accustomed to spend hours, 
or even days. He married, in 1783, Lady 
Mary Smith (Lady Mary being her christian 
name, given her in commemoration of her 
having been born on Lady-day), daughter of 
John Smith of Cropton, and hadissue. His 
son William is separately noticed. 


[Memorials of the Sea; My Father (1851), by 
William Scoresby the younger.] J. K. L. 


SCORESBY, WILLIAM (1789-1857), 
master-mariner, author, and divine, son of 
William Scoresby (1760-1829) [q. v.], was 
born at Cropton, near Whitby, on 5 Oct. 
1789. In the spring of 1800 he accompanied 
his father to the whale fishing, but on his 
return was again sent to school, and stayed 
there till 1803, when he was entered on 
board the Resolution whaler, as his father’s 
apprentice. Year after year he made the 
Greenland voyage with his father ; in 1806, 
as chief officer of the Resolution, when she 
was pushed as far north as 81° 30’. In the 
autumn of 1806 he entered the university 
of Edinburgh, where he studied chemis- 
try and natural philosophy, and attracted 
the notice of Professor John Bee [a v.], 
who showed him some kindness. In the 
course of the voyage of 1807 he made a sur- 
vey of Balta Sound in the Shetland Isles, 
and constructed an original chart of it. On 
his return in September he volunteered 
for service with the fleet at Copenhagen, to 
assist in bringing the Danish ships to Eng- 
land, was sent out with other volunteers, 
and, after assisting in getting the ships 
ready, was put in command of a gunboat. 
He and others similarly appointed repre- 
sented to the admiral that these gunboats, 
built for light draught in smooth water were 
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not seaworthy. The remonstrance was un- | was in imminent danger of sinking, but by 
availing; but scarcely had the vessel reached | the exertions of Scoresby, assisted by his 


the open sea beforeshe wasfound to be making 
water so fast that she had to be abandoned, 
Scoresby and his crew happily succeeding in 
getting on board the 74-gun ship Alfred. At 
Yarmouth he was put on board one of the 
prizes. At Portsmouth, on 21 Dec., he was 
discharged. He had had letters of introduc- 

tion, but did not present them, wishing to get 
some experience of a seaman’s life inthe navy. 
He describes it as excessively hard; but in the 
Alfred, the only man-of-war he was in, he was 
not uncomfortable or ill-used; the squalor, 
discomfort, and hardship were on board the 
receiving ship, in the first instance, and the 
prize afterwards, where a small party of sea- 
men—presumably men of indifferent charac- 
ter—had to be kept in order by a foul- 
tongued and hard-flogging lieutenant. His 
experiences were scarcely typical, though 
his account of them is interesting. 

On his way home from Portsmouth he 
made the acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks 
fa. v.|, who introduced him to some of the 

eading men of the day.. The acquaintance 
led to a correspondence which was con- 
tinued till Banks’s death. Probably at the 
suggestion of Banks, Scoresby began to make 
observations of natural phenomena and to 
study the natural history of the polar regions. 
He made a series of drawings of the forms of 
snowflakes as seen through a microscope, and 
collected many specimens of plants till then 
unknown. In November 1809 he renewed 
his studies at Edinburgh, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Professor Robert Jameson [q.v.], 
who was attracted by his familiar knowledge 
of life in the polar seas, and laid parts of his 
journals before the Wernerian Society, of 
which Scoresby became a member. On 5 Oct, 
1810, the day on which he attained his majo- 
rity, his father resigned to him the command 
of the Resolution, and his first voyage as 
captain, in the summer of 1811, proved most 
successful. In September he married Miss 
Lockwood, the daughter of a shipbroker of 
Whitby. After another prosperous voyage in 
the Resolution he changed into the Esk, anew 
and larger ship, in which he made the voyage 
of 1818, busying himself with scientific ob- 
servations. He invented an apparatus, which 
he called a ‘ marine diver,’ for obtaining deep- 
sea temperatures, and by it established for the 
first time that in the arctic seas the bottom 
temperatures are higher than the surface. 

In the voyage of 1816, after making a 
promising start in the fishing, the Esk was 
nipped between two floes, and, as she got 
free, struck on a projecting tongue of ice, 
which left a large hole in her bottom. She 


brother-in-law Thomas Jackson, who com- 
manded the John, which was fortunately in 
company, the leak was so far stopped that 
the ship was brought safely to Whitby; the 
owners gave Scoresby a gratuity of 50/., to 
which the underwriters added a handsome 
piece of plate. The voyage of 1817 proved 
unsuccessful, and, as the owners seemed dis- 
satisfied, he resigned the command of the 
Esk, and was appointed by his father to the 
Fame, a teak-built ship of his own. 

During the winter of 1817-18 he had a 
long correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks 
on the advisability of a voyage of discovery 
in the polar seas, and believed, with some 
reason, that his representations largely in- 
fluenced the Royal Society and the govern- 
ment in their resolve to send out the expe- 
ditions of 1818. He had hoped that the 
Fame might be taken up for the purpose and 
himself appointed to the command; but 
learning from Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Bar- 
row [q. v.] that the commander would cer- 
tainly be an officer of the navy, he made his 
usual voyage to the Greenland fishing. in 
the summer of 1818. During these years he 
was continually occupied with the problems 
of arctic geography, meteorology, and mag- 
netism, and contributed numerous papers to 
the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Wernerian Society. 
In January 1819 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and in 
February he communicated to the Royal 
Society of London a paper on the variations 
of the magnetic needle. 

In May 1819 he moved with his family 
to Liverpool, where he was occupied during 
the year in superintending the building of 
the Baftin, specially fitted for the Greenland 
trade, at a cost of 9,5007. She was launched 
on 15 Feb. 1820, sailed on 18 March, and 
returned on 23 Aug. with the largest cargo 
that had ever been brought in from Green- 
land. During his absence there was pub- 
lished ‘Account of the Arctic Regions and 
Northern Whale Fishery ’ (2 vols. 8vo, 1820), 
a work on which he had been engaged for the 
last four years. It wasat once recognised as 
the standard work on the subject, and may be 
considered as the foundation-stone of arctic 
science. In 1821 and again in 1822 he made 
the accustomed voyage. 

On his return to Liverpool in 1822 he was 
met by the news of the death of his wife, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. From 
his youth he had had strong religious con- 
victions, which had been intensified by the 
fervent piety of his wife. On his return from 
the voyage of 1823 he resolved to prepare 
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himself for the ministry, and in this view was | wife he had two sons, both of whom prede- 


entered at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in- 
tending to take a degree as a ‘ten years’ man;’ 
at the sametime he studied Latin and Greek, 
his only relaxation being the writing of scien- 
tific papers. In June 1824 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society.. By July 1825 
he was able to pass his examination at Cam- 
bridge with honour, and on 10 July he was 
ordained by the archbishop of York to the 
curacy of Bessingby, near Bridlington Quay, 
with the modest stipend of 40/.a year. His 
former career had brought him an average 
income of 800/. 

In January 1827 he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute of France, 
and in May became chaplain of the mariners’ 
church at Liverpool. He married again in 
1828, and in April 1832 was elected to the 
incumbency of Bedford chapel at Exeter. 
Tn 1834 he obtained the degree of B.D. as ‘a 
ten-years’ man,’ and in 1839 proceeded to 
that of D.D. About the same time he ac- 
cepted, from the Simeon trustees, the presen- 
tation to the vicarage of Bradford, a parish 
of a hundred thousand souls, where the work, 
both spiritual and temporal, was severe and 
the emoluments small. 

After five years at Bradford his health gave 
way; six months’ leave of absence, which he 
spent in a voyage to the United States, failed 
to effect a permanent cure, and in January 
1847 he resigned the living. He went fora 
second tour in Canada and the United States, 
and during his absence, in January 1848, re- 
ceived news of his second wife’s death. He 
returned to England in the following March, 
and, having married for a third time, in Sep- 
tember 1849, he lived for the most part at 
Torquay, near his wife’s family. He took 
voluntary clerical work, and occupied him- 
self with science and literature. In 1850 he 
published ‘The Franklin Expedition,’ 8vo; 
and in 1851, ‘My Father, being Records of 
the Adventurous Life of the late W. Scoresby,’ 
8vo. 

During these later years he was working 
specially on the subject of magnetism, and 
in February 1856 he made a voyage to Aus- 
tralia and home, in order to carry out a 
series of systematic observations. The 
Liverpool and Australia Steam Navigation 
Company gave him a free passage, with 
every facility for observing. Scoresby was 
back in Liverpool by 18 Aug. While pre- 
paring his journals and observations he com- 
pletely broke down, and, after six weeks of 
suffering, he died at Torquay on 21 March 
1857. On the 28th he was buried at Upton 
church, where there is a monument to his 
memory, erected bysubscription. By his first 


ceased him. 

Scoresby was a voluminous writer, the 
larger part of his work consisting of contri- 
butions to scientific journals or of sermons. 
His nephew has enumerated ninety-one pub- 
lications, as well as ‘a variety of articles, 
lectures, essays, addresses, tracts, &c., in 
different theological, scientific, and literary 
journals.’ His more important works, besides 
those already named, are: 1. ‘Journal of a 
Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishery and 
Discoveries on the Kast Coast of Greenland,’ 
8vo, 1823. 2. ‘ Memorials of the Sea,’ 12mo, 
1833. 3.‘ Magnetical Investigations,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1839-52. 4. ‘Zoistic Magnetism,’ 8vo, 
1850. 5. ‘Journal of a Voyage to Australia 
for Magnetical Research,’ edited by Archibald 
Smith [q. v.], 8vo, 1859. 


[Life by his nephew, R. #. Scoresby-Jackson, 
with a portrait after a photograph ; his works, 
especially the Account of the Arctic Regions; 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
XXXViii. p. CXXXViil.] J. K. 1. 


SCORESBY-JACKSON, ROBERT 
EDMUND (1835-1867), biographer. (See 
JACKSON. ] 


SCORY, JOHN (d. 1585), bishop of Chi- 
chester and Hereford, was a Norfolk man, 
who became a friar in the Dominicans’ house 
at Cambridge about 1530, signing the sur- 
render on its suppression in 1538. He pro- 
ceeded B.D. in 1539. In 1541 he was one 
of the six preachers whom Cranmer appointed 
at Canterbury (cf. Srrypz, Cranmer, p. 134). 
He was also one of Cranmer’s chaplains. He 
was accused for a sermon preached on Ascen- 
sion day 1541, but nothing seems to have re- 
sulted (2b. pp. 151,152). King Edward notes 
that when Joan Bocher [q.v.] was executed 
(2 May 1550) for heresy, Scory preached, and 
the poor woman reviled him, saying that he 
lied like a rogue and ought to read the Bible 
(Srrypz, Memorials, 11. i. 335). He was 
about this time made examining chaplain to 
Ridley, bishop of London. In Lent 1551 he 
called attention to the want of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and to the covetousness of the rich, 
particularly in the matter of enclosures (2d. 
p. 496), He was appointed to the bishopric of 
Rochester on 26 April 1551, and, in thanking 
the king for his preferment, insisted again on 
these two evils (7). 11. ii. 481). He was a 
commissioner appointed to revise the eccle- 
siastical laws (February 1551-2). On 23 May 
1552 he was translated to Chichester. 

On Mary’s accession Scory was deprived, 
but submitted himself to Bonner, renounced 
his wife, did penance for being married, and, 


i 


_ England. 
. formed a link with the past too valuable to 
be lost. 
| ment. 

_ Lent 1559, took part in the disputation with 
| the catholics on 31 March 1559, and on 


Scory 


having recanted and been absolved, was al- 
lowed to officiate in the London diocese 
(Strrpe, Memorials, 111. i. 241, Cranmer, pp. 
519, 1053). He isalso supposed to have cir- 
culated Cranmer’s ‘Declaration concerning 
the Mass.’ He soon, however, left England 
and went to Emden in Friesland, where he 
became superintendent of the English con- 
gregation, and where, at a safe distance, he 


_ wrote, in 1555, his ‘Comfortable Epistle unto 
all the Faithful that be in Prison,’ &c. 


He 
was also at Wesel, but fixed his residence 


| in 1556 at Geneva, where he was also chap- 


lain to the exiles. 
At Elizabeth’s accession he returned to 
He had a-bad record, but he 


So he was marked out for prefer- 
He preached before the queen in 


15 July 1559 became bishop of Hereford, 
being one of the first bishops nominated by 


_ Elizabeth. When Henry III of France died, 


_ Scory preached at the solemn service held at 
St. Paul’s on 8 Sept. 1559 (Srrypxz, Grindal, 


_p. 388). He also assisted at Parker’s conse- 


eration, and preached the sermon on 17 Dec. 
_ 1559 (Strypn, Parker,p. 113). At Hereford 
he was much harassed.’ He wrote to Parker 


| 


(ib. p. 190) describing the condition of his 
diocese, which contained many chapels either 
unserved or served with a reader only ; some 


_ of the parish churches were in danger, owing 


- Jender. 


to an interpretation of the statute for the 
suppression of colleges (STRYPE, Annals, II. 
i. 503). He also was troubled by the proceed- 
ings of the council for the marches of Wales, 
and had difficulties with the cathedral clergy ; 
but he obtained new statutes for the cathedral 
in 1582. He was accused of being a money- 
In dogma he was sound enough, and 


signed the articles of 1562, and the canons of 


1571. He died at Whitbourne on 26 June 
1585. His wife Elizabeth survived till 
8 March 1592. A son, Sylvanus (StRYPE, 
Annais, 111. ii. 453), was prebendary of Here- 


ford 1565-9, fought in the Low Countries, | J 


was M.P. for Newton, Hampshire, in 1597, 
and, dying in 1617,was buried in St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, and left one son, Sylvanus, who 
died a prisoner in Wood Street counter 
in 1641, and another son, Edmund, knighted 
on 4 July 1618. i 
Scory died rich, and left 6007. to charitable 
ases. He published, besides a few sermons 
and the letter referred to: 1. ‘Certein Works 
of the blessed Cipriane the Martyr,’ London, 
1556. 2. ‘Two Books of the noble doctor 
and B. S. Augustine,’ translated into Eng- 
lish, 8vo, between 1550 and 1560, A curious 
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survey of the lands belonging to the see of 
Hereford was made in 1557-8 by Swithun 
Butterfield under Scory’s direction, and has 
been preserved. 


[Cooper's Athen Cantabr. 1, 511; Dixon’s 
Hist. Church of Engl. iv. 42 ; Notes and Queries, 
dth ser. i. 466, 7th ser. viii. 1; Narratives of the 
Reformation (Camd. Soe.), pp. 218, 227, 228; 
Strype’s Works, passim; Parker Soc. Publica- 
tions; Greyfriars’ Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 83.] 

W. A.J. A, 


SCOT. [See also Scorr.] 


SCOT, DAVID (1770?-1834), orientalist 
and miscellaneous writer, born about 1770 at 
Penicuik, near Edinburgh, was son of .Wil- 
liam Scot, a small farmer, who is said to have 
sold his cow to pay the expense of printing 
a theological pamphlet. Young Scot was 
educated at the parish school and Edinburgh 
University. He was licensed as a preacher 
by the presbytery of Edinburgh on 25 Noy. 
1795. Supporting himself by private teach- 
ing, he studied medicine, and graduated M.D. 
on 25 June 1812. He formed a close in- 
timacy with Alexander Murray (1775-1813) 
[q.v.]and Dr. John Leyden [q. v.], and under 
their guidance he made himself master of 
many Asiatic tongues, at the same time acting 
as tutor to candidates for the Indian service. 
In 1812 Scot was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Hebrew chair in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ; but, through the influence of Sir John 
Marjoribanks of Lees, he obtained the parish 
living of Corstorphine, near Edinburgh, to 
which he was presented on 22 Aug. and or- 
dained on 17 Nov. 1814. After a ministry 
of nineteen years he was appointed in 1833 
professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. When on a visit to Edin- 
burgh to attend the meeting of the British 
Association, he was seized with a dropsical 
complaint, and died on 18 Sept. 1834. His 
wife survived him. 

Besides editing Dr. Murray’s posthumous 
‘ History of the Kuropean Languages,’ Scot 
was author of: 1. ‘ Essays on various Sub- 
jects of Belles Lettres ... .,) Edinburgh, 
1824,12mo. 2.‘ Discourses on some important 
subjects of Natural and Revealed Religion,’ 
Edinburgh, 1825, 8vo. 38. ‘Key to the He- 
brew Pentateuch,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 
4, ‘Key to the Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Song of Solomon,’ London, 1828, 
8vo. He also wrote a Hebrew grammar 
(published 1834) for the use of his class; it 
is said that he dictated it extempore to the 
printers. 

[Scott’s Fasti, i. 138 ; Murray’s Biogr. Annals 
of the Parish of Colinton; Thomson’s Dict. of 
Eminent Scotsmen. ] G. S-a. 
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SCOTLAND, HENRY or (1114?-1152), 
[See Henry. ] 


SCOTSTARVET, Siz JOHN or (1585- 
1670), Scottish judge. [See Scorr, Sir 
Joun.] 


SCOTT. [See also Scor.] 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER (1525?-1584?), 
poet, born about 1525, is supposed to have 
been the son of Alexander Scott, prebendary 
of the Chapel Royal, of Stirling, whose two 
sons, John and Alexander, were legitimated 
21 Nov. 1549 (Privy Council Register, xxiii. 
50). There is no evidence of his having 
followed any profession, but allusions in his 
poems establish the fact that much of his 
time was spent in or near Hdinburgh. Ina 
sonnet by Alexander Montgomerie (1556 ?- 
1610?) [q. v.], written apparently about 
1584, he is spoken of as ‘Old Scot,’ and as 
then living; he probably died in that year 
or soon after. He was married, but his wife 
eloped with a ‘wantoun man.’ 

Scott’s extant work consists of thirty- 
six short pieces, the longest numbering a 
little over two hundred lines. They are pre- 
served only in the Bannatyne manuscript 
compiled in 1568 (now in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh), The earliest poem by 
Scott to which a date can be assigned is ‘ The 
Lament of the Maister of Erskyn,’ written 
in 1547. The two most important poems 
are ‘A New Yeir Gift to Quene Mary,’ 
which throws much light on the social life 
and lamentable condition of the people in 
1562; and ‘The Justing at the Drum,’ a 
clever imitation of ‘ Chrystis Kirk on the 
Grene,’ in which the practice of the tourna- 
ment is ridiculed. The rest of the poems, 
written in a great variety of measures, are for 
the most part amatory. A few, in a satiri- 
cal vein, are very coarse. All are marked 
by felicity of diction and directness of ex- 
pression. Scott is called by Pinkerton 
‘the Anacreon of old Scotish poetry.’ But 
among the ancient minor poets of Scotland 
his place should be below Montgomerie. 
Allan Ramsay first printed seven of Scott’s 
poems in ‘ The Evergreen’ (1724). An equal 
number was printed by Lord Hailes in 
‘Ancient Scottish Poems: published from 
the Manuscript of George Bannatyne’ (1770), 
Fifteen of the poems were included by Sib- 
bald in ‘A Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 
1802,4 vols.8vo. The first complete edition 
of the poems was issued by David Laing, 
Edinburgh, 1821. All the pieces are printed 
in the transcript of the Bannatyne manu- 
script made for the Hunterian Club, Glas- 
gow 1874-81. A small edition was printed 
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at Glasgow in 1882 for private circulation. 
A modernised and expurgated edition was 
issued by William Mackean, Paisley, 1887. 
The latest edition is that of the Scottish 
Text Society, with notes and memoir by the 
writer of this article (Edinburgh, 1895). 


[The printed editions of Scott’s poems. | 
J. O-n. 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER JOHN (1768- 
1840), chaplain in the navy, son of Robert 
Scott, a retired lieutenant in the navy, and 
nephew of Commander, afterwards Rear-ad- 
miral, Alexander Scott, was born at Rother- 
hithe on 23 July 1768. In 1770 his father 
died, leaving his family in straitened cir- 
cumstances, and in 1772 his uncle, going 
out to the West Indies in command of the 
Lynx, took the boy withhim. For the next 
four years he lived principally with Lady 
Payne, wife of Sir Ralph Payne (afterwards 
Lord Lavington) [q. v.], governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, who used to call him ‘ Little 
Toby.’ In 1776 his uncle, Captain Scott, 
was posted to the Experiment on the coast 
of North America, where, in the attack on 
Sullivan’s Island on 28 June, he lost his left 
arm, besides receiving other severe wounds, 
which compelled him to return to England 
and retire from active service. ‘ Little Toby’ 
returned to England about the same time, 
and was sent to school. In 1777 Sir Ralph 
Payne procured for him a nomination to a 
foundation scholarship at the Charterhouse 
(admitted 5 Aug.), whence he obtained a 
sizarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1786. He was of a convivial disposition, and 
ran into debt. A good classic, he abhorred 
mathematics, but he duly graduated B.A. in 
1791. In the following November he was 
ordained deacon to a small curacy in Sussex, 
and in November 1792 was ordained priest. 
But his college debts were pressing on him; 
his uncle refused assistance, and in Fe- 
bruary 1793 he accepted the offer of a war- 
rant as chaplain of the Berwick with Cap- 
tain Sir John Collins, an old friend of his 
father. 

The Berwick was one of the fleet that 
went out to the Mediterranean with Lord 
Hood, and by the time she arrived on the 
station Scott, who had devoted himself to 
the study of Italian and Spanish, had 
acquired a competent knowledge of both 
these languages. French he had previously 
mastered, so that he quickly became of 
special use to his captain in his intercourse 
with the Italians and Spaniards. In March 
1795 the Berwick was captured, but Scott 
happened to be on leave at Leghorn, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed by Sir Hyde 
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Parker (1789-1807) [q. v.] to be chaplain of 
his flagship, the St. George. Parker con- 
ceived a warm friendship for him, and em- 
ployed him as a foreign secretary. 

Subsequently Scott accompanied Parker 
to the West Indies in the Queen. At Ja- 
maica, by Parker's interest with the governor, 
he was appointed to a living in the island, of 
the value of 5002. a year, tenable with his 
chaplaincy. In 1800 Parker returned to 
England, and Scott went with him on leave 
of absence, joining him in the London when 
he hoisted his flag as commander-in-chief of 
the fleet going to the Baltic. With his re- 
markable aptitude for languages, Scott, who 
already had a good knowledge of German, 
quickly picked up Danish, and was at work 
on Russian. After the battle of Copenhagen 
he was employed as secretary to the con- 
ferences on shore, Nelson, who had known 
him in the Mediterranean, making a special 
request to Parker for his assistance. After- 
wards, when Parker was recalled, he refused 
Nelson’s invitation to come to the St. George, 
saying that ‘he could not bear to leave the 
old admiral at the very time when he stood 
most in need of hiscompany.’ Nelson made 
him promise that he would come to him 
when he could leave Sir Hyde. 

In the last days of 1801 he learned that 
his living in Jamaica would be declared va- 
cant if he did not return at once. He ac- 
cordingly went out in the Téméraire, and 
arrived at Port Royal on 5 April 1802, when 
he was appointed by Sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth [q. v.] to be chaplain of the flagship, 
the Leviathan, and despatched on a secret 
message to Cape Francais, to try and ascer- 
tain the intention of the French in sending 
an army of twenty thousand men to St. 
Domingo after peace had been concluded. 
He failed to solve that puzzle, but found that 
sickness had so disorganised the French 
ranks that nothing was to be apprehended 
from them. While returning to the admiral 
in the frigate Topaze the ship was struck 
by lightning, and he was seriously injured. 
To physical trouble was added the worry 
of finding, on arrival at Kingston, that his 
living had been given away by the go- 
vernor. Meantime, however, the governors 
of the Charterhouse had presented him to 
the vicarage of Southminster in Essex, which 
he visited early in 1803, after his passage 
home. Nelson, who visited him while both 
were stopping in London, persuaded Scott 
to go out with him when appointed to the 
Mediterranean command in May 1803. He 
sailed in the Amphion, from which he was 
transferred, off Toulon, to the Victory. As 
private secretary and interpreter he was able 


to render Nelson efficient assistance in a pri- 
vate capacity. Officially, he was chaplain of 
the Victory, and nothingelse. The arrange- 
ment by which Nelson paid him 100/. a year 
was entirely a private one. He was fre- 
quently sent, as though on leave, to Leghorn, 
Naples, Barcelona, or other places; and the 
readiness with which he gained admission to 
fashionable society enabled him to bring back 


important intelligence, or occasionally to 


obtain concessions which would certainly 
not have been granted on formal application. 
He continued with Nelson on this footing for 
the whole time in the Mediterranean, during 
the chase to the West Indies, and till ha 
landed at Portsmouth on 20 Aug. 1805. 
Before the end of the month he again joined 
Nelson at Merton, and on 15 Sept. sailed 
with him once more in the Victory. On 
21 Oct. he attended during the dying ad- 
miral’s last hours, receiving his last wishes. 
On the return of the Victory to England he 
attended the coffin as it lay in state at 
Greenwich, and till it was finally laid in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s. 

The only public recognition Scott received 
for his services was the degree of D.D. con- 
ferred on him by Cambridge on the royal 
mandate. The admiralty refused to acknow- 
ledge his unofficial services, and even stopped 
his time and pay as chaplain for the many 
weeks he had been absent from his ship on 
leave. This was strictly in conformity with 
established usage, though the stoppage was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Scott settled down as vicar of South- 
minster on a narrow income, scantily ex- 
tended by a small half pay. In 1816 Lord 
Liverpool presented him to the crown living 
of Catterick in Yorkshire, and at the same 
time he was appointed chaplain to the prince 
regent, which gave him the right of holding 
two livings. From this time he lived prin- 
cipally at Catterick, engaged in the duties 
of his profession and accumulating a large 
library, mostly of foreign books. Among 
them were represented forty different lan- 
guages, of many of which, however, his 
knowledge was very limited. He died at 
Catterick on 24 July 1840, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Ecclesfield, near Shef- 
field, on the 31st. In July 1807 he married 
Mary Frances, daughter of Thomas Ryder, 
registrar of the Charterhouse. She died in 
September 1811, leaving two daughters, the 
younger of whom, Margaret, wife of Dr. 
Alfred Gatty, vicar of Ecclesfield, is sepa- 
rately noticed [see GaTTY]. 

[Recollections of the Life of the Rey. A. J. 
Scott (by his daughter and son-in-law, Mrs. and 
Dr. Gatty), mainly made up of Scott’s letters 
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and diaries, quoted or paraphrased, and recol- 
lections of many friends of his active life. The 
memoir may be considered trustworthy so long 
as it speaks of matters that came under Scott’s 
observation, and on which he was competent to 
form an opinion, but is somewhat discredited 
by the introduction of positive opinions on points 
of which he could know nothing, e.g. the for- 
mation of the enemy’s fleet at Trafalgar (p. 183) 
—he being below in the cockpit—in direct contra- 
diction of the account given by Collingwood; in- 
formation from Canon W. Haig Brown.] 
J. K. L, 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER JOHN (1805- 
1866), first, principal of Owens College, son 
of Dr. John Scott (d. 1836), minister of the 
Middle Church, Greenock, by his wife Su- 
sanna, daughter of Alexander Fisher of 
Dychmount (Hxw Scorr, Fastz, ii. 240), was 
born at that town on 26 March 1805. He was 
educated at the local grammar school and at 
the university of Glasgow, which he entered 
at the age of fourteen and remained there 
until he was twenty-one. Having graduated 
M.A. in 1827, he was about the same time 
licensed by the presbytery of Paisley to 
preach in the church of Scotland. He had 
previously obtained a tutorship in Edinburgh, 
where he attended medical classes at the 
university. His first sermon after he was 
licensed was preached for the Rey. John 
McLeod Campbell [q. v.], who heard him 
‘with very peculiar delight.’ In the follow- 
ing year (1828) he made the acquaintance 
of Thomas Erskine [q. v.] of Linlathen, after- 
wards one of his closest friends, and of Kd- 
ward Irving Ig: v.], who invited him to be 
his assistant in London. He accepted the in- 
vitation, without binding himself to Irving’s 
doctrinal views. Soon after his settlement 
in London his sympathies were excited by 
the wretchedness and ignorance of the poorer 
population, and he spent the winter months 
in preaching and teaching among the poor 
of Westminster. Towards the close of 1829 
he went to preach for McLeod Campbell at 
Row, and also at Port Glasgow, where his 
sermons on the Charismata or ‘spiritual 
gifts’ of 1 Corinthians xii. led to an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of‘ speaking with tongues’ 
and ‘prophesying in the church.’ The move- 
ment and the so-called manifestations ac- 
companying it had great influence on Irving, 
much more than on Scott himself, who never 
felt the‘ utterances’ to be convincing proofs 
of any genuine inspiration.. The intimate con- 
nection between the two divines was shortly 
afterwards severed, though their friendship 
continued to the end. In the summer of 
1830 Scott received an invitation to the 
pastorate of the Scottish church at Woolwich. 


The necessary ordination involved subscrip- 
tion to the Westminster confession of faith. 
This he could not give, and he thought it his 
duty to embody his objections in a letter to 
the moderator of the Loudon presbytery, in 
which he stated his inability to assent to the 
doctrine that ‘none are redeemed by Christ 
but the elect only,’ as well as his conviction 
that the ‘Sabbath and the Lord’s day were 
not, as stated in the catechism, one ordinance, 
but two, perfectly distinct, the one Jewish 
and the other Christian.’ He also avowed 
his doubts as to the validity of the presby- 
tery’s powers in ordination. On 27 May 
1831 he was charged with heresy before the 
presbytery of Paisley, and deprived of his 
license to preach, a sentence which was 
confirmed by the general assembly. Not- 
withstanding, Scott remained at Woolwich 
until 1846, as minister of a small congre- 
gation. 

Scott had always been an omnivorous 
reader and enthusiastic student of literature. 
In November 1848 he obtained the chair of 
English language and literature in Univer- 
sity College, London, and in 1851 was ap- 
pointed principal of Owens College, Man- 
chester, then recently established. With this 
post he held the professorship of logic and 
mental philosophy, of comparative grammar, 
and of English language and literature. Soon 
after his appointment he took part with the 
Rev. William Gaskell [q. v.] and others in 
starting the Manchester Working Men’s Col- 
lege, an admirable institution, which was 
afterwards merged in the evening classes at 
Owens College. The high standard at which 
the college curriculum was maintained dur- 
ing the institution’s early days was due to 
the influence of Scott and his fellow profes- 
sors. He resigned the principalship in May 
1857, but continued to act as professor until 
his death. 

As a lecturer he was engaging and inspir- 
ing, though too philosophic and profound to 
captivate a popular audience. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter ‘never heard any public speaker 
who could be compared with him in masterly 
arrangement of materials, lucid method of 
exposition, freedom from all redundancy, 
force and vigour of expression, beauty and 
aptness of illustration.’ His addresses were 
unwritten, and a few only survive in poor 
reports. In September and October 1847 he 
lectured on Dante and other topics at the 
Manchester Athenzeum, and a little later at 
the Manchester Royal Institution on ‘ Euro- 
pean Literature from 1450 to 1603.’ Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 he delivered thirty-two 
lectures on historical and literary subjects 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, 
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When the Manchester Free Library was 
opened in 1852 he suggested that a series of 
popular literary lectures should be given in 
connection with that institution. The sug- 
gestion was adopted, and he delivered one of 
the courses himself, his subject being ‘Poetry 
and Fiction.’ Subsequently he gave a series 
of lectures at Owens College, extending over 
several years, on the ‘ Relation of Religion 
to the Life of the Scholar.’ Inall these ad- 
dresses he made skilful use of his deep learn- 
ing and knowledge of the languages and 
literature of many nations. Of those printed 
in separate form the chief were: 1. ‘ Lectures 
Expository and Practical on the Epistle to 
the Romans,’ 1838. 2. ‘On the Academical 
Study of a Vernacular Language,’ 1848. 
3. ‘Suggestions on Female Education,’ 1849. 
4. ‘Notes of Four Lectures on the Litera- 
ture and Philosophy of the Middle Ages;’ 
printed for private circulation (by Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen), Edinburgh, 1857. 
5. ‘Discourses, 1866; this posthumous 
volume contains early addresses on ‘Social 
Systems of the Present Day compared with 
Christianity,’ ‘Schism,’ and ‘ The First Prin- 
ciple of Church Government.’ 

Scott’s strong personalinfluenceon all who 
were familiar with him is testified by Carlyle, 
Hare, Dunn, Bunsen, Fanny Kemble, and 
many others. Erskine in 1838 wrote: ‘Scott 
is in point of intellect one of the first, if not 
the first man I have known ;’ and in 1860: 
‘No man whom I have known has impressed 
me more than Scott.’ Maurice dedicated his 
‘ Medizval Philosophy’ to him ;'J. Baldwin 
Brown dedicated to him his ‘Divine Life in 
Man,’ 1860; and George Macdonald, besides 
inscribing his novel of ‘Robert Falconer ’ to 
him, wrote two poems‘ to A. J. Scott,’ which 
are included in his ‘ Poetical Works’ (1893, 
i. 271, 280). 

His health, always delicate, grew weaker 
in his later years. With thehopeof gaining 
strength he went to Switzerland in the 
autumn of 1865, but died at. Veytaux on 
12 Jan. 1866, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Clarens. 

He married Ann Ker at Greenock in 
December 1830, and had an only son, John 
Alexander Scott, B.A., barrister-at-law, who 
died on 9 Jan. 1894, aged 48; and a daughter, 
who is still living. Mrs. Scott died in De- 
cember 1888. 

A marble bust of Scott, by H. S. Leifchild, 
was presented to Owens College in 1860 by 
his students and those who attended his 
voluntary lectures. This is engraved in 
Shaw’s ‘ Manchester Old and New,’ ii. 93. 
Two chalk portraits, one by Samuel Lau- 
rence (about 1848) and the other by F. J. 
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Shields, (1865), are in the possession of his 
daughter. 


[Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, ed. 
Hanna, 1878; Memorials of John McLeod 
Campbell, 1877; Mem. of Rev. Robert Story, 
1862; Thompson’s Owens College, 1886; articles 
by John Finlayson in Owens College Magazine, 
vols. xilil.and xxii; Life of F.D. Maurice, 1884, i. 
199, 11. 403; Kemble’s Records of a Later Life, 


ii. 283, 290 ; Journals of Caroline Fox; Hughes’s 


Mem. of Daniel Macmillan, 1882; papers on 
Irving by Dr. David Brown in the Expositor, 
1887; Recollections of A.J. Scott, Greenock, 
1878 ; Sunday at Home, 1881, p. 664 ; Manches- 
ter Examiner, 8 July 1880; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Mrs. Oliphant’s notices of Scott in her Life of 
Irving (1st edit. ii. 108 seq.), although she ac- 
knowledges his ‘power of impressing other minds 
around him, not only with his own marvellous 
powers of understanding, but with his profound 
spirituality and perception of divine things,’ are 
unjust and misleading. A vindication of Scott 
appeared in the National Review, October 1862. 
Some information has been supplied by Miss 
Susan F, Scott and Mr. John Finlayson.] 
Cc. W. 


SCOTT, ANDREW (1757-1889), Scottish 
poet, son of John Scott, day labourer, and 
Rachel Briggs, was born at Bowden, Rox- 
burghshire, on 19 April 1757. Scantily edu- 
cated, he was for some time a cowherd, and 
then a farm-servant. At the age of nineteen 
he enlisted, and served with his regiment in 
the American war of independence. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 19 Oct. 
1781, he was for some time a prisoner of 
war in Long Island, returning to Scotland 
subsequently to the peace of 4 Jan. 1784. 
Being discharged, Scott settled at Bowden 
as a farm labourer, acting also as church 
officer for several years before his death, 
which occurred on 22 May 1839. He was 
married and had five children. His portrait 
was painted by George Watson (1767-1837) 
[q. v.] of Edinburgh. 

Stimulated in boyhood by the ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd,’ Scott was all through his mili- 
tary career a persistent versifier, and enter- 
tained his comrades with original songs. Sir 
Walter Scott, Lockhart, and others be- 
friended and encouraged him. A manuscript 
volume of his lyrics was lost by his com- 
manding officer, to whom the author had en- 
trusted it; but, although he could repro- 
duce only two numbers of the collection, 
his resources were not exhausted. Continu- 
ing to versify, he at length acted on the re- 
commendation of the Bowden parish mini- 
ster, and published a volume of lyrics in 
1805 (2nd edit. 1808). In 1811 he issued 
‘Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ and 
two further volumes of a similar character 
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in 1821 and 1826 respectively. If somewhat 
defective in form, Scott’s lyrics display ob- 
servation, descriptive facility, and quick 
appreciation of the picturesque features of 
Scottish rural life and character. 


[Autobiographical Sketch prefixed to 1808 
volume; Rogers’s Modern Scottish Minstrel; 
Goodfellow’s Border Biography. ] ite Ss 


SCOTT, BENJAMIN (1814-1892), 
chamberlain of London, son of Benjamin 
Whinnell Scott, chief clerk to the chamber- 
lain of London, was born in 1814, and en- 
tered the chamberlain’s office as a junior 
clerk. In 1841, on the death of his father, 
he succeeded him as chief clerk, and re- 
mained in the service of the corporation in 
that capacity during the chamberlainship of 
Sir James Shaw, Sir William Heygate, and 
Anthony Brown. On the death of Brown 
early in 18538, Scott received a requisition, 
as a liveryman of the Wheelwrights’ Com- 
pany, to stand for chamberlain, the office 
being in the gift of the liverymen of the 
various companies. For nearly a century 
the post had been filled from the ranks of 
aldermen who had passed the mayoralty 
chair. Scott had for his opponent Alder- 
man Sir John Key [q. v.], who had been 
twice lord mayor (in 1880and 1831). Aftera 
four days’ poll, in which the expenses of the 
candidates together exceeded 10,000/., Key 
was elected by the small majority of 224 
votes. At the end of 1853, owing to the 
continued friction produced by the contest, 
Scott resigned his appointments under the 
corporation, and a year later became secre- 
tary of the new bank of London, which he 
had taken part in establishing. In July 1858, 
on the death of Sir John Key, he again 
became a candidate for the office of chamber- 
lain, and was elected without opposition. 

His knowledge of finance made him espe- 
cially useful to the corporation. On Black 
Friday 1866, through his judgment in in- 
vestments, the corporation lost not a penny, 
although they had at the time 700,000/. out 
onloan. In 1888thecommon council acknow- 
ledged his financial services by a eulogistic 
resolution and the gift of 5,000/. The pre- 
sentation addresses which he delivered when 
honorary freedoms were bestowed by the 
corporation were marked by dignity and elo- 
quence. In 1884 he published for the cor- 
poration ‘ London’s Roll of Fame,’ a collec- 
tion of such addresses with the replies during 
the previous 127 years. 

For many years he devoted much spare 
time to lecturing to the working classes, 
and in December 1851 was the chief pro- 
moter of the Working Men’s Educational 
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Union, which was formed to organise lec- 
tures for workmen. For this society he 
wrote and published three ‘ Lectures on the 
Christian Catacombsat Rome,’ two ‘ Lectures 
on Artificial Locomotion in Great Britain,’ 
and a ‘ Manual on Popular Lecturing.’ He 
was a F'.R.A.S., and much interested in the 
study of astronomy and statistics. In 1867 
he published a ‘Statistical Vindication of 
the City of London.’ 

He was a staunch nonconformist, tempe- 
rance advocate, and social reformer; and 
exerted himself strongly for the abolition of 
church rates, the promotion of ragged schools, 
state education, and preservation of open 
spaces. Towards the endowment of the 
nonconformist church in Southwark in me- 
mory of the Pilgrim Fathers he contributed 
2,0007. He worked hard to promote the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885, and published an account of 
his efforts in a pamphlet, ‘Six Years of 
Labour and Sorrow.’ He died on 17 Jan. 
1892, and was buried in Weybridge ceme- 
tery with his wife, who predeceased him by 
three days. He continued the exercise of 
his official duties till within a short time of 
his death. He married, in 1842, Kate, daugh- 
ter of Captain Glegg of the dragoon guards. 
Four children survived him. 

His other publications were: 1. ‘The 
Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Per- 
secutors,’ 1866 ; 2nd edit. 1869. 2. ‘Sugges- 
tions for a Chamber of Commerce for the 
City of London,’ 1867. 3. ‘Municipal Go- 
vernment of London,’ 1882. 

[Scott’s Memorials of the Family of Scott, 
1876 ; information supplied by J. B. Scott, esq. ; 
Review of Reviews, v. 189; City Press, 12 Dee. 
1891 p. 3, 30 Dec. 1891 p. 3, and 20 Jan. 1892 
p. 3; Guildhall Library Catalogue.] C. W-a. 

SCOTT, CAROLINE LUCY, Lany Scorr 
(1784-1857), novelist, second daughter of 
Archibald, first baron Douglas (1748-1827), 
by Frances, sister of Henry, third duke of 
Buccleuch, was born on 16 Feb. 1784. She 
married, on 27 Oct. 1810, Admiral Sir George 
Scott, K.C.B., who died on 21 Dec. 1841. 
Lady Scott died at Petersham, Surrey, on 
19 April 1857. She must be distinguished 
from the contemporary novelist Harriet Anne 
Scott, Lady Scott [q. v.] 

Her first novel, ‘A Marriage in High 
Life,’ 1828, 2 vols., was edited by the au- 
thor of ‘Flirtation,’ i.e. her relative, Lady 
Charlotte Susan Maria Bury [q. v.] The plot 
is based on fact. The style is diffuse, but the 
interest is well sustained. Another edition 
appeared in 1857. Two other novels fol- 
lowed, likewise anonymously: ‘ Trevelyan,’ 
1837 (Standard Novels, No. 58), reprinted 
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in the Railway Library 1860; and ‘The Old 
Grey Church’ in 1856. Lady Scott’s suc- 
ceeding works have her name in the title- 
pages. They are: 1. ‘Exposition of the 
Types and Antitypes of the Old and New 
Testament,’ 1856. 2. ‘Incentives to Bible 
Study; Scripture Acrostics; a Sabbath Pas- 
time for young People,’ 1860. 8. ‘ Acrostics, 
spares Geographical, and Biographical,’ 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Lodge’s Peerage, 
1856, p. 189; Dod’s Peerage, 1855, p. 482.] 

G. C. B. 

SCOTT or SCOT, CUTHBERT (d. 1564), 
bishop of Chester, probably a member of a 
family long settled near Wigan (Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. viii. 218), graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge in 1534-5 as a member of 
Christ’s College. He was elected fellow 
there in 1537. He graduated M.A. in 1588, 
B.D. in 1544, and D.D. in 1547. 

About 1544 Scot preached a remarkable 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, condemning the 
license of the times. In 1545 he complained 
to Gardiner, the chancellor of the university, 
of the performance at Christ’s College of 
an interlude, called ‘ Pammachius,’ which re- 
flected on Lent fastings and the ceremonies 
of the church. He held a prebend in the 
Sepulchre Chapel in York Minster, and re- 
ceived an annual pension when that chapel 
was dissolved in 1547. He was rector of 
Etton in Yorkshire in 1547, and of Beeford 
in the same county in 1549. He appears to 
have assented to the religious changes of 
Edward VI’s reign. 

Soon after Queen Mary’s accession Scot 
was chosen master of Christ’s College, 8 Dec. 
1553, and thenceforth took a prominent part 
in furthering the religious reaction. He was 
one of the Cambridge divines sent to Oxford 
to dispute with Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer on the doctrine of the mass, and 
was incorporated D.D. there, 14 April 1554. 
In the same month Bonner made him a 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, and towards the 
close of the year he became vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge. He held that office again in 
1555-6. In the latter year he was nomi- 
nated by Paul IV to the see of Chester. 

Resigning the mastership of Christ’s, Scot 
threw himself energetically into the work 
of his diocese, where his zeal provoked the 
admiration of his friends and the animosity 
of his enemies. In January 1556-7 Cardinal 
Pole placed him at the head of a commission 
to visit the university of Cambridge with the 
view of more completely re-establishing the 
Roman catholic faith. Scot incurred great 
obloquy by exhuming and burning the 
bodies of Martin Bucer and Paul Fagius, and 
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reconsecrating the churches in which they 
had been buried. 

Scot was a stout opponent of the early 
ecclesiastical changes of Elizabeth, and spoke 
strongly against the royal supremacy and 
the new prayer-book. ‘ He was one of those 
appointed by the government to dispute on 
the controverted points between the Ro- 
manists and reformers at Westminster, 
81 March 1559. He and his fellows, refusing 
to proceed with the disputation, were pro- 
nounced contumacious. On 4 April he was 
bound in 1,000/. to appear before the lords of 
the council as often as they sat, and not 
without license to depart from London, 
Westminster, and the suburbs, also to pay 
such fine as might be assessed upon him’ 
(Strypz). Unable or unwilling to pay this 
fine, fixed at two hundred marks, he was 
committed to the Fleet, and on 21 June the 
commissioners for administering the oath of 
supremacy deprived him of his bishopric. 
After four years’ confinement in the Fleet, 
Scot was released on his bond that he would 
remain within twenty miles’ distance from 
Finchingfield in Essex, and make his per- 
sonal appearance before the ecclesiastical 
commissioners whensummoned. Considering 
this a penal obligation and not a parole 
@honneur, he found means to escape to Bel- 
gium, and took up his residence at Louvain, 
After assisting his exiled fellow-countrymen 
in their controversial labours with the Eng- 
lish reformers, he died at Louvain ‘on the 
feast of St. Denys’ (9 Oct. ?) 1564 (Moxanvs, 
Hist. Lovaniensis), and was buried in the 
church of the Friars Minor. 

Scot was characterised as ‘rigid’ and 
‘froward,’ but he possessed much learning 
and eloquence, and held uncompromisingly 
by his beliefs. He published the sermon . 
which he preached at Paul’s Cross in 1544, 
and some of his speeches are preserved in 
Foxe and Strype. 

[Lansdowne MS. 980, ff. 241-2; Cooper's 
Athens Cantabr. i. 233; Bridgett and Knox’s 
Catholic Hierarchy; Machyn’s Diary (Camden 
Soc.) ; Lamb’s Cambr. Doc.; Le Neve’s Fasti ; 
Foxe’s Actes and Mon.; Strype’s Works, index ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 343.] F.S. 

SCOTT, DANIEL, LL.D. (1694-1759), 
theological writer and lexicographer, born 
on 21 March 1693-4, was son, by the second 
wife, of Daniel Scott, a London merchant. 
The family was probably a branch of the 
Scotts of Stapleford Tawney, Essex [for his 
half-brother, Thomas, see under Scott, Jo- 
sePH NicoL]. Daniel was admitted to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School on 10 March 1704, but 
left to be educated for the ministry under 
Samuel! Jones (1680 ?-1719) [q.v.! at Glou- 
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cester (where in 1711 he was the ‘bed- 
fellow’ of Thomas Secker [q.v.], afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury), and at Tewkes- 
bury, where in 1712 Joseph Butler [q.v.] 
became his fellow-student. Secker speaks 
highly of his religious character. From 
Jones’s academy Scott proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Leyden, which he entered on 
13 Aug. 1714, aged 20,.as a student in theo- 
logy. He appears again as a student of 
medicine on 20 June 1718, aged 25. He 
graduated LL.D. at Leyden on 16 May 1719. 
He is said to have graduated LL.D. at 
Utrecht, but his name is not in the Utrecht 
‘Album Studiosorum,’ 1886. While at 
Utrecht he became a baptist, and joined the 
Mennonitecommunion. He appears for some 
time to have exercised the ministry at Col- 
chester, and afterwards in London, but there 
is no record of his ministry. His main occu- 
pations were those of the scholar and the 
critic. His anonymous ‘ Essay’ (1725) on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, elaborate and 
undoubtedly able, attempted the impossible 
task of a middle way between Clarke and 
Waterland, and satisfied nobody except Job 
Orton [q.v.] The first edition of the ‘ Essay’ 
is said to have been bought up and sup- 
pressed by Edmund Gibson [q.v.], bishop of 
London. The notes to his version (1741) of 
St. Matthew show good scholarship; he 
makes a point of proving that the Hebraisms 
of the New Testament have their parallels 
in classic Greek, and improves Mill’s collec- 
tion of various readings, especially by a more 
accurate citation of oriental versions [see 
Mitt, Joun, 1645-1707]; Doddridge, his 
personal friend, in his ‘ Family Expositor,’ 
refers to Scott’s notes as learned, ingenious, 
candid, and accurate. His labours as a lexi- 
cographer were encouraged by Secker and 
Butler, to whom he severally dedicated the 
two noble volumes of his appendix to Ste- 
phanus’s ‘Thesaurus,’ a work of great merit, 
which cost him several hundred pounds and 
injured his health. Theletter A, which fills 
more than half the first volume, is the only 
part printed as originally drawn up, the re- 
mainder being condensed. 

Scott died unmarried at Cheshunt on 
29 March 1759, and was buried in the 
churchyard on 38 April. His will, dated 
21 April 1755, was proved on 12 April 1759 
(P. C. C. 147 Arran; ef. Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. x. 57). He published: 1. ‘ Dis- 
putatio ... de Patria Potestate Romana,’ 
&e., Leyden, 1719, 4to. 2. ‘An Essay to- 
wards a Demonstration of the Scripture- 
Trinity. By Philanthropus Londinensis,’ 
&e., 1725, 8vo; 2nd edit., enlarged, 1738, 
8vo; 3rd edit. Sherborne [1778?], 12mo 
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(abridged by Robert Goadby [q. v.], with 
prefixed account of the author, probably by 
Orton); this edition is dated 1770 in the 
British Museum catalogue, but the post- 
script refers to a book published in 1772. 
3. A New Version of St. Matthew’s Gospel : 
with Select Notes ... added, a Review of 
Dr. Mill’s Notes,’ &c., 1741, 4to (the version 
is divided into thirty-four sections), 4. ‘ Ap- 
pendix ad Thesaurum Grece Lingue ab 
Hen. Stephano constructum, et ad Lexica 
Constantini & Scapule,’ &c., 1745-6, fol. 
2 vols. This appendix, reviewed in ‘Nova 
Acta Eruditorum’ (Leipzig, May 1749, p. 
241), is incorporated in the edition of Ste- 
phanus (1816-28) by Edmund Henry Barker 
\d-¥:} and is employed in the edition of 
capula (1820) by Bailey and Major. 

The British Museum catalogue erro- 
neously assigns to Scott a tract against 
Clarke, ‘The True Scripture Doctrine of the 
... Trinity, continued,’ 1715, 8vo. This 
is the sequel to ‘The Scripture Doctrine of 
the .. . Trinity vindicated’ (written before 
May 1718, with a recommendatory letter by 
Robert Nelson [q.-v.]), and erroneously as- 
signed to James Knight, D.D. 


[Some Account, prefixed to Sherborne edi- 
tion of Scott’s Essay ; Gibbon’s Memoirs of 
Watts, 1780, pp. 386sq.; Protestant Dissenter’s 
Magazine, 1795, p. 186; Orton’s Letters to Dis- 
senting Ministers, 1806, ii. 1386, 247 (needs cor- 
rection); Album Studiosorum Academie Lug- 
duno-Batave, 1875, pp. 837, 858; Browne's 
Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 268; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 37 ; information kindly 
furnished by Hardinge F. Giffard, esq., and by 
Dr. W. N. du Rieu, Leyden.] INS CH 

SCOTT, DAVID (1806-1849), painter, 
brother of William Bell Scott [q. v.] and the 
fifth son of Robert Scott [q. v.], the engraver, 
was born in the Parliament Stairs, High 
Street, Edinburgh, on 10 or 12 Oct. 1806. 
His father was a stern Calvinist, and the 
loss of his four elder sons by an epidemic 
when David was only a year old increased 
the gloom of a household where ‘ merriment 
was but another name for folly’ (cf. Scorr’s 
Memoir of David Scott). His melancholy 
temperament and morbid habit of self- 
anatomy were cultivated by the influences of 
his home, which, some time after the birth of 
two brothers and a sister, was moved to St. 
Leonards, near Edinburgh. He was sent to 
school, but was chiefly instructed by his 
father, and learnt Latin and a little Greek. 
The chief amusement of the family was 
drawing, and among the stimulants to 
David’s active imagination were William 
Blake’s illustrations to Blair’s ‘Grave.’ At 
this time he wrote many verses on such 
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themes as time, death, and eternity. When 
about nineteen his father’s health broke 
down, and for a short time he had to turn 
to engraving as a means of support for 
the family; but his heart was fixed upon 
imaginative design, and ina sketch, inscribed 
‘Character of David Scott, 1826, he has re- 
presented himself seated at the engraving- 
table with clenched hands and an expression 
of despair. He was soon allowed to have 
his way, and was one of the founders of the 
Edinburgh Life Academy Association in 
1827. He set to work on a huge picture of 
‘Lot and his Daughters fleeing from the 
Cities of the Plain, not finished till 1829. 
In 1828 he exhibited at the Scottish 
Academy ‘The Hopes of Early Genius dis- 
pelled by Death.” To these pictures he 
added ‘ Fingal, or the Spirit of Lodi,’ ‘The 
Death of Sappho,’ and ‘ Wallace defending 
Scotland’ (a small work), before he was 
elected an associate of the Scottish Academy 
in 1830. In 1831] he published six Blake- 
like designs in outline, under the title of 
‘Monograms of Man,’ and in the same year 
' ‘he commenced twenty-five outline illustra- 
tionsto Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner.’ These 
designs, which are of extraordinary power 
and in close sympathy with the weird ima- 
gination of the poet, were published by Mr. 
A. Hill of Edinburgh, and by Ackermann 
in London in 1837, but did not meet with 
the recognition they deserved. In 1832 he 
contributed five small plates to ‘The Casquet 
of Literary Gems,’ and exhibited at the 
Scottish Academy ‘Sarpedon carried by 
Death and Sleep,’ ‘ Nimrod,’ ‘ Pan,’ ‘ Aurora,’ 
and asketch of ‘ Burying the Dead.’ In the 
same year his picture of ‘ Lot’ was rejected at 
the British Institution on account of its size. 
In the autumn of 1832 he went to Italy, 
where fresh disappointment awaited him. 
He was satisfied with none of the great 
masters. The frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
appeared to him ‘ powerfully executed but 
full of defects.’ His industry in Italy was 
prodigious, but his health was very weak. 
Early in 1833 he executed a series of very 
careful anatomical drawings from subjects 
in the hospital of the Incurabile, but the 
principal result of his visit abroad was an 
immense picture of ‘Discord,’ which was 
meant to typify by the rebellion of son 
against father the overthrow of the old order 
by the new. It was exhibited at the Scot- 
tish Academy in 1840 together with ‘ Phi- 
loctetes left in the Isle of Lemnos,’ ‘Cupid 
sharpening his Arrows,’ and ‘The Cruci- 
fixion’ In the same year he sent to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy the first 

of several pictures which he now painted 
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from subjects in national history. This was 
‘Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre view- 
ing the Performance of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.”’ It was hung high and passed 
unnoticed, a circumstance which, coupled 
with the rejection, two years before, of his 
‘Achilles addressing the Manes of Patroclus,’ 
prevented him from ever sending another 
work to the London exhibitions, with the ex- 
ception of ‘ Pan’in 1845. Soon after his re- 
turn to Scotland he set up a large studio at 
Easter Dalry House, near Edinburgh, where 
he painted ‘ Peter the Hermit preaching the 
Crusades,’ ‘The Alchemist lecturing on the 
Elixir Vitee, an altar-piece of ‘The Descent 
from the Cross’ for the catholic. chapel in 
Edinburgh, and a number of other historical 
and poetical pictures. One of the latter, a 
small picture of ‘The Duke of Gloucester 
taken into the Water Gate of Calais,’ was 
lent by Mr. R. Carfrae, who bought a great 
many of his works, to the winter exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1875. In Edin- 
burgh his remarkable powers attracted a 
considerable circle of enthusiastic admirers 
and friends, among whom were the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, Dr. John Brown, author 
of ‘Rab and his Friends, whose portrait he 
painted ; Mrs. Catherine Crowe (‘Night Side 
of Nature’), and Professor John Pringle 
Nichol [q.v.] He also received visits from 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson, whose por- 
trait he painted. This is now in the Public 
Library at Concord, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

In 1839 and 1840 he contributed to 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ a series of articles, 
mainly occupied with the spirit and motives 
of art. The first was called ‘The Pecu- 
liarities of Thought and Style,’ and the 
others were upon Raphael, Titian, Leonardo, 
the Caracci, and Caravaggio. A fragment of 
another upon ‘ Rubens, his Contemporaries, 
and Modern Painters,’ was published, to- 
gether with a ‘Memoir’ (1850), by his 
brother, W. B. Scott. 

In 1841 he commenced a great picture, 
now in the Trinity House at Leith, called 
‘Vasco de Gama, the discoverer of India, 
encountering the Spirit of the Storm as he 
passes the Cape of Good Hope.’ It was ex- 
hibited by the artist, but the venture re- 
sulted in a loss of 707. In 1842 he sent two 
cartoons to the competition for the paintings 
in the new Houses of Parliament— Drake 
witnessing the Destruction of the Armada’ 
and ‘Wallace defending Scotland’— but 
neither these nor the two frescoes he sent 
in two years later attracted any notice. He 
also published a pamphlet entitled ‘ British, 
French, and German Painting, being a re- 
ference to the points which render the pro- 
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posed painting of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment important as a public measure.’ In 
1845 he sent to the Scottish Academy an 
extraordinary picture of ‘The Dead rising 
after the Crucifixion,’ with figures larger 
than life, ‘a work,’ according to his brother, 
‘to be looked upon cence, with awe and 
wonder, not to be imitated, not to be spoken 
lightly of.’ In 1847 he produced, in violent 
contrast to this terrible work, a picture called 
‘The Triumph of Love,’ in which he indulged 
in a riot of colour. Besides many powerful 
separate drawings of such subjects as ‘The 
Sirens’ and ‘Self-accusation, or Man and 
his Conscience,’ he executed sets of drawings 
of ‘The Anchorite,’ ‘ Unhappy Love,’ and 
‘Scenes in the Life and Thoughts of a Stu- 
dent Painter.’ Among his last works were 
forty illustrations to ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and a very beautiful series of eighteen 
imaginative designs to the ninth edition 
(1851) of Professor Nichol’s ‘ Architecture 
of the Heavens.’ Both series were engraved 
and published after his death. His last 
picture was ‘Hope passing over the Sky of 
Adversity.’ Since his residence in Italy 
Scott’s health had always been feeble, and 
he died at Easter Dalry House on 5 March 
1849. On his deathbed, at the early age of 
forty-three, he said: ‘If I could but have 
time yet, I think I could meet the public in 
their own way more and yet do what I think 
good.’ An etching of his head, drawn two 
days before his death by his brother William, 
is reproduced in the latter’s ‘ Autobiography ’ 
(i. 261). 

Scott was a man of undoubted genius and 
spiritual imagination, perpetually setting 
himself tasks beyond his grasp. Unfortu- 
nately, even when he reached a high measure 
of success, as in his illustrations to ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ The Architecture of 
the Heavens,’ he failed to reap the appre- 
ciation which his soul desired. In many 
respects like Benjamin Haydon, though of 
finer fibre and less robust physique, he was 
the victim of his own temperament, and his 
life was a series of disappointments, the 
result of restless and ill-judged ambition. 
For some time before his death his perpetual 
sufferings were augmented by a nervous 
disease which chiefly affected the muscles of 
his neck. He kept a diary which painfully 
reflects the sufferings of a highly sensitive 
mind tortured by disappointment, self-dis- 
trust, religious doubt, hopeless love, and, lat- 
terly, ill health. He wrote too a great many 
poems, chiefly during his last years. One 
of these, called ‘Trafalgar, or British Deed,’ 
he offered in vain for publication. His face 
and figure were of uncommon beauty, and in 
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his portrait of himself at the age of twenty- 


five he appears the very type of gloomy 
poetic genius. Most of his works are in 
private collections in Scotland, but ‘The 
Vintager’ and ‘Ariel and Caliban’ are in 
the National Gallery at Edinburgh, and 
‘Achilles addressing the Manes of Patroclus’ 
in the Art Gallery at Sunderland. An ex- 
hibition of his works was held at 29 Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, in 1849. A reproduction 
of the fine portrait bust by Sir John Steell, 
R.S.A., in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land, is prefixed to John M. Gray’s ‘ David 
Scott and his Works,’ 1884. 

[Scott’s Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A.; 
Autobiographical Notes of William Bell Scott, 
ed. Minto; Emerson’s English Traits; Cunning- 
gham’s British Painters, ed. Heaton; Life of 
B. R. Haydon ; North British Review, No. xxi.; 
Hogg’s Instructor, vol. iii.; Art Journal, ii. 
120; Blackwood, exxx. 589; Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake. ] Cc. M. 


SCOTT or SCOT, GEORGE (d. 1685), 
of Pitlochie, Fifeshire, writer on America, 
was the only son of Sir John Scott or Scot 

q: v.] of Scotstarvet, by his second wife, 
argaret, daughter of Sir James Melville of 
Hallhill. In 1685 he published at Edin- 
burgh ‘The Model of the Government of the 
Province of East New Jersey, in America; 
and Encouragement for such as design to be 
concerned there.’ It was, says the author, 
the outcome of a visit to London in 1679, 
when heenjoyed ‘the opportunity of frequent 
converse with several substantial and judi- 
cious gentlemen concerned in the American 
plantations.’ Among these were James Drum- 
mond, fourth earl of Perth [q. v.], to whom 
the book is dedicated, and probably William 
Penn. The most valuable part of the work is 
a series of letters from the early settlers in 
New Jersey. ‘The Model’ was plagiarised 
by Samuel Smith in his ‘ History of New 
Jersey,’ 1721, and is quoted by Bancroft ; but 
James Grahame, author of the ‘Rise and 
Progress of the United States,’ first attached 
due importance to it. It was reprinted for 
the New Jersey Historical Society in 1846, 
in W. A. Whitehead’s ‘Hast Jersey under 
the Proprietory Government’ (2nd edition 
1875). Copies of the original, which are 
very rare, are in the British Museum, the 
Edinburgh Advocates’ Library, at Gottingen, 
in Harvard College library, and in the library 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, and 
two others are in private hands in America. 
In some copies a passage (p. 37) recommend- 
ing religious freedom as an inducement to 
emigration is modified. In recognition of 
his services in writing the. book, Scot re- 
ceived from the proprietors of Kast New 
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Jersey a grant, dated 28 July 1685, of five 
hundred acres of land in the province. On 
1 Aug. he embarked in the Henry and Fran- 
cis with nearly two hundred persons, in- 
cluding his wife and family; but he and his 
wife died on the voyage. The wife is said to 
have been well connected. A son and a 
daughter survived. The latter, named Eu- 
pham or Euphemia, married in 1686, John 
Johnstone, an Edinburgh druggist, who had 
been one of her fellow-passengers on the 
disastrous voyage to New Jersey. To him 
the proprietors issued, on 13 Jan. 1686-7, a 
confirmation of the grant made to Scot, and 
their descendants occupied a good position 
in the colony. Most of their descendants 
left America as loyalists at the revolution, 
but some of them are still living in New 
Jersey. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Nation, iti. 413; Preface 
to Whitehead’s reprint in Appendix, 2nd edit. 
1875, founded on East Jersey records, and his 
Early History of Amboy; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. 
Lit. 11, 1955 ; Catalogues of British Museum and 
Edinburgh Advocates’ Library.] G. Le G.N. 

SCOTT, Sir GEORGE GILBERT 
(1811-1878), architect, born in 1811 at 
Gawcott, Buckinghamshire, was the son of 
Thomas Scott, perpetual curate of that place, 
and grandson of Thomas Scott [q. v.] the 
commentator. Scott’s mother was daughter 
of Dr. Lynch of Antigua, and was descended 
maternally from the Gilberts, a family of 
West Indian proprietors. The members of 
the large household at Gawcott parsonage, 
including Miss Gilbert (Scott’s great-aunt), 
who had been kissed by John Wesley, were 
bound by many traditions to the evangeli- 
cal party, and their pronounced religious 
opinions raised a social barrier between them 
and their neighbours. Scott was first edu- 
cated at home, but his father, who was an 
amateur in building operations, soon recog- 
nised in his son’s love of sketching churches 
a predilection for architecture. After spend- 
ing a year (1826-7) in preparatory schooling 
with his uncle, the Rev. Samuel King, at 
Latimers, near Chesham, he was accordingly 
articled in 1827 to James Edmeston, who is 
said to have been ‘better known as a poet 
than an architect.’ His evangelical views 
doubtless recommended him to Scott’s 
father. 

At Edmeston’s office Scott got little en- 
couragement in the style which afterwards 
made him famous. His master, who had 
experimented with ‘ Gothic’ in a chapel at 
Leytonstone, condemned it as expensive, and 
warned Scott’s father that his pupil wasted 
his time in sketching mediaeval buildings. | 

After the conclusion of his pupilage in 
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1831 Scott spent two months in sketching 
near Gawcott, and, returning to London, 
took lodgings with his brother John in 
Warwick Court, Holborn. In order to gain 
practical experience he attached himself for 
a time to the firm of Grissell & Peto [see 
Pxro, Str SamunL Morton], who appointed 
him superintendent of their works in pro- 
gress at Hungerford Market. 

In 1832 he began an engagement lasting 
two years in the office of Henry Roberts, 
trained under Sir Robert Smirke[q. v.], and 
assisted him in the working-drawings, exe- 
cution, and ‘measuring up’ of the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. Scott looked back to this as 
a barren period; he did little sketching ; 
‘Smirkism and practical work’ were, he con- 
sidered, chilling his natural tastes, and even 
in his two opportunities of private design (a 
rectory for his father’s new living at Wap- 
penham, and a private house at Chesham) he 
was disheartened by a sense of deficient 
originality. 

The death of his father in 1834 threw upon 
Scott the necessity of immediate bread-win- 
ning. He was engaged at the time in assist- 
ing Kempthorne (an architect with whom he 
occupied rooms in Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street) in preparing model plans for the work- 
houses to be erected under the new poor law. 
Scott resolved to turn this special experience 
to account, and, besides issuing a printed ap- 
peal to his father’s friends for general architec- 
tural patronage, went down to Wappenham 
and conducted a vigorous canvass among the 
guardians of the district. This aggressive 
action, though an infringement of more re- 
cent ideas of professional etiquette, produced 
immediate fruit. He became architect to 
four poor-law unions, and engaged as clerk 
of the works (subsequently as collaborator) 
W.B. Moffat, a builder’s son, whose acquain- 
tance he had made when both were pupils of 
Edmeston. 

Their combined exertions (for Moffat sur- 
passed Scott in the campaign of self-recom- 
mendation) produced a brisk and, at first, 
inartistic practice, which was supplemented 
by success in many competitions. Scott 
eventually took his companion into formal 
partnership, which terminated in 1845, after 
the erection of some fifty buildings of the 
workhouse class, the most successful of 
which were the union buildings at Dunmow, 
Belper, Windsor, Amersham, and Maccles- 
field, and the orphan asylum at Wanstead— 
all in quasi-Elizabethan style. 

During his partnership with Moffat, Scott 
was not without ecclesiastical commissions. 
His first seven churches (at Birmingham, 
Lincoln, Shaftesbury, Hanwell, Turnham, 
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Bridlington Quay, and Norbiton) were, in 
Scott’s own opinion, ignoble. Though not 
actually uniform in design, they suffered from 
the wholesale method of his workhouse prac- 
tice. Their lack of chancels, their galleries, 
their stucco mouldings, and general disregard 
of the requirements of ritual are to be ex- 


plained and excused as the logical result of | 


a training which, under his parents and his 
masters, had intentionally excluded the 
picturesque aspects of church worship and 
church architecture. 

Though Scott was not at the outset in 
sympathy with the high church ecclesiologi- 
cal party, it was to an interview with Benja- 
min Webb [q. v.], the secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society (a high-church orga- 
nisation), as well as to the writings of Augus- 
tus Welby Northmore Pugin [q. v.], and to 
a meeting with the latter, brought about 
through Myers (Pugin’s builder), that he 
owed his first insight into the principles of 
Gothicart. He strengthened his knowledge 
of these principles by careful study in the 
competition for the Martyr’s Memorial at 
Oxford, for which he was selected as archi- 
tect (1840). His first Gothic building of 
any size or artistic value was the church of 
St. Giles at Camberwell, during the progress 
of which his faith in Gothic architecture 
was assured, 

Scott’s first restoration was that of Ches- 
terfield church, followed shortly afterwards 
by works at St. Mary’s, Stafford, and by a 
successful competition for the restoration of 
St. Mary’s Chapel on Wakefield bridge. 
There he made the mistake, which he always 
regretted, of permitting the builder, who had 
got a good offer for the re-erection of the old 
front in a private park, to substitute new 
work in Caen stone for old work which 
should have been left. 

In 1844 Scott achieved European reputa- 
tion by winning the open competition for the 
church of St. Nicholas at Hamburg, the pre- 
paration for which made the occasion of his 
first continental journey. He was attacked 
in the ‘ Ecclesiologist’ (vol. i. new ser. No. 4, 
p- 184) for designing-a Lutheran place of wor- 
ship, and considered himself bound in self- 
defence to defend the Lutheran position in 
a paper, which was refused publication. The 
style adopted in the design of this building 
was German Gothic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The work was the outcome of a 
special and careful study of German ecclesi- 
astical architecture. Scott did not then 
know, what he afterwards realised, that 
France, not Germany, was the real cradle of 
Gothic church-building. 

In 1847 the chapter of Ely gave him his 


first appointment as restoring architect to a 
cathedral. The enthusiasm of George Pea- 
cock [q. v.], dean of Ely, for Amiens Cathe- 
dral led him to pay his first visit to the great 
French churches, which was followed up in 
later life by many continental journeys. 

The years between 1845 and 1862 were 
fullof commissions and appointments involy- 
ing designs of new buildings, restorations, 
and reports. Among the minor work of 
this period were Bradfield church, Berkshire, 
rebuilt for the Rev. Thomas Stevens (foun- 
der of Bradfield College, in the building of 
which Scott had an influential though in- 
direct share); Worsley church, begun in 
partnership with Moffat; St. Mary’s, Not- 
tingham, finished by Moffat; St. Peter’s 
Church, Croydon ; the restoration or rebuild- 
ing of churches at Aylesbury, Newark, Nant- 
wich, and Ellesmere; new churches at West 
Derby, Holbeck, London (St. Matthew, City 
Road), Haley Hill, near Halifax, and Ran- 
more Common, near Dorking. Domestic 
and secular work was meanwhile represented 
by Pippbrook House, near Dorking’; Kelham 
Hall, near Newark; Hafodunos, near Lilan- 
rwst; Walton Hall, near Warwick; a row 
of housesin Broad Sanctuary, Westminster ; 
the town-hall at Preston; and Brighton Col- 
lege. In spite of Scott’s Gothic tendencies, 
he carried out during the same period a few 
classic or semi-classic works, such as the 
chapel at Hawkstone and that at King’s Col- 
lege, London, Partis College, and the re- 
modelling of St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill. 

About this time a design was prepared for 
the cathedral of St. John, Newfoundland, 
and Scott’s appointment as restorer at Ely 
Cathedral led to similar engagements at 
Hereford, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Ripon. 

The additions at Exeter College, Oxford, 
including the chapel, a characteristic work 
on a French model, were the first of his col- 
legiate undertakings. 

In 1849 came the important appointment 
of architect to the dean and chapter of West- 
minster Abbey, which gave Scott the oppor- 
tunity for much careful and creditable work 
(especially in the restoration of the chapter- 
house and the monuments), and provided 
the materials for his ‘ Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey’ (published in 1862), The 
restored front of the north transept, some- 
times attributed to Scott, was mainly de- 
signed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., the triple 
portals alone being of Scott’s restoration. 
Scott indurated the monuments and other 
internal work with a composition of shellac 
dissolved in spirits of wine, a process which 
proved a failure when applied to the roof of 
the cloisters. 
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In 1854 Scott began, under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. E. B. Denison (now Lord Grim- 
thorpe), the reconstruction of Doncaster 
church, which had been destroyed by fire, 
and in the same year was again successful in 
an open competition at Hamburg (this time 
for the Rathhaus), but his design was not 
carried out. 

The next year (1855) he was elected to 
the associateship of the Royal Academy, 
and he became a full member in 1861. 

The competition for the rebuilding of the 
war and foreign offices in the autumn of 
1856 was signalised by a stormy conflict be- 
tween the Gothic and classic schools of 
architecture, waged even in the House of 
Commons. Scott's first design submitted in 
the competition was a sincere attempt to 
adapt the elements of French and Italian 
Gothic to the purposes of a modern English 
institution. Scott’s name did not appear 
among the five premiated designs for the war 
office, but he was placed third for the foreign 
office, and it was subsequently discovered 
that the architectural assessors engaged to 
advise the judges had placed Scott’sdesign se- 
cond for both buildings. In November 1858 
he was appointed architect, and set to work 
on certain necessary revisions of his design. 
The war office portion of the scheme was aban- 
doned, but it was arranged that Scott should 
be associated in a design for the India office 
with (Sir) Matthew Digby Wyatt [q. v.], 
the official architect to that department. At 
this point the classical opposition gathered 
strength, and its cause was taken up in igno- 
rantwarmth by Lord Palmerston. After pro- 


longed debates and controversy Scott was ' 


induced, by the threat of the appointment of 
a classical coadjutor, to prepare a fresh eleva- 
tion. Parliament gave orders for an Italian 
design to be submitted in comparison with 
the Gothic drawings. Scott sought:a com- 
promise in the ‘Byzantine of the early Vene- 
tian palaces,’only to be told (on 8 Sept. 1860) 
by Lord Palmerston that it ‘was neither 
one thing nor t’other; a regular mongrel 
affair,’ and that ‘he would have nothing to 
do with it.’ Scott was thus forced either to 
abandon his appointment or to strike his 
colours as the Gothic champion. He chose 
the latter course, accepted Wyatt’s collabo- 
ration as before arranged for the India office, 
and, after the purchase of‘ some costly works 
on Italian architecture, and a visit to Paris, 
produced a design which satisfied Lord Pal- 
merston. As might be expected, it encoun- 
tered stout opposition from Scott’s old friends 
of the Gothic party, but finally passed the 
House of Commons in 1861, nearly five years 
after the competition was initiated. Nine 
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years later he was commissioned to complete 
the block of buildings by the erection of the 
home and colonial offices. Scott’s Gothic 
design is to be seen in the diploma gallery at 
the Royal Academy. 

In 1864 Scott was engaged in carrying 
out the Albert memorial. He entered, by 
royal invitation, a limited competition for 
this work[see CoOKERELL, FREDERICK PEpys}, 
and submitted, besides his design for the 
monument, several schemes for the Albert 
Hall, which were not accepted. The suc- 
cessful project for the memorial was, in its 
author’s intention, to be a ‘ kind of ciborium 
to protect the statue of theprince;’ in fact an 
attempt to realise the class of building of 
which a shrine is the supposed imitation in 
miniature. Another royal commission was 
the rearrangement of Wolsey’s chapel at 
Windsor to form a memorial to Prince 
Albert. To Scott was due the substitution 
of stone and mosaic for the timber and 
plaster of which the vaulting was formerly 
composed, but he had no responsibility for 
the marble inlay by Baron Triqueti, of which 
he disapproved. 

In 1865 Scott designed one of his finest 
works, the station and hotel at St. Pancras. 
He regarded it as the fullest realisation of 
his own special treatment of Gothic for 
modern purposes, and classed it in this re- 
spect with his work on the town-hall at 
Preston, Kelham Hall in Nottinghamshire, 
and the old bank at Leeds. The idea of 
working the iron roof trusses of the station 
into the form of a pointed arch was due, not 
to Scott himself, but to the engineer of the 
company. The buildings of the Glasgow 
University, undertaken at about the same 
time, were designed in a manner which 
Scott had already adopted in the Albert In- 
stitute at Dundee, a ‘thirteenth or four- 
teenth century secular style with the addi- 
tion of certain Scottish features.’ 

In 1866 Scott was one of the six archi- 
tects (afterwards increased to twelve) in- 
vited to compete for the royal courts of jus- 
tice. The officially appointed judges decided 
in favour of two architects, George Edmund 
Street [q. v.] and Edward Middleton Barry 
[q. v.], and the government, after much con- 
fusion, eventually displaced the latter. The 
competitors believed they had been unjustly 
treated. Scott, who acted as chairman at 
the meetings of the competitors, keenly felt 
his own failure (cf. Remuniscences, p. 274). 

In 1870 the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which had awarded Scott its 
royal gold medal in 1859, invited him to 
accept nomination as president, an honour 
which he then declined. He, however, held 
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the office from 1873 to 1876. From 1868 he 


was professor of architecture at the Royal 
Academy, a post which he filled with great 
distinction. His lectures were published in 
1879 as ‘Medieval Architecture,’ 2 vols. An 
enterprise with which Scott was actively 
associated was the establishment of the Ar- 
chitectural Museum, now located in Tufton 
Street, Westminster. 

In 1872 he received knighthood in con- 
sideration of his works for the royal family. 

On 19 March 1878 his health began to 
give way, and he died from a heart attack 
on the 27th of the same month. He was 
buried on 6 April in Westminster Abbey. 

The principal works still in progress at the 
time of his death were the refitting of the 
choir at Canterbury, the restoration of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, the great hall of Glasgow 
University, the cathedral of Edinburgh, the 
church of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, the 
restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey (since con- 
tinued, though on different lines, by Lord 
Grimthorpe), works at Beverley Minster, 
the Hook memorial church at Leeds, and 
the restoration of the cathedrals of Salisbury, 
St. Davids, Lichfield, and St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. 

Scott married, on 5 June 1838, a second 
cousin, Caroline Oldrid (her sister married 
his brother, the Rev. Thomas Scott). By 
her he had five sons, two of whom, George 
Gilbert Scott, F.S.A., and John Oldrid Scott, 
followed the profession of architecture, and 
carried out some of the works left unfinished 
at his death. 

In 1888, shortly after his marriage, Scott 
established himself at 20 (now 31) Spring 
Gardens, where he continued to conduct his 
work till the end of his life. He changed 
his residence in 1844 to St. John’s Wood, 
afterwards to Hampstead, and in 1864 to 
Ham. About 1870 he left Ham for Rook’s- 
nest, near Godstone. In 1877, after a short 
return to Ham, he removed to Courtfield 
House, South Kensington, where he died. 

The ‘ Builder’ (1878, p. 360) contains an 
incomplete list, dating from 1847, of 732 
buildings or projects with which Scott was 
connected as sigh iteet or restorer or as the 
author of a report. Among these are 29 
cathedrals, British or colonial, 10 minsters, 
476 churches, 25 schools, 23 parsonages, 58 
monumental works, 25 colleges or college 
chapels, 26 public buildings, 48 mansions, 
and various small ecclesiastical accessories. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, 
special allusion may be made to the chapel 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the addi- 
tions to New College, Oxford, the Leeds in- 
firmary, the column to commemorate the 
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Westminster scholars who fell in the Crimea, 
the horseshoe cloisters, Windsor, and the 
restoration of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Dar- 
lington. 

The principal works of cathedral restora- 
tion not already mentioned were those at 
Chester, Worcester, Chichester, Gloucester, 
Rochester, and Exeter. The work at Chi- 
chester consisted chiefly of the rebuilding of 
the tower and spire which had collapsed in 
1861. At Chester very extensive external 
renovation was thought necessary, owing to 
the extent to which the old stonework had 
become decayed. The restoration at Exeter 
led to litigation over the ‘reredos,’ in which 
the propriety of the use of sculpture was 
discussed (Phillpotts v. Boyd, L. R. 6 P. C. 
435). Minor works were carried out at Win- 
chester, Durham, Peterborough, Bangor, and 
St. Asaph. 

Of Scott’s style as an original artist it may 
be said that, starting (in his maturer prac- 
tice) with a marked prejudice in favour of the 
fourteenth-century characteristics of English 
architecture, he subsequently changed his 
views, adopting in domestic and secular 
work a modification of Gothic, and inclining 
in church work to that importation of French 
models of the thirteenth century which pre- 
vailed among his contemporaries. In a de- 
sign submitted (1875) in conjunction with 
his son, John Oldrid Scott, for the parliament 
house at Berlin, he attempted to realise a 
development at which German Gothic might 
have arrived had it not been for the sub- 
mission to Frenchinfluence. In restoration 
he showed an unrivalled power of search- 
ing for evidences, and a remarkable fertility 
in following up a clue or conjecturing an 
original design from a few remaining frag- 
ments. 

That Scott, as the greatest of architectural 
restorers, should have been the object of 
severe attack was natural. Certainly he 
sometimes remodelled rather than restored, 
and more than once his critics were success- 
ful in convicting him of an excessive energy 
in renovation. In the last year of Scott’s 
life the growing opposition to the prevalent 
practice of architectural restoration with 
which his name was identified took definite 
form, and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings was inaugurated. 

Scott was an enthusiastic though not an 
accomplished writer. He published, besides 
various pamphlets, 1. ‘A Plea for the Faith- 
ful Restoration of Ancient Churches,’ 1850. 
2. ‘Remarks on Secular and Domestic Archi- 
tecture,” 1850. 3. ‘Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey,’ 1862. 

Many architects were trained in his office 
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among them George Edmund Street, R.A. 
[q. ie and Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. 

There are two portraits of Scott, both by 
George Richmond, R.A.—one in the council- 
room of the Royal Academy, the other at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The steel engraving given in the ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ is also after a drawing by Richmond. 

[Personal and Professional Recollections, by 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, R.A., London, 1879; 
Builder, 1878, xxxvi, 339, 843, 360, 391, 440; 
Building News, 1878, xxiv. 309, 339, 385; Dict. 
of Architecture. ] Ieee 

SCOTT, GEORGE LEWIS (1708- 
1780), mathematician, born at Hanover in 
May 1708, was the eldest son of George 
Scott of Bristo in Scotland, who married 
Marion: Stewart, daughter of Sir James 
Stewart, bart., of Coltness, lord advocate of 
Scotland. The father held diplomatic offices 
at various German courts, and was envoy- 
extraordinary to Augustus I, king of Poland, 
in 1712 (Caldwell Papers, Maitland Club, i. 
206-52), He was an especial friend of the 
elector (afterwards George I), whose names 
were given to the boy at baptism, and the 
Princess Sophia was his godmother. At 
the close of 1726, after his father’s death, 
his mother moved to Leyden for the edu- 
cation of her children. George Lewis was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, be- 
came F.8.A. on 3 June 1736, and F.R.S. on 
5 May 1737, and was a member in 1736 of the 
Society for Encouragement of Learning. At 
this date Thomson the poet was one of his 
friends. In November 1750 Scott was made 
sub-preceptor to Prince George (afterwards 
George III) and his younger brothers, on 
the recommendation of Lord Bolingbroke 
through Lord Bathurst. Horace Walpole 
writes, ‘ You may add that recommendation 
to the chapter of our wonderful politics’ 
(Letters, ii. 232); and as Scott was considered 
to be a Jacobite, his appointment caused 
considerable stir through the belief that he 
would inculcate in his pupils the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. By July 1752 the 
tutors were divided into factions, and the 
quarrel lasted all the year (2. ii. 293, 316- 
317). In February 1758 Scott was made a 
commissioner of excise, and he held that 
post until his death. 

Scott, who was a pupil of De Moivre, was 
celebrated for his knowledge of mathe- 
matics. On 7 May 1762 he sent a long 
letter to Gibbon on the books which he 
should study in that science; and Gibbon, on 
19 Oct. 1767, asked him to supply a paper 
‘on the present state of the physical and 
mathematical sciences’ in England, for in- 
sertion in the ‘ Mémoires Littéraires de la 
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Grande-Bretagne’ of Deyverdun and him- 
self. In December 1775 Gibbon sent for his 
perusal a part of the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ (Mise. Works, i. 147, ii. 44- 
51, 68-71). Twoletters from Scott to Robert 
Simson [q. v.], the Scottish mathematician, 
with those which he received in reply, are 
given in Trail’s ‘ Life of Simson’ (pp. 113- 
128). He was described by Lord Brougham 
as ‘perhaps the most accomplished of all 
amateur mathematicians who never gave 
their works to the world’ (Philosophers 
temp. George III, 1855-ed. pp. 135-6). Dr. 
Burney speaks of him as an excellent musi- 
cian, and as performing on the harpsichord. 
He was an intimate friend of Dr. Pepusch, 
whom he assisted in drawing up a paper for 
the Royal Society on the genera and systems 
of the ancient Greek music (Dr. Burney, in 
Rezs’s Cyclop. 1819, vol. xxxii.) Miss 
Burney, who met Scott in 1769, described 
him as ‘very sociable and facetious. He 
entertained me extremely with droll anec- 
dotes and stories among the Great and about 
the Court.’ George Rose knew him ‘long 
and very intimately,’ and praised him as 
‘amiable, honorable, temperate, and one of 
the sweetest dispositions I ever knew.’ He 
was tall and big. Dr. Johnson was one day 
giving way to tears, when Scott, who was 
present, clapped him on the back and said, 
‘What’s all this, my dear sir? Why, you 
and I and Hercules, you know, were all 
troubled with melancholy.’ The doctor was 
‘so delighted at his odd sally that he suddenly 
embraced him’ (Mrs. Piozz1, Anecdotes of 
Johnson, pp. 50-1). 

Scott died on 7 Dec. 1780. His wife, who 
was separated from him, forms the subject 
of another article [see Scorr, Saran]. Her 
friends condemned him for his bad treat- 
ment of her, and the rumour spread that he 
had tried to poison her; but there was no 
foundation for either charge. The materials 
which Ephraim Chambers [ q. v. | left for asup- 
plement to his dictionary of arts and sciences 
were committed to Scott’s care for selection, 
revision, and expansion. The two volumes 
appeared in 1753, and he is said to have re- 
ceived 1,500/. for his services. 

[Gent. Mag. 1780 p. 590, 1805 ii. 811-12; 
Miss Burney’s Early Diary, i. 48-9, 155-6; 
George Rose’s Diary, ii. 188; Nichols’s Lit 
Anecdotes, ii, 93; Caldwell Papers, i. 28, 206, 
ii. pt. ii. p. 161.] W. P.C. 

SCOTT or SCOT, GREGORY (d. 1576) 
divine, of northern (possibly Yorkshire) de- 
scent, was educated at Eton, and was elected 
thence scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1550, He graduated B.A.1553-4and M.A. 
1557. He was presented by the queen to 

ital 
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the rectory of Thimbleby, Lincolnshire, on | 


11 March 1560 (RrMER, Federa, xv. 587), 
and became chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln. 
On 2 May 1564 he was collated canon of the 
third stall in Carlisle Cathedral (Lz NEvz, 
Fasti). Five years later he became chan- 
cellor of Carlisle, and in 1570 vicar-general. 
As prebendary he took strong action in 
suing for a remedy against leases of the 
lands of the cathedral made contrary to the 
statutes (September 1567 and June 1568) 
(State Papers, Dom. Eliz. xliv. xlviii. 4 and 
5, and Addenda xiv. 13; Strypr, Annals, 1. 
il, 255-6). He was collated to the vicarage 
of St. Michael, Appleby, in 1569. Scot died 


in possession of his prebend some time before | 


November 1576. He wrote: ‘A Briefe Trea- 
tise agaynst certayne Errors of the Romish 
Church very plainly, notably, and pleasantly 
confuting the same by Scripture and Auncient 
Writers’ (in verse), b. 1., London, 1574, 8vo. 


Bibl. Poet. p. 326; Ames’s Typogr. Antigq. ed. 
Dibdin, iv. 569; Brydges’s Restituta, iii. 490; 
Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 106; Strype’s Grindal, 
p. 125; Select Poetry, Parker Soe. liii; Grindal’s 
Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 285 ; Cooper’s Athene 
Cant.] WALES: 
SCOTT, HARRIET ANNE, Lapy 
Scorr (1819-1894), novelist, only daughter 
of Henry Shank of Castlerig and Gleniston, 
Fifeshire, was born in Bombay in 18-9. On 


28 Nov. 1844 she married Sir James Sibbald | 

: : | On 29 March 1706 he was created by Queen 
David Scott (1814-1885), third baronet | 4 - : : 
ty y.] She died at 18 Cornwall Gardens, | "5 Her) of Delorage A ecu eee 


ueen’s Gate, London, on 8 April 1894. 

Lady Scott, a highly accomplished woman, 
who should be distinguished from the con- 
temporary novelist, Caroline Lucy, Lady 
Scott (1784-1857) [q.v.], wrote eight novels; 
the first four were issued anonymously. Her 
books, though deficient in plot, display genuine 
powers of characterisation, and at times re- 
mind the reader of the style of Miss Susan 
Ferrier. Thetitles of thenovelsare :—1. ‘The 
M.P.’s Wife and the Lady Geraldine, 1838, 
2vols. 2. ‘The Henpecked Husband,’ 1847, 
3 vols.; other editions 1853 and 1865. 3. 
‘ Percy, or the Old Love and the New,’ 1848, 
3 vols. 4. ‘Hylton House and its Inmates,’ 
1850, 3 vols. 5. ‘The Only Child: a Tale,’ 
1852, 2 vols.; another edition 1865, in 
‘Select Library of Fiction.’ 6. ‘The Pride 
of Life, 1854, 2 vols. 7. ‘The Skeleton in 
the Cupboard,’ 1860, 2nd edit. 1861. 8. 
‘The Dream of a Life,’ 1862, 3 vols. She 
also contributed to the ‘ Queen’ newspaper, 
and to various magazines, and published a 
small book entitled ‘ Cottagers’ Comforts, 
and other Recipes in Knitting and Crochet. 
By Grandmother,’ 1887. 
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[Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 448, x. 186 ; 
Foster’s Baronetage, 1883, p. 565; information 
from Miss Henrietta Caroline Sibbald Scott, The 
Firs, Newbury, Berks. ] G. C. B. 

SCOTT, HELENUS, M.D. (1760-1821), 
physician, was born at Dundee, and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh from 1777 to 1779. 
He entered the medical service of the East 
India Company, and served chiefly in the 


| Bombay presidency. On 24 July 1797 he 


was created M.D. by the university of Aber- 
deen. After thirty years in India he returned 
to England, and began practice at Bath. 
On 22 Dec. 1815 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, and in 1817 
began to practise as a physician in Russell 
Square, London. In the same year he con- 
tributed an interesting paper to the ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Medico-Chirurgical Society 
on the use of nitromuriatic acid in medicine. 


| He used it in a wider range of disease than 


[Corser’s Coll. Angl.-Poet. v. 222; Ritson’s | 
| ment in the treatment of enteric fever and 


is now customary, but its frequent employ- 


other maladies at the present day originates in 

hisadvocacy ofits merits. He attained to con- 

siderable practice, and died on 16 Nov. 1821. 
[ Works; Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iii. i 


SCOTT, HENRY, Eart or DELORAINE 
(1676-1730), third but second surviving son 
of James Scott, duke of Monmouth[q. v.|,and 
Anne, duchess of Buccleuch, was born in 1676. 


and Baron Scott of Goldielands, the main title 
being derived from the lands of Deloraine in 
Kirkhope parish, Selkirkshire. He took his 
oath and seat in the last parliament in Scot- 
land in October 1706, and voted in favour of 
the treaty ofunion. At the general election 
of 1715 he was chosen one of the Scottish 
representative peers, and he was rechosen in 
1722 and 1727. In 1725 he was vested with 
the order of the Bath, and appointed gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to George I. From 
the time of his accession to the peerage he 
also served in the army, being appointed in 
1707 to the command of a regiment of foot, 
and promoted on 1 June 1716 to be colonel 
of the 2nd troop of horse-grenadier guards, 
on 7 April 1724 to be colonel of the 16th 
regiment, and on 9 July 1780 to be colonel 
of the 3rd regiment of horse, with the rank 
of major-general in the army. His reputa- 
tion for courtesy and politeness—derived 
from his royal ancestors—is referred to in 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts :’ 
Stanhope in wit, in breeding Delorain, 


His mother, however, upon her death in 
1723, reproached him with gracelessness and 
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extravagance, and left him but 5/, He died 
suddenly on Christmas day 1780, and was 
buried at Lidwell in Sandford St. Martin, Ox- 
fordshire. By his first wife, Anne (d. 1720), 
daughter and heiress of William Duncombe 
of Battlesden, Bedfordshire, he had two sons 
—Francis, second earl; and Henry, third 
earl—and a daughter Anne, unmarried. By 
his second wife, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Howard, grandson of Thomas, first earl of 
Berkshire, he had two daughters: Georgina 
Caroline, married to Sir James Peachey, 
master of the robes; and Henrietta. His 
widow remarried, in April 1734, William 
Wyndham of Ersham, Norfolk, died on 
12 Nov. 1744, and was buried at Windsor. 
She had been governess to the young prin- 
cesses Mary and Louisa, daughters of 
George II. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 409- 
410; Fraser’s Scotts of Buccleuch, ii. 324; 
Burke’s Peerage. ] Aedes ks 


SCOTT, HENRY, third Duxs oF Buc- 
cLpUCH and fifth Duxn or QUEENSBERRY 
(1746-1812), born on 13 Sept. 1746, was 
second but eldest surviving son of Francis, 
earl of Dalkeith, who died in the lifetime of 
his father, and Lady Caroline Campbell, 
eldest daughter of John, second duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich. While still a child 
he became Duke of Buccleuch in succession 
to his grandfather, Francis, second duke 

grandson of James Scott, duke of Monmouth 
i v.]), who died on 22 April1751. He was 
educated at Eton, and afterwards had as his 
tutor and companion on his travels abroad 
Dr. Adam Smith, author of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations, who for this purpose resigned his 
university chair, and accepted a life annuity 
of 8002. After spending about two years 
in France and Switzerland, both the duke 
and his younger brother, who travelled with 
him, were seized by fever at Paris, and, the 
latter dying, the duke returned home. He 
had contemplated a political life, but events 
altered his determination, and he settled in 
his ancestral home at Dalkeith. During the 
French war in 1778 he raised a regiment of 
fencibles, which, under his personal com- 
mand, were of conspicuous service in the 
‘no popery riots’ in Edinburgh in the fol- 
lowing year. To gratify his literary tastes 
he became a member of the Poker Club, 
formed in Edinburgh in 1762, and was the 
first president of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, which was instituted in 1783. 

On 23 Dec. 1767 he was invested with the 
order of the Thistle, and in 1794 he was ad- 
mitted knight of the Garter. In 1810, on 
the death of William Douglas, fourth duke 
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of Queensberry [q.v.], the notorious ‘old 
Q.,’ he succeeded to the title, and also to the 
estates and other honours of the Douglases 
of Drumlanrig in virtue of an entail executed 
in 1706 by James Douglas, second duke of 
Queensberry [q. v.], whose second daughter 
Jane married Buccleuch’s grandfather. The 
suavity and generosity of ‘ Duke Henry’ ren- 
dered him highly popular, and his chosen 
friend, Sir Walter Scott, declared that his 
name was never mentioned without praises 
by the rich and benedictions by the poor.’ 
He is said to have imitated James V of Scot- 
land in paying visits in disguise to the cots of 
his humbler dependents, who always profited 
thereby. He died at Dalkeith on 11 Jan. 
1812, and was buried there. 
He married, on 2 May 1767, Lady Eliza- 
beth Montagu (d. 1827), only daughter of 
George Brudenell Montagu, duke of Montagu 
[q.v.] By her he obtained large estates in 
England, together with personalty and jewels 
valued at 150,00027.; and he also succeeded 
on his mother’s death to her property of 
Caroline Park, near Granton on the Firth of 
Forth. They had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son dying in infancy, Charles 
William Henry, the second, succeeded as 
fourth duke of Buccleuch and sixth duke 
of Queensberry, and, dying at Lisbon on 
20 April 1819, was succeeded by his second 
but eldest surviving son by his wife, the 
Hon. Harriet Katherine Townshend, fourth 
daughter of Thomas, first viscount Sydney. 
Water Francis Scort, fifth Duxr or 
BucctEucH and seventh DUKE oF QUEENS- 
BERRY (1806-1884), born at Dalkeith on 
25 Noy. 1806, became duke in his thir- 
teenth year, and when only sixteen enter- 
tained George IV for a fortnight at Dalkeith 
House. He was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating M.A. in 
1827, and, as captain-general of the royal 
bodyguard of archers, carried the gold stick 
at the coronations of William IV and Queen 
Victoria. He entertained the queen and 
prince consort at Dalkeith in 1842, when 
he was created a privy councillor. Being a 
staunch conservative, he was made lord 
privy seal in Peel’s ministry, from February 
1842 to June 1846, when he held for six 
months the office of lord president of coun- 
cil. Having made a special study of agri- 
culture, the duke was in 1831 made president 
of the Highland Agricultural Society. Be- 
tween 1835 and 1842, at his sole cost (over 
half a million) he built the pier and break- 
water forming a harbour at Granton, and 
developing it as a port on the Firth of 
Forth. His interest in art, science, and lite- 
rature was recognised in his election to the 
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residency of the Society of Antiquaries in 

862, and to that of the British Association 
in 1867. The university of Oxford honoured 
him with the degree of D.C.L. in 1834, and 
that of LL.D. was added by Cambridge in 
1842 and Edinburgh in 1874, while Glasgow 
University elected him its chancellor in 1877. 
He also held the offices of high steward of 
Westminster and lord lieutenant and sheriff 
of the counties of Midlothian and Roxburgh. 
He died at Bowhill, Selkirkshire, on 16 April 
1884, and was buried on the 23rd in St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Dalkeith, being at the time 
of his death the senior knight of the Garter 
(cr. 23 Feb. 1835). His personalty amounted 
to above 910,0007. By his duchess, Lady 
Charlotte Anne Thynne, youngest daughter 
of Thomas, second marquis of Bath, he had, 
with other issue, the present Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry. 


[The Scotts of Buccleuch, by Sir William 
Fraser, i. 489-515 (with portraits of the third 
and fifth dukes and their respective duchesses) ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, passim; G. E. C.’s 
Peerage, s. v. ‘ Buccleuch.’] lel 


SCOTT, HENRY YOUNG DARRA- 
COTT (1822-1883), major-general royal en- 
gineers, fourth son of Edward Scott of Ply- 
mouth, Devonshire, was born there on 
2 Jan. 1822. Educated privately and at the 
royal military academy at Woolwich, he ob- 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the royal engineers on 18 Dec. 1840. After 
going through the usual course of profes- 
sional instruction at Chatham he was sta- 
tioned at Woolwich and Plymouth in suc- 
cession. Promoted to be first lieutenant on 
19 Dec. 1848, he went to Gibraltar in Janu- 
ary 1844, where he was acting adjutant of his 
corps. While at Gibraltar he accompanied 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley [q. v.], afterwards 
dean of Westminster, and his two sisters 
on a tour in Spain. In 1848 he returned to 
England, and was appointed assistant in- 
structor in field works at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. He was promoted 
to be second captain on 11 Nov. 1851, in 
which year he married. He was in the same 
year appointed senior instructor in field 
works at the Royal Military Academy. 

On 1 April 1855 Scott was promoted to 
be first captain, and was appointed in- 
structor in surveying at the royal engineer 
establishment at Brompton, Chatham, where 
he was the trusted adviser of the comman- 
dant, Colonel (afterwards General Sir) Henry 
Drury Harness [q. v.], in the reorganisation 
of this important army school. At Chatham 
he had charge of the chemical laboratory, and 
his experiments enabled him to perfect the 
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selenitic lime which goes by his name. His 
system of representing ground by horizontal 
hachures and a scale of shade was perfected 
at Chatham, and adopted for the army as 
the basis of military sketching. During his 
residence at Brompton, Kent, a drought 
occurred, and he rendered invaluable assis- 
tance in establishing the present water- 
works in the Luton valley. 

On 19 May 1863 Scott was promoted to 
be brevet major, and on 5 Dec. of the same 
year to be regimental lieutenant-colonel. 
On 14 Dec. 1865 he was seconded in his 
corps, and employed under the commission 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 at South 
Kensington, in the place of Captain Francis 
Fowke[q.v.] He gained the complete con- 
fidence of the commissioners, and on the re- 
tirement of Sir Henry Cole was appointed 
secretary to the commission. 

The chief work by which Scott will be 
remembered was the construction of the 
Royal Albert Hall at Kensington, with the 
design and execution of which he was en- 
trusted in 1866. The design of the roof was 
unique, and there were many predictions that 
it would fail. Scott, however, had spent 
much labour in working out all the details, 
and never hesitated. When the time arrived, 
in 1870, for removing the scaffolding which 
supported the roof, Scott sent every one out 
of the building, and himself knocked away 
the final support. The acoustic properties 
were a source of anxiety. At first there was 
a decided echo with wind instruments, but 
the introduction of a ‘ velarium ’ below the 
true roof cured the defect. On 20 May 1871 
Scott was made a companion of the Bath 
(civil division). 

On 7 June 1871 Scott was promoted to 
be brevet colonel, and on 19 Aug. of the 
same year he retired from the army as an 
honorary major-general, but continued in his 
civil appointment at South Kensington. On 
3 Feb. 1874 he became an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers; on 8 June 
1875 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the same year a member of a 
select’ Russian scientific society, on which 
occasion the czar presented him with a snuff- 
box set with diamonds. 

Scott was for some years examiner in mili- 
tary topography under the military educa- 
tion department. He was awarded medals 
for service rendered to the Great Exhibition 
of London in 1862, the Prussian Exhibition of 
1865, the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867, 
the annual London International Exhibition 
of fine arts, industries, and inventions, the 
Dutch Exhibition of 1877,and the Paris In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1878. He received 
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in 1880 a silver medal from the Society of 
Arts for a paper entitled ‘Suggestions for 
dealing with the Sewerage of London,’ and 
the Telford premium for a paper he con- 
tributed in the same year, in conjunction 
with Mr. G. R. Redgrave, to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, on the ‘ Manufacture and 
Testing of Portland Cement.’ He had pre- 
pared the plans for the completion of the 
South Kensington Museum, when, in 1882, 
the treasury, in a fit of economy, abolished 
his appointment as secretary of the Great 
Exhibition commissioners. This abrupt ter- 
mination of his connection with the museum 
and anxiety for the future of his numerous 
family helped to break down his health. He 
designed the buildings for the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, but was too ill to attend the opening. 
He died at his residence, Silverdale, Syden- 
ham, on 16 April 1883, and was buried at 
Highgate. ~Scott’s life was devoted to the 
public service and the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge, but he failed to secure for 
himself any benefit from his inventions. 

Seott married, on 19 June, 1851, at 
Woolwich, Ellen Selina, youngest daughter 
of Major-general Bowes of the East India 
Company’s service. She survived him with 
fifteen children. 

Scott contributed to the ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
(1857 and 1872) and to the ‘ Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers’ 
(new ser. vols. vi, vii, x, Xi, xii, XVll, xXx) 

apers chiefly dealing with his discovery of 
ie new cement and the construction of the 
Albert Hall. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; memoir by Canon Daniel Cooke in the 
Royal Engineers’ Journal, 1883; Sir Henry 
Coles’s Fifty Years of Public Work, 2 vols. 
1884.] R. HSV. 

SCOTT, HEW (1791-1872), annalist of 
the Scottish church, son of Robert Scott, 
excise officer, was born at Haddington on 
5 Feb. 1791. He attended Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, but graduated M.A. at Aberdeen. 
For a time he found employment in collat- 
ing the old ecclesiastical manuscripts in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, where he was 
known as ‘the peripatetic index.’ Licensed 
to preach by the Haddington presbytery, he 
was ordained to a Canadian mission in 1829; 
but David Laing the antiquary persuaded 
him to remain in Scotland. He became 
assistant minister successively at Garvald, 
Ladykirk, Cockpen, and Temple ; andin 1839 
was preferred to the charge of West Anstru- 
ther, Fifeshire, where he died on 12 July 
1872. He received the degree of D.D. from 
St. Andrews University. 
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The labour of Scott’s life was the ‘Fasti 
Kcclesizs Scoticane,’ 6 vols., Edinburgh, 
1866-71. This work gives a notice, more 
or less complete, of every minister who has 
held office in the church of Scotland from 
1560 to 1839. On the score of exhaustive- 
ness and accuracy it is unique in ecclesias- 
tical biography. Scott personally visited 
nearly eight hundred parishes in search of 
material. He wrote the whole of the ‘Fasti’ 
on letter-backs, and used turned envelopes 
for his correspondence. With a stipend of less 
than 200/.a year he leftabout 9,000/., and bore 
part of the costs of publishing the ‘Fasti.’ 
He was an eccentric character, and curious 
stories are recorded of his miserly habits. 


[Gourlay’s Anstruther, 1888; Conolly’s Emi- 
nent Men of Fife, 1866; local information.] ~~ 
JE Cy He 


SCOTT, StrnJAMES (74. 1579-1606), poli- 
tician, was thegrandson of Sir William Scott 
or Scot (d. 1532) [q. v.], and eldest son of Sir 
William Scott of Balwearie and Strathmiglo, 
by his wife Janet, daughter of Lindsay of 
Dowhill; he was served ‘heir to his, father 
in 1579. In December 1583 his name ap- 
pears at a band of caution for the self-banish- 
ment of William Douglas of Lochleven (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. iii. 615). On 4 March 1587-8 
he was called to answer before the privy 
council, along with the turbulent Francis, 
earl of Bothwell, and others, for permitting 
certain border pledges to whom they had 
become bound to escape (20. iv. 258). At the 
coronation of the queen on 17 May 1590 
he was dubbed a knight, but his enjoyment 
of the royal favour was of short duration. 
A catholic by conviction, and fond of fight- 
ing and adventure, he gave active and un- 
concealed assistance both to the Earl of Both- 
well and to the catholic earls of Angus, 
Erroll, and Huntly. He seconded Bothwell 
in his attempt to seize the king at Falkland 
Palace on 28 June 1592 (Moysin, Memoirs, 
p- 95), and having, for failing to answer con- 
cerning the ‘late treasonable fact,’ been, on 
6 June, denounced a rebel (Reg. P. C. Scot. 
iv. 765), he on 10 Nov. obtained caution to 
answer when required, and not to repair 
within ten miles of the king’s residence with- 
out license (7). v. 21). At the convention 
of estates held at Linlithgow on 31 Oct. 
1593 he was appointed one of the sham com- 
mission for the trial of the catholic earls 
(2b. p. 103), and, as was to be expected, 
favoured the act of abolition passed in their 
favour. It was probably through him that 
Bothwell arranged his interview with the 
three catholic earls at the kirk of Menmuir 
in Angusin 1594, when a band was subscribed 
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between them which was given into Scott’s 
keeping (Moysts, p. 121); but by the acci- 
dental capture of Bothwell’s servant the plot 
was discovered, and Scott was immediately 
apprehended and lodged in the castle of 
Edinburgh. On 23 Jan. 1595 he was brought 
to the Tolbooth gaol, and kept there all 
night. On being interrogated he delivered 
up the band, and, according to Calderwood, 
made a confession to the effect that ‘the king 
should have been taken, committed to per- 
petual prison, the prince crowned king, 
Huntly, Erroll, and Angus chosen regents.’ 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary revela- 
tion, ‘he was,’ says Calderwood, ‘ permitted 
to keep his own chamber upon the 29th of 
January, and was fined in twenty thousand 
pounds, which the hungry courtiers gaped for, 
but got not’ (History, v. 359). Calderwood 
also publishes the heads of the band (2d. p. 
360), and Scott’s confession is fully noticed 
in the record of the meeting of the privy 
council of 11 Feb. (Reg. P. C. Scotl. v. 205). 
Nevertheless the matter does not appear to 
have been taken very seriously by the council, 
it being only too manifest that if the earls 
had the will, they had not the power to effect 
any such revolution. On 25 Jan. Scott ob- 
tained a remission under the great seal, much 
to the chagrin of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
who desired the task of excommunicating 
him (cf. CALDERWOOD, v. 365), On 29 Aug. 
1599 he was required to give caution that he 
would keep the peace (Reg. P. C. Scotl. v. 
748). If during the remainder of his life he 
eschewed entangling himselfin politics, there 
is evidence that he remained, as heretofore, 
restlessand unruly. Having on 5 Nov. 1601 
been denounced for failing to answer acharge 
of destroying the growing corn of Patrick 
Pitcairne of Pitlour (2b. p. 301), he on 16 Oct. 
1602 found caution in three thousand merks 
not to harm him (2. p. 702). On account 
of his repeated fines, Scott was compelled to 
sell various portions of his estates, until in 
1600 all that remained in his possession was 
the tower and fortalice of Strathmiglo, with 
the village and the lands adjoining. On 
13 Dec. 1606 a decree was passed against 
him lying at the horn for debt (2d. vii. 251), 
and various other decrees at the instance of 
different complainers were passed on subse- 
quent occasions (2b. passim). Before his death 
the remaining portions were disposed of, and 
he left no heritage to his successor. The 
downfall of the family affected the popular 
imagination, and gave birth to traditions 
more or less apocryphal. According to one 
of these, althcugh his inveterate quarrelsome- 
ness made him lose his all, he was very mean 
and miserly; and on one occasion, while look- 


ing over his window directing his servants, 
who were throwing old and mouldy oatmeal 
into the moat, he was accosted by a beggar 
man, who desired to be allowed to fill his 
wallet with it. This the harsh baron of Bal- 
wearie refused, whereupon the beggar pro- 
nounced his curse upon him, and declared 
that he himself should yet be glad to get 
what he then refused. The date of hisde th 
is not recorded. By his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Andrew Wardlaw of Torrie, 
he had two sons, William and James, and a 
daughter Janet, married to Sir John Boswell 
of Balmuto. r 

[Reg. P. C. Scot]. vols. vi-viii. ; Calderwood’s 
Hist. of Scotland; Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne 
Club); Leighton’s Hist. of Fife; Douglas’s Ba- 
ronage of Scotland, p. 305.] Re Bees 


SCOTT, JAMES (known as Fitzroy and 
as Crorts), DukE or MonmourH anp Buc- 
CLEUCH (1649-1685), born at Rotterdam on 
9 April 1649, was the natural son of Charles II, 
by Lucy, daughter of Richard Walter or 
Walters of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 
Charles seems to have met Lucy Walters at 
The Hague, while she was still under the 
protection of Robert Sidney (third son of Ro- 
bert Sidney, second earl of Leicester [q.v. ]), 
whom Monmouth was said to closely resemble 
(see CLARKE, Life of James II, i. 491-2). 
Evelyn, who met her in Paris in August 
1649, when she went by the name of Barlow, 
describes her as a ‘ browne, beautifull, bold, 
butinsipid creature.’ After a narrow escape 
from being kidnapped as an infant (Heroick 
Life, pp. 9-12), James was taken to Paris in 
1650, and in January 1656 brought by his 
mother to England. Courted by the cava- 
liers, ‘ Mrs. Barlo’ was placed in the Tower 
with her boy, whom she declared to be the 
son of King Charles. On her discharge on 
12 July there was found on her a grant 
signed ‘Charles R.’ of an annuity of five 
thousand livres (WHITELOCKE, p. 649). Ex- 
pelled from England, Lucy repaired at once 
with her child to Paris; but before tong she 
became completely estranged from Charles, 
relapsed into evil courses, and died, wrote 
James II, ‘of the disease incident to that 
profession ’ (for pedigree see Dwnn, Heraldic 
Visitations of Wales, i. 228; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 874-5, but cf. Miscel- 
lanea Genealog. et Herald. 2nd ser. iv. 
265). 

After her death, the youth was entrusted 
to the charge of Lord Crofts, as whose kins- 
man he now passed, and by whose name he 
was known. His tutors were first an Eng- 
lish oratorian named Stephen Goffe or Gough 
[q. v.], and then Thomas Ross (d. 1675) [q. v.] 
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According to James II (Life, i. 490) this 
last appointment was not made nor the 
boy’s instruction in the protestant religion 
begun till Charles II had resolved to send 
for him to England. In July 1662 ‘James 
Crofts,’ after being presented to the king at 
Hampton Court, accompanied him to White- 
hall, where he was assigned apartments in 
the privy gallery. Grammont describes the 
furore created by his reception, but con- 
trasts his deficiency in mental accomplish- 
ments with ‘the astonishing beauty of his 
outward form.’ As early as 31 Dec. 1662 
Pepys mentions rumours of an intention to 
recognise him asthe king’s lawful son in the 
event of the marriage with the queen re- 
maining childless, Scandal asserted (GRAM- 
MONT, p. 295) that the Duchess of Cleveland 
for the sake of her children made love to him, 
and that this gave rise to the plan of marry- 
ing him without delay. According to Claren- 
don (Life, ii. 253-6), Lauderdale, in order to 
baulk Albemarle’s wish to secure this prize 
for his own son, suggested the choice of Anne 
Scott, by her father’s death Countess of Buc- 
cleuch in her own right. She had 10,000/. 
a year, besides expectations. Disregarding 
Clarendon’s advice, Charles II resolved to 
follow French precedent, and own his natural 
son. Accordingly on 14 Feb. 1663 ‘Mr. 
Crofts’ was created Baron Tyndale, Earl of 
Doncaster, and Duke of Monmouth (the title 
of Duke of Orkney having been abandoned) ; 
he received precedence over all dukes not 
of the blood royal (Pupys, 7 Feb.), and on 
28 March was elected a K.G. (Corniins). On 
20 April of the same year ‘the little Duke 
of Monmouth’ (Pepys) was married to the 
Countess of Buccleuch ‘in the king’s cham- 
ber,’ and on the same day (CoLLins) they were 
created Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, and 
he took the surname of Scott. Already on 
8 April 1663 he had been empowered to as- 
sume arms resembling the royal ; on 22 April 
1667 the royal arms themselves with the usual 
bar were granted to him ‘as the king’s dear 
son’ (2.) Honours military, civil, and aca- 
demical were heaped upon him during the first 
decade of his dukedom. The fact that the 
king continued to ‘doat’ on his son (PEpys, 
20 Jan., 8 and 22 Feb. 1664), even so far as 
to bestow a place at court upon the youth’s 
maternal uncle (7.), sufficiently accounts for 
the repeated revival of the rumour as to 
his intended legitimisation (7b. 15 May and 
19 Nov. 1668, 11 Sept. and 7 Nov. 1667), 
and for the early suspicion that this fondness 
produced unkindness between the king and 
his brother (i. 4 May 1663). Meanwhile 
Monmouth was ‘always in action, vaulting 
and leaping and clambering’ (#. 26 July 
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1665), dancing in court masques (ib. 3 Feb. 
1665), acting with his duchess in the ‘ Indian 
Emperor’ (2d. 14 Jan. 1668), and accom- 
panying the king to Newmarket for racing, to 
Bagshot for hunting, and on divers royal pro- 
gresses (Historick Life, pp.19-81). In 1665 
he followed the fashion in volunteering under 
the Duke of York, and was present on 8 June 
at the battle in Solebay (Life of James II, 
i. 493), In the following year he obtained a 
troop of horse, preparatory to his being in 
1668 named captain of the king’s ‘life guard 
of horse’ (Historick Life,p. 20; cf. Pupys,s.d. 
16 Sept. 1668). He was made a privy coun- 
cillor in 1670, an ugly year for his reputation. 
He may be freely acquitted of the indirect 
share attributed to him in the death of the 
Duchess of Orleans, at whose interview at 
Dover with her brother he had assisted 
(Reressy, p. 82); but neither filial affection 
nor the brutality of the times can excuse his 
share in the assault upon Sir John Coventry 
(gq. v.] for his reflection upon the king’s in- 
timacy with ‘ female actors’ (2b.; cf. BURNET, 
i. 496). Dryden in his ‘ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ pt. i. 1. 39, reproaches Monmouth 
under the character of Absalom with Am- 
non’s (i.e. Coventry’s) murder (cf. Scorr and 
SaInTsBuRy ad loc.). Coventry escaped with 
his life; not so an unfortunate beadle whom 
Monmouth and the young Duke of Albemarle 
killed as a sequel to beating the watch on 
28 Feb. 1670 (see ‘On Three Dukes killing 
the Beadle,’ ap. Poems on Affairs of State). 
When in January 1670 Monmouth suc- 
ceeded Albemarle (Monck) as captain-general 
of all the king’s forces, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Duke of York, his first 
serious difference with the latter seems to 
have taken place (Life of James LI, i. 494-5; 
cf. DARTMOUTH’s note to BURNET, ii. 239), 
In 1672 he commanded the English auxiliary 
force against the Dutch under the eyes of 
Turenne and of Louis XIV himself, and on 
his return, in the company of the Earl of 
Feversham, to the seat of war in 1673, he 
took an active part in thesiege of Maestricht, 
which capitulated on 2 July. ‘Much con- 
sidered’ on account of his services (BURNET, 
ii. 19), he was féted, pensioned, and, on letters 
commendatory from the king, elected chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge (15 July 
1674). In 1674 or 1675 the chancellor danced 
in Crowne’s ‘Calisto’ at court, when Lady 
Wentworth, afterwards his mistress, acted 
Jupiter (CRownn, Works, i. 248-9) ; before 
this he had been involved in an intrigue 
with Eleanor, daughter of Sir Robert Need- 
ham (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 
305; cf. Horace Watpote, Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, i. 881 and note). In February 
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1678 he was sent at the head of a small 
force to protect Ostend against the French 
(Reressy, p. 128; Burner, ii. 127), and to 
raise the siege of Mons on the eve of the con- 
clusion of the peace of Nimeguen. He was 
now the ally of the Prince of Orange, to 
whose English marriage in the previous year 
he was said to have objected from motives of 
both interest and pique (Ossory ap. BURNET, 
ii.61 2.) On hisreturn to England in August 
he found the popish plot agitation just astir, 
and Charles IL now began his policy of 
balancing the rights of his brother by the 
popularity of his bastard son (BURNET, li. 
172). Monmouth more and more identified 
himself with the protestant movement; de- 
tailed (24 Oct. 1678) to the House of Lords 
his measures for dealing with papists in the 
army and providing for the safety of the king 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. i. 
p. 88, cf. 7th Rep. App. p. 471), and was him- 
self proved on the testimony of Bedloe to 
be in danger of assassination. He lost no op- 
portunity of heightening his popularity (cf. R. 
Nort, Autod. ed. Jessopp, p. 88), and the re- 
port of his being the king’s legitimate son was 
revived so vigorously that Charles II twice 
declared solemnly (6 Jan:and3 Mar. 1679-80) 
before the privy council that the story of his 
marriage with Lucy Walters wasa fiction, and 
that he had married no woman but the queen; 
on 6 June 1680 these statements were pub- 
lished as parts of a similar document, ‘ His 
Majesties Declaration’ (ELL1s, Oreg. Letters, 
lst ser. iii. 344-5). Already in April 1679 
Reresby (p. 167) wrote of him as ‘the man 
in power.’ It was with the distinct object 
of preventing Monmouth from being put at 
the head of an aggressive protestant admini- 
stration that Sir William Temple devised 
his scheme of a large privy council in which 
Monmouth, Shaftesbury, and their associates 
should be included, but would not be omni- 
potent. For to Monmouth, in conjunction 
with the Duchess of Portsmouth and Lord 
Essex, Temple attributed the overthrow of 
Danby, imputing to him the design of bring- 
ing Shaftesbury, with whom he was now in- 
timate, into power, and tampering with the 
succession (‘MemoirsofSir W.Temple,’pt. iii., 
Works (fol. 1750), 1.333). On the other hand, 
at court Monmouth was thought to have 
favoured Temple’s scheme, using it as the 
occasion on which he ‘began to set up for 
himself’ (RERESBY, p. 167). He was named a 
member of the committee of intelligence in 
matters both foreign and domestic, which 
was formed early in the year (SIDNEY, Diary 
and Correspondence, i. 5 n.) 

After the Exclusion Bill had passed its 


second reading in the new House of Commons, | 


parliament was prorogued, and a schism mani- 
fested itself among the opposition leaders. 
At the head of the party of action, along with 
Shaftesbury, stood ‘exercituum nostrorum 
generalis,’ as Monmouth was designated in his 
writ of summonsto the House of Lords (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.11th Rep. App. pt.ii. p. 90) ; nor 
was his popularity diminished when he was 
chosen toquell the insurrection which ensued 
in Scotland on the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp (Examen, p. 81). Monmouth arrived 
in Edinburgh on 18 June 1679, and his easy 
victory at Bothwell Bridge on 22 June vir- 
tually put an end to the rebellion. The 
clemency shown by him to many of the 
numerous prisoners taken in the battle (cf. 
Scorr, Old Mortahty) was disapproved by 
the Duke of York, and even by the king 
(BuRNET, ii. 236 x.), but in conjunction 
with his military success insured him an en- 
thusiastic reception on his return to London 
(TEMPLE, u.s., p. 840). The king had again 
dissolved parliament, but James was still 
in exile, and on the king’s falling seriously 
ill in August Monmouth ventured to request 
that the duke might be prohibited from re- 
turning. Charles II, however, gave the de- 
sired permission, and the warm reception of 
the Duke of York by the king was, on the 
recovery of the latter (15 Sept.), followed by 
Monmouth’s being deprived of his commission 
as general, and ordered to absent himself for 
some time from the kingdom (LurrrReEtt, i. 
21). He was loth to go, and began to despair 
of his father (Stpnny, Diary, i. 127, 151 ».), 
so that during the latter part of September 
there were various rumours in London as to 
hismovements and intentions(cf. VerneyMSS. 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 475). 
Ultimately he left for Holland at the close of 
the month, after an interview in Arlington 
Gardens with the king, who insisted on his 
departure, but told him it should not be for 
long (7.) His submission to the royal wish 
had been advised by his whig friends (BURNET, 
ii. 238). At the Hague he seemed in a melan- 
choly mood, went twice to church on one day, 
and was feasted by the fanatics at dinner 
(Srpnezy, i. 154, 166). During this visit the 
first personal approximation between Mon- 
mouth and the Prince of Orange seems to 
have taken place (2d. i. 190, 194). 

At midnight on 27 Nov., the Duke of York 
being now in Scotland, Monmouth, though 
he had in vain sought to obtain the royal per- 
mission for his return, reappeared in London, 
where he was received with much popular 
rejoicing (RERESBY, p. 181; EvEtyn, ti. 859; 
LUutrreLL, i. 29), The king immediately 
issued orders for Monmouth’s chief military 
and civil offices to be taken from him, aid 
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for Monmouth to be formally sent out of the 
kingdom by orderin council (Life of James II, 
1.579; but see LurrRett, i. 26, 27). He re- 
fused to see the letter which Monmouth wrote 
in reply, or to be moved by Nell Gwyn’s de- 
scription of the wan, pale looks of his un- 
happy son (1 Dec. 1679; Verney MSS. us. 
478). Monmouth in his turn courageously 
held his own, quitting Whitehall for his house 
in Hedge Lane, and declaring that he would 
live on his wife’s fortune (Life of James II, 
u.s.) In the meantime he made the most of 
his opportunities, worshipping in St. Martin’s 
Church so as to provoke a demonstration of 
sympathy (Verney MSS.), and paying his 
court to Nell Gwyn (Sipnay, i. 207) and 
others of his father’s mistresses (75. p. 298). 
About the same time (80 Jan. 1680) he was 
said to be involved in two guilty intrigues, 
one with Lady Grey, the other with Lady 
Wentworth (2d. i. 263-4). 

Faction nowraged among ‘ Addressers’ and 
‘ Abhorrers,’ and in February 1680 the Duke 
of York returned from Scotland. London 
playhouse audiences clamoured against him, 
and vowed to be ‘for his highness the Duke 
of Monmouth against the world’ (7. i. 237), 
and in ‘An Appeal from the Country to the 
City,’ attributed to Robert Ferguson [q. v.] 
(Ferguson the Plotter, p. 42), which one Har- 
ris was unsuccessfully prosecuted for publish- 
ing, the succession of Monmouth was advo- 
cated on the ground that ‘he who has the 
worst title makes the best king,’ and that 
‘God and my People’ would in his case make 
a good substitute for ‘God and my Right’ 
(Infe of Lord William Russell, 1.173). A 
design in which the Duchess of Portsmouth 
co-operated was talked of, to empower the 
king toname his successor (BuRNWET, ii. 260-1; 
ef, Sipyey, i. 15). But bolder projects were 
discussed in the secret meetings by the chief 
leaders of the opposition (ReREssy, p. 182), 
and it was determined to place the claims of 
Monmouth on a legal basis. 

Not a tittle of real evidence exists in favour 
of the supposed marriage between Charles II 
and Lucy Walters. Monmouth is said by Sir 
Patrick Hume (Marchmont Papers, vol. iii.) 
to have informed him, when about to start 
on the expedition of 1685, that he possessed 
proofs of his mother’s marriage, and Sir Pa- 
trick Hume may have told the truth. Nor 
can any significance be attached to the fact 
that in 1655, writing to her brother about 
Lucy Walters, the Princess of Orange twice 
referred to her as his wife (see HaLLam’s note 
toConst. History, c. xii.) A story which ob- 
tained wide acceptance was to the effect 
that the contract of marriage between 
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a black box ‘entrusted by Cosin, afterwards 
bishop of Durham, to his son-in-law, Sir 
Gilbert Gerard. No proof of the existence 
of the box was given. The king remembered 
a report that Ross, Monmouth’s tutor, had 
actually, though in vain, sought to induce 
Cosin, whose ‘penitent’ Lucy Walters pre- 
tended to be at Paris, to sign a certificate of 
the marriage (Life of James IT, i. 491). Sir 
Gilbert Gerard was on 26 April summoned 
before the privy council, where he denied any 
knowledge of box or marriage contract (Lut- 
TRELL, 1.42). Monmouth’s partisans issued a 
pamphlet called ‘The Perplexed Prince,’ and 
under the fashionable disguise of 4 romantic 
narrative which asserted the facts of the 
marriage Ferguson maintained the truth of 
the marriage story in able pamphlets [see 
Frrevson, Ropert, d. 1714]. Monmouth is 
said to have given Ferguson an annuity of 
fifty guineas. Ferguson’s first pamphlet pro- 
duced a new declaration from Charles em- 
bodying the preceding two. 

In August of the same year Monmouth 
started on an expedition among his friends in 
Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire. 
Besides several smaller towns, Ilchester, Il- 
minster, Chard, &c., he visited Exeter, where 
he was greeted by about one thousand ‘stout 
youngmen,’ Onceinthe course of this journey 
he touched for the evil. Dryden (Absalom 
and Achitophel, pt.i.1.741) cannot be wrong in 
supposing Shaftesbury to have suggested this 
quasi-royal progress, on which Monmouth 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 
In October he was back in London, where he 
still abstained from attending court (Lur- 
TRELL, 1. 56); on lord mayor’s day he was 
received with loud acclamations in the city 
(Verney MSS. u. 8. p. 479); in December he 
was present at Lord Stafford’s trial (Heroick 
Life, p. 105). 

The Exclusion Bill had now passed the 
commons, but had been rejected by the lords. 
Just before the prorogation (10 Jan. 1681) 
the former house, among a series of defiant 
resolutions, voted one demanding the restora- 
tion to Monmouth of his offices, of which he 
had been deprived through the influence of 
the Duke of York (Zafe of Lord Russell, i. 
258). When a new parliament was sum- 
moned to Oxford, Monmouth’s name headed 
the petition against its being held anywhere 
but at Westminster. At Oxford he appeared 
with a numerous following, and, like the 
other whig chiefs, kept open table, and did 
his best to secure the goodwill of the com- 
mons (Lorp Grey, Secret History, p. 10). 
Shaftesbury’s attempt to make the Exclusion 
Bill unnecessary, by inducing the king to 
name Monmouth his successor, having failed 
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(Nortu, Evamen, p. 100), the Oxford parlia- 
ment wasdissolved, and thereaction promptly 
set in, The protestant joiner, who in his 
dying speech represented himself as a kind 
of detective commissioned by Monmouth, was 
sacrificed, and Shaftesbury was put on trial 
for his life. Monmouth, like others, visited 
him on the night of his arrest (LUTTRELL, i. 
106); but the tories still hoped to separate 
Absalom and Achitophel, as is shown by the 
mitigations introduced by Dryden into the 
second (December) edition of his great satire 
(published November 1681, and itself tender 
towards Monmouth). Part of this year was 
spent by Monmouth at Tunbridge Wells (2. 
i. 111,118); in October he threw up his Scot- 
tish offices, rather than submit to a parlia- 
mentary test; in November, returning from 
a visit to Gloucestershire, he became one of 
Shaftesbury’s bail (7. pp. 148, 147), whereby 
he incurred the renewed displeasure of the 
king, who appointed the Dukes of Richmond 
and Grafton to vacant appointments formerly 
held by their half-brother (REREsBY, p. 225 ; 
LurrRELt, i. 150). Monmouth continued to 
maintain his attitude of resistance, thereby 
causing great uneasiness to his father, who 
for a time even feared that the murder of 
Monmouth’sintimate friend, Thomas Thynne, 
would be popularly construed as a design upon 
the duke’s own life (RERESBY, pp. 225, 228). 
On the other hand, the university of Cam- 
bridge obeyed the royal injunction to deprive 
Monmouth of the chancellorship (April 1682), 
and burnt his portrait in the schools. His 
tenure of office had been chiefly signalised 
by his letter to the university, in reproof of 
the secular apparel which the clergy and 
scholars were beginning to wear (PLUMPTRE, 
Life of Ken,i. 48 note). Monmouth himself 
seems in May to have been willing to submit ; 
but he contrived to insult Halifax as having 
thwarted him in council, and was conse- 
quently severely reprimanded, and excluded 
from association with the king’s servants 
(Reressy, pp. 250-1; cf. Lurrrext, i. 189, 
and Hist. MSS. Comm.7th Rep. App. p. 352). 
Yet in August it was once more rumoured 
that the king intended to take him back into 
favour (LUTTRELL, i, 215). 

But Monmouth was not his own master. 
According to Lord Grey (Secret History, p. 
15 seqq.) an insurrection had been mooted 
between Shaftesbury and Monmouth early 
in 1681, when the king was again ill at 
Windsor; in 1682, immediately after the 
election of tory sheriffs in July, Shaftesbury 
strongly urged the necessity of a rising, and 
it was with this view that a number of meet- 
ings were held in the autumn (at one of which 
Monmouth and Russell agreed in rejecting the 
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‘detestable’ and ‘ popish’ proposal to mas- 
sacre the guards in cold blood; Lzfe of Lord 
Russell, ii. 117), and that in September Mon- 
mouth went on a second progress in the west. 
On his return the insurrection was to be 
finally arranged, Sir John Trenchard [q. v.} 
having been engaged by him to raise at least 
fifteen hundred men in and about Taunton 
(Grey, p. 18). Monmouth was met by 
multitudes at Daventry and Coventry (2. 
i. 219), and he passed by way of Trent- 
ham to Nantwich and Chester, where enthu- 
siasm reached its height, and he presented 
the plate won by him at Wallasey races to 
the mayor’s daughter, his god-child, ‘ Hene- 
retta’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 
533). The progress ended by his arrest by 
the king’s order in the county town of Staf- 
fordshire, of which he was lord-lieutenant. 
He arrived in London in the company of the 
serjeant-at-arms (23 Sept.), and, though he 
bore himself high under examination by the 
secretary of state, he was after some delay 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 359), 
bailed out by his political friends (Lurrr=tt, 
i, 222; see ‘The Duke of Monmouth’s Case,’ 
in Somers Tracts, viii. 403-5). 

Shaftesbury bitterly inveighed against 
Monmouth’s irresolution, and urged him on 
his release to return to Cheshire and begin 
the rebellion. He declined, but took part 
in the ‘ cabals’ of Russell, Essex, and Sidney, 
who were hatching the plot for the murder 
of the king and the Duke of York. Accord- 
ing to the most probable version of these 
obscure transactions, Monmouth knew of the 
design to take the king’s life on his return 
from Newmarket in October. But he pro- 
tested against it (cf Life of Lord Russell, 
ii. 51), and fell in with Ferguson’s device 
of preventing it by keeping up preparations 
for a general insurrection, and by diverting 
money from the murder scheme. Monmouth 
appeared in the city on the night of the 
king’s return, having at the same time pre- 
pared everything for escape should it prove 
necessary (Ferguson the Plotter, p. 77 seqq.) 
After the breakdown of the first Rye House 
scheme Shaftesbury, who was in hiding, con- 
tinued to press for a rising, while Monmouth 
continued to maintain a consenting but dila- 
tory attitude. At the end of October or be- 
ginning of November were held the two 
fatal meetings at Shephard’s house in Ab- 
church Lane, at both of which Ferguson and 
Rumsey were present, as well as Monmouth 
and his friends [see Russrrz, WILLIAM, 
Lorp Russexx]. At the earlier of these meet- 
ings the night of Sunday, 19 Nov., was fixed 
for the risimg in London, and Monmouth’s 
house was appointed as one of the meeting- 
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places of the insurgents (for further details 
see GREY, p. 28 seqq.; Ferguson the Plotter, 
pp. 86 seqq.) At the second meeting at Shep- 
hard’s it was announced that the preparations 
were incomplete, and the rising was again 
postponed. Hereupon Shaftesbury fled the 
country. His flight (28 Nov.), succeeded by 
his death (21 Jan. 1683), deprived the whigs 
of the only chief who could command the 
support of London; it also snapped the link 
between the ‘council of six’ (Monmouth, 
Essex, Howard, Russell, Hampden, and Sid- 
ney) and the assassination plotters. The two 
factions still carried on their designs sepa- 
rately, and Monmouth in February 1683 paid 
a visit to Chichester, where he was preached 
at in the cathedral on the subject of rebellion. 
But about this time Ferguson returned to Lon- 
don. The‘council’ or ‘ cabal,’ to which Grey, 
according to his own account (p. 43), was now 
admitted, resolved upon the simultaneous out- 
break of three risings in England (London, 
Cheshire, and the south-west) and a fourth 
in Scotland. Monmouth and Russell insisted 
upon the issue of a declaration in conformity 
with their views rather than with the re- 
publican sympathies of Sidney and Essex, 
and it was agreed that on the outbreak of the 
insurrection in London Monmouth should at 
once start for Taunton to assume the com- 
mand there. Lord Grey adds (pp. 61-2) that 
Monmouth privately assured him of his be- 
lief that the insurrection would lead to little 
bloodshed, and speedily end in an accommo- 
dation between king and parliament, and of 
his detestation of a proposal to murder the 
Duke of York. Monmouth knew of the as- 
sassination plot, and kept up relations with 
the plotters, but it cannot be known how 
far his conduct was the result of impotence 
or of a formed design to frustrate the scheme 
of assassination. 

The king’s unexpectedly early departure 
from Newmarketruined the plot before it was 
ripe (March), and 1 Juneits‘ discovery’ began. 
A proclamation appeared 28 or 29 June offer- 
ing a reward of 500/. for the apprehension of 
Monmouth, Grey, Armstrong, and Ferguson 
(Lurrrett, i. 263), A true bill for high 
treason was found against Monmouth 12 July 
(cb. p. 267), and a proclamation against the 
fugitives was issued in Scotland (2. p. 270). 
Monmouth’s actual proceedings are obscure. 
Report (7b. p. 279) asserted him to be at 
Cleves, where Grey was officiously nego- 
tiating for his entry into the service of the 
elector of Brandenburg (Grey, pp. 69-70); 
his biographer, Roberts, who cites no autho- 
rity, states that he retired to Lady Went- 
worth’s seat at Toddington in Bedfordshire, 


and was then reported to have escaped to | 
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the continent from near Portsmouth (i. 148). 
He is said to have chivalrously offered to 
give himself up if he could thereby benefit 
Russell, who in the same spirit refused the 
offer (Life of Russell, ii. 25). Burnet (ii. 411) 
says that he was on the point of going beyond 
sea and engaging in the Spanish service 
when, 18 Oct., Halifax discovered his retreat, 
brought him a kindly message from the king, 
and with some difficulty persuaded him to 
write in return, craving the king’s and the 
Duke of York’s pardon, but protesting that 
all he had done had been to save his father. 
On 25 Oct. Charles IT met Monmouth at 
Major Long’s house in the city, and left him 
not unhopeful of mercy; at another interview 
on 4 Nov. he instructed Monmouth what to 
say to the Duke of York. Another letter, 
drafted like the former by Halifax, and 
couched in a tone of great humility towards 
the duke as well as the king, was accordingly 
signed by Monmouth on 15 Nov., and ina 
final interview at Secretary Jenkins’s office 
on 24 Nov. Monmouth, in the presence of the 
Duke of York, revealed to the king .all he 
knew concerning the conspiracy, naming those 
engaged in it, but denying all knowledge of 
the assassination project. He was then pro- 
mised his pardon: ‘The king acted his part 
well, and I too; the Duke of York seemed not 
ill-pleased ’ (Ropers, i. 152-62; CoLi1ns, iii. 
376-8; WxeLwoon, Memoirs of Transactions 
before 1688, 1709; Life of James LI, i. 742- 
743; cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
p- 368; Reressy, pp. 286-7; Lurrrett, 
i. 292). On the next day Monmouth was 
brought before the council and discharged 
from custody; his first visit was to the Duke 
of York, who took him to the king and queen 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. p. 101). The former 
sent him a present of 6,000. (LUTTRELL, i. 
293). 

The king, however, ignored his promise to 
Monmouth (or what Burnet, ii. 411, states 
to have been such), announced his confes- 
sion at the council, and even ordered the fact 
of it to be published in the ‘ Gazette.’ To his 
great chagrin, Monmouth, whose pardon had 
now passed the great seal, was thus exposed 
to the imputation of haying confirmed the 
evidence given at the trials of Russell and 
Sidney. The Duke of York still continu- 
ing urgent, the king, at Ormonde’s advice, 
called upon Monmouth to write a letter 
acknowledging his ‘confession of the plot’ 
(Burner, 1. 413); he complied, but was so 

erturbed by what he had done, that on the 
ollowing day he prevailed upon the king to 
return him his letter. At the same time the 
king banished him from the court ((SpRat’s] 
True Account, &c., 1685; cf. Hist. MSS, 
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Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 368; cf. RERESBY, 
p. 288). 

After lodging for a time in Holborn and 
then at his country seat, Moor Park, near 
Rickmansworth, Monmouth, though subpce- 
naed on Hampden’s trial, crossed from Green- 
wich to Zealand, where he arrived about 
January 1684 (Lurrrext, i. 294-5, 298). 
It is at least open to question whether he 
was not acting under advice from court ; he 
refused to go to Hungary into the emperor’s 
service, because it ‘would draw him too far 
off’ (Life of James II, i. 744). In March, 
April, and May he was reported to be living 
in great splendour in Flanders and at Brus- 
sels, provided with a command, an income, 
the title of royal highness, and his plate 
from England (LUrTRELL, i. 303, 806; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 499). In Oc- 
tober he was living luxuriously as the guest 
of the Prince of Orange at Leyden and The 
Hague, and treated by him with marked re- 
spect (LuTTRELL, i. 318; cf. Macautay and 
Life of James II, i. 744-5). Shortly before 
the death of Charles II, Monmouth paid a 
secret visit to England, apparently about 
the end of November 1684 (cf. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. App. pp. 378-9); and it was 
believed that had the king lived a little 
longer he would have taken Monmouth back 
into favour. But Charles II died on 6 Feb. 
1685, without recommending Monmouth with 
the rest of his natural children to his brother 
(Evetyy, ii. 444). Monmouth received the 
news with genuine grief. 

He was immediately banished from the 
Spanish Netherlands, whither he had with- 
drawn (LUTTRELL, i. 333), having been dis- 
missed by the Prince of Orange, so as to 
avoid a summons to give him up. According 
to Macaulay’s authorities he pledged his 
word to the Prince and Princess of Orange 
to attempt nothing against the government 
of England, and was advised by the former 
to serve the emperor against’ the Turks. 
Burnet asserts (11. 14-15) that he was pre- 
vented by those around him from adopting 
so inoffensive a course. He was accompanied 
to Brussels by Lady Wentworth, who now 
lived with him as his wife. 

Monmouth had not engaged himself with 
the English and Scottish exiles before the 
death of Charles II. After the accession of 
James II he consented to see Sir Patrick 
Hume at Rotterdam, and discussed a con- 
certed plan of action between the other exiles 
and Argyll. Monmouth was soon ready to 
co-operate, and to conciliate republican feel- 
ing by promising not to claim the crown ex- 
cept by the common consent of those con- 
cerned, Ferguson was once more busy, and 


aninterview between Argyll and Monmouth 
ended in anagreement for simultaneousaction 
in Scotland and England under their respec- 
tive leadership (Marchmont Papers, iii. 7-15; 
Grey, p. 93). Meanwhile Monmouth had 
been carrying on a correspondence with Eng- 
land (Grey, pp. 94-5). According to Lord 
Grey, Monmouth and he determined to make 
the west the scene of the English rising, and 
to land at Lyme Regis about the beginning 
of May, while other risings were to follow in 
London and Cheshire (2b. pp. 99, 104-5). 
Though at the request of the English govern- 
ment the States-General consented to banish 
Argyll, Monmouth, and Ferguson, the pre- 
parations were carried on with the conni- 
vance of the Amsterdam authorities. The 
money for Monmouth’s expedition was pro- 
vided by pawning the jewels of the duke and 
his mistress, and bysubscriptions from private 
friends, of whom Locke was one; none came 
from England or from public sources. On 
2 May Argyll sailed, leaving behind Fergu- 
son and Fletcher of Saltoun to share Mon- 
mouth’s fortunes. Thus the Scottish en- 
terprise forced the hand of the English. 
Monmouth embarked at Santfort unmolested 
on 24 May, and six days later joined his 
petty armada in the Texel. It consisted of 
a man-of-war, the Helderenbergh, and two 
tenders; on board were Lord Grey, Fletcher 
of Saltoun, Ferguson, a Brandenburg officer 
of the name of Buyse, with a few other 
gentlemen and men, including Monmouth, 
eighty-three in all (Macautay; cf. Fareuson 
ap. EcHARrD, lil. 756-7, and in Ferguson the 
Plotter, pp. 209-12; Burnet, iii.26”.) Bad 
weather kept Monmouth nineteen days at 
sea. As he passed the Dorsetshire coast, he 
sent Thomas Dare, who possessed great in- 
fluence at Taunton, to announce his coming, 
On 11 June the expedition itself was off 
Lyme Regis, and in the evening Monmouth 
went ashore (RoBERTS, i. 220 seqq.) His 
declaration, composed by Ferguson, which 
was read in the market-place, claimed for 
him, as ‘the now head and captain-general 
of the protestant forces of this kingdom,’ a 
‘legitimate and legal’ right to the crown, 
but distinctly promised to leave the deter- 
mination of that right to a free parliament 
(Roserts, i. 235-50; cf. Ecnarp, iii. 758- 
760). The declaration reached London on 
13 June, and three days later a bill of attain- 
der against him received the royal assent, 
while a price of 5,000/. was placed upon his 
head (RERESBY, p. 332), 

Four days were spent at Lyme, where 
Monmouth sojourned at the George Inn, 
Men came in fast, but though arms were 
landed for five thousand, they proved mostly 
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unsuitable (Eowarp, iii. 787), A brawl in 
which ‘ old Dare’ was shot down by Fletcher 
obliged Monmouth to dismiss the latter, his 
best officer (2. p.762). His worst was Lord 
Grey, who on Sunday, 14 June, being de- 
tached to Bridport against a body of Dorset- 
shire militia, contrived to spoil what might 
have proved an effective success (7b. p. 763; 
ef. Fox, History of James II, 1808, pp. 289- 
240). On 15 June, having learnt that the 
Devonshire militia under Albemarle and the 
Somersetshire under Somerset were marching 
on Lyme, Monmouth set forth at the head 
of from two to three thousand men, and all 
but crossed Albemarle on his march. He 
did not venture an attack (cf. DALRYMPLE, 
4th edit, i. 134, in censure), but- encamped 
between Axminster and Chard. On 18 June 
he entered Taunton (cf. Tounmin, History 
of Taunton, ed. Savage, p. 429). His recep- 
tion here, including the presentation of colours 
by the ‘ maids of Taunton’ (RoBERts, i. 304), 
marks the climax of his undertaking. The 
number of his followers under arms had now 
increased to seven thousand men, and at his 
first council of war it was decided to con- 
tinue the advance. On 20 June he was pro- 
claimed king of England at Taunton market- 
cross, after which he assumed the royal style, 
both in a warrant for theimpressing of scythes 
and in a letter to his ‘cousin’ Albemarle 
(Extis, Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 8340; cf. 
Dazrymets, i. 175), was prayed for, and 
touched for the evil. To avoid confusion, his 
followers called him ‘King Monmouth, an 
odd designation which long survived among 
the people (Macavtary). A price was put 
upon the head of James II as a traitor, and 
the parliament at Westminster was declared 
a traitorous convention. 

On Sunday, 21 June, leaving Taunton open 
to Albemarle, Monmouth moved on to Bridg- 
water, where he met with an enthusiastic 
reception, and was proclaimed king by the 
mayor. Thence he proceeded by Glaston- 
bury to Shepton Mallet, where (28 June) he 
first communicated to his officers the project 
of an attack upon Bristol, where the Duke of 
Beaufort was about to assume the command 
of a garrison of four thousand men. The 
Avon was successfully crossed at Keynsham, 
but bad weather made a retrograde move- 
ment necessary, and after a slight skirmish 
with some king’s horse, Monmouth, whether 
or not moved by Beaufort’s threat to fire 
Bristol, decided to forego the attack upon 
that city, though it had been the object of 
his movements since leaving Lyme. He 
likewise rejected a scheme of marching by 
way of Gloucester into Shropshire and Che- 
shire, electing, in the hope of reinforcements, 
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to make for Bath instead. But Bath re- 
fused to surrender (26 June); the promised 
Wiltshire regiments failed to appear, and 
Monmouth sent his chaplain, Hook, to Lon- 
don to hasten the rising of his friends (Frr- 
GUSON, p. 283). But he was losing heart, 
and appears to have been at times in a state 
of neryous prostration (WADz ap. Rozerzs, 
ii, 16-17). The engagement fought by his 
force at Philip’s Norton against the advanced 
guard of the royal troops under his half- 
brother, the Duke of Grafton, was on the 
whole successful (27 June); but at Frome 
next day he received the news of Argyll’s 
defeat, and relapsed into despondency (Fox, 
p- 256). Many of his followers deserted, and a 
suggestion (according to Wade Monmouth’s 
own) was momentarily entertained that the 
duke and his original following should escape 
by sea to Holland (Ecwarp, iii. 766). Tt was 
now reported that a large body of peasantry 
had risen in Monmouth’s favour and flocked 
to Bridgwater. Hither accordingly his army 
marched from Frome. Bridgwater wasreached 
3 July, but the number of rustics assembled 
there was insignificant. Two days later the 
king’s army under Feversham and Churchill, 
consisting of some two thousand regulars 
and fifteen hundred Wiltshire militia, en- 
camped on Sedgemoor, about three miles off. 
From Bridgwater church tower Monmouth 
recognised the Dumbarton regiment, formerly 
commanded by himself; but the want of 
discipline in the royal army was thought 
encouraging. At 1] p.m. on Sunday, 5 July, 
Monmouth led his army without beat of 
drum by a circuitous route of nearly six 
miles to the North Moor, where about 1 A.m. 
they crossed two of the ‘ rhines’ separating 
them from the royalarmy. A third, which had 
not been mentioned to Monmouth, stopped 
his progress immediately in face of the royal 
troops, and the battle began. About twothou- 
sand of Monmouth’s troops, largely Taunton 
men, took part in it ; the infantry led by him- 
self behaved gallantly, but his horse under 
Lord Grey was easily dispersed. Whether 
or not urged by Grey, Monmouth rode off 
the field before the fighting was over, and 
left his soldiery to their fate. Half of them 
were cut to pieces (MaAcavuLAyY’s note in ch, 
v.; Hardwicke State Papers, ii. 305-14; 
EcuARD, iii. 768-70, and Ferguson the Plotter, 
pp. 234-8). : 
Monmouth, Grey, and Buyse, with a party 
of about thirty horse, rode hard from the 
field of battle in the direction of the Bristol 
Channel, it is said to within twelve miles of 
Bristol. Rejecting the advice of Dr. Oliver, 
one of the party, to cross into Wales, Mon- 
mouth, Grey, and Buyse then turned south. 
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They slept in Mr. Strode’s house at Down- 
side, near Shepton Mallet, and then went 
on in the direction of the New Forest and 
Lymington. On Cranbourne Chase their 
horses failed, and disguising themselves as 
rustics they pursued their journey on foot, 
Grey soon separating from the others. Next 
day one of the search parties under Richard, 
lord Lumley, afterwards first earl of Scar- 
borough [q. v.], and Sir William Portman 
(1641 ?-1690) [q. v.] came on Grey, and the 
day after (8 July) on Buyse, and not long 
afterwards, at 7 4.M., on Monmouth, hidden 
in a ditch. From Ringwood, whither he was 
taken with the other prisoners, Monmouth 
was carried under the guard of Colonel Legge, 
who had orders to stab him in case of dis- 
turbance, by Farnham and Guildford to 
Vauxhall, whence a barge conveyed him to 
the Tower. Hither his children had preceded 
him, voluntarily followed by their mother. 
Monmouth, whose courage had collapsed 
at the actual time of his capture (Dat- 
RYMPLBE, i. 141, and v.), before leaving Ring- 
wood addressed to the king a letter (pub- 
lished at the time, and repr. in Life of 
James II, pp. 32-3; Eowarp, ili. 771, &c.), in 
which, with many servile protestations of re- 
morse, he entreated an interview in order to 
give to the king information of the utmost 
importance. »This possibly reckless assertion 
has been variously interpreted to have re- 
ferred to the Prince of Orange (cf. Dat- 
RYMPLE, u.s.) and to Sunderland toe Mac- 
PHERSON, Original Papers, i. 146; Infe of 
James II, ii. 34-6; Fox, p. 269). Mon- 
mouth also wrote from Ringwood to the 
queen dowager and to Rochester (ELLIs, 
Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 8343; Clarendon 
Correspondence, ed. Singer, i. 143). James IT 
granted the interview demanded, and it took 
place on the afternoon of the day of the pri- 
soner’s arrival, at Chiffinch’s lodgings (Leves 
of the Norths, ii. 6 n.) Monmouth seems 
to have striven to exaggerate the humiliation 
of his position. The king’s account of the 
interview (Zzfe, li. 36 seqq.), though devoid 
of generosity, bears the aspect of truth; it 
seems to imply, in accordance with the state- 
ment of Burnet (ili. 53), that already on this 
occasion Monmouth offered to become a catho- 
lic. He was reminded by Dartmouth that 
his having declared himself king left him no 
hope of pardon, and the act of attainder pre- 
viously passed against him made any trial 
unnecessary. His execution was fixed for 
the next day but one after his committal to 
the Tower. His appeal to the king for a short 
respite, even of a day, was refused (EILIs, 
Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 346; Clarendon 
Correspondence, i. 144-5). It was dated 
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into Cheshire (see Original Letters of the 
Duke of Monmouth, in the Bodleian Library, 
edited by Sir George Duckett for the Camden 
Society, 1879). To the bishops, Turner and 
Ken, who visited him, while seeking to avoid 
discussion of his political conduct, he spoke 
with sorrow of the bloodshed it had occa- 
sioned (BURNET, iii. 53-5) ; and, probably for 
his children’s sake, declared in writing that 
Charles II had often in private denied to 
him the truth of the report as to the mar- 
riage with his mother, as well as that the 
title of king had been forced upon himself. 
On the other hand he refused to avow regret 
for his connection with Lady Wentworth, 
which he maintained to be morally blameless. 
Under these circumstances the bishops felt 
unable to administer the sacrament to him 
(EVELYN, ii. 471). e was more yielding 
towards Tenison, then vicar of St. Martin’s, 
who at his request attended him early on the 
day of his death, but he too withheld the 
sacrament. On the same morning ( Wednes- 
day, 15 July) Monmouth took leave of his 
children and their mother (RoBurvs, ii, 132- 
184; DanryMrze, i. 144; Sidney Correspon- 
dence, i.4n.,26andn.; BuRNET,1.479; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. pp. 264, 265, 268, 
285). On the scaffold he avowed himself a 
member of the church of England, but de- 
clined specifically to profess the doctrine of 
non-resistance or to utter a ‘public and par- 
ticular’ condemnation of his rebellion. He 
attempted once more to vindicate his relation 
with Lady Wentworth; after some hesitation 
responded by an ‘Amen’ to a repeated invi- 
tation to join in a prayer for the king; re- 
fused to make a dying speech, and died with 
perfect dignity, though the executioner(John 
Ketch) bungled his work. According to a 
trustworthy eye-witness, he struck the duke 
five blows and ‘severed not his head from 
his body till he cut it off with his knife’ 
(Verney MSS.) His remains were buried 
under the communion-table of St. Peter’s 
Church in the Tower (MacavLay; Somers 
Tracts, i. 216; cf. Tourmin, pp. 493, 500; 
Prumprre, Life of Ken, i. 217 seqq.) The 
abstract of his speech on the scaffold pub- 
lished by his partisans seems fiction. 

The duke had by his wife four sons and 
two daughters. One of the latter died in 
the Tower in August 1685. Of the sons, 
James, earl of Dalkeith, and Henry, created 
earl of Deloraine in 1706, survived their 
father. The latter is noticed separately. 
James, the elder son (1674-1705), married 
in 1693 Henrietta, daughter of Laurence 
Hyde, first earl of Rochester [q. v.]; he was 
buriedin Westminster Abbey in March 1705, 
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leaving a son Francis (d. 1751), who suc- 
ceeded his grandmother(Monmouth’swidow) 
as second duke of Buccleuch, and was grand- 
father of Henry Scott, third duke of Buc- 
cleuch [q. v.] Monmouth’s widow became 
on 6 May 1688 the wife of Charles, third 
lord Cornwallis (Contins); she was much 
beloved by Queen Caroline when Princess of 
Wales (see Lapy Cowrzr, Diary, 1716, p. 
125), and died, aged 81, on 6 Feb. 1781-2. 
In the spring of 1686 Lady Wentworth died 
at Toddington Manor, in an old plan of which 
two adjoining rooms are stated to be called 
‘the Duke of Monmouth’s parlour’ and ‘my 
pays parlour’ (Lysons, Magna Britannia, 1. 


Macaulay has collected proofs of the at- 
tachment of the west-country people to Mon- 
mouth’s name, and of the credulity with which 
it was intermixed (see also Exx1s, Correspon- 
dence (1829), 1. 87-8, 177). The popular in- 
stinct rightly recognised the significance of the 
cause which he so imperfeetly represented ; 
but he had in him many popular qualities 
and some genuine generosity of spirit. His 
personal beauty and graces, his fondness for 
popular sports, especially racing, which he 
loved as a true son of his father, and his 
bravery in war, were his chief recommenda- 
tions to general goodwill ; his intellect seems 
to have been feeble. But he was brought to 
ruin by his moral defects, reckless ‘ ambition 
and want of principle’ (EVELYN, ii. 471). 

The National Portrait Gallery contains 
two portraits of him, one by Sir Peter Lely, 
the other by his pupil, W. Wissing, who drew 
Monmouth several times. His house in Soho 
Square, which suggested the watchword 
‘Soho’ on the night of the march to Sedge- 
moor, was pulled down in 1773, his name 
surviving, not very creditably, in that of the 
neighbouring Monmouth Street (WALFORD, 
Old and New London, iii. 186-7). 


[G. Roberts’s Life, Progresses, and Rebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth (2 vols., 1844), is 
a biography of rare industry and completeness, 
though occasionally deficient in vigour of judg- 
ment. There is also a life of Monmouth in 
Collins’s Peerage of England (5th ed.), iii. 365— 
387. The Historical Account of the Heroick 
Life and Magnanimous Actions of the Duke of 
Monmouth, &c., is a partisan panegyric, pub- 
lished in 1688. The other authorities are cited 
above. ] A.W. W. 


SCOTT, JAMES, D.D. (1783-1814), 
political writer, son of James Scott, incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Leeds, and vicar of 
Bardsey, Yorkshire, by Annabella, daughter 
of Henry, fifth son of Tobias Wickham, dean 
of York, was born at Leeds in 1733. He 


was educated at Bradford grammar school, | 
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St. Catharine Hall and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1757, 
proceeded M.A. in 1760, B.D. in 1768, and 
D.D.in 1775. He was thrice successful in 
the competition for the Seatonian prize, was 
elected fellow of Trinity College in 1758, 
and was a frequent and admired preacher at 
St. Mary’s between 1760 and 1764. Hewas 
lecturer at St. John’s, Leeds, between 1758 
and 1769, and curate of Edmonton between 
1760 and 1761. In 1765, under the inspira- 
tion of Lord Sandwich and the pseudonym 
of ‘ Anti-Sejanus,’ he-contributed to the 
‘Public Advertiser’ a series of animated 
diatribes against Lord Bute, which were re- 
printed in 1767 in ‘ A Collection of Interest- 
ing Letters.’ He was also the author of the 
pieces signed ‘Philanglia’ which appear in 
the same collection, and of others published 
with the signature of ‘Old Slyboots’ in 1769, 
and collected in ‘ Fugitive Political Essays,’ 
London, 1770, 8vo. In 1771, through Lord 
Sandwich’s interest, he was presented to the 
rectory of Simonburn, Northumberland, 
where he spent twenty years and 10,000J. 
in endeavouring to get in his tithes. Worsted 
at law, some of his parishioners at length 
made a determined attempt on his life, upon 
which he removed to London, where he died 
on 10 Dec. 1814. By his wife Anne, daugh- 
ter of Henry Scott, who survived him, he left 
no issue, 

Besides his political jeux d’esprit and his 
Seatonian poems, ‘Heaven,’ ‘ Purity of Heart: 
a Moral Epistle,’ and ‘An Hymn to Repent- 
ance’ (Cambridge, 1760-3, 4to), Scott was 
author of: 1. ‘Odes on Several Subjects,’ 
London, 1761, 4to. 2. ‘The Redemption: a 
Monody,’ Cambridge, 1763-4. 3. ‘Every 
Man the Architect of his own Fortune, or 
the Art of Rising in the Church,’ a satire, 
London, 1763, 4to; and 4. ‘Sermons on 
Interesting Subjects’ (posthumously with 
his ‘Life’ by Samuel Clapham), London, 
1816, 8vo. 

[Thoresby’s Ducat. Leod. ed. Whitaker, i. 68; 
James’s Bradford, pp. 245, 435; Grad. Cant. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1814 ii. 601, 1816 ii. 527; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. ix. 125, 724; Illustr. Lit. vii. 450; 
Walpole’s Mem. Geo. III, ed. Russell Barker, 
ii. 191.] J. M. RB. 

SCOTT, Str JAMES (1790 ?-1872), ad- 
miral, son of Thomas Scott of Glenluce in 
Wigtownshire, and of Ham Common in 
Middlesex, a cadet of the Scotts of Raeburn, 
was born in London on 18 June, probably in 
1790. He entered the navy in August 1803 
on board the Phaeton, with Captain, after- 
wards Sir George Cockburn (1772-1853) 

q.v.], and served in her for two years on 
the East India station. In February 1806 
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he joined the Blanche with Captain Lavie, 
and was present at the capture of the French 
frigate Guerriére near the Faroe Islands on 
19 July. In September 1806 he was entered 
on board the Captain, again with Cockburn ; 
and in July 1807 in the Achille, with Sir 
Richard King. In April 1808 he rejoined 
Cockburn in the Pompée, and in her went 
out to the West Indies, where, in February 
1809, he took part in the reduction of Mar- 
tinique. He came home with Cockburn in 
the Belle-Isle, and under him commanded a 
gunboat in the reduction of Flushing in July 
and August. On 16 Noy. 1809 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of La Fléche, in the 
North Sea, and was in her when she was 
wrecked off the mouth of the Elbe on 24 May 
1810. In July he was appointed to the Bar- 
fleur on the Lisbon station, and in October 
was moved into the Myrtle, in which he 
served at the siege of Cadiz, and afterwards on 
the west coast of Africa till April 1812. He 
was then appointed to the Grampus, again 
with Cockburn, whom in August he followed 
to the Marlborough. In November that 
ship went out to the coast of North America, 
where Cockburn, with his flag in the Marl- 
borough, and afterwards in the Sceptre and 
Albion, had command of the operations in 
the Chesapeake. Scott, closely following 
the admiral, was constantly employed in 
landing parties and cutting-out expeditions ; 
and acted as the admiral’s aide-de-camp at 
Bladensburg, Washington, and Baltimore. 
In consequence of Cockburn’s very strong 
recommendation, Scott was promoted to be 
commander on 19 Oct. 1814. 

In May 1824 he commanded the Meteor 
bomb in the demonstration against Algiers 
{see Nuaty, Str Harry Burrarp], and 
in the following November was appointed to 
the Harlequin in the West Indies. He was 
promoted to be captain on 8 Jan. 1828. 
From 1834 to 1836 he commanded the 
President in the West Indies, as flag-captain 
to Cockburn; and from 1837 to 1840 the 
President again, in the Pacific, as flag- 
captain to Rear-admiral Ross. In 1840-1 
he commanded the Samarang on the China 
station, and had an active and important 
share in the several operations in the Canton 
river, leading up to the capitulation of 
Canton. He was nominated a C.B. on 
29 June 1841. He had no further service, 
but was promoted in due course to be rear- 
admiral on 26 Dec. 1854, vice-admiral on 
4 June 1861, and admiral on 10 Feb. 1865. 
On 10 Noy. 1862 he was nominated a 
K.C.B. In accordance with the terms of 
the orders in council of 24 March 1866, as 
he had never hoisted his flag, he was put on 
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the retired list. Against this and the re- 
trospective action of the order he protested 
in vain. He died at Cheltenham on 2 March 
1872. He married in 1819 Caroline Anne, 
only child of Richard Donovan of Tibberton 
Court, Gloucestershire, and had issue one son, 
[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict.; Memorandum 
of Services, drawn up in 1846, and printed, with 
remarks, in 1866, in the intention (afterwards 
postponed indefinitely) of bringing his case 
before the House of Commons; Times, 9 March 
1872; information from the family; cf. art. 
Nias, Srz Josepu. | Jak. de 


SCOTT, JAMES ROBERT HOPE- 
(1812-1873), parliamentary barrister. [See 
Horx-Scort. | 


SCOTT, Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID 
(1814-1885), bart., of Dunninald, Forfar- 
shire, antiquary, born on 14 June 1814, was 
eldest son of Sir David Scott of Egham, 
nephew and successor of Sir James Sibbald 
of the East India Company’s service, who 
was created a baronet in 1806. The mother 
of Sir Sibbald Scott was Caroline, daughter 
of Benjamin Grindall, a descendant of Eliza- 
beth’s archbishop. 

He graduated B.A. in 1835 from Christ 
Church, Oxford, was a captain in the royal 
Sussex militia artillery from 21 April 1846 
to 22 Jan. 1856, succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1851, was J.P. and D.L. for Sussex and 
Middlesex. He was a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and an active member of the 
Royal Archeological Institute. Various 
contributions from him are to be found 
in volumes xXXX-xxXxilil. and xxxix. of its 
journal. 

His chief work was ‘The British Army : 
its Origin, Progress, and Equipment,’ a store- 
house of information on military matters, 
copiously illustrated. The first two volumes 
were published in 1868, and a third volume 
in 1880, bringing down the record from the 
restoration to the revolution of 1688. 

In the summer of 1874 he paid a short 
visit to Jamaica, and his diary was published 
in 1876 under the title ‘To Jamaica and 
Back.’ It contains a sketch of the military 
and naval history of the island, and describes 
in some detail the outbreak of 1865. 

He died on 28 June 1885 at Upper Nor- 
wood. His wife, whom he married on 
28 Nov. 1844, is noticed separately [see 
Scorr, Harrier Anne]. By her he had 
three sons and four daughters. 

[Burke’s Baronetage; Times Obituary, 30 June 
1885.] EM. L. 


SCOTT or SCOT, JOHN (ji. 1530), 


printer in London, may, as Herbert suggests, 
:have been an apprentice of Wynkyn de 
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Worde. His first book, ‘The Body of Policie,’ 
was issued in May 1521, when he was living 
‘in St. Pulker’s parisshe without Newgate.’ 
It is clear that about this time, besides 
printing books in his own name, he printed 
some for Wynkyn de Worde. In 1528 he was 
printing in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and eight 
books are known bearing this address, though 
only two are dated. In 1537 he had removed 
to ‘ Fauster’ Lane in St. Leonard’s parish, 
where he printed six books, among them 
being the ballad of the battle of Agincourt 
and the still more celebrated ballad of the 
‘Nutbrowne Maid.’ He also was for a time 
living ‘at George Alley gate’ in St. Botolph’s 
parish, but the only book known printed at 
at this place is undated. At the present 
time twenty-five books are known to have 
been issued by this printer, all of them being 
of extreme rarity. His disappearance in 
1537 and the appearance of another printer 
of the same name at Edinburgh in 1539 have 
led to their being often mistaken for the 
same man, but the characteristics of their 
work show that the two printers are distinct 
[see Scorr or Scor, Joun, fi. 1550). 


{Herbert's Typogr. Antiq. i. 317-18.] 
KE. G. 


SCOTT or SCOT, JOHN (.f1.1550), printer 
in Scotland, has been considered by many 
writers as identical with the John Scott or 
Scot (1.1530) [q.v.] who printed in London. 
Though one or two coincidences lend a cer- 
tain appearance of probability to this theory, 
there is now little doubt that the two men 
are distinct. The Scottish printer appeared 
in Edinburgh in 1539, when he obtained 
a grant of some rooms in the Cowgate, but 
for some time after we hear nothing of him 
as a printer. In 1547 he was in Dundee, for 
letters were issued in that year to John 
Scrymgeour, constable of Dundee, ordering 
his arrest, though for what offence is not 
stated. In 1552 Scot's first dated book was 
issued, the catechism of Archbishop Hamil- 
ton. This was printed at St. Andrews, doubt- 
less in order that the work might be done 
under the personal superintendence of the 
archbishop. For a few years Scot worked 
on steadily at St. Andrews and Edinburgh; 
but in 1562, while printing the ‘ Last Blast of 
the Trumpet’ by Ninian Winzet [q. v.], the 
Roman catholic schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
a raid was made upon his office by the magi- 
strates of Edinburgh, the book seized, and 
the printer dragged off to prison. His print- 
ing materials seem also to have been im- 
pounded and given two years afterwards to 
Thomas Bassandyne, another printer. By 
some means they seem to have found their 
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way again into Scot’s hands, for in 1568 he 
printed an edition of the works of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, at the expense of 
Henry Charteris, an Edinburgh merchant. 
This was followed by another edition of the 
same work in 1571, the last dated book 
printed by Scot. Altogether twelve books 
are known by this printer, but there is no 
doubt that he produced many more which 
have disappeared. Their ephemeral nature 
and strong controversial tendency favoured 
their destruction. 


[Edmond and Dickson’s Annals of Scottish 
Printing, pp. 150-97.] H.“G.D: 


SCOTT or SCOT, Sir JOHN (1585-1670), 
of Scotstarvet, or more properly Scotstarver, 
Scottish lawyer and statesman, was the only 
| son of Robert Scot the younger of Knights- 
| Spottie in Perthshire, representative in the 
| male line of the Scots of Buccleuch. Robert 
Scot succeeded to the office of director of 
chancery on the resignation of his father, 
Robert Scot the elder of Knights-Spottie, 
but, falling into bad health, resigned the 
office in 1582 in favour of his father, its 
former holder. Robert Scot the elder in 
1592 again resigned the office to a kinsman, 
William Scot of Ardross, on condition that 
his grandson, John Scot, the subject of this 
article, should succeed to it on attaining ma- 
jority, which he did in 1606. The director- 
ship of chancery, which had been long in the 
Scot family, was an office of importance and 
emolument; for though the Scottish chan- 
cery did not become, as in England, a sepa- 
rate court, it framed and issued crown char- 
ters, brieves, and other crown writs. The 
possession, loss, and efforts to regain this 
office played a large part in the career of Sir 
John. He was educated at St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, which he appears to 
have entered in 1600, for he describes him- 
self in the register of 1603. as in his third 
year. After leaving St. Andrews he went 
abroad to study, and on his return was called 
to the bar in 1606. In 1611 he acquired 
Tarvet and other lands in Fife, to which he 
gave the name of Scotstarvet, and six years 
later he was knighted and made a privy 
councillor by James VI, in whose honour he 
published a Latin poem, ‘Hodceporicon in 
serenissimi et invictissimi Principis Jacobi 
Sexti ex Scotia sua discessum.’ 

In 1619 he had a license to go for a year 
to Flanders and other parts (P. C. Reg. xii. 
787). In 1620 he endowed the professor- 
ship of humanity or Latin in the university 
of St. Andrews, in spite of the opposition 
of the regents of St. Salvator, the first of 
many acts of liberality to learning. He did 
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not practise much, if at all, at the bar, but 


recommended himself to Charles I by a sug- 
gestion for increasing the revenue by altering 
the law of feudal tenure. He became in 1629 
an extraordinary, and in 1632 an ordinary, 
lord of session under the title of Scotstarvet. 
He was one of many Scottish lawyers and 
lairds who accepted the covenant, which he 
subscribed at his parish kirk of Ceres on 
30 April 1688, and in the following Novem- 
ber he declined to sign the king’s confession. 
{In 1640 he served on the committee of the 
estates for the defence of the country. In 
1641 he was, with consent of the estates, 
reappointed judge by a new commission. 
During the war between England and Scot- 
land he served on the war committee in 1648 
and 1649. During the Commonwealth he 
lost the office both of judge and director of 
chancery. He made many appeals to be re- 
stored to the latter as an administrative, and 
not’a judicial, office ; but, although he ob- 


tained an opinion in his favour by the com- | 


missioners of the great seal, Cromwell gave 
it in 1652 to Jeffrey the quaker, who held it 
till the Restoration. Scot, through Monck, 
again appealed to Cromwell for the reversion 


of the office if Jeffrey died. Cromwell fined | 


him 1,500/. in 1654 for his part in the war. 
But his later correspondence with Crom- 
well did not improve his character with the 
royalists, and on the Restoration he was 
fined 500/., and was not restored to the office 
of judge or that of director of chancery, 
which was conferred on Sir William Ker, 
who, he indignantly said, ‘danced him out 
of it, being a dextrous dancer.’ Sir James 
Balfour well describes Scot’s public character 
in a few words: ‘He was a busy man in 
troubled times.’ But in spite of his mis- 
fortunes, Scot did not cease to be busy when 
peace came. He returned to Scotstarvet, 
where he engaged in literary work and 
correspondence. There he died in 1670. 
Scot was thrice married: first, to Anne, 
sister of William Drummond [q. v.] of Haw- 
thornden, the poet, by whom he had two 
sons and seven daughters; secondly, to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir James Melville of 
Hallhill; and thirdly, to Margaret Monpenny 
of Pitmilly, widow of Rigg of Aitherny, 
by each of whom he had one son. The son 
by his second wife, George Scott (d. 1685), 
is separately noticed. Sir John’s male de- 
scendants became extinct in the person of 
Major-general John Scot, M.P. for Fife, his 
great-great-grandson, who, at his death on 
24 Jan. 1776, was reputed the richest com- 
moner in Scotland. The general’s fortune 
passed. chiefly to his eldest daughter, who 
married the Duke of Portland, but the estate 
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of Scotstarvet was sold to Wemyss of We- 
myss Hall. Its tower, which Sir John built, 
still stands, and the inscription, with his 
initials and those of his first wife, Anne 
Drummond, as the builders, and its date 
(1627) are carved on a stone over the door. 
Scot consoled himself for his disappoint- 
ment in losing office by composing ‘The 
Staggering State of Scottish Statesman be- 
tween 1550 and 1650.’ Init he endeavoured 
to show the mean arts and hapless fate of 
all those who secured offices, but it was not 
published until a hundred years after his 
death (Edinburgh, 1754, 8vo), so can only 
have been a private solace to himself and 
a few friends for whom manuscript copies 
were made. A more honourable resource 
was the public spirit which led him to de- 
vote the most of his time and a large part 
of his fortune to the advancement of learn- 
ing and the credit of his country in the 
republic of letters. The tower of Scots- 
tarvet became a kind of college, where he 
attracted round him the learned Scotsmen 
of the time, and corresponded with the 
scholars of Holland, Caspar Barleeus, Isaac 
Gruterus, and others. In it his brother-in- 
law Drummond composed his ‘ History of 
the Jameses’ and the macaronic comic poem 
‘Polemo-Middinia,’ which had its occasion 
in a dispute of long standing as to a right of 
way between the tenants of Scotstarvet and 
of Barns, the estate of Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham, whose sister was Drummond’s 
betrothed. His intimacy with John Bleau 
of Amsterdam led to the inclusion of a 
Scottish volume in the series of ‘ Deliticz 
Poetarum’ then being issued by that enter- 
prising publisher. The Scottish volume, 
edited by Arthur Johnston [q. v.], and 
printed at the sole cost of Sir John Scot in 
two closely printed duodecimo volumes, has 
preserved the last fruits of Scottish latinity. 
A more important work was the publication 
of detailed maps of Scotland in the great 
atlas of Blaeu. Scot interested himself in 
the survey of Scotland begun in 1608 by 
Timothy Pont [q. v.] Pont’s drawings, after 
his death about 1614, were purchased by the 
crown. Scot caused them to be revised by 
Sir Robert Gordon of Straloch and his son, 
James Gordon, parson of Rothiemay,and then 
went in 1645 to Amsterdam to superintend 
their publication, dictating from memory, 
to the astonishment of the publisher, the 
description of several districts. The work was 
not issued till 1654, when it appeared as 


“ Geographie Blaeuanie volumen quintum,’ 


with dedicatory epistles to Scot both by 
Blaeu and Gordon of Straloch. Other exam- 
ples of Scot’s liberal and judicious public 
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spirit were the establishment of the St. 
Andrews professorship of Latin and his en- 
dowment of a charity for apprenticing poor 
boys from Glasgow at the estate of Peskie, 
a farm of 104 acres, near St. Andrews. 

[The Staggering State of Scots Statesman ; 
Sir John Scot’s Manuscript Letters in Advo- 
cates’ Library; Register of Privy Council of 
Scotland, vol. xii. pp. ex, 716-18; Preface to 
Delitie Poetarum Scotorum, and Bleau’s Atlas 
of Scotland; Balfour’s Annals; Baillie’s Letters ; 
Brunton and Haig’s Senators of College of 
Justice; Memoir of Sir John Scot by Rev. C. 
Rogers ; Preface to reprint of The Staggering 
State, Edinburgh, 1872.] Aa. M. 


SCOTT, JOHN (1639-1695), divine, born 
in 1639, was son of Thomas Scott, a grazier 
of Chippenham, Wiltshire, and served as a 
boy a three years’ apprenticeship in London. 
Then altering his course of life, he matricu- 
lated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, 13 Dec. 1658. 
He took no degree at the time, but later 
in life proceeded B.D. and D.D. (9 July 
1685). He became successively minister of 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark, perpetual curate of 
Trinity in the Minories (before November 
1678, Nuwcourt, Repertorium,i. 920), rector 
of St. Peter-le-Poor, 1 Feb. 1678 (resigned 
before August 1691; 2d. i. 529), and rector 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, being presented to 
the last benefice by the king, 7 Aug. 1691 
(Npwoourt, Repertorium, i. 613). He was 
buried in the rector’s vault in St. Giles’s 
Church in 1695. He held a canonry of St. 
Paul’s from 1685 till his death, but was never 
canon of Windsor, as stated by Wood. An 
engraved portrait of Scott by Vandergucht 
is prefixed to ‘ Certain Cases of Conscience,’ 
1718, and another, by R. White, to his ‘Dis- 
courses,’ 1701. 

Besides twelve sermons published sepa- 
rately and preached on public occasions (all 
in the British Museum; cf. Woop, Athene 
Oxon. iv.415), Scott wrote: 1. ‘The Chris- 
tian Life from its beginning to its Con- 
summation in Glory :.. with directions 
for private devotion and forms of prayer 
fitted to the several states of Christians,’ pts. 
i. and ii., London, 1681, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1683- 
1686, 8vo; 6th ed. London, 1704, 8vo; 9th 
ed. 1712, 8vo; 9th ed. [sec] 1729-80, fol. ; 
in French, Amsterdam, 1699, 12mo, 2 parts; 
in Welsh, London, 1752, 8vo. The work ulti- 
mately extended to five volumes. 2. ‘Certain 
Cases of Conscience concerning the Lawful- 
ness of Joyning with Forms of Prayer in 
Publick Worship,’ 1683, 4to; 1685, 4to (as 
‘A Collection of Cases and other Discourses’), 
2 vols. 1694, fol.; 1718, 2 vols. In reply to 
this appeared ‘An Answer to Dr. Scot’s 
Case against Dissenters concerning Forms of 
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Prayer and the Fallacy of the Story of 
Common plainly discovered,’ 1700, 4to, 
3. ‘The Eighth Note of the Church Ex- 
amined, viz. Sanctity of Doctrine’ (in ‘The 
Notes of the Church as laid down by Car- 
dinal Bellarmin Examined and Confuted ’), 
London, 1688, 4to; 1889, 8vo; and in Gib- 
son’s ‘Preservative against Popery,’ 1788, 
vol. i., 1848, vol. iii. 4. ‘The texts examined 
which papists cite out of the Bible for the 
proof of their doctrine and for prayers in an 
unknown tongue,’ 1688, 4to ; and in Gibson’s 
‘Preservative against —Popery,’ 1788, fol. ; 
5. ‘Practical Discourses 
upon Several Subjects,’ 2 vols. London, 
1697-8, 8vo (vol. ii. with a separate title- 
page and with dedication signed by Hum- 
pbrey Zouch). 

Scott wrote a preface for the second edi- 
tion of J. March’s sermons, 1699, 8vo, and 
his‘ Works,’ with the funeral sermon preached 
at his death by Zacheus Isham [q. v.], were 
collected in 1718 (London, fol. 2 vols.; Ox- 
ford, 1826, 8vo,6 vols.) In the ‘Devout 
Christian’s Companion,’ 1708, 12mo; 1722, 
12mo, are ‘private devotions by J. S{cott],’ 
and some quotations from his book are given 
in P, Limborch’s ‘Book of Divinity’ and 
other devotional works. 

[Le Neve’s Fasti ; Newcourt’s Repertorium ; 
Wood's Athenz Oxon.; Abr. Hill’s Letters, p.135; 
Isham’s Funeral Sermon, 1695 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. v. 140; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 344.] W.A.S. 

SCOTT, JOHN (fl. 1654-1696), adven- 
turer, first appeared on Long Island, New 
Netherlands, in 1654, when he was arrested 
by the Dutch authorities for treasonable 
practice with the neighbouring English. He 
represented himself as a disreputable boy 
who had got into trouble by annoying the 
parliamentary soldiers, and who had been 
transported to the plantations. In 1663 he 
was acting in England in conjunction with 
anumber of respectable and influential New- 
Englanders, and with them petitioning the 
government to confirm a purchase of land 
made by them from the Narragansett Indians 
and disputed by the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island. Soon after he writes from Hartford, 
New England, denouncing the Dutch as in- 
truders on LongIsland. After the conquest 
of New Netherlands, he persuaded some of 
the English settlers on Long Island to form a 
provisional government pending a settlement 
by the Duke of York, with Scott himself 
for president, and he made some ineffectual 
attempts to exercise authority over the 
Dutch settlements on Long Island. In 1664 
he was imprisoned by the government of 
Connecticut, and in the next year he en- 
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gaged in a-dispute with them as to the pro- 
pe rights over certain lands on Long 
sland. Soon after Richard Nicolls, governor 
of New York, denounced Scott as ‘born to 
work mischief,’ and as having brought about 
the dismemberment of New York through 
the grant to Berkeley and Carteret: of the 
lands on the Delaware. In 1667 he told 
Williamson, Arlington’s secretary, a string 
of lies about New England. According to 
him, the antinomian disturbances in Massa- 
chusetts were caused by Sir Henry Vane 
and his two mistresses, Mrs. Hutchinson and 
Mrs. Dyer. 

About this time Scott succeeded in im- 
posing on an unhappy widow, Dorothea 
Gotherson, a landholder on Long Island. 
Her maiden name was Scott, and John 
Scott seems to have persuaded her that they 
were akin, and to have swindled her out of 
alarge sum. He then returned to London. 
In 1677 he made common cause with Titus 
Oates, and charged Pepys and his colleague, 
Sir Anthony Deane, with betraying the 
secrets of the admiralty to the French, a 
charge which was no doubt intended to strike 
at Pepys’s superior, the Duke of York. Pepys 
and Deane were committed for trial. Fortu- 
nately an inquiry into Scott’s character dis- 
closed so many iniquities—not only the frauds 
connected with land already mentioned, but 
also kidnapping and theft of jewels—that 
the prosecution was abandoned. Among 
Scott’s other crimes, he is said to have 
swindled the Dutch government out of 7,0002., 
and to have been hanged in efligy at the 
Hague, an honour which he also enjoyed at 
the hands of his regiment, whose cashbox he 
carried off. He likewise offered the French 
court information which should enable them 
to destroy our fleet. In this case, however, 
it is said that he played the part of a double 
traitor, since the information was worthless. 
In 1681 he killed a hackney coachman and 
fled the kingdom, but was seen again in 
a seaman’s disguise and reported to Pepys in 
1696. After this we hear no more of him. 


[State Papers (Col. Ser.), ed. Sainsbury ; 
Brodhead’s History of New York; Scott’s 
Dorothea Scott ; Pepys’s Diary. ] J.A.D. 


SCOTT, JOHN (1730-1783), quaker poet, 
youngest son of Samuel Scott, a quaker 
linendraper, by his wife, Martha Wilkins, 
was born in the Grange Walk, Bermondsey, 
on 9 Jan. 1780. At seven he commenced 
Latin under John Clarke, a Scottish school- 
master of Bermondsey; but his father’s re- 
moval to Amwell, Hertfordshire, in 1740 


‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ between 1753 and 
1758. After 1760 he paid occasional visits 
to London, and made the acquaintance of 
John Hoole [q. v.], who introduced him to 
Dr. Johnson. In November 1770 he took a 
house at Amwell, frequented Mrs. Montagu’s 
parties, and made many literary friends. 
Among them was Dr. Beattie, in whose de- 
fence Scott afterwards wrote letters to the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ (March 1778). Dr. 
Johnson, who visited Scott at Amwell, wrote 
that he ‘loved’ Scott. Scott published in 
1776 his descriptive poem, ‘Amwell’ (2nd 
edit. 1776, 4to; reprinted Dublin, 1776). 
His ‘ Poetical Works’ (London, 1782, 8yo; 
reprinted 1786 and 1795) were attacked by 
the ‘Critical Review’ (July 1782, p. 47), 
and Scott ill-advisedly defended himself in 
‘A Letter to the Critical Reviewers,’ Lon- 
don, 1782, 8vo. He next collected his ‘ Cri- 
tical Essays ;’ but before they were pub- 
lished he died at his house at Ratcliff, 
12 Dec, 1788, and was buried at the Friends’ 
burial-ground there. In 1767 he married 
Sarah Frogley, the daughter of a self-edu- 
cated bricklayer, to whom he owed his first 
introduction to the poets. She died a year 
later with her infant, and Scott wrote an 
‘Elegie’ (London, 1769, 4to; 2nd edit. 1769). 
By his second wife, Mary, daughter of Abra- 
ham de Horne, Scott left one daughter, Maria 
de Horne Scott, aged six at his death. 

Johnson consented to write a sketch of 
Scott’s life to accompany the‘ Essays ;’ but, 
his death intervening, it was undertaken by 
Hoole, and published in 1785. A portrait 
by Townsend, engraved by J. Hall, which is 
prefixed, is said to be inexact. 

Scott’s verses were appreciated by his con- 
temporaries. Besides the works mentioned 
he wrote: 1. ‘Four Elegies, descriptive and 
moral,’ 4to, 1760. 2. ‘Observations on the 
State of the Parochial and Vagrant Poor, 
1778, 8vo. 3. ‘Remarks on the Patriot’ [by 
Dr. Johnson], 1775, 8vo. 4. ‘ Digests of the 
General Highway and Turnpike Laws,’ &c., 
London, 1778, 8vo. 5. ‘Four Moral Ec- 
logues,’ London, 1778, 4to; reprinted in the 
‘Cabinet of Poetry,’ 1808. His collected 
poetical works and life, the latter based 
upon Hoole’s, are included in the series of 
‘British Poets’ by Anderson, Chalmers, 
Campbell, Davenport Park, and Sanford. 

Samvet Scorr (1719-1788), elder brother 
of the above, born in Gracechurch Street, 
London, on 21 May 1719, settled at Hert- 
ford and became a quaker minister. Of sober 
temperament, inclined to melancholy, he 
was deeply read in the writings of William 


interrupted his education. He developed a | Law [q. vb Francis Okely [q. v.], and other 


taste for poetry, and wrote verses in the | mystics, 


de published a ‘Memoir of the 
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Last Illness’ of his brother (n.d.), and died 
on 20 Nov. 1788. His ‘ Diary,’ edited by 
Richard Phillips, was published, London, 
1809, 12mo (2nd edit. 1811; reprinted in 
Philadelphia, and in vol. ix. of Evans’s 
‘Friends’ Library,’ Philadelphia, 1845), One 
of his sermons is in ‘Sermons or Declara- 
tions,’ York, 1824. 

[Memoir by Hoole in Critical Essays, 1785; 
Mem. of the last illness, &c., by his brother, 
Samuel Scott; European Mag. September 1782, 
pp. 198-7; Gent. Mag. December 1783, p. 
1066; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 388, 351; 
Monthly Review, July 1787, p. 25; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict.; Cussans’s Hist. of Hertfordshire, 
vol. ii. ‘ Hundred of Hertford,’ p. 119; Clutter- 
buck’s Hist. of Hertfordshire, ii. 20, 76 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Illustr. vol. v., ‘ Letters of Joseph Cockfield,’ 
passim ; Pratt’s Cabinet of Poetry, vol. vi. pp. 11- 
100; Forbes’s Life of Beattie, ii. 107~—12, 122-6 ; 
Friends’ Biogr. Cat. pp. 587-96.] C. F.S, 


SCOTT, JOHN, Eart or Cronmenn 
(1739-1798), chief justice of the king’s bench 
in Ireland, born on 8 June 1739, was the 
son of Thomas Scott of Urlings, co. Kil- 
kenny,afterwards of Modeshilland Mohubber, 
co. Tipperary, and Rachel, eldest daughter 
of Mark Prim of Johnswell, co. Kilkenny. 
Another account makes Thomas of Mohubber 
his elder brother, and gives as his father 
Michael Scott, and his mother a daughter of 
Michael Purcell, titular baron of Lough- 
more (cf. Burks, Peerage; FITzPaTRIcK, 
Ireland before the Union, p. 206). Both ac- 
counts, however, agree that his grandfather, 
the founder of the family, was a captain in 
King William’s army and was killed during 
the wars in Ireland. After receiving an 
elementary education, probably at Clonmel 
school, where he contracted a friendship 
with Hugh Carleton, afterwards Viscount 
Carleton and chief justice of the common 
pleas, Scott was enabled through the gene- 
rosity of Carleton’s father, known from his 
opulence as ‘ King of Cork,’ to enter Trinity 
College, Dublin, on 26 April 1756, and sub- 
sequently to pursue his studies at the Middle 
Temple. He never forgot the kindness thus 
shown to him, and afterwards, when Carle- 
ton’s bankruptcy threatened to impair his 
son’s prospects, he repaid his obligations in 
as generous a fashion as his position allowed. 
Still it was noticeable that even at this 
time his unblushing effrontery, coupled with 
his somewhat bronzed visage, gained for 
him the sobriquet, which stuck to him 
through life, of ‘Copper-faced Jack,’ He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1765, and his 
diligence and aptitude for business soon pro- 
cured him a considerable practice. In 1767 
he married the widow of Philip Roe, a 
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daughter of Thomas Mathew of Thomastown, 
who, in addition to her personal attractions, 
possessed an annual income of 8001. 

At this time the dominant star in the 
Irish political firmament was that of Dr. 
Charles Lucas [q. v.], and among Lucas’s pro- 
fessed followers there was none more devoted 
than Scott. He is said to have taken avery 
active part on the popular side at one of the 
early college elections, and in 1769 he was 
himself elected M.P. for the borough of 
Mullingar. His ability and determination 
to rise attracted the attention of the lord 
chancellor, Lord Lifford, and, at his sugges- 
tion, Lord Townshend threw out to him the 
bait of office., The bait wasswallowed with 
the cynical remark, ‘ My lord, you have 
spoiled a good patriot.’ In the following 
year he obtained his silk gown, and in 1772 
was appointed to the lucrative post of coun- 
sel to the revenue board. So far as govern- 
ment was concerned the bargain was not a 
bad one. Night after night, with a courage - 
and versatility which none could gainsay, he 
withstood the attacks on administration of 
Flood and the ‘patriots’ at a time when 
those attacks were most violent and perti- 
nacious. His services did not pass unre- 
warded. In December 1774 he succeeded 
Godfrey Lill as solicitor-general, and on 
the death of Philip Tisdall [q. v.] he became 
attorney-general on 1 Noy.1777, and a privy 
councillor, Shortly after his promotion, it is 
said that, encountering Flood in front of the 
House of Commons at the beginning of the 
session, he addressed him, ‘ Well, Flood, I 
suppose you will be abusing me this session, 
as usual?’ ‘When I began to abuse you,’ 
replied Flood, ‘ you were a briefless barrister; 
by abuse I made you counsel to the revenue ; 
by abuse I got you a silk-gown; by abuse I 
made you solicitor-general ; by abuse I made 
you attorney-general, by abuse I may make 
you chief-justice. No, Scott, ll praise you.’ 
Scott, however, had his revenge during the 
debate on the perpetual mutiny bill in No- 
vember 1781, and the inimitable way in 
which he related his parable of ‘ Harry 
Plantagenet’ (Parl. Register, i. 123), while 
it convulsed the house with laughter, must 
have wounded Flood deeply. ‘The character, 
wrote William Eden, describing the scene 
to Lord Loughborough, ‘ painted in great 
detail and mixed with many humorous but 
coarse and awkward allusions, was that of a 
malevolent outcast from all social inter- 
course of life, driven to madness by spleen 
and vanity, forlorn in reputation, and sunk 
in abilities’ (Auckland Corresp. 1, 3822). 

Still, it would be unfair to suppose that 
Scott’s acceptance of office blinded him, any 
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more than it did Flood, to the higher claims 
ofcountry. Atany rate, he wasshrewd enough 
to recognise that without some extension of 
trade privileges the country was doomed to 
bankruptcy and discontent (cf. Beresford Cor- 
resp. i. 89, 64). His attitude was naturally 
misinterpreted by the public, and during the 
trade riots in November 1779 he narrowly 
escaped being murdered. As it was, every 
pane of glass in his house in Harcourt Street 
was smashed by the mob. He obtained com- 
pensation from parliament ; though some re- 
marks of Yelverton, tending to exonerate the 
mob, so inflamed him that the house was 
obliged to interfere to prevent a duel. But 
his personal feelings did not influence his 
ne opinions, and to his colleague in 
ondon he wrote: ‘Send us two men, or one 
man of ability and spirit ; send him with the 
promise of extension of commerce in his 
mouth as he enters the harbour, uncon- 
nected with this contemptible tail of English 
’ opposition, meaning well to the king, to his 
servants, and to the country, and he will 
rule us with ease; but if you procrastinate 
and send us a timid and popular trickster, 
this kingdom will cost you more than 
America; it will cost you: your existence and 
ours’ (7. i. 81). The appointment of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was little to his taste, and 
he inveighed strongly against the way in 
which he and his secretary, Sir Richard 
Heron, ‘bungled’ the business of government. 
His sentiments in regard to the claims of 
the Roman catholics were liberal, and on 
17 July 1781 he remonstrated at length on 
the practice of appointing none but English- 
men to the chancellorship (Addit. MS. 
34417, f. 394). He refused to be badgered 
into any premature expression of opinion as 
to the right of England to bind Ireland by 
acts of parliament, but astounded the house 
on 4 May 1782 by announcing ‘in the most 
unqualified, unlimited, and explicit manner 
... as a lawyer, a faithful servant to the 
crown, a well-wisher to both countries, and 
an honest Irishman,’ that Great Britain pos- 
sessed no such right, and that if the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom was determined to be 
the lords of Ireland, ‘he for his part was 
determined not to be their villain in con- 
tributing to it’ (Parl. Register, i. 351). 

The declaration came perhaps a little too 
late to save his reputation for sincerity, but 
it was early enough to enrage the govern- 
ment against him; and, without receiving 
one word of explanation, he was at once 
dismissed from office by the Duke of Port- 
land. The blow was wholly unexpected, 
and, in the general opinion, wholly unjustifi- 
able. Overcome with mortification and pro- 


strated by rheumatic fever and other family 
misfortunes, he deserved the pity accorded 
to him. Ina letter to Fitzpatrick, written 
with a good deal of dignity, he remon- 
strated against the injustice done him (Auck- 
land MS, 34419, f. 96). But fortunately 
the administration of the Duke of Portland 
was short-lived, and on 31 Dec. 1783 he was 
created, though not without a word of warn- 
ing on the part of Fox (Grarran, Life of 
Grattan, iii. 112), prime serjeant by Lord 
Northington. He made a fast friend of North- 
ington’s successor, the Duke of Rutland, 
who recommended him for the post of chief 
justice of the king’s bench whenever it should 
become vacant (Rutland MSS. iii. 77, 80), 
which it presently did by the death of John 
Gore, lord Annaly [q.v.] He was promoted 
on 10 May 1784, and at the same time raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Earlsfort 
of Lisson Earl. Only one thing was wanting, 
Beresford jocosely remarked, to complete his 
happiness—‘ the satisfaction of sitting in 
judgment on his grace of Portland’ (Beres- 
ford Corresp. i.256). And inthanking Eden 
for his assistance, Scott poured out the vials 
of his wrath on the duke and his ‘Dutch 
system,’ promising to ‘ see whether it may not 
be possible to stop the torrent of favouritism 
and brutal oppression which has covered 
this country with dirt since we have been 
overflowed by the politics of republicans and 
Low Country folks’ (Auckland MSS. 34419, 
f. 207). He was specially consulted in No- 
vember 1784 by the lord lieutenant on the 
subject of a parliamentary reform, and his 
opinion, which is merely recorded to have 
contained ‘sentiments very freely stated,’ 
was transmitted to Pitt, and seems to have 
carried great weight with government (Rut- 
land MSS. iii. 148). On the question of the 
amended commercial propositions of 1785 he 
was strongly opposed to any attempt to force 
them through parliament, and predicted 
their rejection (2d. ili. 231), And hearing 
him speak on the subject of holdings of 
leases of low value in August that year, 
Woodfall, the reporter, declared that though 
it might be true that he had been lucky, yet 
he had ‘ abilities enough to countenance good 
fortune’ (Auckland Corresp. i. 83). His 
severe illness in the spring of the ensu- 
ing year caused Rutland much anxiety, 
partly on his account, but chiefly because it 
threatened to deprive him of Fitzgibbon’s 
services in the lower house (Rutland MSS. 
ili. 800, 802). Fortunately he recovered, and 
it was largely due to his ‘very able conduct’ 
that the magistracy bill of 1787 was carried 
through parliament; but in the following 
year he found it necessary for his health to 
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go to Tunbridge Wells. His annual income 
at this time appears to have amounted to 
15,000/., and on 18 Aug. 1789 he was created 
‘Viscount Clonmell. 

Early, however, in this year he committed 
the one great blunder of his official career. 
John Magee [q.v.], the spirited proprietor and 
editor of the ‘Dublin Evening Post,’ had 
been sued for libel by Francis Higgins (1746- 
1802) [q.v.], called the ‘Sham Squire,’ a 
friend of Scott’s in his convivial hours. The 
chief justice, influenced by personal and 
political motives, caused a capias ad respon- 
dendum marked 4,000/. to issue against 
Magee. It was a tyrannical act, but in the 
state of the law perfectly legal, and would, as 
Scott intended it should, have utterly ruined 
Magee had not the matter been brought 
before parliament by George Ponsonby [q. v.] 
in March 1790. A motion censuring such 
practices was adroitly got rid of by govern- 
ment, and a similar motion in the following 
year met a like fate. But in consequence of 
the severe comments made on his conduct in 
parliament and by the press (cf. Scott to 
Auckland, Auckland MS. 34429, f. 461), an 
act was passed, directed specially against 
him, regulating the law of fiats. The discus- 
sion greatly damaged his judicial character, 
and Magee, during his temporary release in 
September 1789, revenged himself by hiring 
a plot of land which he appropriately called 
Fiat Hill, adjoining Temple Hill, the resi- 
dence of the lord justice, and inviting the 
rabble of Dublin to partake of some amuse- 
ments, terminating with a ‘grand Olympic 
pig-hunt.’ Much damage was done to Scott’s 
grounds. The ‘detested administration,’ as 
Scott with reason called it, of Lord West- 
morland came to an end on 5 May 1791, 
and his successor, sympathising with his suf- 
ferings, advanced him to the dignity of Earl 
of Clonmell on 20 Dec. 1793. If subser- 
viency ever merited reward, Scott certainly 
deserved his. But his arrogant manner on 
the bench was sometimes resented by the 
bar, and, in consequence of his gross rudeness 
toa barrister of the name of Hackett, it was 
resolved ‘ that until the chief justice publicly 
apologised no barrister would hold a brief, 
appear in the king’s bench, or sign any 
pleadings in court.’ He was compelled to 
submit, and published a very ample apology 
in the newspapers, which, with much tact, 
he antedated as though it had been written 
voluntarily and without the censure of the 
bar. Nevertheless Scott was not deficient 
in ability, and could, when he liked, behave 
with great dignity on the bench. His sum- 
ming up in Archibald Hamilton Rowan’s 
ease was as admirable as his behaviour to 
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the publisher of the trial, Byrne, was the re- 
verse. Although his tendency was to make 
his position subservient to government and 
his own advancement, he ‘never indulged in 
attacks on his country,’ and never sought 
‘to raise himself by depressing her’ His 
reluctance to support the arbitrary measures 
that marked the course of Earl Camden’s 
administration caused him to lose favour at 
the castle, and as time went on his opinion 
was less consulted and considered, ‘I think, 
he wrote, in his diary on 13 Feb. 1798, ‘ my 
best game is to play-the invalid and be 
silent; the government hate me, and are 
driving things to extremities; the country 
is disaffected and savage, the parliament 
corrupt and despised.’ 

He died on the very day the rebellion 
broke out, 23 May 1798. He left no sur- 
viving issue by his first wife, Catherine Anne 
Maria Mathew, the sister of Francis, first 
earl of Llandaff, who died in 1771; but by 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Patrick Lawless of Dublin, whom 
he married on 28 June 1779, he had a son 
Thomas (1783-1858), who succeeded him, 
and a daughter Charlotte, who married, in 
1814, John Reginald, earl of Beauchamp. 
Scott has been treated with scant justice by 
his biographers. His diary (published by 
Fitzpatrick in his ‘Treland before the Union’), 
which ought to have been destroyed with 
his other papers, and was surely not intended 
for public or indiscriminate inspection, has 
been treated too seriously, and used mainly to 
emphasise his weaknesses and indiscretions. 
It is true that he was unscrupulous, pas- 
sionate, and greedy, that his language was 
vulgar and his manner overbearing; but his 
chief offence in the eyes of whig aristocrats like 
Charlemont and the Ponsonbys was that 
he wasa novus homo or upstart. His letters, 
on the other hand, reveal him as amanof con- 
siderable education and independent views, 
which he supported with no little ability. 


[Burke’s Peerage ; Gent. Mag. 1798, i. 538, ii. 
622, 651; Fitzpatrick’s Ireland before the Union; 
Grattan’s Life of Henry Grattan, ii, 141-7, iii. 
112, iv. 8349; Wills’s Irish Nation, iii. 669-79 ; Offi- 
cial Returns of Members of Parliament; Flood’s 
Memoirs of Henry Flood, p. 185; Auckland 
Corresp.; Beresford Corresp.; M‘Dougall’s 
Sketches of Political Characters, p. 13; Phillips’s 
Curran and his Contemporaries, pp. 35-9; 
Barrington’s Personal Recollections, i. 171, 222; 
O’Regan’s Memoirs of the Life of Curran, pp. 
57-9; Hardy’s Life of Charlemont, i. 268-71; 
Seward’s Collectanea Politica; Parl. Register, 
i. 243, 344,351, ii. 14, 15, 207, 208; Sheil’s 
Sketches, Legal and Political; Rutland MSS. iii. 
passim ; Charlemont MSS, ii. 178; Hist, MSS, 
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Comm. 9th Rep. (Stopford Sackville’s MSS.), p. 
60; Pelham Papers in Addit. MS. 33101, f. 87; 
Auckland Papers in Addit. MS. 34417, ff. 394, 
408; 2b, 34418 ff. 211, 284, 34419 ff. 96, 117, 
207, 395, 34420 f. 257, 34425 f. 219, 34429 f. 
451, 34461 f, 106.] R. D. 


SCOTT, afterwardsScorr-Wanrine, JOHN 
(1747-1819), agent of Warren Hastings, born 
at Shrewsbury in 1747, was the grandson of 
John Scott, whose third wife was Dorothy, 
daughter of Adam Waring of the Hayes, 
Shropshire. His father was Jonathan Scott 
of Shrewsbury (d. August 1778), who mar- 
ried Mary, second daughter of Humphrey 
Sandford of the Isle of Rossall, Shropshire. 
The second son, Richard, rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and served with distinc- 
tion under Sir EyreCoote against Hyder Ali 
Khan and under the Marquis of Cornwallis 
in the war against Sippoo Saltaun. Thethird 
son, Jonathan Scott the orientalist, is noticed 
separately. The fourth son, Henry, became 
commissioner of police at Bombay. 

John, the eldest son, entered the service 
of the East India Company about 1766, and 
became a major in the Bengal division of its 
forces. He had been in India for twelve 
years before he knew Warren Hastings, ‘ ex- 
cept by dining at his table in company with 
other officers’ of the same standing, but their 
intimacy after that time became close, and 
he was one of the intermediaries who, in No- 
vember 1779, patched up a temporary re- 
conciliation between Hastings and Francis 
(Parxss and Murtivats, Sir P. Francis, ii. 
175-6). In May 1780 he was appointed to 
command a battalion of sepoys stationed in 
Chanar. 

Scott was sent by Hastings to England as 
his political agent, and he arrived in London 
on 17 Dec. 1781. This selection has been 
described as ‘the great mistake of the life’ 
of Hastings (7d. ii. 236-7), and the choice 
was without doubt disastrous. Scott was 
indefatigable in his labours for his chief, but 
he lacked judgment. The printing-press 
groaned with his lucubrations. Macaulay 
asserts that ‘ his services were rewarded with 
oriental munificence ;’ but though Scott was 
profuse in his expenditure for his patron, he 
himself did not participate in the prodigality. 
‘When he left India Mr. Hastings was his 
debtor, and continued so for many years’ 
(Lafe of Charles Reade,i.8), In 1782 Scott 
published, in the interests of Hastings, his 
‘Short Review of Transactions in Bengal 
during the last Ten Years,’and, two years 
later, his ‘Conduct of his Majesty’s late Mini- 
sters considered,’ 1784. In a note to p. 6 of 
this pamphlet he dealt with the payments 
which he had made to the newspapers for 
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the insertion of letters in defence of Hastings. 
Innumerable letters, paragraphs, puffs, and 
squibs were attributed to him, and a curious 
bill for such to the amount of several hun- 
dred pounds was published in 1787 by the 
editor of the ‘ Morning Herald’ (Zzt. Memoirs 
of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 242). 

From 1784 to 1790 Scott sat in parliament 
as member for the Cornish borough of West 
Looe, and in 1790 he was returned for 
Stockbridge in Hampshire. A petition was 
presented against him, and on 22 Feb. 1793 
a prosecution for bribery seemed imminent, 
but the matter fell through. Hastings wrote 
to his wife on 13 Aug. 1784, ‘I am not 
pleased with Scott’s going into parliament, 
and less with his annexing to it the plan of 
securing his seat for myself.’ While in the 
House of Commons he ‘was always on his 
legs, he was very tedious, and he had only one 
topic—the merits and wrongs of Hastings.’ 

The charges against Warren Hastings 
might have been allowed to drop, but Scott 
made the mistake of reminding Burke on the 
first day of the session of 1786 of the notice 
which he had given before the preceding 
recess of bringing them before parliament. 
Scott desired Burke to name the first day that 
was practicable. The challenge was accepted, 
and Burke opened the subject on 17 Feb. 

During the course of the impeachment 
(1788-1795) a host of ineffectual letters, 
speeches, and pamphletsemanated from Scott. 
His demeanour at the trial is depicted by 
Miss Burney (Diary, ed. 1842, iv. 74-5). 
He might be seen ‘skipping backwards and 
forwards like a grasshopper.’ ‘ What pity,’ 
sheexclaimed, ‘that Mr. Hastings should have 
trusted his cause to so frivolous an agent!’ 
‘It was the general belief,’ she adds, that 
‘to his officious and injudicious zeal the pre- 
sent prosecution is wholly owing.’ 

In 1798, by the death of his cousin, Richard 
Hill Waring, Scott came into the Waring 
estates in Cheshire, which he sold in 1800 to 
Peel and Yates [see Pent, Str Rosert, 1750- 
1830] for 80,0002. He consequently assumed 
the name and arms of Waring. A year or 
two later he bought Peterborough House at 
Parson’s Green, Fulham, and gathered around 
him a varied company of royal princes, poli- 
ticians, wits, and actresses (M. Kntiy, Remz- 
muscences, ii. 253). He died at Half Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, London, on 5 May 1819. 
Scott was thrice married. His first wife, 
who brought him a fortune of 20,000/., was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Blackrie 
of Bromley in Kent, sometime surgeon- 
general on the Indian establishment. She 
was born on 19 April 1745, and died 26 Oct. 
1796, being buried in Bromley churchyard, 
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under a marble monument, with a long and 
peculiar epitaph (Witson, Hist. of Bromley, 
pp. 40-2). She was the mother of two sons 
—Edward, a distinguished civil servant in 
Bengal ; and Charles, who died young—and 
of two daughters, the elder of whom, Anna 
Maria, married John Reade of Ipsden House, 
Oxfordshire, was mother of Charles Reade 
the novelist, and died 9 Aug. 1863, aged 90 ; 
the younger, Eliza Sophia, married the Rev. 
George Stanley Faber [q.v.] Waring’s second 
wife was Maria, daughter and heiress of 
Jacob Hughes of Cashel. A portrait of War- 
ing’s second wife and two of her children was 
painted by J. Russell, R.A., and engraved by 
C. Turner, being published on 2 Jan. 1804. 
Waring’s third wife was Mrs. Esten, a 
widowed actress notorious for her irre- 
gularities; on this union there was cir- 
culated an epigram concluding with the 
words: 
Though well known for ages past, 
She’s not the worse for Waring. 


His portrait, by John James Masquerier [q.v. ], 
was engraved by C. Turner, and published on 
27 Feb. 1802. It is inscribed to Warren 
Hastings. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, 
Scott wrote: 1. ‘ Observations on Sheridan’s 
pamphlet, contrasting the two bills for the 
better government of India,’ 1788; 3rd _ed. 
1789. 2. ‘Observations on Belsham’s “ Me- 
moirs of the reign of George III,”’ 1796. 
3. ‘Seven Letters to the People of Great 
Britain by a Whig,’ 1789. In this he dis- 
cussed the questions arising out of the king’s 
illness. On the subject of Christian missions 
in India he published: 4. ‘ Observations on 
the present State of the East India Com- 
pany ’[anon.], 1807 (foureditions) ; and 5. ‘A 
‘Vindication of the Hindoos from the ex- 
pressions of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in two 
parts, by a Bengal Officer, 1808. A me- 
moir of Hastings by Scott is inserted in 
Seward’s ‘ Biographiana,’ 11. 610-28. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 6th ed. p. 1425; 
Gent, Mag. 1819, i. 492; Busteed’s Calcutta, 
p. 315; Trial of Hastings, ed. Bond, i. p. xxxyv, 
ii. pp. xxxvi-xxxvii; Cornwallis’s Corresp. 
j. 864; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 12-13; Gleig’s 
Hastings, ii. 354 et seq.; Macaulay’s Essay on 
Hastings; Life of Charles Reade, i. 1-10; 
Faulkner’s Fulham, p. 301; Walpole’s Letters, 
viii. 557; Overton’s English Church, 1800-33, 
pp. 268-71. ] Wiel. 


SCOTT, JOHN (1783-1821), editor of the 
‘London Magazine,’ born at Aberdeen in 
1783, and educated at the Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, was probably the John Scott, 
‘filiugs Alexandri Mercatoris,’ who matricu- 
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lated from that institution in 1797. His 
father is elsewhere described as an uphol- 
sterer. Byron was his schoolfellow, and on 
meeting at Venice in 1819 they compared 
notes on their schooldays. At a very early 
date in life he went to London and was 
employed in the war office; but the love 
of politics and literature soon led him into 
journalism. 

Scott at first started a weekly paper called 
‘The Censor.’ He then became the editor of 
the ‘Statesman,’ an evening paper, and not 
long afterwards was engaged by John Dra- 
kard [q. v. ] as editor of the ‘Stamford News.’ 
Under his editorial care there appeared, on 
10 Jan. 1813, the first number of ‘ Drakard’s 
Newspaper,’ a folio sheet of political and 
general news. With the new year its name 
was changed to ‘The Champion,’ and under 
the altered title the first number came out 
on Sunday, 2 Jan. 1814, it still remaining 
under Scott’s editorship. A letter written 
to him by Charles Lamb in 1814 on some 
articles for its columns is reproduced in Dr. 
G. B. Hill’s ‘ Taiks on Autographs’ (pp. 24— 
25). According to Horace Smith, this paper 
was sold in 1816 to J. Clayton Jennings, an 
ex-official at Demerara, who had a quarrel 
with Downing Street, and it belonged after- 
wards to John Thelwall. Between 1814 and - 
1819 Scott passed much time on the con- 
tinent and published in 1815 ‘A Visit to 
Paris in 1814,’ London (4th edit. 1816), and 
in 1816 ‘ Paris revisited in 1815 by way of 
Brussels, including a walk over the Field 
of Battle at Waterloo’ (8rd edit. 1816). 
On Scott and these volumes Bishop Heber 
wrote in 1816: ‘ Who is Scott? What is 
his breeding and history? He is so de- 
cidedly the ablest of the weekly journalists, 
and has so much excelled his illustrious 
namesake as a French tourist, that I feel 
considerable curiosity about him’ (Life, i. 
432). Thackeray described these books as 
‘famous good reading’ (The Newcomes, ch. 
xxii.) Wordsworth wrote of the second 
of them, ‘ Every one of your words tells.’ 

Scott made further collections for books 
of travel on the commission of the publishing 
firm of Longman, but returned to London to 
edit the newly established ‘ London Maga- 
zine,’ the first number of which appeared in 
January 1820. An account of the magazine 
and of its contributors is given in Talfourd’s 
‘Final Memorials of Charles Lamb’ (ii. 1-9), 
Talfourd styles the editor ‘a critic of remark- 
able candour, eloquence, and discrimination,’ 
who acted with the authority which the posi- 
tion demanded. Many illustrious writers con- 
tributed to its columns, the most famous of 
the articles during Scott’s lifetime being the 
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early ‘Essays of Elia.’ A long letter from 
Scott to the publishers of the magazine on 
Hazlitt’s contributions is printed in Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s ‘Four Generations of a Literary 
Family ’ (i. 135-8). 

In May 1820 the editor, in an article on 
‘Newspapers and the Magazines,’ sharply 
attacked the criticisms of ‘ Z.’ that had ap- 
peared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and he 
followed up the attack by more elaborate 
articles in later numbers (i.e. in November 
1820, pp. 509-21, ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ;’ 
December 1820, pp. 666-85, ‘The Mohock 
Magazine;’ January 1821, pp. 76-7, ‘Lhe 
Mohocks’y. Lockhart, the chief object of 
Scott’s assault, was provoked into communi- 
cating with Scott with the intention of ex- 
tracting from him an apology or a hostile 
meeting. Some fruitless negotiations fol- 
lowed, and the matter went off for the time 
with Lockhart’sstatement that he considered 
Scott ‘a liar and a scoundrel.’ But em- 
bittered statements continued to emanate 
from both parties and their friends, andacom- 
munication from Jonathan Henry Christie, 
an eminent conveyancer and an intimate 
friend of Lockhart, led to a duel between 
Christie and Scott. They met by moonlight 
at nine o’clock at Chalk Farm, near London, 
on 16 Feb. 1821, James Traill acting as 
Christie’s second, and Peter George Patmore 
[q. v.] assisting Scott. Christie did not fire 
on the first occasion; but the second time 
he fired in self-defence, and the ball struck 
Scott ‘just above the hip on the right side, 
and, passing through the intestines, lodged 
in the left side.’ It seemed for some time 
that the wounded man would live; but he 
died, on 27 Feb. 1821, in his rooms in York 
Street, Covent Garden, and was buried in 
the vaults of the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London. At the inquest a ver- 
dict of wilful murder was brought in by the 
jury. Christie and Traill were tried at the 
Old Bailey on 13 April 1821, and were found 
not guilty. Patmore did not appear at the 
trial. Christie survived till 15 April 1876, 
aged 84, 

Byron wrote: ‘Scott died like a brave 
man, and he lived an able one. A man of 
very considerable talents and of great ac- 
quirements, he had made his way as a 
literary character with high success and in 
a few years’ The testimony of Horace 
Smith ran: ‘He was invariably pleasing. 
In manner, appearance, deportment, mind, 
he was a perfect gentleman. He abounded 
in solid information, which he communicated 
with an easy, lucid, and unpremeditated 
eloquence.’ 

Scott married Caroline, daughter of the 
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printseller, Paul Colnaghi {q.v.] She wasa 
beauty and a woman of superior talents, 
Their eldest boy, Paul Scott, died at Paris 
on 8 Nov. 1816, aged eight years and a half, 
as his parents were travelling to Italy. He 
was buried at Pére-Lachaise, where a pillar 
with an inscription was erected to his me- 
mory, and Scott wrote a pathetic poem on his 
loss, entitled ‘The House of Mourning,’ which 
was publishedin 1817. Two infant children 
survived at the time of his death, and the 
family was left penniless.. A subscription 
was raised for their benefit, and Sir James 
Mackintosh, Chantrey, Horace Smith, and 
John Murray were on the committee (Lon- 
don Mag. April 1821, p. 859). Murray wrote 
to Byron, asking if he would give 10/. The 
response was a contribution of 30/. as from 
ING INS 

Besides the works mentioned, Scott was 
author of: 1. ‘ Picturesque Views of Parisand ~ 
its Environs. Drawings by Frederick Nash. 
Letterpress by John Scott and M. P. B. de la 
Brossiére,’ 1820-23; English and French; 
and 2. ‘Sketches of Manners, Scenery in 
the French Provinces, Switzerland, and Italy,’ 
1821 (posthumous). 

[Gent. Mag. 1821, i. 271-2, 369-70; New 
Monthly Mag. 1847, Ixxxi. 415-18, by Horace 
Smith; Byron’s Second Letter on Bowles, Works, 
vi. 394-5; Patmore’s My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, ii. 283-7; Knight’s Life of Words- 
worth, ii. 261-72, iii. 234; Sharp’s Joseph Severn, 
pp. 74, 88, 98; Sir W. Scott’s Letters, ii, 109-16; 
Lamb’s Letters, ed. Ainger, i. 279, ii. 200; 
Moore’s Byron, ii. 207, iii. 81, v. 148; Smiles’s 
J. Murray, i. 389, 420; Wainewright’s Works, 
ed. Hazlitt; Blackwood’s Mag. xix. preface, 
pp. xvi-xviii; Lang’s Life of Lockhart, i. 250- 
282; Drakard’s Stamford, p. 431; information 
from Mr, J. M. Bulloch.] iWizde: \Cr 


SCOTT, JOHN (1774-1827), engraver, 
was born on 12 March 1774 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where his father, John Scott, 
worked in a brewery. At the age of twelve 
he was apprenticed to a tallow-chandler, but 
devoted all his spare time to the study of 
drawing and engraving, and at the expira- 
tion of his articles came to London, where 
his fellow-townsman, Robert Pollard [q. v.], 
gave him two years’ instruction, at the same 
time paying him for his work. On leaving 
Pollard he obtained employment from 
Wheble, the proprietor of the ‘Sporting Maga- 
zine, and for many years the portraits of 
racehorses published in that periodical were 
executed by him. The next work upon 
which Scott was engaged was W. B. Daniel’s 
well-known ‘British Rural Sports,’ 1801, 
many of the plates in which were both de- 
signed and engraved by him. He became 
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the ablest of English animal engravers, and 
his ‘Sportsman’s Cabinet, a correct delinea- 
tion of the Canine Race,’ 1804; ‘ History 
and Delineation of the Horse,’ 1809; and 
‘Sportsman's Repository, comprising a series 
of engravings representing the horse and 
the dog in all their varieties, from paintings 
by Marshall, Reinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, and 
Cooper,’ 1820, earned for him great celebrity. 
A pair of large plates, ‘Breaking Cover,’ 
after Reinagle, and ‘Death of the Fox,’ after 
Gilpin, issued in 1811, are regarded as his 
masterpieces. Scott also did much work for 
publications of a different kind, such as Tres- 
ham and Ottley’s ‘British Gallery,’ Ottley’s 
‘Stafford Gallery,’ Britton’s ‘Fine Arts of 
the English School,’ Hakewill’s ‘ Tour in 
Italy,’ and Coxe’s ‘Social Day.’ He laboured 
unceasingly at his profession until 1821, 
when a stroke of paralysis practically ter- 
minated his career; during the last years of 
his life he was assisted by the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, of which he had been one 
of the originators. Scott died at his resi- 
dence in Chelsea on 24 Dec. 1827, leaving a 
widow, several daughters, and one son, John 
R. Scott, who also became an engraver, and 
executed a few plates for the ‘Sporting 
Magazine.’ 

A portrait of Scott, drawn by J. Jackson, 
R.A., in 1823, was engraved by W. T. Fry 
and published in 1826, A crayon portrait 
by his son is in the print-room of the British 
Museum. 

(Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1828, i. 876; Sporting Mag. lvii. 290; manu- 
script notes in print-room of British Museum. ] 

F. M. O’D. 


SCOTT, JOHN (1777-1834), divine. 
[See under Scorr, THomas, 1747-1821.] 


SCOTT, JOHN, first Harn or Epon 
(1751-1888), lord chancellor, third son of 
William Scott of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
his second wife, was born in Love Lane, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on4 June1751. Heraldic 
conjecture has sought to connect his family 
with the noble house of Scott of Balwearie, 
Fifeshire [see Scorr, Str W1ixL14M, d. 1532]; 
but, beyond the name, there is nothing but 
vague tradition to indicate a Scottish origin. 
The pedigree cannot be authentically traced 
further back than William Scott’s father, 
also William Scott, who is described as yeo- 
man of Sandgate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The future chancellor’s father, William 
Scott, born about 1696, was apprenticed on 
1 Sept. 1716 to Thomas Brummel, ‘hoast- 
man ’—i.e. coal-factor, or, in the local dialect, 
‘ coal-fitter’—of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; re- 
ceived the freedom of the town on 25 Aug. 
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1724, and was admitted to the full privilege 
of the ancient guild of hoastmen on 7 Sept. 
following. He prospered in business, became 
the owner of several ‘keels’—i.e. barges 
——and-a public-house, and died on 6 Noy, 
1776, having been twice married. His first 
wife, Isabella Noble (m. 11 May 1780), died 
in January 1734, leaving issue. By his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Henry Atkin- 
son of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (m. 18 Aug. 
1740, d. 16 July 1800), he had issue thirteen 
children, of whom six reached mature age. 
Of these three were sons, viz. (1) William 
(afterwards Lord Stowell) [q. v.]; (2) Henry 
(baptised 2 Noy. 1748, d. 8 Dec. 1799); and 
(3) John, the subject of the present article. 

A dominie named Warden taught the 
boys their letters by the Scottish method of 
‘mufiling’ the consonants, i.e. placing the 
vowel before instead of after them; and they 
were then grounded in the church catechism 
and the classics by Hugh Moises [q. v.] at the 
Newcastle free grammarschool,where they sat 
on the same form with Cuthbert (afterwards 
Lord) Collingwood [q. v.] For Moises, John 
Scott retained so much regard that, as lord 
chancellor, he made him one of his chaplains. 
Though a fair scholar, John was at first in- 
tended for business; but at the suggestion 
of his elder brother, William, he was allowed 
to join the latter at Oxford in 1766. During 
the journey the Latin adage ‘Sat cito si sat 
bene,’ which the coach bore painted on its 
panel, made so deep an impression on his 
mind that in after life he was never weary 
of quoting it as an apology for his inordinate 
procrastination. He matriculated on 15 May 
1766 from University College, where on 
11 July in the following year he obtained a 
fellowship, for which his Northumbrian birth 
made him eligible. He graduated B.A. on 
20 Feb. 1770, proceeded M.A. on 13 Feb. 
1773, was appointed high steward of the 
university on 18 Sept. 1801, and received 
the degree of D.C.L. by diploma on 15 Oct. 
following. 

In 1771 Scott gained the English-essay 
prize by astilted Johnsonian dissertation on 
‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Travelling into Foreign Countries’ (see Oz- 
ford English Prize Essays, Oxford, 1886, vol. 
i.) At this time he had thoughts of taking 
holy orders, but abandoned the idea on gain- 
ing the hand of Elizabeth, the beautiful 
daughter of Aubone Surtees, a wealthy 
banker of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The lady’s 
heart had been his for some time, and, her 
parents refusing their consent to the match, 
she eloped with him by an upper story 
window and a ladder on the night of 18 Noy. 
1772. Next day, at Blackshiels, near Edin- 
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burgh, the pair were married, according to the 
rite of the church of England, by John 
Buchanan, a clergyman of the episcopal 
church of Scotland, who had a cure of souls 
at Haddington. They at once recrossed the 
border, and were soon forgiven by their 
parents, who joined in settling 3,000/. upon 
them. The marriage was re-solemnised in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
19 Jan. 1773. On the 28th of the same 
month Scott was admitted a member of the 
Middle Temple, where he was called to the 
bar on 9 Feb. 1776, elected a bencher on 
20 June 1783, and treasurer in 1797. While 
eating his dinners he lived at New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, where as deputy to the Vinerian pro- 
fessor, Sir Robert Chambers, he made 607. a 
year by lecturing on law, while ignorant of 
the rudiments of the science. He removed 
to London in 1775, and, after a brief residence 
in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, took a 
little house in Carey Street, which he soon 
exchanged for a residence in Powis Place. 
Later on he removed to Bedford Square, and 
finally to Hamilton Place. 

Scott’s maxim was that a lawyer should 
live like a hermit and work like a horse. He 
therefore withdrew from general society, and 
devoted his days and nights to professional 
study with such assiduity as for a time 
seriously to impair his health. The eminent 
conveyancer Matthew Duane [q. v.] received 
him as a pupil without fee, and to the perfect 
mastery ofthe technicalities of real-property 
law which he thus acquired he added a pro- 
found study of common law andequity. His 
means were improved on his father’s death 
by alegacy of 1,000/7., and in 1781 by another 
1,000/. added to thesettlement moneys by his 
father-in-law, through whose interest he ob- 
tained the general retainer of the corpora- 
tion of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of which on 
13 Oct. 1774 he had received the freedom as 
a hoastman’s son. He supported the candi- 
dature of his friend Andrew Robinson Bowes 
[see Bowrs, Mary ELeanor, Countsxss oF 
STRATHMORE] for the representation of the 
borough in February 1777, and represented 
him before the House of Commons on the 
petitions read on 25 April following and 
18 Feb. 1782. The interest of another friend, 
- Lloyd (afterwards Lord) Kenyon [q. v.], pro- 
cured him a brief on the Clitheroe election 
petition, read on 18 March 1781. At West- 
minster he at first attended the court of king’s 
bench, but, thinking Lord Mansfield had a 
preference for Christ Church men, he soon 
crossed over to the other side of the hall. 
Before Thurlow he argued, on 6 Feb. 1779, a 
point of some difficulty on the construction 
of a will (RRown, p. 31), and on 4 March 
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1780 established the reputation of a sound 
equity lawyer by his successful argument in 
Ackroyd v. Smithson (2d. p. 503) on appeal 
from the rolls court. On 31 May 1781 he 
appeared, with Kenyon, before the House 
of Lords in support of the Duke of North- 
umberland’s claim to the office of lord great 
chamberlain. 

On 9 May 1782 he appeared before the 
House of Commons for Peter Perring, of the 
Madras council, on the commitment of the 
bill to restrain him and Sir Thomas Rumbold 
[q. v. ] from leaving the country. On 4 June 
1783 he took silk, having first, with charac- 
teristic independence, vindicated his right to 
precedence before Erskine and Arthur Pigot, 
whose patents had been made out before his. 
Thurlow now procured his return to parlia- 
ment (16 June), as an independent king’s 
friend, for Lord Weymouth’s borough of 
Weobley, Herefordshire, which he repre- 
sented until the general election of May 
1796, when he was returned for Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire. His maiden speech, on the 
first reading of Fox’s India Bill on 20 Noy. 
1783, was laboured and ineffective, and a 
later effort on the third reading (8 Dec.), in 
which he attempted brilliance and achieved 
pomposity, excited the amazement of the 
house and the cruel mockery of Sheridan. A 
beginning could hardly have been less pro- 
mising, but his able, independent speech in 
condemnation of the Westminster scrutiny 
was heard with respect on 9 March 1785; 
and, having thus shown Pitt the value of his 
support, he atoned for his temporary revolt 
by his defence of the commercial treaty with 
France on 21 Feb. 1787. He had long been 
high in favour with Thurlow, from whose 
brother Thomas, the bishop [{q. v.], he ob- 
tained in this year (1 March) the post of 
chancellor of the county palatine of Durham. 

During the discussion of the chargesagainst 
Sir Elijah Impey [q. v.], 7-11 Feb. 1788, Scott 
exerted himself to secure Impey a fair trial 
according to form of law. On65 March fol- 
lowing he made an ingenious defence of the 
government measure charging the East India 
Company with the cost of the transport of 
troops to the Hast. On 27 June 1788 he was 
made solicitor-general, and, somewhat it 
would seem against his will, knighted. In 
the following winter he ably defended the 
government scheme for providing for the re- 
gency by means of a bill passed by fictitious 
commission under the great seal—a solution 
of an unprecedented constitutional problem 
ridiculed by Burke and the wits of the 
‘Rolliad’ as legal metaphysics, but which was 
probably the best that could be devised. He 
also drafted the bill introduced in the fol- 
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lowing spring, but abandoned on the re- 
covery of the king [see Goren IV]. 

On the meeting of the new parliament 
Scott incurred some unmerited suspicion of 
corruption by maintaining (23 Dec. 1790) 
the then not unconstitutional doctrine that 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings had 
abated by the recent dissolution. Holding 
Lord Mansfield’s view of the respective 
functions of judge and jury in cases of libel, 
he so amended the measure introduced by 
Fox in 1791 as materially to modify its effect 
(81 May). In thedebates on the government 
measures for the partial relief of Irish and 
Scottish catholics, passed in 1791 and 1793, 
he took no part. On Thurlow’s dismissal, on 
15 June 1792, he tendered Pitt his resigna- 
tion, but eventually withdrew it at Thurlow’s 
instance, and on 13 Feb. 1793 succeeded Sir 
Archibald Macdonald as attorney-general. 
Being thus identified with the vigorous and 
rigorous policy pursued by the government 
during the next few years, he became for the 
time the best hated man in England. The 
Traitorous Correspondence Act of 1793(which 
virtually suspended mercantile relations with 
France), the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
of the following year, the Treasonable Prac- 
tices and Seditious Meetings Acts of 1795, 
and the Newspaper Proprietors’ Registration 
Act of 1798 were his handiwork. At the 
same time he made liberal use of the pro- 
cedure by ex-officio information for libel, and 
strained thelaw of constructive treason to the 
breaking-point. In the actual conduct of the 
prosecutions, even so severe a critic as Lord 
Campbell finds nothing to censure [see F'Rosr, 
Joun, 1750-1842; Harpy, Tuomas, 1752- 
1832; Tooxr, Jonn Horne; ERsKINE, 
THomas, Lorp]. 

On 19 July 1799 Scott succeeded Sir 
James Eyre (1734-1799) [q. v.] as lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, having during 
thethree preceding days been sworn serjeant- 
at-law and of the privy council and board of 
trade, and created Baron Eldon of Eldon, 
in the county of Durham, where in 1792 he 
had bought a fine estate. On 24Sept. follow- 
ing he took his seat, and on 27 Feb. 1800 he 
made his first reported speech in the House 
of Lords, in support of a bill to continue the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
also supported (4 April) Lord Auckland’s 
bill prohibiting the marriage of a divorced 
adulteress with her paramour, which passed 
the House of Lords, but was thrown out in 
the commons. In the debates on the union 
with Ireland he was conspicuous by his 
silence. The measure itself he probably dis- 
approved, and to the emancipation of the 
catholic population he was as adverse as the 
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king, though he was too sound a lawyer to 
countenance the king’s strange delusion as 
to the effect of the coronation oath (Kmyyon, 
Life of Lord Kenyon, p. 320). On Pitt’s re- 
tirement he consented, not without demur, to 
succeed Lord Loughborough on the woolsack, 
and, if his notebook may be trusted, only in 
pursuance of a prior pledge to the king, and 
on the understanding that he was to be the 
king’s chancellor, not the minister’s. He be- 
lieved that Addington had purposely kept 
him in ignorance of the true state of the 
king’s health, and, though he received the 
great seal from the king in council on 
14 April 1801, he regarded his tenure of it 
as conditional upon his recovery, and retained 
the chief-justiceship until 21 May, when he 
was succeeded by Lord Alvanley [ARpxn, 
RicHARD Pepper]. On three occasions during 
this interval, viz. on 18 April, 30 April, and 
21 May, he procured the king’s signature to 
a commission for passing bills. On the first 
and last of these occasions the king was 
unquestionably lucid; whether he wasstrictly 
competent to transact business on 30 April 
admits of some doubt (CotcHEstER, Diary, 
i. 264-8; Rose, Diaries, i. 344-52). * 

In the common pleas Eldon gave proof, 
not only of a thorough mastery of law, but 
of a capacity for prompt decision which con- 
trasts curiously with the habitual dilatoriness 
which he afterwards displayed in chancery. 
On the other hand he was too apt to confound 
the jury by the extreme subtlety with which 
he summed up. His judgments are reported 
by Bosanquet and Puller. As chancellor he 
made his first appearance in debate in sup- 
port of a bill, also favoured by Thurlow, for 
granting divorce to a wife whose husband 
had committed adultery with her sister 
(20 May 1801). He also supported the 
measure introduced to exclude Horne Tooke, 
by which clergymen were disqualified for 
sitting in the House of Commons (15 June 
1801); the convention with Russia which 
dissolved the armed neutrality (13 Nov. 
1801); and,though by no means warmly, the 
peace of Amiens (3 Nov. 1801 and 13 May 
1802). In the spring of 1804 the admini- 
stration was hampered, while its existence, 
then almost at the mercy of Pitt, was pro- 
longed by the lunacy of the king, which 
lasted, with hardly a day’s intermission, from 
12 Feb. to 23 April. On 1 March, in answer 
to a question in the House of Lords, Eldon 
stated that there was‘no suspension of the 
royal functions.’ On 4 March and the next 
day he saw the king, and obtained his verbal 
consent to the Duke of York’s estate bill. 
On 9 March, and again on 23 March, he 
affixed the great seal to a commission which 
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purported to give the royal assent to certain 
bills. On 24 March, of his own motion, 
without consulting Addington, he had a 
téte-a-téte with Pitt. On 18 or19 April the 
‘king, by Addington’s advice, authorised him 
to open the negotiations which terminated 
in Addington’s retirement and Pitt’s return 
to power. As what passed between him and 
Pitt on 24 March has not transpired, the 
imputation of disloyalty to Addington cast 
upon him by Brougham, Pellew, and Lord 
Campbell rests on no substantial basis [see 
Appineton, Henry, first Viscount S1p- 
mourH] (StanHopn, Life of Pitt, ed. 1879, 
iii. 196, 211 et seq.) 

To the king his loyalty was above sus- 
picion, and it was requited with confidence 
and affection. To his diplomacy was en- 
trusted, in the summer of 1804, the delicate 
task of composing the feuds which distracted 
the royal family. By urbanity, tact, and 
dignity, he prevailed with the prince to see 
his father and converse with him for a short 
while on indifferent topics (12 Nov. 1804), 
and eventually (January 1805) to concede 
to him the exclusive charge of the Princess 
Charlotte. In the House of Lords his ener- 
gies were absorbed in defeating such proposals 
as the abolition of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the debtor and the catholic 
(8, 24 July 1804, 25 March, 10,13 May 1805). 
On the collapse of the administration which 
followed Pitt’s death, he somewhat tardily 
(7 Feb. 1806) surrendered the seals. The 
king parted with him with profound regret. 
‘Lay them down on the sofa,’ he said, point- 
ing to the seals, ‘for I cannot and will not 
take them from you. Yet I admit you can- 
not stay when all the rest have run away.’ 
His retiring pension, by previous arrange- 
ment, was fixed at 4,000/. 

Except to question the propriety of the 
acceptance by Lord Ellenborough of a seat 
-in the cabinet while retaining the chief- 
justiceship—for which the only precedent 
was furnished by Lord Mansfield—to fight 
again the battle for the creditors’ and sugar- 
planters’ supposed vested interests in human 
flesh, and to record his vote for Lord Mel- 
ville’s acquittal (8 March, 14, 16 May, 
12 June 1806), Eldon took little part in 
public affairs during the shortlived admini- 
stration of All the Talents. Much of his 
leisure was occupied with the affairs of the 
Princess of Wales (Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth), as whose adviser he acted during the 
scrutiny into her conduct; and solicitude to 
prevent the publication of ‘the book’ brought 
him to Windsor during the contest between 
the king and his advisers on the catholic 
question in March 1807. The coincidence 
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raised a suspicion that he was privy to, if 
not the prompter of, the king’s unconstitu- 
tional attempt to foreclose that question ; 
nor did he in unequivocal terms deny the 
imputation, which is likely enough to be 
well founded. Lord Campbell’s statement 
that he was concerned in the composition of 
‘the book,’ the publication of which he after- ~ 
wards (1808) restrained by injunction, is 
improbable in itself and unsupported by 
authority. 

On the formation of the Portland admini- 
stration in 1807 Eldon resumed the great 
seal, which he retained for rather more than 
twenty years. During great part of this 
period the strength of his convictions, the 
dexterity and decision with which he en- 
countered emergencies, and a_ veritable 
genius for managing men, gave him para- 
mount influence in the cabinet. Few Eng- 
lish statesmen have been less trammelled by 
the maxims of the comity of nations or con- 
stitutional precedents and forms. Though 
naturally pacific, the subjugation of Napo- 
leon was to him an end which sanctified all 
means. The seizure of the Danish fleet in 
1807 he justified by the plea of necessity, 
while acknowledging that it was without 
colour of right; the orders in council by 
which the entire seaboard under the domi- 
nion or control of France was declared under 
blockade, to the infinite damage of neutral 
commerce, and also the practice of searching 
neutral ships for British seamen, he de- 
fended on grounds which have since been 
generally repudiated by publicists; and 
his plea for the detention of Bonaparte in 
1815, that he had neither king nor country, 
but had constituted himself an independent 
belligerent, and was thus at the mercy of his 
captors, was perhaps more subtle than sound. 
Napoleon disposed of, his foreign policy 
was simply non-intervention. An orator he 
never became, but the dignity of his person 
and the melody of his voice triumphed over 
the clumsy and circumlocutory character of 
his style. His power of personal fascination 
was extraordinary. Secure in his ascen- 
dency over the king, he regarded without 
anxiety but not without resentment the 
intrigues of Canning to oust him from office 
during the protracted crisis of September- 
October 1809; and in the end it was Can- 
ning that retired, while the Duke of Port- 
land was replaced by Eldon’s old associate 
and intimate friend, Spencer Perceval. In 
1811, when the lunacy of the king became 
chronic, Eldon was still on the worst of 
terms with the prince, whom he further 
embittered by adhering to the view of the 
procedure to constitute the regency which 
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he had advocated in 1788, The prince’s 
friends accordingly sought to exclude him 
from the council which was to be associated 
with the prince during the first year of the 
regency ; and to this end the expedients by 
which a semblance of the royal assent had 
been given to bills while the king was pre- 
sumably unfit to transact business in 1801 
and 1804 were magnified into acts of 
usurpation, the responsibility for which it 
was sought to fix upon Eldon individually. 
Instead of relying on his true defence—the 
extreme gravity of the emergencies in 
which he had acted—Eldon took refuge in 
evasive circumlocutions and appeals to his 
conscience. He triumphed, however: the 
motion was negatived by a large majority ; 
nor had the year of restricted regency ex- 
pired before the prince had flouted his 
‘early friends,’.and the administration had 
received a new lease of life. Eldon mean- 
while had renounced the princess, and de- 
voted himself to his ‘ young master,’ who in- 
vited him to his supper parties, gave him 
the endearing nickname of Old Bags, and 
trusted him implicitly in all matters public 
and private. His influence was paramount 
during the crisis which followed the assas- 
sination of Perceval, when with the skill of 
an old parliamentary hand he secured the 
failure of the overtures, which for the sake 
of appearances were made first to Lord 
Wellesley and Canning, and then to Lords 
Grey and Grenville ; and eventually formed 
Lord Liverpool’s durable administration 
(8 June 1812). He advised the prince and 
supported his parental authority during the 
first treaty for the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte, and arranged her eventual 
marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. ; 

Eldon concurred in conferring on Scot- 
land in 1815 the somewhat questionable 
boon of trial by jury in civil causes (55 Geo. 
III, c. 42); and in 1819 in the abolition of 
trial by battle, and appeals of treason and 
felony (59 Geo. III, c. 46). A few other 
modifications of legal procedure are trace- 
able to his suggestion. But his normal at- 
titude towards innovations of all kinds 
continued to be one of determined hostility. 
He resisted the reforms of Sir Samuel 
Romilly [g. v.] as stubbornly as catholic 
emancipation; and, though he took no part 
in carrying the corn laws, he could conceive 
for the consequent disaffection no remedy but 
repression, and gave in 1817 his unqualified 
approval to Lord Sidmouth’s circular in- 
structing magistrates to hold to bail before 
indictment for libel, to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, to the revival without 
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limit of duration of the expired Treason Act 
of 1796, and to the new and stringent Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act (57 Geo. III, ce. 3,6, 18). 
After the Peterloo affair (1819), the Six 
Acts, which placed public meetings at the 
mercy of magistrates, authorised domiciliary 
visits for the seizure of arms, provided a 
more summary procedure in cases of seditious 
libel, and subjected pamphlets to the same 
duty as newspapers, seemed to him the 
only means of preserving the constitution 
Soe Geo. III and 1 Geo. IV, ce. 1, 2, 4, 6, 
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On the accession of George IV the un- 
popularity of the administration evinced 
by the Cato Street conspiracy was aggra- 
vated by their treatment of the queen, the 
odium of which attached in an especial de- 
gree to Eldon. But though he supported 
the reference of the report of the Milan com- 
mission to a secret committee (7 June 1820), 
he had had no hand in its initiation [see 
Lzacu, Str Joun]; and in refusing the 
queen permission (27 June) to attend the 
subsequent debates on her case, he merely 
enforced the rule excluding ladies from the 
house; nor is he fairly censurable for declin- 
ing to present her petition, or deviate from 
the long-established parliamentary procedure 
by granting her discovery of the evidence 
against her. On moving (2 Nov.) the second 
reading of the bill of pains and penalties, 
he summed up the case for and against her 
with the strictest impartiality; and it was 
as much in her interest as in that of the 
king and the administration that he depre- 
cated the abandonment of the bill after the 
third reading. He was now in as ill odour 
with the populace as in 1794; but as the 
corypheus of the gallant ‘thirty-nine who 
saved the thirty-nine’—i.e. who defeated 
(17. April 1821) Plunket’s statesmanlike 
measure of catholic emancipation—he was 
enthusiastically toasted by loyal church and 
state men, 

Inanticipation of hiscoronation George IV, 
by patent dated 7 July 1821, conferred on 
Eldon the titles of Viscount Encombe and 
Earl of Eldon. ‘The patent was sealed on 
9 July, and on the same day the new earl 
took his seat as such in the House of Lords. 
But while he thus reached the summit of 
his honour, his ascendency was already 
passing from him. The king was now 
swayed by Lady Conyngham, who had es- 
poused the catholic cause. The death of the 
queen opened the way for Canning’s return 
to place. The administration was in need of 
new blood; and on his return from Ireland, 
where he had treated Plunket with marked 
distinction, the king consented (January 
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1822) to a coalition with the Grenville party, 
whereby catholic emancipation entered the 
sphere of practical politics. Eldon’s chagrin 
at this arrangement—he had a hatred of 
coalitioné—was mitigated by the exclusion of 
Canning from office. He was furtherconsoled 
by the defeat of Canning’s adroit attempt 
to initiate the process of emancipation with 
the catholic peer (21 June 1822). His 
failure to defeat the retrospective clauses of 
the Clandestine Marriage Act of this year 
(3 Geo. IV, c. 75), by which marriages con- 
tracted by minors without consent of their 
parents or guardians were validated, further 
evinced the decline of his influence; and 
when Canning succeeded Lord Londonderry 
at the foreign office, his consternation was 
extreme. He adhered, however, tenaciously 
to the woolsack, and for the additional mor- 
tification caused by Huskisson’s accession to 
the cabinet found some compensation in the 
defeat of the Unitarian Marriage Bill of 
1824 and of the Catholic Relief Bills of that 
and the following year. When Canning suc- 
ceeded Lord Liverpool, Eldon deserted with 
the rest of the tories (12 April 1827), and 
was succeeded in the following month by 
Lord Lyndhurst. 

Mortification at his exclusion from the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration in- 
tensified the obstinacy with which in the 
debates on the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts (1828), and in the final 
struggle on catholic emancipation (1829), 
Eldon maintained what he knew to be a 
hopeless struggle. His resistance to the 
latter measure he carried to the point of 
seriously urging the king to withhold his 
assent in two prolonged private audiences, 
one on 28 March, and the other in the fol- 
lowing month. On the accession of Wil- 
liam IV he supported Lord Grey’s amend- 
ment to the answer to the royal message 
(30 June 1830) with the view of postponing 
the dissolution. Unmanned for a time by 
the death of Lady Eldon (28 June 1831), he 
mastered himself sufficiently to lead the 
irreconcilable section of the opposition in 
the struggle on the parliamentary Reform 
Bill. After fiercely contesting the measure 
at every stage, he denounced (21 May 
1832) the proposed creation of new peers as 
unconstitutional, and only withdrew his 
opposition when its futility was made ap- 
parent. Tithe commutation, the several 
reforms founded on the reports of the real 
property and common law commissioners 
and the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, 
also found in him a sturdy opponent (1831- 
1834). His great age and staunchness 
made him the idol of his party. Church- 


men showed their gratitude by founding 
in 1829 the Eldon law scholarship, for 
which only churchmen and Oxford graduates 
were to be eligible; and Oxford honoured 
her high steward hardly less than her chan- 
cellor, though the latter was the hero of 
Waterloo, at the commemoration of 1834. 

He survived to take the oaths to Queen 
Victoria (21 June 1837), and died of old age 
at Hamilton Place on 13 Jan. 1838, leaving 
personalty sworn under 700,000/. His re- 
mains were interred by those of his wife in 
the graveyard of Kingston Chapel, near Ein- 
combe in the Isle of Purbeck, where in 1807 
he had purchased a seat. The chapel, which 
he had rebuilt, contains his monument with 
an effigy by Chantrey. 

Eldon had issue two sons—viz. (1) John 
(6. 8 March 1774), who died thirty-two years 
before his father, on 24 Dec. 1805, leaving 
issue by his wife (m. 22 Aug. 1804), Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley, bart., an only son, 
John (4. 10 Dec. 1805; d. 13 Sept. 1854), who 
from 1821 bore the title Viscount Encombe, 
and on his grandfather’s death succeeded to 
the earldom and estates ; (2) William Henry 
(d. 25 Feb. 1795, d. 6 July 1832)—and two 
daughters, viz. (1) Elizabeth (m.27 Nov. 1817, 
George Manley Repton, youngest son of 
Humphry Repton [q. v.], d. 16 April 1862), 
and (2) Frances Jane (m. 6 April 1820 Rev. 
Edward Bankes, rector of Corfe Castle). 

Of middle height, well knit and active, 
with regular features, keen, sparkling eyes, 
and luxuriant hair, Eldon in the prime of 
life was almost the ideal of manly beauty. 
To please Lady Eldon he wore his hair 
rather long; and at her instance, on his ap- 
pointment to the lord chief-justiceship, asked 
leave of George III to dispense with his 
wig out of court, but was met with the curt 
response, ‘No, no! I will have no innova- 
tions in my time.’ The liberty denied to 
the chief justice was, however, conceded to 
or usurped by the chancellor. As he ad- 
vanced in years thought and care added re- 
finement and dignity to his physiognomy 
without impairing the geniality of his smile 
or the urbanity of his manners. His consti- 
tution was as robust as his political prin- 
ciples; yet he wept with facility, even in 
public, sometimes, as on Romilly’s death, 
from genuine feeling, sometimes, apparently, 
for effect. His political courage was un- 
doubted ; but he had little physical prowess. 
A single fall induced him to forswear riding 
in early manhood; and though he was never 
happier than when among the birds at En- 
combe, he was so bad a shot that Lord 
Stowell rallied him with killing nothing but 
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time. Singularly careless of outward show, 
no chancellor more easily maintained the 
dignity of his office, none more readily threw 
off the cares of state, not even Sir Christopher 
Hatton led the brawls more gaily than he. 
Intellectual society he shunned, and not un- 
wisely ; for he was ill-read, untravelled, and 
without either knowledge of or taste for the 
fine arts. Though in his own house he 
tolerated no politics but his own, he never 
allowed party spirit to mar the ease and in- 
timacy of his social relations; and an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining anecdote made 
him a most engaging companion. In later 
life his capacity for port wine was prodigious, 
and his seasoned brain was rarely in any ap- 
preciable degree affected by his potations. 
He was a most devoted husband, restricting 
his hospitality, and even discontinuing the 
levées which his predecessors had held, out 
of regard to Lady Eldon’s wishes ; and was 
an affectionate father and grandfather if 
somewhat exacting—he hardly forgave his 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth, for marrying with- 
out his consent, and was not satisfied until 
Lord Encombe had given him a life interest 
in the Stowell estates. He was also a good 
landlord, and unostentatiously charitable. 
‘Not to make the church political, but to 
make the state religious,’ he defined as the 
object of church establishments; he was him- 
self so neglectful of public worship that, 
with almost equal humour and truth, he 
was described as a buttress of the church ; 
and though a trick of sermonising, in season 
and out of season, clave to him throughout 
life, he turned a deaf ear on the verge of the 
grave to the spiritual admonitions of Bishop 
Henry Phillpotts [q. v.] 

Except in the disposal of the higher 
offices, his distribution of patronage was on 
the whole injudicious, being chiefly deter- 
mined by the caprice of the royal family or 
any other influence which might be powerful 
enough to overcome his habitual indolence ; 
and he was singularly chary of giving the 
coveted silk gown to members of the bar. 
Yet he won the affection of all who pleaded 
before him, from the grave and reverend 
seniors on the front bench to the young stuff- 
gownsman opening his first case, by the 
urbanity with which he treated them. Ex- 
cept by occasional sallies of wit, which, 
though rarely of a high order, served to 
vary the monotony of the proceedings, he 
seldom intervened during argument, but ap- 

eared to be wholly absorbed in attention, 
fis inscrutable features giving no indication 
of the effect produced upon him. At the 
close of the case he usually reserved judg- 
ment, though no one was by nature or train- 
VOL, XVII. 
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ing better qualified to arrive at a speedy 
decision. The material facts of the case he 
grasped with a celerity almost intuitive, 
while a memory well stored with precedents, 
and an understanding of metaphysical acu- 
men and subtlety, readily furnished him with 
the principles applicable to it. Hisindecision 
was due to an extreme scrupulosity, which 
caused him to review the case in all con- 
ceivable aspects long after he had in fact 
exhausted it, a propensity perhaps aggra- 
vated by a sense of his own instinctive pre- 
cipitancy. Hence his decrees, like his opi- 
nions, were overlaid by a multiplicity of fine 
distinctions, among which the ratio dect- 
dendi was not always easy to grasp. They 
were, however, seldom appealed from, hardly 
ever reversed; nor, save so far as they have 
been rendered obsolete by legislative changes, 
has lapse of time materially impaired their 
authority. His gravest error, perhaps, was 
the extent to which he pushed the principle 
that the court will not protect by injunction 
works of an immoral, seditious, or irreligious 
tendency [see Byron, Goren Gorpon, sixth 
Lorp ; LAWRENCE, SIR WILLIAM; SoUTHEY, 
Rogerr; and Wotcor, Joun]}. But, on the 
whole, the jurisdiction by injunction was 
most judiciously amplified by him; and if 
he overstrained the law against forestalling 
and regrating, and tooka pedantically narrow 
view of the curriculum proper for grammar 
schools, he construed charitable bequests 
with exemplary liberality, and. gave refine- 
ment and precision to the rules which govern 
the administration of estates in chancery and 
bankruptcy, the equities of mortgagors and 
mortgagees, and the remedy by specific per- 
formance. 

The arrears with which he was incessantly 
reproached, and which occasioned the crea- 
tion in 1818 of the office of vice-chancellor, 
the appointment in 1824 of a deputy-speaker 
of the House of Lords (G1rrorD, Rosert, 
first BARONGIFFORD |, and the ridiculous chan- 
cery commission of the same year, over which 
Eldon himself presided, were by no means 
wholly imputable to his dilatoriness. Chan- 
cery procedure had never been distinguished 
by despatch; and in Eldon’s time a rapid 
and sustained increase of litigation combined 
with the unusually onerous nature of his 
political duties to render his position one of. 
exceptional difficulty. Never were the judi- 
cial duties of the House of Lords more effi- 
ciently discharged than while he occupied ' 
the woolsack, though sometimes, as in the 
ease of the Queenberry leases (1819), they 
involved the decision of the most intricate 
questions of Scottish real-property law. 
Nor does it fall to every chancellor to sway 
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cabinet councils, to investigate a Berkeley 
or Roxburghe peerage claim, or preside at 
the trial of a queen. Moreover, the relief 
afforded by the creation of the vice-chan- 
cellor’s court fell far short of what was an- 
ticipated. Not a few of the hasty decisions 
of Sir John Leach were overruled by Eldon 
on appeal or rehearing, and some on fresh 
evidence. This practice of admitting fresh 
evidence on appeal or rehearing, however 
conducive to the interests of justice, was 
certainly calculated to impair the authority 
of the court below, and was severely criti- 
cised by James Abercromby (afterwards 
Lord Dunfermline) [q. v.] in the House of 
Commons on 24 Feb. 1824. Misled by an 
inaccurate report of his speech, Eldon pub- 
licly denounced the charge as an ‘utter 
falsehood,’ for which breach of privilege he 
narrowly escaped the censure of parliament, 
and tendered an apology. With all his 
hesitancy, no judge knew better how to 
make up for lost time; and, when so minded, 
he would fairly weary out his counsel by his 
energy and assiduity. That, after all, the 
quantity of business of which he disposed 
during his tenure of the great seal was not 
disproportionate to its duration is attested 
by the space occupied by his decisions, even 
when allowance is made for their prolixity, 
in the ‘ Reports’ of Vesey, jun., and his con- 
femporaries and successors, Rose, Beames, 
Cooper, Merivale, Buck, Swanston, Jacob 
and Walker, Jacob, Wilson, Turner and 
Russell, Glyn and Jameson, Dow and Bligh. 

Eldon was F.R.S., F.S.A., @ governor of 
the Charterhouse, and a trustee of the Bri- 
tish Museum. He was painted by Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Lawrence while he 
was attorney-general. His portrait by Wil- 
liam Owen, painted in 1812, is in the Guild- 
hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The National 
Portrait Gallery bn a replica of another 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence—the ori- 
ginal, done in 1824, is at Windsor Castle— 
and his bust by Tatham, done in 1831. 
Another portrait, by Pickersgill, is at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, London. His visit to 
Oxford in 1834 is commemorated by one of 
Briggs’s compositions, representing him 
seated, while Lord Encombe, in academical 
costume, bows to kiss his hand. The new 
library at University College, Oxford, con- 
tains a colossal statue of him in Carrara 
marble, on the same base with that of Lord 
Stowell, both by George Nelson from models 
by Musgrave Lewthwaite. Engravings of 
his bust by Sievier, done in 1824, are at the 
British Museum. 

[Twiss’s Life of Lord-chancellor Eldon (1844); 
Townsend’s Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges 


(1846); Surtees’s Sketch of the Lives of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon (1846); Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors (1847); Law Review, 
i, 249, ii. 276, ili. 44; Legal Observer, i. 193, 
209, xv. 208, 311; Law Mag. xxxili. 347; 
Brougham’s Memoirs, ii. 418, and Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen (1839), ii. 54; Bennet’s 
Biogr. Sketches (1867), p. 57; Gent. Mag. 
1817 ii, 554, 1831 i. 648, 1832 ii. 186, 1838 i. 
313; Observations on the Judges of the Court 
of Chancery, and the Practice and Delays 
complained of in that Court (1823); Edinburgh 
Rey. xxxix. 246, lxxxi. 181; Quarterly Rev. 
lxxiv. 71; Westminster Rev. xlii. 456; North 
British Rev. ii. 212; Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag. 
xiv. 627, xviii. 212, lxi. 245; Brown’s Cases in 
Parliament, ii. 146; Cases in the House of 
Lords (1781); Parl. Hist. xxiv-xxxvi, and 
Hansard’s Parl. Deb.; Howell’s State Trials, 
xxiy._xxy.; Commons’ Journals, xxxvi. 437, 
Xxxviii. 285; Lords’ Journals, xxxvi. 279; 
Wraxall’s Mem. ed. Wheatley ; Romilly’s Mem. ; 
Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Courts and Cabi- 
nets of George III, the Regency, and George IV ; 
Phipps’s Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward, i. 
871, 11. 69; Diaries of James Harris, first Earl 
of Malmesbury (1844), iv. 31, 223; Pellew’s 
Life of Sidmouth, ii. 277-9; Russell’s Life of 
Fox, iii. 325; Stapleton’s Life of Canning, p. 
207; Yonge’s Life of Lord Liverpool; Lord 
Auckland’s Correspondence; Plunket’s Life of 
Lord Plunket ; Scarlett’s Life of Lord Abinger, 
p-. 89; Peel’s Memoirs, ed. Stanhope and Card- 
well, i. 275; Greville’s Memoirs of George IV 
and William IV; R.I. and S. Wilberforce’s Life 
of William Wilberforce; Arnould’s Life of Lord 
Denman, i. 283; Martin’s Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, pp. 262-9; Butler’s Reminiscences, 4th 
edit. p. 1385; Brand’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Mackenzie’s Newcastle-upon-Tyne, i. 217.] 
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SCOTT, JOHN (1798-1846), surgeon, 
born in 1798, was only son of James Scott, 
a general practitioner of medicine, living at 
Bromley in Kent. His father acquired a 
large practice, and was particularly success- 
ful in the treatment of chronic ulcers and of 
diseased joints. John Scott was educated 
first at a private school in Sevenoaks, and 
afterwards at the Charterhouse. He was 
then apprenticed to Sir William Blizard{q. v. |, 
the senior surgeon to the London Hospital in 
Whitechapel. He was admitted a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries on 29 April 
1819, and a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on 2 June 1820. 

He practised with his father at Bromley 
for a short time, but after marrying he came 
to London, and was living in New Broad 
Street in 1824. On 24 Nov. 1826 he was 
elected surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital 
in Moorfields in succession to [Sir] William 
Lawrence. Scott was elected assistant sur- 
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geon. to the London Hospital on 18 July 
1827. He was appointed full surgeon on 
28 March 1831, resigning on 3 Dec. 1846. 
He died at Brighton, after a prolonged ill- 
ness, on 1] April 1846. 

Scott revolutionised one department of 
surgery by introducing the passive treat- 
ment of diseased joints. His method, how- 
ever, was distasteful to his contemporaries 
owing to the unnecessary complications with 
which he surrounded it; but stripped of 
these, his principle remains a potent factor 
in surgery. He treated chronic ulcers by 
the method his father had taught him of 
strapping the leg from the toes upwards, and 
he was thus opposed to Baynton’s method, 
which consisted in applying the strapping for 
only a short distance above the ulcer. Scott’s 
dressing and Scott’s ointment are still known 
to every student of surgery, though they 


are now rarely used. His dressing had, as | 


its base, a camphorated mercurial compound. 
Constant practice is said to have rendered 
him the most skilful bandager in London, at 
a time when bandaging in the London hos- 
pitals was almost a fine art. 

Scott was distinguished as a surgeon by 
the rapidity and by the general accuracy of 
his diagnosis. He displayed great decision 
and energy in the treatment of his patients. 
He was a bold, but not particularly brilliant 
operator, and he is said to have been the 
first surgeon in England to remove the upper 
jaw. He was of an uncertain and irritable 
temper, which disease sometimes rendered 
overbearing. 

His works are: 1. ‘Surgical Observations 
on... Chronic Inflammations ... par- 
ticularly in Diseases of the Joints,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1828; a new edit. by W. H. Smith, 
London, 8vo, 1857: a most valuable work, 
for it lays down very clearly the necessity 
for putting at rest diseased joints. 2.‘ Cases 
of Tic-douloureux and other Forms of Neu- 
ralgia,’ 8vo, London, 1834. 3. ‘Cataract and 
its Treatment,’ 8vo, London, 1843: the ob- 
ject of this work was to introduce a sickle- 
shaped knife, but the instrument never came 
into general use. 

[Medical Times and Gazette, xiv. 136; addi- 
tional facts contributed to the writer by Walter 
Rivington, esq., F.R.C.S. Engl., consulting sur- 
geon to the London Hospital, and by R. J. 
Newstead, esq., secretary of the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital. ] DA, P. 

SCOTT, JOHN (1794-1871), horse- 
trainer, was born at Chippenham, near 
Newmarket, on 8 Noy. 1794. His father 
‘was a jockey and a trainer, who became 
insadlon! of the Ship inn at Oxford, and 
died at Brighton in 1848, aged 97. At 
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an early period John entered his father’s 
stables, and at the age of thirteen won a 
fifty-pound plate at Blandford. As a light- 
weight jockey he rodefor Sir Watkin Wynne, 
Mr. Saddler of Alsworth, Sir Sitwell Sitwell, 
and Mr. Stevens of Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Gloucestershire. In 1815 James Croft, the 
trainer of Middleham, put into his charge 
Sir William Maxwell’s Filho da Puta, which 
ran at Newmarket against Sir Joshua. 
Shortly after this he was engaged as private 
trainer to Mr. Houldsworth of Rockhill in 
Sherwood Forest. The-next eight years of 
his life were spent at Rockhill; he then 
trained for two years for the Hon. E. Petre 
at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, and brought 
out Theodore, the winner of the St. Leger 
in 1822 (Buaox, Jockey Club, p. 280). In 
1825 he purchased Whitewall House, Mal- 
ton, with training stables, which accom- 
modated a hundred horses, and he resided 
there for the remainder of his life. For 
many years he had the best horses in Eng- 
land under his charge, and handled them 
with unrivalled skill. Among his principal 
employers were the Duke of Westminster, 
the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Derby, Lord 
Chesterfield, the Hon. E. Petre, Mr. John 
Bowes, General Anson, Lord Falmouth, and 
Major Yarburgh. The first victory of note 
which he gained from Whitewall was the St. 
Leger of 1827, won by the Hon. E. Petre’s 
Matilda. Many more triumphs at Doncas- 
ter followed. Before 1862 he trained in all 
sixteen winners of the St. Leger. 

St. Giles in 1832 was the first of six 
Derby winners which he trained, the others 
being Mundig in 1835, Attila in 1842, 
Cotherstone in 1843 (who also won the Two 
Thousand Guineas), Daniel O’Rourke (who 
unexpectedly beat Stockwell in 1852), and 
West Australian in 1853, the first horse that 
ever won the three great events—the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger. He also trained eight winners 
of the Oaks. With Meteor he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas for Mr. Bowes in 1842, 
and with Impérieuse he beat Blink Bonny 
for the One Thousand Guineas in 1837. 
Among other horses trained at Whitewall 
were Velocipede, one of the best horses of 
his generation, Lord Derby’s Toxophilite and 
Canezou, and Mr. Bowes’s Hetman Platoff 
and Epirus. The Whitewall horses would 
have gained more victories in the south of 
England had the facilities for travelling been 
what they have become. 

John Scott was much esteemed by all 
his employers, and among his most intimate 
friends was Baron Martin, who, with Rud- 
ston Read, was an executor of his will, At 
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Whitewall Scott accumulated many curio- 
sities and numerous sporting pictures by 
Herring and Hall. He died at Whitewall 
House on 4 Oct. 1871, and was buried on 
9 Oct. in Malton cemetery, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. A tablet 
in Norton church was similarly erected 
by public subscription. He married, first, 
Miss Baker, the daughter of an innkeeper 
at Mansfield ; and, secondly, a lady who died 
at Whitewall Cottage in March 1891, aged 
90. His daughter by his first wife became 
the wife of Mr. Farrar the trainer, and by 
his second wife he left a son. 


[Times, 12 March 1891, p. 10; Sporting 
Review, September 1855, pp. 153-5, with por- 
trait; Baily’s Mag. April 1862, pp. 249-53, with 
portrait ; Scott and Sebright, by the Druid, 1862 
pp. 47-56; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 26 Dec. 1874, pp. 308, 315, with portrait ; 
Illustrated London News, 21 Oct. 1871, pp. 375, 
877, with portrait; F. Ross’s Celebrities of 
Yorkshire Wolds, 1878, p. 145; Rice’s History 
of the British Turf, 1879, ii. 225-30; Bell’s Life 
in London, 7 Oct. 1871, p. 6, 14 Oct. p. 6; 
Black’s Jockey Club, passim; Taunton’s Por- 
traits of Race Horses, 1888, ii. 127 et seq., with 
portraits of the horses mentioned in this article.] 

‘ GaC.1b: 


SCOTT, JONATHAN, LL.D. (1754- 
1829), orientalist, born at Shrewsbury in 
1754, was the third son of Jonathan Scott 
of Shrewsbury by Mary, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Sandford of the Isle near that town. 
John Scott, afterwards Scott-Waring [q. v.], 
was his eldest brother. Jonathan received 
his first education in the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School at Shrewsbury, but left in his 
thirteenth year to proceed to [India with his 
two elder brothers, John and Richard. Jona- 
than was gazetted to a cadetcy in 1770, and 
two years later to an ensigncy in the 29th 
native infantry of the Carnatic. He became 
a lieutenant in 1777, and finally captain in 
1778. His abilities gained him the patronage 
of Warren Hastings, then governor-general of 
Bengal, who appointed him his Persian secre- 
tary. Scott’s official duties left him little 
time for literary work, but in 1784 he took 
part in founding the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, of which body he remained a mem- 


ber until 1799, Hastings left Indiain Febru- | 
ary 1785, and as Scott resigned his commis- | 
upon him by the university of Oxford in re- 


sion in January of that year, it may be pre- 
sumed that he returned to England about 
the same time. 

In 1786 he published his first work, ‘A 
Translation of the Memoirs of Eradut Khan ; 
being anecdotes by a Hindoo Noble, of the 
Emperor Alumgeer Aurungzebe, and his 
successors Shaw Alum and Jehaundar 
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Shaw.’ This was followed in 1794 by a 
‘Translation of Ferishita’s History of the 
Dekkan from the first Mahummedan Con- 
quests, with a continuation from other 
native writers, to the reduction of its last 
Monarchs by the Emperor Alumgeer Arung- 
zebe. Also with a History of Bengal from 
the accession of Ali Verdee Khan to the 
year 1780, 2 vols. 4to. These works were 
followed by the ‘ Bahar Danush, or Garden 
of Knowledge; an Oriental Romance trans- 
lated from the Persic of Einaiut Oollah,’ 
1799, 3 vols. 8vo, and by ‘ Tales, Anecdotes, 
and Letters from the Arabic and Persian,’ 
1809, 8vo. The last includes a number of 
tales translated from a fragment of a manu- 
script of the Thousand and One Nights, pro- 
cured in Bengal by James Anderson. 

In 1811 Scott published the work by 
which heis chiefly known, his edition of the 
‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ in 6 vols., 
12mo. Edward Wortley Montagu [q. v.] had 
brought back from Turkey an approximately 
complete manuscript of the work (now in 
the Bodleian) written in 1764. Scott pro- 
posed to make a fresh translation from this 
manuscript, and printed a description of it, 
together with a table of contents, in Ouseley’s 
‘Oriental Collection.’ He abandoned the idea 
later on, and contented himself with revising 
Galland’s French version (1704-1717), saying 
that he found it so correct that it would be 
useless to go over the original afresh. But he 
prefixed a copious introduction, interspersed 
with valuable notes illustrative of the man- 
ners and customs of the Mohammedans, and 
added some additional tales from other 
sources. The work, the earliest effort to 
render the ‘Arabian Nights’ into literary 
English, at once became popular, and was 
republished in London in 1882, 4 vols. 8vo, 
and again in 1890, 4 vols. 8vo. 

In 1802 Scott was appointed professor of 
oriental languages at the Royal Military 
College, but resigned that post in 1805. He 
held, about the same time, a similar position 
at the Hast India College at Haileybury. In 
both cases he seems to have been dissatis- 
fied not only with the pay, but also with 
the status accorded him, holding that the 
professor of oriental languages ought to rank 
as one of the principal officers. In 1805 the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 


cognition of his attainments in oriental lite- 
rature. Scott was generous towards rising 
talent, and histownsman, Samuel Lee [q. v. |, 
the orientalist, owed much to his instruc- 
tion. He died on 11 Feb. 1829 at his resi- 
dence in St. John’s Row, Shrewsbury, and 
was buried near his parents in the bishop’s 
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chancel of old St. Chad’s Church ~in the 
same city. He married his cousin Anne, 
daughter of Daniel Austin, M.A., rector of 
Berrington, Shropshire, who survived him. 
By her he had issue a son who died young, 
and a daughter, Anna Dorothea, who married 
her cousin, R. W. Stokes of London. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, i. 470; India Army List; 
Bengal Calendar, 1788.] eh ls 


SCOTT, JOSEPH NICOLL, M.D. 
(1703 ?-1769), dissenting minister and physi- 
cian, eldest son of Thomas Scott, independent 
minister, was born at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
about 1703. His father, the son of Daniel 
Scott, a London merchant, by his first wife, 
and half-brotherof Daniel Scott LL.D. [q.v.], 
was minister at Back Street Chapel, Hitchin 
(1700-9), and succeeded John Stackhouse as 
minister of a secession from the Old Meeting, 
Norwich, on 18 Oct. 1709. This secession had 
a meeting-place in the Blackfriars; but about 
1717 differences were healed, and the elder 
Scott became minister of the Old Meeting. 

Joseph Nicoll became his father’s assis- 
tant about 1725. A change of his views 
in the Arian direction was followed by his 
dismissal in 1737 or 1738. To his father 
this was a terrible blow; his nervous sys- 
tem became permanently unhinged; he died 
on 15 Noy. 1746, aged 66. Doddridge speaks 
of him as ‘ one of the holiest and most bene- 
volent men upon the earth.’ He published 
two funeral sermons and an ‘Attempt to 
prove the Godhead of Christ,’ 1726, 8vo 
(sermon, John xx. 28; cf. his letters in Hum- 
PHREYS'S Correspondence of Doddridge, iii. 
424 sq.) 

Dismissed from the Old Meeting, Scott 
was established by his friends in a Sunday 
lectureship at the French church, St. Mary- 
the-Less. At first he drew considerable 
audiences, and was patronised by members 
of the church of England. Two volumes of 
his discourses (1743) contain many striking 
sermons; one is on ‘the Mahometan Revela- 
tion considered ;’ others affirm the ultimate 
annihilation of the wicked, anticipating the 
position of Samuel Bourn (1714-1796) [q. v.] 
of Norwich. His lecture was discontinued 
before the publication of the sermons. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and gra- 
duated M.D. in 1744. For some years he 
practised in Norwich. A Mr. Reynolds, a 
casual acquaintance and admirer, left him 
an estate at Felsted, Essex ; here he ended 
his days, dying on 23 Dec. 1769. A monu- 
ment to his memory is in the Old Meeting, 
Norwich. ‘The Gracious Warning,’ a mo- 
nody on his death, by George Wright, was 
published in 1774, 8vo. His widow (maiden 
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name, Bell) died at Aylsham, Norfolk, in 
1799, aged 87 (Gent. Mag. 1799, lxix. 352). 
He published: 1. ‘Sermons... in de- 
fence of all Religion . . . Natural or Re- 
vealed,’ &c., 1748, 8vo,2 vols. 2. ‘An Essay 
towards a Translation of Homer’s Works 
in Blank Verse, with Notes,’ &¢., 1755, 4to 
(a spirited version of thirteen selected pas- 
sages from the ‘ [liad’). He also revised the 
etymologies from classic and oriental lan- 
guages for an issue (1755, fol.) of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ by Nathan Bailey [q.v.] 
[Norfolk Tour, 1829, ii. 1248 ; Nomina eorum 
qui Gradum M.D. in Academia . . . Edinburgi 
. . adepti sunt, 1846, p. 3; Browne’s Hist. 
Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, pp. 267 sq. ; Urwick’s 
Nonconformity in Herts, 1884, p. 650; informa- 
tion kindly furnished by Hardinge F. Giffard, 
esq., F.S.A.] ANG. 
SCOTT or SCOT, MICHAEL (1175?- 
1234?), mathematician, physician, and scho- 
lar, possibly belonged to the family of the 
Scots of Balwearie, near Kirkcaldy in Fife, 
whose ruined castle has been identified with 
Castle Wearie in the weird ballad of Lam- 
mikin. Sir Walter Scott erred in identifying 
him with Sir Michael Scot of Balwearie, who, 
with Sir David Wemyss of Wemyss, was sent 
to fetch the Maid of Norway to Scotland in 
1290. The scholar died before 1235. More 
probably he belonged to the border country 
whence all the families of Scot originally 
came, and where the traditions of his magic 
power are common. He was probably born 
before 1180. After he had studied succes- 
sively at Oxford and at Paris (where he ac- 
quired the title of ‘mathematicus’), he passed 
to Bologna, and thence to Palermo, where 
he entered the service of Don Philip, the 
clerk register of the court of Frederick II, 
in Sicily. Subsequently he continued his 
studies at Toledo. It has been conjectured 
by an anonymous commentator on Dante 
that Michael became the young king’s tutor 
in Sicily, and that at Toledo he gained a 
knowledge of Arabic sufficient to enable him 
to translate ‘the writings of Aristotle on 
Natural History and Mathematics.’ At To- 
ledo he wrote his ‘Abbreviatio Avicenne,’ 
of which the colophon in the Vatican manu- 
script runs ‘ Explicit anno domini MCCX.’ 
That he gained a knowledge of Arabic at 
Toledo is corroborated not only by the evi- 
dence of this and other works attributed to _ 
him, but by the contemporary authority of 
Roger Bacon (Opus Majus, London, ed. 1735, 
p. 36). In another place (‘Compendium 
Studi,’ Opera minora, ed. Brewer, p. 472), 
Bacon observes, with a touch of the jealousy of 
arival scholar, ‘Michael Scot, like Herman,’ a 
German bishop and scholar of the same period, 
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‘ascribed to himself many translations. But 
it is certain that Andrew, a Jew, laboured 
more in them. On which account Herman 
reported that Michael knew neither sciences 
nor languages.’ After completing his studies 
at Toledo, Michael Scot became again at- 
tached to the court of Frederick II, with 
whom his name and writings, chiefly written 
at the request of Frederick, must always be 
intimately associated. He appears to have 
held the office or received the name of astro- 
loger at thecourt of that emperor, and he is so 
designated in the Bodleian manuscript of his 
work on astronomy (see below). An earlier 
work, the ‘ Liber Introductorius,’ professedly 
treats of astrology and prognostics. 

Dean Milman discovered, or at least first 
pointed out, that Michael Scot, though his 
studies and works were chiefly secular, had 
taken holy orders and was patronised by the 
pope as well as by the emperor. On 16 Jan. 
1223-4 Honorius III wrote to Stephen Lang- 
ton urging him to find some benefice in his 
diocese for Master Michael Scot, who was 
distinguished for his eminence in science ; 
and on 31 May 1224 the same pope granted 
him a dispensation to hold benefices appa- 
rently in Italy, notwithstanding his election 
to the Irish archbishopric of Cashel. This 
had been by the direct nomination of the 
pope, contrary to the election of the canons, 
who had chosen the bishop of Cork. But 
Michael declined the office on the ground of 
his ignorance of Irish (THEINER, Monumenta 
Eiberne et Scotie, p. 23; Buiss, Cal. Papal 
Letters, i. 94,96, 98). Three years later, in 
1227, Gregory IX, the successor of Honorius, 
renewed the request that a benefice in the 
diocese of Canterbury might be given to 
Michael Scot, but he never received any pre- 
ferment in England or Ireland, though from 
the reference to‘ benefices ’ which he was to 
be allowed to retain, it seems that he held 
more than one, probably in Italy (transcripts 
of papal letters in Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 
— ff. 214, 246 ; Briss, Cal. Papal Letters, 
el) 

In 1280, according to Roger Bacon, ‘ Mi- 
chael Scot appeared [at Oxford], bringing 
with him the works of Aristotle on natural 
history and mathematics, with wise exposi- 
tors, so that the philosophy of Aristotle was 
magnified among those who spoke Latin’ 
(apud Latinos), It is highly probable that 
this refers to a mission to the universities of 
Europe on which Frederick II sent Scot to 
communicate to them the versions of Aris- 
totle which Michael himself and otherlearned 
scholars in the emperor’s service had made 
from the Arabic. He doubtless visited Paris 
end Oxford, where he possibly met Bacon. 


He may even have revisited his native Scot- 
land, on whose borders there were various 
later traditions of his death and burial—at 
Melrose, Glenluce, Holmcultram and Burgh 
under Bowness. Walter Scott of Satchells 
(1614?P-1694?) [q. v.], the historian of the 
clan, was shown what was alleged to be his 
tomb at the last-named place in 1629, but 
this date is too late for a trustworthy tradi- 
tion. It appears more probable that Michael 
returned to Italy, where the Italian tradi- 
tions evidently place his death, though with- 
out naming any particular site. He must 
have died prior to 1235, for in a poem of 
Vincent of Beauvais, written in that year, 
‘veridicus vates Michael’ is referred to as 
dead, ‘Sic accusator fatorum fata subivit.’ 

His great fame and varied learning soon 
led to an accretion of legends round his 
name, which hid his real merits and trans- 
formed the man of science into a magician. 
A few of the legends relating to him, despite 
the fact that their unhistorical character has 
been proved by recent research, deserve to 
be noticed, as they have given a theme for 
literary treatment to many of the masters 
of European literature, from Dante to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Dante, in the ‘ Inferno,’ c. xx., describes 


That other there, whose ribs fill scanty space, 
Was Michael Scott, who truly full well knew 
Of magical deceits the illusive grace. 


Villani records two of his prophecies which 
were fulfilled, that ‘the Dog of Verona (Can 
Grande) would become the Lord of Padua’ 
(lib. x. c. 189), and that ‘Foolish Florence 
of flowers will not long stand, but will fall 
into the dirt and live by dissimulation’ (xii. 
Cals): 

Boccaccio uses as a well-known name to 
introduce one of his novels, ‘a great master 
in necromancy called Michael Scot, because 
he was from Scotland, who received much 
honour from many gentlemen, of whom some 
still live, and when he wished to leave laid 
this charge on two of his scholars, that they 
should be always ready to serve the pleasure 
of the gentlemen who had honoured him 
(8th day, 9th novel),.’ 

Scotis one of the great men accused of magic 
whom Gabriel Naudé defends. He is said to 
have predicted the place of the death of Frede- 
rick, ‘that he should diein Firenze (Florence).’ 
The emperor, toavoid the prophecy, would not 
enter that town, or even, fearing an equivoca- 
tion, Faenze, but met his fate at Firenzuola 
(Little Florence). Scot himself, according to 
the Italian legend, came to his own death in 
the vain attempt to baffle destiny. He had 
invented a form of iron helmet, called cere- 
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brerium, to protect his head from the blow 
of a stone, of not more than two ounces, 
which was to be, as he believed, the cause 
of his death, and having taken it off at the 
elevation of the host a stone of that weight 
fell from the roof of the church, which killed 
him. One version of the story charges 
him with lifting his helmet in mockery or 
hypocrisy, as he, like the emperor, was ac- 
eused of infidelity. The Scottish tradition, 
on the other hand, which has gained circula- 
tion from its adoption by Scott in the ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ brought him back to 
his native country, where, especially in the 
south, ‘any work of great labour or antiquity 
is ascribed either to Auld Michael, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, or the Devil,’ and, though tra- 
dition varied between Holmcultram and 
Melrose Abbey,‘ it was agreed that his Books 
of Magic were interred in his grave, or pre- 
served in the convent where he died’ (Lay, 
canto ii. and notes). His death was attri- 
buted to his supping the broth of a ‘breme’ 
sow (i.e. a sow in heat), and not to the fall 
of a stone, as in the Italian legend. The 
wonders worked by him through diabolic 
agency, which he invoked by drawing a circle 
with his magic wand, and sometimes accom- 
plished by invisible rides through the air on 
a demon horse, or through the sea on a 
demon ship, grew with time and the inven- 
tion of story-tellers. Perhaps one of these 
tales of his ride on a jet-black horse as envoy 
to the king of France from Scotland, when 
the first stamp of his steed rang the bells of 
Notre-Dame, the second threw down the 
palace towers, and, to avoid the third, the 
king granted all he asked, may have contri- 
buted to his erroneous identification with Sir 
Michael Scott, the ambassador to Norway in 
1290. 

A novel called ‘Sir Michael Scot’ was 
published by Allan Cunningham in 1828, 
and Coleridge projected a drama on his life 
which he deemed a better theme than Faust. 

Of those works attributed to Michael Scot 
which appear to be genuine, the following 
have been printed: 1. ‘Liber Physiognomiz 
Magistri Michaelis Scoti,’ 1477, of which 
there are, it is said, eighteen editions in all, 
Latin, German, and Italian. It is some- 
times entitled ‘Liber de Secretis Nature,’ 
and bound up with a work attributed to 
Albertus Magnus, ‘De Secretis Mulierum,’ 
which accounts, as well as Scot’s character 
as a magician, for the opinion that he dealt 
with forbidden subjects, or at least sub- 
jects better left to medical science. Scot’s 
work contains a treatise on generation, as 
well as one on physiognomy. The former 
is worthless; the latter is a curious anticipa- 
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tion of the line of inquiry since pursued by 
Lavater and others, and, like Lavater, it 
differs from phrenology in treating not the 
head only, but all parts of the body as sig- 
nificant of character. 2. A translation into 
Latin of Aristotle’s work on natural history, 
‘De Animalibus, of which Scot probably 
made two versions, one entitled ‘De Animali- 
bus ad Cesarem’ and the other ‘ Tractatus 
Avicenne de Animalibus.’ It is included 
in the edition of Aristotle’s works published 
at Venice in 1496, with the title ‘ Aristotelis 
Opera Latiné versa, partim é Greco partim 
ex Arabico, per viros lectos, et in utriusque 
Linguz prolatione peritos, jussu Imperatoris 
Frederici IT.’ There seems to have been a 
separate print of this in 1493, and there are 
eight manuscripts of it in the Royal Library, 
Paris, and one in the Vatican, the colophon 
of which has been already mentioned. 
3. ‘Questio Curiosa de Natura Solis et 
Lune,’ printed in ‘Theatrum Chemicum, 
vol. v., Strasburg, 1622: a work on alchemy 
and the philosopher's stone. 4.‘ Mensa Phi- 
losophica, seu Enchiridion in quo de ques- 
tionibus memorabilibus et variis ac jucundis 
hominum congressibus agitur,’ Frankfurt, 
1602, 12mo; Leipzig, 1603, and frequently 
reprinted and published in English, under 
the title of ‘The Philosopher’s Banquet, 
1614; but this work is attributed by others 
to Theobald Anguilbert, an Irish physician, 
under whose name it was published in Paris 
in 1500. 

Whether the treatise on the ‘Sphere of 
Sacrobosco’ [see Honywoop, Joun] is by 
Michael Scot is not certain, but his author- 
ship is assumed by Kastner in his ‘ History of 
Mathematics,’ where it is noted under the 
title ‘ Eximii atque excellentissimi Physico- 
rum Motuum Cursusque Syderii investiga- 
toris Mich. Scotti super Auctorem Sphere, 
cum questionibus diligenter emendatis in- 
cipit Expositio perfecta, [llustrissimi Impera- 
toris D.D. Frederici precibus,’ Bologna, 1495. 
This work is also attributed to Michael Scot 
in Sir Robert Sibbald’s manuscript ‘Historia 
Literaria Gentis Scotorum,’ Advocates’ Li- 
brary, Edinburgh. 

The following works are still in manu- 
script :-— 

I, Astronomy.—l. ‘Astronomia’ or‘ Liber 
Particularis,’ Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Canon Misc. 
555, attributed in the colophon to ‘ Michael 
Scot, Astrologer to the Lord Frederick, Em~ 
peror of Rome.’ 2. ‘Liber Introductorius,’ 
Bodl. MS. 266, has the colophon, ‘ Expliciunt 
judicia secundum scientiam Michaelis Scoti 
grandis astrologi quondam Imperatoris Fre- 
derici de terra Teutonica,’ and the preface 
says it was the second book composed by 
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Michael Scot for the Emperor Frederick. 
8. ‘Liber Magistri Michaelis Scoti in quo 
continetur Magisterium Speciale, MS. Bodl. 
No. 44 (see Carini, Sulle Scienze Occulte 
nel Medio Evo, Palermo, 1872). 

II, Atcuemy.—4. ‘ Liber Luminis Lu- 
minum,’ MS. Riciardi Florence L. iii. 18, 119. 
5. ‘De Alchemia,’ Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
MS. exxv. pp. 88 et seq. This work contains 
receipts by Scot, and among them one for 
the transmutation of lead into gold. 6. ‘ De 
Sphera,’ a translation of the Arabic work of 
Alpetrongi, madein 1217; MSS. Paris, Ancien 
Fonds, 7399, and Fonds de Sorbonne, 1820 
(JourDAIN, Recherches, p. 133). 

III. Transtations.—7. ‘Translation of 
the Commentary of Averroes,’ on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian work ‘De Coelo et Mundo,’ dedi- 
cated by Michael Scot to Stephen de Pro- 
vins; MSS. Paris, Fonds de Sorbonne, 924, 
950; Venice St. Mark, vi. 54; Rome, Fondo 
Vaticano, 2089, 2184. 8. ‘Translation of 
the Commentary of Averroes on the De 
Anima of Aristotle,” MSS. Paris Sorbonne, 
982, 948, Ancien Fonds 6504, Venice St. 
Mark, MSS. vi. 54. 9. ‘Translation of 
the Nova Ethica’ of Aristotle from the Greek 
into Latin was attributed to Michael Scot in 
athirteenth-century manuscriptin the library 
of St. Omer, but the work, if by Scot, is not 
extant. 10, ‘Certain Medical Receipts,’ espe- 
cially on the urine, by Michael Scot, are given 
as taken from ‘ the’ book of Master Michael 
Scot, physician to the Emperor Frederick, 
and from the works of other doctors in an 
Italian work on medicine; MS. Vatican, 
Fondo della Regina di Svezia, 1159. Other 
prescriptions of Michael Scot have been 
handed down. 

[Wood’s Historia Univ. Oxon. p. 121; Life of 
Michael Scot in Tytler’s Scottish Worthies ; Life 
by James Bruce, Edinburgh, 1846; Histoire 
Littéraire de la France, xx. 48, contains a life 
by Daunou ; Biographie Universelle, 1825, tome 
xli.; Sir W. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and notes; Kington’s Life of the Emperor Frede- 
rick II; Milman’s Michael Scot almost an Arch- 
bishop, published by the Philobiblon Society, 
1854. The earlier lives are all superseded by the 
Life and Legend of Michael Seot (1175-1232), 
by the Rey. J. Wood Brown, M.A., 1897, which 
collects and supplements the results of Jourdain, 
Renan, and other French and Italian scholars, 
gives a full list of Scottish authorities and all 
references of importance to him in modern con- 
tinental literature. The writer is greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Brown for the perusal of the 
proofs. } ZB. M. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL (1789-1835), author 
of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ born at Cowlairs on 
the outskirts of Glasgow 30 Oct. 1789, was 
fifth and youngest son of Allan Scott, a 
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Glasgow merchant and owner of a small 
estate at Cowlairs. Scott was educated at 
the high school, Glasgow, and between 1801 
and 1805 attended the university. In 1806 
he went to Jamaica to manage some estates, 
and there he met a Mr. Hamilton, who figures 
in‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ as Aaron Bang. In 
1810. he entered business in Kingstown. 
This compelled him to travel frequently, both 
by sea and road, and the experiences of this 
time form the basis of the ‘Log.’ In 1817 
he came to Scotland on a prolonged visit, 
and in 1818 he married Margaret, daughter 
of Robert Bogle of Gilmorehill, merchant in 
Glasgow. He returned to Jamaica imme- 
diately afterwards, but left the island finally 
in 1822 and settled in Glasgow. There he 
entered business on his own account, and 
became a partner in his father-in-law’s firm, 
Bogle, Harris, & Co. of Glasgow, and Bogle, 
Douglas, & Co. of Maracaybo. He was en- 
gaged in business until his death in Glasgow, 
7 Noy. 1835. He left a large family. 

‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ appeared in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ beginning with the Sep- 
tember number of 1829; the final chapters 
appeared in August 1833. The instalments 
were intermittent at first, and each had its 
own title. Blackwood advised that the 
papers should be connected so as to make a 
continuous narrative, and in the June issue of 
1831 ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ was first used as 
a title, but then only as the title of a single 
paper. As the story appeared it received 
a warm welcome. Coleridge pronounced it 
to be ‘most excellent,’ but Captain Marryat 
thoughtit melodramatic. Thereissome doubt 
as to where the chapters were written, and 
Anthony Trollope in ‘The West Indies and 
the Spanish Main’ refers to a tradition that 
the work was written at Raymond Hall, the 
house which Scott occupied in Jamaica. 
Probably he there wrote most of the sketches 
which were worked up into the ‘Log.’ It first 
appeared in book form at Paris in 1834, when 
it formed vol. liv. of a ‘ Collection of Ancient 
and Modern English Authors’ in Baudry’s 
‘European Library.’ Scott so successfully 
concealed his identity that he was dead before 
his authorship of ‘ Tom Cringle’ was known. 

Scott’s second story, ‘The Cruise of the 
Midge,’ also appeared serially in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ between March 1834 and 
June 1835. Like ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ it 
was first printed anonymously in book form 
at Paris in 1836. The effect is marred by a 
laboured jocosity, though the narrative is 
full of spirit and of observation at first hand. 
Both works have often been reprinted. 

_ [Allibone’s Dict.; ‘Tom Cringle’s Log,’ with 
introduction by Mowbray Morris,] J. R. M. 
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SCOTT or SCOT, PATRICK (i. 1620), 
author, followed James I from Scotland into 
England on his accession. In June 1618 he 
was engaged in the work of raising voluntary 
gifts for the supply of the king’s exchequer 
by threatening divers persons with prosecu- 
tions for usury (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1618, p.538). Six years later (August 1624) 
James I wrote a letter of recommendation on 
his behalf (2d. clxxi. 87). He would appear, 
from the general tone of his works, to have 
occasionally acted as tutor to Prince Charles. 
In 1623 and 1625 he appears to have been 
in Amsterdam, and to have observed closely 
the life of the separatist churches there (Han- 
BuRY, Memorials, i. 473). Scot’s writings 
are remarkable for liberality of sentiment. 
They are: 1. ‘Omnibus et singulis affording 
matter profitable for all men, necessarie for 
every man, alluding to a father’s advice or 
last will to his sonne,’ London, 1619; (dedi- 
cated to King James and Prince Charles). 
At the end are some verses, ‘ad serenissi- 
mam Magnie Britannize Annam reginam de- 
functam.’ The work was rearranged and 
revised as ‘A Father’s Advice or Last Will 
to his Son,’ London, 1620. 2. ‘Calder- 
wood’s Recantation, or a Tripartite Discourse 
directed to such of the Ministrie and others 
in Scotland that refuse Conformitie to the 
Ordinances of the Church,’ &c., London, 1622 
(epistle to the reader dated from Amsterdam, 
29 Nov. 1622). 3,‘ The Tillage of Light, or 
a True Discoverie of the Philosophical Elixir 
commonly called the philosopher’s stone,’ 
London, 1623 (dedicated to John, marquis of 
Hamilton, ‘ your devoted servant’). 4. ‘ Vox 
Vera, or observations from Amsterdam ex- 
amining the late insolencies of some pseudo- 
ae separatists from the church of Great 

ritaine,’ London, 1625. 


[Authorities as in text ; Scot’s Works. ] 
W.A.S 


SCOTT or SCOT, REGINALD or 
REYNOLD (1538 ?-1599), writer against 
the belief in witches, was son of Richard 
Scot, second son of Sir John Scot (d. 1533) 
of Scots Hall in Smeeth, Kent [see under 
Scorr, Srr Witr1am d. 1350}. His mother 
was Mary, daughter of George Whetenall, 
sheriff of Kent in 1527. The father died 
before 1544, and his widow remarried Fulk 
Onslow, clerk of the parliament; dying on 
8 Oct. 1582, she was buried in the church of 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire. Reginald or Rey- 
nold (as he signed his name in accordance 
with contemporary practice) was born about 
1588. On 16 Dec. 1554 his uncle, Sir Regi- 
nald Scot, died and included him in the 
entail of his family estate in default of his 
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own issue, but this disposition was without 
practical result. Next year, when about 
seventeen, he entered Hart Hall, Oxford, 
but left the university without a degree. 
His writings attest some knowledge of law, 
but he is not known to have joined any inn 
of court. Marrying in 1568, he seems to 
have spent the rest of his life in his native 
county. His time was mainly passed as an 
active country gentleman, managing property 
which he inherited from his kinsfolk about 
Smeeth and Brabourne, or directing the 
business affairs of his first cousin, Sir Thomas 
Scot, who proved a generous patron, and in 
whose house of Scots Hall he often stayed 
[see Scorr, Srr WiLLiaM, d. 1350, ad fin. ] 
He was collector of subsidies for the lathe 
of Shepway in 1586 and 1587, and he was 
doubtless the Reginald Scot who acted in 
1588 as a captain of untrained foot-soldiers 
at the county muster. He was returned to 
the parliament of 1588-9 as member for New 
| Romney, and he was probably a justice of 
the peace. He describes himself as ‘ esquire’ 
in the title-page of his ‘ Discoverie,’ and 
is elsewhere designated ‘armiger.’ He wit- 
nessed the will of his cousin Sir Thomas 
on 27 Dec. 1594, and made his own will 
(drawing it with his own hand) on 15 Sept. 
1599. He died at Smeeth on 9 Oct. follow- 
ing, and was doubtless buried in the church 
there. He married at Brabourne, on 11 Oct. 
1568, Jane Cobbe of Cobbes Place, in the 
parish of Aldington. By her he had a 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Sackville 
Turnor of Tablehurt, Sussex. Subsequently 
Scot married a second wife, a widow named 
Alice Collyar, who had a daughter Mary by 
her former husband. His small properties 
about Brabourne, Aldington, and Romney 
Marsh he left tohis widow. The last words 
of his will run: ‘ Greatis the trouble my poor 
wife hath had with me, and-small is the com- 
fort/she hath received at my hands, whom if 
Thad not matched withal I had not died worth 
one groat.’ 

Scot wrote two books, each in its own de- 
partment of high practical value, and indi- 
cating in the author exceptional enlighten- 
ment. In 1574 he published his ‘ Perfect 
Platform of a Hop-garden, and necessary in- 
structions for the making and maintainance 
thereof, with Notes and Rules for Reforma- 
tion of all Abuses.’ The work, which is 
dedicated to Serjeant William Lovelace of 
Bethersden, is the first practical treatise on 
hop culture in England; the processes are 
illustrated by woodcuts. Scot, according 
to a statement of the printer, was out of 
London while the work was going through 
the press. A second edition, ‘now newly 
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corrected and augmented,’ appeared in 1576, 
and a third in 1578. 

More noticeable and no less useful was 
Scot’s ‘The Discouerie of Witchcraft, 
wherein the Lewde dealing of Witches and 
Witchmongers is notablie detected, in six- 
teen books... whereunto is added a Treatise 
upon the Nature and Substance of Spirits 
and Devils, 1584. At the end of the 
volume the printer gives his name as Wil- 
liam Brome. 

There are four dedications—one to Sir 
Roger Manwood, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, another to Scot’s cousin, Sir Thomas 
Scot, a third jointly to John Coldwell (q. v.], 
dean of Rochester (afterwards bishop of 
Salisbury), and William Redman [q. v.], 
archdeacon of Canterbury (afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), and a fourth ‘ to the readers.’ 
Scott enumerates no less than 212 authors 
whose works in Latin he had consulted, and 
twenty-three authors who wrote in English. 
The names in the first list include many 
Greek and Arabic writers; among those in 
the second are Bale, Fox, Sir Thomas More, 
John Record, Barnabe Googe, Abraham 
Fleming, and William Lambarde. But Scot’s 
information was not only derived from books. 
He had studied the superstitions respecting 
witchcraft in courts of law in country dis- 
tricts, where the prosecution of witches was 
unceasing, and in village life, where the belief 
in witchcraft flourished in an endless number 
of fantastic forms. With remarkable boldness 
and an insight that was far in advance of his 
age, he set himself to prove that the belief 
in witchcraft and magic was rejected alike 
by reason and religion, and that spiritualistic 
manifestations were wilful impostures or illu- 
sions due to mental disturbance in the ob- 
servers. He wrote with the philanthropic 
aim of staying the cruel persecution which 
habitually pursued poor, aged, and simple 
persons, who were popularly credited with 
being witches. The maintenance of the super- 
stition he laid to a large extent at thedoor of 
the Roman catholic church, and he assailed 
with much venom credulous writers like 
Jean Bodin (1530-1596), author of ‘ Démo- 
nomie des Sorciers’ (Paris, 1580), and Jaco- 
bus Sprenger, joint-author of ‘Malleus Male- 
ficarum ’ (Nuremberg, 1494). Of Cornelius 
Agrippa (1486-1535) and John Wier (1515- 
1588), author of ‘De Prestigiis Demonum’ 
(Basle, 1566), whose liberal views he adopted, 
he invariably spoke with respect. Scot per- 
formed his task so thoroughly that his volume 
became an exhaustive encyclopedia of con- 
temporary beliefs about witchcraft, spirits, 
alchemy, magic,and legerdemain. Scot only 
fell a victim to contemporary superstition in 
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his references to medicine and astrology. He 
believed in the medicinal value of the uni- 
corn’s horn, and thought that precious stones 
owed their origin to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Scot’s enlightened work attracted wide- 
spread attention. It did for a time ‘make 
great impressions on the magistracy and 
clergy’ (Apr). Gabriel Harvey inhis‘Pierce’s 
Supererogation,’ 1593 (ed. Grosart, ii. 291), 
wrote: ‘Scotte’s discoovery of Witchcraft 
dismasketh sundry egregious impostures, and 
in certaine principall chapters, and speciall 
passages, hitteth the nayle on the head with 
a witnesse ; howsoever [ could have wished 
he had either dealt somewhat morecurteously 
with Monsieur Bondine [i.e. Bodin], or con- 
futed him somewhat more effectually.’ The 
ancient belief was not easily uprooted, and 
many writers came to its rescue. After 
George Gifford (d. 1620) [q. v.], in two works 
published respectively in 1587 and 1593, 
and William Perkins (1558-1602) [q. v.] had 
sought to confute Scot, James VI of Scotland 
repeated the attempt in his ‘ Demonologie’ 
(1597), where he described the opinions of 
‘Wier and Scot as ‘damnable.’ On his acces- 
sion to the English throne James went a 
step further, and ordered all copies of Scot’s 
‘ Discoverie’ to be burnt (cf. GisBERT VoET, 
Selectarum Disputationum Theologicarum 
Pars Tertia, Utrecht, 1659, p. 564). John 
Rainolds{q.v.]in ‘Censura Librorum Apocry- 
phorum’ (1611), Richard Bernard in ‘ Guide 
to Grand Jurymen’ (1627), Joseph Glanyill 

q.v. | in ‘ Philosophical Considerations touch- 

ing Witches and Witchcraft’ (1666), and 
Meric Casaubon in ‘Credulity and Uncre- 
dulity ’ (1668) continued the attack on Scot’s 
position, which was defended by Thomas 
Ady in ‘A Treatise concerning the Nature 
of Witches and Witchcraft’ (1656), and 
by John Webster in ‘The Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcraft’ (1677). More in- 
teresting is it to know that Shakespeare 
drew from his study of Scot’s book hints 
for his picture of the witches in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ and that Middleton in his play of the 
‘ Witch’ was equally indebted to the same 
source. 

Abroad the book met with a good recep- 
tion. A translation into Dutch, edited by 
Thomas Basson, an English stationer living 
at Leyden, appeared there in 1609, It was 
undertaken on the recommendation of the 
professors, and was dedicated to the univer- 
sity curators and the burgomaster of Leyden. 
A second edition, published by G. Basson, 
the first editor’s son, was printed at Leyden 
in 16387. 

In 1651 the book was twice reissued in 
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London in quarto by Richard Cotes; the 
two issues slightly differ from each other in 
the imprint on title-page. Another reissue 
was dated 1654. A third edition in folio, 
dated 1665, included nine new chapters, and 
added a second book to ‘The Discourse on 
Devils and Spirits.’ In 1886 Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson [q. v.] edited a good reprint of the 
first edition of 1584, with the additions of 
that of 1665. 

(Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s Introduction to his 
reprint of the Discoverie of Witchcraft (1886) ; 
Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 679; Scott’s 
Memorials of the Scot family of Scots Hall, 
188-90 ; Retrospective Review, v. 87-136; in- 
formation kindly given by Edmund Ward Oliver, 

] 8. L. 
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SCOTT, ROBERT (1777-1841), engraver, 
son of Robert and Grizell Scott, was born 
on 13 Nov.1777 at Lanark, where his father 
was a skinner. He attended the grammar 
school at Musselburgh, and at the age of 
ten was articled to Andrew Robertson, an 
engraver at Edinburgh ; there he also worked 
in the Trustees Academy. Scott first be- 
came known by some plates in Dr. James 
Anderson’s ‘The Bee’ for 1793 and 1794, 
and a set of ‘ Views of Seats and Scenery 
chiefly in the Environs of Edinburgh,’ from 
drawings by A. Carse and A. Wilson, pub- 
lished in 1795-and 1796. Though possessed 
of very limited abilities, he was esteemed in 
his day for his small book illustrations, of 
which he carried on an extensive manufac- 
tory in Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh, em- 
ploying many assistants. Scott’s best work 
was in landscape, which he rendered with 
much truth of detail. He engraved all the 
illustrations to Barry’s ‘ History of the Ork- 
ney Islands,’ 1805, and to ‘Scenery of Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd,’ 1808; he also 
for many years contributed plates to the 
‘Scots Magazine,’ and put in the landscape 
backgrounds of some of those for Bell’s 
‘ British Poets,’ which were sent to him from 
London for the purpose. He was employed 
by Henry Mozley, a publisher at Gains- 
borough (father of Thomas Mozley [q. v.] 
and James Bowling Mozley [q. v.]), for 
whose edition of Thomson’s ‘Seasons, 1804, 
he engraved four plates after John Burnet. 
Scott’s latest work was a set of twenty views 
of ‘Scenery of Edinburgh and Midlothian,’ 
1838, from drawings by his son, W. B. 
Scott. He died early in 1841. By his wife 
Ross Bell, to whom he was married in 1800, 
he had two sons, David Scott and William 
Bell Scott, who are separately noticed. 
Among his pupils were John Burnet [q. v.], 
John Horsburgh [q. v.], and James Stewart 
(1791-1863) [q. oa 
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[Bryan’s Dict. of Painters and Engravers, ed. 
Armstrong; W. B. Scott’s Memoir of David 
Scott; Autobiography of W. B. Scott, 1892.] 

F. M. O’D. 

SCOTT, ROBERT (1811-1887), lexico- 
grapher and dean of Rochester, born on 
26 Jan, 1811 at Bondleigh, Devonshire, was 
son of Alexander Scott, then rector there. 
Hisfather moved to Egremont Rectory, Cum- 
berland, and Robert attended St. Bees, and 
afterwards Shrewsbury School, then under 
Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Lichfield. He entered Christ Church, 
Oxford (of which he was elected a student 
along with H. G. Liddell), in January 1880. 
He was Craven scholar in 1830, Ireland 
scholar in 1838, and in the same year gra- 
duated B.A. with first class in the final 
classical school. In 1834 he gained the 
Latin essay, and became fellow of Balliol in 
1835, acting as tutor in that college (with 
Archibald Campbell Tait, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) until 1840. He was 
ordained in 1835, and held the college living 
of Duloe, Cornwall, from 1845 to 1850. He 
was prebendary of Exeter from1845 to 1866, 


‘and held the rectory of South Luffenham, 


Rutland, from 1850 to 1854, being select 
preacher at Oxford in 1853-4, In 1854 he 
was elected master of Balliol College, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Richard Jenkyns [q. v.], and 
in opposition to Benjamin Jowett, whose 
orthodoxy was questioned. Scott held the 
mastership until 1870, being also Dean Ire- 
land’s professor of exegesis from 1861 to 
1870. He was dean of Rochester from 1870 
to his death, being again select preacher at 
Oxford in 1874-5. During his tenure of 
office Balliol College, which had already 
made marked progress under Dr. Jenkyns, 
became one of the most prominent colleges, 
if not the leading college, in the university. 
Dr. Scott joined to a most zealous and suc- 
cessful performance of his duties first as 
tutor, afterwards as parish priest, and sub- 
sequently as master of Balliol and as dean 
of Rochester, a zealous devotion to scholar- 
ship. This he displayed most conspicuously 
in the great Greek-English lexicon which he 
compiled with Dr. H. G. Liddell, dean of 
Christ Church, and which opened anew epoch 
in Greek scholarship in England. The-work 
was begun, on the basis of Passow’s lexicon, 
in 1836. After seven years of labour the 
first edition was brought out by the Cla- 
rendon Press in 1843. Its revision continued 
for forty years to be the constant occupation 
of its joint authors, the seventh and en- 
larged edition being published in 1883. It 
remains the most complete and authoritative 
book of the kind. Dr. Scott was also the 
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author of ‘Twelve Sermons’ (1851) and of 
‘University Sermons’ (1860). He contri- 
buted tothe ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ a com- 
mentary on the Epistle of St. James, and 
was member of the revision committee for 
the New Testament and the Apocrypha. 

Scott died at the deanery, Rochester, on 
2 Dec. 1887. He married, first, on 1 Dec. 
1840, Mary Harriet, daughter of Rear- 
admirai Thomas Folliott Bough, who died on 
5 Dec. 1845; and, secondly, on 7 June 1849, 
Mary Jane Ann, daughter of Major Hugh 
Scott, who died on 6 Jan. 1885. 


[Guardian, 14 Dec. 1887 (art. by Archdeacon 
Palmer); Campbell and Abbott’s Life of Jowett, 
1897; personal knowledge.] EEC. 


SCOTT, ROBERT BISSET (1774-1841), 
military writer, born in 1774, is chiefly note- 
worthy in connection with military law. He 
was commissioned as lieutenant in the Tower 
Hamlets militia on 9 Nov. 1807. In 1810 
he published anonymously his first work, 
‘The Military Law of England (with all the 
principal authorities) adapted to the general 
use of the Army in its various Duties and Re- 
lations, and the Practice of Courts-martial.’ 
He was himself brought to a court-martial 
by his colonel on 19 Dec. 1811 for neglect 
of orders and for breaking his arrest; but the 
court practically acquitted him, and even 
the private admonition which they adjudged 
was remitted. They considered that the facts 
brought forward in support of the charges 
were of a vexatious nature. 

Two years afterwards his colonel, Mark 
Beaufoy [q.v.], was tried by court-martial, 
Scott being the prosecutor. The trial lasted 
from 26 Oct. to 24 Nov.1818. The court ac- 
quitted Beaufoy of most of the numerous 
charges, but found him guilty of some irregu- 
larities in the enlistment of recruits, and of 
culpable neglect in not preventing illegal 
deductions from the men’s pay. They sen- 
tenced him to be removed from the com- 
mand of his regiment, which he had held 
since it was first raised in 1797, but they 
stated that, in the conduct of the prosecu- 
tion, Scott had not been ‘actuated by that 
regard for the service which alone ought to 
influence an officer upon such an occasion.’ 
The result was that, while the sentence 
was confirmed, Scott was informed that his 
further services would be dispensed with 
(22 Jan. 1814). 

He then started a weekly paper, ‘The Mili- 
tary Register, and published in 1816 ‘The 
Stratagems of War,’ a translation of Fron- 
tinus. In 1830 he went to Portugal to 
serve against Dom Miguel, and is said to 
have liberated Sir John Milley Doyle [q. v.] 
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from prison; but this must be a mistake, 
for Doyle was liberated two years before at 
the instance of Sir Frederick Lamb. In 
1836, on the recommendation of Sir Herbert 
Taylor, William IV made him a pensioner 
of the Charterhouse, where he died on 
22 Oct. 1841. He was twice married. 

Besides the works mentioned, he pub- 
lished ‘ The Excellence of the British Mili- 
tary Code . .. exemplified,’ London, 1811, 
8vo. 


[Gent. Mag. 1841, ii. 657; Hodder’s History 
of the 7th Battalion Rifle Brigade (formerly 
Tower Hamlets Militia); Military Extracts in 
the library of the R.U.S. Institution which con- 
tain a full report of the two trials (vi. 408).] 

E. M. L. 


SCOTT, ROBERT EDEN (1770-1811), 
philosopher, born at Old Aberdeen in 1770, 
graduated M.A.at the University and King’s 
College, Aberdeen, on 30 March 1785, was 
appointed regent on 8 May 1788, and, after 
holding in co-professoriate the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy interchangeably with those of 
Greek, mathematics, and moral philosophy, 
held the last exclusively from 1800 until his 
death, which occurred at Edinburgh on 
21 Jan. 1811. His portrait is in the pos- 
session of the University of Aberdeen. Scott 
married at Old Aberdeen, on 19 Feb. 1797, 
Rachel Forbes of Thainstown. He was 
author of: 1. ‘Elements of Rhetoric,’ 1802. 
2. ‘Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, or 
an Analysis of the Powers of the Human Un- 
derstanding,’ Edinburgh, 1805, 8vo. 3. ‘ In- 
quiry into the Limits and Peculiar Objects 
of Physical and Metaphysical Science,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1810, 8vo. He belonged to the 
Scottish, or common-sense, school of philo- 
sophy, 

[Scots Mag. 1797 p. 148, 1811 p. 159 ; Officers 
and Graduates of Univ. and King’s Coll. Aber- 
deen (New Spalding Club), 1893, pp. 64, 259, 
320; Blakey’s Hist. Ment. Phil. iv. 23.] 

J. M. R. 

SCOTT, SAMUEL (1710 ?-1772), marine 
painter, was born in London about 1710. 
From 27 to 31 May 1732 he made a celebrated 
‘Five days’ Peregrination’ in the Isle of 
Sheppey in company with William Hogarth 
{q.v.] and other friends. The journal of the 
‘Five Days’ was written by Ebenezer For- 
rest [q. v.] and published in 1782, illustrated 
with drawings by Hogarth and Scott, aqua- 
tinted by R. Livesay. The manuscript is in 
the King’s Library at the British Museum. 
It was reprinted with the illustrations by 
Hotten in 1872. Between 1761 and 1771 
Scott exhibited three works at the Society 
of Artists, one at the Free Society, and one, 
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‘A View of the Tower of London,’ at the 
Royal Academy in 1771. He was one of 
the early draughtsmen in watercolours, and 
has been called the father of English water- 
colour, but his chief works are in oil. He 
earned aconsiderable and well-deserved repu- 
tation by his shore and river scenes, which 
were well drawn and painted, and enlivened 
with figures, some of which were supplied by 
Hogarth. Horace Walpole (who had a large 
collection of his works) says that they‘ will 
charm in every age,’ and that ‘if he was 
second to Vandeveldt in seapieces, he ex- 
celled him in variety.” His views of London 
Bridge, the Custom-house Quay, and other 
pictures of the Thames earned him the name 
of the English Canaletto. He lived at 
Twickenham, but retired to Bath, where he 
died in Walcot Street, of gout, 12 Oct. 1772, 
leaving an only daughter. His collection of 
drawings, prints, &c., was sold by Langford 
in January 1773. There is a good portrait 
of Scott by Hudson in the National Gallery 
and four of his pictures of London. He was 
the master of William Marlow [q. v.] 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes, ed. Wornum; Red- 
grave’s Dict.; Bryan’s Dict.; Graves’s (Algernon) 
Dict.; Hogarth’s Frolie (Hotten); Cat. of 
National Gallery.] Cc. M. 


SCOTT, SARAH (d. 1795), historian and 
novelist, was the younger daughter of Mat- 
thew Robinson (d. 1778) of West Layton in 
the parish of Hutton Magna, Yorkshire, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Drake, 
recorder of Cambridge. She was the younger 
sister of Matthew Robinson, second lord 
Rokeby, and of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
[q. v.], and as the two sisters were said to 
be ‘as like as two peas,’ she was nicknamed 
‘The Pea.’ About 1751 she married George 
Lewis Scott [q. v.], and on 30 April 1752 
Mrs. Delany writes on the ‘foolish choice’ 
which Mrs. Scott has made for herself, add- 
ing that her husband was ‘a very bad man’ 
(Life and Correspondence, iii. 115). There 
were no doubt faults on both sides; for 
they parted ‘through disagreement of tem- 

ers.’ 
: After the separation Mrs, Scott went to 
live with Lady Barbara (or Bab) Montagu, 
sister of George Montagu Dunk, second earl 
of Halifax [q. v.], and the two ladies united 
their income. They dwelt together until 
the death of Lady Bab in 1765, when Mrs. 
Scott, whose ‘restlessness was one of her 
foibles,’ continually changed her place of 
abode. She died in obscurity at Catton, near 
Norwich, on 30 Nov. 1795. By her last 
injunctions, all her letters and papers were 
burnt, Mrs. Scott was an industrious if dull 
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writer. In her own day she was described 
as an ‘excellent historian, of great acquire- 
ments, extraordinary memory and strong 
sense.’ 

All of her works were published without 
hername. They comprised: 1. ‘ History of 
Cornelia,’ a novel (anon.), 1750. 2. ‘Journey 
through Every Stage of Life’ (anon.), 1754, 
2 vols., a history of several fictitious cha- 
racters, mostly lovers. 38, ‘ Agreeable Ugli- 
ness, or the Trial of the Graces’ (anon.), 
1754, 4, ‘History of Gustavus Ericson, 
King of Sweden, by Henry Augustus Ray- 
mond,’ 1761, a scarce volume. 5. ‘ History 
of Mecklenburgh”’ (anon.), 1762; 2nd edit. 
1762.. It was suggested by the marriage of 
George III. 6. ‘ Description of Millennium 
Hall, by a Gentleman on his Travels,’ 1762 ; 
2nd edit. 1764; 4th edit.1778. An account 
of a country house and of the several ladies 
inhabiting it. A note by Horace Walpole 
on a copy of the second edition at the Bri- 
tish Museum states that it was written by 
Lady Barbara Montagu and Mrs. Scott. 
7. ‘Man of Real Sensibility, or the History 
of Sir George Ellison’ (anon.), 1765 (?), forty 
pages. This was afterwards expanded into 
‘The History of Sir George Ellison,’ 1766, 
2 vols. 8. ‘Test of Filial Duty, in a series 
of Letters between Emilia Leonard and 
Charlotte Arlington, 1772, 2 vols.: excel- 
lent morality, but dull reading. 9. ‘ Life of 
Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné’ (anon.), 1772, 
an account of the most ‘remarkable occur- 
rences during the civil wars of France.’ 
This work acquired much reputation. 

[Gent. Mag. 1795 ii. 1056, 1798 ii. 826; 
Brydges’s Censura Literaria, i. 293-5 ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. vill. 116; Gent. Mag. 1805, i. 
218-21, ii. 811-12; Doran’s A Lady of the Last 
Century: Mrs. Montagu, 1873, and Letters of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. |] W.P.C. 


SCOTT or SCOT, THOMAS (1423-1500), 
archbishop of York. [See RotHERHAm™. | 


SCOTT or SCOT, THOMAS, Lorp Pxr- 
eoRMO (1480 P-1539), Scottish jude, was 
second son of Sir William Scott of Balwearie 
[q.v.]and Janet, daughter of Thomas Lundy. 
Thomas obtained a charter under the great 
seal of the lands and house of Petgormo on 
2 Jan. 1526 (Doveras, Baronage, p. 304). 
On 19 Nov. 1582 he was appointed ordinary 
judge in place of his father, with the title of 

ord Petgormo. He was a great favourite 
with James V, who made him justice clerk 
in 1535. He died in 1539, According to 
the legend related by Knox in his ‘ History 
of the Reformation,’ Scot visited the king 
at Linlithgow on the night of his own death 
‘with a company of devils, announcing 
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that he (Scot) was ‘adjudged to endless tor- 

ment’ (Knox, History, ed. 1644, p. 25). 
[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 

of Justice.] S-a. 


SCOTT, THOMAS (1580 ?-1626), poli- 
tical writer, born about 1580, occurs as one of 
the chaplains to James I in 1616, being then 
B.D. He was incorporated in that degree 
at Cambridge in 1620 as a member of Peter- 
house, but the university records do not 
state where he originally graduated. He was 
rector of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, and when 
Count Gondomar arrived in England to settle 
preliminaries for the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the infanta of Spain, he had 
the temerity to publish in 1620 a tract 
against the projected match. It was en- 
titled ‘Vox Populi,’ and purported to give 
an account of Gondomar’s reception by the 
council of state upon his return to Madrid 
in 1618. The ambassador is there made to 
explain his schemes for bringing England 
into subjection to Spain, to describe with 
evident satisfaction the crowds which went 
to assist at mass in his chapel in London, 
and to recount how he had won over the 
leading courtiers by his bribes. The whole 
story was an impudent fabrication, but at 
the time it was widely received as a piece 
of genuine history (GARDINER, Hist. of Eng- 
land, iii. 392, 393; cf. D’Ewxs, Autobiogr. i. 
158). John Chamberlain on 3 Feb. 1620-1 
informed Sir Dudley Carleton that ‘the 
author of ‘ Vox Populi” is discovered to be 
one Scot, a minister, bewrayed by the printer, 
who thereby hath saved himself, and got his 
pardon, though the book were printed beyond 
sea’ (BrrcH, Court and Times of James I, ii. 
226). Again, the Rev. Joseph Mead, writing 
on 10 Feb. 1620-1, tells Sir Martin Stute- 
ville that ‘Scot of Norwich, who is said to 
be the author of “ Vox Populi,” they say is 
now fled, having, as it seems, fore-notice of 
the pursuivant’ (2b. 11. 226). In‘ Vox Regis’ 
(1624) Scott gave in somewhat obscure bi- 
blical language an account of the motives 
which induced him to write ‘Vox Populi,’ 
and the consequences of that publication to 
himself. ‘Vox Populi’ was suppressed by 
royal authority. Dr.Samuel Harsnett, bishop 
of Norwich, was commanded to institute pro- 
ceedings against him (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, vol. exxiv. nm. 20, 75). Scott’s ab- 
sence from England was brief. He preached 
an assize sermon at Bury St. Edmund’s on 
20 March 1622, being then ‘ minister of the 
word’ at St. Clement’s, Ipswich, and chaplain 
to William, earl of Pembroke. But it is 

robable that Scott quitted England for the 
frochsMaadls towards the close of 1623, when 
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he became preacher to the English garrison 
at Utrecht. There he ‘continued writing 
pamphlets against the Roman catholics, 
many of which were published in England 
after Scott’s departure. He was assassi- 
nated by an English soldier named John 
Lambert on 18 June 1626, as he was coming 
out of church, accompanied by his brother 
William Scott and his nephew Thomas 
Scott. The assassin was put to the tor- 
ture, but persisted in asserting that he was 
‘never hyred or induced by the perswasions 
of any priest, Jesuit, or other person to at- 
tempt that bloudy act.’ Although the man 
was evidently mad, and subject to strange 
hallucinations, he was condemned to death 
and executed, his right hand being first cut 
off (Brrou, i. 123; ef. A briefe and trve Re- 
lation of the Morther of Mr. Thomas Scott, 
London, 1628, 4to). 

There is a portrait of Scott, ‘atatis sus 
45, anno 1624,’ drawn and engraved by Cris- 
pin de Pass. His portrait has also been en- 
graved by Marshall. 

Subjoined is a list of his writings, which 
made a deep impression on the public mind 
at the time of their appearance: 1. ‘ Christs 
Politician and Salomons Puritan,’ London, 
1616, 4to. 2. ‘ Vox Populi, or Newes from 
Spayne, translated according to the Spanish 
coppie: which may serve to forwarn both 
England, and the Vnited Provinces, how 
farre to trust to Spanish Pretences. Impr. 
in the Year 1620,’ sine loco, 4to. Reprinted 
in 1659 and 1679 under the title of ‘ A choice 
Narrative of Count Gondomar’s Transactions 
during his Embassy in England: By Sir 
Robert Cotton, Knight and Baronet.’ It is 
also printed in the ‘Somers Collection of 
Tracts.’ A minutely written contemporary 
copy, possibly in the author’s autograph, was 
among Dawson Turner’s manuscripts, sold in 
1859. 3.A Speech made in the Lower 
House of Parliament, Anno 1621. By Sir 
Edward Cicill, Colonell, 1621, 4to; again in 
1624 (a forgery by Scott, cf. GARDINER, Hist. 
iv. 28). 4. ‘A Relation of some speciall 
points concerning the State of Holland. Or 
the Provident Counsellours Companion. By 
many reasons shewing, why for the good and 
security of the Netherland vnited Prouinces 
Warre is much better then peace’ (anon.), 
The Hague, 1621, 4to. 5, ‘The Interpreter, 
wherin three principall termes of State much 
mistaken by the vulgar [viz. Puritan, Protes- 
tant, Papist] are clearely unfolded,’ in verse. 
Sine loco 1622, 8vo. The authorship has 
been ascribed to Scott (Addit. MS. 24942, 
p. 874). 6. ‘The Belgicke Pismire: stinging 
the slothfull Sleeper, and awaking the Dili- 
gent, to fast, watch, pray, and worke out 
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their own temporall and eternall Salvation, 
with Fear and Trembling,’ London (two edi- 
tions), 1622, 4to. A popular tract in favour 
of the Low Countries, written to prejudice 
the English against the match which Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, was then nego- 
tiating.—‘ The Second Edition, to which is 
added, The Projector. Teaching a direct, 
sure, and ready way to restore the decayes 
of Church and State, delivered in a Sermon 
before the Judges in Norwich, 1620,’ Lon- 
don, 1623, 8vo. 7. ‘Newes from Pernassus. 
The Politicall Touchstone, Taken from Mount 
Pernassus: Whereon the Gouernments of 
the greatest Monarchies of the World are 
touched. Printed at Helicon, 1622’ (anon.), 
4to. 8, ‘The High-waies of God and the 
King. Wherein all Men ought to walke in 
Holinesse~ here, to Happinesse hereafter, 
London, 1623, 4to. 9. ‘A Tongue Combat 
lately happening betweene two English Soul- 
diers in the Tilt-Boat of Gravesend,’ London, 
1623, 4to. In this tract are many phrases 
current among the common people at the 
time. 10, ‘Exod. 8,19. Digitus Dei,’ being 
a sermon on Luke xiii. 1-5 (London, 1623], 
4to. 11. ‘An experimentall Discoverie of 
Spanish Practices: or the Councell of a well- 
wishing Soulder for the Good of his Prince 
and State,’ two parts, 1623-4, 4to. 12. ‘ Vox 
Dei,’{an assize sermon preached at St. Ed- 
munds Bury on 20 March 1622, London 
[1624], 4to. With a frontispiece containing 
thirteen portraits, viz. King James, Prince 
Charles, the king and queen of Bohemia and 
their children, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the Earl of Holderness. 138. ‘A Briefe In- 
formation of the Affaires of the Palatinate,’ 
homies 1624, 4to. 14. ‘Boanerges, or the 

umble Supplication of the Ministers of 
Scotland to the High Court of Parliament 
in England,’ Edinburgh, 1624, 4to. 15. ‘ Vox 
Regis’ [1624], 4to. With a frontispiece of 
King James sitting in parliament, Prince 
Charles and the king and queen of Bohemia 
kneeling before him, the bishops on his right 
and peers on his left. 14. ‘ Votiue Angliz: 
or the Desires and Wishes of Kngland. Con- 
tayned in a Patheticall Discourse, presented 
to the King, on New-yeares Day last. 
Wherein are unfolded and represented manie 
strong Reasons... . to perswade his Majes- 
tie to drawe his Royall Sword, for the re- 
storing of the Pallatynat and Electorat, to 
his Sonne in Lawe, Prince Fredericke .... 
Written by S. R. N. L,’ Utrecht (two edi- 
tions), 1624, 4to. 17. ‘Certaine Reasons 
and Arguments of Policie, why the King of 
England should hereafter give over all 
further Treatie, and enter into warre with 
the Spaniard’ (anon.), sine loco 1624, 4to. 


18. ‘The second Part of Vox Populi: or 
Gondomar appearing in the Likeness of a 
Matchiavell in a Spanish Parliament .. .’ 
Printed at Goricom by Ashuerus Janss, 
1624, 4to. With an engraved title, includ- 
ing a whole-length portrait of Gondomar and 
two vignettes, ‘The Spanish Parliament’ 
and‘ The Council of English Jesuits.’ The 
work is reprinted in Morgan’s. ‘Phoenix 
Britannicus’ (p. 341). 19. ‘Vox Cceli,-or 
Newes from Heaven, of a Consultation there 
held by King Henry 8, King Edward 6, 
Prince Henry, Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Queen Anne. Whereunto is an- 
nexed two Letters, written by Queen Mary 
from Heaven; the one to Count Gondomar, 
the Ambassador of Spain, the other to all 
the Roman Catholics of England. Printed 
in Elisium, 1624,’ 4to... Reprinted in vol. ii. 
of the ‘Somers Collection of Tracts,’ 
20. ‘Symmachia: or, a Trve-Loves Knot. 
Tyed, betwixt Great Britaine. and the 
Vnited Prouinces, by the wisedome of King 
Tames, and the States Generall; the Kings 
of France, Denmarke, and Sweden, the 
Duke of Sauoy, with the States of Venice 
being Witnesses and Assistants. For the 
Weale and Peace of Christendom’ (anon.) 
[Utrecht P 1624?], 4to. 21. ‘Aphorismes of 
State, or certaine secret Articles for the 
Re-edefying of the Romish Church, agreed 
upon and approved in Councell by the Col- 
ledge of Cardinalls in Rome, shewed and de- 
livered unto Pope Gregory the 15th, a little 
before his Death. Whereunto is annexed 
a Censure upon the chieffe Points of that 
which the Cardinalls had concluded,’ 
Utrecht, 1624, 4to. Reprinted in vol. v. 
of the ‘ Harleian Miscellany.’ 22. ‘The Bel- 
gick-Sovldier: dedicated to the Parliament. 
Or, Warre was a Blessing’ (anon.), Dort, 
1624, 4to. 23. ‘The Spaniard’s perpetual 
Designes to an universall Monarchie,’ 1624, 
4to. 24, ‘Englands Joy for suppressing 
the Papists, and banishing the Priests and 
Jesuites,’ 1624, 4to. 25. ‘Roberte Earle of 
Essex his Ghost, sent from Elizian: To the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Communaltie of Eng- 
land. Printed in Paradise 1624’ (anon.), 
2 parts, 4to; this tract, written against the 
marriage of Prince Charles with the Infanta 
of Spain, is reprinted in No. 5 of Morgan’s 
‘Phoenix Britannicus,’ in vol. v. of the ‘ Har- 
leian Miscellany’ and in vol. ii. of the‘ Somers 
Collection of Tracts.’ 26. ‘Sir Walter Raw- 
leighs Ghost, or Englands Forewarner. Dis- 
couering a secret Consultation, newly holden 
in the Court of Spaine. Together, with his 
tormenting of Count de Gondomar; and his 
strange affrightment, Confession, and pub- 
lique recantation : laying open many treache- 
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ries intended for the subuersion of England’ 
(anon.), Utrecht, 1626, 4to. This tract, re- 
lating to Gondomar’s transactions in Eng- 
land, is reprinted in vol. v. of the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany.’ 

There is in the Britwell Library a collec- 
tion of twenty-four of the above tracts, in- 
cluding the speech to Sir Edward Cecil, to 
which has been prefixed the following general 
title: ‘The Workes of the most famous and 
reuerend Diuine, Mr. Thomas Scot, Batcheler 
in Diuinitie, sometimes Preacher in Norwich. 
Printed at Vtrick, 1624,’ 4to. No othet copy 
of this title-page is known. 

It is uncertain whether the political writer 
is identical with Tuomas Scor or Scorr (71. 
1605), poet, who described himself as a gen- 
tleman, and who wrote several poetical works. 
It appears from a letter addressed by Locke 
to Sir Dudley Carleton on 2 Feb. 1620-1 that 
the minister of Norwich, then suspected of 
being the author of ‘Vox Populi,’ had, in 
Somerset’s time, been questioned about a 
‘book of birds’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1619-23). The poetical writer published the 
following pieces: 1. ‘Four Paradoxes of Arte, 
of Lawe, of Warre, of Service [a poem]. By 
T. S.,’ London, 1602,8vo. 2. ‘Philomythie 
or Philomythologie, wherein outlandish 
Birds, Beasts, and Fishes are taught to 
speak true English,’ London, 1610, 8vo; 
2nd edit. ‘much inlarged,’ London, 1616, 
8vo. Some copies of the second edition are 
dated 1622; others 1640. On sig. li of 
the second edition is the following title: 
‘Certaine Pieces of this Age paraboliz’d, 
viz. Duellum Britannicum, Regalis Justitia 
Tacobi. Aquignispicium. Antidotum Cecil- 
lianum.’ This portion is sometimes found 
separately. A transcript of it, entitled ‘The 
Deade March,’ was in 1859 in the library of 
Dawson Turner, and the compiler of the 
catalogue of his manuscripts states that the 
author of the poems was supposed to be a 
native of Lynn Regis. To ‘Philomythie’ 
there is a curious frontispiece engraved by 
Elstracke in which are figures of birds and 
beasts; and at the top there are two half- 
lengths, one being of Alsop, while the other 
is believed by collectors to be a portrait of 
Scott. Of this book Collier says ‘the 
author.seems to have been so fearful lest his 
satire should be considered personal and in- 
dividual, that ambiguity often renders him 
incomprehensible.” The most remarkable 
poem is entitled ‘Regalis Justitia Jacobi,’ 
in which Scott celebrates the impartial jus- 
tice of King James in refusing to pardon 
Lord Sanquhar or Sanquier, for the deli- 
berate murder of Turner, the celebrated 
fencer, in 1612. 3. ‘The Second Part of 


Philomythie or Philomythologie. Contain- 
ing certaine Tales of True Libertie. False 
Friendship. Power Vnited. Faction and 
Ambition,’ London, 1616 and 1625, 8vo. 


[Addit. MSS. 5880 f. 94, 24488 f. 138; 
Ashmolean MS. 1158, art. 2; Baker MS. 32, p. 
525; Bandinel’s Cat. of Books, lots: 1078-80, 
1144, and Cat. of Tracts, lots 750, 752; Bibl. 
Anglo-Poetica, pp. 341, 342 ; Brydges’s Censura 
Lit. (1807), ili. 381, iv. 32; Cat. of MSS. in 
Cambridge Univ. Library, iii. 153; Collier's 
Bibl. Account of the Rarest Books, ii. 8326; Col- 
lier’s Bridgwater Catalogue, p. 278; European 
Mag. xv. 8 (January 1789); Granger’s Biogr. 
Hist. of England, 5th edit. ii. 69; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn) iv. 2222; Notes and Queries, 
Ist ser. v. 179, 3rd ser. x. 433, 5th ser. ili. 289, 
820; Diary of John Rous (Camden Soe.), p. 6; 
Cal. of State Papers (Dom, 1619-23), pp. 208, 
218, 219, 224, 462, 468; Cat. of D. Turner's 
MSS. pp. 183, 184; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), 
i. 412.] T. C. 


SCOTT or SCOT, THOMAS (d. 1660), 
regicide, is said by Noble to have been the 
son of a brewer in London (Lives of the Regi- 
cides, li. 169). Another authority describes 
him as probably descended from Thomas 
Scot, a Yorkshireman, who married Mar- 
garet, widow of Benedict Lee of Burston, 
and daughter of Robert Pakington (Lips- 
coms, Buckinghamshire, ii. 11). Scot was 
educated at Westminster school and at Cam- 
bridge (Lupitow, Memoirs, ed. 1894; Woon, 
Athena, iii. 578). On 27 June 1644 his 
name appears in the list of the parliamentary 
committee for Buckinghamshire (HusBanD, 
Ordinances of 1646, folio, p.511). In 1645 he 
was returned to the Long parliament, in 
place of Sir Ralph Verney, for Aylesbury 
(Return of Members of Parliament, i. 485; 
Memoirs of the Verney Family, ii. 218). He 
was one of those members of the commons 
who joined the army and signed the engage- 
ment of 4 Aug. 1647 (RusHwortH, vii. 755). 
In January 1649 Scot was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the trial of Charles I, 
signed the king’s death-warrant, and wes 
only absent twice during the trial (Natson, 
Trial of Charles I). He was elected a mem- 
ber of each of the five councils of state elected 
during the Commonwealth, and in the elec- 
tion to the fifth was seventh on the list, 
obtaining 93 votes out of 114 (Commons’ 
Journals, vii. 220). 

On 1 July 1649 the council of state ap- 
pointed Scot to‘manage the intelligence both 
at home and abroad for the state,’and granted 
him 800/. a year for that object (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1649-50, p, 221). This in- 
volved the employment of spies and secret 
agents, both at foreign courts and among 
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the exiled royalists, and gave Scot an im- 
portant influence both in foreign and domes- 
tic policy. His papers have mostly perished, 
but in 1660 he drew up an account of his 
proceedings as an intelligencer which throws 
some light on the history of the Common- 
wealth (printed in the English Historical 
Review, January 1897). Scot was a vehement 
supporter of the republic, opposed Crom- 
well’s dissolution of the Long parliament in 
1653, and remained hostile to him through- 
out the protectorate. In the Protector’s 
first parliament he represented Wycombe 
(though his election was disputed), and was, 
according to. Ludlow, ‘ very instrumental in 
opening the eyes of many young members’ 
on the question of the legality of the new 
constitution (Mercurius Politicus, 6-13 July 
1654; LupLow, Memoirs, ii. 391). In con- 
sequence he was one of those members ex- 
cluded from the house for refusing to sign 
the engagement of 12 Sept. 1654, accepting 
the government as settled in a single person 
and parliament. In 1656 Scot was returned 
to Cromwell’s second parliament as member 
for Aylesbury, but failed in the attempt to 
be also chosen at Wycombe ( Thurloe Papers, 
v. 316). The council of state, however, kept 
out Scot and about ninety more republicans 
whose protestation is printed in Whitelocke’s 
‘ Memorials’ (ed. 1853, iv. 274). All those 
thus excluded were admitted in January 
1658 at the opening of the second session. 
Scot at once proceeded to attack the House 
of Lords, which had been established in ac- 
cordance with the ‘Humble Petition and 
Advice.’ On 29 Jan. he made a long oration, 
reviewing the whole history of the civil war, 
justifying the execution of the king and the 
abolition of the lords, and denouncing the 
attempt to put fetters upon the people of 
England by reviving a second chamber. 
‘Shall I,’ he said, ‘that sat in a parliament 
that brought a king to the bar, and to the 
block, not speak my mind freely here P’ 
(Burton, Parliamentary Diary, ii. 382). 

In Richard Cromwell’s parliament, Scot, 
who again sat for Wycombe, was equally 
prominent among the opposition. He pro- 
nounced a panegyric on the Long parlia- 
ment, attacked Cromwell’s foreign policy, op- 
posed the admission of the members for Scot- 
land, and spoke against the recognition’ of 
Richard Cromwell and the powers given the 
Protector by the constitution (76. iil. 28, 107, 
219, 275, 473, iv. 34, 92, 228, 316, 458, 478; 
Luptow, ii. 50). On the fall of Richard 
Cromwell and the restoration of the Long 

arliament, Scot became a person of great 
influence in the new government. He was 
appointed a member of the council of state 
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on 14 May 1659, and again on 31 Dec. of the 
same year (Commons’Journals, vii. 654, 800). 
He was also one of the six members of the 
intelligence committee (24 May 1659), and 
was finally given the sole charge of the intel- 
ligence department(10Jan. 1660) (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1659-60, pp. 355, 374). When 
Lambert interrupted the sittings of the Long 
parliament (October 1659), Scot entered into 
correspondence with Monck, and took an 
active part in opposing the army (Lupiow, 
ii. 145, 159, 176, 209). In conjunction with 
Ashley Cooper, he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the Tower (Curisrin, Life 
of Shaftesbury, vol.i. p. lxxiv). When the 
parliament was once more restored he was 
made secretary of state (17 Jan. 1660), and 
sent to meet Monck on his march from Scot- 
land and congratulate him on his success 
(Commons’ Journals, vii. 813, 816). Monck 
found Scot’s company very irksome, regard- 
ing him’ as a spy sent by parliament, but 
treated him with great civility and professed 
to be guided by his advice (GumBLB, Life of 
Monck, pp. 224, 226; Price, Mystery of His 
Majesty's Happy Restoration, ed. Maseres, pp. 
754-61). After Monck’s march into the city 
and his threatening letter to the parliament 
(11 Feb. 1660), Scot was again sent as par- 
liamentary commissioner to him, and his re- 
ception opened his eyes to the fact that he 
had been deluded (2. pp. 248, 252; Pricz, 
p. 768; Lupiow, ii. 222). The readmission 
of the members of the commons excluded 
in 1648 put an end to his secretaryship and 
his power, but before the dissolution of the 
Long parliament he took opportunity to 
affirm the justice of the king’s execution, 
saying that he desired no better epitaph 
than ‘Here lies one who had a hand and a 
heart in the execution of Charles Stuart’ (7d. 
ii, 250; Trial of the Regicides, p. 87). Lud- 
low and some of the late council of state 
hoped to raise money and troops for a last 
effort to prevent the restoration of Charles IT, 
but Scot, who had promised his assistance, 
finding the scheme had no prospect of suc- 
cess, and that his arrest was imminent, re- 
solved to retire to the country (LupD1Low, ii. 
252). In April 1660, finding himself, as he 
said, in danger of assassination, he took ship 
for Flanders. In spite of his disguise he was 
recognised at Brussels in June 1660, and at- 
tempts were made toseize him. In the end 
he was persuaded to surrender himself to Sir 
Henry de Vic, the king’s resident at Brussels, 
in the hope of saving his life by thus obeying 
the royal proclamation for the surrender of 
the regicides. The credit of capturing him or 
persuading him to surrender was much dis- 
puted (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1670, p. 
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649; A True Narrative in a Letter written 
to Col. B. R. of the Apprehension of the 
Grand Traitor Thomas Scot, 1660, 4to ; Mr. 
Ignatius White his Vindication from all Im- 
putations concerning Mr. Scot, &c., 1660, 4to). 
Scot was brought to England, and at once 
sent to the Tower (July 12). The House of 
Commons had excepted him from pardon on 
6 June, and the exception was maintained in 
the act of indemnity. Some promise of life 
appears to have been made to him if he 
would discover the agents from whom he 
had obtained information of the plans of 
Charles II during the time he was intelli- 
gencer. He drew up accordingly ‘A Con- 
fession and Discovery of his Transactions,’ to 
which he appended a petition for his life, 
apologising for his ‘rash and over-lavish’ 
words in parliament, and pleading his con- 
stant opposition to Cromwell (English His- 
torical Review, January 1897), but his reve- 
lations were not held sufficiently valuable ; 
he was tried with the other regicides on 
12 Oct. 1660. Scot pleaded not guilty, 
argued that the authority of parliament jus- 
tified his actions; and, when his words about 
the king’s death were urged against him, 
claimed that they were covered by the pri- 
vilege of parliament... He was condemned to 
death, and executed on 17 Oct. 1660 (Trial 
of the Regicides, pp. 82-85, 99). He behaved 
with great courage, and died protesting that 
he had engaged in ‘a cause not to be re- 
pented of’ (Luptow, ii. 315; Speeches and 
Prayers of some of the late King’s Judges, 4to, 
1660, pp. 65-73). 

Scot had property at Little Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire, and was also for a time 
recorder of Aylesbury. During the Common- 
wealth he bought an estate from Sir John 
Pakington at Heydon Hill, and was one of 
the purchasers of Lambeth House. He also 
made some small purchase of church lands, 
though he asserts that his official gains were 
small (Lipscoms, ii. 11, iii. 601; THuRLOE, 
vy. 711). Scot is charged with throwing 
down the monument of Archbishop Parker 
at Lambeth, and causing his bones to be dis- 
interred (Woop, Athene, ii. 783; StRyPx, 
Infe of Parker, pp. 494, 498; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. p. 149). 

He was thrice married, first to Alice 
Allinson at Chesterford in 1626; secondly, 
to Grace Maleverer or Mauleverer (buried 
in Westminster Abbey 26 Feb. 1646); and 
thirdly to Alice (surname unknown), who 
petitioned to visit him before execution 
(Nostn, Lives of the Regicides, ii. 197; 
CuxstER, Westminster Reg. p. 140). His 
son William was madea fellow of All Souls’ 
by the parliamentary visitors of Oxford, and 
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graduated B.C.L. on 4 Aug. 1648 (Woop, 
Fasti, ii. 62; Fostar, Alumni Oxonienses, i. 
1326). In April 1666 William, who was 
then an exile in Holland, was summoned by 
proclamation to return to England. He pre- 
ferred to remain in Holland as a spy for the 
English government, who secured him by 
means of his mistress Afra Behn [q. v.] 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1665-6 p. 342, 
1666-7 pp. 44, 82, 135, 142,145). Another 
son, Colonel Thomas Scot, was arrested in 
Ireland in 1663 for a plot, turned king’s 
evidence, and was expelled from the Irish 
parliament (Carre, Ormonde,iv.138; Pzpys, 
Diary, 1 June 1663). Alice Scot, daughter 
of the regicide, married William Rowe, who 
was scoutmaster-general in 1650 (THUR- 
Loz, v. 711; Biographia Britannica, p. 3528). 

Scot the regicide, who never served in the 
parliamentary army, is often confused with 
Major or Colonel Thomas Scot (or Scott) 
who was elected member for Aldborough in 
1645, and was concerned in the mutiny at 
Ware in November 1647 (RusHwoRTH, Vii. 
876; Commons’ Journals, v. 362; Clarke 
Papers, i. 231). He died in January 1648 
(Cal. Clarendon Papers, i. 408). 

(The only life of Scot is that in Noble’s Lives 
of the Regicides, ii. 169-99, which is full of 
errors ; see authorities cited.] C. H. F. 

SCOTT, THOMAS (1705-1775), hymn- 
writer, younger son of Thomas Scott, inde- 
pendent minister of Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
afterwards of Norwich, brother of Joseph 
Nicol Scott, M.D. [q. v.], and nephew of Dr. 
Daniel Scott (q. v.], was born at Hitchin in 
1705, He was probably educated by his 
father. As a very young man he took charge 
of a small boarding-school at Wortwell, in 
the parish of Redenhall, Norfolk, and once 
a month preached to the independent con- 
gregation at Harleston in the same parish. 
In 1733 he became minister of the dissent- 
ing congregation at Lowestoft, Suffolk. He 
is said to have retained this office till 1788, 
but in 1724 he succeeded Samuel Say [q. v. ] 
as colleazue to Samuel Baxter at St. Nicholas 
Street Chapel, Ipswich; henceforth he pro- 
bably divided his time between the two 
places till Baxter was disabled. On Baxter's 
death on 13 July 1740 he became sole pastor, 
and remained so till 1761, when Peter Hmans 
became his colleague, followed by Robert 
Lewin (1762-1770), and William Wood, 
F.L.S. (1770-1773). Except during the 
three years of Wood’s able ministry, the 
congregation languished. On26 April 1774, 
being in broken health, Scott was elected 
minister by the trustees of an endowed 
chapel at Hapton, Norfolk. He died at 
Hapton in 1775, and was buried in the 
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aes churchyard. He was married and 
eft issue. 

Scott met with some success as a hymn- 
writer. Some of his hymns (e.g. ‘Absurd 
and vain attempt,’ ‘ Imposture shrinks from 
light’) are odes to independence of thought; 
but his ‘Hasten, sinner, to be wise,’ has 
great power, and his ‘Happy the meek’ has 
great beauty. Eleven of his hymns were 
first contributed to ‘Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship,’ &c., Warrington, 1772, 12mo, edited by 
William Enfield fi = Most of his hymns 
are contained in his ‘ Lyric Poems’ (1773); 
others are in the ‘Collection,’ &c., 1795, 
12mo, by Andrew Kippis [q. v.], Abraham 
Rees [q. v.], and others. He published four 
single sermons (1740-59), including a funeral 
sermon for Samuel Baxter; also: 1. ‘A 
Father’s Instructions to his Son,’ &c., 1748, 
4to (verse). 2. ‘The Table of Cebes...in 
English verse, with Notes, &c., 1754, 4to. 
3. ‘The Book of Job, in English verse... 
from the original ... with Remarks, &c., 
1771, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1773, 8vo ; a poor ren- 
dering; the notes are better than the text. 
4, ‘ Lyric Poems, Devotional and Moral,’ 
&c., 1773, 8yo. 

Exizanern Scorr (1708?-1776), hymn- 
writer, sister of the above, was born at 
Hitchin about 1708. Her father writes of 
her (1 March 1740) as ‘one who devotes 
herself to doing good, as a protestant nun.’ 
Her letter to Doddridge, 10 May 1745, shows 
that she was suffering from religious depres- 
sion, not unconnected with family troubles 
(Houmpureys, Correspondence of Doddridge, 
iii. 424, iv. 408 sq.) She married (1), at 
Norwich, in January 1751-2, Elisha Wil- 
liams, formerly rector of Yale College, with 
whom in March 1772 she removed to Con- 
necticut; (2) Hon. William Smith of New 


York, whom she survived, dying at Wethers- | d AC) 
| for that of Ravenstone in 1775. At a visi- 


field, Connecticut, on 13 June 1776, aged 
68. Prior to 1750 she had written many 
hymns; three manuscript collections are 
known, the largest containing ninety hymns. 
The first publication of her hymns was in 
‘The Christian’s Magazine’ (edited by Wil- 
liam Dodd [q. v.]), 1763 pp. 565 sq., 1764, pp. 
42, 90, 182 sq.; the communicator of some 
of these signs ‘CL-T,’ and was probably the 

andfather of Thomas Russell or Cloutt 
q.v.]_ Nineteen of her hymns were given 
in Ash and Evans's baptist ‘ Collection,’ 
Bristol, 1769, and twenty in Dobell’s ‘New 
Selection,’ 1806. Of these about fifteen are 
in use; one of the best is ‘All hail, In- 
carnate God.’ 

[Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, 
pp. 268, 288, 348, 391, 530; Historic Notes in 
Fellowship, October 1893, March 1894; Well- 
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beloved’s Memoirs of W. Wood, 1809, p.133 
Miller's Our Hymns, 1866, pp. 146,148; Julian’s 
Dict. of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 1019 sq.; manu- 
script records of Hapton trustees; information 
kindly furnished by Hardinge F. Giffard, esq., 
F.S.A.] Bet. 
SCOTT, THOMAS (1747-1821), com- 
mentator on the Bible, son of John Scott 
(d. 1777), grazier, was born at Braytoft, 
Lincolnshire, on 4 Feb. 1747. He was the 
tenth of thirteen children. After seven years’ 
schooling, latterly at Scorton, Yorkshire, he 
was apprenticed in September 1762 to asur- 
geon and apothecary at Alford, Lincolnshire, 
but was dismissed in two months for some 
misconduct. His father then set him to the 
‘dirty parts’ of a grazier’s work, and his 
health permanently suffered from exposure to 
weather. Having passed some nine years 
in menial employment, he learned that the 
land on which he laboured was bequeathed 
to one of his brothers. He turned again to 
his ‘few torn Latin books,’ and at length, 
in 1772, left home in anger at his father’s 
harshness. He applied to a clergyman at 
Boston on the subject of taking orders. The 
archdeacon of Lincoln (Gordon) gave him 
some encouragement, and he went up to 
London as a candidate for ordination, but 
was sent back for want of his father’s con- 
sent and sufficient testimonials. He re- 
turned to a herdsman’s duties ; but having 
at length fulfilled the required conditions, 
he was ordained deacon at Buckden on 
20 Sept. 1772, and priest in London on 
18 March 1778, by John Green [q. v.], bishop 
of Lincoln, Appointed to the curacies of 
Stoke Goldington, and Weston Underwood, 
Buckinghamshire, at 50/. a year, he taught 
himself Hebrew, and became a diligent 
student of the scriptures in the original 
tongues. He exchanged the Stoke curacy 


tation in May 1775 he had made the ac- 
quaintance of John Newton (1725-1807) 
[q. v.], whom in 1781 he succeeded as curate 
of Olney, Buckinghamshire. 

He had published on 26 Feb. 1779 a nar- 
rative of his religious development, under 
the title of ‘The Force of Truth.’ Cowper 
the poet revised the book ‘as to style and 
externals, but not otherwise.’ A more im- 
pressive piece of spiritual autobiography has 
rarely been written. With attractive can- 
dour it details the process by which a mind 
of singular earnestness, though of somewhat 
restricted compass, made its way from a bald 
rationalistic unitarianism to the highest type 
of Calvinistic fervour. Little by little Scott 
came, reluctantly enough at the outset, to 
share his friend Newton's absorbing religious- 
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ness, and with it the scheme of belief which 
was penetrated by so powerful a flame of 
piety. 

At Christmas 1785 he removed to London 
to becomejoint-chaplain at the Lock Hospital, 
along with Charles Edward de Coetlogon 
[q. v.] at a salary of 80/.; he held a lecture- 
ship at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, which 
added 30/.; and every other Sunday, at six 
in the morning, he preached inSt. Margaret’s, 
Lothbury, at ‘7s. 6d. a time.’ His preaching 
was not to the taste of his hearers, who 
thought his insistence on practical points 
had an Arminian savour; and the intensity 
of his conscientiousness made him angular. 

On the proposal of Bellamy, the publisher, 
he agreed to write a commentary on the 
Bible, in a hundred weekly numbers, for 
which he was to receive a guinea a number. 
Scott began his task on 2 Jan. 1788; the 
first number was published on 22 March 
following. After the fifteenth number he 
was told that the continuance of the work 
must depend on his finding money to carry 
it on. This he endeavoured to do, with the 
result that, the commentary having been 
finished (2 June 1792) in 174 numbers, 
Bellamy became bankrupt, while Scott lost 
all he had, and was saddled with a debt of 
5002. The printer who took over the work 
rendered no account of profits till compelled 
by achancery suit. The sale of the second 
edition barely set Scott straight. He then 
sold the copyright, only to become involved 
in a second chancery suit, directed unsuc- 
cessfully against the arrangements for pub- 
lishing the third edition (1810). Apparently 
he had discharged his liabilities and realised 
something under 1,0007. His calculations 
were deceived; in 1813 he had to meet a 
claim of 1,2007. For the first time he sought 
the aid of friends in the disposal of his stock. 
Charles Simeon [q. v.] and others came 
generously forward; in a few months his 
dues were paid, and he was master of some 
2,0007. 

Apart from pecuniary anxieties, the state 
of his health and the methods of his work 
made the preparation of his commentary a 
perpetual struggle with difficulties, painfully 
overcome by indomitable tenacity of pur- 
pose. According to his theory of exegesis, 
the sense of scripture is to be learned only 
from scripture itself; hence the enormous 
labour which he devoted to the examination 
and collation of passages. His workman- 
ship is often clumsy, and sometimes hurried, 
but always bears the marks of an impres- 
sive sincerity of aim. The limitations of 
his achievement are obvious, yet Sir James 
Stephen does not hesitate to speak of it as 


‘the greatest theological performance of our 
age and country.’ 

In 1801 his health compelled Scott to dis- 
continue his services at St. Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury. On 22 July of that year he was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Aston Sandford, 
Buckinghamshire, a living which, deducting 
the outlay required for a new parsonage, 
yielded less than 100/.a year. He was pro- 
moted on 25 March 1802 to be sole chaplain 
at the Lock; but in the spring of 1803 he 
removed finally to Aston Sandford. Here 
in 1807, at the instance of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, he undertook the training 
of missionaries, mastering for this purpose 
the Susoo and Arabic languages, and con- 
tinuing this labour till 1814, when his health 
gave way. In 1807 he had received a 
diploma of D.D., forwarded from the ‘ Dicken- 
sonian College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by 
persons whose names I never before heard.’ 

In a well-known passage of his ‘ Apologia’ 
(1864, pp. 60-1), Newman has recorded that 
while an undergraduate he thought of visit- 
ing Aston Sandford to see a man ‘to whom 
(humanly speaking) I almost owe my soul.’ 
Scott’s ‘Essays’ had ‘first planted deep’ 
in Newman’s mind ‘that fundamental truth 
of religion,’ the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
signalises Scott’s ‘bold unmworldliness and 
vigorous independence of mind’ which, com- 
bined with ‘the minutely practical character 
of his writings,’ prove him ‘a true English- 
man ;’ he sums the spirit of his life in the 
maxims ‘ Holiness before peace’ and ‘Growth 
is the evidence of life.’ 

Scott died at Aston Sandford on 16 April 
1821, and was buried there on 23 April. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Daniel Wilson 
(1778-1858) [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Cal- 
cutta,at Haddenham (the next parish) church, 
that of Aston being too small for the occasion. 
Scott married, first (5 Dec. 1774), Jane Kell 
(d. 8 Sept. 1790), by whom he had issue 
John (see below), Thomas (see below), Ben- 
jamin (see below), and other children. He 
married, secondly (March 1791), alady named 
Egerton, who survived him. 

He published, besides single sermons and 
tracts: 1.‘The Force of Truth: an authentic 
Narrative,’ &c., 1779, 12mo (many subse- 
quent editions; the received text is that of 
1798, 12mo). 2. ‘The Holy Bible, with... 
Notes,’ &c., 1788-92, 4to, 4 vols. (plates) ; 
the first volume is dated 1788, the remain- 
ing three 1792; of the first volume only 
there is a ‘second edition,’ dated 1792; 
2nd edit. (not so called), 1809, 4to, 4 vols. 
(no plates); 3rd edit. 1810, 4to, 5 vols. (no 
plates); 4th edit. (not so called), 1812, 4to, 
6 vols. (no plates); many subsequent re- 
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prints, and translationsin Welsh and Swedish; 
aselection from Scott’scommentary, and from 
the ‘Exposition’ of Matthew Henry(q.v.], was 
edited by G.Stokes, 1831-5, 8vo, 6 vols., and 
is known as Henry and Scott’s Bible. 
35. ‘ Essays on the most important Subjects 
in Religion,’ &c., 1798, 12mo. 4. ‘Sermons 
on Select Subjects,’ &¢., 1797, 8vo. 5. ‘Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Notes, and... 
Life,’ &c., 1801, 8vo. 6. ‘Four Sermons on 
Repentance,’ &c. 1802, 8vo. 7. ‘ Chrono- 
logical Tables to the Bible, &c., 1811, 4to. 
8. ‘Remarks on the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
[George Pretyman Tomline] Refutation of 
Calvinism,’ &c., 1812, 8vo, 2 vols. 9, ‘The 
Articles of the Synod of Dort ... trans- 
lated, &c., 1818, 8vo. Posthumous was 
10. ‘Village Discourses, composed from 
Notes,’ &c., 1825, 12mo. 

His ‘ Theological Works’ were collected, 
Buckingham, 1805-8, 8vo, 5 vols.; also 
1823-5, 8vo, 10 vols., edited by his son and 
biographer, editor also of his ‘ Letters and 
Papers,’ 1824,8vo, His ‘Tracts’ were edited, 
Glasgow, 1826, 8vo, with a prefixed essay by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. [q. v.];_a selection 
from his works was published, Edinburgh, 
18380, 8vo (portrait). 

Joun Scorr (1777-1834), eldest son of 
the above, born April 1777, was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803. His preferments 
were: curate of St. John’s, Hull (1799), 
master of Hull grammar school (1800), vicar 
of North Ferriby, Yorkshire (18C1), also 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Hull (1816). He died 
on 16 Oct. 1834, leaving a widow and family. 
He published ‘Five Sermons on Baptism,’ &c., 
1809, 12mo, and some other religious pieces, 
but is best known as the author of the ‘Life,’ 
1822, 8vo, of his father, an ill-constructed 
book, incorporating an autobiographical nar- 
rative of the highest interest. 

Tuomas Scorr (1780-18385), younger son 
of the commentator, born on 9 Nov. 1780, 
was educated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808. His pre- 
ferments were: curate of Emberton, Buck- 
inghamshire (1805), first perpetual curate of 
Gawcott Chapel, near Buckingham (1806), 
rector of Wappenham, Northamptonshire 
(1833). He died on 24 Feb. 1835. He mar- 
ried (1806) Euphemia, only daughter of Dr. 
Lynch of Antigua, and had thirteen children, 
of whom nine survived him. Thomas, his 
eldest son, succeeded him as rector of Wap- 
penham. He published some sermons and 
other pieces. A posthumous volume of his 
‘Sermons,’ 1837, 8vo, was edited, with a 
brief ‘ Memoir,’ by Samuel King. 

Bensamin Scort (1788-1830), the youngest 
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son, born 29 April 1788, was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
1810, M.A. 1818. He began life as curate 
to Edward Burn [q. v.], and in 1828 became 
vicar of Bidford and of Priors Salford, War- 
wickshire. He died on 80 Aug. 18380, at 
Llandegley, Radnorshire, and was buried in 
the churchyard there. A posthumous volume 
of his ‘Sermons,’ 1831, 8vo, was edited by — 
his brother Thomas. 

[Life ... including a narrative drawn up by 
himself, seventh edit., 1825 (with engraved 
portrait) ; Scott's Works ;-Stephen’s Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biogr. 1860, pp. 413 sq.; Funeral 
Sermon for Anne Scott, 1829; Funeral Sermon 
for Benjamin Scott, 1830; Memoir of Benjamin 
Scott, 1831; Gent. Mag. 1835, i. 108 sq., ii. 669 ; 
King’s Memoir of Thomas. Scott, 1837; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 344.] A. G. 


SCOTT, THOMAS (1745-1842), general, 
born on 25 Dec. 1745, was the second son of 
John Scott of Malleny in Midlothian, by his 
wife Susan, daughter of Lord William Hay of 
Newhall, third son of John, second marquis 
of Tweeddale. The Scotts of Malleny were 
descended from John, eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Clerkington, appointed senator 
of the court of justice in 1642, by his second 
wife, Barbara, daughter of Sir John Dalma- 
hoy of that ilk. 

Thomas Scott obtained an ensigncy in the 
24th regiment of foot on 20 May 1761. In 
the following year he served in Hesse under 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, and carried 
the regimental colours at the battle of Wil- 
helmsthal. In 1763, returning home, he was 
stationed in Ireland, and obtained his lieu- 
tenancy on 7 June 1765. In 1776 he went 
to America with his regiment, and served 
two campaigns under General Burgoyne 
with a company of marksmen attached to a 
large body of Indians. He acquitted him- 
self so well that he was twice mentioned in 
the despatches, and received his company on 
14 July 1777. On 17 Oct. he succeeded in 
penetrating the enemy’s lines and carrying to 
Sir Henry Clinton the tidings of Burgoyne’s 
critical position at Saratoga. In 1788 he 
returned to Europe, and in 1791 served for 
six months with a detachment of the 53rd 
foot on board his majesty’s ship Hannibal. 
In 1798 he served in the Netherlands under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, and took part in the 
sieges of Valenciennes and Dunkirk. He 
received the rank of major for his exertions 
in the defence of Nieuport. On 27 Oct. 
1794 he was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
one of the battalions of the 94th; in 1795 
he accompanied his regiment to Gibraltar, 
and in 1796 to the Cape of Good Hope. In 
1799 he took part in the campaign against 
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Tipu Sultan, and was present at the capture 
of Seringapatam. In the following year i 
health compelled him to leave India, but the 
Indiaman in which he took his passage was 
captured by a French privateer in the Eng- 
lish Channel, and it was some weeks before 
he was exchanged. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed colonel by brevet, in 1802 inspect- 
ing officer of the Edinburgh recruiting dis- 
trict, in 1803 deputy inspector-general of 
the recruiting service in North Britain, and 
in 1804 brigadier-general. He attained the 
rank of major-general on 25 April 1808, and 
was nominated lieutenant-general on4 June 
1818, Until he retired at the close of fifty- 
two years’ service he was never unemployed 
or on half-pay. He received the rank of 
general on 22 July 1830. After his retire- 
ment he resided chiefly at Malleny, and was 
a deputy-lieutenant for Midlothian. There 
he died, unmarried, on 29 April 1842, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Carteret 
George Scott. 

[Irving’s Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, p. 
463; Burke’s Commoners of Great Britain, iii, 
170; Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, i. 218; 
Army Lists of the period.] KE. I. C. 


SCOTT, THOMAS (1808-1878), free- 
thinker, was born on 28 April 1808. He was 
brought up in France as a Roman catholic, 
and became a page at the court of Charles X. 
Having an independent fortune, he travelled 
widely, and spent some time among North 
American Indians. About 1856 he grew dis- 
satisfied with Christianity, and in 1862 he 
started issuing tracts advocating ‘free enquiry 
and the free expression of opinion.’ These 
were printed at his own expense, and given 
away mostly to the clergy and cultured 
classes. Between 1862 and 1877 he issued, 
first from Ramsgate, afterwards from Nor- 
wood, upwards of two hundred separate pam- 
phlets and books, which were ultimately 
collected in sixteen volumes. Among the 
writers who contributed to the series were 
F, W. Newman, William Rathbone Greg 
{q.v.], Dr. Willis, Bishop Hinds, Rev. Charles 
Voysey, M. D. Conway, Sir Richard Davies 
Hanson [q. v.], Marcus Kalisch [q. v.], John 
Muir ([q.v.], John Addington Symonds[q.v.], 
Thomas Lumisden Strange [q.v.], Edward 
Maitland, Edward Vansittart Neale {q. v.], 
Charles Bray, Dr. George Gustavus Zerffi 
[q. v.], and R. Suffield. Scott also reprinted 
such works as Bentham’s ‘Church of Eng- 
land Catechism Examined’ and Hume’s 
‘Dialogues on Natural Religion.’ His own 
contributions to the series were slight, but 
he suggested subjects, revised them, dis- 
cussed all points raised, and made his house 


a salon for freethinkers. He was a com- 


ll | petent Hebrew scholar, and saw through 


the press Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in the 
absence of the bishop from England. He 
also revised the work on ‘ Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names,’ by Thomas 
Inman [q. v.] Scott put his name on ‘ The 
English tite of Jesus,’ 1872, a work designed 
to do for English readers what Strauss and 
Renan had donefor Frenchmen and Germans; 
but the work is said to have been written in 
part by the Rev. Sir George W. Cox. Scott 
also wrote ‘An Address to the Friends of 
Free Enquiry and Expression,’ 1865; ‘ Ques- 
tions, to which Answers are respectfully 
asked from the Orthodox,’ 1866; ‘ A Letter 
to H. Alford, Dean of Canterbury,’ 1869 ; ‘A 
Challenge to the Members of the Christian 
Evidence Society,’ 1871; ‘The Tactics and 
Defeat of the Christian Evidence Society,’ 
1871; ‘The Dean of Ripon on the Physical 
Resurrection,’ 1872; and ‘A Farewell Ad- 
dress,’ 1877, in which he stated his persuasion 
that ‘the only true orthodoxy is loyalty to - 
reason, and the only infidelity which merits 
censure is disloyalty to reason.’ He died at 
Norwood on 30 Dec. 1878, He was married, 
and his widow survived him. A portrait is 
given in ‘Annie Besant, an Autobiography’ 
(p. 112). 

[National Reformer, 5 Jan. 1879; Times, 
15 Jan. 1879; Liberal, March 1879; Free 
thinker, 24 March 1895; Wheeler’s Dict. of 
Freethinkers; Brit. Museum Cat.] J. M. W. 


SCOTT, Sir WALTER (1490?-1552), 
of Buccleuch and Branxholm, Scottish chief- 
tain, born about 1490, was eldest son of Sir 
Walter Scott of Buccleuch (d. 1504). He 
was fourth in lineal descent from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott (1426-1469), who first took the 
territorial designation of Buccleuch, and was 
the first to acquire the whole barony of 
Branxholm, with the castle, which remained 
the residence of the family for several gene- 
rations. His mother, Elizabeth Ker of the 
Cessford family, was attacked in her resi- 
dence of Catslack in Yarrow by an English 
force under Lord Grey de Wilton in 1548, 
and, with other inmates of the tower, was 
burnt to death. 

Walter Scott was under age when he suc- 
ceeded his father in 1504, and his earliest 
appearance in history was at the battle of 
Flodden, 9 Sept. 1513; on the eve of the 
engagement he was made aknight. In 1515 
he joined the party of John Stewart, duke of 
Albany [q.v.], then appointed regent of Scot- 
land, and he opposed himself to Margaret, 
the queen dowager; but on Albany’s return 
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to France in 1524, Scott was imprisoned in 
the castle of Edinburgh under the pretext 
that he fomented disorder and misrule on the 
borders. He soon escaped from ward and 
joimed the Earls of Angus and Lennox in 
continued opposition to Queen Margaret and 
her government. In 1526, in obedience to a 
letter from James V, then a boy, requesting 
his aid against the power of Angus and the 
Douglases, Scott assembled his kin and men, 
but was completely defeated by Angus, who 
had the king in custody, in a skirmish near 
Melrose on 25 July 1526. He was obliged 
to take refuge in France; but after the 
overthrow of the Douglases in 1528 he was 
openly received into the royal favour. 

In 1580 various attempts were made to 
reconcile the feud which had fallen out be- 
tween the Scotts and the kinsfolk of Ker of 
Cessford who had been slain in the skirmish 
at Melrose. Formal agreements were entered 
into with a view to a pacification, but the 
result was not permanent (Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, vol. i. p. clvi, ed. 1812). 
Owing to the influence of the Douglases, who 
had taken refuge in England, the borders 
between England and Scotland were at the 
time more than usually disturbed. Scott’s 
lands suffered severely from the attacks of 
the English wardens and others, and he re- 
taliated with great effect (State Papers 
Henry VIII, iv. 625). In 1535 James V, 
with a view to peace, committed Sir Walter 
and other border chieftains to ward. 

On the death of King James in 1542 
Scott joimed the party which opposed the 
marriage of the infant Queen Mary to an 
English prince, and, though constant over- 
tures were made to him by the English 
wardens, and he was at one time credited 
with an intention of delivering the young 
queen into the hands of King Henry (Hami- 
ton Papers, i. 447), he scornfully refused all 
offers of amity with the English (2. p. 467), 
and at the battle of Ancrum, 27 Feb. 1545, 
he took a prominent part in defeating the 
English forces. Scott fought, too, at the 
battle of Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1547, where the 
Scots suffered a severe overthrow. As a 
result his lands lay at the mercy of the in- 
vaders, and during the next two or three 
years he suffered severely at the hands of 
the English wardens. In 16551 he was 
directed to aid in repressing the violence 
which prevailed on the borders, but in 1552 
he begged an exemption from some of his 
official duties on the ground of advancing 
years. The old feud with the Kers of Cess- 
ford still continued, and on the night of 
4 Oct. 1552 he was attacked and killed by 
partisans of that house. 
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Sir Walter Scott was thrice married: first, 
to Elizabeth Carmichael (of Carmichael), 
with issue two sons; secondly, to Janet Ker 
(of Fernihierst), from whom he was appa- 
rently divorced; and, thirdly, to Janet 
Betoun or Beaton, whose name is well known 
as the heroine of the ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’and by whom he had two sons and three 
daughters. She was given to Sir Walter ‘in 
mariag by the Cardinall [Beaton], his other 
wif being yet on lif’ (Hamilton Papers, i. 
740). Sir Walter Scott’s eldest son died 
unmarried, while his second son, Sir William 
Scott, predeceased him, leaving a son Wal- 
ter, afterwards Sir Walter (d. 1574), who 
was father of Walter Scott, first Lord Scott 
of Buccleuch [q. v.] 

[William Fraser’s The Scotts of Buccleuch, 
2 vols. 1878; Captain Walter Scott’s A True 
History of several Honourable Families of the 
Right Honourable Name of Scott, &c. ed. 1786; 
Letters and Papers Henry VIII, Foreign and 
Dom., vols. i. ii.] J. A-N. 

SCOTT, WALTER, first Lorp Scorr 
or Buccrpucnw (1565-1611), born, in 1565, 
was the only son of Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleuch (d. 1574), by his wife, Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, eldest daughter of David, 
seventh earl of Angus, who afterwards mar- 
ried Francis Stewart Hepburn, fifth earl of 
Bothwell. The father, who latterly became 
a devoted adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, 
was privy to the design for the assassination 
of the regent Moray, and, counting on its 
occurrence, set out the day before with Ker of 
Ferniehirst on a devastating raid into Eng- 
land. In revenge his lands were laid waste 
by the Earl of Sussex and Lord Scrope, and 
his castle of Branxholm blown up with gun- 
powder. He was a principal leader of the 
raid to Stirling on 4 Sept. 1571,.when an 
attempt was madeto seize the regent Lennox, 
who was slain by one of the Hamiltons 
during the mélée. Buccleuch, who had in- 
terposed to save the regent Morton, his kins- 
man, whom the Hamiltons intended also to 
have slain, was during the retreat taken 
prisoner by Morton (Diurnal of Occurrents, 
p. 248), and was for some time confined in 
the castle of Doune in Menteith (Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. ii. 156). 

The son succeeded his father on 17 April 
1574, and on 21 June was infeft in the 
baronies of Branxholm as heir to David 
Scott, his grandfather’s brother. Being a 
minor, the Karl of Morton—failing whom, the 
Earl of Angus—was appointed his guardian. 
On account of a feud between Scott and ~ 
Lord Hay, both were on 19 Aug. 1586 
ordered to find caution of 10,000/. each for 
their good behaviour (7. iv.98). On2June 
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1587 he and other border chiefs were sum- 
moned to appear before the privy council on 
9 June to answer ‘touching good rule and 
quietness to be observed on the borders here- 
after, under pain of treason’ (2b. p. 183); 
and on the 9th Robert Scott gave caution 
for him in five thousand merks that he would 
appear on the 21st (7. p. 189). Towards 
the close of the year he and the laird of 
Cessford were, however, committed to ward 
for making incursions in England (CaLpER- 
woop, JZistory, iv. 641); but on 13 Dec. he 
found caution in 10,0002. that on being libe- 
rated from the castle of Edinburgh he would 
by 10 Jan. find surety for the relief of the 
king and his wardens of ‘all attempts against 
the peace of England bygone and to come’ 
(Reg. P. C. Scotl. iv. 234). 

On the occasion of the queen’s coronation, 
17 May 1590, Buccleuch was dubbed a knight 
(CaLpERWoOD, History, v. 95). When his 
stepfather, Bothwell, was put to the horn in 
the following year, he was appointed keeper 
of Liddesdale, and on 6 July, with the border 
chiefs, he gave his oath to concur without 
“shrinking, shift, or excuse in’ Bothwell’s 
pursuit’ (Reg. P. C. Scotl. iv. 649), a band 
to this effect being also subscribed by him at 
Edinburgh on 6 Aug. (2d. p. 667). Hardly 
had it been subscribed when the pursuit of 
Bothwell was declared to be unnecessary; 
but doubts of Buccleuch’s fidelity being 
nevertheless entertained, he next day gave 
caution in 10,0002. that he would go abroad 
within a month, and not return within the 
next three years (2b. p. 668) ; and on 29 Aug. 
he was relieved of the keepership of Liddes- 
dale (tb. p. 674). He, however, obtained letters 
permitting his return to Scotland on 12 Nov. 
1592 (FRasmr, Scotts of Buccleuch, ii. 250). 
On 22 May 1594 he was named one of a com- 
mission for the pursuit of Bothwell (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. v. 137), and at ‘the king’s earnest 
desire’ he was in October following reap- 
pointed to the office of keeper of Liddesdale 
‘heritably in time to come’ (7. p. 178). On 
the division of Bothwell’s lands after his 
flight to France in 1595, Buccleuch obtained 
the lordship of Crichton and Liddesdale (Cax- 
DERWOOD, v. 363). As a follower of the 
Hamiltons he in the same year joined them 
in the league with the chancellor Maitland 
against Mar. The queen proposed that he 
should succeed Mar in the guardianship of 
the young prince, and when the king declined 
to accede to this arrangement, Buccleuch, 
with the bold recklessness of the borderer, 
proposed that both hing and prince should 
be seized, and that, this being done, Mar 
should be arraigned for high treason; but 
the proposal was too much for the prudent 
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chancellor. In the following year Buccleuch 
won lasting renown by his brilliant exploit 
in delivering Kinmont Willie [see ARM- 
STRONG, WILLIAM, 1. 1596] from Carlisle 
Castle. Not only was the achievement note- 
worthy for its clever daring; it indicated the 
faculty of swift decision, and the high moral 
courage of a strong personality.. Persuaded 
that he had justice on his side, Buccleuch 
never hesitated to defy all consequences. 
His simple, and to himself unanswerable, 
plea was that Armstrong, having been cap- 
tured during a truce, was not legally a pri- 
soner. It was scarcely to be expected, 
however, that Elizabeth would homologate 
this novel method of rectifying her repre- 
sentative’s mistake, or that she would regard 
the deed as aught else than an illegal ou- 
trage committed by the king of Scotland’s 
representative, and thus virtually in hisname, 
In accordance with Elizabeth’s instructions, 
Bowes, her representative, made formal com- 
plaint against it before the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and concluded a long speech by de- 
claring that peace could no longer exist 
between the two realms unless Buccleuch 
were delivered into England to be punished 
at the queen’s pleasure. Although Buccleuch 
asserted that the illegality was chargeable 
only against the English warden (Armstrong 
not being in any proper sense a prisoner), he 
declared his readiness to submit his case to 
a joint English and Scottish commission. 
But the sympathy of the Scots being strongly 
with him, it was only after repeated and 
urgent demands by Elizabeth that arrange- 
ments were entered into for its appointment, 
and before it met Buccleuch still further 
exasperated Elizabeth by a raid into Eng- 
land, in which he apprehended six Tyndale 
rievers, whom he put to death. Consequently 
the commission which met at Berwick de- 
cided that he should enter into bond in Eng- 
land until pledges were given for the future 
maintenance of peace. He therefore surren- 
dered himself to Sir William Selby, master 
of the ordnance at Berwick, on’ 7 Oct. 1597. 
On 12 May 1599 he received from Elizabeth 
a safe-conduct to pass abroad for the recovery 
of his health, and in 1600 he was in Paris, 
when he gave evidence before the Cour des 
Aides in regard to the genealogy of one 
Andrew Scott, Sieur de Savigne (FRAsER, 
Scotts of Buccleuch, i. 172-3). 

After the accession of James VI to the 
throne of England, Buccleuch in 1604 raised 
a regiment of the borderers, in command 
of whom he distinguished himself under 
Maurice, prince of Orange, in the war against 
the Spaniardsin the Netherlands. On4 March 
1606 he was raised to the peerage by the 
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title of Lord Scott of Buccleuch. He died 
in December 1611. By his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Ker of Cessford, sister of 
Robert, first earl of Roxburghe, he had one 
son— Walter, who succeeded him as second 
Lord Scott of Buccleuch—and two daughters: 
Margaret, married, first, to James, lord Ross, 
and, secondly, to Alexander Montgomery, 
sixth earl of Eglinton; and Elizabeth, married 
to John Master of Cranstoun, and afterwards 
second Lord Cranstoun. 

[Register Privy Council of Scotland, vols. i.- 
vili.; Cal, State Papers, Scot. Ser. and For. Ser. 
during the reign of Elizabeth; Histories of Knox 
and Calderwood; Sir William Fraser’s Scotts of 
Buccleuch (privately printed); Douglas’s Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), i. 251.] Ay. Beal 

SCOTT, WALTER (1550?-1629?), of 
Harden, freebooter, born about 1550, was 
descended from a branch of the Scotts of 
Buccleuch, known as the Scotts of Sinton. 
His father, William Scott, was first de- 
scribed as ‘ in Todrig,’ a place near Sinton in 
Selkirkshire, but afterwards as ‘in Harden,’ 
an estate which he acquired about 1550, or 
later, from Alexander, lord Home (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. viii. p. 144; cf. 
Registrum Magni Sigilli, vol. vii. No. 2114). 
Walter succeeded his father in 1563. In 
1580 his lands at Hoscote were raided by the 
Elliots, a rival border clan then allied with 
England. In June 1592 he assisted Francis 
Stewart, earl of Bothwell, in his attack upon 
Falkland Palace [see Hupsurn, FRANcis 
Srpwart, fifth Ear~ or BotHwet1]; and, 
with his brother William and other Scotts, 
helped Bothwell in the winter of 1592-3 
to plunder the lands of Drummelzier and 
Dreva on Tweedside; they carried off four 
thousand sheep; two hundred cattle, forty 
horses, and goods to the value of 2,0007. He 
also, with five hundred men, Scotts and 
Armstrongs, joined Sir Walter, first lord 
Scott of Buccleuch, in his famous rescue of 
William Armstrong of Kinmont (q.v. ], ‘Kin- 
mont Willie,’ from Carlisle Castle in 1596 
(Calendar of Border Papers, ii. 120-2), and 
complaints of freebooting were made agajnst 
him about the same time by the English 
wardens. In October 1602 he joined with 
other border leaders in a bond to keep good 
rule. In December 1605 he was threatened 
with outlawry for hunting and riding in 
Cheviot and Redesdale, spoiling the king’s 
game and woods; while in 1611 he and 
his sons, Walter, Francis, and Hew, were 
bound in large sums to keep the peace with 
some of his neighbours. 

‘Wat of Harden’ is said to have died in 
1629; he was alive in April of that year 
(The Scotts of Buccleuch, i. 256). His resi- 
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dence is now one of the seats of his descen- 
dant, Lord Polwarth (Carrn, Border Me- 
mories), 

He married, first, about 21 March 1576, 
Mary, daughter of John Scott of Dryhope 
in Yarrow. The original contract is pre- 
served in Lord Polwarth’s charter chest (The 
Scotts of Buccleuch, vol. i. p. 1xx); an in- 
correct account of it is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ (i. 157, ed. 1812). By his first wife 
Walter had, with five daughters, four sons: 
Sir William, who succeeded to Harden; 
Walter; Francis, ancestor of the Scotts of 
Sinton ; and Hew, ancestor of the Scotts of 
Gala. He married, secondly, in 1698, Mar- 
garet Edgar of Wedderlie, and had issue one 
daughter. Sir William Scott the younger, 
of Harden, who married Agnes Murray of 
Elibank, is the hero of the apocryphal tra- 
ditional story of ‘Muckle-mouthed Meg,’ 
The second son, Walter, was fatally wounded 
in October 1616 in a quarrel about rights of 
fishing in the river Ettrick. A tradition 
connected with the incident, graphically told 
by Sir Walter Scott in his notes to the 
‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ is proved 
false by authentic record (Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, x. 667, xi. 20, 
98-101). 

[Many traditions of Walter Scott appear in a 
connected form in Border Memories, by Walter 
Riddell Carre, 1876, pp. 73-9; Register of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, vols. i.—xii.] 

J. AN. 

SCOTT, WALTER, Eart or Tarras 
(1644-1693), born on 23 Dec. 1644, was 
eldest son of Sir Gideon Scott of Highchester, 
who was the second son of William Scott ot 
Harden, and thus grandson of Walter Scott 
(1550?-1629?) [q.v.] When in his fifteenth 
year he was married by special dispensation 
from the presbytery of Kirkcaldy, on 9 Feb. 
1659, to Lady Mary Scott, countess of Buc- 
cleuch in her own right ; she was then only 
in her twelfth year, and his father was one 
of the curators. The youthful couple were 
separated by the civil authorities until the 
countess had completed her twelfth year, 
and she then ratified what had been done. 
The husband was not allowed to assume the 
wife’s title, but the dignities of Karl of 
Tarras and Lord Almoor and Campcastill 
were on 4 Sept. 1660 conferred upon him 
for life. The countess soon died, and after 
protracted legal proceedings their marriage 
contract was reduced, and he was disap- 
pointed of the provision set apart for him 
therein out of his wife’s property. 

From 1667 to 1671 he travelled in France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, and, returning 
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by the English court, he endeavoured in 
vain to move Charles II to grant him a 
provision out of the Buccleuch estates. To- 
wards the end of Charles’s reign he took 
part in the plots concocted for the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the throne, and 
being arrested was, on his own confession, 
found guilty of treason and condemned to 
death on 5 Jan. 1685. Owing, however, to his 
confession he obtained a remission, and was 
reinstated in his honours and lands by letters 
of rehabilitation on 28 June 1687. He died 
in April 1693. He married as his second 
wife, on 81 Dec. 1677, Helen, daughter of 
Thomas Hepburn of Humbie in East Lo- 
thian, and left by her five sons and five 
daughters. 

[The Scotts of Buccleuch, by Sir William 
Fraser, i. 820-400 (with portraits of Tarras and 
his first wife). ] ae? 


SCOTT, WALTER, of Satchells (1614 ?- 
1694?), captain and genealogist, born about 
1614, was son of Robert Scott of Satchells, 
who was a grandson of Walter Scott of Sin- 
ton, by his second marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of James Riddell of that ilk. The 
captain’s mother was Jean, daughter of Sir 
Robert Scott of Thirlestane. He spent his 
youth in herding cattle, but, running away 
in his sixteenth year, joined the regiment 
which his chief, Walter, first earl of Buc- 
leuch, raised and transported to Holland in 
1629:. From that time he was, according to 
his own account, in active military service 
at home and abroad for fifty-seven years. 
He is said to have married and had a daugh- 
ter, whom he named Gustava in honour of 
the famous king of Sweden. But what is 
more certain is that at the advanced age of 
seventy-five he began his rude metrical 
‘True History of several honourable fami- 
lies of the right honourable name of Scot, 
in the shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
others adjacent, gathered out of ancient 
chronicles, histories, and traditions of our 
fathers.’ He describes himself on the title- 
page as 

An old souldier and no scholler, 
And one that could write nane, 
But just the letters of his name, 


He hired schoolboys to write to his dicta- 
tion. His work was originally printed in 
1688, and later editions appeared in 1776, 
1786, 1892, and 1894. 

[Preface to the 1894 edition of the ‘True 
History,’ by John G. Winning. ] JEG MEY 


SCOTT, Str WALTER (1771-1832), 
author of the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ son of Wal- 
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born on 15 Aug. 1771 in a house in the 
College Wynd at Edinburgh, since demo- 
lished. The ‘ True History of several honour- 
able Families of the Right Honourable Name 
of Scot ’ (1688), by Walter Scott of Satchells 
[a. v.], was a favourite of the later Walter 
rom his earliest years. He learnt from it 
the history of many of the heroes of his 
writings. Among them were John Scott of 
Harden, called ‘the Lamiter,’ a younger son 
of a duke of Buccleuch in the fourteenth 
century ; and John’s son, William the ‘ Bolt- 
foot,’ a famous border knight. A later Scott 
called ‘ Auld Wat,’ the Harden of the ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ married Mary Scott, 
the ‘Flower of Yarrow,’ in 1567, and was 
the hero of many legends [see Scorr, WALTER, 
1550 P-1629?]. His son, William Scott of 
Harden, was made prisoner by Gideon Mur- 
ray of Elibank, and preferred a marriage 
with Murray’s ugliest daughter to the gal- 
lows. William’s third son, Walter, laird of 
Raeburn, became a quaker, and suffered per- 
secutions described in a note to the ‘ Heart 
of Midlothian.’ Raeburn’s second son, also 
Walter, became a Jacobite, and was known 
as ‘ Beardie,’ because he gave up shaving in 
token of mourning for the Stuarts. He died 
in 1729. ‘ Beardie’ and his son Robert are 
described in the introductory ‘ Epistles’ to 
‘Marmion.’ Robert quarrelled with his 
father, became a whig, and set up as a farmer 
at Sandy Knowe. He was a keen sports- 
man and a ‘general referee in all matters of 
dispute in the neighbourhood.’ In 1728 he 
married Barbara, daughter of Thomas Hali- 
burton of New Mains, by whom he had a 
numerous family. One of them, Thomas, 
died on 27 Jan. 1823, in his ninetieth year. 
Another, Robert, was in the navy, and, 
after retiring, settled at Rosebank, near 
Kelso. Walter Scott, the eldest son of 
Robert of Sandy Knowe, born 1729, was the 
first of the family to adopt a town life. He 
acquired a fair practice as writer to the 
signet. Hisson says( Autobiographical Frag- 
ment) that he delighted in the antiquarian 
part of his profession, but had too much 
simplicity to make money, and often rather 
lost than profited by his zeal for his clients. 
He wasa strict Calvinist; his favourite study 
was church history; and he was rather 
formal in manners and staunch to old 
Scottish prejudices. He is the original of 
the elder Fairford in ‘Redgauntlet.’ In 
April 1758 he married Anne, eldest daughter 
of John Rutherford, professor of medicine 
in the university of Edinburgh [q. v.] Her 
mother was a daughter of Sir John Swinton 
[q. v. ],a descendant of many famous warriors, 
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from Sir William Alexander, earl of Stirling by his uncle, Captain Robert Scott. He 


{q.v.], thefriend of Ben Jonson. Mrs. Scott 
was short, and ‘by no means comely.’ She 
was well educated for the time, though with 
old-fashioned stiffness ; was fond of poetry, 
and was of light and happy temper of mind. 
Though devout, she was less austere than her 
husband. Her son Walter had no likeness, 
it is said, to her or to his father, but strongly 
resembled his great-grandfather ‘ Beardie,’ 
and especially his grandfather Robert. 

Walter Scott, the writer to the signet, had 
a family of twelve, the first six of whom 
died in infancy. The survivors were Robert, 
who served in the navy under Rodney, wrote 
verses, and was afterwards in the East India 
Company’s service. John, the second, be- 
came a major in the army, retired, and died 
in 1816. The only daughter, Anne, suffered 
through life from an early accident, and 
died in 1801. Thomas, who showed much 
talent, entered his father’s profession, failed 
in speculations, was made paymaster of the 
70th regiment in 1811, accompanied it to 
Canada in 1813, and died there in April 
1823. Daniel, the youngest, who was bred 
to trade, ruined himself by dissipation, and 
emigrated to Jamaica. There he showed 
want of spirit in a disturbance, and returned 
a dishonoured man, to die soon afterwards 
(1806). His brother Walter refused to see 
him, and afterwards felt bitter regret for the 
harshness. 

Walter Scott, the fourth surviving child, 
was a very healthy infant, but at the age of 
eighteen months had a fever when teething, 
and lost the use of his right leg (on this 
illness see a medical note by Dr. Creighton 
to the article on Scott in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 9th ed.) After various remedies 
had failed he was sent to Sandy Knowe, 
where his grandfather was living with his 
second son, Thomas. Scott’s earliest recol- 
lections were of his lying on the floor in 
this house, wrapped in the skin of a sheep 
just killed, and being enticed by his grand- 
father to crawl. Sheepskins and other reme- 
dies failed to cure the mischief, which resulted 
in a permanent deformity ; but he recovered 
his general health, became a sturdy child, 
caught from his elders a ‘personal antipathy’ 
to Washington, and imbibed Jacobite preju- 
dices, due partly to the fall of some of his 
relations at Culloden. He learnt from his 
grandmother many songs and legends of the 
old moss-troopers and his border ancestry. 
In his fourth year he was sent with his 
aunt, Miss Janet Scott, to try the waters 
at Bath. He was taken to London shows 
on his way; and at Bath was petted by 
John Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ and 


learnt a little reading at a dame school, 
and saw ‘As you like it’ at the theatre. 
He returned after a year to Edinburgh and 
Sandy Knowe, where he learnt to ride. Mrs. 
(Alison) Cockburn [q. v.] describes him in a 
letter of December 1777 as the ‘most ex- 
traordinary genius of a boy’ she ever saw. 
In his eighth year he was sent for sea-bathing 
to Prestonpans, where a veteran named Dal- 
getty told him stories of the German wars, 
and where he first made acquaintance with 
George Constable, the original of Jonathan 
Oldbuck. 

In 1778 he returned to his father’s house 
in George’s Square, Edinburgh, and after a 
little preparation was sent, in October 1778, 
to the high school. A sturdy presbyterian, 
James Mitchell, also acted as private tutor 
to him and his brother. Scott had many 
‘amicable disputes’ with the tutor about 
cavaliers and roundheads, and acquired some 
knowledge of the church history of Scotland. 
Mitchell testifies to his sweetness and intel- 
ligence. He did not, however, distinguish 
himself at school, where he was for three 
years under Luke Fraser, and afterwards 
under Alexander Adam [q. v.], the rector. 
He was an ‘incorrigibly idle imp,’ though 
‘never a dunce.’ He was better at the 
‘yards’ (or playground) than in the class, 
and famous, in spite of his infirmity, for 
climbing the ‘kittle nine stanes’ on the 
castle rock and taking part in pugilistic 
‘bickers’ with the town boys. Under 
Adam, however, he became a fair latinist, 
and won praise for poetical versions of 
Horace and Virgil. His mother encouraged 
him to read Shakespeare, and his father 
allowed the children to act plays occasionally 
after lessons. His rapid growth having 
weakened him, he was sent for a half-year 
to his aunt at Kelso, where he attended 
school and made the acquaintance of James 
Ballantyne. Ballantyne reports that he 
was already an incomparable story-teller. 
An acquaintance with Thomas Blacklock 
(q. v.], the blind poet, had led to his reading 
Ossian and especially the ‘Faerie Queen,’ 
of which he could repeat ‘marvellous’ 
quantities. He also read Hoole’s Tasso, and 
was, above all, fascinated by Percy’s 
‘Reliques.’ He was already beginning to 
collect ballads. He says that he had bound 
up ‘several volumes’ of them before he was 
ten (LocKHART, ch. iv.), and a collection at 
Abbotsford dates from about 1783. To the 
Kelso time he also refers his first love of 
romantic scenery. 

In November 1783 Scott began to attend 
classes at the college. He admired Dugald 
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Stewart, and attended a few lectures on 
law and history. Finding that his fellows 
were before him in Greek, he forswore the 
language and gave up the Latin classics as 
well. He remained ignorant of even the 
Greek alphabet, though in later years he was 
fond of some Latin poetry. He was, how- 
ever, eagerly pursuing his favourite studies. 
With John Irving (afterwards a writer to 
the signet) he used to ramble over Arthur’s 
Seat, each composing romantic legends for 
the other's amusement. He learnt Italian 
enough to read Tasso and Ariosto in the 
original, acquired some Spanish, and read 
French, though he never became a good 
linguist. A severe illness, caused by the 
‘bursting of a blood-vessel in the lower 
bowels,’ interrupted his serious studies ; and 
he solaced himself, with Irving, in reading 
romantic literature. His recovery was com- 
pleted at Rosebank, where his uncle Robert 
had recently settled, and which became a 
second hometohim. He studied fortification 
on Uncle Toby’s method, and read Vertot’s 
‘Knights of Malta’ and Orme’s ‘ Hindostan.’ 
Gradually he recovered, became tall and 
muscular, and delighted in rides and, in spite 
of lameness, walks of twenty or thirty 
miles a day. His rambles made him familiar 
with many places of historical interest, and 
he tried, without success, to acquire the art 
of landscape-painting. His failure in music 
was even more decided. 

He did not resume his attendance at 
college in 1785, and on 15 May 1786 he was 
apprenticed to his father as writer to the 
signet. Soon after this he had his only sight 
of Burns. As an apprentice Scott acquired 
regular business habits. He made a little 
pocket-money by copying legal documents, 
and says that he once wrote 120 folio pages 
ata sitting. His handwriting, as Lockhart 
observes, shows the marksof his steady prac- 
tice as a clerk. He began to file his letters 
regularly, and was inured to the methodical 
industry to be afterwards conspicuously dis- 
played in literature. The drudgery, how- 
ever, was distasteful at the time. In 1788 
he began to attend civil-law classes, which 
then formed part of the education of both 
branches of the legal profession. He here 
made the acquaintance of young men in- 
tended for the bar, and aspired to become 
an advocate himself. His father kindly 
approved of the change, but offered to take 
him into partnership. Both, however, pre- 
ferred that the younger son, Thomas, should 
take this position; and Walter accordingly 
attended the course of study necessary for 
an advocate, along with his particular chum, 
William Clerk. They ‘ coached’ each other 
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industriously, and were impressed by the 
lectures of David Hume, the _ historian’s 
nephew Both were called to the bar on 
11 July 1792, Scott having defended a 
thesis ‘ on the disposal of the dead bodies of 
criminals,’ which was a‘ very pretty piece of 
latinity,’ and was dedicated to Lord Brax- 
field [see MaAcguBEN, RosErt]. 

Scott was already a charming companion 
and was a member of various clubs; the 
‘Teviotdale Club,’ to which Ballantyne be- 
longed; ‘The Club’ (of Edinburgh), where 
he met William Clerk and other young advo- 
cates, and was known as ‘Colonel Grogg;’ 
and the ‘ Literary Society,’ where discussions 
were held in which, although Scott was not 
distinguished as an orator, he aired his anti- 
quarian knowledge, and gained the nickname 
‘DunsScotus.’ Scott's companions were given 
tothe conviviality of the period ; and,though 
strictly temperate in later life, he occasionally 
put the strength of his head to severe tests at 
this time. When the hero of ‘Rob Roy’ is 
persuaded that he had sung a song during a 
carouse, he is repeating the author’s experi- 
ence. It seems, too, that such frolics occa- 
sionally led to breaches of the peace, when 
Scott was complimented as being the ‘ first 
to begin a row and the last to end it.’ He 
fell, however, into no discreditable excesses, 
and was reading widely and storing his mind, 
by long rambles in the country, with anti- 
quarian knowledge. As an apprentice he 
had to accompany an expedition for the 
execution of a writ, which first took him 
into the Loch Katrine region. He made 
acquaintance with a client of his father’s, 
Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle, who had 
been out in 1715 and 1745, and had met 
Rob Roy in a duel. Scott visited him in 
the highlands, and listened eagerly to his 
stories. Ata rather later period he visited 
the Cheviots, and made a careful study of 
Flodden Field. 

The ‘Literary Society’ encouraged him 
to take a higher place among his friends. 
He had ‘already dabbled,’ says Lockhart, 
‘in Anglo-Saxon and the Norse sagas.’ In 
1789 he read before the society an essay 
intended to show that the feudal system was 
the natural product of certain social condi- 
tions, instead of being the invention of a 
particular period. In the winter of 1790-91 
heattracted the attention of Dugald Stewart, 
whose class he was again attending, by an 
essay ‘on the Manners and Customs of the 
Northern Nations.’ On 4 Jan. 1791 he was 
elected a member of the Speculative Society. 
He took great interest in its proceedings, 
was soon chosen librarian and secretary, and 
kept the minutes with businesslike regu- 
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larity. An essay upon ballads which he 
read upon the night of Jeffrey’s admission 
led to an acquaintance between the two, and 
Jeffrey found him already collecting the 
nucleus of a museum of curiosities. 

By this time he had also become qualified 
for ladies’ society. He had grown to be tall 
and strong; his figure was both powerful 
and graceful; his chest and arms were those 
of a Hercules. Though his features were 
not handsome, their expression was singu- 
larly varied and pleasing ; his eye was bright 
and his complexion brilliant. It was a 
proud day, he said, when he found that a 
pretty young woman would sit out and talk 
to him for hours in a ballroom, where his 
lameness prevented him from dancing. This 
pretty young lady was probably Williamina, 
daughter of- Sir John and Lady Jane 
Belsches, afterwards Stuart, of Fettercairn, 
near Montrose, born October 1776. She 
ultimately married, on 19 Jan. 1797, Sir 
William Forbes, bart., of Pitsligo, was mother 
of James David Forbes [q. v.], and died 
5 Dec. 1810. Scott appears to have felt for 
her the strongest passion of his life. Scott’s 
father, says Lockhart, thought it right to 
give notice to the lady’s father of the attach- 
ment. This interference, however, produced 
no effect upon the relations between the 
young people. ~ Scott, he adds, hoped for suc- 
cess for ‘several long years.’ Whatever the 
true story of the failure, there can be no doubt 
that Scott was profoundly moved, and the 
memory of the lady inspired him when de- 
scribing Matilda in ‘ Rokeby’ (Letters, ii. 18), 
and probably other heroines. He refers to the 
passion more than once in his last journal, 
and he had affecting interviews with her 
mother in 1827 (Journal, 1890, i. 86, 96, 
404, ii. 55, 62, 321). According to Lock- 
hart, Scott’s friends thought that this secret 
attachment had helped to keep him free 
from youthful errors, and had nerved him to 
diligence during his legal studies. As, 
however, she was only sixteen when he was 
called to the bar, Lockhart’s language seems 
to imply rather too early a date for the be- 
ginning of the affair (see Barn’s James Mill 
for an account of the Stuart family; James 
Mill was for a time Miss Stuart’s tutor). 

Scott, on joining the bar, received some 
employment from his father and a few 
others, but had plenty of leisure to become 
famous as a story-teller among his com- 
rades. Among his dearest friends of this 
and later times was William Erskine 
(afterwards Lord Kinneder) [q. v.] At 
the end of 1792 he made his first excur- 
sion to Liddesdale, with Robert Shortreed, 
the sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire. He 
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repeated these ‘raids’ for seven successive 
years, exploring every corner of the country, 
collecting ballads and occasionally an old 
border war-horn, and enjoying the rough 
hospitalities of the Dandie Dinmonts. A 
Willie Elliot of Millburnholme is said to 
have been the original of this great creation, 
though a Jamie Davidson, who kept mus- 
tard-and-pepper terriers, passed by the name 
afterwards; and Lockhart thinks that the 
portrait was filled up from Scott’s friend, Wil- 
liam Laidlaw [q. v.] Scott was everywhere 
welcome, overflowing with fun, and always 
a gentleman, even when ‘fou,’ which, how- 
ever, was a rare occurrence. Other rambles 
took him to Perthshire, Stirlingshire, and 
Forfarshire. He became familiar with the 
scenery of Loch Katrine. At Craighall in 
Perthshire he found one original of the 
Tully-Veolan of ‘ Waverley,’ and at Meigle 
in Forfarshire he met Robert Paterson [q. v.], 
the real ‘ Old Mortality.’ In 1796 he visited 
Montrose, and tried to collect stories of 
witches and fairies from his old tutor, Mit- 
chell. The neighbourhood of the Stuarts at 
Fettercairn was probably a stronger induce- 
ment, but his suit was now finally rejected. 
His friends were alarmed at the possible 
consequences to his romantic temper, but he 
appears to have regained his self-command 
during a solitary ramble in the highlands. 

Another line of study was now attracting 
his attention. In 1788 a paper read by 
Henry Mackenzie to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh had roused an interest in Ger- 
man literature. Scott and some of his friends 
formed a class about 1792 to study German, 
engaging as teacher Dr. Willich (afterwards 
a translator of Kant), and gained a know- 
ledge of the language, which was then a ‘new 
discovery.’ Scott disdained the grammar, 
but forced his way to reading by his know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon and Scottish dialects. 
William Erskine shared his zeal, and re- 
strained his taste for the extravagances of 
the German dramatists. He became Scott’s 
most trusted literary adviser. Three or four 
years later James Skene of Rubislaw [q. v.] re- 
turned from Germany with a thorough know- 
ledge of the language and a good collection 
of books. Their literary sympathies led to 
the formation of another of Scott’s warmest 
friendships. 

The French revolution affected Scott 
chiefly by way of repulsion and by stimu- 
lating his patriotism. In 1794 some Irish 
students of the opposite persuasion made a 
riot in the theatre. Scott joined with such 
effect as to break the heads of three demo- 
crats, and was bound over to keep the peace. 
He was keenly interested in the raising of 
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a volunteer regiment in Edinburgh, from 
which he was excluded by his lameness, 
He joined, however, in a scheme for raising 
a body of volunteer cavalry. It was not 
organised till February 1797, when Scott 
was made quartermaster, ‘that he might be 
spared the rough usage of the ranks,’ He 
attended drills at five in the morning before 
visiting the parliament house, dined with 
the mess, and became a most popular mem- 
ber of the corps. His military enthusiasm, 
which excited some amusement among his 
legal friends, was lasting. When, in 1805, 
there was a false alarm of an invasion, he 
rode a hundred miles in one day, from Cum- 
berland to Dalkeith, an incident turned to 
account in the ‘ Antiquary’ (LockH4R?, ch. 
xiv. 

Sots income at the bar had risen from 
24/. in his first year to 1447. in 1797. Lock- 
hart gives some specimens of his arguments, 
which apparently did not rise above the 
average. In the autumn of 1797 he was per- 
suaded by a friend to visit the English lakes, 
and thence they went to the little water- 
ing-place of Gilsland, near the ‘ waste of 
Cumberland’ described in ‘Guy Mannering.’ 
Here he saw a beautiful girl riding, and, 
finding that she was also at Gilsland, ob- 
tained an introduction, and immediately fell 
in love with her. She was Charlotte Mary 
Carpenter, daughter of a French refugee, 
Jean Charpentier. Upon his death, early in 
the revolution, his wife, with her children, 
had gone to England. They found a friend 
in the Marquis of Downshire, on whose pro- 
perty Charpentier held a mortgage. The 
son obtained a place in the Hast India Com- 
pany’s service, and changed his name to Car- 
penter. The daughter is said by Lockhart 
to have been very attractive in appearance, 
though not of regular beauty, with dark- 
brown eyes, masses of black hair, and a 
fairy-like figure. She spoke with a slight 
French accent. Scott,at any rate, was soon 
‘raving’ about her. She was just of age. 
Lord Downshire approved. Her brotherhad 
settled an annuity of 500/. upon her; and, 
though this was partly dependent upon his 
circumstances, Scott thought that the in- 
come, with his own professional earnings, 
would be sufficient. They were therefore 
married at St. Mary’s Church, Carlisle, on 
24 Dec. 1797. 

The Scotts settled at a lodging in George 
Street, Edinburgh; then at 10 Castle Street; 
and in 1802 at 39 Castle Street, a house 
which Scott bought, and where he lived 
till 1826. The bride’s lively tastes were ap- 
parently not quite suited to the habits of 
Scott’s parents; but she was warmly wel- 
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comed by his friends at the bar and among 
the volunteers. They were both fond of the 
theatre, and heartily enjoyed the simple 
social amusements of the time. Scott’s 
father was failing before the marriage, and 
died in April 1799. 

Although still courting professional suc- 
cess, Scott now began to incline to literature. 
He had apparently written and burnt a boyish 
poem on the ‘Conquest of Granada’ about 
1786 (Lockuart, p. 37), but afterwards 
confined himself to an occasional ‘sonnet to 
his mistress’s eyebrow.’ In 1796 he heard of 
the version of Biirger’s ‘Lenore’ by William 
Taylor of Norwich [q.v.], one of the first stu- 
dents of German literature. He was stimu- 
lated to attempt arival translation, which he 
began after supperand finished that night in 
a state of excitement which spoilt his sleep. 
He published this in October with a com- 
panion ballad, ‘The Wild Huntsman;’ the 
publisher being one of his German class. 
The ballads were praised by Dugald Stewart, 
George Chalmers, and others; and his rival, 
Taylor, sent him a friendly letter. He had, 
however, many other rivals; and most of the 
edition went to the trunkmaker. In 1797 
William Erskine showed the ballads to 
Matthew Gregory Lewis [q.v.] of the 
‘Monk,’ who was then collecting the miscel- 
lany called ‘ Tales of Wonder’ (1801). He 
begged for contributions from Scott, whom 
he met on a visit to Scotland. Scott, though 
amused by Lewis’s foibles, was flattered by 
the attentions of a well-known author and 
edified by his criticisms. Lewis was also 
interested by Scott’s version of Goethe’s 
‘Goetz von Berlichingen.’ He induced a 
publisher to give 26/. for it, with a promise 
of an equal sum for a second edition. It 
appeared in February 1799, but failed to ob- 
tain republication. Another dramatic per- 
formance of the time was the ‘House of 
Aspen, an adaptation from ‘ Der heilige 
Vehme’ of G. Wachter; it was offered to 
Kemble by Lewis, and, it is said, put in re- 
hearsal. It was not performed, however, and 
remained unpublished. Meanwhile Scott 
had been writing ballads for Lewis, some of 
which he showed to his friend, James Ballan- 
tyne [q. v.], who was then publishing a news- 
paper at Kelso. Ballantyne agreed to print 
twelve copies of these ballads, which, with 
a few poems by other authors, appeared as 
‘ Apology for Tales of Terror ’in 1799. Scott 
had suggested that they would serve as ad- 
vertisements of Ballantyne’s press to his 
friends at Edinburgh. He was pleased with 
the result, and now began to think of pub- 
lishing his collection of ‘Border Ballads,’ to 
be printed by Ballantyne. 
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The office of sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire 
was at this time vacant, and Scott had the 
support of the Duke of Buccleuch in an ap- 


plication for the office. Scott’s volunteering | 


had also brought him into close connection 
with Robert Dundas, eldest son of Lord 
Melville, then the great distributor of Scot- 
tish patronage. Melville’s nephews were also 
interested, and on 16 Dec. 1799 Scott was 
appointed sheriff-depute. It brought him 
3007. a year for light work and a closer 
connection with his favourite district. Scott 
now set about his ballad collection ener- 
getically. On 22 April 1800 he wrote to 
Ballantyne, whom he proposed to entrust 
with the printing, and suggested, at the 
same time, that Ballantyne would find a 
good opening for a printing establishment in 
Edinburgh. Scott’s ballad-hunting brought 
him many new acquaintances, who, as usual, 
became warm friends. Among them were 
Richard Heber [q. v.], the great book-col- 
lector, and, through Heber, George Ellis 
(9. v.], then preparing his ‘Specimens of 

arly English Romances,’ They kept up an 
intimate correspondence until Ellis’s death. 
Scott managed also to form a friendly alliance 
with the touchy antiquary, Joseph Ritson 
[q. v.] He took up John Leyden [q. v.], 
whose enthusiastic co-operation he repaid by 
many good services. He made the acquaint- 
ance of William Laidlaw, ever afterwards 
an attached friend; and, through Laidlaw, 
of James Hogg (1770-1835) [q. v.], to whom 
also he was a steady patron. The first two 
volumes of the ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ printed 
by Ballantyne, were published early in 1802 
by Cadell & Davies, and welcomed by many 
critics of the time, including Miss Seward. 
Scott received 78/. 10s. for a half-share of the 

rofits, and then sold the copyright to the 

ongmans for 6007. This price apparently 
included a third volume, which appeared in 
1803. Other editions followed when Scott 
had become famous. The collection included 
various introductory essays, and showed, as 
Lockhart remarks, that his mind was already 
stored with most of the incidents and images 
afterwards turned to account. The ‘ Min- 
strelsy’ had been intended to include the 
romance of ‘Sir Tristram,’ which he and 


Leyden had persuaded themselves to be the | 


work of Thomas of Ercildoune [q.v.] A small 
edition of this was published separately by 
Constable in May 1804. 

The ‘ Minstrelsy ’ included some imitations 
of the ancient ballad by Scott, Leyden, and 
others. ‘Glenfinlas,’ written for Lewis in 
1799, was, he says, his ‘ first serious attempt 
in verse. Another poem, intended for the 
‘ Minstrelsy,’ led to more important results 
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(Letters, i. 22). The Countess of Dalkeith 
(afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch) sug- 
gested to him as a fit subject for a ballad the 
legend of Gilpin Horner. Soon afterwards 
(Sir) John Stoddart [q.v.], on a visit to 
Scotland, repeated to him the then unpub- 
lished ‘Christabel.’ Scott thought the metre 
adapted to such an ‘extravaganza’ as he in- 
tended. A verse or two from ‘Christabel ’ 
was actually introduced in Scott’s poems; 
and Coleridge seems afterwards to have been 
a little annoyed by the popularity due in 
part to this appropriation and denied to 
the more poetical original. Scottin his pre- 
face of 1880 fully acknowledges the debt, 
and in his novels makes frequent references 
to Coleridge’s poems. The framework of the 
‘Last Minstrel’ was-introduced on a hint 
from W. Erskine or George Cranstoun [q.v.], 
to whom he had read some stanzas; and its 
form was suggested by the neighbourhood 
of Newark Castle to Bowhill, where he had 
met the Countess of Dalkeith. He read 
the beginning to Ellis early in 1803. The 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was published at 
the beginning of 1805 by the Longmans and 
Constable on half profits. The Longmans 
bought the copyright on a second edition for 
500/., Scott thus receiving 769/. 6s. on the 
whole. It succeeded at once so brilliantly as 
to determine Scott’s future career. 

Scott’s literary occupations had naturally 
told against his success at the bar. His pro- 
fessional income had increased slowly, and 
in 1802-3 amounted to 228/. 18s. In 1804 his 
father’s business had dwindled in the hands of 
his brother Thomas, and his own prospects 
suffered. In 1804 the lord lieutenant of Sel- 
kirkshire complained that Scott’s military zeal 
had interfered with the discharge of his duties 
as sheriff, and that he was legally bound to 
reside four months in the year within his 
own jurisdiction. Scott had, upon his mar- 
riage, taken a cottage at Lasswade, six miles 
from Edinburgh, where he spent his sum- 
mers. He now had to look out for a house 
in a more appropriate situation, and took a 
lease of Ashestiel on the Tweed, near Selkirk. 
On 10 June 1804 his uncle, Robert Scott, 
died, leaving him the house at Rosebank. 
He sold this for 5,000/., and, with the sheriff- 
depute-ship and his wife’s settlement, had 
now about 1,000/. a year independently of 
his practice (LockHaRt, ch. xiii.) Ashestiel 
was in a rustic district, seven miles from the 
nearest town, and in the midst of the Buc. 
cleuch estates. He had plenty of sporting and 
a small sheep farm. He thought of making 
Hogg his bailiff, but took a fancy to Thomas 
Purdie, who had been charged with poach- 
ing, and had touched Scott’s heart by his 
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apology. Purdie became his shepherd, then 
his bailiff, and remained till death an at- 
tached friend. 

Scott now resolved, as he says (Introd. to 
the Lay), that literature should be his ‘ staff, 
but not his crutch.’ He desired to be inde- 
pendent of his pen, though giving up hopes 
of the highest legal preferments. He applied, 
therefore, through Lord Dalkeith (2 Feb. 
1805), to Lord Melville for an appointment, 
which he succeeded in obtaining in the follow- 
ing year. Lockhart thinks (7d. ch. xv. p. 36) 
that, besides the Buccleuch interest, a hint of 
Pitt’s, who had expressed admiration of the 
‘Lay, may have been serviceable. George 
Home, one of the ‘principal clerks of the 
quarter session,’ was becoming infirm; and, as 
there was no system of retiring pensions, Scott 
was associated in the office, on the terms of 
doing the duty for nothing during Home’s 
life and succeeding to the position on his 
death. Some formal error having been made 
in the appointment, Scott went to London 
to obtain its rectification, and was afraid 
that upon the change of government advan- 
tage might be taken of the mistake. His 
fears were set at rest by Lord Spencer, then 
at the home office, and the appointment was 
gazetted on 8 March 1806. Scott was for 
the first time received in London asa literary 
lion, and made the acquaintance of Joanna 
Baillie, ever afterwards a warm friend. The 
duties of his clerkship occupied him from 
four to six hours daily for four days a week 
during six months of the year, and, though 
partly mechanical, required care and busi- 
nesslike habits and the study of law papers 
at home. It brought him into close connec- 
tion with his colleagues, the children of the 
several families all calling the other fathers 
‘uncle.’ Soon afterwards he wrote a song, 
which James Ballantyne sang at a public 
dinner (27 June 1806), to commemorate the 
failure of Melville’s impeachment. He de- 
sired, as Lockhart thinks (7. ch. xv.), to 
show that his appointment had not inter- 
fered with his political independence. The 
words ‘Tally-ho to the Fox!’ used at a 
time when Fox’s health was beginning to 
collapse, gave deep offence; and some friends, 
according to Cockburn (Memorials, p. 217), 
were permanently alienated. The particular 
phrase was of course used without ungene- 
rous intention, and Scott paid a compliment 
to Fox’s memory in ‘Marmion’ soon after- 
wards. But he was now becoming a keen 
partisan. Lockhart observes that during the 
whig ministry his tory feelings were ‘in a 
very excited state,’ and that he began to take 
an active part as a local manager of poli- 
tical affairs. When Jeffrey playfully com- 
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plimented him on a speech before the faculty 
of advocates, Scott burst into tears, and de- 
clared that the whigs would leave nothing of 
all that made Scotland Scotland. 
Ballantyne had removed to Edinburgh at 
the end of 1802, and set up a press in the 
precincts of Holyrood House (LockHaRt, ch. 
xi.) It was called the Border Press, and 
gained a reputation for beauty and correct- 
ness. Soon after the publication of the 
‘Lay, Ballantyne, who had already received 
a loan from Scott, found that more capital 
was needed; Scott (2b. ch. xiv.) thought it 
imprudent to make a further advance, but 
agreed at the beginning of 1805 to become @ 
partner in the business. The connection was 
a secret; and Scott, whose writings were 
now eagerly sought by publishers, attracted 
many customers. He arranged that all his 
own books should be printed by Ballantyne, 
while as a printer he became more or less 
interested in the publishing speculations. 
Scott’s sanguine disposition and his generous 
trust in other authors led him also to sug- 
gest a number of literary enterprises, some 
very costly, and frequently ending in failure. 
Money had to be raised; and Scott, who 
seems to have first taken up Ballantyne 
somewhat in the spirit of a border-chief 
helping one of his clan, soon caught the 
spirit of commercial speculation. The first 
scheme which he proposed was for a collec- 
tion of British poets, to be published by 
Constable. A similar scheme, in which 
Thomas Campbell was to be the editor, was 
in the contemplation of some London pub- 
lishers. After some attempts at an alliance, 
Scott’s scheme was given up; but he took up 
with great energy a complete’ edition of 
Dryden. In 1805 he was also writing for 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and had made a 
beginning of ‘ Waverley’ (7. ch. xiv.) The 
name was probably suggested by Waverley 
Abbey, near Farnham, which was within a 
tide of Ellis’s house where he had been re- 
cently staying. The first few chapters were 
shown to William Erskine (2b. ch. xxii. p. 
202), and upon his disapproval the task was 
dropped for the time. Scott now adopted 
the habits which enabled him to carry out 
his labours. He gave up his previous plan 
of sitting up late, rose at five, dressed care- 
fully, was at his desk by six, and before the 
family breakfast had ‘ broken the neck of the 
day’s work.’ A couple of hours afterwards 
he finished the writing, and was his ‘own 
man’ by noon. At Ashestiel he rode out, 
coursed with his greyhounds or joined in 
‘burning the water,’ as described in ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ He answered every letter the 
same day, and thus got through a surprising 
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amount of work. Lockhart describes (70. 
ch. xxvii. p. 256) how in 1814 a youthful 
friend of his own was irritated by the vision 
of a hand which he could see, while drink- 
ing his claret, through the window of a 
neighbouring house, unweariedly adding to 
a heap of manuscripts. It was afterwards 
identified as Scott’s hand, then employed 
upon ‘ Waverley ;’ and the anecdote shows 
that he sometimes, at least, wrote into the 
evening. 

During 1806-7 Scott was hard at work 
upon ‘Dryden,’ and in the spring of 1807 
visited London to make researches in the 
British Museum. He was also appointed 
secretary to the parliamentary commission 
upon Scottish jurisprudence (7d.ch. xvi.),and 
took much pains in qualifying himself for the 
duty. Anessay upon the changes proposed 
by the commission was afterwards contri- 
buted by him to the ‘Edinburgh Annual 
Register’ for 1808 (published 1810), and 
shows his suspicion of the reforms which 
were being urged by Bentham among others 
(see BentHam, Works, vol. v.) At thesame 
time he was writing ‘Marmion,’ upon which 
hesays (Introduction of 1830) that he thought 
it desirable to bestow more care than his 
previous compositions had received. Some 
of it, especially the battle, was composed 
while he was galloping his charger along 
Portobello Sands during his volunteer exer- 
cises (LocKHART, ch. xvi.) The introductory 
epistles, which most of his critics thought 
a disagreeable interruption, were carefully 
laboured, and at one time advertised for 
separate publication (7b. ch. xvi. p. 154). 
They are of great biographical interest. 
Constable offered a thousand guineas for the 
poem before seeing it, and Scott at once ac- 
cepted the offer. He had a special need of 
money in consequence of the failure, at the 
end of 1806, of his brother Thomas. ‘ Mar- 
mion’ was published on 23 Feb. 1808, and 
was as successful as the ‘ Lay.’ The general 
applause was interrupted by some sharp 
criticism from Jeffrey in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.’ Jeffrey, besides a general dislike 
to theromanticism ofthenewschool, strangely 
accused Scott of neglecting ‘Scottish feelings 
and Scottish characters.’ He sent the re- 
view, with a note, to Scott, with whom he 
was engaged to dine. Scott received him 
with unchanged cordiality, but Mrs. Scott 
sarcastically hoped that he had been well 
paid by Constable for his ‘ abuse’ of his host. 
Scott himself ceased to be a contributor to the 
‘Edinburgh,’ although his personal relations 
with Jeffrey were alwaysfriendly (see Letters, 
i. 436-40, ii. 832). Other reasons sufficiently 
explain his secession, In November 1807 he 
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had proposed to Southey to become one of 
Jeffrey’s contributors, in spite of certain at- 
tacks upon ‘ Madoc’ and ‘ Thalaba.’ Southey 
declined, as generally disapproving of Jel- 
frey’s politics, and Scott was soon annoyed 
by what he thought the unpatriotic tone of 
the review, especially the ‘ Cevallos’ article 
of October 1808. He at once took up eagerly 
the scheme for the ‘Quarterly Review,’ which 
was now being started by Murray, who visited 
him in October 1808 (see Sminus’s Murray, i. 
96 seq.) Canning approved the scheme, and 
Scott. wrote to all his friends to get recruits. 
Lockhart says that he could ‘fill half a 
volume with the correspondence upon this 
subject’ (see, too, Gifford’s letters in Letters, 
vol. ii. appendix), The quarrel with Jeffrey 
involved a quarrel with Constable, the pub- 
lisher at this time of the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
Other serious difficulties had arisen. ‘The 
edition of ‘ Dryden’ in eighteen volumes, 
with Scott’s admirable life, had appeared in 
the last week of April 1808. He had worked 
hard as an editor, and received 756/., or forty 
guineas a volume. He had by October 1808 
prepared an edition of the ‘Sadler Papers’ 
(published in 1809-10), and was at work 
upon a new edition of the ‘Somers Tracts,’ 
and now, besides some other trifles, had 
undertaken the edition of Swift, for which 
Constable offered him 1,5007. A partner of 
Constable’s, named Hunter, an intelligent 
and honourable man, but strongly opposed 
to Scott in politics, was dissatisfied with the 
Swift bargain. Scott was bitterly offended 
at some of Hunter’s language, and on 12 Jan. 
1809 wrote an indignant letter breaking off 
all connection with the firm. He had pre- 
viously engaged John (1774-1821) [q. v.], the 
younger brother of James Ballantyne, whohad 
failed in business, to act as clerk under the 
brother. It was now decided to start a pub- 
lishing firm (John Ballantyne & Co.) in oppo- 
sition to Constable. Scott was to supply half 
the capital, and the other half was to be 
divided equally between James and John. 
According to Lockhart, Scott had also to pro- 
vide for James’s quarter, while John had to 
borrow his quarter either from Scott or some 
one else (LockuaRt, ch. xviii. p. 174). The 
new firm undertook various enterprises, es- 
pecially the ‘Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 
to which Southey was a contributor; and 
Scott now hoped, with the alliance of John 
Murray, to compete successfully with Con- 
stable. 

In the spring of 1809 he visited London 
and saw much of his new acquaintance, 
John BaconSawrey Morritt[q. v.], with whom 
he stayed at Rokeby Park on his return. In 
London he saw much of Canning, Ellis, and 
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Croker. The firstnumber of the‘ Quarterly Re- 
view, to which he contributed three articles, 
appeared during his stay, and he had frequent 
conferences with John Murray concerning 
the new alliance with Ballantyne. This 
was soon cooled in consequence of John 
Ballantyne’s modes of doing business (SMILEs, 
John Murray, i. 175). Scott added to his 
other distractions a keen interest in theatrical 
matters. He became intimate with J. P. 
Kemble and Mrs.Siddons. In the summer he 
took ashare in the theatre at Edinburgh, and 
induced Henry Siddons {q. v. ], the nephew of 
Mrs. Siddons, to undertake the management 
and to produce as his first play the ‘ Family 
Legend’ of his friend Joanna Baillie. This 
led toa friendship with Daniel Terry [q. v.],an 
actor in the Edinburgh company, who shared 
Scott’s taste for curiosities, dramatised his 
novels, and admired him so much as to catch 
a trick of personal likeness. 

In 1810 an act was passed to put in force 
some of the recommendations of the judica- 
ture commission. Compensation was made 
to the holders of some offices abolished. 
Scott had recently appointed a deserving old 
clerk to a vacant place and given the ‘ex- 
tractorship’ thus vacated to his brother 
Thomas, Thomas was now pensioned off with 
130/.a year. The transaction was attacked as 
a jobin the House of Lords by Lord Holland. 
Thomas had been forced by his difficulties 
to retreat to the Isle of Man, and did his 
duty at Edinburgh by deputy. The appoint- 
ment was apparently not out of the usual 
course of things at that period. Scott 
bitterly resented the attack, and ‘cut’ Lord 
Holland soon afterwards at Edinburgh. The 
quarrel, however, was made up in later 
years. Meanwhile Scott was finishing his 
third poem, ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ He re- 
ceived nominally 2,000/. for the copyright, 
but ‘ Ballantyne & Co.’ retained three-fourths 
of the property. He had taken special care to 
be accurate in details, and repeated the king’s 
ridefrom Loch Vennacharto Stirling, in order 
to assure himself that it could be done in 
the time. The poem was published in May 
1810, and equalled the success of its pre- 
decessors. There was a rush of visitors to 
Loch Katrine, and the post-horse duty in 
Scotland rose regularly from that date 
(LockHart, ch. xx. p. 192). From Lock- 
hart’s statement, it appears that twenty 
thousand copies were sold in the year, the 
quarto edition of 2,050 copies being sold 
for two guineas. ‘This success was even 
more rapid than that of the ‘Lay’ or 
‘Marmion,’ though the sale of each of the 

oems down to 1825 was about the same, 
eing in each case something over thirty 


thousand. ‘The Lady of the Lake’ was 
praised by Jeffrey in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ while 
Ellis (who reviewed it in the ‘ Quarterly’) 
and Canning entreated him to try next time 
to adopt Dryden’s metre. The extraordinary 
success of these ‘novels in verse’ was in 
proportion less to their purely poetical merits 
than to the romantic spirit afterwards more 
appropriately embodied in the novels. A 
poem of which it can be said that the 
essence could be better given in prose is 
clearly not of the highest class, though 
the lays include many touches of most 
genuine poetry. Scott himself never formed 
an exalted estimate of his own verses. 
Johnson’s poems, he said, gave him more 
pleasure than any others. His daughter, 
on being asked what she thought of the 
‘Lay,’ said that she had not read it ; ‘ papa 
says there’s nothing so bad for young people 
as reading bad poetry.’ His son had never 
heard of it, and conjectured as the reason of 
his father’s celebrity that ‘it’s commonly 
him that sees the hare sitting’ (LooKHART, 
ch. xx. p. 196). The compliment to the 
‘Lady’ which probably pleased its author 
most was from his friend, Adam Ferguson, 
who was serving in Portugal, and had read 
the poem to his comrades, while lying under 
fire at the lines of Torres Vedras (2d. ch. xxii. 
p-206). Ferguson afterwards read to similar 
audiences the ‘ Vision of Don Roderick,’ in 
Spenserian stanzas, published for the benefit 
of the distressed Portuguese in 1811. This, 
with an imitation of Crabbe and one or two 
trifles of the same period, seems to have re- 
sulted from his desire to try his friend’s ad- 
vice of attempting a different style in poetry. 
After finishing the ‘ Lay,’ Scott had again 
taken up ‘ Waverley,’ and again laid it aside 
upon a discouraging opinion from Ballantyne, 
who, it seems, wanted more ‘ Lays,’ Scott’s 
regular employment was the edition of 
Swift. Meanwhile the publishing business 
was going badly, partly owing to Scott’s 
characteristic patronage of other authors. 
Anna Seward [q. v.] had begun a correspon- 
dence with him on the publication of the‘ Min- 
strelsy.’ She was not sparing of comically 
pedantic compliments, which Scott repaid 
with praises which, if insincere, brought a fit 
punishment. She died in 1809, and left 
him her poems with an injunction to publish 
them. He obeyed, and the firm suffered by 
the three volumes, which appeared in the 
autumn of 1810. Another unlucky venture 
was the edition of Beaumont and Fletcher 
by Henry William Weber [q.v.] Scott had 
taken him for an amanuensis in 1804 when 
he was a half-starved bookseller’s hack. 
Though Weber was a Jacobin in principles, 
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and given occasionally to drink, Scott helped 
him frequently, till in 1814 he went mad; 
and afterwards supported him till his death 
in 1818. Unluckily, Scott also put too much 
faith in his client’s literary capacity, and 
lost heavily by publishing his work. ‘Some- 
what similar motives prompted him to pub- 
lish the ‘History of the Culdees,’ by his old 
friend John Jamieson [q. yv.], and another 
heavy loss was caused by the ‘Tixall’ 
poetry. The ‘Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 
in which he was glad to employ Southey, 
caused a loss of never less than 1,000/. a 
year. Scott’s professional income, however, 
was now improved. The reconstitution of 
the court of session enabled Home to retire 
from the clerkship on a pension, and from 
January 1812 Scott received the salary, as 
well as performed the duties, of his office. 
The salary was fixed at 1,300/., which was 
a clear addition to his previous income. As 
his lease of Ashestiel was ending, he resolved 
to buy a place of his own. He paid 4,000/. 
for an estate about five miles further down 
the Tweed, to which he gave the name of 
Abbotsford. It included a meadow on the 
Tweed, one hundred acres of rough land, 
and a small farmhouse (a facsimile plan of 
Abbotsford in 1811 is given at the end of 
Letters, vol. i.) The neighbourhood of 
Melrose Abbey, to which the lands had 
formerly belonged, was an additional attrac- 
tion. Scott at once set about planting and 
building, with the constant advice of his 
friend Terry. He moved into the house 
from Ashestiel in May 1812. He wrote 
here, amid the noise of masons, in the only 
habitable room, of which part had been 
screened off for him by an old curtain. He 
engaged as a tutor for the children George 
Thomson [q. v.], son of the minister of Mel- 
rose, who lived with him many years, and was 
the original of Dominie Sampson. While 
amusing himself with his planting and his 
children, he was now writing ‘Rokeby’ 
and ‘The Bridal of Triermain.’ He visited 
Morritt at Rokeby in the autumn, to refresh 
his impressions, and the book was published 
at Christmas 1812, and was followed in two 
months by ‘Triermain.’ Although an edition 
of three thousand two-guinea copies of 
‘Rokeby’ was soldat once, and ten thousand 
copies went off in a few months, its success 
was very inferior to that of its predecessors. 
Scott attributes this to various causes (Pre- 
face of 1830), such as the unpoetical charac- 
ter of the Roundheads. A ‘far deeper ’ cause, 
as he says, was that his style had lost its 
noyeity by his own repetitions and those of 
his many imitators. He was writing with 
less vivacity; and Moore, in the ‘ Two- 
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penny Postbag,’ hit a blot by saying that 
Scott had left the border, and meant ‘to do 
all the gentlemen’s seats on the way’ to 
London. Another cause assigned by Scott 
was that he had been eclipsed by Byron, 
whose poems he cordially admired. Murray 
brought Scott into communication with 
Byron on the publication of ‘Childe Harold’ 
in 1812. Byron reported compliments from 
the prince regent to Scott, and apologised for 
the sneer at ‘Marmion’ in ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.’ They afterwards 
meet on very friendly terms. Scott wrote 
& generous review of Byron, at his final de- 
parture from England, by which Byron was 
much gratified (Quarterly, vol. xiv.), and 
Lady Byron, though complaining of certain 
misunderstandings, acknowledged Scott’s 
good intentions, and was cordially received 
by him soon afterwards at Abbotsford. ‘The 
Bridal of Triermain,’ which was composed 
as a relief to‘ Rokeby,’ was published anony- 
mously,and Scott endeavoured to spread the 
impression that William Erskine, who had 
suggested the poem and consented to humour 
the jest, was its author. 

The affairs of Ballantyne & Co. had now 
reached a serious crisis. Scott had made up 
his personal quarrel with Constable in 1810, 
and had some friendly communications with 
him (2b. ch. xx. p. 192). The edition of 
Swift had remained on Constable’s hands. 
In May 1813 Scott consented, though re- 
luctantly, to apply to Constable for help in 
Ballantyne’s affairs, engaging that the pub- 
lishing business should be wound up if 
proper terms could be obtained. The print- 
ing concern was bringing in about 1,800/. a 
year. Constable examined the books in Au- 
gust, and reported that the liabilities were 
about 15,000/., and that the assets, if they 
could be realised, would about balance them 
(Archibald Constable, ili. 31). It was, how- 
ever, a period of financial difficulty, and it 
was impossible to dispose of the stock and 
copyrights in time. An advance was neces- 
sary to meet the immediate difficulties. 
Scott hereupon applied to his friend, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who had, as he observed, 
the ‘true spirit of a border chief’ (2d, iii. 23), 
and who at once agreed to guarantee an ad- 
vance of 4,000/. by a London banker. Con- 
stable had already in May agreed to take 
part of the stock of the Ballantynes for 2,000/., 
which was ultimately resold to the trade at 
a great loss. Much more was still left on 
hand. John Ballantyne set up as an auc- 
tioneer, though he continued to act as Scott’s 
agent for the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ In January 
1816 a new arrangement was made, under 
which James Ballantyne became simply 
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Scott’s agent, receiving a salary of 400/. a 
ear for managing the printing business. 
he affairs of this and the publishing busi- 

ness had become indistinguishable. John 

Ballantyne said that the publishing business 

was wound up with a clear balance of 1,000/. 

in consequence of Scott’s energy. The new 

firm took over, according to Lockhart (p. 

451), liabilities to the amount of 10,000/. 

Scott complained much in 1818 of having 

been kept in ignorance by his partners of 

the real state of affairs; and it seems that 
the printing, as well as the publishing, office 
had been in difficulties from an early period. 

The printing business, however, was sub- 

stantially a good one, and, now that the 

publishing was abandoned, might be expected 
to thrive. 

For two or three years after the arrange- 
ment with Constable the affairs of the firm 
were in a very critical state, and Scott was 
put to many straits for raising money. He 
cordially admitted his obligations to Con- 
stable’s sagacity and help, while he begged 
John Ballantyne to treat him ‘as a man, 
and not as a milch-cow’ (LockHaRt, ch. 
xxvi. p. 246). Scott, however, was sanguine 
by nature, and had sufficiently good pro- 
spects. His income, he says (24 Aug. 1813), 
was over 2,000/. a year, and he was owner 
of Abbotsford and the house in Castle 
Street. He was clear that no one could 
ultimately be a loser by him. Just at this 
time the regent offered him the poet-laureate- 
ship, which he erroneously supposed to be 
worth 400/. a year. It had fallen into such 
discredit that he feared to be ridiculed for 
taking it, and declined on the ground that 
he could not write the regular odes then 
imperative, and that his legal offices were a 
sufficient provision. In the midst of his 
difficulties he was sending 50/7. to Maturin, 
then in distress, and was generous to other 
struggling authors while pressed to pay his 
family expenses. 

Unfortunately, Scott had been seized with 
a passion for adding to his landed property. 
A property was for sale which would extend 
his estate from the Tweed to the Cauldshiels 
Loch ; and to raise the money he offered, in 
June 1813, to sell an unwritten poem (after- 
wards ‘ The Lord of the Isles’) to Constable 
for 5,0002. Though the literary negotiation 
failed, he bought the land, and was at the 
same time buying ‘a splendid lot of ancient 
armour’ for his museum. 

On 1 July 1814 appeared Scott’s edition 
of Swift in nineteen volumes, which was re- 
viewed by Jeffrey in the ‘ Edinburgh’ at 
Constable’s request. Jeffrey praised Scott, 
but his hostile estimate of Swift was thought 
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by Constable to have injured the sale of the 
works. In the midst of his troubles Scott 
had accidentally found his old manuscript of 
‘Waverley’ in looking for some fishing- 
tackle. He thought that his critics, Erskine 
and Ballantyne, had been too severe; and in 
the last three weeks of June 1814 wrote the 
two concluding volumes. The book appeared 
on 7 July 1814. The first edition of one 
thousand copies was sold in five weeks, 
and a sixth had appeared before the end of 
a year. Constable had offered 7002. for 
the copyright, which Scott said was too 
little if it succeeded, and too much if it 
failed. It was therefore published upon 
half-profits. On 29 July Scott sailed upon 
a cruise with the lighthouse commissioners, 
in which he was accompanied by his friend 
William Erskine and others. They visited 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, and re- 
turned by the Hebrides, reaching Greenock 
on8Sept. The delightful journal published 
in Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ gives a graphic picture 
of Scott’s charm as a travelling compa- 
nion, and of his keen delight in the scenery, 
the antiquities, and the social condition of the 
people. Heturned his experience to account 
in ‘The Pirate’and ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ On 
returning he received the news of the death 
of his old friend the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
who, as Countess of Dalkeith, had suggested 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ He found 
also that ‘ Waverley’ was making a startling 
success. For the time he had other pieces 
of work in hand. Besides writing articles 
on chivalry and the drama for Constable’s 
‘Supplement’ to the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ and other minor pieces of work, he 
had finally agreed, while passing through 
Edinburgh, for ‘The Lord of the Isles.’ 
Constable gave 1,500/. for half the copy- 
right. It was rapidly finished, and pub. 
lished on 18 Jan. 1815. Though it was 
about as popular as ‘ Rokeby,’ Scott became 
aware that the poetical vein was being 
exhausted. When Ballantyne told him of 
the comparative failure, he received the news 
after a moment with ‘ perfect: cheerfulness,’ 
and returned to work upon the conclusion 
of his second novel,‘ Guy Mannering,’ which, 
as Lockhart calculates, was written in six 
weeks, about Christmas 1814, The success 
of his novels encouraged him to make new 
purchases. ‘Money,’ he writes to Morritt 
in November 1814, ‘has been tumbling in 
upon me very fast ;’ his pinches from ‘long- 
dated bills’ are over, and he is therefore 
buying land (Zeéters, i. 351). 

For the next ten years Scott was pouring 
out the series of novels, displaying an energy 
and fertility of mind which make the feat one 
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of the most remarkable recorded in literary 
history. The main interruption was in 1815. 
All his patriotic feelings had been stirred to 
the uttermost by the concluding scenes of 
the war; and he went to France in August, 
visited Waterloo, saw the allies in Paris, 
met the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh, was courteously received by 
Bliicher, and kissed by the hetman Platoff. 
_ For Wellington he had the highest admira- 
tion, and wondered that the hero should 
care for the author of a ‘ few bits of novels.’ 
Scott’s impressions on this tour were de- 
scribed by him in ‘Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (1815), and in a poem on the 
‘Field of Waterloo,’ published in October 
1815 for the benefit of soldiers’ widows, and 
an admitted failure. His last poem of any 
length, ‘Harold the Dauntless,’ was pub- 
lished in January 1817, as by the author of 
‘Triermain,’ and had, says Lockhart, ‘con- 
siderable success,’ but not such as to en- 
courage him to further attempts in the same 
line. 

The ‘ Waverley Novels,’ on the contrary, 
had at once become the delight of all readers, 
even of those who, like Hazlitt, detested 
Scott from a political point of view. Scott 
had determined to be anonymous, and the 
secret was at first confided only to his pub- 
lishers and to his friends Morritt and 
Erskine. In his preface of 1830, and in 
some letters of the time, Scott gives reasons 
for this decision which are scarcely convinc- 
ing. The most intelligible is his dislike to 
be accepted as an author, and forced to talk 
about his own books in society. This fell in 
with his low estimate of literary reputation 
in general. He considered his writings 
chiefly as the means of supporting his posi- 
tion as a gentleman, and would rather be 
received as Scott of Abbotsford than the 
author of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ When 
writing his earlier books, as Lockhart shows, 
he had frankly consulted his friends ; but as 
he became more of a professional author, he 
was less disposed to wear the character 
publicly. It is probable that his connection 
with the Ballantynes had an effect in this 
change. He began to take a publisher's 
point of view, and was afraid of making his 
~ name too cheap. Whatever his motives, he 
adhered to his anonymity, and in agreements 
with Constable introduced a clause that 
the publisher should be liable to a penalty 
of 2,000/. if the name of the author were 
revealed (25. ch. xliii. and liv. pp. 388, 
469). He says, in his preface, that he con- 
sidered himself to be entitled to deny the 
authorship flatly if the question were put to 
him directly. It was reported that he had 
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solemnly disavowed ‘Waverley’ to the 
prince regent, who entertained him at 
dinner in the spring of 1815. Scott, how- 
ever, told Ballantyne that the question had 
not been put to him, though he evaded the 
acknowledgment when the regent proposed 
his health as the ‘ author of Waverley’ (For 
a similar story see Smuizus’s John Murray, 
i. 474). From the first, the most competent 
readers guessed the truth. It was suffi- 
ciently intimated by Jeffrey in his review of 
‘Waverley,’ and the constant use in the 
novels of his own experiences gave unmis- 
takable evidence to all his familiars. Less 
intimate friends, such as Southey and Sydney 
Smith, speak without doubt of his authorship. 
The letters on the authorship of ‘ Waverley’ 
by John Leycester Adolphus (q. v.] in 1821 
gave a superfluous, though ingenious, de- 
monstration of the fact. Scott counte- 
nanced a few rumours attributing the novels 
to others, especially to his brother, Thomas 
Scott, now in Canada. Thomas, he sug- 


gested, need not officiously reject the credit 


of the authorship. Murray believed this re- 
port in 1817; and a discovery of the same 
statement in a Canadian paper led a Mr. W.J. 
Fitzgerald to write a pamphlet in 1855 attri- 
buting the authorship (partly at least) to 
Thomas (see Notes and Queries, Ist ser. vols. 
i. and i. 

Scott said that his first suggestion of 
novels intended to portray Scottish character 
came from Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories. 
He sent her a copy of ‘ Waverley’ and warm 
compliments from the anonymous author. 
Scott’s sympathetic reproduction of the 
national characteristics was of course com- 
bined with the power, which distinguished 
his novels from all previous works, of giving 
life to history and to the picturesque and 
vanishing forms of society. His ‘feudalism’ 
and toryism were other aspects of his intense 
interest in the old order broken down by the 
revolution. He was also pouring out the 
stores of anecdote and legend and the vivid 
impressions of the scenery which he had 
been imbibing from his early childhood while 
rambling through the country in close and 
friendly intercourse with all classes. Scott’s 
personal charm, his combination of mascu- 
line sense with wide and generous sym- 
pathy, enabled him to attract an unprece- 
dentedly numerous circle of readers to these 
almost impromptu utterances of a teeming 
imagination. 

The first nine novels, in which these quali- 
ties are most conspicuous, appeared in five 
years; the last on 10 June 1819. ‘ Waver- 
ley’ was followed on 24 Feb. 1815 by ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ the hero of which was at once 
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recognised by Hogg as a portrait of the 
author himself. ‘The Antiquary,’ which, as 
he told Basil Hall (Fragments, iii. 825; and 
see Archdeacon Srnciarr, Old Times and 
Distant Places), was his own favourite, ap- 
peared in May 1816. The ‘Black Dwarf’ 
and ‘Old Mortality’ appeared together, as 
the first series of the ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ 
on 1 Dec. 1816. The ‘author of “ Waver- 
ley” ’ was not mentioned on the title-page, 
but the identity was instantly recognised. 
Scott himself reviewed thisin the ‘Quarterly,’ 
inserting, however, as Lockhart says, a gene- 
ral estimate of the novels written by W. 
Erskine. The main purpose of the article is 
to give facts in justification of some of his 
Scottish portraits, especially his account of 
the covenanters in ‘Old Mortality,’ which 
had been attacked by Thomas McCrie (1772- 
1835) [q. v.] (the article is in his ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works’). ‘ Rob Roy’ appeared on 
31 Dec. 1817, and the ‘ Heart of Midlothian ’ 
in June 1818. This representation of the 
nobler side of the covenanting temper gave 
the best answer to McCrie’s criticism, and 
the story caused, says Lockhart, an un- 
equalled burst of enthusiasm throughout 
Scotland. The third series of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,’ including the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ and the ‘Legend of Montrose, ap- 
peared on 10 June 1819. 

The arrangements for publishing these 
novels were unfortunately carried on by 
Scott through the Ballantynes, of whom 
other publishers, such as Cadell and Black- 
wood,seem to have felt thorough distrust (see 
ConsTaBLB, iii. 108, &c.; Suites, Murray, i. 
462). John Ballantyne tried to work upon 
the eagerness of various competitors for the 
works of the popular author. The books 
were printed by James Ballantyne. Scott 
retained the permanent copyright, but sold 
the early editions for such a sum as would 
give half the profits to the publisher. ‘Guy 
Mannering’ was thus sold to the Longmans 
for 1,5007. on condition of taking 500/. of 
John Ballantyne’s stock. Constable was 
vexed on being passed over, and the ‘ Anti- 
quary ’ was given to him on the usual terms ; 
but the first ‘Tales of my Landlord’ were 
sold to Murray and Blackwood, who again 
took some of Ballantyne’s stock (ConsTaBLE, 
ili. 85). Constable, it seems, resented some of 
John Ballantyne’s proposals, and was un- 
willing to be connected with the firm. On 
the appearance of ‘ Rob Roy,’ however, John 
Ballantyne again agreed with Constable, who 
gave 1,700/. for the copies, besides taking 
more stock, and Ballantyne himself gained 
1,2007. by the bargain. On the next occa- 
sion Ballantyne worked so successfully upon 
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Constable’s jealousy of Murray that the pub- 
lisher, besides taking the second series of the 
‘Tales of my Landlord,’‘ cleared the Augean 
stable’ by taking the remainder of Ballan- 
tyne’s stock for 5,270/.—two thirds of which 
was ultimately a dead loss. [This transaction, 
according to Constable (iii. 96), took place 
later.] Scott thus got rid of the last re- 
mains of the publishing business, and now 
supposed himself to be emerging from his 
difficulties. He was able, in consequence of 
some arrangement with Constable, to re- 
turn the Duke of Buccleuch’s bond dis- 
charged (7 Jan. 1818). Finally, in Decem- 
ber 1818, Scott, who required money for 
land-purchases, building, and the expense of 
obtaining a commission for his son, made a 
bargain by which Constable bought the 
copyrights of all his works published up to 
that date for 12,0007. This included all the 
novels above mentioned and the poetry, with 


-the exception of a fourth share of ‘Marmion’ 


belonging to Murray. The Constables signed 
bonds for this amount on 2 Feb. 1819, but 
failed to pay them off before their insolvency. 
Scott therefore retained some interest in the 
copyrights. Longman published the‘ Monas- 
tery,’ and joined Constable in publishing the 
‘Abbot.’ But Constable published all Scott’s 
other works, and came into exceedingly in- 
tricate relations with Scott and the Ballan- 
tynes. 

‘Ivanhoe,’ which appeared at the end of 
1819, marked a new departure. Scott was 
now drawing upon his reading instead of his 
personal experience, and the book has not 
the old merit of serious portraiture of real 
life. But its splendid audacity, its vivid 
presentation of medieval life, and the dra- 
matic vigour of the narrative, may atone for 
palpable anachronisms and melodramatic im- 
possibilities. The story at once achieved 
the popularity which it has always enjoyed, 
and was more successful in England than 
any of the so-called ‘Scottish novels.’ It 
was Scott’s culminating success in a book- 
selling sense, and marked the highest point 
both of his literary and his social prosperity. 

The year was indeed a sad one for Scott. 
He had been deeply grieved by the death of 
the (fourth) Duke of Buccleuch on 20 April 
1819. He lost his mother, between whom 
and himself there had been a cordial af- 
fection, on 24 Dec. Her brother, Dr. 
Rutherford, and her sister had died on the 
20th and 22nd of the same month. His 
own health was in so serious a state at the 
publication of the ‘Tales’ in June that 
the general impression was that he would 
write no more. He had been suddenly at- 
tacked, in March 1817, by violent cramps 
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of the stomach. Similar attacks were re- 
peated during the next two years, and the 
change in his appearance shocked his ac- 
quaintances. In April 1819 Scott himself 
took a solemn leave of his children, in ex- 
pectation of immediate death. The Earl of 
Buchan had already designed a splendid 
funeral, and tried to force his way into the 
patient’s room to comfort him by explaining 
the details. The attacks caused intense 
agony, which he bore with unflinching cou- 
rage. When unable to write he dictated to 
Ballantyne and Laidlaw in the midst of his 
suffering. The greatest part of the ‘ Bride 
of Lammermoor,’ the ‘ Legend of Montrose,’ 
and ‘Ivanhoe,’ was written under these con= 
ditions (Ballantyne’s full account is printed 
in Journal, i, 408). James Ballantyne tes- 
tified to the remarkable fact that Scott, 
while remembering the story upon which 
the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ was founded, 
had absolutely forgotten his own novel, and 
read it upon its appearance as entirely new 
to him. The attacks were repeated in 1820, 
but became less violent under a new treat- 
ment. 

Scott’s growing fame had made him the 
centre of a wide and varied social circle. In 
Edinburgh he was much occupied by his 
legal as well as literary duties, and kept 
early hours, which limited his social engage- 
ments. In the evenings he enjoyed drives 
in the lovely scenery and rambles in the old 
town. Every Sunday he entertained his old 
cronies, who were chiefly of the tory persua- 
sion. The bitterness of political divisions in 
Scotland divided society into two sections, 
though Scott occasionally met Jeffrey and 
other whigs; and Cockburn testifies (Me- 
morials, p. 267) that the only question 
among them at an early period used to be 
whether his poetry or his talk was the more 
delightful. The ‘Edinburgh Reviewers’ 
talked Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, 
and aimed at epigrammatic smartness, while 
Scott simply poured out the raw material of 
the ‘ Waverley Novels;’ and one may easily 
believe that his easy humour was more 
charming than their brilliance. He took 
part also in the jovial dinners, where he was 
the idol of his courtiers, the Ballantynes, 
and where the dignified Constable occasion- 
ally appeared. Scott himself was temperate, 
ate little after a hearty breakfast, and was 
as indifferent to cookery as to music. He 
kept up the ponderous ceremonial of the 
‘toasts’ and ‘sentiments’ of the old-fashioned 
dinners (CockBuRN, Memorials, p. 40), at 
which the Ballantynes would read speci- 
mens of the forthcoming novel. It was at 
Abbotsford that Scott was in his glory. 
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He had from the first been eager to ex- 
tend his property. In 1816, according to 
Lockhart, the estate had grown from one 
hundred and fifty to nearly one thousand 
acres by purchases from small holders, who 
took advantage of his eagerness to exact ex- 
travagant prices. In 1817 he settled his old 
friend William Laidlaw on one of his farms 
at Kaeside. In 1817 he also bought the house 
and land of Huntly Burn for 10,000/., upon 
which next spring he settled Adam Fergu- 
son, now retired on half-pay. In 1819 he 
was contemplating a purchase of Faldonside 
for 30,0007. This was not carried out, though 
he was still hankering after it in 1825 
(Letters, ii. 260, 347); but in 1821, accord- 
ing to Lockhart, he had spent 29,000/. on 
land (Ballantyne Humbug, p. 93). He had 
set about building as soon as he came into 
possession, and a house-warming, to cele- 
brate the completion of his new house, took 
place in November 1818. Beginning with 
a plan for an ‘ornamental cottage,’ he gra- 
dually came to an imitation of a Scottish 
baronial castle. 

At Abbotsford Scott was visited by innu- 
merable admirers of all ranks. American 
tourists, including Washington Irving and 
George Ticknor, English travellers of rank, 
or of literary and scientific fame, such as Sir 
Humphry Davy, Miss Edgeworth, Words- 
worth, Moore, and many others, stayed 
with him at different periods, and have left 
many accounts of their experience. His 
businesslike habits enabled him during his 
most energetic labours to spend most of his 
mornings out of doors, and to give his even- 
ings to society. His guests unanimously 
celebrate his perfect simplicity and dignity, 
as well as the charms of his conversation 
and his skill in putting all his guests at their 
ease. The busiest writer of the day ap- 
peared to be entirely absorbed in entertain- 
ing his friends. He was on intimate terms 
with all his neighbours, from the Duke of 
Buccleuch to Tom Purdie, and as skilful in 
chatting to the labourers, in whose planting 
he often took an active share, as in soothing 
the jealousies of fine ladies. He had annu- 
ally two grand celebrations, devoted to 
salmon-fishing and coursing, which brought 
the whole country-side together, and gave a 
‘]irn,’ or harvest-home, to his peasantry. 
Scott was always surrounded by his dogs, of 
whom the bulldog Camp and the deerhound 
Maida are the most famous. On Camp’s 
death in 1809 he gave up an engagement for 
the loss ‘of a dear old friend.’ Maida died 
in 1824, and was celebrated by an epitaph, 
translated into Latin by Lockhart. Even a 
pig took a ‘sentimental attachment’-to him. 
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Probably few men have charmed so many 
fellow-creatures of all classes. 

His family was now growing up. Scott 
had made companions of his children, and 
never minded their interruptions. He cared 
little for the regular educational systems, 
but tried to interest them in poetry and his- 
tory by his talk, and taught them to ride 
and speak the truth. The boys were sent to 
the high school from their home. In 1819 
the eldest, Walter, joined the 18th hussars, 
in spite of hisfather’s preference for the bar. 
Scott’s letters to him are full of admirable 
good sense and paternal confidence. The 
eldest daughter, Sophia, married John Gibson 
Lockhart [q. v.] in April 1820. The Lock- 
harts took the cottage of Chiefswood upon 
the Abbotsford estate, where they became 
valuable elements of Scott’s circle. 

At the end of 1818 Lord Sidmouth in- 
formed Scott of the prince regent’s desire to 
confer a baronetcy upon him. Scott’s hesi- 
tation was overcome by the prospect of an 
inheritance from his brother-in-law, Charles 
Carpenter, who had left a reversion of his 
property to his sister’s children. It was es- 
timated at 40,000/. or 50,000/., though it 
turned out to be only halfthat amount. The 
actual appointment was delayed by his illness 
till 830 March 1820, when he went to London, 
and kissed the new king’s hands. George 1V 
at the same time directed Lawrence to 
paint a portrait of Scott, as the beginning of 
a series for the great gallery at Windsor. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge offered him an 
honorary degree in 1820; but he was unable 
to present himself for the purpose. In the 
same year he was induced to accept the 
rather incongruous position of president of 
the Royal Society of Scotland. If he knew 
little of science, he succeeded in making 


friends of scientific men and giving charm } 


to their meetings. Scott was informed in 
1823 that the ‘ author of “ Waverley ”’ was 
elected member of the Roxburghe Club, 
and consented to act as locum tenens of 
the ‘ great unknown.’ He founded the 
Bannatyne Club the same year, and took 
a very active part in it for the rest of his life. 
He was also about 1823 elected to ‘The 
Club.’ 

In 1821 Scott attended the coronation of 
George IV, and wrote a description for Bal- 
lantyne’s ‘Edinburgh Weekly Journal’ 
(given in LocxuHart, p. 454, &c.) In 1822 
he took a leading part in the reception of 
George IV at Edinburgh. He arranged the 
details ; coaxed highland chiefs and lowland 
bailies into good humour, wrote appro- 
priate ballads, and showed an enthusiasm 
scarcely justified by the personal character 
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of the monarch. He begged a glass out of 
which the king had drunk his health to be 
kept as a relic, and sat down upon it, for- 
tunately injuring only the glass (LocxK- 
HART, ch. lvi.) He was amused by the 
visit at this time of the poet Crabbe, with 
whom he had previously corresponded, and 
profoundly saddened by the melancholy 
death of his old, and it seems his dearest, 
friend, William Erskine. Scott had to 
snatch opportunities inthe midst of the con- 
fusion to visit the dying man. During this 
period Scott’s toryism and patriotic feelings 
were keenly excited. In January 1819 he 
had taken extraordinary interest in the dis- 
covery of the Scottish regalia, which had 
been locked up at the time of the union and 
were reported to have been sent to Eng- 
land. On the king’s visit, he applied for the 
restoration to Edinburgh of ‘Mons Meg,’ 
then in the Tower of London, which was 
ultimately returned in 1829. He petitioned 
at the same time also for the restoration of 
the Scottish peerages forfeited in 1715 and 
1745. He had some connection with more 
important political affairs. The popular dis- 
content in 1819 had induced Scott and 
some of his neighbours to raise a volunteer 
force in the loyal districts, to be prepared 
against a supposed combination of Glasgow 
artisans and Northumberland colliers. The 
force was to be called the ‘Buccleuch legion,’ 
and Scott was ready to take the command. 
The political bitterness roused by this and 
the queen’s trial led to the starting of the 
notorious ‘ Beacon’ in 1821. Scott was in- 
duced to be one of the subscribers to a bond 
for raising the necessary funds. He was 
considered to be partly responsible for the 

virulent abuse which the paper directed 
against the whigs, and which led tothe duel 
in which Sir Alexander Boswell [q. v.] was 
killed in March 1822. Sir James Gibson 
Craig [q. v.] intended, according to Cockburn 
(Memorials, p. 382), to send a challenge to 
Scott, but refrained on receiving an assur- 
ance that Scott was not personally concerned. 
The paper was suppressed, and Scott was as 
much disgusted by the cowardice as by the 
previous imprudence. Cockburn complains 
that the young tories who indulged in this 
warfare were encouraged by his ‘chuckling’ 
over their libels instead of checking them. 
He was, as Cockburn says, flattered by their 
admiration into condoning offences, though 
there ‘could not be a better natured or a 
better hearted man.’ It must be added that, 
as Mr. Lang has shown (Life of Lockhart, i. 
194, &c.), Scott seriously disapproved of the 
personalities, and remonstrated effectually 
| with Lockhart. Scott in 1821 adopted plans 
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for the ‘completion of Abbotsford’ (Loox- 
HART, ch. liv.) The masonry was finished 
and the roof being placed in October 1822 
(2. ch. lvii.-lviii.) He amused himself by 
introducing gas, then a novelty, the glare 
from which was, as Lockhart thinks, bad for 
his health, and a bell-ringing device, which 
was a failure. During 1824 he was occupied 
in personally superintending the decorations. 
Most of the furniture was made on the spot 
by local carpenters and tailors, to whom 
Scott showed his usual kindness. ‘ He speaks 
to every man,’ said one of them, ‘as if he 
were a blood relation.’ The painting was 
carried out by a young man whom Scott had 
judiciously exhorted to stick to his trade in- 
stead of trying to rival Wilkie, and who 
prospered in consequence. 
1824 the house was at last finished, and a 
large party assembled at Christmas. On 
7 Jan. 1825 there was a ball in honour of 
Miss Jobson of Lochore, a young lady with 
60,0002. who, on 3 Feb. foliowing, was mar- 
ried to Scott’s son Walter. Scott had 
bought a captaincy for his son for 3,500J. 
He now settled the estate of Abbotsford 
upon the married pair, in accordance with 
- the demands of her guardian. 

The whole expenditure upon Abbotsford 
is estimated by Sir J. Gibson Craig at 
76,0002. (Letter to Miss Edgeworth). In 
the summer Scott made a tour in Ireland, 
visited his son, then quartered at Dublin, 
and Miss Edgeworth, who accompanied 
him to Killarney. He was everywhere re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which made the 
journey, as he said, ‘anovation.’ He visited 
the ‘ladies of Llangollen’ on his way home, 
and met Canning at the English lakes. A 
grand regatta, with a procession of fifty 
barges, was arranged upon Windermere, in 
which Wilson acted as ‘admiral’ and Words- 
worth joined the party. 
Abboteford on 1 Sept., and soon heard the 
first news of approaching calamity. 

Scott’s mode of life involved a large ex- 
penditure, but he was also making apparently 
avery largeincome. The production of novels 
had been going on more rapidly than ever ; 
though after ‘Ivanhoe’ there was a decline, 
of which he was not fully aware, in their cir- 
culation. He had begun the ‘Monastery’ 
before concluding ‘Ivanhoe.’ It was pub- 
lished in March 1820, and the‘A bbot’ followed 
in September. He agreed with the public 
that the first was ‘not very interesting,’ and 
admitted that his supernatural machinery 
wasa blunder. The ‘ Abbot’ was suggested 
by his visits to Blair Adam, the seat of Chief 
Commissioner William Adam [q. v.], in sight 
of Lochleven Castle. The Blair Adam Club, 
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consisting of a few of Adam’s friends, met 
at his house to make antiquarian excursions, 
and Scott attended the meetings regularly 
from 1816 to 1831. ‘ Kenilworth,’ which 
had much success, appeared in January, and 
the ‘Pirate’ in December 1821. During the 
autumn he composed a series of imaginary 
‘ private letters’ supposed to be written in the 
time of James I. On the suggestion of Bal- 
lantyne and Lockhart that he was throwing 
away a good noyel, he changed his plan, 
and wrote the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ which 
appeared in May 1822. ‘Peveril of the Peak’ 
appeared in January, ‘Quentin Durward’ in 
June, and ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ in December 
1823. ‘Quentin Durward’ was coldly re- 
ceived in England, though its extraordinary — 
power was recognised after it had been re- 
ceived in France with an enthusiasm com- 
parable to that which had greeted ‘Ivanhoe’ 
in England. In talking over the French 
excitement, Laidlaw told Scott that he was 
always best on his native heath. This, as 
Lockhart thinks, suggested ‘St.Ronan’s Well,’ 
published December 1823, his only attempt 
at a novel of society. The experiment, has 
been generally regarded as in this respect a 
failure, and James Ballantyne injured the 
story by inducing Scott to yield to his notions 
of propriety. ‘The English sale showed a 
falling off, but in Scotland it was well re- 
ceived. The people of Innerleithen judi- 
ciously identified their well with that of 
St. Ronan’s, attracted sightseers, and set 
up the St. Ronan’s border games, where 
Hogg presided with the support of Scott. 
In June 1824 appeared ‘ Redgauntlet,’ which 
was ‘somewhat coldly received.’ The mag- 
nificent tale of Wandering Willie, which 
probably gives the best impression of Scott's 
power of story-telling, and the autobiogra- 
phical interest of the portraits of his father, 
himself, and his friend, W. Clerk (‘ Darsie 
Latimer’), give it a peculiar interest. The 
‘Tales of the Crusaders’ appeared in June 
1825, and though ‘The Betrothed’ is an ad- 
mitted failure, its companion, ‘The Talisman,’ 
showed enough of the old spirit to secure 
for the two ‘an enthusiastic reception.’ 

This series of novels was produced under 
circumstances which had serious conse- 
quences for Scott’s future. ‘ Kenilworth’ was 
the last novel in which John Ballantyne 
had a share of the profits. The later novels 
were all published by Constable on terms 
which greatly affected Scott’s position. Con- 
stable had printed at once ten thousand 
copies of ‘ Rob Roy,’ whereas the first edition 
of its predecessor had been only two thousand, 
and a second impression of three thousand 
copies had been required in a fortnight. A 
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copy of John Ballantyne’s agreement for 
‘ Kenilworth’ (in journal communicated by 
Mr. A. Constable) gives the terms of sale for 
it, which were little varied in other cases. 
Constable undertook to print twelve thousand 
copies; he was to raise immediately 1,600/. 
and each of the Ballantynes 400J. for ex- 
penses of publishing, and the profits to be 
divided proportionally. Scott was to be 
paid 4,500/. The retail price of the copies 
was 10s. a volume, or 1/. 10s., and they were 
apparently sold to the trade for about 1/. 
Scott thus enabled the Ballantynes to have 
a share in the profits, which Lockhart calls 
a ‘bonus.’ He of course retained the copy- 
right. 

Besides allowing John Ballantyne this 
‘bonus,’ Scott had offered in 1819 to write 
biographical prefaces for a ‘ Novelist’s Li- 
brary,’ to be published for his sole benefit. 
Scott fulfilled this promise by several lives 
profixed to an edition of the ‘ Novelist’s,’ the 
first volume of which appeared in February 
1821. Ten volumes were published, but the 
scheme dropped after Ballantyne’s death in 
June 1821. Ballantyne left 2,000/. to his 
benefactor, but had unfortunately only debts 
to bequeath. In the following November 
Constable agreed to pay five thousand guineas 
for the copyright of the four novels (‘ Kenil- 
worth’ being the last) published since those 
bought in 1819. In June 1823 Constable 
bought the copyright of the next four pub- 
lished (including ‘Quentin Durward,’ then 
just appearing) for an equal sum. Besides 
this, he had advanced 11,0002. on still un- 
finished works. Constable also gave 1,000/. 
for the dramatic sketch called ‘ Halidon 
Hill’ (published in June 1822), which Scott 
wrote in two rainy mornings at Abbotsford. 
This ‘ wild bargain,’ as Lockhart calls it, was 
made by Constable’s partner, Cadell, ‘ in five 
minutes,’ to the satisfaction of both partners 
(Locxuart, ch. ly., and ConsTaBLE, 111. 216), 
Constable suggested that Scott might turn 
out such a work every three months. Both 
writer and publisher seem to have regarded 
Scott’s genius as a perpetual and inexhaus- 
tible spring. Scott held that his best writ- 
ing was that which came most easily, and 
was ready to undertake any amount of work 
suggested. In March 1822 he says that 
Constable has ‘saddled him with fortune,’ 
and made twelve volumes grow where there 
might only have been one. He admits that he 
is building ‘a little expensively,’ but he has 
provided for his family, and no one could be 
indifferent to the solid comfort of 8,000. a 
year, especially if he ‘ buys land, builds, and 
improves’ (CONSTABLE, iii. 207). In 1818 
Lockhart says that Scott’s income from his 


novels had been for several years not less 
than 10,0007. His expenses required steady 
supplies, and, as the advances involved an 
extension of credit, the publishers were 
naturally eager for new work which would 
bring in ready money. In 1828 the liabilities 
incurred began to be serious, and the novels 
were selling less freely. Constable and 
his partner, Cadell, were afraid of damp- 
ing Scott, and yet began to see that the 
supply was outrunning the demand, and 
even exhausting Scott’s powers. Cadell 
reports in June 1823 that Scott was alarmed 
by the comparative failure of ‘ Quentin 
Durward,’ while Ballantyne had to meet en- 
gagements in July (ConsrasBLe, iii, 271). 
Cadell told Scott that he ‘must not be 
beaten or appear to be beaten.’ He must go 
on with the novel in hand, but interpolate 
other work, such as a proposed volume on 
‘Popular Superstitions.’ Constable mean- 
while had fresh projects. He proposed a 
collection of English poets. He would give 
Scott 6,000/. for editing it and writing pre- 
faces ‘as an occasional relief from more im- 
portant labours.’ He then (February 1822) 
proposed an edition of Shakespeare (by Scott 
and Lockhart), of which, it is said, three 
volumes were actually printed, but sold as 
waste paper after the crash of 1826 (see 
ConstTABLB, ili. 241, and Lane’s Lockhart, 
i. 308, 396. In ‘Notes and Queries,’ 5th ser. 
i, 343, it is said that some sheets are in exis- 
tence in America). In 1823 Constable had 
become alarmed at the transactions between 
his house and Ballantyne’s, and proposed to 
Scott measures for reducing the ‘floating 
balance’ (ConsTaBLE, iii. 275-86). Scott 
fully agreed, and said that he looked for- 
ward to such an arrangement ‘ without the 
least doubt or shadow of anxiety.’ Con- 
stable’s son David states that by his desire 
an accountant was called in to make a plain 
statement of the accounts, but that his in- 
vestigations were stopped by Scott. Scott, 
it is plain, was not seriously alarmed, and 
Constable was still sanguine, and before 
long was contemplating another great under- 
taking enthusiastically. In May 1825 he 
expounded to Scott his scheme for the ‘ Mis- 
cellany.’ This series, intended to create a 
popular demand for standard literature, was 
to start with a reprint of ‘ Waverley ’ (Con- 
STABLE, iii. 307, 314), which was to be fol- 
lowed bya ‘life’ of Napoleon, to be written by 
Scott. Scott took up the ‘life’ at once, which 
speedily expanded under his hands until it 
became too large for publication in the ‘ Mis- 
cellany.’ Lockhart was painfully impressed 
by the obvious effort which the drudgery of 
consulting authorities imposed upon Scott, 
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Scott was at this time helping the widow 
and children of his brother Thomas (d. 1824). 
The son Walter went to India as an en- 
gineer, became a general, and died in 1873 
(Letters, ii. 363, &c.) 
Meanwhile the speculative fever, which 
culminated in the crisis of 1825-6, was reach- 
ing its height. Constable and Cadell found 
themselves in difficulties in the autumn. 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co., their London 
agents, with whom they had many transac- 
tions, were hard pressed, having, it is said, 
indulged, among other things, in a large 
speculation upon hops. In November Lock- 
hart heard a report that Constable’s London 
banker had ‘thrown up his book.’ He told 
Scott, who was incredulous, but drove at 
once to Constable by night, and came back 
with the news that the business was ‘ as firm 
as Benlomond.’ Scott’s alarm gave the first 
hint to his family of the closeness of the con- 
nection with Ballantyne. His subsequent 
history is fully told in the ‘Journal’ which 
he began to keep at this time. Though freely 
used by Lockhart, its publication in full in 
1890 first revealed the full interest of this 
most pathetic piece of autobiography. In 
December Scott was seriously alarmed, and 
at the end of the year borrowed 10,000/. 
which his son’s settlement empowered him to 
raise upon Abbotsford. This, he thought, 
would make Ballantyne secure, but he was 
anxious about Constable. A severe attack 
of illness at Christmas was aggravated by 
anxiety. In January Constable, after a delay 
from illness, went to London, and found that 
matters were almost desperate. Among other 
schemes for borrowing, he proposed that Scott 
should raise 20,0002. Scott, with Cadell’s ad- 
vice, absolutely refused, saying that he had 
advanced enough for other people’s debts, and 
must now pay his own. This led to Scott’s 
later alliance with Cadell, who had fallen 
out with his old partner. On 16 Jan. Scott 
received decisive news of the stoppage of pay- 
ment by Hurst & Robinson, which involved 
the fall of Constable and of Ballantyne. He 
dined that day with Skene, apparently in his 
usual spirits. Next morning, before going 
to the court, he told Skene that he was a 
beggar, and that his ruin must be made 
public. He felt ‘rather sneaking’ when he 
showed himself in court. Cockburn (Me- 
morials, p. 431) says that there was no feel- 
ing but sympathy. When some of his friends 
talked of raising money, he replied, ‘ No, this 
right hand shall work it all otf.’ In spite of 
business, he wrote a chapter of ‘ Woodstock’ 
every day that week, finishing ‘twenty printed 
pages’ on the 19th. i 
The liabilities of Constable, according to 
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Lockhart, amounted to 256,000/., those of 
Hurst, Robinson, & Co. to near 300,0002., 
and those of Ballantyne & Co. to 117,000/. 
The first two firms became bankrupt and 
paid 2s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. in the pound re- 
spectively. Much controversy followed, with 
little definite results, as to the apportion- 
ment of responsibility for this catastrophe. 
The immediate cause was the system of ac- 
commodation between the firms of Constable 
and Ballantyne. Sir J. Gibson Craig, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the facts, 
throws the chief blame on Scott. Craig was 
in Constable’s confidence from the first diffi- 
culties of 1813. Though a strong whig, he 
behaved generously as one of Scott’s chief 
creditors. Constable’s loss, according to him, 
originated ‘in a desire to benefit Scott, 
which Sir Walter had always the manliness 
to acknowledge.’ Constable had supported 
the Ballantynes, but had found it necessary 
to take bills from them in order to protect 
himself. When affairs became serious, he 
took all these bills to Scott, offering to ex- 
change them for those granted to Scott. 
Scott being unable to do this, Constable was 
forced to discount the bills, and upon his in- 
solvency Scott became responsible for both 
sets of bills, thus incurring a loss of about 
40,0002. A similar statement is made by 
Lockhart, and no doubt represents the facts, 
though Lockhart’s version is disputed by 
Ballantyne’s trustees (Craig’s letter of 1848 
in ConstaBLB, iii. 456-7, and a fuller letter 
to Miss Edgeworth of 1832 communicated 
by Mr. A. Constable). 

Constable was a shrewd man of busi- 
ness, and engaged in speculations sound 
in themselves and ultimately profitable. It 
is, however, abundantly clear that, from 
want of sufficient capital, he was from the 
first obliged to raise credit on terms which, 
as his partner Cadell said, ‘ran away with 
all their gains.’ Cadell was anxious in 1822 
to retire in consequence of his anxieties 
(Smritus, Murray, i. 185, &c.; ConstTaBy, 
iii, 236), Though Constable’s regard for 
Scott was undoubtedly genuine, his advances 
meant that he was anxious to monopolise 
the most popular author of the day, and the 
profit on the ‘ Waverley Novels’ was a main 
support of his business. He was therefore 
both ready to supply Scott with credit and 
anxious not to alarm him by making ditfi- 
culties. Scott was completely taken by 
surprise when Constable failed. ‘No man,’ 
he says (Journal, 29 Jan. 1826), ‘thought 
(Constable’s) house worth less than 150,000U.’ 
Had Constable stood, Scott would have stood 
too. The problem remains why Scott should 
not have been independent of Constable. 
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From 1816 to 1822 James Ballantyne had 
been simply Scott’s paid manager. In 1822 
Scott had again taken him into partnership, 
earefully defining the terms in a ‘missive 
letter’ (printed in the‘ Ballantyne Humbug’). 
He spoke of the business as ‘ now so flourish- 
ing.’ Profits were to be equally divided ; 
but Scott undertook to be personally re- 
sponsible for bills then due by the firm to 
the amount of about 30,0007. This sum 
had been increased before the bankruptcy to 
about 46,0007. The substantial question in 
the controversy between Lockhart and 
Ballantyne’s trustees was whether Scott or 
Ballantyne was mainly responsible for this 
accumulation of indebtedness. That Scott’s 
extravagant expenditure contributed to the 
catastrophe is of course clear. Had he not 
wasted money at Abbotsford, he would have 
been able to put his business in a sound 
position. It is, however, disputed how far 
the accumulation of bills was caused by 
Ballantyne’s shiftlessness or by Scott’s 
direct drafts upon the business. 

The Ballantyne connection had un- 
doubtedly been a misfortune. James was 
inefficient and John reckless. They had ap- 
parently been in debt from the first, and had 
initiated Scott in the system of bill-dis- 
counting. Scott was in a thoroughly false 
position when he concealed himself behind 
his little court of flatterers rather than 
counsellors. He became involved in petty 
intrigues and reckless dealing in money. 
The failure of the publishing house, indeed, 
was due in great part to Scott’s injudicious 
speculations. A debt apparently remained 
when the publishing was finally abandoned, 
in spite of Scott’s ultimate disposal of the 
stock. The printing business, however, was 
sound, and made good profits even after the 
crash, under James Ballantyne’s management 
(cf. Ballantyne Humbug, p. 109, and Reply, 
p. 118). Why, then, should the debt have 
continued to grow when, after 1816, the 
publishing had ceased? The new firm—that 
is, Secott—had taken over, according to Lock- 
hart, some 10,0007. of the old liabilities, and 
this, if not paid off, would of course accumu- 
late (LockHart, ch. lii. p. 461n.) Ballan- 
tyne’s trustees, however, argue that Scott’s 
assumption of the debt in 1822 proves his 
consciousness that it had been created for 
his private purposes. They show conclusively 
that Scott was fully cognisant of all the bill 
transactions, and directing Ballantyne at 
every step in making provision for bills as 
they came due. When Scott had become 
aware of the entanglements of 1813, he had 
remonstrated energetically and done his best 
to clear them off. Could he have submitted 


to a repetition of the same process on behalf 
of the‘ fiourishing (printing) business’ had he 
not been aware that the debt was being in- 
curred for his own requirements? Lockhart 
wonders that Scott, who could have told 
what he had spent on turnpikes for thirty 
years, should never have looked into his own 
affairs. Scott was not so ignorant as Lock- 
hart implies. He had apparently become 
accustomed to the bill-discounting, while he 
fully believed that he was investing the pro- 
“joe safely. Lockhart denies (Ballan- 
tyne Humbug, p. 94) that Scott drew sums 
from the business in behalf of his own 
private needs. But the accounts published 
by the trustees show that large sums had 
been advanced during the partnership (1822- 
1826) for Scott’s building and other expenses. 
He had thus drawn out 15,0002. more than he 
had paidin. Scott, of course, was personally 
responsible for these sums ; but he injured 
the firm by saddling it with a bad debt. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been Ballan- 
tyne’s inefficiency, and the automatic accu- 
mulation of debt by renewing bills, it is 
hardly to be doubted that Scott encumbered 
the business by using it as his instrument 
in raising money for his own p ses. It 
belonged to him exclusively at the time 
when his outlay on Abbotsford was greatest, 
and he had been the real creator of the busi- 
ness. He seems to have spoken the simple 
truth when he told Lockhart on 20 Jan. 1826 
that he had not suffered by Ballantyne: ‘I 
owe it to him to say that his difficulties, as 
well as his advantages, are owing to me.’ 

The Ballantynes also complain that the 
settlement of Abbotsford in January 1825 
put the bulk of his property beyond the 
reach of his creditors, without, as they state, 
due notice to Ballantyne. Scott, as Lock- 
hart urges, clearly imagined himself at this 
time to be perfectly solvent, and certainly 
did not in any way conceal the transaction, 
of which Constable at least was quite 
aware. Up to the last he seems to have felt 
not a trace of misgiving. 

Whatever blame Scott may deserve, his 
action was henceforth heroic. He resolved 
not to become a bankrupt, but to carry on 
the business for the benefit of his creditors, 
‘I will” he says (24 Jan. 1826), ‘be their 
vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my 
imagination to find diamonds . . . to make 
good my engagements, not to enrich myself.’ 
The creditors, with few exceptions, behaved 
generously throughout. On 26 Jan. he 
heard that they had unanimously agreed to 
the proposed private trust. An attack upon 
the settlement of Abbotsford was afterwards 
contemplated by some of them ; and, acccrd- 
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ing to Sir J. G. Craig, it might certainly have 
been upset. Scott would then, he says, 
have felt it necessary to become a bankrupt 
(Journal, 16 Feb.) This would have been 
against the creditors’ interests. The general 
feeling seemsto have been that his bankruptcy 
would have been a national calamity, and 
that he should be treated with all gentleness 
in his attempt to atone for his errors. His 
son Walter made offers to help him which 
he declined ; and ‘poor Mr. Pole, the harper,’ 
who had taught his daughters music, offered 
to contribute all his own savings, amounting 
to five or six hundred pounds. Scott was 
deeply touched by this, and by the great 
kindness of Sir William Forbes, his old 
friend and successful rival in his first love 
affair. In the following year, when a credi- 
tor threatened Scott with arrest, Forbes 
paid the demand of 2,000/. from his own 
pocket, ranking as an ordinary creditor for 
the amount, and carefully keeping the trans- 
action secret till after Scott’s death (Locx- 
HART, ch. lxxiv.) Scott’s servants accepted 
the change with equal loyalty. His old 
coachman, Peter Matheson, became ‘ plough- 
man in ordinary;’ the butler doubled his 
work and took half the wages; and though 
Laidlaw had to leave Kaeside, which was 
let by the trustees, he came every week for 
a ramble with his patron. The house in 
Castle Street was sold, and Scott had to 
take lodgings during the legal session. The 
rest of the time was spent at Abbotsford, 
where he had made all possible reductions. 
Scott’s attention, even at this time, was 
diverted to a patriotic object. The proposal 
of government to suppress the circulation of 
small bank-notes was supposed to be inju- 
rious to Scottish banks; and Scott attacked 
the measure in three letters of vehement 
patriotism, signed ‘Malachi Malagrowther,’ 
in the Edinburgh ‘Evening Journal’ of 
March. A sensation was produced com- 
parable to that caused by Swift’s ‘ Drapier’s 
Letters;’ and the government, though much 
annoyed at Scott’s action, consented in May 
to drop the application of the measure to 
Scotland. Scott’s pleasure at this success 
was dashed by anew calamity. Lady Scott’s 
health had shown ominous symptoms. The 
news of her condition, he says (19 March), 
‘is overwhelming. ... Really these mis- 
fortunes come too close upon each other!’ 
She became gradually worse, and died on 
15 May. suady Scott is not a very conspicu- 
ous ngure im his life, and she apparently 
rather encouraged tnan checked his weak- 
nesses; nor did ke feel tor her so romantic a 
passion as for his early love. He was, how- 
ever, an affectionate and generous cusband ; 
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and many entries in the journal show that 
this catastrophe severely tried his stoicism. 
The younger son, Charles, was now at Ox- 
ford; and his younger daughter, Anne, also 
in weak health, was the only permanent 
member of his household. Another anxiety 
which weighed heavily upon his spirits was 
the fatal diseases of his ‘ darling grandson,’ 
John Hugh Lockhart. ‘The best I can wish 
for him,’ he says (18 March), ‘is early death,’ 
Though there were occasional hopes, the 
fear of the coming loss overshadowed Scott’s 
remaining years. Scott hid his gloomy feel- 
ings as well as he could, and his family learnt 
their existence only from his journal. He 
was at his desk again soon after his wife’s 
funeral. He had been encouraged (8 April) 
by news that ‘ Woodstock,’ written in three 
months, had been sold for 8,2281., ‘ all ready 
money.’ His chief employment was now 
the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ but he resolved to 
fill up necessary intervals by a new story, 
the ‘ Chronicles of the Canongate.’ ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ according to Lockhart, was a good 
bargain for the purchasers. Scott drudged 
steadily at ‘Napoleon’ till, in the autumn, 
he found it desirable to examine materials 
offered to him in London and Paris. He 
left Abbotsford on 12 Oct., and returned by 
the end of November. He was cordially re- 
ceived by his old friends in England, from the 
king downwards, and in Paris he declares 
(5 Noy.) that the French were ‘ outrageous 
in their civilities.’ In the following winter 
he suffered severely from rheumatism, but 
stuck to his work, grudging every moment 
that was not spent at his desk. He was de- 
pressed by the sense of ‘ bodily helplessness,’ 
and his writing became ‘cramped and con- 
fused” At the beginning of 1827 he was 
living quietly with his daughter, occasionally 
dining with old friends, and still heartily 
enjoying their society, On 23 Feb. he took 
the chair at a meeting to promote a fund for 
decayed actors. He allowed Lord Meadow- 
bank to propose his health as author of the 
‘ Waverley Novels,’ and in his reply made 
the first public acknowledgment that he was 
the sole writer. 

Scott still found time to write various 
articles, including one for the benefit of 
R. P. Gillies, to whom it brought 1007, An- 
other gift of a year later was a couple of 
sermons written to help G. H. Gordon 
when a candidate for ordination. Gordon 
was one of the countless young men whom 
he had helped ; after employing him as an 
amanuensis, he had obtained a place for him 
in a public office, and now allowed him to 
clear off debt by selling the sermons for 
2501. The ‘Life of Napoleon’ was published 
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in nine volumes in June 1827. Lockhart 
calculates that it contains as much as five of 
the ‘Waverley Novels, and that the actual 
writing, after making allowance for absences 
and other works, had occupied twelve 
months. Though Scott had collected many 
books and consulted such authorities as he 
could, a work done at such speed, with 
powers already overstrained and amid press- 
ing anxieties, could not have serious his- 
torical value. It was, however, sold for 
18,0002., and warmly received at the time. 
Goethe, who had just addressed a compli- 
mentary letter to Scott (dated 12 Jan. 1827) 
acknowledging his lively interest in his 
‘wonderful pictures of human life,’ speaks 
favourably (‘Kunst und Alterthum’) of the 
‘Napoleon.’ The book also led to a con- 
troversy with General Gourgaud,about whom 
Scott had published certain documents. 
There was some talk ofa duel, which ‘ plea- 
surably stimulated ’ Scott’s feelings; but the 
affair blew over without a challenge. 

Scott, having finished ‘ Napoleon,’ began, 
without a day’s intermission (Journal, 
10 June 1827), a history of Scotland for 
children. The Lockharts were near him 
in the summer, and Scott told the story 
to the child before putting it on paper. 
The first series of the ‘ Chronicles of Canon- 
gate’ appeared in the early winter. He was 
discouraged by the reception of the novel, 
and only at Cadell’s entreaty consented to 
make another start in fiction. The history 
published as ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ ap- 
peared in December, and was more ‘raptu- 
rously’ received than any of his books since 
‘Tvanhoe.’ A second and third series ap- 
peared in 1828 and 1829. Questions as to 
the copyrights of ‘ Woodstock’ and ‘ Napo- 
leon’ had now been settled in Scott’s favour. 
Affairs being simplified, Constable’s creditors 
sold the copyrights of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ and most of the poems. They were 
put up to auction and bought, half for 
Scott’s trustees and half for Cadell, for 
8,5002. The purchase enabled Scott to carry 
out a plan which appears to have been sug- 
gested by Constable in 1823 (ConsraBiza, 
i. 255). This was an edition of the works 
with autobiographical prefaces, which was 
carried out with singular success, and chiefly 
contributed to the reduction of the debt. 
Scott refers to it as the magnum opus. A 
dividend of six shillings in the pound was 
paid at Christmas 1827, near 40,000/. having 
been raised in the two years by Scott’s 
exertions. 

His labours continued monotonously 
through the next two years. The ‘Fair 
Maid of Perth, the last novel which shows 


unmistakable marks of the old vigour, ap- 
peared in the spring of 1828, and the cha- 
racter of the chief whose cowardice is made 
pardonable reflected his sorrow for his harsh 
judgment upon his brother Daniel. In the 
summer he was much troubled by the bank- 
ruptcy of his friend Terry, whom he en- 
deavoured to help. ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ 
the next novel, was warmly praised by his 
friends at Christmas, to his great encourage- 
ment. It was disliked by Ballantyne, but, 
though the printer’s judgment anticipated 
that of later readers, succeeded fairly on its 
publication in May 1829. His spirits were 
raised by the success of the magnum opus, 
which was now coming out in monthly 
volumes, and by the end of the year reached 
a sale of thirty-five thousand. He was 
greatly shocked by the death of his favourite, 
Tom Pica on 29 Oct. (see Lane’s Lock- 
hart, ii. 56). 

In the winter Scott wrote the ‘ Ayrshire 
Tragedy,’ the least unsuccessful of his 
dramatic attempts. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, on 15 Feb. 1830, a paralytic or apo- 
plectic attack showed that his toils were at 
last telling. He submitted to a severe 
regimen, and an apparent improvement en- 
couraged him to struggle on. His family 
could see a painful change. Writing was 
obviously injurious, and Cadell hoped that 
the success of the magnum opus would 
induce him to confine himself to writing the 
prefaces. Cadell tried also to divert his 
attention to a catalogue of the Abbotsford 
Museum. Scott was taken by the scheme, 
but after beginning it insisted upon starting 
anew story. He could still speak effectively 
at an election dinner, and he made a suc- 
cessful appeal through the papers to the 
people of Edinburgh to receive Charles X on 
his exile with dignified decorum. He retired 
at the end of the summer season from his 
clerkship on an allowance of 800/. a year. 
He declined an offer from the ministry to 
make up the deficiency of his income by a 
pension, after consulting his creditors, who 
generously agreed that he should obey his 
sense of delicacy. He also declined the 
rank of privy councillor, as unsuitable to 
his position. He passed the winter at 
Abbotsford, toiling at his new story, ‘Count 
Robert of Paris” Cadell and Ballantyne 
became alarmed at its obvious indication of 
declining powers, and Ballantyne at last 
wrote a frank opinion of its future. Another 
seizure had shaken him in November. He 
summoned his advisers to consider the 
novel. On 17 Dec. 1830 a meeting of Scott’s 
creditors took place, when a further dividend 
of three shillings in the pound was paid. 
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They unanimously agreed to Gibson Craig’s 
motion that he should be presented with his 
library and other furniture in recognition of 
his ‘unparalleled exertions.’ Cadell and 
Ballantyne found him on the same evening 
soothed by this recognition of his sacrifices. 
Next day they discussed the novel. Scott had 
meanwhile written a third ‘ Malagrowther’ 
letter, denouncing parliamentary reform. 
Both his friends protested against the pub- 
lication of this ill-timed performance, when 
his success depended upon popularity. Scott 
was greatly moved, and, in Cadell’s opinion, 
never recovered the blow. Alarmed by his 
agitation, his friends begged him to go on 
with ‘Count Robert.’ To have condemned 
it would have been a ‘death-warrant.’ He 
burnt the pamphlet but toiled on with the 
story, dictating to Laidlaw, who happily 
thought it his best work (7 March 1831). 
He wrote as many pages in 1830, says 
Lockhart, as in 1829, in spite of his decay. 
The ‘ Letters on Demonology,’ in execution 
of an old scheme, was the chief result. 

In January 1831 Scott made his will, 
being enabled by his creditors’, liberality to 
make some provision for the younger chil- 
dren, He had an attack more serious than 
any which had yet occurred in April 1831. 
He was afterwards distressed by an un- 
favourable opinion of ‘Count Robert’ from 
his publishers. On 18 May he persisted, in 
spite of remonstrance, in attending an elec- 
tion at Jedburgh, to protest for the last time 
against parliamentary reform. A mob of 
weavers from Hawick filled the town and 
grossly insulted him. He was taken away 
at last amid a shower of stones and cries of 
‘Burke Sir Walter!’ At Selkirk, a few 
days later, he seized a rioter with his own 
hands. 

Scott after this took up his last novel, 
‘Castle Dangerous,’ in July, confiding in no 
one but Lockhart, with whom he was able 
to make a short tour in order to verify the 
descriptions of scenery. Lockhart’s account 
of this last conscious return to the old 
haunts is especially touching. He afterwards 
finished both this and ‘ Count Robert,’ which 
appeared together in November. His friends 
had now decided that a tour to a milder 
climate would offer the only chance of pro- 
longing his life. Captain Basil Hall [q.v.] 
suggested to Sir James Graham, then first 
lord of the admiralty, that a frigate might 
be placed at his disposal. The government 
at once adopted the proposal, to Scott’s great 
pleasure; and his eldest son obtained leave 
to sail with his father. Wordsworth hap- 
pened to reach Abbotsford on the day before 
Scott’s departure, and wrote a fine sonnet on 
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the occasion. Scott travelled to London by 
Rokeby, still writing notes for the opus 
magnum. He saw a few friends, but was 
distressed by the Reform Bill demonstrations. 
He sailed from Portsmouth on 29 Oct, in 
the Barham frigate, every possible attention 
being paid to him. He insisted on landing 
upon the curious island just formed by a 
submarine volcano, and wrote a description 
of it to Skene. He reached Malta on 
22 Noy., sailed for Naples in the Barham 
on 14 Dec., and there a month later heard 
of his grandson’s death. He made a last 
attempt at two novels, founded on stories 
told to him at Naples, but became anxious 
to return to his home. On 16 April 1832 he 
left for Rome, where he insisted upon visit- 
ing St. Peter’s to see the tomb of the last of 
the Stuarts. Italian scenery suggested to 
him snatches of old Scottish ballads. He 
was still able to see a little society, and 
could at times talk like himself. On 11 May 
he left Rome, passed through the Tyrol, and 
down the Rhine. On9 June at Nimeguen 
he was prostrated by an attack of apoplexy 
and paralysis. He was brought to London 
on 13 June in a half-conscious state; the 
longing for home, whenever he could express 
himself, induced his physicians to permit his 
removal, He left London on 7 July, and 
proceeded by steamboat to Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh. Thence he was taken by car- 
riage to Abbotsford, and roused to great 
excitement by the sight of the familiar scenes. 
He recognised Laidlaw, and for a short time 
was better, and able to listen to passages 
from the Bible and his favourite Crabbe. 
Once he made a pathetic effort to resume his 
pen; but his mind seemed to be with Tom 
Purdie and his old amusements. He repeated 
the ‘ Burke Sir Walter’ and often the ‘ Stabat 
Mater.’ <A bill was passed, on Jeffrey’s pro- 
posal, to provide for his duties as sheriff, as 
he was incapable of resigning. On 17 Sept. 
he spoke his last words to Lockhart: ‘My 
dear, be a good man,’ and refused to let his 
daughter be disturbed. His eldest son had 
come to him, and on 21 Sept. 1832 he died 
quietly in presence of all his children. ‘It 
was so quiet a day,’ says Lockhart, ‘ that the 
sound he best loved, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible 
as we knelt round the bed and his eldest son 
kissed and closed his eyes.’ 

Scott was succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
eldest son, Walter, who was born on 28 Oct. 
1801, and died on 8 Feb. 1847, when the title 
became extinct. His other children were : 
(1) Charlotte Sophia, born 24 Oct. 1799 (after- 
wards Mrs. Lockhart), who died 17 May 1837; 
her daughter, Charlotte, married James 
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Robert Hope-Scott [q. v.], and died in 1858. 
(2) Anne, born 2 Feb. 1803, and died unmar- 
ried 25 June 1833. (3) Charles, born 24 Dec. 
1805, died at Teheran, where he was attaché 
to the British embassy, in 1841. 

Scott is now lineally represented by the 
family of his great-granddaughter the Hon. 
Mrs. Mary Monica Maxwell Scott, now of 
Abbotsford ; the second daughter of J. R. 
Hope-Scott, she married the Hon. Joseph 
Constable Maxwell (third son of William 
Maxwell, lord Herries). Mr. Maxwell as- 
sumed the additional surname of Scott on 
his marriage. 

Upon Scott’s death the principal of the 
debt amounted to about 54,000/., against 
which there was a life insurance of 22,0004. 
Cadell advanced the balance of about 
80,0002. upon the security of the copyrights. 
A settlement was then made (2 Feb. 1833) 
with the creditors. The debt to Cadell ap- 
pears to have been finally discharged in 1847, 
when Cadell accepted the remaining copy- 
right of the works and of Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
fortunately prolonged by the Act of 1842. 
Abbotsford was thus freed from the debts of 
the founder (Lane, Lockhart, ii. 297). 

Scott will be severely judged by critics 
whohold, with Carlyle, that an author should 
be a prophet. Scott was neither a Words- 
worth nor a Goethe, but an ‘auld Wat’ 
come again, and forced by circumstances to 
substitute publishing for cattle-lifting. The 
sword was still intrinsically superior in his 
eyes to the pen. His strong commonsense 
and business training kept him from practi- 
cal anachronisms, and gave that tinge of 
‘worldliness’ to his character which Lock- 
hart candidly admits, but his life was an 
embodiment of the genial and masculine 
virtues of the older type so fondly cele- 
brated in his writings. A passionate patriot- 
ism in public and cordial loyalty to his 
friends mark his whole career. A chief (in 
one of his favourite quotations) should be ‘a 
hedge about his friends, a heckle to his foes.’ 
He was too magnanimous to have personal 
foes, and no petty jealousy entangled him 
in a literary squabble. His history is a long 
record of hearty friendships. His old chums, 
Clerk, Erskine, and Skene; his literary ac- 
quaintances, George Ellis and Morritt; his 
great rivals, Moore and Byron on one side, 
and Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge on 
the other; political antagonists such as 
Jeffrey and Cockburn; publishers who as- 
cribed their misfortunes to him, Constable 
and Ballantyne ; the feminine authors, Miss 
Seward, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgeworth, 
and Miss Austen (whose merits, though she 
was personally unknown to him, he was 
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amoug the first to Dodeap and a whol 
host of obscurer authors, Leyden, Hogg, 
Maturin, Gillies, and others, are all names 
which recalla generous friendliness on Scott's 
part, which was in almost every case re= 
turned by good feeling, and in very many 
by the warmest affection. In his own circle 
at Abbotsford and Edinburgh, including his 
family, his servants, and his numerous de- 
pendents and associates, he was idolised, and 
was at once a warm and judicious friend. 
The same qualities make all appreciative 
readers love him, even when the secret of 
the charm is not observed. No doubt these 
qualities are compatible with the characteris- 
tic which, in its unfavourable aspects, it 
called pride. We may be induced to for- 
give him if, in the active discharge of his 
duties as friend and patron, he took a rather 
low estimate of the functions of preacher or 
artist, and was blind to the equivocal prac- 
tices into which he was first seduced as the 
protector of an old friend. The pride, in 
any case, displayed itself as a noble self- 
respect and sense of honour when he was 
roused by calamity to a sense of his errors 
and made his last heroic struggle. 

Lockhart gives a list of portraits of Scott, 
most of which were shown at the centenary 
exhibition of 1871. The catalogue then pub- 
lished gives some interesting notices and 
photographic reproductions. A miniature 
taken at Bath about 1775 belonged in 1871 
to D. Laing; an early copy is at Abbots- 
ford. A miniature of 1797, sent to Char- 
lotte Carpenter, is also at Abbotsford. A 
portrait by James Saxon, 1805, is engraved 
for the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ Raeburn 
painted a full-length portrait in 1808 for 
Constable, with Hermitage Castle in the 
distance, and ‘Camp.’ A replica of 1809, 
with a greyhound added, is at Abbotsford. 
Raeburn painted other portraits, including 
a head for Lord Montagu in 1822, and an- 
other, about the same time, for Chantrey. 
William Nicholson (1781-1844) [q. v.] 
painted a watercolour in 1815, and an etch- 
ing from it in 1817 for a series of eminent 
Scotsmen. He painted three others, one of 
which, and portraits of Scott’s daughters, are 
at Abbotsford. Andrew Geddes [q. v.] made 
a sketch for his picture of the discovery of 
the regalia in 1818. Another sketch was 
made by Joseph Slater, from which a por- 
trait was painted in 1821 for Sir R. H. 
Inglis. Thomas Phillips (1770-1845) [q. v.] 
painted a head in 1819 for John Murray, the 
publisher. John Watson Gordon [q. v.], 
painted a portrait, with an Irish terrier, for 
the Marchioness of Abercorn in 1820; and 
one in 1829, frequently engraved. The 
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original sketch is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Scotland, and there were many repe- 
titions. Gordon also painted Scott in his 
study at Castle Street, and painted a por- 
trait for Cadell in March 1880, seated with 
his greyhound ‘ Bran.’ Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Nr above) painted in 1822 a portrait for 

eorge IV, finished in 1826, now at Wind- 
sor Castle. Wilkie in 1822 made a study of 
Scott for his picture of ‘George IV at Holy- 
rood’ (now at Windsor), and finished the 
separate portrait for Sir W. Knighton, Gil- 
bert Stuart Newton [q. wien painted a three- 
quarter portrait for Mrs. Lockhart in 1824, 
now at A bbotsford, said by Lockhart to be‘the 
best domestic portrait ever done.’ Charles 
Robert Leslie URE painted a half-length for 
Mr. Ticknorin 1824,nowin America. In 1825 
Daniel Maclise {q.v.] made a sketch of Scott 
during his Irish tour, which was lithographed 
and largely sold. Another is in the‘ Maclise 
_ Portrait Gallery’(ed. Bates). John Prescott 
Knight [q.v.] painted in 1826 a portrait, ‘ill- 
drawn and feeble in expression,’ engraved for 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ James Northcote [q.v. } 
a ee in May 1828, a portrait for Sir William 

nighton, in which the artist is introduced. 
Colvin Smith painted a portrait in 1828, of 
which he made as many as twenty copies 
for various people. John Graham-Gilbert 
[a v.| painted-a portrait in 1829 for the 

oyal Society of Edinburgh. A portrait by 
the same is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which has also a portrait of Scott in his 
study, painted by Sir William Allan [q. v.] 
in 18381, and asketch by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Sir Francis Grant [q. v.] painted a portrait 
in 1831; and Sir Edwin Landseer, who had 
known Scott, painted him, after his death, in 
the ‘Rhymer’s Glen.’ R.S. Lauder painted 
him as ‘ Peter’ Paterson. Wilkie painted a 
picture of the Abbotsford family in 1817, 
and Thomas Faed a picture of Scott and his 
friends at Abbotsford. 

Chantrey made two busts of Scott, one in 
1820, presented to Scott, and copied in marble 
for the Duke of Wellington, and one in 1828, 
bought by Sir Robert Peel. The latter is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. A replica of the former, executed by 
Mr. John Hutchison, R.S.A.,at the expense of 
some of Scott’s admirers, was placed in May 
1897 in Westminster Abbey. There are also 
busts by Samuel Joseph [q. v.] of 1822, and one 
by Lawrence Macdonald in 1830, A statue 
made by John Greenshields at the end of 
Scott’s life is now in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh. Two casts of the head, one 
taken during life and the other after death, 
are at; Abbotsford. 

The Scott monument designed by George 
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Kemp, with a statue of the novelist by Sir 
John Steell, was erected in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, and was inaugurated 17 Aug; 
1846. 

Scott’s works are: 1. ‘Disputatio Juridica,’ 
&c., 1792 (exercise on being called to the 
bar). 2. ‘The Chase and William and Helen 
... from the German of Biirger,’ 1796 (anon.) 
3. ‘Goetz of Berlichingen, with the ‘Iron 
Hand,’ a tragedy, 1799, translated from the 
German of Goethe, author of the ‘Sorrows 
of Werter,’ by Walter Scott, Advocate. Some 
copies have ‘ William’ (afterwards cancelled) 
instead of ‘ Walter.’ 4. ‘Apology for Tales of 
Terror,’ 1799 (twelve copies privately printed, 
includes some of his own ballads. For con- 
tents see Catalogue of Centenary Exhibition, 
where a copy from Abbotsford was shown), 
5. ‘The Eve of St. John: a Border Ballad,’ 
1800. 6. Balladsin Lewis’s ‘Tales of Won- 
der, 1801. 7. ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ (anon.), vols. i. and ii. 1802, vol. iii. 
1803. 8. ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 1805. 
9. ‘Ballads and Lyrical Pieces,’ 1806 (from 
‘ Border Minstrelsy’ and the ‘Tales of Won- 
der’). 10. ‘Marmion: a Tale of Flodden 
Field,’ 1808. 11. ‘Life of Dryden,’ prefixed 
to Works (fifty copies separately printed), 
1808. 12. ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 1810. 
13. ‘Vision of Don Roderick,’ 1811 (some 
poems collected in second edition of this), 
14, ‘Rokeby,’ 1813 (really 1812). 15. ‘The 
Bridal of Triermain, or Vale of St. John’ 
(anon.), 1818. 16. ‘Abstract of Eyrbiggia 
Saga’ in Jamieson’s ‘ Northern Antiquities,’ 
1814. 17. ‘Waverley, or "Tis Sixty Years 
Since,’ 1814. The later novels, except the 
‘Tales of my Landlord’ (four series), are ‘ by 
the author of Waverley.’ 18. ‘ Life of Swift,’ 
prefixed to Works (1814). 19. ‘Chivalry’ and 
the‘ Drama’ in Supplement to ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 1814. 20. Introduction to‘ Border 
Antiquities,’ 1814-17. 21. ‘The Lord of the 
Isles,’ 1815. 22. ‘Guy Mannering, 1815. 
23. ‘The Field of Waterloo, 1815. 24. ‘Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 1815. 25. ‘The 
Antiquary,’ 1816, 3 vols. 12mo. 26. ‘Tales 
of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham: the Black Dwarf, 
Olid Mortality,’ 1817 (really 1816). 27.‘ Harold 
the Dauntless, by the author of the Bridal 
of Triermain,’ 1817. 28. ‘The Search after 
Happiness; or the Quest of Sultan Solimaun,’ 
and Kemble’s address on the ‘Sale room,’ 
1817. 29. ‘Rob Roy,’ 1818, 3 vols. 12mo. 
30. ‘Tales of my Landlord, 2nd ser. Heart 
of Midlothian,’ 1818, 4 vols. 12mo. 31. Ar- 
ticles in ‘ Provincial Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
issued in two parts, 1819-26 (2 vols. 4to, 
1826). 32. ‘Tales of my Landlord, 8rd ser. 
The Bride of Lammermoor: a Legend of 
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Montrose,’ 1819, 4 vols. 12mo. 33. ‘ De- 
scription of the Regalia of Scotland,’ 1819, 
16mo (anon.) 34, ‘The Visionary, by Som- 
nambulus’ (a political satire in three letters, 
republished from the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal’), 1820. 35. ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 1820 (really 
1819), 3 vols. 12mo. 36. ‘The Monastery,’ 
1820, 3 vols. 8vo. 37.‘ The Abbot,’ 1820, 3 
vols. 8vo. 38. ‘ Kenilworth,’ 1821, 3 vols. 8vo. 
39. Biographies in Ballantyne’s ‘ Novelists,’ 
1821. 40. ‘Account of George IV’s Corona- 
tion,’ 1821. 41. ‘The Pirate,’ 1822, 3 vols. 8vo. 
42, ‘Halidon Hill,” 1822. 43. ‘ Macdufi’s 
Cross’ in Joanna Baillie’s ‘ Poetical Mis- 
cellanies, 1822. 44. ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ 1822, 3 vols. 8vo. 45. ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ 1822 (January 1823), 3 vols. 8vo. 
46. ‘Quentin Durward,’ 1823, 3 vols. 8vo. 
47. ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 1824, 3 vols. 8vo. 
48, ‘Redgauntlet,’ 1824, 3 vols. 8vo. 
A9, ‘ Tales of the Crusaders: The Betrothed ; 
The Talisman,’ 1825, 4 vols. 50. ‘Thoughts 
on the proposed Change of Currency... 
three Letters by Malachi Malagrowther,’ 
1826 (from the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly Journal’ 
of March). 51. ‘ Woodstock, or the Ca- 
valier: a Tale of 1651,’ 1826, 3 vols. 8vo. 
52. ‘Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of. the French, with a preliminary view of 
the French Revolution, by the Author of 
Waverley,’ 9 vols. 1827. 53, ‘ Chronicles of 
the Canongate: the Two Drovers; the High- 
land Widow ; the Surgeon’s Daughter; by 
the author of Waverley’ (with introduc- 
tion signed Walter Scott), 1827. 54. ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather,’ Ist ser. 1828; 2nd ser. 
1829; 8rd ser. 1830 (Scotland); 4th ser. 
(France), 1880. 55. ‘Chronicles of the 
Canongate (2nd ser.): St. Valentine’s 
Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth,’ 1828. 
56. ‘My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror;’ ‘ The 
Tapestried Chamber,’ and ‘The Laird’s Jock,’ 
in the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1828. 57. ‘ Religious 
Discourses, by a Layman,’ 1828, 58. ‘ Anne 
of Geierstein,’ 1829, 3 vols. 8vyo. 59. ‘ His- 
tory of Scotland’ (Lardner’s ‘Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia’),.2 vols. 1830. 60. ‘Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft’ (Murray’s 
‘Family Library’), 1830. 61. ‘House of 
Aspen,’ in the ‘ Keepsake,’ 1830. 62. ‘Doom 
of Devorgoil: Auchindrane, or the Ayrshire 
Tragedy,’ 1830. 68. ‘Essays on Ballad 
Poetry,’ 1830 (attached to octavo edition of 
‘Poetical Works’). 64. ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord (fourth series) : Count Robert of Paris ; 
Castle Dangerous,’ 1832. 

Scott edited the following: 1. ‘Sir Tris- 
tram, an historical romance, edited from the 
Auchinleck MS.,’ 1804. 2. ‘Original Me- 
moirs of Sir Henry Slingsby ’ (with memoirs 
of Captain Hodgson), 1806. 3. ‘Dryden’s 
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Works,’ 1808, 18 vols.; reprinted 1821. 
4, ‘Memoirs of Captain George Carleton’ 
(fi. 1728) [q. v.], 1808. 5. ‘Memoirs of 
Patrick Cary’ [q. v.], 1808. 6. ‘ Queenhoo 
Hall,’ by Joseph Strutt [q. v.], 1808. 7. ‘Sad- 
ler Papers’ [see under CLIFFORD, ARTHUR, 
and SADLER, SIR Rap], 1809-10, 2 vols. 
4to. 8. ‘Somers Tracts’ (2nd edit.), 1809-15, 
18 vols. 9. ‘Poems of Anna Seward’ [q. v.}, 
1810. 10. ‘Secret History of the Court of 
James I,’1811,2 vols. 11. ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Philip Warwick,’ 1813. 12. ‘Swift’s Works,’ 
1814 and (revised) 1824, 19 vols. 13. ‘The 
letting of Humor’s Blood in the Head Vaine,’ 
by Samuel Rowlands [q. v.], 1814. 14. ‘ Me- 
morie of the Somervilles,’ 1815. 15. ‘Burt’s 
Letters from Scotland’ (with Robert Jamie- 
son, 1780 ?-1844 [q.v.]),1818. 16. § Northern 
Memoirs, by Richard Franck [q. v.], 1821. 
17. ‘Chronological Notes of Scottish Af- 
fairs,’ &c., by Sir John Lauder, lord Foun- 
tainhall [a- v.], 1822. 18. ‘Memoirs of 
Mme. de la Rochejaquelin’ (vol. v. of ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany’), 1827. Scott edited 
the ‘Bannatyne Miscellany’ in 1827, and 
contributed a memoir to the ‘ Bannatyne 
Memorial’ in 1829. He wrote the ‘ Ban- 
natyne Garland, quhairin the President 
speaketh for thir first dinner;’ and printed 
for the club ‘Lays of the Lindsays,’ 1824 
(suppressed; a copy at the Centenary exhi- 
bition), ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ 1824, and a re- 
port of the trial of Duncan Terig, 1831. 
He presented to the Roxburghe Club the 
‘ Court-martial on John, Master of Sinclair,’ 
1828. 

Scott contributed many articles to the 
‘Edinburgh’ and ‘Quarterly’ reviews, of 
which lists are given in Lockhart and in 
Allibone’s‘ Dictionary.’ He wrote historical 
sketches of 1813 and 1814 for the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Annual Register,’ in which he also 
published a memoir of Leyden and some 
poems. 

Scott’s poems were collected in 1820 in 
12 vols. 12mo; in 10 vols. 8vo in 1821, to 
which was added an eleventh volumein 1830; 
in 10 vols. 12mo in 1828; and in 11 vols. 8vo 
in 1830 (with author’s prefaces). An octavo 
volume of ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ in 1820 
includes ‘ Triermain,’ ‘Harold,’ and various 
poems, first collected in the 12mo edition of 
that year. The poetry from the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ was published in 1822. An edition 
in 12 vols. 8vo, edited by Lockhart, ap- 
peared in 1834, and was republished in 1 yol. 
in 1848. 

The ‘ Waverley Novels’ were issued col- 
lectively by Constable, as he bought the 
copyright, as ‘Novels and Tales’ (12 vols. 
1820), ‘ Historical Romances’ (7 vcls. 1822), 
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and ‘Novels and Romances’ (7 vols. 1824), 
‘Tales and Romances’ were published by 
Cadell in continuation, and two volumes of 
introductions (1827, 1833). The Collected 
edition, with the author’s notes, appeared in 
48 vols. from 1829 to 1838. Cadell also 
published the Cabinet edition (25 vols. feap. 
8vo, 1841-3), the People’s edition (5 vols. 
royal 8vo, 1844-8), and the Abbotsford edi- 
tion (12 vols. impl. 8vo, 1842-7), The 
copyright of Scott’s works was bought in 
1851 by Messrs. Black for about 27,000/. 
after Cadell’s death. They published a Li- 
brary edition of the ‘ Waverley Novels’ in 
25 vols. 8vo in 1852-4, Roxburghe edition 
(48 vols. 8vo, 1859-61), a Railway edition 
(1854-60), a Shilling edition (1862-4), and 
a Sixpenny edition (1866-8), each in 25 vols., 
and a Centenary edition in 25 vols. 8vo in 
1870-1. Many other editions have appeared, 
and it is stated that about three million 
volumes of one of the cheaper issues were 
sold between 1851 and 1890 (Scott's Journal, 
ui. 108). Among the latest are the Dry- 
burgh edition, 1892-4, in 25 vols. 8vo, and 
the Border edition in 48 vols. 4to, 1892-4, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Scott’s miscellaneous prose works were 
first collected in 1827 in 6 vols. 8vo, in 28 
vols. 8vo, 1834-6; and in 3 vols. royal 8vo 
in 1841. They include the ‘Lives of the 
Novelists,’ the ‘Life of Leyden’ (from the 
‘Edinburgh Annual Register’), ‘ Paul’s 
Letters,’ the articles in the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
and the ‘ Border and Provincial Antiquities,’ 
some reviews from the ‘Edinburgh’ and 
‘Quarterly,’ the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ and the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ 


(The main authority for Scott is Lockhart’s 
admirable life. It appeared originally in seven 
volumes, 1837. Pages cited above refer to the 
one-volume edition of 1841. Scott’s last Journals 
(1890) and his Familiar Letters (1894), published 
by David Douglasfrom the Abbotsford collections, 
are an important supplement. The first includes 
some extracts from Skene’s unpublished re- 
miniscences. Other lives had been published by 
W. Weir, 1832, and by George Allan in 1834. 
References to Scott are to be found in nearly 
every biographical work of the period, especially 
in Southey’s Life and Correspondence, where 
Southey’s replies to Scott’s letters in Lockhart 
are published, and the ‘selections’ from his 
letters, and Cockburn’s Memorials (pp. 40, 211, 
217, 267, 280, 317, 382, 401, 480). Of books 
more especially devoted to Scott may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Refutation’ of misstatements in 
Lockhart by Ballantyne’s trustees (1838), 
Lockhart’s Ballantyne Humbug Handled, and 
the Reply to this by the trustees, 1839. Archi- 
bald Constable and his Literary Correspondents 
(1878), vol. iii., and Smiles’s Memoir of John 
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Murray (1891), also throw some light upon the 
publishing transactions. The present Mr. 
Archibald Constable has kindly eontributed - 
some unpublished papers. Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
Life of J. G. Lockhart (1897) discusses some of 
these points and gives other valuable informa- 
tion, Other books are: Domestic Life and 
Manners of Sir Walter Scott, by James Hogg 
(1834), which Lockhart resented, but which has 
some interest ; Recollections of Sir Walter Scott 
[by R. P. Gillies], 1837, ‘valuable and written 
In an admirable spirit,’ says Mr. Lang; Letters 
from and to C. K. Sharpe (1838), with many 
letters of Scott’s ; Journal of a Tour to Waterloo 
... with Sir W. Scott in 1815, by the late John 
Scott of Harden (1842) ; Reminiscences of Scott, 
by John Gibson (one of Scott’s trustees), 1871 ; 
Basil Hall's Fragments, iii. 280-828 (last 
voyage); Washington Irving’s Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey (London, 1850); G. Ticknor’s 
Life and Letters (1870), i. 280-4, 480, ii. 360, 
&c. (see also letters from Ticknor and Edward 
Everett in Allibone’s Dictionary); R. Chambers’s 
Life of Scott with Abbotsford Notanda (chiefly 
referring to W. Laidlaw), by R. Carruthers 
(1874); Centenary Memorial of Sir W. Scott, by 
C. S. M. Lockhart (1871), Catalogue of Library 
at Abbotsford, by J. G. Cochrane (Maitland 
Club, 1838); Abbotsford, the personal relics and 
antiquarian treasures of Sir W. Scott, described 
by the Hon. Mary Monica Maxwell Scott, with 
illustrations by W. Gibb (1893).] L.S. 
SCOTT, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1850), 
judge, and reputed founder of the Kentish 
family of Scot’s Hall, is said to have been 
son of John Scott who resided at Bra- 
bourne, Kent, apparently as seneschal of the 
manor. But the pedigree of the Scot’s 
Hall family has not been traced with cer- 
tainty before the fifteenth century. The 
judge, according to a wholly untrustworthy 
tradition, was descended from a younger 
brother of John de Baliol [q.v.|, king of Scot- 
land, and also of Alexander de Baliol [q. v.], 
lord of Chilham, Kent. William Scott makes 
his first appearance as a pleader in the year- 
book for 1830 (Michaelmas term). He was 
made serjeant-at-law in 1334-5, and on 
18 March 1886-7 justice of the common 
pleas, having been knighted the day before, 
when the Black Prince was created Duke of 
Cornwall. In December 1340, with Chief- 
justice Sir Robert Parning [q. v.] and other 
judges, he sat at Westminster to try their 
delinquent colleague, Sir Richard de Wil- 
loughby [q. v.] _He has been doubtfully 
identified with William Scott, who was 
knight marshal of England, and is said, ac- 
cording to an epitaph recorded by Weever, 
to have been buried in Brabourne church in 
1350. But there was a William Scott who 
purchased land at Brabourne between 1352 
and 1396, and was assessed to the sixteenth 
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from 1849 to 1872. There is no proof, as is 
commonly stated, that the judge was father 
of Michael Scott, who in 1346-7 was assessed 
to the sixteenth in Bircholt. 

Obscurity in the history of the family of 
Scott of Scot’s Hall ceases with thesettlement 
by Peter de Coumbe in 1402 of the manor of 
Combe or Coumbe in Brabourne on William 
Scott (d. 1434), who was escheator for Kent 
in 1425, sheriff in 1428, and M.P. in 1430. 
Before 1409 he married his first wife, Joan, 
daughter of Sir John de Orlestone (d. 1397), 
and by purchase or inheritance he acquired 
the manor and church of Orlestone, which 
had belonged to her family. He presented 
to the church in 1426, 1480, and 1483. He 
is believed to have built on the manor of 
Hall tne mansion-house afterwards known as 
Scot’s Hall. To him also was probably due 
the reconstruction in the Perpendicular style 
of the chapel of the Holy Trinity to the south 
of the chancel in Brabourne church, at the 
entrance of which he directed that he should 
be buried (cf. WEEVER). He died on 5 Feb. 
1483-4. His second wife was Isabella, 
youngest daughter of Vincent Herbert, alias 
Finch, of Netherfield, Sussex (ancestor of the 
earls of Winchilsea) ; she survived him, and 
remarried Sir Gervase Clifton, treasurer of 
the household to Henry VI, who resided at 
Brabourne. By his second wife William 
Scott had, with other issue, an heir, John, 
and William (d. 1491). The latter was lord 
of the manor of Woolstan, and founder of 
the family of Scott of Chigwell, Essex. 

The heir, Sir Jonn Scorr (d. 1485) of 
Scot’s Hall, a consistent Yorkist, was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Kent in 1460, and, on the 
accession of Edward IV next year, was 
knighted and made comptroller of the house- 
hold. Edward IV, on the attainder in 1461 
of Thomas. baron de Roos, and James Butler, 
earl of Wiltshire, gave him the castle and 
manor of Wilderton and Molash in Kent 
and the manor of Old Swinford and Snods- 
bury in Worcestershire, with a life interest 
in the castle and manor of Chilham. He was 
one of the negotiators of the treaty of com- 
merce with Burgundy, concluded at Brus- 
sels on 24 Novy. 1467, and of the marriage 
treaty [see Marcaret, DucHEss or Bur- 
GUNDY], and one of the commission for the 
delimitation of the Pale of Picardy, appointed 
on 18 June 1472. He was returned to par- 
liament for Kent in 1467, and was engaged 
in the following years on diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the Hanse Towns. In 147lhe 
succeeded Richard Neville, earl Warwick, 
whom he was sent to arrest in France after 
the battle of Stamford (May 1470), as lieu- 
tenant of Dover Castle, warden of the Cingue 
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ports, and marshal of Calais, and continued 
in active diplomatic employment. He died 
on 17 Oct. 1485, and was buried in the north 
wall of the chancel of Brabourne church. 
His arms are in the north window of ‘the 
martyrdom’ at Canterbury Cathedral. His 
account-book (1463-6) was printed in ‘ Ar- 
cheologia Cant.’ vol. x. By his wife Agnes 
(d. 1487), daughter of William de Beaufitz of 
the Grange, Gillingham, Kent, he had, with 
two daughters, an heir, William. The state- 
ment that Thomas Rotherham [q. v.] was a 
younger son is without foundation. 

Siz Wittram Scorr (1459-1524) of Bra- 
bourne was concerned in the siege of Bodiam 
Castle in 1483-4, for which and other delin- 
quencies he received a pardon on theaccession 
of Henry VII. Rising in favour with that 
monarch, he was sworn of the privy council, 
appointed comptroller of the household, 
and created ©.B. with Prince Arthur on 
29 Noy. 1489. He was also lieutenant of 
Dover Castle, warden of the Cinque ports, 
and marshal of Calais in 1490-1, sheriff of 
Kent the same year, in 1601 and 1616, 
In 1495 he succeeded to the manor of Bra- 
bourne on the death, without issue, of Joan, 
widow of Sir John Lewknor (killed at 
Tewkesbury 1471). The property came to 
her from her father Richard, son of John 
Halsham, and, by a settlement of 1464, was 
limited to John Scott and his heirs, failing 
Joan Lewknor’s issue. John Scott’s relation- 
ship to the Halshams and Lewknors is not 
established. In 1519 Sir William attended 
Henry VIII at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and figured among the grandees deputed with 
Wolsey to receive the Emperor Charles V on 
his landing at Dover on 28 May 1522. Scot’s 
Hall he rebuilt in a style of such splendour 
as to make it long the rival of the greatest 
of the houses of Kent. He died on 24 Aug. 
1524, and was buried in the chancel of Bra- 
bourne church. By his wife Sybil (d. 1527) 
he left issue. A younger son, Edward (d. 
15385), married Alice, daughter of Thomas 
Fogge, serjeant porter of Calais, and founded 
the family of Scott of the Mote, Iden, Sussex. 

His heir, Str Joun Scorr (1484 ?-1538), 
was knighted by the young Prince Charles 
(afterwards the Emperor Charles V) for gal- 
lantry displayed in the campaign of 1511 in 
the Low Countries against the Duke of 
Guelders [see Poynines, Str Epwarp]. 
He entered the retinue of George Neville, 
lord Abergavenny, constable of Dover Castle, 
and had charge of the transport service on 
the landing of Charles V at Dover on 28 May 
1522, He was sheriff of Kent in 1527, and 
diéd 7 Oct. 1533. By marriage with Anne, 
daughter of Reginald Pympe (said to be de- 
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scended from John Gower, the poet), his suc- 
cessors acquired the manor of Nettlestead, 
Kent. Their issue was, besides several daugh- 
ters, three sons, William (d. 1586 s.p.), 
Reginald, and Richard, who was father of 
Reginald (d. 1599) [q. v.], author of ‘The 
Discovery of Witchcraft.’ 

Sir John Scott’s second son, Sir Reginald 
Scott (1512-1554), sheriff of Kent in 1541 
and surveyor of works at Sandgate, died on 
15 Dec. 1554, and was buried at Brabourne, 
meee married, first, Emeline, daughter of 
Sir William Kempe; and, secondly, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Brian Tuke [q.v.] He had 
issue six sons and four daughters, 

Sir Reginald Scott’s eldest son by his first 
wife, Siz THomas Scorr (1535-1594), was 
soon prominent in public affairs in Kent. He 
was knighted in 1571, and was deputy lieu- 
tenant of thecounty. In 1575 he succeeded 
as heir to the manor of Nettlestead. In 1576 
he served as high sheriff, and was knight of 
the shire in the parliaments of 1571 and 1586. 
He was a commissioner to report on the ad- 
visability of improving the breed of horses in 
this country, a subject on which he is said 
to have written a book; was commissioner 
for draining and improving Romney Marsh, 
and became superintendent of the improve- 

‘ments of Dover harbour. At the time of 
the Spanish Armada he was appointed chief 
of the Kentish force which assembled at 
NorthbourneDown. He equipped four thou- 
sand men himself within a day of receiving 
his orders from the privy council, Renowned 
for his hospitality and public spirit, he died 
on 30 Dec. 1594, and was buried at Bra- 
bourne. The offer of the parish of Ashford 
to bury him in the parish church free of 
expense was declined. A long biographical 
elegy, which has been attributed to his cousin 
Reginald, is extant (PEcK, Collection of Cu- 
rious Pieces, vol. iii. ; Scorr, Memorials of the 
Scot Family; Ruernaup Scor, Discovery, ed. 
Nicholson, pp. xv-xvii). He married three 
times. By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Baker of Sissinghurst, he had 
six sons and three daughters; this lady’s 
sister married Thomas Sackville, lord Buck- 
hurst[q.v.] In 1583 Scott married, secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Heyman of 
Somerfield ; she died in 1595 without issue. 
His third wife was Dorothy, daughter of John 
Bere of Horsman’s Place, Dartford. Scot was 
this lady’s fourth husband ; he had no issue 
by her (Scorr, Memorials of the Family of 
Scot of Scot’s Hall, 1876, pp. 194-206, with 
portrait and will). 

Sir Thomas Scott’s second son, Sir Joun 
Scorr (1570-1616), was knighted in the Low 
Countries by Lord Willoughby, under whom 


he served as captain of a band of lancers 
(1588). He commanded a ship in the expe- 
dition of 1597 to the Azores; in 1601 he was 
implicated, but not fatally, in the Essex 
rising. From 1604 till1611 he was M.P. for 
Kent, and in 1614 he sat for Maidstone. On 
9 March 1607 he became a member of the 
council for Virginia, and on 23 May 1609 a 
councillor of the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don; to the former he subscribed 75/7, He 
died on 24 Sept. 1616, and was buried in 
Brabourne church, Kent. He was twice 
married: first, to Elizabeth Stafford, a de- 
scendant of the Duke of Buckingham (be- 
headed in 1521); and, secondly, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Thomas Smith, the cus- 
tomer, and widow of Sir Rowland Hayward. 
Dekker in 1609 dedicated his ‘Phoenix’ to 
her and her father. 

The last Scott who occupied Scot’s Hall 
was Francis Talbot Scott (1745-1787), ap- 
parently fifth in descent from Sir Edward 
Scott (d. 1644), fifth son of Sir Thomas 
(1535-1594). On Francis Talbot Scott’s 
death the estate was sold to Sir John Hony- 
wood of Evington. The old mansion was 
pulled down in 1808. Thereare many living 
representatives of the various branches of 
the family. The estates of Orlestone and 
Nettlestead were alienated in 1700. 

[Scott’s Memorials of the Family of Scott of 
Scot’s Hall (which is at many points inaccu- 
rate); Weever’s Funeral Mon. 1631, p. 269; 
Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, ‘Athol ;’ Hasted’s 
Kent, ed. 1790, iii. 292; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges; Dugdale’s Chron. Ser. pp. 42,43 ; Abbrev. 
Rot. Orig. ii. 99, 179; Paston Letters, ed. 
Gairdner; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; Cal, 
Rot. Pat. p. 184; Lyon’s Dover Castle, ii. 244, 
245; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII; Rymer’s 
Feedera, Ist edit. xi.590-1, 599, 737-59, 778, xiv. 
407-8 ; The French Chronicle of London (Came 
den Soc.), p. 87 ; Rutland Papers (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 72, 73; Chronicle of Calais (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 8, 15; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles 
(Camden Soe.), p. 157; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. App. p. 188; Brown’s Genesis of United 
States, esp. pp. 996-7; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
1599-1616; and information from C. R. Beaz- 
ley, esq. Valuable notes have been supplied by 
Edmund Ward Oliver, esq.] J, M.R. 

SCOTT or SCOT, Str WILLIAM, Lorp 
BaLweakip (d. 1532), Scottish judge, was _ 
elder son of Sir William Scott of Balwearie, 
by Isobel, daughter of Sir John Moncrieff of 
Moncrieff. He accompanied James IV in 
his expedition into England in 1513, and, 
being taken prisoner at the battle of Flodden, 
was obliged to sell a portion of his lands of 
Strathmiglo to purchase his ransom. In 
February 1524 he was chosen a commissioner 
to parliament, when he was appointed one 
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of the lords of the articles for the barons, an 
honour frequently afterwards conferred on 
him, although obtained by no one else under 
the rank of a peer. On 24 Nov. he was 
styled a justice, in the absence of the jus- 
tice-general, in a commission appointed to 
do justice on the ‘malt makers of Leith for 
common oppression through the exorbitant 
dearth raised by them, and of their causing 
through the whole realm’ (Acta Parl. Scot. 
il. 815; Extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Edinburgh, 1403-1528, p. 229). 
On the institution of the college of justice on 
13 May 1532, he was nominated the first 
justice on the temporal side, but died before 
19 Nov. of the same year. Byhis wife, Janet 
Lundy, daughter of Thomas Lundy of Lundy, 
he had two sons, Sir William, father of Sir 
James Scott (fl. 1579-1606) [q. v.], and 
Thomas (1480 ?-1539) [q. v.] 

[Douglas’s Scottish Baronage, p. 304; Brunton 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice, 
pp. 19, 20.] T. F. H. 

SCOTT, Str WILLIAM (. 1656), of 
Clerkington, was the eldest son of Laurence 
Scott of Harprig, advocate, clerk to the 
privy council, and one of the clerks of the 
court of session. In November 1641 he was 
knighted by Charles I. Like his father, he 
was one of the clerks of session, and after 
the enactment of the act of classes rendering 
it impossible for those who took part in the 
engagement on behalf of Charles I to hold 
office, he was in June 1649 appointed an 
ordinary lord of session with the title of 
Lord Clerkington. In 1645 he had been 
chosen to represent the county of Hadding- 
ton in parliament, and in 1650 was chosen 
a commissioner for the county of Edinburgh. 
He was also one of the committee of estates, 
and took a prominent part in affairs at the 
period of Charles II’s recall to Scotland in 
June 1650. He died on 238 Dec. 1656. By 
his first wife, a daughter of Morrison of 
Prestongrange, he had one son, Laurence; 
and by his second wife, Barbara, daughter 
of Sir John Dalmahoy of Dalmahoy, bart., he 
had three sons and three daughters. The 
sons were: John, who succeeded his brother 
Laurence, obtained from his father in patri- 
mony the lands and barony of Malleny, and 
was the ancestor of the Scotts of Malleny; 
James of Scotsloch; and Robert, dean of 
Hamilton. 

[Sir James Balfour's Annals; Bishop Guthry’s 
Memoirs; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Brunton 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of J ane 
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SCOTT, Str WILLIAM (1674?-1725), 
of Thirlestane, Latin lyrist, eldest son of 
Francis Scott, bart., of Thirlestane, Selkirk- 
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shire, and Lady Henrietta, daughter of Wil- 
liam Kerr, third earl of Lothian [q. v.], was 
born after 1673, in which year his parents 
were married (FRazER, Book of Buccleuch). 
He was admitted a member of the faculty 
of advocates on 25 Feb. 1702. On 20 May 
1719 he executed a deed of entail of his 
lands of Thirlestane. He died on 8 Oct. 
1725. Scott married, in 1699, Elizabeth, 
only surviving child of Margaret, baroness 
Napier, and her husband, John Brisbane, 
son of an Edinburgh writer. After her 
decease he married Jean, daughter of Sir 
John Nisbet of Dirleton, East Lothian, and 
widow of Sir William Scott of Harden. 
Francis Scott, son of the first marriage, be- 
came the fifth baron Napier (ancestor of Lord 
Napierand Ettrick) on the death of his grand- 
mother, who was predeceased by his mother. 
Scott contributed to Dr. Archibald Pit- 
cairne’s ‘Selecta Poemata,’ 1726, proving 
himself a scholarly writer of sentimental 
and humorous lyrics, and an adept at maca- 
ronic verse. In the preface to the volume 
his literary merits are highly extolled by 
several contemporaries. A direct family 
tradition, starting from his son, assigns to 
him the somewhat broad but decidedly 
appreciative and diverting Scottish ballad, 
the ‘Blythsome Wedding, which is also 
claimed for Francis Sempill {q. v.] Scott’s 
powers no doubt were equal to the achieve- 
ment ; and, though there exists nothing 
else of like character that is undoubtedly 
his, the tradition compels attention. 
[Douglas’s Peerage; Frazer’s Book of Buc- 
cleuch; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Mark 
Napier’s History of the Partition of the Lennox; 
Johnson’s Musical Museum, ed. Laing; Allan 
Cunningham’s Songs of Scotland.] TeaBs 
SCOTT, WILLIAM Lorp Srower1n 
(1745-1836), fourth child and eldest son of 
William Scott of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who 
was at various times a ‘hoastman’ and 
‘coal-fitter’ or coal-shipper, and a small 
publican, by his second wife, Jane, daughter 
of Henry Atkinson, a local tradesman, was 
born 17 Oct. 1746 (O.8.) The public 
alarm at the Javobite rebellion and General 
Cope’s defeat at Prestonpans caused his 
mother to remove for her confinement to her 
father’s country house at Heworth, a place 
about three miles from Newcastle, and on 
the Durham side of the Tyne; it is said that, 
as the town gates were shut and egress for- 
bidden, she was lowered from the walls into 
a boat. At any rate, but for the lucky 
accident of his birth in the county of Dur- 
ham, neither he nor his brother John, after- 
wards Lord Eldon [q. v.], was likely to have 
gone to Oxford. For some years William 
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Scott was educated at the Newcastle gram- 
mar school, under the Rev. Hugh Moises 
[q. v.], fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and, 
on his advice, he stood for and obtained a 
scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, open to persons born in Durham. Seven 
days after his election he matriculated, on 
3 March 1761. On 20 November 1764 he 
took his B.A. degree, and on 14 Dec. was 
elected on probation to a Durham fellowship 
at University College, and was admitted 
actual fellow on 14 June 1765. He was at 
once appointed one of the two college tutors, 
and in this capacity earned the reputation of 
being ‘a very useful, ingenious man’ (G. 
Brexseck Hitt, Letters of S. Johnson, i. 
811, 420); eventually he became senior 
tutor. He appears, however, from a letter 
to his father in 1772, to have found the 
work an excessive strain on his health. On 
17 June 1767 he took his M.A. degree, pro- 
ceeded B.C.L. on 30 May 1772, and in 1773, 
on the death of John Warneford, he was, after 
a contest, elected by convocation Camden 
reader in ancient history. He never pub- 
lished his lectures, and forbade his executors 
to do so; but they were very popular and 
almost as much esteemed as Blackstone’s 
Vinerian lectures. Gibbon speaks of them 
with approbation from hearsay, and singles 
Scott out asa shining example amid the 
general incapacity of university teachers of 
the time; Dr. Parr, who seems to have heard 
them, praises them highly (see Quart. Rev. 
lxxy. 33); and Milman, who saw the notes of 
them after his death, confirms Gibbon’s state- 
ment (Miuman, Life of Gibbon, 1839, p. 83). 

Scott’s intimate friendship with Dr. John- 
son began at Oxford, and continued till 
Johnson’s death. Robert Chambers [q. v.], 
his companion at school and college, brought 
them together when Johnson was visiting 
him at UniversityCollege. He accompanied 
Johnson from Newcastle to Edinburgh in 
August 1773, was elected a member of The 
Club in December 1778, and lived to be its 
senior member, and with Hawkins and 
Reynolds was an executor of Johnson’s will. 
Boswell records (BoswEtL, Life of Johnson, 
edit. 1835, vii. 97-108) a long conversation 
at a dinner at Scott’s rooms in the Middle 
Temple on 10 April 1778, and Scott was a 
member of, though not an attendant at, the 
club formed in 1784 by a number of Johnson's 
most intimate friends, to meet monthly at 
the Essex Head in Essex Street, Strand, near 
Johnson’s house (Nicuoxs, Literary Anec- 
dotes, ii. 553). Croker obtained from Lord 
Stowell, in 1829, a considerable number of 
written reminiscences of Johnson, as well 
as much personal information. The latter 
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he used freely in his edition of Boswell, but 
the former were sent by post to Sir Walter 
Scott, and, the mail being robbed, disap- 
peared; owing to Lord Stowell’s advanced 
age they never were rewritten (Croker Papers, 
ii, 27-35). 

Scott’s wish had long been to go to the 
bar, and as early as 24 June 1762 he entered 
himself as a student at the Middle Temple, 
but his own caution and his father’s reticence 
about his own means led him to put off his 
removal to London. In the autumn of 1776 
his father died, leaving him an estate in 
Durham named Usworth, the family house 
in Love Lane, Newcastle, and other pro- 
perty, worth altogether, according to Lord 
Eldon, 24,0007. In winding up his father’s 
estate, he for some time continued his ship- 
ping business, and thus gained a practical 
experience, which was afterwards of profes- 
sional value to him. Accordingly he resigned 
histutorship, andearly in 1777 took chambers 
at 3 King’s Bench Walk, Temple; but, 
retaining his Camden readership till 1785, 
he continued to reside occasionally in Oxford. 
He particularly interested himself in increas- 
ing the collections in the Bodleian Library, 
and assisted in raising the fund for the pur- 
chase of rare works at the Pinelli and -Cre- 
venna sales. 

He elected to practise in the admiralty 
and ecclesiastical courts, and for that pur- 
pose took the degree of D.C.L. on 23 June 
1779, and was admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates at Doctors’ Commons 
on 3 Nov. in the same year. He was also 
called to the bar on 11 Feb. 1780. At first 
he was so unready a speaker that, although 
he had once spoken for his friend, Andrew 
Robinson Stoney or Bowes, at the Newcastle 
election in 1777, he wrote out his argu- 
ments, and for several months read them in 
court from manuscript; but his talents, 
coupled with his singular combination of 
wide reading in history and civil law, and 
practical experience of both college and ship- 
ping business, soon began to tell in the 
special courts in which he sought to practise. 
Briefs and preferments alike were heaped 
upon him. ‘ His success is wonderful,’ writes 
John Scott in 1783, ‘and he has been fortu- 
nate beyond example.’ On 21 May 1782 he 
received:the crown appointment of advocate- 
general for the office of lord high admiral, 
the emoluments of which in times of war 
were considerable ; in 1783 the archbishop 
of Canterbury appointed him to the sinecure 
office, worth 400/. a year, of registrar of the 
court of faculties. On 30 Aug. 1788 the 
bishop of London constituted him judge of 
the consistory court of London. On 3Sept. 
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1788 he was knighted, and from the same 
day ran his appointment as king’s advocate- 
general, in succession to Sir William Wynne, 
promoted to be dean of arches, though the 
patent was dated 28 Oct. On 24Sept. 1788 
the archbishop of Canterbury appointed 
him vicar-general for the province of Canter- 
bury; and he was also commissary of the 
city and diocese of Canterbury, and chan- 
cellor of the diocese of London. On the 
death of Halifax, bishop of St. Asaph, he 
became master of the faculties on 3 April 
1790, and was elected a bencher of his inn 
on 5 July 1794, serving as treasurer in 1807, 


and finally, on 26 Oct. 1798, he was appointed | 
little taste for reform’ (RomILLy, Memoirs, 


judge of the high court of admiralty, and 
was sworn of the privy council. 

Scott had not been long at the bar before 
he sought to enter parliament. As early as 
1779 he wrote to his brother that he wanted 
to find a seat. When Sir Roger Newdigate 
retired from the representation of the uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1780, Scott and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones both came forward, but, as their 
friends saw, with little chance of success 
(Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 9 May and 6 June 
1780). Sir William Dolben was returned. 
In 1784 Scott was elected for the close 
borough of Downton, but was unseated on 
petition ; he stood again in 1790 and won 
and kept the seat. At last, on Sir William 
Dolben’s death in March 1801, he was elected 
for Oxford University, and continued to re- 

resent it till his elevation to the House of 
ords. During his first six years in the 
House of Commons he spoke only once, on 
2 June 1795, when, having been mentioned 
by Dundas as the legal adviser of ministers 


with regard to the instructions sent to Sir | 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis in the | 


West Indies, he was compelled to rise and 
take part in the debate. Afterwards he 
made occasional speeches and brought in 
bills on ecclesiastical and legal questions. 
He proposed Abbot, his fellow university 
member, upon his re-election as speaker on 
16 Nov. 1802. ‘Nothing could be more 
appropriate than his language,’ writes Wil- 
berforce (Life, iii. 73). In 1803 he brought 
in the Curates Bill, which was thrown out 
in the House of Lords at the end of the ses- 
sion (ConcHEsTER, Diary, i. 575). With 
his Clergy Residence Bill he was more suc- 
cessful. Under the sanction of the govern- 
ment he introduced it on 6 April, and it 
received the royal assent on 7 July (PELLEW, 
Life of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 189). In 1804 he 
reintroduced the Curates Bill, but too late 
to pass it, and in 1805 feared to bring it 
in again, as he thought his university hostile 
to it. Subsequently it passed as an ‘ Act to 
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amend the 21 Henry VIII as to Pluralities 
of Livings, and was the basis of the broader 
act passed by Lord Harrowby. But in the 
main Scott was a steady opponent of reform. 
On 25 May 1810 he declared himself opposed 
to any concession to the claims of the Roman 
catholics (Hansard, xvii. 183), On 23 Jan. 
1812 there was a long debate on excommu- 
nications by process from the ecclesiastical 
court, in which his speech in their favour 
was so strenuously and successfully replied 
to by Romilly and others that he was 
obliged to promise to bring in a bill for their 
abolition, a promise which he fulfilled in 
July 1813, but ‘very reluctantly, for he had 


iii. 6); the bill passed as 53 George III, 
c. 127. Martin’s bill for regulating the office 
of registrar in admiralty was so altered by 
his amendments that its supporters would 
have preferred that it should not pass at all. 
He opposed the Chapel Exemptions Bill in 
1815 as being a relief of dissenters, and in 
1817 and 1818 resisted Curwen’s Tithes Bill. 
‘Scott,’ writes Romilly (Memoirs, iii. 330), 
‘who, as member for the university of Ox- 
ford, conceives himself bound to watch with 
great jealousy every innovation with respect 
to ecclesiastical property, expressed great 
doubt about the bill.’ His last prominent 
appearance in the House of Commons was 
at the opening of the session of 1820, when 
he moved the speaker, Manners-Sutton, into 
the chair. Though his friends had long ex- 
pected a peerage for him, it was not till 1821 
that he received it; when, on the occasion 
of the coronation of George IV, and by 
patent dated 17 July 1821, he was created 
a baron with the title of Stowell of 
Stowell Park, an estate which he had bought 
in Gloucestershire. He took his seat on 
5 Feb. 1822. His appearances in the House 
of Lords after his elevation to the peerage 
were rare, though on ecclesiastical questions 
his opinion was much deferred to. In 1823 
he moved for a committee to inquire into the 
state of the marriage laws, but hardly appears 
otherwise to have taken part in debate. 

On 14 Aug. 1820 he resigned his office in 
the consistorial court. His last decision in 
that court was Ruding v. Smith (2 Haeearp, 
Consistory Reports, 371); but he clung 
tenaciously to his judgeship in the admiralty 
court, though he had been tempted to resign 
it in 1808, when, on Sir William Wynne’s 
retirement, he received, and, on Eldon’s 
advice, refused, the offer of the more dignified 
but less lucrative office of dean of the arches. 
His faculties had begun to fail, more perhaps 
outwardly than in reality. Loss of sight 
and weakness of voice obliged him to em- 
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_ploy Sir ©. Robinson, and afterwards Dr. 
Dodson, to read his judgments for him. 
One of his judgments was given in the cele- 
brated case of the slave Grace, 26 Sept. 1827 
(Moorz, Memoirs, vi. 156). At length, on 
22 Feb. 1828, old age compelled him to re- 
sign. Sir Walter Scott writes, 24 May 1828: 
‘ Met my old and much-esteemed friend, Lord 
Stowell, looking very frail and even coma- 
tose. Quantum mutatus/! He was one of the 
pleasantest men I ever knew’ (LockHaRrt, 
Life of Scott, vii. 1385). For the rest of his 
life he lived principally at Earley Court, 
Berkshire, which he occupied in right of his 
first wife. Lord and Lady Sidmouth, his 
son-in-law and daughter, resided there with 
him during great part of the year, and Lord 
Eldon was a constant visitor. Down to 
April 18383 he was in communication with 
Lord Eldon about public affairs, but after 
that his mind gave way. He was never 
made aware of the death of his son in No- 
vember 1835, and though his will, which he 
made himself on 30 April 1830, made no 
provision for the event of his surviving his 
son, his daughter felt it to be useless to en- 
deavour to bring him to make arrangements 
adapted to the altered circumstances. He 
died at Earley Court in the afternoon of 
28 Jan. 1836, and was buried at Sonning, 
near Reading. His personalty was sworn 
under 230,000/., and he left besides landed 
estates producing 12,000/. per annum. 

Scott married, on 7 April 1781, Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of John Bagnall of 
Earley Court, Berkshire, by whom he had 
four children; only two grew up: Wil- 
liam, who was M.P. for Gatton from 1826 
to 1830, and died of intemperance on 
26 Nov. 1835 (Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 99); 
and Mary Anne, who married first, in 1809, 
Colonel Thomas Townsend of Honington, 
Warwickshire, and secondly, in 18238, the 
first Viscount Sidmouth. His first wife 
died on 4 Sept. 1809, during his absence on 
a visit to the Duke of Atholl in Scotland. 
He became acquainted with his second wife, 
Louisa Catherine, a daughter of Admiral 
Earl Howe, widow of John, first marquis of 
Sligo, whom he married 10 April 1813, 
through having to pass sentence on 16 Dec. 
1812, as presiding judge of the admiralty 
sessions at the Old Bailey, upon her son, 
the second marquis, for enticing two seamen 
to desert from a man-of-war at Malta and 
join the crew of his yacht. The story that 

ady Sligo made the first advances for a 
marriage in the ‘New Monthly Magazine’ 
for January 1846 is ill-founded, but the 
acquaintance of Sir William Scott and Lady 
Sligo certainly arose from this trial, The 
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match was discountenanced by Lord Eldon, 
and was ill-assorted from the first. Scott 
was parsimonious and convivial, Lady Sligo 
domestic and open-handed. They lived un- 
happily, first at her house in Grafton Street, 
which was settled on Scott for life, and to 
which he removed from 5 College Square, 
Doctors’ Commons, where. he had lived over 
thirty years, and afterwards in Cleveland 
Row, but they soon informally separated, 
and on 26 Aug. 1817 she died, having borne 
him no children. 

In person Scott was below the middle 
height, fair-haired, corpulent in his later 
years, of a benign expression of face, and, 
though slovenly in dress, very courteous and 
polished in manner. There is a portrait of 
him, painted in 1812 for the Newcastle guild- 
hall, and engraved in Twiss’s ‘Life of Eldon,’ 
vol, ii, His constitution was feeble in his 
early years; he was always a great eater 
and drinker, a ‘two-bottle man’ (Bosw=L1’s 
Johnson, ed, 1835, vill. 67), and a bon vivant, 
His brother said of him ‘he will drink any 
given quantity of port.’ Despite his excesses 
his bodily health remained good till he was 
nearly ninety. All his life he was a saving 
man; the phrase ‘the elegant simplicity of 
the three per cents’ is his, and many stories 
were told of his niggardliness, Yet all his 
life, as ‘ Dr. Scott of the Commons’ and as a 
judge, he was welcome in the best society of 

is time; he was a wit and a scholar, and, asa 
speaker, master of a cold, polished eloquence. 

As a judge he stands in the front rank 
with Hale and Mansfield, and his services 
to maritime and international law are un- 
surpassed. His decisions are reported in 
the reports of Christopher Robinson (1798- 
1808), Edwards (1808-12), Dodson (1815- 
1822), and Haggard (1789-1821). Before 
Scott’s time no reports of the decisions of 
the admiralty court had been published. 
He was thus little fettered by the judgments 
of his predecessors, and was free to be guided 
by the writers on Roman, canon, and inter- 
national law, and by the historical material 
with which his own reading had made him 
familiar. At the same time the circum- 
stances of the French wars poured into his 
court for decision the fullest and most varied 
series of cases in maritime law that has ever 
occurred. He thus enjoyed the greatest 
opportunity of giving unity and consistency 
to a whole department of English law, and 
for a generation he was rather a lawgiver 
than a judge in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Upon many maritime points his 
judgments are still the only law; and, little 
popular as they were at the moment among 
the Americans, who often suffered by them, 
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they have been accepted by the United States 
courts also as authoritative (see Life of 
Judge Story, i. 554). ‘There has seldom,’ 
says Lord Brougham (‘Statesmen of the Time 
of George III,’ Works, ed. 1872, iv. 67), 
‘if ever, appeared in the profession of the 
law any one so peculiarly endowed with all 
the learning and capacity which can accom- 
plish, as well as all the graces which can 
embellish, the judicial character. ... His 
judgment was of the highest cast; calm, 
firm, enlarged, penetrating, profound. His 
powers of reasoning were in proportion great, 
and still more refined than extensive... . 
If ever the praise of being luminous could 
be bestowed upon. human composition, it 
was upon his judgments, and it was the 
approbation constantly, and as it were pecu- 
liarly, appropriated to those wonderful exhi- 
bitions of judicial capacity.’ 

The British Museum Catalogue wrongly 
attributes to him ‘ The Essence of Algernon 
Sydney’s work on Government, by a Student 
of the Inner Temple,’ 1795, but he is said 
to have written ‘Observations by Civis,’ 1811, 
and ‘Letters on the Bullion Committee,’ 
(anon.) 1812. 

[In addition to authorities given above, see 
Dr. W. E. Surtees’s Lives of Lords Stowell and 
Eldon, 1846, reprinted with corrections from 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, vols. lxxiv., 
Ixxy. lxxvi.; Twiss’s Life of Eldon ; Townsend’s 
Life of Lord Stowell in Lives of Twelve Irish Emi- 
nent Judges, reprinted from Law Magazine, xvi. 
23; Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 427 ; Quarterly Review, 
xxv. 46 (probably by Talfourd). Scott’s most 
important admiralty judgments—the Maria 1799, 
and the Gratitudine, 1801—are to be found in 
Robinson’s Reports; a separate report of his 
greatest matrimonial case (Dalrymple v. Dal- 
rymple) was published by Dr. J. Dodson in 1811; 
in 1857 a collection of these judgments was pub- 
lished by Clark of Edinburgh. Hisjudgmentin 
the case of ‘The mongrel woman Grace’ is given in 
the New State Trials, 11. 273, and was published 
separately from his notes by Dr. Haggard in 
1827. He kept a diary ‘of considerable interest’ 
(Notesand Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 292), which has 
not been printed.] J. A. H. 


SCOTT, WILLIAM (1797-1848), jockey, 
brother of John Scott (1794-1871) [q. v.], 
the trainer, was born at Chippenham in 1797, 
and first employed in the stables of his father, 
who kept the Ship Inn, Ship Street, Ox- 
ford. In 1815 he received further instruc- 
tion under James Croft, the well-known 
trainer at Middleham, and was then in the 
service of Mr. Thomas Houldsworth until 
1823. Asa partner with his brother in the 


Whitewall training stables from 1825, he | 
obtained the opportunity of riding many | 
good horses, and very soon became one of | 
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the best known and most successful jockeys 
of his day. Strength, judgment, and grace 
were the distinguishing points of his horse- 
manship. His successes extended over a 
period of rather more than twenty years, and 
included four victories in the race for the 
Derby—in 1832 for Mr. Robert Ridsdale on 
St. Giles, in 1835 for Mr. John Bowes on Mun- 
dig, in 1842 for Colonel Anson on Attila, and 
in 1848 for Mr. Bowes on Cotherstone ; three 
victories in the Oaks—in 1836 for himself and 
his brother on Cyprian, in 1838 for Lord Ches- 
terfield on Industry, and in 1841 for Lord 
Westminster on Ghuznee; nine victories in 
the race for the St. Leger—in 1821 for Mr. 
T. O. Powlett on Jack Spigott, in 1825 for 
Mr. Richard Watt on Memnon, in 1828 for 
the Hon. E. Petre on The Colonel, in 1829 
for Mr. Petre on Rowton, in 1838 for Lord 
Chesterfield on Don John, in 1839 for Major 
Yarburgh on Charles XII, in 1840 for Lord 
Westminster on Launcelot, in 1841 for Lord 
Westminster on Satirist, and in 1846 on Sir 
Tatton Sykes for himself. 

Sir Tatton Sykes, originally called Tib- 
thorpe, was bred by Scott in 1843. Ridden 
by his owner, he in 1846 started six times 
and won three times. At the Newmarket 
spring meeting he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, at Epsom he ran second for the 
Derby, at Newcastle-on-Tyne he ran for the 
North Derby, at York he won the Knaves- 
mire Stakes, at Doncaster (as already stated) 
he won the St. Leger, and at Newmarket 
First October meeting he ran second for the 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes. After quar- 
relling with his brother, Scott set up train- 
ing stables of his own; but he was not suc- 
cessful, and, falling into dissipated habits, he 
soon lost the greater part of his money. His 
last mount was on Christopherin the Derby of 
1847. He died at Highfield House, near Mal- 
ton, on 26 Sept. 1848, and was buried at 
Meaux, near Malton, on 2Oct. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Richardson, draper at Bever- 
ley, by whom he left a son and a daughter. 

[Scott and Sebright, by the Druid, 1862, p. 47; 
Sporting Review, October 1842 p. 249 (with 
portrait), November 1846 pp. 298-301 (with 
engraving of Sir Tatton Sykes) December 1848 
pp. 407-10; Black’s Jockey Club, pp. 361, &c. ; 
Taunton’s Portraits of Race Horses, 1888, ii. 305 
(with portrait); Bell’s Life in London, 1 Oct. 
1848, p. 3; see also ‘The Doncaster St. Leger’ 
in Sir F, H. Doyle’s The Return of the Guards 
and other Poems, 1883, pp. 11-19.] G. C. B. 


SCOTT, WILLIAM (1813-1872), divine, 
born in London on 2 May 1813, was the 
second son of Thomas Scott, merchant, of 
Clement’s Lane and Newington, Surrey. In 
October 1827 he was entered at Merchant 
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Taylors’ School, and on 14 June 1831 he 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, as 
Michel exhibitioner. He was Michel scholar 
in 1834-8, and graduated B.A. in 1835 and 
M.A. in 1839. Ordained deacon in 1836 and 
priest in 1837, he held three curacies, the 
last of which was under William Dodsworth 
[q. v.] at Christ Church, Albany Street, Lon- 
don. In 1839he was made perpetual curate of 
Christ Church, Hoxton, where he remained 
till 1860, and was widely known as‘ Scott of 
Hoxton.’ In 1860 he was appointed by Lord- 
chancellor Campbell vicar of St. Olave’s, 
Jewry, with St. Martin Pomeroy. 

Scott was an active member of the high- 
church party. When in 1841 its organ, the 
‘Christian Remembrancer, was set on foot, 
he was made co-editor with Francis Garden. 
In 1844, when it became a quarterly, James 
Bowling Mozley [q. v.] for a short time suc- 
ceeded Garden, but during a large part of 
the career of the paper, which ended in 1868, 
Scott was sole editor. He felt deeply the 
secession of Newman, who regarded Scott 
with respect (see a letter to Keble, 29 April 
1842, J pee Newman’s Letters, ed. Mozley, 
ii, 896). Though personally unacquainted 
with him, Scott wrote of Newman to J. B. 
Mozley that he had ‘lived upon him, made 
him my better and other nature.’ Scott 
took a leading part in the agitation follow- 
ing the Gorham judgment. His ‘ Letter to 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson,’ 1850, a reply to 
Wilson’s bitter attack on the Tractarians, 
passed through four editions. In 1846 he 
joined Pusey and his associates in their efforts 
to prevent the ordination at St. Paul’s of 
Samuel Gobat, the Lutheran bishop-elect of 
Jerusalem. Ten years later he was, with 
Pusey, Keble, and others, one of the eighteen 
clergy who signed the protest against Arch- 
bishop Sumner’s condemnation of Archdeacon 
Denison. Scott’s advice was much sought 
by Henry Phillpotts [q. v.], bishop of Exeter, 
andby Walter Kerr Hamilton [q.v.], bishop of 
Salisbury. Dean Church was his intimate 
friend. He was among the founders of the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ to which he constantly 
contributed, and was long a zealous member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s election committees at 
Oxford, voting for him at his last candida- 
ture in 1868. ; 

In London Scott's influence was especially 
great. He was one of the prime movers in 
the formation in 1848 of the London Union 
on Church Matters, and from 1859 onwards 
was chairman of the committee of the Eccle- 
siological Society. He was one of the chief 
advisers of Milman and Mansel in the work 
of restoration at St. Paul’s Cathedral, acting 
for some time as honorary secretary of the 
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restoration committee. In 1858 Scott was 
elected president of Sion College, then in 
process of reform, and next year published 
a continuation of the ‘Account’ of that 
foundation by John Russell (1787-1863), 

Scott died on 11 Jan. 1872 of spinal 
disease, and was buried in Highgate ceme- 
tery. He married Margaret Beloe, grand- 
daughter of William Beloe [q. v.], and had 
three sons and two daughters. 

In 1841 he edited, with additions and 
illustrations, Laurence’s ‘Lay Baptism in- 
valid;’ and in 1847, for the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, the works of Archbishop 
Laud in seven volumes. Several of his ser- 
mons are in A. Watson’s ‘ Collection.’ His 
‘Plain Words for Plain People,’ 1844, cen- 
sured the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge for garbling theological works. 

[C.J.Robinson’s Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory ; Guardian, 17 Jan. 
1872, reproduced in Church Times, 19 Jan.; 
Times, 15 Jan. 1872; J. B. Mozley’s Letters, ed. 
Anne Mozley, 1885, pp. 155, 168, 169, 321, 322; 
Church’s Oxford Movement, p. 352, and Life and 
Letters, p. 145; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, iii. 77, 
442 ; Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Men’ of the 
Reign and Notesand Queries, 4th ser. ix. 66, give 
wrong date of birth.] G. Li G.N, 


SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-1890), 
poet, painter, and miscellaneous writer, born 
on 12 Sept. 1811 at St. Leonard’s, Edin- 
burgh, was the seventh child of Robert 
Scott oS [q. v.], the engraver, by 
his wife Ross Bell, a niece of the sculptor 
Gowan. David Scott [q. v.], the painter, 
was an elder brother. The death in infancy 
of the four elder children of the family saa- 
dened the household for many years, and the 
parents joined the baptist body. William 
was educated at Edinburgh high school, and 
received his first art teaching from his 
father. He afterwards attended classes at 
the Trustees’ Academy, and in 1831 was for 
some months in London drawing from the 
antique in the British Museum. Subse- 
quently he assisted his father, now an invalid, 
in his business as an engraver, which he 
carried on in a tenement overlooking Parlia- 
ment House Square, Edinburgh. He began 
to write poetry, and sought out Christopher 
North and other celebrities for advice and 
encouragement. Some of his poems appeared 
in ‘ Tait’s Magazine’ and in the ‘ Edinburgh 
University Souvenir’ for 1834. In 1837 he 
removed to London, where he supported him- 
self precariously by etching, engraving, and 
painting. His first picture, ‘The Old Eng- 
lish Ballad Singer,’ was exhibited in 1838 at 
the British Institution. In 1840 ‘ The Jester’ 
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appeared in the Norfolk Street Gallery, and 
in 1842 heexhibited at the academy. Down 
to his last appearance at the academy in 1869 
he exhibited in all twenty picturesin London. 
In 1848 he sent a cartoon to the competition 
of designs for the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament. The cartoon was unsuccessful, 
but procured him from the board of trade 
the offer of a mastership in the government 
schools of design at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He had alreadp married Miss Letitia Mar- 
gery Norquoy, and, desirous of a fixed in- 
come, he accepted this offer, which gave him 
for twenty years a chief part in the or- 
ganising of art schools in the north under 
the department of science and art. When 
in 1864 he returned once more to London, 
he continued his connection with the de- 
partment at South Kensington as artist em- 
ployed in decoration, and as examiner in art 
schools, till 1885. 

During Scott’s stay in the north his lite- 
rary and artistic activity was very great. 
About 1855 he executed for Sir Walter 
Trevelyan at Wallington Hall a series of 
eight large pictures, with numerous life-size 
figures, in illustration of the history of 
Northumberland and the border. The scheme 
of decoration was completed in 1863-4 by 
the addition of eighteen oil pictures in the 
spandrils of the arches of the hall, on the 
subject of the ballad of Chevy Chase. In 
1859 Scott began his lifelong friendship 
with Miss Boyd of Penkill Castle, Ayr- 
shire, where in 1868 he painted a series 
of designs illustrating the ‘King’s Quhair’ 
in encaustic on the walls of a circular stair- 
case. In 1870 he bought Bellevue House 
in Chelsea, and divided his time for the rest 
of his days between London and Ayr- 
shire. In London he had a large circle 
of friends, and was for fifty years in close 
contact with the chief literary and artistic 
coteries of the metropolis. His relations 
with Rossetti were especially intimate, and 
he was acquainted with Mr. Swinburne. 
The later years of his life were devoted to 
writing his reminiscences. These appeared 
after his death in 1892 in two volumes— 
‘ Autobiographical Notes of the Life of Wil- 
liam Bell Scott; and Notices of his Artistic 
and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882; 
edited by W. Minto’ (with two portraits, 
from etchings by himself), The frankness, 
and even surliness, of his tone and occa- 
sional inaccuracy caused general irritation ; 
but the work is a valuable contribution to 
the history of literary and artistic society. 
Scott died, after several years of suffering, 
from angina pectoris, on 22 Nov. 1890 at Pen- 
kill Castle. Mr, Swinburne wrote memorial 
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verses on his death (Atheneum, 28 Feb. 
1891). 

It is probably upon his poetry that Scott’s 
reputation will ultimately rest. Blake and : 
Shelley were his chief models, and Rossetti’s 
friendship was a continual stimulus to him. 
But he lacked Rossetti’s intensity and artistic 

enius. Fundamentally he was Scotch, and, 
in spite of the breadth of his sympathies, his 
best poetry is mystical and metaphysical 
rather than romantic. He is an artist of 
the German schools, never of the Italian. 

His chief published designs are: 1.‘Chorea 
Sancti Viti; or Steps in the Journey of Prince 
Legion: twelve Designs by W. B.Scott,’ Lon- 
don, 1851, 4to. 2. ‘William Blake: Etch- 
ings from his Works by W. B. Scott, with 
descriptive text,’ London, 1878, fol. 

His very numerous writings may be clas- 
sified under: I. Porrry.—l, ‘ Hades; or the 
Transit: and the Progress of the Mind. Two 
Poems by W. B. Scott,’ London,’ 12mo, 
1838, with two illustrations. 2. ‘The Year 
of the World: a Philosophical Poem on 
Redemption from the Fall, by William B. 
Scott,’ Edinburgh, London, 18mo, 1846: 
this is Scott’s only long poem; the preface 
explains that the five parts were written at 
different periods. 3. ‘Poems by William 
Bell Scott, with three Illustrations,’ Lon- 
don and Neweastle, 8vo, 1854. 4, ‘Poems 
by William Bell Scott; Ballads, Studies 
from Nature, Sonnets, &c., illustrated by 
seventeen Etchings by the Author and 
L. Alma Tadema,’ London, 8vo, 1875: this 
volume marks Scott’s highest point of 
achievement in poetry; many of the sonnets 
have gained a place in anthologies. 5. ‘A 
Poet’s Harvest Home: being one hundred 
short Poems, by William Bell Scott,’ Lon- 
don, 16mo, 1882; another edition, ‘with an 
aftermath of twenty short poems,’ London, 
8vo, 1893. 

II. Arr.—l. ‘Memorr of [his brother] David 
Scott, containing his Journal in Italy, Notes 
on Art, and other Papers,’ Edinburgh, 1850, 
8vo. 2. ‘Antiquarian Gleanings in the North 
of England : being Examples of Antique Fur- 
j niture, Plate, Church Decorations, &c. . 

drawn and etched’ (with descriptions), Lon- 
don, 1851, 4to. 3. ‘Half-hour Lectures on 
the History and Practice of the Fine and 
Ornamental Arts with fifty Tlustra- 
tions by the Author, engraved by W. J. 
| Linton,’ London, 1861, 8vo; these lectures 
were given to Scott’s students at Newcastle; 
they were revised in 1867 and m 1874. 
4, ‘Albert Diirer: his Life and Works; in- 
cluding Autobiographical Papers and Com- 
plete Catalogues .. with six Etchings by 
the Author and other Illustrations,’ London, 
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' 1869, 8vo ; a copy of this, with copious manu- 
script notes by the author, is in the British 
~Museum Library. 5. ‘Gems of French Art: 
a Series of Carbon-photographs from the 
Pictures of Eminent Modern Artists, with 
Remarks on the Works selected and an Essay 
on the French School,’ London, 1871, 4to. 
6-7. Similar works on modern Belgian and 
modern German art followed in 1872 and 
1873, 8, ‘The British School of Sculpture, 
illustrated by twenty Engravings from the 
Finest Works of Deceased Masters of the 
Art, and fifty Woodcuts: with a prelimi- 
nary Essay and Notices of the Artists,’ Lon- 
don, 1872, 8vo. 9. ‘Our British Landscape 
Painters, from Samuel Scott to David Cox 
. .. witha Preliminary Essay and Biogra- 
phical Notices,’ London, 1872, 4to. 10. ‘ Mu- 
rillo and the Spanish School of Painting: 
fifteen Engravings in Steel and nineteen on 
Wood; with an Account*of the School and 
its Great Masters, London, 1873. 11. ‘The 
Little Masters (Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans 
Sebald Beham, &c.),’ London, 1879, 8vo; 
this appeared in the ‘Series of Ilustrated 
Biographies of the Great Artists;’ it was 
republished in 1880. 12. ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Engravings, brought together 
with a view to illustrate the Art of En- 
graving on Copper and Wood from the 
Florentine Niello Workers in the Fifteenth 
Century to that of William Blake,’ privately 
printed, London, 1880, 4to. 

Scott also edited a series of editions of the 
works of English poets, with more or less 
elaborate memoirs. The more important are: 
Keats’s ‘Poetical Works,’ 1873, 8vo, four 
editions; L. E. Landon’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1878, 8vo, 2 edits.; Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1874, 8vo, 4 edits.; Coleridge’s ‘ Poetical 
Works’ (illustrated), 1874, 8vo, 4 edits. ; 
Shelley’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 1874 , 8vo, 2 edits. ; 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Works,’ 1875, 8vo; Scott’s 
‘Poetical Works,’ 1877, 8vo, 4 edits. 

[Memoir of David Scott and Autobiographical 
Notes, mentioned above; Obituary notices in 
the Academy, xxxviii. 529 ; Atheneum, 1890, p. 
745 ; Times, 27 Nov. 1890; article by H. Buxton 
Forman in Celebrities of the Century, 1890; 
Miles’s Poets and the Poetry of the Century (Fre- 
derick Tennyson to Clough), 1891.] R. B. 

SCOTTOW, JOSHUA (1618-1693), 
colonist, seems to have come of a Suffolk 
family, and to have been born in England 
in 1618. He went out to Massachusetts 
with his widowed mother, Thomasina Scot- 
tow, about 1634, He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the ‘old church’ at Boston on 19 March 
1639, and allotted building land at Muddy 
River, or Brookline, the same year; he also 
owned property at Scarborough (in Maine). 
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He became a shipowner and merchant of re- 
pute in Boston. Hisname (usually with ‘cap- 
tain’ prefixed) frequently occurs in connec- 
tion with municipal matters. In 1665 he was 
summoned, along with the governor and com- 
pany of Massachusetts, in respect of some 
Injury done to the ship Oleron. He was a 
pillar of his church, and prominent in its 
meetings for prayer. Sewall records ‘a brave 
shower of rain while Captain Scottow was 
praying after much drought.’ He died on— 
20 Jan. 1693 (Sewatt, Diary). 

Scottow married about 1643, and ap- 
parently his wife and four children survived 
him. One of his daughters married Thomas 
Savage, from whom descended James Savage 
(1767-1845) [q. v.], the antiquary. 

Scottow was the author of some rare 
pamphlets: 1. ‘Old Men’s Tears for their 
own Declensions mixed with fears of their 
and posterities further falling off from 
New England’s Primitive Constitution. Pub- 
lished by some of Boston’s old Planters and 


| some other,’ Boston, 1691; in this he di- 


rectly attributes the losses of New England 


| by disease and Indian raids to visitation for 


the sins of the public. 2. ‘A Narrative of 
the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony, 
anno 1628, with the Lord’s signal presence 
the first thirty years,’ Boston, 1694; re- 
printed in ‘Massachusetts Historical Re- 
cords’ (4th ser. iv. 279 sq.) 


{Collections of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, especially 2nd ser. iv. 100, 4th ser. viii. 
631, and note.] C._A;- H. 


SCOTUS or Ericunsa, JOHN (fi. 850), 
philosopher, was, as his first surname shows, of 
Trish origin ; and the fact is expressly stated 
by Prudentius, bishop of Troyes (‘ De Preede- 
stinatione contra Joannem Scotum,’ xiv., in 
Mienn’s Patrol. Lat. exv. 11944). The 
supposition that he was a native of Scotland 
is altogether contrary to the usage of the 
word ‘Scotus’ at the time. To contem- 
poraries he was always known as Joannes 
Scotus or ‘Scotigena.’ His alternative sur- 
name was used only as a literary pseudonym 
in the titles of his versions of Dionysius the 
Areopagite; and this, as it is found in the 
oldest manuscripts, was not Hrigena, but 
Eriugena or Ierugena. That John formed 
it on the model of Grajugena has been in- 
ferred from the lines in which he celebrates 
his favourite author, St. Maximus: 

Quisquis amat formam pulchrae laudare sophiae 

Te legat assiduus, Maxime Grajugena. 

(Opp. p. 1286.) 


The first element in the name is doubtless 
derived from Erin (accus. Evin) : the alter- 
native form suggests fepds, since Ireland was 
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7) lepds vicos Or vacos Toy iepSv, and the 
omission of the aspirate occurs also in the 
translations of Dionysius (see FLoss, procem., 
pp. xix, xx, and L. Trause, Abhandl. der 
phil. Cl. der kgl. Bayer. Akad. xix. 360, 
1891). William of Malmesbury (Epist. ad 
Petrum) read the word as Heruligena, and 
traced John to Pannonia; while in modern 
times Bale made him a Briton born at St. 
David’s, Dempster (Hist. Eccles. Gent. Scot. 
i. 42, ed. 1829) derived him from Ayr, and 
Thomas Gale (‘ Testimonia’ prefixed to his 
edition of the books de Divisione Nature) 
from ‘ Eriuven’ in the marches of Hereford. 
The combination of ‘Ioannes Scotus Eri- 
gena’ is perhaps not older than Ussher ( Vete- 
rum Epistolarum Mibernicarum Sylloge, p. 57) 
aud Gale ; and Gale, who prints ‘ Joanne Eri- 
gena Scoto’ at the head of the version of 
St. Maximus, is careful to avoid either com- 
bination in his text ; nor is it found in Bale, 
Tanner, or Cave. At.an earlier time, indeed, 
many writers believed John Scotus and 
John Erigena to be different persons, the 
former of whom, according to Trittheim (‘ De 
Script. Eccles.’ in Opp. Hist. i. 252,ed. 1601), 
lived under Charles the Great, the latter 
under his grandson; while Dempster in 1627 
made Hrigena the earlier. 

Of John’s earlier life nothing historical is 
recorded. There is indeed a fable in Bale 
which tells how he travelled to Athens and 
studied Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic for 
many years, returning thence at last to 
Italy and Gaul; but Bale gives the clue by 
which to discover the real basis of his story, 
since he describes John as ‘ ex patricio geni- 
tore natus.’ Now John, the son of Patricius, 
a Spaniard (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. 
iii. 284, ed. Harles), was the translator of 
the ‘Secreta Secretorum’ currently attri- 
buted in the middle ages to Aristotle, and 
the facts above stated are a mere adaptation 
of the account which John the translator 
gives of his own wanderings. Anthony 
Wood (Hist. and Antig. of the Univ. of 
Oxford, i. 39) carries back the identification 
of the two Johns to the authority of Roger 
Bacon, but simply because he used a copy 
of the ‘ Secreta Secretorum’ which contained 
glosses by Bacon (MS. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Oxon. No. exlix) ; the translator’s narrative, 
however, naturally occurs not in Bacon’s 
glosses, but in his own preface (see on the 
whole question Pooz, I/lustr. app. i.) The 
identification, with all that follows from it, 
is a modern invention. 

Not less apocryphal is the story which 
makes John Scotus a disciple of Bede, and 
invited to Gaul by Charles the Great. Even 
Bale (ii. 24, p. 124) noticed the anachronism, 
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though in another place (xiv. 82, pt. ii. pp. 202° 
seq.) he fell a victim to the confusion, attri- 
buting to the first John Scotus, whose exis- 
tence is doubtful, works by the second, and 
referring to the former a statement which 
Simeon of Durham (‘Hist. Reg.’ § 9, in 
Opp. ii. 116, ed. Arnold) makes of the latter. 
The confusion reappears in many other 
writers (e.g. PossevINus, Apparatus Sacer, 
i. 939). A grosser variant of it, which 
made John Scotus one of the founders of 
the university of Paris, is older than Vincent 
of Beauvais, who cites it in his ‘Speculum 
Historiale,” xxiii. 173, f. 308 (ed. Cologne, 
1494). The story is, in fact, an enlarge- 
ment of the legendary account which the 
monk of St. Gall (‘Gesta Karoli Magni,’ i.1, 
in Pprrz, Mon. Germ. Hist. ii. 731) gives 
of the ‘merchants of wisdom’ who came 
from Ireland, and were welcomed at the 
Frankish king’s court, assisted by an inter- 
polation in a rescript of Nicolas I (as given 
by Buntmus, Hist. Univ. Paris, i. 184), de- 
signed for the glorification of the antiquity 
of the university of Paris (Poots, p. 56 n. 3; 
RasHDALL, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, i. 273 n. 2). 

John Scotus, who was born, no doubt, in 
the first quarter of the ninth century, went 
abroad before 847, since Prudentius, who by 
that year was already bishop of Troyes (Hist. 
lit. dela France, v. 241), speaks (De Pre- 
dest. ch. i. p. 1012) of their former intimate 
friendship, which was clearly formed when 
both were attached to the palace of king 
Charles the Bald, afterwardsemperor. That 
John was employed there as a teacher, 
though possibly not even a clergyman 
(‘nullis ecclesiasticee dignitatis gradibus in- 
signitum,’ says Prudentius, 7d. ch. ii. p. 1048), 
appearsfrom the tract written in the name of 
the church of Lyons, and attributed to Florus 
the deacon, ‘ adversus Joannis Scoti erroneas 
definitiones’ (Mienz, cxix. 1034); John is 
here referred to as ‘quasi scholasticus et 
eruditus’ (compare the rhetorical preface to 
John’s book ‘De Predestinatione, Miener, 
cxxii, 355 a, and the ‘ Liber de tribus Epi- 
stolis,’ xxxix, in Mienn, exxi, 10524, com- 
monly ascribed to Remigius of Lyons, but 
more probably written by Ebo of Grenoble; 
see H. Scurors, Hinkmar Erzbischof von 
Rhems, p. 128, n. 11, Freiburg, 1884). 

It was as a man of learning that John was 
requested by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 
and Pardulus, bishop of Laon—not, as Nean- 
der says (Hist. of Christian Religion, vi. 196, 
transl. Torrey 1852), by the king—to write 
a reply to the monk Gottschalk, whose 
exaggerated statement of the Augustinian 
doctrine of predestination had led to his 
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condemnation by the second synod of Mentz 
in 848, and again by the synod of Quierzy, 
a year later. John produced his tract ‘De 
Preedestinatione’ early in 851 (see ScHRORs, 
p. 115, n. 24, cf. p. 117, n. 30). Opening with 
the announcement that true philosophy and 
true religion are identical, he urged against 
Gottschalk’s assertion of predestination to 
_ evil that such a doctrine was incompatible 
with the unity of God, since unity of essence 
implies unity of will, and that, as evil is 
merely the negation of good, it lies outside 
God’s knowledge; otherwise he would be 
the cause of it, since what he knows he 
causes. Predestination can therefore only 
be spoken of in the sense that God permits 
his creatures to act according to their free 
will; the only limit to the possibility of 
evil-doing is set by the order of the world, 
within which the creature moves and which 
he cannot overpass. John’s reasoning was 
not well adapted to its purpose. His friends 
were startled by the unusual nature of his 
exposition ; and his contribution to the con- 
troversy only brought upon him indignant 
and contemptuous reproofs. His views were 
condemned by the synod of Valence in 855, 
where his arguments were described (can. 
vi., Mansi, Concil. Collect. ampliss. xv. 6) 
as ‘ineptas questiunculas et aniles pene 
fabulas Scotorumque pultes’ (‘Scots’ por- 
ridge’); and the condemnation was repeated 
at the synod of Langres in 859 (can. iii. 
Mansi, xv. 537 seq.) Whether before or 
after the composition of his tract on predes- 
tination, it is probable that John also en- 
gaged in the controversy touching the Holy 
Communion which agitated the Frankish 
domain in the second quarter of the ninth 
century. In 844 Paschasius Radbertus, the 
advocate of what became the accepted catho- 
lic doctrine, presented a revised edition of 
his book, ‘De Sacramento Corporis et San- 
guinis Christi,’ to King Charles; and in the 
course of the following years the question 
which he raised was eagerly discussed. 
That John did contribute to the controversy 
has been argued from the fact that a treatise 
on the subject bearing his name was con- 
demned by the council of Vercelli in 1050 
(Lanrranc, de Corpore et Sanguine Domini, 
iv., Mienn, cl. 413 seq.); but this treatise 
is generally believed to be the work of Rat- 
ramnus of Corbie. Still, the fact that a 
work very likely not John’s was attributed 
to him is an indication that he was known 
to have taken part in the controversy against 
Paschasius; and the reference made to his 
teaching on the subject (HinomaR, de Pre- 
dest. xxxi, MIGNE, cxxv. 296), as well as 
the title of Adrevald’s book ‘de Corpore et 
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Sanguine Christi contra ineptias Joannis 
Scoti,’ points in the same direction (ef. 
MaBsILion, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B., sec. iv. 
2, pref. pp. xliv-xlviii, lxiv-Ixvii; and 
C. von Noorprn, Hinkmar Erzbischof von 
Rhems, p. 103 n. 2, Bonn, 1868). 

A further trace of John’s activity at the 
court of Charles the Bald is furnished by 
his translations from the Greek. The grow- 
ing fame of the abbey of St. Denys had 
added a new interest to the name of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite; and when the writings 
falsely ascribed to him were presented by 
Michael the Stammerer to Lewis the Pious 
in 827 (Hitpum, Reseript. ad Imper. Ludov., 
iv.; Mienz, evi. 16), there was a natural de- 
sire to have the means of reading them. At 
length, by the command of Charles the Bald, 
John Scotus made a translation (under the 
name of Joannes Jerugena) of the books ‘ De 
Czlesti Ierarchia,’ ‘de Ecclesiastica Ierar- 
chia,’ ‘de Divinis Nominibus,’ ‘de Mystica 
Theologia,’ and ‘ Epistole.’ To the whole 
he subjoined a set of verses in which he 
extolled the glories of Greece by comparison 
with those of Rome (Opp.p.1194). Whether 
owing to these verses, in the presence of an 
angry dispute between the pope and the 
patriarch of Constantinople, or to the Neo- 
Platonic complexion of the work itself, the 
orthodoxy of the book was doubted, and 
Nicolas I ordered that it should be sent to 
him for approval. The date of this letter, 
which is only preserved as a fragment in 
the ‘ Decretum’ of Ivo of Chartres, iv. 104 
(Miensz, elxi. 289 seq.), is quite uncertain 
(JarFs, Registr. Pontif. Roman. No. 2833, 
ed. 2), and it has been placed variously in 
859 (CHRISTLInB, p. 27), 861-2 (F Loss, 
p. 1026), and 867 (Mienz, exix. 1119). 

These are almost the only facts known to 
us on contemporary authority concerning 
John’s life. The inference from a letter to 
Charles the Bald, written by Anastasius ‘the 
librarian ’ (Mienn, cxxix. 739 seq.), that he 
was already dead in 875, is not justified by 
its language (cf. CHRISTLIEB, pp. 52 seq.) ; 
indeed, some verses by the Scot enable us to 
guess that he was still in Francia in 877, the 
year of his protector’s death (Opp. pp. 1235 
seqq.; cf. Huser, p. 120). It is not until the 
twelfth century that we obtain from the 
writings of William of Malmesbury a fuller 
notice of him. William describes in the 
‘Gesta Pontificum,’ v. 240 (pp. 392 seq., ed. 
N. E. S. A. Hamilton), the honour in which 
the sage—a man little in person and of a 
merry wit—was held by Charles the Bald, 
and the intimacy with which they were as- 
sociated, both in serious studies and in the 
familiar intercourse of daily life. In this 
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connection two stories of John’s lighter 
mood are told. One is the famous answer 
to the king’s ‘Quid distat inter sottum et 
Scottum ?’—‘ Mensa tantum,’ in regard to 
which it is to be observed that the play 
upon ‘Scot’ and ‘sot’ was not, even in 
John’s day, much less in William’s, a new 
one. After this William gives an account 
of his works and his later life, which he re- 
peats almost word for word in his letter to 
Peter (printed by Gate in Testimonia, ubi 
supra, and with a collation of a second manu- 
script by Pootz, pp. 317-20) and, more 
briefly, in his ‘Gesta Regum,’ it. 122 (i. 131 
seq., ed. Stubbs). This narrative has, how- 
ever, been often suspected because it relates 
how John was invited by King Alfred to 
England, and what befel him there; and it 
has been generally believed that this account 
has arisen from a confusion with another 
John, spoken of by Asser, bishop of Sher- 
borne, in his ‘ Life of Alfred.’ Asser, in fact, 
makes two separate statements. In one he 
says that Alfred sent to Gaul to obtain 
teachers, and called over two men, Grimbald 
(who has been mixed up, to the discredit of 
this notice, with a very late story bringing 
in the schools at Oxford, which was inter- 
polated by Archbishop Parker in his edition 
of Asser) and John, ‘Johannem quoque 
que presbyterum et monachum, acerrimi 
ingenii virum, et in omnibus disciplinis 
literatoric artis eruditissimum, et in multis 
aliis artibus artificiosum’ (‘De Rebus gestis 
elfridi’ in Monum. Hist. Britann. i. 487 B). 
In the second passage Asser states that 
Alfred set over his newly founded monastery 
of Athelney ‘Johannem presbyterum mo- 
nachum, scilicet EHaldsaxonem genere’ (p. 
493 ¢), i.e. a continental Saxon by descent. 
The specification has the appearance of in- 
tending a distinction from the other John; 
and medieval writers uniformly agreed, as 
is not at all unlikely, that the latter, the 
companion of Grimbald, was the same with 
John Scotus. Asser relates that John the 
Old Saxon was attacked in church by the 
servants of two Gaulish monks of his house, 
who wounded but did not slay him. 
William of Malmesbury’s account of John 
Scotus has some points of resemblance to 
this, but more of difference. He says that 
John quitted Francia because of the charge 
of erroneous doctrine brought against him. 
He came to King Alfred, by whom he was 
welcomed and established as a teacher at 
Malmesbury, but after some years he was 
assailed by the boys, whom he taught, with 
their styles, and so died. It never occurred 
to any one to identify the Old Saxon abbat 
of Athelney with the Irish teacher of 


Malmesbury—with the name John as the 
single point in common—until the late 
forger, who passed off his work as that of 
Ingulf, who was abbat of Croyland towards 
the end of the eleventh century (‘ Descr. 

Comp.’ in Rer. Angl. Script. post Bedam, p. 

870, Frankfurt, 1601); and the confusion has 

survived the exposure of the fraud. It is per- 
missible to hold that William has handed 

down a genuine tradition of his monastery, 

though it would be extreme to accept all the 

details of what happened more than two cen- 

turies before his birth as strictly historical 

(see an examination of the whole question 

in Pooxy, app. ii.) William adds that the 

body of the ‘Sanctus sophista Johannes’ lay 

for a time unburied in the church of St. 

Lawrence, but was afterwards translated to 

the greater church, where it was placed at 

the left hand of the altar, with an inscrip- 

tion which he records (Gesta Pontif., Ep. ad 

Petr. Gest. Reg. ll. cc.) Towards the end of 
the eleventh century, however, the tomb was 

removed by Abbot Warin, who destroyed 

also the monuments of previous abbats, and 

stowed away in a corner of St. Michael’s 

Church (Gest. Pontif. v. 265, p. 421). 

The verses upon the tomb declared John 
to be a martyr, and he has accordingly been 
identified with the Joannes Scotus who was 
commemorated on 14 Nov. But this Joannes 
Scotus was bishop of Mecklenberg, and suf- 
fered martydom on 10 Noy. (ApAm o¥ 
BREMEN, Gesta Hammaburg. Eccl. Pontif. 
iii. 50; cf. Maxsitton, Acta SS. O.S. B,, 
sec. Iv. ii. 518). After 1586, in conse- 
quence no doubt of this confusion, the 
name was omitted from the martyrologies 
(see Poot, p. 327 and n. 48). 

John Scotus’s principal work, the five 
books ‘epi Piaewr pepiopod, i.e. de Divisione 
Nature,’ written in the form of a dialogue, 
is of uncertain date, but plainly later than 
the tract ‘de Preedestinatione’ (851) and 
the translations from the pseudo-Dionysius. 
It presents the author’s developed system, a 
system which has been taken for pantheism, 
but which is really a Neo-Platonic mysti- 
cism. John’s leading principleis that of the 
unity of nature, proceeding from (1) God, 
the first and only real being; through (2) the 
creative ideas to (8) the sensible universe, 
which ultimately is resolved into (4) its first 
Cause. Within this circle the four ‘ divisions 
of nature’ arecomprehended. The supreme 
Nature is expounded by alternate affirmation 
and negation, ‘the two principal parts of 
theology’ (xaragarixn and dmodarixn); for 
that which may be asserted of God may also 
be denied of him, because he transcends 
human conceptions. By this means John 
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attempts to reconcile contradictions. The 
ideas are the primordial causes of things, the 
effects of which are manifested in time and 
place in a series of ‘ theophanies;’ but the 
effects cannot be separated from the causes, 
and, in them, are eternal, though not eternal 
in the sense in which God is eternal, because 
the causes are derived from him: they are, 
however, céeternal with the Word, though 
here again not absolutely céeternal. Matter 
has no existence except as dependent on 
thought, and our thought (here the Scot anti- 
cipates, more plainly than St. Augustine, the 
famous argument of Descartes) is itself the 
proof of our being. The ideal world is wholly 
good, but asthe creature passes from itinto the 
world of matter, that-which was one becomes 
manifold, and evil arises. But evil, being 
thusa mere accident of the material exis- 
tence, will cease when man, losing again the 
distinction of sex, returns to the primal 
unity. Not less remarkable is John’s state- 
ment of the relation of reason to authority. 
Reason is a theophany, the revelation of God 
to man ; authority is one species of this re- 
velation; it stands below reason, and needs 
it as its interpreter, for the Bible has many 
senses. If Scotus may here seem to antici- 
pate the later dispute which accompanied 
the beginnings of the scholastic movement, 
still more evidently does this appear in his 
treatment of the scope and functions of logic. 
The universals, he maintained, were words; 
and although, in his view, there was a 
necessary correlation between words and 
thoughts, and therefore between words and 
things, still it was open to his successors 
to neglect this association, and to lay a stress 
on the primary connection between logic and 
grammar (see PRANTL, ii. 24-37). Besides, 
the strict syllogistic method which John 
employed, and against which his opponents 
murmured, may well have had its influence 
upon later method. Yet it is hazardous to 
see in John Scotus the John who is men- 
tioned in a chronicle known only from 
Buleeus’s citation (Hist. Univ. Paris. ii. 
443) as the founder of nominalism (ef. 8. M. 
Devtscu, Peter Abilard, p. 100, n. 3, Leip- 
zig, 1883). In some respects he may he ac- 
counted the herald of the movement of the 
eleventh century, but in more he is the last 
prophet of a philosophy belonging to earlier 
ages. When, in the first years of the thir- 
teenth century, his books ‘de Divisione 
Nature’ won a passing popularity through 
the teaching of Amalric of Béne, their pan- 
theistic tendency was at once detected, and 
the work suppressed by Honorius III in 
1225 (see his mandate printed by DENIFLE, 
Chartul. Univ. Paris. i.106 seq., Paris, 1889). 
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It was not John’s original writings, but his 
translations which exercised a notable in- 
fluence on medieval theology. 

Besides the worksalready enumerated, John 
wrote a series of commentaries on Dionysius: 
‘Expositiones super ierarchiam celestem,’ 
‘Expositiones super ierarchiam ecclesiasti- 
cam’ (a fragment), and ‘Expositiones seu 
Glosse in mysticam Theologiam ;’‘ Homilia 
in prologum §. Evangelii secundum Ioan- 
nem’ and a commentary on the Gospel itself, 
of which only four fragments are preserved ; 
‘Liberde egressu et regressu anim ad Deum,’ 
of which only a dozen sentences remain; and 
a number of poems, some only fragmentary, 
which are remarkable for their macaronic 
combination of Greek and Latin. These have 
been edited by L. Traube in the ‘ Poetz Latini 
fiivi Carolini’ (Monum. Germ. hist.) iii. 518- 
556 (1896) with a valuable introduction. 
John also translated the ‘ Ambigua’ of St 
Maximus, with a dedication to Charles the 
Bald. This was edited, together with the 
‘De Divisione Nature,’ by T. Gale, Oxford, 
1681. All John’s known works and trans- 
lations were collected by H. J. Floss in 
Migne’s ‘ Patrologia Latina,’ exxii. (1853), 
whose edition represents the only attempt 
hitherto made (except for the poems) to 
construct a critical text. The editor’s notes, 
however, on the ‘Liber de Preedestinatione’ 
serve rather for the edification of the Roman 
catholic reader than for the scientific eluci- 
dation of John’s opinions (cf. NoorpEn, Hink- 
mar, p. 103, x. 2). Since Floss’s book was 
published two more works claiming John’s 
authorship have come to light. One is the 
brief life of Boethius, printed as ‘ Vita III’ 
in R. Peiper’s edition (Bortz Philos. Con- 
sol., Leipzig, 1871), which is contained in a 
Laurentian manuscript, written in an Irish 
hand, of c. 1100 (described, with a facsimile, 
by G. Viretxr1 and C. Paont, Collezione 
Fiorentina di Facsimili paleografict, plate 4, 
Florence, 1884), and is there expressly de- 
scribed as ‘ Verba Iohannis Scoti.’ The other 
is a set of glosses on Martianus Capella, dis- 
covered by the late M. Hauréau (Notices et 
Extraits des Manuscrits, xx. pt. ii. 5-20, 
Paris, 1862). 

[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. ii, 24, p. 124; 
Ussher’s Veterum Epistolarum MHibernicarum 
Sylloge (Dublin, 1632); Oudin’s Comment. de 
Seript. Eccl. Antiq. ii. 234-47 (Leipzig, 1722); 
Hist. Lit. dela France, v. 416-29 (Paris, 1740); 
Cave’s Script. Eccles. Hist. Lit. ii. 45 seq. (1743); 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 263 seq. (1748); 
biographies of John Scotus by F. A. Stauden- 
maier (Frankfurt, 1834), T.. Christlieb (Gotha, 
1860), and J. Huber (Munich, 1861); and an 
anonymous ‘Comment. de Vita et Preceptis 
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Joannis Scoti Erigenee,’ prefixed to Floss’s edi- 
tion and understood to be his composition; 
C. von Prantl’s Gesch. der Logik im Abend- 
lande, vol. ii. (Leipzig, 1861); Ebert’s Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im 
Abendlande, ii, 257-67 (Leipzig), 1880; Mul- 
linger’s Schools of Charles the Great, ch. v.; 
Poole’s Illustr. of the History of Medieval 
Thought, ch. ii. and append. i. and ii, (1884); 
G. Buchwald’s Der Logosbegriff des Johannes 
Scotus Erigena (Leipzig, 1884); Webb on the 
De Divisione Nature in Proc. of the Aristotelian 
Society, vol. ii, (1892).] R. L. P 

SCOTUS, MARIANUS (1028-1082 ?), 
Trish monk. [See Marranvs. 


SCOTUS, MACARIUS (d. 1153), abbot 
of Wiirzburg. [See Macarius. ] 


SCOTUS, DUNS (1265 P-1308 ?), school- 
man. [See Duns, JoANNES SCOTUS. | 

SCOUGAL, HENRY (1650-1678), Scot- 
tish divine, son of Patrick Scougal [q. v.], 
bishop of Aberdeen, was born, probably at 
Leuchars, Fifeshire, in June 1650, and was 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1668. He was a dis- 
tinguished student, and, after a precedent 
set in the case of George Gordon, first earl 
of Aberdeen [q.v.], being ‘thought worthy to 
be a master where he had lately been a 
scholar,’ he was immediately promoted to be 
‘regent’ or professor. The discipline of his 
class seems to have suffered, but Scougal has 
the credit of being probably the first professor 
in Scotland to teach the Baconian philo- 
sophy. On the other hand, he carefully 
guarded his pupils against ‘the debauched 
sentiments’ of the ‘Leviathan’ of Hobbes. 
Ordained in 1672, Scougal was appointed 
minister of the parish of Auchterless, A ber- 
deenshire, and as such held the position of 
precentor in the cathedral of Aberdeen. In 


his country cure he showed no less inde-, 


pendence than in his chair at Aberdeen. Ina 
year’s time he was recalled from his pastoral 
duties to Aberdeen, having been elected by 
the bishop and synod professor of divinity at 
King’s College. Scougal belonged to the 
school of Archbishop Robert Leighton [q. v. ], 
and made it his aim to impress his students 
with a sense of the holiness of the function to 
which they were destined, as well as to in- 
struct them in theology. Like Leighton, he 
employed his summers in visiting the con- 
tinent, and while passing through London on 
one such visit he was induced by Gilbert 
(afterwards bishop) Burnet [q. v.], then 
preacher at the rolls, to publish the only 
one of his works which was issued in his 
lifetime, ‘The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man.’ Scougal died of consumption at Aber- 
deen on 13 June 1678, aged 28, and was 
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buried in the university chapel at King’s 
College. He was unmarried. 

Scougal is reckoned one of the saints of 
the Scottish church, and his ‘ Life of God in 
the Soul of Man’ is one of the few produc- 
tions of its clergy which have attained the 
rank of a religious classic. The first edition 
(London, 1677) was published with the 
author’s consent, but without his name, by 
Gilbert Burnet, who supplied the preface, 
and probably also (though it is not enu- 
merated in the list of Burnet’s writings 
given by his son) a tract entitled ‘An Ac- 
count of the Beginnings and Advances of a 
Spiritual Life” which was bound up with it. 
Six impressions of this edition appeared be- 
tween 1677 and 1778, the fifth being under 
the auspices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. In 1726, a 
handsome edition, discarding Burnet’s tract 
and preface, was issued by Patrick Cock- 
burn [q. v.], a son of the author’s cousin ; 
in 17274 French translation appeared at The 
Hague. In 1742 an edition was printed at 
Newcastle ‘from plates made by William 
Ged [q. v.], goldsmith, in Edinburgh,’ the 
inventor of stereotype printing. A cheap 
edition published at Edinburgh by Thomas 
and Walter Ruddiman, ‘price 6d., or 5s. a 
dozen for giving away,’ has a warm com- 
mendatory preface, dated 1739, by Principal 
William Wishart of Edinburgh University. 
A beautiful edition was published at Glas- 
gow by R. and A. Foulis in 1770. The 
latest edition appeared at Aberdeen in 1892. 

In Scotland the work was held in high 
esteem, and although some of the more 
rigid presbyterians spoke of it bitterly as 
‘Arminian,’ it has been as much valued by 
many presbyterians as by the episcopalians, 
Perhaps the most remarkable testimony to 
its influence is the fact that Whitefield 
(Lucxy, Hist. of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, ii. 558) ‘ascribed to it his first con- 
viction of that doctrine of free salvation 
which he afterwards made it the great ob- 
ject of his life to teach.’ Charles Wesley 
gave the book to Whitefield, and it was a 
favourite with John Newton. Southey and 
Alexander Knox were among its special 
admirers, and Bishop John Jebb (1775-1833) 
[q. v.] included it in his ‘Piety without As- 
ceticism’ (1831). In 1830 it was reissued 
in a series of ‘Select Christian Authors,’ pub- 
lished at Glasgow under the auspices of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] 

Besides some sermons (Glasgow, 1751), 
nine of which were prefixed to Cockburn’s 
edition of the ‘ Life of God’ (1726), Scougal’s 
‘Reflections and Meditations’ and ‘ Essays, 
Moral and Divine,’ written while he was a 
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student, were published at Aberdeen in 1740, 
and reissued in collected editions of his 
works, 1765, 1778, and 1880. William Orem 
[q.v.], in his ‘Old Aberdeen’ (1791), has 
preserved the ‘Morning and Evening Ser- 
vice’ which Scougal prepared for use in 
Aberdeen Cathedral; the prayers are printed 
in Nichols’s ‘ Bibliotheca Typographica,’ in 
Peter Hall’s ‘Fragmenta Liturgica’ (Bath, 
1848), and in the Aberdeen edition of the 
‘Life of God, 1892. Patrick Cockburn 
states that Scougal left behind him three 
tracts in Latin, ‘A Short System of Ethics,’ 
‘A Preservative against the Artifices of the 
Romish Missionaries,’ and the beginning of 
a work on ‘The Pastoral Care ;’ but these 
do not seem to have been printed, and the 
manuscripts are lost. 

There is a fine portrait of Scougal in 
the senatus room at King’s College, Aber- 
deen ; a photogravure is prefixed to the latest 
edition (Aberdeen, 1892) of his ‘Life of 
God.’ 

[Epitaph ; Funeral Sermon by George Gar- 
den, D.D.; Lifeand Writings of the Author, pre- 
fixed to Aberdeen edit. 1892; Grub’s Eccl. Hist. 
of Scotland; Hew Scott’s Fasti, iii. 650]. J.C. 

SCOUGAL or SCOUGALL, JOHN 
(1646 P-1730 P), portrait-painter, is supposed 
to have been born in Leith about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and to have been 
cousin of Patrick Scougal [q.v.], bishop of 
Aberdeen. The signature ‘Dd. Scougal’ 
appears upon a portrait dated 1654 at New- 
battle Abbey, but this artist’s relationship 
to John Scougall is undetermined. In 1670 
Scougall painted a portrait of Sir Archibald 
Primrose, lord Carrington [q. v.], lord justice 
clerk, which now belongs to the Karl of 
Rosebery; and at Penicuik House there are 
two portraits which, from an entry in an old 
‘Book of Accompts’ preserved in the Char- 
ter-room there, were paid for in November 
1675. The entry is ‘To John Scougall for 
2 pictures, 362.’ Scougall lived at Advo- 
cates’ Close, Edinburgh, in a house one of 
the floors of which he fitted up as a picture 
gallery. In 1698 he made the copy of George 
Heriot’s portrait which hangs in the hospital 
from an original by Van Somer, now lost, and 
in 1708 a minute of the Glasgow town council 
confirmed the provost’s purchase of full-length 
portraits of William III and Queen Mary 
from ‘Mr. Scowgall, Limner in Edinburgh.’ 
Four years later another minute ‘ ordaines 
William Gow, the treasurer, to pay to John 
Scougall, elder, painter, fifteen pounds ster- 
ling money as the pryce of the picture of 
her majesty Queen Anne painted and fur- 
nished be him.’ Sir Daniel Wilson states 
that Scougall died at Prestonpans about 
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1780, aged 85 (Memorials of Old Edin- 
burgh). 

The two bust portraits at Penicuik are 
perhaps the finest of the authenticated por- 
traits by Scougall, and show the influence 
of Vandyck in handling and colour. A por- 
trait of John Scougall by himself is in the 
Scottish National Gallery. 

Many inferior examples, influenced in 
style by Lely, are attributed to Scougall, 
and it is usually thought that there were 
two painters of the name. All the informa- 
tion we possess about the second, usually 
spoken of as the ‘ younger Scougall,’ seems 
to be derived from one source, an article 
(said to be by the painter, Sir George Chal- 
mers [q. v.]) which appeared in the ‘ Weekly 
Magazine’ on 16 Jan. 1772. The writer says 
‘the elder Scougal had a son George, whom 
he bred a painter. For some time after the 
revolution painters were few. The younger 
Scougal was the only one whose great run 
of business brought him into an incorrect 
stiff manner, void of expression. His careless- 
ness occasioned many complaints by his 
employers; but he gave for answer that they 
might seek others, well knowing that there 
was none to be found at that time in Scot- 
land.’ Portraits at Riccarton House and 
elsewhere attributed to the younger Scou- 
gall are certainly inferior to those at Peni- 
cuik, but beyond this and the article referred 
to there is nothing to go by. 

[Weekly Magazine, Edinburgh, 1772 ; Smith’s 
Iconographia Scotica, 1798 ; Wilson’s Memorials 
of Old Edinburgh ; Gray’s Notes on Newbattle 
and Penicuik ; Redgrave’s and Bryan’s Dictio- 
naries; Catalogues: Scottish National Gallery, 
Glasgow Corporation Gallery, R.S.A. Loan Ex- 
hibition, 1868, Scottish National Portraits, 
1884] HLs@. 


SCOUGAL or SCOUGALL, PATRICK 
(1607 P-1682), bishop of Aberdeen, son of Sir 
John Scougal of that ilk, in the county of 
Haddington, was born about 1607. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated in 1624, Ordained in 
1636 by Archbishop Spotiswood (a. v.|, he 
was presented by him to the parish of Dairsie 
in Fifeshire ; the church there had been built 
by the primate as a model for imitation in 
Scotland. Scougal so far complied with the 
dominant covenanters that in 1641 he was 
appointed by parliament one of the commis- 
sion for visiting the colleges of St. Andrews. 
He was presented by Charles I in 1644 to 
Leuchars in the same county. In 1648 he 
removed as superstitious the ‘crosier staffes 
and glorious partition wall, dividing the 
bodie’ or nave of the grand Norman church 
of that parish, ‘fra the queir,’ with ‘divers 
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crosses about and beside them.’ But if he 
accepted presbyterianism, he never ceased to 
be a royalist ; and when Charles II came to 
Scotland as king in 1650, Scougal contributed 
1007. towards levying a regiment of horse for 
his majesty’s service. This may have helped, 
after the defeat at Dunbar, to hinder his 
settlement at Cupar, to which he was unani- 
mously called; but in 1658 he was trans- 
lated to Salton in Haddingtonshire. There, 
in his native county, he was surrounded by 
eminent men, who were much of his own 
way of thinking—Robert Leighton [q. v.] 
(afterwards archbishop) was at Newbattle; 
Lawrence Charteris [q. v.] at Yester; while 
Robert Douglas [q. v.] was minister of Pen- 
caitland in the same presbytery. In 1661 
Scougal was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Scots parliament for ‘ trying 
the witches in Samuelston.’ In October 1662 
he signified his compliance with the restored 
episcopacy by accepting a presentation from 
Charles II to the parish which he held; in 
1664 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Aberdeen, and on 11 April was consecrated 
at St. Andrews by Archbishop Sharp and 
others. ‘In him,’says Bishop Burnet (Pre- 
face to the Life of Bishop Bedell, 1685), ‘the 
see of Aberdeen was as happy in this age as 
it was in his worthy predecessor, Forbes’ 
[see Forsgs, Patrick, 1564-1635]. ‘ With 
a rare humility, tolerance, and contempt of 
the world, there was combined in him a 
wonderful strength of judgment, a dexterity 
in the conduct of affairs which heemployed 
chiefly in the making up of differences,’ ‘and 
a discretion in his whole deportment.’ The 
dissenters themselves seemed to esteem him 
no less than the conformists ; he could, how- 
ever, be severe enough on the quakers, who 
more than the covenanters opposed him in 
his diocese, and his treatment of Gordon, the 
parson of Banchory, was harsh. In both 
instances, and indeed throughout his episco- 
pate, he was blamed for being too much 
under the influence of the primate, Sharp. 
One signal service, however, the church of 
Scotland owed him: his courageous opposi- 
tion to the Test Act (1681). He thought of 
resigning his see on account of it; and to 
him chiefly it was due that the privy council 
allowed it to be taken in a mitigated form. 
He died on 16 Feb. 1682, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and was buried in the south 
aisle of the nave of his cathedral, where his 
monument, bearing hiseffigy, isstill preserved. 
Bishop Scougal married, on 6 Jan. 1660, Ann 
Congaltoun, who died in 1696 ; and had three 
sons—John, commissary of Aberdeen; James 
(afterwards elevated to the Scottish bench 
by the title of Lord Whitehill) ; and Henry 
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[q. v.] and two daughters: Catherina, who 
married Bishop Scrogie of Argyle; and Jane, 
the wife of Patrick Sibbald, one of the mini- 
sters of Aberdeen. 

Portraits of the bishop are in the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 


[Epitaph; Burnet; Keith’s Cat. of Scottish 
Bishops; Grub’s Eccles. Hist. of Scotland; 
Hew.Scott’s Fasti Heel. iii. 886.] J.C. 


SCOULER, JOHN (1804-1871), na- 
turalist, the son of a calico-printer, was born 
in Glasgow on 31 Dec. 1804. He received 
the rudiments of his education at Kilbar- 
chan, but was sent very early to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow. When his medical course 
there was completed, he went to Paris and 
studied at the Jardin des Plantes, On his 
return Dr, (afterwards Sir William Jackson) 
Hooker [q. v.] secured for him an appoint- 
ment as surgeon and naturalist on board the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship William and 
Mary. The vessel sailed from London on 
26 July 1824 for the Columbia river, touch- 
ing at Madeira, Rio, and the Galapagos. His 
companion on the voyage out and in many 
excursions at the several ports was the 
botanist, David Douglas [q. v.] His stay at 
the Columbia river appears to have lasted 
from April to September 1825 (Edind. 
Journ. Sct. vols. v. vi.) Soon after his 
return to England Scouler shipped as sur- 
geon on the Clyde, a merchant vessel that 
went to Calcutta, touching by the way at 
the Cape and Madras. On his return to 
Glasgow he settled down to practice (gra- 
duating M.D. in 1827), till he was appointed, 
18 June 1829, ‘professor of geology and 
natural history and mineralogy’ in the 
Andersonian University (now part of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College). In 1834 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mineralogy, and subsequently of 
geology, zoology, and botany, to the royal 
Dublin Society, a post he held till his re- 
tirement on u pension in 1854, when he 
returned to Glasgow. 

The state of his health in 1853 and 1854 
induced him to visit Portugal; he also made 
a tour in Holland, and in later years visited 
Scandinavia. After his retirement he occa- 
sionally lectured, and he superintended the 
Andersonian Museum. He had been elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1829, 
and made LL.D. of Glasgow in 1850. He 
died at Glasgow on 13 Nov. 1871. He was 
buried at Kilbarchan. 

Scouler was author of upwards of twenty 
papers on various natural history subjects 
and meteorology published between 1826 
and 1852. He established, with two medical 
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colleagues, the ‘Glasgow Medical Journal,’ 
and in 1831 was one of the editors of Cheek’s 
‘Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geo- 
graphical Science.’ He contributed notes 
and an appendix to the fourth edition of 
Dr. King’s‘ Principles of Geology explained,’ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1853. Scouleria, a genus 
of plants, and Scoulerite, a mineral, were 
named in his honour. 

He bequeathed his books, which included 
many of great rarity, to Stirling’s Library, 
Glasgow. 

[Trans, Geol. Soc. Glasgow, iv. 194; infor- 
mation kindly supplied by Mr. J. Young, secre- 
tary Glasgow and West Scotland Technical 
College, by W. I. Addison of the Glasgow 
University, by A. H. Foord, assistant secretary 
Royal Dublin Society, and by the librarian, Stir- 
ling’s Library ; Roy. Soc. Cat. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 


SCOVELL, Sir GEORGE (1774-1861), 
general, was born 21 March 1774. He was 
commissioned as cornet and adjutant in the 
4th queen’s own dragoons on 5 April 1798, 
became lieutenant on 4 May 1800, and cap- 
tain on 10 March 1804. He exchanged to 
the 57th foot on 12 March 1807. He went 
to the Peninsula in the following year, and 
was employed in the quartermaster-general’s 
department throughout the war. He was 
present at Coruiia, the passage of the Douro, 
Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onoro, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Burgos, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, the pas- 
sage of the Adour, and Toulouse. He com- 
manded the corps of guides and had charge 
of the postal service and the communications 
of the army till 1813, when he was appointed 
(on 15June) tothe command of the staff corps 
of cavalry. He had been made brevet-major 
on 30 May 1811, and lieutenant-colonel on 
17 Aug. 1812, having been mentioned in 
Wellington’s Salamanca despatch. At the 
end of the war he received the cross with 
one clasp, and on 2 Jan. 1815 was made 
K.C.B. 

He was again employed in the Waterloo 
campaign as assistant quartermaster-general, 
and in command of the staff corps of cavalry ; 
and during the subsequent occupation of 
France he was charged on different occa- 
sions with the duty of preventing collisions 
between the troops and the people. He 
received the medal for Waterloo and the 
Russian order of St. Wladimir (fourth class). 
On 25 Dec. 1818 he was placed on half pay, 
and on 23 March 1820 he was appointed to 
the command of the royal wagon train. 
He became colonel in the army on 27 May 
1825, major-general on 10 Jan. 1837, lieu- 
tenant-general on 9 Nov. 1846, and general 
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on 20 June 1854. He was lieutenant-governor 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
from 25 April 1829 to 2 Feb. 1837, and go- 
vernor from the latter date to 31 March 
1856. He was given the colonelcy of his 
old regiment, the 4th dragoons, on 18 Dec. 
1847, and received the G.C.B. on 18 May 
1860. He died at Henley Park, Guildford, 
Surrey, on 17 Jan. 1861. There is a marble 
tablet to his memory in the church of the 
Royal Military College, anda portrait, painted 
in 1887, in the officers’ room there. 


[ Gent. Mag. 1861, 1.349; R. M. Calendar, iv. 
430; Wellington Despatches, Suppl. vols. vii— 
xiv.] E. M. L. 


SCRATCHLEY, Sir PETER HENRY 
(1835-1885), major-general royal engineers, 
special high commissioner in New Guinea, 
youngest of thirteen children of Dr. James 
Scratchley of the royal artillery, and of his 
wife Maria, daughter of Colonel Roberts, 
commanding the troops in Ceylon, was born 
in Paris on 24 Aug. 1835. He was privately 
educated in Paris, and, after passing through 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal engineeis on 11 April 1854, and 
was promoted to be first leutenant on 
20 June of the same year. 

After studying at Chatham, Scratchley 
was sent to Dover, whence, on 24 July 
1855, he proceeded to the Crimea and did 
duty with a company of sappers and miners 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. He was 
present at the fall of Sebastopol, and took 
part in the expedition to and in the capture 
of Kinburn on the Black Sea. For his ser- 
vices he received the Crimean war medal, 
with a clasp for Sebastopol, and the Turkish 
war medal. 

On his return to England in July 1856 
Secratchley was stationed successively at 
Aldershot and Portsmouth. In October 1857 
he joined in India the force of Major-general 
Sir Charles Ashe Windham [q. v.] at Cawn- 
pore, and was appointed adjutant of royal 
engineers. He was present throughout the 
operations around the city against Tantia 
Topi from 24 to 30 Nov. 1857, and on 6 Dec. 
took part in the battle of Cawnpore, won by 
Sir Colin Campbell over the rebel Gwaliar 
force. He commanded the 4th company 
royal engineers in the subsequent opera- 
tions of the commander-in-chief’s army. On 
18 Dec. he accompanied the column under 
Brigadier-general Walpole by Akbarpur to 
Itawa, where he was employed on 29 Dec. in 
blowing up the post held by the rebels. He 
then accompanied the column to Manipuri. 
On 3 Jan. 1858 this column joined that of 
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Brigadier-general Seaton at Bewar, and on | 


the 4th the combined columns under Wal- 
pole entered Fathgarh,taken on the previous 
day by Sir Colin Campbell. From 5 to 
14 Jan. Scratchley was employed, with five 
officers and one hundred men under him, in 
blowing up the nawab’s fort at Farakabad. 
Scratchley was attached to a company of 
royal engineers during the operation before 
the final siege of Lucknow, and at the siege he 
was orderly officer to Brigadier-general Robert 
Cornelis Napier (afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala) [q. v.], who was chief engineer. 
He was in the storming party under Adrian 
Hope which carried the Begam’s palace on 
10 March, and was in personal attendance 
on Napier in the most exposed positions 
until the final capture of the city on 
21 March 1858. 

Scratchley was appointed adjutant of the 
engineer brigade of the army corps under 
Sir Hope Grant during the operations in 
Oudh. He marched from Lucknow on 
11 April 1858, and took part in the action 
at Bari on the 13th. On following up the 
enemy to Bitaoli it was found that the 
Begam and his army had already evacuated 
it, and the force then marched southward to 
protect the road between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, then threatenedatOnao. Scratch- 
ley reached Jalalabad fort, near Lucknow, on 
16 May, and remained there for some time. 
On 18 June he was at the action of Nawab- 
ganj. On 22 July he accompanied a force 
under Hope Grant, which relieved Man 
Singh at Shahganj, and marched thence to 
Faizabad, Ajudhia, and Sultanpur, where 
the rebels were repulsed on 28 Aug. 1858. 
Operations were then suspended until after 
the rainy season. 

In October 1858 Scratchley commanded 
the engineers of the column under Brigadier- 

eneral Wetherall, and, marching from 

ariam, took part in the attack on and cap- 
ture, on 5 Noy., of Rampur-Kussia; in the 
attack on Shankarpur and its capture on the 
9th; in the passage of the Ghaghra on 
27 Noy.; and in the action of Machligaon 
on 4 Dec. Marching by the fort of Ban- 
hassia and by Gonda, he arrived at Balram- 
pur on 16 Dec.; thence he accompanied the 
column in pursuit of Bala Rao, brother of 
Nana Sahib, to Kandakot, where, on 4 Jan. 
1859, the rebels were driven across the 
border into Nipal, with the loss of all their 
guns, and Oudh was practically cleared of 
rebels. Scratchley was mentioned in des- 
patches by Major-general Windham, Bri- 
gadier-general Wetherall, and Sir Colin 
Campbell. Hereceived the Indian war medal, 
with clasp for Lucknow. 


On 1 Oct. 1859 Scratchley was promoted 
to be second captain. On the appointment of 
Napier to a command in the China expedi- 
tion Scratchley was chosen as his aide-de- 
camp ; but in April 1860 he was ordered in- 
stead to take command of a detachment of 
royal engineers proceeding to Melbourne for 
employment on defence works. He arrived 
at Melbourne in August, and was employed 
under the Victorian government to design 
the works and to superintend their construc- 
tion. He also filled the appointment of 
colonial engineer and military storekeeper. 
He threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
volunteer movement in the colonies, was one 
of the founders of and became honorary 
lieutenant-colonel of the Victorian artillery 
and engineers’ volunteers. In September 
1863, the colonial legislature having failed 
to provide funds for the defence works, 
Scratchley resigned his appointment. He 
received the thanks of the government of 
Victoria for his services in the colony. 

Scratchley arrived in England at the end 
of 1863. On 15 March 1864 he was pro- 
moted to be brevet major for his war ser- 
vices. He was stationed at Portsmouth until 
October 1864, when he was appointed to the 
war office as assistant inspector of works 
for the manufacturing departments of the 
army, and later he became inspector of 
works. 

Scratchley was promoted to be first cap- 
tain in the royal engineers on 20 Dec. 1866, 
regimental major on 5 July 1872, and brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on 20 Feb. 1874. In 1877 
he was selected by Lord Carnarvon, secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, to accom- 
pany Lieutenant-general Sir William Jervois 
(then governor of the Straits Settlements, 
and, in July 1877, appointed governor of 
South Australia) on a mission to the Austra- 
lian colonies to advise as to their defences. 
Scratchley left England on 8 March 1877, 
and arrived in Sydney with Sir William 
Jervois on 80 April. In accordance with 
their able and elaborate report, the defence 
works of Sydney harbour, Port Phillip, Ade- 
laide, and Brisbane have been mainly con- 
structed. He was promoted to be regimen- 
tal lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1877, and 
was thenceforth engaged by the govern- 
ments of the different Australian colonies as 
their consulting military engineer and ad- 
viser. The fort, designed by him and exe- 
cuted under his orders, which protects the 
harbour of Newcastle was named after him 
by the New South Wales government to 
commemorate his services. He also de- 
signed and constructed, among other works, 
the fort on Bare Island, Botany Bay, the 
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iron-casemated fort under George’s Head, 
the alteration of the harbour batteries of 
Sydney and the battery for 25-ton guns at 
Middle Head, important portions of the Port 
Phillip defences. The works which protect 
Hobart were improved by him; Adelaide 
and Brisbane also received his attention, 
Scratchley was promoted to be brevet 
colonel on 20 Feb. 1879. He was made a 
companion of St. Michael and St. George on 
24 May of the same year for his services in 
Australia. In 1881 Scratchley was ap- 
pointed vice-president of a commission in 
New South Wales to report on the military 
defences of the colony. He retired from ac- 
tive military employment on 1 Oct. 1882, 
with the honorary rank of major-general, but 
continued in his employment under the colo- 
nial office. In April 1883 he returned to 
England to consult the war office as to the 
general plan of defences for the colonies of 
Australasia, and as to the manufacture of 
heavy ordnance and details of fortifications. 
In the autumn of 1884 theimperial govern- 
ment, having repudiated the action of the 
Queensland government in annexing the 
whole of New Guinea, decided to declare a 
protectorate over south-east New Guinea, 
and on 22 Nov. Scratchley was gazetted her 
Majesty’s special high commissioner for this 
territory. He arrived at Melbourne on 5 Jan. 
1885. The colonies were angry with the 
home government for the delay in dealing 
with New Guinea, by which portions of it 
had fallen to other powers. This irritation 
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was not lessened by having to find 15,000/. 
a year among them for the maintenance of 
the government of the new protectorate. 
Scratchley’s first duty was the delicate one 


of visiting each colony to arrange the quota 
of contribution. On 6 June 1885 he was 
madea K.C.M.G. On15 Aug. he left Sydney 
to visit his government, arriving on 28 Aug. 
by the specially fitted-out steamer Governor 
Blackall at Port Moresby in New Guinea. 
Here he established: his seat of government. 
The difficulties were considerable, provision 
having to be made for the protection of the 
isolated white people as well as for the con- 
trol of the enormous and suspicious native 
population. In September he made an ex- 
pedition up the Aroa river, and later, accom- 
panied by H.M.S, Diamond and two other 
men-of-war, made a coasting voyage, in order 
to investigate the circumstances of several 


murders of white men. He died at sea just 
after leaving Cooktown for Townville, on | 
2 Dec. 1885. He was buried in St. Kilda’s 

cemetery, Melbourne, with public honours, ; 
A likeness, enlarged from the last photo- ; 


graph taken of Scratchley, hangs in Govern- | 
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ment House, Sydney. A book entitled 
‘ Australian Defences and New Guinea’ em- 
bodies Seratchley’s views on colonial defence. 
It was compiled from his diaries and notes 
by Mr. Kinloch Cooke. 

Scratchley married, at Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, on 13 Noy, 1862, Laura Lilias, daugh- 
ter of Sylvester John Browne of co. Gal- 
way, by whom he had two daughters, Violet 
and Valerie, and a son Victor; they, with 
their mother, survived him. 

Scratchley contributed three papers to the 
‘Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers :’ one of them was a ‘Report on 
the Demolition of the Nawab’s Fort, Fur- 
ruckabad,’ 1858 (new ser. vol. viii.); another 
consisted of ‘Notes on the Fort and En- 
trenchments of Kussia Rampoor in Oudh’ 
(2b.) 

{Royal Engineers Records; Despatches; War 
Office Records; obituary notices in Royal En- 
gineers’ Journal, vol. xvi. 1886; Annual Re- 
gister, 1885; Melbourne Argus and Sydney 
Morning Herald, December 1885; Times, 4 Dec. 
1885; Kaye’s Sepoy War; Malleson’s Indian 
Mutiny ; private papers.] R. H. V. 


SCRIBA or Tux Sorin, ROBERT _ 
(fi. 1170), theological writer. [See Ropurt 
oF BRIDLINGTON. | 


SCRIMGER, HENRY (1506-1572), 
professor of civil law in Geneva. [See 
ScRYMGEOUR. | 


SCRIMGEOUR, Sir JAMES (1550?- 
1612), constable of Dundee. [See Scrym- 
GEOUR. | 


SCRIVEN, EDWARD (1775-1841), ex- 
graver, was born, according to his own ac- 
count, at Alcester, Warwickshire, in 1775, 
but his name does not appear in the parish 
register of that place. He was a pupil of 
Robert Thew [q. v.], and became eminent as 
an engraver, chiefly of portraits, in the stipple 
and chalk manner. He worked mainly for 
the publishers of expensively illustrated 
books and serials, such as the ‘ British Gallery 
of Portraits,’ 1809-17 ; ‘ Ancient Marbles in 
the British Museum,’ 1814, &c.; Tresham 
and Ottley’s ‘ British Gallery,’ 1818 ; Lodge’s 
‘Portraits of Illustrious Persons,’ 1821-34; 
Dibdin’s ‘ Aides Althorpiane,’ 1822 ; Jerdan’s 
‘National Portrait Gallery,’ 1830-4; and 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II,’ 1833. His few detached plates 
include‘ Telemachus and Mentor discovered 
by Calypso,’ after R. Westall, 1810; portrait 
of Rev. Richard Broomhead, after J. Allen, 
1818; portrait of Thomas, lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh, after S. Cooper, 1819; ‘ Miranda,’ 
after W. Hilton, 1828; and portrait of Dr, 
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E. D. Clarke, after J. Opie, 1828. He also 
engraved aset of imitations of West’s studies 
of heads for his picture of ‘ Christ Rejected.’ 
Scriven worked with much taste and skill 
and extreme industry. He was a man of 
great active benevolence among the mem- 
bers of his own profession, and a zealous 
supporter of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, in 
the establishment of which, in 1810, he took 
a leading part. He died on 23 Aug. 1841, 
leaving a widow and five children, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery, where a 
stone was erected to his memory by the mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Fund. A portrait of 
Scriven, painted by A. Morton, was engraved 
by B. P. Gibbon as an illustration to Pye’s 
‘ Patronage of British Art.’ 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Pye’s Patronage 
of British Art, 1845; information from the 
rector of Aleester.] F. M. O’D. 


SCRIVENER, FREDERICK HENRY 
AMBROSE (1813-1891), biblical scholar, 
son of Ambrose Scrivener (1790-1853), a 
stationer, by his wife Harriet Shoel (1791- 
1844), was born at Bermondsey, London, on 
29 Sept. 1818. He was educated at St. 
Olave’s school, Southwark, from 10 July 
1820 to 1831, when he was admitted (4 July) 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 


elected scholar on 3 April 1834, and gra-! 


duated B.A. as a junior optime in 1835, M.A. 
in 1838. In 1885 he became an assistant 
master at Sherborne. From 1838 to 1845 
he was curate of Sandford Orcas, Somerset, 
and from 1846 to 1856 headmaster of Fal- 
mouth school, holding also the perpetual 
curacy of Penwerris, which he retained till 
1861. He was presented to the rectory of 
St. Gerrans, Cornwall, in 1862, and in 1874 
became prebendary of Exeter. In 1876 he 
received the vicarage of Hendon, Middlesex. 
On 8 Jan. 1872 he was granted a civil list 
pension of 1002. ‘in recognition of his ser- 
vices in connection with biblical criticism 
and in aid of the publication of his works.’ 
He was created LL.D. of St. Andrews in the 
same year, and D.C.L. of Oxford in 1876. He 
took an important part in the revision of 
the English version of the New Testament 
(1870-1882). He died at Hendon, Middle- 
sex, on 80 Oct. 1891, having married, on 
21 July 1840, Anne (d. 1877), daughter of 
George and Sarah Blofeld. 

Scrivener devoted his life to a study of the 
text of the New Testament. His first impor- 
tant publication was a collation of about 
twenty manuscripts of the Gospels hitherto 
unexamined. This appeared in 1853, and was 
followed in 1858 by an edition of the Greek 
Testament. His transcript of the ‘Codex 


Augiensis’ and contributions to New Testa- 
ment criticism were published in 1859; ‘ Col- 
lations of the Sinaiticus and Cod. Bez’ in 
1864; the ‘Cod. Ceadde Latinus’ in 1887. 
The ‘ Adversaria Critica Sacra’ were pub- 
lished after his death. His ‘ Plain Introduc- 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ 
of which the first edition appeared in 1861, 
remains a standard work. The number of 
manuscripts recorded was ‘ about 1170.’ In 
the second edition, published in 1874, the 
number reached ‘about 1277.’ In the third, 
1883, it was raised to about 1,430, besides a re- 
cord of a large number contributed by Dean 
Burgon. After becoming vicar of Hendon, 
Scrivener found much difficulty in keeping 
pace with the advance of criticism, and the 
strain of preparing the third edition of 1883 
was followed next year by a paralytic stroke. 
Nevertheless he continued to prepare a fourth 
edition, which was completed by the Rev. 
E. Miller after the author’s death. The last 
edition records over three thousand manu- 
scripts. Scrivener also published ‘A Sup- 
plement to the Authorised English Version 
of the New Testament,’ 1845 (Pickering) ; 
‘The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the 
Authorised English Version,’3 vols. 1870-3; 
and ‘Six Lectures on the Text of the New 
Testament,’ 1874. 

Scrivener held firmly to the traditional 
text of the New Testament, declining to ac- 
cept the theories of modern critics as to the 
comparative lateness of the tertus receptus. 
His arguments have not found general sup- 
port as against those of Westcott and Hort. 

(Serivener’s Works; Times, 3 Nov. 1891, 
Atheneum, 31 Oct. 1891, p. 586 ; S. P. Tregelles’s 
Codex Zacynthius, 1861, pp. xix, xxiii; Eadie’s 
English Bible, 1876, ii. 205, 310; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. and Supplement; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1886); Classical Re- 
view, June 1896; Annual Register, October 
1891, p. 196.] E. C. M. 


SCRIVENER, MATTHEW (7. 1660), 
divine, was probably descended of the family 
of Scrivener of Sibtoft (Murcatrn, Visitation 
of Suffolk, p.163), and was educated at Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, being a contemporary 
there with Henry Hickman [q. v.] before 
1647 (Woon, Athene Oxon. iv. 370). He 
became vicar of Haslingfield in Cambridge, 
and died shortly before 1688. He wrote: 
1. ‘Apologia pro S. Ecclesize Patribus ad- 
versus Joannem Dalleum de Usu Patrum; 
accedit Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana ad- 
versus nuperum Schisma,’ 1672, 4to, replied 
to by Hickman in ‘The Nonconformists’ 
Vindication,’ 1679. 2. ‘A Course of Divinity, 
or an Introduction to the Knowledge of the 
true Catholic Religion, especially as pro- 
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fessed by the Church of England,’ 1674, fol. 
3. ‘A Treatise against Drunkennesse de- 
scribed in its Nature, Kindes, Effectes, and 
Causes, especially that of drinking healths, 
to which are added two short Sermons of 
St. Augustine,’ London, 1685. 4. ‘The 
Method and Means to a true Spiritual Life, 
consisting of three parts agreeable to the 
ancient way’ (posthumous), 1688, 8vo. 


[Authorities as in text; Scrivener’s Works.] 
w. A. S. 


SCROGGS, Srr WILLIAM (1623?- 
1683), lord chief justice, was born at Ded- 
dington in Oxfordshire about 1623. The 
status of his parents is somewhat doubtful, 
but his father, who is described as William 
Scroggs of Deddington‘ pleb.’ (Fostpr, Alum. 
Oxon. 1500-1714, iv, 1826), was probably a 
retired butcher of considerable means. Dug- 
dale told Wood that Scroggs ‘ was the son of 
an one-ey’d butcher near Smithfield Bars, and 
his mother a big fat woman with a red face 
like an ale-wife’ (Athenee Oxon. 1820, iv. 
119). North and Luttrell also state that he 
was a butcher’s son (Lives of the Norths, 1890, 
i, 196; A Brief Relation of State Affairs, 
1857, i. 74), and the squibs with which he 
was assailed in after life constantly alluded 
to his father’s business as that of a butcher. 

At the age of sixteen young Scroggs 
matriculated at Oxford from Oriel College 
on 17 May 1639. He subsequently removed 
to Pembroke, where he became ‘ master of a 
good Latin stile, and a considerable dis- 
putant’ (Woop, Athene Oxon, iv. 115). He 
graduated B.A. on 23 Jan, 1640, and M.A. 
on 26 June 1643. Wood says that Scroggs 
was intended for the church, and that his 
father had ‘procured for him the reversion 
of a good parsonage,’ but that having fought 
for the king as ‘a captain of a foot company, 
he was thereby disingaged from enjoying it’ 
(. iv. 116). It is clear, however, that 
Scroggs had chosen the profession of the law 
before the civil war broke out, as he was ad- 
mitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 22 Feb. 
1641. In the entry of his admission he is 
described as ‘ William Scroggs of Stifford, 
Essex, gent.’ (Fostnr, Register of Admissions 
to Gray’s Inn, 1889, p. 229). He was called 
to the bar on 27 June 1653, and his name 
appears for the first time in the ‘ Reports’ 
as counsel for the defendant in Campion’s 
case, which came before the upper bench 
in Trinity term, 1658 (SrpERFIN, ii. 97). 
According to North, ‘his person was large, 
visage comely, and speech witty and bold. 
He was a great voluptuary and companion 
of the high court rakes. ... His debaucheries 
were egregious, and his life loose, which made 
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the lord chief justice Hales detest him’ 
(Norru, Lives, i. 196). He was knighted by 
Charles II not long after the Restoration, 
but, greatly to Dugdale’s annoyance, refused 
to pay the fees which were due to the col- 
lege of arms (Woop, Athene Ozon. iv. 119). 
The exact date of his knighthood is not 
known. He is, however, designated by his 
title in a petition which he presented to 
the king in April 1665, alleging that he had 
been suspended from his place as ‘one of 
the city of London’s council, on account of 
his inability to walk before the lord mayor 
on certain days of solemnity owing to the 
wounds which he had sustained in the cause 
of the late king (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1664-5, p. 310). In January 1667 he ap- 
pears to have impressed Pepys by his argu- 
ments in the House of Lords in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s claim to the barony of De 
Ros (Diary and Correspondence, 1848-9, iii. 
380). In April 1668 he was assigned as 
counsel for Sir William Penn, but the im- 
peachment was not proceeded with(ConBeErt, 
State Trials, vi. 876). 

On 23. June 1669 Scroggs was elected a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn. He took the degree 
of the coif in October 1669, and on 2 Nov. 
following he was made a king’s serjeant 
(SIDERFIN, i. 485 ; Wynne, Miscellany, 1765, 
p. 297). On one occasion after he had be- 
come a serjeant, Scroggs was arrested on a 
king’s bench warrant for assault and battery. 
Scroggs pleaded the privilege of his order, 
but Hale and the other justices of the king’s 
bench decided against him. It would seem, 
however, that upon appeal to the exchequer 
chamber North gave his opinion that ser- 
jeants had a privilege to be sued in the court 
of common pleas only (NorrH, Lives, i. 90; 
Leaving, ii. 129; Knsrx, 11.424; Freeman, 
i. 889; Modern Reports, ii. 296). 

Through the influence of the Earl of 
Danby, Scroggs was appointed a justice of 
the court of common pleas, in the place of 
Sir William Ellis. He took his seat on the 
bench on 23 Oct. 1676, and ‘made so ex- 
cellent a speech that my lord Northampton, 
then present, went from Westminster to 
Whitehall immediately, told the king he 
had, since his happy restoration, caused many 
hundred sermons to be printed, all which 
together taught not the people half so 
much loyalty; therefore as a sermon desired 
his command to have it printed and pub- 
lished in all the market towns in England’ 
(Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, &c., 1828, 1.2). On the removal 
of Sir Thomas Rainsford, Scroggs was re- 
warded for his subserviency to the court by 
his appointment as lord chief justice of Eng- 
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land. He took his seat in the court of king’s 
bench for the first time on 18 June 1678 
(Hatton Correspondence, Camden Soe. Publ. 
new ser. xxii. 162). He was summoned to the 
assistance of the House of Commons on 
24 Oct., while Oates was detailing his lying 
narrative of the ‘popish plot.’ In reply to 
the speaker Scroggs said that he would use 
his best endeavours, ‘for he feared the face of 
noe man where his king and countrie were 
concerned, and, withdrawing into the 
speaker’s chamber, ‘he tooke informations 
upon oath, and sent out his warrants’ (Auto- 
biography of Sir John Bramston, Camden 
Soc. p. 179; see also Journals of the House 
of Commons, ix. 521; Journals of the House 
of Lords, xiii. 301). 

The first victim of the ‘popish plot’ was 
William Stayley, who was tried in the king’s 
bench by Scroggs for treasonable words 
against the king on 21 Nov. Scroggs re- 
peatedly put questions to the prisoner in 
order to intimidate and confuse him, and, 
when the verdict of guilty was pronounced, 
brutally exclaimed, ‘Now you may die a 
Roman catholic, and when you come to die, 
I doubt you will be found a priest too’ 
(Cossurt, State Trials, vi. 1501-12). 
Edward Coleman, the next victim, was tried 
before Scroggs in the king’s bench, for high 
treason, on 27 Nov. Oates and Bedloe were 
the chief witnesses against the prisoner, and 
Scroggs in his summing up had the indecency 
to declare that ‘no man of understanding 
but for by-ends would have left his religion 
to be a papist’(b. vii. 1-78). At the trial 
of William Ireland, Thomas Pickering, and 
John Grove, for high treason, at the Old 
Bailey on 17 Dec., though it was clear that 
the testimony of Oates and his associates 
was perjured, Scroggs insisted that ‘it is 
most plain the plot is discovered, and that 
by these men; and that it is a plot anda 
villainous one nothing is plainer.’ In sum- 
ming up the evidence Scroggs said: ‘This is 
a religion that quite unhinges all piety, all 
morality. .. They eat their God, they kill 
their king, and saint the murderer.’ When 
the three prisoners were found guilty, Scroggs, 
turning to the jury, said: ‘ You have done, 
gentlemen, like very good subjects and very 
good Christians—that is to say, like very 
good protestants—and now much good mdy 
their thirty thousand masses do them’ (2d. 
vii. 79-144). On 10 Feb. 1679 Scroggs pre- 
sided at the trial of Robert Green, ale 
Berry, and Laurence Hill, in the king’s 
bench, for the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey. He made a violent harangue 
against popery, declared his implicit belief 
in Prance’s story, and expressed his ‘ great 
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satisfaction that you are, every one of you, 
guilty’ (¢b. vii. 159-230). On the following 
day Samuel Atkins, a servant of Samuel 
Pepys, was tried before Scroggs in the king’s 
bench as an accessory before the fact of 
Godfrey’s murder. Atkins, however, esta- 
blished an alibi to the satisfaction of Scroggs, 
who declared that the prisoner appeared ‘ to 
be a very innocent man in this matter’ (2. 
vii. 231-50). The next victims of the 
‘popish plot’ were five jesuit priests—Thomas 
Whitebread, William Harcourt, John Fen- 
wick, John Gavan, and Anthony Turner. 
They were tried for high treason before Scroggs 
at the Old Bailey on 13 June. Fenwick and 
Whitebread had been previously tried for 
high treason, along with Ireland, Pickering, 
and Grove, but Scroggs had discharged the 
jury of them, as there was only one witness 
against them. Though Whitebread urged 
that no man could be put in jeopardy of his 
life the second time for the same cause, the 
objection was overruled by the court. In 
his summing up Scroggs declared that Dug- 
dale’s evidence gave him ‘ the greatest satis- 
faction of anything in the world in this 
matter,’ and, turning to the prisoners, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let any man judge by your prin- 
ciples and practices what you will not do for 
the promoting of the same’ (76. vii. 311-418). 
On the following day he presided at the trial 
of Richard Langhorne at the Old Bailey for 
high treason. Though Langhorne produced 
several witnesses to disprove the evidence of 
Oates, Scroggs felt bound by his conscience 
to remind the jury that ‘the profession, the 
doctrines, and the discipline of the church of 
Rome is such that it does take away a great 
part of the faith that should be given to these 
witnesses.’ The jury found Langhorne guilty, 
and he was sentenced to death with the five 
jesuits who had been tried on the previous 
day (26. vii. 417-90). 

On 18 July Sur George Wakeman, William 
Marshal, William Rumley, and James Corker 
were tried at the Old Bailey before Scroggs 
for high treason. On this occasion Scroggs 
disparaged the testimony of Oates and Bedloe, 
and implored the jury ‘not to be so amazed 
and frightened with the noise of plots as to 
take away any man’s life without any reason- 
able evidence.’ Bedloe had the impudence 
to complain that his evidence was ‘ not right 
summed up’ by Scroggs, but the jury, tak- 
ing their cue from the chief justice, brought 
in a verdict of not guilty (7. vii. 591-688). 
By this sudden change of front Scroggs at 
once lost all the popularity which he had 
gained by his brutal zeal for the protes- 
tant cause. Oates and Bedloe were furious, 
and he was assailed on every side by broad- 
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sides and libels, in which he was commonly 
designated by the nickname of ‘ Mouth.’ 
The popular opinion was that Scroggs had 
been bribed by Portuguese gold (LuTrReExt, 
i. 17-18; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. 
pp. 474, 495, 12th Rep. App. vii. 160), This 
he solemnly denied, but the worth of his 
denial is questionable. Wood says that 
Scroggs mitigated ‘his zeal when he saw the 
popish plot to be made a shooing-horn to 
draw on others’ (Athene Oxon. iv. 116). 
One of his reasons for changing sides in this 
case was doubtless the implication of the 
queen in the charge brought against her 
physician, Wakeman; another, the dis- 
covery that Shaftesbury had not ‘really so 
great power with the king as he was thought 
to have’ (NortH, Lives, i. 196). At the 
Hereford assizes Scroggs tried Charles Kerne 
for high treason as a popish priest; the 
evidence, however, was insuflicient, and the 
prisoner was acquitted (Copperr, State 
Trials, vii. 707-16). Andrew Bromwich 
and William Atkins, who were tried before 
Scroggs at the Stafford assizes, were not so 
fortunate, and both were condemned to 
death. To Bromwich Scroggs playfully 
said : ‘Come, jesuit, with your learning, you 
shall not think to baffle us; I have of late 
had occasion to converse with your most 
learned priests, and never yet saw one that 
had either learning or honesty.’ To the jury 
in the same case he significantly pointed out 
that they ‘had better be rid of one priest 
than three felons’ (7d, vii. 715 — 26, 725 - 39). 
After the assizes were over Scroggs visited 
Windsor, where he was received with great 
favour by the king, who ‘tooke notice to 
him how ill the people had used him in his 
absence. “But,” said he, “they have used 
me worse, and I am resoly’d we stand and 
fall together”’ (Hatton Correspondence, i. 
192). 

ty the first day of term (23 Oct. 1679) 
Scroggs in the court of king’s bench made 
an exceedingly able speech in vindication of 
his own conduct. He declared that he had 
followed his conscience according to the best 
of his understanding in Wakeman’s trial, 
‘without fear, favour, or reward; without 
the gift of one shilling, or the value of it, 
directly or indirectly, and without any pro- 
mise or expectation whatever’ (CoBBETT, 
State Trials, vii.701-6). On 25 Nov.Scroggs 
presided at the trial of Thomas Knox and 
John Lane, who were convicted of a con- 
spiracy to defame Oates and Bedloe, but he 
declined to sum up the evidence, as the case 
was too clear (2d. vii. 763-812). In the fol- 
lowing month Scroggs unexpectedly met 
Shaftesbury at the lord mayor's dinner- 
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table, and, to the confusion of the exclu- 
sionists present, proposed the Duke of York’s 
health (Hatton Correspondence, i. 207-10). 
He took part in the trial of Lionel Anderson, 
James Corker, William Marshal, William 
Russell, and Charles Parris, who were con- 
victed at the Old Bailey of high treason as 
Romish priests on 17 Jan. 1680. Corker and 
Marshal had been acquitted with Wakeman of 
the charge of being concerned in the ‘ popish 
plot.’ The principal witnesses against the 
puigoners were Oates, Bedloe, and Prance, but 

croggs on this occasion made no attempt to 
disparage their testimony (CopBrrr, State 
Trials, vii. 811-66). 

Meanwhile Oates and Bedloe exhibited 
before the privy council thirteen ‘articles 
of high misdemeanors’ against Scroggs, 
charging him, among other things, with 
setting at liberty ‘several persons accused 
upon oath before him of high treason ;’ 
with depreciating their evidence, and mis- 
leading the jury in Wakeman’s case; with 
imprisoning Henry Carr for printing the 
‘Weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, or 
the History of Popery ;’ with refusing to take 
bail in certain cases ; with being ‘ much ad- 
dicted to swearing and cursing in his dis- 
course,’ and to drinking in excess; and with 
daring to say in the king’s presence that the 
petitioners ‘ always had an accusation against 
anybody.’ Scroggs having put in an an- 
swer, the case was heard on 21 Jan. 
1680 before the king and council, who 
were pleased to rest satisfied with Scroggs’s 
‘ vindication, and leave him to his remedy 
at law against his accusers’ (LUTTRELL, 
i, 82; see Nortu, Lives, i. 196; Cossert, 
State Trials, viii. 163-74). He _ pre- 
sided at the king’s bench on 3 Feb., during 
the greater part of the trial of John Tas- 
borough and Anne Price for attempting to 
suborn Dugdale, of whom he thought ‘ very 
well’ (Copsurt, State Trials, viii. 881-916). 
At the trial of Elizabeth Cellier, who was 
acquitted of the charge of high treason in 
the king’s bench on 11 June, Scroggs refused 
to receive Dangerfield’s evidence, and after 
exclaiming ‘What! Do you with all mischief 
that hell hath in you think to brave it in a 
court ofjustice?’ committed him to the king’s 
bench prison (2. vii. 1048-55). Scroggs 
presided at the trial for high treason of Roger 
Palmer, earl of Castlemaine [q. v.], in the 
king’s bench on 23 June. Though Danger- 
field on this occasion was allowed (after a 
consultation with the judges of the com- 
mon pleas) to give evidence, Scroggs again 
attacked his credibility, and summed up in 
favour of the prisoner, who was acquitted by 
the jury (#0. vii. 1067-1112). An application 
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having been made in this term to the king’s 
bench that the ‘ Weekly Packet’ was libel- 
lous, Scroggs and his colleagues granted a 
rule absolute in the first instance forbidding 
the further publication of the newspaper. 
On 26 June Scroggs and the other justices 
of the king’s bench gave the crowning proof 
of their servility to the court in frustrating 
Shaftesbury’s attempt to indict the Duke of 
York as a popish recusant by suddenly dis- 
charging the grand jury (Journals of the 
House of Commons,ix. 688-9). At the trial 
of Henry Carr for libel at the Guildhall on 
2 July, Scroggs still professed his belief inthe 
‘popish plot,’ which he described to the jury 
as ‘the certainest of anything of fact that 
ever came before me.’ Carr had attacked 
the chief justice in one of the numbers of the 
‘Weekly Packet,’ which had appeared soon 
after Wakeman’s trial, but this did not pre- 
vent Scroggs from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and Carr was duly found guilty by 
the jury (7. vii. 1111-11380; Lurrrezt, 1. 
50-1; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 
479). 

on 23 Noy. the House of Commons, after 
hearing evidence of the proceedings in the 
king’s bench on 26 June, resolved that ‘the 
discharging of a grand jury by any judge 
before the end of the term, assizes or sessions, 
whilst matters are under their consideration 
and not presented,’ was illegal, and at the 
same time appointed a committee ‘to exa- 
mine the proceedings of the ie in West- 
minster Hall.’ The report of this committee 
was presented to the house on 22 Dec., when 
it was unanimously resolved that Scroggs, 
Jones, and Weston should be impeached 
(Journals of the House of Commons, ix. 661, 
688-92). The articles of impeachment 
against Scroggs were eight in number. The 
first charged him with traitorously and 
wickedly endeavouring ‘ to subvert the fun- 
damental laws and the established religion 
and government of this kingdom.’ The second 
was for illegally discharging the grand jury 
of Middlesex before the end of term. The 
third was founded on the illegal order made 
by the court of eae bench for the suppres- 
sion of the ‘ Weekly Packet.’ The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth were for imposing arbitrary 
fines, for illegally refusing bail, and for 
granting general warrants. The seventh 
was for openly defaming and scandalising 
several of the witnesses of the ‘ popish plot.’ 
The eighth charged him with ‘ frequent and 
notorious excesses and debaucheries’ and 
‘profane and atheistical discourses’ (7. ix. 
697-9, 700). On 7 Jan. 1681 the articles of 
impeachment were carried up to the House 
of Lords by Lord Cavendish, and were read 


in the presence of Scroggs, ‘ who stood up in 
his place.’ After Scroggs had withdrawn 
from the house, a motion for his committal 
was made, but the previous question was 
moved and carried. Another motion for an 
address to suspend him from his office until 
after the trial was defeated in the same 
manner. He was ordered to find bail in 
10,0002., with two sureties in 5,000/. each, 
and to put in his answer on 14 Jan. (Jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, xiii. 736-9). Be- 
fore that day came parliament was prorogued, 
and on the 18th it was dissolved. Term be- 
gan on 24 Jan., but Scroges was absent from 
the king’s bench, ‘nor did he come all the 
term to the court’ (LurrrRett, i. 64). Three 
days after the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment (24 March 1681), Scroggs put in his 
answer, denying that any of the charges 
amounted to high treason, and pleading not 
guilty. At the same time he presented a 
petition for a speedy trial (Journals of the 
House of Lords, xiii. 752). Copies of his 
answer and petition were sent to the House 
of Commons, but no further proceedings 
were taken in the matter, as parliament was 
suddenly dissolved after a session lasting 
only eight days. 

On account of his great unpopularity it 
was thought expedient to remove him from 
the bench; and on 11 April 1681 Scroggs, 
much to his surprise, received his quietus. 
He was succeeded as lord chief justice by 
Sir Francis Pemberton [q. v.] As a reward 
for his servility to the court Scroggs was 
granted a pension of 1,500/. a year, while 
his son was promoted to the rank of a king’s 
counsel. He withdrew to his manor of 
South Weald in Essex, which he had pur- 
chased from Anthony Browne in 1667. After 
a retirement of two years and a half Scroggs 
died at his town house in Chancery Lane on 
25 Oct. 1683, and was buried in South Weald 
church. 

Scroggs married Anne, daughter of Ed- 
mund Fettyplace of Denchworth, Berkshire, 
by whom he had an only son, William (see 
below), and three daughters, viz. (1) Mary 
who died unmarried on 18 July 1675; (2 
Anne, who became the third wite of Sir Ro- 
bert Wright (q. v.], lord chief justice of Eng- 
land in James II’s reign ; and (8) Elizabeth, 
who married, first, Anthony Gilby of Ever- 
ton in the county of Nottingham, barrister- 
at-law ; secondly, the Hon. Charles Hatton, 
younger son of Christopher, first baron Hat- 
ton, and, dying on 22 May 1724, aged 75, 
was buried in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Scroggs was an able but intemperate man, 
with a brazen face, coarse manners, a loud 
voice, and a brutal tongue. Neither his 


? 
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private nor his public character will bear 
much examination. He possessed little re- 
putation as a lawyer, but he was a fluent 
speaker, and had ‘many good turns of 
thought and language.’ Indeed, he could 
both speak and write better than most of the 
lawyers of the seventeenth century, ‘but he 
could not avoid extremities; if he did ill it 
was extremely so, and if well in extreme 
also’ (NortH, Examen, 1740, p. 568). His 
behaviour on the bench compares unfavour- 
ably even with that of Jeffreys. He fre- 
quently acted the part of a prosecutor rather 
than that of a judge. His summing up in 
some of the ‘ popish plot’ cases can only be 
described as infamous. In fine, he was un- 
doubtedly one of the worst judges that ever 
disgraced the English bench. But it should 
be remembered in passing judgment on his 
character that his faults and vices were 
shared in a greater or less degree by most of 
his contemporaries. Violent as his conduct 
appears to us, Scroggs can hardly be said to 
have strained the law asit then stood in any 
of the ‘ popish plot’ trials, excepting perhaps 
in the cases of Whitebread and Fenwick. 
And though his motives may not have been 
disinterested, some little credit is due to him 
for the courage which he showed in the face 
of an angry mob in helping to expose the 
machinations of Oates, Bedloe, and Danger- 
field. His colleagues in the king’s bench, 
who shared with him the responsibility of 
these trials, were for the most part passive 
instruments in hishands. Sir Robert Atkyns 
Ig. v.], however, who ‘was willing to avoid 
all occasion of discoursing with Scroggs,’ had 
several differences of opinion with him, and 
on one occasion Seroggs reported him to 
Charles II because he presumed to say that 
‘the people might petition to the king, so 
that it was done without tumult it was law- 
ful’ (Parl. Hist. v. 308-9). 

The reports of the thirteen state trials at 
which Scroggs presided were revised by 
himself, and he appears to have made con- 
siderable sums of money by selling to book- 
sellers the exclusive right of publishing them. 
Some of his judgments in the civil cases 
which came before him will be found in the 
second volume of Shower’s ‘ Reports of Cases 
adjudged in the Court of King’s Bench,’ 
1794, pp. 1-159. Several of his letters are 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 28058 f. 114, 29549 ff. 62, 64, 68-75). 
His ‘Practice of Courts-Leet and Courts- 
Baron’ was published after his death, London, 
1701, 12mo; 2nd edit. London, 1702, 12mo ; 
8rd edit. London, 1714, 8vo; 4th edit. Lon- 
don, 1728, 8vo. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
Scroggs into ‘Peveril of the Peak’ (chap. 
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xli.), and Swift refers to him in No. 5 of the 
‘ Drapier’s Letters’ (Swirr, Works, 1814, vii. 
236-7). 

Siz Witt1am Scroees (1652 ?-1695), 
only son of the above, was educated at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he was a cho- 
rister. He matriculated at the age of seven- 
teen on 26 March 1669, and graduated B.A. 
in 1673. He was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn on 2 Feb. 1770, was called to the 
bar on 27 Oct. 1676, appointed a king’s 
counsel in April 1681, and elected a bencher 
of his inn in May following. He was 
knighted at Whitehall on 16 Jan. 1681, and 
on 17 June following he presented an ad- 
dress to the king from some of the members 
of Gray’s Inn, thanking him for dissolving 
parliament. He served as treasurer of his 
inn from November 1687 to November 1688. 
He married, first, in 1684, Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Churchill, master of the rolls, 
who died without leaving children; and 
secondly, in 1685, Anne, daughter of Mat- 
thew Bluck of Hunsdon House, Hertford- 
shire, by whom he had issue. Scroggs died 
in 1695, leaving his widow executrix of his 
will (Lurwycun, Reports, 1704, ii: 1510). 
She died on 23 April 1746, aged 81, and 
was buried at Chute in Wiltshire. His 
name appears more than once as counsel 
in the seventh volume of Cobbett’s ‘ State 
Trials,’ 


[Authorities quoted 1n the text; Burnet’s Hist, 
of his own Time, 1838, i. 190-1, 227-8, 255-85 ; 
Wood’s Life and Times (Oxf. Hist. Soe. Publ. 
No. xxi.), ii. 465, 506, 515, 5387; Foss’s Judges 
of England, 1864, vii. 164-71; Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices, 1858, ii. 4-23; 
Woolrych’s Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jef- 
freys, 1827, pp. 51-5, 816-17; Lingard’s Hist. 
of England, 1855, ix. 172-92, 216-28; Sir J. F. 
Stephen’s Hist. of the Criminal Lawin England, 
1883, i. 383-404, ii. 8310-18; Pike’s Hist. of 
Crime in England, 1873-6, ii. 216-17, 218-29 ; 
Morant’s Hist. of Essex, 1766, i. (Hundred of 
Chafford) 119, Wright’s Hist. of the County of 
Essex, 1836, ii. 534; Cussans’s Hist. of Hert- 
fordshire, i. (Hundred of Edwinstree) 162-3, 
(Hundred of Braughin) p. 44; Bloxam’s Mag- 
dalen College Reg. 1853, 1. 95; Le Neve’s Pedi- 
grees of Knights (Harl. Soc. Publ. vol. viii.), pp. 
346, 369; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 378, 
468, 4th ser. iii, 216, 5th ser. vi. 207, 8th ser. 
v. 407, ix. 807, 439; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1665-6 p. 192, 1667-8 p. 288 ; Lanscowne MS, 
(Brit. Mus.) 255; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep, 
App. pp- 467, 471, 472, 494, 679, 8th Rep. App, 
i. p. 166, 11th Rep. App. ii. pp. 46, 197-8, 13th 
Rep. App. v. 844-5, App. vi. p. 20; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890.] G. F. BR. B, 


SCROOP, LAURENCE (1577-1643), 
jesuit. [See ANDERTON.] 
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SCROPE or SCROOPE, ADRIAN 
(1601-1660), regicide, son of Robert Scroope 
of Wormsley, Oxfordshire, by Margaret, 
daughter of Richard Cornwall of London. 
His family were a younger branch of the 
Scropes of Bolton (Biorp, Rutland, pp. 7, 
9; Turner, Visitations of Oxfordshire, p. 
327). Scroope matriculated at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, on 7 Nov. 1617, and became a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple in 1619 (Fostnr, 
Alumni Oxon.) In November 1624 he mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Robert Waller of 
Beaconsfield, a cousin of the poet Waller 
(Cuxzstar, London Marriage Licenses, 1198). 
At the opening of the civil war he raised a 
troop of horse for the parliament (Pzacocx, 
Army Lists, pp. 54, 108, 2nd ed.), and in 
1646 was major in the regiment of horse com- 
manded by Colonel Richard Graves. When 
the army and parliament quarrelled Scroope 
took part with the soldiers, and possibly 
helped Joyce to carry off Charles I from Hol- 


denby to Newmarket (Clarke Papers, i. 59, | 894) 


119). He succeeded to the command of the 
regiment about July 1647 (2d. p. 151). 

In June 1648, at the outbreak of the 
second civil war, Scroope was ordered to 
join Colonel Whalley in the pursuit of the 
Parl of Norwich and the Kentish royalists, 
and he took part in the siege of Colchester 
(26. ii. 27; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, 
pp. 111, 116). At the beginning of July he 
was detached from Colchester to pursue the 
Earl of Holland, whom he defeated and took 
prisoner at St. Neots on 10 July (2d. pp. 176- 
186; Report on the Duke of Portland's MSS. 
i. 478; RusnworrH, vii. 1187). He was 
then sent to suppress some disturbances at 
Yarmouth (2%, vu. 1216; Old Parliamentary 
History, xvii. 838), caused by the threatened 
landing of the Prince of Wales. 

Scroope took part in the deliberations of 
the council of the army which resulted in 
the rupture of the treaty of Newport; was 
appointed one of the king’s judges, and at- 
tended the meetings of the court with ex- 
emplary regularity. His name appears 
twenty-seventh among the signatures to the 
death warrant (Clarke Papers, ii. 54, 278; 
Natson, Trial of the Regicides, 1682). 

Scroope’s regiment was one of those 
selected by lot for the expedition for the 
reconquest of Ireland (20 April 1649); but 
early in May 1649 they mutinied, refused to 
go to Ireland, and demanded the re-establish- 
ment of the representative council of agita- 
tors which had existed in 1647 (The Resolu- 
tions of the Private Soldiery of Col. Scroope’s 


Regiment of Horse, now quartering at Salis- | 


bury, concerning their present Expedition for 
the Service of Ireland, 1649, folio; A De- 


claration from his Excellency, ete., concern- 
ing the present Distempers of part of Com- 
massary-Gen. Ireton’s and of Col. Scroope’s 
Regiments, 1649, 4to). On 15 May Crom- 
well and Fairfax surprised the mutineers at 
Burford, and the ringleaders were tried by 
court-martial and shot (GARDINER, Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, i. 54-60). Scroope’s 
regiment henceforth disappears from the 
army lists, and the soldiers composing it 
were probably drafted into other regiments. 
Scroope himself was made governor of Bristol 
(October 1649), a post which he held till 1655 
(WuitELockn, Memorials, ed. 1858, ii. 118). 
In 1655 Bristol Castle and other forts there 
were ordered to be demolished, in pursuance 
of a general scheme for diminishing the num- 
ber of garrisons in England, though Ludlow 
asserts that Bristol was selected because 
Cromwell did not dare to ‘trust a person of so 
much honour and worth with a place of that 
importance’ (LupLow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 


In May 1655 Scroope was appointed a 
member of the council established by the 
Protector for the government of Scotland, 
at a salary of 600/. a year (THURLOE, iii. 
423, iv. 127, 526). He did not distinguish 
himself as an administrator, and appears to 
have spent as much time as he could out of 
Scotland (2d. vi. 92, 156; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1658-9, p. 101). During the political 
revolutions of 1659-60 he apparently re- 
mained neutral, and for that reason had 
some prospect of escape when the Restora- 
tion took place. He surrendered himself 
in obedience to the king’s proclamation 
(4 June 1660), and on 9 June the House of 
Commons voted that he should have the 
benefit of the act of indemnity on payment 
of a fine of one year’s rent of his estates 
(Commons’ Journals, viii. 60). On 20 June 
he was accordingly discharged upon parole 
(a. viii. 70). The House of Lords, however, 
ordered all the king’s judges to be arrested, 
and excepted Scroope absolutely from pardon 
(Lords’ Journals, xi. 102, 114, 183). The 
commons on 13 Aug. reiterated their vote in 
Scroope’s favour, but, as the lords remained 
firm, they finally (28 Aug.) yielded the point 
(Commons’ Journals, viii. 118, 189; Masson, 
Life of Milton, vi. 49, 85). This was an 
inexcusable breach of faith, as Scroope had 
surrendered in reliance upon the king’s pro- 
clamation. On Scroope’s trial (12 Oct. 1660) 
Richard Browne, late major-general for the 


parliament, and now lord mayor elect of 


London, deposed that in a private conversa- 
tion held since the Restoration Scroope had 
used words apparently justifying the king’s 
execution, and had refused to pronounce it 


Scrope 


murder. Scroope, who defended himself with 
dignity and moderation, pleaded that he acted 
by the authority of parliament, and that he 
‘never went to the work with a malicious 
heart.’ Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the presid- 
ing judge, treated Scroope with great civility. 
‘Mr. Scroope,’ he said, ‘to give him his due, 
is not such a person as some of the rest;’ 
but Browne’s evidence, which had led to 
Scroope’s abandonment by the commons, 
sealed his fate, and he was condemned to 
death (Trial of the Regicides, pp. 57-72, ed. 
1660). He was executed at Charing Cross 
on 17 Oct. An account of his behaviour in 
prison and at the gallows describes him as ‘a 
comely ancient gentleman,’ and dwells on 
his cheerfulness and courage (The Speeches 
and Prayers of some of the late King’s Judges, 
4to, 1660, pp, 73, 80). 

Scroope’s eldest son, Edmund, was made 
fellow of All Souls’on 4July 1649 by the par- 
liamentary visitors, was subsequently keeper 
of the privy seal in Scotland, and died in 
1658 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; 
Woon, Fasti, ii. 146; Burrows, Register of 
the Visitors of the University of Oxford, p. 
476). His brother Robert was about the 
same time made fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and created by the visitors B.A. on 
19 May 1649 (Woop, Fast, ii.128). Scroope 
also left two daughters, Margaret and Anne. 

The regicide is sometimes confused with 
his distant kinsman, Str ADRIAN ScROPE or 
Scroorx(d. 1667), son of Sir Gervase Scroope 
of Cockerington, Lincolnshire. Sir Gervase 
Scroope raised a regiment for the king’s ser- 
vice, and was left for dead at Edgehill, where 
he received sixteen wounds, but survived to 
1655. The son served in the king’s army 
during the war, and was made knight of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles II (CLAREN- 
DON, Rebellion, vi. 97; RusuworntH, v. 707; 
Butsrropz, Memoirs, pp. 78,85,103). The 
fine imposed on father and son for their de- 
linquency amounted to over 6,000/. (Calen- 
dar of Compounders, p. 1327). Sir Adrian 
Scroope, who died in 1667, married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Robert Carr of Sleaford, and 
was the father of Sir Carr Scrope (q. v.] 
(Biors, pp. 6, 9). 

[A ‘life’ of Adrian Scroope is given in Noble’s 
Lives of the Regicides, ii. 200. Other authorities 
mentioned in the article.] Ce 


SCROPE or SCROOP, Siz CARR 
(1649-1680), versifier and man of fashion, 
was eldest son of Sir Adrian Scrope of 
Cockerington, Lincolnshire, knight of the 
Bath (d. 1667) [see under Scropz, ADRIAN]. 
His mother, Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Carr of Sleaford in the same county, died in 
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1685, and was noted in her day ‘for making 
sharp speeches and doing startling things’ 
(Cartwaicut, Sacharissa, pp. 234-6, 262-70, 
282-7). Their son was born in 1649, and 
matriculated from Wadham College, Oxford, 
on 26 Aug. 1664, being entered as a fellow- 
commoner on 3 Sept. He was created M.A. 
on 4 Feb. 1666-7, and baronet on 16 Jan. 
1666-7 (Cal. State Papers, 1666-7, p. 357). 

Scrope came to London, and was soon 
numbered among the companions of 
Charles II and the wits ‘who wrote with 
ease.’ About November 1676 he was in 
love with Miss Fraser, lady-in-waiting to 
the Duchess of York; but her extravagance 
in dress—one of her costumes is said to have 
cost no less than 3800/.—so frightened him 
that he changed his matrimonial intentions 
(ist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. v. p. 
81). In January of the next year Catharine 
Sedley (afterwards Countess of Dorchester) 
[q. v.] quarrelled with him in the queen’s 
drawing-room over some lampoon that she 
believed him to have written (2b. p. 37). 
Scrope fancied himself ridiculed as ‘the pur- 
blind knight’ in Rochester’s‘ Allusion to the 
Tenth Satire of the First Book of Horace,’ 
and attacked his rival in a very free and 
satirical poem ‘in defence of satire,’ an imi- 
tation of Horace (bk i. satire iv). Rochester 
retorted with a vigorous lampoon, which is 
printed in his works (ed. 1709, pp. 96-8), and 
Scrope made in reply a very severe epigram 
(Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth,iv. 570-1; 
Jounson, Poets, ed. Cunningham, i. 194). 
Many references to Scrope (he was a man of 
small stature, and often ridiculed for his 
meanness of size) appeared in the satires of 
the period (cf. Roxburghe Ballads, iv. 569, 
&c.) He was a member of the ‘Green Rib- 
bon Club,’ the great whig club, which met 
at the King’s Head tavern over against the 
Inner Temple Gate (SirweL1, First Whig, 
pp. 85-6, 202), 

In 1679 Scrope was living at the north 
end of the east side of Duke Street, St. 
James’s, Westminster (CUNNINGHAM, ed. 
Wheatley, i. 584), and in August of the 
next year he was at Tunbridge Wells for his 
health, and with ‘a physician of his own’ 
(CartwrieHt, Sacharissa, p. 289). He is 
said to have died in November 1680, and 
to have been buried at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields; the baronetcy thereupon became 
extinct. : 

A translation by Scrope of the epistle of 
Sappho to Phaon was inserted in ‘ Ovid's 
Epistles translated by Various Hands,’ 
numerous editions of which were issued be- 
tween 1681 and 1725, and it was reprinted 
in Nichols’s ‘ Collection of Poems’ (1780, i. 
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6-10; Porn, Works, ed. Elwin and Court- | 


hope, i. 93-103). Other renderings of Ovid 
by him are in the ‘Miscellany Poems’ of 
1684 (NicHots, Collection, i. 10-15). He 
wrote the prologue to Sir George Etherege’s 
‘Man of Mode,’ a song which was inserted 
in that play, and the prologue to Lee’s ‘ Rival 
Queens’ (2b.) His song of ‘ Myrtillo’s Sad 
Despair,’ in Lee’s ‘ Mithridates, is included 
in Ritson’s ‘English Songs’ (ed. 1818, i. 
69-70), and the song in the ‘ Man of Mode’ 
- inserted in the same volume (pp. 177- 
178). 

A satirical piece, called ‘A very heroical 
Epistle from my Lord All-pride to Dol-Com- 
mon’ (1679), preserved in the ‘ Roxburghe 
Collection of Ballads’ at the British Museum 
(iii. 819), and printed by Mr. Ebsworth in 
the fourth volume (pp. 575-576) of his col- 
lection, is supposed to have been written by 
Scrope. 

[Wood’s Fasti, ii. 294; Foster’s Alumni 

-Oxon.; Gardiner’s Wadham College Registers, 
i. 253 ; Cunningham’s Nell Gwyn, ed. Wheatley, 
pp. xli-xlii; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. i. 429, 
519; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedigrees; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies ; Moore’s Carre Family, 1863 ; 
ef. a familiar epistle to ‘ Mr. Julian, Secretary to 
the Muses,’ in Egerton MS. 2623, f. 81, which 
refers chiefly to Scrope, is printed in the Works 
of George Villiers, duke of Buckingham (1775, 
ii. 142-5), and has sometimes been attributed to 
Dryden.] Nile Beth 


SCROPE, Sir GEOFFREY 15 
(d. 1340), chief justice of the ling’s bench, 
was younger son of Sir William le Scrope 
of Bolton, and brother of Sir Henry le Scrope 
(d. 1836) [q.v.] His mother was Constance, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, son of 
Gillo de Newsham, variously described as of 
Newsham-on-Tees andof Newsham-on-Tyne 
(Serope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 10, 58). Geof- 
frey Scrope certainly had an estate at Whal- 
ton, near Morpeth, a few miles south-east of 
which there is a Newsham, but it is not upon 
the Tyne. Like his brother, Scrope adopted 
the profession of the law, and by 1316 he was 
king’s serjeant. He is also called ‘ valettus 
regis. He was summoned to councils 
and parliaments, and occasionally sat on 
judicial commissions. In 1821-2 he accom- 
panied Edward II in his campaign against 
the barons, and gave sentence on Roger 
d@’Amory at Tutbury. Both before and after 
this he was employed in negotiations with 
the Scots. He was raised to the bench as 
a judge of the common pleas on 27 Sept. 
1328, and promoted to the chief-justiceship 
of the king’s bench on 21 March 1324, The 
small estate he held as early as 1312 in 


mented before 1318 by the acquisition of 
the manor of Clifton on Ure at the entrance 
of the latter dale, where he obtained a 
license to build a castle in that year. Early 
in the next reign he purchased the neigh- 
bouring manor of Masham from the repre- 
sentatives of its old lords, the Wautons, who 
held it from the Mowbrays by the service of 
an annual barbed arrow (7. ii. 188; Due- 
DALE, Baronage, i. 657; Kirkby’s Quest, 
Surtees Soc., pp. 153, 334-9). Eltham 
Mandeville and other Vesci lands in Kent 
had passed into his hands by 1318. One of 
Edward II’s last acts was to invest him with 
the great castle and honour of Skipton in 
Craven forfeited by Roger, lord Clifford. So 
closely was he identified with the court 
party that Mortimer was alleged to have 
projected the same fate for him as for the 
Despensers (Parliamentary Writs, 11. ii. 244), 
But though Edward’s deposition was fol- 
lowed by Scrope’s removal from office, he 
received a pardon in February 1828, and 
was reinstated as chief justice. He was a 
soldier and diplomatist as well as a lawyer, 
and his services in the former capacities were 
in such request that his place had frequently 
to be supplied by substitutes, one of whom 
was his brother Henry, and for a time 
(1334-7) he seems to have exchanged his 
post for the (nominal) second justiceship 
of the common pleas. Again chief justice in 
1838, he finally resigned the office before 
October in that year on the outbreak of the 
French war (cf. Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
i. 155). 

In the tournaments of the previous reign, 
at one of which he was knighted, Scrope 
had not disgraced the azure bend or of his 
family, which he bore with a silver label 
for difference, and in the first months of Ed- 
ward III's rule he was with the army which 
nearly joined battle with the Scots at Stan- 
hope Park in Weardale (2. i. 182). But it 
was in diplomatic business that Edward III 
found Scrope most useful. He took him 
to France in 1329. In 1331 and 1333 he 
was entrusted with important foreign mis- 
sions. He had only just been designated 
(1834) one of the deputies to keep a watch 
over John Baliol when he was sent on an 
embassy to Brittany and France. In 1335 
and again in 1337 Scottish affairs engaged 
his attention. Just before crossing to 
Flanders in 1338 Edward III sent Scrope 
with the Earl of Northampton to his ally the 
emperor, and later in the year he was em- 
ployed in the negotiations opened at the 
eleventh hour with Philip VI. He had at 
least six knights in his train, and took the 


Coverdale, south of Wensleydale, he aug- | field in the campaign which ended blood- 
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lessly at Buironfosse (1839). Galfrid le 
Baker (p. 65) relates the well-known anec- 
dote of Scrope’s punishing Cardinal Bernard 
de Montfavence’s boasts of the inviolability 
of France by taking him up a high tower 
and showing him her frontiers all in flames. 
He now appears with the formal title of 
King’s secretary, and spent the winter of 
1339-40 in negotiating a marriage between 
the heir of Flanders and Edward’s daughter 
Isabella. Returning to England with the 
King in February, he was granted two hun- 
dred marks a year to support his new dignity 
of banneret. Going back to Flanders in 
June, he took part in the siege of Tournay, 
and about Christmas died at Ghent (Murr- 
MUTH, p. 120; Le Baxmr, p. 73). His body 
was carried to Coverham Abbey, to which he 
had given the church of Sadberge (Federa, 
iv. 417). Jervaulx and other monasteries 
had also experienced his liberality. Besides 
his Yorkshire and Northumberland estates, 
he left manors in five other counties. Scrope 
was the more distinguished of the two notable 
brothers whose unusual fortune it was to 
found two great baronial families within the 
limits of a single Yorkshire dale. 

Scrope married Ivetta, in all probabiilty 
daughter of Sir William de Roos of Ingman- 
thorpe, near Wetherby. A second marriage 
with Lora, daughter of Gerard de Furnival 
of Hertfordshire and Yorkshire, and widow 
of Sir John Ufflete or Usflete, has been 
inferred (Scerope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 104) 
from a gift of her son, Gerard Ufflete, to 
Scrope and his mother jointly in 1331; but 
Ivetta is named as Scrope’s wife in 1332 
(Whalley Coucher Book). 

By the latter he had five sons and three 
daughters. The sons were: Henry, first 
baron Scrope of Masham [q. v.]; Thomas 
who predeceased his father; William (1325 P- 
1367), who fought at Cressy, Poitiers, and 
Najara, and died in Spain; Stephen, who 
was at Cressy and the siege of Berwick 
(1856); Geoffrey (d. 13883), LL.B. (probably 
of Oxford), prebendary of Lincoln, London, 
and York (Test. Ebor. iii. 35, but cf. Scrope 
and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 110). The daughters 
were Beatrice and Constance, who married 
respectively Sir Andrew and Sir Geoffrey 
Lutterell of Lincolnshire; and Ivetta, the 
wife of John de Hothom. 


(Rymer’s Feedera, original edit.; Scrope and 
Grosyenor Roll, ed. Nicolas, 1832 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, iii. 498; Murimuth in Rolls Ser. ; 
Galfrid le Baker, ed. Maunde Thompson; Tes- 
tamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.); Dugdale’s 
Baronage ; Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiz Anglicans ; 
Whalley Coucher Book (Chetham Soc.) ; Scrope’s 
Hist. Castle Combe, 1852.] Je DAT. 
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SCROPE, GEORGE JULIUS POU- 
LETT (1797-1876), geologist and political 
economist, was born on 10 March 1797, being 
the second son of John Poulett Thomson, 
head of the firm of Thomson, Bonar, & Co., 
Russia merchants, of Waverley Abbey, Sur- 
rey, and of Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Jacob 
of Salisbury. Charles Edward Poulett Thom- 
son, lord Sydenham [q. v.], was his brother. 
George was educated at Harrow school, and 
after keeping one or two terms at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, migrated in 1816 toSt. John’s 
College; Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1821. 
But while still an undergraduate he had be- 
comea keen student of geology, influenced by 
Professor Edward Daniel Clarke [q. v.] and 
Professor Adam Sedgwick [q. a then at 
the outset of his career. ith his parents 
he had spent the winter of 1817-18 at Naples, 
where Vesuvius—then active—on the one 
side and the Phlegrzan fields on the other, 
naturally directed his thoughts to the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes. In 1819 he returned 
to Italy and extended his studies to the 
volcanic districts of the Campagna, visiting 
the following spring the Lipari Islands and 
Etna, besides making the tour of Sicily. In 
the spring of 1821 he married Emma Phipps 
Scrope, heiress of William Scrope (1772- 
1852) [q. v.] of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, 
and assumed hername. His geological work 
was in no way interrupted. In the same 
year, in June, he went to Auvergne, and 
spent six months in examining its extinct 
volcanos with those of the Velay and Vivar- 
rais. This done, he again visited Italy, where 
he arrived just in time to witness the great 
eruption of Vesuvius in October 1822, when 
the upper part of the cone—about six hun- 
dred feet in height—was completely blown 
away. He also examined the Ponza islands 
and studied all the different volcanic dis- 
tricts of Italy from the Bay of Naples to the 
Euganean hills, returning to England in the 
autumn of 1823, by way of the districts of 
like nature in the Hifel, the vicinity of the 
Rhine and the north of Germany (Sorope, 
Considerations on Volcanos, p. vii; Geologi- 
cal Magazine, 1870, p. 96). 

In 1824 he joined the Geological Society, 
and his reputation became so speedily esta- 
blished that in 1825 he was elected one of 
the secretaries, his colleague being Charles 
Lyell [q.v.] At that time Werner’s notions— 
that basalts and suchlike rocks were chemical 
precipitates from water—had led astray the 
majority of geologists. The triumph of the 
‘Neptunists, as the disciples of Werner were 
called, over the ‘Plutonists,’ whose leaders 
were James Hutton (1726-1797) [q. v.] and 
John Playfair [q. v.], seemed assured, But 
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Scrope had put Werner’s notions to the 
surest test—the evidence of nature—and 
found them to be ‘idols of the cave;’ so 
that in 1828 he published the results of his 
studies in a book entitled ‘ Considerations on 
Volcanos.’ It is full of accurate observa- 
tions, careful inductions, and suggestive in- 
ferences; it enunciates emphatically the 
doctrine afterwards developed by Lyell and 
called ‘ Uniformitarian,’ but as it was neces- 
sarily controversial, was much in advance of 
its age, and had ventured into a cosmological 
speculation, it did not meet with a generally 
favourable reception. The book was re- 
written, enlarged, and published under the 
title ‘Volcanos’ in 1862. But Scrope’s ‘ Geo- 
logy and Extinct Voleanos of Central France,’ 
published in 1826, produced a stronger im- 
pression and established the author’s reputa- 
tion as an accurate observer and sound 
reasoner. A second and revised edition ap- 
peared in 1858, and this is still carefully read 
by every geologist who visits Auvergne. 
Lyell, who reviewed the first edition in the 
‘ Quarterly Review,’ xxxvi. 437, justly called 
it the most able work which had appeared 
since Playfair’s ‘Illustrations of the Hutto- 
nian Theory.’ In the same year (1826)Scrope 
was elected F.R.S. 

He was also much in advance of his con- 
temporaries in recognising the action of 
rivers in the formation of valleys, and was 
the author (among other contributions to 
the subject) of an important paper on the 
Meuse, Moselle, and other rivers (Proc. Geol. 
Soc. i. 170). His views were practically 
identical with those of Lyell, whom at this 
time he might be said, as. slightly the 
senior in geological work, to lead rather than 
to follow; and when Lyell’s ‘Principles 
of Geology’ appeared in 1827, the book 
was reviewed by Scrope (Quart. Rev. 
xli. 411, lin. 406). He expressed agree- 
ment with the author on almost all points, 
except that he thought Lyell was going 
rather too far in maintaining that geological 
change in all past time had been not only 
similar to, but also in all respects uniform 
with, what could now be witnessed, and he 
was more ready than his friend to admit the 
possibility of a progressive development of 
species. Some geologists would maintain 
that Scrope’s divergences from the author of 
the ‘ Principles’ indicated a yet clearer per- 
ception of the earth’s history. In short, it 
may be said that if Scrope had continued to 
devote himself wholly to geology, he would 
have probably surpassed all competitors. 

But he also felt a keen interest in poli- 
tics, in which his brother, afterwards Lord 
Sydenham, was taking an active part, and 
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his energies were gradually diverted into 
another channel. Having settled down at 
Castle Combe, the family seat of the Scropes 
in Wiltshire, he had been impressed, espe- 
cially from his experience as a magistrate, 
with the hardships of the agricultural la- 
bourer’s life, and he threw himself heartily 
into the political struggle which was then 
in progress. In 1888, after the passing of 
the first reform bill, he was returned to par- 
liament as member for Stroud (having un- 
successfully contested the seat in 1832) and 
represented the borough till 1868. Here he 
was an energetic advocate of free trade and 
various social reforms, especially that of the 
poor law. But these reforms were urged by 
his pen, for he was a silent member. His 
pamphlets, both before and after his entry 
into parliament, were verynumerous. Seven- 
teen stand under his name in the British 
Museum catalogue, but it is believed that 
seventy would be nearer the truth, for 
Scrope’s fertility in this respect got him, in 
the House of Commons, the sobriquet of 
‘Pamphlet Scrope.’ In 1833 he published a 
small volume on ‘The Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy’ (2nd edit. 1874) and another 
(in 1872) on ‘ Friendly Societies.’ He also 
wrote a life of his brother, Lord Sydenham 
(1843). 

Still geology was not deserted, for in 1856 
and again in 1859 the ‘elevation theory’ of 
craters advocated by Humboldt, Von Buch, 
and other continental geologists brought 
Scrope back into the field. This theory, 
though mortally wounded by himself and 
Lyell, showed signs of life until his two 
papers (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xii. 326, xv. 
505) extinguished it. Auvergne was again 
studied by him in 1857, while preparing the 
revised and enlarged edition of his work on 
Central France, which appeared in 1858, 
Nor must a very important and suggestive 
paper be forgotten, which attributed the folia- 
tion of crystalline rocks to differential move- 
ments of the materials while the mass was 
still in an imperfectly solid condition (Geo- 
logist, 1858, p. 361). 

In 1867 Scrope received the Wollaston 
medal from the Geological Society, and on 
his retirement from parliament in the fol- 
lowing year geology again obtained a larger 
share of attention. He lived in retirement 
during the later years of his life, but his in- 
terest in the science was unabated; and 
when he could no longer travel, he aided 
younger men less wealthy than himself to 
continue the study of volcanic districts. 
Though for some time he suffered from failure 
of sight, like his friend Lyell, and from some 
of the usual infirmities of age, he could stil} 
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wield the pen, and the short notes and con- | 


troversial letters which appeared during the 
last few months of hislife showed no symptom 
of mental decline. He died at Fairlawn, 
near Cobham, Surrey, 19 Jan. 1876, and 
was buried at Stoke d’Abernon. He had 
sold Castle Combe after the death of his 
wife, who for many years had been an in- 
valid in consequence of an accident when 
riding, not long after her marriage. Late in 
life he married again, and his second wife 
survived him. There was no issue by either 
marriage. 

Scrope, according to the Royal Society’s 
‘Catalogue of ScientificPapers,’ wasthe author 
of thirty-six regular papers, the majority on 
volcanic geology and petrology, butin addition 
to this department of science and to political 
studies, he took great interest in archeology, 
contributing papers on this subject to the 
‘Wiltshire Magazine,’ and publishing in 
1852 (for private circulation) an illustrated 
quarto entitled ‘History of the Manor and 
Ancient Barony of Castle Combe, Wilts.’ 
His position as a geologist may be best de- 
scribed in words used by himself in his 
earliest publication, written at a period 
when the Huttonian theory was generally 
discredited, viz. that the science ‘has for its 
business a knowledge of the processes which 
are in continual or occasional operation 
within the limits of our planet, and the 
application of these laws to explain the ap- 
pearances discovered by our geognostical 
researches, so as from these materials to 
deduce conclusions as to the past history of 
the globe’ (Considerations on Volcanos, Pref. 
p. iv). It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that though two or three of his contemporaries, 
by a more complete devotion to geology, at- 
tained a higher eminence in the science, not 
one of them ever surpassed him in close- 
ness and--accuracy as an observer or in 
soundness of induction, and_firm grasp of 
principles as a reasoner. 

(Obituary notices, Nature, xiii. 291 (A. 
G[eikie}), Academy, ix. 102 (J. W. Judd), 
Atheneum, 29 Jan. 1876; Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 
96, also memoir with portrait, 1870, p. 193; 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. xxxii. Proc. p.69; Proc. 
Roy. Soe, xxv. 1, mentioned in Lyell’s Life and 
Letters and in Life of Murchison by A. Geikie 
(portrait, ii. 108); also information from Prof. 
J. W. Judd and R. F. Scott, esq., bursar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. | Te Geeb. 

SCROPE, Siz HENRY tz (d. 1336), chief 
justice of the king’s bench, was the eldest son 
of Sir William leScrope of Bolton in Wensley- 
dale. His mother was Constance, daughter 
of Thomas, son of Gillo de Ni ewsham. His 
brother Geoffrey is separately noticed, Their 
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father, who was bailiff of Richmondshire in 
1294, and was knighted at the battle of 
Falkirk, came of an obscure family origi- 
nally seated in the East Riding and North 
Lincolnshire. No connection can be esta- 
blished with the Scrupes of Gloucestershire 
or with Richard FitzScrob [see RicHarp, 
Jj. 1060}. The name is said to mean crab, 
and a crab was their crest. Scrope’s pater- 
nal estate was small (Airkby’s Quest, pp. 
150, 152, 176). He studied the law, and 
first appears as an advocate in 1807, the 
year before his elevation (27 Nov. 1308) to 
the bench of the common pleas. Attaching 
himself to Edward II, with whom he went 
to Scotland in 1310, Scrope withdrew from 
the parliament of 1311, in which the mag- 
nates placed restraints upon the king, and 
was peremptorily ordered to return. Ed- 
ward entrusted him with a mission to 
Wales in 1314, and, on shaking off the 
control of the magnates promoted him 
(15 June 1317) to the chief-justiceship of 
the king’s bench. Five years later Scrope 
received a share of the estates forfeited by 
the Earl of Lancaster’s supporters, to which 
Edward added early in 1823 the Swaledale 
lands of Andrew de Harclay [q. v.] But 
towards the close of that year, for some un- 
explained reason, he was superseded as 
chief justice. He was almost immediately, 
however, appointed justice of the forests 
north of Trent, received a summons with 
the justices to the parliament of 1825, and 
in March 1326 was trying Yorkshire offen- 
ders by special commission (Parl. Writs, 
II. i. 284, 335). On Edward III’s accession 
he was replaced (5 Feb. 1827) on the bench 
as ‘second justice’ (the title was new) of 
the common pleas, his old post being 
occupied by his brother (Foss; cf. Scrope 
and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 13). In the summer 
he held an inquiry into a fray between the 
English and Hainaulters at York (Federa, 
iv. 292). From 28 Oct. 1829 to 19 Dec. 
1830 he took the place of his brother, then 
absent abroad, as chief justice of the king’s 
bench. On the latter date he was made 
chief baron of the exchequer, a post which 
he held until his death, though for a moment 
in November 1333 transferred to be chief 
justice of the common pleas ; perhaps with- 
out his consent, for within twenty-four 
hours he received a new patent restoring 
him to his old place. Like his brother, 
Scrope was a knight banneret. He died 
on 6 Sept. 1336, and was buried in the 
Premonstratensian abbey of St. Agatha at 
Easby, close to Richmond, the patronage of 
which, with Burton Constable and other 
lands, he had purchased from the descendant 
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of Roald, constable of Richmond, who 
founded it in 1151. Scrope was considered 
its second founder. He had greatly aug- 
mented his paternal inheritance (Kirby’s 
Quest, pp. 230, 335-7, 354, 358). His 
wife was Margaret, daughter either of Lord 
Roos or of Lord Fitzwalter. She after- 
wards married Sir Hugh Mortimer of Chel- 
marsh, Shropshire, and lived until 1357. 
Their three sons—William, Stephen, and 
Richard—were all under age at his death. 
William, born 1320, distinguished himself 
in the French and Scottish wars, and died 
17 Nov. 1844, of a wound received at the 
battle of Morlaix in Brittany, two years 
before. He left no issue, and his next 
brother, Stephen, having predeceased him, 


the estates passed to Richard (1327 ?-1408) | 
(q. v.], first Baron Scrope of Bolton and | 


chancellor of England. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 499; Scrope 
and Grosvenor Roll ed. Nicolas, 1832, i. 94-5, 
98, 127, 1382, 142, 145, 222, ii. 11; Rotuli Par- 
lamentorum, ii. 10; Parliamentary Writs, ed. 
Palgrave; Rymer’s Feedera, orig. ed.; Inquisi- 
tiones post mortem, ii. 72, 125; Kirkby’s Quest 
(Surtees Soc.) ; Dugdale’s Baronage and Origines 
Juridiciales ; Scrope’s Hist. of Castle Combe, 
1852.] J. 7-2. 


SCROPE, HENRY 12, first Baron 
Scrore or Masuam (1815-1391), was the 
eldest son of Sir Geoffrey le Scrope [q.v.], 
by his first wife, Ivetta de Roos. Born in 
1315, he won his spurs early at Halidon Hill 
(19 July 1833). Just before his father’s death 
in 1340 he fought at Sluys, and, after making 
the Scottish campaign of 13841, he accom- 
panied Edward III to Brittany in the next 
year ; after which he served in Ireland under 
Ralph d’Ufford, and then accompanied the 
king to Flanders in 1345. Scrope is said to 
have fought as a banneret both at Cressy 
(26 Aug. 1846) and Neville’s Cross (17 Oct.) 
This may be doubted. He was certainly 

resent at the siege of Calais (1346-7). 
uring the truces he was chiefly employed 
on the Scottish border, but took part in 
August 1850 in the famous sea-fight off 
Winchelsea, known as Espagnols-sur-la- 
Mer. <A few months later (25 Noy.) he was 
summoned to parliament as Lord Scrope. 
The designation ‘of Masham’ first appears 
when the representatives of the elder line 
came to sit in the House of Lords, no doubt 
for distinction. In 1855 Scrope went to 
Picardy with the king, and returned with 
him on the news of the loss of Berwick. 
For three years he was almost exclusively 
occupied on the border, but in 1359 he pro- 
ceeded to Gascony, and next year figured 
with five other Scropes in Edward III’s de- 


monstration before Paris. Peace being made, 
he took up (18 Feb. 1861) the onerous post 
of warden of Calais and Guisnes, which he 
apparently held until his appointment as 


joint warden of the west march towards 


Scotland (1370) and steward of the house- 
hold (13871). At Calais he had frequently 
conducted important negotiations, and as 
late as July 1878 was sent on a mission to 
the king of Navarre. He sat on the com- 
mittee of the upper house appointed to con- 
fer with the commons in the Good parlia- 
ment; was on the first council of Richard II’s 
minority, and continued to attend parlia- 
ment down to 13881. Spending his last 
years in retirement, he died on 31 July 1391, 
and was buried in York minster. Scrope 
increased the family estates both in and out 
of Yorkshire, where he acquired Upsal 
Castle, near Thirsk, the seat of a family of 
that name down to 1349, which gave a second 


| territorial designation to some of his de- 


scendants. All that is known of his wife 
is that she was called Joan (? Upsal, cf. 
Testamenta Eboracensia, ii. 82). They had 
five or six sons, of whom the fourth, Richard 
(13850 P-1405) [q. v.], was archbishop of York, 
and two daughters. 

The eldest son, Geoffrey, married a daugh- 
ter of Ralph, lord Neville (d. 1867), and after 
the peace of Brétigny went on a crusade with 
the Teutonic knights into heathen Lithuania, 
where he perished in 13862 at about twenty 
years of age. 

The second son, William, after the peace 
followed the Earl of Hereford to Lombardy 
and the taking of Satalia (Attalia) in Asia 
Minor (1861). He died in the East, and may 
be the Scrope buried at Mesembria (Misvri) 
on the west coast of the Black Sea (Scrope 
and Grosvenor Roll, i.70, 125, 166); Nicolas 
(2b. 11. 106), however, refers these exploits to 
William, son of Sir Geoffrey le Scrope (a. v.| 

The third son, Stephen, ‘forty and up- 
wards’ in 1391, was knighted by the king of 
Cyprus at Alexandria in 1365 (7. i. 124), 
and accompanied John of Gauntinto Guienne 
in 1873; he married (before 1876) Margery 
(d. 29 May 1422), daughter of John, fourth 
lord Welles, and widow of John, lord Hunt- 
ingfield, succeeded as second Baron Scrope 
of Masham in 1891, and died on 25 Jan. 
1406 ; his son Henry, executed in 1415, is 
separately noticed. 

The youngest son, John (d. December 
1405), married (c. 1890) Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of David de Strabolgi, earl of 
Atholl, and widow of Sir Thomas Percy (d. 
1886), second son of the first Earl of North- 
umberland (cf. Testamenta Eboracensia, i. 
338). 
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_ The daughters were: (1) Joan, who mar- 
ried Henry, second baron Fitzhugh of Ra- 
vensworth (d. 1386); and (2) Isabel (6. 
24 Aug. 1337), who married Sir Robert 
Plumpton of Plumpton, near Knaresborough. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymer’s Feedera, 
original edit.; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, ed, 
Nicolas, i. 104, 105, 112, 127, 145, 242, ii. 112- 

120; Gent. Mag. 1805, ii. 798; Testamenta Ebora- 
censia (Surtees Soc.) ; Scrope’s Hist. of Castle 
Combe, 1852.] Je Pan; 

SCROPE, HENRY ts, third Baron 
Scrope or Masuam (1376?-1415), eldest 
son of Stephen, second baron [see under 
Soros, Henry 15, first Baron ScRoPE oF 
Masnam], by Margery, widow of John, lord 
Huntingfield, was ‘upwards of thirty years 
old’ at his father’s death in January 1406. 
He accompanied John Beaufort on the cru- 
sade to Barbary in 1390 (Devon, Issues, p. 
245). On the suppression of Thomas Mow- 
bray’s rebellion in 1405, Scrope received a 
grant of his manors of Thirsk and Hoving- 
ham (Dvuepate4, i. 659). He and his father 
must have carefully dissociated themselves 
from Mowbray’s fellow-rebel, Archbishop 
Richard Scrope [q. v.], who was Scrope’s 
uncle. Immediately after succeeding to his 
father’s honours, he assisted in escorting 
Henry IV’s daughter Philippa to Denmark 
on her marriage. In May 1409 he exe- 
cuted an important mission in France with 
Henry Beaufort. Scrope enjoyed the friend- 
ship and confidence of the young prince 
of Wales, then in opposition. According to 
Menstrelet, they sometimes shared the same 
bed (ed. Panthéon Litteraire, p. 366; cf. 
Gesta Henrici V. p. 11n.) When the prince 
ousted Archbishop Arundel (January 1410) 
from the chancery, in favour of Thomas 
Beaufort, he put in Scrope (who was also 
given the Garter) as treasurer. Next year 
he took his second wife, Joan Holland, from 
the royal family, the lady’s father being 
half-brother of the late king, Richard II. 
When, at the end of 1411, the prince for the 
time retired from the government, Scrope 
resigned the treasurership, 16 Dec. 1411 
(Wruin, History of Henry IV, iv. 51). 

After the accession of Henry V Scrope 
was entrusted with delicate foreign negotia- 
tions. In July 1413 he accompanied Bishop 
Henry Chichele [q. v.] on a mission to form 
a league with the Duke of Burgundy 
(Feedera, ix. 34). He headed the embassy 
to Charles VI in the early months of 1414, 
and another in the summer to Burgundy 
(ib. ix. 102, 186). At the end of April 1415 
he contracted to serve in France with thirty 
menat arms and ninety archers, and as late as 
27 May there was talk of sending him again 
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to John of Burgundy (7b. ix. 230; Ord. Privy 
Council, ii. 167). His complicity, therefore, in 
the plot discovered at Southampton on 20 
July to dethrone Henry in favour of the Earl 
of March (‘if King Richard be really dead’) 
caused general surprise. It seemed strangely 
inconsistent with his character as well as his 
past career. He himself pleaded that he had 
become an accessory in order to betray the 
conspiracy (Rot. Parl.iv.66). It hasbeen sug- 
gested that Scrope was drawn into the plot 
by his connection with Cambridge, whose 
stepmother he had married for his second 
wife. She was a daughter of Richard II’s 
half-brother, Thomas Holland, second earl 
of Kent (d. 1397). Rumour ascribed the 
conspiracy to bribery with French gold; if 
so, 1t is possible that Scrope was the go- 
between. His claim to be tried by his peers, 
though allowed, availed him nothing, and the 
king marked his sense of Scrope’s ingratitude 
by refusing to reduce the sentence to simple 
beheading, as in the case of his fellow-con- 
spirators, the Earl of Cambridge and Sir 
Thomas Grey. Immediately after his con- 
demnation (5 Aug.) he was ‘drawn’ right 
across Southampton, from the Watergate to 
the place of execution outside the north gate. 
His head was sent to York to be placed on 
one of the bars. His lands were forfeited, 
and those in Wensleydale and its vicinity 
granted to his cousin and neighbour, Heury, 
lord Fitzhugh. Others, perhaps Upsal and 
his East Riding estates, went to Sir William 
Porter (26. iv. 213; Duepazs, i. 660). In 
his interesting will (23 June 1415) he be- 
queathed numerous books in Latin and 
French (federa, ix. 272). 

Though twice married, Scrope left no 
issue. His first wife was Philippa, grand- 
daughter and coheiress of Guy, lord Bryan, 
a famous warrior and knight of the Garter, 
and widow of John, lord Devereux (d. 1896). 
Though related in the third and fourth de- 
grees, they married without a dispensation, 
but the difficulty was surmounted by the good 
offices of his uncle, the archbishop (11 July 
1899). She died on 19 Nov. 1406. Scrope 
married secondly, about September 1411, Joan 
Holland, daughter of thesecond Earl of Kent. 
He was her third husband, and after his 
death she took a fourth, Sir Henry Brom- 
flete, dying in 14384. 

Scrope had four younger brothers, of whom 
the eldest, Geoffrey, died in 1418 (Test. 
Ebor. iii. 35), and the youngest, William 
(1894 P-1463) was archdeacon of Durham 

16. : 
‘ he second brother, Stephen, took orders, 
became secretary to his uncle the archbishop, 
prebendary of Lichfield and York, and arch- 
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deacon of Richmond (1400-1418). He was 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge in 
1400 and 1414, and is said to have written 
‘quedam de rebus Anglicis’ (TANNER, p. 
658). Dying on 5 Sept: 1418, he was buried 
near the archbishop in St. Stephen’s Chapel 
in York minster, which was now the family 
burial-place, and afterwards known as the 
Scrope Chapel (Test. Ebor. i. 385, iii. 33; 
Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 135). 

The third brother, John (1888-1455), was 
admitted by Henry V on his deathbed to be 
the victim of injustice owing to the inclu- 
sion of the entailed estates in his brother’s 
forfeiture. The king made Fitzhugh and 
Porter, the grantees, promise to surrender 
them. But, though John Scrope was on the 
council of regency for Henry VI, he did not 
recover them all till 1426, after Fitzhugh’s 
death (fot. Parl. iv. 218, 287). In 1426 he 
was summoned to parliament as fourth Baron 
Scrope of Masham. He was afterwards em- 
ployed in important foreign negotiations, and 
by favour of Humphrey of Gloucester held 
the office of treasurer of England from 26 Feb. 
1432 to July 1433. He died on 15 Novy. 
1455. By his wife Elizabeth (d. 1466), 
daughter of Sir Thomas Chaworth of Wiver- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, he had three sons and 
two daughters. The only surviving son, 
Thomas (1429 P-1475), succeeded him as fifth 
baron, married about 1453 Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Ralph, seventh lord Greystock, and 
perhaps for that reason (his father-in-law 
being a Lancastrian) did not definitely throw 
in his lot with the Yorkist cause until the ac- 
cession of Edward LV ; his four sons, Thomas, 
Henry, Ralph, and Geoffrey (a clerk), each 
in turn held the barony. On the death, 
without issue, in 1517 of Geoffrey, ninth 
baron, the title fell into abeyance between 
his three sisters (or their issue): Alice, wife 
of Sir James Strangways of Harlesey; Mar- 
garet, wife of Sir Christopher Danby of 
Thorpe Perrow; and Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Ralph Fitz-Randolph of Spennithorne. 

{Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymer’s Federa, 
original edition; Ordinances of the Privy Coun- 
ceil, ed. Nicolas; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
ed. Nicolas, ii, 183, 136; Testamenta Ebora- 
censia (Surtees Soc.) ; Dugdale’s Baronage; Tan- 
ners Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica; Le 
Neve’s Fasti Ecclesie Anglicane.] J. T-2. 

SCROPE, HENRY 12, ninth Baron 
Scrore or Boiron (15384-1592), was the 
second and eldest surviving son of John le 
Scrope, eighth baron (d. 1549), who had 
been out in the pilgrimage of grace, by Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Henry Clifford, first 
earl of Cumberland. John le Scrope, fifth 
baron Scrope of Bolton [q. v.], was his great- 
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great-grandfather. Born in 1584, Scrope 
acted as marshal of the army which Eliza- 
beth sent in March 1560 to assist the Scot- 
tish protestants in the siege of Leith. Two 
years later he was appointed governor of 
Carlisle and warden of the west marches, 
offices which he held to the end of his life. He 
served as the intermediary in Elizabeth’s 
secret intrigues against the regent Moray in 
1567. When next year the news of Mary 
Stuart’s flight and warm reception at Car- 
lisle reached Elizabeth, Scrope, then in Lon- 
don, was at once ordered back to his post, in 
company with Sir Francis Knollys [q. v.], to 
take charge of the too fascinating fugitive. 
The border position of Carlisle necessitated 
her removal on 13 July to Scrope’s castle at 
Bolton in Wensleydale, ‘ the highest walled 
castle’ Knollys ‘had ever seen.’ Here she 
prepared her defence with Lesley and Mel- 
ville, and received encouraging messages 
from the Duke of Norfolk through his sister, 
Lady Scrope, who seems also to have con- 
veyed to her the suggestion of a marriage 
with Norfolk. On 26 Feb. 1569 Mary was 
removed to Tutbury. Lady Scrope’s rela- 
tionship to Norfolk, the proximity of Bolton 
to Scotland, and the catholicism of the neigh- 
bouring families, made it an unsafe place of 
keeping. Local tradition asserts that Mary 
once escaped and got as far as what is now 
known as the ‘Queen’s Gap’ on Leyburn 
Shawl before she was overtaken. A few 
months later the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland made their ill-starred at- 
tempt to rescue her from Tutbury. Though 
the latter was his wife’s brother-in-law, 
Scrope was active in the suppression of the 
rising, and forwarded to Cecil an appeal made 
by Westmorland in a letter to Lady Scrope 
(Cal. State Papers, 1566-79, p. 210). In 
the spring of 1570 he ravaged Eskdale and 
Annandale (FRovupn, ix. 266). He occurs 
as a member of the council of the north in 
1574 (Cal. State Papers, p. 463), received 
the Garter on 23 April 1584, and retained 
the wardenship of the west marches until 
his death in 1592 (2. 1591-4, p. 125; Cam- 
DEN, p. 468; DuepDaAtn, i. 657). The date is 
sometimes—apparently incorrectly—given 
as 10 May 1591 (Butrz, p. clxxxiii). At 
Bolton Hall are portraits of Scrope (et. 22) 
and histwo wives. He married, first, Mary 
(d. 1558), daughter of Edward, first baron 
North [q. v.], by whom he had a daughter 
Mary, who became the wife of William 
Bowes of Streatlam, near Barnard Castle; 
and, secondly, Margaret (d. 1592), daughter 
of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey [q. v.], the 
poet, by whom he left two sons, Thomas and 
Henry. Thomas (d. 1609) succeeded him as 
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tenth baron, and was the father of Emmanuel 
Scrope (1584-1630), who was created earl 
of Sunderland on 19 June 1627, and, leaving 
no legitimate issue, was the last of his line. 
Some of the family estates passed to Lord 
Sunderland’s illegitimate daughters, Mary, 
wife of Charles Paulet, first duke of Bolton 
[q.v.], and Hlizabeth, wife of Thomas Savage, 
third earl Rivers. 

[Cal. State Papers; Scrope and Grosvenor 
Roll, ed. Nicolas, 1832; Camden’s Annals of 
Elizabeth’s Reign, ed. 1675; Dugdale’s Baron- 
age; Beltz’s Memorials of the Order of the 
Garter ; Grainge’s Castles and Abbeys of York- 
shire ; Froude’s Hist. of England.] J. T-1. 


SCROPH, JOHN 13, fifth Baron Scrorz 
oF Botton (1485-1498), was son of Henry, 
fourth baron, by Elizabeth, daughter of his 
kinsman, John, fourth lord Scropeof Masham, 
and was born on 22 July 1485 [see under 
Scropz, Hunry 1B, 1376-1415]. Inheriting 
the Yorkist politics of his father, who died 
on 14 Jan. 1459, he fought with Warwick 
at Northampton and was ‘sore hurt’ at 
Towton (Paston Letters, ii. 5). Edward IV 
gave him the Garter which had belonged to 
his father, the Duke of York. He took part 
in the gradual reduction of the Lancastrian 
strongholds in the north, and may have been 
at the battle of Hexham in 1464 (Wavain, 
p. 441). 

Scrope was aggrieved, however, that Ed- 
ward did not restore to him the lordship of the 
Isle of Man, of which his family had been 
divested by Henry IV, and in 1470 he began 
to raise Richmondshire for the recalcitrant 
Neyilles. But on Warwick being driven out 
of the country he made his peace, and, though 
he adhered to Warwick during the short 
Lancastrian restoration, Edward overlooked 
his inconstancy and employed him in nego- 
tiations with Scotland in 1473. In 1475 he 
accompanied the king to France. As he still 
persisted in quartering the arms of Man, he 
was ordered to relinquish them during the 
expedition, without prejudice to his right, if 
any (Federa, xii. 2). In the next year he 
went on amission to Rome with Earl Rivers 
(Paston Letters, iii. 162). He held a com- 
mand in the Duke of Gloucester’s invasion 
of Scotland (1482), and took part in the sub- 
sequent negotiations with the Duke of Albany. 
Gloucester, when king, sought to confirm 
Scrope’s support by a grant of lands in the 
south-west, with the constableship of Exeter 
Castle. He was also governor of the Fleet. 
Nevertheless he kept his position under a fifth 
king. In 1492 he was retained to go abroad 
with Henry VII, and as late as August 1497 
assisted in raising the siege of Norham Castle. 
Scrope died on 17 Aug. 1498. 
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His first wife, whom he married before 
1463, was Joan, daughter of William, fourth 
lord Fitzhugh (d. 1452) of Ravensworth 
Castle, Richmondshire. She bore him ason, 
Henry, sixth baron of the Bolton line, and 
father of the seventh baron, ‘stern and 
stout,’ who fought at Flodden, and whose 
portrait is still at Bolton Hall. 

Scropemarried, secondly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Oliver St. John (by Margaret, 
widow of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset) 
and widow of William, lord Zouche of 
Haryngworth (d. 1463). She was still living 
in 1488 (Rot. Parl. vi. 424). By her he had 
a daughter Mary, who married Sir William 
Conyers of Hornby. His third wife was 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
Harling of East Harling in Norfolk, and 
widow of Sir William Chamberlayne, K.G., 
and Sir Robert Wingfield. She survived 
Scrope only a few weeks. 

A daughter Agnes married, first, Chris- 
topher Boynton ; and, secondly, Sir Richard 
Radcliffe [q.v.], the adviser of Richard IIT, 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymer’s Federa, 
original edit.; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, ed. 
Nicolas, ii. 61, 76 ; Testamenta Eboracensia (Sur- 
tees Soc.), iii. 94,149; Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York ; other authorities in the text.] J. T-7. 

SCROPH, JOHN (1662 ?-1752), judge, son 
of Thomas Scrope of Bristol, a scion of the 
family of Scrope or Scroop of Wormsley, 
Oxfordshire [see SCROPE, ADRIAN], was born 
about 1662. Bred a strong protestant, he 
entered the service of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and carried despatches, in the dis- 
guise of awoman, between Holland and Eng- 
land. On the revolution of 1688 he entered 
himself at the Middle Temple, where he 
was called to the bar in 1692. On 13 May 
1708 he was’ appointed baron of the newly 
constituted court of exchequer ir Scotland, 
with a salary of 500/.a year and 1000/. a 
year for giving up his practice at the Eng- 
lish bar. He was also one of the commis- 
sioners of the great seal in the interval 
(20 Sept.-19 Oct. 1710) between its surrender 
by Lord Cowper and its delivery to his suc- 
cessor, Sir Simon Harcourt. On 28 March 
1722 he was returned to parliament for Ripon, 
but retained his Scottish judgeship until 
25 March 1724, when he resigned, having on 
the preceding 21 Jan. received the post of 
secretary to the treasury ; he held the latter 
until his death. In 1727 he was returned 
to parliament for Bristol, of which he was 
afterwards elected recorder. Scrope is cha- 
racterised by Tindal (cited in Parl. Hist. 
viii. 1196) as ‘perhaps the coolest, the most 
experienced, faithful, and sagacious friend 
the minister (Walpole) had.’ He adds that 
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‘he was greatly trusted in all matters of the 
revenue, and seldom or never spoke but to 
facts, and when he was clear in his point.’ 
On his motion on 23 April 1729 an incre- 
ment of 115,000/. was voted for the civil 
list ; he defended the salt duty bill against 
Pulteney’s criticisms on its second reading, 
2 March 1731-2; he supported the motion 
for the exclusion of Ireland from the colonial 
sugar trade, 21 Feb. 1732-8, and the subse- 
quent proposal (23 Feb.) to draw on the 
sinking fund to the extent of 500,000/. for 
the service of the current year. His fidelity 
to Walpole during the heated contests on 
the excise bill of the same year (14 and 
16 March), and the motion for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, 18 March 1733-4, lost 
him the Bristol seat at the subsequent gene- 
ral election, when he was returned (80 April) 
for Lyme Regis, Dorset, which he continued 
to represent until his death. On Walpole’s 
fall he was summoned by the committee of 
secrecy to give evidence as to the minister's 
disposal of the secret-service money, but de- 
clined to be sworn (14 June 1742), saying 
that he was fourscore years of age, and did 
not care whether he spent the few months 
he had to live in the Tower or not, but that 
the last thing he would do was to betray the 
king, and next to the king the Karl of Or- 
ford. On 8 Dec. 1744 he opposed the bill 
for doubling the taxes on places and pensions. 
He died on 21 April 1752. There is a por- 
trait of Scrope in the treasury, presented in 
1776 by the Right Hon. George Onslow. 

Scrope was author of ‘Exercitatio Poli- 
tica de Cive Protestante in Republica Pon- 
tificia’ (a tractate against the papal power), 
Utrecht, 1686, 4to; and joint author with 
Baron Clerk of ‘Historical View of the 
Forms and Powers of the Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1820, 4to [see 
CiERk, Sir JouN]. 

[Collins’s Peerage, iii. 302; Visitation of Ox- 
fordshire (Harl. Soc.) ; Burnet’s Own Time, 
1823, v. 848”.; Luttrell’s Relation of State 
Affairs, vi. 800, 304, 633; Walpole’s Letters, 
ed. Cunningham, i. 176, 178, 198; Coxe’s Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 519; Seyer’s 
Bristol, ii. 577, 580; Parl. Hist. viii. 702, 1015, 
1196, 1214, 1328, ix. 482, xi. 441, xii. 825, xiii. 
1031; Hist. MSS, Comm. 8th Rep. pt. i. App. 
pp: 79, 85; Swift's Works, ed. Scott, xvi. 64, 66; 
Gent. Mag. 1752, p. 192; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges; notes kindly supplied by G. L. Ryder, 
esq. | J. M. R. 

SCROPE, RICHARD tz, first Baron 
Scrops oF Botton (1827 P-1403), chancellor 
of England, was the third son of Sir Henry 
le Scrope (d. 1336) [q. v.], chief justice of 
the king’s bench, and his wife Margaret. At 
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the age of seventeen (November 1344) he 
succeeded his eldest brother, William, in their 
father’s estates. He had already served with 
this brother in Brittany, but won his first 
laurels at Neville’s Cross, where he was 
knighted on the field, after which he lost no 
time in joining the king before Calais. There 
was hardly a campaign in France or Scotland 
for forty years to follow in which Scrope was 
notengaged. Heearly attached himself tothe 
service of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
in whose train he fought at Najara (1367), 
and in nearly all his subsequent expedi- 
tions down to 1385. This association went far 
to determine the part he played in the critical 
domestic politics of the closing years of Ed- 
ward III’s reign. On 8 Jan. 1871 Scrope— 
who had once (1365) sat for his county in 
the commons—was summoned to the upper 
house, and on 27 March succeeded Bishop 
Brantingham as treasurer on Sir Robert Thorp 
taking the great sealfrom William of Wyke- 
ham. This substitution of lay for clerical 
ministers was not particularly successful. 
It was Scrope no doubt who, on a tax upon 
parishes being proposed, estimated their 
number at forty thousand, while in reality 
there were only 8,600. He laid down his 
office in September 1375 to take up the 
(joint) wardenship of the west marches 
against Scotland. 

On Richard II’s accession Scrope became 
steward of the household, an office to which 
the minority gave unusual importance. He 
figured prominently in the first two parlia- 
ments of the reign, in the second of which, 
held at. Gloucester, the great seal was trans- 
ferred (29 Oct. 1378) to him. He remained 
chancellor for little more than a year, giving 
way to Archbishop Sudbury on 27 Jan. 1380, 
and returning to the business of the Scottish 
border. But on 4 Dec. 1381 he again became 
chancellor and a member of the commission 
headed by Lancaster to inquire into the state 
of the royal household. But as the nominee 
of parliament and Lancaster (who between 
1380 and 1884 retained his services for 
life in peace and war), Scrope was soon at 
variance with the young king. He refused 
to seal Richard’s lavish grants, and, when 
royal messengers demanded the great seal 
from him, would only surrender it into the 
king’s own hands (11 July 1382). He 
told Richard that he would never again 
take office under him (WatsineHaM, ii, 68). 

Retiring into the north, Scrope resumed 
his activity as warden on the border, and was 
in both the Scottish expeditions of 1884 and 
1385. It was on the latter occasion that he 
challenged theright of Sir Robert Grosvenor 
to bear the same arms as himself—viz. azure, 
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bend or. This was not the first dispute of 
the kind in which Scrope had engaged. At 
Calais in 1347 his right to the crest of a 
crab issuing from a coronet had been unsuc- 
cessfully challenged (Scrope and Grosvenor 
Roll, i. 62). Again, before Paris in 1360, a 
Cornish squire named Carminowe, who bore 
the same arms, had questioned his right to 
them. It was then decided that both were 
entitled to bear them—Carminowe because 
his ancestors had borne them since the time 
of King Arthur, and because Cornwall was 
‘un grosse terre et jadis portant le noun 
dune roialme ;’ and Scrope because his fore- 
fathers had used this blazon since the days 
of William the Conqueror (7d. i. 50, 214). 
The bearings were simple, and their re- 
currence easily explicable in districts so iso- 
lated from each other as Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Cornwall. Nevertheless, after a trial 
extending over nearly five years [see under 
Grosvenor, Sir Roper, for details}, in 
which doubts were thrown on the gentility 
of Scrope as the son of a ‘man of law,’ 
judgment was finally given (27 May 1390) 
entirely in his favour. He got his adversary 
excused a fine incurred by non-payment of 
the costs, and the two were publicly recon- 
ciled before the king in parliament. The re- 
cords of the trial and depositions of the 
witnesses, printed by Sir Harris Nicolas in 
1832, throw much incidental light upon the 
early history of the Scrope family and upon 
the details of Edward III’s wars. Scrope’s 
son, the Earl of Wiltshire, abandoned the 
crab crest for a plume of feathers azure, 
leaving the former to the Masham branch. 
There is an impression of the ‘sigillum de 
Crabb’ in the ‘Testamenta Eboracensia’ 
(ii. 187). 

The celebrated controversy had been in- 
terrupted by the political crisis of 1886-9, in 
which Scrope sided with the king’s oppo- 
nents, aud sat on their commission of govern- 
ment. His opposition at least was disinte- 
rested, for he spoke out boldly in parliament on 
behalf of his much maligned brother-in-law, 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk[q.v.] (Rot. 
Parl. iii. 216-17). On Richard’s resuming 
power and ruling with more deference to his 
subjects’ susceptibilities, Scrope was more 
than once employed in negotiations with 
France and Scotland, and occasionally acted 
asa trier of petitions in parliament. But 
his advancing age induced him to devote 
much of his time to good works and the 
completion of his great castle at Bolton. 
The abbey of St. Agatha at Easby, close to 
Richmond, in which his father, its second 
founder, lay buried, had already experienced 
his generosity. He now (about 1393) set 
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aside an annual rent of 100/. to provide 
twelve additional canons to pray for himself 
and his family. The fine late decorated re- 
fectory is said to have been his work ( Testa- 
menta Eboracensia, i. 274). He got the 
church of Wensley made collegiate, and fur- 
nished the chapels of St. Anne and St. Os- 
wald at Bolton with a priest apiece (Duc- 
DALE, i. 655). His castle of Bolton, placed 
on the north side of Wensleydale five miles 
west of Wensley, was now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The license to crenellate 
had been granted in 1379, but the contract 
with the builder is at least a year earlier. 
Though he lived to see it finished, Scrope 
passed most of his later life at ‘Scrope’s 
Inn,’ Holborn, or at the manor of Pisho- 
bury in Hertfordshire, purchased in 1394 
(Wrtin, ii. 193). As the last stones’ of 
Bolton Castle were being placed in posi- 
tion, Richard took his belated revenge upon 
his old adversaries of 1386. But Scrope’s 
former moderation or his eldest son’s favour 
with the king procured an exception in his 
favour. On 29 Noy. 1397 a full pardon 
issued to ‘Sir Richard le Scrop, an adherent 
of the Duke of Gloucester’ (Federa, viii. 
26). On the king’s overthrow two years later, 
the odium incurred by Scrope’s son asa chief 
agent of his tyranny threatened his father 
with a new danger. He appeared in the 
first parliament of Henry IV, and ‘ humbly 
and in tears’ entreated the new king not to 
visit the sins of the son upon his father and 
brothers. Henry graciously consented that 
they should not be disinherited for Wiltshire’s 
treason (Rot. Parl. iii. 453), With one ex- 
ception—on the occasion of the attainder of 
the conspirators of Christmas 13899in January 
1401—this was Scrope’s last public appear- 
ance. He died on 30 May 1403, and was 
buried in the abbey of St. Agatha. In 
‘Testamenta Eboracensia’ (ii. 186) is a no- 
tice of a pension which he had to grant to 
a person seriously wounded by himself and 
his servants in York Minster. 

By his wife Blanche (d. after 1378), daugh- 
ter of Sir William dela Pole of Hull, Scrope 
had four sons, of whom the eldest, William, 


j earl of Wiltshire (d. 1399), is separately 


noticed. 

The second son, Roger, succeeded him 
as second baron, but died in the same year 
(3 Dec.), when his son Richard (6. 1893?), by 
one of the coheiresses of Robert, lord Tiptoft, 
became third baron ; Richard’s grandson was 
John le Scrope, fifth baron Scrope of Bolton 


pe 
ce third son, Stephen, whom his father 
married to a second Tiptoft coheiress, became 
in her right lord of Bentley, near Doncaster, 
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and of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, where he 
founded a family, which has lasted to our 
own day [see Scropp, WILLIAM, 1772-1852). 
In 1397 he served as justice of Munster, 
Leinster, and Uriell. He was one of the few 
who remained faithful to Richard IT until his 
arrest, but under Henry IV became joint 
keeper of Roxburghe Castle (1400) and de- 
puty-lieutenant of Ireland (1401). He won 
a victory there at Callan in September 1407, 
and died of the plague at Castledermot on 
4 Sept. 1408. His widow married (January 
1409) Sir John Fastolf [q.v.] He left a son 
Stephen and a daughter Elizabeth (Wyn, 
ii. 124, iii, 162, 168; Devon, Issues, p. 280; 
Testamenta Eboracensia, iii. 38; HoLINsHED, 
Ireland, p. 66). 

The fourth son, Richard, is only mentioned 
in a deed, dated 31 Oct. 1366 (Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll, li. 538). In consequence of 
an ambiguous expression in Scrope’s will 
(Testamenta Eboracensia, i. 272), Richard le 
Scrope [q. v.], archbishop of York, has often 
been considered his son, even since Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s convincing proof of his real parent- 
age (Serope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 121). 

Some authorities doubtfully give Scrope a 
second wife; but they are not agreed whether 
she was a Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Montfort, or a lady named Spencer. The 
fact seems doubtful. 

{Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymer’s Feedera, 
original edit.; Walsingham’s Historia Angli- 
cana (Rolls Ser.) ; Testamenta Eboracensia (Sur- 
tees Soc.); Serope and Grosvenor Roll, ed. Nicolas, 
2 vols. 1832 (the second volume contains pedi- 
grees of both branches of the Scropes, lives of 
their members down to 1405, and biographies 
of most of Scrope’s witnesses) ; Quarterly Review, 
April 1836; Dugdale’s Baronage; Wylie’s History 
of Henry IV.] J. T-7, 

SCROPE, RICHARD tz (1350 P-1405), 
archbishop of York, probably born about 
1350, was fourth son of Henry, first baron 
Scrope of Masham [q. v.], by his wife Joan, 
and was godson of Richard, first baron Scrope 
of Bolton [q. v.], who refers to him in his 
will as ‘my most dear father and son’ (Test. 
Ebor. i, 272; Scerope and Grosvenor Roll, ii. 
121; Wruin,u.194; cf. Historians of York, 
ili, 288). He was thus uncle to Henry le 
Scrope, third baron Scrope of Masham [q. v.], 
executed in 1415. He is said to have gra- 
duated in arts at Oxford and in law at Cam- 
bridge (2d. ii. 806). The former statement 
lacks proof. By 1375 he was a licentiate in 
civil law, and by 1886 doctor in both laws 
(Gopwin, i. 3821; EvesHam, p.71). His uncle 
of Bolton presented him to the rectory of 
Ainderby Steeple, near Northallerton, in1367, 
but he was not in deacon’s orders until 1376 


(WHITAKER, i. 260). In November 1875 he 
became an official of Bishop Arundel at Ely, 
and in 1376 warden of the free chapel in 
Tickhill Castle, then in John of Gaunt’s 
hands (Gopwin ; Hunter, i. 236). Ordained 
priest in March 1377, he is said to have held 
a canonry at York, and next year became 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
(La. Nevz, iii, 599; Wrzrs, ii, 200). In 
1382 he went to Rome, and was made audi- 
tor of the curia. Appointed dean of Chiches- 
ter (1383?), a papal bull on the death of 
William Rede or Reade [q.v.] in August 
1385 provided Scrope to that see, and ap- 
parently the canons elected him (Lz Nxvz, 
1,256; Hiepan, ix.66). But the king insisted 
on putting in his confessor, Thomas Rush- 
hook [q. v.], bishop of Llandaff. Scrope was 
still at Rome, and was nominated notary of 
the curia on 28 April 1386 (Wyr1B, ii. 201). 
Urban VI promoted him by bull at Genoa 
on 18 Aug. in that year to be bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and consecrated. 
him next day (Federa, vii. 541), The tem- 
poralities were restored to him on 15 Noy. 
In August 1387 he was installed in the 
presence of Richard IJ, then on progress, and 
swore to recover the lost estates of the 
see and refrain himself from alienations. 
‘Sure,’ said Richard,‘ you have taken a big 
oath, my lord’ (Anglia Sacra, i. 450). He 
went on a mission to Scotland in 1892, and 
acted as a conservator of the truce with 
that country in 1394 (Federa, vii. 765; 
Issues, p. 247). In 1897 he journeyed to 
Rome to seek the pope’s consent to Richard’s 
pet project of canonising Edward II (2. 
p. 264), The king spent the following 
winter with him at Lichfield on his way to 
the Shrewsbury parliament. On the death 
of Robert Waldby [q. v.], archbishop of York, 
Richard ignored the choice of the chapter, and 
at his request the pope translated Scrope 
thither by bull (2 June 1398). 

Acquiescing in the revolution of 1399, 
Scrope was a member of the parliamentary 
commission which went to the Tower on 
29 Sept. and received Richard’s renunciation 
of the crown. In parliament next day, 
after an address on the text, ‘I have set my 
words in thy mouth,’ he read this surrender, 
and afterwards joined the archbishop of 
Canterbury in enthroning the new king. 
‘When Henry, on his Scottish expedition in 
the summer of 1400, found himself straitened 
for money, Scrope exerted himself to fill the 
void (Wrtin, i. 185). His loyalty would 
appear, however, to have been shaken by the 
discontent of the Percys, with whom he was 
closely connected. Not only were they 
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ehurch, but his younger brother, John, had 
married the widow of Northumberland’s 
second son, and his sister Isabel was the 
wife of Sir Robert Plumpton of Plump- 
ton, a wealthy tenant of Northumberland, 
near Spofforth. Hardyng, a retainer of the 
Percys, claimed (p. 851), after Scrope’s 
death, that their rising in 1403 was entered 
upon ‘by the good advice and counsel of 
Master Richard Scrope.’ But he does not 
seem to have given them any overt support. 
They appealed, indeed, in their manifesto to 
his testimony that they had in vain sought 
peaceful redress of their grievances, but they 
joined his name with Archbishop Arundel’s 
(#. p. 353). When Henry came to York to 
receive Northumberland’s submission, Scrope 
celebrated high mass in the minster (7d. ii. 
211). It is hardly fair (Wvtik, ii. 210) to 
connect his presence (with his er wa at 
the translation of the miracle-working bones 
of John of Bridlington [q. v.] on 11 May 
1404 with thetreasonableinterpretation given 
two years before to the obscure prophecies 
attributed to this personage. Henry him- 
self had in the interval granted privileges in 
honour of the ‘glorious and blessed con- 
fessor’ (7b. i. 272; Annales, p. 388). 

Scrope joined the primate in stoutly re- 
sisting the spoliation of the church pro- 
posed by the ‘unlearned parliament’ of 
October 1404. Mr. Wylie thinks that he 
attended a council of the discontented lords 
in London as late as Easter (19 April) 
1405; but this is putting some strain upon 
Hardyng’s words (p. 362). It is certain, 
however, that in taking up arms at York in 
May, Scrope was acting in concert with 
Northumberland and Bardolf, who took ad- 
vantage of Henry’s departure for Wales to 
raise the standard of rebellion beyond the 
Tyne. One of the rebel lords, Thomas 
Mowbray, earl marshal [q. v.], was with 
him. The archbishop first made sure of 
local support by privately circulating a 
damaging indictment of Henry’s govern- 
ment, which he declared himself ready to 
support to the death. It hit some very real 
blots on Henry’s administration, and the 
known discontent which these had excited, 
and the high character of Scrope, gave 
reason to hope that the uprising would be 
general, Assured of armed support, he 
placarded York with the manifesto of the 
discontented in English. After a protest 
against holding parliament in places like 
Coventry under royal influence and inter- 
ference with free election, three heads of re- 
form were laid down. The estates of the 
realm, and particularly the clergy, were to 
be treated with less injustice, the nobles to 
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be freed from the fear of destruction, and 
the heavy burden of taxation to be lightened 
by greater conomy and the suppression of 
malversation. If these reforms were effected, 
they had the assurance of the Welsh rebels 
that Wales would quietly submit to English 
tule (Annales Henrici, p. 403; Watsinc- 
HAM, li, 422), The procedure foreshadowed 
followed the precedent of those armed de- 
monstrations against Richard II for the 
redress of grievances in which Henry him- 
self had engaged. If Scrope indeed were 
really the author of another and much 
longer manifesto attributed to him (Historians 
of York, ii. 292), he was not going to be 
content with less than the deposition of a 
‘perjured king’ and the restoration of the 
‘right line.” But Mr. Wylie (ii. 214) has 
thrown great doubt upon his authorship of 
this document. It would seem to follow, 
though Mr. Wylie does not draw the con- 
clusion, that Scrope was not prepared to go 
the lengths which the Percys went when left 
to themselves, unless indeed we assume that 
his quasi-constitutional plan of campaign was 
a mere blind, like Henry’s first declarations 
on landing in 1399. 

Scrope expounded his manifesto in the 
minster, the neighbouring clergy in their 
churches. Gentle and simple, priests and 
villeins, flocked armed into York. The 
citizens rose in a body. ‘The archbishop ap- 
peared among them in armour, urging and 
encouraging them to stand fast, with the 
promise of indulgence, and, if they fell, full 
remission of their sins. A ‘day of assign- 
ment’ had been arranged with Northumber- 
land, but the rapid movements of the Earl 
of Westmorland and the king’s second son, 
John, the wardens of the Scottish marches, 
disconcerted their plans. On27 May Mow- 
bray, Scrope, and his nephew, Sir William 
Plumpton, led out their ‘priestly rout,’ 
which soon grew to eight thousand men, 
under the banner of the five wounds, to join 
the forces gathering in Mowbray’s country 
near Topcliffe. But at Shipton Moor, some 
six miles north-west of York, on the edge of 
the forest of Galtres, they encountered the 
royal army. Westmorland, not caring to 
attack with inferior numbers, is said to have 
waited for three days and then resorted to 
guile. He sent to demand the cause of all 
this warlike apparatus. Scrope replied that 
their object was peace, not war, andsent him 
a copy of their manifesto. The earl feigned 
approval of its tenor, and proposed a personal 
conference with the archbishop between the 
armies. Scrope accepted, and took the re- 
luctant Mowbray with him. Westmorland 
assured him that nothing could be more 
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reasonable than his proposals, and that he 
would do his best to get the king to adopt 
them. The little party then shook hands 
over this happy ending, and the earl proposed 
that they should drink together in order to 
adyertise their followers of their concord. 
This done, he suggested that as all was now 
over, Scrope could send and dismiss his 
wearied men to their homes. Nothing 
loth, they at once began to disperse. Scrope 
did nov realise that he had been duped until 
Westmorland laid hands on his shoulder 
and formally arrested him. This remarkable 
story is related by writers absolutely con- 
temporary with the events ; but Otterbourne 
(i. 256), who wrote under Henry V, repre- 
sents the surrender as voluntary. Another 
version, based on the report of an eyewitness, 
ascribed the treachery to Lord Fitzhugh and 
the king’s son John of Lancaster, duke of 
Bedford [q. v.] (Historians of York, iii. 288). 
Scrope and his companions were sent to 
Pontefract to await the decision of the king, 
who was hurrying up from Wales. On his 
arrival Scrope requested an interview, which 
Henry refused, sending Sir Thomas Beaufort 
to take away his crozier, which he only relin- 
quished after a stiff tussle, declaring that 
none could deprive him of it but the pope, 
who had given it (Annales Henrict, p. 407 ; 
ef. WALSINGHAM, 1, 423). Determined 
that York should witness the punishment of 
those who had incited her to treason, Henry 
carried his prisoners (6 June) to Scrope’s 
manor of Bishopthorpe, some three miles 
south of the city. Before leaving Pontefract 
he had appointed a commission, including 
Beaufort and Chief-justice Gascoigne, to try 
the rebels, to which the Earl of Arundel and 
five other peers were now added (WYLIE, ii. 
230). Arundel and Beaufort received power 
to act as deputies of the absent constable 
and marshal. The trial was fixed for Mon- 
day, 8 June. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
who arrived in hot haste early that morning, 
to deprecate any summary treatment of a 
great prelate of the church, was persuaded 
by the king to take some rest on the under- 
standing that nothing should be done with- 
out his co-operation. But Henry was deeply 
incensed against Scrope, and Lord Arundel 
and Beaufort took care his anger did not cool. 
He called upon Gascoigne to pass sentence 
upon Scrope and his fellow-traitors. The 
chief justice, who knew the law, refused to 
sit in judgment on a prelate (Gascorens, p. 
226). Another member of the commission, 
Sir William Fulthorpe, a manlearned in the 
law, though not a judge, was then instructed 
to act as president. While the king and 
Archbishop Arundel were breakfasting the 
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three prisoners were brought before Ful- 
thorpe, Arundel, Beaufort, and Sir Ralph 
Euer, and Fulthorpe at once declared them 
guilty of treason, and by the royal order 
sentenced them to death (2., but cf. Annales 
Henrici, p. 409). 

Scrope repudiated any intention of injur- 
ing the king or the realm, and besought the 
bystanders to pray that God’s vengeance for 
his death should not fall upon King Henry 
and his house. No time was lost in carry- 
ing out this hasty and irregular sentence. 
Attired in a scarlet cloak and hood, and 
mounted on a bare-backed collier’s horse 
‘scarcely worth forty pence,’ Scrope was 
conducted towards York with his two com- 
panions in misfortune. He indulged in no 
threats or excommunications, but as he went 
he sang the psalm ‘ Exaudi.’ He cheered the 
sinking courage of young Mowbray, and 
rallied the king’s physician, an old acquaint- 
ance, on his having no further need for his 
medicine (Chron. ed. Giles, p. 46). Just under 
the walls of York the procession turned 
into a field belonging to the nunnery of 
Clementhorpe. It was the feast of St. 
William, the patron saint of York, and the 
people thronged from the city to the place of 
execution and trod down the young corn, in 
spite of the protests of the husbandmen and 
Scrope’s vain request that the scene might 
be removed to the high road. While his 
companions met their death he prayed and 
remarked to the bystanders that he died 
for the laws and good government of Eng- 
land. When his turn came he begged the 
headsman to deal five blows at his neck in 
memory of the five sacred wounds, kissed 
him thrice, and, commending his spirit to 
God, bent his neck for the fatal stroke 
(Gascoigne, p. 227). As hishead fell atthe 
fifth stroke a faint smile, some thought, still 
played over his features (Annales, p. 410). 

With the king’s permission, his remains 
were carried by four of the vicars choral to 
the lady-chapel of the minster, where they 
were interred behind the last column on the 
north-east in the spot which became the 
burial-place of his family (WyxtIB, ii. 284). 
A more injudicious piece of complaisance it 
would be hard to imagine. It gave a local 
centre to the natural tendency of the dis- 
contented Yorkshiremen to elevate their 
fallen leader, the first archbishop to die a 
traitor’s death, into a sainted martyr. 
Miracles began to be worked at his tomb, 
the concourse at which grew so dangerous 
that after three months the government had 
it covered with logs of wood and heavy 
stones to keep the people off. This only gave 
rise to a new legend that an aged man, 
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whom Scrope in a vision commanded to re- 
move these obstacles, lifted weights which 
three strong men could barely raise (Gas- 
COIGNE, p. 226). Subsequently the prohibition 
on bringing offerings to his tomb was re- 
moved, and they were devoted to the recon- 
struction of the great tower. The tomb 
still exists. Henry having averted the 
threatened papal excommunication, Scrope 
never received ecclesiastical recognition as a 
saint or martyr, despite the appeals of the 
convocation of York in 1462. But he was 
popularly known in the north as Saint Ri- 
chard Scrope, under which appellation mis- 
sals contained prayers to him as the ‘ Glory 
of York’ and the ‘ Martyr of Christ.’ 

Scrope’s high character, his gravity, sim- 
plicity, and purity of life, and pleasant man- 
ners are borne witness to by the writers most 
friendly to the king (Annales Henrici, p. 403; 
WALSINGHAM, ii. 269). Walsingham speaks 
vaguely of his ‘incomparable knowledge of 
literature.’ His manifesto, preserved only 
in a Latin translation, was meant for the 
popular ear, and the translator’s criticism of 
the ‘barbarousness and inelegance’ of his 
original is probably a reflection on the Eng- 
lish language rather than on Scrope’s style. 
A late York writer attributes to him several 
sequences and prayers in use in the minster 
( Historians of York, ii. 429). It was during 
Scrope’s archiepiscopate that the rebuilding 
of the choir, in abeyance since the death of 
Archbishop Thoresby, was resumed and 
carried to completion. The Scropes, with 
other great Yorkshire families, were muni- 
ficent supporters of the work. An alleged 
portrait of Scrope in a missal written before 
1445 is mentioned in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
Qnd ser. 1.489. A drawing in watercolours 
by Powell, from a stained-glass window 
formerly in York minster, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

[There is a meagre notice of Scrope’s earlier 
career in the Lives of the Bishops of Lichfield 
by Whitlocke (¢. 1560) in Anglia Saera, i. 450 ; 
a brief and inaccurate life is contained in the 
early sixteenth-century continuation of Stubbs’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of York by an un- 
known author (Dr. Raine suggests William de 
Melton [q. v.]) This is printed in the Histo- 
rians of the Church of York, vol.ii. (Rolls Ser.) 
The fullest and best modern biography will be 
found in the second volume of Mr. Wylie’s 
History of Henry IV, though his judgment of 
Scrope is perhaps too severe. It should be com- 
pared with Bishop Stubbs’s estimate in his Con- 
stitutional History, vol. iii. There is a short 
life by Sir Harris Nicolas in the second 
volume (p. 121) of his edition of the Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll. 1832. The chief original authori- 
ties are the Annales Henrici IV, Continuatio 
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Eulogii Historiarum, and Walsingham’s Historia 
Anglicana in the Rolls Ser.; Otterbourne’s 
History and the Monk of Evesham’s Chronicle, 
ed. Hearne ; Thomas Gascoigne’s Account of the 
Trial and Execution printed at the end of his 
Loci e Libro Veritatum, ed. Thorold Rogers, and 
confirmed in many points by the Chronicle 
edited by Dr. Giles, 1848; Gascoigne also pre- 
served, and his editor has printed, the exposi- 
tion by Northumberland, &c., of the causes for 
which Serope died. Another account, based on 
the report of an eyewitness, of Scrope’s rebellion 
and execution is printed from a manuscript in 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in Historians of York, 
ill. 288-91. A lament for Scrope occurs in Hymns 
to the Virgin (Early English Text Soc. 1867), 
another was printed in the Atheneum, 4 Aug. 
1888; Higden’s Polychronicon (Rolls Ser.); see 
also Rymer’s Feedera, original ed.; Devon’s_ 
Issues of the Exchequer; Godwin, De Presulibus 
Anglie, ed. Richardson, 1743; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Eeclesie Anglicane, ed. Hardy; Testamenta 
Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.) ; Hunter’sSouth York- 


‘shire; Whitaker's Richmondshire; Yorkshire 


Archeol. Journal, viii. 311.] J. T-1. 


SCROPE, THOMAS (d. 1491), bishop 
of Dromore, was also called Brapiny from 
his birthplace in the parish of Medburne, 
Leicestershire; in the Austin priory there 
he is supposed to have received his early 
education. His epitaph (WEEVER, p. 768) 
affiliates him to the noble family of Scrope. 
In the bull appointing him bishop he is 
called Thomas Scropbolton (Tanner, p. 658), 
and the barons Scrope of Bolton were lords 
of Medburne and patrons of Bradley priory. 
His great age at his death and the arms 
on his tomb formerly in Lowestoft church 
(Scrope of Bolton quartering Tiptoft, diffe- 
renced by a crescent) suggest that his father 
may have been one of the two sons of 
Richard le Scrope, first baron Scrope of 
Bolton [q. v.], who married Tiptoft heiresses. 
Roger, who became second baron, had, how- 
ever, a son Thomas who was an esquire as 
late as 1448. Nor do the pedigrees give a 
son Thomas to Roger’s younger brother, 
Stephen, ancestor of the Scropes of Castle 
Combe, and his wife, Millicent Tiptoft. He 
may perhaps have been illegitimate. 

It does not appear what authority Bale 
and Pits had for the statement that, before 
becoming a Carmelite at Norwich, Scrope had 
been successively a Benedictine monk and a 
Dominican friar. Possibly his dedication of 
two of his works on the Carmelite order to 
Richard Blakney, a Benedictine, suggested 
his having been a member of the same order 
(TANNER). One of these books was written 
as early as 1426. He dedicated a translation 
of a foreign treatise on his order to Cyril Gar- 
land, prior of the Norwich Carmelites. But 
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before the date just mentioned he had 
adopted the stricter life of an anchorite, and 
about 1425 excited the indignation of Thomas 
Netter or Walden [q. v.] by going about the 
streets clothed in sackcloth and girt with 
an iron chain, crying out that ‘the New 
Jerusalem, the Bride of the Lamb, was 
shortly to come down from heaven prepared 
for her spouse.’ According to his epitaph, 
he was drawn from his retirement by Hu- 
genius LV, to whom he dedicated another of 
his books. It was probably Eugenius who 
sent him as a papal legate to Rhodes. Ni- 
cholas V in January 1449 (? 1450) made him 
bishop of Dromore in Ireland, and he was con- 
secrated at Rome on 1 Feb. 14650 (TANNER ; 
cf.WaRez,i.261). Hestill held that see when, 
on 24 Noy. 1454, he was instituted to the 
rectory of Sparham, Norfolk. He is usually 
said, on the authority of Pits, to have re- 
signed Dromore about 1460, but there is some 
reason to suppose that this date is too late 
[see under Misyn, Ricwarp]. He had been 
vicar-general of the bishop of Norwich since 
1450, and remained his suffragan until 1477 
(Srusss, Registrum Sacrum, p. 148;TANNER). 
He was instituted to thevicarage of Trowse, 
Norfolk, on 3 June 1466, and collated to 
that of Lowestoft on 27 May 1478 (76.) In 
his old age he is said to have given all his 
goods to pious works, and to have gone 
about the country barefoot every Friday in- 
culcating the law of the decalogue (Batn). 
He died on 25 Jan. 1491, nearly a hundred 
years old, and was buried in Lowestoft 
church. A long Latin epitaph was inscribed 
on his monument. 

Scrope wrote: 1. ‘De Carmelitarum In- 
stitutione.” 2. ‘ DeSanctis Patribus Ordinis 
Carmeli’ (Bodl. MS. Laud, G. 9), written 
in 1426. 3.‘ De Origine et Vita Sanctorum 
xvii Ordinis Carmeli.” 4. Another work on 
the same order, dedicated to Eugenius IV, 
of which Bale had a manuscript. 5. ‘Com- 
pendium Historiarum et Jurium,’ in nine 
books. 6. ‘ Privilegia Papalia.’ 7. ‘De 
Fundatione, Antiquitate, Regula et Confir- 
matione ordinis Carmeli’ (‘MS. olim in 
auctione Cecilii,’ note by TANNER). 8. ‘De 
Sectarum Introitu ad Angliam.’ 9. ‘De sua 
Profectione ad Rhodios.’ 10, ‘Sermones de 
Decem Preeceptis.’ 11. An English version 
of the ‘ De peculiaribus Carmelitarum Gestis’ 
of Philippe Ribot of Chalons (MS. Lamb. 
192 f.), dedicated to Cyril Garland. 


[Serope and Grosvenor Roll, ed. Nicolas, ii. 
72; Leland’s Commentarii de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis; Bale’s Scriptores Majoris Bri- 
tannie; Pits, De Illustr. Anglie Scriptoribus ; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica; 
Fuller's Worthies; Ware’s Catalogue of Irish 
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Bishops; Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice, iii. 
278 ; Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, ii. 509; 
Blore’s History of Rutland; Tanner's Notitia 
Monastica, ed. 1787; Blomefield’s Norfolk.]} 

J. T-1. 


SCROPE, WILLIAM tz, Fart or WItT- 
SHIRE (1351 P-1399), was eldest son of Ri- 
chard, first baron Scrope of Bolton [q. v.], by 
Blanche de la Pole, sister of Michael, earl of 
Suffolk [q. v.] The date of his birth is un- 
known, but cannot have been much after 1350 
if he was with John of Gaunt in his dash upon 
Harfleur in 1369 (Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 
i, 166). Four years later (July 1373) Scrope 
accompanied John into Guienne, and was 
there again in 1878 (2. pp. 118, 122, 136). 
He seems to have passed thence into Italy to 
the camp of Charles, duke of Durazzo, who, 
in command of his uncle Louis of Hungary’s 
armies, was co-operating in 13879 with the 
Genoese fleet in a great blockade of Venice 
(tb. i. 172; Daru, Histoire de Venise, ii. 
122). Whether his crusade to Prussia pre- 
ceded or followed this adventure there are 
no means of determining (Scrope and Giros- 
venor Roll, i. 172). He was made seneschal 
of Gascony on 28 May 1383, and held this 
office until 1892. From 13886 to 1389 he 
combined with it the captaincy of Cherbourg, 
and from the latter date that of Brest. He 
was not continuously absent from England 
during these years, however, for about 1389 
he did some injury to the bishop of Durham 
and his servants, sufficiently grave to be 
atoned for by presenting a jewel worth 500J. 
at the shrine of St. Cuthbert (DuepAtz, i. 
661). On his final return Richard made 
him vice-chamberlain of the household (Fe- 
bruary 1393) and, after a fashion set in the 
previous reign, retained his services for life 
in consideration of a grant of the castle, 
town, and barton of Marlborough in Wilt- 
shire. In the same year Scrope bought the 
Isle of Man ‘ with its crown’ (his legal title 
was Dominus de Man) from the childless 
William Montacute, second earl of Salisbury 
(q. v.], and subsequently figured in treaties as 
one of the allies of his sovereign (St. Denys, 
ii. 364). He quartered the legs of Man with 
the arms of Scrope. ‘Miles providus et 
preedives’ the chronicler calls him (Annales 
Ricardi II, p. 157). His position in the 
household, and possibly his relationship to 
Richard’s former friend Suffolk, gave Scrope 
the ear of the king. In 1394 he became con- 
stable of Beaumaris, a knight of the Garter, 
and constable of Dublin Castle. Crossing to 
Ireland with Richard, he was promoted (Janu- 
ary 1395) to be chamberlain of the household, 
and made chamberlain of Ireland (June 1395), 
With the Earls of Rutland and Notting- 
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ham, Scrope negotiated the French marriage 
(1896) which contributed so greatly to Ri- 
chard’s unpopularity. He returned from 
another French mission in the spring of 
1397 to become one of the chief agents of 
Richard’s long-delayed vengeance upon his 
old antagonists of 1388. Scrope was one 
of the seven who appealed Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick of treason at Not- 
tingham in August, and again, clothed in 
suits of the king’s colours, before the famous 
September parliament of that fatal year. 
Warwick was sentenced to perpetual impri- 
sonment under his care in the Isle of Man. 
His servants were accused of treating the 
earl inhumanly. Scrope’s reward was the 
earldom of Wiltshire (the only county in 
which he had as yet estates) and a share of 
the confiscations. As a special favour, his 
earldom was granted (29 Sept.) to him and 
his heirs male for ever, while the other ap- 
pellants received peerages limited to the heirs 
male of their bodies. Barnard Castle in the 
bishopric of Durham, Pains Castle and other 
lands in the march of Wales, and two Essex 
manors (all of which had belonged to War- 
wick) fell to his share, along with several 
lucrative offices in Wales and the newl 

created principality of Chester (DUGDALE, 1. 
662; Rot. Parl. iii. 854). In the adjourned 
session at: Shrewsbury (January 1398) Ri- 
chard forced Wiltshire on the clergy as their 
proctor, and appointed him ambassador to 
Scotland and captain of Calais Castle. On 
17 Sept. he became treasurer of England. 
John of Gaunt dying in February 1399 and 
his banished son being disinherited, Wiltshire 
received custody of his castles of Pickering 
and Knaresborough with the curious quali- 
fication ‘to hold till such time as the Duke 
of Hereford shall by law recover them out 
of the king’s hands’ (Duepatn, i. 662; Traz- 
son, p. 286). Before starting for Ireland, 
Richard appointed Wiltshire an executor of 
his will with a legacy of two thousand 
marks, and left him to assist the regent (the 
Duke of York). On hearing of Henry of Lan- 
caster’s landing, York gathered troops to take 
the field against him, and told off (12 July) 
Wiltshire, with Sir John Bussy, Sir Thomas 
Green, and Sir William Bagot, to guard the 
young queen at Wallingford (Medera, viii. 
83). But Henry’s rapidity and the recalci- 
trance of York’s troops compelled a change 
of plan, and they all went into the west to 
await Richard’s arrival. While the regent 
halted at Berkeley, Wiltshire and his three 
companions pushed on to Bristol. On 28 July 
Henry appeared before the city and sum- 
moned Sir Peter Courtenay to surrender the 
castle, promising free egress to all but Wilt- 
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shire, Bussy, and Green (Bagot had escaped). 
On these terms the castle was given up and 
the three put under arrest. Next day, in 
deference, it is alleged, to the clamour of the 
populace, who would gladly have torn them 
limb from limb, and in view of the danger of 
carrying them about in the pursuit of Ri- 
chard, who had now landed, they were given 
a hasty trial before a court purporting to be 
that of the constable and marshal, condemned 
as traitors, and immediately executed (An- | 
nales, p. 246; EvusHam, p. 153). Henry 
sent their heads to London. Even the 
friendly annalist betrays-an uneasy con- 
sciousness that this short shrift was not 
readily justified. Henry had probably not 
yet claimed the crown, and the judges were 
only constable and marshal designate, the 
actual holders of these offices being with the 
king. The fact that part of the inheritance 
wrongfully withheld from him was in Wilt- 
shire’s possession must have given Henry a 
personal grudge against him. There is no 
doubt that in the popular mind Wiltshire 
and his three associates were specially identi- 
fied with Richard’s later tyranny, and their 
unpopularity appears very clearly in the 
political songs and in ‘ Richard the Redeless’ 
(ii. 154), where Langland alludes punningly 
to the short work that Henry made of the 
‘Schroff [rubbish] and schroup.’ The Lan- 
castrian historians are unmeasured in their 
denunciation of Wiltshire. The human race 
hardly contained one more infamous and 
cruel, according to Walsingham (ii. 213). 
He was charged with farming the royal es- 
cheats and planning the destruction of many 
magnates in order to swell his profits (An- 
nales, p. 240). Norfolk had brought this 
latter accusation against him in 1397 (ot. 
Parl. iii. 360). But in the absence of proofs 
we may leave it doubtful whether he was 
quite so black as they painted him. 

His sentence was confirmed by an attainder 
in the first parliament of Henry IV (2. iii. 
358). The portrait reproduced in Scrope’s 
‘History of Castle Combe’ seems to be one 
of the set of constables of Queenborough 
painted by Lucas Cornelisz [q. v.] under 
Henry VIII, and is probably quite ima- 
ginary. Wiltshire left no issue by his wife, 
Isabel, daughter and coheiress of Sir Mau- 
rice Russell of Dorset. All his lands being 
forfeited, the king granted her a small pen- 
sion (2. iii. 883). She married, secondly, 
Thomas de la Ryviere ; and, thirdly, Stephen 
Haytfield, dying on 1 May 1487. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum; Rymer’s Fodera, 
original edit.; Scrope and Grosyenor Roll, ed, 
Nicolas, 1832; Walsingham’s Historia Angli- 
cana and Annales Ricardi Il (with Trokelowe) 
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in Rolls Series; Monk of Evesham, ed. Hearne; 
Chronique de la Traison (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Dugdale’s Baronage; Beltz’s Memorials of the 
Order of the Garter; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. iil, 437, 599; Nichols’s Royal Wills. ] 
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SCROPEH, WILLIAM (1772-1852), artist 
and sportsman, son of Richard Scrope, D.D., 
was born in 1772. He was a direct de- 
scendant of Richard, first baron Scrope of 
Bolton [q. v.], lord treasurer to Edward III, 
and succeeded to the property of the Scropes 
of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, on the death of 
his father in 1787. In 1796 the Scrope estates 
of Cockerington, Lincolnshire, also passed to 
him [see under ScRopE, ADRIAN]. Scrope 
was an excellent classical scholar, a keen 
sportsman, and one of the ablest amateur 
artists of his time. He painted views in 
Scotland, Italy, Sicily, and elsewhere, exhi- 
biting occasionally at the Royal Academy, 
and later at the British Institution, of which 
he was one of the most active directors. 
He was frequently assisted in his work by 
William Simson, R.S.A. [q. v.] Through- 
out his life Scrope was a devotee of deer- 
stalking and salmon-fishing, and he pub- 
lished two well-known books, ‘The Art of 
Deerstalking,’ 1838, and‘ Days and Nights of 
Salmon-fishing in theT weed,’ 1843, both illus- 
trated with plates after Edwin and Charles 
Landseer, Wilkie, W. Simson, and others. 
They are valuable contributions to the lite- 
rature of their subjects, and have been re- 
issued, the former in 1885, the latter in 
1883. Scrope rented a place near Melrose, 
where he lived on terms of great intimacy 
with Sir Walter Scott (Lockuart, Life of 
Scott, 1845). He was a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and a fellow 
of the Linnean Society. He died at his 
house in Belgrave Square, London, on 20 July 
1852. He was the last male representative 
of his family. He married, in 1794, Emma 
Long, daughter of Charles Long, esq., of 
Grittleton, Wiltshire, and had an only daugh- 
ter and heir, Emma Phipps; she married, in 
1821, George Poulett Thomson, who then 
assumed the name and arms of Scrope [see 
Scrorge, GEorer JuLius Povrerr]. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, ii. 201; Atheneum, 1852, 


p- 800; G. P. Scrope’s History of Castle Combe, 
1852; Graves’s Dict. of Artists.] F. M. O’D. 


SCRYMGEOUR or SCRIMGER, 
HENRY (1506-1572), professor of civil law 
at Geneva, was descended from the ancient 
family of the Scrymgeours or Scrimgers of 
Dudhope [see SoRYMGEOUR, Sir Jamus]. He 
was the second son of Walter Scrimger of 
Glasswell, provost of Dundee, and was born in 


that city in 1506. His sister Isobel married 
Richard Melville of Baldovie, and was mother 
of James Melville [q. v.], professor of theo- 
logy at St. Andrews. Another sister, Mar- 
garet, became the wife of John Young, bur- 
gess of Edinburgh, in 1541, and her second 
son was Sir Peter Young cf Seatoun, tutor 
of James VI. After a preliminary training 
in the Dundee grammar school, Scrimger was 
sent to the university of St. Andrews, where 
he passed his course of philosophy with great 
applause. He then proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Paris, and subsequently studied 
civil law at Bourges under Eginar Baron 
and Frangois Duaren. There he formed an 
acquaintance with Jacques Amyot, professor 
of Greek and afterwards a cardinal. Being 
appointed secretary to Bernard Bocnetel, 
bishop of Rennes, he visited Italy with that 
prelate, who had been appointed ambassador 
from the court of France. Though profess- 
ing the catholic religion, Scrimger had been 
influenced by the reforming spirit of his col- 
lege companions, George Wishart, George 
Buchanan, John Erskine of Dun, and Pro- 
vost Haliburton; and while he was at Padua 
he came in contact with Francesco Speira, 
who, it was stated, ‘died under great horror 
of mind in consequence of his recantation 
of the protestant religion.’ 

Having resolved to adopt the new doc- 
trines, he was invited by the syndics and 
magistrates of Geneva to settle there, and 
was appointed professor of philosophy. A 
year or two afterwards his house was burnt 
down, and he was reduced to great straits; 
but two of his former pupils sent him 
money, and Ulrick Fugger, a munificent 
patron of learning, invited him to Augs- 
burg, where, during a residence of several 
years, he formed a noble library of printed 
books and manuscripts. On his return to 
Geneva he resumed the duties of his pro- 
fessorship of philosophy in 1563. His name 
appears as one of the witnesses to Calvin’s 
will in 1564, and he was nominated to the 
chair of civil law in the university of 
Geneva in 1565. The freedom of the city 
was conferred upon him, and on 3 Jan. 
1569-70 he was elected a member of the 
council of forty (Fragmens Biographiques 
et Historiques extraits des Registres du Con- 
pate ines de la République de Genéve, 1815, 
p. 16). 

His nephew, James Melville, in an account 
of Andrew Melville, says: ‘In Genev he 
abead fyve years.... Ther he was weill 
acquented with my eam, Mr. Hendrie Scrym- 
geour, wha, be his lerning in the laws and 
polecie and service of manie noble princes, 
haid atteined to grait ritches, conquesit a 
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prettie roum within a lig [league] to Genev, 
and biggit thairon a trim house called “ the 
Vilet,” and a fear ludging within the town, 
quhbilks all with a douchtar, his onlie bern, 
he left to the Syndiques of that town’ 
(Autobiography and Diary, Wodrow Soe. 
1842, p. 42). He enjoyed the friendship of 
literary men of all shades of opinion through- 
out Europe, and was in close companionship 
with Calvin and Beza, as well as with George 
Buchanan, Andrew Melville, and other lead- 
ing reformers in Scotland. While at Geneva 
he composed yaluable notes upon Athenzus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Diogenes. Laertius, the 
Basilics,Cornutus, Paleephatus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero’s ‘ Philosophica,’ and Eusebius’s ‘ Kc- 
clesiastical History.’ These Scrimger in- 
tended to publish; but that intention was 
frustrated, owing to a dispute between him 
and Henry Stephen the printer, who sus- 
pected him of a design to set upa rival esta- 
blishment. Most of these notes came even- 
tually into the possession of Isaac Casau- 
bon, who published some of them as his 
own. Scrimger died at Geneva in Novem- 
ber 1572. 

Scrimger’s only. published works are: 
1. ‘Exemplvm Memorabile Desperationis in 
Francisco Spera propter abivratam fidei Con- 
fessionem, Henrico Scoto [i.e. Henry Scrim- 
ger] avtore,’ printed in ‘Francisci Spiere 
... Historia .. .’ (Geneva? 1549?), 8yvo, 
pp. 62-95 (cf. Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. Vill. 433). 2. ‘ Adroxparepwy "lovatina- 
vod, "lovarivov, Aéovros veapat SdiardEets, 
"lovorwavod educra. . . . Ivstiniani quidem 
opus antea editum, sed nunc primum ex 
vetustis exemplaribus studio & diligentia 
Henrici Scrimgeri Scoti restitutum atque 
emendatum, et viginti-tribus Constitutioni- 
bus, que desiderabantur, auctum,’ Geneva, 
1558, fol. Scrimger’s text is the basis of the 
current edition of the ‘Novelle’ by Ed. 
Osenbriiggen, Leipzig, 1854. 

Scrimger bequeathed his manuscripts to 
his nephew, Sir Peter Young of Seatoun, 
whose brother Alexander brought them to 
Scotland in 1576. The care of this unique 
library devolved upon Dr. Patrick Young, 
and it is stated by Thomas Smith (Vite Il- 
lustrium Virorum, 1707, under ‘ Peter Junius,’ 
p. 4) that ‘the most valuable portions of it 

assed into public collections through his 
[si Peter’s] son, Dr. Patrick Young.’ 

crimger’s autograph ‘ Commentaria in Jus 
Justinianeum, his ‘Collectanea Greeco- 
Latina, and other manuscript works by him 
were sold in London at the dispersal of the 
library of Dr. John Owen (1616-1683) [q.v.], 
dean of Christ Church, on 26 May 1684 (B7- 
bliotheca Oweniana, p. 32). 
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[Buchanani Epistole, 1711, p. 17; Dempster’s 
Hist. Eccles, Gent, Scot. 1627, p. 586; European 
Mag. 1795; Irving’s Lives of Scotish Writers, 
i. 176; Mackenzie’ Scotch Writers, ii. 471; 
Michel’s Eeossais en France, ii, 262; Millar’s 
Burgesses of Dundee, 1887; Moreri’s Grand 
Dictionnaire, 1740, vii. ‘S.,’ p. 200; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. xii. 822, 402, 6th ser. i. 265; 
Senebier’s Hist. Littéraire de Genéve, 1790, i. 
865; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 657; Teissier’s 
Eloges des Hommes Savans, 1715, ii. 383; 
Terasson’s Hist. de la Jurisprudence Romaine, 
1750, p. 481; De Thou’s Historia, 1733, iii, 69, 
70. | , i Wa OH 


SCRYMGEOUR, Sir JAMES (1550 ?- 
1612), of Dudhope, constable of Dundee, 
was descended from Sir Alexander Carron, 
called ‘Skirmisheour,’ who was standard- 
bearer to Alexander I (1106-1124), an office 
still held as hereditary by the representative 
of the family. Among Sir James’s notable 
ancestors were Sir Alexander (d. 1310?), the 
companion-in-arms of Sir William Wallace, 
from whom he received confirmation of the 
estate of Dudhope and the office of constable 
of Dundee in 1298; Sir James, who fell at 
the battle of Harlaw in 1411; James (d. 
1503), a prominent member of the Scottish 
parliament; and James (d. 1544), constable 
and provost of Dundee, and also a distin- 
guished M.P. As the latter died without 
male issue, the succession fell to his cousin, 
John Scrymgeour of Glaister (d. 1575), who 
was the father of Sir James. He was re- 
turned as heir to his father’s estates in 1576, 
and succeeded to the hereditary offices of 
constable of Dundee and ‘ vexillarius regis.’ 
On 6 Feb. 1576 Scrymgeour was admitted 
burgess of Dundee, and for more than thirty 
years took an active part in national and 
municipal affairs. He was a man of indomi- 
table will, unscrupulous in his exercise of 
feudal power, and tyrannical towards those 
who opposed him. His name appears with 
ominous frequency in the register of the privy 
council, to which complaints were repeatedly 
made of his oppressions. He considered that 
the office of constable of Dundee gave him 
arbitrary control of the burgh; and he often 
imprisoned in the dungeonsof Dudhope Castle 
those who resisted his authority. On more 
than one occasion he was denounced as a 
rebel by the privy council, but his position as 
favourite of James VI enabled him to defy 
these sentences of outlawry. In 1582 he 
fell into the more perilous error of joining 
with the Gowrie party, and for this offence 
he was banished from the three kingdoms; 
but he fled to England and disregarded the 
futile attempt of the king to secure his exile 
from England and Ireland. In 1586 he re- 
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turned to Scotland, and once more became 
the king’s favourite. He formed one of the 
band of noblemen despatched to Denmark to 
arrange for the marriage of James VI with 
Anne of Denmark in 1589, and was present at 
the wedding ceremony in Opsloe, near Chris- 
tiania, Norway. Scrymgeour was knighted 
for his services. After the death of James 
Haliburton (friend of the regent Moray) in 
1588, Scrymgeour became provost of Dundee, 
and was afterwards twice reinstated in that 
office by the direct command of the king. 
He sat as a minor baron in four conventions 
(1594-1604), and represented Dundee in the 
parliaments of 1600 and 1605 and Forfarshire 
in those of 1605 and 1607. He was subse- 
quently appointed one of the commissioners 
from Scotland to confer as to the union of the 
crowns, and seems to have enjoyed the full 
confidence of the king in this matter. His 
formal return as heir to the constableship was 
not made till 15 Dec. 1610, with the purpose 
of having his son’s right to the office rendered 
indisputable. He was twice married: first, 
to Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert Carnegie 
of Kinnaird, who died childless; and, se- 
condly, to Dame Magdalen Livingstone, 
widow of Sir Alexander Erskine of Gogar, 
who survived him and’was mother of John 
(see below) (see Scottish Review, xxii. 350-1). 
Scrymgeour died at Holyrood on 13 July 
1612. 

He was succeeded by his son, Joun ScRYM- 
eHouR, Viscount DupHorx (d. 1643). John 
did not take a leading part in politics. He 
represented Forfarshire in the parliaments 
of 1612, 1617, and 1621, and Argyllshire from 
1628 till 1633. He was one of the Forfar- 
shire barons that met James VI at Kinnaird 
when that monarch revisited Scotland in 
1617. On 15 Nov. 1641. he was created 
Viscount Dudhope and Lord Scrymgeour 
by Charles I when in Scotland. By his 
marriage with Margaret Setoun of Par- 
broath, Fifeshire, he had two sons. His 
death took place on 7 March 1643. 

He has often been confused with his elder 
son, J AMES SCRYMGEOUR, who succeeded as se- 
cond Viscount DupHopr(d.1644), and tooka 
more prominent part in politics. The latter’s 
character nearly resembled that of his grand- 
father. He was admitted burgess of Dundee 
on 9 July 1619. He was an ardent royalist, 
and was with Charles I at Marston Moor, 
where he received what proved to be a mortal 
wound. He died on 24 July 1644, leaving 
a widow, Isabel Ker, daughter of the first 
duke of Roxburghe, two sons, and two 
daughters. 

The elder son, Jonn SorymMexooR, third 
Viscount Dupuor: and first Ear or Dun- 
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DEE (d. 1668), was one of the royalist leaders 
during the civil war. In 1648 he joined 
with the Duke of Hamilton and General 
John Middleton, afterwards first earl of 
Middleton [q. v.], in the attempt to rescue 
Charles I, and was present in command of 
a troop of horse at the battle of Preston. 
He succeeded in escaping to Scotland after 
the royalist defeat. He attended Charles IT 
at Stirling Castle in 1651, and marched with 
him to England on the expedition that ter- 
minated at Worcester. Again he escaped 
uninjured, and then he jeined Middleton in 
the abortive campaign in the north in 1654. 
He was captured in the braes of Angus by a 
party of Cromwellian soldiers, and sent 
prisoner to London, where he was detained 
for some time. At the Restoration his 
loyalty was rewarded. He was madea privy 
councillor and created Earl of Dundee on 
8 Sept. 1660. He survived till 23 June 1668. 
By his marriage in 1644 with Lady Anne 
Ramsay, daughter of William, earl of Dal- 
housie, he had no children, and the title 
became extinct. His widow married Sir 
Henry Bruce of Clackmannan, whose family 
is now represented by the Karl of Elgin and 
Kincardine. ‘ 

[Douglas’s Peerage, sub voce Scrymgeour; 
Register of Privy Council, vols, iii-viii.; Mil- 
lar’s Roll of Eminent Burgesses of Dundee, pp. 
49, 83, 109, 164; Scrymgeour MSS. in Dundee 
Charter-room ; Reg. Mag. Sig. 1546-1620; Fos- 
ter’s Members of Parliament of Scotland. ] 

A. H. M. 

SCUDAMOREH, Sir CHARLES, M.D. 
(1779-1849), physician, third son of William 
Scudamore, a surgeon, and his wife Elizabeth 
Rolfe, was born at Wye, Kent, where his 
father was in practice, in 1779. His grand- 
father and great-grandfather were surgeons 
at Canterbury, and descended from an ancient 
Herefordshire family seated at Ballingham 
in that county. He was educated at the 
ancient grammar school of the town, of which 
the Rev. Philip Parsons was then master. He 
began his medical education as apprentice to 
his father, and continued it at Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s hospitals in London for three years, 
after which he settled in practice as an 
apothecary at Highgate, and there remained 
for ten years. He began medical study at 
Edinburgh in 1818, and graduated M.D. at 
Glasgow on 6 May 1814, reading a thesis 
‘De Arthritide,’ which was published at 
Glasgow in 1814. He was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians of London, 
380 Sept. 1814, and began practice as a 
physician in Holles Street, London. He had 
some knowledge of chemistry, and in 1816 
published in London ‘An Analysis of the 
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Mineral Water of Tunbridge Wells.’ In 
the same year he published the book by 
which he is best known at the present 
day, ‘A Treatise on the Nature and Cure 
of Gout,’ dedicated to Matthew Baillie 
{q. v.] It is based on the author’s observa- 
tion of about one hundred cases of gout, and 
contains one of the first contributions to the 
study of the distribution of gouty changes 
throughout the body. He mentions that 
there were at the date of his graduation only 
five hackney carriages and less than twenty 
private carriages in Glasgow, and attributes 
the rarity of gout there to the constant 
walking even of the rich citizens. . 

He is the first English author who men- 
tions the frequent presence of a circular 
chest, instead of an elliptical one, in persons 
subject to gout. These original observations 
are accompanied by an abstract of the chief 
books on gout and by many pages of obsolete 
pathological theories. He showed little capa- 
city for observing disease at the bedside, but 
had acquaintance with morbid anatomy. A 
second edition appeared in 1817, a third in 
1819, and a fourth in 1823. In 1820 he 
published ‘ A Chemical and Medical Report’ 
on several English mineral springs, and in 
that year was appointed physician to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Gotha. In 1824 he wrote 
‘An Essay on the Blood, in 1825 one 
£On Colchicum,’ in 1826 ‘Observations on 
Laennec’s Diagnosis,’ and in 1827‘ A Treatise 
on Rheumatism,’ which is an interesting 
picture of the period when rheumatic fever 
was beginning to be separated in medical 
writings from chronic rheumatism, and when 
the relation of heart-disease to rheumatic 
fever, though known from the clinical teach- 
ing of David Pitcairn (q. v.], was but imper- 
fectly observed. Scudamore treated rheumatic 
fever by bleeding, purgatives, colchicum, tar- 
tar emetic, opium, and quinine. He went to 
Ireland in March 1829 in attendance on the 
Duke of Northumberland, then appointed 
lord-lieutenant, who knighted him at Dublin 
on 80 Sept. 1829. He was also admitted an 
honorary member of Trinity College, Dublin, 
during his stay in Ireland. In1880 he pub- 
lished a book of ‘ Cases illustrating the 
Remedial Power of the Inhalation of lodine 
and Conium in Tubercular Phthisis,’ of which 
a second edition appeared in 1834. Hespent 
part of every year at Buxton, and was 
physician to the Bath Charity there, and 
published ‘An Analysis of the Tepid Springs 
of Buxton’ (1820). In 1889 he printed a 
‘Letter to Dr. Chambers’ on gout, repeating 
his former views. In Apriland May 1843 he 
visited Grifenberg, and on his return pub- 
lished a small book on the water-cure treat- 
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ment. His last work, published in 1847, 
was ‘On Pulmonary Consumption,’ in which 
notes of cases of small value are embedded 
in a mass of compilation. He married, in 
181i, Georgiana Johnson, but had no chil- 
dren. He died in his London house,6 Wim- 
rue. Street, of disease of the heart, 4 Aug. 


-{Munk’s Coll. of Phys. iii, 127; Medical 
Times, London, 1849, xx. 168 ; Works.] 
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SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES (1823- 
1884), post-office reformer and writer, the 
son of John Scudamore, solicitor, of an old 
Herefordshire family [see Scupamorz, JouN, 
first Viscount ScupsmorE], by his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Colonel Francis Down- 
man, R.A. and niece of Sir Thomas Down- 
man [q. v.], was born at Eltham in February 
1823, and educated at Christ’s Hospital. Sir 
Charles Scudamore, M.D. [q.v. ], washis uncle. 
On leaving school he at once entered the post 
office (1841), and, on the amalgamation of 
the receiver-general’s and the accountant- 
general’s offices in 1852, was appointed chief 
examiner of the united department. In 1856 
he became receiver and accountant general, 
and while holding that post was, after 
George Chetwynd of the money-order office, 
mainly instrumental in the elaboration of 
the scheme for government savings banks, 
Scudamore explained the proposed machinery 
to Mr. Gladstone, who, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, warmly adopted his scheme, and 
obtained the necessary authorisation from 
parliament in 1861. He wrote several small 
tracts to explain and popularise the induce- 
ments to thrift which the savings banks 
offered. A treasury minute of 5 July 1866 
testified to the value of his services to this 
and to the kindred schemes of government 
insurance and annuities. In 1865 he drew 
up a report upon the advisability of the state 
acquiring the telegraphs (which were then 
in the hands of a few private companies) 
upon the lines of a scheme first suggested 
by Mr. F. E. Baines. Throughout a series 
of delicate negotiations Scudamore was em- 
ployed as chief agent, and it was mainly due 
to his exertions that the way was prepared 
for the acts of 1868 and 1869; the first en- 
titling the state to acquire all the telegraphic 
undertakings in the kingdom, and the second 
giving the post office the monopoly of tele- 
graphic communication. In 1870 the Irish 
telegraphs were successfully transferred to 
the post office by Scudamore, under whose 
directions they were completely reorganised 
and brought into one harmonious system. 
In the meantime he had been promoted assis- 
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tant secretary (1863) and soon afterwards 
second secretary of the post office, and in 
1871 he was made O.B. Later on, his eager- 
ness for progress and impatience of obstacles 
led to some conflict of opinion, which was ter- 
minated by his resignation in 1875. Among 
other changes made by Scudamore was the 
introduction of female clerks into the postal 
service, every department of which for at least 
ten years before his resignation had been 
indebted to his energy and administrative 
ability. He afterwards accepted an offer of 
the Ottoman government to go to Constan- 
tinople to organise the Turkish international 
post office, and projected some useful re- 
forms; the sultan conferred on him the order 
of the Medjidieh in 1877; but when, after 
interminable delays, Scudamore found that 
his projects were not seriously entertained, 
he gave up his post. He continued to live 
at Therapia, and found relaxation in literary 
work. His talent was shown as early as 
1861 by one of his happiest efforts, a lecture 
on the fairies, entitled ‘ People whom we 
have never met.’ Another diverting volume 
contains his papers, entitled ‘The Day 
Dreams of a Sleepless Man,’ London, 1876, 
8vo. His somewhat casual and allusive 
style appears to less advantage in ‘ France 
in the East ; a contribution towards thecon- 
sideration of the Eastern Question’ (London, 
1882), which is a plea for the good intentions 
of France in south-eastern Europe, and de- 
nounces the policy of preserving the inte- 
grity of the Ottomanempire. He also wrote 
largely in ‘ Punch’ and in the ‘Standard,’ the 
‘Scotsman,’ the ‘Comic Times,’ and other 
papers. He died at Therapia on 8 Feb. 1884, 
aged 61, and was buried in the English ceme- 
tery at Scutari. He married, in 1851, Jane, 
daughter of James Sherwin, surgeon, of 
Greenwich, and left issue. 


[Times, 9 Feb. 1884; Ann. Reg. 1884; Kelly’s 
Upper Ten Thousand, 1875; Baines’s Forty 
Years at the Post Office ; Spielmann’s History of 
Punch, p. 361; privateinformation.] T.S. 


SCUDAMORE, JOHN, first Viscount 
Scupamore (1601-1671), eldest son of Sir 
James Scudamore, who married, in 1599, at 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, and widow of Sir 
Thomas Baskerville, was baptised at Holme 
Lacy, Herefordshire, on 22 March 1601. 
The Holme Lacy branch of the Scudamore 
family probably diverged from the main 
stem settled at Kentchurch, Herefordshire, 
late in the fourteenth century. Another 
branch migrated to Canterbury about 1650, 
and from it are descended Sir Charles Scu- 
damore {q. v.], William Edward Scudamore 
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ig. y.], and Frank Ives Scudamore abs v.] 
ir James was the son of Sir John Scuda- 
more (d. 14 April 1623) of Holme Lacy, 
knight, M.P. for Herefordshire in five par- 
liaments, standard-bearer to the pensioners, 
and gentleman usher to Queen Elizabeth, as 
his grandfather, in turn, John Scudamore 
(d. 1571), high sheriff of Herefordshire and 
rebuilder of Holme Lacy, had been one of 
the four gentlemen ushers to Henry VIII.. 
The Sir John of Elizabeth’s day was a friend 
of learning, a benefactor of Bodley’s library, 
and an intimate with its founder, who praises 
his ‘sweet conversation ;’ and a special 

atron of the mathematician, Thomas Allen 
(1542-1632) [q. v.] (cf. Letters from Eminent 
Persons, ii. 202). Sir James, the viscount’s 
father, a gallant soldier, accompanied Essex 
to Cadiz, where he was knighted in 1596 
(CampEN, Annals, 1630, bk. iv. p. 94 s.v. 
“Skidmore’). He was held up asa pattern 
of chivalry as Sir Scudamour in Spenser’s 
‘ Faérie Queene,’ the fourth book of which is 
devoted to his ‘ warlike deedes’ on behalf of 
Duessa; and he is similarly commemorated 
in Higford’s ‘ Institutions of a Gentleman,’ 
where is a picturesque description of his tilt- 
ing before Queen Elizabeth and a bevy of 
court ladies. ‘Famous and fortunate in his 
time,’ says Fuller, he was M.P. for Here- 
fordshire 1604-1], and 1614, subscribed 371. 
to the Virginia Company, and, dying before 
his father, at the age of fifty-one, was buried 
at Holme Lacy on 14 April 1619.’ 

John was educated under a tutor at 
Holme Lacy until 1616, when, on 8 Nov., 
he matriculated from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford (he was created M.A. on 1 Nov. 1642). 
He is said to have entered at the Middle 
Temple in the following year (though there 
is no record of this in the register), and he 
soon afterwards obtained license to travel. 
Having spent about three years abroad, he 
was appointed by the Earl of Northampton 
to be captain of horse in Herefordshire. His 
family had been famous for generations for 
their horsemanship and breed of horses. On 
1 June 1620 he was created a baronet, and 
he was M.P. for Herefordshire in 1620 and 
1624, and for the city of Hereford in 1625 
and 1628. He was sworn of the council 
of the marches on 25 Aug. 1623. He soon 
became a person of mark at the new court, 
and was specially attached to Buckingham, 
whom he accompanied on the Rochelle ex- 
pedition. He sincerely lamented the duke’s 
death (of which he sent an early account in 
a letter to Laud), and was present at his 
funeral. On 1 July 1628 he was created 
Baron Dromore and Viscount Scudamore of 
Sligo, and shortly after his elevation retired 
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a a eo eee 
to his country seat. _ He was an assiduous | March 1636, State Papers, French, ap. GaR- 
student, learned in history and theology, but | DINER, Hist, viii. 145-6). 


during his retreat paid much attention to 
grafting and planting orchards, and is cre- 
dited with introducing into his native county 
the redstreak apple— 


Of no regard till Scudamore’s skilful hand 
Improy’d her, and by courtly discipline 
Taught her the savage nature to forget,— 
Hence styl’d the Secudamorean plant 


(Puities, Cyder, bk. i. lines 503-6). A zealous 
royalist throughout his career, Scudamore 
was enthusiastically attached to the English 
church. Moved by the arguments of Sir 
Henry Spelman [q. v.], he repaired at great 
expense and endowed the dilapidated abbey 
church of Door (Dore), and restored the 
alienated tithes of several churches which 
his ancestor, Sir John, receiver of the court 
of augmentations under Henry VIII, ac- 
quired upon the suppression of the monas- 
teries (cf. SrepHENSON, Hist. of Llanthony 
Abbey, pp. 22, 27). He became a devoted 
admirer of Laud, who often visited him in 
his journeys to and from St. David’s when 
bishop of that see, kept up a correspondence 
with him as archbishop, and co-operated in 
his plans for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. 
At the close of 1634 Scudamore was ap- 
pointed by Charles I as his ambassador in 
Paris. He sailed in June 1635, and was 
received graciously by Louis XIII, who pre- 
sented him with his portrait and that of his 
consort, Queen Anne of Austria. The ex- 
penses of his journey and first audience 
amounted to 8527. Shortly after his arrival 
Scudamore made a vain effort to purchase 
a valuable manuscript of the ‘Basilics’ 
(Basilica), or digest of laws commenced 
by the Emperor Basilius I in 867, and 
completed by Leo VI in 880. After 
the contract of sale was signed, Riche- 
lieu interposed to prevent this treasure 
leaving France (cf. MonrreviL, Drow By- 
zantin, 1844; Soren Quarterly Review, 
vii. 461), but Scudamore caused his son to 
translate ‘ The Sixty Sixe admonitory Chap- 
ters of Basilius to his sonne Leo,’ which was 
printed at Paris in 1638 (the copy of this 
rare work in the British Museum bears the 
Scudamore armorial book-plate, but in the 
catalogue it is wrongly attributed to 
J. Scudamore, author of ‘Homer 4 la Mode’). 
In February 1636 Scudamore was directed 
to serve a writ upon Lady Purbeck (who 
had escaped the clutches of the high com- 
mission and fled to Paris), commanding her 
to return to England. Richelieu again 
intervened, and sent a guard of fifty archers 
for the lady’s protection (Scudamore to Coke, 


During his residence in Paris Scudamore 
had a private chapel fitted up in his own 
house, with candles and other ornaments, 
upon which severe strictures were passed 
(CLARENDON); he also gave some leading 
Huguenots to understand that the Anglican 
church deemed them outside its communion. 
It was doubtless to correct this bias that in 
1636 the staunchly protestant Robert Sidney, 
second earl of Leicester [q.v.], was joined to 
Scudamore in the embassage. The ambassa- 
dors, however, managed to work harmoni- 
ously together. To Milton, Hobbes, and Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Scudamore showed many 
courtesies when they visited Paris. In May 
1638 he introduced Milton to Grotius, then _ 
Swedish ambassador in Paris (Minron, De- 
JSensio Secunda). With the latter Scudamore 
was on confidential terms, and he commu- 
nicated to Laud Grotius’s scheme for a 
union of the protestant churches (Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and English), excluding, 
however, the Calvinists and Presbyterians, 
for whom Scudamore had a special dislike. 

During the summer Scudamore announced 
the birth of Louis XIV, and paid elaborate 
compliments to the French queen, who had 
been childless during twenty-two years of 
married life. Notwithstanding these ameni- 
ties, a serious slight was shortly afterwards 
put upon Lady Scudamore by the queen, 
and the difficulty was only solved by Lady 
Scudamore’s return to England. Scudamore 
himself hinted that his recall would be 
welcome; this was granted at the close of 
1638, and he crossed to England in January 
1639. On his return to Holme Lacy he was 
met by atroop of horse from among his friends 
and tenants, was made high steward of Here- 
ford city and cathedral, and kept open house 
at Holme Lacy with great magnificence the 
following Christmas. He continued hiscorre- 
spondence with Laud, who warned him ‘not 
to book it too much,’ and with Grotius, and 
encouraged by his patronage Thomas Far- 
naby [q. v.], Robert Codrington [q. v.], and 
John Tombes [q. v.], who dedicated to him 
several works. In 1641 there was some talk 
of Scudamore being appointed to the vacant 
secretaryship of state. Foreseeing the ap- 
proach of the troubles, he laid in at Holme 
Lacy a stock of petronels, carbines, and 
powder. After the outbreak of the war in 
the west, in April 1643, he betook himself 
to Hereford and put himself under Sir 
Richard Cave’s orders. When, however, a 
few days afterwards, Waller made a dash 
for the city, most of Cave’s men deserted, 
and he had to surrender at discretion. 
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Scudamore was released upon condition of 
submitting himself to parliament in London. 
On going thither he found that his house 
in Petty France (a house adjoining that 
in which Milton subsequently wrote ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’) had been sequestered and all 
his goods seized and inventoried. He re- 
ceived news, moreover, that various outrages 
had been perpetrated at his country houses 
at Llanthony and Holme Lacy, but these 
were happily checked by Waller, who sent 
courteous apologies in answer to Lady 
Scudamore’s remonstrance. Scudamore soon 
discovered his mistake in appealing to par- 
liament. Irritated by the king’s confisca- 
tion of Hssex’s estates in Herefordshire, 
they ordered the sale of his goods in Petty 
France and at the Temple, refused the fine 
that he offered, and committed him to the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. He re- 
mained in confinement for three years and 
ten months, when his affairs were settled 
upon his paying a fine of 2,690/., his son 
James being subsequently included in this 
composition (November 1647; Cal. for Com- 
pounding, 1643). In all, however, owing 
to the forced sales of his goods, the se- 
questrations, and his gifts to the royal cause, 
he estimated that he lost 37,690/. by the 
civil war, quite apart from the munificent 
alms which he distributed to distressed 
royalists. Scudamore was much broken by 
his confinement and by the wreck of the 
royalist fortunes. 

During his later years he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to study and to the 
seeking out and relieving of impoverished 
divines. Among those he ‘secretly’ bene- 
fited were Dr. Edward Boughen [q. v.], John 
Bramhall [q. v.}, Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) 
q: v4 Canon Henry Rogers (1585?-1658) 
q. v.], Dr. Sterne, and Matthew Wren [q. v.] 
(cf. WALKER, Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 35; 
Grsson, pp. 110, 112, where are enumerated 
upwards of seventy clergymen in receipt of 
alms from him). From 1656 he allowed 40. 
per annum to Peter Gunning [{q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Ely (Barer, Hist. of St. 
John’s, p. 235). He also presented many 
books and other gifts to the dean and chapter 
of Hereford. Bishop Kennett stated that 
he gave in all not less than 50,000/. towards 
religious objects. He died on 8 June 1671, 
and was buried in the chancel of Holme 
Lacy church. He married, on 12 March 
1614-15, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Arthur Porter of Llanthony, Gloucester- 
shire. She died, aged 52, and was buried at 
Holme Lacy in December 1651. Some six 
years later died Scudamore’s younger bro- 
ther, Sir Barnabas, who served ,with dis- 


tinction under Prince Maurice, and success- 
fully defended Hereford in July-August 1645 
against Alexander Leslie, first earl of Leven 

ra The siege was raised upon the ap- 
proach of Charleson 1 Sept., whenScudamore, 
who was forthwith knighted, remarked that 
the Scotch mist had melted before the sun 
(Letter to the Lord Digby concerning the Siege 
of Hereford, 1645, 4to). Less than four 
months later (18 Dec.) the gates were opened 
by treachery, but Scudamore crossed the 
Wye on the ice, and escaped to Ludlow. 
Sir Barnabas died, impoverished in estate, 
on 14 April 1658. 

The first viscount’s son, James, baptised 
on 4 July 1624, M.P. for Hereford in 1642 
and for Herefordshire 1661-8, accompanied 
his father to Paris, where he spent some 
years after 1639, and died in his father’s life- 
time, in 1668, at the age of forty-four. He 
appears to have been a friend of John 
Evelyn. To him has been wrongly attributed 
a vulgar parody in verse entitled ‘Homer a 
la Mode’ (1664), which was the work of 
his distant kinsman, James Scudamore of 
Christ Church, Oxford (son of John Scuda- 
more of Kentchurch, 1603-1669), who was 
drowned on 12 July 1666; he was at 
Westminster, and there is extant a curious 
letter from his grandfather to Busby asking 
the master’s acceptance of a cask of cider 
(cf. Nicos, Lit. Lllustr. v. 895; WHLOoH, 
Alumni Westmon. p. 154). The first viscount 
was succeeded by his grandson, John Scuda- 
more (1650-1697); he married Frances, 
daughter of John Cecil, fourth earl of Exeter, 
by Frances, daughter of John Manners, earl 
of Rutland; the ‘impudentest of woman,’ 
wrote Lady Camden, she‘ eloped with a Mr. 
Coningsby, who was thought to have got all 
Lord Skidmore’s children’ (Rutland Papers). 
The peerage became extinct upon the death 
of the third viscount, James Scudamore, on 
2 Dec. 1716. He was educated at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, where he was contemporary 
with the poet John Philips and with An- 
thony Alsop, who dedicated to him in 1698 
his ‘ Fabularum Aisopicarum Delectus’ 
(Puiniies, Cyder, 1791, p. 52 n.) He was 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1705-1713, and for 
Hereford 1715, and was created D.C.L. at 
Oxford on 12 May 1712, when Hearne met 
him, ‘an honest man.’ His widow died of 
small-pox in 1729, and her death occasioned 
Pope’s allusion, ‘and Scud’more ends her 
name’( Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, ii. 
436), her houses having been favoured re- 
sorts of some of Pope’s circle. There is a 
fine portrait by Kneller of Lady Scuda- 
more and her daughter at Sherborne Castle. 
Some of the second viscountess’s charactere 
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istics descended to her granddaughter, the 
last viscount’s only daughter and heiress, 
Frances (d.1750). She was born on 14 Aug. 
1711, and married, on 28 June 1729, Henry 
Somerset, third duke of Beaufort. In 1730 
an act was passed authorising the duke to 
use the additional name and arms of Scuda- 
more, pursuant to the settlement of the third 
viscount; but before this act came into 
operation the duke proved the incontinence 
of his wife and divorced her (cf. The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit,1784; H. Wal- 
pole to Mann on this ‘frail lady,’ 10 June 
1742). Upon his death in 1746, Lady 
Frances married Charles Fitzroy (afterwards 
Scudamore), natural son of the first Duke of 
Grafton, and their daughter, Frances Scuda- 
more, conveyed the estates of the Scudamores 
to Charles Howard, eleventh duke of Norfolk, 
whom she married on 2 April 1771; she died 
a lunatic on 22 Oct. 1820. 

The portraits of the first Lord Scudamore 
and his wife, with those of other members of 
the family, and those presented by Louis XIII, 
are now at Sherborne Castle, Dorset. Some 
of the property passed through a daughter 
to the Stanhope family, whence the earls of 
Chesterfield, present owners of Holme Lacy, 
bear the name of Scudamore-Stanhope. 


[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon. ed. Bliss; Wood’s Fasti, i. 263 ; 
Collins's Baronetage, 1720, ii. 175; Collins’s 
Peerage, 1781, suppl. p. 422, andi. 211 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Peerage ; G. EH. C.’s Complete Peerage ; 
Wootton’s Baronetage; Gent. Mag. 1805 i. 488, 
1817 i. 99-100; Chester’s Marriage Licenses ; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, iii. 608n.; 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials, 1746, ii. 28, 
97, 142, 174, 380-405, 440sq.; Matthew Gib- 
son’s View of Door, Home Lacy, and Hempsted, 
1727; Military Memorial of Colonel John Birch 
(Camd. Soc.); Spelman’s Tithes, ed. 1647; 
Grotius’ De Veritate, 1718, pp. 364-5 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Herefordshire Biographies, 1890, p. 98; 
C. J. Robinson’s History of the Mansions and 
Manor-houses of Herefordshire, passim; Dun- 
combe’s Herefordshire; Hoare’s Modern Wilt- 
shire; Guillim’s Heraldry ; Webb’s History of the 
Civil War in Herefordshire, passim ; Havergal’s 
Fasti Herefordenses, p. 184; Gardiner’s Hist. of 
England and Civil War; State Papers, Dom, 
vols. 1635-43, passim; Masson’s Life of Milton, 
yol. i. passim; Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
London, iii. 541; Brown’s Genesis of United 
States of America, ii.998; notes kindly given by 
W. R. Williams, esq., and by John Hutchinson, 
esq.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] TiS 

SCUDAMORE, WILLIAM EDWARD 
(1818-1881), divine, only son of Dr. Ed- 
ward Scudamore of an ancient family, for- 
merly seated at Kent-church, Herefordshire, 
and nephew of Sir Charles Scudamore, 
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M.D. [q. v.], was born at: Wye in Kent 
on 24 July 1818. Having been educated at 
a school in Brussels, at Edinburgh high 
school, and then at Lichfield, he entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, as a sizar on 
6 July 1831, and graduated B.A. as ninth 
wrangler in 1835. He was on 14 March 
1837 admitted a fellow of his college, whence _ 
he proceeded M.A. in 1888. After serving 
for a short time as assistant master at Oak- 
ham school, he went to Minto in Roxburgh- 
shire as tutor in the family of Gilbert Elliot, 
second earl of Minto [q.v.] He made in- 
fluential friends in the north, and was in 
March 1839 presented to the living of Ditch- 
ingham in Norfolk, the patron of which is 
bound under an old trust to elect a fellow 
of St. John’s; he had been admitted to 
deacon’s orders by the latitudinarian bishop 
Edward Stanley [q.v.]in the previous year. 
His views were largely fashioned by the 
Oxford movement, which found an exponent 
at Cambridge in John Fuller Russell [q.v.] 
He set to work to undo in his parish the re- 
sult of upwards of ninety years’ neglect by 
non-resident rectors. He restored the parish 
church, built a school, and raised subscriptions 
for a chapel-of-ease in an outlying portion of 
the parish. In 1854, partly through his in- 
fluence, a small penitentiary, managed by 
sisters of mercy, was opened in Shipmeadow. 
In 1859 the penitentiary was transferred to 
Ditchingham, and, by his strenuous exer- 
tions as warden, both sisterhood and house 
of mercy were greatly enlarged. At a later 
date an orphanage and hospital were built, 
and are still carried on. His leisure he de- 
voted to patristic and liturgiological studies, 
and he published in 1872 his ‘ Notitia 
Eucharistica’ (2nd edit. enlarged, 1876). 
This is at once a storehouse of archeology 
and of sacramental doctrine. Scudamore 
followed the guidance of Hooker and the 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century 
(cf. Herzoe, Relig. Encycl. ed Schaff, ii 
1852). But his high-church sympathies, 
while tempered by erudition, were blended 
with puritan feeling. He dissented from 
the extremer views of the English Church 
Union, and urged its members in the inte- 
rests of historical truth to modify their posi- 
tion. When the union issued an authorised 
‘Reply’ to his ‘Remarks ’ (1872), he rejoined 
in a temperate ‘Exposure’ (1873), convict- 
ing his adversaries of error on several points 
of ecclesiology. 

Scudamore was more widely known by 
his devotional works, especially by his ‘Steps 
to the Altar’ (1846), which reached a sixty- 
seventh edition in 1887, and has been trans- 
lated into Hindustani and frequently re- 
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printed in America. The writer expressed 
obligation in the preface to the devotional 
works of Ken and Wilson and to the ‘ Offi- 
cium Eucharisticum’ of Edward Lake [q.v.] 
Utterly unworldly, he received only 40J. for 
the book, in spite of its enormous sale, From 
Scudamore’s ‘ Incense for the Altar’ (1874) 
Dr. Pusey printed some selections in his 
‘Hints for a First Confession’ in 1884. 
Scearcely less popular was: his ‘ Words to 
take with us’ (1859, 8vo; 5th ed. 1879). 

Scudamore died at Ditchingham rectory 
on 31 Jan. 1881, and was buried in the 
parish cemetery. His wife Albina, daughter 
of John King, died 7 June 1898, aged 82, 
leaving two sons and one daughter. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
and several single sermons and small tracts, 
he published: 1. ‘An Essay on the Office of 
Intellect in Religion,’ 1849, 8vo. 2. ‘ Letters 
to a Seceder from the Church of England,’ 
1851, 12mo. 3. ‘England and Rome: a 
Discussion of the Principal Points of Diffe- 
rence,’ 1855, 8vo. 4. ‘The Communion of 
the Laity,’ 1855. 5. ‘Litanies for Use at 
the various Seasons of the Christian Year,’ 
1860. 6, ‘The North Side of the Table: an 
Historical Enquiry,’ 1870, 8vo, 7. ‘“H°Qpa 
tis Lpocevyns, 1873, 8vo. 8. ‘The Diocesan 
Synods of the Earlier Church,’ 1878, 8vo 
(all the above were published in London). 
Among other elaborate articles to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ (1875- 
1880) he contributed those on ‘ Fasting,’ 
‘ Images,’ ‘ Oblation,’ ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,’ and ‘ Relics.’ 

[Robinson’s Mansions and Manors of Here- 
fordshire, pp. 135 sq. (with Scudamore pedigree) ; 
Luard’s Graduati Cantabrigienses, 1884; notes 
from R. F. Scott, esq., of St. John’s College; 
Guardian, 2 Feb. and 9 March 1881; Church 
Times, 11 Feb. 1881; Times, 7 Feb. 1881; 
Davenport’s Scudamore and Bickersteth; or 
Steps to the Altar and Devotions of the Re- 
formers compared, 1851; works in British Mu- 
seum Library; private information.] T.S. 


SCUDDER, HENRY (d. 1659?), divine, 
graduated M.A. from Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1606, Afterwards minister at Dray- 
ton, Oxfordshire, he in 1633 was presented by 
the king to the living of Collingbourne- 
Ducis,near Marlborough, Wiltshire. Heheld 
presbyterian views. In June 1643 he was 
summoned to the Westminster assembly of 
divines (RusHWORTH, pt. ili. vol. ii. p. 338). 
When in June 1645 an order came from the 
House of Commons te pray for the forces, 
Scudder was one of the four preachers 
assigned to Aldgate. On 6 April 1647 he 
‘made report of the review of the proofs of 
the “Confession of Faith” of the seven first 
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chapters and part. of the eighth.’ On 9 Feb. 
1648 his name was added to the committee 
for the scriptures. 

Scudder preached before the House of 
Commons in October 1644, on a fast day at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and his sermon 
was printed by request of the house (Com- 
mons Journals, iii. 639,682). He died before 
the Restoration, and his successor at Colling- 
bourne-Ducis was instituted in 1660, He was 
buried in the church, but the tomb has been 
removed. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Hunt, for fifty years rector of 
Collingbourne-Ducis. She died when little 
over twenty. Her sister married William 
Whately (9, v.], Scudder’s fellow-student 
at Christ’s College, and subsequently vicar 
of Banbury, whose life Scudder wrote in 
1639-40. A monument to Scudder’s wife 
in the chancel wall of Leamington parish 
church was destroyed by fire in 1699, but 
the inscription is correctly preserved in 
Dingley’s ‘History in Marble’ (Camden 
Soc.) A daughter married John Grayle 
(q. v.] in 1645, 

Scudder was author of a celebrated de- 
votional work entitled ‘The Christian’s 
Daily Walke in Holy Securitie and Peace.’ 
The sixth edition, issued in 1635, has an 
‘Hpistle to the Reader, by John Davenport 
[q. v.], dated from Coleman Street, 25 April 
1627. Davenport writes that ‘the first 
coppie was more briefe[but?], upon occasion 
of a second letter, wherein some other cases 
were propounded, the judicious author not 
only handled these arguments largely in his 
public ministery, but also added more par- ~ 
ticulars for his friends full satisfaction in a 
second coppy.’ The title-page describes it 
as ‘first intended for private use; now 
through importunitie published for the com- 
mon good.’ A German translation by Theo- 
dore Haak appeared at Frankfurt in 1636. 
The book was frequently reissued. The edi- 
tions of 1690 and 1761 have commendations 
by John Owen, D.D.[q. v.], whose portrait is 
prefixed, and by Richard Baxter [q. v.] The 
latter could not remember ‘ any book which 
is written to be the daily companion of Chris- 
tians, to guide them in the practise of a holy 
life,’ which he preferred to it. A fifteenth 
edition was issued in 1813. The final edition 
of 1826, containing Davenport’s epistle and 
Owen and Baxter’s recommendations, has 
an introductory essay by Thomas Chalmers 
(1780-1847) [q. v.] 

Scudder also published: 1. ‘A Key of 
Heaven: the Lord’s Prayer opened and ap- 
plyed,’ 1632, 12mo; dedicated to ‘Mr. Thomas 
Crew, and to all his hopefull children, and 
has a preface by R. Sibbs of Gray’s Inn, who 
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describes it as ‘written without affectation.’ 
2. ‘ Prototypes, or the Primarie Precedent 
Presidents out of the Booke of Genesis. With 
Mr. Whatelye’s Life and Death,’ 1640, fol., 
and 1647. Here Scudder had the assistance 
of Edward Leigh [q. v.], who was, like him- 
self, one of Whately’s executors. A portrait 
was engraved by Sherwin in 1674. 

[Authorities cited ; Fuller’s Hist. of Cambridge 
University, 1655, p. 92; Mitchell and Struthers’s 
Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, pp. 108, 
252, 346, 864, 407, 483, 502; Hodgson’s Entries 
in Parish Registers of Collingbourne-Ducis, re- 
printed from the Wiltshire Archeological Maga- 
zine, xxvi. 320; private information; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist. ii. 183; Brook’s Lives of the Puri- 
tans, li. 504, 505; Bromley and Evans’s Cat. of 
Engr. Portraits.] G. Le GN. 

SCULLY, DENYS (1773-1830), Irish 
political writer, eldestsurviving son of James 
Scully, a landed proprietor of' Kilfeacle, co. 
Tipperary, was born at that place on 4 May 
1773." He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1794, and seems to have been the 
second catholic student admitted for two 
hundred years. After a short residence he left 
without graduating, and studied for the Irish 
bar, of which he became a member in 
Michaelmas term 1796. He practised on the 
Leinster circuit with success until delicate 
health compelled him to retire. He became 
knownasone of the leading catholic agitators, 
and joined the important deputation which 
was appointed in February 1805 to wait 
upon Pitt with a petition to the House of 
Commons for emancipation. Pitt declined to 
present the petition, but Fox and Granville 
consented, and laid it before the house on 25 
March. Scully prepared a famous ‘Statement 
of the Penal Laws,’ which appeared in 1812, 
and resulted in the prosecution of the printer, 
Hugh Fitzpatrick, who was fined 200/. and 
imprisoned for eighteen months. Besides this 
work, which ran through several editions, 
Scully helped Edward Hay (4q. v.] to prepare 
his account of the ill-usage ofthe W exford peo- 
ple previous to 1798, and also contributed to 
the Dublin morning and evening ‘ Post.’ In 
1803 he published a pamphlet against the 
union, ‘An Irish Catholic’s Advice to his 
Brethren, how to estimate their Present Situ- 
ation, and repel French Invasion, Civil Wars, 
and Slavery.’ A paper on Scully’s MS. diary 
of 1805 was read before the Royal Historical 
Society on 28 Feb. 1908 by the president, the 
Rev. William Hunt. He died on 25 Oct. 
1880 at Kilfeacle. 

Vincent Sounty (1810-1871), lawyer and 
politician, son of Denys Scully, was born in 
Dublin on 8 Jan. 1810, and was educated at 
Oscott, Trinity College, Dublin, and Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, but did not graduate 
at either university. He was one of the 
editors of the ‘Oscotian’ (from 1826). In 
1833 he was called to the Irish bar, and 
speedily obtained a good practice. In 1840 
he became a queen’s counsel. He was elected 
M.P. for Cork in 1852, and remained its mem- 
ber until 1857. He was re-elected in 1859 
and sat till 1865. He died on 4 June 1871. 
He was the author of some able pamphlets 
on the Irish land question, one of which, 
‘Free Trade in Land’ (1853), made many 
novel proposals. It is accompanied by a 
debenture map, and was reprinted in 1881 
by his son Vincent, together with ‘Occupying 
Ownership of Land (Ireland).’  Scully’s 
‘Transfer of Land Bill (Ireland),’ introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1853, was 
praised for its ingenuity. 

[Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography; 
obituaries in Irish papers; O’Donoghue’s Poets 
of Ireland, p. 228; information from Vincent 
Seully, esq., Cashel.] D. J. O'D. 


SEAFTIELD, Earts or, [See Oartvy, 
James, first Earn, 1664-1730; Oattvy, 
Jams, third Kart, 1714 ?-1770.] ; 


SEAFORD, Bareows. [See Exx1s, 
CHARLES Rosb, first Baron, 1771-1845; 
Euis, CHARLES Aveustus, second Baron, 
1799-1868. ] 


SEAFORTH, Earts or. [See Mac- 
KENZIE, KENNETH, fourth Eart, d. 1701; 
Macxkenziz, WIxLL14M, fifth Hart, d. 1740.} 


SEAFORTH and MACKENZIE, 
Lorp. (See Humsrrston, Francis Mac- 
KENZIE, 1754-1815. ] 


SEAGAR, JOHN (d. 1656), divine. [See 
under SEGAR or SEAGER, FRANCIS. | 


SEAGER, CHARLES (1808-1878), 
orientalist, born in 1808, was son of John 
Seager (1776-1849) of Evesbatch, Worces- 
tershire, rector of Welsh Bicknor, Mon- 
mouthshire, from 1808 till his death on 
27 May 1849. The father contributed emen- 
dations and observations on Greek authors 
to the ‘ Classical Journal,’ published a sup- 
plement to Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ in 1819, 
and editions of Viger’s ‘Greek Idioms,’ 1828, 
Hoogeveen’s ‘Greek Particles,’ 1829, Bos’s 
‘Greek Ellipses,’ 1830, Hermann’s ‘ Doctrine 
of Metres,’ 1830, and Maittaire’s ‘Greek Dia- 
lects,’ 1831. 

Charles was matriculated as a member of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 30 Nov. 1832, 
and while a member of that society he ob- 
tained the Pusey and Ellerton scholarship in 
1834. In that year he was elected a scholar 
of Worcester College, and in 1836 he gained 
the Kennicott Hebrew scholarship, He gra- 
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duated B.A. on 25 May 1836, and M.A. on 
24 April 1889. For some time he was a 
pupil of Dr. Pusey, under whom he gave 
public lectures in Hebrew. He took orders 
in the established church, and, his residence 
in Oxford being contemporary with the rise 
of the tractarian party, he became closely 
associated with the movement, and assisted 
materially in the publication of the literature 
connected with it. He was one of the earliest 
members of the secession to Rome; in Janu- 
ary 1842 Pusey wrote to Newman asking 
him to correct Seager’s romanising tenden- 
cies; Newman made the attempt, but Seager 
was received into the catholic church on 
12 Oct. 1843 at St. Mary’s College, Oscott 
(Gonpon, Conversion de cent-cinguante minis- 
tres anglicans, pp. 86, 100). His conversion 
caused Pusey much pain and embarrassment 
(Lippon, Life of Pusey, ii. 141, 229, 230, 
377). 


When the catholic university college was 
established, by Monsignor Capel, at Kensing- 
ton, Seager was appointed to the chair of 
Hebrew and comparative philology. His 
knowledge of oriental languages was exten- 
sive, but his special forte lay in the Semitic 
branch, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac being his 
chiefstudy. During the-latter part of his life, 
however, he devoted considerable attention 
to the languages of Assyria and Egypt, and 
he was a regular attendant at the classes in- 
stituted by the Society of Biblical Archeo- 
logy for instruction in those tongues. Pro- 
fessor Sayce and Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, the 
lecturers at those classes, were among his 
most intimate friends. He was a member of 
the council of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
cheology, and took a prominent part in the 
discussion of the various subjects brought 
before the meetings. Shortly before his 
death he was readmitted a member of the 
university of Oxford, from which he had 
been expelled on his adhesion to the church 
of Rome. A decree was passed enabling 
him to replace his name on the books with- 
out payment of the usual fees. He died 
suddenly at the Hétel de Ville, Florence, 
while attending the congress of orientalists, 
on 18 Sept. 1878. His widow died at 
Ramsgate on 27 March 1893. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Smaller Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon of Professor Simonis, 
translated and improved from his second edi- 
tion,’ London, 1832, 12mo. 2. ‘Grecorum 
casuum analysis. De vera casuum verbo- 
rum, inflectionumque.in genere, natura et 
origine ... brevis disputatio,’ London, 1833, 
12mo. 38.‘ The Daily Service of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, adapted to family or pri- 
vate worship. By a Priest,’ Banbury, 


1838, 12mo. 4.‘ Auricular Confession. Six 
letters in answer to the attacks of [the Rev. 
W.S. Bricknell] one of the city lecturers, 
on the Catholic principle of private confes- 
sion to a priest. .. . By Academicus,’ Ox- 
ford 1842, 8vo. 5. ‘Keclesize Anglican 
Officia Antiqua: Portiforii seu Breviarii 
Sarisburiensis, annotatione perpetua illus- 
trati, et cum Breviariis Eboracensi, Here- 
fordensi, et Romano comparati, Fasciculus 
Primus, London, 18438, 12mo; 2nd part, 
London, 1855, 12mo. The first portion of 
the ‘ fasciculus primus’ had been separately 
published, London, 1842, 12mo. 6. ‘The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
translated from the authorised Latin; with 
... apreface by the Right Rev. Nicholas 
Wiseman, D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus,’ 
London, 1847, 16mo. 7. ‘ Faithfulness to 
Grace. On the Position of Anglicans hold- 
ing the Real Presence; with considerations 
on the sin of unlawful obedience,’ London, 
1850, 12mo. 8. ‘ The Female Jesuit abroad ; 
a true and romantic Narrative of True Life: 
including some account, with historical re- 
miniscences, of Bonn and the Middle Rhine,’ 
London, 1853, 8vo. 9. ‘ The Cumulate Vote, 
as a moderative of State oscillations,’ Lon- 
don (8 editions), 1867, 8vo. 10.‘ Plutocracy 
as a Principle; or, does the possession of 
property involve, as a moral right, that of 
political power? A letter in which are im- 
partially presented both sides of the ques- 
tion,’ 2nd edit. London, 1867, 8vo. 11. ‘The 
Suffrage as a Moral Right: what are its 
grounds ?’ London, 1867, 8vo. 

He was also a contributor to the ‘ Classical 
Museum’ and to the ‘Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology.’ 


[Academy, 28 Sept. 1878, p. 315; Atheneum, 
July 1858 p. 828, 21 Sept. 1878 p. 372 and 28 Sept. 
p. 403 ; Bodleian Cat. iv. 846; Browne’s Annals 
of the Tractarian Movement, pp. 73, 87; Letters 
of J. B. Mozley, pp. 85, 86; Letters of New- 
man, ed. Anne Mozley; Thomas Mozley’s Re- 
miniscences of Oriel ; Clergy List, 1841, p. 175; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 iv. 1269; 
Gondon’s Motifs de Conversion de dix Ministres 
Anglicans, pp. 191-202; Halkett and Laing’s 
Dict. of Anonymous Literature, pp. 200, 559 ; 
Tablet 1878 ii. 368, 377, 400, 408, and 1 April 
1893 p. 504; Times, 23 Sept. 1878, p. 9, 
col. 6.] A On 


SEAGER, EDWARD (1812-1888), 
lieutenant-general, was born on 11 June 
1812, and, after serving in the ranks for nine 
years and one hundred and eighty-eight 
days from 1832, became a cornet of the 8th 
light dragoons on 17 Sept. 1841. He was 
adjutant from 5 Oct. 1841 to 25 Oct. 1854, 
being gazetted lieutenant on 29 June 1843, 


Seager 
captain on 26 Oct. 1851, and major 31 Jan. 
1858. He served with his regiment in 
the Crimean war of 1854, and up to February 
1855, and was present at the battles of 
Alma, Balaclava (where he was wounded), 
Inkerman, and the siege of Sebastopol. On 
28 June 1855 he was appointed assistant 
military secretary to Major-general Lord 
William Paulet [q. v.], commanding on the 
Bosphorus, and continued in the same oftice 
under Sir Henry Knight Storks [q. v.] until 
the end of the war on 31 July 1856, when 
he was rewarded with a medal and four 
clasps, the fifth class of Medjidie, and the 
Turkish medal. Later on he served in Cen- 
tral India, 1858+9, was present at the action 
of Boordah, was mentioned in the despatches, 
and received a medal; From 5 Aug. 1859 
to 5 Aug. 1864 he was lieutenant-colonel of 
his regiment, and was then gazetted a brevet 
colonel in the army. From 3 Nov. 1864 to 
31 Jan. 1870 he was acting quartermaster- 
general in the Dublin district, and from 
1 April 1873 to 3 April 1878 inspecting 
officer of yeomanry cavalry at York. On 
15 Jan. 1870 he became a major-general, and 
on 1 July 1881 was placed on the retired 
list with the rank of lieutenant-general. On 
10 May 1872 he received one of the rewards 
for ‘ distinguished and meritorious services,’ 
and on 2 June 1877 was gazetted C.B. He 
died at Sion House, Scarborough, on 30 March 
1883. 

[Hart’s Annual Army List, 1872, pp. 35, 50; 
Official Army List, June 1880, pp. 150, 1205, 
1215; Times, 2 April 1883, p.7.] G.C. B. 


SEAGER, FRANCOIS (fi. 1549-1563), 
poet. [See Suear.] 


SEAGRAVE, ROBERT (1693-1760 ?), 
divine, son of Robert Seagrave, vicar of Twy- 
ford, Leicestershire, 1687-1720, was born 
there on 22 Noy. 1693. He was admitted 
subsizar at Clare Hall, Cambridge, on 8 Nov. 
1710, and graduated B.A. in 1714, M.A. in 
1718 (Grad. Cantabr. 1659-1823, p. 418). 
Seagrave, although ordained, held no cure, 
but acted as an extra-parochial clergyman, 
and preached in many places. He was one 
of the earliest to join the Oxford methodist 
movement, and, anxious to stir the church 
of England from her lethargy, published 
anonymously ‘A Remonstrance addressed 
to the Clergy, London, 1731, 8vo, and ‘A 
Letter to the People of England, occasioned 
by the falling away of the Clergy from the 
Doctrines of the Reformation,’ by Paulinus, 
London, 1785. To the fourth edition, 1789, 
he put his name. It was answered by an 
anonymous writer in ‘An Appeal to the 
People of England in defence of the Clergy.’ 
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Seagrave next wrote in 1789, in defence of 
George Whitefield, ‘An Answer to Dr, 
Trapp’s Four Sermons,’ which was answered 
in Trapp’s ‘ Observations on the Conduct and 
Writings of Mr. Seagrave,’ London, 1739, 
8vo. Further vindications of Trapp ap- 
peared, and Seagrave issued, in further vin- 
dication of Whitefield, ‘Remarks upon the 
Bishop of London’s Pastoral Letter’ On 
8 Sept. 1739 he held a dispute with Ebenezer 
Hewlett, an unlettered person at Blackwell’s 
coffee-house. Some account of this was pub- 
lished by Hewlett in ‘Mr. Whitefield’s 
Chatechise (sic), being an explanation of the 
ae of the methodists, London, 1789, 
vO. 

In the same year Seagrave commenced 
preeebite regularly on Sunday evenings at 

orimers’ Hall, Cripplegate. ‘Later he gave 
a Tuesday and a Thursday lecture. For the 
use of his congregation there he prepared 
‘Hymns for Christian Worship’ (London, 
1742, 8vo; 4th edit. 1748, reprinted 1860). 
Thirty of the hymns were his own. Among 
them are two stillin common use, viz.‘ Now 
may the Spirit’s holy fire,’ on the opening of 
a place of worship (included in Whitefield’s 
‘Hymns for Social Worship, 1758, and in 
Toplady’s ‘ Psalms and Hymns’); and ‘ Rise, 
my soul, and stretch thy wings,’ also in 
Whitefield’s hymn-book. 

Seagrave was preaching up till1759. He 
probably died soon afterwards. His other 
works are: 1. ‘Six Sermons on the Manner 
of Salvation,’ London, 1787, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Draught of the Justification of Man different 
from the present Language of our Pulpits,’ 
London, 1740, 8vo, being a continuation of 
the ‘Letter to the People of England,’ 
3. ‘Observations upon the Conduct of the 
Clergy, with an Essay towards a real Pro- 
testant Establishment,’ 1788 ; 3rd edit. 1740, 
8vo. 4. ‘Christianity: how far it is and is 
not founded on Argument,’ London, 1743, 
8vo. 6. ‘The True Protestant, addressed to 
the University of Cambridge,’ 4th edit. 1751, 
Svo. 6. ‘The Principles of Liberty, or the 
Right of Mankind to judge for themselves 
in matters of Faith,’ London, 1755. 

[Wilson’s Hist. of Diss. Churches, ii. 559, iii. 
315; Miller’s Singers and Songs of the Church, 
p- 152; Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, p. 10385; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 142, 250, 314; 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, &e., with a Sketch 
of the Author’s life, by Daniel Sedgwick [q.v.], 
1860; Evangel. Mag. 1814, p.304; Tyerman’s Life 
of Whitefield, i. 212, 278, 285, ii. 294; Griffith’s 
Brand out of the Fire, 1759.] C.F. S 


SEALLY, JOHN (1747 ?-1795), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in Somerset about 
1747, was educated at Bristol grammar 
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school, with a view to ordination. He may 
possibly be identical with ‘ John Sealy,’ son 
of John Sealy of Bridgwater, Somerset, who 
matriculated from Hertford College, Oxford, 
on 22 May 1760, aged 18, and graduated 
B.A. in 1764 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886, s. v.) The death of his uncle and patron 
obliged him to enter a solicitor’s office, which 
he soon quitted to learn the business of a 
merchant under Malachy Postlethwayt([q. v.] 
His master’s strictness was so little relished 
by Seally that, with some assistance from 
his mother, he betook himself to authorship 
and journalism as a means of livelihood. 
During a visit to Manchester he persuaded a 
wealthy heiress to elope with him, but was 
overtaken by the father at Worcester. The 
lady is said to have died broken-hearted, and 
Seally consoled himself by marrying, in 1766, 
a reputed rich widow of double his age, only 
to find, some years later, that she had no 
money and a husband (the Rey. William 
Lewis) still living. In the meantime Seally 
sought occupation as a writing-master and 
accountant. About 1767 he established a 
school in Bridgwater Square, Westminster, 
and after some years’ successful tuition took 
holy orders. In 1790 he was presented to 
the vicarage of East Meon with Froxfield 
and Steep, Hampshire. He died in Queen 
Square, Westminster, in March 1795. After 
his separation from Mrs. Lewis he married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Humphreys, 
rector of Hllisfield, Hampshire, and of North 
Stoke, Somerset, who survived him (notes 
from Seally’s will, proved in P. C. C. on 
22 April 1795). 

Seally was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society on 30 June 1791 (TuHomson, Hist. 
Royal Soc. Appendix iv. p. lxii). During a 
sojourn in Rome in 1774 he obtained ad- 
mission to the Roman Academy (Arcadia) 
by a eulogy on Maria Maddelana Fernandez 
Corilla, poet-laureate of Italy. He was also 
M.A. and LL.D. A portrait engraved by 
Thorowgood is mentioned by Bromley. 

Seally contributed occasional verses to 
various magazines, projected a short-lived 
political paper signed ‘Britannicus,’ con- 
ducted for some time the ‘ Universal Mu- 
seum’ and the ‘ Freeholder’s Magazine,’ and 
was concerned in the ‘ St. James’s Magazine,’ 
edited by Robert Lloyd [q. v.] He likewise 
published several novels, poems, and school- 
books, including: 1. ‘The Loves of Calisto 
and Emira, or the Fatal Legacy,’ 12mo, 
London, 1776; a French translation was 
published at Parisin 1778. 2.‘ Moral Tales, 
after the Eastern manner,’ 12mo, London 
(1780?). 8. ‘The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,’ 
an opera, 1782. 4, ‘A complete Geographical 
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Dictionary,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 1787. — 
5. ‘The Lady’s Encyclopedia,’ 3 vols. 12mo, 
London, 1788. 


[Notes and Queries, 7th ser. xi. 287, 395; 
Baker’s Biogr. Dram. (1812), vol. i. pt. ii. p. 
637; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; information from the 
vicar of East Meon.] G. G. 


SEAMAN, LAZARUS (d. 1675), puri- 
tan divine, was a native of Leicester, where 
he was born of poor parents early in the 
seventeenth century. On 4 July 1623 he 
was entered as a sizar at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, 
in 1627, M.A. in 1631. Straitened means led 
him to leave Cambridge and teach a school, 
apparently in London. He was chosen lec- 
turer at St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and became 
chaplain to Algernon Percy, tenth earl of 
Northumberland [q. v.] In 1642 he was pre- 
sented by Laud tothe rectory of Allhallows, 
Bread Street; Laud had promised this pre- 
sentation out of ‘courtesie’ to Northumber- 
land, and complains that, though aware of 
this, Sir Henry Montagu, first earl of Man- 
chester [q. v. ], had written, commanding him 
in the name of the House of Lords to give the 
benefice to Seaman (Hist. of the Troubles, 
1695, p. 199). In 1643 he was nominated 
a member of the Westminster Assembly of 
divines, and he was a regular attendant; 
the best thing he said was on 18 Feb. 1645, 
‘In no institution did God go against na- 
ture.’ By a private discussion on transub- 
stantiation, held about this time against two 
Romish priests, he was the means, according 
to William Jenkyn [q.v.], of preventing the 
conversion of a noble family to the Roman 
catholic church. 

On 11 April 1644 Seaman was admitted 
master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, by Edward 
Montagu, second earl of Manchester [q. v.], 
in the room of John Cosin [q. v.], ejected on 
138 March. Calamy reports that he dis- 
charged the duties of the mastership with 
‘abundant honour;’ Walker relates that at 
the Restoration the fellows, in a petition to 
the crown, complained of his ‘ unstatutable 
government.’ 

On 6 Noy. 1645 Seaman was placed on 
the committee of accommodation designed 
by parliament to arrange terms for the com- 
prehension of the independents; the project 
fell through, as the independents rejected 
comprehension and insisted on toleration. 
He was one of the remonstrants (26 May 
1646) against the toleration of ‘separate 
congregations,’ and maintained in the West- 
minster Assembly the divine right of the 
presbyterian discipline. At the second meet- 
ing (8 Noy. 1647) of the provincial assem- 
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bly of London, Seaman, a member of the 
first London classis, was moderator. In 
September-November 1648 he was one of 
the four presbyterian divines commissioned 
to the Isle of Wight to recommend their 
case to Charles in discussion with the king, 
aided by episcopalian divines ; Charles com- 
plimented Seaman on his ability. In Janu- 
ary 1649 he signed the ‘ Vindication’ drawn 
up by Cornelius Burges, D.D. [q. v.], pro- 
testing against the king’s trial. He proceeded 
D.D, in 1649. In 1653 he was vice-chan- 
cellor, and in 1654 was appointed by Crom- 
well one of the visitors of his university, 
Cosin was restored to the mastership of 
Peterhouse on 3 Aug. 1660. Seaman held 
aloof, with William Jenkyn and a few 
others, from the negotiations with Charles II 
in the presbyterian interest, and was looked 
upon as an uncompromising man, whom it 
was useless to tempt with offers of prefer- 
ment, He resigned his benefice in conse- 
quence of the Uniformity Act; his successor, 
Risden, was appointed on 26 Aug. 1662. 
On the passing of the Five Miles Act, 1665, 
Baxter drew up a statement of reasons for 
not taking the oath which exempted from its 
operation ; Seaman persuaded him to abstain 
from publishing it, and recommended a 
policy of ‘silent patience.’ He privately 
ministered to a congregation of his former 
parishioners, preached publicly after the 
great fire of 1666, and after the indulgence 
of 1672 built a chapel in Meeting-house 
Yard, Silver Street, Wood Street, Holborn. 
Wood, who knew him personally, refers to 
him respectfully as ‘a learned nonconformist.’ 
He died in Warwick Court, Newgate Street, 
about 9 Sept. 1675; Jenkyn preached his 
funeral sermon on 12 Sept.; an elegy on his 
death was issued (1675) as a broadsheet. 
Seaman was a man of much learning, 
noted as a casuist, charitable in disposition, 
and a model of prudent reserve. He is 
chiefly remembered for his library, number- 
ing upwards of five thousand books, which 
was the first sold in England by auction. 
The catalogue was published with the title 
‘ Catalogus Variorum et Insignium Librorum 
instructissimee Bibliothece...Quorum Auc- 
tio habebitur Londini in edibus Defuncti... 
Cura Gulielmi Cooper Bibliopole,’ &c., 1676, 
Ato, pp. 137. A notice ‘To the Reader’ 
states that ‘it hath not been usual here in 
England to make sale of Books by way of 
Auction,’ though this was ‘ practised in other 
countreys.’ Four rules of sale are given, and 
the auction was to begin on 3 Oct. and con- 
tinue each day at 9.a.M. and 2 P.M. till the 
books were sold. Of the two British Mu- 
seum copies (821, i. 1 and 11906, e. 1) of the 
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catalogue, the former, once in the possession 
of Narcissus Luttrell, has the prices added 
in manuscript. The highest sum obtained 
for a single lot was 8/. 2s. for the set of St. 
Chrysostom (Paris, 1636); the highest for a 
single volume was li. 18s. for Servetus’s 
‘Dialogorum de Trinitate Libri Duo,’ 1582, 
8vo. Over 7007. was realised in all (Biblio- 
graphica, i. 376). 

Besides sermons before parliament (1644— 
1647), before the Lord Mayor (1650), and a 
farewell sermon (in the London collection, 
1663), Seaman published: 1. ‘The Acarpy87 
proved to be Hapad:arpi87. A Vindication of 
... the Reformed Church .. . from Misrepre- 
sentations concerning the Ordination,’ 1647, 
4to (against Sidrach Simpson [q. v.] and Ed- 
mund Chillenden [q.v.]). 2. Hie Majesties 
Papers ... with an Answer... by...Mr. 
Seaman,’ 1648,4to; reprinted as‘ The Papers 
which passed between His Majesty ... and 
Mr. Seaman. . . concerning Church-govern- 
ment’ [1649], 8vo. He prefixed an address 
to ‘A Glance of Heaven,’ 1638, by Richard 
Sibbes, D.D. [q. v.] For the Turkish ver- 
sion of the catechism by John Ball (1585- 
1640) [q. v.], erroneously ascribed to him, 
see SEAMAN, WILLIAM. : 


[Funera] Sermon by Jenkyn, 1675; Baxter’s 
Reliquie, 1696, ii. 229, iii. 18; Wood’s Athen 
Oxon. (Bliss) iii. 777, 1122, iv. 218; Calamy’s 
Account, 1713, pp. 16 sq.; Calamy’s Continua- 
tion, 1727, i. 17; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 152; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1810, iii. 6sq.; Neal’s Hist, 
of the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822,vol. iii. ; Mitchell 
and Struthers’s Minutes of the Westminster As- 
sembly, 1874, pp. 62, &c.; Longman’s Magazine, 
December 1893 (by Mr. A.W. Pollard) ; informa- 
tion kindly furnished by the Master of Emmanuel 
and the Master of Peterhouse. ] A. G. 


SEAMAN, WILLIAM (1606-1680), 
orientalist, and first translator of the New 
Testament into Turkish, was born in 1606. 


‘In 1623-4 he matriculated at Balliol Col- 


lege, Oxford, graduating B.A. at the same 
time, and M.A. in 1626. In 1628 he became 
rector of Upton-Scudamore, a living in the 
gift of Queen’s College, Oxford, which he held 
up to the time of his death. Soon after his in- 
stitution he travelled to Constantinople, and 
there entered the service of Sir Peter Wyche 
[q. v.], the English ambassador, though in 
what capacity does not appear. ‘T'wells, in 
a note to his ‘Life of Dr. Edward Pocock’ 
(London, 1740), doubtfully states that Sea- 
man was chaplain to an English ambassador 
at the Porte. Sir Peter was ambassador from 
1628 to 1639, and. Thomas Hunt was his 
chaplain from 1628 till 1636. In 1652 Sea- 
man published a translation from the Turkish 
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of Hojah Effendi’s ‘ Reign of the Sultan Or- 


chan,’ and dedicated it to Lady Jane Merick, 
who had formerly been the wife of Sir Peter 
Wyche. Seaman states as the reason of his 
presenting the work to her: ‘ Not only be- 
cause (during my youth) I began the study of 
the Turkish language while I was a servant 
of your family, but likewise as having had 
my education, in the use of my pen, under 
the Right Honourable Sir Peter Wyche 
(your then noble husband) in the time of 
his embassie there.’ 

After 1650 Seaman, at the instigation of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle, who contributed 
602. to the cost of the undertaking, com- 
menced his magnum opus, the translation 
of the New Testament into Turkish, and in 
1659 he published the three epistles of 
St. John, under the title ‘Specimen §.58. 
Scripture . . . Turcicé reddite opera G. 8.’ 
In the following year he prepared, also at 
the desire of Boyle, a Turkish version of the 
‘Short Catechisme’ of John Ball (1585- 
1640) [q. v.] This work (of which a copy 
exists in the Bodleian Library) is a small 
octavo, printed apparently at Oxford. There 
is neither title-page, author’s name, nor 
date. 

The New Testament was completed and 
published in quarto at Oxford in 1666. It 
is a creditable monument of Seaman’s erudi- 
tion and industry,and remained for a century 
and a half the only printed Turkish version. 
In 1670 Seaman published a Turkish gram- 
mar, concerning which several letters passed 
between himself and Dr. Pococke, who be- 
stowed great care and pains in correcting 
and improving the style of the Latin preface 
and epistle dedicatory. In the dedication 
Seaman acknowledges the assistance he had 
received from Boyle, who contributed 20/. 
(to be paid in books) towards the cost of the 
work, and to Cyril Wyche, the son of his 
former patron, Sir Peter. At this time Sea- 
man had a house in Whitecross Alley, Moor- 
fields. He died on 7 Nov. 1680, and was 
buried in the church of Upton-Scudamore, 
having held the rectory for fifty-two years. 
He is stated to have been a moderate non- 
conformist. He was married and left issue, 

[Twells’s Life of Dr. Edw. Pocock; Court 
Books of the Levant Company ; information from 
the Rev. R. Powley, rector of Upton-Scudamore, 
Wiltshire.] H. T. L. 


SEAMUS patt (7. 1712), Irish poet. 
[See Macovarrt, JAMES. ] 


SEARCHFIELD, ROWLAND (1565 ?- 
1622), bishop of Bristol, born in 1564 or 
1565, entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1575, and matriculated as fellow from St, 
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John’s College, Oxford, on 6 July 1582, 


aged 17. He graduated B.A. on 11 Oct. 
1586, M.A. on 2 June 1590, and B.D. on 
30 June 1597, being dispensed from the 
usual exercises on the ground that he was 
‘engaged on certain duties at the command 
of the archbishop of Canterbury.’ He 
graduated D.D. on 1 June 1608, maintaining 
in histheses that various forms of religion were 
incompatible with unity of faith; that no 
one could be saved by the faith of another,; 
and that heretics should be compelled to 
conform outwardly. He was appointed 
proctor of the university on 21 April 1596, 
and was licensed to preach on 17 Feb. 1605-6. 
In 1601 he was made vicar of Evenley, 
Northamptonshire, and rector of Burthrop, 
Gloucestershire, and in 1606 he became vicar 
of Charlbury, Oxfordshire. On 18 March 
1618-19 he was elected bishop of Bristol, 
being consecrated on 9 May following, and 
receiving back the temporalities on the 28th. 
He died on 11 Oct. 1622, and was buried in 
Bristol Cathedral. John Manningham de- 
scribes him as ‘a dissembled Christian, like 
an intemperate patient which can gladly 
heare his physicion discourse of his dyet 
and remedy, but will not endure to obserue 
them’ (Diary, Camd. Soc. p. 11). By his 
wife Anne, daughter of Ralph and Mary 
Hutchinson, he had one or more sons. The 
stone placed over his grave was subsequently 
removed to make room for the communion 
table. 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon, ii. 861; Godwin, De 
Presul, Anglia, ed. Richardson; Lansd. MS. 
984, f. 23; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, 
pp. 44, 459 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy; Clark’s 
Reg. Univ. Oxon. passim; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-1714; Clode’s Memorials of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, p. 665; Robinson’s Reg. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, i.22.] A. F. P. 

_ SEARLE, THOMAS (1777-1849), rear- 
admiral, son of James Searle of Staddles- 
combe, Devonshire, was born on 29 May 
1777. He entered the navy in November 
1789, served on the Mediterranean, home, and 
Newfoundland stations, and in 1796 was in 
the Royal George, flagship of Lord Brid- 
port, by whose interest he was made lieu- 
tenant, on 19 Aug., to the Incendiary fire- 
ship. In 1797 he was in the Prince, flag- 
ship of Sir Roger Curtis; in 1798, in the 
Nemesis frigate, on the North American 
station, and in 1799 commanded the Courier 
cutter in the North Sea. On 26 Nov. 1799 
he was made commander on the recommen- 
dation of Lord Duncan, who was greatly 
pleased with his activity during the year, 
and especially with his gallant capture of a 
large French privateer on 23 Novy. From 
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June 1800. to October 1802 he was employed 
in the transport service; and from July 
1803 to April 1804, with the Portsmouth 
division of sea-fencibles. During 1804- 
1805-6, he commanded various small vessels 
off Boulogne and the north coast of France, 
and in December 1806 was appointed to the 
Gsesebapper brig for service in the Mediter- 
rean. His service in the Grasshopper was 
marked, even in that age, ‘as dashing in the 
extreme.’ On 11 Dec. 1807, off Cape Palos, 
he engaged a heavily armed Spanish brig of 
war with two settees in company; captured 
the brig and drove the settees to seek safety 
in flight. Lord Collingwood officially re- 
ported the affair as ‘an instance of the zeal 
and enterprise which marked Searle’s general 
conduct.’ On 4 April 1808, in company 
with the Alceste and Mercury frigates, he 
assisted in destroying or capturing a convoy 
of merchant vessels at Rota, near Cadiz, 
after dispersing or sinking the gunboats that 
escorted them, and silencing the batteries of 
Rota, which protected them. This last ser- 
vice was performed by the brig alone ‘by 
the extraordinary gallantry and good con- 
duct of Captain Searle, who kept in upon 
the shoal to the southward of the town so 
near as to drive the enemy from their guns 
with grape from his carronades, and at the 
same time kept in check a division of the 
gunboats that had come out from Cadiz to 
assist the others engaged by the Alcestes 
and Mercury. It was a general cry in both 
ships: “ Only look how nobly the brig be- 
haves”’ ({Sir] Murray Maxwell [q. v.] to the 
secretary of the admiralty, Gazette, 1808, 
p. 570). Consequent on Maxwell’s letter 
Searle was advanced to post rank on 28 April 
1808, though the promotion did not reach 
him till July; and meanwhile, on 23 April, 
being in company with the Rapid brig, on 
the south coast of Portugal, he fell in with 
two richly laden Spanish vessels from South 
America, under convoy of four gunboats. 
The merchant ships ran in under the 
batteries of Faro, by which they were pro- 
tected ; but the brigs, having captured two 
of the gunboats, driven the other two on 
shore, and silenced the batteries, brought off 
the ships, with cargoes of the value of 
60,0007. 

On leaving the Grasshopper, Searle was 
presented by the crew with a sword of the 
value of eighty guineas, and shortly after, 
by Lloyd’s, with a piece of plate worth one 
hundred guineas. In 1809 he commanded 
the Frederickstein in the Mediterranean ; in 
1810-11, the Elizabeth in the North Sea and 
at Lisbon; and in 1811-12, the Druid in 
the Mediterranean, On 4June1815 he was 
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In 1818-21 he com- 
manded the Hyperion frigate in the Channel 
(in attendance upon George IV) and in a 
voyage to South America, whence he brought 
back specie to the amount of half a million 
sterling, From 1836 to 1839 he was captain 
of the Victory, then guardship at Ports- 
mouth ; and on 9 Noy. 1846 was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral. He died at 
Kingston House, Portsea, on 18 March 1849, 
and was buried at the garrison chapel, 
Portsmouth. He is described as a man of 
middle height, strongly built, black hair, 
dark complexion, and remarkably handsome. 
He married, in November 1796, Ann, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Maddock of Plymouth Dock- 
yard and Tamerton Foliot, and by her had a 
large family ; eight daughters survived him. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict. ; Marshall’s Roy. 
Nay. Biogr. v. (suppl. pt. i.) 309; James’s 
Naval Hist. (ed, er. 8vo) ii. 379-80, 382, 413- 
414, iv, 270-1, 326, 829-80; service-book in 
the Public Record Office ; information from his 
great-grandson, Mr. W. J. Richards of Ply- 
mouth.] J. Kisks 


SEATON. [See also Szron.] 


SEATON, Baron. [See Conporne, Siz 
- JOHN, 1778-1863. | 


SEATON, EDWARD CATOR (1815- 
1880), author of the ‘Handbook of Vaccina- 
tion,’ was born at Rochester in 1815, where 
his father, a retired naval surgeon, was in 

ractice. He was educated at Edinburgh 

niversity, where he graduated M.D. in 
1837, and, then joining his father at Roches- 
ter, was appointed surgeon to the North 
Aylesford Union. Purchasing a small 
practice, he settled at 77 Sloane Street, 
London, in 1841, removing to 33 Sloane 
Street in 1852, and remaining there until 
1862. He took an active part in founding 
the Western Medical Society, of which he 
was secretary, librarian, and afterwards 
president. With the Epidemiological So- 
ciety he was connected from its founda- 
tion in 1850 (serving as president in 1869), 
A committee of the society conducted in- 
quiries concerning small-pox and vaccina- 
tion, and reached the conclusion that the 
disease had much increased in foreign 
countries. The report, drawn up by Seaton, 
was presented to parliament (Parliamentary 
Papers, 1852-3, No, 484, and 1854-5, 
No. 88). The outcome of the inquiry was 
the Compulsory Vaccination Act of 1853. 
Among other papers printed by him were 
‘The Protective and Modifying Process of 
Vaccination’ (Journal of Public Health and 
Sanitary Review, 1856-7, ii. 101, 343-68) 
and an ‘ Account of an Epidemic of Small 
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Pox in Jamaica,’ 1851-2 (Trans. Epidemio- 


logical Soc. 1858, pp. 1-12). In 1858 
Seaton was appointed an inspector under the 
general board of health, and was engaged 
in reporting on the state of vaccination in 
England, which he found to be deficient 
and requiring an amendment in the law. 
He contributed the article on vaccination to 
Reynolds’s ‘System of Medicine’ (1866, i. 
483-519), and published his well-known 
‘ Handbook of Vaccination’ (1868), a ‘ Re- 
port on Animal Vaccination, and ‘ On the 
recent Small-pox Epidemic with reference 
to Vaccination,’ in the new local govern- 
ment series in 1874. His efforts led to im- 
proved arrangements for public vaccination. 
In 1872 he became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and represented Great 
Britain in the sanitary conference held at 
Vienna in 1874. From 1871 he actedas assis- 
tant medical officer to the local government 
board, and in June 1876 succeeded John 
Simon, C.B., as medical officer. In this 
capacity his sound clear judgment proved of 
great value. He died at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Thomas Spooner Soden, at 
48 Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill, London, 
on 31 Jan. 1880, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. : 

Besides the works enumerated, he wrote: 
‘General Memorandum on the Proceedings 
which are advisable in Places attacked by 
Epidemic Diseases,’ 1878; ‘Chelsea Vestry : 
Annual Reports of the Medical Officer of 
Health,’ 1885-90. 

(Dudgeon’s Official Defence of Vaccinations, 
Leicester, 1876; Medical Times and Gazette, 
$1 Jan. 1880, pp. 137-8 ; Proceedings of Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, 1875, viii. 485 ; Lancet, 
81 Jan. 1880, pp. 188-9; Trans. Epidemiolo- 
gical Soc. 1880, iv. 431-2. ] G. C. B. 

SEATON, JOHN THOMAS (¥%. 1761- 
1806), portrait-painter, was son of Chris- 
topher Seaton, a gem-engraver, who was a 
pupil of Charles Christian Reisen [q. v.], and 
died in 1768. Seaton was a pupil of Francis 
Hayman [q. v.], and also studied in the St. 
Martin’s Lane academy. He and his father 
were both members of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, and signed their declaration 
roll in 1766. He resided for some time at 
Bath, whence he sent portraits to the exhi- 
bition of the society, and in 1774 he ex- 
hibited portraits at the Royal Academy. 
His portraits were usually small full-lengths 
in a landscape. He subsequently went to 
Edinburgh, where he practised with repute 
as a portrait-painter, and was living in 1806. 
A portrait by him of Walter Macfarlan (d. 
1767) of Macfarlane is in the Scottish Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. 
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[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. 


of Artists, 1760-1893; Sequier’s Dictionary of 
Painters. ] L. C. 

SEATON, THOMAS (1684-1741), divine, 
hymn-writer, and founder of the Seatonian 
prize for sacred poetry at Cambridge, born 
at Stamford in 1684, was admitted a sizar of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1701, under the 
tuition of Mr. Clarke, bedel of the univer- 
sity. He graduated B.A.in 1704, was elected 
a fellow of his college, and commenced M.A. 
in 1708. After taking holy orders, he became 
chaplain to Daniel, earl of Nottingham, on 
whose presentation he was instituted to the 
vicarage of Ravenstone, Buckinghamshire, 
on 9 Nov. 1721. He died at Ravenstone on 
18 Aug. 1741, and was buried there on the 
23rd. A large tombstone was erected to his 
memory in the churchyard, with a Latin 
inscription, which has been printed by Lips- 
comb (Hist. of Buckinghamshire, iv. 320, 
323). 

By his will he devised his estate at Kis- 
lingbury, Northamptonshire, to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on condition that out of 
the rents a prize should be annually awarded 
to a master of arts of that university who, 
in the judgment of the vice-chancellor, the 
master of Clare Hall, and the Greek pro- 
fessor, had composed the best English poem 
on the attributes of the Supreme Being or 
some other sacred subject. The first poem 
was printed in 1750, and the publication has 
continued uniformly to the present time, ex- 
cept in 1766, 1769, and 1771. Many of these 
compositions will be found in ‘Musze Sea- 
toniane. A complete Collection of the 
Cambridge Prize Poems, from their first in- 
stitution ...to the present time. To which 
are added two poems, likewise written for the 
prize, by Mr. Bally and Mr. Scott’ (London, 
1773, 8yo). 

Seaton was himself the author of: 1. ‘The 
Divinity of our Saviour proved : in an Essay 
on the Eternity of the Son of God,’ London, 
1719, 8vo; in answer to Whiston. 2. ‘The 
Conduct of Servants in Great Families. 
Consisting of Dissertations upon several Pas- 
sages of the Holy Scriptures relating to the 
Office of a Servant,’ London, 1720, 12mo. 
3. ‘The Defects of the Objections against 
the New Testament Application of the Pro- 
phecies in the Old, exposed; and the Evan- 
gelists Application of ’em vindicated,’ Lon- 
don, 1726, 8vo, 4. ‘A Compendious View 
of the Grounds of Religion, both Natural 
and Reveal’d: in two dissertations,’ London, 
1729, 12mo. 6. ‘The Devotional Life ren- 
der’d Familiar, Easy, and Pleasant, in seve- 
ral Hymns upon the most common occasions 
of Human Life. Composed and collected 
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by T. 8S.” London, 1734, 12mo; reprinted 
Oxford, 1855, 12mo. 

[Addit.“MS. 5880, f. 395; Cambridge Book 

of Endowments, p. 152; Camden’s Britannia, 
ed. Gough, ii. 177; Carter's Cambridge, p. 394; 
Cooke’s Preachers’ Assistant, ii. 298; Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, iv. 248; Critical Review, 
1782, p. 69; Graduati Cantabr. 1823, p. 419; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 506.] T. C. 
_ SEATON, Sir THOMAS (1806-1876), 
major-general, born in 1806, was the son of 
John Fox Seaton of Pontefract, and after- 
wardsof Clapham. In July 1822, being then 
sixteen years and five months old, he ob- 
tained a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and on 4 Feb. 1823 he was 
commissioned as ensign in the first battalion 
of the 10th native infantry of the Bengal 
army. In July he was transferred to the 
second battalion of the 17th native infantry, 
stationed at Ludhiana in the Punjab. This 
battalion was soon afterwards converted into 
the 35th native infantry. He served with 
the first battalion (which had become the 
34th) from October 1824 till July 1825, but 
then returned to the 35th, and remained in 
- it till 1857. His commission as lieutenant 
was dated 1 May 1824. -He took part in the 
siege of Bhartpur, and was afterwards sta- 
tioned at Meerut and in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, where he married Caroline, daughter 
of J. Corfield-of Taunton, Somerset. On 
2 April 1834 he was promoted captain. In 
1836, having lost his wife, he went to England 
on furlough for three years, and returned to 
India in 1839, having married, as his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of J. Harriman of 
Tivoli, Cumberland. 

He found that his regiment was engaged 
in the campaign just opened in Afghanistan, 
and hastened to join it by way of the Bolan 
Pass. In his autobiography he has given a 
vivid picture of the sufferings of the convoy 
to which he was attached in crossing the 
desert of Shikarpur to Bagh in the intense 
heat of June. He rejoined his regiment at 
Kabul on 8 Sept. 1839, and remained there 
for two years, except for a short expedition 
over the Hindukush to Bamian. In October 
1841, when the regiment was about to re- 
turn to India as part of Sale’s brigade, the 
general rising of the Afghans took place 
[see Satz, SiR Ropert Henry]. The bri- 
gade had to reopen the Koord Kabul Pass, 
and to fight its way to Jalalabad, which it 
reached on 12 Nov. 

The defence of Jalalabad lasted five 
months, and in the course of it Seaton had 
opportunities of showing his resource. He 
was sent to destroy the walls of an outlying 
fort which might give cover to the enemy ; 
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but they proved too hard for spade and pick, 
and he had no powder to spare. There wasa 
sunken road at the foot of the wall, and the 
soil was soft ; so. he threw a dam across the 
lower part of the road, and turned a little 
stream into it. In a few hours the wall fell. 
In the first two months of the defence the 
stock of wine and spirits ran out, but Seaton 
contrived to make a still with some washer- 
men’s pots and a matchlock barrel, and sup- 
plied his mess with spirits as long as there 
was sugar left. 

The cordial friendship between the two 
infantry regiments of the brigade—the 18th 
British light infantry and the 35th native 
infantry—was one of the most notable fea- 
tures of the defence of Jalalabad. They en- 
tertained one another at parting, after their 
return to India, and the 13th presented to 
the 85th a piece of plate, which passed into 
Seaton’s possession when the 35th was dis- 
banded in the mutiny. Seaton received the 
medal awarded to the ‘ illustrious garrison,’ 
and was made C.B. He was given the local 
rank of major on 4 Oct. 1842. 

From 1842 to 1851 he held the appoint- 
ment of brigade-major at Agra. After three 
years’ furlough in England he rejoined his 
regiment at Sialkot on 31 Jan. 1855, and 
took command of it. He had become major 
in the regiment on 17 Nov. 1852, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army on 20 June 1854. 
In May 1857 he went to Simla on account 
of his health, but within a week he was sent 
to Umballa to take command of the 60th 
native infantry, a regiment which was ripe for 
mutiny. A few days afterwards the troops at 
Umballa set out for the siege of Delhi; but 
this regiment, in spite (or because) of its 
known condition, was detached on the march 
to intercept a body of mutineers at Rohtak. 
By dexterous handling Seaton delayed the 
inevitable outbreak for a fortnight; but on 
10 June the regiment drove away its officers, 
and marched to join the mutineers in Delhi. 
The officers made their way to the British 
camp, where there was much surprise at 
their safe arrival; and Seaton served as a 
field officer during the earlier part of the 
siege. 

On 23 July he was dangerously wounded, 
and after the fall of Delhi he was sent up to 
Simla. In November he was again ready for 
duty, and was made lieutenant-colonel of 
the Ist European fusiliers, his commission 
bearing date 27 June. He was made colonel 
in the army on 13 Oct. With a force of 
2,300 men, including his own regiment, he 
escorted a large convoy from Delhi through 
the Duab, to join the commander-in-chief. 
He had engagements with the mutineers 
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near Bibram, at Patiali, and at Mainpuri, in 


which he defeated them by skilful tactics 
with little loss. 

He joined Sir Colin Campbell at Fateh- 
garh on 7 Jan. 1858, and was left in com- 
mand there as brigadier during the siege of 
Lucknow. ‘You'll be mobbed, my dear 
friend,’ said Sir Colin, ‘as soon as I leave, 
but you must hold out till Icome back.’ He 
had only a small force, but finding that the 
mutineers were mustering in large numbers 
in the neighbourhood, he marched out on 
the night of 6 April, fell upon a body of 
them at Kankar, and routed them so 
thoroughly that the main road to the north- 
west was nolonger in danger. In this bril- 
liant affair his men ‘had marched, out and 
home, forty-four miles, had fought an ac- 
tion, defeating the enemy with considerable 
loss, and capturing their guns, ammunition, 
tents, stores, and baggage, and they had re- 
turned home safely with the captured guns, 
without leaving behind a ee stragegler, 
and, in spite of the tremendous heat, doing 
all in a little over twenty-two hours.’ 

In June he was sent to Shahjahanpur, and 
on 8 Oct. he surprised and defeated the Oudh 
mutineers at Bunhagong. In the following 
spring his brigade was broken up, as the 
fighting was at an end; and he retired soon 
afterwards with the rank of major-general. 
His retirement bore date 30 Aug. 1859. He 
had been made K.C.B. on 24 March 18658. 

After spending several years in England, 
he settled in France on account of the milder 
climate, and he died at Paris on 11 Sept. 
1876. 

Seaton’s autobiography, ‘From Cadet to 
Colonel,’ was published in two volumes in 
1866, and reprinted in one volume in 1877. 
It is a well-told story of an Indian soldier's 
career. Healso wrote some papers on ‘Tret- 
cutting and Wood-carving,’ for a boys’ maga- 
zine, and they were reprinted as a manual 
in 1875. 

[From Cadet to Colonel; Stocqueler’s Memo- 
rials of Afghanistan, pp. 218-27; Malleson’s 
Hist. of the Indian Mutiny; Annual Register, 
1876; Illustrated London News, 23 Sept. 1876.] 

E. M. L. 


SEAWARD, JOHN (1786-1858), civil 
engineer, son of a builder, was born at Lam- 
beth, London, in January 1786, and began 
life as a surveyor and architect, working 
with his father. He was afterwards engaged 
by Grillier & Co., contractors for the erection 
of Vauxhall Bridge; the direction of that 
work was entrusted to Seaward, and this 
circumstance brought him the acquaintance 
of Jeremy Bentham and Ralph and James 
Walker. He next managed some lead-mines 
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in Wales, acquired a knowledge of chemis- 


try, and became friendly with Woolf, Trevi- 
thick, and other mechanical engineers. Re- 
turning to London, he superintended the con- 
struction of Gordon’s, Dowson’s, and other 
docks on the Thames, and became agent for 
the Gospel Oak Ironworks in Staffordshire. 
He was at the same time connected with the 
Imperial and Continental Gas Company, and 
introduced gas lighting into several towns in 
France, Belgium, and Holland. In 1828 he 
made drawings for a new London Bridge of 
three arches, each of 230 feet span. In 1824 
he established the Canal Ironworks, Mill- 
wall, Poplar, for the construction of ma- 
chinery, more particularly of marine engines. 
The first vessel built there in 1825, the Royal 
George, was intended to run between Dover 
and Calais. He joined the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as a member in 1826, and 
was a frequent attendant at the meetings. 
A younger brother, SamuEL SEAWARD 
(1800-1842), joined John about 1826; the 
brothers produced machinery for every part 
of the world, and made the name of Seaward 
widely known. In 1829 they assisted in 
the formation of the Diamond Steam Packet 
Company, and built the engines for the boats 
which ran between Gravesend and London. 
Of these, the Ruby and the Sapphire were 
types for speed and for accommodation. In 
1836 the brothers brought out the direct- 
acting engines for the Gorgon and Cyclops, 
known as Seaward’s engines, nearly dis- 
pensing with the heavy side-beam engines 
which up to that period were in general use. 
Their success was complete, and the saving 
obtained in the consumption of fuel by the 
double-slide valve, both for the steam and ex- 
haust, with other improvements, caused the 
government to entrust the Seawards with 
the building of twenty-four steamboats and 
some smaller vessels. At the same time 
they adapted their engines to the vessels of 
the East India Company, the Steam Naviga~ 
tion Companies, and the ships of foreign 
governments. They early advocated the use 
of auxiliary steam power for the voyage to 
India, and experimented with the Vernon in 
1839 and 1840 with great success (Trans. 
Instit. of Civil Engineers, 1842, iii. 3885-401). 
They also designed largeswing-bridges, dredg- 
ing machines, cranes, and other dock-appara- 
tus, besides machinery for lead, saw, and sugar 
mills. Among the improvements and inven- 
tions for which John Seaward was personally 
responsible were the tubular boilers, which 
are still used in the royal navy, the discon- 
necting cranks for paddle-wheel engines, the 
telescopic funnel, the self-acting nozzles for 
feed and for regulating the saturation of the 
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water in marine boilers, the double passages 
in cylinders both for steam and eduction, the 
_ cheese-couplings used to connect and discon- 
nect the screw propeller to and from the en- 
gines, and other minor improvements. 

The death of Samuel Seaward, who was 
a F.R.S., at Endsleigh Street, London, on 
11 May 1842 (Min. of Proc. of Instit. of Civil 
Engineers, 1842-3, ii. 11-12), threw upon 
John Seaward the entire management of 
the Canal Ironworks. In the construction 
of the engines of the Amazon, eight hundred 
horse power, he produced one of his most 
perfect works. The vessel unfortunately 
was destroyed by fire on her first passage to 
the West Indies on 4 Jan. 1852. He died at 
20 Breckmock Crescent, London, on 26 March 
1858. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘Observations 
on the Rebuilding of London Bridge, with 
an examination of the Arch of Equilibrium 
proposed by Dr. Hutton, and an investiga- 
tion of a new method for forming an arch of 
that description,’ 1824. 2. ‘Observations on 
the Advantages and Possibility of success- 
fully employing Steam Power in navigating 
Ships between this country and the East 
Indies,’ 1829, signed J. 8. & Co. For ‘The 
Steam Engine,’ by Thomas Tredgold, 1850, 
he contributed articles on ‘Steam Naviga- 
tion,’ ‘ Vessels of Iron and Wood,’ the ‘Steam 
Engine,’ and on ‘Screw Propulsion.’ 


[Minutes of Proc. of Instit. of Civil Engineers, 
1859, xviii. 199-202; Gent. Mag. May 1858, 
p. 566; Cat. of Scientific Papers, 1871, v. 609.] 

G. C. B. 


SEBBI, SAEBBI, or SEBBA (d.695?), 
king of the East-Saxons, was the son of Sae- 
ward. The father was, jointly with his two 
brothers, Sexred [q. v.] and another, king of 
the East-Saxons; he was a heathen, and was 
slain in battle by the West-Saxons in or about 
626 (Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 637; Bupz, Hist. 
Eccl. ii.c. 5; Henry or Huntinepoy, p. 67). 
Sebbi became king about 665, succeeding his 
kinsman Swithelm, the brother and successor 
of Sigebert the Good [q. v.], who succeeded 
his cousin, Sigebert the Little [q. v.], who 
was the brother of Sebbi; he reigned con- 
jointly with his nephew, Sighere (q. v.], son 
of Sigebert the Little, under the overlord- 
ship of the kings of Mercia (Mon. Hist. Brit. 
us.; Hist. Eccl. iii. ec. 80). In the early 
years of his reign the great pestilence of 664 
‘was raging, and under the pressure of this 
calamity a large number of the East-Saxons, 
with Sighere at their head, relapsed into 
heathenism (2b.; Hist. of Epidemicsin Britain, 
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to Christianity. On hearing of the relapse 
of the East-Saxons, Wulfhere [q.v.], king of 
Mercia, sent Bishop Jaruman (d. 667?) to 
recall them to the faith. His success was 
complete, Erkenwald [q. v.], who was ap- 
pointed bishop of London in or about 675, 
was no doubt supported in his work by 
Sebbi, who appears as attesting a charter 
granted by one of his kinsmen to the nun- 
nery of Barking, founded by the bishop (Co- 
dex Diplomaticus, vol. i. No. 35). Sebbi, 
who was much given to prayer, acts of 
charity, and good works, and whose charac- 
ter, men said, was more befittinga bishop than 
a king, desired to abdicate, and become a 
monk, but was prevented by his wife, who 
refused to be separated from him. When, 
however, he had reigned for thirty years, and 
had fallen into great weakness from the 
disease of which he died, he told his wife 
that he could no longer live with her in the 
world, and, having with difficulty obtained 
her consent, went to Waldhere [q. v.], the 
bishop of London, and received from him the 
monastic habit, giving him a large sum for 
the poor, and reserving nothing for himself. 
As he lay in sickness upon his bed with his 
thegns around him, who had come to ask 
about his health, he saw in a vision three 
men in shining garments, one of whom told 
him that on the third day his soul should pass 
from his body without pain and in the midst 
of glorious light. He died at the ninth hour 
of the third day following (in or about 695). . 
A stone coffin had been prepared for him ; it 
was found to betoo short inside; the length 
of the cavity was increased; it was still too 
short, but suddenly, in the presence of Bishop 
Waldhere, one of the king’s sons, and many 
others, was found to have been lengthened 
miraculously (Hist. Eccl. iv. 11). Sebbi was 
buried in St. Paul’s Church, London, where 
his tomb in the north aisle was shown until 
the great fire of 1666. He left two sons, 
Sighard and Suefred, who succeeded him. 
[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. ili. e. 30, iv. ec. 6, 11; 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl. vol. i. Nos. 35, 38 (both 
Engl. Hist. Soc.); Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 637; 
Henry of Huntingdor, p. 57; Will. of Malmes- 
bury’s Gesta Regum, i. 98 (both Rolls Ser.); 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. s.v. ‘Sebbi,’ by Bishop Stubbs ; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, i. 4388-9; Dugdale’s Hist. 
of St. Paul's, ed. Ellis, pp. 32, 64; Creighton’s 
Hist. of Epidemics, i. 4—5.] W. 4H. 
SEBERT. [See also Stcusert.] 
SEBERT, SABERET, or SABA (d. 
616?), first Christian king of the Hast- 
Saxons, son of Sledda, king of the Hast- 
Saxons, by his wife Ricula, sister of Ethel- 
bert or Aithelberht (552 ?-616) [q. v.], king 


i, 4-5). Sebbi, however, remained faithful | of Kent, reigned in dependence on his uncle 
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Ethelbert, and became a Christian soon after 
the latter’s conversion. He and his people 
received Mellitus [q. v.] as their teacher and 
bishop. The founder of St. Paul’s Church in 
London, the chief city of the East-Saxons, 
was, however, not Sebert, but his superior 
king, Ethelbert. Sebert is said to have 
founded Westminster Abbey, but this is a 
late legend. He died soon after Ethelbert, 
in or about 616, and was succeeded by his 
three sons, who had remained heathen, and 
under whom the East-Saxons relapsed into 
heathenism [see under SexRED]. In 1808 a 
tomb, said to be that of Sebert, was opened 
in Westminster Abbey for the purpose of 
translating the relics, and the right hand and 
forearm of the body were found undecayed. 


[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. ii. ee. 3,5; A.-S. Chron. 
an. 604, ed. Plummer; Kemble’s Codex Dipl. 
No. 555 (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Monasticon, i. 265, 
288-91; Ann. Paulini ap. Chron. Edw.I and 
Edw. II, i. 266 (Rolls Ser.); Dict. Chr. Biogr. 
art. ‘Sebert,’ by Bishop Stubbs. ] W. iH. 


SEBRIGHT, Sir JOHN SAUNDERS 
(1767-1846), seventh baronet, of Besford, 
Worcestershire, and Beechwood, Hertford- 
shire, politician and agriculturist, born on 
23 May 1767, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Saunders Sebright, sixth baronet, by Sarah, 
daughter of Edward Knight, esq., of Wol- 
verley, Worcestershire. The father, a colonel 
of the 18th foot and lieutenant-general in 
the army, represented Bath in three parlia- 
ments (1761-1780), and died in March 1794. 
The family settled in Worcestershire early 
in the fourteenth century ; it came originally 
from Sebright Hall, near Great Baddow in 
Essex (see Nasu, Worcestershire, i. 78-9). 
Edward Sebright, who was high sheriff of 
Worcestershire in 1622, was created first 
baronet in 1626, and proved himself a zealous 
royalist; he inherited from his uncle, William 
Sebright (d. 1620), who was M.P. for Droit- 
wich in 1572, the manor of Besford, Wor- 
cestershire, which the uncle purchased. 

The seventh baronet served for a short 
time in the army and was attached to the 
staff of Lord Amherst. He always took 
some interest in military matters. He was 
elected M.P. for Hertfordshire on 11 May 
1807, and continued to represent the county 
till the end of the first reformed parliament. 
He disclaimed connection with any party, 
but, while always anxious to support the 
executive, generally acted with the more 
advanced whigs. He was a strong advocate 
of economy in administration, of the abolition 
of sinecures and unnecessary offices, and of 
the remission of indirect taxation. He was 
in principle a free-trader. 
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Free from most of the prejudices of the 
country squire, he showed his liberality most 
signally in his attitude towards the game 
laws. On 5 April 1821 he seconded Lord 
Cranborne’s motion for an inquiry into the 
game laws, and supported all subsequent 
bills for their amendment. In 1826 he at- 
tributed the increase of crime chiefly to 
their influence (Parl. Debates, 2nd ser. xiv. 
1242-3). In 1824, and again in 1828, he 
spoke in favour of the repeal of the usury laws, 
and he ‘detested monopolies of all kinds.’ 
As a practical agriculturist, owning land 
in three counties, Sebright gave his opinion 
(17 Dec. 1830) against any allotments larger 
than kitchen-gardens, but was willing to try 
an experiment on a larger scale (7b. 3rd ser. 
ii. 995). 

When, on 1 March 1831, Lord John Rus- 
sell moved for leave to bring in the first Re- 
formBill,Sebright, asan independent member, 
seconded the motion (2. 8rd ser. ii. 1089; Lz 
Marcuant, Althorp, p. 298), and cordially 
supported this and the succeeding reform bills, 
On 17 Dec. 1832 he was returned for Hert- 
fordshire, at the head of the poll, to the first 
reformed parliament, but retired at its close. 

In 1809 he published a valuable letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks on ‘The Art of Improving 
the Breeds of Domestic Animals’ (sm. 8vo). 
Sebright was also author of ‘ Observations 
on Hawking, describing the mode of breaking 
and managing several kinds of hawks used 
in falconry,’ 1826, 8vo ; and of‘ Observations 
upon the Instinct of Animals,’ 1836, 8vo. 

He died on 15 April 1846. A portrait of 
him was engraved by 8. Reynolds from a 
painting by Boileau. He built and endowed 
a school at Cheverell’s Green, and a row of 
almshouses for sixteen paupers in the parish 
of Flamstead, Hertfordshire, where some of 
the family property lay. He married, on 
6 Aug. 1793, Harriet, heiress of Richard 
Crofts, esq., of West Harling, Norfolk. She 
died in August 1826, leaving, with seven 
daughters, a son, Sir Thomas Gage Saunders 
Sebright (1802-1864), who succeeded as 
eighth baronet. 

{ Wotton’s Baronetage, 1771, i. 261-3 ; Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1893; Walford’s County 
Families; Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 78-9 (with 
pedigree) ; Cussans’s Hertfordshire, iii. pt. i. 
pp: 106, 118; Parl. Debates, 1807-84; Evans’s 
Cat. Engr. Portraits; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Donaldson’s Agricult. Bio- 
graphy, p. 97.] G. LEG. N. 


SECKER, THOMAS (1693-1768), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was born at Sibthorpe, 
a village’ in Nottinghamshire, in 1698. 
Thomas Secker, his father, who was a pious 
| dissenter, lived on a small estate that he 
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owned there. His mother was a daughter 
of George Brough, a gentleman-farmer at 
Shelton, also a village in Nottinghamshire. 
Having been educated at the dissenting aca- 
demy of Timothy Jollie [q. v.] at Atter- 
cliffe, the son was sent in 1710, partly, 
it would seem, at the expense of Dr. Isaac 
‘Watts, to study divinity, with a view to en- 
tering the dissenting ministry, under Samuel 
Jones (1680?-1719) [q.y.], who kept an 
academy, first at Gloucester, and then at 
Tewkesbury. Here he met some fellow-stu- 
dents who distinguished themselves in after 
life, notably Joseph Butler, afterwards bishop 
of Durham; Isaac Maddox, who became 
bishop of Worcester; and Samuel Chandler 
[q. v.], the nonconformist writer. There 
were sixteen pupils, and Secker, in a letter 
to Dr. Watts, gives an interesting account 
of their studies. Unable to make up his mind 
to which religious community to attach him- 
self, he abandoned for the time the intention 
of entering the ministry, and in 1716 began 
to study medicine. He went to London 
and attended the best lectures there, and 
went over in 1718-19 to Paris, where he first 
met his lifelong friend and future brother- 
in-law, Martin Benson [q.v.], afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester. He kept up a corre- 
spondence with Butler, who extracted from 
his powerful friend, the Rev. Edward Talbot, 
a promise that he would persuade his father, 
William Talbot, bishop of Salisbury, to pro- 
vide for Secker, if the latter would take 
orders in the church of England. Secker 
had already written to a friend intimating 
that he was not satisfied with the dissenters. 
In the summer of 1720 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was introduced to Talbot, who died 
of small-pox in the following December, hay- 
ing recommended Secker, Butler, and Ben- 
son to the notice of his father. The bishop 
attended to the wishes of his dying son, and 
provided for all three. Secker, under the 
influence of Butler, Benson, and S. Clarke, 
was won over to the church. He had no 
university degree, but at Leyden, on 7 March 
1720-1, he received his M.D. degree, having 
written for the occasion a theme of unusual 
excellence, ‘De Medicina Statica’ (Leyden, 
1721). He then entered as a gentleman- 
commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
graduated by virtue of special letters from 
the chancellor In December 1722 he was 
ordained deacon, and on 28 March 1723 was 
ordained priest by Dr. Taibot, now bishop of 
Durham, at St. James’s, Westminster, where 
he preached his first sermon. He was in 
high favour with the bishop, who in 1724 
gave him the valuable living of Houghton-le- 
Spring. On 28 Oct. 1725 he married Catha- 
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rine, the sister of his friend Benson. She 
had been living since Edward Talbot’s death 
with his widow and daughter, and Mrs. 
and Miss Talbot continued to live with 
the Seckers after the marriage. Secker was 
an active parish priest at Houghton, where 
his knowledge of medicine was of great 
service to his poorer parishioners. But, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Secker’s health, a sort of 
exchange was effected with Dr. Finney, 
rector of Ryton and prebendary of Durham, 
to both of which posts Secker, having 
resigned Houghton, was instituted in London 
on 8 June 1727. In July 1732 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king at the instance 
of Bishop Sherlock, who was much struck 
with a sermon he heard Secker preach at 
Bath. In August he preached before Queen 
Caroline (the king being abroad) at St. 
James’s Chapel Royal, and from that time 
became an attendant at the queen’s philo- 
sophical parties. 

In May 1733 Secker, on the recommen- 
dation of Bishop Gibson, was appointed to 
the rectory of St. James’s, Westminster. He 
proceeded D.C.L. at Oxford, not being of 
sufficient standing for the D.D. degree; and 
he preached on the occasion the Act sermon 
‘On the Advantages and Duties of an Aca- 
demical Education,’ which pleased the queen 
and contributed to his further advancement. 
In December 1734 he was nominated bishop 
of Bristol, and on 19 Jan. following was 
consecrated to that see in Lambeth chapel. 
He still retained both the rectory of St. 
James's and the prebend of Durham, for 
which, however, there was some excuse, as 
Bristol was the poorest bishopric in England, 
It was at this time that he drew up his 
‘Lectures on the Church Catechism’ for the 
use of his parishioners at St. James’s. Among 
the regular worshippers at his church was 
Frederick, prince of Wales, who now resided 
at Norfolk House, and Secker baptised many 
of the prince’s children. George IT had been 
impressed by Secker’s sermon on the death 
of Queen Caroline, and he charged the bishop 
to try and bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his son; but the attempt 
proved abortive, and Secker incurred for a 
time the royal displeasure. 

In 1787 he succeeded Dr. Potter as bishop 
of Oxford, and in this capacity his modera- 
tion and judgment stood him in good stead. 
Oxford was a stronghold of Jacobitism, and 
the bishop was a staunch supporter of the 
Hanoverian government; but, though he 
never concealed his opinions, Secker con- 
trived to avoid collision with those with 
whom he disagreed. As bishop of Oxford he 
was brought into contact with Sarah, duchess 
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of Marlborough, who resided at Blenheim. 
He frequently visited her there, and was 
made one of her executors. In 1748 Mrs. 
Secker died, leaving no issue. In 1750 he 
was installed dean of St. Paul’s, in succession 
to his friend Butler, who was made bishop of 
Durham. This again was a sort of exchange, 
made at the instance of the lord chancellor, 
Hardwicke. Secker resigned St. James’s and 
his prebend at Durham in favour of a friend 
of the chancellor’s. In 1758, in spite of his 
breach with the court, he became archbishop 
of Canterbury, being confirmed at Bow 
Church on 21 April. He was reconciled to 
George IT before that king’s death, and with 
his successor, whom he had baptised, con- 
firmed, crowned, and married, he was a 
favourite. George III gave him in 176l a 
miniature of himself, which descended 
through the bishop’s niece to the Rev. Secker 
Gawthern, of Car Colston. For ten years 
Secker filled the post of primate creditably, 
if not brilliantly. In his later years he suf- 
fered severely from the gout. He died of a 
caries of the thigh-bone on 8 Aug. 1768, and 
was buried in a covered passage leading from 
Lambeth Palace to the north door of Lam- 
beth church. At his own request neither 
monument nor epitaph was placed over his 
remains. 

Secker was a favourable specimen of the 
orthodox eighteenth-century prelate. He 
had a typical horror of ‘enthusiasm,’ and 
deprecated the progress of methodism, though 
he was alive to its earnestness and piety, and 
did not persecute its adherents. His early 
training probably enabled him to distinguish 
between the attitude of the Wesleys and 
that of the dissenters. John Wesley de- 
clares that Secker was acquainted with every 
step they took, and never regarded their 
movement as a secession. Secker’s remarks 
on methodism in his charges show great 
discernment, and for that very reason were 
not likely to please any party. On the other 
hand, he had no sympathy with the whig 
theology of the time, and spoke of the 
‘Hoadleian divinity ’ as ‘ Christianity secun- 
dum usum Winton.’ He was not beyond 
his age in the matter of pluralities, thinking 
it no shame to hold a valuable living and a 
prebend, or an important deanery, in con- 
junction with a bishopric. But on almost 
all public questions he was on the side of 
enlightenment and large-hearted charity. 
Anti-Jacobite though he was, he protested 
against the persecution-of the Scottish epi- 
scopal clergy after the rebellion of 1745. He 
was strongly in favour of granting the epi- 
scopate to the American church [see SHARP, 
GRanvILLB], following in this, as in many 
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points, the example of his friend Butler; and 
he incurred great disfavour both in England 
and in America by advocating the scheme. 
Not long before his last illness he defended 
indignantly the memory of his old friend 
Butler from the absurd charge that he had 
died a papist (cf. Secker’s three letters signed 
‘ Misopseudes’ in St. James's Chron. 1767). 
He was foremost in opposing the Spirituous 
Liquors Bill of 1748, which unquestionably 
wrought much mischief. He supported the 
repeal of the Jews’ Naturalisation Bill of 
1758, but so reasonably that fanatics thought 
he was arguing against the repeal, Though 
unbending as a churchman, he had the happy 
knack of disentangling the personal from 
the theological side of the question, and 
maintained friendly relations with many 
leading dissenters, such as Doddridge, Watts, 
Leland, Lardner, and Chandler. He was 
liberal with his money, and very happy in his 
family relations. He showed the potency of 
his friendships, among other ways, by cheer- 
fully undertaking the rather thankless task 
of revising and correcting hisfriends’ writings. 
Butler’s ‘ Fifteen Sermons’ and ‘Analogy’ 
are said to have had the benefit of his 
revision; certainly Dr. Church’s‘ Answer to 
Middleton,’ and ‘ Analysis of Lord Boling- 
broke’s Works,’ and Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Answer to 
the Hutchinsonians’ were corrected by him. 
On the other hand, he is said to have been 
somewhat stiff and reserved to those with 
whom he could not sympathise. He cer- 
tainly made several enemies. Horace Wal- 
pole is particularly bitter against Secker, 
bringing outrageous charges against him ; 
and a less reckless writer, Bishop Hurd, in 
the well-known ‘ Life of Warburton’ pre- 
fixed to his edition of Warburton’s ‘ Works,’ 
depreciates Secker’s learning and abilities. 
Bishop Porteus defended his old friend and 
benefactor against both writers. Other cham- 
pions were Bishop Thomas Newton, who de- 
scribes him as ‘that excellent prelate,’ and 
Mr. Johnson of Connecticut, who thought 
‘there were few bishops like him;’ while 
William Whiston, who disagreed with his 
views, called him ‘an indefatigable pastor.’ 
Even Horace Walpole owns that he was ‘in- 
credibly popular in his parish. 

As a writer Secker is distinguished by his 
plain good sense. ‘The range of his know- 
ledge was wide and deep. He was a good 
hebraist, and he wrote excellent Latin. The 
works which he has left to the Lambeth 
library are valuable quite as much from his 
manuscript annotations as for their own 
worth. Judging by his printed sermons, 
one would hardly rank him among the great 
pulpit orators of the English church. But he 
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purposely, his biographer tells us, composed 
them with studied simplicity, and the reader 
misses the tall commanding presence, and 
the good voice and delivery of the preacher. 
Archbishop Secker’s printed works include 
no fewer than 140 sermons. Four volumes of 
them were published in his lifetime and the 
rest after his death. His other printed 
works are: ‘ Five Charges,’ delivered by him 
to his clergy as bishop of Oxford in 1788, 
1741, 1750, and 1753 respectively, and 
‘ Three Charges’ as archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1758, 1762, and 1766. All these give a 
valuable insight into the state of the church 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. His 
‘Instructions given to Candidates for Or- 
ders after their subscribing the Articles’ 
(1786 ; 15th edit. 1824) deal with the ques- 
tions in the ordination service. They are 
short, but sensible and earnest. His‘ Oratio 
quam coram Synodo Provincie Cantuarien- 
sis anno 1761 convocata habendam scripse- 
rat, sed morbo prepeditus non habuit Archi- 
episcopus,’ is: remarkable for its excellent 
latinity. His thirty-nine ‘ Lectures on the 
Church Catechism ’ (1769, 2 vols.), written 
for the use of his parishioners at St. James’s, 
were published in two volumes after his 
death. Healso wrote, in reply to a colonial 
criticism of the scheme of appointing bishops 
in America, ‘An Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s 
Observations on the Charter and Conduct 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts’ (1764). The 
subject of bishops for America also drew 
from him a ‘Letter to the Right Hon. 
Horatio Walpole, Esq.,’dated 9 Jan. 1750-1, 
but not published until 1769, after his death, 
in accordance with his instructions. Secker 
argues in favour of the modest proposal that 
‘two or three persons should be ordained 
bishops and sent to our American colonies.’ 
All these works were collected in 1792 in 
four octavo volumes. 

A portrait by T. Willes was mezzotinted 
by J. McArdell in 1747. A later portrait 
by Reynolds, now at Lambeth, was engraved 
by Charles Townley (1797) and by Henry 
Meyer (1825). A copy of this portrait, pro- 
bably by Gilbert Stuart, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 


[A Review of the Life and Character of Dr. 
‘Thomas Secker, archbishop of Canterbury, by 
Bishop Beilby Porteus [1770]; Secker’s Works in 
four vols.; Abbey’s English Church and its Bi- 
shops, 1700-1800 ; Abbey and Overton’s English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century ; Hunt’s Reli- 
gious Thought in England ; Brown’s Worthies of 
Nottinghamshire, p. 247; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 344; Monthly Repository, 1810 p. 
401, 1820 p. 65, 1821 pp.193-4.] J. H. 0, 
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SECKER, WILLIAM (d.1681?), divine, 
preached at Tewkesbury and afterwards at 
All-Hallows, London Wall. He may have 
been the William Secker who was appointed 
rector of Leigh, Essex, on 30 Aug. 1667, and 
died there before November 1681 (Nuwcourt, 
Repert. Eccles. ii. 384). 

Secker’s sermon on ‘A Wedding Ring fit 
for the Finger, or the Salve of Divinity on 
the Sore of Humanity, laid open at a Wed- 
ding in St. Edmunds’ (? Edmonton), Lon- 
don, 1658, 12mo, was very popular, and was 
often reprinted (cf. edits. at Glasgow, 1850, 
12mo; New York, 1854, 16mo). It was 
translated into Welsh, ‘Y Fodrwy Briodas,’ 
Brecon, 1775 (two editions), and as ‘Y 
Cristion rhagorol,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. Secker 
also dedicated to Sir Edward and Lady 
Frances Barkham of Tottenham, who had 
befriended him, a volume of sermons entitled 
‘The Nonsuch Professor’ (London, 1660, 
8vo). This was republished (Leeds, 18038, 
12mo; London, 1891), and was edited, with 
‘The Wedding Ring,’ by Matthew Wilks, 
London, 1867, 12mo; it was several times 
reprinted in America. 


[Kennet’s Register, p. 594; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Darling’s Cyclop. Bibl. ; works above mentioned ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. iv. 
49.] C. F. S. 


SECKFORD or SACKFORD, THO- 
MAS (1515 ?-1588), lawyer, second son of 
Thomas Seckford, esq., of Seckford Hall, 
Suffolk, sometime M.P. for Oxford, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John Wingfield, knt., 
of Letheringham, was born about 1515, and 
educated, itis believed, at Cambridge (Coopmr, 
Athene Cantabr. ii.18). He was admitted 
a student of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1540, and 
was called to the bar, being Lent reader of 
that house in 1555 (Fostzr, Gray’s Inn Ad- 
mission Register, p. 14). He was sworn one 
of the masters of request in ordinary on 9 Dee. 
1558, and he also held the offices of sur- 
veyor of the court of wards and liveries and 
steward of the court of Marshalsea. His 
name appears in a commission for the esta- 
blishment of orders and regulations for the 
prison of the Fleet (1561); in a special com- 
mission of oyer and terminer for the county 
of Surrey (15 Feb. 1565-6), under which 
Arthur Pole [q. v.], Edmund Pole, and 
others were tried and convicted of high trea- 
son; and in another commission (12 June 
1566) for the trial of offences committed 
within the verge of the queen’s house. He 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical in 1570. On 1 Aug. 
in that year he was included in the special 
commission of oyer and terminer for the 
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city of London, under which John Felton 
was convicted of high treason. He was re- 
turned for Ipswich, and probably also for 
Bridgnorth, to the parliament which met on 
8 May 1572; but it is difficult to determine 
whether it was he or his father who sat in 
four parliaments for Ipswich and the county 
of Suffolk. On 14 April 1573 he was, with 
others, empowered to deliver the gaol of the 
Marshalsea. His father died in 1575, and 
he, being the eldest surviving son, succeeded 
to the paternal estate. He built ‘a very 
faire house in Ipswich within the newe 
barre gates.’ His name figures in a special 
commissioner of oyer and terminer for the 
county of Middlesex (20 Feb. 1585-6), under 
which Dr. William Parry (d. 1585) [q. v.] 
was tried and convicted for conspiring the 
death of the queen. He was buried at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, on 15 Jan. 1587-8. 

He was a munificent benefactor to the 
town of Woodbridge, where he founded and 
endowed almshouses, in which twenty-four 
poor men and women still find an asylum in 
old age. Seckford assisted William Harri- 
son (1534-1593) [q. v.] in describing ‘the 
rivers and streams of Britain,’ and Harrison 
dedicated to him his ‘ Description of Scot- 
land’ in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles’ (bk. ili.) 

[Addit. MSS. 19086 ff. 22, 37, 19097 ff 
349 b, 378-85; Baga de Secretis; Record of the 
House of Gournay, pp. 808, 809; Parliamentary 
Hist. of England, 1762-3, iv. 207; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 248, 1581-90 p. 281, 
Addenda, 1566-79 p. 649, 1580-1625 p. 788; 
Strype’s Works (Index); Topographer and Genea- 
logist, i. 551; Wright’s Elizabeth, ii. 62, 184, 
228, 246.] TC, 


SECURIS, JOHN (jf. 1566), medical 
writer, was born in England. His name 
was a latinised version of the English sur- 
name Hatchett. He studied at the univer- 
sity of Paris fortwo years about 1550, being 
then very young. He attended and admired 
the lectures of Jacobus Sylvius, and studied 
pharmacy in the shops of several apothecaries. 
He afterwards studied at Oxford, and in 
1554 published ‘A Gret Galley lately com 
into England out of Terra noua laden with 
phisitions, poticaries, and surgions.’ It isa 
dialogue on the tokens and qualities of foolish 
and misguided physicians. He went to live 
in Salisbury, and seems to have been licensed 
to practise physic by the bishop. Hepresented 
a memorial to the bishop on the granting of 
episcopal medical diplomas. It contained 
seven proposals that every one who wished 
to practise physic in the diocese, and was 
not a graduate of a university, should only 
do so on receipt of a diploma from the bishop 


or his chancellor; that surgeons should be 
required to show that they could read and 
write; that apothecaries should not prescribe 
physic; that no unlicensed person should 
practise; that no one should assume a uni- 
versity degree which he did not lawfully 
possess; that midwives should be sworn 
before the bishop; and that apothecaries’ 
shops should be inspected from time to 
time by physicians. He mentions the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London in this memorial 
with great respect. In 1561, and perhaps 
earlier, he began to publish ‘A Prognostica- 
tion’ for the year, a small black-letter book, 
combining with information as to law terms 
advice as to when it was wise to let blood or 
take lenitive medicine. ‘Then after a short 
preface, in which he says that he likes to 
practise physic better than to prophesy, there 
follows a prognostic of the weather for each 
month. He seems to have’continued these 
till 1580 (Woop). The edition of 1562 
is in the British Museum. In 1566 he pub- 
lished ‘A Detection and Querimonie of 
the daily enormities and abuses committed 
in physick.’ It is a small black-letter book, 
written in racy idiomatic English, with a 
Latin dedication to the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, printed in italics. It 
discusses physicians, surgeons, and apothe- 
caries, and lays down rules for the education 
and conduct of each. He expresses his belief 
in the power of the royal touch of the kings 
of England and of France. ‘There is a pre- 
face of six eight-line stanzas of English 
verse, and at the end a peroration ‘ to bothe 
the universities’ in four stanzas of the same 
kind. This book was reprinted in 1662 with 
Record’s ‘ Judiciall of Urines.’ The date of 
his death is unknown. Wood (Athene Oxon. 
i. 458) states that John Securis (or Hatchett) 
was at New College, Oxford; but the original 
register shows that Thomas Securis (or Hat- 
chett), and no other of the name, was ad- 
mitted a scholar 19 June 1552, and that his 
place was filled 5 Noy. 1553. He was a 
native of Salisbury, and was admitted on the 
foundation at Winchester in 1546 (informa- 
tion kindly sent by Dr. J. E. Sewell, warden 
of New College, Oxford). 

A contemporary Micuant Securtis or HAt- 
cHETT (7. 1545), a doctor who lived in the 
‘new borough of Sarum,’ was author of ‘ Libri 
Septem de Antiquitate ac illustri Medicine 
Origine,’ extant in Digby MS. 202 in the 
Bodleian Library, which also contains some 
other medical opuscula by the same author 
San Ema Cat. Cod. MSS. Bodl. ix. 282- 

3). 

[Works ; Tanner’s Bibl. p. 659 ; Aikin’s Biogr, 
Memoirs of Medicine. 1780.] N. M 
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SEDDING, EDMUND (1836-1868), ar- 
chitect and musician, son of Richard and 
Peninnah Sedding of Summerstown, near 
Okehampton, Devonshire, was born on 20 June 
1836. John Dando Sedding [q. v.] was his 
younger brother. He early displayed anti- 
quarian tastes, which led to hisvisiting cathe- 
drals, abbeys, and churches in England and 
France. In 1853 he entered the office of 
George Edmund Street [q. v.], where he de- 
voted himself to the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture. For some time he resided as an 
architect in Bristol, and, after again spend- 
ing a period in London, removed about 1862 
to Penzance, where he obtained a large 
practice. In Cornwall he built or restored 
the churches of Gwithian, Wendron, Altar- 
nun, North-hill, Ruan, St. Peter’s, Newlyn, 
and St. Stephen’s, Launceston, while he had 
in progress at the time of his death a new 
church at Stockport, a rectory, and two 
churches in Wales, the restoration of Bigbury 
church, and a mansion at Hayle for Mr. 
W. J. Rawlings. 

Sedding was a performer on the harmonium 
and organ, and an admirer of ancient church 
music. He was for a time precentor of the 
church of St. Raphael the Archangel, Bristol, 
and organist of St. Mary the Virgin, Soho. 
He greatly exerted himself in the revival of 
carol singing, and his books of Christmas 
carols were very popular. In 1865 his health 
failed, and he died at Penzance on 11 June 
1868, being buried at Madron on 16 June. 
He married, on 18 Aug. 1862, Jessie, daugh- 
ter of John Proctor, chemist, Penzance, by 
whom he left four children. 

His chief musical compositions were: 1.‘ A 
Collection of Nine Antient Christmas Carols 
for four voices,’ 1860; 6thedit. 1864. 2. ‘Jeru- 
salem the Golden: a hymn,’ 1861. 3. ‘Seven 
Ancient Carols for four voices,’ 1863; 2nd 
edit. 1864.. 4. ‘Five Hymns of ye Holy 
Eastern Church, 1864. 6. ‘Sun of my Soul: 
a hymn set to music in four parts,’ 1864. 
6. ‘ Litany of the Passion,’ 1865. 7. ‘The 
Harvest is the end of the World,’ 1865. 
8. ‘Be we merry in this Feast: a carol,’ 1866. 
To F. G. Lee’s ‘Directorium Anglicanum,’ 
Qnd edit. 1865, he supplied fifteen quarto 
pages of illustrations. 

[Julian’s Hymnology, 1892, pp. 211, 212; 
Western Morning News, 17 June 1868, p. 2; 
Church Times, 1868, vi. 230, 241; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. 1878-82, pp. 641, 1334 ; 
Street’s Memoir of G. E. Street, p. 20.] 

G. C. B. 

SEDDING, JOHN DANDO (1838-1891), 
architect, second son of Richardand Peninnah 
Sedding, and younger brother of Edmund 
Sedding [q. v.], was born at Eton on 13 April 
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1838, and in 1858, like his brother, entered 
the office of George Edmund Street [q. v.j 
He made a close study of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and decorative work connected with 
churches. After his architectural training 
was completed he mainly confined himself to 
designing embroidery, wall-papers, chalices, 
patens, and other goldsmith’s work; but in 
1872 he achieved a success in planning the 
church and vicarage of St, Clement’s, Bourne- 
mouth. Thenceforward his architectural 
practice steadily grew. In 1876 he made 
the acquaintance of and submitted sketches 
to Mr. Ruskin, who told him that ‘he must 
always have pencil or chisel in hand if he 
were to be more than an employer of men 
on commission.’ Sedding took this adjura- 
tion to heart. He endeavoured to form a 
school of masons and of carvers and modellers 
from nature, and succeeded in exerting a re- 
markable influence over his workmen by his 
vigilant interest in the details of their craft. 
He himself was tireless in drawing and 
studying flowers and leaves, and from such 
studies he derived nearly all his ornamental 
designs. Elected F.R.ILB.A. in 1874, by 
1880 he had an office in Oxford Street; Lon- 
don, and between that date and his death he 
built, among other works, the church of the 
Holy Redeemer at Clerkenwell; St. Augus- 
tine’s, Highgate; St. Edward’s, Netley; All 
Saints, Falmouth; St. Dyfrig’s, Cardiff; 
Salcombe Church, Devonshire; the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Finsbury; and Holy Trinity 
Church, Chelsea (unfinished). He became 
diocesan architect for Bath and Wells, de- 
signed the pastoral cross for the cathedral, 
and did much valuable work upon the 
churches of the diocese. He probably ex- 
celled in the additions and restorations which 
he executed in many of the small parish 
churches of the west of England, notably at 
Holbeton, Ermington, and Meavy in Devon- 
shire; aud in designing chancel screens, 
reredoses, altar crosses, and decorations he 
showed a happy originality. He moved 
his residence in June 1888 from Charlotte 
Street to West Wickham in Kent, and -be- 
came an enthusiastic gardener, with a strong 
prepossession for cut-yew hedges and arcades, 
and other topiarian devices, writing in 1891 
his very suggestive ‘Garden Craft, Old and 
New.’ Before it was published he died at 
Winsford Vicarage, Somerset (where he was 
engaged on some restoration) on 7 April 
1891. A few days afterwards died his wife, 
Rose, daughter of CanonTinling of Gloucester. 
Posthumously appeared his ‘ Art and Handi- 
craft’ (1893), embodying his views on the 
claims of architecture, some of which had 
already been expounded in an original paper 
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read before the Edinburgh art congress in 
1889. Younger men in his profession de- 
rived much inspiration both from his work 
and from his utterances. Two black-and- 
white portraits are prefixed to ‘A Memorial 
of John Sedding,’ privately printed, 1892. 

[Garden Craft, with memorial notice, by the 
Rey. E. F. Russell; Memorial of J. Sedding, 
1892, with a short appreciation by H. Wilson; 
Builder, 11 April 1891; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis; Times, 10 April 
1891.] T. 8. 

SEDDON, FELIX JOHN VAUGHAN 
(1798-1865), orientalist, son of William 
Seddon, attorney, of Pendleton, near Man- 
chester, was born in 1798, and educated at 
the Manchester grammar school. In 1815 
he went to India, where he resided fifteen 
years, and during his stay acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of several oriental lan- 
guages. He was in 1820 appointed registrar 
of Rangpur, Bengal, and at the outbreak of 
the Burmese war, in 1824, accompanied the 
army as translator and accountant to the 
agent of the governor-general. He trans- 
lated the articles of war and artillery exer- 
cise into Munipuri, for use of the native 
levy, and prepared a grammar and dictionary 
of the language of Assam, When his health 
failed in 1830, he was engaged on a com- 
parative dictionary of the Munipuri, Siamese, 
and Burmese tongues. Ata later date he 
assisted in translating the Bible into some 
Indian language. On 12 July 1833 he was 
elected professor of oriental languages at 
King’s College, London, and published in 
1885 ‘An Address introductory to a Course 
of Lectures on the Languages and Litera- 
ture of the Hast,’ 8vo. In 18387 he again 
went out to India, intending to open 
a college at Lucknow, a project in which 
William IV took much interest; but when 
he arrived there he found that the king of 
Oude was dead, and his successor was op- 
posed tothe plan. This and other difficulties 
obliged him to abandon the undertaking, 
He was afterwards appointed preceptor to 
the nawab Nizam, and for his services re- 
ceived a pension. ‘The latter part of his life 
was spent at Murshidabad, Bengal, where he 
died, unmarried, on 25 Nov. 1865. 


{Manchester School Register (Chetham Soc.), 
ii. 244.] Co Wenss 


SEDDON, JOHN (1644-1700), cali- 
grapher, born in 1644, became master of Sir 
John Johnson’s free writing school in Priest’s 
Court, Foster Lane, Cheapside. Massey de- 
scribes him as a ‘celebrated artist,’ and says 
he exceeded ‘all our English penmen in a 
fruitful fancy, and surprising invention, in 


the ornamental parts of his writing.’ He 
died on 12 April 1700. 

The following performances of his passed 
through the rolling press: 1. ‘ The Ingenious 
Youth’s Companion. Furnished with variety 
of Copies of the Hand in Fashion. Adorned 
with curious Figures and Flourishes in- 
vented and perform’d 4 la Volée,’ London 
[1690], oblong 8vo. It contains fifteen 
plates engraved by John Sturt. 2. ‘The 
Pen-man’s Paradise, both Pleasant and Pro- 
fitable, or Examples of all y® usuall Hands 
of this Kingdome. Adorn’d with variety of 
Figures and Flourishes done by command of 
Hand. Each Figure being one continued & 
entire Tract of the Pen’ [London, 1695], 
oblong 4to. Itiwas engraved by John Sturt, 
and contains thirty-four plates, besides the 
portrait of the author from a drawing by 
William Faithorne. 3. ‘The Penman’s 
Magazine: or, a new Copy Book of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian Hands, after the 
best Made; Adorn’d with about an Hundred 
New and Open Figures and Fancies,’ Lon- 
don, 1705, fol. The writing copies were ‘ per- 
formed’ by George Shelley [q.v.] of the Hand 
and Pen in Warwick Lane, the figures and 
fancies being by Seddon. The whole work 
was supervised by Thomas Read, clerk of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, formerly one of 
Seddon’s scholars. -Prefixed to it is a lauda- 
tory poem by Nahum Tate, poet laureate. 

{Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, n. 9378 ; 
Massey’s Origin and Progress of Letters, ii. 128 ; 
Noble’s Contin. of Granger, i. 311; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. x1. 291; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

: T. C. 

SEDDON, JOHN (1719-1769), unitarian 
divine, son of Peter Seddon (1689-1731), 
dissenting minister at Penrith, Cumberland 
(1717-19), and Cockey Moor in the parish 
of Middleton, Lancashire (1719-31), was 
born in 1719 at Lomax Fold, Little Lever, 
in the parish of Bolton, Lancashire. On his 
father’s death, Seddon’s education was un- 
dertaken by the congregation of Cross Street, 
Manchester; he was at Stand grammar 
school under William Walker; at the 
Kendal Academy (entered 1733) under 
Caleb Rotheram, D.D. [q. v.]; and at Glas- 
gow University, where he. matriculated in 
1739, and is said to have graduated M.A., 
but of this there is norecord. On leaving 
Glasgow he became assistant at Cross Street 
to Joseph Mottershead [q. v.], and was 
ordained on 22 Oct. 1742. “He was a 
preacher of facility and power, and pursued 
a line of singular independence in theology, 
Priestley, when at Warrington (1761-8), 
speaks of Seddon as ‘the only Socinian 
in the neighbourhood,’ adding, ‘ we all won- 
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dered at him.’ He embodied his views in 
a series of six sermons, of which the first 
was preached on 27 May 1761. A contem- 
porary account describes the excitement pro- 
duced by his utterances; his outspokenness 
won for him increased respect, though he 
made few converts. The sermons were not 
published till 1793, when they were out of 
date, but. they are noteworthy for their time 
as anticipating the historical argument of 
Priestley. Seddon lived on good terms 
with neighbouring clergy, especially with 
John Clayton (1709-1773) [q.v.], the Ja- 
cobite fellow of Manchester collegiate church. 
He was beloved for the amiability of his 
temper and his charity to the poor. After 
a long illness he died on 22 Novy. 1769, 
and was buried in Cross Street Chapel. He 
married,in 1743, Mottershead’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth (d. 1765), and left a son, 
Mottershead Seddon. His library was sold 
on 26 Feb. 1770. He edited, with preface, 
‘The Sovereignty of the Divine Admini- 
stration,’ &c., 1766, 8vo, by Thomas Dixon 
(1721-1754) [see under Dixon, THoMas, 
M.D.] His ‘Discourses on the Person of 
Christ,’ Warrington, 1793, 8vo, were edited 
with ‘An Account of the Author,’ by Ralph 
Harrison [q. v.], at the suggestion of Joshua 
Toulmin, D.D. [q. v.] 

{Harrison’s ‘Account,’ 1793; Toulmin’s 
Memoirs of Samuel Bourn, 1808, p. 253; 
Monthly Repository, 1810 p. 322, 1818 p. 430; 
Rutt’s Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, i. 59 ; Baker's 
Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, 1884, 
pp. 30 sq. 143; Nightingale’s Lancashire Non- 
conformity (1893), v. 98 sq. ; Cross Street Chapel 
Bicentenary, 1894, p. 49; extract from manu- 
script minutes of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Widows’ Fund (for date of birth), per the Rev. 
P. M. Higginson ; extract from Glasgow matricu- 
lation register, per W. Innes Addison, Head. 


SEDDON, JOHN (1725-1770), rector 
of Warrington Academy, son of Peter 
Seddon, dissenting minister successively at 
Ormskirk and Hereford, was born at Here- 
ford on 8 Dec. 1725. He appears to have been 
a second cousin of John Seddon (1719-1769) 

q. v.], with whom he has often been con- 
used. Hewas entered at Kendal Academ 
in 1742, under Caleb Rotheram, D.D. [q.v.], 
and went thence to Glasgow University, 
where he matriculated in 1744, and was a 
favourite pupil of Francis Hutcheson (1694— 
1746) [q. v.] and William Leechman [q. v.] 
On completing his studies he succeeded 
Charles Owen, D.D. [q.v.], as minister of 
Cairo Street Chapel, Warrington, Lancashire, 
where he was ordained on 8 Dec. 1747. 
Soon after his settlement the Percival 
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family left the established church and at- 
tached themselves to Seddon, ‘a liberal 
divine of Arian persuasion.’ Seddon gave 
private tuition to Thomas Percival (1740- 
1804) [q. v.], who described him as scholar, 
preacher, and companion ‘almost without an 
equal,’ 

Owing to the closing of the academies at 
Kendal (1753) and Findern, Derbyshire 
(1754), which had been due to private en- 
terprise, a project was launched in July 1764 
for establishing in the north of England a 
dissenting academy by subscription. Seddon 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
scheme; it was due to him that the final 
choice fell upon Warrington rather than upon 
Ormskirk. On 30 June 1757 he was elected 
secretary, and when the academy opened at 
Warrington on 20 Oct. he was appointed 
librarian. As secretary he did not get on 
well with John Taylor (1694-1761) [q. v.], 
who had been appointed to the divinity chair; 
the trustees, however, sided with Seddon 
against Taylor. Discipline was always a 
difficulty at Warrington; with a view to 
better control, in 1767 the office of ‘rector 
academiz’ was created, and bestowed upon 
Seddon. At the same time he succeeded 
Priestley in the chair of belles lettres; his 
manuscript lectures on the philosophy of lan- 
guage and on oratory, in four quarto volumes, 
are in the library of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Taylor’s difference with Seddon originated 
in a controversy respecting forms of prayer. 
On 3 July 1750 a meeting of dissenting 
ministers took place at Warrington to con- 
sider the introduction of ‘ public forms’ into 
dissenting worship. A subsequent meeting 
at Preston on 10 Sept. 1751 declared in 
favour of ‘a proper variety of public devo- 
tional offices.’ Next year the ‘ provinciai 
assembly’ appointed a committee on the 
subject; a long controversy followed. On 
16 Oct. 1760 a number of persons in Liver- 
ool, headed by Thomas Bentley (1731- 
1780) [q.v-], agreed to build a chapel for 
nonconformist liturgical worship, and in- 
vited several dissenting ministers to pre- 
pare a prayer-book. Taylor declined, and 
wrote strongly against the scheme. Seddon 
warmly took it up. On 6 Jan. 1762 he 
submitted ‘the new liturgy’ to a company 
of ‘ dissenters and seceders from the church’ 
at the Merchants’ coffee-house, Liverpool. 
This compilation, published 1763, 8vo, as 
‘A Form of Prayer and a New Collection of 
Psalms, for the use of a congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters in Liverpool,’ is often 
described as Seddon’s work; he edited, it, 
but had two coadjutors; of its three services, 
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the third was by Philip Holland [q. v.]; the 
remaining contributor was Richard Godwin 
(1722-1787), minister at Gateacre, near 
Liverpool. The book was used in the Octagon 
Chapel, Liverpool, from its opening on 
5 June 1768 till 25 Feb. 1776, after which 
the building was sold, and converted into 
St. Catherine’s Church [see CLAYTON, 
Nicuoras, D.D.] Seddon declined to be- 
come the minister. of the Octagon Chapel, 
and in his own ministry practised extem- 
porary prayer. 

Seddon was a main founder (1758) of the 
Warrington public library, and its first 
president. He was the first secretary (1764) 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Widows’ 
Fund. He died suddenly at Warrington on 
23 Jan. 1770, and was buried in Cairo Street 
Chapel. He married, in 1757, a daughter 
of one Hoskins, equerry to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, but had no issue. His wife’s 
fortune was invested in calico-printing 
works at Stockport, and lost. She survived 
him. A valuable selection from his letters 
and papers was edited by Robert Brook 
Aspland [q.v.], in the ‘ Christian Reformer’ 
(1854 pp. 224 sq., 358 sq., 613 sq., 1855 
pp. 365 sq.) A silhouette likeness of Seddon 
is in Kendrick’s ‘Profiles of Warrington 
Worthies,’ 1854. 


[Funeral Sermon, by Philip Holland, in Hol- 
land’s Sermons, 1792, vol. ii.; Brief Memoir, by 
Aspland, in Ohristian Reformer, 1854, pp. 224 
sq.; Seddon Papers, in Christian Reformer, ut 
supra; Monthly Repository, 1810, p. 428; 
Turner’s Historical Account of Warrington 
Academy, in Monthly Repository, 1813; Taylor's 
Account of the Lancashire Controversy on 
Prayer, in Monthly Repository, 1822, pp. 20 sq. ; 
Bright’s Historical Sketch of Warrington 
Academy, in Transactions of Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xi. (11 Nov. 
1858), also separately printed, 1859, and 
abridged in Christian Reformer, 1861, pp. 682 
sq.; Nightingale’s Lancashire Nonconformity 
(1892), iv. 217 sq. (1898), vi. 128 sq.; manu- 
script volume of letters relating to Octagon 
Chapel, in library of Renshaw Street Chapel, 
Liverpool ; extract from Glasgow matriculation 
register, per W. Innes Addison, Esq.] A. G. 


SEDDON, THOMAS (1763-1796), au- 
thor, son of John Seddon, farmer, of Pendle- 
tov, near Manchester, was born in 1758, and 
received part of his education at the Man- 
chester grammar school. He was intended 
by his father for the medical profession, but 
himself chose the church, though he was ill- 
suited for it. He matriculated from Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, on 2 March 1776, but 
wasted his time, ran into debt, and took no 
degree, although he afterwards styled him- 
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self M.A, In January 1777 he was curate of 
the chapelry of Stretford, near Manchester, 
which he held until his death. For a time 
he was also curate at St. George’s, Wigan, and 
from 1789 incumbent of Lydgate, Saddle- 
worth, in the parish of Rochdale. His living 
at Stretford was sequestered for debt after 
he had been there two or three years. At 
Wigan he was unpopular, and generally he 
appears to have been negligent of his duties, 
and ‘a clever but erratic parson of the Doctor 
Dodd species,’ as James Crossley styled him 
wa anchester School Reg.i. 116). He married 
or means a young lady of good family near 
Manchester, and died in 1796, on his passage 
to the West Indies, as chaplain of the 104th 
or royal regiment of Manchester volunteers. 

He was author of, apart from sermons: 
1. ‘ Characteristic Strictures, or Remarks on 
upwards of One Hundred Portraits of the 
most Eminent Persons in the Counties of 
Lancaster and Chester,’ London, 1779, 4to 
[anon.]; a series of libellous and satiric 
sketches which gave great offence. 2. ‘ Let- 
ters written to an Officer in the Army on 
various subjects, Religious, Moral, and Poli- 
tical, with a view to the Manners, Accom- 
plishments, and proper Conduct of Young 
Gentlemen,’ Warrington, 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3. ‘Impartial and Free Thoughts on a Free 
Trade to the Kingdom of Ireland’ [1780], 
8vo. 

[Manchester School Register, i. 115 (Chetham 
Soe.) ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Bailey’s Old Stretford, 1878, p. 45; Clarke’s 
School Candidates, ed. J. E. Bailey, 1877, p. 17.] 

C. W. S. 


SEDDON, THOMAS (1821-1856), 
landscape-painter, son of Thomas Seddon, a 
well-known cabinet-maker, was born in 
Aldersgate Street, London, on 28 Aug. 1821. 
He was educated at a school conducted on 
the Pestalozzian system by the Rev. Joseph 
Barron at Stanmore, and afterwards entered 
his father’s business, but he found its duties 
so irksome that in 1841 he was sent to Paris 
to study ornamental art. He attained great 
efficiency as a draughtsman, and on his re- 
turn he made designs for furniture and super- 
intended their execution. In 1848 he gained 
the prize of a silver medal and twenty 


| pounds offered by the Society of Arts for a 


design for an ornamental sideboard. He also 
practised drawing from the life, and in 1849 
visited North Wales and stayed some weeks 
at Bettws-y-Coed ; there he began his first 
real studies of landscape, which he continued 
in the following year at Barbizon in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. In 1850 he took an 
active part in establishing the North London 
school of drawing and modelling in Camden 
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Town for the instruction of workmen. His 
first exhibited work, ‘Penelope,’ appeared at 
the Royal Academy in 1852, but next year 
he went to Dinan, and, turning his attention 
to landscape-painting, sent to the Royal 
Academy a picture of ‘A Valley in Brittany,’ 
which was followed in 1854 by a large picture 
of the ruined monastery of ‘Léhon, from 
Mont Parnasse, Brittany.’ He then, without 
returning to England, set out to join Mr. 
William Holman Hunt in Egypt, and reached 
Alexandria on 6 Dec. 1853. He spent some 
months in Egypt and in the Holy Land. 
During his stay at Cairo he painted a portrait 
of Sir Richard Burton in Arab costume, and 
made some careful and highly finished studies 
and sketches of eastern life. His ‘Sunset 
behind the Pyramids’ was rejected at the 
Royal Academy in 1855, but three of his 
oriental pictures, ‘An Arab Sheikh and 
Tents in the Egyptian Desert,’ ‘ Dromedary 
and Arabs at the City of the Dead, Cairo,’ 
and an ‘Interior of a Deewan, formerly 
belonging to the Copt Patriarch, near the 
Esbekeeyah, Cairo,’ were in the exhibition 
of 1856. Many commissions followed, and 
Seddon, after returning to England in 1855, 
revisited Egypt in quest of fresh materials 


for his pictures; but within a month of his’ 


arrival at Cairo he died of dysentery in the 
church mission-house there on 23 Nov, 1856. 
He was buried in the protestant cemetery at 
Cairo. 

Seddon left unfinished a large picture of 
‘Arabs at Prayer’ An exhibition of his 
works was held at the Society of Arts in 
1857, when an appreciative address was de- 
livered by Mr. John Ruskin. His picture of 
‘Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
from the Hill of Evil Counsel,’ painted on 
the spot in 1854, was purchased by sub- 
scription and presented to the National 
Gallery. His brother, John Pollard Seddon, 
the architect, published his ‘Memoir and 
Letters’ in 1858. 

[Memoir and Letters of Thomas Seddon, by 
his brother, 1858 ; Atheneum, 1857, i. 19 ; Red- 
grave’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878; Journal of the Society of Arts, 
1857, pp. 860-2, 419; Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition Catalogues, 1852-1856.] R. E. G. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM (1785-1878), geo- 
logist, was born on 22 March 1785 at Dent 
in the dales of western Yorkshire. He was 
the third child of Richard Sedgwick, per- 

etual curate of Dent, by his second wife, 
argaret Sturgis. Till his sixteenth year 
he attended the grammar school at Dent, 
of which, during this time, his father be- 
came headmaster. Adam was next sent to 
the well-known school at Sedbergh. There 
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he remained till 1804, when he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar, For 
a few months before he read with John 
Dawson {q.v.], the surgeon and mathema- 
tician, who had helped to bring him into the 
world. An attack of typhoid fever in the 
autumn of 1805 nearly proved fatal. He 
was elected scholar in 1807, and graduated 
B.A. in 1808, with the place of fifth wrangler. 
The examiner, who settled the final order of 
the’ candidates, is said to have considered 
Sedgwick the one who showed most signs of 
inherent power. 

Sedgwick continued at Cambridge, taking 
private pupils and reading for a fellowship. 
The latter he obtained in 1810, but at the 
cost of serious and possibly permanent in- 
jury tohis health. In May 1813 he broke a 
blood-vessel, and for months remained in a 
very weak state. In 1815, however, he was 
able to undertake the duties of assistant 
tutor, and he was ordained in 1816. 

The great opportunity of his life came in 
the early summer of 1818, when the Wood- 
wardian professorship of geology became va- 
cant [see Hartstonz, JoHN]. Though Sedg- 
wick was practically ignorant of the subject, 
and his opponent, the Rev. George Cornelius 
Gorham {q.v.], was known to have studied 
it, he seems to have so favourably impressed 
the members of the university that he was 
elected by 186 votes to 59. Hitherto the 
office had been almost a sinecure; Sedgwick, 
although the income was then only 100/. a 
year, determined to make it a reality. He 
at once began earnest study of the subject, 
spending part of the summer at work in 
Derbyshire, and gave his first course of lec- 
tures in the Haster term of 1819. It was 
soon evident that a wise choice had been 
made, Sedgwick’s lectures became each year 
more attractive. His repute as a geologist 
rapidly increased, and he took a leading part 
in promoting the study of natural science in 
the university. One instrument for this pur- 
pose was the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety, in the foundation of which he was 
one of the most active. He interested him- 
self in the geological collection of the uni- 
versity, which he augmented often at his 
private expense, and saw transferred to a 
more commodious building in 1841. 

In 1818 Sedgwick was elected fellow of 
the Geological Society ; he was president in 
1831, and received its Wollaston medal in 
1851. He was made fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1830, and gained the Copley 
medal in 1863. In 1833 he was president 
of the British Association, and served as 

resident of the geological section in 1837, 
845, 1853, and 1860. He was made hono- 
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rary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1860 and honorary 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1866. 

Though Sedgwick spent much time in the 
field during the vacations, he seldom left 
the British Isles, and to Ireland he went but 
twice. He visited the continent only four 
times, going as far as Chamonix in 1816, to 
Paris in 1827, to the Eastern Alps with 
Murchison in 1829, and he made, with the 
same companion, another long geological 
tour in Germany and Belgium in 18389. 

Meanwhile Sedgwick engaged in much 
university business. He was senior proctor 
in 1827, and in 1847 he was made Cambridge 
secretary to Prince Albert when the latter 
was elected chancellor of the university, and 
from 1850 to 1852 served as a member of a 
royal commission of inquiry into the con- 
dition of that university. He was appointed 
by his college to the vicarage of Shudy- 
Camps (tenable with his fellowship), de- 
clined the valuable living of East Farleigh 
offered him in 1831 by Lord-chancellor 
Brougham, accepted a prebendal stall at 
Norwich in 1834, and declined the deanery 
of Peterborough in 1853. At Norwich, as 
in Cambridge, he stimulated an interest in 
science, and was hardly less popular as a 
preacher than as a host. But this removed 
him from Cambridge only for two months 
inthe year. He delivered his usual courses 
of lectures till the end of 1870, though in 
later years he not seldom had to avail himself 
of the services of a deputy. 

He died. after a few days’ illness very 
early in the morning of 27 Jan. 1873, and 
was buried in the chapel of Trinity College. 
It was determined to build a new geological 
museum as a memorial, and a large sum was 
collected for the purpose, but this scheme 
has not yet been carried out (1897). His 
name is commemorated by the ‘Sedgwick 
Prize’ (for an essay on a geological subject), 
founded by Mr. A. A. Vansittart in 1865. 

Sedgwick was quick in temper, but sym- 
pathetic, generous, and openhanded; a lover 
of children, though he never married. As 
a speaker and lecturer he was often discur- 
sive, sometimes colloquial, but on occasion 
most eloquent. He possessed a marvellous 
memory, and was an admirable raconteur. 
Thus his humour, his simplicity of manner, 
and his wide sympathies made him welcome 
among ‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ 
from the roadside tavern to the royal palace. 
A reformer in politics, he was not without 
prejudices against some.changes. The same 
was also true in science. Though so emi- 
nently a pioneer, new ideas met sometimes 
with a hesitating reception. He was rather 
slowly convinced of the former great exten- 


sion of glaciers advocated in this country 
by Louis Agassiz and William Buckland 
Ia. y.], never quite accepted Lyell’s uni- 
ormitarian teaching, and wasalways strongly 
opposed to Darwin’s hypothesis as to the 
origin of species. But he had a marvellous 
power of unravelling the stratigraphy of a 
complicated district, of co-ordinating facts, 
and of grasping those which were of pri- 
mary importance as the basis of induction. 
A certain want of concentration diminished 
the quantity and sometimes affected the 
quality of his work, but any one whose 
good nature is great and interests are wide, 
who is at once a professor in a university 
and a canon of a cathedral—and active in 
both—must be liable to many serious inter- 
ruptions. Moreover, Sedgwick’s health, after 
his election to a fellowship, was never really 
good. Hiseyes, especially in later life, gave 
him much trouble; one indeed had been 
permanently injured in 1821 by a splinter 
from a rock. He seems to have met with 
more than his share of accidents—falls, a 
dislocated wrist, and a broken arm. 

It is evident that he disliked literary 
composition and was somewhat given to 
procrastinate. But, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, he left an indelible mark on his 
own university, and will be ever honoured 
as one of the great leaders in the heroic age 
of geology. At the outset of his career, as 
he stated in his last published words, ‘ three 
prominent hopes’ possessed his heart—to 
form a collection worthy of the university, 
to secure the building of a suitable museum, 
and to ‘bring together a class of students 
who would listen to my teaching, support 
me by their sympathy, and help me by the 
labour of their hands,’ These hopes, as he 
says, were fully realised (Catalogue of the 
Cambrian and Silurian Fossils, &c., Pref. 
p. XXxi). 

Sedgwickin his prime was a striking figure: 
almost six feet high, spare but strongly 
built, never bald, close-shaven, with dark 
eyes aud complexion, strongly marked fea- 
tures, overhanging forehead, and bushy eye- 
brows. A portrait in oils by Thomas Phillips, 
R.A., dated 1832, and owned by Mr. John 
H. Gurney of Norwich, was reproduced for 
the ‘ Life and Letters’ (1890), as was also a 
fine crayon portrait by Lowes Dickinson, 
dated 1867, now in the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum at Cambridge. Busts of Sedgwick by 
H. Weekes and Thomas Woolner are in 
possession of the Geological Society, London, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Sedgwick never published a complete book 
on any geological subject, though he wrote 


a lengthy introduction to the description of ~ 
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‘ British Paleozoic Fossils in the Geological 
Museum of the University’ of Cambridge’ 
by Professor McCoy (1854), and a preface to 
‘A Catalogue of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils, in the same collection, by John Wil- 
liam Salter oe Professor John Morris 
q: v.] (1873). He appears in the ‘ Royal 
ociety’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ as 
the sole author of forty papers and joint- 
author of sixteen, published for the most part 
in the ‘ Transactions’ or the ‘Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society,’ the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety,’ or the ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ Of 
these the more important can be grouped in 
five divisions: 1. ‘On the Geology of Cornwall 
and Devon,’ a subject which was dealt with 
in the first of his more important communi- 
cations, read before the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society in 1820 (Trans. C. P. S.i. 
89). Other papers follow, some of them 
_ written in conjunction with Murchison. In 
these the order of the rocks beneath the 
new red sandstone of the south-west of 
England was worked out, the stratigraphy of 
the Carboniferous deposits and of the under- 
lying Devonian system was gradually esta- 
plished, and some valuable contributions 
were made to the history of the various 
crystalline masses in Devon and Cornwall, 
including those in the Lizard peninsula. 

2. The next group of papers, small in 
number, deals with the‘ new red sandstone’ 
in the northern half of England, giving the 
results of field work between 1821 and 1824, 
One of them describes the mineral charac- 
ter and succession of the magnesian and other 
limestones, the marls, and the sandstones, 
which extend along the eastern flank of the 
- Pennine range from the south of Northum- 
berland to the north of Derbyshire, dwelling 
more particularly on the lower part ; another 
deals with the corresponding rocks, breccias 
and conglomerates, with sandstones, marls 
and thin calcareous bands, on the western side 
of the same range, nore especially in the 
valley of the Eden. The part of the new 
red sandstone more particularly worked out 
by Sedgwick has since been termed Permian, 
but his diagnosis of the relations of the 
strata, their marked discordancy from the 
underlying carboniferous and their closer 
affinity with the overlying red rocks, since 
called Trias, has proved to be correct. 

8. A third group deals with a yet more 
difficult question—the geology of the lake 
district and its environs. The researches just 
named were carried downwards through the 
underlying carboniferous rocks, and then the 
intricacies of the great central massif were 
attacked. This task more especially occu- 
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pied the summers from 1822 to 1824, and 
its results were published in papers, dating 
from 1831 to 1857, A more popular ac- 
count was also given in five letters addressed 
to Wordsworth, published afterwards in 
Hudson’s ‘Complete Guide to the Lakes’ 
(1853). 

4, A fourth group includes a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers, published at 
various dates and on different geological 
topics. Among the more important of these 
may be noted ‘On Trap Dykes in Yorkshire 
and Durham’ (1822); ‘On the Association 
of Trap Rocks with the Mountain Limestone 
Formation in High Teesdale’ (1823-4) ; two 
in 1828, written in conjunction with Mur- 
chison—one on the Isle of Arran, another 
on the secondary rocks in the north of Scot- 
land; one (with the same coadjutor) on the 
Eastern Alps (1829-30); and last, but not 
least, the classic paper ‘ On the Structure of 
Large Mineral Masses, &c.,’ read before the 
Geological Society of London, and published 
in their ‘Transactions’ (ili. 461), 

5. The fifth and largest group deals with 
the geology of Wales. Sedgwick first took 
this in hand in the summer of 1831, when he 
was working for part of histime with Charles 
Robert Darwin [q.v.] Commencing with the 
rocks of Anglesey for a base, he worked over 
Carnarvonshire, and in 1832 carried on his 
researches into Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire. In 1834 he accompanied Murchison 
over the district on the eastern border of the 
principality, on which the latter had been _ 
engaged. The results of these and of later 
visits, more especially in 1842 and 1843, 
were described Foin time to time in verbal 
communications to the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society and to the British Association, 
but the first systematic papers were read to 
the Geological Society in 1848 (Proc. Geol. 
Soe. vol. iv. pt. i. pp. 212; Quart. Journal 
Geol, Soc. i. 5). Others followed in 1844 
and 1846. Soon after Murchison had pub- 
lished his ‘ Silurian System,’ in 1889, it be- 
came evident that difficulties existed in cor- 
relating the work done by the two geologists 
in their several districts, and a controversy 
gradually arose concerning the limits of the 
Cambrian system as established by Sedg- 
wick and of the Silurian system of Murchi- 
son (names which were first used about 
1835). The general structure ofnorth Wales 
had been determined by Sedgwick as early 
as 1832, and subsequent investigation in this 
region has confirmed the general accuracy of 
the order in which he placed the beds and 
of the main divisions Which he established ; 
while it has been proved that Murchison had 
confused together two distinct formations, 
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the Caradoc (Bala of Sedgwick) and that 
now called Upper Llandovery (the May 
Hill sandstone of Sedgwick), and had also 
fallen into serious error as to the stratigraphy 
of his own Llandeilo beds. The dispute 
reached an acute stage in 1852, when Sedg- 
wick read two papers to the Geological So- 
ciety of London. He considered that in 
regard to these, especially the former, the 
council of this society had dealt unfairly 
with him; and from 1854, after another dis- 
pute over a paper ‘On the May Hill Sand- 
stone,’ &c., he ceased to be on terms of 
friendship with Murchison and was estranged 
from the society. By these papers, which em- 
bodied the results of investigations in 1852-8, 
the distinction of the true Caradoc and of 
the May Hill sandstone was established. 

Sedgwick was also author of a ‘ Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge.’ This book originated in a sermon, 
preached in the chapel of Trinity College at 
the commemoration of benefactors on 17 Dec. 
1832. Next year it was published, by re- 
quest, after several months’ delay. It ran 
through four editions in two years, and in 
1850 was republished as a bulky volume, 
with a very long preface (cf. Notes and 
Querves, 8th ser. xii. 344). 

[There are frequent references to Sedgwick in 
the lives of Buckland, C. Darwin, Lyell, and 
Murchison, and obituary notices appeared during 
1873 in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, 
and other scientific periodicals; but these have 
* been superseded by the above-named Life and 
Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, by 
J. W. Clark and T. McK. Hughes (2 vols. Cam- 
bridge, 1890).] AUC elo 


SEDGWICK, DANIEL (1814-1879), 
hymnologist, was born of poor parents in 
Leadenhall Street, London, on 26 Nov. 
1814. After serving an apprenticeship, he 
became a shoemaker. In 1839 he married 
and joined the strict baptist congregation at 
Providence Chapel, Grosvenor Street, Com- 
mercial Road. Already in 1837 he had given 
up shoemaking to commence dealing in 
secondhand books. He gradually worked up 
a connection among collectors, mainly of 
theological literature. His customers in- 
cluded George Offor [q. v.], William Bonar, 
the collector of hymn-books, and Alexander 
Gardyne, whose colleciion of Scottish poetry 
is now in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
His shop was at 81 (afterwards renumbered 
93) Sun Street, Bishopsgate. In 1840 he 
taught himself writing, and acquired a neat 
and clear hand, but never gained any facility 
in literary composition. In 1859 he com- 
menced publishing reprints of the rarer hymn- 
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writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, under the general title of ‘ Library 
of Spiritual Song.’ The first of the thirteen 
issues consisted of the hymns of William 
Williams (1717-1791) [q.v.] Pursuing his 
studies in hymnology, he produced in 1860 
‘A Comprehensive Index of many of the 
Original Authors and Translators of Psalms 
and Hymns,’ with the dates of their vari- 
ous works, chiefly collected from the origi- 
nal publications (2nd edit. enlarged 1863). 
Thenceforth he was recognised, as the fore- 
most living hymnologist. He was consulted 
by men of all opinions—by Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, when compiling ‘Our own Hymn- 
book,’ 1866, and Josiah Miller, when writing 
‘Singers and Songs of the Church.’ ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ owed from its earliest 
days something to his assistance; and when 
Sir Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne) was 
compiling his ‘ Book of Praise’ in 1862 the 
sheets were submitted to Sedgwick’s inspec- 
tion, when he identified the majority of the 
compositions. In fact, hardly a hymn-book 
appeared in his later days in which his aid 
was not acknowledged. His manuscripts, 
which are now preserved in the Church 
House, Westminster, were used in Julian’s 
‘Dictionary of Hymnology.’ He died at 
93 Sun Street on 10 March 1879, and was 
buried in Abney Park cemetery. His wife 
survived him; he had no issue. 

Sedgwick prepared indexes of authors for 
the English editions (on the title-pages of 
which he figures as editor) of the American 
works: ‘Pure Gold for the Sunday School,’ 
1877, and ‘ The Royal Diadem Songs for the 
Sunday School,’ 1877, both by R. Lowry and 
W.H. Doane. His six catalogues of scarce 
religious poetry are of bibliographical value. 

[Information kindly supplied by W. T. Brooke, 
esq.; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 1892, ii. 409, 
451; Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 
1036-7 ; Bookseller, May 1879, p. 424; The 
Earthen Vessel, July 1879, p. 199; Roundell 
Palmer’s Book of Praise, 1868, preface, p. Vv; 
C. H. Spurgeon’s Our Own Hymn-book, 1866, 
preface, p. ix; Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
Biggs’s edition, 1867, preface, p.x.] G. C. B. 


SEDGWICK, JAMES (1775-1851), 
author, son of James Sedgwick of West- 
minster, was born in London in 1775. He 
matriculated from Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, on 80 Oct. 1797, but did not graduate. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 23 Jan. 1801. In 1809 he was 
appointed a commissioner of excise at 
Edinburgh, and in 1811 chairman of the 
excise board. In 1815 he was nominated 
by the treasury to a seat at the London 
excise board, but his patent was cancelled 
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in consequence of the prince regent having 
promised the Marchioness of Hertford that 
Colonel Sir Francis Hastings Doyle should 
have the first vacancy. By way of com- 
pensation Sedgwick was appointed examiner 
of the droits of admiralty accounts, with 
his previous salary of 1,500. a year. He 
waspromoted by patent, dated 25 Aug. 1817, 
to be chairman of the board of stamps. At 
the beginning of 1818 he conducted an 
inquiry into the conduct of the stamp revenue 
in Scotland, and discovered great abuses. 
His effort to secure the permanent dismissal 
of the officer to whom the disorder was attri- 
butable proved, tohisirritation, unsuccessful. 
At the same time he gave offence to Lord 
Liverpool and the government by printing 
‘Observations’ on the position of affairs and 
engaging in controversy in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ respecting the inguiry.. His 
fourteen letters were reissued in the form of 
three pamphlets. When, in 1826, the board 
of stamps was dissolved, he alone of all the 
members was denied a pension. In 1828, 
however, he received a small retiring allow- 
ance of 4007. a year. Henceforth he hada 
grievance, and the greater part of his life 
was spent in memorialising successive ad- 
ministrations or petitioning parliament. In 
1845 he published another series of ‘ Letters 
addressed to Lord Granville Somerset and 
others ’ on ‘ The Dissolution of the Board of 
Stamps, with Strictures on the Conduct of 
Sir John Easthope as proprietor of the 
‘Morning Chronicle.”’ The ‘ Morning, 
Chronicle’ had ceased to print his com- 
_ plaints. He was a director of the County 
Fire Office. He died, from the effects of a 
fall, on 26 Jan. 1851 at his house, 8 Church 
Street, Kensington, He was married, and 
left.one daughter. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Sedgwick wrote: 1. ‘An Abridgment of 
the Modern Determinations in the Courts of 
Law and Equity,’ being a supplement to.C. 
Viner’s ‘ Abridgment,’ 1799. 2. ‘Remarks on 
the Commentaries of Sir W. Blackstone,’ 
1800 ; 2nd edit. 1804. Under the signature 
of ‘A Barrister’ he published: 3. ‘ Hints to 
the Public on the Nature of Evangelical 
Preaching,’ 1808; 2nd edit. 1812: this work 
was replied to by W. B. Collyer, 1809. 4. 
‘A Letter to the Ratepayers of Great 
Britain on the Repeal of the Poor Laws,’ to 
which is subjoined the outline of a plan for 
the abolition of the poor rates at the end of 
three years, 1833. Sedgwick edited the 
sixth edition of Sir G. Gilbert’s ‘Law 
of Evidence,’ 1801. He is said to have con- 
ducted the ‘ Oxford Review’ January 1807 
to March 1808—fifteen monthly numbers. 
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[Gent. Mag. April, 1851, pp. 436-7; Times, 
30 Jan. 1851, p. 4; Biogr. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 310.] Ge Onis 

SEDGWICK, OBADIAH (1600 ?-1658), 
puritan divine, son of Joseph Sedgwick, 
vicar of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
afterwards of Ogbourne St. Andrew, Wilt- 
shire, was born at Marlborough about 1600. 
He matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
on 18 June 1619, aged 19, removed thence 
to Magdalen Hall, and graduated B.A. on 
5 May 1620, M.A. 23 Jan. 1623. He was 
tutor (1626) to Sir Matthew Hale (q. v.] 
Having taken orders, he became. chaplain 
to Horatio, baron Vere of Tilbury [q. v.], 
whom he accompanied to the Low Countries, 
Returning to Oxford, he commenced B.D. on 
16 Jan.1630. His first preferment (1630) in 
the church was as lecturer at St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, London, where his puritanism 
got him into trouble. On 6 July 1639 he 
was presented by Robert Rich, second earl 
of Warwick [q. v.], to the vicarage of 
Coggeshall, Essex, in succession to John 
Dod. On the opening of the Long par- 
liament -he regained his lectureship at St. 
Mildred’s, and became a preacher against 
episcopacy. Wood says that he used ‘in 
hot weather to unbutton his doublet in the 
pulpit, that his breath might be the longer.’ 
In the autumn of 1642 he was chaplain to 
the regiment of foot raised by Denzil Holles 

q. v.}| He was a member of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly (1643), and in the same year 
was appointed a licenser of the press. On 
6 Oct. 1643 he spoke at the Guildhall in 
favour of the league with Scotland for the 
prosecution of the war, and his speech was 
published in ‘Foure Speeches,’ 1646, 4to. In 
a sermon of September 1644 he preached for 
‘ cutting off delinquents.’ He held fora short 
time the rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
on the sequestration (13 Dec. 1645) of John 
Hacket [q. v.]; but next year (before May 
1646) he was appointed to the rectory of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and resigned 
Coggeshall, where John Owen (1616-1683) 
[g. v.] succeeded him (18 Aug.) He was a 
member of the eleventh London classis in 
the parliamentary presbyterianism ; but his 
ecclesiastical views were not rigid, for on 
20 March 1654 he was appointed one of 
Cromwell’s ‘triers,’ and in August of the 
same year was a Clerical assistant to the 
‘expurgators.’ His health failing, he resigned 
St. Paul’s in 1656, and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, Thomas Manton [q.v.] He 
was a man of property, being lord of the 
manor of Ashmansworth, Hampshire. Re- 
tiring to Marlborough, he died there at the 
beginning of January 1658, and was buried 
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near his father, in the chancel of Ogbourne 
St. Andrew. <A portrait of Sedgwick, en- 
graved by W. Richardson, is mentioned by 

romley. By his wife Priscilla he had a 
son Robert, baptised at Coggeshall on 19 Oct. 
1641, who was a frequent preacher before 

arliament, and published many sermons 
etwoan 1639 and 1657. 

Besides these and a catechism, he pub- 
lished: 1. ‘ Christ’s Counsell to . . . Sardis,’ 
1640, 8vo. 2. ‘The Doubting Beleever,’ 1641, 
12mo; 1658, 12mo. 3. ‘The Humbled Sin- 
ner,’ 1656,4to; 1660, 4to. 4. ‘The Fountain 
Opened,’ 1657,4to. 5. ‘The Riches of Grace,’ 
1657, 12mo; 1658, 12mo. Posthumous were: 
6. ‘The Shepherd of Israel,’ 1658, 4to. 
7. ‘The Parable of the Prodigal,’ 1660, 4to. 
8. ‘The Anatomy of Secret Sins,’ 1660, 4to. 
9. ‘The Bowels of Tender Mercy,’ 1661, fol. 

JouHn Sepewick (1601 P-1643), puritan 
divine, younger brother of the above, was 
born at Marlborough about 1601, entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1619, removed to 
Magdalen Hall, was ordained deacon at 
Christmas 1621, admitted B.A. 6 Dec. 1622 
(after four refusals, as he had used the title 
of the degree before obtaining it), proceeded 
M.A. 7 July 1625, B.D. 9 Nov. 1633 (incor- 
porated at Cambridge 1638). After holding 
curacies at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (Lon- 
don), Chiswick (Middlesex), and Coggeshall 
(under his brother), he obtained (1 April 
1641) the rectory of St. Alphage, London 
Wall, on the sequestration of James Halsey, 
D.D. He was chaplain to the Earl of Stam- 
ford’s regiment. He died in October 1648, 
and was buried at St. Alphage’s on 15 Oct. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Thomas 
Case [q. v.] He was twice married; his 
second marriage (1632) was to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Fulke Buttery of Ealing, Middlesex. 
Wood cites a posthumous notice of him in 
the ‘ Mercurius Aulicus,’ which says he had 
but one thumb, had been reprieved from the 
pillory in 1633, and was of bad character. 
He published four single sermons (1625-41), 
and ‘Antinomianisme Anatomized,’ 1643, 4to, 

A younger brother, Joseph (71. 1653), was 
batler of Magdalen Hall on 7 Nov. 1634, 
aged 20, B.A. 2 March 1638, afterwards M.A. 
and fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
He published: 1. ‘An Essay to the Dis- 
covery of the Spirit of Enthusiasm,’ 1653, 
4to. 2. ‘Learning’s Necessity,’ 1653, 4to. 
Another Joseph Sedgwick was prebendary 
of South Scarle in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
died on 22 Sept. 1702, aged 74 (Lz Nuvz, 
Fasti, ii. 207). 

[Wood’s Athenz Oxon. (Bliss), ili. 65, 442, 
1090, iv. 751; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 392, &c. ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon, 1892, iv. 1331; Baxter’s 
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Reliquiz, 1696,'i1. 42; Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 171; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, 1813, ii. 485 sq., iii. 295 sq.; Neal’s 
Hist, of the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, vol. iii. ; 
Dale’s Annals of Coggeshall, 1868, pp. 155 sq.; 
Mitchell and Struthers’s Minutes of Westminster 
Assembly, 1874, p. 219 sq.; the baptismal 
register of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, does not 
begin till 1611.] A. G. 


SEDG WICK, THOMAS, D.D. (77. 1550- 
1565), catholic divine, received his educa- 
tion in the university of Cambridge, where 
he became a fellow, first of Peterhouse, and 
afterwards of Trinity College. He studied 
theology and was created D.D. In June 
1550 he held a disputation with Bucer at 
Cambridge on the subject of justification by 
faith (Srrypr, Life of Cranmer, pp. 208, 
588, folio). He was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Erwarton, Suffolk, in 1552. In 
1553-4 Bishop Gardiner recommended him 
to the president and fellows of Peterhouse 
for election to the mastership. Similar 
letters were addressed to them by the bishop 
on behalf of Andrew Rerne [q. v.] The 
fellows nominated them both, and the bishop 
of Ely selected Perne. Sedgwick was elected 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity in 1554, 
and he was one of the learned Cambridge 
divines who were deputed by the university 
to dispute with Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer at Oxford, where he was incorporated 
D.D. on 14 April 1554 (Oxford Univ. 
Register, i. 224). On 12 March 1555-6 he 
was admitted to the vicarage of Enfield, 
Middlesex, on the presentation of Trinity 
College. He resigned this living as well 
as the Lady Margaret professorship in 1556, 
andon 30 May in that he was admitted to 
the rectory of Toft, Cambridgeshire. He was 
also one of the commissioners for religion 
and the examination of heretical books, and 
took an active part during the visitation 
of the university by Cardinal Pole’s dele- 
gates in 1556 and 1557. In the latter year 
he was chosen regius professor of divinity. 
In 1558 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Gainford and the rectory of Stanhope, 
both in the county of Durham (HurcHin- 
son, Durham, iii. 267, 353). Sedgwick 
firmly adhered to the ancient faith, and in 
the list of popish recusants drawn up by 
the commissioners for ecclesiastical causes 
in 1561 he 1s described as ‘learned, but not 
very wise,’ and restrained to the town of 
Richmond or within ten miles compass about 
the same ( StRYPE, Annals, vol. i. chap. 
xxiv.) He was living in 1567, when George 
Neville, master of the hospital at Well, be- 
queathed him 4/. (Richmondshire Wills, p. 
206). 
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[Addit. MS. 5832 f 162, 5843 fF VB 5) ob bos 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, ii. 85, 95, 103, 
172; Cooper’s Athenee Cantabr. i, 213, 553; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early series, iv. 1331; 
Gorham’s Reformation Gleanings, pp. 158, 164; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 601; Wood’s Fasti 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 146.] Te Os 


SEDGWICK, WILLIAM (1610?- 
1669 ?), puritan and mystic, son of William 
Sedgwick of London, was born in Bedford- 
shire about 1615. He matriculated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, on 2 Dec. 1625, 
aged 15, and graduated B.A. 21 June 1628, 
M.A. 4 May 1631. His tutor was George 
Hughes [q. v.] On 5 Feb. 1634 he was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Farnham, Essex; 
next year he was incorporated M.A. at 
Cambridge. He held the living of Farnham 
till 1644, when he was succeeded by Giles 
Archer (instituted 27 April); but in 1642, 
leaving Farnham in charge of a curate, he 
removed to London. On 5 Oct. 1641 a pe- 
tition was preferred against William Fuller 
(1580 ?-1659) [q. v.], dean of Ely and vicar 
of St. Giles-without-Cripplegate, by the 
parishioners of Cripplegate, complaining that 
he had hindered the appointment of Sedg- 
wick as Thursday lecturer at St. Giles’s. In 
1642 Sedgwick became chaplain to the regi- 
ment of foot raised by Sir William Constable 
[q.v.] In 1644 he became the chief preacher 
in Ely, and by his evangelistic labours gained 
the title of ‘apostle of the Isle of Ely.’ 
His relations to ecclesiastical parties were 
not unlike those of William Dell [q. v.] and 
John Saltmarsh [q. v.] Wood says he was 
sometimes ‘a presbyterian, sometimes an in- 
dependent, and at other times an anabaptist.’ 
It would be more correct to class him with 
the ‘ seekers.’ Calamy says his ‘ heart was 
better than his head.’ He was very ready 
to listen to any claims to prophetical power. 
A woman in the neighbourhood of Swaff- 
ham Prior, Cambridgeshire, proclaimed the 
near advent of the day of judgment. Sedg- 
wick adopted her date, and announced it at 
the house of Sir Francis Russell of Chippen- 
ham, Cambridgeshire (father-in-law of Henry 
Cromwell). Nothing happened on the day 
fixed, but during the night following ‘there 
arose on a sudden a terrible tempest of 
thunder and lightning.’ From this abortive 
prophecy Sedgwick got the name of ‘ Dooms- 
day Sedgwick.’ At the end of 1647 he 
waited on Charles I at Carisbrooke Castle 
with his ‘Leaves of the Tree of Life.’ 
Charles read part of the book and gave it 
back, saying he thought ‘the author stands 
in some need of sleep.’ In 1652 he was 
attracted by John Reeve (1608-1658) (q..v.], 
the ‘prophet’ of the Muggletonians, and, 
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without becoming a disciple, contributed to 
his ‘ quarterly necessity ’ till Reeve died. In 
June 1657 he explained his position in a 
correspondence with Reeve (Sacred Remains, 
1706, pp. 1 sq.) 

His preaching at Ely being terminated 
by the Restoration, he retired to Lewisham, 
Kent. In 1663, having conformed, he became 
rector of Mattishall Burgh, Norfolk, and he 
died in London about 1669 (Woop). 

His writings, quiet in tone, are not want- 
ing in spiritual feeling, nor devoid of pathos. 
Besides two sermons before parliament (1642 
and 1643) he published:-1. ‘The Leaves of 
the Tree. of Life,’ 1648, 4to. 2. ‘Some 
Flashes of Lightenings of the Sonne of Man,’ 
1648, 4to; reprinted 1830, 12mo. 8. ‘The 
Spirituall Madman ... a Prophesie concern- 
ing the King, the Parliament,’ 1648, 4to. 
4, ‘Justice upon the Armie Remonstrance,’ 
&e,, 1649, 4to. 5. ‘A Second View of the 
Army Remonstrance,’ 1649, 4to. 6. ‘Mr. 
W. 8.’s Letter to . . . Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax in prosecution of his Answer to the 
Remonstrance of the Army,’ 1649, 4to; 
part. of this, with title ‘Excerpta quedam 
ex W. 8. remonstrantia ad Generalem Ex- 
ercitus, is in ‘Sylloge Variorum Tracta- 
tuum,’ 1649, 4to. 7. ‘ Animadversions on a 
Letter... to His Highness... by... Gen- 
tlemen...in Wales,’ 1656, 4to. 8. ‘ Animad- 
versions upon a book intituled Inquisition 
for the Blood of our Soveraign,’ 1661, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athenee Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 894; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 488, 460;  Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1892, iv. 1332; Calamy’s Ac- 
count, 1718, pp. 114, 117; Davids’s Evang. 
Nonconf, in Essex, 1863, pp. 285, 566 sq.] 
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SEDLEY, CATHARINE, Cotntezss or 
Dorcuestpr (1657-1717), born on 21 Dec. 
1657, and baptised eight days later at St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, was the only child of 
Sir Charles Sedley [q. v.], by Catharine, 
daughter of John Savage, earl Rivers. As 
early as June 1673 Evelyn spoke of her as 
‘none. of the virtuous, but a wit.’ In 1677 
Sir Winstone and Lady Churchill were 
anxious for a match between their eldest 
son (afterwards first Duke of Marlborough) 
and Catharine, his distant. kinswoman. She 
was not good-looking, they admitted; and 
she squinted, but she was rich. The nego- 
tiation was soon broken off (WoLSELEY, 
Life of Marlborough, i.189). Catharine be- 
came a familiar figure at Whitehall, Barillon 
describing her as clever, but very pale and 
thin. Shesoonsupplanted Arabella Churchill 
(whom she excelled both in ugliness and im- 
pudence) in the good graces of the Duke 
of York, Charles Il conjectured that she 
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must have been prescribed to his brother by 
his confessor as a sort of penance. Dorset 
made some rather brutal attacks upon her 
lack of beauty and love of finery, notably in 
the verses ‘Tell me, Dormida, why so gay,’ 
1680 (State Poems, iii, 395). Catharine 
herself was astonished at the violence of the 
ducal passion. ‘It cannot be my beauty,’ 
she said, ‘for he must see I have none; and 
it cannot be my wit, for he has not enough 
to know that I have any.’ The Roman 
catholics were the chief targets of her caustic 
tongue, and they apprehended, not with- 
out cause, that upon James’s accession she 
might occupy a position similar to that of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. When James 
came to the throne he resolved that he would 
see his mistress no more, and bade her re- 
move from Whitehall to the house in St. 
James’s Square (No. 21, formerly occupied 
by Arabella Churchill), which he had pur- 
chased for her, at the same time increasing 
her allowance from 2,000/. to 4,000/. per 
annum. But despite these precautions, some 
three months later, whether by accident or 
design, the pair met at Chiffinch’s and the 
amour was renewed. The revival of the 
intrigue was attributed to a design on the 
part of Rochester and Dartmouth to neu- 
tralise a catholic queen by a protestant mis- 
tress. Though report assigned to him a suc- 
cessful rival in Colonel Graham, the keeper 
of the privy purse, the king was content to 
believe himself the father of Catharine’s 
children, and on 19 Jan. 1686 a writ passed 
the privy seal creating her Baroness of Dar- 
lington and Countess of Dorchester, with an 
enhanced pension of 5,000/7. per annum. 
Such a gratuitous insult (for the honour was 
unsought by the shrewd Catharine) provoked 
the furious resentment of the catholic 
camarilla. For two days the queen refused 
both food and speech, while James, stricken 
by a tardy remorse, had recourse to a scourge 
(which curious love-token his wife subse- 
quently bequeathed to the convent of 
Chaillot). The countess was ordered to with- 
draw from Whitehall to her own house, 
and thence to Flanders. Quite unabashed, 
she wrote that the number of convents in 
Flanders would render the air too oppres- 
sive for her; but eventually, after a personal 
interview with her lover, she consented to 
go to Ireland, where her friend Rochester 
was viceroy. She found Dublin ‘ intole- 
rable’ and the Irish ‘mallincoly’ (autogr. 
letter in Mr. A. Morrison’s Collections, iii. 
128). She returned in August 1686, and 
was visited with great secrecy by James; 
but her political importance was gone. She 
bore the revolution with complete equa- 
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nimity, and in May 1691 William and Mary 
granted her a pension of 1,500/. per annum, 
while in 1703 her former pension of 5,000/. 
was renewed by a grant in the Irish parlia- 
ment. In August 1696 she married Sir 
David Colyear, second baronet, who was 
created in 1699 baron, and four years later 
Earl Portmore. She was conspicuous at the 
coronation of George I (Lapy CowPEr, Diary, 
p- 5n.) She is supposed to have made a 
pious end, dying at Bath on 26 Oct. 1717. 
Dr. Johnson may have had this supposition 
in his mind when he wrote in the ‘ Vanity 
of Human Wishes :’ ‘And Sedley curs’d the 
form that pleased a king.’ 

By her husband, Earl Portmore, who sur- 
vived till 2 Jan. 1730, she had two sons— 
David, viscount Melsington (d. 1729), and 
Charles Colyear, second earl of Portmore 
(d. 1785). 

By the Duke of York (afterwards James II) 


she seems to have had several children: 


who died young. Dangeau mentions in 
February 1686 that two of her sons by the 
king were being educated in Paris. The only 
child who lived to maturity was apparently 
Lady Catharine Darnley; she married, on 
28 Oct. 1699, James Annesley, third earl of 
Anglesey, from whom, on account of alleged 
cruelty on his part, she was separated by act 
of parliament on 12 June 1701 (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. App. iii. 336). After 
his death, in January 1701-2, she married, 
secondly, on 16 March 1705-6, John Shef- 
field, first duke of Normanby and Bucking- 
ham [q. v.]; she died on 13 March 1743, and 
was interred, with almost regal pomp, in 
Westminster Abbey. Her extravagant pride 
in her rank was conspicuous even on her 
deathbed (cf. WALPOLE; British Champion, 
7 April 1743). By her first husband she had 
an only daughter, Catherine, who married 
William, son of Sir Constantine Phipps [q. v.], 
lord-chancellor of Ireland. By her second 
husband she had a son Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates, but, dying 
unmarried during his mother’s lifetime, be- 
queathed to her all the Mulgrave and 
Normanby property. These estates she left 
by will to her grandson, Constantine Phipps, 
first baron Mulgrave, whose grandson, Con~ 
stantine Henry Phipps [q. v.], on his eleva- 
tion to the marquisate, assumed the title of 
Normanby. 

Portraits of Lady Dorchester, by Kneller 
and Dahl, were at Strawberry Hill, while an 
anonymous portrait of her, in a low dress 
with red drapery, is in the possession of Harl 
Spencer (Cat. Nat. Portr. 1866, No. 1022). 

[G. E. C.’s Peerage, s.v, Annesley, Darlington, 
Dorchester, and Portmore; Luttrell’s Diary, vol. 
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iv. passim; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 84,248; Reresby’s 
Diary, passim; Burnet’s Own Time; Ellis 
Corresp. ii. 92; Poems on State Affairs, 1716, 
passim ; Dangeau’s Mémoires, i. 303; Diary of 
Henry, earl of Clarendon, ed. Singer; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 8rd Rep. App. pp. 173, 176; Ma- 
zure’s Hist. de la Révolution, ii. 149, 170; Lady 
Cowper's Diary; Lingard’s Hist. of England, 
x. 201 sq.; Macaulay’s Hist. 1858, ii. 70 sq.; 
Ranke’s Hist. of England, iv. 285; Jesse’s Mem. 
of the Court of England under the Stuarts, iv. 
491; Dasent’s St. James’s Square, pp. 181-2; 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iii. 281, 438.] 
Justice 


SEDLEY, Sir CHARLES (1639?-1701), 
wit and dramatic author, was born about 
1639 at Aylesford in Kent. He was the 
youngest and posthumous son of Sir John 
Sedley (or Sidley, as the name was properly 
spelt), baronet, of Southfleet in Kent, whither 
this ancient family had moved its seat from 
the neighbourhood of Romney Marsh. Sir 
John Sedley’s wife Elizabeth was the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the learned Sir Henry 
Savile (1549-1622) [q.v.] ‘An Epitaph on 
the Lady Sedley’ was written by Edmund 
Waller (Poems, ed. Drury, p. 243). Their son 
Charles succeeded to the title and estates 
after his elder brothers William and Henry 
had both died unmarried (CotLins). Sedley 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, as a fellow 
commoner on 22 March 1655-6, but took no 
degrees. After the Restoration he entered 
parliament as one of the members (barons) 
for New Romney. The earliest of many 
notices concerning him in Pepys’s ‘Diary’ 
refers to a shameful drunken frolic in which 
he, Lord Buckhurst (afterwards Earl of Dor- 
set), and Sir Thomas Ogle engaged at the 
Cock Tavern in Bow Street, and for his 
share in the orgie he was fined 500/. in the 
court of king’s bench. Chief-justice Foster 
is said to have observed on this occasion that 
it was for Sedley ‘and such wicked wretches 
as he was that God’s anger and judgments 
hung over us, calling him sirrah many times’ 
(Pepys, s.d. 1 July 1663 ; cf. Jounson’s Lives 
of the Poets, s.v. Dorset). Five years later 
Sedley and his boon-companion Buckhurst 
were guilty of a similar escapade, and when 
they were threatened with legal proceed- 
ings, the king was reported to have inter- 
fered on their behalf, besides getting drunk 
in their company (PEpys, 23 Oct. 1668). On 
16 Nov. 1667 Pepys speaks of Lord Vaughan 
as ‘one of the lewdest fellows of the age, 
worse than Sir Charles Sedley;’ on 1 Feb. 
1669 he alludes to the brutal assault con- 
trived by him upon the actor Edward Kynas- 
ton [q. v.], who had presumed upon his strik- 
ing personal resemblance to Sedley by appear- 
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ing in public dressed in imitation of him. 
On 4 Oct. 1664 and 18 Feb. 1667, however, 
Pepys listened with much pleasure to Sedley’s 
witty criticisms at the play. 

Sedley married, on 23 Feb. 1657, at St. 
Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Catherine, daughter of 
John Savage, earl Rivers, by whom he 
had one daughter, Catharine [q. v.], who be- 
came the favourite mistress of James, duke 
of York, and was by him created Countess 
of Dorchester. According to a well-known 
anecdote, Sedley is said to have declared 
himself to be even in civility with King 
James, who had made his daughter a coun- 
tess, by helping (through his vote in the Con- 
vention parliament) to make the king’s 
daughter a queen. But, supposing the ear- 
liest of the prose papers printed as Sedley’s, 
entitled ‘Reflectionsupon our Late and Pre- 
sent Proceedingsin England,’ to be genuine, 
he at the time of the Revolution favoured 
delay ¢i11 the question as to the birth of the 
Prince of Wales should have been settled, 
and, only in the event of this proving impos- 
sible, supported the succession of the Prin- 
cess of Orange in her own right and without 
her consort. This contribution to the pam- 
phlet literature of the crisis furnishes a good 
example of Sedley’s clear and facile prose 
style. The parliamentary speeches attri- 
buted to him bear largely upon the advan- 
tages of retrenchment, and in general reflect 
the opinions of a moderate tory. Notwith- 
standing the continued interest in public 
affairs exhibited in these speeches, Sedley is 
said to have withdrawn from London as 
much as possible after the death of Charles IT. 
In January 1680 his skull was fractured by 
the fall of the roof of the tennis-court in the 
Haymarket, and he narrowly escaped with 
his life (Hatton Correspondence, Camd. Soc. 
1.216). He died on 20 Aug. 1701. A por- 
trait was engraved by Vandergucht (Brom- 
LEY). 

The literary reputation of Sedley among 
his contemporaries equalled his notoriety in 
the world of fashion and scandal. King 
Charles II is said to have told him that 
‘Nature had given him apatent to be Apollo’s 
viceroy,’ and to have frequently asserted that 
‘his style, either in writing or discourse, would 
be the standard of the English tongue.’ 
Flatteries were lavished on him by Rochester, 
Buckingham, and Shadwell (see LANGBAINE) ; 
and Dryden introduced him, under the ana- 
grammatic designation of Lisideius, as one 
of the personages of the dialogue published 
in 1668 as ‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesy.’ 
Dryden dedicated to Sedley ‘The Assigna- 
tion’ (1673), where he calls him the Tibullus 
of his age, and recalls the genial nights spent 
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with him ‘in pleasant and for the most part 
instructive discourse.’ 

When the literary remains of Sedley are 
examined, they are found very imperfectly to 
warrant their contemporary reputation. His 
prose writings consist, besides the pieces al- 
ready mentioned, of a commonplace ‘ Essay 
on Entertainments,’ and a prose version of 
Cicero’s oration ‘pro M. Marcello.’ The bur- 
lesque ‘Speech and Last Will and Testa- 
ment’ of the Earl of Pembroke may be his, 
but it has also been attributed to Butler. 
Sedley’s non-dramatic verse comprises little 
that is noticeable, and is not to be regarded 
as equal in merit even to his friend Dorset’s. 
He has, however, occasionally very felicitous 
turns of diction, the effect of which is en- 
hanced by the unstudied simplicity, of his 
manner. Among his amorous lyrics, while 
various tributes to Aurelia or Aminta are 
forgotten, the pretty song ‘ Phillis is my only 
Joy’ (to which he wrote the companion ‘ Song 
& la mode’) survives chiefly because of its 
setting as a madrigal. Another lyric of 
merit is‘ Love still has something of the Sea.’ 
In his non-dramatic productions Sedley, 
although a licentious, is not as a rule an 
obscene writer. He has also left a series 
of translations and adaptations, including 
versions in heroic couplets of Virgil’s ‘Fourth 
Georgic’ and ‘ Eclogues,’ and an adaptation, 
under the sub-title of ‘Court Characters,’ of 
a series of epigrams from Martial. 

The plays of Sir Charles Sedley consist of 
two tragedies and three comedies. ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra’ (1677, reprinted 1702, under 
the title of ‘Beauty the Conqueror, or the 
Death of Mare Antony’) was extolled by 
Shadwell (dedication of A True Widow) as 
‘the only tragedy, except two of Jonson’s 
and one of Shakespeare’s, wherein Romans 
are made to speak and do like Romans,’ It 
would be more appropriately compared with 
Dryden’s ‘ All for Love’ (1678), but is too 
frigid and uninteresting a composition, espe- 
cially in its earlier portions, to sustain the 
comparison. It is in heroic couplets, largely 
interspersed with triplets, to which Sedley 
was particularly addicted. ‘The Tyrant 
King of Crete,’ which seems never to have 
been acted, is merely an adaptation of Henry 
Killigrew’s ‘The Conspiracy’ (printed 1638), 
or, more probably, of its revised edition, 
‘Pallantus and Eudora,’ printed 1653 (see 
Genezst, x.150). This romantic drama is in 
blank verse, which the printer terribly con- 
fused. 

The comedy of ‘The Mulberry-garden’ 
(1668), partly founded on Moliére’s ‘ Ecole 
des Maris,’ is an example, composed partly 
in easy prose, partly in rhymed couplets, of 
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what may be called the ‘rambling’ comedy 
of the age. This worthless piece is supposed 
to play just about the time of Monck’s de- 
claration in favour of the Restoration. ‘ Bel- 
lamira, or the Mistress’ (1687), founded on 
the ‘ Eunuchus’ of Terence, is the single one 
of Sedley’s plays which may both for better 
and for worse be said to come near to his 
reputation ; it is both the grossest and, from 
a literary point of view, the best executed 
of his plays. The character of the heroine 
was said to be intended as an exposure of 
the Duchess of Cleveland (cf. GENEST, 1. 
455). The author, in his prologue, need 
hardly have asked : 

Ts it not strange to see, in such an age, 

The pulpit get the better of the stage? 


Sedley also adapted a French original which 
has not been identified under the title of 
‘The Grumbler.’’ This piece appears to have 
remained unacted’ till 1754, when it was 
brought out as a farce at Drury Lane, and 
this orthe original was again adapted by Gold- 
smith in 1773 for Quick’s benefit (GENEST, 
iv. 891-2, v. 373; Biographia Dramatica, 
ii. 274). 

Sedley’s poems, together with those of 
Dorset, were collected in ‘A New Miscel- 
lany,’ 1701, and in a‘ Collection of Poems’ 
of the same date. They were published 
separately, together with his speeches, in 
1707, London, 8vo; subsequent editions, 
1722 and 1776. 

[The Works of the Hon. Sir Charles Sedley, 
Bart., in Prose and Verse, with Memoirs of the 
Author’s Life, written by an Eminent Hand, 
2 vols. 1776 (the Memoirs are nugatory; vol, ii. 
contains the preface prefixed by Captain Ayloffe, 


| who claims affinity with Sedley, to the Miscel- 


laneous Works, with the Death of Mare Antony, 
1702); Collins’s Baronetage of England, 1720, 
i, 827-9; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 344; 
Pepys’s Diary; Langbaine’s English Dramatic 
Poets, 1691, pp. 485-8 ; Genest’s English Stage. ] 
A. W. W. 


SEDULIUS (d. 828), commentator on 
the Scriptures, has often been confounded by 
medieval writers with Coelius Sedulius the 
poet, who was the author of the ‘Carmen 
seculare,’ and of the hymns in the Roman 
Breviary, ‘A Solis ortus Cardine’ and ‘ Hos- 
tis Herodes impie.’ Both writers are said 
to have been Irishmen, and their works 
have a religious purpose; but Ussher has 
shown that Ccelius Sedulius the poet 
flourished in the fifth century, and must be 
differentiated from the commentator who 
even quotes the poet, and is sometimes termed 
junior, in allusion to his later date. 

Ware identified the later Sedulius with a 
British bishop of Irish birth, who is said to 


Sesbotiin 


have been at Rome in 721, and there signed 
the decrees of a Roman council; but Lanigan 
considers this a mistake, and nothing seems 
to be known of the bishop in question. 

He is with more reason identified with the 
Sedilins or Siadhal, son of Feradach, who 
was abbot of Kildare, and died in 828. He 
is described by Hepidanus, a monk of St. 
Gall, who wrote in 818, as Sedulius Scotus, 
a ‘distinguished author.’ The works of Se- 
dulius consist of a Latin commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, drawn from the works 
of the fathers, and one on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, collected from various sources. 
They are frequently quoted by Archbishop 
Ussher in his ‘ Religion of the Ancient Irish,’ 
and they have been published in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Patrum,’ where they are assigned to 
‘Sedulius Scotus.’ According to the ‘Annals 
of the Four Masters,’ Sedulius was abbot of 
Kildare, and died in 828. 

[Ussher’s Works, iv. 245-58, 291-3, vi. 819- 
332; Lanigan’s’ Keel. Hist. i. 17, iii. 255; 
Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. vi.; Labbe apud Ba- 
ronius, De Scriptoribus Hceclesiasticis, pp. 149- 
152.] | T..0. 

SEEBOHM, HENRY (1832-1895), or- 
nithologist, born on 12 July 1832, was eldest 
son of Benjamin Seebohm of Horton Grange, 
Bradford, Yorkshire (who came to England 
from Germany in 1815), by his wife Esther 
Wheeler, of Hitchin, Hertfordshire. His 
parents belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and he was educated at the Friends’ school, 
York, where he developed a taste for na- 
tural history. At an early age’ he engaged 
in business, and ultimately settled at Shef- 
field as a manufacturer of steel. His spare 
time was devoted to ornithology, and from 
time to time he made journeys into Hol- 
Jand, Greece, Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and Siberia to collect and study birds 
in their native haunts. 

' One of his most successful expeditions 
was to the valley of the Lower Petchora in 
1875, with Mr. Harvie-Brown, when the 
eggs of the grey plover and of many rare 
species of birds were obtained. ‘The account 
of this voyage, as well as of a trip to Heligo- 
land, whither he went'to study the migration 
of the birds at the house of the celebrated 
ornithologist, Herr Gatke, was given in his 
‘Siberia in Europe,’ 8vo, London, 1880. In 
1877, accompanied by Captain Wiggins, he 
visited the valley ofthe Yenesei, where further 
ornithological discoveries of great importance 
were made, and ‘recorded in his ‘Siberia in 
Asia,’ 8vo, London, 1882. Later he visited 
Southern Europe and South Africa to study 
Buropean birds in their winter quarters, and 
to collect materials for his work on ‘The 
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Geographical’ Distribution of the Family 
Charadriide,’ 4to, London, 1887. 

Seebohm joined the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union and the Zoological Society in 
1873 ; he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1878, and was one 
of the secretaries from June 1890 till his 
death. He was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society in December 1879: 

In later years he resided at South Kensing- 
ton and Maidenhead. He died on 26 Nov. 
1895. 

Besides the works already named, Seebohm 
was the author of: 1. ‘Catalogue of Birds 
in the British Museum, vol. v., Turdide,’ 
8vo, London, 1881. 2.‘A History of British 
Birds and their Eggs, 8vo, London, 1883-5. 
3. ‘Classification of Birds,’ 8vo, London, 
1890; supplement 1895. 4, ‘The Birds of 
the Japanese Empire,’ 8vo, London, 1890, 
5. Geographical Distribution of British 
Birds,’ 8vo, London, 1893. 6. ‘ Address to 
the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1898. He also contributed upwards of 
eighty papers, chiefly on ornithological sub- 
jects, between 1877 and 1895, to the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,’ “The 
Ibis,’ and other scientific publications. He 
left unfinished’ a work on ‘The Eggs of 
British Birds’ and on ‘ Thrushes, 

He was a liberal contributor to the na- 
tional collection during his lifetime,‘and at 
his death left his whole ornithological col- 
lection to the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory). 

(Times, 28 Nov. 1895; Nature, 5 Dec. 1895, 
p. 105; Atheneum, 7 Dec. 1895, p.794; Ibis, 
1896, pp. 159-62; information kindly supplied 
by his brother, Mr. F. Seebohm; Brit. Mus. 
(Nat. Hist.) Cat.; Royal Soc. Cat.; Zool. Re- 
cord.] B. B..W. 

SEED, JEREMIAH (1700-1747), divine, 
born ih 1700, was:son of Jeremiah Seed, who 
graduated B.A. from Jesus+College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1682, and was rector of Clifton, 
Westmoreland, from 1707 until his death in 
1722 (Grad. Cant. p. 846; Nicotson and 
Burn, Hist. of Cumb. and West. 1.414). 
He waseducated at Lowther grammar school, 
aud matriculated on 7 Nov. 1716 at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, proceeding B.A. on 13 Feb. 
1721-2, and M.A..1725 (Foster, Alumni, 
1715-1886, iv. 1271). Hewas chosen a fellow 
in 1732, and became for some years curate to 
Dr. Waterland, vicar of Twickenham, whose 
funeral sermon he preached on 4 Jan. 1741 
(2nd edit. London, 1742). Seed was pre- 
sented by his college in the same year to the 
rectory of Knight’s Enham, Hampshire, 
where he remained until his death on 10 Dec. 


1747. 
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Seed was much admired as a preacher. Dr. 
Johnson remarked that he had ‘a very fine 
style,’ but ‘he was not very theological.’ 
Others. deemed his preaching ‘elegant. but 
languid.’ Two sermons were published during 
his lifetime; others posthumously as ‘ Dis- 
courses’ (London, 1748, 8vo; 6th, 1766). 
‘The Posthumous Works,’ consisting of ser- 
mons, essays, and letters ‘from the original 
manuscripts, was edited by Joseph Hall, 
M.A., fellow of Queen’s College, London, 
and was printed for M. Seed (? his widow), 
1750, 2 vols., with a portrait by Hayman, en- 
graved by Ravenet. Other editions appeared, 
2 vols., Dublin, 1750; London, 1770, 8vo, 
1 vol.; and the work is said'to have been 
translated into Russian. 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Rose’s Biogr. Dict.; 
Darling’s Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii. 2688-9; Gent. 
Mag. 1747, p. 592; London Mag. xvi. 581; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, ili. 586; Boswell’s 
Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 248.] C.F.S. 

SEELEY, Sir JOHN ROBERT (1834- 
1895), historian andessayist, born in London 
on 10 Sept. 1834, was third son of Robert 
Benton Seeley [q.v.], publisher. From his 
father Seeley imbibed a love of books, to- 
gether with a special bias towards history and 
religious thought. He»went first to school 
under the Rev. J. A. Barron at Stanmore. 
It was a school where no prizes were given, 
but where more attention than usual was 
paid to English literature. From Stan- 
more he went on to the City of London 
school, then already winning a reputation 
under Dr. George Ferris Whidborne Mor- 
timer [q; v.] Here he made such rapid pro- 
gress that he entered the sixth form when 
little over thirteen. But the work was too 
hard for him, and physical exercise was neg- 
leeted. His health suffered; he was obliged 
for a time to leave school. Forced to give 
up his classics, he took to reading English, 
and obtained a knowledge of English au- 
thors very rare in boys of his age. He had 
already read through ‘ Paradise Lost’ four 
or five times before he left school. In 1852 
he went. to Cambridge, entering the uni- 
versity as a scholar of Christ’s College. He 
studied classics principally ; he read widely, 
not neglecting the accurate scholarship in 
vogue at Cambridge, but paying attention 
by preference to the literary qualities and 
the philosophical and historical contents of 
his authors. He impressed at least one of 
his teachers by his remarkable command 
of language and expression. In society he 
was somewhat reserved and shy, but he 
made some warm friends. Among his con- 
temporaries at Christ’s were C. S. Calverley, 
W. (now Sir Walter) Besant, Skeat, Peile, 
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and other men who afterwards came to dis- 
tinction. Seeley was known as one of the 
ablest of an able set. His conversation was 
noted for its dialectical subtlety and terse- 
ness, and, though not combative, he never 
shrank from thorough discussion. Il-health 
compelled him to defer his degree for a year, 
butin 1857 he graduated, his name appearing, 
along with three others, at. the top of the 
classical. tripos.. The senior chancellor's 
medal, which he also obtained, marked him 
out as, upon the whole, the best scholar of 
his year. 

Shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
fellowship in his own college, and was ap- 
pointed classical lecturer. This post he held 
for two years. In 1859 he published, under 
the pseudonym of John Robertson, his first 
book, a volume of poems, which contains a 
poem on the choosing of David, versifications 
of several psalms, and a series of historic 
sketches, chiefly monologues of historic per- 
sonages. His mind was clearly busy on the 
two topics which interested him most through 
life—religion and history; but the dramatic 
and personal element is more prominent than 
in his later works. In 1859 heleft Cambridge 
to take the post of chief classical assistant 
at his old school. In 1863 he was appointed 
pate of Latin in University College, 

ondon, Here he remained for six years. 
But the study of his professorial subject did 
not satisfy him; his mind was actively at 
work on the problems of Christian doctrine 
regarded from an historical point of view. 
In 1865 he published ‘Ecce Homo,’ in some 
respects the most remarkable of his works. 
It is an attempt to present the life, work, and 
teaching of Christ in a simple and positive 
form, avoiding textual and other dubieties, 
sketching and connecting the larger features 
rather than elaborating details. He as- 
sumes in general the authenticity of the 
gospel narrative, but deals with the person 
of Christ on its human sideonly. The book 


immediately attracted attention, and, though 


intentionally uncontroversial, provoked a 
storm of controversy, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone (Good Words, 1x. 38 et sqq.), Cardinal 
Newman, Dean Stanley,and others took part. 
Its title and the limitation of its scope were 
held to imply a denial of certain doctrines 
which the author deliberately avoided dis- 
cussing. In the preface to a subsequent 
edition he defended himself against miscon- 
structions, without however committing him- 
self to positive assertions on the subjects in 
question. The book was published anony- 
mously, but the secret of its authorship was 
not long maintained. In the preface to the 
first edition Seeley hinted at another volume 
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dealing with some of the topics omitted in 
‘Ecce Homo.’ But ‘ Natural Religion,’ 
published in 1882, cannot in this sense be 
regarded as a sequel to the former work. 
“Natural Religion’ avoids discussing the 
supernatural basis of faith, but does not 
therefore deny its existence. It endeavours 
to widen the conception of the word ‘reli- 
gion,’ which the author declares unduly 
narrowed, and to establish the possibility of a 
reasonable religion without the supernatural 
element. The work was not so well received 
as ‘Ecce Homo.’ The style is equally vigo- 
rous, the argument as lucid, but the subject 
is devoid of that personal interest and asso- 
ciation possessed by the earlier book, while 
the view of religion which it advocates 
appeals only to the few. 

In 1869 Seeley became professor of modern 
history at Cambridge in the place of Charles 
Kingsley, and at Cambridge he remained 
for the rest of his life. He had as yet pub- 
lished nothing ‘historical beyond some short 
papers, but historical speculation had inte- 
rested him from early years. His lectures at 
once made a great impression. They were 
carefully prepared, epigrammatic in style, 
animated in delivery, attractive and stimu- 
lating from the originality, width, and’sug- 
gestiveness of their views.. For many years 
his classes were large, and were by no means 
confined to those who were making history 
a special study. Besides lecturing, he held 
weekly classes for the purpose of discussing 
historical and “political questions with ad- 
vanced students. These gatherings were 
called ‘conversation classes,’ but they be- 
came, at least latterly, a sort of monologue, 
in which the professor took his class through 
a regular course of political science. 

In the inaugural lecture which he de- 
livered when appointed professor he defined 


his view of the connection between history. 


and politics, and laid down the lines on which 
his teaching was consistently to run through- 
out his tenure of the professorship. He in- 
sisted on the principle that a knowledge of 
history, but especially of the most recent his- 


tory, is indispensable to the politician. And | 


by history he meant political history—not 
biography, nor the history of religion, art, or 
society, but the history of the state. With 
this view, when the historical tripos was 
established at Cambridge in 1873, he infused 
into it a strong political element. He would 
indeed have preferred to call it a political 
tripos, and to make history subordinate to 
politics. His lectures were, with few excep- 
tions, confined to the history of the last two 
centuries, and his attention was mainly given 
to international history, to the action and 
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reaction of states upon each other. The his- 
tory of Great Britain as a member of the 
European system ‘was, he maintained, a sub- 
ject strangely and unduly néglected in favour 
of ‘domestic or constitutional history by 
British historians. 

For some time Seeley’s labours were not 
restricted to Cambridge. The income of his 
chair was at first very small, and he was 
compelled to supplement it by giving lectures 
in the large towns of the north and in Scot- 
land, where he achieved a high reputation 
as a lecturer. Some of his public addresses 
and other papers were collected in a volume 
entitled ‘Lectures and Essays,’ and pub- 
lished in 1870. The most important of these 
are perhaps the essays on the ‘Fall of the 
Roman Empire’ and on ‘ Milton,’ ‘and his 
inaugural lecture at Cambridge. 

While still professor of Latin Seeley had, 
at the request of the Oxford University Press, 
begun an edition of the first decade of Livy. 
A volume containing the first book of Livy 
was published in 1871. The introduction is 
original and suggestive, and displays his capa- 
city for forming clear and positive conclu- 
sions on complicated historical problems. 
But such antiquarian research was not very 
congenial to him, and he never continued the 
edition. 

Some years after he became professor of 
history an anonymous benefactor made an 
addition to the income of the ‘chair, while 
about the same time the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press gave a practical illustration 
of the endowment of research by paying in 
advance for a work on which Seeley was 
engaged. He was thus enabled to give up 
extraneous employment, and to devote him- 
self to his professorial lectures and to the 
book in question. This book, ‘The Life and 
Times of Stein,’ is probably Seeley’s most 
solid and lasting contribution to historical 
knowledge, but it was not one of his most 
successful productions. He had little taste 
for personal detail or for simple narrative, 
and the character of Stein hardly lends itself 
to attractive biographical treatment. But 
as an elucidation of the anti-Napoleonic re- 
volution, and of the share taken by Stein 
and Prussia in the revival of Germany, the 
book has no rival in the English language. 
‘The Expansion of England,’ published in 
1883, was a greater success so far as public 
teputation is concerned. ‘This little volume 
consists of lectures delivered in’ the uni- 
versity, very slightly altered or amplified for 
publication. It sketches with a remarkable 
unity of view and vigour of treatment the 
great duel with France which began with 
the revolution of 1688 and ended with 
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Waterloo. No previous writer had so suc- 
cinctly and so pointedly emphasised the co- 
lonialand commercial aspects of that struggle. 
The book was eagerly taken. up by avery 
large public: it drew attention, at an oppor- 
tune moment, to a great subject; it substi- 
tuted imperial for. provincial interests ; and 
it contributed perhaps more than any other 
single utterance to the change of feeling re- 
specting the relations between Great Britain 
and her colonies which marks the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The study of British foreign policy occupied 
Seeley. during the greater part of the re- 
mainder of his life.. His original intention 
was to write a detailed history of this subject 
during the period covered by the ‘ Expan- 
sion.’ 
an introduction, and, in tracing the origin of 
those principles and antagonisms on which 
the policy of the eighteenth century was 
based, he was gradually forced back to the 
reign of Elizabeth. It was the protestant 
reformation, definitely adopted by Elizabeth, 
which in his view determined all the subse- 
quent relations between England and the 
great maritime states of the continent.. Thus, 
what had been intended for a short introduc- 
tion gradually swelled into a considerable 
book, which he left completed, but not finally 
revised: at his death. It was published in 
1895, under the title ‘The Growth of British 
Policy,’ 2 vols. In this work Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William IIT are displayed as 
the great founders of the British empire, and 
religion and commerce as the leading motives 
which directed their action. Before actually 
setting to work on this book Seeley had pub- 
lished (1886) a concise ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 
expanded from an article in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ It isa masterly summary 
of Napoleon’s.aims and actions, but is written 
perhaps from too hostile a point of view, 
and, while doing justice to Napoleon’s great 
powers, deprives him of all claim to origi- 
nality as a statesman. A little book on 
‘Goethe,’ published in 1893, and a volume of 
‘Lectures on Political Science,’ issued pos- 
thumously, complete the list of Seeley’s pub- 
lished works. The volume on Goethe is an 
amplification of some papers published in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ in 1884, It is a 
study of Goethe the philosopher and teacher, 
rather than of Goethe the poet or the artist. 
As in the essay on Milton, it is rather what 
the author had to say than the way he said 
it which seems to have been most interest- 
ing to Seeley. This little volume was under- 
taken as a relief from severer work, for which 
illness made him unfit. 

The last years of his life were rendered 
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| less productive than they might have been by 
the attacks of the disease—cancer—to which 
he eventually succumbed. He was elected 
fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, in October 1882, and in 1894 was 
made K.C.M.G, on the recommendation of 
Lord Rosebery. He had long been in some- 
what weak health, and, suffered much from 
insomnia; but he bore his troubles with 
marvellous patience, and attended to his pro- 
fessorial duties whenever not actually inca- 
pacitated by illness. He died at Cambridge 
on. 13 Jan. 1895. 

In his teaching of modern history Seeley 
adopted, though he did not formulate, the 
view that, ‘ history is past politics, and poli- 
tics present history.’ Historical narrative 
without generalisation had no value for him ; 
he always tried to solve some problem, to 
trace large principles, to deduce some lesson. 
If the conclusions which he reached could 
be made applicable to present difficulties, so 
much the better. . History was to be a school 
of statesmanship. So eager was he to esta- 
blish general principles that his conclusions 
occasionally appear paradoxical, and are 
sometimes open to dispute. But his method 
is at once stimulating and productive, and 
his -whole conception of the subject tends to 
place it on a high level of public utility. 
Of the duties of the individual towards the 
state Seeley formed a high ideal, and, though 
not an active politician, he held strong poli- 
tical views. In later life he was a liberal 
unionist, and on, more than one occasion 
raised his voice in public against home rule. 
He was for several years closely connected 
with the Imperial Federation League, and, 
though he never traced out any definite 
scheme of federation, there was nothing that 
he had more at heart than the maintenance 
of the union between Great Britain and her 
colonies. In university politics he took little 
part; the routine of academic business and 
the labour of examinations were alike dis- 
tasteful to him. He. never, even in his 
younger days, went much into society. In 


1869 he married Mary Agnes, eldest daugh= 


ter of Arthur Phillott, by whom he had one 
child, a daughter, who survives him. 

His chief published works are: 1. ‘David 
and Samuel, with other Poems, original and 
translated, by John. Robertson,’ 1859. 
2. ‘Ecce Homo,’ 1865. 3. ‘ Lectures and 
Essays,’ 1870, 4. ‘The first Book of Livy, 
with an Introduction, Historical Examina- 
tion, and Notes,’ 1871. 5. ‘ English Lessons 
for English People’ (written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Abbott), 1871. 6. ‘The Life 
and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia 
in the Napoleonic Age,’ 1878. 7, ‘ Natural 
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Religion, 1882. 8. ‘The Expansion of Eng- 
land.” 9. ‘A Short Life of Napoleon I, 
1885. 10. ‘Goethe reviewed after Sixty 
Years,’ 1893. 11. ‘The Growth of British 
Policy : an Historical Essay,’ 1895. 12. ‘Lec- 
tures on Political Science,’ 1895. 

[Articles in the Cambridge Review and the 
Christ’s College Magazine by Professor Hales; 
article in the Caius College Magazine by Dr. 
Venn; memoir prefixed to the Growth of British 
Policy, by Professor Prothero; private infor- 
mation. ] G. W. P. 

SEELEY, ROBERT BENTON (1798- 
1886), publisher and author, son of Leonard 
Benton Seeley, publisher, was born in 1798 
in Aye Maria Lane, London, where his 
father (the son of a bookseller at Bucking- 
ham) had established himself as a bookseller 
and publisher about 1784. The business 
was afterwards removed to 169 Fleet Street. 
Robert Benton served in his father’s busi- 
ness until 1826, when he took control of the 
publishing branch of it, and entered into 
partnership with Mr. Burnside. In 1827 he 
opened a shop at 10 Crane Court, from which 
in 18380 he removed to 172 Fleet Street, and 
in 1840 to 54 Fleet Street. In 1854 he en- 
tered into partnership with Mr, Jackson and 
Mr. Hailiday (who both died a few years 
later), and in 1857 he relinquished his inte- 
rest in the business to his second son, al- 
though for some years he continued to render 
active help in the management. 

Seeley was brought up in the traditions of 
evangelical churchmanship, and his publica- 
tions were mainly confined to books expound- 
ing evangelical opinions. He issued an edi- 
tion of the works of Richard Cecil [q. v.] in 
1838, biographies of Hannah More (1838), 
John Newton (1843), and Henry Martyn 
(1855), and many of the publications of the 
Church Missionary Society. He was inti- 
mate with the Rev. Edward Auriol, Dean 
Boyd, and Dean Champneys, whose works 
he published. 

Seeley joined his friends in promoting 
many religiousand philanthropic movements. 
He was one of the founders of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society in 1837, and of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes in 1844, and he served 
on the subdivision of parishes commission in 
1849, With the Earl of Shaftesbury he 
exerted himself in supporting the factory 
bills. He was a member of the metropolitan 
board of works from 1856 to 1857. He died 
at 59 Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Town, Lon- 
don, on 31 May 1886, leaving Leonard Ben- 
ton Seeley (see below) and three other sons 
and six daughters. The second son, Mr. 
Richmond Seeley, succeeded to the publish- 
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ing firm. His third son, Sir John Robert 
Seeley, is noticed separately. 

Seeley personally engaged in literary work, 
on both religious and historical lines, sending 
many contributions to the‘ Times,’ the ‘Morn- 
ing Herald,’ the ‘ Record,’ the ‘ Morning Ad- 
vertiser,’ and ‘Fraser's Magazine.’. One of 
his most thoughtful works was his ‘ Essays 
on the Church, by a Layman,’ 1834, which 
went through many editions. Its object was 
to show that church establishments were in 
accordance with scripture, and that secession 
from the communion of the English church 
was not justifiable. More interesting was 
Seeley’s ‘The Greatest of the Plantagenets, 
Edward I,’ 1860, which reappeared as ‘ The 
Life and Reign of Edward I,’ 1872. Here 
Seeley successfully defended Edward I from 
the contemptuous strictures, of Hume and 
other historians, and proved his greatness as a 
ruler, an opinion that later writers have gene- 
rally adopted. Seeley’s other writings were : 
1. ‘Essays on Romanism,’ 1839. 2. ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of M. T. Sad- 
ler,’ 1842. 3. ‘Remedies for the Perils of 
the Nation: an Appeal,’ 1843. 4. ‘The Church 
of Christ in the Middle Ages,’ 1845. 6..‘The 
Atlas of Prophecy, being the Prophecies of 
Daniel, with an Exposition, 1849. 6. ‘The 
Pope a Pretender: theSubstance of a Speech,’ 
10th edit. 1850. 7. ‘A Memoir of the Rev. 
A. B. Johnson,’ 1852. 8. ‘The Life of W. 
Cowper,’ 1855. 9. ‘The Life of J. Wesley,’ 
1856. 10. ‘The Spanish Peninsula: a Sketch,’ 
1861. 11. ‘Is the Bible True?’ seven dia- 
logues between James White (a pseudonym) 
and E. Owen, 1862. 12. ‘Have we any 
Word of God?’ 1864. 13. ‘Is the Bible 
True? Seven dialogues by a Layman,’ 1866. 
14, ‘Essays on the Bible, 1870. 16, ‘The 
Life and Writings of St. Peter,’ 1872. 16. ‘The 
greatest of the Prophets, Moses,’ 18765. 

LzeonarD Brnron SEELEY (1831-1893), 
the eldest son, born in 1831, was educated at 
the City of London school and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was fifth wrangler, 
was placed in the first class of the classical 
tripos, and in the first class in the moral 
sciences tripos, graduating B.A. in 1852, and 
M.A. in 1855. In 1854 he was elected fellow 
of Trinity College. On 30 April 1855 he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn; he prac- 
tised as a conveyancer and equity draughts- 
man, and his written opinions displayed much 
care and learning. He died at 1 Great James 
Street, London, on 30 Oct. 1898, He edited 
‘Euclid, 1875; ‘Horace Walpole and his 
Works, select Passages from his Writings,’ 
1884; ‘Fanny Burney and her Friends,” 
1890; and ‘Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs, 
Piozzi: a Sketch of her Life and Passages 
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from her Diaries and Letters,’ 1891 ( Times, 
2, 3 Nov. 1893). 

[Times, 1 July 1886, p. 1, 3 July p. 7; Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, 15 June 1886, pp. 601-2, with 
portrait; World, November 1893.] G. C, B. 


SEEMAN or ZEEMAN, ENOCH 
(1694-1744), portrait-painter, was born in 
1694 at Danzig in Germany, where his father 
was settled as a painter. It is possible that 
the famous German ‘virtuoso’ painter, Bal- 
thasar Denner, who received some of his early 
instruction in painting at Danzig, may have 
been a pupil of Seeman’s father, for some 
of Seeman’s early paintings were executed 
in imitation of Denner’s manner. Among 
these were a portrait of himself at the age of 
nineteen, and an old woman’s head in which 
the wrinkles, hair, fabric of clothes, are de- 
lineated in the minute manner which is seen 
in Denner’s works. Seeman was brought 
by his father, when young, to London, and 
practised there as a portrait-painter with 
great success. He resided in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and at first styled himself ‘ Enoch 
Seeman, junior.” He was a good portrait- 
painter, and his portraits of ladies were 
much admired. The conventionalities, how- 
ever, of costume and posture have destroyed 
the value of his portraits. His portraits or 
ee were sometimes on a very 
arge scale, such as the imposing picture of 
the Lapland giant, Gaianus, painted in 1734, 
now at Dalkeith Palace, and the family group 
of Sir John Cust [q.v.] at Belton House, 
Grantham. Seeman frequently painted his 
own portrait, in which he is seen in an 
animated attitude, with long flowing hair. 
One example is in the royal! picture gallery 
at Dresden, and was engraved by J. G. 
Schmidt. Another, with his daughter in 
boy’s clothes, was at Strawberry Hill. A 
portrait by him of Sir Isaac Newton, formerly 
in the possession of Thomas Hollis, F.S.A., 
was engraved in mezzotint by J. MacArdell. 
Seeman also painted George II, Queen 
Caroline (a portrait of whom by him is in 
the National Portrait Gallery), and other 
members of the royal family. He died 
suddenly in 1744. His son, Paul Seeman, 
painted portraits and still life, and his three 
brothers were all painters and ingenious 
artists, one of whom, Isaac Seeman, died in 
London on 4 April 1751. Thename issome- 
times, but erroneously, spelt Zeeman. 

[Vertue’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 
23074, 23076, &c.); Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting ; Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists.] L. C. 


SEEMANN, BERTHOLDCARL(1825- 


1871), botanist and traveller, born at Hano- 
ver on 28 Feb. 1825, was educated at the 
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Lyceum there, then under Grotefend, the 
celebrated cuneiform scholar, from whose 
son he received his first botanical teaching. 
Seemann’s first botanical paper, ‘ Descrip- 
tiones Plantarum Novarum vel minus cog- 
nitarum,’ published in ‘ Flora’ in 1844, was 
written when he was seventeen. After 
graduating at Gottingen, he in 1844 came 
to Kew and worked under John Smith the 
curator (1798-1888), in order to fit him- 
self for travel as a botanical collector. In 
1846 Sir William Jackson Hooker (q. v.] pro- 
cured Seemann’s appointment as naturalist 
to H.M.S. Herald, under Captain H. Kellett, 
C.B., then engaged on a hydrographical sur- 
vey of the Pacife. Seemann started at once 
for Panama. Finding that the Herald had 
not returned from Vancouver, he explored 
the Isthmus, finding many new plants, be- 
sides hieroglyphics at Veraguas, which he 
described in a paper read before the Archzeo- 
logical Institute. He joined the Herald in 
January 1847, and remained with her till 
June 1851. Almost all the west coast of 
America was explored, and three cruises were 
made into Arctic seas, In Peru and Ecua- 
dor Seemann travelled with Mr. (afterwards 
Captain) Bedford Clapperton Trevelyan Pim 
[q. v.] from Payta through the deserts and 
over the Andes to Guayaquil; and in Mexico 


| he went from Mazatlan over the Sierra Madre 


to Durango and Chihuahua, narrowly escap- 
ing the Comanche and Apache Indians. In 
1848 the Herald was ordered to Behring 
Strait to search for Franklin, first in com- 
pany with the Plover and afterwards with 
the Enterprise and the Investigator. Herald 
Island was discovered, and a higher latitude 
than any previously attained in that region 
was reached, while Seemann collected many 
plants and anthropological specimens relat- 
ing to the Esquimaux, visited Kamtchatka 
and the Sandwich Islands several times, 
and finally came home by Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, the Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension. 
‘The Botany of the Voyage,’ which was 
published between 1852 and 1857, with 
analyses by J. D. (now Sir Joseph) Hooker 
and one hundred plates by W. H. Fitch, 
comprises the floras of Panama, north-west 
Mexico, West Esquimauxland, and Hong- 
kong. Seemann’s ‘ Narrative of the Voyage,’ 
published in two volumes in English in 1858, 
was translated into German in 1858. Its 
author was made Ph.D. of Gottingen, and 
was elected a member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Nature Curiosorum (now the Leo- 
poldine Academy) under the title of Bon- 
pland. In the same year he began, in con- 
Junction with a brother, who died in 1868, 
to edit a German journal of botany under 
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the name of ‘ Bonplandia,’ of which ten 
quarto volumes were published at. Hanover 
between 1853 and 1862. In 1857 he went 
to Montreal, representing the Linnean So- 
ciety at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and took the opportunity to visit the United 
States, In 1860 he was commissioned, with 
Colonel Smythe, R.A., to report on the Fiji 
~ Islands, before the English government ac- 
cepted their cession. His letters, written in 
the voyage out, to the ‘Athenzum’ and the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ were translated both 
into French and into German. He made the 
ascent of Voruaand Buku Levu. His report 
‘On the Resources and Vegetable Products 
of Fiji’ was presented to parliament, and 
in 1862 was published separately as ‘ Viti: 
an Account of a Government Mission to the 
Vitian or Fijian Islands.’ The appendix con- 
tained a catalogue of all the previously 
described plants of the islands, and some 
new species were described in ‘ Bonplandia,’ 
In the same year he contributed an essay on 
‘Fiji and its Inhabitants’ to Francis Gal- 
ton’s ‘ Vacation Tours.’ In 1865 he began 
the issue of a‘ Flora Vitiensis,’ in ten quarto 
parts, with one hundred plates by Fitch. Of 
this, nine parts, written by himself, were 
published before his death; the tenth, deal- 
ing with the cryptogamic plants, and by 
various hands, was issued in 1873. 

After discontinuing the issue of ‘ Bon- 
plandia’ in 1862, Seemann in 1863 began 
the publication of the ‘Journal of Botany, 
British and Foreign ;’ from 1869 Dr. Henry 
Trimen [q. v.] and Mr. J. G. Baker were 
associated with him in the editorship. In 
1864 some French and Dutch capitalists 
sent him to Venezuela to report on its re- 
sources. Near the Tocuyo he discovered a 
valuable bed of anthracite. From March to 
August 1866, and during 1867, he accom- 
panied Captain Bedford Pim to Nicaragua. 
Seemann’s letters to the ‘Atheneum’ and 
to the ‘Panama Star and Herald’ were re- 
printed in 1869 as ‘ Dottings on the Roadside 
in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito.’ One 
result of these journeys was the purchase by 
English capitalists of the Javali gold mine, 
Chontales, Nicaragua, of which Seemann 
was appointed managing director. He had 
also the management of a large sugar estate 
near Panama. The climate ruined his health, 
and he died at Javali of fever on 10 Oct. 
1871. Seemann married an Englishwoman, 
who predeceased him, leaving one daughter. 

He became a fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety in 1852, and was a vice-president of 
the Anthropological Society and a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. In 
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botany he made a special study of Camellia 
and Thea, of which he published a synopsis 
in the Linnean ‘Transactions’ (vol. xxii.), 
and of the ivy family, his account of which 
was reprinted from the ‘Journal of Botany’ 
in 1868. He introduced into cultivation 
the cannibal tomato, eaten with human flesh 
in the Fiji Islands, the candle-tree (Par- 
mentiera cerifera), and several handsome 
species of palm. Regel dedicated to him 
the genus Seemannia, gesnerads, natives ot 
the Andes. 

Besides the botanical works and books of 
travels already mentioned, Seemann was 
author of the following scientific treatises: 
1. ‘Die Volksnamen der amerikanischen 
Pflanzen,’ Hanover, 1851, 8vo. 2. ‘Die in 
Europa eingefiihrten Acacien,’ Hanover, 
1852, 8vo.. 3. ‘Popular History of the 
Palms,’ London, 1856, 8vo. 4. ‘The British 
Ferns at one View,’ with illustrations by 
W. Fitch, London, 1860, 8vo. 5. ‘Hanno- 
versche Sitten und Gebriuche in ihrer 
Beziehung zur Pflanzenwelt,’ Leipzig, 1862, 
l6mo. 6. ‘Revision of the Natural Order 
Hederacez,’ London, 1868, 8vo. He also 
wrote descriptions in English and German 
of the 84 Coloured Plates of Endlicher’s 
‘Paradisus Vindobonensis,’ 1858, folio, and 
translated from the German descriptions of 
‘Twenty-four Views of the Vegetation of the 
Coasts of the Pacific,’ by F. H. von Kittlitz, 
1861, 8vo. He wrote prefaces to I. J. Ben- 
jamin’s ‘Acht Jahre in Asien und Afrika, 
1858, to W. T. Pritchard’s ‘ Polynesian 
Reminiscences,’ 1866, and to Lindley and 
Moore’s ‘ Treasury of Botany,’ 1865. 

Seemann, who displayed remarkable ver- 
satility, wrote numerous articles in periodi- 
calsin English, German, and other languages. 
He was also a musical composer, and was 
author of three short German plays which 
enjoyed popularity in Hanover. Their titles 
ran: ‘Wahl macht Qual,’ Hanover, 1867, 
8vo; ‘Der Wohlthater wider Willen,’ Hano- 
ver, 1867, 8vo; and ‘Die gelben Rosen,’ 
Hanover, 1867, 8vo. 

[There is a lithographic portrait of him in 
the’ Journal of Botany for 1872; Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 1871, p: 1678; Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society, 1871-2, p. lxxiv; Edwards's 
Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence, 
1866; Appleton’s American T peaayae tae 


SEFFRID, SEFRID, SEINFRID, or 
SAFRED II (d. 1204), bishop of Chiches- 
ter, was archdeacon of Chichester when, in 
1178, he was made dean of that church. He 
was consecrated bishop of Chichester on 
16 Nov. 1180. He was on the side of the 
monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, in their 
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quarrel with Archbishop Baldwin, and was 
employed by Urban III and the king in con- 
nection with the dispute in 1187 and 1188. 
In 1187 a large part of his cathedral church, 
built by Bishop Ralph Luffa, and consecrated 
in 1108, was destroyed by a fire which pro- 
bably began on the roof. He used all means 
at his command to repair the damage. The 
triforium suffered little, but the clerestory 
had to be rebuilt; stone vaulting was sub- 
stituted for the wooden roofs of the nave 
and aisles, the eastern limb was almost 
wholly rebuilt and much lengthened, the 
chapels on the eastern sides of the transepts 
were added, and pointed single-light windows 
took the place of the Norman windows in 
nave and choir (STEPHENS). The church 
was dedicated in September 1199, but the 
rebuilding was not finished in Seffrid’s life- 
time. Seffrid is said also to have rebuilt 
the bishop’s palace. In 1189 he was present 
at the coronation of Richard I, and at the 
great council at Pipewell. He strongly con- 
demned the outrage inflicted by the chan- 
cellor on Geoffrey (d. 1212) [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, in 1191, and wrote to the 
monks of Canterbury declaring that he was 
ready to take part in avenging such an insult 
to the whole church. - He was ordered by 
the king, then in captivity, to come to him 
in Germany in 1193 in company with the 
chancellor (Roe.. Hov. ili. 212). 
present at the new coronation of Richard on 
17 April 1194, and at the coronation of John 
on 27 May 1199. In September 1200 he 
was too ill to attend the archbishop’s synod 
at Westminster. He died on 17 March 
1204. With the consent of the dean and 
chapter of Chichester he made statutes for 
the canons and vicars of the cathedral, which 
strengthened the independence of the chap- 


ter, and he regulated the residence of the | 


canons and the duties of the dignitaries of 
the church. He founded a hospital for 
lepers half a mile to the east of Chichester, 
and another farther off in the same direc- 
tion. 

[Stephens’s Mem. of S. Saxon See, pp. 65-9, 
821; Gervase of Cant. i. 295, 885, 412, 491, 
Epp. Cantuar. pp. 57, 151, 167, 345, Gesta 
Henrici II de (B. Abbas), ii. 28, Rog. Hoy. ii. 
254, iii. 15, 212, 247, iv. 90, R. de Diceto, ii. 
169, Ann, Winton, ii. 73,79, and Wav. pp. 242, 
252, 256, ap. Ann, Monast. (these six Rolls Ser.); 
Godwin, De Presulibus, p. 503, ed. Richardson. | 

W. H. 


SEGAR or SEAGER, FRANCIS ( 7. 
1549-1563), translator and poet, whose name, 
variously spelt, is that of an old Devonshire 
family, was probably the ‘ Francis Nycholson, 
alias Seagar,’ who was made free of the 
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Stationers’ Company on 24 Sept. 1557. He 
was the author of: 1. ‘A brefe Declaration 
of the great and innumerable Myseries and 
Wretchednesses used i[n]Courtes ryall, made 
by a Lettre whych mayster Alayn Charatre 
wrote to hys Brother. Newly augmented, 
amplified and inrytched, by Francis Segar, 
B.L., 1549, 12mo. A fragment of this 
tract is in the Bodleian Library. It was 
probably a new edition of Caxton’s transla- 
tion of Alain Chartier’s ‘ Curial.’ Prefixed 
to it are five four-line stanzas ‘ to the reader’ 
by Segar (Ritson, Bibliographia Poetica, p. 
327 ; Ttuoradten, Handbook, p. 96). 2. ‘Cer- 
tayne Psalmes select out of the Psalter of 
David, and drawen into 'Englishe metre, wyth 
Notes to every Psalme in iv. partes to Synge 
by F.S. Printed by William Seres,’ London, 
1553, 8vo. This is dedicated in Sternhold’s 
stanza to Lord Russell, by ‘ your lordeshyps 
humble orator, Francys Seager.’ There 
are nineteen psalms, followed by a poem in 
the same metre entitled ‘A Description of 
the Lyfe of Man, the Worlde and Vanities 
thereof’ (Lownpzs, under Psalms, p. 1996; 
Dispin, Typographical Antiquities, iv. 200). 
3. ‘The Schoole of Vertue and Booke of 
good Nourture for Chyldren and Youth to 
learne theyr dutie by newly perused, cor- 
rected and augmented by the fyrst Auctour 
F. 8. With a briefe Declaration of the 
Dutie of eche degree. Printed by William 
Seres,’ 1557, 16mo. An acrostic giving the 
author’s name (Seager) is prefixed to this 
volume, which is divided into twelve chap- 
ters of doggerel rhyme. ‘This is the earliest 
known edition of a once popular work. It 
has been reprinted by the Early English 
Text Society in the ‘Babees Book,’ 1868 
(pp. exiii. 833-55). It was edited by Robert 
Crowley [q. v.], who added ‘ certain prayers 
and graces,’ and abridged in Robert Weste’s 
‘Booke of Demeanor’ (1619, reprinted in 
1817 and in 1868 in the ‘Babees Book’). 
Wood says that Crowley’s version was in 
his time ‘commonly sold at the stalls of 
ballad-singers’ (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
vi. 452). 

In the 1563 edition of the ‘ Myrrour for 
Magistrates ’ Segar has a poem of forty-four 
seven-line stanzas, entitled ‘How Richarde 
Plantagenet, Duke of Glocester, murdered 
his brother’s Children, usurping the Crowne’ 
(No. 24). In the ensuing prose colloquy ‘the 
meetre’ of the poem is, with reason, com- 
plained of, but its irregularity defended as 
suitable to Richard’s character. The poem 
reappears in the editions of 1571, 1575, 
1578, and 1815 (p. xxi, and ii. 881-95). 

Francis was perhaps a member of the 
yeoman family of Seagar or Segar of Broad 
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Clyst, Devonshire, of whom a representative, 
Joun Seacar (d, 1656), graduated B.A. 
from Wadham Oollege, Oxford, in May 1617, 
and M.A, from St. Mary Hall in June 1620, 
He received the living of Broadclyst from 
his kinsman, William Seagar, the patron, in 
1631, and died at Pitminster, Somerset, on 
13 April 1656, having published ‘ The Dis- 
covery of the World to come’ (London, 
1650, 4to; a copy is in Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary). He subscribed his name to ‘The 
Joint Testimonie of the Ministers of Devon’ 
(1648), and he may be the ‘John Seager’ 
who married Dorothy Snelling at Plympton 
St. Mary on 11 Nov. 1622 (Vivian, Visit. of 
Devon. p.694; Garpiner, Reg. of Wadham, 
i. 26; OLIVER, Eccles. Antig. i. 126; Woon, 
Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 276; Foster, 
Alumni Oxon); note from the Rev. J. Ingle 
Dredge). 

[Corser’s Collectanea, pt. x. pp. 227-30; 
Wood’s Athenz Oxon. i. 544; Cat. of Brit. Mus. 
Library; Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, 
1871, iv. 142, 166, 199.] R. B. 


SEGAR, Sir WELLIAM (d. 1633), Gar- 
ter king-of-arms, was, according to Anstis, 
son of Francis Segar, who, as it is said, was 
a prothonotary in Holland. His mother, 
Ann, was daughter of Richard Sherrard. 
He was bred a scrivener, and held some em- 
ployment under Sir Thomas Heneage [g. v.], 
vice-chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, and 
through the interest of that statesman he 
gained admittance to the College of Arms, 
being created Portcullis pursuivant at Derby 
House by George Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, 10 June 1585. In that capacity he 
attended the splendid festival of St. George, 
kept at Utrecht, 23 April 1586, by the Earl 
of Leicester. On 4 Jan. 1588-9 he was 
made Somerset herald, and in 1593 he was 
created Norroy king-of-arms, though his 
patent is dated as late as 2 June 1602 
(RyMER, Feedera, xvi. 451). 

In 1603 a bill passed under the signet for 
advancing Segar to the office of Garter king- 
of-arms,in succession to Sir William Dethick 
(q.v.], and upon this foundation, without the 
authority of the great seal, he, under the ap- 
pellation of ‘Rex Armorum Ordinis,’ carried 
the insignia of the Garter to the king of Den- 
mark. But Dethick, soon after this disseisin, 
was reinstated, and on 8 Sept. he was 
joined in a commission, by his proper style, 
to invest the Duke of Wiirtemberg. The 
circumstances of this investiture led to fresh 
censures of his conduct, and he was deposed 
from his office. Segar, being conscious of 
the invalidity of the former signet, procured 
a new one, and likewise a patent under the 
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great seal in January 1606-7 constituting 
him Garter king-of-arms, 

In 1612 he was sent with the insignia of 
the order to Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
on 5 Noy. 1616 he was knighted at White- 
hall (Mrrcoatrn, Book of Knights, p. 168). 
In December 1616 he was imposed upon by 
Ralph Brooke, York herald, who by artifice 
procured him to attest and confirm armorial 
bearings to Gregory Brandon, the common 
hangman of London [see BRANDON, RICHARD]; 
Both Segar and Brooke were committed 
prisoners to the Marshalsea, but when the 
iniquitous business was unravelled Segar was 
restored to freedom, and on 5 April 1617 the 
king granted him an annual addition of 10/. 
to his stipend (Rymur, xvii.5). On 16 Nov. 
1618 he was appointed one of the special 
commissioners to inquire into the condition 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (2. p. 119). He was 
one of the eminent persons recommended by 
Edmond Bolton in 1624 to be members of 
the projected: Academy Royal, or College 
and Senate of Honour (Archeologia, xxxii. 
146); and in 1627 he was joined in a special 
commission, with Dudley, lord Carleton, to 
invest the Prince of Orange with the insignia 
of the order of the Garter (RyMBR, xviii. 
889). He died in December 1633, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, on the 11th of that month. 

He married, first, Helen or Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir — Somers of Kent, knight ; 
and secondly, Mary, daughter of Robert 
Browne of Evington, Herefordshire. He 
had a large family. 

His works are: 1. An account of the 
festival of St. George, kept at Utrecht by 
the Earl of Leicester, 1586; in Stow’s ‘ An- 
nales,’ ed. Howes, 1615, p. 716. 2. ‘The 
Booke of Honor and Armes. Wherein is 
discoursed the causes of Quarrell and the 
nature of Iniuries, with their Repulses’ 
[anon.], London, 1590, 4to. 3. ‘ Armes of 
the Knightes of the Noble Order of the 
Garter ’(1591] (cf. Taorpxr, Catalogue of An- 
cient Manuscripts for 1835, p. 148, where a 
detailed account is given of the contents of 
the work). 4. ‘Honor, Military and Ciuil, 
contained in foure bookes,’ London, 1602, 
fol., dedicated to the Queen. A portrait of 
the author, engraved by Francis Delaram, 
forms, in some copies, the frontispiece. Some 
chapters in this work are taken almost ver- 
batim from the ‘ Booke of Honor and Armes.’ 
The third book contains fifty-four curious 
and interesting chapters upon the subjects of 
jousts, tournaments, triumphs, and inaugu- 
rations of emperors, kings, and princes, 
Horace Walpole, earl of Orford, reprinted 
many of these chapters, at the Strawberry 
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Hill press, in a volume entitled ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Antiquities,’ 1772, 4to (cf. Datna- 
way, Inquiries into the Origin and Progress 
of Heraldry, p. 222). 5. Verses in praise 
of J. Guillim’s ‘Rudimentes of the Arte of 
Armorye,’ circ. 1610, Addit. MS. 26680. 
6. ‘The Genealogie or Pedegree of . . . 
Captaine Sir William Cole of the Castell of 
Eneskillen,’ 1680, compiled in collaboration 
with William Penson, Lancaster herald. 
This was privately printed [London ?], 1870, 
4to, with additions under the certificates of 
Sir W. Betham and Sir J. Bernard Burke, 
Ulster kings-of-arms. 7.°‘R. Jacobi I 
Delineatio Metrica,’ being Latin verses ad- 
dressed to James I and the Emperor 
Charles V, Royal MS. in British Museum, 
12G. ix. 8. ‘Aspidora Segariana, or the 
Grants, Confirmations, &c. of Sir W. Segar,’ 
Addit. MS. 12225: a copy collated by 
Simon Segar, his great-grandson. 9. ‘The 
Earl Marshal his Office both in Peace and 
War. Set down by the Special Command- 
ment from the King’s Majesty’s own Mouth,’ 
printed in Guillim’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 
ed. 1724, from the Ashmolean MS. 856, 
p.481. 10. ‘Pedigree of the Family of Weston, 
of Sutton Place, Surrey. Addit. MS. 31890. 
11. ‘The Arms and Descents of all the Kings 
of England from Egbert to Queen Elizabeth,’ 
Addit. MS. 27488. 12. ‘Baronagium 
Genealogicum: or the pedigrees of the Eng- 
lish Peers, deduced from the earliest times 

. including as well collateral as lineal 
descents. Originally compiled ... by Sir 
W. Segar, and continued to the present time 
by Joseph Edmondson,’ 6 vols., London, 
1764-84, fol. 18. ‘Original Institvtions of 
the Princely Orders of Collars,’ Edinburgh, 
1823, 4to, privately printed from a fine 
manuscript on vellum, in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates ; dedicated to James I. 

To him has been attributed the authorship 
of ‘The Cities great Concern, in this Code 
or Question of Honour and Arms, whether 
Apprenteship extinguisheth Gentry 2’ 1675 
(Mourn, Bibl. Heraldica, p. 194). The real 
author was Edmund Bolton [q. v.] 

His great-grandson, Simon SxEGAR (7. 
1656-1712), son and heir of Thomas Segar 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middlesex, was 
admitted a member of Gray’s Inn in 1656, 
On 14 June 1677 he was appointed collector 
of all the duties of the house, except com- 
mons due to the steward. In 1674 he was 
appointed second butler and library keeper, 
and in 1675 several sums of money were paid 
to him for ‘ setting up of the Readers’ coates 
of armes in the Library’ (DourHwairE, 
Gray's Inn: tts History and Associations, 
1886, pp. 23,-178, 279). He published 


‘Honores Anglicani; or Titles of Honour 
the Temporal Nobility of the English Nation 
(quatenus such) have had, or do now enjoy,’ 
London, 1712 and 1715, 8vo (MovtE, pp. 
278, 279). He was also the author of ‘A 
Table showing the number of gentlemen ad- 
mitted into the society of Gray’s Inn in each 
year from 1521 to 1674, with an alphabetical 
List of the Benchers and Treasurers and 
other matter directly drawn from authentic 
sources’ (Harleian MS. 1912). 


[Addit. MS. 34217 f. 2; Anstis’s Order of 
the Garter, i. 398; Ashmole’s Hist. of the Garter, 
Append. 7., Ixxiv. pp, 418, 618; Bromley’s Cat. 
of Engr.’ Portraits; Brydges’s Censura Lit. ; 
Letters of George, Lord Carew, to Sir Thomas 
Roe, pp. 72, 73; Dallaway’s Inquiries, p. 122 ; 
Foster’s Gray’s Inn Admission Register, pre- 
face; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. of England ; Guil- 
lim’s Display of Heraldry (1724), i. 56, 419; 
Harleian MSS. 1084, 1107 art. 21, 1301 art. 7; 
Lansdowne MS. 255, art. 65; Moule’s Bibl. 
Herald, pp. 37, 52, 194, 279; Nichols’s Progr, 
Eliz. iii. 41; Nicolas’s Memoir of Augustine 
Vincent, p. 55; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 
430; Noble’s College ofArms, pp..172, 181, 186, 
208, 202, 230, 293; Weever’s Funeral Mon. 
p- 682.] Averer 


SEGRAVE, GILBERT bz (d. 1254), 


judge, was second son of Stephen de Segrave 


(d. 1241) [q. v.], by Rohesia, daughter of 
Thomas Despenser. His elder brother having 
died in their father’s lifetime, he succeeded to 
the family estates in Leicestershire in 1241. 
Dugdale seems to have been in error in de- 
scribing him as a canon of St. Paul’s, for he 
does not appear in the lists.” In 1231 Gil- 
bert de Segrave had a grant of Kegworth in 
Leicestershire, and shortly after was made 
governor of Bolsover Castle. He was ap- 
pointed justice of the forests south of the 
Trent in 1242 (Réles Gascons, i. 104, &c.) 
and governor of Kenilworth Castle. In 1251 
he was one of the justices to hear pleas in 
the city of London, but was not noticed as a 
judge after January 1252. In 1253 he ac- 
companied the king to Gascony (2b. i. 2131, 
2195, 2199, 2620). In January 1254 he was 
sent home by the king-as one of his messengers 
to ask for money from the parliament (Marr. 
Paris, v. 423). Afterwards he rejoined the 
king, and was in Gascony on 16 June, and at 
Bordeaux as late as 7 Sept. (Réles Gascons, 
i. 3792, 4015). Very soon afterwards, having 
obtained a safe-conduct from Louis IX, he 
started home through Poitou in the com- 

any of John de Plessis, earl of Warwick 

q.v.], and other nobles. The party was 
treacherously seized by the citizens of Pons 
in Poitou, where Segrave fell ill, and died 
in prison before 8 Oct. (cf. 2b. 1. 3487; Ann. 
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Mon. iii. 193). On 12 Oct. his wardships 
were granted to the king’s son Edward (2. 
‘ 11.194 ; Réles Gascons,i. 3720), He married 
Amabilia, daughter and heiress of Robert de 
Chaucumb (Excerpt. e Rot. Finium, i. 462). 
By her he was father of Nicholas de Segrave, 
first baron Segrave [q. v.], and of Alice, wife 
of William Mauduit, earl of Warwick [q. v.] 
Matthew Paris (v. 463) describes him as ‘ vir 
nobilis ac dives et moribus adornatus.’ 
[Matthew Paris; Dunstable Annals ap. Annales 
Monastici, vol. iii.; Nichols’s Hist. Leicester- 
shire, ili, 409 ; Foss’s Judges of England.] 
C, L. 


SEGRAVE, GILBERT. pp (d. 1318?), 
theologian, was presumably a member of the 
baronial house of Segrave of Segrave, Lei- 
cestershire. He graduated as a doctor of 
theology and-canon law at Oxford, and was 
on 6 Feb. 1297 made prebendary of Milton 
Ecclesia in the cathedral of Lincoln, and later 
archdeacon of Oxford. At therequest of the 
pope, Thomas of Corbridge [q. v.], archbishop 
of York, gave him the:sacristy of the chapel 
of St. Sepulchre at York.’ Edward I demanded 
the office for one of his:own' clerks, and on 
the death of Corbridge in 1304 Segrave was 
deprived of it. Probably in connection with 
this matter, Segrave in 1309 claimed forty 
marks from Corbridge’s executors. He died 
at the Roman court, probably at Avignon, 
before 13 March 1313, on which date the pope 
appointed a Roman cardinal to his stall in 
Lincoln, and to the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
vacant by his death. Two-works, ‘Ques- 
tiones Theologice ’ and ‘ Quodlibeta,’ are as- 
cribed to him. He is'often confused with 
Gilbert de Segrave (d. 1316) [q. v.], bishop 
of London. 

{T. Stubbs ap. Hist. of York, ii. 412 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Leland’s Comment. de Scriptt. p. 408, ed. 
Hall, and Bale’s De Scriptt. Brit. Cent. xii. 97, 
taken from Leland, do not confuse the two 
Segraves, but Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 660, does 
confuse them, though giving full notes on both; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 65, 187, ed. Hardy; Raine’s 
Fasti Ebor. p. 356. ] W.-H. 


SEGRAVE, GILBERT. pz (d. 1316), 
bishop of London, son of Nicholas de Segrave, 
first baron Segrave [q. v.], was in 1279, 
when he was a subdeacon, presented by his 
father to the living of Kegworth, Leicester- 
shire. In 1282 John Peckham, archbishop 
of Canterbury, gave him the benefice of Har- 
laxton, Staffordshire. Having in 1291 re- 
ceived a dispensation for plurality of bene- 
fices, he was, in August 1292, instituted tothe 
living of Aylestone, Leicestershire, and also 
held the rectory of Fen Stanton, Huntingdon- 
shire. In 1802 he received the prebend of 
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St. Martin’s in Lincoln Cathedral (Lz 
Neve, i. 184), and probably later that of 
Portpoole in St. Paul’s, London, of which 
church he was precentor in 1310. He was 
elected bishop of London’on 17 Aug. 1813, 
received the temporalities on 28 Sept., and 
was consecrated on 25 Nov. at Canterbury 
by Henry Woodlock, bishop of Winchester, 
the see of Canterbury being then vacant. 
On 24 March’1314 he was enthroned in St. 
Paul’s, and the same day laid’the foundation- 
stones, as founder, of a new feretory for St. 
Erkenwald [q. v.] He began a visitation 
of his diocese, visiting St. Paul’s in person 
on 18 April, and in May dedicated several 
altars in the church. He died on 18 Dec. 
1316, and was buried on the 30th. By Tan- 
ner, who, however, gives materials for cor- 
recting his mistake, Fuller, Newcourt, 
Nicholls, Canon Raine, and others, he is 
confused with Gilbert de Segrave (d. 1313 ?) 
[q.v.], theologian; the reasons for rejecting 
their view will be gathered from a compari- 
son of the lives of the two Gilberts. 

{Ann. Londin. and Ann. Pauliniap. Chronicles 
of Edw. I and Edw. II, i. 230, 275, 280 (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 660; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ii. 184, 348, 426, ed. Hardy ; Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, i. 17; Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 
409, 856; Cal. Close Rolls, Edw. land Edw. II, 
passim: ] W. H. 

SEGRAVE, Str HUGH (d. 1885?), 
treasurer of England, presumably connected 
with the baronial house of Segrave, extinct 
in the direct male line in 13853, was keeper 
of the castle of Burstwick, and ‘of the forests 
of Kingswood and Filwood in Gloucester- 
shire, under Queen Philippa. In these offices 
he, then being a knight, was confirmed by 
Edward III in 1869. He served in the 
French war, and in 1370 received 45/. 10s. 2d. ' 
as wages for himself and his retinue. In 
1872 he was with others commissioned to 
treat with the Flemish. On 20 July 1377 
he was appointed of the council of Ri- 
chard II, and in 13880 was made steward of 
the king’s household. He was employed in 
1881 in negotiating the king’s marriage with 
Anne of Bohemia. Being a personal friend 
of Thomas, abbot of St. Albans, who solicited 
his help, he did what he could for the abbey 
in the troubles brought upon it by the revolt 
of thecommons. On 16 July he received the 
custody of the great seal, and kept it until the 
appointment of William Courtenay{q. v.],the 
archbishop, aschancelloron 10 Aug., on which 
day Segrave was made treasurer of the king- 
dom. He addressed the commons in parlia- 
ment on 138 Nov., declaring the king’s reyo- 
cation of the charters of manumission. In 
that year he received from the king the 
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manor of Overhall in Essex, to hold by the 
service of making ‘ wafres,’ and attendance 
on the coronation (Foss). He also held an 
estate in Kempston, Bedfordshire. _Con- 
jointly with two others he had the custody 
of the great seal for a few weeks from 
11 July 1382. A new, treasurer was ap- 
pointed on 17 Jan. 1386, in which year Se- 
grave was dead. 

[Foss’s Judges, iv. 86-7; Rymer’s Feedera, 
vol, iii, pt. il..p. 982, iv. 10, 118,119, 123, 
Abbrev. Rot, Orig. ii. 304, Litt. Pat. p. 203, 
Devon’s Issue Roll of T. de Brantingham, p. 89, 
Inquis. post mortem, iii. 84 (these five Record 
Publ.) ; Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1377-81, ed. 1895, 
passim; Rot. Parl. iii. 99, Chron. Angliz, p. 334, 
T. Walsingham, ii. 30, Gesta Abb. 8. Albani, iii. 
322, 345 (these three Rolls Ser.); BishopStubbs’s 
Const. Hist. 11. 460-1, ed. 1875).] W. H. 


SEGRAVE, JOHN pe (1256 ?-1325), 
baron, born about 1256, was the eldest son 
and heir of Nicholas de Segravye, first baron 
Segrave [q. v.], and of his wife Matilda. In 
1270 he married Christiana, the daughter of 
Sir Hugh de Plessetis [see under PLEssIs or 
PLESSETIS, JOHN DE, EARL OF WARWICK], and 
his wife Margaret, from whom he received 
in frank marriage the manor of Stottesdon. 
At the same time his sister Annabel was 
married to Hugh’s son John. After his 
father-in-law’s death John de Segrave had 
custody of his lands during the minority of 
his heir (Cal. Close Rolls, 1807-18, p. 381). 
In 1277 and 1282 he served in the two 
great campaigns against Llywelyn of Wales 
(Parl. Writs, i. 831), In October 1287 he 
went to Ireland, nominating proctors to re- 
present him for one year (Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1281-92, p. 278). On 6 Aug. 1291 he re- 
ceived at Berwick letters of protection for 
one year on staying in Scotland on the king’s 
service (2b. p. 440; Hist. Doc. Scotl. i. 218). 
He was afterwards constantly employed in 
the Scots wars. On the death of his father 
in 12965 John, then thirty-nine years of age, 
entered as heir into the possession of his 
property (Calendariwm Genealogicum, p.523), 
He was first summoned to the Bury parlia- 
ment of November 1296 (Parl. Writs, i. 831), 
and was henceforth regularly summoned 
until his death. 

On 14 Jan. 1297 Segrave was one of the 
magnates attending the Hilarytide parlia- 
ment at York, with the intention of proceed- 
ing against the Scots (H»mineBurGH, ii. 
156). But home troubles supervened, and 
the expedition was postponed. Segrave now 
closely attached himself to one of the leaders 
of the baronial opposition. In 1297 Segrave 
made an indenture with Roger Bigod, fifth 
earl of Norfolk and marshal of England 
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[q. v.], by which he covenanted to serve the 
earl, with five other knights, in war and in 


eace, for the rest of his life in England, . 


ales,and Scotland. He was to receive in 
war 40s. a day for himself and his company, 
including twenty horses, and in return he ob- 
tained a grant of the earl’s manor of Lodene 
in Norfolk (DuepaLn, Baronage, p. 674). 
This intimate relation with the leader of the 
growing baronial opposition to Edward I 
determined Segrave’s future policy. Never- 
theless he was ordered to aid the sheriffs 
of Warwick and Leicester in coercing the 
recalcitrant clerks who followed Archbishop 
Winchelsea in refusing to aid in the national 
defence (Cal. Patent Roll, 1291-13801, p.239). 
During the crisis of 1297 he was summoned 
on 1 July toappear in London to attend the 
king beyond sea, but’ he appeared as proxy 
for the earl marshal, who concealed his un- 
willingness to attend the king under the 
plea of sickness (Federa, i. 872). However, 
Segrave soon transferred his energy to Scot- 
land: On 28 Dec. 1297 he received letters 
of protection for himself and his followers, 
on their proceeding to Scotland on the king’s 
service (GovaH; Scotland in 1298, pp. 17, 18, 
25), and he subsequently fought in the Fal- 
kirk campaign. In 1299 he was again sum- 
moned to fight against the Scots. In 1300 
he was once more in Scotland, taking a con- 
spicuous part atthe siege of Carlaverock, 
representing the earl marshal in this campaign 
as at the musters of 1297 (Siege of Carlave- 
rock, p. 12; cf. LaNne@rort, ti. 322). 

In 1301 Segrave attended the parliament 
at Lincoln, and was one of the signatories 
of the famous letter of tho barons to the pope, 
dated 12 Feb. He is described as ‘John, 
lord of Segrave’ (Fadera, i. 927). On 5 Aug. 
1302 he was appointed to the custody of the 
castle of Berwick-on-['weed (Hist. Doe. 
Scotil. ii. 444). On 29 Sept. he was ordered 
to execute in all haste a foray into Scotland 
as far as Stirling and Kirkintilloch (76. ii. 
448), After November the truce with the 
Scots ended, and Segrave was entrusted with 
the custody of Scotland (RisHAanGER, Chron. 
pp. 212-13). On the first Sunday in Lent 
1803 Segrave, his followers being at the time 
scattered in three detachments, was suddenly 
attacked when near Edinburgh by some Scots 
in ambush, severely wounded, and taken pri- 
soner with twenty other knights. He was, 
however, subsequently recaptured by the 
other portions of his army who had escaped 
the earlier surprise (RISHANGER, p. 214; ef. 
HEMINGBURGH, ii. 222-3; Lanerort, ii. 344), 
Segrave continued in Scotland after Ed- 
ward I arrived to prosecute the war in per- 
son, He was present at the siege of Stir- 
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ling, which surrendered on 24 July 1804, 
and, upon the final departure of Edward, 
‘was appointed justice and captain in Scotland 
south of the Forth. Serious resistance to 
Edward now seemed over, and Segrave’s 
main business was to administer the con- 
quered districts, and to track out William 
Wallace, who still held out. In March 1804 
Segrave defeated Wallace in one of his last 
attempts at resistance (Wallace Papers, 
p. 179-80, Maitland Club). Next summer 
allace was handed over to Segrave, who 
personally escorted his prisoner to London, 
reaching the city on 22 Aug. 1305. Before 
this Edward had on 18 Aug. put Segrave 
at the head of the special commission ap- 
pointed to try Wallace (7. p. 185; ef. Ann. 
Londin. p. 1389). He remained responsible 
for Wallace’s custody during his imprison- 
ment in London, and on 23 Aug. pro-~ 
nounced the sentence of treason against 
him. After Wallace’s death Segrave took 
his remains back to Scotland, receiving 15s. 
as the cost of their carriage (Hist. Doc. Scott. 
ii, 485). On 25 Oct. he received five hun- 
dred marks of salary from Hilarytide to 
1 Aug. 1305 (2b. ii. 483). It looks as if this 
were regarded as the date of his ceasing to 
act as warden of Scotland. In 1306 he was 
again summoned to Carlisle to share in Ed- 
ward I’s first expedition against the Scots. 
Under Edward II Segrave received nume- 
rous Offices. In the early months of the new 
reion he became justice of the forests beyond 
Trent, and constable of Nottingham Castle. 
On 10 March 1309 he was appointed warden 
of Scotland, with a following of sixty men 
at arms (Federa, ii. 70), and on 10 April 
1310 the appointment was renewed (7b. ii. 
106). As Scotland was now rapidly falling 
into the hands of Robert Bruce, Segrave’s 
work was rather to preserve 'the English 
frontier than to govern a country that had 
almost entirely rejected Edward I’s autho- 
rity. He is im fact described by a border 
chronicler as warden of the marches on the 
side of Berwick (Chron. de Lanercost, p. 
213). Buta continued truce from Novem- 
ber 1809 to the summer of 1310 restricted 
Segrave’s efforts. He adhered to the barons 
during the struggle against Gaveston, and 
as a result his offices of constable of Notting- 
ham and justice of the forests beyond Trent 
were on | Oct. 1310 transferred by the king 
to Gaveston himself. Both grants'were re- 
newed to Gaveston two months before’ ‘his 
execution, but such forms are not likely to 
have really displaced Segrave in favour of 
the king’s friend. On 4 Sept. 1312, soon after 
Gaveston’s death, Segrave received the office 
of keeper of the forests on this side Trent 
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(Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 401). In 1314 
he took part in the great expedition against 
Scotland, and on 24 June fought at Ban- 
nockburn. After the English defeat he 
fled towards Carlisle, and took refuge with 
others in the castle of Bothwell; but the 
sheriff, who held the castle, deserted from 
Edward to Robert Bruce, and handed over 
the fugitives as prisoners (Chron. de Laner- 
cost, p. 228 ; cf. Monx oF MALMESBURY, p. 206; 
G. LE Baker, pp. 8, 171). Segrave was kept 
in Scotland until the end of the year, when 
he was released in exchange for some Scottish 
prisoners and on payment of a large ransom 
(Lanercost, p. 228; Federa, ii. 257). His 
son Stephen arranged the conditions of the 
exchange. He still held his keepership and 
the custody of Nottingham ‘Castle, to which 
the charge of Derby Castle was now added. 
In 1815 commissioners: were appointed to 
hear and determine certain disputes arising 
from his taking up carriages in virtue of that 
office (Rot. Parl. i. 825). On 14 July 1316 
he received a grant of 1,000/. in aid of his 
ransom from the Scots and for other losses 
in the king’s service, sums due to the crown 
being deducted from the gross sum (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 351). He was one 
of the continual council, appointed’ at the 
reconciliation between Edward II and Lan- 
caster in 1318, to be perpetually about the 
king (Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 112). On 
30 Nov. 1821 he was one of those ordered 
to raise the local levies on the king’s behalf 
in the shires of Warwick, Leicester, and 
Stafford (2. p. 507). 

On 16 July 1324 Segrave was appointed, 
with Fulk FitzWarin, captain of the troops 
going to Gascony, serving under Edmund of 
Woodstock, earl of Kent [q. v.] (edera, 
ii. 561-2). Next year he died in Aquitaine, 
being nearly seventy years old. His eldest 
son, Stephen de Segrave, had died a little 
before him. Hissecond son, John, described 
as' early as 1312 as John de Segrave the 
younger, and very liable to be confused with 
his father in the later years of his life, mar- 
ried Juliana, daughter and heiress of John 
de Sandwich, lord of Folkestone, and died 
in 1349; leaving an infant daughter and 
heiress namea Mary. John the elder was 
succeeded in his title and estates by his 
grandson John, son of Stephen, who served 
in Edward III’s French wars, and by his 
marriage to Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk 
(q.v.], the youngest son of Edward I, further 
increased the great position of his family. 
John died in 1353, leaving an only daughter 
Elizabeth, whose marriage to John III de 
Mowbray (q.v.] brought the Norfolk estates 
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into a family in whose favour the Earl of 
Norfolk’s title was soon revived. Margaret, 
John’s widow, soon afterwards married Sir 
Walter de Manny [g.v.] This John was 
the last of the Segraves summoned to par- 
liament. 

The extent of the Segrave territories and 
influence became much widened during John’s 
lifetime. His father’s estates were almost 
confined to two or three of the central mid- 
land counties, but John also acquired territory 
in Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and other distant shires. In 1300 he ob- 
tained charters of free warren for his demesne 
lands at North Newenton, Oxfordshire, and 
Lodene, Norfolk, and later for those at 
Allmundbury (Alconbury), Huntingdon- 
shire, In 1801 he had license to crenellate 
his house at Bretby, Derbyshire (Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 580), and in 1806 to 
fortify his manor-house at Caludon, War- 
wickshire, with a moat and embattelled wall, 
besides licenses for a weekly market and fairs 
in 1316 at Fenny-Stanton, Hampshire, and 
in 1319 at Alspath, Warwickshire. 


[Rymer’s Feedera, vols. i. and ii.; Parl. Writs ; 
Historical Documents relating to Scotland; 
Calendarium Genealogicum ; Calendars of Close 
and Patent Rolls of Edward I and Edward II; 
Nicolas’s Siege of Carlaverock, p.12, with ashort 
biography, pp. 126-9; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 
674-5; Gough’s Scotland in 1298; Rishanger’s 
Chron., Peter Langtoft’s Chron., Monk of Malmes- 
bury, and Annales Londinenses in Stubbs’s 
Chron, of Edward I and Edward II, all in Rolls 
Ser. ; Walter Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
Chron. de Lanercost and Wallace Papers (Mait- 
land Club) ; Geoffrey le Baker’s Chron. ed. E, M. 
Thompson. | a eels 


SEGRAVE, NICHOLAS pg, first Baron 
Sue@RAave (1238 P-1295), born about 1238, was 
the son of Gilbert de Segrave (d.1254) [q. v.], 
the judge, and of his wife Amabilia or Anna- 
bel, daughter and heiress of Robert de Chau- 
cumb. His grandfather was the justiciar 
Stephen de Segrave (d. 1241) [q. v.] His 
father died in prison at Pons in Saintonge, 
and the custody of the captive’s lands, though 
his wife survived, had been granted in 1254 
to Edward, the king’s son (Dunstable Annals, 
p. 194). Nicholas was then either sixteen or 
seventeen years old ( Calendarium Genealogi- 
cum,p. 65). He came of age about the time 
when the troubles between Hienry III and 
his barons culminated in the Oxford parlia- 
ment of 1258. A great Leicestershire land- 
holder, he naturally attached himself to 
Simon de Montfort, and he is specially men- 
tioned among the ‘juniores pueri Anglize’ 
who were like wax in the hands of the rebel 
leaders (WYKES, pp. 133-4), He was at the 
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parliament in 1262, when the king told the 
barons that he had obtained absolution from 
his oath to observe the provisions of Oxford 
(HEMINGBURGH, i. 308). He was summoned 
to attend the king on 1 Aug. 1263 at Worces- 
ter, and there to receive knighthood before 
engaging in the campaign against the Welsh. 
But he was by that time in active revolt 
against the king (Dunstable Annals, p. 222). 
He took part in the spoiling of Peter of 
Aigueblanche [q. v.], the Savoyard bishop of 
Hereford (Wryxss, p. 184). He shared in 
the excommunication brought against his 
party by Archbishop Boniface. On 13 Dec. 
1263 he was among the barons who agreed 
in referring their disputes to the arbitration 
of St. Louis (Stusss, Select Charters, p. 407). 
When, after the repudiation of St. Louis’ 
award, fresh war broke out between the 
barons and the king, Segrave took a leading 
part in defending Northampton against 
Henry. He was one of thefew who managed 
to escape from the great destruction that 
followed when Henry captured that town. 
He fled thence to London, whence he took 
pore in the siege of Rochester. At the 

ondoners’ request he was made the captain 
of those citizens who joined Montfort’s army 
in Sussex, and, fighting with them on the 
left flank of Simon’s army at the battle of 
Lewes in 1264, shared their disgraceful rout 
at the hands of Edward (H»EmIneBuRGH, i. 
315; RisHaneerR, Chron. p. 27). On the 
ensuing triumph of his party, Segraye was 
one of those summoned to Montfort’s famous 
parliament in January 1265. On 4 Aug. 
1265 he fought at Evesham, where he was 
wounded and taken prisoner (Flores Hist. 
ili. 6; London Annals, p. 69; Waverley 
Annals, p. 365). On 26 Oct. 1265 the king 
granted all his lands to Edmund, the future 
Earl of Lancaster (Federa, i. 465), This 
associated Segrave with the most desperate 
of the ‘disinherited,’ and he was one of the 
band of fugitives who still held out in 1267 
in the isle of Ely, and was excommunicated 
by the papal legate. His depredations in- 
cluded the plunder of some merchants of 
Toulouse. (Royal Letters, ii, 823). When 
Gilbert of Clare, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
revolted against the king and occupied Lon- 
don, Segrave, with other refugees, escaped 
from the Isle of Ely, and on 11 April was 
admitted into Southwark, whereupon the 
legate in. the Tower put the Southwark 
churches under interdict and renewed his 
excommunication of Segrave and his com- 
panions (London Annals, p. 77). It is not 
clear whether Nicholas returned to Ely, or 
reconciled himself to the king at the same 
time as Gloucester, Anyhow, he was re- 
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garded as responsible for the final capture of 
Ely. One story makes his mother, whose 
second husband, Roger de Somery, was an 
active royalist, betray the path to the rebel 
camp at Ely to Edward, the king’s son 
(Dunstable Annals, p. 246). Wykes (pp. 
207-8) says, however, that Nicholas himself 
betrayed the island to Edward, and did not 
attempt to defend the post where he was 
stationed. In any case, Nicholas’s surrender 
was included with that of the defenders of 
the island and received the same terms, 
getting back his estates on condition of pay- 
ing the composition stipulated. by the 
‘ Dictum de Kenilworth.’ He received au- 
thorisation to levy a special aid on his 
tenants to raise the fine, and Geoffrey of 
Genville became surety for his future con- 
duct. He soon obtained the complete con- 
fidence of Edward, and, taking the cross 
within four years, he received letters of 
protection on his starting for Palestine in 
the train of his former enemy. 

Segrave continued in Edward’s favour 
after his accession to the throne. He took 
part in the campaigns of 1277 and 1282 
against Llywelyn of Wales (Parl. Writs, i. 
832). He was summoned to the Shrewsbury 
parliament of August 1283 (2.) In 1877 
the House of Lords referred the creation of 
the Segrave barony to this writ of sum- 
mons (G. E. C. Complete Peerage, v. 411). 
In, January 1285 he appears as engaged 
jointly with Richard de Burgh, earl of 

Ister, in selling large amounts of Irish 
wool to merchants from Lucca (Cal. Doe. 
Ireland, 1285-92, p. 17). On 2 Jan. he 
nominated attorneys to represent him until 
Easter during his absence beyond sea (Cal. 
Patent Rolis, 1281-92, p. 149). This may 
refer to a visit to Ireland, but more probably 
to Segrave’s intention of attending the king 
on a projected voyage to France that was 
soon afterwards abandoned. On 1 July Se- 
grave again had letters of protection as 
about to go beyond sea (7d. p. 181). On 
24 Oct. 1287 he took out letters of attorney 
for one year, being about to proceed by 
license to Ireland (2b. p. 191; Cal. Doe. 
Treland, p. 160). On 18 May 1288 he re- 
ceived grants of the custody of the lands of 
William de Ferrars during his minority, 
paying a fine of one hundred marks for the 
privilege (Cal. Patent Rolls, p. 295). In 
September 1290 he acted as commissioner of 
oyer and terminer in Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire (7b, pp. 466-7), and again in 
1291 in Warwickshire (7. p. 455). In April 
1292 he received letters of protection on 
going to Scotland in the king’s service (7d. 
p- 484). He was one of the judges of the 


great suit as to the Scottish succession (Ann. 
RegniScotis’in RisHaNGER’s Chron. pp. 256- 
260). The Nicholas de Segrave who in 


1290 and subsequently was guardian of Ayr 


and Dumbarton castles (Cad. Doe. Scotland, 
i, 207, 277) is probably Nicholas’s son, from 
whom he is now commonly distinguished by 
being called Nicholas de Segrave senior. 
In July 1292 Segrave was appointed 
commissioner to hear plaints against 
the king’s bailiffs in the Isle of Man (Cul. 
Patent Rolls, p.519), He obtained acharter of 
free warren for all his demesne lands situated 
in the counties of Warwick, Derby, Hunting- 
don, Northampton, and Leicester, in which 
latter county his influence seems to have 
mainly centred. Hegot acharterto hold afair 
and market at Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. 
He remained at court until the very end 
of his life, attesting charters so late as 
25 Noy. 1294 (Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1293-1301, 
p- 83). He died late in 1295, being sum- 
moned to parliament in the August of that 
year, and in November to foreign ‘service 
(Parl. Writs, i. 832). 

Nicholas de Segrave was the first of his 
house to relinquish its lawyer traditions, and 
taught his children ‘to imitate the brave and 
associate with the nobles’ (Nicoxas, Stege 
of Carlaverock, p. 12). He abandoned the 
old arms of his family, and took the arms, 
sable, a lion rampant, argent, described in 
the chronicle of the siege (7b. p. 125; cf. 
Nicuots, Leicestershire, iii. 407). By his 
wife Matilda de Lucy (d. 1337) he left five 
sons, all described as ‘valiant, bold, and 
courageous knights’ (Stege of Carlaverock, 
p. 12; cf. Buaauw, Barons Wars, p. 176, 
and the pedigree in NicHoxs’s Letcester'shire, 
iii, 413, where the names are rather dif- 
ferently given). Three of these, Gilbert de 
Segrave (d. 1316), John de Segrave, and 
Nicholas de Segrave, lord of Stowe, are sepa- 
rately noticed. The others included Simon, 
who was imprisoned in 1807, and Henry 
and Geoffrey, both of whom were alive and 
of full age in the same year. There was 
also a daughter Annabel, who married John 
de Plessetis. 


[Annales of Dunstaple, Waverley, and Wor- 
cester, and Chronicle of Wykes in Annales 
Monastici, vols. iii. and iv., Flores Historiarum, 
Ann. London. in Stubbs’s Chron. of Edward I 
and Edward II, all in Rolls Ser. ; Calendarium 
Genealogicum, Parl Writs, vol. i., Rymer's 
Feedera, vol. i., all in Record Commissicn, 
Stubbs’s Select Charters; Calendar of Docu~ 
ments relating to Ireland, 1285-92; Calendar 
of Patent Rolls, 1285-92; Blaauw’s Barons’ 
Wars; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 673-4 ; Nicolas’s 
Siege of Carlayerock.] T. Ba, 
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SEGRAVE, NICHOLAS ‘pz, Lorp or 
Stows (d. 1322), was the second son of 
Nicholas de Segrave, first baron Segrave[q.v.], 
and his wife Matildade Lucy. He was born 
later than 1256, the probable birth year of 
his elder brother, John de Segrave, second 
baron Segrave [q. v.] He became active in 
the service of Edward I during the later 
years of his father’s lifetime, though it is 
not always easy to distinguish his acts from 
those of his father. It is probably the 
younger Nicholas who appears in 1291 as 
warden of the castles of Dumbarton and 
Ayr, and as receiving fifteen shillings a day 
for his expenses in that capacity, besides 
other sums for stores and strengthening 
their defences (Cal. Doc. Scotl. 1i. 547). 
He remained castellan of these fortresses 
at least until May 1292 (7d. ii. 802). At 
the end of his father’s life Nicholas was 
summoned to the parliament of 1 Aug. 1295 
as ‘Nicholas de Segrave, junior’ (Parl. 
Writs, i. 832-3). Henceforth Nicholas was 
regularly summoned to parliament until 
25 May 1821. It is curious that his elder 
brother received no summons before 26 Aug. 
1296. Meanwhile Nicholas continued to be 
occupied in the Scottish wars. In 1298 he 
fought at Falkirk, bearing the new arms 
adopted by his father, with a label gules by 
way of distinction (‘Falkirk Roll of Arms’ 
in Goven’s Scotland in 1298, p. 138), In 
June 13800 he was at the siege of Carlave- 
rock, attending in the train of Humphrey 
de Bohun, earl of Hereford, the constable 
of England (Nicotas, Siege of Carlaverock, 


p. 12). He acted on this occasion as the | 


deputy of the constable (Hist. Doc. Scot. 
ii, 415). In 1801 he attended the parlia- 
ment at Lincoln, and signed the letter 
of the barons of 12 Feb. to the pope, as 
aor de Segrave, lord of Stowe’ (Federa, 
i ; 

Segrave took part in the campaigns of 1803 
and 1304 which secured the temporary sub- 
jugation of Scotland to Edward I. While in 
the field with the king a violent quarrel 


broke out between Segrave and Sir John de | 


Cromwell, who accused each other of grave 
offences. Segrave challenged Cromwell to 
trial by battle, but Edward refused to allow 
his nobles to fight with each other instead of 
with the Scots. Segrave then challenged 
Cromwell to fight in France, and withdrew 
from the army in the midst of the campaign 
to wage his private battle. The warden of 
the Cinque ports vainly attempted to pre- 
vent him crossing the Channel, but Cromwell 
does not appear to have followed him, and 
Segrave soon returned to Dover. There the 
warden of the Cinque ports arrested him as 
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he was staying in the house of Nicholas the 
archer. Twenty-one ‘ barons’ of Dover com- 
bined in rescuing Segrave, who now got 
safely back to his home at Stowe. But 
Edward I had returned from Scotland, and 
on 21 Jan. 1305 ordered the sheriff of North- 
amptonshire to summon him to the forth- 
coming parliament at Westminster, to abide 
by the king’s judgment. On 28 Feb. parlia- 
ment met, and Segrave duly appeared and 
made his submission. He was sent to the 
Tower, and pronounced by the magnates as 
worthy of death. Sentence was perhaps 
passed, but the lords interceded for him, 
declaring that he had left the realm for no 
treasonable purpose, but to meet his accusers. 
He was soon pardoned on condition of seven 
sureties being found for his going to prison 
and surrendering his goods if called upon. 
On 29 March the manucaptors gave their 
undertaking on his behalf. Segrave was at 
once restored to favour, and took part in 
Edward’s last campaign against Robert Bruce 
(Rot. Parl. i. 171, 172-4, 181, and Flores 
Hist. iii. 121-2, give full and substantially 
harmonious accounts of the trial). 

Under Edward II, Nicholas de Segrave 
was in high favour. Unlike his brother John, 
Nicholas adhered to Edward II in his early 
troubles with his barons. He was one of 
the four great personages who alone heartily 
supported Piers Gaveston (Chron. de Laner- 
cost, p. 212). Accordingly he figures among 
the bad counsellors that Edward promised 
to remove at the parliament of Northampton 
in August 1308 (Ann. Paulini, p. 264). Se- 
grave, however, soon reappeared at court. 
He was one of the barons who signed the 
letter of 6 Aug. 1309 to the pope (Ann. 


| Londin. p. 162). Inthe same year he became 


governor of Northampton Castle, and on 
12 March marshal of England (Federa, 
ii. 88). The office of marshal was vacant 
by the death of Roger Bigod, the last earl 
of Norfolk and marshal of his house. But 
William Marshal, a peer of parliament, and 
a collateral representative of the great Mar- 
shal family, claimed the office as devolving 
on him by hereditary right, and so fierce was 
the strife between the two claimants that 
on 20 July 1311 they were both forbidden 
to attend parliament with arms (7. ii. 
140). In 1810 Segrave was again engaged 
in Scotland, and had license to convert his 
manor-house of Barton Segrave, Northamp- 
tonshire, into a castle. On 20 Sept. 1312 
Segrave with his old enemy, John Cromwell, 
and others visited the Londoners at the 
Guildhall, and asked for security from the 
citizens for fulfilling their promises to the 
king (2. p. 215). The death of William 


) 
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Marshal at Bannockburn deprived him of a 
rival, and in 1316 the marshalship was defi- 
nitively granted to. Thomas of Brotherton 
(q.v.], theking’s brother. BeforelongSegrave 
resented Edward’s policy, and attached him- 
self closely to Thomas, earl of Lancaster [see 
THomas, 1278?-1822]. In 1317: Edward 
issued. orders for his apprehension, which 
were, however, cancelled on 24 Sept. (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 569). In 1818 he was 
serving under Thomas of Lancaster against 
the Scots, In October 1820 he appeared at 
the Westminster parliament as one of Earl 
Thomas’s proxies (Ann. Paulini, p. 290). 
He died in 1822. 

Segrave married Alice, daughter of 
Geofirey of Armenters, who had previously 
married Gerard Lisle. This union brought 
to Nicholas the manor of Stowe. The only 
child of the marriage was a daughter 
Matilda, who married Edmund de Bohun, a 
kinsman and political supporter of the Earl 
of Hereford (Rot. Parl. i. 410).. She was 
thirty years old at her father’s death. The 
barony thus became extinct, and Stowe 

assed to Alice’s son by her former marriage 
tparac, Northamptonshire, i. 441). 

In the poem on the siege of Carlaverock, 
Segrave is described as one ‘whom nature 
had adorned in body and enriched in heart.’ 
The ‘Flores Historiarum’ (iii. 121) describes 
him as ‘ unus de prestantioribus regni.’ His 
power centred in Northamptonshire, where 
he had his main seat at Stowe ‘ of the nine 
churches’ near Daventry, and at his new 
castle of Barton Segrave. He also owned 
the manor of Weston in the same county, 
and the manors of Haydon, Essex, and 
Peasenhall,. Suffolk, about which last he 
had a long suit with Alice, widow of Earl 
Roger Bigod (Cal. Close Rolls, 1307-13, 
pp. 152, 282, 504-5). Thomas de Flore, the 
executor of his will, had not wound up the 
business of his estate so late as 1329 (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1827-30, p. 572). 


[Rolls of Parliament, vol.i.; Rymer’s Feedera, 
vols.i. and ii, ; Parliamentary Writs ; Flores His- 
toriarum, vol. iii.; Ann: Lendin. and Ann. 
Paulini in’ Stubbs’s Chronicle of Edward I and 
Edward II, both in Rolls Ser. ; Hist. Documents 
relating to Scotland; Calendars of Close and 
Patent Rolls, Edward land Edward II; Chronicle 
of Lanercost (Maitland Club); Nicolas’s Siege 
of Carlaverock, p. 11, with a short biography, 
pp. 122-5 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, 1.675; Gough’s 
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Leicestershire as a fourth part of a knight’s 
fee, under William, earl of Warwick. He 
took orders, but from a clerk became a knight. 
In 1201 he was, sued as unjustly occupying 
a virgate of land in Segrave that had be- 
longed to Thomas FitzGilbert, evidently his 
brother, then an outlaw. He was made con- 
stable of the Tower of London, with a salary 
of 50/., in 1203, and was fortifying it at the 
king’s cost in 1221. Out ofregard for Hughle 
Despenser, Segrave’s brother-in-law, John in 
1208 remitted half a debt of 112 marks that, 
as his father’s heir, he owed the crown. Re- 
maining faithful to the-king, he received 
from him in 1215 the lands of Stephen de 
Gaunt. in, Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
and in 1216 the manor of Kineton in War- 
wickshire in fee, at a yearly rent. After the 
accession of Henry IIT his importance and 
offices rapidly increased. From 1217 onwards 
he was prominent as a judge, sitting at West- 
minsterin 1218 and later, and being constantly 
employed as a justice itinerant, as in Bed- 
fordshire in 1217-18, in Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire in 1220, in Nottinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Derbyshire in 1226-7, and 
in Yorkshire in 1231. In 1219 he was,sent 
on the king’s business to the legate, receiving 
payment for his expenses. € was given 
the custody of Sauvey Castle, Leicestershire, 
in 1220, in which year he received a grant 
from the king of the manor of Alconbury in 
Huntingdonshire. _ He was sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire from 1221 to 1223, and of 
Lincolnshire from 1222 to 1224. From 1228 
to 1234 he was sheriff of Buckinghamshire 
and Bedfordshire, and from 1229 to 1234 of 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and North- 
amptonshire.. His wealth increased, and he 
bought lands, In 1229 he made asimoniacal 
bargain with the pope’s envoy Stephen, with 
reference to tithes. He was then one of the 
king’s chief councillors, and on Henry’s de- 
parture for Brittany in 1230 was left one 
of the justiciaries of the kingdom [see under 
Nevintn, Ratpn, d. 1244]. In 1232 he 
bought the profits, other than the ferms paid 
into the exchequer, of the counties of Bed- 
ford, Buckingham, Warwick, and Leicester 
for life. On the fall of Hubert de Burgh 
[q.v.] in that year, the king on 29 July ap- 
pointed Segrave chief justiciar, though he 
was only styled a knight (Mart, Panis, iii. 
220), and gave him the custody of the castles 
of Dover, Rochester, Canterbury, Windsor, 


Scotland in 1298; Baker’s phen re aa | Odiham, Hertford, and Colchester. He was 


vol. i.] : 
SEGRAVE or SEDGRAVE, STE- 
PHEN pz (d. 1241), chief justiciar, was son 
of Gilbert de Segrave, called also Gilbert, son 
of Hereward, who in 1166 held Segrave in 


violently hostile to Hubert, and pressed the 

king to imprison him, and even to put him 

to death as a traitor. . : 
Segrave as chief justiciar gave his full 


support to the system of administration by 
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foreigners carried out by Peter des Roches, the 
king’s favourite [q.v.],andin conjunction with 
him counselled Henry to withstand Richard 
Marshal, third earl of Pembroke [q. v.], Gil- 
bert Basset [q.v.], and other lords who ‘in 
1233 were associated against the government. 
The bishops in October threatened to excom- 
municate him and others of the party by name 
for giving the king evil counsel, but finally 
pronounced only a general sentence against 
those who turned the king’s heart against his 
natural born subjects. He accompanied the 
king’s army to Grosmont in November, and 
lost his baggage when Marshal’s adherents 
surprised the royal camp. The king having 
made an offer to Marshal in December, pro- 
vided that he would surrender to his mercy, 
Segrave took means that the earl should be 
informed that he advised him to do so. In 
the first days of 1234 Richard Siward, at the 
head of a company of outlaws, ravaged Se- 
grave’s native place, evidently Segrave, burnt 
his fine houses, oxen, and stores of grain, and 
carried off many valuable horses and rich spoil. 
Later the same band ravaged Alconbury, and 
burnt his buildings there. He was much 
hated, and it was believed that he was con- 
cerned in the treachery by which Richard 
Marshal lost his life in April. When in May 
the king was reconciled to his lords, Segrave 
was dismissed from his offices, and on 14 June 
was deprived of five of his manors, and was 
called upon to give an account of his receipts 
andexpenditure, Hetook shelter inthe abbey 
of St. Mary des Prés, near Leicester, where it 
is said that he resumed the clerical office; 
but this doubtless is a sarcasm. On 14 July 
he appeared before the king at Westminster, 
under the protection of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Henry called him a foul traitor 
for having evilly advised him against Hubert 
de Burgh and his other lords, and demanded 
his accounts, but, at the archbishop’s request, 
gave him until Michaelmas to make them 
up. He is said to have attempted to excuse 
himself by laying the blame on Peter des 
Roches and Walter Mauclerk [q.v.] In 
February 1235 he paid a fine of one thousand 
marks to be reconciled with the king, but 
was not then taken back into favour as he 
had hoped. In June 1236 he was fully re- 
stored to favour, and in 1237 was reconciled 
by the legate Othe to the lords whom he 
had offended. He was appointed justice of 
Chester (Duepaix), Henry seems to have 
again made him one of his trusted coun- 
sellors, and it was perhaps because he was 
on specially confidential terms with the king 
that, in common with Richard of Cornwall 
and the queen, he was exempted by name 
from the excommunication pronounced by 
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the archbishop of Canterbury in 1239 against 
certain of the king’s advisers, though it is 
possible that his conduct had become less 
obnoxious than formerly. Before his death 
he entered the Augustinian abbey of St. 
Mary des Prés, where he died after making 
a just will, and devoutly receiving the sacra~ 
ment, on 9 Nov. 1241 (Mart. Paris, iv. 169). 
As his lands were taken into the king’s hands 
on 13 Oct., it has been supposed that he must 
have died before that date (Ercerpt. Rot. Fin. 
i. 356); but it seems possible that he may 
have vacated his lands on taking the habit 
of a canon in the abbey, so that the date 
given by Paris may be exactly correct. Paris 
says that he was easily led by others, that 
he owed his rise from a humble station to 
great wealth and high office to his own 
exertions, that he cared more for his own 
interest than the public good, but that he 
did some things that merited the happy end 
of life that he made. He was a benefactor 
to the abbey of St. Mary des Prés, and to 
the priory of Stoneleigh, and the Cistercian 
abbey of Combe, both in Warwickshire. His 
shield, as given by Paris, was blazoned sable, 
three garbs or, banded gules. He married, 
first, Rohesia, daughter of Thomas and sis- 
ter of Hugh le Despenser [see under DuspEn- 
SER, Hue LE, d. 1265]; and, secondly, Ida, 
also called Ela, sister of Henry Hastings, 
who in 1247 was fined 500/. for a second 
marriage with Hugh Pecche (Rot. Fin. ii. 
6, 17). He had three sons, the eldest, John, 
who married Emma, daughter and heiress 
of Roger de Caux, and died in 1231; Gilbert 
(d. 1254) [q. v.], who succeeded him; and 
Stephen, and a daughter Eleanor, In Se- 
grave’s time was compiled the ‘Red Book’ 
of the lordship of Segrave, much used by 
Nichols, and now in the British Museum. 


[Lives of Segrave are given by Dugdale, Ba- 
ronage, i. 671-2; Nichols’s Hist. of Leicester- 
shire, iii. 407, with many notices in other places, 
and Foss’s Judges, ii. 468-72. Many notices are 
in Rot. Litt. Claus., Rot. Litt, Pat., and Excerpt. 
e Rot. Fin. (Record publ. and as quoted by Dug- 
dale.and others from MSS.) Much will be found 
about him in Rog. Wend. (Engl. Hist. Soc.), 
Matt. Paris, and the Ann. Monast., and some 
notices in Royal Letters Hen. III (these three 
Rolls Ser.)] W. 4H. 


SEGRAVE, STEPHEN pe (d. 1338), 
archbishop of Armagh, was a member of the 
important Leicestershire house of Segrave. 
Adopting the ecclesiastical career, he studied 
at, Cambridge, and served as chancellor of the 
university between 1303 and 1306 (Lz Neve, 
Fasti Eccl. Angl.ed, Hardy, iii.597). Heulti- 
mately became doctor of canon law (Federa. 
ii. 66), and a clerk in the royal household (zb.) 


Segrave 


Hiscourt and family connections brought him 
ample preferment. From 1300 to 1818 he 
was rector of Stowe, Northamptonshire, the 
chief seat of his kinsman, Nicholas de Segrave 
(d. 1822) [q. v.]. Before 1809 he also held 
the rectory of Aylestone, near Leicester, a 
place that was also within the sphere of the 
family interest (Calendar of Papal Letters, 
ii. 68).. The position of his. kinsman, John 
de Segrave [q. v.], as warden of Scotland for 
EdwardIand Edward II probably secured for 
Stephen substantial preferment in that coun- 
try, though. he secured the promise rather 
than the enjoyment of the Scottish revenues. 
Before 1309 he was made dean of Glasgow 
and canon of Dunkeld (2d.) Robert Wishart 
fa: v.], bishop. of Glasgow, was. one of the 

eads of resistance to the English. Accord- 
ingly on 10 Jan. 1809 Edward IT besought 
Clement Vand the cardinals to remove 
Wishart from his bishopric, and appoint 
Segrave in his place, describing him as his 
‘familiar clerk, of noble birth and sound 
morals’ (Federa, ii. 66). Segrave did not 
secure even the nominal position of bishop 
of Glasgow, but on 27 Dec. of the same 
year he received license from the pope to 
hold two more benefices in plurality, as his 
present preferment had been reduced in 
value by reason of the war between the 
English and the Scots (Cal. Papal Letters, 
ii. 68). The success of Robert Bruce must 
soon have deprived Segrave of all hope of 
Scottish bishoprics or deaneries. He was 
forced to borrow largely, owing in 1310 
80/. to one London citizen, and in 1311 601. 
to another (Cal. ef Close Rolls, 1307-13, 
pp. 330, 445). On 29 Jan, 1315 he was 
appointed archdeacon.of Essex by Edward II 
(Lz Neves, ii, 334), He also held the living 
of Stepney, near London (MuRIMUTH, p. 28, 
Rolls Ser.) Before 1819 he was canon of 
St. Paul’s, London, and had resigned his 
archdeaconry (Npwoourt, Repertorium Ecel. 
Londin. i. 71). He had a controversy with 
Robert Baldock, bishop of London, with 
regard to his rights over the manor of Dray- 
ton (%.) Before April 1318 he was also 
canon of Lincoln (Cal. Papal Letters, 1,172). 
On 16 March 1323 he was appointed by pro- 
vision of John XXII, archbishop of Armagh 
(ib. ii, 229), the see being vacant by the 
resignation of Roland, the previous arch- 
bishop, who had shirked a papal inquiry into 
his irregularities, crimes, and non-residence. 
His consecration was postponed by the pope 
for a year. On 31 July 1323 he received 
restitution of his temporalities as archbishop- 
elect. (Federa, ii. 529). On 28 April 1324 
he was ordered by the pope to leave Avi- 
gnon, and devote himself to the government 
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of his diocese, He had already been con- 
secrated bishop by Raynaldus, bishop of Ostia 
(Cal. Papal..Letters, ii. 239; Tuurner, 
Vetera Monumenta Scot. et Hib. Hist. Illus- 
trantia, p. 228), A little before this there 
had been a rumour in England that Segrave 
had resigned his archbishopric to the pope, 
retaining only the honour of the bishop’s 
office, without its duties or emoluments 
(Litere. Cantuar. i.108, RollsSer.) In 1825 
he was in Ireland (Tuetner, Vetera Monu- 
menta, pp. 229-30). In July 13828 Segrave 
went to the papal curia, receiving a. com- 
mendation from Edward II to the pope 
(Federa, ii. 746), along with permission to 
cross the sea from. Dover with his horses 
and equipment (Cal. Close Rolls, 1827-36, 
p. 403). On 15 Oct. 1880 he received per- 
mission from the pope to hold benefices worth 
1002. a year in commendam (Cal. Papal Let- 
ters, il. 337), He spent little time in Ire- 
land, but several letters of John XXII to 
him on, points connected with the admini- 
stration of his see are in Theiner’s ‘ Vetera 
Monumenta.’ Segrave died in England on 
27 Oct. 18383. (Ware, On the Bishops of 
Armagh, p. 14; THEINER, p. 268). 


[Authorities cited in the text.] TT. F.T. 


SEGUARDE, JOHN (77. 1414), rheto- 
rician and poet, was the son of a knight of | 
Norwich, and became master of the old 
grammarschool of Norwich. He reproved the 
profanity of monks and priests, and the abuse 
of poetry by those who wrote lascivious verses 
and rhymes. He was consequently deprived. 
He himself bore a high reputation as a rhe- 
torician and poet, and wrote the following 
works, all of which are extant in Merton 
College MS. cxcix.: 1. ‘ Metristenchiridion,’ 
a book on metres, which he dedicated to 
Richard Courtenay [q. v.], bishop of Norwich. 
2. ‘Comeedia or Ludicra.’ 8. 6A Book of 
Epigrams,’ dedicated to one Master J. W. 
4, “Argumenta & Integumenta Metamor- 
phoseon.’ Pits ascribes to him a work, ‘De 
Laudibus Regis Henrici Quinti,’ in verse. 
The ‘De Miseria Hominis et Penis Inferni,’ 
in the Royal Library, 15 A xxii. 5, ascribed 
| to him, is by Segardus junior of St. Omer. 

[Coxe’s Catalogue of Oxford MSS.; Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, iv. 376; Holinshed, ii. 584 (ed. 
1586-7), s.a, 1422.] M. B. 

SEGUIER, WILLIAM (1771-1843), 
artist, first keeper of the National Gallery, 
and superintendent of the British Institution, 
born in London in 1771, was eldest son of 
David Seguier, a well-known copyist and art- 
dealer, by his wife Elizabeth Thwaites. The 
family descended from a French Huguenot 
refugee family, who had settled in London 
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after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and claimed connection with ‘the famous 
French lawyers and statesmen of the same 
name. ‘The father, who was at first engaged 
in trade, took to art late in life. An uncle, 
Peter Seguier, was a sculptor. Showing a 
fondness for art, Seguier received lessons 
from George Morland {q. v.], who was a 
friend of the family, and attained some 
skill as a painter. He painted topographical 
scenes, such as a ‘ View of Covent Garden 
Theatre when on Fire,’ and a ‘ View of the 
Seven Dials,’ and he was a skilful imitator, 
rather than copyist, of the old masters. He 
drew also a few portraits. He abandoned 
painting, however, as a profession, on his 
marriage with a wealthy lady of French 
extraction, Miss Ann Magdalene Clowden, 
and devoted himself to becoming a con- 
noisseur and expert in all matters connected 
with art, especially with painting. He as- 
sisted a number of notable amateurs in form- 
ing their collections of pictures, among them 
being Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Watson-Taylor, 
and others, and the subsequent repute of 
their collections was a high tribute to the 
value of Seguier’s assistance. He was em- 
ployed by George IV in forming the fine 
collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures at 
Buckingham Palace, and was appointed by 
the king to be conservator of the royal 
picture galleries, a post which he continued 
to hold under William IV and Queen Vic- 
toria. When the purchase of the Angerstein 
collection was being considered, Seguier was 
consulted, and on the formation of the 
National Gallery he was appointed its first 
keeper. He was also for many years 
superintendent of the British Institution, 
and, through his acquaintance with the 
principal private collections, was able to 
promote the valuable loan exhibitions held 
there during the summer, the winter exhi- 
bitions being confined to the works of living 
artists. Seguier did much to make the 
British Institution of use to young artists 
and students. He was also a partner with 
his brother, John Seguier (see below), in a 
business establishment of experts and re- 


storers of pictures, in Russell Court, Cleve- | ( 


land Row, and several leading artists were 
employed on important works for the king 
and others through his agency. One of his 
chief patrons was the Duke of Wellington, 
who entrusted to Seguier the whole of the 
collection of pictures brought back by him 
from Spain for the purpose of restoration. 
Seguier was sent by the government to try 


and negotiate the purchase of Marshal Soult’s | 


Sipe dea but without success. He died at 
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rightcn, where he had been employed at the | 
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Pavilion, on 5 Nov: 1848, and was buried in 
St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea; his body was, 
however, subsequently removed to the Bromp- 
ton cemetery. 'Seguier formed for himself a 
valuable collection of works of art, especially 
of engravings and etchings, which were sold 
at Messrs. Christie’s in June 1844. He left 
four daughters. 

Joun SeEevrerR (1785-1856), younger 
brother of the above, born in London in 
1785, studied as an artist in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, where he gained a silver 
medal in 1812. He attained some skill as a 
topographical artist, especially in views of 
London. He was partner with his brother 
as picture restorer in Russell Court, Cleve- 
land Row, and on his brother’s death suc- 
ceeded him as superintendent of the British 
Institution. Among other works he restored 
the ceiling of the banqueting hall, White- 
hall, painted by Rubens. He died in London 
in 1856. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Anthony Stewart /[q. v.], a well-known minia- 
ture-painter, by whom he left a son, Frederick 
Peter Seguier, author of ‘A Dictionary of 
Painters’ (London, 1870, 4to). 

[ Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Gent. Mag. 1844, 
ii. 77; Atheneum, 18 Nov. 1848; Smith’s 
Recollections of the British Institution; infor- 
mation from Mr. Frederick P. Seguier.] L. C. 


SEGUIN, ARTHUR EDWARD SHEL- 
DEN (1809-1852), bass singer, born in Lon- 
don on 7 April 1809, was educated at the 
Royal Academy of Music, from which he 
narrowly escaped dismissal for some youthful 
breaches of discipline in 1827 (cf. Corder’s 
‘ History of the Royal Academy of Music’ 
in the Overture, 1891, p. 129). In that year 
he came into prominence by his fine’ sing- 
ing at a students’ public concert in the 
Hanover Square Rooms. His performance 
of the part of Basilio in Rossini’s ‘ Barber of 
Seville’ at the first dramatic performance of 
the Royal Academy of Music on 8 Dee. 1828 
was warmly praised by the press (cf. Morn- 
ing Post, 9 and 22 Dec. 1828). On 6 Noy. 
18380 he took the part of Ismael in Lord 
Burghersh’s opera ‘ Catherine,’ Ann Childe 
who subsequently became his wife) filling 
the title-réle. Early in 1831 he sang Poly- 
phemus in a stage representation of Handel’s 
‘ Acis and Galatea’ at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Street, under the management of 
George Macfarren, the elder [q. v.] In 1832 
Seguin was engaged at Drury Lane, where 
he appeared with Malibran in ‘La Son- 
nambula,’ and during the two following 
years, and from 1835 to 1837, he sang at 
Covent Garden. He made a hit with his 
performance of Masetto in the revival of 
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Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni’ in February 1833. 
On 13 Aug. 1838 he created the part of the 
baron in G. A. Macfarren’s ‘ Devil’s Opera’ 
at the English Opera House. Immediately 
afterwards he quitted England for America, 
where he first appeared as the Count in 
Rooke’s ‘Amelie’ on 15 Oct. at the Old 
National Theatre, New York. In America 
he founded an operatic company, ‘The 
Seguin Troup,’ which met with success in 
the United States and Canada. Seguin is 
said to have been elected a chief by an In- 
dian tribe, an honour he shared with Edmund 
Kean. He died in New York on 9 Dec. 1852. 
His was described as ‘ one of the finest bass 
voices ever heard’ (Atheneum, 1853, p. 115), 
and he was an excellent comedian. 

His wife, Ann Cuinpe Sxzevin (1814- 
1888), born in 1814, whom he married about 
1831, was his fellow-pupil, and subsequently 
a sub-professor at the Royal Academy of 
Music. Her services as a concert-singer 
were in considerabledemand. She appeared 
at the King’s Theatre, London, in 1836, 
under Laporte’s management. On her hus- 
band’s death she retired from the stage and 
devoted herself to teaching music in New 
York, where she died in August 1888. 


[Authorities quoted in the text ; Harmonicon, 
passim ; Musical World, 1853, p. 38; Brown’s 
American Stage; Banister’s Life of G. A. Mac- 
farren, p. 47.] R. H. L. 


SEIRIOL (77. 530), Welsh saint, was 
son of Owain Danwyn ab Einion Yrth ap 
Cunedda Wledig, according to the Hafod 
MS. of ‘ Bonedd y Saint’ (Myvyrian Archaio- 
logy, 2nd edit. p. 415) and later authorities 
(Myv. Arch. p. 429; Iolo MSS. pp. 118, 
125). He was therefore a cousin and con- 
temporary of Maelgwn Gwynedd [q. v.], 
and probably brother to the ‘ Cuneglase” 
(Cynlas) of Gildas. Becoming a monk, he 
founded the monastery of Penmon, Angle- 
sey, which, with the offshoot on Priestholm 
or Puffin Island (known in Welsh as ‘Seiriol’s 
Isle’), continued to exist in one form or 
another to the Reformation. The parish 
church of Penmon is dedicated to Seiriol, 
whose festival, according to the ‘ History of 
Anglesey’ (1775), is 1 Feb. Tradition says 
that Seiriol and Cybi, who founded the 
monastery at Holyhead, used daily to meet 
near two springs (still bearing their names) 
at Clorach, near Llanerch y Medd, and that 
the difference in the position of the two 
travellers in relation to the sun caused a 
difference in their respective complexions, 
which was commemorated by the names 
‘Seiriol Wyn’ (White) and ‘Cybi Felyn’ 
(Tawny) (Liwyp, Beaumaris Bay, 1800). 


Matthew Arnold has embodied this tradi- 
tion, though not quite correctly, in the sonnet 
beginning ‘In the bare midst of Anglesey 
they show.’ 
[Rees’s Welsh Saints ; authorities cited.] 
E, L. 


SELBORNE, Fart or. [See Patmnr, 


RounDELL, 1812-1895.] 


SELBY, CHARLES (1802?-1863), actor 
and dramatist, born about 1802, was, in 
1832, a member of the company at the Strand. 
Two years later he produced at the Adelphi 
a farce entitled ‘The Unfinished Gentleman.’ 
The idea contained in this he worked out in 
a series of papers which: appeared in the 
‘Sunday Times’ newspaper, and were, with 
illustrations by Onwhyn, reprinted in 1841 
(London, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1859) under the title 
of ‘Maximums and Speciments of William 
Muggins, Natural Philosopher and Man of 
the World.’ From the quasi-autobiographical 
revelations in this work (which is for the 
most part a dull and unskilful imitation of 
the earlier style of Charles Dickens) it may 
perhaps be gathered that Selby was self- 
educated, and that in the course of a vaga- 
bond life he had visited Barbados, and had 
some nautical experience. In 1841-2 he was, 
with his wife, under Macready at Drury 
Lane. In 1842 he gave to the Strand a drama 
founded afresh on his sketches in the ‘Sun- 
day Times,’ and in June supplied the same 
theatre with his very successful farce, ‘Boots 
at the Swan.’ During thirty years he re- 
mained before the public as actor and dra- 
matist, in the former capacity playing prin- 
cipally character parts, in the lattersupplying 
a long series of plays chiefly adapted from 
the French. On 17 April 1843 he was, at 
Drury Lane, the Emperor Matapa in 
Planché’s ‘Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants.’ In January 1844 his ‘ Dissolving 
Views’ was received with much favour at 
the Strand. In July of the same year three 
farces from his pen were running at the same 
house, whereat in September his ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ a farce, was given. In June 
1845 he gave, at the Adelphi, ‘Powder and 
Ball,’ a terpsichorean burletta. At this house 
he played the French Minister in a two-act 
play of Dion Boucicault, entitled ‘Peg Wof- 
fington,’ and in October he acted in his own 
adaptation of ‘Le Diable 4 Quatre.’ In Au- 
gust 1846 a new farce of Selby’s was given at 
the Queen’s, where Mrs. Selby was playing 
Mrs. Candour, and an adaptation of ‘ Le Pas 
des Déesses’ at the Adelphi, at which house 
‘Phantom Dancers’ followed in November. 
On 4 Feb. 1847, at the Haymarket, he was 
the original Lord Fipley in Boucicault’s 
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School for Scheming.’ On 12 July, at the 
Adelphi, his ‘Out on the Sly’ was played, 
and on 20 Dec. his spectacle, ‘The Pearl of 
the Ocean.’ On10 May 1849 ‘Taken in and 
done for’ appeared at the Strand, and 
‘Hotel Charges ’ followed at the Adelphi on 
13 Nov. In Taylor and Reade’s ‘Two Loves 
and a Life’ (Adelphi, 20 March 1854) he 
was the first Duke of Cumberland, and on 
31 May was the original M. Veaudoré in 
the ‘Marble Heart, his own adaptation of 
‘Les Fillesde Marbre.’ At the same house 
on 1 Oct. ‘My Friend the Major’ was given 
for the first time. On 5 March 1855 he was the 
original French Watchmaker in Boucicault’s 
‘Janet Pride.’ He wasalso seen at thistimeas 
Chanteloupe in ‘ Victorine’ and Peppercoal 
in the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ and was Black 
Brandon in Haines’s ‘ My Poll and my Part- 
ner Joe.’ On 16 Nov. 1857 he was the ori- 
ginal Dr. Neiden in the ‘Headless Man.’ 
His ‘ Paris and Pleasure’ (‘Les Enfers de 
Paris’), was given at the Lyceum on 20 Nov. 
1859. Selby was, on 1 March 1860, the 
original Flimsey in Watts Phillips’s ‘Paper 
Wings.’ With Falconer at Drury Lane he 
was Mclan, his last part in the manager’s 
‘Bonnie Dundee,’ on 23 Feb. 1863. 

Selby also played ConnorO’Kennedy in the 
‘Green Bushes,’ Chenille in Jerrold’s ‘ Pri- 
soner of War,’ on 8 Feb. 1842; Audley in his 
‘Catspaw’ on 19 May 1850, and Jubilee in 
his ‘ Retired from Business’ on 3 May 1851. 
Among other pieces, Selby wrote ‘ Robert 
Macaire’ (a drama in three acts) and ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge.’ A few of his plays are in 
two acts, and one or two are in three. The 
majority are one-act pieces of the lightest 
description, many of which are included in 
Duncomhe’s, Webster’s, or Lacy’s collection 
of plays. Selby had over seventy plays on 
the list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, 
and supplied with successful characters Yates, 
Wright, Compton, the Keeleys, Mrs. Nisbett, 
Mrs. Waylett, and others. He died at his 
residence, 27 Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
den, of a combination of ague and dropsy, 
on 21 March 1863, and was buried at Kensal 
Green. 

His wife, also a competent actress in mid- 
dle-aged or elderly characters, who in 1832 
was playing five parts in the same piece at the 
Queen’s Theatre, the ‘ Adventures of a Day,’ 
took, after her husband’s death, to instruct- 
ing stage pupils. In pursuit of this scheme 
she opened, on 31 Aug. 1863, the Royalty 
with ‘Court Gallants,’a piece of her hus- 
band’s, and other entertainments. She died 
on 8 Feb. 1873, aged 76. 

Above middle height and with a good 
stage presence, Selby was a useful and re- 


sponsible actor. His face had naturally a 
quaint comic twist, such as comedians are 
used to cultivate. Besides his plays and his 
‘Maximums and Speciments of William 
Muggins,’ Selby issued in 1851 asmall school- 
book entitled ‘Events to be remembered in 
the History of England, which passedthrough 
many editions, and a skit called ‘The Dinner 
Question, by Tabitha Tickletooth,’ 1860, 
12mo. 

[Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 211; Drama- 
tic and Musical Review, various years; Scott 
and Howard’s Blanchard; Era newspaper, 
22 March 1863; Era Almanack, various years ; 
Lady’s Magazine; Brit. Mus. Cat.] J. K. 

SELBY, PRIDEAUX JOHN (1788- 
1867), naturalist, was born in Bondgate 
Street, Alnwick, on 23 July 1788. He was 
the eldest son of George Selby of Beal and 
Twizell, Northumberland, his mother being 
Margaret, second daughter of John Cook, a 
captain in the mercantile marine, and grand- 
daughter of Edward Cook, recorder of Ber- 
wick from 1711 to 1731. The father was head 
of one branch of an old and influential family 
long prominent in the history of Northum- 
berland and the borders. Five members of the 
family received the honour of knighthood at 
James I’s hands. One of them, Sir George 
Selby, mayor of Newcastle, obtained the 
sobriquet of King’s Host from the sumptuous 
manner in which he entertained the king on 
his progresses to and from Scotland. From 
a very early age Prideaux Selby showed a 
strong bent to ornithology, and by the time 
that he wastwelve or thirteen years of age had 
composed manuscript notes of the habits of 
our commoner birds, illustrated with coloured 
drawings remarkable for the delicacy of their 
execution and their truthfulness to nature. 
He received his early education at Durham 
school. A period of private tuition inter- 
vened before he entered as a gentleman com- 
moner at University College, Oxford, on 
2 May 1806. After spending some time at 
the university he left without taking a degree, 
and went into residence at Twizell (his father 
having diedin 1804). He took an active part 
in the social and political life of his county. 
| He was a magistrate and deputy lieutenant, 
and unsuccessfully contested Berwick at the 
general election as a reformer in 1812. In 
1823 he served the office of high sheriff for 
Northumberland. 

But he mainly devoted himself to natural 
history, more especially to ornithology, and 
after ornithology to forestry and entomology. 
The publication of his ‘ Illustrations of Bri- 
tish Ornithology’ (19 parts), dedicated to the 
Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh, of which society Selby had become a 
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member early in life, commenced with a 
volume of plates in 1821. The first volume 
of the text (‘Land Birds’) appeared in 1825, 
and the second volume in 1833. The whole 
was completed in 1834. Twenty-six of the 
228 plates were contributed by his brother- 
in-law, Admiral Mitford ; the rest were drawn 
by the author from specimens which he had 
for the most-part obtained and set up him- 
self. Experiencing a difficulty in getting 
his drawings engraved to his satisfaction, he 
himself engraved a considerable number of 
the copper plates. This work was the first 
attempt to produce a set of life-sized illus- 
trations of British birds, and, although now 
superseded by those of Gould and others, it 
stillremains of value and importance. Simul- 
taneously with the production of this work 
Selby assisted Sir William Jardine [q. v.] in 
bringing out ‘Illustrations of Ornithology,’ 
4 vols, 4to, 1825-43, and he also wrote the 
volumes ‘ Pigeons ’ (1835), ‘ Parrots’ (1836), 
for Jardine’s‘ Naturalists’ Library.’ Although 
not an original member of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club, he took an active part in 
establishing it, and was a frequent. contri- 
butor to its ‘Transactions’ and to those of 
the Natural History Society of Newcastle, of 
which he was an early member. 

In 1833 he joined Dr. Graham, Dr. Greville, 
and others in a tour through Sutherlandshire 
which yielded so much fresh information on 
the fauna and flora of the north of Scotland 
that in the following year an expedition on 
a much larger scale was organised by Dr. 
Greville, Mr. Wilson, Jardine, and himself. 
In 1837, in conjunction with Jardine and 
Dr. G. Johnston, he founded the ‘ Magazine 
of Zoology and Botany,’ which in the follow- 
ing year became the ‘Annals or Magazine 
of Zoology, Botany, and Geology.’ Selby 
was one of the editors. Sir William Jack- 
son Hooker [q. v.] and Richard Taylor [q. v.] 
afterwards joined the original conductors. 
With this periodical Selby’s name remained 
connected until his death, but he took no 
active part in editing the last or third series. 

Selby was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Linnean and 
other scientific societies. In 1889 the uni- 
versity of Durham conferred on him the 
honorary degree of master of arts. Three 
years later he published his well-known work 
on ‘British Forest Trees,’ in which he em- 
bodied an experience of nearly forty years, 
chiefly gained in the plantations which he 
began at Twizell on a large scale at an early 
age The work was a popular rather than 
a scientific treatise. Selby also formed ex- 
tensive collections of the entomology of his 
own district. 


Selby was at once a sportsman, field natu- 
ralist, and scientific student, and few have 
combined the three characters more effec- 
tively. He died at Twizell on 27 March 1867. 
On 17 Dec. 1810 he married Lewis Tabitha, 
daughter of Bertram Mitford of Mitford 
Castle, by whom he left three daughters, but 
no male issue, and’ the male line of his 
branch of the family became extinct at his 
death. 

Selby’s collection of foreign bird-skins was 
presented to the university of Cambridge, 
and is now incorporated with those in the 
University Museum. His collections of coleo- 
ptera, hymenoptera, and lepidoptera were 
also presented to the university; the former 
still remain in their original cases; the two _ 
latter are incorporated with, and form the 
most important portion of the series of North 
British hymenoptera and lepidoptera in the 
Tniversity Museum. His collection of British 
birds was purchased some years ago by Mr. 
A. H. Browne of Callaly Castle, where they 
are still accessible to the public. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
was author of numerous papers in the ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Natural History Society of 
Newcastle, and of the Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Club, in the ‘Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural History and Geography,’ and the 
‘Annals of Zoology and Botany.’ 

[Private information; Surtees’s Hist. of Dur 
ham; Seott’s Hist. of Berwick; Proc. Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club, 1867 ; Agassiz’s Biblio- 
graphia (Zoologie et Géologie), ed. Ray Soc.] 

W. 8S. C. 


SELBY, WALFORD DAKIN (1845- 
1889), antiquary, born on 16 June 1845, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Selby of Witley 
and Wimbush Hall, Essex, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Ralph Foster of Holderness, Yorkshire. His 
great-great-grandfather had taken the name 
Selby by royal license in 1783, but the family 
name was originally Browne, and they claimed 
descent from the Brownes,viscounts Montagu. 
Selby once preferred a claim to that dormant 
peerage, but abandoned it owing to his in- 
ability to prove beyond dispute a marriage 
on which the claim rested. He was edu- 
cated at Brighton College, and then at Tun- 
bridge School; on leaving the latter he was 
placed with Dr. Stromberg at Bonn to learn 
German and French. In 1867 he became a 
junior clerk in the Record Office, where he 
ultimately became superintendent of the 
search-room. In 1883, in conjunction with 
his friend, Mr. James Greenstreet, he founded 
the Pipe Roll Society, of which he was 
director-in-chief, and honorary treasurer till 
| his death, which took place at his residence, 
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9 Clyde Street, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W., on 
8 Aug. 1889. He was buried on the 8th in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

Selby’s career at the Record office was dis- 
tinguished by unfailing courtesy and minute 
knowledge of the records under his charge. 
From 1884 to April 1889 he edited the 
‘Genealogist,’ and he was a frequent contri- 
butor on literary subjects tothe ‘ Atheneum,’ 
‘Academy,’ ‘ Antiquary,’ ‘ Antiquarian Ma- 
gazine,’ and other periodicals. His papers on 
‘The Robbery of Chaucer at Hatcham,’ and 
‘Chaucer as Forrester of North Petherton, 
in the County of Somerset,’ were published 
as Nos. 1 and 3 in the ‘ Life-Records of 
Chaucer,’ which Selby edited for the Chaucer 
Society, 1875 et seqq. He also compiled 
‘The Jubilee Date Book,’ 1887, and edited 
1. ‘ Bond’s Book of Dates,’ 1875. 2. ‘ Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Records,’ 2 pts. 1882-3. 
3. ‘Norfolk Records,’ 1886. At the time of 
his death he was preparing a new edition of 
‘The Red Book of the Exchequer,’ which 
was sooncompleted by Mr. Hubert Hall, an 
edition of Queen LElizabeth’s manuscript 
translation of ‘Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophie,’ and a new index to the ‘ Inqui- 
sitiones post mortem.’ 


[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; The Genealogist, 
vol. vi. Introd. and pp. 65-7 ; Athenzeum, 1889, 
vol. ii.; Acad. 1889, ii. 103.] AoE Pi 


SELDEN, JOHN (1584-1654), jurist, 
was born on 16 Dec. 1584 at Salvington in 
the parish of West Tarring, Sussex, and was 
baptised there on 30 Dec. 1584. His father, 
John Selden, is described by Selden himself 
as ‘ex familia que tunc ibi viguit honesta;’ 
by Aubrey as ‘an yeomanly man of about 
40/7. per annum,’ and in the baptismal register 
of his son as ‘ the minstrell,’ an office which 
appears from the parish accounts to have in- 
volved attendance at the church ales. Sel- 
den’s mother was Margaret, only daughter of 
Thomas Baker of Rushington, of a knightly 
family in Kent. She is said to have been 
won by the musical talents of her husband, 
and to have brought him a pretty good estate. 
The house in which Selden was born is still 
standing, and has on the door a Latin inscrip- 
tion, perhaps of his composition. After 
being educated at Chichester free school under 
Hugh Barker [q. v.], he was sent to Hart 
Hall, Oxford, and matriculated on 24 Oct. 
1600; he was committed, to the tuition of 
Anthony Barker, but left without graduat- 
ing. In1602 he was entered at Clifford Inn, 
and in May 1604 was admitted to the Inner 
Temple, and called to the bar on 14 June 
1612. 

Selden. practised the law in the Temple, 
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occupying chambers at the top of Paper 
Buildings looking towards the garden. It 
is probable that he never had any large or 
general business in the courts, though he ap- 
peared with distinction in a few great cases 
involving special learning; it is probable also 
that he gave opinions and practised as a con- 
veyancer. In 1624 Selden was fined and 
disabled from holding any office in his inn 
for refusing to act as reader; in 1632 he was 
relieved from disability, and in 1633 elected 
a bencher. From an early period he acted 
as steward to Henry Grey, ninth earl of 
Kent [q. v.], with whom his relations were 
always close; but study was always his 
main occupation. 

Selden’s studies were, even in his early 
days in London, not confined to thelaw. As 
early as 1605 he had made the acquaintance 
of Ben Jonson, Camden, and probably of Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton (4: v.] the antiquary, 
who ‘soon, offered Selden the hospitality 
of his house in Palace Yard, and made him 
free of his invaluable library. Probably no 
event was so important in determining the 
course of Selden’s studies. Selden and Cam- 
den werein 1605among the guests entertained 
by Jonson on his release from prison, to which 
he and Chapman had been committed for 
insulting Scotsmen in their‘ Hastward Hoe.’ 
When Jonson’s ‘ Volpone’ was published in 
1607, Selden contributed a prefatory ‘ car- 
men protrepticon’ (cf. Jonson, Conversations 
with Drummond, Shaksp. Soc. pp. 10;20, 36). 
In 1607, too, he completed a work entitled 
‘ Analecton Anglo-Britannicon,’ which is an 
attempt to give a summary of the history 
of the inhabitants of this island from the 
earliest times down to the Norman invasion. 
The work, which first saw the light in 1615 
at Frankfurt in an incorrect and muti- 
lated form, was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton. In 1610 he published ‘ Jani 
Anglorum Facies altera,’ in which he dis- 
cussed with great learning, but in a some- 
what indigested form, the traces of the laws 
and customs of the Britons, the Saxons, and 
the Norsemen. A lack of decision in draw- 
ing the line between the successive inhabi- 
tants of this island injures the work, which 
was dedicated to Robert, earl of Salisbury, 
the lord high treasurer. In the same year 
(1610) appeared ‘ England’s Epinomis,’ which 
is to. some extent an English version of the 
‘Janus;’ but the ‘Janus’ contains passages 
not in the ‘ Epinomis,’ while on the other 
hand the latter tract contains a discussion 
with regard to the laws of Richard I and 
John not to be found in the Latin. In this 
same year (1610) appeared the tract entitled 
‘The Duello or Single Combat: from Anti- 
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quity derived into this Kingdom of England, 
with several kinds and° ceremonious forms 
thereof, from good authority described.’ The 
result of Selden’s investigations into the 
origin of this mode of trial led him to attri- 
bute it to the Normans, a conclusion in which 
he is supported by the best modern authori- 
ties (Pottock and Marrrann, History of 
English Law, ii. 597). 

The publication of threé such works in one 
year by a student of an Inn of Court of two 
years’ standing was a remarkable evidence of 
industry and learning. Selden’s next two 
publications show him associated with the 
poets of hisday. In 1612 he wrote (at the re- 
quest of Michael Drayton, then poet-laureate) 
notes on the first eighteen cantos of his 
“Polyolbion, and in 1613 he wrote com- 
mendatory verses in Greek, Latin, and 
English to William Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals.’ 

In 1614 Selden published his ‘Titles of 
Honour,’ dedicated to his friend and chamber- 
fellow, Edward Heyward. In the first part 
he deals with the titles and dignities of em- 
perors, kings, and other rulers, beginning 
with the inquiry whether there were kings 
before the flood. In the second part he deals 
with inferior titles, commencing with those 
of heirs-apparent to thrones ; and finally dis- 
cusses feminine titles, honorary attributes 
such as ‘clarissimus’ and “illustris,’ and the 
laws of precedence. : 

In 1616 Selden ‘edited the treatise of Sir 
John Fortescue (1394 P-1476?) [q. v.], ‘De 
Laudibus Legum Anglie,’ and in 1617 he 
wrote a ‘Treatise on the Jews in England’ 
for Purchas ; this appeared in Purchas’s work 
in a mutilated form, a circumstance which 
is said to have led to a quarrel between the 
two authors. : 

In the same year (1617) appeared Selden’s 
treatise ‘ De Diis Syris,’ the first of his oriental 
studies (see pp. 219-20 below). In the same 
year also was written ‘A brief Discourse 
touching the Office of Lord Chancellor of 
England,’ which was presented by Selden 
to Sir Francis Bacon on his appointment as 
lord keeper. A fourth and still more im- 
portant book appeared ‘in the same year 
(1617), the ‘History of Tythes,’ the best 
known of all Selden’s productions, except 
his ‘ Table Talk.’ It was dedicated to Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton. Selden begins the history of 
tithes with the gift of Abraham to Mel- 
chizedek, and then discusses them as they 
existed among the Jews. He next con- 
siders what traces there are of them among 
the Greeks and Romans; then, arriving at 
the Christian era, he divides the history into 
periods—from the birth of Christ to a.p, 400, 
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from A.D. 400 to 800, from a:p, 800-to 1200, 
from a.D. 1200 to his own day—dealing in 
fullest detail with their origin and develop- 
ment in England. 4 

In more than one passage of this essay 
Selden handles the question whether tithes 
are payablejure divino. In the sixth chapter 
(section 6), he first approaches the subject ; 
he does not deny that they are payable by 
what he calls ‘ecclesiastical or positive law, 
but he denies that they are payable by what 
he calls ‘the divine moral law or the divine 
natural law, which should bind’all men and 
ever ;” and he endeavours to show that the 
practices of the early church were consistent 
only with this view. In the seventh chapter 
he again reverts to the subject, and states the 
chief question in debate among divines in 
these terms: ‘ whether by God’s immediate 
moral law the evangelical priesthood have a 
right to tythes in equal degree as the layman 
hath to his nine, or if they have them only 
as by human positive law and so given them 
for their spiritual labour.’ It obviously fol- 
lows that if tithes are of divine law, both 
as to their existence and their ‘quota, they 
cannot be affected by human law; and here 
Selden’s love of the common law comes 
into play, and he urges the fact that. ‘the 
practised common lew .’. . hath never given 
way herein to the canons, but hath allowed 
customs and made them subject to all civil 
titles, infeodations, discharges, compositions, 
and the like.’ It is not perhaps difficult to 
guess in which direction the mind of Selden 
leaned on this crucial question between the 
canon and the common ‘law, but it is diffi- 
cult to find in the treatise any direct ex- 
pression of his private judgment. 

It was not only passages touching ‘the 
divine right’ of tithes which gave offence to 
the clergy. The preface appears to have 
been written after the work had made some 
noise, owing doubtless to the circulation of 
the manuscript among Selden’s friends. In 
this preface he with more than usual spirit 
turns on his critics; he energetically pro- 
tests that his book is ‘not written to prove 
that tythes are not due by the law of God; 
not written to prove that the laity may de- 
tain them; not to prove that lay hands may 
still enjoy appropriations; in sum, not at all 
against the maintenance of the clergy; 
neither is it anything else but itself—that 1s, 
a mere narrative of the History of Tythes.’ 
With increased heat he pointed to the op- 
position which the clergy offered in past 
times to the progress of true knowledge 
and to the suspicions with which they had 
viewed ‘the noble studies’ of Roger Bacon, 
Reuchlin, Budeeus, and Erasmus.» When 
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published the book. aroused a fierce storm. | privy councillors, presided over by Lancelot 


The author was summoned to answer for his 
opinions before some of the lords of the court 
of high commission and some of the privy 
council, and he acknowledged his error in a 
few lines in writing. The submission con- 
tained, as Selden contended, no confession 
of mistakes in the book, and. expressed no 
change of opinion, but merely regret. at the 
publication of the work. The form of the 
submission was probably a matter of arrange- 
ment between himself and those of his 
judges who seemed to favour him... The book 
itself was suppressed by public authority, 
and by some command, probably of the king, 
he was forbidden to print any reply to his 
numerous antagonists, a restraint of which 
he bitterly complained to the Marquis, of 
Buckingham in May 1620. 

On three occasions King James sent. for 
Selden, twice at Theobalds and once at White- 
hall, and discoursed with him on his.‘ His- 
tory of Tythes’ and on other learned ques- 
tions, Three tracts—only the last seems to 
have been separately published—were the 
result of the king’s commands given at these 
interviews: one on the passage in. the Reve- 
lation of St. John touching the number 666; 
another on a passage of Calvin in reference 
to this book; a third on the birthday of our 
Saviour (London, 1661, 8vo). To these was 
added a paper on his purpose in writing the 
‘ History of Tythes,’ 

Selden had thus become a man of mark 
before he entered upon his political career, 
which opened in 1621. The object of the 
legislation of the period was to secure the 
liberty of the subject and the right of the 
House of Commons to free debate by declar- 
ing rather than by altering the existing law, 
and the great debates in which Selden, Coke, 
and Eliot took part often seem rather tohave 
resembled arguments in a court of law than 
debates in alegislative assembly. The ancient 
records both of the courts and of the house 
were often produced and read, and were the 
subjects of lively though learned discussion. 

Selden had acquired vast knowledgeof con- 
stitutional law and of the records of the law 
courts and of parliament, and was often con- 
sulted on these subjects before he was xe- 
turned to the commons. In the preparation 
of the famous protestation of the commons of 
18 Dec. 1621, Selden, although not a member 
of the house, took an active part in the way of 
seeking precedents. His action gave umbrage 
to the king, and he was, with others, by the 
king’s orders committed to the custody of 
Sir Robert Ducie, sheriff of London, who 
treated him courteously. After the prisoners 
had been brought before certain peers and 


Andrewes [q. v.], bishop of Winchester, all 
were liberated. Again, in 1622, before Selden 
entered the house, Bacon consulted him on 
the question of the validity of the judgments 
given in the House of Lords during the late 
parliament (see Bacon’s letter of 14 Feb. 
1621-2 in Spxuppine’s Life and Letters of 
Bacon, vi. 332-3). 

In 1623 Selden was returned to the fourth 
and last. parliament of James as a burgess 
for Lancaster. In the first. parliament of 
Charles I he does not seem to have sat, but in 
1626 he was returned to the second parlia- 
ment of Charles I asmember for Great Bed- 
win, Wiltshire. He then took an active part 
with Wentworth and Noy in the attack on 
Buckingham, and was sent to the lords as 
one of the chief managers in the impeach- 
ment of the.favourite. To him was assigned 
the presentation of the argument in favour 
of the fourth article which, charged the duke 
with neglecting to guard the seas and protect 
the merchants ; and of the fifth article, which 
charged the duke with confiscating a French 
ship, the St. Peter, worth) 40,000/., with de- 
taining her after an.order by the king for her 
restoration to the owner, and with taking 
several things out of her. Selden was also 
nominated oneof a secret committee of twelve 
to prepare the proofs of the charges against 
Buckingham. . In June 1626 the house was 
dissolved, and the matter dropped, but on 
17 June Heath, the attorney-general, invited 
the twelve members of the secret committee 
to attend him at his chambers. The meeting 
took place, and Eliot, who was authorised to 
draw up.a reply on behalf of the committee, 
was at once arrested. Selden spent the 
ensuing long vacation under; the hospitable 
roof of the Earl of Kent at Wrest, Bedford- 
shire, pursuing antiquarian and_ historical 
study. 

While the sitting of parliament was sus- 
pended, the political strife was transferred 
to the courts of law. In 1627 several persons 
were committed to prison by order of the 
privy council for refusing to lend money to 
the king on his sole demand. Of these 
prisoners, Sir Edmund Hampden sued out a 
habeas corpus in the king’s bench, and in 
November the question of the legality of 
their detention on a warrant, which did not 
specify the offences, was argued before the 
court. Selden appeared as counsel for Hamp- 
den. The argument of the counsel for the 
prisoners excited great and unwonted sym- 
pathy, and their speeches are said to have 
been received with wonderful applause. But 
the court refused to bail the prisoners. In 
March 1628, four days before the opening of 
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Charles’s third parliament, to which Selden 
was returned as member for Ludgershall, 
Wiltshire, he and other liberal leaders met 
to concert their plan of action at Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton’s house in Palace Yard. Selden 
and Coke argued that the reassertion of the 
ancient laws of the country by which the 
liberty of the subject was secured must take 
the first place, and that until this was ac- 
complished no progress could be made in the 
redress of grievances. This opinion pre- 
vailed. 

Accordingly, when parliament met, Selden 
took a prominent part in the debates which 
arose on the question of habeas corpus; he 
was the chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the precedents as to 
imprisonment without cause assigned. On 
2 April 1628 he addressed the house on 
the question. On7 April he, together with 
Coke and Littleton, laid before the House of 
Lords the resolutions of the commons on 
the subject, and delivered before the lords 
a speech in assertion of the liberty of the 
subject. These speeches of Selden, together 
with copies of the records cited, were ordered 
by the house to be entered on the journals, 
and liberty was given to the clerk to give 
out copies, They formed probably a kind 
of manual from which less learned members 
of the party might prepare speeches. 

The records with which Selden had forti- 
fied his speech before the lords became the 
occasion of an angry controversy. Lord 
Suffolk was reported to have charged Selden 
with tampering with one of the documents 
cited, and to have added that Selden deserved 
to be hanged. These words were brought 
before the House of Commons, which on 
17 April 1628 presented to the lords two 
charges against theearl. In the upper house 
Suffolk declared that he had never used the 
words. In the commons Sir John Strang- 
ways declared on his honour that the earl 
had used the words. On 8 April 1628 (the 
day following his speech before the lords) 
Selden spoke on the question of the billeting 
of soldiers, and on 11 April on the question 
of martial law. Numerous notes have been 
preserved of speeches against the pretensions 
of the crown made by him on later days in 
the session. On 5 June the king sent the 
house a message that it would be adjourned 
on 11 June, and in the angry debate which 
followed Selden spoke in favour of naming 
Buckingham. On 18 June he opposed the 
king’s claim to the personal estate of a 
deceased bastard, and next day (19 June) he 
spoke on a bill for the restitution to his 
rights of Carew, son of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
On 26 June the house was prorogued. 
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The recess of 1628 was passed by Selden 
at Wrest, and there he occupied himself 
with his work on the Arundel marbles. In 
January 1629 parliament again assembled; on 
22 Jan. Selden brought before it the case of 
Savage, who had been sentenced by the Star- 
chamber to lose his ears. On 12 Feb. he sup- 
ported the petition of the printers and book- 
sellers against Laud’s interference with their 
trade, Inthesame month he took an active 
part in the discussion of the bill for tonnage 
and poundage. In the violent scene of 
2 March with which that session ended, Sel- 
den addressed the speaker in words of grave 
warning. 

On 4 March 1629, in consequence of the 
house’s proceedings, nine members, among 
whom were Selden and Eliot, were con- 
ducted to the privy council sitting at White- 
hall, and, without hearing, were committed 
to the custody of Sir Alan Apsley, the 
keeper of the Tower (‘vir humanissimus,’ 
as Selden describes him), for imprisonment 
during the king’s pleasure. At the same 
time, under an order from the king and 
council, seals were placed on the papers of 
Selden, Eliot, and Holles. On 10 March the 
parliament was dissolved by the king. On 
17 March the prisoners were examined, in the 
presence of certain privy councillors, by Sir 
Robert Heath, the attorney-general. Selden’s 
account of his answers issomewhat vague, but 
they seem to have consisted of an unblushing 
denial of the real facts as to the part he had 
played in parliament (cf. GarpinEr, History, 
vii.80). During his imprisonment Selden was 
at first denied the use of books and papers—a 
deprivation very bitter to his studious nature. 
Subsequently, on his petition, this prohibi- 
tion was relaxed, but not without vexatious 
conditions. On 6 May and 5 June the cases 
of Selden and some of his fellow-prisoners 
were brought before the court of king’s bench 
on applications for a habeas corpus and for 
bail respectively, Selden, Valentine, and 
Holles sitting in court by their counsel, 
Littleton, the substance of whose argument 
had been prepared by Selden. In the result 
the prisoners were remitted to prison, to be 
produced in court after the long vacation. 
Their detention had, according to the evil 
practice of that age, been a subject of con- 
ference and of correspondence between the 
king and the judges. In a letter from the 
king to the judges of his bench (24 June 
1629) Charles says, in evident reference to 
their appearance in court during the argu- 
ment of their case, that he had heard that 
the prisoners ‘had carried themselves un- 
mannerly towards the king and their lord- 
ships;’ and he intimates a desire that they 
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should be kept in prison indefinitely. At 
first Charles was inclined to assent to a more 
lenient treatment in the case of Selden and 
Valentine, but on more mature deliberation 
he directed that all the prisoners should be 
treated alike. In October efforts were made 
to induce the prisoners to accept liberty 
on the terms of entering into security for 
their good behaviour, and the king wrote to 
Hyde, the lord chief justice, urging him to 
force them to submission. This demand for 
security was resented by Selden as a gross 
indignity to men of position and honour and 
members of the late parliament. Irate at 
the strong position taken by the prisoners, 
the court seems to have increased in the fol- 
lowing month the harshness of their impri- 
sonment. They were deprived of the liberty 
of moving about within the precincts of 
their prison and of seeing their friends. Sel- 
den’s place of imprisonment was frequently 
changed, and he passed in turn from the 
Tower to the Marshalsea (at Southwark) and 
the Gate House at Westminster (cf. Rusu- 
WORTH, ii. 73-4). 

At last, in May 1631, Selden was liberated 
at the instance of the earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, who were anxious to have his 
assistance in some litigation in which he 
had special knowledge. He was set free on 
giving security to appear before the court on 
the first day of the next term, and this pro- 
cedure was repeated till February 1635, 
when, as the result of a somewhat abject 
petition to the king presented in October 
1634, he was unconditionally discharged. 

During these harassing and intricate pro- 
ceedings, viz. in 1630, another prosecution 
was begun against Selden in the Star-cham- 
ber for circulating copies of a squib written 
in the preceding reign by Sir Robert Dudley 
[q. v.], and called‘ A Proposition for his Ma- 
eye service to bridle the impertinency of 

arliament.’ The prosecution was allowed 
to drop on the birth of a prince of Wales. 

The court’s hostility seems to have excited 
little or no resentment in the mind of Selden. 
In 1631 it was rumoured that he had gone 
over to the royalist side; in 1633 Selden 
actively helped to organise the masque which 
the four inns of court prepared at once to give 
expression to their loyalty, and to show 
their dissent from Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-mastix ’ 
(WHITELOCKE, pp. 19-22). 

In the Short parliament of 1640 Selden 
does not appear to have sat; but to the Long 
parliament he was returned by his university 
of Oxford. His colleague, Sir Thomas Roe 
[q. v.], died in 1644, and, as the vacancy was 
not filled up, Selden alone represented the 
university during the rest of the Long parlia- 
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ment. He was appointed one of the com- 
mittee to examine the papers of Lord Straf- 
ford, but opposed the proceedings of the 
house against him. On 10 Nov. 1640 he was 

laced on the committee on the state of the 
fahedonig on 23 Nov. he led the attack on 
the court of the marshal; on 27 Nov. he 
opposed the crown on the great question of 
ship-money; on 31 Jan. and 9 March 1641 
he spoke on the question of episcopacy, op- 
posing its abolition. On 3 May he signed 
the declaration of adherence to the church of 
England; and on 5 June he was placed on 
the committee to draw articles of impeach- 
ment against Archbishop Laud. On 6 July 
the house resolved that the sealing of the 
papers of Selden and other members was a 
violation of the privileges of parliament. On 
17 Jan. 1642 he was one of a committee of 
twenty-two appointed to examine Charles I’s 
violation of the privileges of parliament, and 
to petition the king for the payment of 
damages to Pym, Hampden, and others un- 
justly accused of treason. In the following 
month (4 Feb. 1642) an order was made that 
Selden and certain other members should 
attend on Wednesday next, and continue 
their service in the house, an indication 
perhaps that Selden was somewhat with- 
drawing from his parliamentary labours, and 
of a suspicion that he was inclining towards 
the king’s side. 

In 1642 the king entertained the notion of 
entrusting the great seal either to Lord-chief- 
justice Banks or to Selden. But Lord Falk- 
land and Hyde, who were consulted on the 
point, felt so positive that the offer would be 
refused by Selden that the matter went no 
further (CLARENDON, Hist.v. 209). Another 
attempt, made by the king through the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, to induce him to leave Lon- 
don and join the court at York was met by 
Selden’s alleging, and probably with truth, 
that he could be of more service to the king 
in London than in York. ‘ He was in years,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘and of a tender constitution ; 
he had for many years enjoyed his ease which 
he loved; was rich, and would not have made 
a journey to York or have lain out of hisown 
bed for any preferment.’ When, in this same 
year (1642), there arose between the king and 
commons the great question as to the control 
of the military force of the kingdom, Selden 
took up a position which appears to have 
expressed his real and unbiased opinion: he 
regarded the commission of array issued by 
the king as entirely illegal, and spoke 
strongly against it in the house; but he also 
regarded the ordinance of the militia as 
‘without any shadow of law or pretence of 
precedent,’ and stood against it accordingly. 
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To these opinions he adhered when Lord 
Falkland, with the knowledge of the king, 
addressed him on the subject. In the same 
year arose the question as to the power 
of parliament to nominate lords lieutenant 
in the absence of the king with the army. 
It was a matter which divided the party 
of progress. But Selden went with the ad- 
vanced guard, and accepted a commission as 
deputy lieutenant under a lord lieutenant 
appointed by parliament. 

In 1643 Waller formed a royalist plot for 
overpowering the city militia and dissolving 
the parliament. One evening he went to 
Selden’s study, where he found him, Pierre- 
point, and Whitelocke, with the intention 
of imparting the plot to them; but after he 
spoke of the project in general terms Selden 
and his friends so inveighed against any such 
thing ‘as treachery and baseness, and that 
might be the occasion of shedding much 
blood, that he durst not for the awe and 
respect which he had for Selden and the rest 
communicate any of the particulars to them, 
but was almost disheartened himself to pro- 
ceed in it.’ After the discovery of the plot, 
and Waller’s arrest, Waller was examined 
as to whether Selden was in any way privy 
to his proceedings. 

In the same year Selden, with some other 
members of both houses, sat in the assembly 
of divines at Westminster. In the debates 
of this body (says Whitelocke) ‘Mr. Selden 
spake admirably, and confuted divers of them 
in their own learning. And sometimes when 
they had cited a text of scripture to prove 
their assertion, he would tell them, “ Perhaps 
in your little pocket-bibles with gilt leaves” 
(which they would often pull out and read) 
“the translation may be thus, but the Greek 
or the Hebrew signifies thus and thus,” and so 
would totally silence them.’ Selden proved 
a thorn in the sides of the Westminster 
divines, for he liked the claims of presbytery 
no better than those of episcopacy ; and, ac- 
cording to Fuller (Church Hist. bk. xi. 
sect. ix. par. 54), he used his talents rather 
‘to perplex than inform’ his auditors, his 
interests being ‘to humble the jure-divino- 
ship of presbytery.’ 

On 27 Oct. 1643 the House of Commons 
resolved that the office of clerk and keeper of 
therecords of the Tower should be sequestered 
into the hands of Selden, and that he should 
receive the profits of the place. Proceedings 
of the council of state in 1650 (17 Oct. and 
20 Dec.) seem to show that Selden had then 
ceased to derive any benefit from the office, 
but was willing to continue in it without 
reward. In April 1645 he was appointed 
one of twelve commoners who, together with 
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six lords, constituted a committee to manage 
the admiralty. In August Selden declined 
the mastership. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
which he was offered by the direction of the 
House of Commons. In September he op- 
posed in a speech, the substance of which has 
been preserved, the petition of the assembly 
of divines that in every presbytery the pastors 
and ruling elders should have the power of 
excommunication and of suspending from the 
sacrament. On 24 Feb. 1646 hespoke in favour 
of the abolition of the court of wards. 

On 18 Jan. 1647 the house resolved that 
Selden should have 5,000/. ‘for his damages, 
losses, imprisonments, and sufferingssustained 
and undergone by him for his services done 
to the Commonwealth in the parliament 
of Tertio Caroli’ It is doubtful whether 
Selden received this sum ; a report was cur- 
rent that he ‘could not out of conscience 
take it’ (Woop, Athene Oxon.) His con- 
duct in a suit relating to a Mrs. Fisher’s will 
(S. P. C. 1631, pp. 233, 371), and in relation 
to the office of keeper of the records, seems 
to show that this report is probably true. 
On 23 Feb. 1649 a committee was appointed 
by the council of state to consider the dignity 
and precedence of ambassadors, and Selden 
and Challenor were directed to assist them. 

Selden took no further part in public 
affairs. During the trial and execution of 
the king and the rise of Cromwell, Selden 
abstained from any expression of his views. 
‘The wisest way for men in these times is to 
say nothing’ was a maxim of his, on which 
he seems to have rigorously acted (Table 
Talk, Peace). 

But Selden was able to protect the cause 
of learning during these troubled times. He 
procured the delivery to the university of 
Cambridge of Archbishop Bancroft’s library ; 
and to the university of Oxford he rendered 
more important services. In 1646 the vice- 
chancellor appealed to him to ‘relieve his 
declining undon mother ;’ and when in May 
1647 an ordinance of the lords and commons 
was made for the visitation and reform of the 
university, Selden was appointed one of the 
committee to hear appeals from the visitors. 
In numerous sittings of that body Selden 
took an active part, and was able to temper 
the somewhat unfair treatment to which 
the university was in danger of being sub- 
jected. 4 j 4 

In spite of the pressure of his public duties, 
Selden’s literary work had progressed steadily. 
From the treasures of Sir Robert Cotton’s 
library he had edited the six books of 
Eadmer [q. v.], giving an account of the 
courts of the first two Williams and of the 
first Henry. To the text he appended ‘ Note 
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et Spicilegium,’ and published the work in 
1623. In 1629 appeared a yet more impor- 
tant work, the ‘Marmora Arundelliana,’ 
an account of the ancient works of art col- 
lected by Thomas Howard, second earl of 
Arundel [q. v.] The work was begun in 
1627 with the aid of Patrick Junius and 
Richard James, and was completed in the 
long vacation of 1628 at Lord Kent’s mansion 
at Wrest. When published in 1629 it had 
a great and rapid sale. Its most important 
contents included a chronicle known as the 
‘Parian Chronicle’ (deciphered from the 
Marmor Parium, the upper half of which 
has since disappeared), and documents rela- 
tive to the treaty between the peoples of 
Smyrna and Magnes, followed by versions 
in ordinary modern Greek and in Latin. A 
few Latin and Hebrew inscriptions are also 
discussed. This work, though it did not 
escape the censure of Bentley (Dissertation 
on Phalaris), is one of the highest value ; it 
marks ‘a sort of era,’ says Hallam, ‘in lapi- 
dary learning.’ Boeckh, who closely followed 
Selden, testifies not only to the accuracy of 
his transcriptions, but to the excellence of 
his commentary. 

At the command, it appears, of James I, 
Selden had in 1618 composed an essay in 
support of the English claim to the dominion 
of the seas. Already in 1609 Grotius had in 
‘Mare Liberum’ maintained, in accordance 
with the present theory of international law, 
that the high seas were open toall. Three 
or four years later some English vessels took 
from Dutch vessels laden with the spoil of 
twenty-two walruses, taken in the Greenland 
waters, all the results and all the instru- 
ments of capture, on the ground that the 
Dutchmen lacked the English king’s license 
to fish in Greenland waters. Holland com- 
plained to England, and in 1618 a con- 
ference between commissioners of the two 
powers took place in England, at which 
Grotius was one of the representatives of 
Holland. It was on this occasion that Selden 
prepared his treatise, but at the time the 
king declined to authorise the publication 
from a fear that some passages might dis- 
please the king of Denmark, to whom James 
was deep in debt. In 1635 Selden, at the 
command of Charles I, again took the work 
up; Laud acted as intermediary, not without 
the hope that this gleam of court favour 
would win Selden to the royal side. In 
this project Laud failed ; but it led to an in- 
timacy between him and Selden, who became 
‘both a frequent and a welcome guest at 
Lambeth House, where he was grown into 
such esteem with the archbishop that he 
might have chose his own preferment in the 
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court (as it was then generally believed), had 
he not undervalued all other employments 
in respect of his studies’ (HnyLyn, Life of 
Laud, ed. 1671, p. 303). 

In 1636 the work was published under the 
title of ‘Mare Clausum, seu de Dominio 
Maris libri duo.’ It is, like all the works 
of Selden, replete with learning; but in this 
case the propositions in support of which 
that learning is used are so directly at vari- 
ance with the most elementary rights of men, 
that the learning was wasted. The first book 
argues that by the law of nature or nations 
the sea is not common to all men, but is 
as much as the land the subject of private 
property. In the second book he maintains 
that the lordship of the circumambient ocean 
belongs to the crown of Great Britain as an 
indivisible and perpetual appendage. This 
claim has. long since been abandoned. 
Charles I was so pleased by Selden’s per- 
formance that, by an order of the privy 
council, it was directed that one copy should 
be keptin the archives of the council, another 
in the court of exchequer, and a third in the 
court of the admiralty. Meanwhile, in 
obedience to a command of the House of 
Lords, Selden prepared his treatise on the 
‘ Privilege of the Baronage of England,’ and 
on 6 Dec. 1641 delivered his work into the 
hands of the sub-committee for privileges of 
the house (Introd. ad fin.) The first part 
relates to privileges enjoyed by the baronage 
of England, ‘as they are one estate together 
in the upper house,’ as e.g. the privilege of 
voting by proxies; the second relates to pri- 
vileges enjoyed by them, ‘as every one of 
them is privately a single baron,’ as e.g. their 
right of substituting a protestation upon 
honour for an oath, and their benefit of 
clergy though unable to read. 

In 1647 Selden published his edition of 
‘Fleta,’ an early English law treatise (based 
on Bracton), of which a unique manuscript 
belonged to Cotton [see Finra]. To this 
treatise Selden prefixed a dissertation of 
great and varied learning, travelling over a 
wide range of subjects (PotLock and Marr- 
LAND, History of English Law, i. 188). He 
mainly deals with the influence of Roman 
law on English jurisprudence, and discusses 
the place of the civil law in the courts 
martial and the courts of the admiralty, not 
without a reference to the almost obstinate 
love of the English people for their common 
law. Such a work appears an ample justifi- 
cation of the founders (in 1887) of the Selden 
Society for their selection of Selden as their 
eponymous hero. 

In 1658 Selden assisted Sir Roger Twys- 
den in editing ten works on English his- 
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tory which had not hitherto been printed. | by Selden ; in 1668 it was reprinted at Leip- 


This work was published in 1653 as ‘Decem 
Historie Anglicane Scriptores.’ Selden, 
by way of preface, composed and published 
his ‘ Judicium de Decem Historie Anglicanz 
Scriptoribus.’ A discussion on the Culdees 
occurs in the section on Simeon of Durham, 
as well as observations on the ‘Scotichro- 
nicon,’ In other cases Selden confined him- 
_ self more strictly to stating what was known 
about the author in question. 

In 1652 Graswinckel, a Dutch jurist, pub- 
lished at The Hague ‘ Maris Liberi Vindicie 
adversus Petrum Baptistam Burgum Ligus- 
tici maritimi dominii assertorem.’ Under 
colour of attacking Burgus and the question 
about the dominion of the Italian waters, 
the writer attacked Selden and the claim of 
Britain to dominion over the adjacent ocean; 
and he asserted that Selden had written his 
‘Mare Clausum’ for the purpose of getting 
out of prison. To such allegations Selden 
replied in his latest book, ‘ Vindiciee’ (1653), 
in which he gave a full account of his im- 
prisonments and of the writing and the publi- 
cation of the ‘Mare Clausum.’ This book, 
like others in which Selden engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with some antagonist, 
contrasts favourably as regards the directness 
and simplicity of its style with his more 
learned treatises. 

Meanwhile, from his earliest years Selden 
had found time to combine with his legal 
studies voluminous researches in oriental 
learning. For use in his oriental studies 
Selden made a collection of manuscripts and 
printed books, most of which passed at his 
death into the Bodleian Library ; he also had 
access to the manuscripts which Laud was 
procuring at great trouble and expense, and 
which were stored at Lambeth or presented 
to the university of Oxford. Selden’s own col- 
lection is rich in Hebrew and Arabic works 
(some of the latter rare and unprinted to 
this day) ; the Persian, Turkish, and Chinese 
languages are also represented in it, besides 
westernidioms. He first won fame in Europe 
as an orientalist by his treatise ‘De Diis 
Syris,’ published in London in 1617, but, ac- 
cording to the preface, finished twelve years 
before ; parts of this subject had been already 
handled by the Toulouse professor, Peter 
Faber, in the third volume of his ‘Semestria’ 
(Leyden, 1595). The charge, however, levelled 
against Selden by his enemies of having 
plagiarised from Faber was unfounded. 
Selden’s book attracted attention on the con- 
tinent, and was reprinted in 1629 at Leyden 
by L. de Dieu, afterwards celebrated as a 
Semitic scholar, at the instance of Daniel 
Heinsius, to whom the edition was dedicated 


zig; use was also made of it by Vossius in 
his great treatise on idolatry. ‘The material 
for a satisfactory treatment of Syrian mytho- 
logy had not then come to light, and Sel- 
den’s reasoning was vitiated by the prejudice 
current in his time (and long after) in favour 
of the antiquity of the Hebrew language 
and the traditional dates of the biblical 
books; but the book displays much philolo- 

ical acumen as well as erudition. Most of 

elden’s work as an orientalist consisted in 
the exposition of Jewish, or rather rabbini- 
cal, law. He published in 1631 ‘ De Succes- 
sionibus in bona defunctorum ad leges 
Ebreorum,’ re-edited in 1636 with another 
treatise ‘De Successione in Pontificatum 
Ebreorum,’ and dedicated to Laud ; in 1640 
‘De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disci- 
plinam Ebreorum;’ in 1644 ‘ De Anno Civili 
et Calendario Veteris Ecclesice seu Reipublicee 
Judaice ;’ in 1646 ‘Uxor Ebraica seu de 
Nuptiis et Divortiis Veterum Ebreorum 
libri tres ;’ in 1650 ‘De Synedriis Veterum 
Ebreorum,’ a work of which the second part 
appeared in 1653, and the unfinished third 
part posthumously. All these works were 
reprinted during the author's lifetime (except 
the last) at Leyden or Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and the treatise ‘De Jure Naturali et 
Gentium’ contained much that was interest- 
ing to others besides specialists in Hebrew 
law, although its defects, lucidly pointed out 
by Hallam, did not escape Selden’s contem- 
poraries, The acquaintance with the original 
of the Old Testament and the ancient ver- 
sions and commentaries which all these 
works display is very great. Their author’s 
familiarity with rabbinical literature was 
suchas has been acquired by few non-Israelite 
scholars; and many details of oriental civi- 
lisation and antiquities were certainly brought 
to the knowledge of Europeans for the first 
time in them. We may instance the Copto- 
Arabic system of notation (in the calendar 
reproduced in the third volume of the ‘De 
Synedriis ’), and the distinction between the 
tenets of the Rabbanite and Karaite Jews 
(in the treatise ‘De Anno Civili’), Their 
extraordinary erudition won much praise, 
and, as Selden rarely if ever attacked other 
writers, they offended few susceptibilities ; 
but severe critics complained with justice of 
their discursiveness and occasional obscurity, 
and still more of the uncritical use made by 
Selden of documents of very unequal value ; 
and indeed Selden’s statements about Jewish 
law are more ofteri based on comparatively 
modern compilations than on the original 
sources, to some of which perhaps he had not 
access; and in accepting the rabbinical tra- 
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dition as a faithful account of the Israelitish 


state, he was behind the best criticism of his 
time. A question of more general interest than 
rabbinical law was approached in his edition 
of a fragment of the history of Eutychius 
(‘Eutychii Hey ptii, patriarche orthodoxorum 
Alexandrini, Hcclesie sus origines,’ 1642). 
The purpose of this work was to adduce 
fresh evidence in favour of the view of the 
original relations between the episcopate and 
the presbytery advocated by Salmasius and 
impugned by Petavius. It was attacked 
with bitterness by Roman catholic writers, 
and answered in a bulky work by the Maro- 
nite Abraham Ecchellensis seven years after 
Selden’s death. The charge of inaccurate 
scholarship brought against Selden’s trans- 
lation of the Arabic seems unjust, and in- 
deed Selden’s acquaintance with the Arabic 
language, though not profound, was equal 
to that of any of the European scholars who 
preceded Edward Pococke [q.v.] It was 
urged with greater justice that the authority 
of so late a writer as Hutychius (876-940) 
was insufficient for Selden’s purpose. Never- 
theless Selden proceeded to prepare an edition 
of the whole of Eutychius’s chronicle, and 
left instructions in his will that it should 
be completed by Pococke. 

Selden doubtless derived part of his ample 
means from his employment as steward of 
the Earl of Kent and from the liberality of 
the countess. At their country seat at 
Wrest in Bedfordshire he invariably spent 
his vacations. After the earl died, in 1639, 
Selden continued to manage the estate of 
the dowager countess. By a deed of 6 July 
1648 she gave to Selden (in the event of her 
dying without issue, which happened) an 
interest for his life and twenty-one years 
after in her estates in the counties of 
Leicester and Warwick, and by her will in 
1649 she gave to him all her personal estate, 
including leaseholds. At some date not 
ascertained he took up his residence in her 
town mansion, a large house with a garden, 
called the Carmelite or White Friars, situate 
a short distance east of the Temple. Aubrey 
repeats a story, which is probably false, that 
Selden married the countess, but never ac- 
knowledged the fact till after her death, which 
took place in 1651. Her mansion he speaks 
of, not without pride, as ‘Museum meum 
Carmeliticum ’ (De Synedr. lib. iii. c. 14, s. 9). 
It contained his Greek marbles, his Chinese 
map and compass, his curiosities in crystal, 
marble, and pearl, his-cabinets and cases, all 
indicated by letters, and, above all, his in- 
comparable library. Selden lived in con- 
siderable style (he leaves legacies to four 
men described as his servants) ; he was never 
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without learned company, and, though per- 


sonally temperate, he kept a liberal table. 

On 10 Nov. 1654Whitelocke advised with 
Selden as to alterations in his will which 
increasing weakness prevented. He died at 
Carmelite House on 30 Nov. 1654. Of his 
deathbed several narratives have been pre- 
served, though none of them seem to be 
first-hand accounts. One given by Aubrey 
represents him as refusing to see a clergyman 
through the persuasion of Hobbes; another, 
found in the Rawlinson MSS. at the Bod- 
leian, as refusing to receive Hobbes, confess- 
ing his sins, and receiving absolution from 
Archbishop Ussher, and as expressing the 
wish that he had rather executed the office 
of a justice of the peace than spent his time 
in what the world calls learning (Maoray, 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, 2nd edit. 
p- 110%.) According to ‘ Historical Apph- 
cations and Occasional Meditations, by a 
Person of Honour’ (1670), he was attended 
by his friends Archbishop Ussher and Dr. 
Langbaine, and told them that ‘at that time 
he could not recollect any passage out of 
infinite books and manuscripts he was master 
of wherein he could rest his soul, save out 
of the holy scriptures, wherein the most re- 
markable passage that lay upon his spirit 
was Titus 1i, 11-14.’ Selden was buried in 
the Temple Church ‘ magnificently’ (says 
Wood), in the presence of all the judges and 
of other persons of distinction. 

He appears to have died possessed of con- 
siderable property both real and personal, a 
small part only of which he bequeathed to 
relatives. By a codicil to his will he left 
some of his books to the university of Oxford 
(for so it seems to have been construed, not- 
withstanding an apparent defect), and others 
to the College of Physicians; the residue of 
his library he bequeathed to his executors, 
of whom Sir Matthew Hale was one, but 
with a gentle protest against its being sold. 
These books were offered by the executors 
to the Inner Temple on terms which were 
refused, and were subsequently given by them 
to the Bodleian at Oxford. According to 
Ayliffe (State of the University of Oxford, 
1714, i. 462), eight chests, containing the 
registers of abbeys and other manuscripts 
relating to the history of England, were, 
after Selden’s death, destroyed by fire in 
theTemple. Nevertheless, about eight thou- 
sand volumes, including many manuscripts 
and a few unique books, and many of much 
value, reached the Bodleian Library. Selden 
also bequeathed to the university of Oxford 
his Greek marble inscriptions about his house 
in Whitefriars, and his heads and statues of 
Greek workmanship. In Prideaux’s ‘ Mar- 
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mora Oxoniensia,’ published in 1676, nine 
marbles are identified as forming part of 
Selden’s bequest (Preface). One, if not. all, 
of these sculptures came from Asia Minor 
(‘e Grecia Asiatica,’ De Synedriis, lib. iv. 
c. 14, 8,9), These marbles, like the Arun- 
del marbles and some given by Sir George 
Wheeler, were originally exposed in the open 
air within the enclosure of the schools; in 
1714 they were removed into the picture 
gallery; in 1749 into one of the roomsof the 
ground floor, and in 1888 to the university 
galleries. They seem to have suffered con- 
siderably while in the care of the university 
(Macray, pp. 190-1). 

The story that Selden on his death-bed 
caused his papers to be destroyed (told by an 
anonymous writer in a Bodleian scrap-book) 
appears to be plainly erroneous, for there 
exist in the library of Lincoln’s Inn five 
volumes of Selden’s manuscripts which are 
partly in his handwriting and partly in that 
of various amanuenses. They no doubt came 
to Sir Matthew Hale as executor of Selden, 
and they were, together with other manu- 
scripts, bequeathed by him to Lincoln’s Inn; 
they appear to have been bound after they 
came into the hands of the society. They 
consist of copies and extracts from registers 
and documents of all kinds, of rough notes, 
of papers relative to cases in which Selden 
was professionally engaged, and of a single 
sheet ofautobiography. A catalogue of these 
manuscripts was prepared by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter for the record commissioners, and re- 
printed by the society (1838), One paper in 
these manuscripts is interesting as the only 
trace of Selden’s interest in natural history. 
It is a catalogue in his handwriting of some 
sixty-four birds. 

It was not till 1689, when the revolution 


had given freedom to the press, that the | 


‘Table Talk’ of Selden, the book by which 
he is generally known to fame, was first 
printed. This work was composed by Richard 
Milward [q. v.], a secretary of Selden, and 
contains reports of Selden’s utterances from 
time to time during the last twenty years 
of his life. Its authenticity was doubted 
by Dr. Wilkins, but for reasons which have 
not satisfied the world; and the work may 
safely be accepted as the most vivid picture 
extant of the habits of thought and the 
modes of expression of the great Erastian 
lawyer. The conversations cover a great 
range of subjects relative to human life and 
history ; but Selden was never metaphysical 
and rarely philosophical. The book exhibits 
him with a great and varied knowledge of 
life ; as a man of strong and somewhat scorn- 
ful intellect; as delighting to illustrate his 
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discourse by similitudes; as solving all ques- 


| tions in church and state by a reference to 


one or two simple principles—the sovereignty 
of the state, and the contract between the 
sovereign and his people. ‘All is as the 
state pleases ;’ ‘every law is a contract be- 
tween the king and the people, and therefore 
to be kept ’—are two sentences characteris- 
tic of Selden’s habitual thought. Such prin- 
eiples are destructive of the claims to jus 
dwinum alike of kings, bishops, and presby- 
ters; and they exclude those theories of 
natural right to which ardent reformers are 
wont to have recourse. A comparison of 
the style of his ‘Table Talk’ with that of his 
speeches and written works supports the 


| Statement of Clarendon that he was far 


‘more direct, simple, and effective as a speaker 


than as a writer. 

Selden’s early friend, Ben Jonson, de- 
scribed him as ‘ living on his own, the law- 
book of the judges of England, the bravest 
man in all languages.’ To him Jonson ad 
dressed a poetical epistle, in which he wrote . 


You that have been 
Ever at home, yet have all countries seen, 
And, like a compass, keeping one foot still 
Upon your centre, do your circle fill 
Of general knowledge; watched men, manners 
too, 
Heard what times past have said, seen what ours 
do. 


Two other friends have left sketches of Sel- 
den’s character. ‘Hismind,’ says Whitelocke, 
‘was as great as his learning; he was as 
hospitable and generous as any man; and as 
good company to those whom heliked,’ ‘Mr. 
Selden,’ says Lord Clarendon (Life, pt.i.p. 16), 
‘ was a person whom no character can flatter, 
or transmit in any expressions equal to his 
merit and virtue, He was of so stupendous 
learning in all kinds and in all languages (as 
may appear in his excellent and transcendent 
writings) that a man would have thought he 
had been entirely conversant amongst books, 
and had never spent an hour but in reading 
and writing; yet his humanity, courtesy, and 
affability was such that he would have been 
thought to have been bred in the best courts 
but that his good nature, charity, and de- 
light in doing good, and in communicating 
all he kmew, exceeded that breeding. His 
style in all his writings seems harsh and 
sometimes obscure, which is not wholly to 
be imputed to the abstruse subjects of which 
he commonly treated, out of the paths trod 
by other men, but to a little undervaluing 
the beauty of a style, and too much propen- 
sity to the language of antiquity; but in his 
conversation he was the most clear discourser, 
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and had the best faculty in making hard 
things easy, and presenting them to the un- 
derstanding of any man that hath been 
known. Mr. Hyde was wont to say that 
he valued himself upon nothing more than 
upon having had Mr, Selden’s acquaintance 
from the time he was very young, and held 
it with great delight as long as they were 
suffered to continue together in London; 
and he was very much troubled always when 
he heard him blamed, censured, and re- 
proached for staying in London and in the 
parliament after they were in rebellion, and 
in the worst times, which his age obliged him 
to do; and how wicked soever the actions 
were which were every day done, he was confi- 
dent he had not given his consent tothem, but 
would have hindered them if he could with 
his own safety, to which he was always 
enough indulgent. If he nad some infirmi- 
ties with other men, they were weighed 
down with wonderful and prodigious abili- 
ties and excellencies in the other scale.’ 

The tone adopted by him in his discus- 
sion of ecclesiastical questions, the devout 
language of his last will, and the circum- 
stances of his deathbed, all seem to show 
that he was a genuine believer in Christianity 
as a religion having a divine origin, though 
he thought far otherwise of the particular 
modes of government and of the ceremonies 
of the church. His latitudinarian views, 
coupled probably with a cynical mode of 
speaking on the questions which were so 
keenly debated in his time, together with 
the fact that Selden was on friendly terms 
as well with Hobbes as with Archbishop 
Ussher, are probably the source of the rumour 
that Selden ‘ was at the heart an infidel and 
inclined to the opinions of Hobbs.’ Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, says Richard Baxter, ‘oft pro- 
fessed to me that Mr. Selden was a resolved, 
serious Christian, and that he was a great 
adversary to Hobbs’s errors, and that he had 
seen him openly oppose him so earnestly as 
either to depart from him or drive him out of 
the room’ (Baxter’s App. to the ‘ Life and 
Death of Hale,’ Hate’s Works, 1805, i. 112). 

In politics, if Selden did not exhibit the 
character of a hero, a martyr, or a saint, 
he played the part of an honest man. The 
fact that he was consulted alike by the 
commons on their rights and by the lords 
on their privileges is a remarkable testimony 
not only to his learning, but to his freedom 
from party bias. He seems in all cases to 
have maintained what he believed to be the 
right, and to have been diverted from this 
course neither by the hope of popular ap- 
plause nor by the favour of the court, nor 
by resentment for wrongs by which many 
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men would have been soured. His desire 
was for an ordered liberty, and that he 
thought was to be found in the ancient 
constitution of the country. He had no 
democratic feeling, and no admiration for 
the great mass of mankind. ‘So generous,’ 
he says, ‘so ingenuous, so proportioned to 
good, such fosterers of virtue, so industrious, 
of such mold are the few; so inhuman, so 
blind, so dissembling, so vain, so justly no- 
thing but what’s ill disposition are the most’ 
(Dedication to Titles of Honour). Nor did 
he cherish the sanguine belief which charac- 
terises the zealous reformer, that all change 
is for the better and that all movement 
is forward. On the contrary, he had per- 
haps to a degree unusual even with Eng- 
lishmen the love of precedent; he felt that 
in the records of the race was to be found 
the only remedy for the shortness of the life 
of the individual. ‘The neglect or only vul- 
gar regard,’ he says, ‘of the fruitful and 
precious part of it [antiquity] which gives 
necessary light to the present in matter of 
state, law, history, and the understanding 
of good authors, is but preferring that kind 
of ignorance which our short life alone allows 
us before the many ages of former experience 
and observation, which may so accumulate 
years to us as if we had lived even from 
the beginning of time’ (Dedication to His- 
tory of Tythes). 

Selden from first to last reserved to him- 
self that leisure which is needful for the life 
of a student. But, while jealous of his stu- 
dious leisure, he carried on a considerable 
correspondence with friends. Ben Jonson, 
Archbishop Ussher, Lord Conway, the uni- 
versal correspondent Peiresc, Dr. Langbaine, 
Whitelocke, and Gerard Vossius were among 
his correspondents. The fragments which 
have survived of his correspondence with 
Eliot exhibit Selden in the pleasing light of 
a man to whom his friends turned with the 
certainty that his time, his trouble, and his 
learning would willingly be given to aid 
them, or even their friends. ‘His mind,’ 
says Wood, ‘ was as great as his learning— 
full of generosity,and harbouring nothing 
that seemed base.’ So, too, in money mat- 
ters Selden, though he died rich, appears to 
have been neither greedy in acquiring nor 
stingy in the spending of money, and he 
appears to have been liberal in his assistance 
to literary enterprises, such as the publication 
of the ‘ Septuagint.’ 

In person Selden is described by Aubrey 
as ‘ very tall—I guess six foot high—sharp, 
oval face, head not very big, long nose inclin- 
ing to one side, full popping eie’ (i.e. grey 
eyes). The following are the chief known 
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portraits: In oils: an anonymous one in the 
National Portrait Gallery; one in the Bod- 
leian Gallery, attributed to Mytens; one in 
the Bodleian Library attributed to the same 
artist; and a second inthesame library which 
is probably the portrait referred to by Hearne 
as having been placed in the library on 18 May 
1708, and also by Granger, who mentions a 
portrait by Vandyck as in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. Among engraved portraits are that 
prefixed to Pococke’s ‘ Eutychius,’ fol. 1658 ; 
engraved by J. Chantry, prefixed to the ‘ Na- 
tivity of Christ, 1661, 8vo; by Van Hove, 
1677, 12mo; prefixed to the ‘Janus Anglo- 
rum,’ 1682, fol., engraved by R, White; by 
Faber after Vandyck, 1713, 4to; by Virtue 
after Lely prefixed to Selden’s works, edited 
by Wilkins, 1726; by J. Sturt after Faithorne; 
by Burghers, prefixed to the catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library ; one in Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits,’ after a Mytens in the Bodleian (see 
BromueEy, Catalogue of Portraits, 1795; 
GRANGER’S Biographical History, s.v. ‘Sel- 
den;’ Hrarne, Remarks and Collections, 
under date 19 May 1708). 

Alike in his Latin and in his English 
works, the style of Selden is prolix and em- 
barrassed. He seems to have possessed a 
vast memory, and as he thought and wrote 
this memory seems ever to have suggested to 
him some collateral subject, and thus painfully 
to have diverted him from the direct course 
of his statement or argument. He is per- 
petually overburdened with the weight of 
his learning. The following is a chrono- 
logical list of his works: 1. ‘Jani Facies,’ 
London, 1610, 12mo; London, 1681, 12mo, 
englished. by Redman Westcott (i.e. Adam 
Littleton), and published in ‘ Tracts,’ Lon- 
don, 1683, fol. 2. ‘England’s Epinomis,’ 


London, 1610, and in ‘ Tracts,’ London, 1683, | 


fol. 8. ‘Duello,’ London, 1610, 4to; Lon- 
don, 1771? 4to. 4. ‘Notes on Drayton,’ 
1612, fol. and 1613, fol. 5. 
Honour,’ London, 1614, 4to; London, 1631, 
fol.; London, 1672, fol.; translated into 


Latin by Arnold, Frankfurt, 1696, 4to. | 


6. ‘Analecton,’ Frankfurt, 1615, 4to; with 
the ‘Metamorphosis,’ 1653, and with the 
‘Janus, 1658, 12mo. 7. ‘Notes on For- 
tescue,’ 1616, 8vo; 1672, 12mo; 1787, fol.; 
1775, fol. 8. ‘De Diis Syris,’ London, 
1617, 8vo; Leyden, 1629, 8vo; Leipzig, 
1668, 8vo; Amsterdam, 1680, 8vo; in 
Ugolini’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ vol. xxiii., 1744, fol. ; 
Venice, 1760, fol.; translated by Hanson, 
Philadelphia, 1881. 9. ‘ History of Tythes,’ 
1618, 4to; a second edition in the same year 
andform. 10, ‘Eadmer,’ 1623,fol. 11.‘ Mar- 
mora Arundelliana,’ London, 1624, 4to; 1628, 
4to; London, 1629, 4to. 12. ‘De Succes- 
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‘Titles of ; 
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sionibus,’ London, 1631, 4to; London, 1636, 
fol.; Leyden, 1638, 8vo, with ‘ Uxor Ebraica,’ 
London, 1646, 4to. 13. ‘Mare Clausum,’ 
London, 1635, fol.; London, 1636, 8vo; 
Leyden, 1636, 4to; Amsterdam, 1636, 12mo; 
London, 1652, fol.; translated by Needham, 
London, 1663, fol., in ‘Cocceii Anim. ad 
Grotium,’ Breslau, 1752, fol. 14. ‘De Suc- 
cessione in Pontificatum,’ Leyden, 1688, 
12mo, in vol. xii. of Ugolini’s ‘Thes.’ Venice, 
1651, fol. 15. ‘De Jure Naturali,’ London, 
1640, fol.; Strasburg, 1665, 4to; Leipzig 
and Frankfurt, 1695, 4to; in vol. xxvii. of 
Ugolini’s ‘ Thes.’ Venice, 1763, fol. 16. ‘Ju- 
dicature in Parliament,’ 1640,4to. 17. ‘Privi- 
leges of Baronage,’ London, 1642, 8vo; 1689, 
8vo. 18. ‘Hutychius,’ 1642, 4to. 19. ‘De 
Anno Civili,’ London, 1644, 4t0; Leyden, 
1683; invol. xvii. of Ugolini’s ‘Thes,’ Venice, 
1755. fol. 20. ‘ Uxor Ebraica,’ London, 
1646, 4to, with the ‘De Successionibus,’ 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, 1673 and 1695, both 4to. 
21. ‘ Fleta,’ London, 1647, fol. ; 1685, 4to ; 
Leipzig, 1734, 4to; translated by Kelham, 
London, 1771, 8vo. 22. ‘De Synedriis,’ 
London, 1650-5, 4to; Amsterdam, 1679, 
4to; Frankfurt, 1695, 4to; and epitomised 
by Bowyer, London, 1785, 4to. 23. *Decem 
Scriptores,’ London, 1653,fol. 24. ‘Vindicie,’ 
London, 16538, fol. 25. ‘On the Nativity 
of Christ,’ London, 1661, 8vo, 26. ‘Of the 
Office of Lord Chancellor,’ edited by W 


| Dugdale, London, 1671, fol. ; 1672, fol.; and 


London, 1672, 8vo. 27. ‘Table Talk,’ Lon- 
don, 1689, 4to; London, 1696, 8vo; London, 
1716, 12mo ; Glasgow, 1755, 12mo ; London, 
1777, 8vo; London, 1786, 12mo; London, 
1797, 16mo; Chiswick, 1818, 12mo; Edin- 
burgh, 1819, 12mo (in ‘ British Prose- 
Writers’), 1821, 12mo; London, 1847, 8vo; 
London, 1856, 8vo; Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo 
(in Cassell’s Library); reprinted by Arber, 
1868 ; London, 1887, 8vo ; Oxford, 1892, 8vo. 

Selden’s works were collected by Dr. David 
Wilkins, London, 1726, in three volumes, 
folio (each volume in two parts). In addi- 
tion to the works collected by Wilkins, 
there have been attributed to Selden: An 
essay ‘De Juramentis, published in the 
twenty-sixth volume of Ugolini’s‘ Thesaurus,’ 
Venice, 1768, fol.; a work called ‘ Meta- 
morphosis Anglorum,’ London, 1653, 8vo; 
‘A Brief Discourse concerning the Powers 
of Peers and Commons, by a Learned Anti- 
quary,’ 1640, 4to; and a treatise, ‘De Num- 
mis,’ London, 1675, which was really the 
work of Alessandro Sardi. 

A ‘Discourse on the Laws and Govern- 
ment of England,’ by Nathaniel Bacon, was 
said to be collected from some manuscript 
notes of Selden, and was published in 1649, 
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and again in 1672, 1682, 1689, and 1760. In 
the advertisement to the edition of 1689 it 
is said that Lord Chief-justice Vaughan had 
owned that the groundwork of this book was 
Selden’s. 


[For the life generally: the Vita by Wilkins, 
prefixed to his edition of the works; Wood’s 
Athene, s. v. ‘Selden ;’ Aubrey’s notes in Bliss’s 
edition of Wood. For early life: epitaph in 
Temple Church; manuscript fragment of auto- 
biography in Selden MSS. in Lincoln’s Inn 
Library, catalogued xii. (xili.) No. 42 ; parish re- 
gister and parish account-books of West Tar- 
ring. For his connection with Inner Temple: the 
entries in the parliament books under respective 
dates. For his History of Tythes and the attend- 
ing circumstances: Selden’s Treatises of the 
Purpose and End, &c.; reply to Tilsley; preface 
to the three tracts. For his political life: the 
Eliot Papers in Forster’s John Eliot, 2nd edit. ; 
Selden’s speeches and arguments in Works; 
Rushworth, vols. i. ii. vi.; Journals of the 
House of Commons; the Calendars of State 
Papers; Whitelocke’s Memorials; Clarendon’s 
History, bk. v. For his imprisonments: Vin- 
dicie; the Eliot Papers, ubi supra; the Calen- 
dars, Rushworth, vol. ii, Whitelocke. For his 
pecuniary affairs: will of the Countess of Kent, 
in registry of probate division ; will and codicil 


dence in Wilkins’s Life (cf. Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 344). For his sculptures : Prideaux’s 
Marmora Oxoniensia; Chandler’s edition of the 
same work; Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in 
Great Britain, and Macray’s Annals of the Bod- 
leian Library, 2nd edit. For his library: Ma- 
cray’s Annals, Professor Margoliouth has sup- 
plied the account of Selden’s oriental learning 
on pp. 219-20. | EB, F-y. 


SELKIRK, fifth Eart or. [See Dov- 
«Las, THomas, 1771-1820. } 


SELKIRK, ALEXANDER  (1676- 
1721), prototype of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ born 
in 1676, was the seventh son of John Sel- 
craig, shoemaker, of Largo, Fifeshire, who 
had married Euphan Mackie in 1657, En- 
couraged by his mother, Selkirk—to use the 
form of name which he adopted—exhibited 
at an early age a strong wish to go to sea, 
but owing to his father’s opposition he re- 
mained at home until 1695, when the parish 
records show that he was cited to appear 
before the session for indecent conduct in 
church. It was found, however, that he 
had gone to sea, and nothing more is known 
of him until 1701, when he was again at 
Largo, in trouble for quarrelling with his 
brothers, and was rebuked in the face of the 
congregation. Next year Selkirk sailed for 
England, and in May 1703 he joined Cap- 
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tain Dampier’s privateering expedition to 
the South Seas. He must have had con- 
siderable previous experience, for he was ap- 
pointed sailing-master on the Cinque Ports, 
of which Thomas Stradling became captain 
after the death of Charles Pickering. Various 
prizes were taken, and Stradling and Dam- 
pier parted. In September 1704 the Cinque 
Ports put into Juan Fernandez, and reco- 
vered two men who had accidentally been 
left on the island some months before. A 
quarrel with Stradling led Selkirk to resolve 
to leave the ship, and he was landed, with 
all his effects, on this uninhabited island. 
He at once saw the rashness of his conduct, 
but Stradling refused to take him on board 
again. 

For many days Selkirk was in great dis- 
tress; but as winter approached he set about 
building two huts, and in a few months he 
The island 
abounded in goats, and hunting became his 
chief amusement. After his powder was 
exhausted, he attained to great skill in run~ 
ning and climbing in pursuit of goats. He 
made clothes of goat-skins, and tamed cats 
and goats to be his companions. Knives 


| were formed out of some old iron hoops. 
of Selden in Wilkins’s Life. For his proceedings | P 
in reference to the university of Oxford: Wood's | . p ; 
Annals of the University, vol. ii., and correspon- | perceived by one of them ; but as this was a 


Twice ships came in sight, and Selkirk was 


Spanish ship Selkirk hid himself, and the 
ship went on after firing some shots. At 
length the ships belonging to a new enter- 
prise of Dampier touched at Juan Fernandez 


| (31 Jan. 1709), and, Selkirk having drawn 


their attention by a fire, a boat was sent on 
shore and he was taken on board the Duke, 
commanded by Captain Woodes Rogers 
[q. v.], who had Dampier as pilot. The 
character given Selkirk by Dampier caused 
him to be at once appointed mate. The ships 
set sailon12 Feb. Several prizes were taken, 
and Selkirk was given the command of the 
Increase (29 March). In January 1710 he 
was made sailing-master of a new prize, under 
Captain Dover, and on 14.Oct. 1711, after a 
long delay at the Cape, they reached the 
Thames. Selkirk’s booty was 800/. 

Selkirk had been absent from England 
for over eight years, more than half of which 
he had spent on Juan Fernandez, and his 
adventures excited much interest when de- 
scribed in Captain Woodes Rogers’s ‘A 
Cruising Voyage round the World,’ and 
Captain Edward Cooke’s ‘A Voyage to the 
South Sea and round the World’ (vol. ii. 
introduction), both published in 1712, 
There was also a catchpenny pamphlet, 
‘Providence Displayed, or a Surprising Ac- 
count of one Alexander Selkirk . . . written 
by his own hand’ (reprinted in ‘ Harl. Mise.,’ 
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1810, v. 429). Selkirk was introduced to 
Steele, who knew Woodes Rogers (AITKEN, 
Life of Steele, ii. 195-6), and his story was 
made the subject ofa graphic paper (No. 26) 
in the ‘ Englishman’ (3 Dec. 1713). Steele 
describes him as a man of good sense, with 
a strong and serious but cheerful expression. 

In 1719 Defoe published ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ [see Derroz, Dantet]. Perhaps 
Defoe’s attention was recalled to Selkirk’s 
story by the appearance of a second edition 
of Rogers’s ‘ Voyage’in 1718. Despite some 
apocryphal stories, there is nothing to show 
that Defoe knew anything of Selkirk beyond 
what had been published by Rogers, Cooke, 
and Steele. Defoe owed little of his detail 
to this ‘downright sailor,’ as Cooke put it, 
‘whose only study was to support himself 
during his confinement’ (WRieHT, Life of 
Defoe, 1894, pp. 171-2, 402; Durox’s Ro- 
mances and Narratives, ed. Aitken, 1895, 
vol. i. p. li). 

Selkirk returned to Largo early in the 
spring of 1712, and there lived the life of a 
recluse, making for the purposes of medita- 
tion a sort of cave in his father’s garden. 
After a short time, however, he met a girl 
named Sophia Bruce, and persuaded her to 
elope with him, apparently to Bristol, and 
thence to London. The records of the court 
of queen’s bench contain a process against 
‘ Alexander Selkirke,’ of the parish of St. 
Stephen, Bristol, for an assault on Richard 
Nettle, shipwright, on 23 Sept. 1713 (Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xi. 246). In a will 
of January 1717-18 Selkirk called Sophia 
his ‘ loving friend, Sophia Bruce, of the Pall 
Mall, London, spinster,’ and made her his 
executrix and heiress, leaving her, with re- 
mainder to his nephew Alexander, son of 
David Selkirk, a tanner of Largo, a house at 
Craigie Well, which his father had be- 
queathed to him (cf. Scots Mag. 1805, pt. ii. 
pp. 670-4). Selkirk apparently deserted 
Sophia afterwards. After his death, a Sophia 
Selcraig, who claimed without legal justifi- 
cation to be his widow (no date is given), 
applied for charity to the Rev. Samuel Say, 
a dissenting minister in Westminster (‘Say 
Papers,’ in the Monthly Repository, 1810, 
v. 531). 

Meanwhile Selkirk had resumed his life as 
a sailor, and before 1720 seems to have mar- 
ried a widow named Frances Candis. On 
12 Dec. 1720 he made a new will, describing 
himself as ‘of Oarston [Plymstock, py 
mate of his majesty’s ship Weymouth.’ He 
left everything he had to his wife Frances, 
whom he made his sole executrix. He 
entered the Weymouth as master’s mate on 
20 Oct. 1720, and apparently died on board 
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next year. In the ship’s pay-book he is 
entered as ‘dead 12 Dec. 1721.’ The will of 
1720 was propounded for probate on 28 July 
1722, and was proved by the widow on 
5 Dec. 1728, when both her marriage to Sel- 
kirk and his death were admitted. She 
claimed the house at Craigie Well, and ap- 
parently obtained possession of it. Before 
December 1723, when she proved the will, 
she had married a third time, being then the 
‘ wife of Francis Hall’ (‘ Will of Alexander 
Selkirk, 1720, in New England Hist. and 
Gen, Reg. October 1896, and with facsimile, 
2%. April 1897). Selkirk seems to have had 
no children. 

Various relics were preserved by Selkirk’s 
friends, and a bronze statue has been erected 
at Largo. A tablet in his memory wasalso 
placed, in 1868, near his look-out at Juan 
Fernandez, by Commodore Powell and the 
officers of H.M.S. Topaz, for which they 
were thanked by Thomas Selcraig, Selkirk’s 
only collateral descendant, then living in 
Edinburgh (Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii. 
503, ii. 69). But the best memorials are 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and Cowper’s ‘ Lines on 
Solitude,’ beginning ‘I am monarch.of all 
I survey.’ 


[The fullest account of Selkirk, based chiefly 
on the contemporary narratives already men- 
tioned, is contained in the Life and Adventures 
of Alexander Selkirk, by John Howell, 1829. 
An earlier work, Providence Displayed, or The 
Remarkable Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 
by Isaac James, appeared in 1800, and the story 
was retold in the Rev. H. C. Adams’s Original 
Robinson Crusoe, 1877. The author of ‘ Pic- 
ciola’ (Saintine, i.e. J. Xavier Boniface) professed 
to base his interesting romance ‘Seul’ (Paris, 
1850) upon the true history of Selkirk, and his 
work was translated as‘ The Solitary of Juan 
Fernandez, Boston, 1851. See also Wilson’s 
Life of Defoe, 1830, ili. 445-57; Sutcliffe’s 
Crusoniana, 1848, pp. 144-52; Collet’s Relics 
of Literature, 1823, pp.342-4; Funnell’s Voyage 
round the World, 1707; Gent. Mag. xliii. 374, 
423, lvii. 1155, lviii. 206; information kindly 
given by Mr. John Ward Dean of Boston, 
U.S.4., and Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., of the 
Public Record Office.] GaAs TA. 


SELLAR, PATRICK (1780-1851), of 
Westfield, Morayshire, factor to George 
Granville Leveson-Gower, first duke of 
Sutherland [q. v.], was only son of Thomas 
Sellar of Westfield by Jane, daughter of the 
Rev. Patrick Plenderleath, an Edinburgh 
minister. After a legal education in Edin- 
burgh, he became factor tothe Duke of Suther- 
land, and was employed in the changes on 
the Sutherland estates that took place be- 
tween 1807 and 1816, The middlemen were 
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abolished, and, in consequence of the perio- 
dical failure of the crops in the straths or 
river valleys, the crofters were removed to 
settlements on the coast. On a charge of 
oppression in connection with these removals 
Sellar was tried at Inverness on 23 April 
1816 before Lord Pitmilly, and was acquitted 
by the unanimous verdict of thejury. 

Sellar retired from the Duke of Suther- 
land’s service in 1818, but retained his sheep- 
farms on the estate till his death in 1851. 
In 1819 Sellar married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Oraig of Barmuckety, Elgin, by 
whom he had nine children. The thirdson, 
William Young Sellar, is noticed separately. 

His seventh son, ALEXANDER CRAIG SEL- 
LAR (1835-1890), graduated B.A. with a first 
class in htere humaniores from Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1859 (M.A. 1865), joined 
the Scottish bar in 1862, became assistant 
education commissioner in 1864, was legal 
secretary to the lord-advocate from 1870 to 
1874, and was M.P. in the liberal interest for 
the Haddington Burghs from 1882 to 1885. 
In 1885 he was elected for the Partick division 
of Lanarkshire, and joined the liberal unionist 
party on its formation next year, when he was 
re-elected for the same constituency. In the 
new parliament he acted as whip of his party 
until 1888. He died on 16 Jan. 1890. 


[Private information. A full account of the 
charges against Patrick Sellar, and a discussion 
thereof, will be found in Report of Trial (Edin- 
burgh, 1816); reprinted in The Sutherland 
Evictions, by his son, Thomas Sellar (London, 
1883); cf. Alexander Mackenzie’s History of the 
Highland Clearings and Professor Blackie’s Lays 
and Legends of the Highlands, to which works 
that of Thomas Sellar is a reply. | A. L. 


SELLAR, WILLIAM YOUNG (1825- 
1890), professor of Latin in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, third son of Patrick Sellar [q. v. ], was 
born at Morvich, Sutherlandshire, on 22 Feb. 
1825, and joined, at the early age of seven, the 
youngest class in the Edinburgh Academy, 
then under its first head master, Dr. Wil- 
liams, the friend of Scott and Lockhart. 
At the age of fourteen he was ‘dux’ or 
head boy of the school. Thence he went to 
Glasgow University, where Edmund Law 
Lushington was professor of Greek and Wil- 
liam Ramsay (1806-1865) [q.v. ] was professor 
of Latin. Under these teachers and friends 
Sellar advanced in classical learning. He 
gained a Snell exhibition and a Balliol scholar- 
ship, matriculating 1 Dec. 1842, and was a 
contemporary of his friends Matthew Arnold 
and Principal Shairp, and a pupil and friend 
of Benjamin Jowett, later master of Balliol. 
After taking a first class in litere humaniores, 
and graduating B.A. in 1847 (M.A. 1850), 
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Sellar was elected to a fellowship at Orielin 
1848. He lectured for a short time in the 
university of Durham, whence he went to 
assist Professor Ramsay in the Latin chair at 
Glasgow (1851-3). From 1853 to 1859 he 
was assistant professor of Greek at St. An- 
drews. From 1859 to 1863 he held the 
Greek chair in that university, and from 
1863 till his death was professor of Latin in 
the university of Edinburgh. He died at 
Kenbank, Dalry, Galloway, on 12 Oct. 1890. 
He married, in 1851, Eleanor, daughter of 
Mr. Dennistoun of Golfhill, and left issue. 

The least permanent, though perhaps the 
most important, part of Sellar’s work was 
academic. A sound though not, in his own 
judgment, a brilliant scholar, his appreciation 
of classical literature was keen and conta- 
gious. His modesty, humour, and generous 
sentiments conciliated the affection, while 
his learning secured the respect, of his pupils, 
many of whom have been distinguished. His 
published works were ‘The Roman Poets of 
the Republic’ (1863) ; ‘The Roman Poets of 
the Augustan Age: Virgil,’ 1877; and‘ Horace 
and the Elegiac Poets’ (edited by Professor 
W.P. Ker), 1892. He also contributed ‘ Cha- 
racteristics of Thucydides’ to‘ Oxford Essays, 
1857. These are remarkable examples of 
sound and sensitive literary criticism. 


[Durham Univ, Journal, ix. 89; Mrs. Sellar’s 
Recollections and Impressions, 1907; private 
information. | A. L 


SELLER, ABEDNEGO (1646 ?-1705), 
non-juring divine, son of Richard Seller of 
Plymouth, was born there about 1646, and 
matriculated from Lincoln College, Oxford, 
as ‘ pauper puer,’ or servitor, 26 April 1662. 
He left Oxford without a degree, and ‘past 
through some mean employment’ (Woop, 
Athena, iv.. 564), On 11 March 1665 he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Seth Ward at Exe- 
ter, and was described asa literate, but did not 
proceed to the priesthood until 22 Dec. 1672, 
when he was ordained by Bishop Sparrow in 
Exeter Cathedral. He was probably the 
Abednego Seller who married Marie Persons 
at Abbotsham, near Bideford, on 2 Dec. 1668. 

Seller was instituted to the rectory of 
Combe-in-Teignhead, near Teignmouth, 
Devonshire, on 29 March 1682, and vacated 
it on 8 Sept. 1686 by his institution to the 
vicarage of Charles at Plymouth. Refusing 
the oaths to the new sovereigns, he was de- 
prived of this preferment, and his successor 
was admitted to it on 2 Sept. 1690. Seller 
removed to London and settled in Red Lion 
Square. Bishop Smalridge wrote rather 
harshly of him in 1696, that he ‘had the 
reputation of a scholar, though not of a good 
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man, before he was a non-juror’ (NIcHOLS, 
Lilustr. of Int. iii. 253). His library was of 
considerable value, but on 17 Jan. 1699-1700 
‘a fire hap’ned in Red Lyon Square,’ and 
burnt, among other properties, ‘ Mr. Sellar’s 
the nonjuring parson’s library, with a great 
number of choice and scarce manuscripts’ 
(Lurrrett, Brief Relation, iv.605). He died 
in London in 1705. 

Seller left to the Bodleian Library a manu- 
script of the end of the fifteenth century, 
containing William of Malmesbury’s ‘De 
Gestis Pontificum’ and the ‘Chronicon 
Lichfeldense.’ To Lincoln College he gave 
‘y® perpetual use of his Byzantine His- 
torians in folio.’ Therest of his books were 
to be sold ‘for the benefit of his grandchildren 
who are under age.’ Twenty-two manu- 
scripts in his collection are described in 
Bernard’s ‘Catalogi lib. Manuscriptorum’ 
(1697, ii. 96), and ‘he possessed nearly two 
hundred coins. A copy of the ‘Thesaurus’ 
of Bonaventure Vulcanius (1600), now at 
the British Museum, was his property, and 
contains some notes in his handwriting (cf. 
GranceEr, Biogr. Hist.ed.1824,v. 216; Hur- 
BERT, Autodiogr. ed. Lee, p. xlvi). 

Seller was the authorof: 1.‘ An Infallible 
Way to Contentment in the midst of Publick 
or Personal Calamities’ (anon.), 1679 and 
1688. It was translated into Welsh about 
1790, and reprinted in 1803 and 1822; to the 
latter reprint a preface was contributed by 
the Rey. Thomas Tregenna Biddulph [q. v.] 
In 1883 it was reproduced by the Religious 
Tract Society as the third of its ‘Com- 
panions for a Quiet Hour.’ It was then de- 
scribed as eloquent and as ‘singularly free 
from all trace of sectarianism,’ but the writer 
is often indebted to the author of the ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man’ (Academy, 12 Jan. 1884, p. 
24), 2.‘ Remarques relating to the state of 
the Church of the First Centuries; with Ani- 
madyersions on J. H.’s “ View of Antiquity”’ 
(anon.), 1680, dedicated to Dr. William Cave. 
J. H. was Jonathan Hanmer [q. v.] of Barn- 
staple. 38. ‘The Devout Communicant as- 
sisted with Rules, together with Medita- 
tions, Prayers, and Anthems for Every Day 
of the Holy Week,’ 1686; 6th edit. 1695. 
This work, after much revision and enlarge- 
ment, was republished in 1704 as ‘The Good 
Man’s Preparation for the Receiving of the 
Blessed Sacrament,’ and was then dedicated to 
Sir W. Boothby. 4.‘ Remarks upon the Re- 
flections of the Author of Popery Misrepre- 
sented [Gother] on his answerer [Stilling- 
fleet], particularly as to the Deposing Doc- 
trine’ (anon.), 1686. 5. ‘A Plain Answer 
to a Popish Priest questioning the Orders of 
the Church of England’ (anon.), 1688, It 
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was answered by Thomas Fairfax [q. v.], a 
jesuit, to whom Seller in 1689 replied in a 
second edition ‘with an answer to the Oxford 
Animadyverter’s Reflections,’ _ 6. ‘ History of 
Passive Obedience since the Reformation’ 
(anon.), 1689. 7. ‘Continuation of the His- 
tory of Passive Obedience’ (anon.), 1690; to 
some copies an appendix of fifty-six pages is 
added; it was written to show that the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
should not be taken, and was answered 
by numerous writers, including Bishop 
Stillingfieet, Samuel Johnson, rector of 
Corringham, Essex, and James Parkinson, 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Seller 
probably wrote ‘A Letter to the Author of 
a late paper entituled “A Vindication of the 
Divines of the Church of England” in de- 
fence of the “ History of Passive Obedience”’ 
(anon.), 1689. 8. ‘ Considerations upon the 
Second Canon in the book entituled Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical ’(anon.), 
1693. 9. ‘Form of Prayer and Humiliation 
for God’s Blessing upon his Majesty and his 
Dominions’ (anon.), 1690. 10. ‘An Ex- 
position of the Church Catechism from our 
Modern Authors and the Holy Scriptures’ 
(anon.), 1695. 11. ‘The Antiquities of 
Palmyra, with an appendix on the names, 
religion, and government; and a commentary 
on the inscriptions lately found there,’ 1696 ; 
2nd edit. 1705 (cf. Philosophical Transactions, 
xix, 858-60). Seller assisted Dr. William 
Cave in his ‘Historia Literaria’ (1688), 
though Cave rarely acknowledged his aid. 
Some Greek Jines by him are prefixed. 


[Western Antiquary, v. 289-92 (by Rev. J. 
Ingle Dredge), afterwards issued separately on 
21 Jan. 1886 ; Supplementary note by Mr. Dredge 
from vol. vi. with date 19 July 1886; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of 
Anonymous Lit. pp. 501, 864, 942, 1145, 1920, 
2163-4; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. v. 587; 
Hearne’s Collections, ed. Doble, ii. 235; Macray’s 
Bodleian Libr. 2nd ed. p. 174; Harl. MS. 3782, 
f. 26 ; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 101.] 
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SELLER, JOHN (71.1700), hydrographer 
to the king, compiler, publisher, and seller of 
maps, charts,.and geographical books, was 
for many years settled at the Hermitage in 
Wapping (Notes und Queries, 7th ser. xii. 
515); he had also a shop in Exchange Alley, 
near the Royal Exchange. In June 1667 
he answered a set of magnetical queries pro- 
pounded to the Royal Society (Phil. Trans. 
1.478). In 1671 he published a folio volume 
of charts and sailing directions, under the title 
of ‘ The English Pilot,’ and another called 
‘The Sea Atlas,’ to which were prefixed 
letters patent from the king, setting forth 
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that as he (Seller) had been for several 
years collecting and composing these works, 
it was forbidden ‘to copy, epitomise, or re- 
print’ the treatises of navigation; ‘to 
counterfeit any of the maps, plans, or charts’ 
in them, or to import them or any part of 
them from beyond the seas, ‘either under 
the name of Dutch Waggoners or any other 
name whatsoever,’ within the term of thirty 
ears. 

Notwithstanding the declaration on the 
title-page of the ‘English Pilot’ that it is 
‘furnished with new and exact draughts, 
charts, and descriptions gathered from the 
experience and practice of divers able and 
expert navigators of our English nation,’ the 
maps and charts were taken from the Dutch, 
and were, in many instances, printed from the 
Dutch plates, from which the original Dutch 
title had been imperfectly erased, and an Eng- 
lish title, with Seller’s name, substituted. 
The ‘English Pilot’ ran through many edi- 
tions, till the end of the eighteenth century, 
new maps from time to time taking the place 
of the old. The number of maps which 
Seller published was very great; some of 
them, no doubt, drawn by himself or under 
his direction; but there is no reason to 
suppose that he was a surveyor or hydro- 
grapher in any other sense than a compiler 
and seller of charts. Besides these, he pub- 
lished almanacs for the Plantations—for 
Jamaica and Barbados; a ‘Pocket Book 
containing several choice Collections in 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Surveying, Dialling,’ 
&c. (12mo, 1677); and ‘The Sea-Gunner, 
shewing the Practical Part of Gunnery as it 
is used at Sea’ (sm. 8vo, 1691). John 
Seller, jun., had a shop at the sign of the 
Star, near Mercer’s Chapel in Cheapside, 
where the older man’s publications were on 
sale. 

(General and Map Catalogues in the British 
Museum; his own publications; information 


from Mr. C. H. Coote.] J.K.L. 


SELLON, BAKER JOHN (1762-1835), 
lawyer, born on 14 March 1762, was second 
son of William Sellon (d. 1790), perpetual 
curate of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. He was 
admitted into Merchant Taylors’ School on 
2 Nov. 1773 (Register, ed. Robinson, p. 137), 
whence he was elected to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, on 11 June 1779, and graduated 
B.C.L. on 24 Oct. 1785 (Foster, Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886, s..v.) His own wish 
was to have entered holy orders, but, at his 
father’s request, he studied law, and was 
called to the bar from the Inner Temple on 
10 Feb. 1792. After practising for several 
years with distinction, he was admitted a 
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serjeant-at-law in Easter term, 1798, and 
became ultimately leader of the Norfolk 
circuit. Increasing deafness, however, obliged 
him to refuse a judgeship, and finally to re- 
tire from the bar. At his request Henry 
Addington, viscount Sidmouth [q.v.], ap- 
pointed him in 1814 police magistrate at 
Union Hall, whence, in January 1819, he 
was transferred to Hatton Garden office. 
There he continued to act until his retire- 
ment in 1834. He died at Hampstead on 
19 Aug. 1835. By his marriage, on 24 Jan. 
1788, to Charlotte (d. 1832), daughter of 
Rivers Dickinson of St. John Street, Clerken- 
well, he had a large family. His second 
daughter, Maria Ann, married, in 1819, John 
James Halls [q. v.], and his third daughter, 
Anne, married, in 1816, Sir Benjamin Collins 
Brodie the elder [q. v.] 

Sellon was author of: 1.‘ Analysis of the 
Practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, with some Observations on 
the mode of passing Fines and suffering 
Recoveries,’ 8vo, London, 1789. 2. ‘The 
Practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1792-6; 
2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1798. A book 
founded upon George Crompton’s ‘ Practice,’ 
1780 and 1786. 3.‘Treatise on the Deity and 
the Trinity,’ 8vo, London, 1847, a posthumous 
work, edited by W. Marsh. 


[Gent. Mag. 1790 ii. 678, 763, 1835 ii. 651-3; 
Reminiscences of Wm. Rogers, rector of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, p. 6; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Allibone’s Dict. of Authors.] GG. 


SELLON, PRISCILLA LYDIA (1821- 
1876), foundress of Anglican sisterhoods, 
born in 1821, was daughter of William 
Richard Baker Sellon, commander R.N. The 
latter was a son of Thomas Smith, receiver- 
general to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, 
by Sarah, daughter of William Sellon, and 
sister of Baker John Sellon [q.v.] Smith 
assumed in 1847, on inheriting the property 
of his aunt, Sophia Sellon, the name and arms 
of his mother’s family. 

Miss Sellon lost her mother early in child- 
hood, and was trained by her father in habits 
of independence. The want of employment 
for women impressed her in youth, and, 
learning printing, she advocated it as an in- 
dustry for her sex. She was just about to 
leave England on New Year’s Day, 1848, when 
she was arrested by an appeal from Bishop 
Henry Phillpotts [q. v.], in response to which 
she began working among the poor in the 
three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
Stonehouse. She was alone for some time, 
but gradually other ladies joined her in the 
work, and she became the foundress of the 
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Society of Sisters of Mercy of the Holy 
Trinity, Devonport. Schools and orphanages 
were established by her, and she took blocks 
of houses for poor tenants, enforcing among 
them simple rules of conduct. In this way 
she spent a considerable portion of her own 
means, while, with her father’s concurrence, 
the property, valued at several thousands of 
pounds, to which she was entitled at his 
- death was appropriated to the endowment 
of the society. 

Dr. Pusey took a warm interest in the 
scheme, and acted as spiritual director of 
the sisterhood. This circumstance was in 
itself sufficient to evoke hostile criticism. 
During 1848 complaints were made against 
Miss Sellon in the local press, and the bishop 
deemed it necessary, as visitor of the orphans’ 
home, to institute a public inquiry into her 
actions (15 Feb. 1849). He came to the 
conclusion that she had committed some 
imprudent acts, but on the whole he warmly 
espoused her cause. She had worked de- 
votedly during the cholera epidemic of 1848, 
and in the spring of 1849 she had a serious 
illness. Robert Stephen Hawker [q.v.] ad- 
dressed to her in 1849 a sympathetic tract, 
entitled ‘A Voice from the Place of S. Mor- 
wenna in the Rocky Land,’ and she herself 
issued in 1850 ‘ A few Words to some of the 
Women of the Church of England.’ During 
1852 the printing-presses at Plymouth and 
Devonport teemed with pamphlets for and 
against her, and the bishop thought it ne- 
cessary to resign the post of visitor to 
her society (cf. his Letter to Miss Selion, 
1852). Miss Sellon wrote a reply to one of 
her opponents, the Rev. James Spurrell, 
which passed through seven editions; her 
father published a pamphlet contradicting 
‘the alleged acts of cruelty,’ the second 
edition of which came out in 1852 (Davip- 
son, Bibliotheca Devoniensis, and supple- 
ment; Wortu, Three Towns Bibliotheca). 

The sisterhoods continued to flourish, and 
branches were established in many centres 
of population. Some of the sisters went out 
to the Crimea, and in 1864 Miss Sellon or- 
ganised an establishment of missionary sisters 
of the church of England to work in the 
Pacific. In 1866 and 1871, when epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox raged in London, 
the members of her societies worked with 
great vigour. Her exertions told upon her 
health, and, after suffering from paralysis for 
fifteen years, sho died at West Malvern on 
20 Noy. 1876. 

[Guardian, 29 Nov. 1876, pp. 1550 and 1557 ; 
Tract of Commander Sellon; Liddon’s Life of 
Pusey, iii, 192; Times, 24 Nov. 1876, p. 1, 
26 Nov. p.9; Men of the Time, 8th ed, In 
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1869 Miss Sellon was described under the name 
of Miss Melton in ‘ Maude, or the Anglican 
Sister of Mercy ; edited by Miss E. J. Whately,’ 
and in 1878 there was published ‘ Augusta, or 
the Refuted Slanders of 80 Years ago on the 
late Miss Sellon and her Sisters, once more re- 
futed and dedicated to Miss Whately, by 
M. A. H. Nicholl.’} W. PB. C, 


SELLYNG, RICHARD (J. 1450), poet, 
wrote in old age a poem, ‘Evidens to Be- 
ware and Gode Counsayle,’ in the Harleian 
MS. 7333, f. 836 a, which he submitted to the 
correction of John Shirley [q.v.] He is de- 
scribed in the title as ‘that honourable squier,’ 
and may be the Richard Sellyng who in 1432- 
1433 conveyed Bernham’s Manor, Norfolk, to 
Sir J. Fastolf and John Paston (cf. Paston 
Letters, ed. Gairdner, i. 164, 228), 

{ Warton’s English Poetry, iii. 169; Ritson’s 
Bibl. Poet. p.101; Blomefield’s History of Nor- 
folk. ] M. B. 


SELRED or SHLRAID (d. 746), king 
of the East-Saxons, son of King Sigebert 
the Good, succeeded Offa (ft. 709) [q. v.] 
in or about 709, when Offa departed on his 
pilgrimage. Selred was slain in the thirty- 
eighth year of his reign, which would be 746 
(as in A.-S. Chron.) He was succeeded 
by his son Swithed. Bishop Stubbs sug- 
gests that until 738 he may have reigned 
conjointly with a king called Swebriht (d. 
738) (SYMEON, li. 82). It has been held that 
Selred was king of East-Anglia and not of 
Essex (see Chron. of Melrose, an. 747), but 
this opinion must be rejected as contrary to 
the earliest authority, the genealogies of the 
kings (Stubs). 

[Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 629, 637 ; Will. of Mal- 
mesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. c. 98 (Rolls Ser.); 
Dict. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘ Selred,’ by Bishop Stubbs ; 
authorities in text.] W. 4H. 


SELVACH (d. 729), king of Scottish 
Dalriada, was probably a younger son of 
Fearchair Fada (the Long) [q. v.] He appears 
in the fictitious list of Buchanan under the 
name of Solvathius as the sixty-fourth king, 
and in the rectified list of Father Innes as 
the twentieth king of the Scots of Dalriada. 
Our certain knowledge is limited to a few 
brief entries in the ‘Annals’ of Tighernach 
and of Ulster. The year after the death of 
Fearchair Fada, which took place in 697, his 
fort of Dunolly was burnt, and Ainbhealach, 
the elder brother of Selvach (latinised as 
Amberkelethus, son of Findanus, by Bu- 
chanan, who reckons five kings between him 
and Solvathius, the latinised name of Sel- 
vach), was expelled and sent in bonds to 
Ireland (Annals of Ulster). In 701 Dunolly 
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was again and more completely destroyed by 
Selvach, and the sept of Cathboth, a branch 
of the tribe of Lorn, to another branch of 
which Selvach belonged, was slaughtered (26.), 
and in the following year the Britons were 
defeated by the Dalriads at a place called 
Livingerhat (? Loch Artetit, east of Loch 
Lomond). In 712 Dunaverty (Aberte) was 
besieged by Selvach (2b.), who in 714 rebuilt 
Dunolly (Annals of Tighernach). In 717 the 
Britons were defeated by the Dalriads at a 
stone called Minverce (2b.), perhaps a place 
called Clach na Breattan in Glen Falloch at 
the head of Loch Lomond. In September 
719 there was a battle at Finglen in Lorn, 
known by tradition as ‘the battle of the 
brothers,’ between the two sons of Fearchair 
Fada, when Ainbhealach, who, we may pre- 
sume, had escaped from Ireland, was slain 
by Selvach (76.) In October of the same 
year Duncad MacBecc and the tribe of 
Gabhran defeated Selvach and the tribe of 
Lorn in asea fight at Ardannisby (2b.) Four 
years later, following a common Celtic usage 
of unsuccessful or ageing kings, Selvach be- 
came a priest (2d.), and in the entry which 
records this he is called king of Dalriada. 
His son Dungal reigned in his stead (Syn- 
chronisms of Flann Mainistrech), but in 726 
was driven from his kingdom by Eochadh, son 
of Eochach of the tribe of Gabhran. Again 
following a usual custom of Celtic chiefs, 
Selvach came out of his monastic retreat 
and endeavoured by leading his tribe to 
recover the kingdom of Dalriada from the 
rival tribe of Gabhran. But a battle fought 
by him in 727 with that tribe at Rosfoichen, 
a headland near Loch Feochan, not far from 
Oban, was unsuccessful, and Eochadh re- 
tained the sovereignty over Dalriada till his 
death in 733. In 786 two sons of Selvach, 
Dungal and Feradach, were taken captive by 
Angus MacFergus, the great monarch of the 
Picts, who wasted Dalriada and occupied the 
fort of Dunad (Annals of Tighernach), The 
date of the death of Selvach is given as 730 
(A.D. 729) in the ‘Annals of Ulster,’ the best 
authority for this period. 

[Some ingenious conjectures will be found in 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, and some apocryphal de- 
tails in Buchanan; but the Irish Annals, men- 
tioned above, are alone followed here. See also 
Skene’s Notes to Fordun’s Chronicle.] A. M. 

SELWYN, Srr CHARLES JASPER 
(1818-1869), lord justice, third and youngest 
son of WilHam Selwyn (1775-1855) [q. v.], 
and brother of George Augustus Babes 
(1809-1878) [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, and 
of William Selwyn (1806-1875) [q. v.], di- 
vine, was born at Church Row, Hampstead, 
Middlesex, on 13 Oct. 1813. He was edu- 


cated at Ealing, at Eton, and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was successively 
scholar and fellow. He graduated B.A.1836, 
M.A. 1889, and LL.D. 1862. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 27 Jan. 1840, 
practised chiefly before the master of the 
rolls, and amassed a large fortune. As a 
counsel he was not very brilliant, but he got 
up his cases with singular accuracy and was 
listened to with great attention by the court. 
He served as commissary to the university of 
Cambridge from 1855 to 1858, received a silk 
gown on 7 April 1856, and in the same year 
was made a bencher of his inn. He entered 
parliament as member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity in April 1859, and sat for that 
constituency until 1868. He was a staunch 
conservative and a sound churchman, re- 
markable for polished elocution and firm but 
conciliatory tone. He first spoke in the house 
on the address to the queen on arming the 
volunteer corps (Hansard, 5 July 1859, p. 
678), and on 13 Aug. 1859 made a powerful 
speech on a question of privilege connected 
with the Pontefract election inquiry (7. 
pp. 1409-11). In the same month he moved 
a resolution whereby the committee on the 
Stamp Duties Bill was enabled to introduce 
a clause extending probate duty to property 
exceeding one million in value (2b. 4 Aug. 
p. 991), and a few months later secured the 
rejection of Mr. L. L. Dillwyn’s Endowed 
Schools Bill (4b. 21 March 1860, pp. 979-83). 
His best speech was on the motion for the 
second reading of the Hcclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill (26. 6 June 1860, pp. 2087-103). 
He spoke for a long time with great earnest- 
ness against the bill, and moved an amend- 
ment to it. The bill was subsequently 
withdrawn after a three nights’ debate. On 
20 Feb. 1861 he divided the house success- 
fully by an amendment to the Trustees of 
Charities Bill (2b. pp. 675-83). One of his 
last speeches was on the Reform Bill of 1867, 
when he advocated that the lodger franchise 
should be extended to university lodgers in 
the town of Cambridge (7. 24 June 1867, 
p. 484). 

Selwyn became solicitor-general in Lord 
Derby’s administration on 18 July 1867, 
and was knighted on 3 Aug. Disraeli 
appointed him a lord-justice of appeal on 
8 Feb. 1868, and he was named a privy 
councillor on 28 March. As a judge, Selwyn 
proved himself considerate and patient. He 
died at Pagoda House, Richmond, Surrey, on 
11 Aug. 1869, and was buried in Nunhead 
cemetery. He married, first, in 1856, Hester, 
fifth daughter of J. G. Ravenshaw, chairman 
of the Kast India Company, and widow of 
Thomas Dowler, M.D. He married, secondly, 
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on 2 April 1869, Catherine Rosalie, daughter 
of Colonel Godfrey T. Greene and widow of 
the Rey. Henry Dupuis, vicar of Richmond. 
His issue were a son and two daughters. 
Selwyn, in conjunction with L. F. Selwyn, 
wrote in 1847 ‘Annals of the Diocese ot 
New Zealand.’ 

[Foss’s Biographia Juridica, 1870, p. 607; 
Law Times, 1869, xlvii. 376; Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in Chancery, 1867, No. 2, pp. 10-12; 
Eton Portrait Gallery, 1876, pp. 447-8; Men 
of the Time, 1868, p. 725; Illustrated London 
News, 1867, li. 200 (with portrait); Register 
and Mag. of Biography, 1869, ii. 145.] 

+ Ga: B: 

SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1719-1791), wit and politician, was born 
on 11 Aug. 1719. His father, Colonel John 
Selwyn of Matson, near Gloucester (son of 
Major-General William Selwyn, governor 
of Jamaica in 1703-4), had been an aide- 
de-camp to Marlborough, was M.P. for 
Gloucester from 1734 to 1747, and trea- 
surer of Queen Caroline’s pensions ; he died 
on 6 Noy. 1751. George inherited his wit 
from his mother Mary, a daughter of General 
Farrington, a vivacious beauty, and a woman 
of the bedchamber to Queen Caroline. It was 
at her house in Oleveland Court, St. James’s, 
that occurred the scuffle between Walpole 
and Townshend, which was the original of 
the quarrel scene between Peachum and 
Lockit in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ She died on 
6 Nov. 1777, aged 86 (cf. Hervny, Memoirs ; 
WALpoLn, Correspondence, ed. Cunningham, 
yol. i, passim). Selwyn was the contem- 
porary of Gray and Herace Walpole at Eton, 
and matriculated from Hart Hall (afterwards 
Hertford College), Oxford, on 1 Feb. 1788-9. 
A short residence at the university was fol- 
lowed by the grand tour, but Selwyn returned 
to Oxford in 1744, and was rusticated in the 
following year for a reputed insult to the 
Christian religion; he contended that the 
freak (of employing a chalice at_a wine 
party) was merely a satire on the doctrines 
taught by the church of Rome. Having been 
forbidden to approach within five miles of 
the university, he took his name off the books 
to avoid expulsion (Selwyn and his Contem- 
poraries, i. 86). Already, before twenty-one, 
he had been appointed to the sinecures of 
clerk of the irons and surveyor of the melt- 
ings of the mint, the work being performed 
by deputy, and his sole labour consisted in 
dining weekly at the public expense. But his 
pay and the allowance from his father only 
brought him a total income of 2202. a year. 

In 1747 he was returned to parliament 
for the family borough of Ludgershall, of 
which he became the proprietor on the death 
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of his father on 6 Nov.1751; his elder brother 
John, M.P. for Whitchurch, had died of a 
polypus in the heart on 27 June 1751. He 
also succeeded to the estate and mansion of 
Matson and to influence which enabled him 
to sit for the city of Gloucester from 1754 to 
1780, while he could nominate two members 
for Ludgershall. In parliament he was not 
merely silent, but nearly always asleep, ex- 
cept when taking part in a division. He 
voted with the court party, and was re- 
warded with the further sinecure of registrar 
of the court of chancery in Barbados, and 
paymaster of the works, with a large salary. 
The latter office was abolished in 1782, but 
Selwyn was appointed by Pitt in the follow- 
ing year to the equally lucrative position of 
surveyor-general of the works. 

Though Selwyn, like Calcraft, was a silent 
member of parliament, he was a noted con- 
versationist in the clubs and the author of 
witticisms which set the tables inaroar. He 
was elected to White’s in 1744, and his name 
was attached to the Jockey Club resolutions 
of 1767. Hewas fond of play and, it is said, 
of women. Walpole relates that the demure- 
ness with which Selwyn uttered a good thing 
gave zest to it, but the savour of such of his 
jests as survive has long been lost. Perhaps 
the cleverest of his recorded remarks was 
that made to Walpole, who had said that 
the system of politics under George III was 
the same as that under his grandfather, 
George II, and that there was nothing new 
under the sun, Selwyn added, ‘nor under 
the grandson.’ In play he had better fortune 
than many of his associates, and was not 
beggared. There is no foundation for the 
story which Wraxall has recorded, that Sel- 
wyn joined with Lord Bessborough in 1780 
in hindering Sheridan’s election at Brooks’s 
Club. Lord Bessborough was not a member 
of the club till two years after Sheridan’s 
election. 

Selwyn’s fondness for seeing corpses and 
criminals and for attending executions was 
the subject of frequent comment during his 
lifetime, but it was warmly disputed by inti- 
mate friends like Dr. Warner and Philip 
Thicknesse (Gent. Mag. 1791, i, 299, ii. 705). 
Warner declared that his really distinguish- 
ing trait was 

Social wit which, never kindling strife, 

Blazed in the small sweet courtesies of life. 


After suffering several years from gout and 
dropsy, Selwyn died at his house in Cleveland 
Court, St. James’s, on 25 Jan. 1791. A por- 
trait of Selwyn by Reynolds (along with 
Frederick, fifth earl of Carlisle) is in the 
Carlisle collection. There is a well-known 
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portrait of him (also by Reynolds), along 
with Richard Edgecumbe and ‘Gilly’ Wil- 
liams. Both are reproduced in the ‘ History 
of White’s Club.’ 

Selwyn was unmarried. His fondness for 


children was, however, extreme. He adopted | 
a girl named Maria Fagniani, of whom the | 


Marchesa Fagniani was the mother, and who 
married, in 1798, Francis Charles, third mar- 
quis of Hertford [see under Snymovr, FRAn- 
cis INGRAM, second Margulis or HERTFORD], 
and died at a very advanced age at Paris 
on 2 March 1856. A dispute between the 
Duke of Queensberry and Selwyn as to the 
paternity of the girl was never settled. 
Both Selwyn and the Duke of Queensberry 
left her large sums at their deaths. 

[Jesse’s Selwyn and his Contemporaries ; Hay- 


ward’s Essays, i. 149-208; S. Parnell Kerr's | 
George Selwyn and the Wits, 1909; Black's | 


Jockey Club, pp. 131-3; Liechtenstein’s Hol- 
land House; Wheatley and Cunningham’s Lon- 
don; Gent. Mag. 1791, i. 94, 183, 299.] F. R. 
SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
' {1809-1878), primate of New Zealand and 
bishop of Lichfield, born 5 April 1809, at 
Church Row, Hampstead, was second son of 
William Selwyn (1775-1855) [q.v.], and 
brother of Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn [q. v.], 
and of William Selwyn (1806-1875) te v.] 
His father’s uncle, Major Charles Selwyn (d. 
1749), was an associate of General Oglethorpe, 
and a prominent benefactor of the church 
in Jamaica early in the eighteenth century 
(AnpErRson, Colonial Church, iii. 544-5). 
George, was sent, when seven years old, 
to the preparatory school of Dr. Nicholas 
at Ealing, where the future cardinal, New- 
man, and his brother Francis were among 
his schoolfellows. Thence he went to Eton, 
where he was distinguished both as scholar 
and athlete, and made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Gladstone, and in 1827 he became scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. He came 
out second in the classical tripos in 1831, 
graduating B.A. 1881, M.A. 1884, and D.D. 
per lit. reg. 1842, and he was made a fellow 
of his college. After graduating he settled 
at Eton as tutor to the sons of Lord Powis. 
In 1883 he was ordained deacon, and acted 
as curate to the Rev. Isaac Gossett, vicar of 
Windsor. Both at Eton and at Windsor 
Selwyn displayed much organising talent. 
In 1841, after an episcopal council held at 
Lambeth had recommended'the appointment 
of a bishop for New Zealand, Bishop Blom- 
field offered the post to Selwyn. He was 
consecrated at Lambeth on 17 Oct, 1841, and 
sailed on 26 Dec. On the voyage out he so 
far mastered Maori by the help of a native 
lad returning from England, that he was 


| able to preach in that language immediately 
on his arrival, and acquired enough know- 
ledge of seamanship to enable him to be his 
own sailing master among the dangerous 
waters of the Pacific. Bishop Selwyn’s see 
was an early foundation in the series of co- 
lonial sees organised by the English church, 
and his organisation and government of his 
diocese proved of specialimportance. In six 
years he completed a thorough visitation of 
the whole of New Zealand, and in December 
1847 began a series of voyages to the Pacific 
Islands, which were included in his diocese 
by a clerical error in his letters patent. His 
iletters and journals descriptive of these 
journeyings present the reader with a vivid 
picture of his versatility, courage, and energy. 
His voyagings resulted in 1861 in the con- 
secration of John Coleridge Patteson [q. v.] 
as bishop of Melanesia. Selwyn elaborated 
a scheme for the self-government of his 


purpose of obtaining power to subdivide his 
diocese, and permission to the church of 
New Zealand to manage its own affairs by a 
‘general synod’ of bishops, presbyters, and 
laity. His addresses before the university 
| of Cambridge produced a great impression. 
On his return to New Zealand four bishops 
were consecrated, two to the Northern and 
| two to the Southern Island, and the legal 
constitution of the church was finally esta- 
'blished. The first general synod was held 
in 1859. Selwyn’s constitution of the New 
Zealand church greatly influenced the deve- 
lopment of the colonial church, and has re- 
acted in many ways on the church at home. 
In 1855 the Maori war interrupted the pro- 
gress of civilisation and Christianity among 
the natives, and caused an almost universal 
apostasy. Selwyn was a keen critic of the 
unjust and reckless procedure of the Eng- 
lish land companies, and was misunder- 
stood by Englishmen and Maoris alike. His 
efforts to supply Christian ministrations to 
the troops on both sides were heroic and 
indefatigable. In 1867 he visited England a 
second time to be present at the first Pan- 
Anglican synod, an institution which his 
own work had done much to bring about. 
While he was in England he accepted the 
offer of the see of Lichfield. He was en-~ 
throned as ninety-first bishop on 9 Jan. 1868. 
In 1868 he paid a farewell visit to New 
Zealand. He governed Lichfield till his 
death on 11 April 1878. On 25 June 1839 he 
married Sarah Harriet, only daughter of Sir 
John Richardson [q. v.]; he had two sons, 
William, prebendary of Hereford, and John 
Richardson Selwyn (1844-1898), bishop 
of Melanesia and master of Selwyn Col- 


diocese, and in 1854 visited England for the | 


Selwyn 


lege [see Suppr.] Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, was erected by subscription in memory 
of Bishop Selwyn, and was incorporated by 
royal charter on 13 Sept. 1882. The bishop’s 
portrait by George Richmond, R.A., belongs 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Besides numerous sermons, letters, and 
charges, Selwyn was the author of: 1. ‘Are 
Cathedral Institutions useless? A Practical 
Answer to this Question, addressed to 
W. E. Gladstone, Esq., M.P.,’ 1838 ; written 
in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Gladstone. 
2. ‘Sermons preached chiefly in the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, New Windsor,’ 
privately circulated, 1842. 3. ‘Letters to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
from the Bishop of New Zealand, with ex- 
tracts from his Visitation Journals ;’ printed 
in the society’s series entitled ‘Church in the 
Colonies,’ Nos. 4, 7, 8, 12 and 20. 4.‘A 
Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible, intended 
to facilitate the Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into Foreign Languages,’ 1855. 


{In Memoriam: a Sketch of the Life of the 
Right Rev. George Augustus Selwyn, by Mrs. 
G. H. Curteis, 2nd ed. 1879; Memoir of the 
Life and Episcopate of George Augustus Selwyn, 
D.D., by the Rev. H. W. Tucker, 2 vols. 1879; 
Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lich- 
field: a Sketch of his Life and Work, with some 
further Gleanings from his Letters, Sermons, 
and Speeches, by G. H. Curteis, 1889 ; Rusden’s 


New Zealand; Hist. MSS. Comm. 15th Rep. 


App. vi.; Times, 12 April 1878.] R..B. 
SELWYN, WILLIAM (1775-1855), 
legal author, second son of William Selwyn, 
K.C. (who was treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1793), by Frances Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
John Dod of Woodford, Essex. George 
Augustus Selwyn [q. v.], the wit, was his 
father’s first cousin. Born in 1775, William 
was educated at Eton and St. John’s and 
Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1797, being first chancellor’s 
medallist in classics, and senior optime in the 
mathematical tripos, and proceeded M.A. in 
1800. At Lincoln’s Inn, where he was ad- 
mitted a student in 1797, he was called to 
the bar on 24 Nov. 1807, and elected treasu- 
rer in 1840. He went the western circuit, 
was recorder of Portsmouth from 1819 to1829, 
and took silk in Trinity vacation 1827. Soon 
after the marriage of Queen Victoria he was 
chosen to assist the prince consort in his legal 
studies. In later life he became a chronic 
yaletudinarian, and lived in retirement at 
Pagoda House, Kew Road, Richmond, Sur- 
rey, an estate inherited from his father in 
1817. He died on 25 July 1855, while on 
a visit to Tunbridge Wells, being buried in 
the neighbouring churchyard of Rusthall. 
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Selwyn married, in 1801, Letitia Frances 
(d. 1842), youngest daughter of Thomas 
Kynaston of Witham, Essex, by whom he 
had four sons—viz. (1) William Selwyn 
(1806-1875) [q. v.]; (2) George Augustus 


| (1808-1878) [q.v.], primate of New Zealand 


and bishop of Lichfield; (3) Thomas Kynas- 
ton (1812-1834), who, educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, showed in his 
brief life exceptional ability, and was author 
of ‘Eton in 1829-1830: a diary of Boating 
and other Events, written in Greek,’ edited 
with memoir by Dr. Edmond Warre, 1903 ; 
(4) Sir Charles Jasper [q. v.]—and two 
daughters, viz. (1) Letitia Frances, and (2) 
Frances Elizabeth, wife of George Peacock 
[q. v.], dean of Ely. 

Selwyn, who collaborated with George 
Maule in ‘ Reports of Cases argued and de- 
termined in the Court of King’s Bench,’ 
London, 1814, 2 vols. 8vo, was author of 
‘Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius,’ 
3 parts, London, 1806-8, 8vo, a work of great 
merit; the13th edit.,byDavid Keane,Q.C.,and 
Charles T. Smith, “te of the Cape of Good 
Hope, appeared in 1869, London, 2 vols. 8vo, 

[Bigland’s Gloucestershire, ii, 201; Rudder’s 
Gloucestershire, p. 542; Cambridge Calendar, 
1798 ; Gent. Mag. 1855, ii. 320; Tucker’s Life 
of G. A. Selwyn, D.D.; Brayley and Britton’s 
Surrey, ili. 108; Grey's Early Years of the 
Prince Consort, p. 361. ] J. M. R. 

SELWYN, WILLIAM (1806-1875), 
divine, eldest son of William Selwyn [q.v.], 
was born in 1806. George Augustus Selwyn 
(1809-1878) and Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn 
(q.v.] were his brothers. He was educated 
under Keate at Eton, where his name ap- 
pears in upper school fifth form in 1823. 
He entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
October 1824. In the following three years 
in succession he gained Sir William Browne’s 
medal for a Greek ode, and in 1826 carried 
off all the Browne medals. In the same year 
he was Craven scholar. He graduated in 
1828 as sixth wrangler (being one of the 
Johnian ‘seven stars’), and also senior classic 
and first chancellor’s medallist. His subse- 
quent degrees were M.A. in 18381, B.D. in 
1850, D.D. in 1864. 

In March 1829 he was made a fellow of 
St. John’s, in succession to the younger 
Herschel, and in the same year gained the 
Norrisian prize. He was ordained deacon 
by the bishop of Ely in 1829, and priest by 
the bishop of Rochester in 1831. In 1831 
he was presented by the Duke of Rutland to 
the rectory of Branstone, Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged in 1846 for the vicarage 
of Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, in the gift of 
the dean and chapter of Ely. He held Mel- 
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bourne till 1853. In 1833 he was made a / translated Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden’ into 
canon residentiary of Ely, an office which he | Latin verse, 1867. 


retained till his death. In 1855 he was elected 


[Article by Dr. J. S. Wood in the Eagle (St. 


to the Lady Margaret professorship, beating | John’s College Magazine), 1875, ix. 298-322; 


his chief competitor, Harold Browne, who 
then held the Norrisian chair, by the casting 
vote of the chairman. ‘It is Harold the con- 
queror this time, not William,’ was his re- 
mark to his opponent, under the impression 
that the election had gone the other way. 
He showed his generous spirit on the occa- 
sion by insisting on setting apart out of his 
own income the yearly sum of 7002., first for 
the better endowment of the Norrisian pro- 
fessorship during Harold Browne's tenure of 
it, and after that to accumulate till it should 
reach the sum of 10,000/., when the money 
should be devoted to such purposes for 
furthering the study of theology in Cam- 
bridge as the senate, with his own approval, 
should decide upon. Selwyn lived to see the 
new divinity school erected with the funds 
thus raised. 

In 1852 he was named a member of the 
cathedrals commission, and the report of 
1854 was understood to be largely his work. 
He was also the moving cause of the re- 
building of his own college chapel, for which 
purpose funds had been accumulating under 
the bequest of a late master. In Michael- 
mas term 1866, when riding along the 


Trumpington road, he was thrown from his | 


horse, owing to the carelessness, it was said, 
of an undergraduate, who was riding on 
the wrong side of the road. In a copy of 


Latin elegiacs, dated 20 Nov., which appeared | 
, Sempill married, 3 April 1655, his cousin 


in the ‘Times’ of 15 Dec. 1866, the sufferer 
apostrophised the ‘juvenum rapidissime’ in 
lines of mingled humour and pathos. 
never wholly recovered from the effects of 
the fall, and died on 24 April 1875, being 
buried at Ely on the 29th. 

Selwyn married, on 22 Aug. 1882, Juliana 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of George Cooke, 
esq., of Carr House, Doncaster, who survived 
him, but left no family. In person he was tall 
and spare, with a strong likeness to the por- 
traits of George Herbert. He had a cwriosa 
felicitas of expression, and was an enthusias- 
tic oarsman. 

Besides many letters and sermons, Selwyn 
published: 1. ‘ Principles of Cathedral Re- 
form,’ 1840. 2. ‘ Hore Hebraice.,’ 1848-60. 
3. ‘Note Criticee in Versionem Septuagin- 
taviralem,’ 1856-8. 4.‘ Winfrid, afterwards 
called Boniface,’a poem, 1864. 5.‘ Waterloo, 
a Lay of Jubilee, 1865. 6. ‘Speeches de- 
livered at Cambridge on various occasions,’ 
1875 (these last collected and reprinted after 
his death). Healso edited ‘ Origenes contra 


He | 


| 


Guardian newpaper, 28 April and 6 May 1875; 
Gent. Mag. 1832, ii. 263; information from Mr, 
S. Wayland Kershaw, M.A., librarian of Lam- 
beth; personal recollections. | J.H. L. 


SEMPILL. [See also Semprz.] 


SEMPILL, FRANCIS (1616 ?-1682), 
ballad-writer, son of Robert Sempill of Bel- 
trees, Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire [see under 
Sempint, Str Jamus, ad fin.), and his 
wife Mary Lyon, was born about 1616, 
Educated according to his position, he pro- 
bably studied law. Like his ancestors, he 
ardently supported the Stuarts. The family 
estates were heavily burdened, and, fail- 
ing to relieve them of debt, he in 1674 
alienated to his son by deed the lands of 
Beltrees and Thirdpart. In 1677, when 
there was a process of ‘ horning’ against 
Sempill, his resources further declined. He 
both sold and feued, granted the superiority 
over his estates to his neighbour, Crawford 
of Cartsburn, and resigned to his son the 
life-rent due to himself and his wife from 
certain lands. In 1677 Sempill was ap- 
pointed sheriff-depute of Renfrewshire, and 
one of his decisions shortly afterwards 
involved him in a riot in which he was 
severely handled (Woprow, Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. ae p. 8). 
According to Law (Memorialls, 1638-84), 
he died suddenly at Paisley, 12 March 1682. 


Jane Campbell of Ardkinlas, Argyllshire, 
who survived him, together with two sons, 
Robert and James. 

The author of many occasional pieces on 
social and political subjects, Sempill was 
widely known as poet and wit. Through an 
intimacy formed with Cromwell’s officers in 
Glasgow, he was early recognised in England 
as a song-writer (Jounson, Musical Museum). 
Sempill wrote alg ta verses on 
James, duke of York, and celebrated the 
births of his children. In his autobiographi- 
cal poem, ‘The Banishment of Poverty by 
His Royal Highness J.D, A.’ (i.e. James, duke 
of Albany), he gives a lively narrative of 
his troubles, including his sojourn in the 
debtors’ refuge at Holyrood. Sempill is 
also credited with a variety of fairly pointed 
poetical epitaphs, with a Christmas carol, 
and a sentimental lyric on ‘ Old Longsyne.’ 

‘She rose and let me in,’ a song that is 
often attributed to Sempill, figures in 
D’Urfey’s ‘ New Collection of Songs’ (1683), 


Celsum,’ bk. i, 1860, bks. i-iv. 1877; and | and in Henry Playford’s ‘Wit and Mirth,’ 


Sempill 
vol. i. (1698). While Alexander Campbell 
and other Scottish literary historians think 
the English song is ‘conveyed’ from Sempill, 
Ritson (‘ Historical Essay’ prefixed to 
Scotish Songs) claims it for D’Urfey, as- 
serting that the original English version 
was subsequently ‘ Scotified.’ The Scottish 
version was doubtless by Sempill. He is 
also credited, somewhat indecisively, with 
the ballad of ‘Maggie Lauder.’ Whether 
Sempill is responsible for the ‘Blythsome 
Wedding,’ which is likewise claimed for Sir 
William Scott (1674 ?-1725) [q.v.]of Thirle- 
stane, is open to question. ‘The evidence is 
scanty and traditions conflicting. Its broad 
humour and manifest knowledge of the Scot- 
tish rustic are features that support Sempill’s 
claims, which are stoutly asserted in family 
records. 

[Campbell’s Introduction to the History of 
Scottish Poetry; Paisley Repository, No. 5; 
Harp of Renfrewshire; Cunningham’s and Cham- 
bers’s Songs of Scotland; Laing’s Fugitive Scot- 
tish Poetry ; Paterson’s Poems of the Sempills 
of Beltrees. ] T. B. 

SEMPILL, HEW, eleventh LorpSsmpitn 
(d.1746), was the fifth son of Francis Aber- 
cromby of Fetterneir, Aberdeenshire, who 
was created Lord Glassford for life on 5 July 
1685. His mother was Anne, baroness 
Sempill, daughter of Robert, seventh lord 
Sempill. He became ensign in July 1719, 
and although he succeeded to the peerage 
(taking his mother’s maiden name), held by 
his mother, on the death of his brother John, 
tenth lord Sempill, in August 1716, he re- 
mained in the army, serving in Spain and 
Flanders under Marlborough and Ormonde. 
In 1718 he was promoted major of the 26th 
regiment or Cameronians, and in 1719 lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 9th foot. On 14 Jan. 
1741 he succeeded the Earl of Crawford as 
colonel of the Black Watch, then the 43rd 
and now the 42nd foot. In1743the regiment, 
originally raised to keep watch in the high- 
lands, received orders to proceed south to 
England; and when a rumour reached the 
soldiers in London that they were to be sent 
to the West Indies, they immediately pro- 
ceeded to return to Scotland, but were over- 
taken and compelled to turn back. Their 
destination was Flanders, and there, under 
Lord Sempill, they specially distinguished 
themselves in the defence of the town of 
Aeth when it was besieged by the French. 
So exemplary was the conduct of the 
regiment in Flanders that the elector pala- 
tine desired his envoy to thank George I 
for their behaviour, adding that for their 
sakes he would ‘always pay a respect and 
regard to aScotchman in future.’ On 25 April 
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1745 Lord Sempill was appointed colonel of 
the 25th foot, and at the battle of Culloden 
on 16 April 1746 he acted as brigadier- 
general, his regiment occupying a place in 
the second line on the left wing. He died 
at Aberdeen on 25 Nov. 1746, while in com- 
mand of the troops stationed there. Lord 
Sempill in 1727 sold the estates of Elliotson 
and Castle Semple, and in 1741 bought the 
estate of North Barr. By his first wife, 
Sarah, daughter and coheiress of Nathaniel 
Gaskill of Manchester, he had five sons and 
six daughters ; he was succeeded by his eldest 
son John. His grandson Hugh, thirteenth 
Lord Sempill (1758-1830), was author of ‘A 
Short Address to the Public on the Practice of 
eashiering Military Officers without a Trial ; 
and a Vindication of the Conduct and Politi- 
cal Opinion of the Author,’ London, 1793. 
[Cannon’s Hist. of the 42nd Regiment; 
Lieutenant-colonel Percy Groves’s Hist. of the 
42nd Royal Highlanders, 1893; Chambers’s 
Hist. of the Rebellion of 1745; Collections for 
Renfrewshire, 1890; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 496-7.] EF 


SEMPILL or SEMPLE, HUGH, Hveo 
SEMPILIUS (1596-1654), mathematician, born 
at Craigevar in Scotland in 1596, was 
nephew of Colonel William Sempill [q. v.] 
He was aggregated to the Society of Jesus 
at Toledo in 1615, and became rector of the 
Scottish College at Madrid, where he died on 
29 Sept. 1654. 

He was the author of: 1.‘De Mathematicis 
Disciplinis lib. XII, in quibus earum utilitas, 
dignitas, natura, divisio explicantur,’ Ant- 
werp, 1635, fol. (dedicated to Philip LV, king 
of Spain). 2. ‘ Experientia Mathematica, de 
compositione numerorum, linearum. quadra- 
torum, &c.,’ Madrid, 1642, 8vo. 3. ‘ Dictiona- 
rium Mathematicum,’ which was prepared for 
the press but never published. 

The following manuscripts by him are pre- 
served in the National Library at Madrid: 
‘Historia de regimine Philippi [V’(G. 73) ; 
‘Parecer sobre el riego de los prados de 
Aranjuez y lugares vecinos, en tiempo de 
Felipe IV ;’ ‘Parecer sobre las sefales que 
se vieron en el cielo, aio 1637’: (S. 104); 
‘Discurso contra los ministros codiciosos.’ 

[Catholic Miscellany, ix. 40 ; De Backer’s Bibl. 
de la Compagnie de Jésus (1876), ii. 755; Foley’s 
Records; vii. 697; Leith’s Narratives of Scot- 
tish Catholics, p. 372; Oliver’s Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 37; Southwell’s Bibl. Seript. Soc. Jesu, 
p. 854; Stothert’s Catholic Mission in Scotland, 
p. 611.] URC) 


SEMPILL, Sir JAMES (1566-1625) 
of Beltrees, called by Knox ‘the dancer,’ was 
eldest son of John Sempill (son of Robert, 
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third lord Sempill [q. v.]) His mother, Mary 
Livingstone, is described by Knox as ‘the 
lusty’. daughter of Alexander, fifth lord 
Livingstone, and one of the ‘four Marys’ of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Both John Sempill 
and Mary were special favourites of the queen, 
from whom they received on 9 May 1564-5 
the lands of Auchtermuchty in Fifeshire, and 
various lands in Ayrshire. In 1577 doom of 
forfailture was pronounced against John Sem- 
pill for his part in a conspiracy to assassinate 
the regent Morton. The conspiracy was re- 
vealed by Gilbert Sempill, his associate, and 
John Sempill made confession and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
but was reprieved and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned in Edinburgh during the regent’s 
pleasure. He died soon after obtaining his 
liberty, 25 April 1579. 

The son was born in 1566, and, being about 
the same age as the young prince (afterwards 
James VI), he was, to use his own quaint 
language regarding the circumstances of his 
upbringing, ‘ devoted to his[the prince’s]ser- 
vice’ by his parents before he ‘ was;’ ‘ there- 
after named in, and after his majesty’s own 
name, before himself could know it; yet after 
knowledge, confirmed, in his H. court, almost 
ever since nursed and schooled.’ ‘And so,’ 
he continues, ‘is our David, the king of my 
birth, the master of my service, the father of 
my name, framer of my nature, and the Ga- 
maliel of my education, at whose feet (no, at 
whose elbow and from whose mouth) I con- 
fess I have suckt the best of whatsoever may 
be thought good in me’ (‘Sacrelege Sacredly 
Handled; quoted in Parmrson’s Sempiils of 
Beitrees,p. xxiv). After a course of instruc- 
tion with the young king, under the direction 
of George Buchanan, he completed his educa- 
tion at the university of St. Andrews. 

Sempill assisted James VI in preparing for 
the press his ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ 1599; and of 
the seven copies, all privately printed, one was 
presented to him. This he privately showed 
to Andrew Melville, who, having taken note 
of certain statements on ecclesiastical policy, 
communicated them to his nephew, James 
Melville, which led to the matter being 
brought before the synod of Fife, much 
to the king’s indignation [see under Mxt- 
VILLE, ANDREW, 1545-1622]. When An- 
drew Melville was in 1606 committed to the 
Tower of London, Sempill did his utmost to 
befriend him and secure his liberation. 

In 1599 Sempill was resident in London 
as ‘agent’ in the affairs of the king of Scots, 
and in February 1599-1600 he received a 
passport from Elizabeth to return to Scotland 
(cf. Parrrson’s Sempills of Beltrees, pp. xxx- 
xxxi), Shortly after his return he was made 


knight-bachelor, and in 1601 he was sent on 
an embassy to France. In February 1602-3 
the king, in token of the good service done by 
him both at home and abroad, ‘granted and 
disponed to him, his heirs and assignees,’ a 
jewel of great beauty and value, formerly be- 
longing to the king’s mother, with full power 
to ‘sue all persons who have the said jewel 
in their keeping for delivery thereof to him; ’ 
and ‘with command to the advocate to as- 
sist in the delivery to him of the jewel, or the 
value thereof’ (Reg. P. C. Scotl. vi. 534). 
When King James visited Paisley in 1617, 
Sempill prepared an oration which ‘a pretty 
boy of nine years’ delivered before him in 
the hall of the Earl of Abercorn. 

Sempill died at his house at the Cross of 
Paisley in February 1625-6, and is described 
in the obituaries of Robert Boyd of Trochrig 
as a ‘grand enemie & la pseudo-hierarchie.’ 
By his wife, Egidia, daughter of Elphinstone 
of Blythswood, he had two sons, Robert [see 
below] and George, the latter of whom died 
young, and five daughters, of whom Marion 
was married to Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, 
and Margaret to Walter Macfarlane of Mac- 
farlane. 

Sempill was the author of several contro- 
versial works displaying some learning and 
no small dialectic skill: 1. ‘Cassandra Scoti- 
cana to Cassander Anglicanus,’ Middelburg, 
1618. 2. ‘Sacrelege sacredly handled, that is, 
according to Scripture only; for the use of 
all Churches in general, but more especially 
for those of North Britaine,’ London, 1619 
(against Scaliger and Selden). 3. ‘ Scoti rod 
tuxévros Paraclesis contra Danielis Tileni 
Silesii Pareenesin, cuius pars prima est de 
Episcopali Kcclesize Regimine,’ 1622; written 
at the suggestion of Andrew Melville, and 
with his help, against a work of Tilenus,a late 
colleague of Melville’s at Sedan, entitled 
‘Pareenesis ad Scotos, Genevensis Discipline 
Zelotas, London, 1620. He also continued 
the poetic tradition of the Sempills by pro- 
ducing the ‘ Packman’s Pater Noster,’ a clever 
satirical attack, but outrageously partisan in 
tone, against the church of Rome; an edition 
published at Edinburgh in 1669 bore the title, 
‘A Pick-Tooth for the Pope, orthe Packman’s 
Pater Noster set down in a Dialogue betwixt 
a Packman and a Priest; translated out of 
Dutch byS. I. S. and newly augmented and 
enlarged by his son, R. S.’ 

The son, Ropurr SEMPILL (1595 P-1665?P), 
who was born probably about 1595, and 
educated at the university of Glasgow, where 
he matriculated in March 1618, enlarged his 
father’s satire, ‘The Packman’s Pater Noster,’ 
and won for himself a place of his own among 
Scottish poets by his famous elegy on ‘The 
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Life and Death of Habbie Simson, Piper of 
Kilbarchan.’ The intrinsic merits of the 
piece, as well as its graphically humorous 
picture of the amusements of the olden time, 
would alone entitle its author toa high place 
among Scottish poets, but it is specially no- 
table besides for its stave, a revival of an 
ancient one which had passed into desuetude. 
Through the popularity of the poem the stave 
became the standard one for Scots elegiac 
verse long before Burns gave it his special 
imprimatur. The elegy is supposed to date 
from about 1640, and had achieved wide 
popularity as a broadside before it was in- 
cluded in Watson’s ‘Choice Collection,’ 
1706-1709. Sempill is also credited with 
the authorship of the epitaph on ‘Sawny 
Briggs, nephew to Habbie Simson and 
brother to the Laird of Kilbarchan,’ in the 
same stanza; and he no doubt was the author 
of other poems—it may even be of some 
attributed to his son Francis {q.v.] Robert 
Sempill died between 1660 and 1669. By 
his wife, Marie Lyon, daughter of Lyon of 
Auldbar, he had a son Francis, and a daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, married to Sir George Maxwell 
of New Wark. 

(James Melville’s Diary in the Wodrow So- 
ciety; M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville; Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. vol. vi.; Calderwood’s Hist. of the 
Kirk of Scotland; Paterson’s Poems of the 
Sempills of Beltrees, 1849.] DES, Hi. 

SEMPILL or SEMPLE, ROBERT, 
third Lorp Sumpitt (d. 1572), commonly 
called the great Lord Sempill, was the elder 
son of William, second lord Sempill, by his 
first wife, Lady Margaret Montgomery, eldest 
daughter of Hugh, first earl of Eglinton. 
The family from the thirteenth century were 
heritable bailiffs of the regality of Paisley, 
and sheriffs of Renfrewshire, under the lord 
high steward of Scotland. They frequently 
distinguished themselves in the English wars, 
and were employed in important duties of 
state. Sir Thomas Sempill, father of John, 
first lord Sempill, was killed at the battle 
of Sauchieburn on 11 June 1488, fighting in 
support of James III, and the first lord 
(created by James IV about 1489), fell at 
Flodden on 9 Sept. 1513. 

The third lord, while master of Sempill, 
obtained, on 20 Oct. 1533, a charter of the 
office of governor and constable of the king’s 
castle of Douglas. He succeeded his father 
in 1548. Being a steadfast supporter of the 
queen regent against the lords of the con- 
gregation, he is described by Knox as ‘a 
man sold under sin, an enemy to God and 
to all godliness’ (Works, i. p. 339). On 
account of an attack he had made on Arran, 
the lords of the west resolved to take his 
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house of Castle Semple, and laid siege to it 
in December 1559 (Cal. State Papers, For. 
1559-60, No. 395). Leaving his son at 
Castle Semple, he took refuge in the strong- 
hold of Dunbar, then under the command 
of a French captain, M. Sarlabois. The 
latter was in August 1560 asked to give him 
up (2. 1560-1, No. 428), but declined to do 
so until he received the command of the 
king and queen (76. No. 588). Randolph 
shortly afterwards reported that Sempill had 
conveyed himself secretly out (2. No. 550), 
then that he had retired to his own castle 
with twenty arquebusiers lent him by Sar- 
labois (26, No. 571), and, finally, that he had 
gone to France (2b. No. 661); but when his 
castle was taken in November (76. No. 717), 
he was still at Dunbar. He was ‘relaxed 
from the horn’ in March 1561 (i. 1561-2, 
No. 15). 

Sempill was one of the ‘ nobles and barons 
of the west country’ who on 6 Sept. signed 
a band in support of Mary and Darnley, 
in opposition to the Earl of Moray and 
other rebels (Reg. P. C. Scoti. i. 363), and 
in the army raised against them held a 
command in the vanguard of the battle (2d. 
p. 379) ; but though a catholic, he, after the 
murder of Darnley, joined the association 
for the ‘defences of the young prince’ in oppo- 
sition to Bothwell and the queen. At Car- 
berry Hill on 14 June 1567 he commanded 
in the vanguard of the army which opposed 
the queen; and he was also one of those who 
signed the documents authorising William 
Douglas of Lochleven to take the queen 
under his charge in his fortalice of Loch- 
leven. In Morton’s declaration regarding 
the discovery and custody of the ‘casket 
letters,’ he is mentioned as having been 
present at the opening of the casket. After 
the queen’s escape from Lochleven he as- 
sembled his dependents against her at Lang- 
side on 18 May 1568; and on the 19th he 
was, with the Earl of Glencairn, appointed 
lieutenant of the western parts, with special 
instructions to watch the castle of Dum- 
barton, and prevent the entrance into it of 
provisions or reinforcements or fugitives 
(2b. i. 614-15). For his special services he 
obtained a gift of the abbey of Paisley. Not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of Glen- 
cairn and Sempill, the castle of Dumbarton 
continued to hold out, until, on 1 April 1571, 
its rock was scaled by Thomas Crawford [q.v.] 
of Jordanhill. Previous to this Sempill, 
while returning one evening in May 1570 
from the army which had demolished the 
castle of the Hamiltons, was seized by some 
of the Hamiltons’ dependents, and carried a 
prisoner to Draffen, whence he was shortly 
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afterwards removed to Argyle (Cal. State 
Papers, For. 1569-71, No. 962; CaLpER- 
woop, History, ii. 565). Calderwood states 
that he remained in Argyle for twelve 
months, but he was probably set at liberty 
in February 1570; for when the house of 
Paisley surrendered to the regent at that 
time, the lives of those within it were 
granted on this condition (Cal. State Papers, 
For. 1569-71, No. 1570). 

On 12 June 1572 he had a charter of the 
lands of Glassford, and he appears to have 
died in the autumn of the same year. By 
his first wife, Isabel, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Sanquhar, he had, with 
four daughters, two sons—Robert, who pre- 
deceased him, leaving a son Robert, fourth 
lord Sempill, and Andrew, ancestor of the 
Sempills of Burchell. By his second wife, 
Elizabeth Carlyle, of the house of Thorthor- 
wald, he had a son John, ancestor of the 
Sempills of Beltrees {see under SEMPILL, SIR 
JAMES]. The fourth lord Sempill was in 
1607 excommunicated by the kirk as ‘a con- 
firmed and obstinate papist,’ and appears to 
have died in 1611. 

Neither the third lord Sempill nor his son 
Robert, master of Sempill, nor the fourth 
lord Sempill could have been (as Sibbald, 
Motherwell, and others maintain) the Robert 
Sempill who was author of the ‘Sempill 
Ballads’ [see Sumpr~t, Rozpertr, 1530?- 
1595]; the fourth lord was born too late, 
while in the case of the first two the early 
date of their death precludes the supposition. 

[Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. reign of Eliza- 
beth, and also Scot. Ser. Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols, 
i.-ii.; Histories of Knox and Calderwood ; Dou- 
glas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii, 498-4; Col- 
lections for the County of Renfrew, vol. ii. 1890.] 

T. Foy 

SEMPILL, ROBERT (1530 ?-1595), 
ballad-writer on the side of the reformers, 
born about 1530, was doubtless a cadet of the 
house of Sempill, of illegitimate birth. Sib- 
bald, Motherwell, and others vainly sought to 
identify him with Robert, fourth lord Sempill, 
who succeeded his grandfather in 1572 and 
died in 1611] [see under Sump1zn or SpMPLE, 
Rosert, third Lorp Spmpitt]. ‘The ballad- 
writer received a liberal education. <A part 
of his early life was spent in Paris. In one 
of his poems he speaks of Clement Marot, 
who died in 1544, as alive. On his return to 
Scotland he probably adopted the military 
profession, Three humorous poems of his of 
a licentious character that have been pre- 
served in George Bannatyne’s manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, may be 
referred to a date anterior to 1567, in which 
year Sempill is known to have written poli- 
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tical pasquils. That he held some position 
at court, or had rendered some political ser- 
vice at this time, is proved by an entry in 
the lord-treasurer’s books of 66/. 18s. 4d. 
paid ‘to Robert Semple.’ According to his 
poem entitled ‘Ane Complaint upon For- 
toun,’ he was present at the siege of Leith 
in 1559-60. In 1570 he issued from the 
press of Lekprevik in a broadside ‘The Re- 
gentis Tragedie,’ which enjoyed much popu- 
larity. During the next two years he wrote 
a number of pieces of great bitterness, chiefly 
directed against the Hamiltons, Sir Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy, Sir William Maitland, and 
others who adhered to the cause of Mary 
or favoured the catholic faith. In 1572 he 
was once more in Paris, whence he fled at 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 15738 
he was in Edinburgh, and was probably with 
the army of Morton during the memorable 
siege of thecastle. Inthat year he published, 
in a small quarto volume in black letter— 
the only known extant copy is in the British 
Museum—a graphic account of the bombard- 
ment of the fortress and the surrender of 
Grange and Lethington. This poem contains 
the names of many of the officers of the 
attacking force, of whom no record has else- 
where been preserved. 

Besides ‘Ane Complaint upon Fortoun,’ 
written in 1581, in which he feelingly laments 
the downfall of Morton, Sempill wrote in 
1584 a merciless but clever pasquinade, en- 
titled ‘The Legend of the Bischop of St. 
Androis Lyfe,’ in which he held up to ridicule 
Patrick Adamson [q. v.] Dempster places 
Sempill’s death in 1595. 

In his ballads, which enjoyed a very great 
popularity, Sempill appears as a staunch sup- 
porter of Moray and the party of the Re- 
formation, His satires are crude and often 
coarse, but vigorous. As records they are 
eminently trustworthy, and have a lasting 
value. Most of the ballads have come down 
to us in black-letter broadsides, which are 
preserved in the state paper office, the British 
Museum, and the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London. Two manuscripts of 
‘The Legend of the Bischop of St. Androis 
Lyfe’ are extant, one in the library of the 
university of Edinburgh, the other in that of 
the Faculty of Advocates. 

The three poems in the Bannatyne manu- 
script were first printed by Allan Ramsay 
in the ‘Evergreen,’ Edinburgh, 1724. The 
‘Sege of the Castel of Edinburgh’ and ‘The 
Legend of the Bischop of St. Androis Lyfe’ 
were included by Sir John Graham Dalyell 
in ‘ Scotish Poems of the Sixteenth Century,’ 
Edinburgh, 1801, 2 vols. The whole of 
Sempill’s pieces are contained in ‘The Sempill 
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Ballates, edited by T. G. Stevenson, Edin- 
burgh, 1872, and in ‘ Satirical Poems of the 
Time of the Reformation,’ edited for the 
Scottish Text Society by James Cranstoun, 
LL.D., Edinburgh, 1889-93, 2 vols. 8vo. 
[The editions of Sempill’s ballads, cited above.] 
J. C_-n. 


SEMPILL or SEMPLE, WILLIAM 
(1546-1683), soldier of fortune and political 
agent, born in 1546, wasa cadet of the noble 
family of Sempilllong seated in Renfrewshire. 
His exact place in the family tree has been 
variously stated. His name does not occur in 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage.’ Conn calls him ‘ frater 
baronis, which he certainly was not. Other 
contemporary writers make him the bastard 
son of the third or uncle of the fourth baron 
(CotvixxeE, Letters, ed. D. Laing, p. 329). 
Father Hugh Sempill [q. v.], who was un- 
doubtedly his brother’s son, describes himself 
as ‘ Craigbaiteeus,’ the Sempills of Craigbait 
or Craigbet being a branch of the family 
descended from David, a younger brother of 
the third, or the ‘great’ lord Sempill. 

In his youth Sempill was for some time 
attached to the court of Mary Stuart. He 
subsequently joineda Scottish regiment under 
Colonel William Stewart, in the service of 
the Prince of Orange, and on 25 March 1582 
he took the command of a company of Scots 
in the strongly fortified garrison of Liere, 
near Antwerp. Here, according to one ac- 
count, smarting under injuries from Colonel 
Stewart, and under insults which he had 
received from the governor of the town, who 
had threatened to hang him for complaining 
of the sufferings of the Scottish soldiers (for 
they had been ten weeks without pay or 
food, and were compelled to live upon roots), 
Captain Sempill in revenge resolved to betray 
the garrison into the hands of the Prince of 
Parma (W. Herle to Burghley, Hatfield 
MSS. ii. 511). According to the Jesuit 
historian Strada, Sempill obtained a secret 
interview with Parma at Poperinghee, and 
declared to him that he had purchased his 
captaincy at Liere only in order to deliver 
up the place to the Spaniards, and that if he 
should succeed in this he should ask for no 
other reward than his own satisfaction in 
the event. Parma accordingly placed Sem- 
pill in communication with Matthew Cor- 
vino, an old and experienced soldier, with 
whom the plan was arranged. On the night 
of 1 Aug. 1582 Sempill obtained permission 
on some pretext to make a sortie, and was 
given thirty Scots and seven States soldiers 
for the purpose. He then effected a junction 
with the troops of Corvino, and early in the 
morning of the 2nd returned to Liere, 
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where by a preconcerted arrangement with 
his brother, who was serving as a lieutenant 
in the same garrison, the gates were opened, 
and after a brief struggle, during which 
Sempill distinguished himself by slaying 
the gatekeeper and officer of the watch, the 
Dutch forces were overpowered and the 
Spaniards took possession of the town. The 
moral effects of Sempill’s action were con- 
siderable, for though Liere was not a large 
place, it was, on account of its strength and 
position, regarded as ‘the bulwark of Ant- 
werp and the key of Brabant;’ and the 
betrayal of Bruges in the following year by 
Colonel Boyd was probably prompted by his 
countryman’s example. After a short visit 
to Parma at Namur, Sempill was now (1582) 
sent into Spain with a strong recommenda- 
tion to the king, who, says Strada, hand- 
somely rewarded him. In November 1587 
Philip despatched him to Bernardino de 
Mendoza then at Paris, warning the ambas- 
sador to be cauticus in dealing with him, as, 
in spite of his apparent zeal, he was never- 
theless ‘ very Scotch.’ Mendoza, however, 
was able to report to the king that he found 
Sempill more trustworthy than most Scots- 
men of either sword or gown, and the 
colonel (as he was now called) was in conse- 
quence busily employed in the secret nego- 
tiations then being carried on with the 
catholic nobles of Scotland in view of the 
projected invasion of England. It was sup- 
posed by George Conn [q. v.] that Sempill was 
also entrusted with a mission to James him- 
self, in the hope of bringing about a marriage 
of the Scottish king with the infanta of 
Spain. 

Sempill landed at Leith early in August 
1588, when he was immediately apprehended 
by Sir John Carmichael by the king’s order. 
The Earl of Huntly contrived to release him, 
but James had him again captured and 
imprisoned in Edinburgh. Once more, by 
an expenditure of four hundred crowns on 
the part of Robert Bruce (if this spy and 
conspirator is to be trusted) and with the 
aid of Huntly and Lady Ross, a daughter of 
Lord Sempill, the colonel effected an escape 
of which a romantic account is given by 
Father Forbes-Leith in his ‘Narratives of 
Scottish Catholics’ (p. 368). The privy 
council now (Aug. 20) issued an order ‘against 
resetting William Semple, who had come 
on a pretended mission from the Prince of 
Parma and had been trafficking treasonably 
with His Majesty’s subjects.’ Before leaving 
Scotland for the Low Countries Sempill 
made arrangements for carrying on a secret 
correspondence with his friends ; and in 
February of the following year his servant, 
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Pringle, was captured in England with a 
acket of treasonable letters, directed by 
untly, Errol, and others to Parma and the 

king of Spain. Pringle confessed to Wal- 
singham that he had been sent over from 
Flanders by Sempill six weeks before. The 
colonel’s name frequently reappears in the 
state papers of 1593-4 in connection with 
the Spanish intrigues and military enter- 
prises of that time, but he does not seem to 
have again visited Scotland. 

In 1593 he married in Spain Dofia Maria 
de Ledesma, widow of Don Juan Perez de 
Alizaga, and daughter of Don Juan de 
Ledesma, member of the council of India. 
In 1598 Robert, the fourth lord Sempill, 
who had been appointed Scottish ambassador 
at Madrid, was instructed by James to sound 
the intentions of Philip III with regard to 
the succession to the English crown. Lord 
Sempill in his correspondence frequently 
mentions the assistance he had received from 
‘the crunal my cusing,’ while the colonel 
himself wrote to James (12 Oct. 1598) of 
‘the lang intension that I haif haid to die 
in my cuntre in yo™ Mates service’ (Miscel- 
laneous Papers, Maitland Club, p. 173). 
Sempill lived to a great age, occupying at 
the Spanish court the-office of ‘ gentleman 
of the mouth’ to the king, and busying him- 
self with the affairs of the catholic mission- 
aries in Scotland to whose support he libe- 
rally contributed, as is shown by the letter 
of Father Archangel Leslie, addressed to 
the colonel 20 June 1630, printed in the 
‘ Historical Records of the Family of Leslie’ 
(vol. ii. p. 421). 

In 1618 Philip III had granted to Sempill 
the house of Jacomotrezo in Madrid as an 
equivalent of the sums due to him in arrears 
of salaries and pensions. This house he 
designed and endowed as a college for the 
education of catholic missionaries who were 
to be drawn from the gentry of Scotland, 
and by preference from members of his own 
family. The government of the college was 
to be in the hands of the Jesuit fathers. The 
original deed of foundation and endowment, 
dated 10 May 1623, was printed by the 
Maitland Club (Miscellaneous Papers), to- 
gether with a translation of the colonel’s 
testament, dated 20 Feb. 1683. He died in 
this house on 1 March 1633, at the age of 
eighty-seven. His wife survived him, dying 
on 10 Sept. 1646. 


[Coneus, De duplici statu, p. 144; Gordon’s 
Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 66; Forbes- 
Leith’s Narratives, following an anonymous 
contribution to the Catholie Directory for Scot- 
land, 1873 (but untrustworthy on Sempill’s 
military career); for particulars of the betrayal 
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of Liere, Bergmann’s Geschiedenis der Stad 
Lier, pp. 265-272, based upon the rare contem- 
porary pamphlet, Bref Discours de la trahison 
advenue en la ville de Liere en Braband par un 
capitaine escossais nommé Guillaume Semple, 
etc., 1582; Strada, De bello Belgico (ed. 1648), 
ii. 288; Meteren, Hist. des Pays-Bas, f. 217; 
Calderwood’s Hist. iv. 680, v. 6; Reg. Privy 
Council, ii. 229; Pitcairn’s Trials, i. 172, 
332; Teulet, Papiers d’Htat, iii. 586, 592; 
Cal. State Papers, Scotland, 552, 640, 804; 
Border Papers, i. 310, 860, &c.] TAiGwLn 


SEMPLE. [See also Semprxt. ] 
SEMPLE, DAVID (1808-1878), anti- 


quary, was born at Townhead, Paisley, on 
21 Aug. 1808. Educated in the local 
grammar school and trained in a lawyer’s 
office, he settled in business on his own 
account in Paisley, and was considered an 
able conveyancer. He was long the agent 
for the liberals of the burgh. He was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. He died at Paisley on 23 Dec. 1878. 

Semple’s works—mainly dealing with 
local history—are: 1. ‘ Poll-tax Rolls of 
Renfrewshire of 1695,’ published in 1862. 
2. ‘The Lairds of Glen’ and ‘History of 
the Cross Steeple,” 1868. 3. ‘St. Mirin, 
with two supplements, a learned and patient 
treatise on the patron saint of Paisley, 1872. 
4, ‘Barons and Barony of Renfrewshire,’ 
1876. 5. ‘The Tree of Crockston,’ 1876. 
6. ‘ Abbey Bridge of Paisley,’ 1878. He also 
prepared a complete edition of Tannahill’s 
‘Poems,’ with a memoir and notes (Glasgow, 
1870, 8vo). 

[Irving’s Book of Eminent Scotsmen ; Brown’s 
Paisley Poets.] TB: 


SEMPLE, GEORGE (1700?-1782?), Irish 
architect, son of a builder’s labourer, was 
born in Dublin about 1700. His earliest 
known work is the steeple (103 feet in 
height) of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
which he designed and erected in 1749. He 
also built St. Patrick’s Hospital (1749-57), 
and several private mansions, including 
Ramsfort, cv. Wexford, which was after- 
wards destroyed. His best known work 
was Iissex Bridge across the Liffey. This 
was begun in 1752, and completed in 1754, 
and was considered one of the best bridges in 
Ireland. The government awarded him 500/. 
for his services. Hssex Bridge was taken 
down in 1872, being replaced by the present 
Grattan Bridge, from Parliament Street to 
Capel Street. In 1777 Semple was living in 
Queen Street, Dublin, and died late in 1781 
or early in 1782. His immediate descendants 
were also architects. He published a treatise 
‘On Building in Water’ (Dublin, 1776, 4to). 
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[Gilbert’s Hist. of Dublin; Whitelaw and 
Walsh's Hist. of Dublin; Dublin directories, 
1770-82; Pasquin’s Artists of Ireland. Red- 
grave erroneously gives his name as Temple. ] 

D. J. O’D. 


SEMPLE alias SEMPLE-LISLE, 
JAMES GEORGE (77. 1799), adventurer, 
who also passed under the names Maxwell, 
Harrod, and Grant, was born at Irvine in 
1759, and was the son of James Semple, for- 

merly an exciseman, who eventually laid 
claim to the extinct title of Viscount Lisle. 
In 1776 he was serving in America, where 
he was taken prisoner, but was released in 
1777, and returned to England. He then 
became acquainted with Mrs. Eliza Gooch 
the novelist. Marrying a goddaughter of the 
notorious Duchess of Kingston [see Cuup- 
LEIGH, ELIZABETH |, he accompanied the latter 
to the continent. There he claims to have 
accompanied Frederick the Great during his 
bloodless campaign of 1778, to have been in- 
troduced to the Empress Catharine of Russia, 
to have accompanied Prince Potemkin to 
* the Crimea, and to have designed a uni- 
form for the Russian army. He also visited 
Copenhagen. Returning to England in 1784, 
he was arrested for obtaining goods by false 
pretences, and on 2 Sept. 1786 was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. Released on 
condition of quitting England, he repaired 
to Paris, where he represents himself as 
serving on General Berruyer’s staff, and as 
witnessing in that capacity the execution of 
Louis XVI. Returning to England in time 
toavoid arrest, he was again, on 18 Feb. 1795, 
sentenced to transportation for defrauding 
tradesmen. Disappointed in his hopes of 
pardon, he stabbed himself in Newgate in 
1796, when about to be shipped for Botany 
Bay, and tried to starve himself to death. He 
recovered, however, and in 1798 was des- 
patched in the Lady Jane Shore transport, 
bound for Australia. During the voyage a 
mutiny broke out, Semple’s warning of the 
plot having been disregarded by the captain, 
Wilcox. Semple, with several others, was 
allowed to put off in a boat, landed in South 
America, and, after many adventures, reached 
Tangier, where he surrendered, and was sent 
back to England. He was committed to 
Tothill Fields prison, and at the time of pub- 
lishing his autobiography in 1799 was still 
confined there. Nothing further is known 
of him. A portrait engraved by Barlow is 
mentioned by Bromley. 


[Life, 1799; Mem. of the Northern Impostor, 
1786; Life of Mrs. E. 8S. Gooch, 1792; Ann. 
Register, 1796, App. p. 46, and 1798, App. p, 60; 
Gent. Mag. 1796.] Janes 
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SEMPLE, ROBERT (1766-1816), 


traveller, and governor under the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, son of British parents, who 
were made prisoners during the American 
war of independence, was born at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1766. Brought up to 
mercantile pursuits, he was associated with 
London firms, and travelled constantly in the 
course of business, recording his impressions 
and adventures in short plain narratives 
which were favourably received. He was 
in Cape Colony in 1802, and made a stay of 
some duration, journeying inland a short 
distance, In 1803 he was back in London, 
and on 26 June 1805 left for a journey 
through Spain-and Italy to Naples, and 
thence to Smyrna and Constantinople. In 
1808 and 1809 he made a second journey in 
Portugal and Spain, eventually going to 
Gibraltarand Tangier. In 1810he travelled 
in the West Indies and Brazil, and was in 
Caracas, Venezuela, at the beginning of the 
rebellion against Spain. In 1813 he made 
an adventurous journey in the rear of the 
allied armies from Hamburg by Berlin to 
Gothenburg ; he was on this occasion taken 
for an American spy by Lord Cathcart and 
placed under arrest. 

In 1815 Semple was chosen by the influ- 
ence of Lord Selkirk to be chief agent or 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
factories and territories. Leaving England 
in June, he arrived at Red River in Sep- 
tember, and energetically moved from place 
to place inspecting the settlements. In the 
spring of 1816 he was back at Red River 
There had long been a feud between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the North-West 
Company. On 19 June 1816 a caravan be- 
longing to the latter company was passing 
near the fort at Red River with the intention 
of occupying ground to which their right 
was disputed. Semple rode out with an 
escort to meet them. A fracas ensued in 
which shots were exchanged, and Semple was 
mortally wounded, dying soon after he was 
carried into the fort. A literature of re- 
crimination between the two companies was 
the chief result of the affair. 

Semple was admitted even by his oppo- 
nents to have been just and honourable in 
his short administration. He had a taste for 
literature and science. His chief writings 
are: 1. ‘ Walks and Sketches at the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c.’ London, 1803. 2. ‘Ob- 
servations on a Journey through Spain and 
Italy to Naples, &c. in 1805,’ London, 1807, 
2 vols. 8vo. 38. ‘A Second Journey in Spain 
in the Spring of 1809, &c.’ London, 1810 
(2nd edition, 1812). 4. ‘Sketch of the 
Present State of Caracas,’ London, 1812. 
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5. ‘ Observations made on a Tour from Ham- 
burg through Berlin to Gothenburg,’ London, 
1814. 6. ‘Charles Ellis, or the Friends,’ a 
novel, London, 1814. 


[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; A review in A 
Collection of Modern ... Voyages and Travels, 
London, 1808; Edinburgh Review, 1814, vol. 
xxil.; Gent. Mag. 1816, pt. ii. p. 454; Halkett’s 
Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s Settle- 
ment ...and the Massacre of Governor Semple, 
London, 1817; Lord Selkirk’s Narrative of Oc- 
currences respecting Lord Selkirk’s Settlement, 
&c. 1817; note on p. viii of Amos’s Report of 
Trials, &c. against Lord Selkirk, London, 1820.] 

CAC He 


SEMPRINGHAM, GILBERT or 
(1083 ?-1189), founder of the Gilbertines. 
[See GrnBERT. ] 


SEMUR, JOHN (7. 1380), Minorite 
astronomer. [See Somer.] 


SENAN (488 ?-544?), saint and bishop, 
was son of Gerrgen, who was descended 
from Conaire I, king of Ireland. He is one 
of the nine saints of the race of Conaire 
who are classed apart in the ‘ Leabhar Breac’ 
and the ‘ Book of Leinster’ as being held in 
high esteem in Munster. They are divided 
into groups of three, each group having a 
special title. Senan belonged to the last 
three, the ‘ Torches’ as they were termed. 
Born about 488 in Corcobaskin, co. Clare, he, 
when arrived at man’s estate, was compelled 
by the local chieftain to join in a foray on 
the adjoining territory of Corcomroe, But he 
took no part in their deeds of violence ; and 
when the expedition was defeated and he 
was taken prisoner, this led to his life being 
spared. Dissatisfied with this wild life, he 
resolved to enter a religious community, and 
for this purpose placed himself under the 
instruction of Cassidan, whose church was 
at Irrus, co. Clare. From him he went to 
St. Natal of Kilnamanagh, near Kilkenny. 
He is next said to have visited Rome and 
Tours, and also St. David’s in Wales, and 
to have brought home a copy of the Gospels 
written by St. Martin. This was known 
afterwards as ‘Senan’s Gospel.’ On the 
completion of his studies his first settlement 
was on the Great Island in Cork Harbour, 
according to the metrical Irish life by Col- 
man, son of Lenin. From this he went to 
Iniscarra, on the river Lee, where he had 
not been long settled when Lugaid, chief of 
the district, demanded tribute from him. 
This Senan refused, and an angry discussion 
took place; but in the endthe claim was with- 
drawn at the instance of Lugaid’s friends. 
While here fifty Roman pilgrims arrived in 
Cork Harbour, many of whom were hospi- 
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tably received by Senan. We next read of 
his building a church at Inisluinge, which 
Lanigan believed to be one of the islands in 
the Shannon. But this is an error, as it 
was situated in the parish of Iniscarra, where 
the ruins of a later structure on the same 
site still bear the name. Descending the 
river Lee Senan sailed round the western 
coast, touching at Inistusker, off the coast 
of Kerry, where he passed some time. The 
churches and beehive houses at Olean Senaig, 
one of the Magharees off the Bay of Tralee, 
have been attributed to him, but erro- 
neously, as Senach, after whom they are 
named, is a different person, though he also 
was one of the famous nine. Passing on to 
Iniscaorach, or Mutton Island, he finally 
reached Iniscathaigh, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, so called from a monster named the 
Cathach, which he expelled from the island. 
Here occurred the visit of St. Canair of Bantry 
to him which has been immortalised by Moore 
in his ballad of ‘St. Senanus and the Lady.’ 

Iniscathaigh is reckoned by Keating among 
the bishoprics of the province of Cashel, 
and, according to Ussher, it was subsequently 
divided between the sees of Limerict, Ard- 
fert, and Aghadoe. Its importance is at- 
tested by its round tower; and as late as 
the reign of Elizabeth we find mention of 
the ‘converbship’ (coarbship) of Iniscathy, to 
which large revenues appear to have been 
attached, and which had then passed into 
lay hands. Senan’s fame was chiefly in the 
west of Ireland, where numerous churches 
were dedicated to him. He is also the pa- 
tron of Lansannan in Denbighshire, and 
Bedwelty in Monmouthshire, and one of the 
patrons of Lantressant in Anglesey, and is 
thought to have given his name to Sennen 
in Cornwall. Bishop Forbes has identified 
him with the Scottish saint Kerrog and 
with the French St. Sané, one of the chief 
patrons of the diocese of Pol de Léon. His 
golden bell—heaven-sent, as it was believed 
—was in existence as late as 1834, but is 
now lost. The ancient poet, Dallan For- 
gaill, composed a panegyric on him termed 
the ‘Amra Senain,’ a copy of which is in 
the ‘Leabhar Breac,’ and another in the Royal 
Library of Brussels. His day in the calendar 
is 8 March, which, however, is not that of 
his death, but of his burial. He is said to 
have died in 544, 


[Bollandists’ Acta Sanct. 8 March, i. 759-98; 
O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manuscript Materials 
of Ancient Irish History, p. 339, and on the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. i. 
p.cecxxix; Leabhar Breac (facsimile), 241a; MSS. 
4190-200, Royal Library, Brussels; Lanigan’s 
Ecel. Hist. i. 444-6, ii. 2 seq., 20, 89-91; Betha 
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Shenain, from the Book of Lismore, translated by 
Whitley Stokes; Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxford, 
1890; Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, 
1574-85] 0: 

SENATUS, called Bravonrvs (d. 1207), 
prior of Worcester, rose to that dignity after 
filling the offices of precentor and librarian. 
He taught in the monastery and did much 
to develop the school. As librarian he 
made a concordance of the gospels, addressed 
to Master Alured, by whose order it was 
written. He quotes many authorities, and 
refers to the copy of Offa’s Bible sent from 
Rome, and then preserved at Worcester. 
The dedicatory letter has been printed from 
a@ manuscript at Conches addressed to 
Master S. (MartENE and Durann, Thes. 
Anecd. i. 484). In the Corpus MS. (Cam- 
bridge) No, 48 the whole work is extant in 
Senatus’s autograph. He also wrote a life of 
St. Oswald [q. v.], bishop of Worcester, and 
afterwards archbishop of York, which has 
been printed by Raine (Church Historians of 
- York, ii. 60). It is extant in the Durham 
MS. B. iv. 39, where it is followed by the 
manuscript life of St. Wulstan [q.v.], bishop 
of Worcester, which is probably also by 
Senatus. It may bea Latin translation of 
the English life by Colman, monk of Wor- 
cester (Harpy, Deser, Cat. 1.72). Another 
Latin translation of this biography in Cott. 
Claud. A. v. is by William of Malmesbury 
(WHaRTON, vol. ll. p. xv). 

In the Bodleian MS. N.E. B. 2, 1. are six 
letters written by Senatus as prior: to Roger, 
- bishop of Worcester; to Master Alured (as 
above) ; to John Comyn, archbishop of Dub- 
lin, ‘de horis canonicis’ (two copies); to 
Clement, prior of Osney, praising the schools 

of Oxford; to Master Alured, ‘de officio et 
 orationibus missz;’ and to William de Tun- 
bridge, ‘de attributis divinis.’ In the Lam- 
beth MS. 238, fo. 207, is his ‘expositio in 
canonem missz,’ dedicated to Master Alured 
(Waarton, i. 548). Leland saw a collection 
of his letters at Worcester (Coll. ili. 160). 
Senatus resigned the priorate on 20 Nov. 
1196, and died in 1207. 

- [Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; Ann. Wigorn. and 

Tewkesb. (Rolls Ser.); Bernard’s Catalogue of 
Manuscripts ; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum ; 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca. | M. B. 


SENCHAN ( 7. 649), Irish bard, is gene- 
yally mentioned with the epithet Torpeist 
in Irish literature to distinguish him from 
Senchan, son of Coemlog, and nephew of 
Coemgin of Glendalough (Felire, pp. 51, 98, 
168); from Senchan, son of Colman Mor, 
slain in 590; from the three Senchans, suc- 
cessively abbots of Emly, who died in 769, 
776, and 780; and from Senchan, abbot of 
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Killeigh in Offaly, who died in 791. Like 
the famous Torna, foster-father of Niall (d. 
405) (q.v.], he sometimes bears the epithet 
Higeas, learned. He was a native of Con- 
naught, and became chief bard of that region 
when Guaire was its king (649-62). In the 
story called ‘Imtheacht na Tromdhaimhe’ 
(‘The Departure of the Poets’ College’), which 
is one of the later appendages of the ‘Tain Bo 
Cuailgne’ (‘the Cattle Raid of Cuailgne’), it 
is stated that on the death of Dallan Forgaill 
[see Darian, Saint] four learned women 
were consulted by the ollavs of Ireland as to 
who his successor as chief bard of Ireland 
should be. Muireann, Dallan’s wife, one of 
the four, said that Dallan had expressed a 
wish for Senchan to succeed him. Senchan 
then composed a funeral oration in verse for 
Dallan, beginning ‘Inmhain corp a dtorchair 
sunn’ (‘Dear the body that here lies dead’), 
and was unanimously elected ardollamh, or 
chief professor of Ireland. He and his college, 
to the number of three hundred, with nearly 
four hundred attendants and a hundred and 
fifty dogs, went to Durlus, the court of Guaire, 
where the events took place which led to the 
recovery of the then lost story called ‘Tain 
Bo Cuailgne.’ As Dallan was famous in the 
reign of Aedh mac Ainmire, who died in 
594, and as he survived Columba [q. v.], 
Senchan’s asserted succession to his bardic 
supremacy about the commencement of the 
reign of Guaire in 649 presents no chrono- 
logical inconsistency. The oldest copy of ‘Im- 
theachtna Tromdhaimhe’ at present extant 
is in the book of MacCarthy Riach, a manu- 
script of about 1480. The tale is not men- 
tioned in ‘ Leabhar na Huidri,’ a manuscript 
of about 1100, which contains a copy of the 
‘Tain Bo Cuailgne.’ Inthe ‘ Book of Leinster,’ 
a manuscript of 1150, in which there is 
another copy of the ‘ Tain Bo Ouailgne,’ there 
is a chapter headed ‘Do fallsignd tana bo 
cualnge,’ fol. 245 (‘Of the Discovery of the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne’), in which it is stated that 
Senchan assembled the bards of Ireland in 
order to recover at length the whole story. 
Only fragments were then known, and he 
sent forth scholars to seek far and wide for 
the complete text. ~The ‘ Book of Leinster’ 
(fol. 23, col. 1, line 10) also contains the only 
extant work of Senchan. It is a poem be- 
ginning ‘ Rofich fergus fichit catha co cum- 
nigi’ (‘Fergus stoutly fought twenty battles’) ; 
but after one other line referring to Fergus, 
it goes on to celebrate the battles of Rud- 
raigi, king of Ireland. It is a catalogue of 
names, with epithets to fill is the gaps in 
the metre. In the glossary of Cormac, under 
the word ‘prill,’ great increase, is a story of 
a voyage made by Senchan to the Isle of 
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Man, and of an incident in it given as the 
origin of his cognomen. A monster came 
into the boat—‘Is desin rohaimniged Sen- 
chan Torpeist i Senchan dororpa peist’—it 
was from that he was named Senchan 
Torpeist: ie. Senchan to whom appeared a 
monster. The date of his death is not men- 
tioned in the chronicles. 


[Book of Leinster, facsimile of manuscript pub- 
lished by Royal Irish Acad.; Owen Cormrellan 
in Trans. of Ossianie Soe. vol. v.; E. O’Curry’s 
Lectures on the Manuscript Materials for Irish 
Hist. ; Whitley Stokes’s Three Irish Glossaries, 
1862, and Calendar of Oengus, 1871; R. O’Fla- 
herty’s Ogygia, London, 1685.] N. M. 


SENEX, JOHN (d. 1740), cartographer 
and engraver, had in 1719 a bookseller’s 
establishment at the Globe in Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. Here Ephraim Cham- 
bers [q. v.] was for some time his apprentice. 
Senex engraved the plates for the London 
almanacs from 1717 to 1727, except in 1728; 
and he executed the cuts for the second 
edition of Sir Willidm Browne’s ‘ Account 
- of Microscopes and Telescopes.’ He was, 
however, chiefly known as a cartographerand 
globe-maker. He printed with C. Price, pro- 
bably in 1710, ‘ Proposals for a New Sett of 
Correct Mapps.’ In that year he issued, with 
Price and John Maxwell, maps of North 
America and Germany, and in 1712 one of 
‘Moscovy.’ They appeared collectively in 
1714 as‘The English Atlas,’ under the joint 
names of Senex and Maxwell. ‘A new 
General Atlas’ followed in 1721. Senex 
‘improved, very much corrected, and made 
portable’ John Ogilby’s ‘Survey of all the 
Principal Roads of England and Wales,’ in 
1719, and corrected and enlarged P. Gordon’s 
‘Geography Anatomized,’ in 1722 (reissued 
in 1780, 1735, and 1740). About 1720 he, 
with two others, made a representation to 
the House of Commons on the subject of a 
new globular projection. He was admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society on 4 July 1728, 
and read there on 4 May 1788 a paper on 
his ‘Contrivance to make the Poles of the 
Diurnal Motion in a Celestial Globe pass 
round the Poles of the Ecliptic.’ The celes- 
tial globe was to be ‘so adjusted as to ex- 
hibit not only the risings and settings of the 
stars, in all ages, and in ail latitudes, but 
the other phenomena likewise, that depend 
upon the motion of the diurnal axis round 
the annual axis.’ Senex died on 30 Dec. 
1740. Many of his maps are in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 


[Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 50; Notes and Queries, 
Qnd ser. x. 8, 157, 287; Nichols’s Lit. Anec- 
dotes, ili. 315, v. 659, vi. 94, ; Phil. Trans. 1738 


pp. 203-4; Bryan’s Dict. of Painters and En- 
gravers; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Allibone’s Dict. 
Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mus. Cat,] G. Lz G.N. 


SENGHAM, WILLIAM (7. 1260), 
Austin friar, of humble parentage, took the 
Augustinian habit at Rome in his youth, and 
was sent to teach in England, together with 
Albertinus de Verona, by Lanfranc, prior- 
general of the order. By Sengham’s in- 
dustry twenty houses of Austin friars were 
founded. Nicasius Baxius wrote of him: 


‘Anglia me genuit, formavit Roma, recepit 
Anglia, quo caperet que mihi Roma dedit.’ 


Tanner attributes to him the following works, 
of which only the last is known to be 
extant: 1. ‘De Claustro Anime.’ 2. ‘De 
Professione Novitiorum.’ 3. ‘De Tentationum 
Remediis.’ 4. ‘Scripturarum Explicationes.’ 
5. An Index to the ‘De Fide et Legibus, 
ascribed to William Perault, extant in a 
manuscript belonging to the dean and chapter 
of Lincoln. Thomas Colby, bishop of Water- 
ford, made indices to his works and praised 
his teaching. 

[Ossinger’s Bibl. August.; Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca ; Bale’s Scriptores. | M. B. 


SENHOUSEH, Sir HUMPHREY FLE- 
MING (1781-1841), captain in the navy, bap- 
tised on 6 June 1781, was third son of Wil- 
liam Senhouse (1741-1800), lieutenant R.N., 
surveyor-general of Barbados and the Lee- 
ward Islands, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samson Wood, speaker of the Barbados as- 
sembly. His grandfather, Humphrey Sen- 
house of Netherhall, Cumberland, married 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Sir George 
Fleming (q. v.], bishop of Carlisle. He en- 
tered the navy in January 1797 on board the 
Prince of Wales, flagship of Rear-admiral 
(Sir) Henry Harvey [q. v.], in the West 
Indies. In November 1797 he was moved 
into the Requin brig, in which he came for 
the first time to England towards the end of 
1799. From March 1800 to April 1802 he 
served in the Fisgard under the command of 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Thomas Byam 
Martin [q. v.], and Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Michael Seymour [q. v.] On 7 April 1802 
he passed his examination, and two days 
afterwards was promoted to be lieutenant of 
the Galgo. In May 1803 he was appointed 
to the Conqueror with Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Thomas Louis [q. v.] With Israel 
Pellew [q. v.], who relieved Louis in April 
1804, he served in the Mediterranean, in the 
voyage to the West Indies, and in the battle of 
Trafalgar, till January 1806. He then went 
out to the West Indies in the Elephant, was 


| put on board the Northumberland flagship 
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of Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane 
[q. v.], and in September 1806 was appointed 
to command the Express on the Spanish 
Main and among the Leeward Islands till 
March 1808, when he joined the Belleisle as 
flag-lieutenant to Sir Alexander Cochrane. 
Cochrane sent him home with despatches in 
the following July. On 26 Jan. 1809 he re- 
joined the admiral, now in the Neptune, and 
served through the reduction of Martinique. 
For this, on 7 March, he was promoted to the 
Wolverene, which, and afterwards the Ring- 
dove and Supérieure, he commanded in the 
West Indies till the following December. In 


1810-12 he commanded the Recruit at Gi- 
braltar, Newfoundland, and Halifax; and in | 


1812-14 the Martin on the Halifax station. 

On 12 Oct. 1814 he was advanced to post 
rank, and from April to September 1815 
commanded the Superb on the coast of 
France, as flag-captain to Sir Henry Hotham 
[7 v.] He was again with Hotham in the 

editerranean, as flag-captain in the St. Vin- 
cent, which he commanded from 1831 to 
1884, On 13 April 1832 he was nominated 
a K.C.H., and was knighted on 5 June 1834. 
In April 1839 he commissioned the Blen- 
heim, which he took out to China, where he 
died, on 14 June 1841, of fever contracted by 
fatigue and exposure during the operations 
at Canton. He was buried at Macao. Fif- 
teen days after his death he was nominated 
a C.B. He married, in 1810, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Vice-admiral John Manley, and 
left two daughters. 

{O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict. p. 10497.; 
Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. vii. (suppl. pt. iii.) 
405; Times, 8, 9 Oct. 1841; Gent. Mag. 1841, 
ji. 654; service-book in the Public Record 
Office.] J. K.L. 

SENHOUSE, RICHARD (d. 1626), 
bishop of Carlisle, was third son of John 
Senhouse (d. 1604) of Netherhall, Cumber- 
land, by Anne, daughter of John Ponsonby 
of Hail Hall. The father was an antiquary 
who collected Roman remains. Sir Robert 
Cotton visited him in 1599. Richard was edu- 
cated, according to Jefferson, first at Trinity 
and afterwards at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he graduated M.A. in 1598 
(incorporated at Oxford in 1600), and pro- 
ceeded B.D. by grace of 15 Feb. 1606, D.D. 
in 1622. He became fellow of St. John’s on 
7 April 1598. He was a good preacher, and 
became chaplain successively to the Earl ot 
Bedford, Prince Charles, and King James I. 
In 1606 he was appointed vicar of Bumpsted 
Steeple, Essex; in 1608 he was rector of 
Cheam, Surrey, and on 13 Dec. 1621 he be- 
came dean of Gloucester. He was made. 
bishop of Carlisle on 26 Sept. 1624, and | 
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preached the coronation sermon for Charles I, 

He died, it is said owing to a fall from his 

horse, on 6 May 1626, and was buried in the 

cathedral. A volume containing four ser- 

pone by him was published, London, 1627, 
to. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, ii. 1819; Jefferson’s 
Hist. of Carlisle, pp. 182, 218; Hutchinson’s 
Cumberland, ii. 631 ; Baker’s Hist. of St. John’s 
Coll. i. 292, ii. 615 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 444, iii. 
242; information from Mr. Chancellor Fergus- 
son; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1623-5, pp. 304, 
339, 353 ; Stowe MS. 76, f. 248.] W. A.J. A. 


SENHOUSE or Ssyur, WILLIAM 
(d. 1505), bishop of Durham, whose name 
appears as Senhouse, Senews, Senuz, Sever, 
and Siveyer, was born at Shincliffe, a vil- 
lage close to Durham. He is said to have 
been related to, as he has often been confused 
with, Henry Sever [q. v.]; but more probably 
he was connected with the Senhouse family 
of Cumberland, a later member of. which, 
Richard Senhouse [q. v.], became, like Wil- 
liam, bishop of Carlisle. William entered 
the Benedictine order, and is said by Wood 
to have been educated either in Gloucester 
College or Durham College, Oxford. On 
11 March 1467-8 he was ordained sub- 
deacon in St. Mary’s Abbey, York, where 
he became abbot in 1485. In 1495 he 
was elected bishop of Carlisle, the tempo- 
ralities being restored to him on 11 Dec.; 
he was consecrated in the following year. 
In 1496 he was one of the commissioners 
sent to Scotland to negotiate the marriage 
of Henry VII’s' daughter Margaret with 
James IV, and he helped to arrange the 
treaty that was signed in the following year. 
In 1499 he was appointed one of the conser- 
vators of the truce between the two king- 
doms (cf. Cal. Hatfield MSS.i. 3). In 1502 
he was translated to Durham, resigning the 
abbey of St. Mary, which he had hitherto 
held. He died in 1505, and was buried at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

[Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglicane, ili, 240, 
292; Godwin, De Presulibus, ed. Richardson ; 
Letters and Papers ill. the Reigns of Richard III 
and Henry VII (Rolls Ser.), ii. 283 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Cumberland, ii. 268, 627; Surtees’s Hist. 
Durham, iv. 106; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ii. 695 ; 
Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), pts. iii. 
and iv. passim; Brodrick’s Memorials of Merton 
Coll. p. 229; Dodd’s Church Hist.] A. F. P. 

SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM (1790- 
1864), economist, born 26 Sept. 1790 at 
Compton Beauchamp, Berkshire, was the 
eldest of ten children of the Rev. John 


| Raven Senior, vicar of Durnford, Wiltshire, 


by his wife Mary, daughter of Henry Duke, 
solicitor-general of Barbados. J. R. Senior 


Senior 


was the only son of Nassau Thomas and 
grandson of Aaron Sefior, a Spaniard na- 
turalised in England in 1723. He was a 
graduate of Merton College, Oxford (B.A. 
1785, M.A. 1788), and is said to have been a 
man of remarkable abilities, though he was 
content with the quiet life of a country clergy- 
man. He died at Umberhorne, Gloucester- 
shire in 1824. His wife was a woman of 
great beauty, sweetness, and strong prac- 
tical sense. Nassau Senior’s early education 
was conducted by his father, from whom he 
imbibed a permanent love of classical litera- 
ture. He entered Eton on 4 July 1808, and 
in 1807 was elected a demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The college tutor desired 
to make his office a sinecure, and, though 
Senior’s conduct as a student was irreproach- 
able, his reading was self-directed and de- 
sultory. He failed at his first appearance 
in the schools, on account of a hasty answer 
to a question in divinity and a consequent 
discussion with the examiner. Stung by 
the failure, he told his father that he would 
win a first-class next term. He engaged 
the services of (Archbishop) Whately, then 
eminent as a private tutor. He worked 
unremittingly, formed a lifelong friendship 
with Whately, and after a few months took 
a first-class in it. hum. in 1811. He gra- 
duated B.A. in January 1812, and M.A. in 
1815. In 1812 he became probationary fel- 
low of Magdalen, and in 1813 Vinerian 
scholar. He had entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
on 19 Noy. 1810, and in 1812 began his 
legal studies in London. In 1813 he became 
a pupil of Sugden (Lord St. Leonards), 
with whom he formed a warm friendship. 
He became a certificated conveyancer about 
1817, was called to the bar on 28 June 1819, 
and, when Sugden abandoned conveyancing, 
succeeded to much of his tutor’s practice. 
A delicate throat and weak voice prevented 
him from succeeding in other branches of 
the profession. Among his pupils and friends 
were Romilly, master of the rolls, C. P. 
Villiers, Edward Denison (afterwards bishop 
ofSalisbury), and Richard Ford, of the‘ Hand- 
book of Spain.’ In 1821 he married Mary 
Charlotte, daughter of John Mair of Iron 
Acton, and settled in Kensington Square. 
He then built a house in Kensington Gore, 
which he occupied from 1827 to the end of 
his life. His hospitality there led Sydney 
Smith to call it the chapel of ease ‘to Lans- 
downe House.’ Though a steady worker, he 
was from the first eminently sociable. 
Senior’s attention had been especially 
directed to political economy. He had been 
much impressed by the evils of misdirected 
charity in his father’s parish, and at the age 
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of twenty-five, as he afterwards said, re- 


solved to reform the English poor law. His 
first publication upon economic questions 
was an article upon the state of agriculture 
in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for July 1821. 
It is a criticism of a well-knewn report of a 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
an orthodox exposition of free-trade doctrine. 

He became a member of the Political 
Economy Olub in 1828, and for many years 
took a very active part in their debates 
(Minutes, privately printed, 1882). In 1825 
he was chosen as the first holder of the pro- 
fessorship of political economy at Oxford, 
founded in that year by Henry Drummond 
{q.v.] He held it for five years, when he 
was succeeded by his friend Whately. He 
afterwards held it for another term, from 
1847 to 1852. He published several lectures, 
which won him a reputation both in England 
and France. 

In 1880, at the request of the home 
secretary, Lord Melbourne, he prepared a 
report upon trade combinations, the sub- 
stance of which is given in his ‘ Historical 
and Philosophical Essays.’ In 1833 he was 
appointed a member of the poor-law com- 
mission, and was the author of the famous 
report upon which was founded the poor law 
of 1834. Senior’s writings upon this sub- 
ject show his thorough familiarity with the 

istory and actual working of the laws, and 
a principal share in the credit of one of the 
most beneficial measures of his time must be 
assigned to him. A sum of 500/. and a 
knighthood were offered to him for these ser- 
vices. He declined both, and afterwards 
refused offers of a Canadian governorship 
and of the position of legal member of the 
Indian Council. He also declined a place 
onthe new poor-law board. He wasappointed 
master in chancery on 10 June 1836, and he 
held the office until its abolition in 1855, 
when he retired upon his full salary. He 
was in later years a member of several 
royal commissions—the factory commission 
of 1837, the hand-loom commission of 1841, 
the Irish poor-law commission of 1844, and 
the education commission of 1857. 

Senior had at an early period become well 
known in official and literary circles in Lon- 
don society. Among his chief friends were 
Whately, Sydney Smith, Lord Lansdowne, 
Copleston, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, and Sir 
James Stephen. Besides his economical 
writingshe had contributed several articles to 
the ‘Quarterly’ and ‘ London’ reviews upon 
the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ which are warmly 
praised and often quoted by Lockhart (Life 
of Scott, ch.liv.) At a later period he wrote 
an article upon ‘ Vanity Fair’ in the ‘ Edin- 
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burgh Review,’ which was of great service, 
as Thackeray al ways considered, tothe growth 
of the author’s reputation. He was, how- 
ever, chiefly interested in politics, and his 
most important articles appeared in the | 
‘Edinburgh Review’ after 1840. Brougham | 
speaks of him as a ‘great acquisition’ in a | 
letter to Macvey Napier of 16 July 1841 
(Napier Correspondence, p. 352), and for 
several years he wrote many articles upon 
political and economic questions, Many re- 
ferences in the letters to Napier show that 
these articles were highly valued at the 
time, and written after consultation with 
the most trusted authorities of the party. 
Sir James Stephen writes to Napier in 1842 
(2b. p. 379), that Senior ‘ cannot be too highly 
valued in his own peculiar walk, which is 
that of comprehensive, mature, and luminous 
thinking about permanent national interests.’ 


Senior was, of course, in general sympathy | 


with the whigs of the time, though he was 
always rather judicial than partisan in his 
political views. He had been brought into 
contact not only with Englishmen, but with 
foreigners of eminence. Alexis de Tocque- 
ville had sought his acquaintance in 1833, 
and formed a lifelong intimacy. In 1836 
Cavour, on his first visit to London, also 
became a friend, and mentions him in 1844 
(Comte Cavour et la Comtesse de Circourt, 
Lettresinédites, Rome, 1854) as ‘esprit le plus 
éclairé dela Grande-Bretagne.’ Senior made 
frequent visits to the continent. He was in 
Paris during the attack upon the national 
assembly on. 15 May 1848. He then began 
to keep a full journal, and from this time 
till 1868 recorded conversations with many 
distinguished men in France and elsewhere. 
These were frequently revised by the original 
speakers. Senior took great care to avoid 
any breach of private confidence; but these 
records of the opinions of contemporary 
statesmen upon matters of high importance 
are often of great historical value. Large 
parts of them have been published by his 
daughter, Mrs. Simpson, since his death. 
The list of his works (see below) gives an 
indication of the width of his interests, and 
his desire of obtaining the views of the ablest 
men of various parties. 
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Senior was eminently a man of strong 
common-sense. He was of a placid disposi- 
tion, and thoroughly enjoyed life, He had a 
characteristic dislike to dwelling upon pain- 
ful topics, and maintained a steady reserve 
on some points. He advises a young friend 
to study theology carefully, but if he formed 
unusual opinions, to mention them to none 
but his most intimate friends. He was a 
man of strong affections, though not demon- | 
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strative in his utterance, and most steadily 
attached to his numerous friends. 

He died at his house in Kensington on 
4 June 1864, leaving a widow and two chil- 
dren. His daughter, Mary Charlotte Mair, 
married Mr. C. T. Simpson. His son, Nassau 
John (1822-1891), married in 1848 Jane 
Elizabeth (4. 10 Dec. 1828), daughter of 
John Hughes, of Donnington Priory, and 
sister of the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ Mrs. Nassau John Senior, a very grace-— 
ful and accomplished woman, was also gene- 
rally loved for simplicity and sweetness of 
character. She took great interest in social 
questions, and on 18 Jan. 1874 was made 
temporary inspector of workhouses and 
pauper schools. She was the first woman 
to hold such a position. The appointment 
was made permanent in February 1874, but 
an illness ultimately fatal forced her to 
resign in November. Her observations led 
her to originate the ‘Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants,’ which has been of 
much service. (The ‘Spectator’ of 831 March 
and 7 April 1877 describes her work.) She 
received the medal of the Red Oross Society 
for her work in the London office during 
the war of 1870-1871. Mrs. Senior died 
on 24 March 1877. Her portrait, by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., belongs to Mr. Walter 
Senior. 

Senior, says Cossa (Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, 18938, p. 327), 
deserves the first place among the English 
economists between Ricardo and J. §. Mill. 
He wrote much that was valuable upon the 
distribution of the precious metals, and the 
causes which determine the rate of wages. 
He is often noticed for his introduction of 
the phrase ‘ abstinence,’ to describe the motive 
for the accumulation of capital. He be- 
longed in the main to the school of Ricardo, 
whom, however, he criticises freely; but his 
strong common-sense and interest in prac- 
tical applications of his principles prevent 
him from stating his doctrine in the abso- 
lute form of James Mill and McCulloch. 
He was especially influenced by Malthus, 
whose theory he applied to the great reform 
of the poor laws. Senior was a correspond- 
ing member of the French Institute (Sciences 
morales et politiques). 

His separately published works are: 1. ‘ In- 
troductory Lecture before the University of 
Oxford,’ 1827. 2. ‘Three Lectures on the 
Transmission of the Precious Metals...’ 
1828, 2nd edit. 1880. 3. ‘Two Lectures on 
Population. . .’(Easter Term, 1828, and corre- 
spondence with Malthus), 1829. 4. ‘Three 
Lectures on the Rate of Wages, with preface 
on the Causes and Remedies of the late Dis- 
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turbances,’ 1830. 5. ‘Three Lectures on the 
cost of obtaining Money, and on the effects 
of Private and Government Paper Money,’ 
1830. 6. ‘Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal 
Provision for the Irish Poor, Commutation 
of Tithes, and a Provision for the Irish 
Roman Catholic Clergy,’ 1831. 7. ‘State- 
ment of the Provision of the Poor and of 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes. . .’ 
1835. 8. ‘An Outline of the Science of Poli- 
tical Economy,’ 1836. This formed part of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ It was 
reprinted separately in 1850 in ‘ Political 
Economy,’ and reached a sixth edition in 
1872. 9. ‘Letters on the Factory Act as 
it affects the Cotton Manufacturers,’ 1887. 
10. ‘A Lecture on the Production of Wealth,’ 
1849. 11. ‘Four Introductory Letters on 
Political Economy,’ 1852. 12. ‘ American 
Slavery’ (reprint, with additions of a review 
of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’), 1856. 13. ‘A Journal kept inf 
Turkey and Greece. . . (in 1857-8),’ 1859. 
14, ‘Suggestions on Popular Education,’ 
1861. 15. ‘Biographical Sketches,’ 1863. 
16. ‘ Essays on Fiction,’ 1864. Posthumous 
publications, edited by his daughter, are: 
17. ‘ Journals, Conversations, and Essays re- 
lating to Ireland’ (prepared for publication 
by Senior, includes a journal of 1852 and 
earlier articles), 2 vols. 1868. 18. ‘ His- 
torical and Philosophical Essays, 2 vols. 
1865. 19. ‘Journals kept in France and 
Italy from 1848 to 1852,’ 2 vols. 1871. 
20. ‘Correspondence and Conversations o 
Alexis de Tocqueville with N. W. Senior,’ 
2 vols. 1871. 21. ‘Conversations with M. 
Thiers, Guizot, and other distinguished Per- 
sons during the Second Empire,’ 2 vols. 
1878 (continues No. 19). 22. ‘ Conversa- 
tions with distinguished Persons during the 
Second Empire from 1860 to 1863,’ 2 vols. 
1880 (continues No. 21). 23. ‘Conversa- 
tions and Journals in Egypt and Malta’ 
(during a journey with the Suez Canal com- 
mission in 1855-6), 2 vols. 1882. 

Senior contributed ‘twelveschool miseries’ 
to the ‘ Miseries of Human Life,’ by James 
Beresford [q. v.], a book praised by Scott in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ (Miscellaneous 
Works, xix. 139, &c.) To the journals may 
be added ‘ Louis Napoleon painted by a Con- 
temporary’ in the ‘Cornhill Magazine’ of 
May 1873. 


[Information from Senior's daughter, Mrs. 
Simpson, and his grandson, Mr. Walter Nassau 
Senior. See also Bloxam’s Register of the Demies 
of Magdalen College; an article in the Cornhill 
Magazine for August 1864 by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie; and many references in Ticknor’s Life 
and Letters.] 
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SENLIS or ST. LIZ, SIMON pz, Earn 
oF NoRTHAMPTON AND Huntinepon (d.1109), 
was son of a Norman noble called Randel le 
Ryche. According tothe register of the priory 
of St. Andrew at Northampton (Monast. 
Angl. v. ga he fought with his brother 
Garner for William the Conqueror at Hast- 
ings. But there is no mention of him in 
Domesday book, and it seems more probable 
that he did not come to England till about 
the end of the reign of William I (FREE- 
man, Norman Conquest, iv. 604). Accord- 
ing to the legends preserved in the pseudo- 
Ingulph and the ‘ Vita Waldevi,’ Simon 
was given by the Conqueror the hand of 
Judith, the widow of Earl Waltheof of 
Huntingdon; but Judith refused to marry 
him on account of his lameness. Simon then 
received the earldom of Northampton and 
Huntingdon from the king, and eventually 
married Matilda or Maud, the daughter of 
Waltheof and Judith. The marriage is an 
undoubted fact, but probably must be placed, 
together with the grant of the earldoms, not 
earlier than 1089. According to the ‘ Vita 
Waldevi,’ Simon went on the crusade in 1095, 
but he appears to have been fighting on the 
side of William Rufus in Normandy in 1098, 
when he was taken prisoner by Louis, son of 
the king of France (FREEMAN, William Rufus, 
ii, 190). He was also one of the witnesses 
to the coronation charter of HenryI in 1100 
(Stusss, Select Charters, p. 102). After- 
wards he went on the crusade. He died in 
1109, and was buried at the priory of La 
Charité-sur-Loire. Earl Simon built North- 
ampton Castle, and founded the priory of 
St. Andrew, Northampton, according to 
tradition, about 1084, but more probably 
in 1108 (Monast. Angl. v. 190-1). By his 
wife, Matilda, Simon had two sons—Simon 
who is noticed below, and Waltheof (d.1159) 
q.v.], who was abbot of Melrose. A daughter 

aud married Robert FitzRichard of Ton- 
bridge. 

Simon IT pz Senzis, Hart or NortTHAMP- 
ton (d. 1153), was a minor at his father’s 
death. His mother married as her second 
husband David (1084-1153) [q. v.], after- 
wards king of Scotland. David obtained 
the earldom of Northampton in right of his 
wife and to the exclusion of his stepson. 
The young Simon witnessed the Oxford 
charter of King Stephen at Easter 1136, 
simply as Simon de Saintliz (Stusss, Select 
Charters,p.121). Stephen granted the earl- 
dom of Huntingdon to Simon’s half-brother, 
Henry of Scotland (1114?-1152) [q. v.] 
‘When Henry and his father gave their sup- 
port to the Empress Matilda, Simon not 
unnaturally joined Stephen, who previously 
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to 1141 restored him to the earldom of 
Northampton. Earl Simon fought for 
Stephen at Lincoln in 1141, and was one of 
_ the three earls who remained faithful to 
Queen Matilda during her husband's cap- 
tivity. After the death of Henry of Scot- 
land in 1152, Simon was rewarded for his 
loyalty by receiving the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon. He died in August 1153. He had 
been one of the foremost of Stephen’s sup- 
porters, and his death, coinciding with that 
of the king’s son Eustace, removed the two 
chief opponents to an agreement between 
the king and Henry FitzEmpress (Hen. 
Hont.p.288), Henry of Huntingdon makes 
Robert of Gloucester describe Simon IT as one 
whose acts never got beyond speeches, nor his 
gifts beyond promises (7). p.270). Simon II 
de Senlis founded the nunnery of De la Pré, 
near Northampton, and the abbey of Saltrey 
in Huntingdonshire. He married Isabel, 
daughter of Robert de Beaumont, earl ot 
Leicester (d. 1118), by whom he had a son, 
Simon. Simon III de Senlis was apparently 
recognised in the earldom of Northampton 
as soon as he came of age in 1159; he ob- 
tained the earldom of Huntingdon also on 
its forfeiture by William the Lion of Scot- 
land in 1174, He married Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Gilbert de Gant, earl of 
Lincoln, but died without offspring in 1183 
or 1184. 


[Ordericus Vitalis, iii. 402, iv. 169, v. 130 
(Soc. de i’Hist. de France) ; Henry of Hunting- 
don (Rolls Ser.); Vita et passio Waldevi ap. 
Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, vol. ii. ; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum, v.178, 185, 190-1, 207, 
621; Freeman’s Norman Conquest and William 
Rufus; Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville; Dug- 
dale’s Baronage, i. 58; Doyle’s Official Baronage, 
ii. 611-12; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, 
iv. 282-4, vi. 67.] 6.L. K. 

SEPPINGS, Srr ROBERT (1767-1840), 
naval architect, born at Fakenham in Nor- 
folk in 1767, was son of Robert Seppings 
and his wife Lydia, daughter of John Milli- 
gen, alinendraperat Harleston. Sir Robert’s 
birthplace is eight miles from Burnham 
Thorpe, where Nelson was born in 1758. His 
father was a cattle salesman, but his busi- 
ness did not prosper, and Seppings in his 
boyhood had to contribute to the family’s 
income by carrying letters to a neighbour- 
ing town on a mule. Subsequently his 
mother’s brother, John Milligen, a retired 
naval captain who had settled at Plymouth, 
adopted, in the place of children of his own, 
his nephew Robert, as well as the two 
daughters of his brother, Thomas Milligen. 
One of these, Charlotte, became Seppings’s 
wife, while her sister Martha married Richard 
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(afterwards Vice-admiral Sir Richard) Dacres, 
G.C.H., and her sons became Admiral Sir 
Sidney Oolpoys Dacres [q. v.] and Field- 
Marshal Sir Richard James Dacres [q. v.] 

In 1782 Captain Milligen apprenticed his 
nephew Robert, then fifteen years old, as a 
working shipwright in Plymouth dockyard. 
His education was very limited at the time, 
and his knowledge of mathematics was 
always slender; but he rapidly acquired a 
deep interest in his profession, and displayed 
an inventive genius which industry, deter- 
mination, and the rapidity and accuracy of 
his powers of observation enabled him to 
turn to practical uses. 

His first important invention may be re- 
ferred to 1800. He was then master ship- 
wright assistant at Plymouth dockyard. His 
chief work was to shore and lift ships in 
dock, and he was impressed by the time 
wasted in the processes employed. He 
sought a method by which ships might be 
suspended instead of lifted, and with this 
end in view, after experimenting with models 
in his cabin on the dock, he constructed 
new machinery, formerly called ‘ Seppings 
blocks.’ By an arrangement of three wedges 
—two being placed vertically beside the 
ship, and one set horizontally across the 
other two—the examination of the keels and 
lower timbers of vessels was accomplished 
with comparative easeand rapidity. Where 
the old system needed the services of five 
hundred men, Seppings’s system required 
but twenty men and two-thirds of the time 
formerly required. A vessel could, in fact, 
be docked and undocked by means of Sep- 
pings’s blocks in one spring tide. A trial of 
the blocks was first made at Plymouth dock- 
yard in September 1800, on the large Spanish 
first-rate San Josef, A dock at Plymouth 
was first fitted up with the blocks in 1801 
by order of the navy board. For this inven- 
tion Seppings was granted 1,000/. by the 
admiralty, and the Copley medal on 23 Nov. 
1808 by the Society of Arts. In the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ of that society, vol. xxii., is a de- 
tailed account of the system of blocks, with 
diagrams. 

Although the admiralty habitually dis- 
couraged innovation, Sir John Henslowe, the 
surveyor of the navy, was in full sympathy 
with Seppings’s efforts. Owing doubtless 
to his representations, the navy board, in 
defiance of its traditions, Hele practical 
proof of their appreciation of Seppings’s in- 
genuity by at once removing him to Chatham, 
and by making him in 1804 a master-ship- 
wright. Meanwhile, Seppings had begun 
another series of experiments on the con- 
struction of ships, which resulted in his ine 
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vention of the system of diagonally bracing 
and trussing the frame-timbers, an inven- 
tion of the first importance in shipbuilding. 
Hitherto, ships of the first class had suffered 
from the arching of their keels, technically 
called ‘hogging.’ This arose from the irregu- 
larity of the weight occasioned by greater 
upward pressure in the centre than in the 
extremities. When a first-rate ship entered 
the sea, she was usually found to have dropped 
two to five or six inches at head and stern. 
To prevent this result Seppings suggested 
that the frame-timbers should not,as had pre- 
viously been done, be merely placed square 
and rectangular to each other, but that they 
should be braced together by trusses laid 
diagonally, and forming a series of triangles. 
While at Plymouth in 1800 Seppings had 
experimented in this direction on the Glen- 
more, an old and weak vessel of 36 guns. His 
success induced him, on his promotion to 
Chatham, to extend his operations in 1805 to 
the Kent, 74 guns, when docked for repairs. 
The plan answered all his expectations, and 
in 1810 it was applied with excellent effect 
to the old Tremendous (74). The Howe, 
launched on 28 March 1815, was the first 
ship laid down and wholly built on the diago- 
nal principle. The system met with bitter 
opposition from the older shipwrights; it was 
pronounced to be ‘ without sense or science,’ 
but Sir John Barrow [q. v.], second secre- 
tary of the admiralty, regarded it with favour, 
and described its merits in an article in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ Barrow induced Charles 
Yorke, first lord of the admiralty, to direct 
its adoption in the government shipyards. 
Seppings fully and clearly explained the new 
system in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety on 10 March 1814, and supplied a print 
of a section indicating the arrangements in 
detail. He showed how a barred gate was 
stiffened by fixing across it a diagonal strip 
of wood, and proved that the diagonal braces 
and trusses placed on either side of the ship, 
with cross-bracing between the port-holes, 
and the attachment of the beams to the sides 
of the vessel by small timbers, rendered the 
ship one mass, and attained the essential 
qualities of ‘strength, safety, and durability.’ 
In conclusion, Seppings acknowledged the 
honourable spirit of liberality which dictated 
‘the orders for carrying out this new prin- 
ciple of constructing his majesty’s ships.’ A 
second paper, read before the Royal Society 
on 27 Noy. 1817 (Transactions, 1818), showed 
the success of the principle on its trial on 
the Howe (120), the St. Vincent (120), and 
the Justitia (74), an old Danish ship. Critics 
of ‘high mathematical talents, who gene- 
rally approved of the system’ (KNowLBs, 
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Principles, §c., p. 12), controverted some of 
its details; but Seppings, who had no mathe- 
matical training, proved them in the wrong 
by actual experiment. 

A third invention by Seppings was sug- 
gested by the loss of life on the Victory 
(100) at the battle of Trafalgar, owing to 
shot passing unimpeded through the board- 
ing of the beakhead. In 1807 Seppings re- 
commended the replacement of the beak- 
head of the ship by timbers run up the sides 
forming a circular bow. Subsequently he 
introduced a round stern, which became a 
formidable battery. 

On 14 June 1813 Seppings was appointed 
by patent (Admiralty Bill Office Registry of 
Salaries) to the office of surveyor of the 
navy, and was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 10 March 1814. He received the 
honour of knighthood on 17 Aug. 1819 on 
board the Royal George yacht ‘ under sail, 
the royal standard flying’ (Heralds’ Col- 
lege). He received many other marks of 
honour at home and abroad. The Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, the kings of Denmark 
and Holland, all presented him with valu- 
able gifts to mark their appreciation of his 
professional services. In 1836 the univer- 
sity of Oxford conferred on him the degree 
of D.C.L. 

When, in 1832, Sir James Graham [q. v.], 
first lord of the admiralty, began a reform of 
the naval administration, Seppings resigned, 
on 12 June 1832, after nearly fifty years’ 
service, his successor, Sir William Symonds, 
being appointed by warrant on 13 June 1832, 
After his retirement from Chatham, Sep- 
pings settled at Taunton, Somerset, where 
he died on 25 Sept. 1840. A small tablet 
in the chancel of St. Mary’s there is inscribed 
with a brief record of his career. 

By hisinnovations Seppings rendered ships 
in every way more seaworthy and better 
adapted for defence. In the museum of the 
Royal United Service Institution there is a 
fine model of a vessel presented by Seppings 
tothe board of admiralty, which openslength- 
wise, showing in opposite sections the two 
halves of a ship, the one with the old con- 
struction, the other with Seppings’s improve- 
mentsandinventions. His improved methods 
of shipbuilding are now universally adopted 
in all ships, whether constructed for the navy 
or the merchant service. In 1891, at the 
Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, the gallery in 
which models illustrating the progress of 
naval architecture were shown, was entitled 
the ‘Seppings’ gallery. 

Lady Seppings died at Taunton on 22 Noy. 
1834. Seppings’s eldest son, John Milligen 
Seppings, filled for twenty years the office of 
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inspector of shipping under the East India 
Company at Calcutta; with the death of 
his only surviving child (a daughter), the 
family in the male line became extinct. 
Another of Sir Robert’s sons, Captain Ed- 
ward Seppings, with his wife and two chil- 
dren, was killed at Cawnpore during the 
mutiny. 

[Principles and Practice of Constructing Ships 
as mentioned and introduced by Sir Robert 
Seppings, by John Knowles, F.R.S., 1822 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1840, ii. 97; Philosophical Transactions, 
1814, 1818; Proceedings of the Society of Arts, 
vol. xxili.; English Cyclopedia; Penny Ency- 
clopedia, s.v. ‘Shipbuilding ;’ The British Fleet, 
by Commander N. Robinson, R.N.; Statement 
of Case of Mr. Robert Seppings as to the In- 
vention for obviating lifting Ships, Chatham, 
1804; James’s Naval History, ed. 1826.] 
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SERES, WILLIAM (d. 1579?), printer, 
is said by Ames to have been in partnership 
with John Day (1522-1584) (q. v.]as a printer 
as early as 1544, but the earliest known book 
published by Seres is dated 1548. He also 

rinted in connection with Anthony Scoloker 
{q. v.] and William Hill. Day and Seres 
separated about 1550, and the latter esta- 
blished himself at ‘St. Peter College’ in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. When that building was 
occupied by the Stationers’ Company, Seres 
set up at the sign of the ‘Hedge Hog’ at 
the west end of St. Paul’s Churchyard. The 
use of this device—the badge of Sir Henry 
Sidney—has led to the assumption that 
Seres was Sidney’s servant. It is more pro- 
bable that he was in the service of Cecil, 
who on 11 March 1553-4 procured for him 
a patent to be sole printer ofall primers (i.e. 
forms of private prayer) and psalters. On 
the accession of Mary, Seres, who had pub- 
lished a large number of protestant books, 
was deprived of his patent and thrown into 
prison (Zyerton Papers, Camden Soc., p. 
140), Elizabeth, however, renewed the 
patent, including in it Seres’s wife and son. 
Subsequently Seres parted with some of his 
rights to Henry Denham, and this led toa 
protracted dispute between Denham and 
Seres’s widow (Amzs, ed. Dibdin, iv. 194-5; 
TimprRtey, Typogr. Encycl. pp. 362-3). 
Seres took an active part in the affairs of the 
Stationers’ Company; he was a member of 
the old company existing before the charter 
of 1556; in the new company he was master 
five times, namely, in 1570, 1571, 1575-6-7; 
he was also a generous benefactor to the 
company. He died between March 1577-8 

ARBBR, ii. 676) and June 1580 (7d. ii. 682). 

he business was carried on under the name 
of his son, William Seres, junior, until 1603. 
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Dibdin enumerates more than sixty works 
printed by Seres between 1548 and 1577. 
Among the more important were Sir John 
Cheke’s ‘ Hurt of Sedition’ 1549 and 
again in 1569, and Sir Geoffrey Fenton’s 
‘Monophylo, 1572. In 1562 he published 
a verse translation of ‘ A Prayer,’ by himself, 
and apparently he was also author of an 
‘Answer to the Proclamation of the Rebels 
in the North,’ 1569, in verse (MAITLAND, 
Index of English Books at Lambeth, p. 98; 
Ames, ed. Dibdin, iv. 216; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. viii. 345). He must be distinguished 
from one William Seres, a Scot, who ‘ de- 
parted out of Scotland because he had stolen 
away the sheriff of Linlithgow’s wife, the 
Lord Semple’s daughter ; after that he was 
three years in Almaine with the Palsgrave 
and the emperor; then with others he came 
by aship and was taken in Brittany and con- 
demned to the galleys’ (Cal. State Papers, 
For. Ser. 1566-8, No. 183). Having been 
released, he was actively concerned in the 
rebellion of 1569, and afterwards lived abroad 
(Murpin, Burghley State Papers, pp. 215-7 ; 
Hatfield MSS. ii. 17, 26; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. viii. 345). . 
[Arber’s Transcript of the Stationers’ Reg. 
passim; Ames’s Typogr. Antig. ed. Herbert, pp. 
686, 705, ed. Dibdin, iv. 193, 226; Timperley’s 
Eneyel. pp. 362-3; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1563, Nos. 1414, 1461, 1531; Archexologia, xxv. 
108 ; Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 188, 148 ; 
Strype’s Works, index, passim ; Corser’s Collect. 
Anglo-Poet.; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collec- 
tions, passim; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viil. 
845.] AN EP: 


SERGEANT. 


SERGEANT, JOHN (1622-1707), Ro- 
man catholic controversialist, son of William 
Sergeant, yeoman, of Barrow-upon-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, was born there in 1622, and 
educated in a private school kept by Mr. Raw- 
son in the neighbouring village of Barton. 
He was admitted a sub-sizar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 12 April 1639. In 1641 
he contributed verses to the university col- 
lection of poems on the king’s return from 
Scotland, and in 1642-3 he graduated B.A. 
He became secretary to Thomas Morton, 
bishop of Durham, upon the recommendation 
of Dr. William Beale [q. v.], master of St. 
John’s. This position he held for about a year, 
during which time he was employed in tran- 
scribing quotations from the ancient fathers. 
His researches in early ecclesiastical history 
resulted in his conversion to the Roman catho- 
lic church. Afterwards retiring to the Eng- 
lish College at Lisbon, he went through a 
course of theology and was ordained priest. 


[See also SaRcunv. ] 
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For some time he was prefect of studies, and 
in 1652 he was sent on the English mission, 
His brethren soon after his arrival made him 
® canon and secretary of their chapter. 
Finding him well skilled in controversial 
writing, they encouraged him to undertake 
the defence of the catholic cause, and this he 
did with remarkable assiduity for upwards 
of forty years. He was, indeed, the ‘ very 
genius off controversy, and there was no 
great protestant writer of his time that he 
did not encounter. In his ‘ Literary Life,’ 
written in 1700, he states that he had printed 
thirty-two books at a cost of over 800/., 
which sum he paid out of his own earnings, 
without burdening catholics or any of his 
brethren (Catholicon, ii. 127). In 1675 he 
was at Rouen, where he became well ac- 
quainted with the Abbé Walter Montagu 
{a y.],and during his residence in France he 
ived on terms of intimacy with Bossuet, to 
whom he dedicated his ‘ Methodus Compen- 
diosa.’ In 1688 he was engaged in the com- 
position of a second answer to Tillotson’s 
‘Rule of Faith,’ and seven sheets of it had 
been struck off by Bennet, the catholic printer, 
when the mob, rising at the Revolution, 
plundered the press, seized all the printed 
sheets, and took away some of the ‘copy.’ 
For two years after this Sergeant had enough 
to do to provide for his own safety, passing 
himself off as a physician and assuming at 
different times the names of Dodd, Holland, 
and Smith. ‘He was unmanageable all his 
life” observes one of his friends, Sylvester 
Jenks, in his unpublished letters to another 
of Sergeant’s friends, Father Fairfax, ‘and 
ended his days with printing libels, in which 
he abused, not only me, but many of my 
betters in a much more scurrilous manner 
than ever he did you or yours.’ He died,‘ with 
a pen in his hand,’ in 1707. 

Charles Plowden remarks that Sergeant 
was ‘the author of a system of controversy 
entirely grounded on the erroneous principles 
of Blackloe [i.e. Thomas White (1582-1676), 
q. v. |, which he published in a book entitled 
“Sure Footing.” This book was attacked by 
catholic and protestant divines, especially 
by Dr. Peter Talbot, catholic archbishop of 
Dublin; and it was defended in various tracts 
by the author. He seems to have possessed a 
small share of ill-digested knowledge, much 
presumption, and an ardent temper, suited 
to the genius of faction and party. He was 
closely connected, in friendship and error, 
with Blackloe, and also with . . . Hobbes. 
Among the catholics he was usually called 
“Blackloe’s Philip,” in allusion to the se- 
condary part which Philip Melanchthon 
acted under Luther’ (Remarks on the Memoirs 
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of Gregorio Panzani, 1794, p. 285). An ac~ 
count of Sergeant’s theological opinions is 
given in Peter Talbot’s ‘Blackloanze Heresis 
... Historia et Confutatio,’ 1675, 4to, pub- 
lished under Talbot’s pseudonym, ‘Lominus’ 
{see Tatzor, Peter]. He must doubtless be 
distinguished from the John Sergeant whose 
evidence with regard to Oates’s plot was 
printed by order of the House of Commons, 
1681, fol. 

The controversialist’s works are: 1. Eng- 
lish verses addressed ‘To Sir Kenelme Digby 
upon his two incomparable Treatises of Philo- 
sophy ’[London, 1653], 4to. 2.‘ Schism dis- 
arm’d of the Defensive Weapons lent it by 
Doctor Hammond and the Bishop of Derry,’ 
Paris, 1655, 8vo. 3. ‘Schism Dispatcht, or 
a Rejoynder to the Replies of Dr. Hammond 
and the Ld. of Derry’ [J. Bramhall], { Paris? ], 
1657, 8vo. 4. ‘Reflections upon the Oath 
of Supremacy and Allegiance. By a Catho- 
lic Gentleman,’ 1661, 12mo (cf. BurLER, 
Historical Memoirs, iii. 480). 5. ‘An An- 
swer to Dr. Pierce’s Sermon’ [on Matthew, 
xix. 8], n. p., 1663, 8vo. 6. ‘Sure Footing 
in Christianity, or Rational Discourses on 
the Rule of Faith. With three short Ani- 
madversions on Dr. Pierce’s Sermon; also on 
some Passages in Mr. Whitby and Mr. Stil- 
lingfieet which concern that Rule. By J.S.,’ 
London, 1665, 8vo; a second edition ap- 
peared the same year with ‘an appendix,. 
subverting fundamentally and manifoldlymy 
Ld. of Down’s [i.e. Jeremy Taylor’s] Dissua-- 
sive,’ and a‘ Letter to Dr. Casaubon.’ 7. ‘A 
Discovery of the Groundlessness and Insin- 
cerity of my Ld. of Down’s Dissuasive. Be- 
ing the Fourth Appendix to Svre-Footing. 
With a Letter to Dr. Casaubon, and another 
to his Answerer. By J.S.,’ London, 1665, 8vo. 
8. ‘Let Common Reason be Judge,’ a treatise 
on the use of holy images in answer to B. 
Horwood[1665?]. 9. ‘Sober Advice to Mr. 
Gataker’ be6s : 10. ‘The Solid Grounds 
of the Roman Catholic Faith,’ in answer to 
Dr. Matthew Poole’s ‘ Nullity of the Romish 
Faith, Oxford, 1666, 8vo. 11. ‘A Letter of 
Thanks from the Author of Sure-Footing to 
his Answerer, Mr. J. T[illotson],’ Paris, 1666, 
8vo. 12, ‘Faithvindicated from Possibility 
of Falshood’ [anon.], Louvain, 1667, 8vo. 
13. ‘The Method to arrive at Satisfaction in 
Religion’ (anon.) [1671],12mo. 14. ‘Errour 
nonplust; or, Dr. Stillingfleet shown to be 
the Man ofno Principles. Withan Essay how 
Discourses concerning Catholick Grounds 
bear the Highest Evidence’ (anon.), 1678, 
8vo. 15. ‘ Methodus compendiosa qua recto 
pervestigatur et certo invenitur Fides Chris- 
tiana,’ Paris, 1674, 12mo; dedicated to Bos- 
suet. 16. ‘Clypeus Septemplex. Declaratio 
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D. Sergeantii circa doctrinam in libris suis 
contentam exhibita Sacre Congregationi... 
Cardinalium in universa Christiana Repub- 
lica contra hereticam pravitatem Genera- 
lium Inquisitorum: appendix seu querimonia 
J. Sergeantii adversus M. Lominum [i.e. 
Peter Talbot, catholic archbishop of Dublin] 
...’ Douay, 1677,8vo. 17. ‘ Vindicie J. Ser- 
geantii tribunalibus Romano et Parisiensi, 
ubi ab ill™° P, Talboto ... de doctrina prava 
accusatus fuit, in librorum suorum defen- 
sionem exhibits’ [Douay], 1678, 8vo. 18.‘A 
Letter to the Doon of P. [St. Paul’s, ie. 
Dr. E, Stillingfleet] in Answer to the argu- 
ing part of his first Letter to Mr. G.[odden]’ 
(anon.) London, 1687, 4to; a reply to this 
was published anonymously by Clement Ellis, 
M.A. 19. ‘A Second Catholic Letter; or, 
Reflections on the Reflecter [Clement Ellis]’s 
Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet’s First Letter to 
Mr, G[odden] against the Answer to the 
arguing part of it’ (anon.), London, 1687, 
4to. 20. A Third Catholic Letter in answer 
to the arguing Part of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Se- 
cond Letter’ (anon.), London, 1687, 4to. 
21. ‘The Fourth Catholick Letter in answer 
to Dr. Stillingfleet’s Sermon preach’d at 
Guild-hall, Nov. 27,1687, entituled Scripture 
& Tradition compared ; addrest to his Audi- 
tory,’ London, 1688, 4to. 22. ‘The Fifth 
Catholic Letter in reply to Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
(pretended) Answer to about the Fortieth 
Part of J. S.’s Catholic Letters, addrest to 
all impartial Readers,’ London, 1688, 4to. 
23. ‘A Letter to [William Wake] the Con- 
tinuator of the Present State of our Contro- 
versy. Laying oper the Folly of his extra- 
yvagant Boasting, and the Malice of his Will- 
full Forgeries’ [1688?] 24. ‘The Sixth 
Catholick Letter, laying open the Folly of the 
Continuator’s extravagant Boasting, and the 
Malice of his wilful Forgeries. In which 
also the Accounts between J. S.’s two Ad- 
versaries, Dr. Stillingfleet and Dr. Tillot- 
son, are cast up’ (London, 1688], 4to. 
95. ‘The Schism of the Church of England, 
&c. demonstrated in four Arguments. For- 
merly propos’d to Dr. Gunning and Dr. 
Pearson, the late Bishops of Ely and Chester, 
by two Catholick Disputants in a celebrated 
Conference upon that Point’ (anon.), Ox- 
ford, 1688, 4to. 26. A second answer to 
Tillotson’s ‘ Rule of Faith,’ London, 1688, 
8vo, partly printed but never published. 
27. ‘The Method to Science. By J. S., 
London, 1696, 8vo. 28. ‘Solid Philosophy 
asserted against the Fancies of the Ideists: 
or the Method to Science farther illustrated. 
With Reflexions on Mr. Locke’s Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. By J.S.,’ 
London, 1697, 8vo. Mr. James Crossley, 
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F\S.A., says: ‘I have Locke’s copy of Ser- 
geant’s ‘Solid Philosophy asserted,’ the mar- 
gins of which are filled with answers in 
Locke’s autograph to the animadversions 
contained in that book. It is somewhat 
strange that neither these nor his manuscript 
notes on the pamphlets of Thomas Burnett 
of the Charterhouse, written against the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” which 
are also in my possession, have ever been 
published or noticed by his biographers’ 
(Worrtuineton, Diary, i1.193 7.) 29. ‘Rail- 
lery defeated by calm Reasoning,’ London, 
1699,12mo. 30. ‘ Transnatural Philosophy, 
or Metaphysicks: demonstrating the Essences 
and Operations of all Beings whatever, which 
gives the Principles to all other Sciences. 
And shewing the perfect Conformity of Chris- 
tian Faith to Right Reason, and the Un- 
reasonableness of Atheists, Deists, Anti- 
trinitarians, and other Sectaries. By J. S., 
Lendon, 1700, 8vo; 2nd edit. London, 1706, 
8vo. 31. ‘The Literary Life of John Sergeant. 
Written by Himself in Paris, 1700, at the Re- 
quest of the Duke of Perth,’ London, 1816, 
8vo, edited by John Kirk, D.D. 32. ‘An Ac- 
count of the Chapter erected by William 
[Bishop] titular Bishop of Chalcedon, and 
Ordinary of England and Scotland,’ 16mo; 
reprinted, with preface and notes by Wil- 
liam Barclay Turnbull, London, 1853, 8vo. 
33. ‘Transactions relating to the English 
Secular Clergy,’ 1706. 34. ‘The Jesuit’s 
Gospel,’ a pamphlet which was repudiated 
by the whole of the catholic clergy (Giztow, 
iii, 619). ‘Schism Unmask’d,’ 1658, is 
ascribed to Sergeant by Dolman, but the 
real author was the jesuit father, John Percy 
(cf. Jonus, Popery Tracts). 

Among those who published replies to 
works by Sergeant were Hammond, Bram- 
hall, Pierce, Casaubon, Taylor, Stillingfleet, 
Whitby, Tillotson, Wilkins, Poole, Gataker, 
W. Falkner, Clement Ellis, and George 
Hughes. 

[Addit. MS. 5880, f. 189; Birch’s Life of Til- 
lotson, pp. 33, 34, 35, 371,409; Bodleian Cat.; 
Bonney’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 349; Bram- 
hall’s Works (1842), Life, pp. xxviii, xxix, vol. 
ii, p. 358m. ; Catholicon (1816), ii. 129-36, 169- 
176, 217-24, iii. 9-16, 55-64, 97-104, 121-7, 
248; Commons’ Journals, ix. 710, 711; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. iii. 472; Foulis’s Romish Treasons 
and Usurpations, pref. p. vii; Gillow’s Bibl. 
Dict. iv. 49; Halkett and Laing’s Dict. of 
Anonymous Lit.; Pref. to Hickes’s Devotions 
in the Ancient Way of Offices, 2nd edit. 1701; 
Jones’s Popery Tracts, p. 484; Panzani’s 
Memoirs, pp. xiv, 93”. 326”. 382, 384; Ser- 
geant’s Literary Life, 1816 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Wood’s Athen Orson. (Bliss), iii, 496, iv. 1053, 
1055.] T.C. 


Sergison 
SERGISON, CHARLES (1654-1732), 


commissioner of the navy, born in 1654, en- 
tered the service of the crown as a dockyard 
clerk in July 1671. In 1675 he became clerk 
to the clerk of the acts, whose office was then 
held jointly by Thomas Hayter and John 
Pepys, a younger brother of Samuel Pepys 
[q. v.] John Pepys died in 1677 and was 
succeeded by James Sotherne, who, after 
March 1680, held the office by himself till 
25 Dec. 1689. Sergison was then appointed 
in Sotherne’s room, and remained clerk of 
the acts for thirty years, for the most 
part single-handed, but from 1701 to 1706 
jointly with Samuel Atkins, formerly clerk 
of Samuel Pepys. During this period, which 
included the war of the Spanish succession, 
as well as the little war of 1718, the work 
of the navy board was excessively heavy, 
and Sergison won the highest opinion of 
the several administrations with whom he 
acted. The emoluments of the office were 
large, though rather by perquisites and fees 
than by pay, and in 1691 Sergison was able 
to purchase Cuckfield Park inSussex. During 
the reign of Anne he more than once asked 
for permission to retire, but was told that he 
could not be’spared. Afterwards, when he 
was superseded at the age of 65, in 1719, he 
seems to have felt it as an undeserved insult. 
During the rest of his life he lived at Cuck- 
field Place, and there he died on 26 Nov. 
1782. He was buried in Cuckfield church, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. 
Sergison married Anne, daughter of Mr. 
Crawley of the navy office; she predeceased 
him ; and on his death without children the 
estate passed to his grand-nephew, Thomas 
Warden, who took the name of Sergison. He 
also died, leaving no children, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Michael, who assumed 
the nameofSergison. In his family theestate 
still remains. 

Sergison formed a large collection of manu- 
scripts relating to thenavy; andthough many 


of these have been dispersed, many are still | 


at Cuckfield Place. He had also a fine col- 
lection of models, which has been preserved 
entire and in beautiful condition. 


[Sussex Archeological Collections, xxy. 62- 
84; Duckett’s Naval Commissioners. | 
Leal is 


SERLE, AMBROSE (1742-1812), Cal- 
vinistic writer, was born on 380 Aug. 1742, 
and entered the navy, in which by 1795 he 
had attained the rank of captain (Ann. Reg.) 
When William Legge, second earl of Dart- 
mouth [q. v.], became secretary of state for 
the colonies in 1772, Serle was appointed one 
of his under-secretaries, and in January 1776 
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he was made clerk of reports. He went to 
America in 1774, accompanied the British 
army from 1776 to 1778, and during part of 
that time had control of the press in New 
York. His knowledge of American affairs 
was considerable, and his letters throw much 
light upon the course of events (cf. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. x. passim). On 
returning from America in 1780 he settled 


at Heckfield, Hampshire. In 1795 the latter 


was a commissioner of ‘ the transport service 
and the care of prisoners of war,’ and was re- 
appointed in 1803 and 1809. He died on 
1 Aug. 1812, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Broadwater, near Worthing. He 
was married, and a daughter Jane (1780- 
1792) was Mrs. Romaine’s goddaughter. 

In 1764, while living in or near London, 
Serle became a friend of William Romaine 
(a. v.] Other friends were John Thornton, 

ohn Newton, Toplady, and Legh Richmond. 
Soon after 1780 he published his ‘ Hore Soli- 
tarie’ (2nd edit. 1787) and the ‘ Christian 
Remembrancer’ (1787). A series of letters 
from Romaine ( Works, vol. viii.) shows the 
deep affection and entire accord in religious 
matters which subsisted between him and 
Serle. Nowhere does the conviction of the 
vital importance of Calvinism as of the essence 
of the gospel appear more strongly than in 
Serle’s books. The ‘ Hore Solitarie’ and the 
‘Christian Remembrancer’ passed through 
many editions. Romaine circulated them 
broadcast. Other works by Serle are: 
1. ‘Christian Husbandry,’ 1789. 2. ‘The 
Christian Parent,’ 1793, often reprinted. 
3. ‘Charis,’ 1803. 4. ‘The Secret Thoughts 
of a departed Friend,’ written while the 
author was suffering from paralysis in 1812, 
and designed for posthumous publication, 
1813. 5. ‘The Church of God,’ 1814. 


[Gent. Mag. 1812, ii. 193; Life of Hannah 
More, 1835, passim; Serle’s Works; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] Ba ld Dials} 


SERLO, called Grammaticus (1109- 
1207 ?), monk of Fountains, born in 1109, 
was brother of Ralph, abbot of Louth Park 
in Lincolnshire. Though he was present 
when the monks of St. Mary’s, York, left 
that house to found the abbey at Fountains, 
and was related to some of them, he did not 
himself enter Fountains till 1138, when he 
was twenty-nine (WALBRAN, Memorials of 
Fountamns, 1. vill. 57; but cf. Lenanp, De 
Script. Brit.i. 159; and Pits, De Iilustr. 
Angl. Script. p. 223). From Fountains he 
was sent in 1147 to assist in founding Kirk- 
stall, near Leeds, where he spent the rest of 
his long life. It was Serlo who in his ninety- 
ninth year gave Hugh of Kirkstall the infor- 
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mation which he worked up into his‘ Narratio 
de fundatione Fontanis Monasterii in comi- 
tatu Eboracensi’ (Memorials of Fountains, 
vol. i.) Serlo’s daily lectures to his pupils 
are said to have been the origin of his books. 
He probably died at Kirkstall about 1207. 

Serlois said to have written ‘ De bello inter 

Scotize Regem et Angliz Barones,’ a Latin 
poem printed by Twysden (Decem Scriptores, 
1. 331). Other works attributed doubtfully 
to him are ‘ De Morte Sumerledi,’ ‘De Dic- 
tionibus Disyllabis,’ ‘De Dictionibus xqui- 
vocis,’ ‘De Dictionibus univocis’ (Bats, 
Script. Illust. Brit. i. 198), and ‘ De Differen- 
tiis Verborum’ (Prrs, l.c. p. 224). Several 
of these are extant in manuscript in different 
college libraries in Cambridge. 

It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
writings of Serlo of Fountains from those of 
three other men of the same name (Harpy, 
Descriptive Catalogue, vol. ii. Rolls Ser.) 
The first SHRLO (77. 960?) probably lived about 
the middle of the tenth century, and was a 
Benedictine of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 
After a feud with monks of another house 
in that city, he wrote with great bitterness 
against monks in general a book called 
* Monachorum Libidines’ (BatB, Lc. i. 186). 
He is said to have been bishop of Cornwall, 
but his name does not appear among those of 
the bishop of that diocese (Pits, l.c. p. 175, 
but see Stusss, Regist. Sacr. Angl. p. 187). 
Other works doubtfully attributed to him 
are five books of commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, a treatise ‘ de proverbiis,’ and a book 
of homilies (Pits, l.c.) 

The second, SeRto oF Bayeux (1036 ?- 
1104), a Norman by birth, was perhaps at 
different times canon of Bayeux and of 
Avranches, monk of Mount St. Michael in 
Normandy, and chaplain to William, after- 
wards the conqueror of England (Hist. et 
Cart. Monast. Gloucestr. i. 10, Rolls Ser.) 
His patron was Odo [q. v.], bishop of Bayeux, 
half-brother of William, and, at the sugges- 
tion of Osmund, the chancellor, the king gave 
him the abbey of Gloucester, 29 Aug. 1072 
(Cart. Monast. Gloucestr. l.c.) At the time 
of Serlo’s appointment there were only two 
monks of full age in the house, but under his 
vigorous administration its prosperity was 
firmly established, and the number of monks 
raised toover a hundred (Wix.. Mau. Gesta 
Regum, ii. 512, RollsSer. ; Duepae, Monast. 
Angl.i, 531-2 ; ef. Cartul, Monast. Gloucest. 
1.58 seq.) Serlo rebuilt the abbey church 
and had it consecrated in 1100 (2. pp. 11-12), 
but it appears to have been destroyed by fire 
shortly after. Serlo was a man of strong 
will and high personal character, and, after 
thirty-two years of able rule, died on 
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236). An epitaph upon him written by 
Godfrey of Winchester [q. v.], is extant 
(Cartul. Gloucestr. p. 18). To disentangle 
Serlo’s writing and especially his verse from 
that of his friend, Godfrey of Winchester, 
seems impossible (Descriptive Cat. ii. 58, 69, 
74, 97, &c.), but he perhaps wrote the treatise 
‘Super Oratione Dominica,’ sometimes at- 
tributed to Serlo of Fountains (TANNER, Bibi. 
Brit.-HMib. p. 662 n.) There is also extant a 
letter which he wrote to William Rufus, in- 
forming him of a dream of one of his monks 
concerning the king’s approaching death 
(Ord. Vit. x. 781). 

The third Surto (d. 1147), called the 
Priest, lived under Henry I, and was the son 
of Syred the Smith and Leofleda (Cartul. 
Gloucest. i. 81; Tanner, l.c.; Bats, l.c.) 
He was fourth dean of Salisbury, in what 
year is not known (Le Nevn, Fasti Eccl. 
Angi, ii. 612), and was first abbot of Ciren- 
cester in 1117 (Fron. Wie. ii. 92, Engl. Hist. 
Soc. ; Monast. Angl. vi. 176). Serlo and his 
mother sold their land in Gloucester to the 
abbey of St. Peter’s in 1129, his son Bar- 
tholomew being a witness to the transaction 
eee Gloucest. i. 812). Serlo died at 

irencester in 1147, 


[Authorities cited in the text.] A. M. C-z. 


SERMON, WILLIAM (1629? -1679), 
physician, born probably in 1629, was ‘nearly 
related’ to one Edmond Sermon, a native of 
Naunton-Beauchamp, Worcestershire. He 
seems to have gained his first medical ex- 
perience ‘in the armies.’ About April 1666 
his ‘occasions’ called him to Bristol, ‘and 
the physicians there leaving the city,’ owing 
to the plague, he was, by desire of the mayor, 
‘shut up at the Mermaid Tavern upon the 
Back, and after that at Mr. Richard Win- 
stone’s house in the county of Gloucester, 
near the city aforesaid, in which infected 
houses,’ he says, ‘I continued the space of 
three months, and cured all of the Pest that 
took my Directions.’ He now obtained ‘a 
sufficient practice upon the worst of dis- 
eases,’ and remained at Bristol till 8 June 
1669, when he was summoned to Newhall 
in Essex to attend George Monck, duke of 
Albemarle [q.v.], for dropsy. On 12 July 
Monck gave him a certificate of his cure, and 
Charles II, on 6 Aug., sent letters to the 
university of Cambridge requesting them to 
grant Sermon a medical degree (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1669, October to December, p. 
441), In 1670 he accordingly graduated M.D. 

On 9 Sept. 1669 an advertisement appeared 
in the ‘London Gazette,’ stating that Ser- 
mon had ‘removed from Bristol, and may 
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be seen at his house in West Harding Street, 
in Goldsmith’s Rents, near Three-legged 
Alley, between Fetter Lane and Shoe Lane’ 
(ib. p. 486). He now gained a considerable 
practice, and was made physician-in-ordinary 
to the king. In 1672 appeared the eighth 
edition of his ‘Advertisement concerning 
those most famous and safe cathartiques and 
diuretique Pills . . . wherewith was cured 
the late Lord-general Monck of the Dropsie.’ 
Sermon denies that Monck eventually died 
of the dropsy, ‘as many enviously report’ 
(cf.GumBLE, Life of Monck, pp. 246, 254, 
476). Much of the book is repeated in ‘The 
Ladies Companion, or the English Midwife’ 
(1671, 8vo), which is illustrated with six- 
teen copper cuts, giving ‘ the various forms 
of the childs proceeding forth of the womb.’ 
The author complains of ‘the great rage of 
black-mouth’d envy’ excited by his success. 
A third work, issued in 1673, was ‘ A Friend 
to the Sick, or the honest English Man’s 
preservative. . . with a particular discourse 
of the Dropsie, scurvie, and yellow jaundice.’ 
Prefixed to it are some Latin hexameters by 
P{ayne] Fisher [q. v.], and some English 
laudatory verses by various friends, includ- 
ing William Winstanley [q. v.] 

Sermon died at his house in the parish of 
St. Bride’s, London, in the winter of 1679. 
A portrait of him, drawn and engraved by 
William Sherwin [q. v.] in 1671, represents 
him in a doctor’s gown at the age of forty-two. 
Under it are some doggerel lines, referring to 
his cure of Monck. It is prefixed to both ‘The 
Ladies Companion’ and the ‘Friend to the 
Sick” Wood calls him ‘that forward, vain, 
and conceited person.’ 


{Sermon’s Works; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 854; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Grad. 
Cant.; Granger's Biogr. Hist. of England, iv. 
5.] G. Le G. N, 


SERRES, DOMINIC (1722-1793), ma- 
rine-painter, was born in 1722 at Auch in 
Gascony, and was educated in the public 
school there. He is said to have been nephew 
of the archbishop of Rheims. His parents 
intended him for the church, but, this not 
suiting his taste, he ran away from his native 
town, and made his way on foot into Spain. 
He there shipped on board a vessel for South 
America as a common sailor, and eventually 
became master of a trading vessel to the 
Havannah, where he was taken prisoner by 
a British frigate and brought to this country 
about 1758. After his release he married 
and lived for a time in Northamptonshire. 
He had received some instruction in draw- 
ing, and commenced life in England as a 
painter of naval pieces, for which the wars 
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of the period furnished abundance of sab- 
jects. He received some assistance from 
Charles Brooking [q. v.], and soon esta- 
blished a position. In 1765 Serres became a 
member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and exhibited with them for two 
years. On the establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1768 he was chosen one of the 
foundation members, and was a constant 
contributor up to the time of his death. 
Between 1761 and 1793 he exhibited eight 
works at the Society of Artists, twenty-one 
at the Free Society, and 105 at the Royal 
Academy. Among the latter were ‘The 
Siege at Fort Royal, Martinique’ (1769), 
‘The Royal George returning from the Bay” 
(1771), ‘The Burning of the Town of Gimras* 
(1772), ‘The Thésée sinking while engaging 
with the Torbay’ (1777), and ‘The Engage- 
ment between the Serapis and the Countess 
of Scarborough with Paul Jones and his 
Squadron’(1780). Serres was a good linguist. 
In 1792 he succeeded Wilton as librarian to 
the academy. He was also appointed marine- 
painter to GeorgeIII, but he did not long hold 
these offices. He died in 1793, and was buried 
at St. Marylebone Old Church. He married 
about 1758, and left two sons, who followed 
his profession, John Thomas [q. v.] and Do- 
minic, and four daughters, two of whom 
were honorary exhibitors at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Paul Sandby was his friend and 
next-door neighbour. 

There are several large sea-pieces by Serres 
(in bad condition) at Greenwich Hospital and 
at Hampton Court Palace; they do not sus- 
tain the reputation he enjoyed in his lifetime. 
A few of his water-colour drawings are at 
South Kensington Museum. 


_ [Redgrave’s Dict. ; Edwards’s Anecdotes ; Wil- 
liam Sandby’s Thomas and Paul Sandby; Red- 
graves Century; Graves’s (Algernon) Dict.; 
Memoir of J. T. Serres, 1826, p. 7.] C. M. 


SERRES, JOHN THOMAS (1759- 
1825), marine-painter, elder son of Dominic 
Serres [q. v. ], was born in December 1759, and 
followed his father’s profession: He was for 
some time drawing-master to a marine school 
at Chelsea. In 1780 he began to exhibit at 
the Royal Academy, sending two water- 
colour views and a painting of Sir George 
Rodney engaging the Spanish squadron. In 
1790 he went to Italy, visiting Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, and Rome, 
where he passed five months, and then pro- 
ceeded toNaples. After an absence of a little 
more than a year, he was recalled to England 
by a letter from Miss Olive Wilmot, the 
daughter of a house-painter at Warwick, to: 
whom he had engaged himself before he left. 
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England, and whom he married, against the 
wishes of his friends, 17 Sept. 1791 [see 
Serres, Mrs. Oxrvia]. 

In 1798 he succeeded his father as marine- 
painter to the king, and was also appointed 
marine draughtsman to the admiralty. In 
the latter capacity he was frequently em- 
ployed in making sketches of the harbours 
on the enemy’s coast, and had a vessel ap- 
pointed for his service, receiving 100/. a 
month when on duty. He also contributed 
regularly (chiefly shipping and marine sub- 
jects) to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy till 1808. In 1801 he published 
a translation of ‘The Little Sea-torch,’ a 
guide for coasting ships, illustrated by a 
large number of coloured aquatints, and in 
1805 his ‘ Liber Nauticus,’ or instructor in 
the art of marine-drawing. 

He saved a good deal of money, but was 
ruined by the intrigues and extravagance of 
his wife. He was separated from her (by 
deed) in 1804, and in 1808 went to Edin- 
burgh to escape the persecutions to which 
he was still subjected from her, ceasing to 
contribute to the Royal Academy for seven | 
years. But it was of no avail; he was arrested 
and thrown into prison, and, the same round 
of persecutions continuing, he was driven to 
make an attempt at suicide, which was 
happily frustrated. The failure of the specu- 
lation for building the Coburg Theatre, in 
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which he had invested 2,000/. of his savings, 
obliged him to take advantage of the Insol- 
vent Act. He exhibited again at the Royal 
Academy in 1817, and occasionally exhibited 
there and elsewhere till his death; but his 
wife’s pretensions to be Princess Olive of 
Cumberland, though they received no sup- 
port from him, had deprived him of the royal | 
favour, which he never regained. Teaching 
now became his chief occupation and support. 
Broken in spirit and health, he laboured on | 
in prison till he became seriously ill with a 
tumour. He was moved into the rules of 
the king’s bench, but the removal hastened 
his death, which took place on 28 Dec, 
1825. Inhis will he declared his wife’s pre- 
tensions to be wholly without foundation. 
He was buried beside his father. He was a 
clever artist, and his pictures have lasted 
much better than his father’s. 

Some watercolour drawings by John 
Thomas Serres, and a ‘View of the Light- 
house in the Bay of Dublin, with His 
Majesty’s Yacht, Dorset,’ in oils, dated 1788, 
are in the South Kensington Museum. 

His younger brother, Dominic, landscape- 
painter and drawing-master, exhibited nine 
works at the Royal Academy between 1778 
and 1804, but late in life fell into a hopeless | 
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despondency, lost his employment, and was 
supported by his brother, 

[An exculpatory memoir by ‘A Friend, 1826; 
Redgrave's Dict.; Graves’s (Algernon) Dict. ; 
Redgraves’ Century; Cat. of Oil Pictures in 
South Kensington Museum. ] C. M, 


SERRES, Mrs. OLIVIA (1772-1884), 
calling herself the Princess Olive of Cum- 
berland, born at Warwick, 3 April 1772, 
was daughter of Robert Wilmot, house- 
painter of Warwick, who afterwards re- 
moved to London, and of Anna Maria, his 
wife. She was baptised on 15 April 1772 
at St. Nicholas Church, Warwick. Much 
of her early life was spent at the house of 
her bachelor uncle, Dr. James Wilmot, a 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and rector 
of Barton-on-Heath, Warwickshire. When 
she was seventeen she received lessons in 
drawing at her father’s house in London 
from John Thomas Serres [q. v.], marine- 
painter. On 17 Sept. 1791 she married her 
teacher at Barton-on-Heath, her uncle, Dr. 
Wilmot, officiating. She was under age, 
and was married by special license, her 


| father, Robert Wilmot, making an affidavit 


that he was her natural and lawful father 
and consented to her marriage. The mar- 
riage proved unhappy, and in 1804 a separa- 
tion was arranged. 

Afterwardsshe occupied herself with paint- 
ing, and gave lessons in art. She exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy in 1794, 


| and from 1804 to 1808, and at the British 


Institution in 1806. Obtaining an introduc- 
tion to some members of the royal family, 
she wasin 1806 appointed landscape-painter 
to the Prince of Wales. In 1809 she began 
an incoherent correspondence with him, offer- 
ing to lend him 20,0002. at the same time 
as she begged for pecuniary assistance. She 
likewise tried her hand at literature, pub- 
lishing‘ St. Julian,’a novel,in 1805; ‘ Flights 
of Fancy: Poems,’ in 1806 ; and subsequently 
‘ Olivia’s Letters to her Daughters,’ and ‘ St, 
Athanasius’s Creed explained for the Advan- 
tage of Youth,’ 1814. 

Meanwhile her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, died in 
1808, leaving his money to his brother for 
his life, and afterwards in equal shares to 
his niece Olive and her brother. In 1813 
Mrs. Serres published a memoir of her uncle, 
as ‘ The Life of the Author of Junius’s Letters, 
the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D.’ She repre- 
sented him as a person of political and social 
influence, and, on obviously absurd grounds, 
asserted that he wrote the letters of Junius (cf. 
Gent. Mag. 1813 ii. 99, 4138, 545, and 1814 i. 
passim). Four years later—in 1817—in 
another pamphlet, entitled ‘Junius, Sir Philip 
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Francis denied a Letter addressed to the | tensions, presented a petition to parliament 
British Nation,’ she pretended to prove this | from ‘the Princess. of Cumberland,’ and in 


statement from evidence of handwriting. 


In 1817 she made her first claim to be the to a select committee. 


June he moved that it should be referred 
This motion was 


daughter of Henry Frederick, duke of Cum- | seconded by Joseph Hume. Sir Robert Peel, 
berland and Strathearn [q. v.], brother of, the home secretary, declared Mrs. Serres’s 


George III. In a petition to the king she 
alleged that she was the daughter of the duke 
by Mrs. Payne, a sister of Dr. Wilmot, and 
wife of a captain in the navy (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1818). In 1820, after the death of George IiT 
and the Duke of Kent, she amplified her pre- 
tensions, now asserting herself to be the legi- 
timate daughter of the Duke of Cumberland, 
and in a memorial to George IV assumed the 
title of Princess Olive of Cumberland. She 
managed to hire a carriage, placed the royal 
arms on it, and drove out with her servants 
dressed in the royal livery. In September 
1821 she was at the Islington parish church 
rechristened as Olive, daughter of the Duke 


of Cumberland, and Olive, his first wife. A 


newspaper, called ‘The British Luminary,’ 
took up her cause, and Henry Nugent Bell 
[q. v.], the genealogist, is said to have re- 
ported favourably on it. 

According to her story—as finally elabo- 


rated and supported by what was represented | 
as genuine documentary evidence—Dr. Wil- , 


mot of Oxford secretly married a sister of 
Stanislas, king of Poland, and had by her a 
daughter, who was placed under the care of 
Dr. Wilmot’s sister, Mrs. Payne. At the age 
of eighteen the girl won the admiration of 
both the Duke of Cumberland and the Earl 
of Warwick, but the earl gave way, and the 


duke married her at Lord Archer’s house in | 


London on 4 March 1767, in the presence of 
Warwick and James Addez, D.D. Of this 
marriage she asserted that she was the child, 
but that ten days after her birth she was sub- 
stituted for a stillborn daughter of Dr. Wil- 


mot’s brother Robert, who was thenceforth | 


reputed to be her father. 

In July 1821 Mrs. Serres was arrested for 
debt, and moved the court for a stay of 
proceedings on the ground that she was the 
legitimate daughter of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and as such was exempt from arrest in 
civil cases. The court held that, as she 
had put in bail, she was too late to raise 
privilege. She now produced what pur- 
ported to be an early will of George III, 


witnessed by Chatham and Dunning, leaving | 


15,0002. to ‘Olive, the daughter of our 
brother of Cumberland.’ In 1822 she ap- 
plied to the prerogative court for process to 
call upon the king’s proctortosee George IIT’s 
will; but the court held that it had no juris- 
diction. In March 1828 Sir Gerald Noel, who 
long interested himself in Mrs. Serres’s pre- 


contentions to be baseless, and the motion 
was negatived without a division. In 1825 
Serres died in the rules of the king’s bench, 
repudiating in his will any belief in the 
genuineness of his wife’s claims. Mrs. Serres 
spent the rest of her life in difficulties, and, 
dying on 21 Noy. 1834, within the rules of 
the king’s bench, was buried in St. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. 

Besides the works enumerated which she 
produced under herown name, she published 
much anonymously. There are good reasons 
for believing that she had a hand in the 
scandalous ‘Secret History of the Court of 
England, and the Authentic Records of the 
Court of England by Lady Anne Hamilton.’ 
Lady Anne Hamilton denied all responsi- 


| bility for the work (see ‘ Hannah Lightfoot’ 


by W. Thoms, reprinted from Notes and 
Queries). 

Mrs. Serres left two daughters. The 
younger took part with her father. The 
elder, LAVINIA JANETTA Horton DE SERRES 
(1797-1871), married, in 1822, Antony 
Thomas Ryves, a portrait-painter, and ob- 
tained a decree of divorce from him in 1841. 
She took up her mother’s claim, and on her 
mother’s death called herself Princess La- 
vinia of Cumberland and the Duchess of 
Lancaster. In 1844 Sir Gerard Noel, her 
mother’s champion, formed a committee of 
friends to assist her in asserting her alleged 
rights. A bill was filed against the Duke of 
Wellington, as executor of George IV, pray- 
ing for an account of the legacy of 15,0002. 
alleged to have been left to her mother by 
George III. The court of chancery held, 
however, that it had no power to give re- 
lief under a will that had not been proved 
in the ordinary fashion. In 1858 she pub- 
lished an ‘ Appeal for Royalty: a Letter to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
from Lavinia, Princess of Cumberland and 
Duchess of Lancaster.’ In this book she 
related incidentally the fictitious story of 
an early marriage between George III and 
Hannah Lightfoot, and published copies 
of what purported to be certificates, in her 
possession, of the marriage which she pre- 
tended was celebrated by Dr. Wilmot. The 
document was doubtless forged by her 
mother. 

Mrs. Ryves took advantage of the Legiti- 
macy Declaration Act of 1861 to bring her 


| case again into court. She first obtained in 


Service 


1861 a declaration of the validity of the mar- 
riage of her mother with her father. In June 
1866 she petitioned the court to declare that 
the Duke of Cumberland and Olive Wilmot 
were lawfully married, and that Olive, after- 
wards Olive Serres, was their legitimate child. 
All the documents previously mentioned in 
the controversy—about seventy in all—were 
_ produced; but before the solicitor-general, 
Sir Roundell Palmer (afterwards Lord Sel- 
borne) [q. v.], finished his address for the 
crown, the jury unanimously declared the 
signatures to be forgeries. 

Mrs. Ryves afterwards published a pam- 
phlet, ‘Ryves vy. the Attorney-General : 
Was Justice done?’ 1866. She enjoyed a 
pension from the Royal Academy in con- 
sideration of her father’s eminence, and died 
at Haverstock Hill on 7 Dec. 1871, leaving 
two sons and three daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835, ii. 93; Life of J. T. 
Serres, by a Friend; Hannah Lightfoot and Dr. 
Wilmot’s Polish Princess (reprinted from Notes 
and Queries), by William J. Thoms ; Princess of 
Cumberland’s Statement to the English Nation ; 
Annual Register, 1866, the Trial of Ryves v. 
the Attorney-General; information kindly sup- 
plied by W. A. J. Archbold, esq.j] oD. J.B. 


SERVICE, JOHN, D.D. (1833-1884), 
Scottish divine, son of John Service, en- 
graver in the calico works of Robert Dal- 
glish, M.P., at Lennoxtown, was born at 
Campsie on 26 Feb. 1833, He received his 
education at the Campsie parish school, and 
then entered the calico works as a clerk. At 
fifteen he was sent to Glasgow University 
- to study for the church. For several years 
afterwards he was engaged in literary work, 
editing the ‘Dumbarton Herald’ in 1857, 
and from 1858 till 1862 he was sub-editor 
under Patrick Edward Dove [q. v.] ot Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography.’ He was ordained in the church 
of Scotland in 1862, and for ten months 
performed ministerial work at Hamilton, 
near Glasgow. Shortly afterwards he spent 
eighteen months in Australia owing to failure 
of health. At the end of the period he was 
inducted to St. John’s presbyterian church 
(May 1866) at Hobart Town in Tasmania. 

He returned to Glasgow in May 1870, 
and in 1871 he became assistant to Charles 
Strong at Anderston, which position he left 
on being presented by the Earl of Stair to the 
parish of Inch, near Stranraer, While there 
he wrote a novel, which, after running 
through ‘Good Words’ under the title of 
‘Novantia,’ was issued in 1875 as ‘ Lady 
Hetty: a Story cf Scottish and Australian 
Life.” A volume of sermons and essays,’ 
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appeared in 1877, and caused a sensation 
in Scotland on account of its broad-church 
views. Service also wrote much in the 
‘Glasgow Herald’ and other newspapers. 
In1871 he contributed to the ‘Contemporary 
Review’ an article entitled ‘The Spiritual 
Theory of Another Life.” On 80 April 1877 
Glasgow University conferred on Service the 
degree of D.D., and on 19 Dec. 1878 he was 
appointed minister of the new west-end 
church at Hyndland, Glasgow, a position he 
occupied until his death on 15 March 1884. 

On 29 April 1859 Service married Jessie, 
second daughter of James Bayne, teacher of 
music in Glasgow, by whom he had four 
sons and two daughters. 

A yolume of ‘Sermons by Service was 
published in 1884, with a prefatory notice 
and portrait of the author, His ‘ Prayers for 
Public Worship’ appeared in 1885. In 1880 
he contributed an essay on Burns to Mr. T. H. 
Ward’s ‘ English Poets.’ 

[Notice prefixed to Service’s Sermons, 1884 ; 
private information. ] G. S-x. 


SETCHEL,SARAH (1803-1894), water- 
colour painter, daughter of John Frederick 
Setchel, a bookseller in King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, was born in 1803. After 
leaving school, she took up drawing with 
energy, but received no regular instruction 
beyond that which she derived from study- 
ing at the British Museum and the National 
Gallery, and from some lessons in miniature- 
painting from Louisa Sharpe [q. v.] Her first 
exhibited work, ‘Fanny,’ appeared at the 
Royal Academy in 1831, and she continued 
to exhibit there and at the Society of British 
Artists until 1840, when she sent to the 
latter exhibition ‘A Scene from Howitt’s 
Rural Life of England.’ She was elected in 
1841 a member of the New Society (now 
the Royal Institute) of Painters in Water- 
colours, and in the following year contributed 
to its exhibition ‘ A Scene from “Smugglers 
and Poachers” in Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall,’ 
a drawing of much power and pathos, repre- 
senting a prison interior where a young man 
whose life is in jeopardy is visited by his 
betrothed. It became very popular, and was 
engraved in mezzotinto by Samuel Bellin as 
‘The Momentous Question.’ Her works ap- 
peared but seldom in the exhibitions, and one 
other only became well known. This was 
‘The Heart’s Resolve,’ a subject from Crabbe’s 
tale of ‘ Jesse and Colin,’ exhibited in 1850, 
and engraved by Samuel Bellin as a com- 
panion plate to ‘The Momentous Question,’ 
She continued to exhibit domestic subjects 
until 1867, but her later works did not sustain 


entitled ‘Salvation Here and Hereafter,’ | her earlier reputation. 
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Miss Setchel died at Sudbury, near Har- 
row, Middlesex, on 8 Jan. 1894, aged 80. 

[Miss Clayton’s English Female Artists, 1876, 
ii. 124-9; Times, 17 Jan. 1894; Atheneum, 
1894, i. 90; Exhibition Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, Society of British Artists, and New 
Society of Painters in Watercolours, 1831- 
1867.] R. E. 

SETON, Str ALEXANDER (7. 1311- 
1340), keeper of Berwick, was probably a 
brother of Sir Christopher Seton [q.v.] His 
name is found among those of the Scottish 
nobles who, in 1320, signed the letter to the 
pope asserting the independence of Scotland. 
From Robert I he received the manor of 
Tranent and other lands, as well as the forta- 
lice and lands of Fawside. In February 
1311-12 he was named prior or inquisitor of 
forfeited lands in Lothian (Cal. Documents 
relating to Scotland, 1307-57, No. 245). He 
had a safe-conduct in September 1322 to go 
and return from England (2b. No. 767), and 
on 25 July 1824 he received a safe-conduct to 
go to Scotland and come again (2b. No. 846). 
In 1827 he was appointed keeper of Berwick 
(Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, i. 63), and 
while it was besieged by the English in 1333 
held command of the town, the Earl of 
March being entrusted. with the defence of 
the castle. After a long blockade, during 
which provisions ran short, they agreed to 
capitulate within a certain time unless suc- 
cour was obtained, giving as hostage, among 
others, Thomas Seton, son of Sir Alexander. 
Just before the period expired Sir William 
Keith succeeded in throwing himself into the 
town with a body of Scots soldiers. Keith, 
who was now chosen governor, refused to sur- 
render, whereupon Edward, on the ground 
that the Scots had broken the stipulations of 
the treaty, hanged Thomas Seton before the 
gate of the town in the sight of the garrison. 
Alarmed for the safety of the other hostages, 
the Scots renewed negotiations, and signed 
an agreement to deliver up the town, unless 
they were relieved before 19 July by two 
hundred men-at-arms or the English were de- 
feated in pitched battle. It was accordingly 
surrendered after the defeat of the Scots at 
Halidon Hill on 19 July 1333. 

Seton was present in Edward Baliol’s par- 
liament on 10 Feb. following, and witnessed 
the cession of Berwick to the English. He 
had a safe-conduct to go into England, 
15 Oct. 1837, and he was one of the hostages 
for John, earl of Moray, on his liberation in 
August 1340. By -his wife Christian, 
daughter of Cheyne of Straloch, he had three 
sons and a daughter: Alexander, killed in 
opposing the landing of Edward Baliol, 
6 Aug. 13832; Thomas, put to death by Ed- 


ward III before the walls of Berwick; Wil- 
liam, drowned during an attack on the Eng- 
lish fleet at Berwick in July 1333; and 
Margaret, who being predeceased by her 
three brothers, became heiress of Seton. She 
married Alan de Wyntoun, whose son, Sir 
William Seton of Seton, was created a lord 
of parliament. 


[Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland; 
Exchequer Rolls of Scotland; Rymer’s Federa ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 640-1.] 
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SETON, Str ALEXANDER, first Earn 
or Huntty (d. 1470), was the elder son of 
Alexander Seton (second son of Sir William 
Seton of Seton), by Elizabeth Gordon, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir Adam Gordon, 
lord of Gordon, killed at Homildon, 14 Sept. 
1402. On 20 July 1408 Seton and his wife 
received from Robert, duke of Albany, a 
charter, with remainder to their heirs, of 
the lands and baronies of Gordon, and other 
lands belonging to the late Lord of Gordon ; 
and Seton was thereafter styled Lord of 
Gordon and Huntly. The son was one of 
the Scots nobles who attended Princess 
Margaret of Scotland to France in 1436 on 
her marriage to the dauphin Louis, son of 
Charles VIII; and in the following year he 
was sent to England to treat of a peace. In 
January 1445-6 he happened, on his way 
home from attending the court, to be the 
guest of the Ogilvys at Castle Ogilvy, when 
they were preparing for combat against the 
Crawfords, and shared in their defeat at 
Inverquaharity. Naturally, therefore, hesup- 
ported the king against the league of Douglas 
with the Earls of Crawford and Ross, and, 
after the assassination of Douglas by the king 
in Stirling Castle in 1452, he was appointed 
(having in 1449 been created Earl of Huntly) 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and en- 
trusted with the special task of subduing 
Crawford. On 15 March he encountered 
him near Brechin and totally defeated him, 
but not without severe loss, histwo brothers, 
Sir William and Sir Henry Seton, being 
among the slain. During his absence his 
lands were wasted by the Earl of Moray, 
brother of the late Douglas; but on his re- 
turn from his victory at Brechin he devas- 
tated the lands of Moray, and plundered 
and burnt the city of Elgin. Ultimately he 
succeeded in completely restoring order, and, 
having come to terms with Crawford, con- 
trived during the king’s progress in the 
north in 1453 that Crawford and his follow- 
ers should appear before the king in beggarly 
apparel, when he so successfully interceded 
for them that they received a free pardon, 
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and Crawford was restored to his estates and 
titles. 

Huntly was one of the commanders at 
the siege of Roxburgh Castle in 1460, when 
the king was killed by the bursting of one of 
the siege guns. He died at Elgin on 14 July 
1470. By his first wife, Jean, daughter and 
heiress of Robert de Keith, grandson and 
heir of Sir William de Keith, great mari- 
schal of Scotland, he had no issue. By his 
second wife, Egidia, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Hay of Tulliebody, Clackmannan- 
shire, he had a son Sir Alexander Seton, an- 
cestor of the Setons of Touch, Stirlingshire. 
By his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
William, lord Crichton, lord high-chancellor 
of Scotland, he had three sons and three 
daughters, who took the name of Gordon, 
the succession to the earldom of Huntly 
being settled on the issue of this marriage, 
by charter 29 Jan. 1449-50. The sons were 
George Gordon, second earl of Huntly [q. v.]; 
Sir Alexander of Midmar, ancestor of the 
Gordons of Abergeldie ; and Adam, dean of 
Caithness and rector of Pettie. 


[Lindsay of Pitscottie’s Chronicle; Bishop 
Lesley’s History of Scotland; Exchequer Rolls 
of Scotland ; Tytler’s History of Scotland ; Wil- 
liam Gordon’s House of Gordon; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 643-4.] T. F. H. 


SETON, ALEXANDER (d. 1542), Scot- 
tish friar and reformer, was educated at the 
university of St. Andrews, and is probably 
to be identified with a student of that name 
who was a determinant in 1516. According 
to Calderwood (History, i. 93), he was 
‘brother to Ninian Seton, laird of Touch,’ 
and if so he was the youngest son of Sir 
Alexander Seton of Touch and Tullybody, 
by Lady Elizabeth Erskine, daughter of 
Thomas, second earl of Mar. It was pro- 
bably about 1534 or 1535 that he began, 
according to Knox, to ‘tax the corrupt doc- 
trine of the papacy’ (Works, i. 45), main- 
taining that the ‘law of God had of many 
years not been truly taught’ (2.) His 
statements, reflecting especially on the con- 
duct of the bishops, gave such offence 
that they accused him to James V, whose 
confessor he was, whereupon, dreading the 
king’s anger, he suddenly left for England. 
From Berwick he sent the king a letter, in 
which he offered to return to Scotland and 
debate the matters in dispute in his pre- 
sence before any bishop, abbot, friar, or 
secular he might name (printed in Knox, i. 
48-52), According to Knox, he ‘taught 
the evangel’ in England for some years (2b. 
p. 54), but in 1541 he made a recantation 
at St. Paul’s Cross in London, which was 
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published with the title, ‘The Declaracion 
made at Paules Crosse in the Oytye of Lon- 
don, the fourth Sunday of Advent, by Alex- 
ander Seyton, and Mayster William Tolwyn, 
persone of St. Anthonyes in the sayd Cytye 
of London, the year of our Lord God 
MDXLI, newly corrected and amended. 
Imprinted at London in Saynt Sepulchres 
parysshe in the Olde Bayly by Richard Lant. 
Ad imprimendum solum.’ He was for some 
time chaplain to Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, in whose house he died in 1542, 


[Histories of Knox and Calderwood; Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs; Laing’s Notes to Knox’s 
History. ] 4 Sia be 


SETON, Siz ALEXANDER, first Earn 
oF DUNFERMLINE (1555 P-1622), born about 
1555, was fourth son of George, fifth lord 
Seton [q. v.], by Isabel, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Sanquhar. Sir John Seton 
(d. 1594) [q. v.] was his brother. Being in- 
tended for the church, he went to Rome, where 
he studied at the College of Jesuits. It was 
probably before this that (on 17 Sept. 1565) 
he received from Queen Mary a grant of the 
priory of Pluscardine, of which his father 
had been economus and commissioner since 
17 April 1561. In his sixteenth year he 
delivered with great applause an oration, 
‘De Ascensione Domini,’ in the pope’s chapel 
of the Vatican before Gregory XIII and the 
cardinals. This was probably in December 
1571; for mention is made of his having 
about this time been presented to the pope, 
who commanded him to be treated as his 
own son (Cal. State Papers, For. 1569-71, 
No. 2166).. According to Lord Kingston 
(Continuation of the History of the House 
of Seton), he was ‘a great humanist in prose 
and verse, Greek and Latin, and well versed 
in the mathematics and great skill in archi- 
tecture.’ He is supposed to have taken holy 
orders, and it is also customary to state that 
the occurrence of the Reformation caused 
him either to give up thoughts of entering 
the church or to abandon the holy vocation ; 
but the definite notice of his presentation to 
the pope in 1571 shows that he had not even 
entered on his studies when the Reformation 
took place. But whatever his original in- 
tentions, and whatever the cause of his 
abandoning them, if he did abandon them, 
he ultimately began the study of law, and, 
after attending various lectures in France, 
returned to Scotland, where he at length 
passed advocate. At some unknown period, 
but probably on the fall of Mary Stuart, 
he was deprived of the priory of Pluscardine 
which was held successively by Alexander 
Dunbar and James Douglas, natural sons of 
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James, earl of Morton; but after the fall of 
Morton Douglas was denounced a traitor, 
and in April 1581 the priory was restored to 
Seton. 

Although he became nominally a pro- 
testant, Seton appears to have remained on 
good terms with his catholic instructors; 
and on an English jesuit apprehended on 
1 March 1583 a letter was found from him 


to the master of the seminary at Rome | 


(CaLDERWOOD, History of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, ii. 702). Thereupon the general as- 
sembly of the kirk sent a deputation to the 
king and council to cause him to undergo 
trial for the offence (7d. p. 706). The king 
promised that he should be sent for and 
confronted with the jesuit (2b. p. 707). The 
result is not stated, but it seems to have 
been satisfactory to the king, if not to the 
kirk, for the same year the prior accompanied 
his father, Lord Seton, on an embassy to 
France. 

After the fall of Arran, in 1585, Seton 
was chosen one of the king’s new privy 
councillors, under the act passed on 10 Dec. 
On 27 Jan. 1586 he was chosen an extra- 
ordinary lord of session, when he took his 
seat as prior of Pluscardine; and on 16 Feb. 
he was appointed an ordinary lord, as Baron 
Urquhart, the lands of Urquhart and Plus- 
cardine having been united into a barony 
and granted to him. As the genuineness of 
his protestantism was suspected, the kirk 
succeeded in insisting that before he under- 
took office as ordinary lord he should par- 
take of the communion at the time ap- 
pointed by the ministers of Edinburgh (‘Book 
of Sederunt,’ quoted in Brunton and Hate, 
Senators of the College of Justice, p. 199). 
On 4 April 1588 he was named a commis- 
sioner for assessing the taxation of 10,0007. to 
defray expenses in connection with the king’s 
approaching marriage (Reg. P. C. Scotl. iv. 
269). On 28 May 1593 he was appointed 
lord president of the court of session, and 
from this time may be ranked as one of the 
principal political advisers of the king. On 
9 Jan. 1596 he was named one of the eight 
auditors of the exchequer known as the Oc- 
tavians (Reg. P. C. Scot?. v. 255), of whom 
he was regarded as the chief. Shortly after- 
wards he gave indications of his catholic 
sympathies by a speech at the meeting of 
the convention of estates, in which he urged 
the recall of the banished catholic earls, on 
the ground that it was safer they should re- 
turn than remain abroad to plot against the 
state (CALDERWOOD, v. 438). It was scarce 


to be expected that the kirk authorities | 


would coincide with thisview of the matter, 
and its commissioners ordained that, on 


2 Nov., he should appear before the synod of 
Lothian for dealing in favour of the Earl of 
Huntly (2b. p. 448). Of this, says Calder- 
wood, he ‘ purged himself very largely ’ (2b.) 
But the kirk remained unsatisfied in regard 
to this and other matters; and the feeling 
against him found special expression in the 
tumult in Edinburgh in the following De- 
cember, one of the requests made by the 
four commissioners of the kirk sent to the 
king immediately afterwards being that he 
should ‘remove from his company’ Lord- 
president Seton and others ‘thought to be 
authors of the chief troubles of the kirk,’ 
and known to be representatives of the ‘ex- 
communicated earls’ (CALDERWOOD, v. 513- 
514; ‘ Narrative of the King’ in Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. v. 362-3). Not long afterwards the 
king accepted the resignation of the Octa- 
vians. Nevertheless the kirk, by its vio- 
lence, obtained no substantial benefit, but 
the opposite; and the triumph of the king 
over the unruly city was completed by the 
appointment of Lord Urquhart as its lord 
provost, an office which he held for nine 
years in succession. _ 

On 4 March 1597-8 Seton obtained a 
letter under the great seal erecting the 
barony of Fyvie into a free lordship, with 
the title of a lord of parliament; and 
shortly afterwards he was intrusted with 
the guardianship of the king’s second son, 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I, In 
December he was also chosen one of the 
king’s new privy councillors, on the limita- 
tion of the number to thirty-one (Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vy. 500). But though closely identified 
with the general policy of the king, he on 
two remarkable occasions displayed an in- 
dependence which says much for his integrity 
and honour. When the king by a personal 
appeal—which virtually amounted to a de- 
mand—attempted to reverse a decision of 
the court of session passed in favour of 
Robert Bruce, whom the king had deprived 
of his stipend, Seton rose and told him that 
this was a question of law,in which they were 
sworn to do justice according to their con- 
sciences and the statutes of the realm; that 
of course the king could command them to 
the contrary, but that in that case he and 
every honest man on the bench would either 
vote according to his conscience, or resign 
and not vote at all (Nicolson to Cecil, 
16 March 1598-9, quoted in TyTumR, History 
of Scotland, ed. 1864, iv. 270). Still more 
creditable to his honour and manliness—for 
here he was not placed in any official di- 
lemma—was his opposition at the conven- 
tion at Perth, in June 1600, to the king’s 
foolish demand for money to maintain a 
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standing army, that he might be able, on 
the death of the queen of England, to make 
good his rights to the succession (7. p. 282). 
On the accession of James to the throne, 
Prince Charles—afterwards Charles I—who 
was not deemed strong enough to be re- 
moved south, remained in Seton’s charge; 
and after the queen’s removal to England 
Seton was appointed a commissioner for the 
management of her property in Scotland 
(i. p. 537). On 12 Jan. 1604 he was named 
vice-chancellor, to represent the king in par- 
liament in the absence of the chancellor 
(Reg. P. C. Scotl. vi. 596), and by the parlia- 
ment which met at Perth in July he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the 
union with England. Here his masterly 
knowledge of all legal details, combined 
with a strongly independent judgment, was 
of invaluable service to the Scottish com- 
missioners in the arrangements as to trading 
privileges and interests. It was therefore 
found advisable that he should be made 
chancellor instead of Montrose, who accepted 
the nominal dignity of commissioner for his 
majesty for life. He resigned the president- 
ship of the court of session on being made 
chancellor, and he was also (6 March 1606) 
created Earl of Dunfermline. So highly was 
the nation gratified with the result of his 
services on the commission that on his re- 
turn to Edinburgh he was ‘convoyed with 
many people of all ranks’ after a manner ‘ no 
subject was seen before to come accompanied 
to Edinburgh’ (CaLDERWOOD, vi. 274). 

Although the ecclesiastical leanings of 
Dunfermline were apparently catholic, he 
was not supposed to be specially favourable 
to the establishment of an episcopacy. The 
mild measures adopted by him against the 
Aberdeen assembly of July 1605 may, how- 
ever, have been due mainly to inadvertence ; 
and the supposition that he had in any sense 
connived at its deliberations, as the episco- 
palians insinuated, is extremely improbable. 
Nevertheless, the king ordered that the 
charge against him should be strictly inves- 
tigated; but a dignified letter from the chan- 
cellor, in which he forcibly represented the 
absurdity of the charge, sutliced to defeat the 
purpose of his enemies. The king, with the 
shrewd common-sense which, however un- 
certain in its operation, usually stood him 
in good stead in important emergencies, and 
with the unblushing disregard of legality in 
which he took special delight, affirmed that 
he ‘would not have him convicted, nor 
would he put him out of office although 
‘the matter were proven’ (see especially the 
summary of the evidence by Professor Masson 
in footnote to Reg. P. C. Scotl, vu. 493- 
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496). Probably the king was moved by the 
desire for, or promise of, Dunfermline’s co- 
operation in the Red parliament, which met 
at Perth shortly afterwards, when, mainly 
through the management of Dunfermline and 
Dunbar, acts were passed ‘anent the king’s 
majesty’s prerogative’ and ‘anent the restitu- 
tion of bishops.’ 

On account, it would seem, of Dunferm- 
line’s supposed sympathies with Lord Bal- 
merino [see ELPHINSTONE, JAMES, first Lorp 
BaLMERINO], the king in 1608 wrote to the 
town council requesting that, instead of re- 
electing Dunfermline as provost, they should 
elect one of their own neighbours. The 
council disregarded this advice; but, learn- 
ing that the king was deeply offended, they 
with Dumfermline’s consent, and probably 
at his suggestion, permitted him to resign, 
and elected Sir John Arnot in his stead 
(CALDERWOOD, vi. 819). In October of the 
following year he paid a visit to the king in 
England, when he was chosen a member of 
the English privy council. On the death of 
Dunbar, in January 1611, Dunfermline and 
others of the council, says Calderwood, took 
journey to London, ‘fearing alteration, and 
every man seeking his own particular’ (d.vii. 
154). In the purpose of their journey they 
were successful. Dunfermline inherited 
Dunbar’s place of authority and influence in 
the king’s counsels, and when in London ob- 
tained the custody of the palace and park 
of Holyrood, and was named one of the 
new Octavians (7d. p. 158). In October of 
the following year he acted as the king’s 
commissioner at the parliament of Edin- 
burgh, in which the act of 1592, establishing 

resbyterianism, was rescinded. He died at 
S seat of Pinkie House, near Musselburgh, 
on 16 June 1622, in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. 

Dunfermline was thrice married. By 
his first wife, Lilias, second daughter of 
Patrick, third lord Drummond, and sister of 
James, first earl of Perth, he had five 
daughters: Anne, married to Alexander, 
viscount Fenton, only son of Thomas, first 
earl of Kellie; Isabel, married to John, first 
earl of Lauderdale; Margaret, died in in- 
fancy; another Margaret, married to Colin, 
first earl of Seaforth; and Sophia, married 
to David, first Lord Lindsay of Balcarres, 
By his second wife, Grizel Leslie, fourth 
daughter of James, master of Rothes, he 
had a son Charles, who died young, and twa 
daughters—Lilias, unmarried, and Jean, mar- 
ried to John, eighth lord Yester. By his 
third wife, Margaret Hay, sister of John, first 
earl of Tweeddale, he had a son, Charles, 
second earl of Dunfermline [q. v.], and two 
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daughters—Grizel, unmarried, and Mary, 
died young. 

The best testimony to Dunfermline’s cha- 
racter is found in the fact that Spotiswood, 
who did everything possible to work his 
overthrow, admits that he ‘exercised his 
place with great moderation, and to the 
contentment of all honest men ;’ and that, 
although ‘inclining to the Roman faith,’ he 
was ‘very observant of good order, and one 
that hated lying and dissimulation, and 
above all things studied to maintain peace 
and quietness.’ Calderwood expresses vir- 
tually the same opinion: ‘He was a good 
justicier, courteous and humane, both to 
strangers and to his own country people, 
but no good friend to the bishops.’ 

Dunfermline is supposed to have been 
the architect of his own mansions. He in 
great part rebuilt Fyvie Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, in which he introduced the French 
arch. He also built the principal part of 
Pinkie House. Dempster assigns to Dun- 
fermline the authorship of ‘Orationes So- 
lemnibus aliquot Festis coram Pontifice ;’ 
but this is a mere magnification of the 
statement that, while a youth, he delivered 
one single oration before the pope. Two of 
his Latin epigrams are prefixed to Bishop 
Lesley’s ‘ History of Scotland.’ He also ad- 
dressed an epigram to Sir John Skene [q. v.] 
on the publication of his treatise ‘Regiam 
Majestatem.’ A Latin epitaph by him in 
commemoration of his parents is in Seton 
church. 

A half-length portrait of Dunfermline, 
by Zucchero, is at York, and he is included 
in the group of the Seton family by Sir 
Anthony Mor or More [q. v.] 


[Reg. P. C. Scotl.; Histories of Spotiswood 
and Calderwood; Cal. State Papers, Scotland, 
For. Ser. during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
Dom. Ser. during the reign of James 1; Brunton 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice; 
Sir Richard Maitland’s History of the House of 
Seton in the Bannatyne Club; George Seton’s 
Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunferm- 
line, 1882; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
i, 480-1.] DEES ED, 


SETON, ALEXANDER, sixth Ear 
oF Eeiinron (1588-1661). [See Mownz- 
GOMERIE. | 


SETON, ALEXANDER, Viscount 
Kineston (1621?-1691), born about 1621, 
was the third son of George, third earl of 
Winton [q.v.], by his first wife, Lady Anne 
Hay, eldest daughter of Francis, eighth earl of 
Errol. On the visit of Charles I to Seton 
Palace in 1633, Alexander Seton, a youth of 
twelve, welcomed the king in a formal Latin 


oration. In 1636 he went to study at La 
Fléche in France, and afterwards he made a 
tour through a great part of France, Italy. 
and Spain. He returned to Scotland in 
1640, but, to avoid subscribing the covenant, 
went in 1643 to Holland. Venturing to re- 
turn some time afterwards, and still declining 
to subscribe, he was excommunicated in 
Tranent church on 8 Oct. 1644. He then 
crossed over to France, where for some time 
he remained in attendance on the young 
Prince Charles. After the coronation of 
Charles IT at Scone, he was created Viscount 
Kingston and Lord Craigiehall by patent 
dated at Perth Saturday, the 4th day of 
January 1651 (Batrour, Annals, iv. 251). 
He wrote a continuation of Sir Richard 
Maitland’s ‘ History of the House of Seton’ 
(Bannatyne Club). He died on 21 Oct. 1691. 
By his first wife, Jean, daughter of Sir 
George Fletcher, he had a daughter, Jean 
Seton, married to James, third lord Mord- 
ington. By his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Archibald Douglas of Whitting- 
hame, he had three daughters and six sons. 
The sons were: Charles, master of Kingston ; 
George; Alexander; Archibald, second vis- 
count Kingston; John; and James, third and 
last viscount Kingston, who, for his share 
in the rebellion of 1715, was attainted by 
parliament. He was further married to 
Elizabeth Hamilton, third daughter of John, 
first lord Belhaven, and to Lady Margaret 
Douglas, daughter of Archibald, earl of 
Angus, but left no issue by either of these 
marriages. 

[Balfour’s Annals; extracts from the Family 
Bible in Dunse Castle, in Sir Richard Maitland’s 
Genealogy of the House and Surname of Seton, 
1830; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii.39.] 
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SETON, Str ALEXANDER, Lorp Piz- 
MEDDEN (1639?-1719), Scottish judge, born 
about 1640, was younger son of James Seton 
of Pitmedden (killed at the battle of Bridge 
of Dee, June 1639) and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Samuel Johnston of Elphinston. He 
was admitted an advocate of the Scottish 
bar on 10 Dec. 1661, and was knighted by 
Charles II in 1664. He was nominated an 
ordinary lord of the court of session on 
31 Oct. 1677, on the death of Sir Richard 
Maitland of Pittrichie, and took his seat as 
Lord Pitmedden on 138 Nov. 1677. He was 
also admitted a lord of justiciary on 5 July 
1682, on the promotion of Lord-president 
Falconer, and was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia on 15 Jan. 1684. He represented the 
county of Aberdeen in parliament in 1681, 
1685, and 1686, and gave deep offence by 
the boldness with which he opposed the mea- 
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sures of the government. James II was re- 
solved to secure the repeal of the test and 
penal laws, and of nine judges who held seats 
in parliament, Pitmedden was the only one 
who opposed the royal will. He was con- 
sequently removed from office by a royal 
letter dated 12 May 1686. At the revolution 
he declined reappointment as a judge, holding 
it to be inconsistent with the oath of allegi- 
ance which he had taken to James; and, 
retiring into private life, he died in 1719. 
He married Margaret, daughter of William 
Lauder, one of the clerks of session, by whom 
he had five sons and five daughters(Dovezas, 
Baronage, p. 184). 

According to Wodrow, Pitmedden pos- 
sessed a vast and curious library. He wrote 
‘A Treatise of Mutilation and Demembration 
and their Punishments’ as an appendix to 
the 1699 edition of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
‘Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters 
Criminal.’ He was also the author of ‘ Ex- 
plication of the XXXIX Chapter of the 
Statutes of King William concerning Minors,’ 
Edinburgh, 1728, 8vo. 

Sir Wittiam Seron (d. 1744), second 
baronet of Pitmedden, the eldest son, was 
in his father’s lifetime chosen to represent 
the county of Aberdeen in the Scots parlia- 
ment from 1702 till 1706, when the queen 
named him one of the commissioners to treat 
of the union between Scotland and England. 
He was also made one of the commissioners 
to adjust the equivalent to be allowed to 
Scotland in recognition of the agreement by 
the Scots to equality of duties, and conse- 
quently to liability for a share of the English 
debt. He died in 1744, having married Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir Thomas Burnet of 
Leys, by whom he had issue four sons and 
four daughters. Sir William wrote: 1. ‘The 
Interest of Scotland in Three Essays,’ 1700, 
8vo. 2. ‘Some Thoughts on Ways and Means 
for making this Nation a Gainer in Foreign 
Commerce,’ 1705, 8vo. 3. ‘Scotland’s Great 
Advantages by an Union with England,’ 
1706, 4to (reprinted in Scott’s edition of 
‘Somers Tracts’). He also published a 
‘Speech on the First Article of the Treaty of 
Union,’ 1706. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, iii. 440; 
Seton’s Memoir of Alexander Seton, earl of 
Dunfermline ; Douglas’s Baronage, p. 184; 
Mackinnon’s Union of England and Scotland, 
p. 218; Catalogue of Advocates’ Library.] 

G. S-H. 

SETON, ALEXANDER (1814-1852), 
lieutenant-colonel, born at Mounie in Aber- 
deenshire on 4 Oct. 1814, was the second 
but eldest surviving son of Alexander Seton 


of Mounie, by Janet Skene, his wife, daugh- 
ter of Skene Ogilvy, D.D., minister of Old 
Machar, Aberdeenshire. He was descended 
from Sir Alexander Seton, lord Pitmedden 
[q. v.] Alexander was educated at home 
until the age of fifteen, and then studied 
mathematics and chemistry for some months 
under Ferdinando Foggi at Pisa. On 23 Nov. 
1832 he was gazetted second lieutenant in 
the 21st or royal North British fusiliers, and 
next year he was sent with part of his regi- 
ment to the Australian colonies. He re- 
turned to Scotland on leave in 1838, and was 
promoted to a first lieutenancy on 2 March. 
He rejoined his regiment in India, and re- 
ceived a company on 14 Jan. 1842. Shortly 
after he exchanged into the 74th, and was 
stationed at Chatham. There he studied for 
two years in the senior department of the 
Royal Military College, and in November 
1847 received a first-class certificate. In 
1849 he proceeded to Ireland as assistant 
deputy quartermaster-general of the forces 
there. He held this post till 24 May 1850, 
when he was promoted to a majority. On 
7 Noy. 1851 he obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and about the same time was 
ordered to take command of the drafts des- 
tined for the Cape of Good Hope, where his 
regiment was engaged in the Kaffirwar. He 
sailed in the steam troopship Birkenhead, 
which on the morning of 26 Feb. 1852 struck 
on a rock in False Bay, twenty miles south 
of Cape Town, and foundered in little more 
than ten minutes. In spite of the sudden 
nature of the catastrophe, Seton issued his 
orders with perfect calmness. The scene is 
said by an eyewitness to have resembled an 
embarkation, with the difference that there 
was less confusion. The boats could only 
contain the women and children, and out of 
638 persons 445 were lost, Seton himself 
being killed by the fall of part of the wreck. 
He died unmarried, and his property de- 
scended to his younger brother, David. The 
heroism displayed by Seton and the rest of 
those on board the Birkenhead was com- 
memorated by Sir Francis Doyle in a poem 
on ‘The Loss of the Birkenhead,’ in ‘The 
Return of the Guards and other Poems’ 
(1866 ; cf. R. L. Strvenson, Lssay on Ad~ 
mirals, and RuDYARD KipLine, Seven Seas). 
[A Short Memoir of Alexander Seton, 1854; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 6th edit.; Annual Re- 
gister, 1852, pp. 470-2; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser, ix. 492; Cornhill Mag. nie se ap 


SETON, CHARLES, second Earn oF 
DUNFERMLINE (d. 1673), was the son of 
Alexander Seton, first earl of Dunfermline 
[q. v.] by his third wife, Margaret Hay, 
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sister of John, first earl of Tweeddale, and 
succeeded his father on 16 June 1622. He 
was one of the leaders of the Scots cove- 
nanting army which in June 1639 took up a 
position on Dunse Law to bar the progress 
of Charles northwards, and on 6 June pre- 
sented to the king in his camp a petition 
that he would appoint commissioners to treat 
in regard to the matter in dispute (BALFouR, 
Annals, ii. 824); and he was one of those 
who signed the articles of pacification, as 
well as a paper of submission to the king 
(printed in Spatpine’s Memorialls, i. 216- 
217). In November he and John Camp- 
bell, first earl of Loudoun [q. v.], were sent 
to London to report to the king the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly of the kirk and 
the parliament for ratification (BALFOUR, ii. 
363; SpaLpIne, i. 230; GuTHRin, p. 69); 
but the king refused to receive them, and 
forbade them to approach within eight miles 
of the court (SPALDING, i. 235). Dunfermline 
was also again sent to the king early in 1640, 
and, on account of the discovery of the letter 
of the Scots to the king of France, was, with 
the Earl of Loudoun and the other commis- 
sioners, detained for a time in custody. He 
was colonel in the Scots army which, under 
Lesley, crossed the Tweed in August. In 
the following October he was appointed one 
of the eight commissioners for the treaty of 
Ripon, and he was also one of the sub- 
committee appointed for the final conclusion 
of the treaty in London. While in London 
he received from the king a lease of the 
abbacy of Dunfermline for three times nine- 
teen years. In September he was nominated 
a member of the privy council (BaLrovr, 
Annals, iii. 67), and the appointment was 
confirmed in November (2b. p. 149). In 
1642 he was appointed the king’s commis- 
sioner to the general assembly of the kirk of 
Scotland, which met at St. Andrews on 
27 July (Spatpine, Memorialis, ii. 172). In 
January 1646 he was chosen a member of 
the committee of estates, and, after the sur- 
render of Charles to the Scots at Newcastle, 
was sent, along with Argyll and others, to 
treat with him, and accompanied Argyll to 
London to lay the king’s case before the 
parliament. Having supported the ‘engage- 
ment’ for the attempted rescue of the king in 
1648, he was debarred by the Act of Classes 
from holding any office of public trust. 
After the king’s execution he went to the 
continent, and he took part in the negotia- 
tions at Breda in connection with the recall 
of Charles II, whom he accompanied to 
Scotland. In July 1650 he entertained 
Charles at Dunfermline (BaLrour, Annals, 
iv. 84). When in October 1650 the king left 
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Perth and joined the northern loyalists, 
Dunfermline was one of the commissioners 
sent to arrange matters with him (2d. p. 115). 
On 29 October he was on petition freed 
from the disabilities imposed on him by the 
Act of Classes, and permitted to take his 
seat in parliament (2. p. 188). Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed one of the com- 
mittee of estates for managing the affairs of 
the army, and he was in frequent attendance 
on the king during his stay in Scotland. In 
the army raised for the invasion of England 
his regiment formed part of the second 
brigade (7b. p.800) At the Restoration he 
was sworn a privy councillor, and on 2 Nov. 
1667 he was appointed an extraordinary 
lord of session, and the same year a lord of 
the articles. In 1671 he was appointed 
lord privy seal. He died in January 1673. 
By his wife, Lady Mary Douglas, third 
daughter of William, seventh earl of Morton, 
he had, with one daughter, three sons: 
Alexander, third earl of Dunfermline, who 
died soon after succeeding to the title ; 
Charles Seton, killed in a sea-fight against 
the Dutch in 1672; and James, fourth and 
last earl, who in 1689 commanded a troop of 
horse under Dundee at Killiecrankie, and, 
being outlawed, went to France, where he 
died without issue in 1699. 

{Balfour’s Annals; Bishop Guthrie’s Memoirs; 
Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles, in the 
Spalding Club; Baillie’s Letters and Journals, 
in the Bannatyne Club; Gardiner’s Hist. of 
England; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
i. 480-1.] Teo. 

SETON, Sir CHRISTOPHER (1278?- 
1306), friend of Robert the Bruce, born about 
1278, was the son of Sir Alexander Seton 
of Seton, descended from Philip de Seton, 
who obtained a charter of the lands of Seton 
and Winton in East Lothian from William 
the Lion, to be held im capite of the crown. 
Sir Alexander Seton (7. 1811-1840) [q. v.] 
was probably his brother. He is men- 
tioned on 25 May 1299 as being in the 
twenty-first year of his age (Cal. Documents 
relating to Scotland, vol. ii. No. 1091). On 
4 Oct. 1298-9 he did homage to the king of 
England for his father’s lands (2. No. 1102), 
and he is mentioned as in the king of Eng- 
land’s service, 13 March 1303-6 (2b. No. 1664), 
and again did homage on 12 Oct. of the same 
year (2b. No. 1697). But having married 
Lady Christina Bruce, third daughter of 
Robert, earl of Carrick, sister of Robert 
Bruce, he supported the claims of the Bruce 
to the Scottish crown, and was present at his 
coronation at Scone on 21 March 1306. At 
the battle of Methven on 13 June he saved 
Bruce when unhorsed by Philip de Mowbray. 
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After this disaster he fled southwards, and 
shut himself in Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, 
but it was captured by the English, and, 
being taken prisoner, he was carried to Lon- 
don, where he was hanged and quartered as 
a traitor. On learning his sad fate Bruce, 
who was then passing near Duntfries, 
caused to be founded, on the spot where he 
learned the tidings, a chapel to the Virgin, 
in remembrance of his fellow-in-arms and 
preserver of his life. 
[Barbour’s Bruce ; Fordun’s Chronicle; Cal. of 
Doe. relating to Scotland. vol. ii.; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii.640-1.] T. F. H. 


SETON, GEORGE, first. Lorp Srron 
(d. 1478), was, according to Sir Richard 
Maitland, the son of ‘Lord John Seton’ 
(Sir John Seton of Seton), but according to 
Douglas (Peerage, ed. Wood, ii. 642), his 
grandson, and the son of Sir William Seton, 
killed in the lifetime of his father, Sir John 
Seton, at the battle of Verneuil in Nor- 
mandy on 17 Aug. 1424. The latter version 
of his parentage is corroborated by the register 
of the great seal, where George, lord Seton, 
is referred to as the grandchild of Sir John 
(Reg. Mag. Sig. vol. i. No. 332.) According 
to Sir Richard Maitland, the first Lord Seton, 
when nine years of age, fellinto the hands of 
Lord-chancellor Crichton, who foratime kept 
him a prisoner im the castle of Edinburgh, 
from which he was, however, delivered by the 
laird of Johnstone. In 1448 he accompanied 
Crichton on an embassy to France and Bur- 
gundy, to arrange for a marriage between 
James II and the daughter of the French king 
(Rymmr, Federa, xi. 213). The same year 
he was created a peer of parliament by the 
title of Baron Seton. In March 1451 he 
conceded to Crichton the lands of Winton 
in the barony of Seton (Reg. Mag. Sig. vol. i. 
No. 482).. In 1472 and 1475 he was sent 
on embassies to England (Rymer, x1. 749, 
755). He died on 14 July 1478. Maitland 
describes him as ‘a good householder, and all 
given tonobleness.’ By his first wife, Lady 
Margaret Stewart, only daughter and heiress 
of John, earl of Buchan, he had a son John, 
who predeceased him, leaving a son George, 
second Lord Seton ; and, according to Mait- 
land, he had also another son, Dougal. By 
his second wife, Christian Murray of the 
house of Tullibardine, he had a daughter 
Christian. 

[Maitland’s Genealogy of the House of Seton ; 
Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. vol. i.; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 642-3.] Tse. 


SETON, GEORGE, fourth Lorp Szron 
(d. 1549), was son of George,third lord Seton 
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grandson of George, second lord (d. 1507), 
and was great-grandson of George, first lord 
[q. v.] His mother was Lady Janet Hep- 
burn, eldest daughter of the first Earl of 
Bothwell. In 1484 he was appointed a com- 
missioner for settling certain border diffi- 
culties, and in 1497 he was named a conser- 
vator of a treaty with the English. Such 
was his love of learning that after his mar- 
riage he continued his studies at the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews and also at Paris; and 
he is said to have acquired great skill in sur- 
gery and other sciences, mcluding music, 
theology, and astrology. ~During a voyage 
to France his ship was captured by some 
Dunkirkers and plundered ; and in revenge 
he bought a large vessel, named the Eagle, 
with which he endeavoured to make repri- 
sals by plundering the ships of the Flemings. 

The fourth Lord Seton was in 1526 ap- 
pointed a member of the parliamentary com- 
mittee ‘ pro judicibus,’ and on 12 Nov. 1538 
an extraordinary lord of session. In Janu- 
ary 1542-3 he was entrusted by the governor, 
Arran, with the custody of Cardinal Beaton 
in Blackness Castle. Knox affirms (Works, 
i. 97) that by buddis (i.e. offers or bribes) 
given to Seton, the cardinal was permitted 
to return to St. Andrews. The ‘buddis,’ 
according to Arran’s account, were large 
sums of money from the cardinal (SapinR, 
State Paper's, i. 37), but, according to another 
account, an arrangement for an advantageous 
marriage of two of his daughters (Hamilton 
Papers, ii. 40). Nominally, the cardinal, 
though he had returned, was supposed to be 
still in custody. He went on the bonds of 
four lords (2b.); and Sir George Douglas as- 
sured Sadler that Seton was bound to the 
governor in ‘life and lands’ for his custody 
(SspiLER, State Papers, i. 107), and that at 
St. Andrews he was ‘in as sure and strong 
prison and as strongly kept in his own house’ 
asif he were detained in the strongest fortress 
in all Scotland (¢d.) But all this was almost 
self-evident pretence. His removal to St. 
Andrews was inexplicable if it was intended 
that he should be kept in custody; and 
whether Seton were bribed or not, he was well 
aware that the governor—who probably ac- 
cused Seton of having received bribes mainly 
to hide his own pusillanimity—had come to 
shrink from the responsibility of detaining 
the cardinalin custody, and that, the cardinal 
once freed, the governor might he safely 
defied. 

Seton was one of those who took the field 
against Hertford in May 1544, and during 
his retreat Hertford, no doubt by special in- 
structions from Henry VIII, took revenge, 


(killed at Flodden on 13 Sept. 1513), was | not merely for this, but for Seton’s conni- 
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2 eee 
vance at the escape of Beaton, by burning | and Grey Friars (25. pp. 362-3). Knox con- 


the castle and church of Seton. 
usually stated to have died in July 1545, an 
error which appears originally to have been 
the result of a misprint; for Sir Richard 
Maitland, his particular friend and near 
neighbour, affirms the date of the death to 
be 19 July 1549. That this could not have 
been a clerical error on Maitland’s part is 
clear from his statement that the English 
were then besieging Haddington, and were 
masters of East Lothian, on which account 
the body was first placed in the abbey of 
Culross, and not removed for burial in the 
choir of the college hall of Seton until the 
retirement of the English. 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John, lord Hay of Yester, Seton had three sons 
and four daughters: George, fifth lord Seton 

q. v.]; John, ancestor of the Setons of 

arriston, Fifeshire; James; Marian, mar- 
ried, first to Jobn, fourth earl of Menteith, 
and secondly to John, eleventh earl of Suther- 
land; Margaret, married to Sir Robert Logan 
of Restalrig; Eleanor, married to Hugh, 
seventh lord Somerville; and Beatrice, mar- 
ried to Sir George Ogilvy of Dunlugas. 

Maitland, who describes Seton as ‘ a wise 
and virtuous statesman,’ mentions that he 
‘ was well experienced in all games, and took 
pleasure in hawking, and was holden to be 
the best falconer of his days.’ It was at his 
request that Sir Richard Maitland undertook 
to write his ‘ History of the House of Seton.’ 


[Knox’s Works; Sadler’s State Papers; Hamil- 
ton Papers; Maitland’s History of the House of 
Seton; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 
643-4. ] Dos Hi. 


SETON, GEORGE, fifth Lorp Srton 
(1530P-1585), born about 1530, was eldest 
son of George, fourth lord Seton [q. v.], by 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, lord Hay of 
Yester. He was one of the commissioners 
sent by the parliament of Scotland, 17 Dec. 
1557, to witness the nuptials of Queen Mary 
with the dauphin of France. He is men- 
tioned as lord provost of Edinburgh in No- 
vember of the same year (Extracts from the 
Burgh Records of Edinburgh, 1557-71, p. 
18), having succeeded Archibald Douglas 
of Kilspindie, and, during his absence in 
France, his friend, Sir Robert Maitland, acted 
as president (2b. p. 16). He was also pro- 
vost in 1558-9. Knox states that, although 
he attended the preaching of the reformer 
John Willock [q. v.] in 1558, he afterwards 
resiled to the old beliefs ( Works, i. 256), and 
officially, as provost of Edinburgh, ‘ greatly 
troubled and molested the brethren’ by 
taking upon him the protection of the Black 


Seton is | sequently characterises him as ‘a man with- 


out God, without honesty, and oftentimes 
without reason’ (25.) His protection of the 
friars was, however, vain, and onthe arrival of 
the lords of the congregation in Edinburgh in 
June 1559, he ‘abandoned his charge,’ and 
permitted them to work their will in the 
suppression of ‘all monuments of idolatry’ 
(b.) After the departure of Knox from 
Kdinburgh in the autumn of the same year, 
he was sent with the Earl of Huntly ‘to 
solicit all men to condescend to the queen’s 
mind’ by permitting mass to be said in St. 
Giles’s, and allowing the people to choose what 
religion they would (2. p. 389), but, as Knox 
expressed it, ‘the brethren stoutly and vali- 
antly in the Lord Jesus gainsaid their most 
unjust petitions’ (7b. p. 890). Shortly after 
this Seton, according to Knox, without pro- 
vocation offered ‘brak a chaise upon’ [en- 
deavoured to capture] Alexander Whitelaw, 
an agent of Knox, who was coming to Edin- 
burgh, and pursued him without success as 
far as Ormiston in the belief that he ‘had 
been John Knox’ (2b. p. 393). 

After the triumph of the protestant party 
Seton went for a time to France, arriving at 
Paris on 3 July 1560 (Throckmorton to the 
queen, 9 Aug., in Cal. State Papers, For. 
1560-1, No. 411). On 1 Oct., however, 
he obtained from Mary [Stuart], queen of 
France, a passport to pass from France 
through England into Scotland (75. No. 593), 
and, meeting Throckmorton in Paris, he told 
him that, though he had been ‘ evilly used’ 
in Scotland, he intended ‘to go home and 
live and die a good Scotchman’ (Throck- 
morton to the queen, 22 Oct., 2b. No. 666). 
On the return of Queen Mary to Scotland in 
1561 he was sworn a member of the privy 
council, and appointed master of the house- 
hold. On 10 how he and the Earl of Both- 
well, who had been at feud, entered into 
bonds—in presence of the queen and by her 
express command—to keep the peace to each 
other until the first February following, 
under pain ‘ of dishonour, infamy, and defa- 
mation’ (Reg. P. C. Scot. i. 183). In 1564 
he quarrelled with Maitland of Lethington 
on account of one Francis Douglas (Cal. 
State Papers, For. 1564-5, No. 917), and, 
the queen deeming it advisable that he 
should for a time leave the country, he ob- 
tained permission in March 1564-5 to go to 
France (Randolph to Cecil, 2. No. 1044), 
He was still in France when the queen was 
married to Darnley, but was so high in favour 
with the queen that she went to his house at 
Seton to spend the honeymoon (25. No. 1298). 
In August following he was recalled to Scot- 
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land (i. No.- 1430), and, returning shortly | 


afterwards, became one of the queen’s most 
consistent and devoted supporters during the 
remainder of hercheckered career in Scotland. 
On the night after the murder of Rizzio, hay- 
ing been made privy to the queen’s purpose 
to escape from Holyrood, he waited in the 
neighbourhood with a body of horse, and at- 
tended her first to Seton and thence to Dun- 
bar. A catholic by conviction, he was one 
of the few noblemen present at the baptism 
of the young prince in the castle of Stirling 
on 17 Dec. 1566; and, when others refused 
to bear ‘the salt, grease, and candle, and 
such other things,’ Seton, with the Earls of 
Eglinton and Atholl,‘ brought in the said 
trash’ (Kwox, ii. 586). It was to Seton 
House that the queen went for privacy after 
Darnley’s assassination, Seton himself vacat- 
ing the houseand leaving it to be wholly occu- 
pied by the queen and her attendants. He 
remained faithful to her after her marriage 
to Bothwell, and it was at Seton she slept 
on the day before her surrender at Carberry, 
Seton being one of her supporters there. He 
was made privy to the plan for her escape 
from Loch Leven in May 1568, and, having 
invaded the neighbourhood with a large body 
of horse, he, immediately that she touched 
the shore, convoyed her first to his own 
castle of Niddrie, Linlithgowshire, and thence 
to Hamilton. He was one of the leaders at 
Langside on the 13th, and was there taken 
prisoner. On 138 Dec. 1569 he gave surety 
that he would enter into ward in the castle 
of St. Andrews (Reg. P. C. Scot. ii. 69). 
After the assassination of the regent Moray 
he joined with other lords in support of the 
queen, and he signed the letter of May 1570 
to Elizabeth on her behalf. When the 
lords deemed it advisable to leave Edin- 
burgh, Seton assembled his supporters at the 
palace, and ‘ bragged that he would enter in 
the town and cause beat a drum [i.e. to 
summon the people to the queen’s standard] 
in despite of all the carles’ (CALDERWOOD, 
ii. 560). He did so, but without effect (7d.) 
In his company at Holyrood was the Lady 
Northumberland, and shortly afterwards she 
and he were sent on an embassy to the 
Duke of Alva (7b.; Cal. State Papers, For. 
1579-71, No. 1277). There is a tradition that 
when in Flanders he was forced to support 
himself by becoming a wagoner ; but this is 
unlikely, although a picture of him as a 
wagoner is said to have been at one time in 
the long gallery at Seton. He arrived at 
the castle of Edinburgh with money from 
Flanders on 19 Feb. 1572 (2. 1572-4, No. 
144). After the fall of the castle he made 
his peace with Mortoa’s government, and 
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gave sureties for his obedience and allegi- 
ance (Reg. P. C. Scoti. ii. 212). 1t would 
appear, however, that then and afterwards 
he remained under the ban of the kirk’s ex- 
communication, for in an action against him 
before the privy council for refusing to allow 
a designation of a manse and a glebe, it 
was declared that ‘he had no place to stand 
in judgment by reason of the sentence of ex- 
communication against him’ (7. p. 314). 
On 27 June 1577 he, as wellas Robert, master 
of Seton, obtained a license to go abroad 
(2. p. 735). 

Seton was one of the nobles who assem- 
bled in Edinburgh in July 1578 to oppose 
the reinstatement of Morton in power, some 
time after his resignation of the regency 
(Moysiz, Memoirs, p. 14); and for intercept- 
ing Bowes, the ambassador of Elizabeth, on 
the 18th, between Edinburgh and Kirk- 
liston, on his way to Stirling, and compelling 
him to turn back to Edinburgh, he was sum- 
moned before the council, and failing to ap- 
pear was denounced a rebel and put to the 
horn (Reg. P. C. Scoti. iii. 11). He was also 
denounced a rebel on 24 Sept. for failing to 
answer to a complaint of James Crichton of 
Cranston-Riddell, for violently preventing 
Cranston from intromitting with the lands 
of Tranent (2. p. 35), but in November 
gave caution to appear before the council by 
December (7d. p. 48), and finally gave cau- 
tion not to make further impediment to 
Crichton (25. p. 55). On 7 May 1579 he also 
answered a summons for intromitting with 
the king’s goods and household stuff (2. p. 
152), which he had pledged in payment of a 
debt (75. p. 195), On 12 June Seton and his 
eldest surviving son, Robert, signed a bond 
for him and his three sons to serve the king, 
and cease from having communication with 
John Hamilton, sometime commendator of 
Arbroath, and Claud Hamilton, sometime 
commendator of Paisley (2d. p. 182), against 
whom the old acts for the murder of the two 
regents had been revived, and who were 
then in hiding. 

Seton was one of the lords who, after the 
fall of Morton, conveyed him on 18 Jan. 
1580-1 to Dumbarton Castle (Moysig, p. 29; 
CALDERWOOD, iii. 484). Before the trial of 
Morton the king stayed some days at Seton 
(Moys1u, p. 82). Although justly objected 
to by Morton as one of his well-known ene- 
mies, Seton sat on the assize for Morton’s 
trial, and, with his two sons, he witnessed 
Morton’s execution in a stair south-east of 
the cross (CALDERWOOD, iii. 575). He was 
a strong supporter of the Duke of Lennox, 
and, when Lennox was commanded to depart 
from Scotland, convoyed him south to Eng 
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land (i. p. 693). In April 1583 the com- 
missioner of the synod of Lothian complained 
against him to the king for entertaining a 
seminary priest (7b. p. 704), but the accusa- 
tion came to nothing, and in October the 
king manifested his entire confidence in him 
by sending him onan embassy to France (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. iii. 604). He died on 8 Jan. 
1584-5, soon after his return from France, 
aged about 55. 

The Setons, on account of the large num- 
ber of noble families descended from them, 
were styled ‘Magne Nobilitatis Domini,’ 
and, owing to their intermarriages with the 
royal family, their shield obtained the addi- 
tion of the royal or double tressure. The 
fifth lord is said to have declined an earl- 
dom, regarding it as a greater distinction to 
be Lord Seton, whereupon King James is 
reputed to have commended his resolution 
in the following Latin epigram : 

Sunt comites, alii ducesque, sunt denique reges: 

Setoni Dominus sit satis esse mihi. 


By his wife Isabel, daughter of Sir William 
Hamilton of Sanquhar, high treasurer of 
Scotland, he had one daughter, Margaret, 
married to Lord Claud Hamilton, and five 
sons: George, master of Seton, who died in 
March 1562; Robert, sixth lord Seton, who 
was a special favourite of James VI, and on 
16 Noy. 1600 was created Earl of Winton ; 
Sir John Seton, lord Barns [q. v.]; Alex- 
ander, prior of Pluscardine and afterwards 
Earl of Dunfermline [q.v.]; and Sir William 
Seton Kyllismore, sheriff of Midlothian, and 
postmaster-general of Scotland. 

A painting of Lord Seton and his family, 
by Sir Anthony Mor or More [q. v. ], has been 
frequently engraved. 

[Histories of Knox and Calderwood; Moysie’s 
Memoirs, Lord Herries’ Memoirs, and Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs in the Bannatyne Club ; Reg. 
P. C. Scotl. iii. ; Cal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. 
and For. Ser. reign of Elizabeth; Sir Richard 
Maitland’s History of the House of Seton, with 
continuation by Viscount Kingston in the Ban- 
natyne Club ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
ii, 644-5.) T. FH. 


SETON, GEORGE, third Eart or W1n- 
TON (1584-1650), second son of Robert 
Seton, first earl of Winton, by Margaret, 
daughter of Hugh Montgomerie, third earl 


of Eglinton, was born in December 1584. | 


His brother, Alexander, took the surname 
of Montgomerie, and became in 1611 sixth 
Earl of Eglinton [q. v.]_ George succeeded 
to the earldom of Winton in 1607, in the 
lifetime of his elder brother, who resigned the 
title and estates in his fayour. In accordance 
with the old traditions of his family, he en- 
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tertained James VI at Seton Palace, on his 
visit to Scotlandin 1617, and also twice enter- 
tained CharlesI in 1633. In 1620 he erected 
the additional residence of Winton Castle in 
Pencaitland parish, Haddingtonshire, an ori- 
ginal and remarkably striking modification 
of Tudor architecture. He was referred to 
by John Maxwell [q.v.], bishop of Ross, 
and afterwards archbishop of Tuam, in 1638, 
as ‘ popishly affected’ (BALFouR, Anais, ii. 
263), and though he took no prominent part 
in public affairs, seems to have generally 
favoured the king. He supported the en- 
gagement for the king’s rescue in 1648, and 
gave to the commander-in-chief, the Duke 
of Hamilton, 1,000J. in free gift for his equi- 
page. He died at Seton on 15 Dec. 1650 of 
a palsy, and ‘ was interred among his ancestors 
in the church there without any funeral so- 
lemnity’ (7b.iv. 255). By his first wife, Lady 
Anne Hay, eldest daughter of Francis, eighth 
earl of Errol, he had, with three daughters, 
four sons: George, lord Seton, who having 
lowed Montrose shortly after the battle of 

ilsyth, was taken prisoner at Philiphaugh, 
but was finally liberated on a bond of 
100,000/., and died at Seton in 1648, leaving, 
with other children, a son George, lord Seton 
(d. 1648), whose son George became fourth 
earl of Winton (d. 1704); Charles; Alex- 
ander, viscount Kingston [q.v.]; and Francis. 
By his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter ot 
John, lord Herries, he had, with five daugh- 
ters, four sons: Christopher, William, John, 
and Robert. 


{Balfour’s Annals; Spalding’s Memorialls and 
Gordon’s Scots Affairs in the Spalding Club; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 643-4.] 
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SETON, GEORGE, fifth Eart or Win- 
TON (d. 1749), was the son of George, fourth 
earl of Winton, by his second wife, Christian, 
daughter of John Hepburn of Alderston. 
The father, though only ten years of age 
when in 1650 he succeeded his grandfather, 
George Seton, third earl of Winton [q. v.], 
was fined 2,000/7. under Cromwell’s act of 
grace. He left Scotland at an early age, 
and for some time served in the French 
army. Returning to Scotland, he was em- 
ployed by Charles I against the covenanters, 
and commanded a regiment at Pentland in 
1666, and at Bothwell Bridge in 1679. At 
his death in 1704 the son George, fifth earl, 
was abroad, and as he had ceased to corre- 
spond with his friends in Scotland, his resi- 
dence was unknown. Before his return his 
right to the earldom was questioned by his 
cousin, Viscount Kingston [see under SEzron, 
ALEXANDER, 1621 ?-1691], the marriage of 


Seton 
his parents haying been irregular; but in 
1710 he took steps to have his right to the 
earldom established, and was served heir to 
his father. About this time he was described 
in Mackay’s ‘Secret Memoirs’ as ‘a young 
gentleman who hath been much abroad in 
the world,’ and ‘mighty subject to a par- 
ticular caprice natural to his family.’ 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1715 the Earl of Winton took steps to or- 
ganise his own retinue and those of several 
of his neighbours (Lockhart Papers, i. 492). 
Tn a list of Scots nobles he is inserted as 
having ‘300 men, most of them with their 
chief, against the government and in the 
rebellion’ (Parran, History of the Rebellion, 
p. 194). On 14 Oct. he joined the Earl of 
Kenmure at Moffat, when the chevalier was 
proclaimed king as James VIII. Hestrongly 
opposed the advance into England, recom- 
mending that the Jacobite force should pro- 
ceed by Dumfries to Glasgow, and effect a 
junction with the western clans. Neverthe- 
less he interposed to induce the highlanders 
to withdraw from their mutinous attitude 
against the entry into England; and although 


he himself was so strongly convinced of its | 


hopelessness that he resolved to return home, 
he was finally induced, against his better 
judgment, to take part in the expedition. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Preston 
on 14 Nov. Alone of the earls tried for 
treason for their share in the rebellion, he 
refused to plead guilty. After trial he was 
found guilty and sentenced to death, but suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from the Tower 
by cutting the prison bars, and went to France. 
He died unmarried at Rome on 19 Dec. 1749. 


{Mackay’s Secret Memoirs; Lockhart Papers ; 
Patten’s Hist. of the Rebellion; State Trials, 
vol. xv.; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 
647-8.] fib ee 


SETON, JOHN, D.D. (1498 ?-1567), Ro- 
man catholic divine, bornin or about 1498, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A.in 1528. Soon after- 
wards he was elected a fellow of St. John’s 
on Bishop Fisher’s foundation, and he com- 
menced M.A. in 1532. He taught philosophy 
in his college, and gained high reputation as 
atutor. After being ordained priest he be- 
came one of Bishop Fisher’s chaplains, and 
attended that prelate in the Tower (BAKER, 
Hist. of St. John’s, ed. Mayor,i. 101). In 1542 
he was one of the fellows of St. John’s who 
signed an appeal tothe visitor against Dr. John 
Taylor (d. 1644) [q. v.], the master, after- 
wards bishop of Lincoln. In1544 heproceeded 
D.D., and about that time was appointed one 
of the chaplains to Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
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chester and chancellor of the university, 
who highly esteemed him for his great learn- 
ing,and collated him tothe rectory of Hinton, 
Hampshire (Cooprr, Athene Cantabr. i. 219), 
On the bishop’s trial he bore testimony in 
his favour. In his deposition he is styled 
bachelor of divinity. He was present at the 
disputation with Peter Martyr held at Ox- 
ford in 1550. In 1553 he was installed 
canon of Winchester and in the following 
year prebendary of Ulskelf in the church of 
York (Lu Nevg, Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 220). 
He was one of the doctors of divinity who, 
by the direction of Bishop Gardiner, pro- 
ceeded to Oxford in order to take part in 
the disputation with Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, concerning matters of religion, and 
on this occasion he was incorporated D.D. 
there on 14 April 1554 (Woop, Fast? Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 144). In the following year he 
visited John Bradford in prison, for the pur- 
pose of inducing him to recant. Jn 1558 he 
attended Thomas Benbridge with the same 
object. His name is found in a list of the 
‘papistical clergy’ drawn up in 16561, 
wherein he is described as learned, but 
settled in papistry, having been ordered to 
remain within the city of London, or twenty 
miles compass of the same (Stryen, Annals 
of the Reformation, i. 275 et seq.) After suf- 
fering imprisonment and enduring much per- 
secution on account of his attachment to 
the ancient form of religion, he escaped from 
the country and proceeded to Rome, where 
he died on 20 July 1567 (Gent. Mag. 1823, 
i. 218). 

Seton's contemporaries bestowed much 
praise on him for his knowledge of philosophy 
and rhetoric. He wrote: 1. ‘ Panegyriciin 
victoriam illustrissime D. Marie Angliz, 
Francie, & Hibernie Regine, &c. Item. 
in Coronationem ejusdem Sereniss. Regine 
Congratulatio. Ad hee de Sacrosancta 
Eucharistia Carmen D. Joanne Setono 
authore,’ London, 1553, 4to; dedicated to the 
queen. 2. Latin verses before Dr. Alban 
Langdale’s ‘Catholica Confutatio Nic. 
Ridlei,’ Paris, 1556. 3. ‘ Dialectica ; anno- 
tationibus Petri Carteri, ut clarissimis, ita 
brevissimis, explicata. Huic accessit, ob 
artium ingenuarum inter se cognationem, 
Gulielmi Buclei arithmetica,’ London, 1572, 
reissued 1574, 1577, 1584, 1599, 8vo; Cam- 
bridge, 1631, 8vo; dedicated to Bishop Gar- 
diner. This work was extensively circulated 
in manuscript among students long before it 
appeared in print, and for nearly a century 
it was recognised as the standard treatise on 
logic. 

[Adait. MSS., 5880 f. 40, 24492 £12; Ames’s 
Typogr. Antig. (Herbert), pp. 861, 866, 942, 
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1205, 1268; Aschami Epistole, pp. (6) 68, 76, 
82, 90, 209; Bale’s Script. Brit. Cat. p. 720; 
Bowes’s Cat. of Cambridge Books, p. 511; British 
Mag. xxxii, 511; Dodd’s Church Hist. i, 511; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1334; 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (Townsend) ; Pala- 
tine Note Book, iii. 46 ; Peck’s DesiderataCuriosa, 
2nd edit. p. 326; Pits, De Angliz Scriptoribus, 
p. 750; Strype’s Works (general index) ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 664; Warton’s Hist. of English 
Poetry, iii. 347.] A 


SETON, Srr JOHN, Lorp Barns (d. 
1594), Scottish judge, was the third son of 
George, fifth lord Seton [q. v.], by his wife 
Isabel, daughter of Sir William Hamilton 
of Sanquhar. While still a young man 
he went to Spain to the court of Philip II, 
by whom he was made knight of the royal 
order of St. Jago and master of the house- 
hold. He was appointed master of the stable 
to James VI of Scotland some time before 
1581, when he had an encounter with James, 
earl of Arran (CaLDERWoOD, History, iii. 
592). The same year he was sent as am- 
bassador to complain to Elizabeth regarding 
her conduct in interfering in behalf of the 
Earl of Morton, but was not permitted to 
enter England. On 27 Jan. 1586-7 he was 
admitted a member of the privy council 
(Reg. P. C. Scotl. iv. 189), and on 17 Feb. 
1587-8 he was appointed, with the title Lord 
Barns, an extraordinary lord of session, in 
room of his brother, Alexander Seton, after- 
wards Earl of Dunfermline [a- v.] He died 
on 25 May 1594. By his wife Anne, daugh- 
ter of William, seventh lord Forbes, he had, 
with other children, a son John who suc- 
ceeded him. 

[Calderwood’s Hist. of the Kirk of Scotland ; 
Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. iii-iv.; Brunton and 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice. ] 
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SETON or SETONE, THOMAS pz (7. 
1344-1361), chief justice of the king’s bench, 
appears as a counsel in the ‘ Year-Books’ 


from 1344 onwards, and was one of the king’s | 


serjeants in 1345, when he applied before the 
council that the iter in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham might be foregone for that year. He 
was appointed to a judgeship, probably in the 
king’s bench, previously to April 1354, when 
he was a trier of petitions in parliament (Rolls 
of Parliament, ii. 254). He was a judge 
of the common pleas in Michaelmas 1355, 
In 1356 he recovered damages from a woman 
for calling him ‘traitor, felon, and robber’ 
in the public court. On 5 July 1357 Setone 
was made chief justice of the king’s bench, 
ad tempus; the temporary character of the 
appointment is shown by the fact that Setone 
continued to act as judge of common pleas 


till Michaelmas 1359, and he is so styled 
when admitted to the king’s secret council 
in the same year. But he must have soon 
afterwards been raised permanently to the 
chief-justiceship, which office he held till 
24 May 1361, when Henry Green [q. v.] was 
appointed his successor. 


[Foss’s Judges of England.] Cc. L. K. 


SETTLE, ELKANAH (1648-1724), city 
poet, the son of Josias Settle and his wife 


| Sarah, was born at Dunstable on 1 Feb. and 


baptised on 9 Feb. 1647-8 (Bedfordshire 
Notes and Queries, vol. iii. pt. vii. 206). He 
matriculated on 13 July 1666 from Trinity 
College, Oxford, where his tutor was Abra- 
ham Campian, but he left Oxford without 
taking a degree and proceeded to London. 
According to Gildon, he once possessed a 
good fortune, which he quickly dissipated. 
If Downes may be believed, it was in the 
same year (1666) that Settle, then barely 
eighteen, completed his first play, ‘Cambyses, 
King of Persia: a Tragedy.’ It was the first 
new play acted that season at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Betterton and his wife were in the 
cast, and, the other parts being ‘ perfectly 
well acted, it ‘succeeded six days with a full 
audience’ (Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, 1886, 
p. 27). It was subsequently produced at 
Oxford, and was printed in 1671 and 1673. 
Wood states that Settle’s fellow collegian, 
William Buller Fyfe, had some part in the 
composition, the plot of which was mainly 
derived from Herodotus. Settle was inflated 
by his success, and ‘Cambyses’ formed the 
first of a series of bombastic dramas, the 
scenario of which was discreetly laid in Persia 
or Morocco. 

Settle’s triumph was eagerly adopted by 
Rochester as a means of humiliating Dryden. 
Through Rochester’s influence Settle’s next 
tragedy, ‘The Empress of Morocco,’ was 
twice acted at Whitehall, the prologues 
being spoken respectively by Rochester and 
by Lord Mulgrave. It seems to have been 
originally given in 1671, and revived at 
Dorset Garden in 1673, when Betterton 
played it for two weeks with great ap- 
plause. Though highflown, it is not devoid 
of merit, and Genest called the plot ‘ well 
managed.’ In his dedication to the Earl of 
Norwich, Settle says, ‘I owe the story of my 
play to your hands and your honourable em- 
bassy into Africa.’ It was published by 
Cademan in 1671, and again in 1673 with 
six engravings (one of which represents the 
front of Dorset Garden), at the enhanced price 
oftwoshillings. Itissaidto have been the first 
play ever published with engravings (later 
editions 1687 and 1698). The court was for 
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the time completely won over by Settle’s 
heroic tragedies, passages from which were 
quoted against Dryden’s ‘Tyrannic Love’ 
and ‘Conquest of Granada ;’ at the univer- 
sities, where it was keenly discussed whether 
Dryden or Settle were the greater genius, 
the younger fry, said Wood, inclined to E1- 
kanah. As his enemies had anticipated, 
Dryden’stemper wasstirred,and with Crowne 
and Shadwell he clubbed to crush the upstart 
by an unworthy and abusive pamphlet (Notes 
and Observations on the Empress of Morocco). 
Settle was undismayed, and retorted vigo- 
rously in ‘ Notes and Observations on the 
Empress of Morocco Revised,’ 1674, 4to, to 
which he added, by way of counter-attack, 
‘Some few Erratas to be printed, instead of 
the Postscript, with the next edition of the 
“Conquest of Granada.”’ Apart from his 
success, Settle appears to have given the poet 
small provocation; but Dryden nursed his 
jealousy, and gave vent to his resentment in 
the second part of his ‘Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ published about November 1682, 
where his former rival is described as 


Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind of melody, 

Spurr’d boldly on,and dashed through thick and 
thin, 

Through sense and nonsense never out or in; 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad. 


Dryden’sintention to signalise him had doubt- 
less reached Settle’s ears, for he produced 
almost at the same time his ‘ Absalom Senior, 
or Achitophel Transpros’d’ (published at the 
sign of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, near Fleet- 
bridge, 1682), a whig reply to the first part 
of Dryden’s satire, with a free description of 
its author. In several of his later plays the 
laureate referred contemptuously to Settle, 
for whom he predicted an audience in Bar- 
tholomew Fair. Elkanah took leave of his 
tormentor in ‘ Reflections on several of Mr. 
Dryden’s Plays,’ 1687, 4to. 

In the meantime, notwithstanding the 
transference of Rochester’s patronage to 
Crowne and Otway, Settle ‘rhymed and 
rattled’ persistently. His ‘Love and Re- 
venge,’ founded upon the ‘Fatal Contract’ 
of William Hemings [q. v.], was produced at 
Dorset Garden in 1675 and printed. In the 
dedication the dramatist congratulates pro- 
vidence on lengthening the Duke of New- 
castle’s life, so that he might ‘witness the 
prosperous reign of a great and pious mo- 
narch. In a‘ postscript’ he attacked Shad- 
well, a much better writer than himself. 
His ‘ Conquest of China by the Tartars’ was 
given at the same theatre, Jevon, who had 
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a leading part, taking great liberties with 
its turgid periods (Downzs, p. 35; printed 
London, 1676, 4to). His ‘Ibrahim, the Ilus- 
trious Bassa: a Tragedy’ (based on Georgesde 
Scudéry’s ‘L’Tllustre Bassa’), was licensed on 
4 May 1676 and printed (1677 and 1692, 4to), 
with a dedication to the Duchess of Albe- 
marle, and his ‘Fatal Love; or the Forced 
Inconstancy,’ a fustian version of the legend 
of Clitophon and Leucippe, was given at the 
Theatre Royal (Drury Lane) in 1680. 
Neglected by the court, Settle made over- 
tures to the opposition, and his political bias 
is sufficiently shown in his next play, ‘The 
Female Prelate, being the History of the 
Life and Death of Pope Joan,’ which was 
produced at the Theatre Royal in 1680, and 
printed immediately, with a dedication to 
Shaftesbury. The invective is outrageous, 
but the plot and incidents, says Genest, are 
good (Hist.i. 275). Settle’s mastery of scenic 
effect and the violence of his protestantism 
led to his unanimous election as organiser- 
in-chief of the pope-burning procession on 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthday (17 Nov. 1680) ; 
and Roger L’Estrange, in ‘ Heraclitus Ridens’ 
(No. 50), described him as poet-laureate and 
master of ordnance to the whig party, who 
would vindicate Lucifer’s first rebellion for 
a few guineas. Next year he wrote, at 
Shaftesbury’s instance, his ‘Character of a 
Popish Successor’ (1681), which evoked a 
storm of remonstrance. Settle accentuated 
his remarks in a revised edition, which 
he afterwards alleged that Shaftesbury, 
dissatisfied by its moderation of tone, had 
retouched. His personal attacks upon the 
Duke of York are said to have involved him 
in a duel with Thomas Otway. Of these 
passages in his life he wrote: ‘I now grew 
weary of my little talent for Dramaticks, and 
forsooth must be rambling into politics. . . 
and much have I got by it’ (pref. to Dis- 
tressed Innocence). Determined, at least, not 
to lose by politics, Settle, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Oxford parliament, promptly re- 
canted,and wrote ‘A Narrative of the Popish 
Plot,’ 1683, fol., exposing the perjuries of 
‘Doctor’ Oates, and covering with abuse 
Shaftesbury and his old associates at the 
‘Green Ribbon Club.’ Written with a clever 
assumption of fairness, the ‘Narrative’ evoked 
a cloud of answers and letters, and a heated 
‘Vindication of Titus Oats.’ Settle was un- 
deterred from publishing hostile ‘animad- 
versions’ upon the dying speeches of William, 
lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney, and he 
went so far as to issue ‘A Panegyrick on Sir 
George Jefferies’ (1683) on his elevation to 
the chief-justiceship, Jeffreys having been 
conspicuous as ‘Shimei’ in his satire of ‘ Achi- 
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tophel Transpros’d,’ His tory enthusiasm 
reached its climax in 1685, when he pub- 
lished an adulatory ‘Heroick Poem on the 
Coronation of the High and Mighty Monarch, 
James II’ (London, 4to), and shortly after- 
wards entered himself as a trooper in James’s 
army on Hounslow Heath. Heis said, more- 
over, to have published a weekly sheet in 
support of the administration. 

Upon the revolution Settle recommenced 
overtures to his whig friends; but, feeling 
that both parties were looking askance at 
him, he put in for the reversion of Matthew 
Taubman’s post of city laureate, for which 
political consistency was not a necessary 
qualification. Taubman’s last pageant was 
dated 1689 ; in 1690 the show was intermitted, 
but Settle was duly appointed city poet in the 
following year, and issued for lord-mayor’s day 
‘The Triumphs of London’ (for Abel Roper, 
London, 4to). His four pageants 1692-5 bear 
the same title. No pageants are known for 
1696-7, but in 1698 Settle produced ‘ Glory’s 
Resurrection.’ He then reverted to the older 
title until 1702. The ‘Triumphs’ for the 
next five years are missing, but Settle issued 
one for 1708, though the exhibition of that 
year was frustrated by the death of Prince 
George of Denmark. It seems to have been 
the last lord-mayor’s show to have been de- 
scribed in a separate official publication. 

In the meantime Settle had not abandoned 
his career as a playwright. His ‘Heir of 
Morocco’ (1694, 4to), forming a second part 
to his ‘Empress of Morocco,’ and based upon 
a slender substratum of facts furnished by 
the English occupation of Tangier, was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal in 1682 (revived 
on 19 Jan. 1709). Then after a long interval 
came his ‘ Distressed Innocence, or the Prin- 
cess of Persia’ (1691, 4to), founded on the 
839th chapter of the 5th book of Theodoret, 
but ‘warped’ in favour of the Christians. 
The piece was given at the Theatre Royal in 
1691. His ‘New Athenian Comedy’ (1693, 
Ato) and ‘The Ambitious Slave,’ a tragedy 
(1694, 4to), were followed at Dorset Garden 
in 1697 by ‘The World in the Moon’ (1697, 
4to), an opera, of which the first scene was 
formed by a moon fourteen feet in diameter. 
Of his ‘ Virgin Prophetess, or the Fate of Troy’ 
(1701, 4to), Genest says that the language 
and the deviations from the accredited legend 
were ‘disgusting, but the spectacle must have 
been fine.’ ‘The City Ramble, or the Play- 
house Wedding’ (1711, 4to), based to some 
extent upon the ‘Knight of the Burning 
Pestle’ and the ‘Coxcomb,’ with humorous 
additions of some merit, was produced at 
Drury Lane on 17 Aug.1711. By this time 
Settle’s reputation was so damaged that he 


determined to bring out the piece anony- 
mously. But the secret ‘happened to tale 
air,’ and he fell back upon producing it during 
the long vacation. His last play, ‘The 
Ladies’ Triumph’ (1718, 12mo), produced at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1718, ended with a 
masque in which Settle skilfully introduced 
elaborate scenery and machinery. 

The theatre and the corporation proved 
only occasional resources, and very soon after 
the revolution Settle fulfilled various predic- 
tions by letting himself out to write drolls 
for Bartholomew Fair, love-letters for maid 
servants, ballads for Pye Corner, and epi- 
thalamiumsforhalfacrown. In Bartholomew 
Fair he served under the show-woman, Mrs. 
Mynn, and produced at her booth his ‘Siege 
of Troy’ in 1707. At the same show he is 
said to have played a dragon in green leather, 
whence Pope puts into his mouth the 
couplet— 


Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on! 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon 


(Dunciad, iii. 285; cf. Youne’s Epistle to 
Mr. Pope, i. 261-8). As a laureate Settle 
celebrated with equal readiness the act of 
succession (‘ Kusebia Triumphans,’ 1702 and 
1707), the danger to the church (‘A New 
Memorial,’ 1706), the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts (‘A Pindarick Ode,’ 
1711), the tory peace of 1713 (‘Irene Tri- 
umphans,’ 1718), and the whig triumph two 
years later (‘ Rebellion Display’d,’ 1715), He 
seems to have always had in hand a stock of 
printed elegies and complimentary verses 
under such titles as ‘Augusta Lacrimans,’ 
‘Thalia Lacrimans,’ ‘Thalia Triumphans,’ 
‘Memorize Fragranti,’ to which he affixed 
names and dedications in accordance with 
the demand. Resourceful as he was, how- 
ever, Elkanah’s income dwindled until, about 
1718, his city friends procured him a retreat 
in the Charterhouse. He died there, a poor 
brother, on 12 Feb. 1723-4 ( Hist. Reg. Chron. 
Diary, 1724, p. 11; the Charterhouse burial 
registers 1710-40 are missing). Five days 
after his death he was described in the ‘ True 
Briton’ as a man ‘of tall stature, red face, 
short black hair,’ who ‘lived in the city, 
and had a numerous poetical issue, but 
shared the misfortune of several gentlemen, 
tosurvive them all.’ He married, on 28 Feb, 
1673-4, Mary Warner, at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn (Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 


| 488). 


Settle was not deficient in promise as 
scholar, rhymester, and wit ; but he wrecked 
his career by his tergiversation and by his 
inept efforts to measure his mediocre capacity 
against the genius of Dryden. He soon be- 
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camea butt for caricature as a voluminous and 
reckless dunce. ‘ Recanting Settle,’ wrote a 
critic, when his tragedies and libels could no 
more yield him penny loaves and ale, ‘ bids 
our youth by his example fly, the Love of 
Politicksand Poetry’ (Poems on State Affairs, 
ii. 138). In one of his earliest satires Pope 
dubbed him Codrus, after the prolix poetaster 
of Juvenal (Lintor, Miscell. 1712, revised 
for Dunciad, i. 183), and in the ‘Dunciad’ 
are many jibes at his expense, notably the 
allusion to the lord-mayor’s show, which ‘liv’d 
in Settle’s numbers one day more’ (bk. i. 90). 
In 1776, on the occasion of his conversation 
with Johnson, Wilkes referred to Elkanah 
as the last of the city poets, and one whose 
poetry matched the queerness of his name 
(BoswEL1, Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 76). 

In addition to the works enumerated and 
minor complimentary pieces, Settle was 
author of: 1. ‘The Life and Death of Major 
Clancie, the grandest Cheat of this Age,’ 
1680, 8vo. 2. ‘Insignia Batavie; or the 
barbarous behaviour of the Dutch towards 
the English in East India,’ 1688, 4to. 3. ‘The 
Compleat Memoirs of the Life of that Noto- 
rious Impostor, Will. Morrell, alias Bowyer, 
alias Wickham, 1694, 12mo; 1699, 8vo. 
4, ‘Minerva Triumphans. The Muses’ Essay. 
To the Honour of the Generous Foundation, 
the Cotton Library at Westminster,’ 1701 
fol. 5. ‘Carmen Irenicum. The Happy 
Union of the Two East India Companies. 
An Heroic Poem,’ 1702, fol. (for 1, 4 and 5, 
see Hazrirt, Bibl. Coll. 3rd ser. pp. 229-80). 
Settle also edited the ‘Herod and Mari- 
amne’ (1673, 4to) of Samuel Pordage [q. v.], 
and contributed to the popular translation of 
‘Ovid’s Epistles’ (1683, 8vo). He re-edited 
for the stage Sir R. Fanshaw’s version of 
Guarini, which appeared at Dorset Garden 
in 1676 as ‘Pastor Fido, or the Faithful 
Shepherd’ (London, 1677, 4to) ; ‘a moderate 
pastoral’ (Gunzst, i. 196). He revised and 
rewrote the last two acts of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster’ for the Theatre Royal 
in 1695 (London, 4to). 

The British Museum possesses Settle’s 
‘Triumphs of London’ for 1691, 1692, 1693, 
1694, 1695, 1699, 1708, and his ‘Glory’s 
Resurrection’ for 1698. The Guildhall 


Library has all these, with the exception of | y 


1693, and, in addition, the ‘Triumphs’ for 
1701 and 1702. 


[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 684; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Rawlinson 
MSS. (in Bodleian), iii. 407; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, i, 41 °seq.; Nichols’s Lord Mayors’ 
Pageants, 1831; Fairholt’s Hist. of Lord Mayors 
Pageants, i. 109, 121-2; Langbaine’s Dramatic 


Poets, 1698, p. 123; Dannis’s Letters, 1721, vol. | rea 


ii.; Dunton’s Life and Errors, passim; The 
Session of the Poets, held at the foot of the Par- 
nassian Hill, 9 July 1696; The Towne Dis- 
played, 1701; Johnson’s Poets, ed. Cunningham ; 
Dryden’s Works, ed. Scottand Saintsbury ; Pope’s 
Works, ed. Elwin; Rochester's Poems, 1707, 
p. 19; Oldham, ed. Bell, p. 234; Disraeli’s 
Quarrels of Authors, pp. 206, 288; Masson’s 
Milton, vi. 611; Morley’s Bartholomew Fair; 
Lowe’s Betterton, p. 137; Gissing’s New Grub 
Street, 1891, p. 31 (Settle contrasted with Shad- 
well) ; Beljame’s Public et les Hommes de Lettres 
en Angleterre 152, 207; Ward’s English Dram. 
Lit. ii. 534; Doran’s Annals of the Stage; 
Sitwell’s First Whig, pp. 86-7, 101, 202; Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; 
Hazlitt’s Bibl. Collections and Notes; Guildhall 
Libr. Cat. 1889; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T.S. 


SETTLE, THOMAS (ft. 1575-1593), 
divine, born about 1555, matriculated as 
pensioner at Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 
1575, but left college without a degree. He 
was ordained by Bishop Freake of Norwich, 
and was minister at Boxted in Suffolk. In 
May 1586 he was cited before Archbishop 
Whitgift at Lambeth to answer six charges: 
that he did not observe the order in the 
Book of Common Prayer, that he did not 
use the sign of the cross in baptism, that he 
did not marry with the ring, that he fre- 
quented conventicles, that he denied the 
validity of private baptism, that he denied 
the descent into hell. Settle acknowledged 
his contumacy on the last charge, and re- 
fused subscription to any rites or ceremonies. 
After a stormy dispute with Whitgift he was 
committed to the Gatehouse, where he was 
kept prisoner till 1592. On his release he 
joined the Brownists’ congregation, which 


| met privately in London, and was arrested 


again before the end of the year, while 
attending a meeting at the house of George 
Johnson in St. Nicholas Lane. On 6 April 
1593 he was brought before the high com- 
mission and required to take the oath ex 
officio, but absolutely declined. He ad- 
mitted that he had separated himself from 
the established church for about a year, that 
he had not taken the sacrament in his parish 
church for three years, and that he had 
opposed the discipline of the church for seven 
ears; but he declined to say from whom 
he had imbibed his opinions. He confessed 
to being present at illegal religious meetings, 
and refused to attend public service. He 
was sent back to prison, and nothing further 
is recorded of him. He may have been the 
author of ‘ Tho. Settle his Catechisme,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo, n.d.; licensed to Henry Carr and 
Henry Hasselup, 22 May 1587. There is no 
son to identify him with the Settle men- 
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tioned by R. Bancroft (Daungerous Positions, 
p. 81). 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 46-8; 
Cooper’s Athen Cantabr. ii. 402 ; Dexter’s Con- 
gregationalism, pp. 256”., 274; Hanbury’s His- 
torical Memorials, i. 87 7., 88; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1338; Neal’s Puritans, i. 
388-9 ; Strype’s Annals, 1824, iv. 134.] R. B. 

SEVENOKE, Sir WILLIAM (1878 ?- 
1483 ?), lord mayor of London, born about 
1378, is said by Lambert (Perambulation of 
Kent, 1596, p. 520) to have been ‘ found lying 
in the streetes at Sennocke . . . and named 
after the place where he wastaken up.’ The 
city records (quoted by Stow) state that he 
was the son of William Rumschedde, and 
apprenticed to Hugh de Bois, a citizen and 
‘ ferrer’ (ironmonger) of London, for a term of 
years which expired in 1894, This William 
Rumschedde was probably the boy’s foster- 
father, and an official of Sevenoaks. On 
seeking admission to the city freedom he was 
transferred, at his request, to the Grocers’ 
Company, as his master had not followed 
the trade of a ‘ferrer,’ but that of a grocer 
(City Records, Letter-book H, p. 316). His 
admission to the latter company was in 
1897-8, and he served the office of joint 
master in 1405-6 (Fucsimile Archives of the 
Grocers’ Company). His name disappears 
from the grocers’ list in 1427-8, 

Sevenoke is one of the heroes in Richard 
Johnson’s ‘Nine Worthies of London,’ 1592 
(reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 1811, 
viil. 487-61), in which he is made to describe 
his careerin verse. According to this chronicle 
he went after his apprenticeship with Henry V 
to his French wars, and engaged in combat 
with the ‘ Dolphyne,’ who gave him ‘a bag 
of crowns’ for his prowess. He was elected 
as senior of the two wardens of London 
Bridge in 1404, but held the office, which 
was one of great dignity and importance, for 
only one year (WELCH, Hist. of the Tower 
Bridge, p. 258; cf. p. 102). Sevenoke is 
described in the husting rolls as an alderman 
in 1412, but no entry of his election appears 
in the city records until 24 May 1414, when 
he was elected for Tower ward (Letter-book 
I, f. 182). His name occurs in numerous 
husting deeds from 1400 to 1415, and later, 
as co-trustee of various properties in the 
parish of his own residence, St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, and in other parishes. He was 
elected sheriff on 21 Sept. 1412 (2d. f.1170; 
ef. Rizny, Memorials, p.595). Three years 
later Thomas Maynelle, a grocer and inhabi- 
tant of his ward of Tower, was brought before 
him for certain irregular doings. Maynelle 
threatened the alderman with the fate of 
Nicholas Brembre [q. v.] unless he was careful 
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in his behaviour. For this he was bound 
over by the court of aldermen in 200/. to keep 
the peace (2b. pp. 605-6). 

Sevenoke became mayor in 1418 (Letter- 
book I. f. 220 6), and took strong measures 
to suppress the Christmas mummers, forbid- 
ding any person to walk by night ‘in eny 
manére mommyng, pleyes, enterludes, or eny 
other disgisynges with eny feynid berdis 
[beards], peyntid visers, &c., and ordering 
that ‘eche honest persone’ should hang before 
his dwelling ‘a lanterne with a candell 
therein, to brenne as long as hit may endure’ 
(2b. f. 223). He also tried to abolish the 
custom among the city officials of begging 
for Christmas gifts, and attended as head of 
the city at the solemn mass held in Guild- 
hall Chapel on 13 Oct. 1419, before the election 
of Richard Whittington as mayor. This 
custom, inaugurated in Sevenoke’s mayoralty, 
has lasted in a modified form to the present 
day. On 23 Feb. 1423 Sevenoke was ap- 
pointed on a commission with William Crow- 
mere, mayor, William Waldene, and John 
Fray to inquire into cases of treason and 
felony within the city, and two days later 
they found Sir John Mortimer guilty of 
having broken prison (SHARPE, London and 
the Kingdom, i. 269; see under Mortimer, 
Epmunp II). Sevenoke was member of 
parliament for London in 1417, and attained 
great wealth as a merchant. He was buried, 
according to Stow, in the church of St. 
Martin Ludgate, where he had a monument, 
Three of his wills, dated 20 Dec. 1426, 
17 June 1482, and 5 July 14382 respectively, 
were enrolled in the court of husting in 
1432-8, and dispose exclusively of real pro- 
perty (SuaRpe, Calendar, ii. 462, 466). By 
a fourth will, dated 14 July 1482, he devised 
certain lands and tenements in the parish of 
Allhallows, Barking, to the town of Seven- 
oaks for establishing and endowing alms- 
houses for twenty poor people, and afree school 
for that town. The school was afterwards 
further endowed by Sir Ralph Bosville and 
others, and became a flourishing institution 
knownas Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School. 
Sevenoke bore as arms azure, seven acorns or. 

[Price’s Historical Account of the Guildhall, 
pp. 180-1; Strype’s Stow, 1720, bk. v. pp. 117- 
118; Nichols’s Hist. of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
1866, p. 18; Stow’s Survey of London; Hasted’s 
Hist. of Kent, i. 355-6 ; Loftie’s Hist. of London, 
ii. 344; Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar Schools, 
1.616 ; Heath’s Account of the Grocers’ Company, 
1854, pp. 213-21; authorities above cited. | 
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SEVER, HENRY (d. 1471), first pro- 
vost of Eton College and warden of Merton, 
was a member of Merton College, Oxford, in 
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1427, when he served as senior proctor in 
the university. He graduated D.D., and 
subsequently became chaplain and almoner 
to Henry VI. By the charter of incorpora- 
tion he was on 1] Oct. 1440 appointed first 
provost of Eton College (Bekynton Corre- 
spondence, ii. 274, 281, 286). In 1442 he 
was succeeded as provost by William Wayne- 
fleet [q. v.], and at the end of that year he 
became chancellor of Oxford University. In 
the following year he was specially recom- 
mended by the university to the favour of 
Eugenius [V, On29 May 1445 he was col- 
lated to the prebend of Harleston in St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in April 1449 he be- 
came chancellor of that church. In 1446 
the college presented him to the chapel of 
Kibworth, which he resigned soon after, 
and on 19 Feb, 1455-6 elected him warden 
of Merton College. In the reign of Ed- 
ward IV Sever is said to have held fourteen 
ecclesiastical preferments (HaRwoop, Alumni 
Eton. p. 2). He died on 6 July 1471, and 
was buried in the choir of Merton College 
chapel; a monumental brass placed over 
his tomb is now within the rails of the com- 
munion-table on the south side of the chan- 
cel. His will, dated 4 July 1471, is printed 
in ‘Testamenta Eboracensia’ (iii. 188-90) ; 
by it Sever made many bequests to Merton 
College. While warden he rebuilt or com- 
pleted the warden’s house and the Holywell 
tower, probably at his own expense; these 
services won him the title of second founder 
of the college. Sever has been frequently 
confused with William Senhouse [q. v.], 
whose name was generally but erroneously 
spelt Sever. 

[Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), iii. 
188-90; Corresp. of Bekynton (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, i. 113, 153; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 360, 389, iii. 343, 467, 543; 
Camdeni et Ill, Virorum Lit. 1690, pp. 219-20, 
224-5; Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses; Max- 
well-Lyte’s Eton College, pp. 8, 18; Brodrick’s 
Memorials of Merton, pp. 16, 160, ahh 


SEVER, WILLIAM (d. 1505), bishop 
ef Durham. [See SpnHovuse. ] 


SEVERN, ANN MARY (1832-1866), 
painter. [See Newron. ] 


SEVERN, JOSEPH (1793-1879), 
painter, was born at Hoxton on 7 Dec. 1798. 
His father, James Severn, a musician by 
profession, belonged to an old Gloucester- 
shire family, reduced by misfortune; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Littel, was 
of Huguenot extraction. The boy early 
showed a passion for drawing, which was en- 
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couraged by his father, who possessed con- 
siderable artistic sensitiveness without much 
taste or knowledge. Unable either to teach 
his son or to procure him regular instruction, 
he apprenticed him to an engraver. The 
noviciate in this profession proved intole- 
rable to young Severn, who found himself 
constrained to constant copying while long- 
ing to attempt original work. Hecontrived 
to find time for the execution of draw- 
ings, purchased an easel and colours with 
the proceeds, and managed to pick up some 
instruction as a casual attendant at the 
academy schools. While thus struggling 
he formed, probably in 1816, the friendship 
with Keats by which he is now chiefly re- 
membered; and his connection with Keats’s 
brother George was even more intimate. In 
1817 it was announced that the Royal 
Academy proposed to bestow a gold medal for 
the best historical painting by a student, a 
prize which had not been awarded for twelve 
years owing to the lack of merit among the 
candidates. The subject, ‘ Una seizing the 
Dagger from the despairing Red Cross 
Knight’ (‘Faerie Queene,’ bk. i. canto 10), 
fired Severn’s imagination, already power- 
fully stimulated by his intercourse with 
Keats, and, further encouraged by the com- 
mendation which Fuseli, then keeper of the 
academy, had bestowed upon some of his 
drawings, he resolved to be a competitor. 
He worked with the greatest determination, 
selling his watch and books to procure the 
necessary material, and, to his own and the 
general surprise, was declared the winner, 
on 10 Dec. 1818. For the time, nevertheless, 
his success obtained for him no substantial 
advantage ; he found no encouragement ex- 
cept in miniature-painting. His more am- 
bitious picture, ‘Hermia and Helena,’ though 
hung at the academy exhibition, attracted 
no attention; and the envy of disappointed 
rivals drove him from the academy schools. 
This, however, was not altogether disadvan- 
tageous in so far as it allowed him time for 
an increased intimacy with Leigh Hunt, 
Reynolds, and the other members of Keats’s 
circle, which aided him in acquiring the 
culture in which he had hitherto been 
deficient. His friendship with Charles 
Armitage Brown [q. v.] became especially 
close. In September 1820 he formed, on 
the shortest notice, that generous resolution 
of accompanying the invalid Keats to Italy, 
which has fulfilled the aspiration of Shelley, 
that ‘the spirit of his illustrious friend might 
plead against oblivion for his name,’ It 
augments the honour due to Severn that 
his intention met with the strongest opposi- 
tion from his father, who went so far as to 
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knock him down; and that his devoted at- 
tendance on the dying Keats imperilled his 
prospect of obtaining a travelling pension 
from the Royal Academy by retarding the 
execution of the picture which was a neces- 
sary condition. After Keats’s death on 
24 Feb. 1821, Severn addressed himself to 
the completion of his picture, ‘The Death 
of Alcibiades,’ which after its arrival in Eng- 
land was long mislaid at the academy, but 
came to light in time to obtain for Severn 
not only a travelling pension of 130/. for 
three years, but the repayment of the sum 
he had expended in going to Rome. It must 
be said that the hopes which inspired this 
liberality were disappointed ; Severn did not 
achieve any considerable eminence as a 
painter. But ‘the death of Keats and my 
devoted friendship,’ he says, ‘had become a 
kind of passport to the English in Rome, 
and I soon found myself in the midst of not 
only the most polished society, but the most 
Christian in the world—I mean in the sense 
of humanity, of cheerfulness, of living for 
others rather than ourselves. This was in- 
valuable as the introduction to my future 
patrons and the foundation of valuable and 
lasting friendships.’ By friendship, patron- 
age, and commissions from distinguished 
visitors to Rome, Severn prospered in the 
world. He painted some historical or ima- 
ginative works, such as ‘Greek Shepherds,’ 
‘The Death of Alexander,’ ‘ Endymion,’ an 
idealised representation of Keats; and an 
altar-piece from the ‘Apocalypse,’ placed, 
after great opposition, in the church of San 
Paolo fuori delle Mura. He also painted 
portraits and numerous pictures from modern 
Roman life, of which ‘The Roman Ave 
Maria,’ engraved in Mr. Sharp’s biography, a 
commission from the Emperor Nicholas, now 
in the Imperial Gallery at St. Petersburg, is 
a good specimen. 

He will nevertheless be best remembered, 
even as an artist, by his connection with 
Keats, whom he painted both living and 
from memory. Severn’s best portrait—a half- 
length miniature—belongs to Sir Charles 
Dilke [see art. Keats, Joun]. During Se- 
vern’s first residence at Rome much of his 
time and thoughts was occupied by tasteless 
designs for a monument to Keats and by 
ineffectual efforts to get Keats’s biography 
written. 

About 1825 Severn became enamoured of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald, lord Mont- 
gomerie {d. 1814), a ward of the Countess 
of Westmorland [see under Monreomurtin, 
Hoven, twelfth Kart or Ketinron]. The 
countess habitually resided in Italy, and had 
been one of hiswarmest patrons. Her violent 


and unreasonable opposition to the match, 
however, postponed it until October 1828, 
The marriage proved a happy one, and, 
although he became involved in a harassing 
lawsuit, his career was generally prosperous. 
The education of his children was probably 
his motive for returning to England, a step 
which, though planned in 1888, was not 
effected until 1841. The nineteen years of 
his Englishresidence were uneventful, except 
for the zeal with which he threw himself 
into the Westminster Hall cartoon competi- 
tion and his influence upon Milnes’s ‘ Life 
of Keats.’ His pictures were chiefly remi- 
niscences of Italian scenery and manners, 
such as the view of the Campagna painted 
for Mr. Gladstone, and ‘Shelley in the Coli- 
seum,’ painted for Sir Percy Shelley. He 
also executed an ‘Ariel,’ a graceful and 
delicate conception, engraved in Mr. Sharp’s 
biography. He enjoyed the cordial friend- 
ship of Hastlake, George Richmond, and Mr, 
Ruskin; but his pictures did not find much 
acceptance with the public, and he came to 
occupy himself more and more with literature. 
Some specimens of his attempts at fiction 
are preserved in Mr. Sharp’s volumes, and 
abundantly manifest his lack of vocation. He 
planned an illustrated edition of ‘ Adonais,’ 
and wrote some notes towards it, but the 
undertaking did not proceed far. Frederic 
Locker-Lampson describes him in 1859 as a 
‘jaunty, fresh-natured, irresponsible sort of 
elderly being, leading a facile, slipshod, 
dressing-gowny, artistic existence in Pim- 
lico’ (My Confidences, p. 342). 

In 1860 the British consulship at Rome 
became vacant by the resignation of Charles 
Newton, whoreturned tothe British Museum, 
and shortly afterwards became Severn’s son- 
in-law. It was probably at Newton’s sugges- 
tion that Severn applied for the appoint- 
ment, which he obtained, mainly by the in- 
terest of Mr. Gladstone and Bunsen. Longresi- 
dence had familiarised him with the Roman 
social atmosphere; a further recommenda- 
tion was his liberality of opinion, which, in 
his capacity as acting Italian as well as 
British consul, he evinced by frequent in- 
terpositions on behalf of persons obnoxious 
to the papal government. Looking and pass- 
ing for amuch younger man than he actually 
was, he retained his office with credit until 
1872, when he retired on a pension. He con- 
tinued to live in Rome, painting almost to 
the last, and died there on 3 Aug. 1879. His 
remains were at first interred in the new 
cemetery, but ultimately removed and de- 
posited by the side of Keats. He lost no 
opportunity of manifesting that devotion to 
the memory of his friend to which he is in- 
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debted for the better part of his own cele- 
brity. 

Of Severn’s six children, three, Walter, 
Arthur, and Ann Mary, afterwards married 
to Sir Charles Newton [see Newron, ANN 
Mary], became artists of note. 

[The principal authority upon Severn is Mr. 
William Sharp’s Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn, 1892, drawn up from copious manuscript 
material. See also art. Keats, Jonn, and the 
biographies of Keats by Lord Houghton and 
Mr. Sidney Colvin; Dilke’s Papers of a Critic, 
i. 17; Athenzeum, 1879; Dublin University Mag. 
vol. xcvi.] R. G. 

SEWALL be Bovitt (d. 1257), arch- 
bishop of York, was a pupil at Oxford of 
St. Edmund (Rich), the future archbishop of 
Canterbury. Edmund, who was greatly at- 
tached to Sewall, is said to have foretold his 
friend’s promotion and troubles. About 1240 
Sewall became dean of York. He held the 
prebend of Fenton, in the same church, ap- 
parently as early as 1237. While dean he 
wrote to Innocent IV in support of the pro- 
posed canonisation of St. Edmund (MaRtTeng, 
Thes. Nov. Anecd. iii. 1838). Some consti- 
tutions made by him as dean of York, in 
1252, are in Cotton MS. Vitellius A. ii. f. iii. 
Previously to 16 Jan. 1250 he was made arch- 
deacon of York. On the death of Archbishop 
Gray in 1255 the canons elected him to the 
vacant see. The king refused his consent on 
the ground that Sewall was of illegitimate 
birth. On 1 Oct. the chapter determined to 
prosecute an appeal at Rome; eventually the 
pope granted a dispensation removing the de- 
fect of birth, and confirmed the election. The 
king was thus compelled to give his assent on 
4 May 1256, and Sewall was consecrated at 
York on 25 July by Walter de Cantelupe, 
bishop of Worcester. Shortly after his con- 
secration, Adam de Marisco [q. v.] addressed 
him a long letter of advice urging him to take 
Bishop Grosseteste as his example (Monu- 
menta Franciscana, pp. 438-89). The pope 
claimed the right to appoint to the deanery 
on its vacation by Sewall, and in 1257 an 
Italian, Jordan, was by his authority frau- 
dulently installed. Sewall resisted the 
intrusion, and as a consequence was sus- 

ended from his office and excommunicated. 
Tt does not seem clear whether Sewall was 
absolved before his death, but the dispute was 
apparently compromised by the provision of a 
pension for Jordan. On 20 July 1257 Sewall 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
decide the dispute between Alexander of 
Scotland and his nobles (Federa, i. 362). 
He died on 10 May 1257 (Stusss ap. RaInn, 
Historians of the Church of York, ii. 405; 
but Marr. Paris, v. 691, gives the date as 
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2 May). He was buried in the south transept 
of York minster, where his tomb is marked 
by a marble slab bearing a cross. 

Sewall’s rule as archbishop was troubled 
by his quarrel with the pope, whom on his 
deathbed he summoned to judgment (id. 
v. 692). But his sufferings and resistance 
to papal intrusion won him great popularity, 
Matthew Paris describes him as a’ humble 
and holy man, well skilled in law and other 
sciences (v. 516). Bale ascribes to him: 
1. ‘Breviloquium ad Alexandrum papam.’ 
2. ‘Sermones et Epistole.’ 3. ‘Ad suos 
Sacerdotes.’ 

[Annales Monastici, Matthew Paris, Monu- 
menta Franciscana, Raine’s Historians of the 
Church of York (all these in Rolls Ser.) ; Chron. 
Lanercost, pp. 71-2; Bliss’s Calendar of Papal 
Registers; Le Neves Fasti Eecl. Angl.; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p.664; Dixon and Raine’s 
Fasti Eboracenses, pp. 295-9.] C. L. K. 

SEWALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), 
colonist and judge, son of Henry Sewall 
and Jane, daughter of Stephen Dummer, 
was born at Bishopstoke, Hampshire, on 
28 March 1652. Emigrating in childhood 
with his parents to Newbury, Massachusetts, 
he was educated at a private school and at 
Harvard, entering in 1667, and graduating 
B.A. in 1671 and M.A. in 1674. He was then 
ordained minister, but on his marriage in 
1677 was induced to leave that calling, and, 
under the patronage of his father-in-law, 
started a printing-press at Boston. He soon: 
became known in public life, and in 1684 was 
elected a member of the court of assistants 
for Massachusetts. In 1688 he came to Eng- 
land on business. In 1692 Sewall, as a 
justice of the peace, was concerned in adju- 
dicating in the Salem witchcraft case, but 
afterwards bitterly repented of his share in 
the proceedings, and publicly announced the 
fact, henceforward spending one day annu- 
ally in fasting and prayer. He afterwards 
became one of the regular judges of Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1718 chief justice. He re- 
tired in 1728, and died at Boston on 1 Jan. 
1730. 

Sewall married, on 28 Feb. 1676, Hannah, 
daughter of John Hull and Judith Quincy. He 
left a long line of descendants, the ‘loyalist’ 
branch of which changed the spelling of the 
name to ‘Sewell’ [see under SEWELL, JoNA- 
THAN]. Sewall’s diary, an interesting and 
valuable source for the social history of the 
colony from 1674 to 1729, was first published 
in the ‘Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society,’ 5th ser. vol.v. An engraving, 
from a supposed original portrait (date and 
artist unknown), forms the frontispiece. 
Sewall was also author of a pamphlet against 
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slavery, entitled ‘The Selling of Joseph’ 
(1700). 


[Sewall’s Letters and Diaries; Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography. ] 
C. A. H. 


SEWARD, ANNA (1747-1809), au- 
thoress, known as the ‘Swan of Lichfield, 
born in 1747 at Eyam, Derbyshire, was elder 
daughter of Thomas Seward [q..v.] Her 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
John Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield gram- 
mar school and the teacher of Dr. Johnson. 
Anna early developed literary tastes, and her 
father declared that she could repeat pas- 
sages from‘ L’Allegro’ before she was three. 
In 1754 her father removed to Lichfield, 
where Anna resided for the rest of her life. 
There she became acquainted with Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin [q. v.], and he encouraged 
her to write poetry. 

In June 1764 her sister Sarah died when 
on the eve of marriage with Mr. Porter, Dr. 
Johnson’s stepson. It would seem that he 
had thought of the elder sister before the 
younger (cf. Poetical Works, vol.i. pp. exix— 
cxxi), and that after Sarah’s death he wished 
to renew his addresses to Anna. But his 
advances were not encouraged. The gap 
left in her affections by the death of her 
sister was filled by Honora Sneyd, whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Seward adopted. Miss Sneyd 
became in 1773 Richard Lovell Edgeworth’s 

‘second wife. 

Henceforth Anna devoted herself mainly 
to her father (her mother died in 1780). Her 
leisure was spent in literary work, social 
duties, and in a voluminous correspondence 
with literary friends. She refused all offers 
of marriage. But she was at one time en- 
gaged to a ‘Colonel T.’ (cf. Letters, iv. 175- 
180), and in later life formed an attachment 
for John Saville, vicar-choral of Lichfield 
Cathedral (cf. NicHots, Illustr. of Lit. viii. 
427). When he died in 1803 she erected a 
monument to his memory in the cathedral. 

Miss Seward’s earliest poems appeared 
under the auspices of Anna, lady Miller [q. v.] 
in the‘ Batheaston Miscellany.” Amongthem 
are an ‘ Klegy on the Death of Mr. Garrick’ 
and an ‘ Ode on Ignorance.’ %a 1781 she pub- 
lished a ‘ Monody gn the unfortunate Major 
André, which was republished, with another 
popular elegiac effort on Captain Cook, in 
1817. In 1782 she published ‘Louisa: a 
poetical novel.’ It was well received, won 
Hayley’s admiration, and passed through five 
editions. About this time Miss Seward 
visited Hayley in Sussex, and there met 
Romney, who in 1786 painted her portrait. 
For some time the picture remained in Hay- 
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ley’s possession, but in1788 Romney seems to 
have presented it to Miss Seward’s father 
(cf. Haytny, Memoirs, i. 277; SEWARD, Let- 
ters, ii. 126). Miss Seward addressed a 
poem to Romney on the subject. In 1786 she 
paid one of her rare visits to London, and 
writes of ‘literary breakfastings at the house 
of Helen Maria Williams [q. Me and of 
Mrs. Siddons’s performance of Rosalind, 
which did not please her. Next year she 
made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi 
{q. v.], and frequently met at Lichfield Dr. 
Darwin, Thomas Day, Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Dr. Parr, Howard the prison re- 
former, and Dr. Johnson. The last she cor- 
dially disliked (cf. NicHoxs, Iilustr. of Lit. 
vii. 821-63). About 1776 Miss Seward first 
met Boswell, whom she subsequently sup- 
plied with particulars concerning Johnson. 
Boswell, who knew her prejudice against 
Johnson, offended her by a somewhat cool 
reception of her statements (cf. H1nL, Bos- 
well, ii. 467; Gent. Mag. 1793, i. 197 et pas- 
sim). Miss Seward published letters signed. 
‘ Benvolio,’ decrying Johnson in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ in 1786 and 1793 (cf. Gent. 
Mag. 1786 i. 125-6, 802-4, 1787 ii. 684-5). 

In March 1790 her father died, leaving 
her mistress of an independent fortune of 
4007. a year. She continued to occupy her 
father’s residence, the bishop’s palace, Lich- 
field. 

On the appearance of the first and second 
volumes of Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ in 1802, Miss Seward wrote to Scott 
warmly commending it. Despite the pedan- 
try of her style he recognised her ‘sound 
sense and vigorous ability.’ She sent him a 
Scottish ballad of her own manufacture, 
‘Rich auld Willie’s Farewell,” and Scott 
placed it among the ‘imitations’ which form 
a section of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy.’ He re- 
lates that Miss Seward, whom he had never 
seen, sent him a long and passionate epistle 
on the death of a dear friend whom he had 
likewise never seen, but conjured him on no 
account to answer the letter since she was 
dead to the world. ‘Never were commands 
more literally obeyed,’ wrote Scott to Joanna 
Baillie. ‘I remained as silent as the grave, 
till the lady made so many enquiries after 
me that I was afraid of my death being pre- 
maturely announced by a sonnet or an elegy,’ 
In 1807 Scott paid Miss Seward a visit at 
Lichfield, and she greatly interested him. 
She characterised the meeting as ‘among the 
high-prized honours which my writings have 
procured for me.’ 

In 1799 Miss Seward published a collec- 
tion of original sonnets intended to restore 
the strict rules of the sonnet. She handled 
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the form with some measure of success. 
Leigh Hunt especially admired the sonnet 
entitled ‘ December Morning,’ 1782 (Men, 
Women, and Books, ii. 141). 

Miss Seward published in 1804 a ‘ Memoir 
of Dr. Darwin,’ which she dedicated to the 
Karl of Carlisle. It consists chiefly of anec- 
_ dotes of the early part of Darwin’s life, and 

of the society at Lichfield while he lived 
there. Miss Seward lays claim to the 
verses that form the exordium of Darwin’s 
poem, ‘The Botanic Garden.’ Miss Seward, 
it seems, had sent the lines to him in July 
1778, and they were forwarded without her 
knowledge to the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
with an alteration in the concluding lines 
(cf. Letters, ii. 311-13, ili. 155-6, v. 833-4). 
Robert Anderson denied the truth of this 
assertion (ef. Nicuots, Idlustr. of Lit. vii. 
215-16). Two years after Darwin’s death 
the lines appeared under Miss Seward’s name 
in Shaw’s ‘History of Staffordshire,” 1798 
(p. 384). Miss Seward’s ‘ Memoir of Darwin’ 
was severely condemned in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ and she wrote to Scott of the editor, 
‘Jeffreys ought to have been his name’ 
(Suites, 4 Publisher and his Friends, i. 92). 

After 1804 her health began to fail. In 
1807 she was attacked by a scorbutic disorder, 
and she died on 25 March 1809. She was 
buried in the cathedral at Lichfield, whereshe 
had erected a monument, the work of the 
sculptor Bacon, to her father’s memory. It 
commemorates the whole of the Seward 
family. The lines on it to Anna’s memory 
are by Scott. 

Miss Seward was a tall handsome woman 
with regular features and an animated ex- 
pression. Scott says that ‘her eyes were 
auburn, of the precise shade and hue of her 
hair, and possessed great expression.’ Hayley 
described her as ‘a handsome likeness of 


those full-length pictures of Queen Eliza- | p 


beth, where the painters gave her majesty 
all the beauty they could, consistent with the 
character of her face’ (Hayiuy, Memoirs, i. 
244). She had a melodious voice, and, ac- 
cording to Hayley, read aloud ‘ with peculiar 
force and propriety.’ In conversation she 
had great command of literary anecdote (cf. 
Nicwors, Lit. Anecd. ix. 381). Southey de- 
clared that, ‘with all her affectation,’ there 
was ‘a very likeable warmth and sincerity 
about her’ (Correspondence of Southey and 
C. Bowles, p. 319). She held tolerant reli- 
10us views, and was a liberal in politics. 
he sympathised with the French revolu- 
tion: ‘I was educated in whiggism,’ she 
wrote to Dr. Parr in 1793. ‘ 
Miss Seward bequeathed her literary works 
and remains to Scott, and her letters (twelve 


quarto manuscript volumes) to Archibald 
Constable, the Edinburgh publisher. By her 
request, Scott edited her posthumous com- 
positions, and in 1810 published the poetical 
works in three volumes, prefixing a memoir, 
by himself, with extracts from her letters. 
She had asked Scott to perform a like office 
for the whole of her literary correspondence, 
but he declined ‘on principle,’ because he 
had ‘a particular aversion to perpetuating 
that sort of gossip.” The matter was there- 
fore left in the hands of Constable, who 
published in 1811 the letters written between 
1784 and 1807 in six volumes. With Con- 
stable’s consent, Scott examined the manu- 
script and struck out the extravagant utter- 
ances relating to himself and his work.. 
The book had a. certain vogue, for in 1813 
appeared ‘The Beauties of Anna Seward,’ 
selected and arranged by W. CO. Oulton. 
Another edition appeared in 1822, and has 
for frontispiece an engraving by Woolnoth 
of the Romney portrait. 

Miss Seward’s poetry belongs to the school 
represented by William Hayley (q. v.], and 
satirised by Gifford in the ‘ Baviad’ (cf. 
SrePHEN, Uhought in the Eighteenth Century, 
ii. 457). Her work abounds in every sort of 
affectation. Horace Walpole found that she 
had ‘no imagination, no novelty.’ He classed 
her with Helen Williams and ‘a half a 
dozen more of those harmonious virgins’ 
whose ‘thoughts and phrases are like their 
gowns, old remnants cut and turned’ (Waz- 
POLE, Letters, ed. Cunningham, ix. 73). Miss 
Mitford described her as ‘all tinkling and 
tinsel—a sort of Dr. Darwin in petticoats’ 
(Letters, 2nd ser. ed. Chorley, i. 29). Scott 
was a far more indulgent critic, but he was 
good-natured to a fault, and was perhaps 
flattered as a young man by the attentions 
of a poetess (cf. Locknarr, Scott, 1 vol. ed. 
p- 188, 201). Johnson remarked to Boswell 
(25 June 1784) that there was nothing equal 
to Miss Seward’s description of the sea 
round the North Pole in her elegy on Captain 
Cook (Hitt, Boswell, iv. 331), for which 
Hayley was believed to be in part responsible 
(cf. NicHoxs, Illustr. of Lit. vii. 216). Dar- 
win called her the inventress of epic elegy 
(cf. PonwHELE, Unsex’d Females,p.33). At 
times she shows an appreciation of natural 
scenery, and now and then turns a good line 
(cf. Luten Hunt, Men, Women, and Books, 
ii, 141). Of her epitaphs, that on Gilbert 
Walmsley [q. v.] is inscribed on his tomb in 
Lichfield Cathedral (Hix, Boswell, 1.817.) ; 
another, on Garrick, was intended for his 
monument in the same place, but the sculptor 
neglected to leave space for it. The third 
volume of the poems contains paraphrases 
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and imitations of Horace, although she knew 
no Latin. In 1788 she wrote a sermon for 
a young clergyman, who preached it, and it 
was probably not the sole composition of 
the kind she attempted (cf. Gent. Mag. 1801, 
i, 118, 195, 396). 

Besides the portrait by Romney, already 
mentioned, which seems to have been en- 
graved both by Woolnoth and Ridley, Miss 
Seward sat for a miniature to Smart in 1771 
and to Miers in 1777. A portrait painted 
in 1762 by Kettle, and engraved by Cardon, 
forms a frontispiece to the first volume of 
the letters, and was in 1811] in the possession 
of Thomas White of Lichfield. 


[Scott’s memoir, prefixed to the poems, 1810 ; 
Miss Seward’s Letters, 6 vols. 1811; A Swan 
and her Friends, by E. V. Lucas, 1907; autho- 
rities cited.] E. L. 


SEWARD, THOMAS (1708-1790), canon 
of Lichfield and of Salisbury, son of John 
Seward of Badsey, Worcestershire, born in 
1708, was admitted a foundation scholar of 
Westminster school in 1723. He was elected 
by theschool to scholarships at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1727, but upon his rejection by both uni- 
versities he became a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1730 and M.A. in 1734; then he 
became travelling tutor to Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy, third son of the Duke of Grafton, who 
died while on the tour in Italy in 1739 (cf. 
Watprore, Letters, ed. Cunningham, viii. 
415). The Duke of Grafton subsequently 
poe’ some preferment for Seward. He 

ecame rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, and 
Kingsley, Staffordshire. He also obtained 
the prebend of Bubbenhall in the church of 
Lichfield, though the date of his admission 
does not appear, and on 80 April 1755 he 
was collated to the prebend of Pipa Parva 
in the same church. He was installed in 
the prebend of Lyme and Halstock in the 
church of Salisbury on 5 June 1755. He 
resided at Lichfield from 1754, and was ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, whom he used 
to entertain on his visits to Lichfield. Bos- 
well describes him as a great valetudinarian, 
and ‘a genteel, well-bred, dignified clergy- 
man, who had lived muchin the great world.’ 
In 1779 he was portrayed as the Canon 
in the novel ‘Columella,’ by Richard Graves 
(1715-1804) [q.v.] He died at the bishop’s 
palace, Lichfield, on 4 March 1790. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. John 
Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield grammar 
school, and was father of Anna Seward 
{q. v.], the authoress, who caused a monu- 
ment to be erected to her parents in Lich- 
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field Cathedral. The monument was exe- 
cuted by Bacon, and the verses which form 
part of the epitaph were the composition of 
Sir Walter Scott. His portrait, painted by 
Wright of Derby, was engraved by Cromell 
for Miss Seward’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii. 

Seward edited, in conjunction with Symp- 
son, the ‘ Works’ of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and wrote the preface, 10 vols. London, 
1750, 8vo. It was a poor performance; 
Coleridge exclaimed in his ‘ Lectures on 
Shakespeare’ (p. 146): ‘Mr. Seward! Mr. 
Seward ! you may be, and I trust you are,an 
angel, but you were an ass!’ ‘The Female 
Right to Literature’ and four other poems 
by Seward were printed in Dodsley’s ‘ Col- 
lection,’ ii. 296-308 (cf. Gent. Mag. 1780, 
p. 123). Seward also published: 1. ‘The 
Conformity between Popery and Paganism, 
London, 1746, 8vo [cf. MipprEron, Con- 
yERs]. 2. A curious sermon, preached at 
Lichfield in 1756, entitled ‘ The late dreadful 
Earthquakes no proof of God’s particular 
Wrath against the Portuguese.’ 

[Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill; Gent. Mag. 1790 
i. 280, 369; Graduati Cantabr. ; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, i. 588, 621, ii. 672; Nichols’s Ilustr. 
of Lit.; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed.; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon., ed. Phillimore, pp. 281, 296.] 


es 

SEWARD, WILLIAM (1747-1799), 
man of letters, the only son of William Se- 
ward (partner in the firm of Calvert & Seward, 
then the chief brewers of beer in London), 
was born in January 1747. When very young 
he was trained at a small seminary near 
Cripplegate, and he is said to have been at 
Harrow school in December 1757 (THorn- 
ton, Harrow School, pp. 136-8). For a time 
he was at Charterhouse school, and on 
4 June 1764 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford. As he was possessed of 
considerable property and had no taste for 
trade, he declined, to his father’s dismay, 
to continue in the family business. 

On quitting the university Seward tra- 
velled on the continent, particularly in Italy, 
and then returned to London with a con- 
firmed love of literature and the fine arts, 
and a pronounced tendency to hypochon- 
dria. He invariably spent the winter in Lon- 
don and the summer in the country (BURNEY, 
Memoirs, iii. 265). He was a great favourite 
in the house of the Thrales at Streatham, 
where Dr. Johnson often met him. To John- 
son’s rooms in London he was a frequent 
visitor, and he was among the friends that 
attended the doctor’s funeral. Parr con- 
sulted him on Johnson’s epitaph, and Seward 
made a suggestion which was adopted. With 
letters of recommendation from Johnson to 
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Boswell he visited Edinburgh and the 
highlands in 1777. In August 1781 he made 
the ‘western tour’ in England, calling in 
every town on ‘a doctor, apothecary, or 
chemist,’ about his health, and extracting at 
the same time information about the place 
and its surroundings. Two years later (June 
1783) he was going to Paris and then to 
Flanders, to study the pictures of Claude 
Lorraine. Miss Seward, an old acquaintance 
but no relation, met him at Buxton in June 
1793. 

Seward was a member of the Eumelean 
Club that met at the Bienheim tavern in 
Bond Street, and of the Essex Club founded 
by Dr. Johnson early in 1784. He was 
elected F.R.S.on 11 Feb. 1779 and F.S.A. on 
25 March 1779. He died of a dropsy at his 
lodgings, Dean Street, Soho, on 24 April1799, 
and was buried in the family vault at 
Finchley on 1 May. His portrait was painted 
by George Dance on 5 May 1793, and en- 
graved by William Daniell. A second por- 
trait of him, by J. G. Wood, was engraved 
by Holl, and published on 3 June 1799. 

Seward was ‘in action all benevolence.’ 
In the ‘Poems of Mrs. John Hunter’ (2nd 
edit. 1803, pp. 74-5) is an elegy in praise of 
his benevolence. He did not ‘disdain’ Tom 
Paine, and hesubscribed ten guineas towards 
purchasing an annuity for Porson (Wart- 
son, Life of Porson, p. 99). While doing 
good to every one, he spoke well of nobody, 
yet he could be, when he chose, a piquant and 
stimulating conversationalist. Miss Burney, 
who made his acquaintance in 1777, had 
always ‘a true esteem for him,’ as his pre- 
tence of affectation and his spirit of satire 
were but ‘quizziness’ (cf. CLayDEN, Early 
Life of Rogers, pp. 168-74). ; 

Many articles, including a series of ‘Re- 
miniscentia,’ were supplied by Seward to 
the ‘ Whitehall Evening Post,’ and he con- 
tributed anecdotes and literary discoveries 
to Cadell’s ‘ Repository’ and the ‘ European 
Magazine.’ His papers of ‘Drossiana’ in 
the ‘ European Magazine,’ beginning in Oc- 
tober 1789, p. 248, formed the basis of his 
anonymous ‘Anecdotes of some Distin- 
guished Persons’ (1795-7), 5 vols., which 
passed into a fifth edition in four volumes 
in 1804. This was followed in 1799 by two 
volumes of ‘ Biographiana.’ These works 
showed much reading and were deservedly 
popular. Mathias in the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture’ (2nd dialogue, lines 61 and 62), speaks 
of Seward as a ‘ publick bagman for scraps,’ 
but in a note describes the volumes as ‘ very 
entertaining but very dear,’ and their author 
as the best ‘comp/ler of anecdotes except 
Horace Walpole.’ 
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[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; European Mag. Oc- 
tober 1799, pp. 219-20 (by Isaac Reed, and 
with engraved portrait); Gent. Mag. 1799, i. 
439-40; Monthly Mag. 1799, p. 334; Memoirs 
of Dr. Burney, ii. 87-9, 154; Early Diary ot 
F. Burney, ii. 153; Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, 


| 1. 140-1, 178, 226, 231-3, 426, ii. 66, 71, 88-9, 


95, 233-4, iv. 173-4, vi. 187; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 558, 638, iii. 899, ix. 467; Gold- 
smith’s Works, ed. Gibbs, v. 412-14; Anna 
Seward’s Letters, iii. 265-6, iv. 53-8; Hay- 
ward’s Piozzi, ii. 75 ; Boswell, ed. Hill, ii. 337, 
ill, 123, iv. 198,423, 445; Johnson’s Letters, ed. 
Hill, i, 346, ii. 38, 35, 299,434.] W.P.C. 


SEWARD, WILLIAM WENMAN (jf. 
1800), writer on Irish politics and topo- 
graphy, published at Dublin: 1. ‘ The 
Rights of the People asserted, and the Ne- 
cessity of a more equal Representation in 
Parliament stated and proved,’ &c., 1783, 
8vo (a fervidly patriotic effusion, dedicated 
to ‘the Volunteers of Ireland,’ displaying, 
however, considerable knowledge of political 
and constitutional history), 2. ‘The Hiber- 
nian Gazeteer,’ 1789, 12mo. 3. ‘Topographia 
Hibernica .. . giving a Complete View of 
the Civil and Ecclesiastical State of the 
country: arranged alphabetically, with Ap- 

endices,’ 1795, 4to; it is dedicated to 
illiam Robert, duke of Leinster, and has 
for frontispiece an engraving of the Round 
Tower of Roscrea, Tipperary ; for the ancient 
topography, Archdall and Ledwich were fol- 
lowed; a copy in the British Museum (inter- 
leaved) has manuscript notes by the author ; 
among theseisan alphabetical list of the Eng- 
lish adventurers in Ireland during the first 
English invasion, under Henry II; the book is 
describedin Peel’s ‘ Bibliotheca Hibernica’ as 
‘avaluabletopographical dictionary.’ 4. ‘Col- 
lectanea Politica; or the Political Trans- 
actions of Ireland, 1760~1803, 1803, 8vo 
(the British Museum has no copy). 

{Seward’s Works; Allibone’s Dict. Engl. Lit. 

ii. 2000.] G. Le G. N, 


SEWEL, WILLIAM (1654-1720), 
quaker historian, son of Jacob Williamson 
Sewel, a free citizen and surgeon of Amster- 
dam, was born there in 1654. His paternal 
grandfather, William Sewel, a Brownist of 
Kidderminster, emigrated from England to 
escape religious persecution, and married a 
native of Utrecht. His mother, Judith Zin- 
spenning, daughter of a German papist, after- 
wards a baptist, was a woman of strong cha- 
racter. Shejoined the quakers in 1657, after 
hearing William Ames (d. 1662) [q.v.], be- 
came an eloquent minister, visited England 
in 1663, was author of ‘A Serious Reproof to 
the Flemish Baptists,’ 1660, a ‘ Book of Pro- 
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verbs’ (translated into English by William 
Caton a v.], London, 1663), ‘An Epistle’ 
(SuweEL, Hist. ii. 125-8), and other small 
books. She died at Amsterdam on 10 Sept. 
1664, aged 34. Her husband predeceased 
her. 

Sewel was brought up by an uncle. At 
eight he was fairly proficient in Latin 
(Crisp and his Correspondents, p. 59), but 
was soon apprenticed to a weaver, and pur- 
sued his study of languages in the intervals 
of throwing the shuttle. At fourteen he 
visited his mother’s friends in England. 
Returning to Holland after a sojourn of ten 
months, he obtained work asa translator, con- 
tributed regularly to the ‘Amsterdam Cou- 
rant’ and other papers, wrote verses, and 
conducted a periodical. In spite of an invita- 
tion from William Penn to become master of 
the quaker school opened at Bristol, Sewel 
remained in Amsterdam until his death on 
13 March 1720. He was married, and had 
issue. A portrait, by Rademaker, engraved 
by De Later, is in the ‘ Boekzaal der geleerde 
Werreld, 1705; another engraving, by J.C. 
Philipps, forms the frontispiece of both the 
first and second editions of his dictionary. 

Sewel spent twenty-five years in prepar- 
ing his principal work, ‘The History of the 
Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Christian 
People called Quakers.’ It was first published 
in Dutch, ‘ Histori van de Opkompste, Aanwas 
en Voortgang der Christenen bekend by den 
naam van Quakers,’ Amsterdam, 1717, fol. 
(another edition, 1742). The English edition 
(London, 1722, fol.), dedicated to George I, 
although described by its author as ‘ rudis in- 
digestaque moles,’ is remarkable as the pro- 
duct of a writer who had only spent ten 
months in England. It was largely under- 
taken to correct the misrepresentations of 
‘Historia Quakeriana’ (Amsterdam, 1695, 
8vo; Englishtranslation, London, 1696, 8vo, 
by Gerard Croese, a German, to whom Sewel 
had himself given many letters and narra- 
tivesfrom England). Sewel’s work was based 
upon amass of correspondence, George Fox’s 
‘ Journal,’ and, for the public history, Claren- 
don’s ‘ Rebellion’ and Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Its accuracy has never been impugned, and 
it remains a classical authority. The ‘ His- 
tory ’ was reprinted, London, 1725, fol. 1795, 
8vo, 2 vols. 1779-80, 1811, and 6th ed. 1834. 
American editions appeared at Philadelphia, 
1728, fol. and 1832 (cf. HinpEBuRN’s Issues 
of the Philadelphia Press,i.92-8), Burlington, 
New Jersey, 1774; and New York, 1844, 
2 vols. (with a life of the author). It was 
translated into German, ‘Die Geschichte 
von dem Ursprung,’ 1742, fol., and abridged 
for children, London, 1864, 16mo, 


Sewel’s other worls are: 1. ‘A Large 
Dictionary of English-Dutch,’ 2 pts. Am- 
sterdam, 1691, 4to; 5th ed. 1754; 6th, 1766. 
2. ‘A Compendious Guide to the Low 
Dutch Language’ (English and Dutch), 
Amsterdam, 1700, 12mo; other editions, 
1725, 1740, 1747, 1760-86. These two 
were reprinted together, 1708, 4to. It was 
reissued by S. H. Wilcocke, London, 1798, 
8vo, who in pruning Sewel’s ‘exuberant diffu- 
siveness’ discards the illustrative phrases 
which are a great feature of his work. 
3. ‘Oratio in Luxum’ (Latin and Dutch), 
1715, Ato. 

Sewel edited the ‘Grammaire Hollandoise 
of Philippe la Grue,’ 1744, 3rd ed. 1763, 4th, 
1785, and translated the following into Dutch 
from the English: Robert Boyle’s ‘ Disquisi- 
tion about the final causes of Natural Things,’ 
1688; Penn’s ‘No Cross, no Crown,’ 1687, 
12mo, and his ‘Good Advice to the Church 
of England, &c., 1687, 4to; Bishop Bur- 
net’s ‘Short History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England, 1690; Steven 
Crisp’s ‘ Way to the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
1695, 8vo; William Dampier’s ‘ New Voyage 
round the World,’ The Hague, 1698-1700 
(Leyden, 1707, 1737), the rare and curious 
account of shipwreck, entitled ‘God’s Pro- 
tecting Providence,’ &c., Philadelphia, 1699 
(2nd edit. London, 1700; 7th edit. 1790), of 
Jonathan Dickinson (d. 1722). From the 
Latin: Basil Kennett’s ‘Rome Antique 
Notitia,’ published in Seine’s ‘ Beschryving 
van Oud en Niew Rome,’ 1704, fol.; and the 
works of Josephus, 1722, fol. From French, 
David Martin’s ‘Histoire du Vieux et du 
Nouveau Testament,’ 1700; and from the 
German, Gottfried Arnold’s ‘ Wahre Abbil- 
dung der ersten Christen,’ 1700, fol.; another 
edition, 1703. He also translated into Dutch, 
Matthew Prior’s ‘Ode on King William’s 
Arrival in Holland,’ 1695, 4to. 

[Sewel’s Hist. of the Rise, &c., preface; Me- 
moirs of J. Kendall, p. 162; Friends’ Biographical 
Catalogue of Portraits, p. 599 ; Steven’s Hist. of 
the Scottish Church, Rotterdam, p. 272; Wage- 
naar’s Amsterdam, xi. 326; Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Dict. xxvii. 361; Van der Aa’s Biogr. Woorden- 
boek, xvii. 635; Gent. Mag. July 1785, p. 504, 
where he is called Dr. Seveley, and June 1812, 
p. 581; Friends’ Monthly Mag. ii. 145; British 
Friend, December 1860, p. 294; the present 
writer’s Crisp and his Correspondents, pp. xi, 
xxxiii, 1, 5,8, 26,47, 59 ; Smith’s Cat. of Friends’ 
Books, ii. 560, 979; Story’s Journal, p. 490; 
Delvenne’s Biogr, du Royaume des Pays-Bas, iv. 
405; Friends’ Quarterly Mag. and Review, 1832, 
pp. 117-19, where letters from Sewel to John 
Penington are printed. The Meeting for Suffer- 
ings owns a bound quarto manuscript volume in 
Sewel’s autograph containing copies of his letters 
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in Latin to William Penn, Thomas Elwood, 
Theodore Eccleston, Bishop Gilbert Burnet, Ge- 
rard Croese, Josiah Martin, Christopher Meidel, 
and many other persons, the last dated August 
1719.] C.F.S. 


SEWELL, GEORGE (d. 1726), contro- 
versialist and hack-writer, born at Windsor, 
was the eldest son of John Sewell, treasurer 
and chapter-clerk to the dean and canons of 
Windsor, and was descended from the ancient 
family of Sewell living at Great Henny in 
Essex. He was educated at Eton, and his 
poem of ‘The Favourite, a simile,’ embodies 
reminiscences of his Eton life (cf. SourHny, 
Later Poets, i. 253-4). He then went to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 
in 1709; for a time he studied medicine 
under Boerhaave at the university of Leyden, 
and about July 1725 he took the degree of 
M.D. at Edinburgh. 

Sewell practised at first in London, but 
without success. He then retired to Hamp- 
stead, where he met with better fortune, 
until three other physicians came to the same 
place, and ruined his practice. Under the 
pressure of want he became a booksellers’ 
hack, publishing numerous poems, transla- 
tions, and political and other pamphlets. 
He died of consumption at Hampstead, in 
great poverty, on 8 Feb. 1725-6. On 12 Feb. 
he was accorded a pauper’s funeral. His 
pathetic verses, prophetic of his death, are 
cited in Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the British 
Poets’ (1841, p. 345). 

In early life Sewell inclined to toryism, 
and was a bitter critic of Bishop Burnet, 
whom he attacked in five pamphlets (1713- 
1715). Hisanimosity extended to the bishop’s 
son, and he brought out anonymously in 1715 
a satirical ‘True Account of the Life and 
Writings of Thomas Burnet.’ Sewell also 
wrote in the tory interest ‘Remarks upon a 
Pamphlet intituled [Observations upon the 
State of the Nation’] (anon.) 1713 en edit., 
1714); and ‘Schism destructive of the Go- 
vernment: a Defence of the Bill for prevent- 
ing the Growth of Schism ;’ 2nd edit. 1714, 
in which he answered the arguments of Sir 
Richard Steele. Afterwards he attached 
himself to the cause of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and issued ‘ The Resigners vindicated: by a 
Gentleman,’ 1718, which went through four 
editions in that year, and was succeeded by 
‘The Resigners, Part ii. and last,’ 1718. 

Sewell’s best-known production in general 
literature was his ‘Tragedy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as it is acted at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields,’ 1719; 5th edit. with a new 
scene (and prefatory verses from Ambhurst 
and others), 1722 ; 6th edit. 1745. The au- 
thor traded on the national hatred of Spain, 
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Quin played the part of the hero in this 
piece, which was produced on 16 Jan. 1718— 
1719, and was often repeated. It was re- 
vived for one night at Drury Lane, 14 Dec. 
1789 (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. ii. 412), 
Sewell contrived to link his name with 
those of many illustrious writers of this period. 
Verses by him are in Prior’s ‘Collection of 
Poems,’ 1709 (cf. Poems of Prior, 1742, pp. 
xlvi-l; cf. ii. 75). He twice defended Ad- 
dison’s ‘ Cato,’ in pamphlets issued in 1713 
and 1716 (cf. Jounson, Lives, ed. Cunning- 
ham, ii.139), He wrote’the preface for Ad- 
dison’s ‘ Miscellanies in Verse and Prose,’ 
1725, which include two translations by him 
(viz. the ‘ Puppet-show,’ pp. 20-4, and ‘The 
Barometer,’ pp. 29-32). A copy of verses by 
him was added to ‘Sir Richard Steele’s Re- 
cantation’ (AITKEN, Steele, ii. 74). Sewell 
bore a principal part in the fifth volume of 
the ‘ Tatler,’ sometimes called ‘The spurious 
Tatler,’ which was edited by William Har- 
rison, and in the ninth or ‘spurious’ volume 
of the ‘Spectator.’ He wrote a ‘Life and 
Character of Mr. John Philips,’ author of ‘The 
Splendid Shilling’ (2nd edit. 1715; 3rd edit. 
1720), which was also issued with the works 
of Philips, and down to 1760 was often re- 
printed. To Pope’s edition of Shakespeare 
(1725) Sewell added a seventh volume, con- 
taining ‘ Venus and Adonis, Tarquin and Lu- 
crece, Miscellany Poems, Essay on the Stage, 
Glossary and remarks on the Plays.’ The 
same pieces formed the eighth volume of a 
Dublin edition issued in 1725 and 1726, and 
the tenth volume of a London edition in 1728. 
It was perhaps in consequence of this unso- 
licited contribution that Pope, in the first edi- 
tion of his ‘Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ wrote 
of ‘Sanguine Sew—’ (line 164), which was 
afterwards altered to ‘Slashing Bentley’ 
(Works, ed. Courthope, iii. 254), To George 
Cheyne’s ‘ History of Himself’ (1743, pp. 44— 
49) was added Sewell’s account of Archibald 
Pitcairne, of whose ‘medical dissertation’ 
Sewell issued a translation with J. T. Desa- 
guliers in 1717. He assisted in the transla- 
tion of Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ (1717), which 
was projected in opposition to that of Garth, 
although Sewell addressed the latter ‘as his 
dear friend’ in a poem in his ‘New Collec- 
tion’ (anon.), 1720. He contributed to, and 
probably supervised, a volume of ‘Sacred 
Miscellanies’ (crea 1713), and he prepared 
in 1717 a very bad edition of the ‘ Poems of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey’ (NicHozs, 
Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 301, 304; Porn, Works, 
ed. Courthope, v. 208). : : 
Others of his publications in general lite- 
rature were: 1. ‘The Patriot: a Poem. In- 
scribed to Robert, Earl of Oxford,’ 1712; in 
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his ‘Posthumous Works’ (1728) the name 
of the representative patriot was changed to 
Walpole. 2. ‘An Epistle from Sempronia to 
Cethegus, with Reply’ (anon.), 1718: a satire 
on the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 
8. ‘The Proclamation of Cupid, or a Defence 

-of Women: a Poem from Chaucer,’ 1718, re- 
printed in No. 5 infra. 4. ‘Poems on several 
Occasions,’ 1719. 5. ‘A new Collection of 
original Poems’ (anon.), 1720. 6. Pos- 
thumous Works, viz. ‘Tragedy of King 
Richard I,’ ‘ Essays and Poems,’ 1728 ; edited 
by his brother, Gregory Sewell. Some of 
his poems are inserted in Nichols’s ‘ Collec- 
tion,’ vii. 183-49, and in Bell’s ‘ Fugitive 
Poetry, vi. 111-15. Long letters to and 
from him are in the correspondence of John 
Dennis (1721), i. 122-5, and in the works 
of Aaron Hill (17653), i. 9-19, ii. 406-18 (cf. 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 423). 

[Jacob’s Poetical Register, i. 177-8, 328; 
Park’s Hampstead, pp. 323-7; Brit. Essayists, 
ed. Chalmers, vol. i. p. 1xxxi, vol. v. p. lxxii; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, iv. 188-91; Halkett 
and Laing’s Dict. of Anon, Lit. ii. 1245, 1716, iii. 
2158, 2184, iv. 2660.] Wi BeaGe 

SEWELL, HENRY (1807-1879), first 
premier of New Zealand, was the fourth son 
of Thomas Sewell, a solicitor, who was 
steward of the Isle of Wight, and of Jane, 
youngest daughter of John Edwards, curate 
of Newport. Richard Clarke Sewell (1803- 
1864) [q.v.], Dr. James Edward Sewell, 
and William Sewell (1805-1874) [q. v.] were 
his brothers, and Elizabeth Missing Sewell, 
the novelist, his sister. He was born at 
Newport on 14 Sept. 1807, and educated at 
Hyde Abbey school, near Winchester. He 
qualified as a solicitor, and joined his father’s 
firm in 1826, living first in Newport and 
then at Pidford. He moved to Brockhurst, 
but, on the death of his first wife in 1844, 
went toreside in London, where he interested 
himself in the Canterbury Association for 
the Colonisation of New Zealand, ultimately 
becoming secretary and deputy chairman in 
1850, 

At the end of 1852 Sewell was sent out 
to New Zealand to wind up the affairs of 
the association. Arriving in February 1853, 
he settled at Lyttleton (whence he after- 
wards moved to Nelson), and commenced 
practice as a solicitor. In May 1854 he was 
elected to the House of Representatives as 
member for Christchurch, and from June to 
August was in the Fitzgerald ministry. He 
became on 7 May 1856 the first premier on 
the introduction of responsible government, 
but on 13 May he resigned because the 
crown declined to allow the ministry full 
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the first Stafford ministry as colonial trea- 
surer and commissioner of customs, and held 
office till April 1859. From 12 July 1861 
to August 1862 he was attorney-general in 
the Fox ministry, in December 1861 giving 
up his seat in the House of Representatives, 
and becoming member of the legislative 
council for Wellington ; he continued as at- 
torney-general under Alfred Domett [q. v.] 
tillJanuary 1863. He was minister of justice 
in Sir A. Weld’s first ministry from 24 Nov. 
1864 to 16 Oct. 1865, and again under Sir 
J. Fox from 28 June 1869 to 10 Sept. 1872. 
For his action in joining this government he 
was violently attacked in the lower house, 
and on 17 Oct. 1872 made a long and cha- 
racteristic personal explanation in the coun- 
cil (New Zealand Debates, xii. 733). Thus 
for more than ten years Sewell was one of 
the most active and prominent of New Zea- 
land politicians (cf. GisBoRNE). 

Sewell left New Zealand in the spring of 
1876, and went to reside at Romford, Essex, 
where his eldest son was curate. He moved 
to Salisbury Villa, Station Road, Cambridge, 
where he died on 14 May 1879. He was 
buried at Waresley, Huntingdonshire. 

Sewell married first, on 15 May 1834, 
Lucinda Marianne, eldest daughter of 
General William Nedham of Mount Olive, 
Jamaica, and Widcombe, Bath, M.P. for 
Athenry in the last Irish parliament, 1798- 
1800) (she died, 28 July 1844, leaving six 
children); secondly, on 23 Jan. 1850, Eliza- 
beth (d. 1880), second daughter of Capt. 
Edward Kittoe, R.N., of Deal. 

Sewell was author of ‘A Letter to Lord 
Worsley on the Burdens affecting Real Pro- 
perty,’ 1846; of ‘Thoughts on the Relations 
of Men to the External World,’ 1848, and of 
pamphlets on New Zealand politics. 


[Private information gathered by Mr. M. C. 
Owen, also from Miss E. M. Sewell; Mennell’s 
Dict. of Australasian Biography; Gisborne’s New 
Zealand Rulers and Statesmen.] C, A. H. 


SEWELL, JONATHAN (1766-1839), 
chief justice of Lower Canada, son of Jona- 
than Sewell (1728-1796), the last attorney- 
general of Massachusetts, was born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in June 1766, in the 
‘old family mansion,’ came over to England 
with his parents, and was educated at Bristol 
grammar school. In 1785 he went with his 
father to New Brunswick and studied law 
in the office of Ward Chipman, going to 
Quebec in 1789, where he was called to the 
bar of Lower Canada on 30 Oct. 1789. In 
1793 he became solicitor-general, and in 
1795 attorney-general and advocate-general ; 


responsibility. On 2 June 1856 he joined | about the same time he entered the House 
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of Assembly as member for William Henry, 
for which he sat through three parliaments, 
till in 1808 he became chief justice of Quebec, 
speaker of the legislative council, and presi- 
dent of the executive council. 

One of his earliest acts as chief justice 
produced a remarkable episode in Canadian 
history. In 1809 he introduced rules of 
practice into the procedure of the courts. In 
1814 they were attacked by the assembly, 
under the leadership of James Stuart (1780- 
1853) [q. v.], asa breach of privilege by law- 
making and as affecting the liberty of the 
subject. Sewell was impeached for subvert- 
ing the constitution, and charged with mali- 
cious influence over the governor, leading to 
various specified acts which covered the 
whole range of conflict between the house 
and the government under Sir James Henry 
Craig [q. v.], the press cases, the Bedard 
ease, and the John Henry scandal. Monk, 
chief justice of Montreal, was joined in the 
indictment. The new governor, Sir George 
Prevost (1767-1816) (q. v.], tried to bring the 
assembly to reason and incurred its wrath. 
Sewell went to England to defend himself, 
and was by its order in 1815 restored to 
his post. It was clear to the home govern- 
ment that the action of the assembly was due 
to political and religious animosity which 
had probably been inflamed by Sewell’s 
sarcasm and indifference; but Sir John 
Coape Sherbrooke [q. v.], who had succeeded 
Prevost, stated that Sewell’s reinstatement 
added enormously to the difficulties of the 
government. Early in 1817 an effort was 
made to revive the impeachments, but Stuart 
suddenly seemed to lose his influence; the 
matter was dropped, and Sewell received 
compensation for ill-treatment. The rest of 
his career was uneventful. In 1829 he re- 
signed his seat on the council, and in 1838 
the post of chief justice. He died in Quebec 
on 12 Nov. 1839, and was buried amid gene- 
ral mourning. Sewell was married, and had 
three sons, who settled in Quebec. 

Sewell was an excellent chief justice, stern, 
but with great. command of temper. He 
was created an honorary LL.D. by Harvard 
University. 

He published: 1.‘A Plan for the Fede- 
ration of the British Provinces of North 
America,’ 1814. 2. ‘An Essay on the Judi- 
cial History of France,’ 1824, 3. ‘The Ad- 
vantages of Opening the St. Lawrence,’ 1824. 
4, ‘Dark Days of Canada, 1831. 

[Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians, 
and Bibliotheca Canadensis ; Quebec Mercury, 
12 Nov. 1839, and a letter in issue of 16 Nov. 
1839; Roger’s History of Canada, pp. 254-7, 
321, 326.] C. A. H. 
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SEW ELL, MARY (1797-1884), authoress, 
was born on 6 April 1797, at Sutton in 
Suffolk. She was daughter of John Wright, 
a gentleman-farmer, and his wife Ann, 
daughter of John Holmes of Tivetshall, 
Norfolk. Both parents were members of the 
Society of Friends. When Mary was twelve 
her father gave up farming, and joined busi- 
ness with a shipowner at Yarmouth. With 
the exception of a year spent at a school at 
Tottenham, Mary received her education at 
home. ~All regular study ended at the age 
of fifteen, when she commenced reading on 
her own account such authors as Moore, 
Byron, Southey, and Scott. Her father’s 
affairs not prospering, she was for a time 
governess in a school in Essex. In 1819 she 
married Isaac Sewell, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Sewell of Great Yarmouth, who had 
courted her for five years. They settled at 
Yarmouth, and there a daughter Anna was 
born on 30: March 1820. Soon afterwards 
they came to London, where a son Philip 
was born on 14 Jan. 1822. Isaac Sewell 
was not successful in business. At one 
time he kept a small shop near Bishopsgate 
Street, at another travelled for a large 
Nottingham lace factory. At length, in 1835, 
he was appointed manager of the London 
and County Joint-Stock Bank at Brighton. 
For the next ten years the family lived at 
Brighton, and subsequently at Lancing, Hay- 
ward’s Heath, and Grayling Wells, until 1857 
(when Sewell retired from the bank). Mrs. 
Sewell busied herself with the training of 
her children, writing for them her first 
book, ‘Walks with Mamma,’ in words of 
one syllable. In 1835 she left the Society 
of Friends for the church of England, into 
which she was eventually baptised. Her 
tone of mind was deeply religious, and she 
took great interest in philanthropic move- 
ments. She was a member of the Anti- 
Slavery Association. 

In her sixtieth year Mrs. Sewell began 
seriously to write verses, with the object of 
inculcating moral virtues in all relations of 
life. ‘ Homely Ballads’ was printed for pri- 
vate circulation in 1858 (it reached a fortieth 
thousand in 1889). Shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Sewell went to live at Blue Lodge, 
Wick, within a short distance of both Bath 
and Bristol, and there most of her works 
were written. In 1860 appeared her ballad, 
‘Mother’s Last Words,’ which had an un- 


precedented sale of 1,088,000 copies. It tells 


in simple language the story of two poor 
boys who were kept from evil courses by 
the memory of their mother’s last words. 
Of another ballad, ‘Our Father’s Care,’ 1861, 
no fewer than 776,000 copies were sold ; ‘Chil- 
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dren of Summerbrook,’ 1859, a tale in verse 
for little schoolgirls, and ‘Patience Hart’s 
Experiences in Service,’ 1862, a prose tale, 
each had a sale of thirty-three thousand 
copies. Her stories were short, and published 
in pamphlet form. 

In 1867 Mrs. Sewell returned to Norfolk, 
and spent the rest of her days at Old Catton, 
near Norwich. There her daughter died in 
April 1878, and her husband on 7 Nov. fol- 
lowing. Mrs. Sewell’s old age was remarkably 
vigorous. She died on 10 June 1884, and 
was buried beside her husband and daughter 
in the Friends’ burying-ground at Lamas, 
Norfolk. 

The popularity of her verses was due to 
the simplicity of language and form, to the 
simple faith they iaculcated, and to the 
obviousness of the moral. Her poems were 
collected in 1861 under the title of ‘Stories 
in Verse,’ and again after her death in 
1886, as ‘Poems and Ballads” in two 
volumes, with a memoir by Mrs. Bayly. 

ANNASEWELL (1820-1878), authoress, only 
daughter of the above, was born at Yar- 
mouth on 80 March 1820. The severe 
spraining of both ankles.in early childhood 
lamed her, and made her an invalid for life. 
In 1871 she began in the intervals of sick- 
ness to write her attractive ‘ autobiography ’ 
of a horse; it was published in 1877 under 
the title of ‘Black Beauty,’ and had a remark- 
able success (nearly a hundred thousand 
copies had been sold by 1894, when a new 
edition appeared). It was translated into 
French, Italian, and German. Its general 
aim was to induce kindness and sympathy 
towards horses, while it specially denounced 
the use of the bearing-rein; it was warmly 
recommended by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Miss 
Sewell died in April 1878. 


[Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewell by Mrs. 
Bayly, 1889, with portraits of Mrs. Sewell and 
her daughter ; Devonshire House Portraits, pp. 
600-2; Allibone’s Dict. ii. 2001, and Sup- 
plement, ii. 1832; private information.] E. L. 


SEWELL, RICHARD CLARKE (1803- 
1864), legal writer, eldest son of Thomas 
Sewell of Newport, Isle of Wight, brother 
of Henry Sewell [q. v.], premier of New 
Zealand, and of William Sewell [q. v.], was 
baptised at Newport on 6 Feb. 1803, and 
entered Winchester College in 1818. He 
matriculated from Magdalen College, Oxford, 
on 26 July 1821, was a demy of his college 
from 1821 until 1837, and a fellow from 1837 
to 1856. He served as senior dean of arts 
in 1838, as bursar 1840, and was vice-pre- 
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in 1848. He graduated with a second-class 
in lit. hum., B.A. 1826, M.A.1829,and D.C.L. 
1840. He was awarded the Newdigate prize 
in 1825 foran English poem on ‘The Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli” On 25 June 1830 he 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
became known as a special pleader, and took 
business on the western circuit and at the 
Hampshire sessions. Later in life he went 
to Australia, where he practised in the cri- 
minal law courts, and wasin 1857 appointed 
reader in law to the university of Melbourne. 
He died at Melbourne on 9 Nov. 1864. 
Sewell was a man of varied learning. He 
published: 1. *Collectanea Parliamentaria,’ 
1831. 2. ‘A Digest of the New Statutes 
and Rules, with the Cases decided at Banc 
and at Nisi Prius,’ 1835. 3. ‘The Municipal 
Corporation Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV, c. 76,’ 
1885. 4. ‘Vindicie LEcclesiastice, or a 
Legal and Historical Argument against the 
Abolition of the Bishops’ Courts in Cases of 
Correction, as proposed by the Church Dis- 
cipline Act,’ 1839. 4. ‘A Manual of the 
Law and Practice of Registration of Voters 
in England and Wales,’ 1835; 2nd ed. 1844. 


| 5. ‘A Treatise on the Law of Sheriffs with 


practical Forms and Precedents,’ 1842. 
6. ‘A Treatise on the Law of Coroner, 
with Precedents and Forms,’ 1843. 7. ‘A 
Letter to the Members of the Venerable 
House of Convocation [on the subject of the 
Proceedings against W. G. Ward],’ 1845. 
8. ‘Sacro-Politica: the Rights of the 
Anglican Church examined with, and tested 
by, the Laws of England and the Principles 
of the British Constitution,’ 1848. 9. ‘Legal 
Education: an Inaugural Lecture,’ Mel- 
bourne,’ 1857. 10. ‘The Speech of R. C. 
Sewell in defence of G. Chamberlain and 
W. Armstrong, charged with intent to 
murder W. Green,’ Melbourne, 1859. 

For the English Historical Society Sewell 
edited ‘Gesta Stephani,’ 1846, and contri- 
buted to the ‘Field’ ‘The Papers of a 
Hampshire Fisherman,’ 


[Gent. Mag. March 1865, p. 386; Bloxam’s 
Reg. of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 
1881, vii. 284-7; M. C. Owen’s The Sewells of 
the Isle of Wight.] G. C. B. 


SEWELL, Sir THOMAS (d. 1784), 
master of the rolls, the son and heir of 
Thomas Sewell of West Ham, Essex, is said 
to have been ‘bred up under an attorney’ 
(Gent. Mag. 1784, ii. 555). He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Middle Temple on 
6 June 1729, was called to the bar on 
24 May 1734, became a king’s counsel in 
Hilary term 1754, and a bencher of his inn 


sident and prelector of natural philosophy | in the following May. He practised with 
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much success in the chancery courts, where, 
at the time of his appointment to the rolls, 
he was said to be making between three and 
four thousand pounds per annum (Chatham 
Correspondence, 1838-40, ii. 294-5 n.). After 
attempting to procure the Duke of New- 
castle’s interest at Seaford and Dover (Addit. 
MSS, Brit. Mus. 32856 f. 817, 32864 ff. 316, 
336), he was returned to parliament in De- 
cember 1758 for the borough of Harwich, 
which he continued to represent until the 
dissolution in March 1761. At the general 
election in this year he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Exeter. He was, however, elected 
for Winchelsea at a by-election in Decem- 
ber 1761, and on 4 Dec. 1764 (London Ga- 
zette, 1764, No. 10475) he was appointed 
master of the rolls in the place of Sir Thomas 
Clarke [q. rh with the annual salary of 
2,5002. W. Gerard Hamilton, in a letter to 
John Calcraft, says the appointment ‘sur- 
prised every one exceedingly, and I am told 
no one more than Sewell himself, who had 
never applied for it, and who had no idea 
that he was in the contemplation of govern- 
ment till the acceptance of the office was 
proposed to him by the chancellor and Lord 
Mansfield jointly ’ (Chatham Correspondence, 
il. 298 x.) Sir Fletcher Norton, the attorney- 
general, appears to have been named Clarke’s 
successor at the rolls in the first instance 
(see Waxpotn, Memoirs of the Reign of 
King George III, 1894, ii. 26; Waxpors, 
Letters, 1857-9, iv. 294, 297-8). Sir William 
de Grey, the solicitor-general, on hearing of 
Sewell’s promotion, sent an indignant pro- 
test to George Grenville (Grenville Papers, 
1852-3, ii. 471-2). Sewell was knighted 
on 80 Nov. 1764, and sworn a member of the 
privy council on 12 Dec. following (London 
Gazette, 1764, No. 10478). In January 1765 
he was re-elected for Winchelsea. He, how- 
ever, lost his seat at the general election in 
March 1768, and thereupon retired from par- 
liamentary life. On the deathof John Bowes, 
baron of Clonlyon, in July 1767, Sewell 
was mentioned for the Irish chancellorship 
(Grenville Papers, iv. 182), but the appoint- 
ment was eventually given to James Hewitt 
(afterwards Viscount Lifford [q.v.]), then a 
puisne judge of the king’s bench in England. 
Sewell, who made an able and eflicient 
judge, presided at the rolls for over nineteen 
years. He died after a lingering illness, on 
6 March 1784, and was buried in the Rolls 
chapel. i 

e married, first, Catherine, elder daughter 
of Thomas Heath of Stansted Montfichet in 
Essex, M.P. for Harwich, by whom he had 
four sons and four daughters. His first wife 
died on 17 Jan. 1769. He married, secondly, 


on 20 March 1773, Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Humphrey Sibthorp of Can- 
wick in Lincolnshire, professor of botany in 
the university of Oxford; by her he had an 
only daughter, who died an infant. His 
second wite died at Twyford Lodge, Mares- 
field, Sussex, on 16 Sept. 1820, aged 77. 

Sewell died intestate, and was succeeded 
in the possession of Ottershaw Park and the 
manors of Aden, Stannards, and Fords, in 
Chobham, Surrey, by his eldest son, Thomas 
Bailey Heath Sewell, who died on 19 Oct. 
1803, and was buried at Chobham. Sewell’s 
third daughter, Frances Maria, was married 
to Matthew Lewis, deputy secretary at war, 
on 22 Feb. 1773, and became the mother of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis [q.v.], better known 
as Monk Lewis. 

Sewell hardly seems to have shone in 
parliamentary life. Though no speech of 
his is to be found in the volumes of ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History,’ a story is told that during 
one of the debates in the House of Commons 
in 1764 on Wilkes’s arrest Sewell supported 
the adjournment of the question for three 
days because ‘it would enable him to look 
into the authorities, and give a decided 
opinion on the subject, which he was, at 
present, unable to do.’ When the debate 
was resumed, Sewell, who appeared accord- 
ing to his custom in his bag-wig, said that 
‘he had that morning turned the whole 
matter over in his mind as. he lay upon his 
pillow, and, after ruminating and consider- 
ing a great deal, he could not help declaring 
that he was of the same opinion that he was 
before” Upon which Charles Townshend 
exclaimed that ‘he was very sorry to ob- 
serve that what the right honourable gen- 
tleman had found in his nightcap he had 
lost in his periwig’ (Law and Lawyers, 1840, 
ii, 8). 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, viii. 366-8 ; 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
1857, vii. 180, 132, 197-8, 201; Life of Lord 
Kenyon, 1873, pp. 102, 135; Life and Corre- 
spondence of M. G. Lewis, 1839, i, 6-7; Man- 
ning aud Bray’s Surrey, 1804-14, i. 498, iii. 
196, 198, 201, 224; Brayley and Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, ii. 161-2, 225; Bloxam’s Mag- 
dalen College Register, vi. 228; Townsend's 
Calendar of Knights, 1828, p. 53; Gent. Mag. 
1754, p. 142, 1769 p. 565, 1773 pp. 103, 154, 
1774 p. 390, 1784 1. 287-8, 1820, 11. 377; H.S. 
Smith’s Parliaments of England, i. 69, 108, 
iii. 84; Official Return of Lists of Members 
of Parliament, ii. 112, 184; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, 1890; Notes and Queries, Ist ser. 
viii, 388, 521, 621, ix, 86, 2nd ser. x. 396, 3rd 
ser. ii. 157, 177, 4th ser. vii. 305, 376, 7th ser. 
xii. 269, 8th ser. viii. 507, ix. 138, 178, 248.] 

G. F. R. B. 
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SEWELL, WILLIAM (1804-1874), 


divine and author, born at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, on 23 Jan. 1804, and baptised on 
13 Jan. 1807, was second son of Thomas 
Sewell of Newport, and brother of Henry 
Sewell [q. v.], premier of New Zealand, of 
Richard Clarke Sewell [q. v.], of Elizabeth 
Missing Sewell, a well-known novelist, and 
of the Rev. Dr. James Edwards Sewell, war- 
den of New College, Oxtord, since 1860. 
William was acommoner at Winchester, and, 
matriculating from Merton College, Oxford, 
on 4 Nov. 1822, was postmaster there from 
* 1822 to 1827. He took first-class honours in 
classics, and graduated B.A. 1827, M.A. 
1829, B.D. 1841, and D.D. 1857. The chan- 
cellor’s prize for the English essay fell to 
him in 1828, and that for the Latin essay 
in 1829. The former prize essay, ‘The Do- 
mestic Manners of the Greeks and Romans 
compared with those of the most refined 
States of Europe,’ was printed in the ‘Ox- 
ford English Prize Essays,’ vol. iv. 1836. 
On 80 June 1827 he was elected a Petrean 
fellow of Exeter College, in 1830 he was 
ordained to the curacy of Whippingham in 
the Isle of Wight, and on 10 July 1831 was 
appointed to the perpetual curacy of St. 
Nicholas in Carisbrooke Castle, a small sine- 
cure which he held till his death. He was 
tutor of his college from 1831 to 1853, and 
became librarian in 1833, sub-rector and 
divinity reader in 1835, and dean in 1839. 
In 1832 he was an examiner in the classical 
schools, and from 1836 to 1841 Whyte’s pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. The substance 
of his lectures he recast and published in two 
volumes, called ‘ Christian Morals and Chris- 
tian Politics,’ which formed part of the 
‘Englishman’s Library’ in 1840. He esta- 
blished a Moral Philosophy Club, to meet at 
the members’ rooms in succession. 

Sewell was an early friend of Pusey, New- 
man, and Keble, and in the earlier stages of 
the tractarian movement was one of the 
ablest men of the party. But the move- 
ment’s romanising tendencies alienated him 
from it, and after the issue of ‘ Tract XC’ he 
withdrew from all association with it. He 
explained his position in a published letter 
to Pusey (1841), and in March 1842 more 
clearly defined it in an article in the‘ Quar- 
terly Review ’ on ‘ The Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ which helped to stem the 
progress of the Tractarians in the direction 
of Rome. 

Sewell was long one of the most prominent 
men in Oxford, writing and speaking on 
every public question. Newman declared 
that he had a word ready for everything; 
Hampden took the less flattering view that 
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he was ‘namby-pamby without solidity, con- 
sistency, and formation.’ James Bowling 
Mozley says, under date of 15 March 1834: 
*We had a splendid sermon from Sewell of 
Exeter College at the Assizes, on the origin 
of evil; not one person in the church under- 
stood one sentence of it.’ 

As a college tutor Sewell fully deserved 
his wide reputation. His lectures—chiefly on 
Plato and Bishop Butler—were discursive 
but always interesting (cf. SamurL CLARKE, 
Memorials, 1878, pp. 135,147-9). On the ap- 
pearance of J.A. Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith’ 
in 1849, Sewell, after reading it, declaimed to 
his class next morning (27 Feb.) on the 
wickedness of the book; and when one of 
the pupils, Arthur Blomfield (afterwards rec- 
tor of Beverston, Gloucestershire), admitted, 
in reply to Sewell’s inquiry, that he possessed 
a copy, Sewell seized it, tore it in pieces, 
and threw it on the hall fire (Daily News, 
2 May 1892). This incident gave rise to 
a commonly received report that Froude’s 
‘Nemesis of Faith’ was publicly burnt by 
the authorities of the university. He had 
advanced views in regard to university 
reform, but in all his schemes of reform, 
which he defended in numerous pamphlets, 
he sought to perpetuate the predominance 
of the church of England. After a visit to 
Ireland in 1842, he, in conjunction with a 
small body of friends, founded St. Columba’s 
College, Rathfarnham, near Dublin, which 
was opened on 26 March 1848, to furnish the 
gentry of Ireland with a school on the model 
of Eton. Sewell was one of the managers, 
but he had no capacity for business, and by 
1847 had involved the college in a debt of 
25,0002. This sum Lord J. G. Beresford, 
archbishop of Armagh, paid on the condition 
that Sewell relinquished his connection with 
St. Columba. In 1847 he issued ‘Journal 
of a Residence at the College of St. Columba 
in Ireland.’ 

On his return to England Sewell helped 
to found St. Peter’s College, Radley, near 
Oxford, a school for boys, which was opened 
on 6 March 1847, and was conducted on 
medizeval principles ; the fasts of the church 
were strictly kept, and full services held in 
the chapel night and morning. He himself 
was warden from 1852 to 1862, by which 
time he had accumulated a debt of 28,0002. 
John Gellibrand Hubbard [q. v.] lent that 
sum to the college, and under improved 
management the loan was paid off. He pub- 
lished ‘A Year’s Sermons to Boys preached 
in the Chapel of St. Peter’s College, Radley,’ 
2 vols. 1854-69. 

Sewell thus involved himself irretrievably 
in debt. His fellowship at Exeter College 
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was sequestrated, and in 1862 he went abroad 
to avoid his creditors. He took up his resi- 
dence at Deutz on the Rhine, opposite 
Cologne, and employed himself in examin- 
ing critically the text of the New Testa- 
ment. The result was a work published in 
1878, after his death, entitled ‘The Micro- 
scope of the New Testament.’ In 1870, by 
the aid of friends, he was enabled to return to 
England. Until 1874 he resided chiefly in 
the Isle of Wight. He died at the residence 
of his nephew, the Rev. Arthur Sewell, at 
Litchford Hall, near Manchester, on 14 Noy. 
1874, and was buried in St. Andrew’s church- 
yard at Blackley. He was unmarried. A 
window inscribed to his memory is in Exeter 
College Chapel. 

Apart from controversial pamphlets and 
many collected volumes of sermons (in 1831, 
1832, 1835, and 1850), his chief published 
works were: 1. ‘An Essay on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Intellect by the Study of Dead 
Languages,’ 1830. 2. ‘ Hora Philologica ; or 
Conjectures on the Structure of the Greek 
Language,’ 1830. 3. ‘A Clergyman’s Re- 
creation ; or Sacred Thoughts in Verse,’ 1831; 
2nd edit. 1835. 4. ‘An Introduction to the 
Dialogues of Plato, 1841. 5. ‘Christian 
Politics,’ 1844. 6. ‘The Plea of Conscience 
for seceding from the Catholic Church to the 
Romish Schism in England,’ 1845; 3rd ed. 
1845. 7. ‘The Nation, the Church, and the 
University of Oxford,’ 1849. 8. ‘ Christian 
Vestiges of Creation,’ 1861. 

Sewell also wrote four novels: ‘ Uncle 
Peter’s Fairy Tales,’ 1844; ‘ Hawkstone, a 
Tale of and for England, 1845; ‘ Uncle 
Peter’s Tale for the Nineteenth Century,’ 
1868; and ‘ The Giant, a Fairy Tale,’ 1870. 
He edited several of the novels written by 
his sister, Elizabeth Missing Sewell (1844- 
1856). ‘To the ‘Quarterly Review’ he con- 
tributed fifteen articles, chiefly on theological 
subjects. He published translations of the 
‘ Agamemnon,’ 1846; the ‘ Georgics,’ 1846, 
another edition, 1854; the ‘Odes and Epodes 
of Horace,’ 1850. He left in manuscript 
‘ Lexilogus, a Collection of Greek Words,’ 
4 vols.; ‘Lectures on Inspiration ;’ ‘The 
Microscope of the Diatessaron ;’ ‘ The Dia- 
tessaron, arranged,’ 2 vols.; ‘The Psalms 
of David in Verse;’ ‘The Iliad of Homer 
translated,’ 2 vols; ‘The Odyssey of Homer 
translated,’ 2 vols. 


[The Microscope of the New Testament, 1878, 
pref. pp. v-xii ; Some Last Words of W. Sewell, 
with a prefatory notice by his sister, 1876; 
Liddon’s Life of E. B. Pusey, 1893-4, 1. 298, 
3065, ii. 204, 287, 289, ili. 187, 174, 248; Moz- 
ley’s Reminiscences, ii. 23-8 (1882); Letters of 
J. B. Mozley, 1885, pp. 40, 71; Burgon’s Twelve 
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Good Men, 1891, pp: 158, 187; G. D. Boyle’s 
Recollections, 1895, pp. 105-8; Stokes’s Life of 
George Petrie, 1868, pp. 358-60; Quarterly 
Review, April 1891, pp. 399, 403-4; Reminis- 
cences of Oxford, ed. Couch (Oxford Hist. Soe.), 
1892, p. 351; English Churchman, 19 Nov. 1874, 
p. 960; Guardian, 18 Nov. 1874, p. 1480; Times, 
16 Nov. 1874 p. 7, 18 Nov. p. 11; Boase’s Rectors 
and Fellows of Exeter College (Oxford Hist. 
Soe.), 1894, pp. exliii-el, 174 ; Notesand Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 344 ; note from the Rey. H. Edmund 
Sharpe, vicar of Newport. ] G. C. B. 


SEXBURGA, SEAXBURG, or SEX- 
BURH (d. 673), queen of the West-Saxons, 
the wife of King Cenwalh, Kenwealh, or 
Coinwalch [q. v. for Sexburga’s succession], 
succeeded to the throne after her husband’s 
death, and reigned for one year. William of 
Malmesbury says that her husband appointed 
her to succeed him, that she ruled with 
masculine energy, collecting armies, keeping 
her troops under control, and defying her 
enemies, and that her one year’s reign was 
ended by her death. TheSt. Albans writer, 
whose work was accepted by Wendover and 
Paris, relates that at the end of a year she 
was banished from the kingdom by the 
nobles, who would not fight under the leader- 
ship of awoman. Bishop Stubbs notes that 
in reading William of Malmesbury’s account 
of her, it should be remembered that the 
historian had ‘a special regard’ for her hus- 
band Cenwalh, and observes that possibly 
both Malmesbury and the St. Albans writer 
represent the ideas of the age of the empress 
Matilda. There was no reason why in the 
seventh century it should be thought un- 
seemly that a queen should reign. 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. iv. c. 12; A.-S. Chron. an. 
672; Ethelwerd, c. 7, ap. Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 
506; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 65 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Will. of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, i. sect. 32; 
Flor. Wig. i. 278, Rog. Wend. i. 162 (both in 
Engl. Hist. Soc.); Dict. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘ Sex- 
burga’ (1), by Bishop Stubbs. ] WET: 


SEXBURGA, Saint (d. 699 ?), queen of 
Kent and second abbess of Ely, was the eldest 
daughter of Anna (d. 654), king of the Kast- 
Angles. Her sisters were St. Etheldreda 
[q.v. ], first abbess of Ely; Ethelburga, abbess 
of Faremontier in Brie; and St. Witburga, a 
nunofEly. Saethryd,abbess of Faremontier, 
was her half-sister. She married Earconbert, 
king of Kent, about 640, the year of his suc- 
cession to his father Hadbald [q. v.], and 
lived with him twenty-four years until his 
death in 664, having by him two sons, Egbert 
(d. 673?) and Hlotheri or Lothar (d. 685 ?), 
both successively kings of Kent, and two 
daughters, St. Karcongota, a nun of Fare- 
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montier, and St. Ermenhilda or Eormenhild, 
queen of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, and abbess 
of Ely. After her husband’s death she is 
said to have ruled for a time for her son Eg- 
bert. She founded a monastery for nuns in 
the isle of Sheppey, it is said for, or in me- 
mory of, her husband, which came to be 
called Minster, and, having received the veil 
from Archbishop Theodoric, ruled it as abbess. 
After a while—about 675—she entered the 
monastery of Ely, desiring to be instructed 
by her sister Ktheldreda, then abbess there. 
The Ely historian records a speech that she 
is supposed to have made to her nuns in 
Sheppey, bidding them farewell, and appoint- 
ing her daughter Ermenhilda to succeed her 
as abbess. On the death of Etheldreda, pro- 
bably in 679, Sexburga was chosen to succeed 
her. Sixteen years later, in 695, she built a 
shrine for Etheldreda’s body, which she laid 
in a white marble coffin, procured from the 
ruined city of Grantchester. After a long 
life she died, and was buried near her sister, 
the supposed year of her death being 699, 
and her day in the calendar 6 July. Her 
daughter Ermenhilda succeeded her as ab- 
bess, being herself succeeded at Sheppey by 
her own daughter, St. Werburga or Werburh 
{q.v.] The life of Sexburga, printed in 
Capgrave’s ‘Nova Legenda’ and the ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum,’ is taken from Cotton. MS. Tib. 
E. 1. There is another Latin life in a 
twelfth-century manuscript, Cotton MS. 
Calig. A. viii., and a fragment of an English 
life of two folios in Lambeth MS. 427. 
[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. iii. ¢. 8, iv. cc. 19, 22, 
Flor. Wig. i. 261 (both in Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; 
Liber Elien. i. cc. 18, 25-6, 28, 35 (Angl. Chr. 
Soe.); A. SS. Bolland. Jul. ii. 346-9; Hardy’s 
Cat. of Mat. i. 360-2 (Rolls Ser.) ; Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West, iv. 401-4, ed. Gas- 
quet; Dict. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘Sexburga’ (2), by 
Bishop Stubbs.] Siegal, 
SEXBY, EDWARD (d. 1658), conspi- 
rator, was a native of Suffolk, and entered 
Cromwell’s regiment of horse about 1643. 
In 1647, being still.a private in the same 
regiment, now commanded by Fairfax, he 
took a leading part in the movement against 
disbanding the army, and was one of the 
three soldiers charged with the letter from 
the army to their generals which Skippon 
brought before the House of Commons 
on 80 April 1647 (Rusuworry, vi. 474 ; 
Clarke Papers, i. 430). He became one of 
the leaders of the ‘agitators,’ and acted as 
their chief spokesman in the debates of the 
army council in October 1647 (7d. i. 83), 
His speeches were very vigorous and effec- 
tive, opposing all compromise with the king 
and demanding the immediate establishment 


of manhood suffrage (7b. i. 227, 322, 329, 
377). 

Qepy appears to have left the army about 
the close of 1647, but happening to be present 
at the battle of Preston, with a letter from 
John Lilburne to Cromwell, he was entrusted 
with a despatch from Cromwell to the 
speaker announcing his victory. The House 
of Commons voted him 100/. as a reward 
(2b. ti, 254; Commons’ Journals, v. 680). In 
February 1649 parliament entrusted him 
with the duty of arresting the Scottish com- 
missioners, for which he was ordered 20/. 
(ib. vi. 152). He was also appointed go- 
vernor of Portland, is henceforth described 
as Captain Sexby, and was more than once 
charged with commissions requiring courage 
and dexterity (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1649-50, pp. 185, 155, 531). In June 1650, 
at Cromwell’s suggestion, he was charged to 
raise a foot regiment for service in Ireland, 
but when completed it was ordered to Scot- 
land. Sexby, who held the rank first of 
lieutenant-colonel and then of colonel, took 
part with his regiment in the siege of Tan- 
tallon Castle in February 1651 (2b. 1650, pp. 
206, 382, 352; Mecurtus Politicus, p. 621). 
In June 1651 he was tried by court-martial 
for detaining the'pay of his soldiers, and lost 
his commission (Clarke MSS.) 

A few months later Cromwell and the in- 
telligence committee of the council of state 
sent Sexby on a mission to France. He was 
charged to give an account of the political 
condition and the temper of the people. He 
negotiated with the Prince de Conti and the 
Frondeurs of Guienne, to whom he proposed 
an adaptation of the ‘Agreement of the 
People’ as the basis of a republican consti- 
tution for France, and with the Huguenots 
of Languedoc. One of his emissaries was 
captured, and Sexby had a narrow escape 
himself, if Ludlow is to be trusted (LupLow, 
Memoirs, i. 415; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1654, p. 160; Journal of Joachim Hane, 
1896, pp. xiv-xvii). He returned to Eng- 
land about August 1653, and on 23 Aug. 1654 
was ordered 1,000/7. for his expenses during 
his mission. 

Sexby was eager for an Anglo-Spanish 
league against France, and hoped to. obtain 
the command of the levies which it was pro- 
posed to send to the support of the Fron- 
deurs. Cromwell’s abandonment of the 
projects against France, and still more his 
assumption of the protectorate, caused a 
breach between Sexby and the Protector. 
The former allied himself with the disaffected 
republicans, disseminated pamphlets against 
the Protector, and took a leading part in the 
schemes for a joint rising of royalists and 
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levellers in the spring of 1655 (THuRtoz, 
vi. 694, 829). In February 1655 Cromwell’s 
officers in the west of England were in 
hot pursuit of Sexby, but he succeeded in 
escaping to Flanders (7d. iii. 162, 165, 195). 
At Antwerp he made the acquaintance of 
Colonel Robert Phelips (son of Sir Robert 
Phelips [q. v.]) and other royalists, to whom 
he described Cromwell as a false, perjured 
rogue, and affirmed that, if proper security 
for popular liberties were given, he would be 
content to see Charles II restored (Nicholas 
pi nit i. 299, 340, 347). 

exby also sought an interview with 
Count Fuensaldanha, the governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, to whom he revealed 
all he knew of Cromwell’s foreign plans and 
of the expedition to the West Indies, and 
from whom he asked a supply of money 
and the assistance of some of the Irish 
troops in the Spanish service in order to 
raise an insurrection in England. Fuensal- 
danha sent Sexby to Spain that his pro- 
posals might be considered by the Spanish 
council (Juue 1655), and he returned again 
about December with supplies of money and 
zonditional promises of support (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii.271). Father Peter Talbot 
{q. v.], who acted as interpreter in Sexby’s 
dealings with Fuensaldanha, communicated 
his proposals to Charles II, urging the king 
to come to an agreement with Spain, and to 
utilise Sexby and his party (2. 1.281). In 
December 1656 Sexby presented a paper of 
proposals to Don John of Austria, offering to 
raise a civil war in England, and requesting a 
thousand Irish foot and four hundred horses 
(for which he undertook to provide troopers). 
The royalists were to assist, but he stipu- 
lated ‘that no mention be made of the king 
before such time Cromwell be destroyed, and 
till then the royalists that shall take arms 
shall speak of nothing but the liberty of the 
country, according to the declaration whereof 
I have spoken with the King of England’s 
ministers’ (2b. ni. 315). 

The Protector’s government through its 
agents abroad was kept well informed of 
Sexby’s negotiations with Spain, and a 
number of his intercepted letters, written 
under the assumed names of ‘ Brookes’ and 
‘Hungerford, were in its hands (THuR- 
Lon, State Papers, v. 37, 349, vi. 1, 33, 
182). In Cromwell’s speech at the opening 
of his second parliament (17 Sept. 1656), he 
informed them of Sexby’s plot, terming him 
‘a wretched creature, an apostate from reli- 
gion and all honesty’ (CARLYLE, Cromwell's 
Speech, p. 5). The assassination of Crom- 
well was an essential preliminary to the 
success of the rising. Sexby sent over 


“strange engines’ for the purpose, but his 
agents missed their opportunities, and in 
January 1657 an attempt to fire Whitehall 
led to the arrest of their leader, Miles Sinder- 
combe [q. v.] (Cromwelliana, p. 160; Claren- 
don State Papers, iii. 325, 327). Still confi- 
dent, Sexby devised new plots. ‘Be not dis- 
couraged, he wrote to Father Talbot, ‘for so 
long as Sexby lives there is no danger but 
Cromwell shall havehis hands full, and I hope 
his heart ere long, for I have more irons in 
the fire for Cromwell than one... . Either I 
or Cromwell must perish’ (4b. iii. 831, 335, 
339). Underthe name of William Allen he 
drew up an apology for tyrannicide, entitled 
‘Killing no MMunrdes, which he ironically 
dedicated to Cromwell himself, printed in 
Holland, and sent over to England about 
May 1657 (7b. iii. 343; Taurtox, vi. 311). 
In June he followed his pamphlet to Eng- 
land, to concert measures for carrying out 
its principles, and on 24 July, just as he was 
embarking for Flanders again, he was ar- 
rested ‘in a mean habit disguised as a coun- 
tryman’ (Cromwelliana, p. 168; Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 857,362). He died in the 
Tower on 13 Jan. 1658, ‘ having been awhile 
distracted in his mind and long sick’ (Crom- 
wellana, p. 169). 

‘Killmg no Murder’ was answered by 
Michael Hawke of the Inner Temple in 
‘Killing is Murder and no Murder,’ 1657, 
4to. Sexby’s authorship of the former is 
proved by internal evidence, and by his 
own confession made in the Tower (THUR- 
LOB, vi. 560). Captain Silas Titus (q. v.], 
who was intimate with Sexby, and may 
perhaps have given him some assistance in 
writing it, was, after the Restoration, re- 
puted its author (Woop, Athene, iv. 624). 
It is reprinted in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany, 
ed. Park, iy. 289, and by Professor Henry 
Morley in his ‘ Famous Pamphlets.’ 


[Authorities given in the article.] C. H. F. 


SEXRED or SEXRAD (d. 626), king 
of the EKast-Saxons, was the son of Sebert (d. 
616?) [q. v.] the first Christian king of the 
East-Saxons. He refused to accept Chris- 
tianity, and when he succeeded his father 
in 616, reigning conjointly with his two 
brothers, Seward and another, said on no 
good authority to have been named Sigebert 
(Bromton, ap. Decem SS. col. 748), openly 
practised paganism and gave permission to 
his subjects to worship their idols. When 
he and his brothers saw Mellitus (d. 624) 
[q. v. ], bishop of London, giving the eucharist 
to the people in church, they said to him, so 
it was commonly believed in Bede’s time, 
‘Why do you not offer us the white bread 
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that you used to give to our father Saba, for 
so they called him, and which you still give 
to the people?’ Mellitus answered that if 
they would be washed in the font they 
should have it, but that otherwise it would 
do them no good. But they said that they 
would not enter the font, for they did not 
need washing but refreshment, The matter 
was often explained to them by the bishop, 
who persisted in refusing their request. At 
last they grew angry and banished him from 
their kingdom. Not long afterwards they 
went out tofight with the West-Saxons, and 
were slain, their army being almost wholly 
destroyed (Bupz, Hist. Eccl. ii. c. 5). This 
battle was fought against Ceawlin [q. v.]and 
Cwichelm, the West-Saxon kings who in- 
vaded their territory with alarger force than 
the East-Saxons could muster in or about 
626. They were succeeded by Seward’s son 
Sigebert the Little. 

[Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 629, 637; Henry of 
Huntingdon, sect. 31, p..57 (Rolls Ser.); Dict. 
Chr. Biogr. art. ‘ Sexred,’ by Bishop Stubbs. | 

Welt. 


SEXTEN, RICHARD (d. 1568), phy- 
sician and divine. [See AR@pnrINE, RI- 
CHARD. | 


SEYER, SAMUEL (1757-1831), histo- 
cian of Bristol, born in 1757, was the son of 
Samuel Seyer (1719 ?-1776), then master of 
Bristol grammar school. The elder Seyer, 
son of a gentleman of Bristol of the same 
names, was educated at Pembroke College,Ox- 
ford, whence he graduated B.A. in 1789 and 
M.A. in 1742, In 1764 he became rector of 
St. Michael’s, Bristol. He published ‘ Essays 
in Scripture Truths’ (1771) and other works. 

The younger Seyer matriculated at. Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, on 25 Nov. 1772, 
and graduated B.A. in 1776 and M.A. in 
1780. About 1790 he succeeded John Jones 
at the Royal Fort school, where for ten 
years Andrew Crosse [q.v.], the electrician, 
was among his scholars; Crosse deemed his 
master narrow-minded and unjust. Other 
pupils were John Kenyon [q. v.]and William 
John Broderip [q. v.] In 1813 he became 
perpetual curate of Horfield, and in 1824 
rector of Filton, Gloucestershire. 

Following in the footsteps of William 
Barrett (d. 1789) [q.v.], author of the ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Bristol,’ with whom 
he was well acquainted, Seyer published in 
1812 ‘ Charters and Letters Patent granted 
to the Town and City of Bristol’ (4to). 
The Latin is printed under an English trans- 
lation. Seyer was refused access to the 
originals in the Bristol council-house, and 
founded his text on a late manuscript in 


the Bodleian (Rawlinson 247). He used a 
translation published in 1736 which was not 
of much value. In 1821-3 appeared Seyer’s 
‘Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, of 
Bristol and its Neighbourhood,’ with plates, 
by Edward Blore [q.v.] and others (2 vols. 
4to). The work, which brings the narrative 
down to 1760, incorporated the archives of 
the Berkeley family and the Bristol calendars. 
Painstaking and learned, it remains a valu- 
able specimen of local history. Seyer’s col- 


lections for a second part, on the topography 


of Bristol, are preserved in manuscript in 
the Museum Library, Bristol (cf. Hunt, 
Bristol, 1887, p. 189; Ricarr, Kalendar, 
Camden Soce., vol. ii.) 

Seyer died at Bristol on 25 Aug. 18381. 
A portrait was engraved by Walker from a 
painting by Branwhite. Another was painted 
and engraved by Pether. 

Besides his archeological works, Seyer 
published: 1. ‘The Principles of Chris- 
tianity,’ 1796; 1806, 12mo. 2.‘ The Syntax 
of Latin Verbs,’ 1798, 8vo. 3. ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Causes of Clerical Non-resi- 
dence, and on the Act of Parliament lately 
passed for its Prevention,’ 1808, 8vo. 4. ‘ La- 
tium Redivivum: a Treatise on the Modern 
Use of the Latin Language and the Preva- 
lence of the French; to which is added a 
Specimen, accommodated to Modern Use,’ 
1808, 8vo. He also translated into English 
verse the Latin poem of Vida on Chess. 

[Annual Register, 1831 (App. to Chron. p. 
254); Memorials of Andrew Crosse, ch. i.; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. ; Prefaces to Seyer’s Charters 
and Memorials; Taylor’s Book about Bristol, 
p. 371; Evans’s Cat. Engr. Portraits, Nos. 21, 
160, and 9404 ; notes kindly supplied by William 
George, esq., of Bristol.] G. Lz G. N, 


SEYFFARTH, Mrs. LOUISA (1798- 
1843), watercolour-painter. [See SHARPE. ] 


SEYMOUR, Mrs. (7. 1717-1723), ac- 
tress, is first heard of on 22 Aug, 1717, when, 
with the summer company at Drury Lane, 
she played Eugenia in Shadwell’s ‘Scowrers.’ 
On 17 June~1718, still with the summer 
company, she was the original Leonora in 
Savage’s ‘ Love in a Veil.’ On 11 July she 
was Mirtilla in ‘Love for Money,’ and on 
15 Aug. Christiana in ‘Love in a Wood,’ 
On 16 Oct. she made, as Lucia in ‘ Cato,’ her 
first recorded appearance at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Decius being played by Bohemia, 
better known as Boheme, an actor originally 
from Southwark Fair, whom subsequently 
she married. She was also Cynthia in the 
‘Double Dealer,” Rutland in the ‘ Unhappy 
Favourite, Lady Brute in the ‘ Provoked 
Wife,’ had a part in ‘Platonick Love, or 
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the Innocent Mistress,’ by Mrs. Pix, and 
‘was on 16 Jan. 1719 the original Lady 
Raleigh in Sewell’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and on 7 Feb, Violetta in the ‘ Younger 
Brother, or the Sham Marquis.’ On 29 Feb. 
1720 she was the first Eudosia in ‘Im- 
perial Captives,’ an adaptation by Mottley 
apparently of the ‘ Genséric, Roi des Van- 
dales,’ of Madame Deshouliéres. She was also 
seen as Desdemona to Quin’s Othello, and 
Marcella in ‘Don Quixote.’ In 1720-1 she 
was Queen in Dryden’s ‘ Spanish Friar,’ Cor- 
delia, Mrs. Page, Lady Touchwood in the 
‘Double Dealer,’ Cressida, Lady Macduff, 
Elvira in ‘ Love makes a Man,’ Isabella in 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ Queen in ‘ Richard II,’ 
Hero (presumably) in ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing, Quisara in the ‘Island Princess,’ 
Queen in ‘Richard III,’ Abra-mulé, Arpasia 
in ‘Tamerlane, Mrs, Winwife in the ‘ Artful 
Husband, Portia in ‘Julius Cesar,’ Lady Out- 
side in ‘Woman’s a Riddle,’ and Annabella 
in the ‘Quaker’s Wedding.’ Her original 
parts during this season were a character, 
presumably Mariana, in ‘ No Fools like Wits’ 
(the ‘Female Virtues’ with a new title), 
10 Jan. 1721; Lady Meanwell in Odell’s 
‘Chimera,’ 19 Jan.; Isabella in the ‘ Fair 
Captive, altered by Mrs. Haywood from 
Captain Hurst, 4 March; Stratonice in 
Mottley’s ‘ Antiochus,’ 13 April; and Louisa 
in ‘Fatal Extravagance,’ by Mitchell or 
Aaron Hill, 21 April. In 1721-2 she was 
Amanda in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ Louisa in 
‘Love makes a Man, Monimia in the 
‘ Orphan,’ Sylvia in the ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ 
Almeyda in ‘ Don Sebastian,’ Charlot Well- 
don in ‘Oroonoko,’ Mrs. Sullen in the 
‘Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Belvidera in ‘ Venice 
Preserved,’ Portia in the ‘Jew of Venice,’ 
Widow Richlove in ‘Injured Love,’ Lady 
Dunce in the ‘ Soldier’s Fortune,’ Letitia in 
the ‘Old Bachelor, Arbella in the ‘Com- 
mittee,’ Augusta in the ‘History and Fall 
of Domitian ’—a version ofthe ‘Roman Actor’ 
of Massinger—and Tamora in ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus;’ and was the first Hypermnestra in 
Sturmy’s ‘ Love and Duty’ on 22 Jan. 1722, 
in which character she spoke an indecent 
epilogue; and Sabrina in ‘Hibernia Freed,’ 
by William Philips, on 13 Feb. In her last 
season, 1722-3, she was Corinna in Wo- 
man’s Revenge,’ Queen in ‘Hamlet,’ Cal- 
phurnia in ‘Julius Cesar,’ Jocasta in 
*(Edipus,’ Amaranta in the‘ Spanish Curate,’ 
Roxana in the ‘ Rival Queens,’ Teresia in the 
6 Squire of Alsatia,’and Pheedra in ‘ Phedra 
and Hippolitus.’ On 15 Dec. she was the 
original Isabella in Sturmy’s ‘Compromise,’ 
and on 22 Feb. 1728 the original Mariamne 
in Fenton’s play so named. 
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For her benefit she played, on 2 April 
1728, some character, probably Mrs. Brittle, 
in the ‘Amorous Wife.’ Shortly afterwards, 
Genest thinks in Passion week, she married 
Anthony Boheme. . Boheme, who had been 
a sailor, was, in spite of his straddling gait, 
reputed a good actor in the second rank. 
He was highly esteemed in Lear, and played 
parts so widely different as Mahomet, Julius 
Cesar, Shylock, dipus, Alexander, Wolsey, 
Cato, Shallow, Don Quixote, Voltore in ‘ Vol- 
pone,’and Mopus in the ‘Cheats.’ He appears 
to have been cut off by-a fever about 1780. 

Mrs. Boheme’s name appears—probably 
in mistake—as Mrs. Seymour to Mariamne 
on 15 April. On the 16th, as Mrs. Boheme, 
late Mrs. Seymour, she played Arbella in 
the ‘Committee.’ Under her new name she 
was, on 23 April, the original Jocasta in the 
‘Fatal Legacy,’ adapted from Racine by a 
young lady. On 7 June 1723, as Mariamne, 
was made what is said to have been her last 
appearance on the stage, from which at the 
close of the season she retired. Her further 
eareer is not to be traced. 

Mrs. Seymour was tall and well made, 
with a pleasing and flexible voice, and an 
expressive face, which she charged with much 
passion. Davies says that in a revival of 
“Don Carlos’ at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘ Bo- 
heme’s action in Philip (Betterton’s part), 
and Mrs. Seymour by her excellence in the 
Queen, rendered their names celebrated, and 
contributed to establish a company struggling 
with difficulties ’ (Dramatic Miscellames, ii. 
179-80). Her reputation was alsoestablished 
as Belvidera. Ryan, says Davies, ‘was so 
strongly prejudiced in the opinion of Mrs. 
Seymour’s merit, that... he assured me 
he thought her superior to all the actresses 
he had ever seen’ (7. iii. 247-8). Davies 


| judges ‘ too partial’ the superiority awarded 


her over Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Porter, but 
holds that she must have had a large amount 
of merit to engage so strongly Ryan’s judg- 
ment. Short as was her career, it was — 
fully occupied, proving that she must have 
had great variety and range. In her later 
years she grew bulky in person. Her por- 
trait as Mariamne, by Vertue, with Boheme 
as Herod, accompanies the second edition 
of Fenton’s tragedy. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Davies’s Dramatic Miscellanies; Victor's Hist. of 
the Theatres of London and Dublin; Doran’s 
Annals of the Stage, ed Lowe.] J. K. 


SEYMOUR, AARON CROSSLEY 
HOBART (1789-1870), hymn-writer, elder 
brother of Michael Hobart Seymour [q. v.], 
was the son of John Crossley Seymour, vicar 
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of Caherelly, diocese of Cashel, who married 
the eldest daughter of Edward Wight, rector 
of Meelick, co. Limerick, a member of an old 
Surrey family. He was born in co. Limerick 
on 19 Dec. 1789, and received most of his 
education at home. He was drawn in early 
life into the religious group formed by Selina 
Hastings, countess of Huntingdon [q. v.], 
whose biography he afterwards wrote. His 
first work was ‘ Vital Christianity,’ exhibited 
in a series of letters on the most important 
subjects of religion, addressed to young per- 
- sons; it appeared in 1810; a second edition 
was published in 1819. This work contains 
all his hymns, some of which are highly 
popular. In 1816 Seymour published a me- 
moir of Charlotte Brooke [q. v.], prefixed to 
an edition of her ‘ Reliques of Irish Poetry.’ 
His ‘Life and Times of Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon,’ appeared in 1839, About 1850 
he went to reside in Italy, and spent many 
years in Naples. In 1869 he retired to 
Bristol, and died there in October 1870. He 
took a deep interest in hymnology, and as- 
sisted Joseph Miller in preparing his ‘Singers 
and Songs of the Church.’ 

[Miller’s Singers and Songs of the Church, 2nd 
edit. ; Julian’s Dict. of Hymnology; Allibone’s 
Dict. of Engl. Lit.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] D. J. O’D. 


SEYMOUR, Lavy CATHERINE, Coun- 
rTEss OF HertrorD (1538 P-1568), probably 
born in 1538, was second of three daugh- 
ters of Henry Grey, duke of Suffolk [q. v.], 
and his wife, Frances Brandon, her elder sister 
being Lady Jane Grey [see Dupiny, Lapy 
JANE], and her younger Lady Mary Keys 
ig: yv.] She was thus great-granddaughter of 

enry VII, and after the execution of her 
sister Jane stood, according to Henry VIII's 
will, next in succession to the crown after 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Cathe- 
rine received the same elaborate education 
as her sister Jane, and shared in her graces 
and accomplishments. On Whit Sunday, 
21 May 1558, she was married to Henry 
Herbert, afterwards second earl of Pembroke 
[q. v.], whose father was one of the Duke of 
Northumberland’schief supporters. The mar- 
riage does not seem to have been consum- 
mated, and, after the execution of Cathe- 
rine’s sister, Lady Jane Grey, and of her 
father the Duke of Suffolk, Pembroke found 
it convenient to dissolve the compromising 
alliance, and Catherine was divorced. On 
the accession of Elizabeth she was given a 
piace at court, but her misfortunes were soon 
renewed by her marriage with Edward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford [q. v.] 

The attachment between her and Seymour 
had begun during Mary’s reign, while Cathe- 


rine was living under the care of the Duchess 
of Somerset, and both Catherine and her 
mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, regarded 
Seymour with favour (Harl. MS. 6286). At 
first they hoped to obtain Elizabeth’s assent 
to their marriage through the intervention 
of the Duchess of Suffolk, but the latter died 
in December 1559, and, despairing probably 
of the queen’s consent, they were secretly 
married at the bridegroom’s house in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, in November or Decem- 
ber 1560. By an act of 1536, it was treason 
for a person of royal blood to marry without 
the sovereign’s consent. The arrangements 
for Lady Catherine’s marriage were made 
with thehelpof the bridegroom’s sister, Lady 
Jane Seymour, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by a priest whose identity was never 
revealed or discovered. During the follow- 
ing summer the countess’s condition laid her 
open to suspicion, and by August the Duchess 
of Somerset had heard of her marriage with 
Hertford. In the same month she was sent 
to the Tower and questioned on the subject, 
but refused to confess (Parker Corresp. p. 
149). Hertford was summoned from Paris, 
and joined his wife in the Tower on 5 Sept. 
On the 24th she gave birth to her eldest 
son, Edward, lord Beauchamp [see under 
Spymour, Epwarp, Earn or Hertrorp]. 
The news roused Elizabeth to fury, and 
henceforth she pursued the unhappy countess 
with vindictive hostility. A commission was 
appointed, with Parker at its head, to ‘judge’ 
of her ‘infamous conversation’ and ‘ pre- 
tended marriage.’ The earl and the countess 
were examined separately in the Tower; 
their evidence agreed on all essential points, 
but they were unable to produce the priest 
who performed the ceremony, or any docu- 
mentary evidence to support their statements, 
and on 12 May 1562 the commission declared 
that there had been no marriage (see a minute 
account of its proceedingsin Harl. MS. 6286). 
According to Dugdale, ‘the validity of this 
marriage being afterwards tried at common 
law, the minister who married them being 
present, and other circumstances agreeing, 
the jury found it a good marriage ;’ but this 
statement lacks corroboration, though Cathe-: 
rine was generally styled Countess of Hert- 
ford (see BeprorD, Hereditary Right, p.197 ; 
Lupers, Right of Succession to the Crown in 
the Reign of Elizabeth; Baitny, Succession 
to the English Crown, 1879, pp. 179-82; 
Hattam, Const. Hist. i. 127-9, 289-92). 
Meanwhile the orders to keep the pair sepa- 
rate in the Tower were not strictly carried 
out, and the birth of a second son, Thomas, 
on 11 Feb. 1562-3, was followed by further 
measures of severity against Hertford. In 
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August, however, the countess was removed 
from the Tower to the custody of her uncle, 
Lord John Grey, at Pirgo, Essex, in conse- 
quence of the plague; but all hopes of her 
complete restoration to liberty were dis- 
pelled by a revival of the discussion of her 
claims to the succession. 

Her importance in this regard had been 
already illustrated in 1560 by a scheme 
formed by Philip of Spain for carrying off 
and marrying her, with the object of assert- 
ing her claim in preference to Elizabeth’s, on 
the ground that the latter was a bastard 
(Cal. Hatfield MSS. i.279; Wrieut, Eliza- 
beth, i. 7, 8). In 1563 John Hales (d. 1571) 
[q. v.] wrote a pamphlet (extant in Harl. MS. 
537) maintaining the validity of thecountess’s 
marriage against the decision of the commis- 
sion; he also procured ‘ sentences and coun- 
cils of lawyers from beyond seas’ in support 
of the same opinion. These proceedings came 
to the knowledge of the government in April 
1564, which believed that Hales had been in- 
stigated by Francis Newdigate, second hus- 
band to the Duchess of Somerset, in whose 
keeping Hertford then was. The discovery 
caused some commotion, which became known 
as the tempestas Halesiana (ELLIS, Original 
Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 285; Hatfield MSS. i. 
294-6). On Grey’s death, 21 Nov. 1564, 
the countess was transferred to the custody 
of Sir William Petre [q. v.] at Ingatestone, 
Essex. Afterwards she was handed over to 
the charge of Sir John Wentworth, and on 
his death to that of Sir Owen Hopton at 
Cockfield Hall. The fact that Hopton was 
afterwards lieutenant of the Tower has led 
to the assumption that the countess was 
confined there a second time. Her repeated 
and pathetic appeals to be allowed to join 
her husband met with no response, and she 
died at Cockfield on 27 Jan. 1567-8 (see an 
account of her death in Harl. MS, xxxix. f. 
880, printed in Etxis, Original Letters, 2nd 
ser. vol. ii.) She was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where there is an inscription to 
her memory (with a wrong date of death, 
Epitaphs in Salisbury Cathedral, 1825, p. 36; 
cf, Wilts Archeological Mag. xv. 153). 

[Besides authorities quoted in the text, and 
under art. Seymour, Epwarp, Earn or Hurt- 
FORD, see Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, ii. 
260-300; Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd ser. vol. 
ii: passim ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vii. 121, 
161, 283, 342, 422.] A.E.P. 

SEYMOUR, CHARLES, sixth Duxs or 
Somerset (1662-1748), born on 12 Aug. 
1662, was youngest son of Charles, second 
baron Seymour of Trowbridge (d. 1665), and 
fourth son by his father’s second wife, Hliza- 
beth, daughter of William Alington, first 
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baron Alington. The father was eldest son 
and heir of Francis, first baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge [q. v.], younger brother of Wil- 
liam, second duke of Somerset[q.v.] Charles’s 
elder brother Francis, who was born on 17 Jan. 
1657, not only succeeded his father as third 
Baron Seymour of Trowbridge, but became 
fifth Duke of Somerset on the death, in 


1675, of his cousin John, fourth duke; he 


was murdered at Lerici, near Genoa, on 
20 April 1678. He was said to have offered 
an affront in the church of the Augustinians 
at Lerici to a lady of-rank, whereupon the 
latter's: husband, Horatio Botti, shot the 
duke at the door of his inn. The murdered 
man’s uncle, Lord Alington, demanded satis- 
faction of the republic, but Botti escaped, and 
his effigy only was hung by the Genoese. 
Charles, who had recently entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, thus succeeded 
to the dukedom ; but it was to his marriage 
he owed all his wealth and at least half of 
his importance. His wife, Elizabeth Percy, 
born on 26 Jan. 1667, was the only surviving 
daughter and sole heiress of Josceline, 
eleventh and lest earl of Northumberland. 
At the age of four she succeeded to the 
honours and estates of the house of Percy, 
holding in her own right six of the oldest 
baronies in the kingdom, namely Percy, Lucy, 
Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, and Latimer. 
She was brought up by her grandmother, the 
dowager countess [see under PERCY, ALGER- 
non, tenth EArt], who in February 1679 re- 
fused her ward’s hand to Charles II for his 
son, the Duke of Richmond [see Lennox, 
CHaRzss, first Duxn], and a few weeks later 
bestowed the heiress upon Henry Cavendish, 
earl of Ogle, a sickly boy of fifteen, heir of 
Henry, second duke of Newcastle. The 
victim’s great-aunt, ‘Sacharissa,’ found the 
bridegroom the ugliest and ‘saddest crea- 
ture.’ However, he took the name of Percy, 
and it was arranged that he should travel 
for two years. Before a year had elapsed he 
died, and the old countess lost no time in 
arranging a fresh match between her ward 
and (by way of contrast) a well-battered 
rake, Thomas Thynne [q. v.] of Longleat in 
Wiltshire, familiarly known as ‘Tom of Ten 
Thousand.’ Thynne was formally married 
to Lady Ogle in the summer of 1681, but im- 
mediately after the wedding the bride of 
fourteen fled for protection to Lady Temple 
at The Hague, and Thynne was murdered in 
Pall Mall by hired assassins on 12 Feb. 
1681-2, at the instigation of Count Charles 
Konigsmark, who had been a rival suitor for 
the Countess of Ogle. Some three months 
after Thynne’s death the countess, who was 
now fifteen, consented to regard the Duke 
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of Somerset in the light of a suitor, and on 
30 May 1682 they were married, the duke 
having previously agreed to assume the names 
and arms of Percy; but from this agreement 
he was released when his wife came of age. 
Besides the estates and the territorial in- 
fluence of the Percys, Somerset thus became 
master of Alnwick Castle, Petworth, Syon 
House, and Northampton, better known by; 
its later title of Northumberland House in 
the Strand. 

Somerset was appointed a gentleman of 
the bedchamber in 1683, was installed K.G. 
on 8 April 1684, and was second mourner at 
Charles Il’s funeral. His handsome figure 
_ appeared to advantage in pageants of this 
character, for which he showed an extra- 
ordinary predilection, taking a chief part at 
the funerals of Mary, William III, Anne, 
and George I, and bearing the orb at four 
coronations. His wife was chief mourner 
at the funeral of Mary. On 2 Aug. 1685 he 
was appointed colonel of the queen’s dragoons 
(now 38rd hussars), a regiment formed out 
of some troops specially raised to cope with 
Monmouth’s rebellion. In July 1687 James 
assigned to Somerset as first lord of the bed- 
chamber the duty of introducing at St. James’s 
the papal nuncio d’Adda, whom James was 
determined to receive publicly in his official 
character. Somerset objected to the task on 
the ground that its performance would sub- 
ject him to a heavy penalty under the law 
of the land. ‘I would have you fear me as 
well as the law,’ said James. ‘I cannot fear 
you,’ was the answer; ‘as long as I commit 
no offence I am secure in your majesty’s 
justice.’ He lost his place and his regiment, 
but his spirited conduct raised him high in 
the estimation of the people. 

Somerset was ‘ one of those in arms’ with 
the Prince of Orange in 1688, but he took a 
much less conspicuous part than his kinsman, 
Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.] In 1689 he 
was elected chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (he was incorporated D.C.L. at Ox- 
ford in August 1702). He succeeded Halifax 
as speaker of the lords in 1690, and was one 
of the regents in July to November 1701. 
William looked coldly upon him, but with 
Anne he was a prime favourite. When, 
as princess, she had been summarily ejected 
from the cockpit in April 1692, and the | 
courtiers were forbidden to countenance her, 
Somerset had caused her to be warmly wel- 
comed at Syon House (cf. London Gazette, 
No. 2758). By her influence he was made 
in 1702 master of the horse, and in 1706 one 
of the commissioners for the union with Scot- 
land. In December 1703 he was sent to 
Portsmouth to welcome the Archduke Charles 


as king of Spain, and figured prominently in 
the magnificent ceremonial devised for the 
occasion. He supported Marlborough in the 
ministerial crisis of February 1708; but Marl- 
borough thought that the mastership of the 
horse was fully commensurate with Somer- 
set’s abilities, and ignored his claims tofurther 
advancement, being at some pains to explain 
to his wife that he never dreamed of employ- 
ing so witless a person ‘in anything that is 
of any consequence’ ( Works, x. 300). Somer- 
set was consequently driven into the arms of 
Harley, and, though he was dismayed by the 
extent of the tory reaction in 1710, he re- 
tained his place in the council until August 
1711. St. John was at last successful in his 
ruses to get rid of him, but he still had a 
large share in the confidence of Anne. His 
wite, too, despite her extreme coolness to- 
wards Harley and Mrs. Masham, remained 
mistress of the robes and groom of the stole, 
in which she had succeeded the Duchess 
of Marlborough in January 1711, and the 
queen was proof against all the efforts made 
to remove her. No one worked harder for 
this object than Swift, who, in December 
1711, circulated a cruel lampoon upon the 
duchess, ‘The Windsor Prophecy’ (which 
he afterwards tried to recall). In it she was 
reproached with red hair (‘ Beware of carrots 
from Northumberland’) and the murder of 
Thynne. But the confidante continued, in 
Swift’s words, to ‘instil venom into the royal 
ear.’ She certainly aided the Hanoverian 
interests and influenced her husband in the 
same direction. 

When the queen lay dying, Somerset re- 
paired to the council board, where he had been 
a stranger for three years, and supported 
Shrewsbury, Somers, and Argyll in the steps 
taken to ensure the succession of George I. 
The new king reinstated him as master of 
the horse. Two years later, however, upon 
being refused permission to bail his son-in- 
law, Sir William Wyndham [q. v.], who was 
suspected of corresponding with the Pre- 
tender, Somerset expressed his indignation 
in terms which procured his dismissal. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself to ruling his family 
and estates, and Horace Walpole often cites 
him as the type of aristocratic arrogance and 
parental despotism. He became known as 
‘the proud duke,’ and the tradition of his 
pride is kept alive by the anecdote that, 
when his second duchess once tapped him 
with her fan, he remarked, ‘ Madam, my first 
duchess was a Percy, and she never took 
such a liberty.’ He mulcted his daughter 
Charlotte of 20,0007. of her inheritance for 
having sat down in his presence. His do- 
mestics obeyed him by signs. and. when he 
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travelled, the country roads were scoured by 
outriders, whose duty it was to protect him 
from the gaze of the vulgar. He died at his 
seat of Petworth, Sussex, on 2 Dec. 1748, 
and he was buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
where a statue by Rysbrack surmounts a 
clumsy Latin epitaph. The following is 
Macky’s description of 1702, the interpola- 
tion being Swift’s: ‘Of a middle stature, well 
shaped, a very black complexion, a lover of 
music and poetry, of good judgement [not a 
grain, hardly common sense], but by reason 
of a great hesitation in his speech wants 
expression.’ He appears in history as a well- 
meaning man of slender understanding. He 
was a member of the Kit-Cat Club, and the 
portrait by Kneller, in a full-bottomed wig, 
with the order of the Garter, has been en- 
graved by Simon, and by Holl for Lodge’s 
‘Portraits, and others. There are two por- 
traits by Lely of the first duchess, which 
have often been engraved. 

Somerset’s first wife died on 23 Nov. 1722, 
leaving Algernon, earl of Hertford, after- 
wards seventh duke [see below], two other 
sons, and three daughters: Elizabeth, who 
married Henry O’Brien, earl of Thomond; 
Catharine, who married Sir William Wynd- 
ham; and Anne, who married Peregrine 
Osborne, afterwards duke of Leeds. The 
duke married, secondly, on 4 Feb. 1725-6, 
Charlotte, third daughter of Daniel. Finch, 
second earl of Nottingham, by whom he had 
issue: Frances, who married John Manners, 
marquis of Granby [q. v.], and Charlotte, who 
married Heneage Finch, earl of Aylesford. 
The second duchess died at Sutton Court, 
Chiswick, on 21 Jan. 1778. 

The eldest son, ALGERNON SEYMOUR, 
seventh Duxs (1684-1750), born 11 Nov. 
1684, joined the army under Marlborough at 
Brussels in May 1708, and bore the despatch 
to the queen after Oudenarde in the follow- 
ing November. Farly next year he became 
colonel of the 15th foot, was promoted cap- 
tain and colonel of the 2nd troop of horse- 
guards in 1715, colonel of the regiment in 
1740, general of the horse and governor of 
Minorca from 1737 to 1742. On the death 
of his mother, in 1722, Lord Hertford 
wrongly assumed the title of Baron Percy 
(cf. G. E. C., Peerage); and in 1749, a year 
after his father’s death, he was created Earl 
of Northumberland. He married in 1713 
Frances, eldest daughter and coheir of Henry 
Thynne (only son and heir of Thomas, first 
viscount Weymouth). She was a lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Caroline, and aspired to 
the patronage of learning. She corresponded 
with Henrietta Louisa Fermor, countess of 
Pomfret [q. v.], and Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
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[q. v.] (her letters were edited by William 
Bingley, 1805, 12mo), entertained Thomson 
and Shenstone at Alnwick, and in March 
1728 was instrumental in procuring the par- 
don for homicide of Richard Savage [q. v.] 
Thomson dedicated his poem‘ Spring’ to her 
in 1727. She was buried beside her hus- 
te in Westminster Abbey, on 20 July 

Upon the death of the seventh duke, on 
7 Feb. 1750, without surviving male issue, a 
great dispersion of his various titles took 
place. The barony of “Percy went to his 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Seymour; the 
earldom of Northumberland to his son-in- 
law, Sir Hugh Smithson Percy [q. v.]; the 
earldom of Egremont (cr. 1749) to his 
nephew, Sir Charles Wyndham ; while a re- 
mote cousin, Sir Edward Seymour (1695 ?— 
1757), grandson of Sir Edward, the speaker 
and fourth baronet [q.v.], became eighth duke 
of Somerset [see under Sprmour, Epwarp 
AvoLputs, eleventh Duxs]. 

[Collins’s Peerage, 1779, ii. 469; G. E. 
C[lokayne]s Complete Peerage, s.v. ‘Somerset ;’ 
De Fonblanque’s House of Percy; Luttrell’s Brief 
Hist. Narration; Eyelyn’s Diary; Reresby’s 
Diary; Dryden’s Works, ed. Scott and Saints- 
bury; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott; Memoirs of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821; Boyer’s Annals of 
Queen Anne; Wentworth’s Journal, passim ; 
Marlborough Despatches, ed. Murray, iv. passim ; 
Walpole’s Correspondence, ed. Cunningham, 
vols. i, and 1i.; Wyon’s Hist. of Queen Anne; 
Lingard’s Hist. of England; Aungier’s Syon 
Monastery, p. 113; Jesse’s Court of England, 
1688-1760 ; Craik’s Romance of the Peerage; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present ; Burke’s Romance of the Peerage, i. 12; 
Collect. Topogr. et Geneal. v. 346.] Bers 


SEYMOUR, EDWARD, first Hart or 
Hertrorp and Duxs or Somurser (1506 P- 
1552), the Protector, was the eldest surviv- 
ing son of Sir John Seymour (1476 ?-1536) 
of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire. The Seymours 
claimed descent from a companion of William 
the Conqueror, who took his name from St. 
Maur-sur-Loire in Touraine, and was ances- 
tor of William de St. Maur, who in 1240 
held the manors of Penhow and Woundy in 
Monmouthshire (cf. J. R. Planché in Journ. 
Archeol. Assoc. xiii. 327-8). _William’s 
great-grandson, Sir Roger de St. Maur, had 
two sons: John, whose granddaughter con- 
veyed these manors by marriage into the 
family of Bowlay of Penhow, who bore the 
Seymour arms; and Sir Roger (7. 1360), 
who married Cicely, eldest sister and heir of 
John de Beauchamp, baron Beauchamp de 
Somerset (d. 1361); she brought to the 
Seymours the manor of Hache, Somerset, 
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and her grandson, Roger Seymour, by his 
marriage with Maud, daughter and heir of 
Sir William Esturmi or Sturmy, acquired 
Wolf Hall in Wiltshire. The Protector’s 
father, Sir John, was great-great-grandson 
of this last Roger. ‘Born about 1476, he 
succeeded his father in 1492, was knighted 
by Henry VII for his services against the 
Cornish rebels at Blackheath in 1497, and 
was sheriff of Wiltshire in 1508. He was 
present at the sieges of Tournay and The- 
rouenne in 1513, at the two interviews be- 
tween Henry VIII and Francis in 1520 and 
1532, and died on 21 Dec. 1536, He married 
Margaret (d. 1550), eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry Wentworth of Nettlested, Suffolk ; 
her grandfather, Sir Philip Wentworth, had 
married Mary, daughter of John, seventh lord 
Clifford, whose mother Elizabeth was daugh- 
ter of Henry Perey (‘ Hotspur’) and great- 
great-granddaughter of Edward III (Notes 
and Queries, ist ser. vill. 51-2; Harl. MS. 
6177). Sir John Seymour had ten children, 
of whom, John, the eldest, died unmarried on 
15 July 1520, as did two other sons, John 
and Anthony, and a daughter Margery; 
Edward the Protector; Henry, who took no 
part in politics, was executor to his mother 
in 1550, and died in 1578, leaving three sons 
from whom there is no issue remaining, and 
seven daughters, from one of whom, Jane, 
are descended the barons Rodney; Thomas, 


baron Seymour of Sudeley [q. v.]; Jane | 


Seymour [see Jane]; Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried, first, Sir Anthony Ughtred, secondly, in 
August 1537, Cromwell’s son Gregory, and 
thirdly William Paulet, first marquis of 
Winchester [q. v.]; and Dorothy who mar- 
ried Sir Clement Smith (inscription in 
Bedwyn Magna Church printed in AUBREY, 
pp. 375-6). 

From the inscription on an anonymous 
portrait at Sudeley (Cat. Tudor Exh. No. 
196), Edward appears to have been born 
about 1506, and is said to have been edu-~ 
cated first at Oxford, and then at Cambridge 
(Woop, Athene Oxon. 1. 210; Coopnr, 
Athene Cant. i. 107). In 1514 he was re- 
tained as ‘enfant d’honneur’ to Mary Tudor 
on her marriage with Louis XII of France. 
On 15 July 1517 he was associated with his 
father in a grant of the constableship of Bris- 
tol. He was probably with his father in at- 
tendance upon Charles V on his visit to Eng- 
land in 1522, as Chapuys afterwards men- 
tioned Seymour as having been ‘in Charles’s 
service’ (Letters and Papers, x. 1069). He 
joined the expedition of the Duke of Suffolk 
which landed at Calais on 24 Aug. 1523, and 
was present at the capture of Bray, Roye, 
and Montdidier, being knighted by Suffolk 
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at Roye onl Nov. In the following year he 
became an esquire of the king’s household. 
On 12 Jan. 1524-5 he was placed on the com- 
mission for the peace in Wiltshire, and in 
the same year became master of the horse to 
the Duke of Richmond. In July 1527 he 
accompanied Wolsey on his embassy to the 
French king (Chron. of Calais, p. 37), and in 
1528 was granted some lands of the monas- 
teries dissolved in consequence of Wolsey’s 
visitation. On 25 March 1529 he was made 
steward of the manors of Henstridge, Somer- 
set, and Charlton, Wiltshire, and in 1530 he 
received with his brother-in-law, Sir An- 
thony Ughtred, Wolsey’s manors of Kexby, 
Leppington, and Barthorpe, all in Yorkshire. 
On 12 Sept. following he was appointed 
esquire of the body to Henry VIII, who 
showed him much favour, borrowing from, 
and occasionally lending, him money (see 
Letters and Papers,vols.iv.v.and vi. passim). 
In 1532, Seymour and his father accompanied 
Henry to Boulogne to meet Francis I. In the 
following year he became involved in a dis- 
pute with Arthur Plantagenet, viscount Lisle 
[q. v.], and his stepson, John Dudley, after- 
wards duke of Northumberland [q. v.], about 
some lands in Somerset, which lasted many 
years, and is the subject of innumerable 
letters in the Record Office (cf. Woon, 
Letters of Illustrious Ladies, iii. 41; GArRD- 
NER, Letters and Papers, vols. vii-xii.) In 
March 1534-6 he was granted various lands 
in Hampshire belonging to the convent of 
the Holy Trinity, Christchurch, London, 
and in the following October Henry VIII 
visited him at his manor of Elvetham in the 
same county. In March 1535-6 he was 
made a gentleman of the privy chamber, and 
a few days later, with his wife Anne and his 
sister Jane, was installed in the palace at 
Greenwich in apartments which the king 
could reach through a private passage 
(Letters and Papers, x. 601). On 5 June, 
a week after his sister’s marriage to the 
king, Seymour was created Viscount Beau- 
champ of Hache, Somerset. Two days later 
he received a grant of numerous manors in 
Wiltshire, including Ambresbury, EHaston 
Priory, Chippenham, and Maiden Bradley 
(one of the seats of the present Duke of 
Somerset). On7 July he was made governor 
and captain of Jersey, and in August chan- 
cellor of North Wales. He had livery of 
his father’s lands in the following year, was 
on 80 Jan. granted the manor of Muchelney, 
Somerset, and on 22 May sworn of the privy 
council, In the same month he was on the 
commission appointed to try Lords Darcy and 
Hussey for their share in the ‘ pilgrimage of 
grace.” On 16 Oct. he carried the Princess 
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Elizabeth at Edward VI’s christening 
(WRIOTHESLEY, Chron. i. 68), and three 
days later was created Earl of Hertford. 

The death of Queen Jane was naturally a 
blow to Hertford’s influence, and in the 
following year he was described as ‘ young 
and wise,’ but ‘ of small power’ (Letters and 
Papers, Xi1t. ii. 732)... In December he was 
put on commissions for the trial of the Mar- 

uis of Exeter, Lord Montagu, Sir Geoffrey 

ole, and others; and in March 1589 he was 
sent to provide for the defence and fortifica- 
tion of Calais and Guisnes. He returned in 
April, and on the 16th was granted Chester 
Place, outside Temple Bar, London. In 
August Henry VIII and Cromwell spent 
four days (9-12) with him at Wolf Hall 
ee Archeol. Mag. xv. App. No. iv). 

n the same month he received a grant of 
the Charterhouse at Sheen (WRIOTHESLEY, 
Chron. i. 105). In December he met Anne 
of Cleves at Calais, and returned with her to 
London ; he wrote to Cromwell that nothing 
had pleased him so much as this marriage 
since the birth of Prince Edward (Letters 
and Papers, xtv. i. 1275). 

Cromwell’s fall—which, according to the 
Spanish ‘Chronicle of Henry VIII,’ Hertford 
instigated—in the following year did not 
check Hertford’s continuous rise in Henry’s 
favour; and Norfolk, now the most powerful 
member of the council, sought to purchase 
his friendship by a marriage between his 
daughter, the Duchess of Richmond, and 
Hertford’s brother Thomas. Throughout 
1540 Hertford took an active part in the 
proceedings of the council, and on 9 Jan. 
1540-1 he was elected a knight of the Garter. 
A few days later he was sent on a fruitless 
mission to arrange the boundaries of the 
English Pale in France with the French 
commissioners (Corr. de Marillac, pp. 257, 
266-8 ; State Papers, viii. 510, 523-380). He 
then proceeded in February to inspect and 
report on the defences at Calais (Proc. Privy 
Council, ed. Nicolas, vii. 180). During 
Henry’s progress in the north from July to 
November, Hertford, Cranmer, and Audley 
had the principal management of affairs in 
Londen (State Papers, i. 660-90), and in 
November the earl and the archbishop were 
the recipients of the charges against Cathe- 
rine Howard (cf. Chronicle of Henry VIII, 
ed. Hume, 1889, pp. 82-4). In September 
1542 Hertford was appointed warden of the 
Scottish marches. He served there for a 
few weeks (21 Oct. to 7 Dec.) under Nor- 
folk, but in November he requested to be 
recalled on the ground that ‘the country 
knew not him, nor he them’ (State Papers, 
v. 222), and Rutland took his place. In 
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December Hertford resumed attendance on 
the king (7b. ix. 257). On 28 Dec. he appears 
as lord high admiral, a post which he almost 
immediately relinquished in favour of John 
Dudley, viscount Lisle, and in January 
1542-3 he was lord great chamberlain. On 
1 April he took an active part in procuring 
the conviction and imprisonment of Nor- 
folk’s son, the Earl of Surrey, for eating flesh 
in’ Lent and riotous proceedings (Bapst, 
Deux Gentilhommes Poétes, p. 269). During 
that year Henry again visited Hertford at 
Wolf Hall. 

Meanwhile in December 1543 the Scots 
formed a new alliance with France, and 
declared the treaty with England null and 
void. On 5 March 1548-4 Hertford was 
appointed lieutenant-general in the north. 
He was ordered to proclaim Henry guardian 
of the infant Scots queen and protector of 
the realm, and to accuse Cardinal Beaton 
of causing the war between the two na- 
tions (proclamations in Addit. MS. 32654, 
ff. 49, 58). In the middle of April a depu- 
tation of Scottish protestants waited on 


| Hertford with a proposal to raise a force to 


aid in the invasion and assassinate the car- 
dinal; but Hertford declined to assent on 
his own authority, and sent the deputation 
on to Henry. At the end of the month his 


| army embarked at Berwick, and on 3 May 


the fleet arrived in the Firth of Forth. Next 
day ten thousand men landed at Leith, and 
Blackness Castle was taken. On the 5th 
Lord Evers, with four thousand English 
horse, arrived from Berwick. The provost 
offered Hertford the keys of Edinburgh if 
he would allow all who desired to depart 
‘with their effects; but the earl demanded 
unconditional surrender, proclaiming that he 
had come to punish the Scots ‘for their de- 
testable falsehood, to declare and show the 
force of his highness’s sword to all such as 
would resist him.’ The Scots replied de- 
fiantly. On the following day Sir Chris- 
topher Morris [q. v.| blew in Canongate, and 
for two days the capital was pillaged without 
resistance. The English then returned to 
Leith, seizing the ships in the harbour and 
lading them with spoil. By the 18th they 
were back at Berwick, having accomplished 
no permanent result except further exas- 
perating the Scots and strengthening the 
French alliance (Hertford’s correspondence 
dealing with this expedition is in Addit. MS. 
32654). 

A month later Hertford returned to Lon- 
don, and on 9 July he was appointed lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom uuder the queen- 
regent during Henry’s absence in France 
(State Papers, i. 765; Rymur, xv. 39-40), 
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On 13 Aug., however, he joined Henry at | 


Hardelot Castle, near Boulogne, and was 
present at the capture of that town on 
14 Sept. Hertford, indeed, is said to have 
bribed the French commander De Vervins to 
surrender the town for a large sum of money 
(Mémoires du Maréchal de Vieilleville, ed. 
1822, i. 152-3; Nort, Surrey’s Works, p. 
lxix). Five days later Charles V secretly 
concluded the peace of Crépy with the 
French, leaving his English allies still at 
war, and on 18 Oct. a conference was opened 
at Calais by the three powers to arrange 
terms. Hertford was the principal English 
representative, but no results followed, and 
on the 26th he and Gardiner were despatched 
to Brussels to endeavour to extract a defi- 
nite declaration of policy from the emperor 
(State Papers, x. 63-6, 119-36, 147-50 ; 
Addit. MS. 25114, ff. 312, 315). After much 
procrastination, Charles granted them three 
interviews, the last on 17 Noy.; but their 
efforts to keep him to the terms of his 
alliance with England were unavailing, and 
on the 21st they were recalled (State Papers, 
202-7 et-sqq.) England now made pre- 
parations to carry on the war single-handed. 
On14 Jan. 1544-5 Hertford was sent to sur- 
vey the fortifications of Guisnes, and a few 
days later he took command at Boulogne, 
which the French made a desperate effort to 
recapture. On 26 Jan. Marshal De Biez 
encamped before it with fourteen thousand 
men, while those at Hertford’s command 
were but half that number. Nevertheless, 
before dawn on 6 Feb. the English sallied 
out with four thousand foot and seven hun- 
dred horse, and took the French by surprise. 
A panic seized them, and they fled, leaving” 
their stores, ammunition, and artillery in the 
hands of the English (Hersperr, Life and 
Reign of Henry VIII, ed. 1719, p. 250). 
This brilliant exploit rendered Boulogne 
safe for the time, but the defeat at Ancrum 
Muir, on 17 Feb., decided Henry to send 
Hertford once more to the Scottish border. 
On 2 May he was appointed lieutenant- 
general in the north in succession to Shrews- 
bury (Rymer, xv. 72), but, owing to the 
smallness of his force and lack of supplies, 
Hertford suggested a postponement of the 
projected invasion until August. Through- 
out the summer he remained at or near 
Newcastle, providing against the contingency 
of a Scots or French invasion. At length, 
on 6 Sept., he crossed the border; on the 
13th he was at Kelso, and a few days later 
at Jedburgh. A list, which he sent to the 
government, of monasteries and castles burnt 
marks his course. He met with no oppo- 
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foray on a large scale, and on the 27th he 
was back at Newcastle (State Papers, v. 
448-52 ; Hamilton Papers, vol. iu.) On 
10 Oct. he received a summons to parliament, 
which met in November, and on the follow- 
ing day he set out for London. From the 
24th until the following March he was in 
attendance at the council. On 21 March he 
was appointed lieutenantand captain-general 
of Boulogne and the Boulonnois in succes- 
sion to Surrey, who had failed to hold his 
own against the French. He reached Calais 
on the 23rd (State Papers, xi. 60), and on 
4 April was commissioned lieutenant-general 
of the army in France. In the same month 
he was appointed to treat for peace, which 
was concluded on 7 June. On the 31st he 
was again in London. On 19 Sept. he was 
once more sent to Boulogne to carry out the 
terms of the destruction of the fortifications 
(DE Sutvez, Corr. Politique, 1888, pp. 31, 34; 
State Papers, i. 877, 879); but in October 
he was back at Windsor (Acts P. C., ed. 
Dasent, i. 535). From that time to the end 
of Henry’s reign Hertford was constant in 
his attendance at court and council. 

These few months witnessed the mo- 
mentous struggle for the succession to power 
during the coming minority of Edward VI. 
The numerous attainders of Henry’s reign 
had left Norfolk and Hertford face to face 
as the most powerful nobles in the kingdom. 
The former, with his son Surrey, headed the 
conservative party, while Hertford, though 
he was far too cautious to give open ex- 
pression to his views, was known to favour 
further steps in the direction of ecclesiastical 
reform. This divergence of view was accen- 
tuated by personal jealousy between Surrey 
and Hertford, who had recently been called 
in to retrieve his rival’s military blunders. 
Surrey vowed vengeance, and, hating Hert- 
ford as an upstart, he rejected his father’s 
proposals for matrimonial alliances between 
his children and Hertford’s two daughters, 
as well as between the Duchess of Richmond 
and Hertford’s brother Thomas. The hope 
of conciliation thus failed, but the struggle 
between the rivals, which might have led to 
civil war, was averted by the dramatic fall 
of the Howards in January 1546-7 [see 
Howard, Henry, Hart or Surrey, 1517?- 
1547, and Howarp, THomas II, Earn or 
Surrey, 1473-1554]. Hertford took an 
active part in Surrey’s trial (WRIOTHESLEY, 
Chron. 1. 177; Bapst, p. 358); he was com- 
missioned to convey Henry’s assent to the 
bill of attainder against Norfolk, and he 
acquired a share of the Howards’ property ; 
but there is not sufficient evidence to show 
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and he did nothing to molest Norfolk after 
Henry’s death. 

That event took place at 2 4.m. on Friday, 
28 Jan. 1546-7; Hertford and Paget had 
spent the previous day in conversation with 
the king, they were present at his death, 
received his last commands, and had posses- 
sion of his will. But Hertford must have 
already determined to set aside its provi- 
sions, and in an interview with Paget in the 
gallery immediately before Henry’s death, 
and another an hour afterwards, he persuaded 
him to abet his bold coup d’état, promis- 
ing to be guided by Paget’s advice. They 
decided to keep the king’s death a secret for 
the present, and to publish only so much of 
his will as seemed convenient ; and then the 
earl hurried down to Hertford to get posses- 
sion of the young king. On the way back, at 
Enfield on the 30th, Sir Anthony Browne 
(d. 1548) [q.v.], though ‘ inclined to the old 
religion, gave his frank consent to Hertford 
being Protector, thinking it to be the surest 
kind of government’ (Lit. Remains of Ed- 
ward VI, p. ecxlvii). On the same day, in a 
letter to the council, Hertford adopted the 
style ‘we, and on Monday the 31st he 
arrived with Edward at the Tower. Henry’s 
death was then made known, and on the 
same day Paget proposed in the council that 
Hertford should have the protectorate. The 
council was divided: the reformers were re- 
presented by Cranmer, Hertford, and Lisle; 
the conservatives by Tunstall, Wriothesley, 
and Browne. Gardiner was excluded ac- 
cording to the terms of Henry’s suspicious 
will; Browne had already given in his adhe- 
rence to Hertford, but the chancellor Wrio- 


thesley strongly opposed the scheme. Paget’s | 


influence, however, prevailed, and the coun- 
cil gave Hertford ‘the chief place among 
them,’ with ‘the name and title of Protector 
of all the realms and domains of the king’s 
majesty, and governor of his most royal per- 
son,’ adding the express condition that he was 
to act only ‘ with the advice and consent of 
the rest of the executors’ (Acts of the Privy 
Council, ii. 4-7). On 2 Feb. he was appointed 
high steward of England for the coronation 
of Edward; on the 10th he was granted 
the office of treasurer of the exchequer, and 
that of earl marshal, which had been for- 
feited by Norfolk. Five days later he was 
created Baron Seymour of Hache, and on 
the 16th Duke of Somerset. On 6 March 
‘ Wriothesley was removed from the chan- 
cellorship on the ground that he had used 
the great seal without a warrant (0. ii. 48- 
59). Six days later Somerset rendered his 
position independent of the council by ob- 
taining a patent as governor and protector, 
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in which he was empowered to act with 
or without their advice, and ‘to do any- 
thing which a governor of the king’s person 
or protector of the realm ought to do’ (2. 
ii. 63-4, 67-74). He had now attained to 
almost royal authority; in a form of prayer 
which he used, he spoke of himself as ‘ caused 
by Providence to rule,’ and he went so far 
as to address the king of France as ‘ brother.’ 

As the first protestant ruler of England, 
Somerset at once set about introducing radi- 
cal religious reforms. His numerous letters, 
preserved in the British Muséum, throw little 
light on what convictions he had reached 
during Henry’s reign, or how he had been 
induced to adopt them, but by Henry’s death 
he had become a ‘rank Calvinist’ (Nicholas 
Pocockin Engl. Hist. Rev. July 1895, p. 418), 
and he soon entered into correspondence with 
the Genevan reformer. ‘From the moment 
of Henry’s death there was a systematic at- 
tempt made by the men of the new learning, 
headed at first by Somerset . . . gradually to 
get rid of catholic doctrine’ (2b. p. 488). 
‘There is really no other account to be 
given of the gradual changes that culminated 
in the second prayer-hook of 1552... than 
that Somerset was supreme, and exercised 
for a few years the same arbitrary sway that 
the late king had brought to bear upon the 
parliament when the Act of Six Articles 
was passed’ (Church Quarterly Rev. Octo- 
ber 1892, p. 88). Cranmer, whose leanings 
were then Lutheran, was a ‘ mere tool in his 
hands’ (2. pp. 41, 42, 56). The Protector 
secretly encouraged books of extreme protes- 
tant views (cf. The V Abominable Blas- 
phemies contemned in the Masse, 1548, anon. 
printed by H. Powell) ; and in the preface to 
the new communion office (March 1547-8), 
which Somerset almost certainly wrote him- 
self, he hinted plainly at further sweeping 
reforms. But in his public procedure he 
was compelled to observe more caution. The 
first of his ecclesiastical acts was to compel 
all bishops to exercise their office durante 
beneplacito (6 Feb. 1546-7), and their posi- 
tion as mere state officials was emphasised by 
an act in the following November, ordering 
that their appointment should be made by 
letters patent. An ecclesiastical visitation 
followed for the removal of images, assertion 
of the royal supremacy, and the enforcement 
of the use of English in the church services ; 
for their opposition to this measure Gardiner 
and Bonner were imprisoned in June. In 
July appeared the book of homilies, and 
in November parliament authorised the 
administration of the communion in both 
kinds, and granted all colleges, chantries, 
and free chapels to the king. Early in 
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1548 a proclamation was issued against 
ceremonies, and at Haster a new commu- 
nion office was published ; in July an English 
version of the Psalms and litany followed, 
and in November began the visitation of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
the latter of which Somerset had been 
elected chancellor in 1547, In January 
1549 was passed the Act of Uniformity; 
tithes were also regulated by parliament, 
and the marriage of priests allowed. 
Meanwhile Somerset turned his atten- 
tion towards the completion of the mar- 
riage between Edward and Mary of Scot- 
land. He had been identified more promi- 
nently than any other statesman with this 
policy during the late reign, and Henry had 
enforced it upon him during his last mo- 
ments. Religious even more than political 
considerations urged Somerset in the same 
direction. He dreamt of the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland into one state, which under 
his guidance would become distinctively pro- 
testant and act as the protagonist of the 
Reformation in Europe. At first he avoided 
ail reference to the feudal claim which 
Henry VIII had revived in 1542, and sought 
to win over the Scots to the projected union 
with England by promising free trade be- 
tween the two kingdoms, autonomy for Scot- 
land, and the substitution of Great Britain 
for the words England and Scotland. France 
encouraged the Scots to resist, and during the 
summer the Protector collected a large army 
at Berwick. In August the French captured 
the castle of St. Andrews, where a body of 
Scots protestants had held out in the Eng- 
lish cause, and Somerset’s pretensions united 
all Scotland in opposition. In the last week 
of August he reached Berwick; a fleet com- 
manded by Clinton accompanied the army, 
which marched along the coast. On Sun- 
day, 4 Sept., Somerset crossed the Tweed; 
passing Dunbar without waiting to attack 
it, he came in sight of Musselburgh on the 
evening of the 8th. There the Scots were 
encamped in numbers greatly superior to 
the English ; on their left. was the sea com- 
manded by the English fleet, on their right 
was a marsh, and in front was the river Esk. 
The position was almost impregnable, but 
the Scots did not wait to be attacked. Be- 
fore dawn on the 10th they crossed the Esk. 
Four thousand Irish who charged the Eng- 
lish right were scattered by the fire from the 
fleet, but the Scottish right almost succeeded 
in occupying the heights on the English 
left. Grey’s horse broke against the Scot- 
tish infantry and fled, but in their pursuit 
the Scots came upon the English men-at- 
arms and Italian musketeers, while the Eng- 


lish cavalry formed once more and charged. 
A panic seized the Scots, they broke and 
fled, and the rout soon became a massacre; 
many thousand Scots were killed, the Eng- 
lish loss being, it is said, only two hundred 
(cf. Dz Sxivez, p. 203). Decisive as was 
this battle of Musselburgh or Pinkie Cleugh 
—the last fought between England and 
Scotland as independent kingdoms—and 
greatly though it strengthened Somerset’s 
personal position, it postponed further than 
ever the attainment of his objects. Leith 
was burnt on the llth, but Mary was re- 
moved to Stirling ; while the English army, 
provisioned only for a month, was com- 
pelled to retreat (TruLer, Papiers d’Etat 
relatifs a U Histoire d’Ecosse, Bannatyne 
Club, vol. i.; Knox, Works, Bannatyne 
Club, i. 209, 213; The Complaynt of Scot- 
land, Early Engl. Text Soc.; Parren, Ez- 
pedicion into Scotland, 1548). 

Somerset reached London on 8 Oct.( WRI0- 
THESLEY, Chron. i. 186), and was received 
with fresh marks of honour. He declined the 
proposal of the city of London to welcome 
him with a triumphal procession, but his 
designation became ‘Edward, by the grace 
of God, duke of Somerset,’ &c., and he was 
allowed a special seat in the House of Lords 
above the other peers. Parliament met on 
4 Noy., and, besides ecclesiastical reforms 
and other measures for the regeneration of 
morals, proceeded to embody in statutes 
Somerset’s wishes for a relaxation of Henry’s 
repressive system. All treasons created 
since 1352 were abolished; the six articles, 
the acts against lollards, and the severer 
clauses of the Act of Supremacy were re- 
pealed ; andthe Protector made an ineffectual 
attempt to repress vagrancy by enabling 
justices to condemn incurable offenders to 
two years’ slavery, and in the last resort to 
slavery for life. 1t was probably in order to 
find occupation for the unemployed, as well 
as to afford an asylum for protestant refu- 
gees, that he established a colony of foreign 

| weavers on his estates at Glastonbury (cf. 
Acts P.C. iii. 415, 490; Knox, Works, iv. 
42,564; Srrypz, Evel. Mem. 11. 1.3878). The 
last-act of parliament dealt with the status of 
the Protector, but seems never to have passed 
the great seal. The fact that it made his 
tenure depend upon the king’s pleasure in- 
stead of the duration of his minority seems 
to indicate that it was a machination of 
Somerset’s enemies (see Arch@ologia, xxx. ' 
363-89). 

But foreign affairs claimed a large share 
of the Protector’s attention, and he retained 
their management almost exclusively in his 
own hands, aided by Paget and the two 
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secretaries of state, Sir Thomas Smith and 
Sir William Petre. At the beginning of 
Edward’s reign the pope had urged Charles V 
to support Mary’s claims by invasion, and, as 
@ counterpoise, the council opened communi- 
cations for a league with France and the 
German princes in, March (Acts P.C. ii. 
47, 60); but the proposal did not prosper 
(cf. DE Setvz, Corr, Politique, 1546-9, ed. 
1888, passim). Somerset’s designs on Scot- 
land inevitably offended France, while the 
irritation was constantly growing through 
the bickerings about the fortifications of 
Boulogne. Though war did not formally 
break out, acts of hostility frequently oc- 
curred. The Protector was still sanguine of 
accomplishing the marriage between Edward 
and Mary. On 5 Feb. 1547-8 he issued 
‘An Epistle or Exhortacion to Unitie and 
Peace, sent from the Lorde Protector . 
to the Nobilitie . . . of Scotlande’ (printed 
by R. Wolfe, 1548, 8vo), pointing out the 
advantages of the English proposals and 
attributing the cause of the war to Arran 
and his advisers. The Scots protestants 
were naturally on Somerset’s side, and by 
means of bribery he maintained a party 
among the nobles; but he failed to prevent 
the conclusion of a marriage treaty between 
Mary and the dauphin of France, and in 
June a French force sailed for Scotland 
from Brest. In order to anticipate it, Somer- 
set had directed William, thirteenth baron 
Grey de Wilton fq. v.], and Sir Thomas 
Palmer (d. 1553) [q. v.] to cross the border 
on 18 April. They took and fortified Had- 
dington, where they left a garrison of two 
thousand five hundred men, and, after wasting 
the country round Edinburgh, returned to 
Berwick. In June Somerset sent Sir Thomas 
Smith to the emperor, and to raise two thou- 
sand German mercenaries ; but Charles con- 
tented himself with fair words, while the 
French fleet carried off Mary to France, and 
the Scots recovered Home Castleand closely 
besieged Haddington in August. j 

The marriage of Mary with the dauphin 
completed the failure of Somerset’s Scottish 
policy, and in the following autumn his 
position was menaced by the intrigues of his 
brother the admiral [see Szrmour, THomas, 
Baron Seymour oF SupExLEy]. The Pro- 
tector had naturally resented his brother's 
marriage with Catherine Parr, but he wrote 
him an affectionate letter on the occasion 
of his daughter’s birth (81 Aug.), and en- 
deavoured to divert him by persuasion from 
his reckless courses. Failing in this, he sent 
for him early in January 1548-9, but Thomas 
was contumacious, and the Protector then 
left him to his fate. According to the privy 
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council register, he ‘desired for natural 
pity’s sake licence at the passing of the 
bill [of attainder] to be away’ (ii. 260), and 
assented to that measure with the greatest 
reluctance; while Queen Elizabeth subse- 
quently stated that the admiral’s life would 
have been saved had not the council dis- 
suaded the Protector from granting him an 
interview. He was present, however, at 
each reading of the bill of attainder in the 
House of Lords (see Lords’ Journals, i. 345 
et seq. ; cf, Tyruer, i.150-1). In any case, 
his brother’s fall was a fatal blow to Somer- 
set’s authority, and involved him in much 
popular odium (cf. Haywarp, Edward the 
Sext). 
Troubles now began to gather thickly 
round the Protector; the Scots took Had- 
dington (September 1549) and other castles 
held by the English. ~ Somerset projected 
another invasion, but the German mer- 
cenaries refused to serve without an advance 
of pay, andtheexchequer was not only empty, 
but deep in debt. The French were pressing 
hard on Boulogne; the outworks of Black- 
ness, Boulogneberg, and Newhaven (Amble- 
teuse) fell one after another, and on 8 Aug. 
war with France was declared (DE SELvs, p. 
410; WRI0rHESLEY, ii. 20). The religious 
innovations created a widespread discontent, 
which was intensified by the economic con- 
dition of the country. The depreciation of 
the currency and the increase of enclosures 
and conversion of arable into pasture lands 
caused widespread distress which Somerset’s 
efforts failed to abate (see A Discourse of the 
Common Weal of this Realm of England, ed. 
Lamond, 1893). He appointed a commission 
to inquire into abuses arising out of the decay 
of tillage and frequency of enclosures (June 
1548), but three bills introduced to remedy 
the evil were all rejected in the following 
session of parliament [see Hazes, JoHN, 
d. 1571]. Somerset thereupon issued a pro- 
clamation in May 1549, by which all who 
had enclosed lands were commanded to re- 
store them. This produced no effect except 
to exasperate the landowners against him, 
while the commons, getting no redress, rose 
in revolt in Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire. The rising was soon put down by 
Lord Grey, but in June a rebellion broke 
out in Devon and Cornwall, followed by 
another under Robert Kett [q. v.] in Nor- 
folk. The former was actuated by religious 
motives, and was suppressed by John Rus- 
sell, first earl of Bedford [q. v.] The Nor- 
folk rebels laid more stress on social and eco- 
nomic grievances, and their revolt was more 
serious. Somerset thought of taking the 
command against them himself, but it was 
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finally given to Warwick, who crushed the 
rebellion in August. 

This success encouraged Warwick to be- 
gin intriguing against the Protector, and he 
found ready listeners among many of the 
council. Wriothesley (now Earl of South- 
ampton) had never forgiven Somerset his 
ejection from the chancellorship, and, like 
other adherents of the oldreligion, he thought 
that nothing but good could come of Somer- 
set’s fall. On the other hand meny of the 
reforming party had grievances against the 
Protector; even his stout adherent, Paget, 
warned him against his arrogance and ambi- 
tion, and the folly of ‘ having so many irons 
in the fire.’ At the same time the rapacity 
with which he seized on church lands and 
the fortune he acquired for himself deprived 
him of popular sympathy, and added to the 
irritation the council felt at such arbitrary 
acts as making a stamp of the king’s sig- 
nature and erecting a court of requests in 
his own house. They knew, moreover, that 
the authority he enjoyed was usurped con- 
trary to Henry’s will. Failure at home and 
abroad gave Warwick his opportunity. In 
September he waited on Somerset with two 
hundred captains who had served in suppress- 
ing the late rebellions, and demanded extra 
pay for their services. Somerset refused, 
and Warwick then enlisted their support in 
his attempt to overthrow him (Chron. of 
Henry VIII, pp. 185-6). Secret meetings 
were held at the houses of the disaffected 
councillors. Somerset heard of these gather- 
ings while at Hampton Court with Cranmer, 
Paget, Cecil, Petre, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Sir John Thynne, all his devoted adherents. 
In the first few days of October he issued 
leaflets urging the people to rise in his de- 
fence and that of the king. His enemies, he 
asserted, wished to depose him because ‘we 
the poore comens being injuried by the extor- 
ciouse gentylmen had our pardon this yere 
by the ... goodness of the lorde Protector, 
for whom let us fyght, for he lovith all just 
and true gentilmen which do no extorcion, 
and also us the poore commynaltie of Eng- 
lande’ (Acts P. C. ii. 330-6). Ten thousand 
men are said to have responded to this call 
(Chron. Henry VIII, p. 186), and Somerset 
sent his son, Sir Edward Seymour, to Russell 
and Herbert, who were then returning from 
the west with the army that had suppressed 
the rebellion, entreating them to come to the 
rescue of the king. On the 6th he despatched 
Petre to London to inquire the meaning of 
the council’s proceedings. There Warwick's 
adherents were in session at his residence, 
Ely House, Holborn. They had drawn up 
an indictment of Somerset’s rule, and were 


on the point of setting out to lay it before 
the Protector. On the receipt of Petre’s 
message threatening to arrest them if they 
proceeded to Hampton Court, they de- 
termined to remain in London. On the 
same day they requested the support of the 
mayor and aldermen, to whom Rich de- 
scribed the Protector’s evil deeds, and sent 
out letters to various nobles summoning 
them, with their adherents, to London. 
Petre remained with the council, and 
Somerset started that night for Windsor 
with the king. Next day the council wrote 
to Cranmer and Paget requiring their ad- 
herence. On the 8th the city gave the 
council its support, the Tower was secured, 
Russell and Herbert inclined to the same 
side, and fifteen thousand men gathered in 
London to support the council (Chron. Henry 
VIII, p. 189). Somerset saw that his cause 
was lost, and promised submission. On the 
10th the council wrote ordering the detention 
of Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope 
(the Protector’s brother-in-law), Sir John 
Thynne (the manager of his estates), and 
others. On the 12th they went down to 
Windsor, and on the 14th Somerset was sent 
to the Tower. 

Early in January 1549-50 an account of 
the proceedings taken against him was pre- 
sented to parliament, and the charges were 
embodied in thirty-one articles. Somer- 
set made a full confession and threw him- 
self on the mercy of the council ; on the 14th 
he was deposed from the protectorate by act 
of parliament, deprived of all his offices and 
of lands to the value of 2,0007. While in 
the Tower he solaced himself by reading 
devotional works, such as Wermueller’s 
‘Spyrytuall and most precyouse Pearle,’ 
translated by Coverdale, which was lent to 
him in manuscript, and for which he wrote a 
preface; it was published in the same year 
(London, 8vo), and subsequently passed 
through many editions (see Brit. Mus. Cat. 
and Hazxitt, Collections). He is also said to 
have translated out of French a letter writ- 
ten to him by Calvin, and printed in the 
same year, but no copy is known to be ex- 
tant. On 6 Feb. he was set at liberty (Acts 
P. C. ii. 383; WRi0THESLEY, ii. 83-4), and 
on the 18th received a free pardon. On 
10 April he was again admitted of the privy 
council, and on 14 May was made a gentle- 
man of the king’s chamber. He resumed his 
attendances at thecouncil on 24 April, taking 
precedence of all the other members, and 
rarely missed a meeting for the next eigh- 
teen months. Three days later his property, 
except what had already been disposed of, 
was restored to him; and on 8 June his 
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eldest daughter, Anne, was married to War- 
wick’s eldest son, Viscount Lisle. 
Although an opportunity of recovering his 
position seemed to be thus offered Somerset, 
the ambition of his rival Warwick rendered 
his ultimate ruin inevitable. A public slight 
was put on him when, on the death of his 
mother on 18 Oct. 1550, the council refused 
to go into mourning. On 10 May 1551, how- 
ever, he was made lord-lieutenant of Buck- 
inghamshire and Berkshire, in August he 
put down an insurrection in Sussex, and in 
face of the ill success of the new adminis- 
tration the influence of Somerset’s party 
seemed for a moment to revive. As early 
as February 1550-1 some members of parlia- 
ment had started the idea of again making 
him Protector, but a dissolution brought the 
scheme to nothing. Somerset endeavoured 
to procure Gardiner'’s release from the Tower, 
and to prevent the withdrawal of the Prin- 
cess Mary’s license to practise her own re- 
ligion. Paget and Arundel gave him their 
support, and popular feeling was strongly 
in his favour. With this encouragement, 
Somerset seems to have meditated seizing 
his three chief enemies, Warwick, North- 
ampton, and Pembroke, who, on their side, 
determined to destroy him. During the whole 
of September 1551 Somerset was prevented 
from attending the council by sickness in his 
household, and probably during this period 
the designs against him were matured. On 
4 Oct. he appeared once more by their order 
at the council; on the same day Warwick 
became Duke of Northumberland, and his 
adherents were likewise advanced a step in 
the peerage. Three days later Sir Thomas 
Palmer (d. 1553) [q. v.] revealed to Warwick 
and the king a plot, which he described as 
having been formed in April by Somerset, 
Arundel, Paget, and himself, with the object 
of raising the country and murdering War- 
wick. On the 11th, Northumberland and 
Palmer again discussed the matter, and on 
the same day the council ordered an inquiry 
into the amount of Somerset’s debts to the 
king. This roused Somerset’s suspicions, 
but he attended the council as usual on the 
16th. A few hours later he was arrested 
and sent to the Tower. The duchess, Lord 
Grey, and others of his adherents, followed 
him thither next day; and finally, Palmer, 
who had been left at liberty for ten days 
after giving his information, was arrested. 
On the 19th the council communicated to the 
corporation the baseless story that Somer- 
set had plotted to destroy the city of Lon- 
don, seize the Tower and the Isle of Wight 
(WRIOTHESLEY, ll. 56-7). He was also ac- 
cused of endeavouring to secure for himself 
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and his heirs the succession to the crown 
(cf. ‘A Tract agaynst Edward, Duke of 
Somerset,’ extant among the Loseley MSS., 
Hist MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 607). 
For six weeks Somerset remained in the 
Tower while evidence was being collected 
against him. There can be no doubt that 
he had meditated supplanting Northumber- 
land, but the plot against the duke’s life 
rests on no satisfactory evidence. Apart 
from the improbabilities of Palmer's story 
(see TyrTzR, ii. 1-70), there is the direct 
statement of Renard that-both Northum- 
berland and Palmer confessed before their 
death that they had concocted the evidence 
(FRovupg, v. 36.) On Tuesday, 1 Dec., at 
5 A.M. Somerset was conveyed by water from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, to stand 
trial by his peers. The charge of treason 
broke down, but he was condemned for 
felony, and sentenced to be hanged; the 
people ‘ supposing he had been clerely quitt, 
when they see the axe of the Tower put 
downe, made such a shryke and castinge up 
of caps, that it was heard into the Long 
Acre beyonde Charinge Crosse,’ and on his 
way back to the Tower they ‘cried God save 
him all the way’ (WRIOTHESLEY, ii. 63; cf. 
Srow, p. 607). He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill on Friday, 22 Jan. 1551-2, between 
8 and 9 a.M.; to prevent a tumult, orders 
were given that the people should remain 
indoors till ten o’clock, but an hour before 
the execution Tower Hill was crowded. 
Somerset addressed the people in a few dig- 
nified words, rejoicing in the work that he 
had been able to do in the cause of religion 
and urging them to follow in the same course. 
While he was yet speaking a panic seized 
the crowd, and in the midst of it Sir Anthony 
Browne rode up. A cry of ‘pardon’ was 
raised, but Somerset was not deceived, and, 
protesting his loyalty to the king, he laid his 
head on the block, while those nearest the 
scaffold pressed forward to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in his blood (Exxis, Orig. Letters, 
Qnd ser. ii. 216). He was buried in St. Peter’s 
Chapel in the Tower, on the north side of 
the aisle, between Anne Boleyn and Cathe- 
rine Howard. In the Stowe collection (No. 
1066) in the British Museum is a manuscript 
calendar used by Somerset in the Tower, 
inside one cover of which he wrote some 
pious reflections the day before his execu- 
tion; on the other cover is the signature of 
his daughter-in-law, Catherine Seymour 
[q. v-], who also used it while in the Tower. 
As he was attainted for felony and not for 
treason, his lands and dignities were not 
thereby affected, but an act of parliament 
was passed on 12 April following declaring 
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them forfeited and confirming his attainder 
(Lords’ Journals, i. 425). 

Somerset occupies an important place in 
English history. Strength of conviction 
and purity of morals admirably fitted him 
to leadareligious movement. He did more 
than any other man to give practical effect 
to the protestant revolution, and his imme- 
diate successors could only follow on the 
lines he laid down. Alike in his concep- 
tion of a union between England and Scot- 
land, in his feeling for the poorer classes of 
his community, and in his sincere adoption 
of protestant principles, he gave evidence of 
lofty aims. As a general he was successful 
in every military operation he undertook. 
But he was too little of an opportunist to be 
a successful ruler, and ‘he failed to carry out 
his objects because he lacked patience, hated 
compromise, and consistently underrated the 
strength of the forces opposed to him. Ambi- 
tion entered largely into his motives, and his 
successful usurpation showed him to be ca- 
pable of prompt and resolute audacity. He 
had as high a conception of the royal pre- 
rogative as any Tudor, but he used it to 
mitigate the severity of Henry VIII’s go- 
vernment. The mildness of his rule earned 
him a deeply felt popularity, and under his 
sway there was less persecution than there 
was again for a century. Naturally warm- 
hearted and affable, the possession of power 
rendered him peevish and overbearing; but, 
like his brother Thomas, he possessed hand- 
some features and many personal graces, A 
portrait, by Holbein, belongs to the Duke of 
Northumberland; two anonymous portraits 
are at Sudeley Castle; another belongs to Mrs. 
Cunliffe ; and two more, also anonymous, be- 
longed in 1867 to William Digby Seymour 
[q. v.] and Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley re- 
spectively (see Cat. First Loan Exhub. Nos. 
168,174). The portrait by Holbein has been 
engraved by Houbraken, R. White, and others 
(see BRomxeEy, p. 10). 

The chief blot on Somerset’s career is his 
Yapacity in profiting by the dissolution of 
monasteries, the abolition of chantries, and 
sale of church lands. The estates he in- 
herited brought him 2,400/. a year, those he 
acquired between 1540 and 1547 added 
2,0007. to his income, and between 1547 and 
1552 it increased by another 3,000/.; the 
total 7,400/. would be worth at least ten 
times as much in modern currency ( Wilts 
Archeol. Mag. xv. 189).. The number and 
extent of his manors can be gathered froma 
list of the ‘ Grants of the Forfeited Lands of 
Edward, Duke of Somerset,’ and ‘Carte 
Edwardi, Ducis Somerset,’ both printed by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, London, 1866, fol. His 


most famous possession was Somerset House 
in the Strand, which he commenced building 
very soon after Henry’s death; two inns 
belonging to the sees of Worcester and 
Lichfield were pulled down to make room 
for it, and, to furnish materials, the north 
aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, containing the 
‘Dance of Death, and the priory of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, were demolished. 
Somerset took great interest in its construc- 
tion, and, as Knox lamented (Works, iii. 
176), preferred watching the masons to lis- 
tening to sermons. Somerset House was 
occupied by Henrietta Maria, who added to 
it her famous Roman catholic chapel; by 
Catherine of Braganza, and by Queen Char- 
lotte until 1775, when it was pulled down; 
the present building was finished in 1786 
(WuEaTLey and Cunninenam, London Past 
and Present, iii. 268-73). 

Somerset was twice married, first, about 
1527, to Catherine (d. before 1540), daughter 
and coheiress of Sir William Fillol of Wood- 
lands in Horton, Dorset, and Fillol’s Hall in 
Langton Wash, Essex. Sheiserroneously said 
to have been divorced in consequence of her 
misconduct with Somerset’s father (cf. manu- 
script note in‘ Vincent’s Baronage’ inthe Col- 
lege of Arms, quoted by CourrHopE, Peerage, 
p- 249). By herSeymourhad two sons: John, 
who was sent to the Tower on 16 Oct. 1551 
with his father, died there on 19 Dec. 1552, 
and was buried in Savoy hospital (Macuyn, 
Diary, pp. 10, 27, 326); and Edward (1529- 
1593), who was Inighted at the battle of 
Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1547, was restored in 
blood by act of parliament, passed on 29 March 
1553, before his half-brothers (Lords’ Jour- 
nals, i. 441, 442, 445), settled at Berry 
Pomeroy, Devonshire, and was ancestor of 
Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.], the speaker, and 
of the present dukes of Somerset. Somer- 
set’s second wife was Anne (1497-1587), 
daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope of Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, by his wife Elizabeth, great- 
granddaughter of William Bourchier, earl 
of Eu, by Anne, sole heiress of Thomas of 
Woodstock, youngest son of Edward ITI. 
She was a woman of great pride, and her 
disputes as to precedence with Catherine Parr 
are said to have originally caused the estrange- 
ment between the two Seymours and most 
of the duke’s misfortunes and errors (Lopes, 
Portraits). Surrey, in spite of his antipathy 
to her husband, paid her attention, which 
she scornfully rejected, and addressed to her 
his ode ‘On a lady who refused to dance 
with him’ (Bapsr, pp. 370-1; Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 371-81). She was imprisoned with 
her husband, subsequently married his 
steward Francis Newdigate, died on 16 April 
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1587, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Two anonymous portraits of her belong re- 
spectively to the Duke of Northumberland 
and Earl Stanhope. By her Somerset had 
four sons: (1) Edward, born on 12 Oct. 
1537, died before May 1589; (2) Edward 
Seymour, earl of Hertford [q.v.]; (8) Henry, 
born in 1540, who was appointed in 1588 ad- 
miral of the squadron of the narrow seas, and 
kept close watch on the Duke of Parma off 
the coast of the Netherlands; on 27 July he 
took an important share in the battle off 
Gravelines, and subsequently kept guard ir 
the narrow seas; he married Joan, daughter 
of Thomas Percy, seventh earl of Northumber- 
land [q. v. ], but died without issue (Papers re- 
lating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
ed. Laughton, passim); (4) Edward (1548- 
1574), so named probably because Edward VI 
stood godfather (Lit. Rem. p. 61), died 1574 
(Cottins; cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547- 
1581, p. 238). By his second wife, Somerset 
also had six daughters: (1) Anne, who mar- 
ried first, on 3June 1551, John Dudley, com- 
monly called Earl of Warwick, eldest son of 
the Duke of Northumberland, and, secondly, 
Sir Edward Unton, and died in February 
1587-8 (cf. A Sermon preached at Farington 
in Barkeshire the Seventeene Daye of Febru- 
arie 1587 at the buriall of Anne, Countess of 
Warwicke, widow of Sir Edward Vmpton, 
London, 1591, 8vo); (2) Margaret, died un- 
married; (3) Jane (1541-1561), whom Somer- 
set was accused of plotting to marry to Ed- 
ward VI, became maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, died unmarried, and was buried 
on 26 March 1561 (Macuyn, pp. 254, 384; 
Eis, Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 272). These 
three ladies won some literary repute by 
composing, on the death of Margaret of 
Valois, some verses published as ‘ Anne, 
Margarite, Janz, Sororum Virginum, heroi- 
dum Anglarum in mortem Margarit Valesiz 
Navarrorum Regine Hecadistichon,’ Paris, 
1550, 8vo; a French translation appeared in 
the following year; (4) Mary, married first 
Andrew Rogers of Bryanstone, Dorset, and 
secondly, Sir Henry Peyton; (5) Catherine, 
died unmarried; (6) Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Richard Knightley of Fawsley, North- 
amptonshire. 

By an act of parliament passed in 1540, 
Somerset’s estates were entailed upon his 
issue by his second wife in preference to his 
issue by his first, and similar clauses were 
introduced into the patents for his subse- 
quent dignities and grants of land. By 
act of parliament 5. Edw. VI the duke’s digni- 
ties were declared forfeited, but his son was 
created Earl of Hertford in 1559, and his 
great-grandson William [q. v.] was ‘re- 
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stored’ to the dukedom of Somerset in 1660 
by the repeal of the said act. The younger 
line died out with Algernon, the seventh 
duke [see under Seymour, Cuarius, sixth 
Doxe or Somerset], in 1750, and the duke- 
dom then reverted, according to the original 
patent, to the Seymours of Berry Pomeroy, 
Devonshire, the elder line, in which it still 
remains. According to ‘ Third Report of the 
Lords’ Committee on the Dignity of a Peer’ 
(p. 49), the representative of the elder line 
would have become Duke of Somerset on the 


| failure of the younger, without the ‘restora- 


tion’ of the second duke in 1660, on the 
ground that the attainder could not touch 
the right vested in the elder line by the 
patent (cf. Nicozas, Peerage, ed. Courthope, 
pref. p. lxvii). 

(There is no biography of Somerset except a 
worthless brochure published in 1713 comparing 
him with the Duke of Marlborough. The present 
writer's England under the Protector Somerset, 
1960, narrates his political achievements. The 
materials for his biography are extensive. Most 
of Somerset’s public correspondence is in the 
Record Office, but a portion on Scottish affairs is 
among the Addit. MSS. in the British Museum, 
especially Nos. 5758, 6237, 25114, 32091, 32647, 
32648, 32654, 32657 (these papers, originally 
deposited among the archives of the council of 
the north, were subsequently moved to Hamilton 
Palace, Scotland ; in 1883 they were acquired by 
the German government, but repurchased by the 
British Museum six years later; they have been 
calendared as the Hamilton Papers, 2 vols. 1890- 
1892). Many papers, relating principally to his 
genealogy and family history, are among the Har- 
leian and Cottonian MSS. in the same library. 
Much information respecting his private affairs 
is to be found among the Lisle Papers in the 
Record Office, and the manuscripts preserved at 
Longleat, their presence there being due to the- 
fact that Sir John Thynne, ancestor of the mar- 
quisesof Bath, managed Somerset’s estates during 
his protectorate. Many of his letters have been 
printed at length in the State Papers of Henry VIII 
(11 vols. 1830-52), and these, with others 
down to 1540, have been calendared in Brewer 
and Gairdner’s Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 
(15 vols.); the manuscripts at Longleat were 
used by Canon Jackson in his paper on the Sey- 
mours of Wolf Hall in Wiltshire Archeol. Mag. 
vol. xv. Other scattered letters have been printed 
in Ellis’s Original Letters. See also Sadleir’s 
State Papers, Haynes’s Burghley Papers, and the 
Calendars of Domestic, Foreign, Venetian, and 
Spanish State Papers (in the index to the last 
of which he is consistently confused with his 
brother the admiral); Hist. MSS. Comm. Ist, 
2nd, 4th, 5th, and 7th Rep. passim. Other con- 
temporary authorities are the Lords’ Journals ; 
Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Nicolas: vol. vii. 
and ed. Dasent vols. iiv.); Rymer’s Feedera; 
Wriothesley’s Chron., Machyn’s Diary, Grey- 
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friars Chron., Narratives of the Reformation, 
Troubles connected with the Prayer Book, Chron. 
of Calais, Services of Lord Grey de Wilton (all 
these published by Camden Soc.) ; Lit. Remains 
of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club); Teulet’s 
Papiers d’Etat and John Knox’s Works (Banna- 
tyne Club); The Complaynt of Scotland (Harly 
Engl. Text Soc.) ; The Late Expedicion into Seot- 
lande, 1544, 8vo; Patten’s Expedicion into Scot- 
lande, 1548, 4to; Letters of Cardinal Pole; Zurich 
Letters (Parker Soc.); Mémoires of Du Bellay 
(Panthéon Littéraire); Mémoires de Vieilleville, 
ed. 1822; Correspondance de Marillac, ed. 
Kaulek; Corresp. Politique de Odet de Selve, ed. 
1818 ; Spanish Chron. of Henry VIII, ed. M.A.S. 
Hume, 1888; Wood’s Letters of Royal and Illus- 
trious Ladies; Somerset's Works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr. Seealso Hall’s, Grafton’s, Fabyan’s, Baker’s, 
and Holinshed’s Chronicles; Stow’s and Camden’s 
Annals; Speed’s Historie ; Hayward’s Life and 
Raigne of Edward the Sext; Herbert’s Life and 
Reign of Henry VIII; Leland’s Commentaries ; 
Strype’s Works, passim ; Wood’s Athenz Oxon. ; 
Lloyd’s State Worthies; Foxe’s Actes and Mon. 
and Book of Martyrs; Burnet’s Hist. of the 
Reformation, ed. Pocock; Fuller’s Church Hist, 
ed. Brewer, and Worthies of England; Myles 
Davies's Athene Brit. vol. ii.; Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors; Nott’s Works of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey ; Oobbett’s State Trials ; 
Lodge’s Illustrations; Maitland’s Essays on the 
Reformation ; Tytler’s, Lingard’s, and Froude’s 
Histories ; Spelman’s Hist. of Sacrilege; Cooper’s 
Athene Cantabr. ; Dixon’s Hist. of the Church of 
England ; Gasquet and Bishop’s Edward VI and 
the Common Prayer; Friedmann’s Anne Boleyn; 
Bapst’s Deux Gentilshommes Poétes; Hoare’s 
Modern Wiltshire; Collinson’s Somersetshire ; 
Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire; Collins’s, Court- 
hope’s, and G. E. Cs Peerages; Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 871, 487 ; Archeologia, i. 10-12, v. 233, 
xviii. 170, xxx. 463-89; Genealogist, new ser. 
vol. xii.; Church Quarterly Rev. Oct. 1892; 
English Hist. Rev. Oct. 1886, and July 1895.] 
A. F. P. 
SEYMOUR, Sir EDWARD, Earn oF 
HERTFORD (1539?-1621), was the eldest (sur- 
viving) son of Edward Seymour, first duke of 
Somerset [q.v.], the Protector, by his second 
wife, Anne. He is always said to have been 
the son who, born on 12 Oct. 1537, the same 
day as Edward VI, was styled Lord Beau- 
champ, and had as his godparents Queen 
Jane Seymour, the Princess Mary, and 
Cromwell (Lisle Papers, vol. xii. arts. 36, 
75). But it seems more probable that this 
child died in infancy, and that the Earl of 
Hertford was the Edward who was born on 
25 May 1539, and had-as godfathers the 
Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk (Garrpyezr, 
Letters and Papers, xiv. i. 1026, 1033) ; for 
Thomas Norton (1532-1584) [q. v.], tutor to 
Somerset’s sons, writing to Calvin on 12 Novy. 
1552, states that the duke’s son and heir was 
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then thirteen years of age (Lit. Rem. of 
Edw. VI, p.\xi), and the inscription on his 
tomb in Salisbury Cathedral says he was 
in his eighty-third year at his death in 1621 
(Deser. of Salisbury Cathedral, 1774, pp. 70- 
71). He was educated with Prince Edward, 
and was knighted at his coronation on 
20 Feb. 1546-7, being styled Earl of Hert- 
ford between 1547 and 1552. On 7 April 
1550 he was sent as a hostage to France, re- 
turning three weeks later. His father’s at- 
tainder for felony, December 1551, did not 
affect his dignities or estates, and on his 
execution on 21 Jan. 1551-2 the Earl of 
Hertford became de jure Duke of Somerset. 
Being a minor, he could not take his seat in 
the House of Lords, and in the following 
April his father’s enemies in wanton malice 
procured an act of parliament (5 Edward V1) 
‘ forthe limitation of the late Duke of Somer- 
set’s lands,’ wherein a clause was introduced 
declaring forfeit all the lands, estates, digni- 
ties, and titles of the late duke and his heirs 
by his second wife (CopBert, State Trials, i. 
526-7). A few of his father’s estates were 
restored to Seymour by letters patent of 
Edward VI, but he seems to have been partly 
dependent for support on Sir John Thynne. 
He was restored in blood by an act passed 
in the first session of Mary’s reign, and she is 
said to have desired to make him Earl of Hert-- 
ford, but was dissuaded by her ministers. 
Two months after Elizabeth’s accession he 
was granted the lands which his father had 
inherited, and created Baron Beauchamp 
and Earl of Hertford (13 Jan. 1558-9). In 
November or December 1560 he secretly 
married Lady Catherine Grey [see Seymour, 
CaTHERINE]. In June he went to Paris with 
Thomas Cecil (afterwards Marquis of Exeter) 
(q. v.], whose dissipations were unjustly attri- 
buted to his influence. He returned late 
in August on hearing that his marriage was 
known and that his wife had been sent to 
the Tower, and on 5 Sept. joined her there. 
On the birth of his second son, Thomas, in 
the Tower, 10 Feb. 1562-3, he was sum- 
moned before the Star-chamber and fined 
15,0007. This extortionate sum has been 
the ground of much invective against Eliza- 
beth, but the queen immediately remitted 
10,0007. Of the rest, she demanded that 
1,000/. should be found immediately, and the 
earl finally escaped with the payment of 
1,1877. (Wilts Arch. Mag. xv. 153). Onthe 
outbreak of the plague he was removed from 
the Tower in August 1563, and placed under 
custody of his mother and her second hus- 
band, Francis Newdigate, at Hanworth. But 
owing to John Hales’s published assertion of 
his wife’s claim to the royal succession [see 
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Hates, Joun, d. 1571, and Snymour, Carae- 
RINE] he was, on 26 May 1564, committed 
to the custody of Sir John Mason [q. v.] The 
death of his wife on 27 Jan. 1567-8 relieved 
Hertford to some extent of the royal dis- 
pleasure; he was released late in the same 
year, but was kept in easy confinement in 
various country houses until 1571 (Wilts 
Arch. Mag.xv.153; but cf. Notesand Queries, 
8th ser. vii. 422-3). : 

Warned by experience, Hertford hence- 
forth lived as quietly as possible. On 30 Aug. 
1571 he was created M.A. of Cambridge, and 
on 2 Feb. 1571-2 was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn. In 1578 he was placed on the 
commission for the peace in Wiltshire, and 
in the following year was joint commissioner 
for mustersin the same shire. But he again 
incurred Elizabeth’s wrath in November 1595 
by renewing the petition to have the declara- 
tion of the invalidity of his marriage set 
aside, and was once more committed to the 
Tower (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1595, p. 
121; 2. Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 406-8). 
He was released on 3 Jan. following. On 
29 May 1602 he was made lord lieutenant 
of Somerset and Wiltshire, and in June 1603 
custos rotulorum of the latter shire. On 
19 April 1605 he was sent as ambassador- 
extraordinary to Brussels. On 28 June 1608 
he was reappointed lord-lieutenant of So- 
merset and Wiltshire, and from June 1612 
to March 1619 was high steward of the re- 
venues to Queen Anne. In January 1620-1 
he attended parliament (D’Ewxs, Autobiogr. 
p. 170). He died on 6 April 1621, and was 
buried with his first wife in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where a magnificent monument 
was erected to his memory. A portrait en- 

raved from it is given in Doyle’s ‘ Official 
Rerowaivo: In person Hertford appears to 
have been diminutive. 

By his first wife, Lady Catherine Grey, 
Hertford had, besides a daughter Catherine, 
who died an infant, two sons, Edward (see 
below) and Thomas. The latter, who was 
born in the Tower and baptised on 11 Feb. 
1562-8, married Isabel (d. 1619), daughter 
of Edward Onley of Catesby, Northampton- 
shire, and, dying without issue on 8 Aug. 
1600, was buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster (Watcorr, St. Margaret's, p. 29). 
The report of Scaramelli, the Venetian am- 
bassador, that he was secretly engaged to 
Arabella Stuart in March 1603 must be in- 
correct (cf. Edinb. Rev. October 1896). The 
earl married secondly, before 1582 ( Wilts 
Arch. Mag. xv. 200-1), Frances, daughter of 
William, lord Howard of Effingham, who 
died without issue on 14 May 1598 (CHam- 
BERLAIN, Letters, p. 10); and thirdly, in De- 
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cember 1600, Frances, daughter of Thomas, 
viscount Howard of Bindon, and widow of 
Henry Pranell (2d. pp. 100, 112), by whom 
he had no issue. For performing the mar- 
riage ceremony in the third case clandestinely 
without banns or license, and not in the 
parish church, Thomas Montfort was sus- 
pended by Whitgift for three years (STRYPE, 
Whitgift, ii. 333, 453). His widow married, 
after Hertford’s death, Ludovick Stewart, 
second earl of Lennox [q. v.], and died with- 
out issue on 8 Oct. 1639, being buried on 
the 28th in Westminster Abbey. 

The eldest son, Epwarp Srymour, Lorp 
Bravcnamp (1561-1612), was born in the 
Tower on 24 Sept. 1561 (the exact date, in 
Hertford’s writing, is given in a bible used 
by the earl in the Tower, and now at Long- 
leat). He owes his importance to inheriting 
the Suffolk claim to the royal succession [see 
SrymMour, CATHERINE]. On 22 Dec. 1576 
he matriculated from Magdalen College, 
Oxford, but did not graduate. In June 
1582 he married, without his father’s consent, 
Honora, daughter of Sir Richard Rogers of 
Bryanstone, Dorset. He was, as a matter of 
course, visited with Elizabeth’s displeasure, 
and confined within his father’s house, whence 
he petitioned Walsingham to be released 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1581-90, pp. 61, 
70). Repeated appeals on his behalf were 
also brought before William Aubrey [q. v.], 
master of requests, to set aside the declara- 
tion of the invalidity of his mother’s mar- 
riage. Though these appeals were without 
result, he wasalwaysstyled Lord Beauchamp, 
a title to which he had no right unless he 
were of legitimate birth (cf. 2d. 1591-4, p. 
121). In 1596 he and his brother Thomas 
were implicated with Sir John Smith (d. 
1600?) [q. v.] in some treasonable proceed- 
ings in Essex; but, beyond a severe exami- 
nation, no proceedings were taken against 
him, The leniency with which father and 
son were treated was attributed to the exist- 
ence of a considerable party in favour of his 
claims to the succession, including, it was 
gaid, Cecil, Ralegh, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, and others (2b. Addenda, 1580-1625, 
pp. 406-8). According to Lady Southwell, 
Beauchamp’s name was. suggested as suc- 
cessor to Elizabeth on her deathbed, and she 
replied, ‘I will have no rascal’s son in my 
seat, but one worthy to be aking’ (ef. Cornhill 
Mag. March 1897). Apart from the doubt of 
his legitimacy, he was by act of parliament 
rightful heir to the throne for a year after 
James I’s accession, until that monarch’s title 
was settled by statute; but he was generally 
considered unfit to be a king, and no voice was 
raised in his favour. The appeal for a deci- 
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sion in favourof his legitimacy was again con- 
sidered soon after James’s accession (see Sir 
Julius Ceesar’s report of proceedings in Cotton 
MS. Caligula, C. xvi. f. 412, which is muti- 
lated), but apparently without success ; and 
on 14 May 1608 Beauchamp obtained a patent 
in which Hertford was not mentioned as his 
father, to the effect that he and his heirs 
should become earls of Hertford and barons 
of parliament immediately on Hertford’s 
death. Beauchamp, however, predeceased his 
father in July 1612, being buried at Wick 
on the 2st, and afterwards removed to a 
tomb in Salisbury Cathedral (Zpitaphs, p. 
37). Hehad three sons: (1) Edward (1587- 
1618), who matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, on 16 April 1605, graduated 
B.A. 9 Dec. 1607, married on 1 June 1609 
Anne, third daughter of Robert Sackville, 
second earl of Dorset [q. v.], was made K.B. 
8 Nov. 1616, but predeceased his grandfather 
without issue, and was buried on 15 Sept. 
1618; (2) William, afterwards second duke 
of Somerset [q. v.]; and (8) Francis, baron 
Seymour of Trowbridge [q. v.] 

[Wilts Archeol. Mag. xv. 150 sq. prints 
various letters of Hertford and his first wife; 
Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd ser. vol. ii. passim ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1547-1623 ; Cal. Hat- 
field MSS.; Lords’ Journals; Lit. Remains Ed- 
ward VI (Roxburghe Club); Machyn’s Diary 
and Chamberlain’s Letters (Camden Soc.) ; Cam- 
den’s Elizabeth ; Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia ; 
Mrs. Murray Smith’s Arabella Stuart, 1889; 
Collins’s and G. E. C.’s Peerages; Bloxam’s Reg. 
Magdalen Coll, Oxford; Hallam’s Const. Hist. ; 
Froude’s Hist. ] Avy HP. 


SEYMOUR, Str EDWARD (1633- 
1708), speaker of the House of Commons, 
born in 1633, was eldest son of Sir Edward 
Seymour (1610-1685), third baronet, who 
was great-grandson of Sir Edward Seymour 
(1529-1593), second son of the Protector [see 
SEYMouR, Epwarp, first DUKE or SomERSET]. 
Henry Seymour sete ey v.] was his 
uncle. The father’s house of Berry Pomeroy, 
near Totnes, was plundered by the round- 
heads at the outset of the civil war; he sat 
in the king’s parliament at Oxford in 1643, 
compounded with the parliament at West- 
minster for 1,200/., and was discharged on 
23 Oct. 1649. He recovered most of his local 
influence at the Restoration, and represented 
Totnes in parliament from 1660 until his 
death in December 1685. He left by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Portman, first 
baronet of Orchard-Portman, and aunt of Sir 
William Portman (1641?-1690) (q. v.], Ed- 
ward, the speaker; John, who obtained a com- 
mission in 1678, served in Flanders as cap- 
tain in the first foot-guards in 1694, and rose 


to be lieutenant-colonel; Hugh, a captain in 
the navy, ‘killed in the Dutch wars ;’ Wil- 
liam, who became a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark; and 
Henry, who inherited the Portman estates. 
Edward, who entered the House of Com- 
mons as member for Gloucester in 1661, was 
soon known as an apt speaker, and signalised 
himself by bringing into the house the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Clarendon on 1 Nov. 
1667. Seymour’s court influence had already 
obtained for him the post of commissioner of 
prizes in the navy, and in this capacity he 
had in 1665 met Pepys, who found him ‘ very 
high,’ ‘ proud and saucy.’ He was soon after- 
wards appointed treasurer of the navy witha 
salary of 3,000/.a year. In the meantime, 
on 18 Feb. 1672-3, upon the serious indis- 
position of Sir Job Charlton [q. v.], the House 
of Commons, upon the nomination of Sir Wil- 
liam Coventry [q. v.], unanimously elected 
Seymourasspeaker. During the ensuing sum- 
mer the king created him a privy councillor, 
an elevation which elicited much unfayour- 
able comment. upon the part of independent 
members. On 27 Oct. 1673 Sir Thomas Lit- 
tleton gave expression to this feeling. ‘ You 
are too big,’ he said to the speaker, ‘ for that 
chair and for us, and you that are one of the 
governors of the world, to be our servant, is 
incongruous.’ Clarges maintained the same 
view, with the rider that no speaker should 
be permitted to go to court without leave. 
Seymour declined to vacate the chair while 
his own behaviour was being debated, and 
at the close of the debate, which turned in 
his favour, ‘complimented the house to the 
effect that he held no employment a greater 
honour to him than that which he had in 
their service’ (Parl. Hist. iv. 593). He was 
still suspected of partisanship with the court 
when on 4 Nov. the commons hurried him 
into the chair that he might put to the vote 
the motions that the French alliance and 
the evil counsellors about the king were a 
grievance. Black Rod ‘knocked earnestly’ 
at the door before the question could be put, 
and some spake of holding the speaker in his 
chair, but he leapt out ‘ very nimbly,’ says 
Reresby, and the house rose in confusion. 
Subsequently by his courage and an assump- 
tion of dignity, which frequently amounted 
to arrogance, he gained the respect of the 
house. No one probably ever understood 
the constitution or the mood of the house 
better than he, and—at a period before parties 
were so organised as to determine votes—it 
was sald that by merely looking about him 
he could tell the fate of any question under 
discussion. On 4 June 1675 he earned much 
applause by causing Serjeant Pemberton to 
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be arrested in Westminster Hall for lack of 
respect and for an alleged breach of privilege 
[see PeMBERTON, Srz FRancis]. On another 
occasion, it is related that when at Charing 
Cross his carriage broke down, the beadles, 
by his orders, stopped the next gentleman’s 
coach they met, and Seymour drove away in 
it, merely explaining to the ejected owner 
that it was fitter for him to walk in the 
streets than the speaker of the House of 
Commons. In the new parliament of March 
1678-9 Seymour was returned for Devon- 
shire, and was again unanimously elected 
speaker ; but he was now somewhat estranged 
from'the court, especially from Danby, and 
was no longer acceptable to the king. On 
submitting himself to the chancellor for the 
royal approval, he was informed that the 
king ‘thought fit to reserve Seymour for 
other service, and to ease him of this.’ 
Sacheverell and Powle strongly opposed the 
power of the crown to reject the choice of 
the commons. To allay the excitement, the 
king on 13 March prorogued the house for 
two days, at the end of which a compromise 
was effected and Serjeant Gregory appointed 
(ef. Hist. MSS.Comm.12th Rep. app. vii. 157). 

Upon becoming oncemorea privatemember, 
Seymour seems for a time to have co-ope- 
rated with Halifax, and shared his unpopu- 
larity. Thus he opposed the Exclusion Bill, 
and at the same time urged the Duke of 
York to change his religion. In November 
1680 articles of impeachment were exhibited 
against him for malversation in his office, 
but the dissolution put an end to the proceed- 
ings(cf. ddd. MS. 9291,f.1). Later,in March 
1681, he seems to have originated a proposal 
that the crown should descend to James, but 
that the Prince of Orange should act as his 
regent. In 1682 he joined with Halifax in 
trying to bring about Monmouth’s restora- 
tion to favour. He was, however, drawing 
nearer to Rochester, through whose influence 
he hoped, in 1683, to obtain the privy seal, 
but the prize fell to Halifax. Seymour never- 
theless remained at court, generally acting 
with Rochester’s party. His fears for the 
protestant religion seem to have been genuine, 
and at the opening of James II’s parliament, 
in which he represented Exeter, he stood 
almost alone in overt opposition. He spoke of 
the abrogation of charters and the arbitrary 
proceedings at recent elections in terms of 
unguarded candour, with which few dared 
to sympathise, so numerous and threatening 
were the nominees of the court. In the same 
session, in relation to James’s force at Houns- 
low, he raised his voice against standing 
armies, consisting, as he said, of people whom 
nobody knew and no one could trust. During 
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the same year (1685) Seymour succeeded to 
the baronetcy on his father’s death. 

Surpassed by none as a staunch tory and 
churchman, he warmly sympathised with the 
revolution in its earlier phases. In November 
1688 he joined William at Exeter, along with 
Sir William Portman. ‘ You,’ said the prince 
to him, ‘are of theDuke of Somerset’s family?’ 
‘Pardon me, sir,’ said Sir Edward, who never 
forgot that he was head of the elder branch 
of the Seymours, ‘the Duke of Somerset is 
of my family.’ While at Exeter he suggested 
and framed the association in favour of the 
Prince of Orange, the members of which 
pledged themselves to hold together until 
religion and the laws and liberties of the 
country had been established in a free par- 
liament. This action gained him the con- 
fidence of William, who, when he proceeded 
to Axminster on 25 Noy., left Exeter in Sir 
Hdward’s charge. Asa parliamentary expert 
and author of the association, he was well 
qualified for the office of speaker, when the 
convention met in January 1689, but he had 
ranged himself with Rochester in opposing 
an offer of the crown to William, and Powle 
was elected. 

Early in February he proposed that the 
house should discuss the state of the nation 
as a grand committee, and he urged that be- 
fore the throne was filled liberties must be 
secured. He was against limiting the dura- 
tion of parliaments to three years. In the 
hope of an accession of strength to his party 
upon a fresh election, he strenuously, but in 
vain, opposed the motion for turning the 
convention into a parliament. Great satis- 
faction was felt at court when Seymour took 
the oath to the new sovereigns on 2 March, 
while the Jacobites were proportionately de- 
pressed. In November 1689, with unseemly 
alacrity, he headed a deputation praying 
William to issue a proclamation for the ap- 
prehension of Edmund Ludlow. Seymour 
had enjoyed Ludlow’s forfeited estates in 
Wiltshire since the Restoration, and he lost 
no time in hounding the former owner out 
of the kingdom (LupLow, Memoirs, 1894, 
ii. 511). In March 1691-2 he was made a 
lord of the treasury; but the appointment 
led to considerable strife owing to Seymour's 
refusal to give precedence to Richard Hamp- 
den, the chancellor of the exchequer, until 
he was mollified by a seat in the cabinet and 
a special recommendation to the queen. He 
lost his place on the formation of the whig 


junto in April 1694, and henceforth took an 


increasingly active part in the obstructive 
tactics of the tories. During the same year 
there seems no reason to doubt that he was 
heavily bribed by the old East India Company 
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to oppose the rival establishment, though 
the transactions were skilfully cloaked, and 
he escaped any open censure in the house. 
Shortly afterwards he lost his seat at Exeter, 
and had to take refuge in the small borough 
of Totnes. In 1697 he tendered 10,0002. 
for recoinage, and advised, when parliament 
met, that supply should be postponed to a 
discussion of the king’s speech. In November 
1697 he spoke in defence of Sir John Fen- 
wick, citing ancient history and quoting 
much Latin, but little to the purpose (cf. 
OLDMIXON, ili. 158, 159). Next year, upon 
being again returned for Exeter, he was for 
reducing the civil list to the earlier amount 
of 600,000/. He was prominent in the at- 
tacks upon Somers and the Dutch favourites, 
and was the chief manager of the Resump- 
tion Bill for the commons during the early 
months of 1700. When parliament was pro- 
rogued on 11 April, he went to Kensington 
to take leave of the king. William told him 
that he did not mean to think of the past, 
he only hoped they would be better friends 
next session ; to which Seymour, ina tone of 
conscious superiority and anticipating a tory 
reaction in the constituencies, replied, ‘I 
doubt it not’ (Bonnet’s.Despatch, ap. RaNKE, 
v. 214). 

When the new parliament met in Decem- 
ber 1701, Seymour was discovered to be in- 
fected by the prevailing enthusiasm for Wil- 
liam and the Dutch alliance, owing to 
Louis XIV’s recognition of the Pretender, 
and he was carried away by the popular fer- 
vour for war. Both parties at the new year 
(1702) were vying with each other in their 
endeavour to put the king in the best pos- 
sible position for opening a campaign. The 
succession of Anne seemed to improve Sey- 
mour’s prospects. He was in April made 
comptroller of the royal household, and in 
May ranger of Windsor Forest. Inoppor- 
tune as were his strictures upon military 
abuses, Marlborough and Godolphin tole- 
. rated him in the’ council for two years; but 
in April 1704 he was abruptly dismissed. 
His political rancour was well illustrated 
next year, when upon the eve of Blenheim 
he vowed that Marlborough should be hunted 
like a hare upon his return to England, The 
succession of whig triumphs completely ex- 
tinguished his influence. He died at his seat 
of Maiden Bradley on 17 Feb. 1708, and was 
buried in the parish church. If we may 
credit Rapin, his death was precipitated by 
the fright he received at the hands of an old 
beldame, who assaulted him in his study 
while the household were absent at a neigh- 
bouring fair (Ast. 1751, iv. 65-6). 

According to Burnet, Seymour was the 
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ablest man of his party, aman of great birth, 
graceful, bold, and quick, of a price so ‘ pecu- 
liar to himself that,’ says he, ‘I never saw 
anything like it.’ He certainly did not 
yield in arrogance to his cousin, ‘the proud 
duke’ of Somerset. In friendship he was 
grudging and insincere, and he cannot be ac- 
quitted of sordid meanness. He represented 
a class rather than a party, but he was loyal 
to certain narrow conceptions of patriotic 
duty. Resenting his suspicions of the whig 
hero, Macaulay drew a very harsh portrait 
of Seymour; but it can hardly be denied 
that the cause of parliamentary control bene- 
fited by his shrewdness and tenacity. 

Seymour married, first, on 7 Dec. 1661, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Wale, kt., 
of London, and by her had Sir Edward, 
fifth baronet, and father of Edward, eighth 
duke of Somerset [see under SHYMOUR, 
CHARLES, sixth Donn and Sir William, who 
entered the army, was captured by a French 
privateer in 1692, obtained Cutts’s regiment, 
which he commanded with distinction at 
Namur, was wounded at Landen in July 
1693, and died a lieutenant-general in 1728 
(D’AUVERGNE, Campaigns in Flanders, 1693, 
pp. 90-1). He married, secondly, Letitia (d. 
1729), daughter of Francis Popham of Little- 
cote, by whom he had six sons and one 
daughter. Of these the eldest, Popham Sey- 
mour-Conway, succeeded to the estates 
(worth 7,000/. a year) of his mother’s cousin, 
Edward Conway, earl of Conway. He was 
just becoming known as the most extrava- 
gant young fop about town when he was 
mortally wounded in a duel by an officer 
named Captain Kirke. He forgave his ad- 
versary on his deathbed on 18 June 1699; 
but his father, Sir Edward, prosecuted Kirke 
with the greatest vehemence, and when 
Kirke was convicted of manslaughter he 
tried without success to obtain a writ of ap- 
peal. Popham’s fortune passed to his next 
brother, Francis (1679-1732), who assumed 
the name and arms of Conway, and was 
created Baron Conway in March 1703; he 
was father of Francis Seymour Conway, 
marquis of Hertford [q.v.], and of Field- 
marshal Henry Seymour Conway [q. v.j 

A portrait of Seymour, by Roth, was en- 
graved by Worthington, and there is an en- 
graving by Harding from the monument at 
Maiden Bradley. 


[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers; G. E. C.’s 
Complete Peerage, s.v. ‘Somerset ;’ Luttrell’s 
Brief Hist. Relation, vols. iii. iv. v.; Reresby’s 
Diary ; Evelyn’s Diary; Bulstrode Papers, 1 Nov. 
1667 ; Burnet’s Own Time; Eachard’s Hist. of 
England ; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury; Boyer’s 
Annals of Anne, 1735, pp. 14, 36, 38, 125, 209; 
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Macaulay’s Hist. of England; Ranke’s Hist. of 
England; Wyon’s Hist. of Queen Anne, i. 301; 
Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, ii. 307 ; Cook’s Hist. 
of Parties; Townsend’s Hist. of the House of 
Commons; Mrs, Pilkington’s Memoirs, i. 7-11; 
Dalton’s English Army Lists; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 301, 12th Rep. app. 
vii. passim. ] T.S. 
SEYMOUR, EDWARD ADOLPHUS, 
eleventh Duxe oF SomErsnr (1775-1855), 
born on 24 Feb. 1775 at Monckton Farley 
in Wiltshire, was the third but eldest sur- 
viving son of Webb Seymour, tenth duke, 
by his wife Anna Maria, daughter and heir 
of John Bonnell of Stanton-Harcourt in 
Oxfordshire. His grandfather, Edward (1695- 
1757), who came of the elder branch of the 
Seymour family, succeeded as eighth Duke 
of Somerset on the failure of the younger 
line in 1750 [see Snymour, Epwarp, first 
Dux oF Sommrser|. Edward was educated 
at Eton and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 31 Jan. 1792. He succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father on 
15 Dec. 1793. He was created M.A. at Oxford 
on 2 July 1794, and received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. on 3 July 1810. From an 
early age he devoted himself to science and 
mathematics, displaying genuine aptitude for 
both studies. He was equally well versed 
in historical and antiquarian knowledge, and 
Patrick Fraser Tytler [q. v.] the historian 
valued his judgment in these matters highly. 
In 1797 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, in 1816 a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in 1820 a fellow of the 
Linnean Society. He was also a member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. He took an in- 
terest in the Royal Institution, of which he 
was president for some years, and from 1801 
to 1838 he was president of the Royal Lite- 
rary Fund. From 1826 to 1831 he was 
vice-president of the Zoological Society, and 
in 1834 he was chosen president of the 
Linnean Society, and held the office till 
1837. He was bearer of the orb at the 
coronation of William IV in 1831 and of 
Victoria in 1838. On 19 April 1837 he was 
elected a knight of the Garter. He was es- 
teemed an excellent landlord, and, unlike 
most large landowners, supported the repeal 
of the corn laws. In the period of agricul- 
tural depression which followed he showed 
his confidence in the measure by making 
large purchasesof land, Hedied in Londonat 
Somerset House, Park Lane, on 15 Aug. 1855, 
and was buried at Kensal Green cemetery. 
He was twice married: first, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of Archibald, ninth duke 
of Hamilton; she died on 10 June 1837, 
leaving three surviving sons and four daugh- 


ters. The sons, Edward Adolphus Seymour, 
twelfth duke [q. v.], Archibald Henry Alger- 
non, and Algernon Percy Banks (father of 
the present duke), all succeeded in turn to 
the title. The second wife of the eleventh 
duke of Somerset was Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart of Black- 
hall, Renfrewshire. She died at Somerset 
House on 18 July 1880, 

“The duke was the author of: 1. ‘The 
Elementary Properties of the Ellipse deduced 
from the Properties of the Circle,’ London, 
1842, 8vo. 2. ‘Alternate Circles and their Con- 
nexion with the Ellipse,’ London, 1850, 12mo, 

(Times, 16 Aug. 1855, Ist ed.; Gent. Mag. 
1855, ii. 425; Michell’s Tour of the Duke of 
Somerset through parts of England, Wales, and 
Seotland in 1795, published 1845; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon., 1715-1886; G. E. C.’s Peerage ; 
Foster’s Peerage. ] E. I. C. 

SEYMOUR, EDWARD ADOLPHUS 
SEYMOUR, twelfth Duxre or Somurszr 
(1804-1885), statesman and author, born on 
20 Dec. 1804, was eldest son of Edward 
Adolphus Seymour, eleventh duke of Somer- 
set [q. v.], by his first wife, and was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, matri- 
culating on 11 Oct. 1823, but leaving the 
university without a degree. He then tra- 
velled abroad, visiting Russia among other 
countries. He married, on 10 June 1830, 
Jane Georgiana, the youngest of the three 
beautiful daughters of Thomas, only son of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan [q. v. |, by his mar- 
riage with Miss Linley. Her two elder sisters 
married respectively Price Blackwood, fourth 
baron Dufferin, and the Hon. G. OC. Norton 
jeee Norton, CaRoLine EnizaBeTH SaRAH}. 

ord Seymour, as he was commonly called, 
fought a duel in 1835 with Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, who challenged him because he would 
not deny having been privy tothe elopement 
of Sir Colquhoun’s only daughter and heiress 
with his wife’s brother, R. B. Sheridan. 
After shots had been exchanged without in- 
jury to either combatant, Seymour avowed 
his ignorance of the transaction. His wife 
had helped her brother to obtain the hand 
of the heiress, andshe did so without inform- 
ing her husband. In August 1839 his wife 
presided as ‘ Queen of Beauty’ over the tour- 
nament at Eglinton Castle [see Montco- 
MERIE, ARCHIBALD WILLIAM, thirteenth 
Eart oF Eerinton]. 

Seymour entered the House of Commons 
as member for Okehampton in 1830, and for 
twenty-one years, from 1834 to 1855, was 
member for Totnes. He was a consistent 
liberal. In 1835 he was appointed a lord of 
the treasury in Melbourne’s administration. 
In 1839 he was promoted to be secretary to 
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the board of control, and in 1840 he carried 
through the house a bill which received the 
royal assent, for establishing a board of super- 
intendence for railways. He was under- 
secretary for the home department during 
two months in 1841. He voted for the repeal 
of the corn laws. Lord John Russell ap- 
pointed him first commissioner of works in 
1851, with a seat in the cabinet, but he was 
out of office for several years following the 
resignation of Lord John Russell in 1852. 
During the campaign in the Crimea he served 
on a committee of the house to inquire into 
the state of the army. When the borough 
of Totnes was disfranchised in 1855 he ceased 
to be a member of the House of Commons, 
but took his seat in the House of Lords, as 
Duke of Somerset, on his father’s death on 
15 Aug. in the same year. 

When Palmerston formed an administra- 
tion in 1859, the Duke of Somerset was ap- 
pointed first lord of the admiralty, an office 
which he filled till 1866. Although not 
very popular, he was an efficient admini- 
strator. He was created K.G. on 21 May 
1862, and Earl St. Maur of Berry Pomeroy on 
17 June 1863. After his retirement in 1866 
he took an active part, out of office, in sup- 
porting most of the liberal measures which 
came before the house, including the bill for 
the abolition of purchase in the army. He 
gave an intermittent support to the other 
measures of Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
of 1868-74, which he declined to join. Sub- 
ey his liberalism grew lukewarm. 

n his younger days he sought recreation 
in yachting cruises in the Mediterranean. 
His later life was embittered by the loss of 
his two sons, after which he sought consola- 
tion in a study of the historical aspects of 
Christianity. In 1872 he published a small 
book on ‘Christian Theology and Modern 
Scepticism.’ Another by him, on ‘Monarchy 
and Democracy,’ appeared in 1880. He died 
at Stover Park, Torquay, on 28 Nov. 1885. 
His wife had predeceased him on 14 Dec. 1884. 

His elder son, Edward Adolphus Ferdi- 
nand, Karl St. Maur, died on 30 Sept. 1869, 
and his younger son, Edward Percy, who 
was in the diplomatic service, on 20 Dec. 
1865. Both were unmarried. The duke- 
dom therefore devolved successively on the 
twelfth duke’s two younger brothers, Archi- 
bald Henry Algernon, thirteenth duke (1810- 
1891),and Algernon Perey Banks, fourteenth 
duke (1813-1894). 

[Ann. Register for 1885 ; Letters, Remains, and 
Memorials of E. A. Seymour, twelfth Duke of 
Somerset, K.G., ed. W. H. Mallock and Lady 
Guendolen Ramsden, 1893; Spencer Walpole’s 
Life of Earl Russell, ii. 423.] F. R. 
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SEYMOUR, EDWARD JAMES (1796- 
1866), physician and medical writer, was 
the third son of William Seymour of 65 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
by his wife, Thyphena Letithcea, eldest 
daughter of Daniel Foulston of London, 
His father, a member of a family settled in 
Lincolnshire in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was an attorney-at-law, who resided 
at Brighton for thirty years, and was a magi- 
strate and deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of Sussex, and chairman of the quarter ses- 
sions. The son, born on 380 March 1796, 
was baptised at the church of St. Nicholas, 
Lower Tooting. He received his education 
at Richmond School, Surrey, and at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in January 1816, M.A. in 1819, and 
M.D. in 1826. He had a license ‘ad prac- 
ticandum’ from his university in 1822. He 
also studied medicine in London, Edinburgh, 
and Paris; he was admitted an inceptor 
candidate of the College of Physicians on 
22 Dec. 1823, a candidate on 30 Sept. 1826, 
and a fellow on 1 Oct. 1827. At the college 
he subsequently held the posts of Gulstonian 
lecturer in 1829, censor in 1830, Croonian 
lecturer in 1831, and consiliarius in 1836. 

As the law at that time did not permit 
physicians to practise in London under the 
age of twenty-six, the first years of his pro- 
fessional life were passed in Italy, and chiefly 
at Florence, where*he made a large income 
and formed a connection that was of advan- 
tage to him in afterlife. In 1823 he returned 
to England, and, establishing himself at 23 
George Street, Hanover Square, soon ac- 
quired a good practice. On 28 Nov. 1828 he 
was elected physician to St. George’s Hos- 
pital ; he held the post till 1847, and rose 
to be senior physician. He was remarkable 
for his facility in communicating knowledge 
to the students at the bedside. Soon after 
settling in London he became physician to 
the Dreadnought hospital ship at Greenwich, 
and subsequently consulting physician to the 
Seamen’s Hospital. He was also physician 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. From 1 Sept. 
1831 to 1839 he was a metropolitan com- 
missioner in lunacy; he latterly devoted 
much of his attention to insane cases, and 
was one of the first to use opium freely in 
the treatment of mental diseases. In 1859 
he published a letter, which he addressed to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, ‘On the Laws 
which regulate Private Lunatic Asylums, 
with a comparative View of the process 
“de lunatico inquirendo” in England and 
the law of France.’ To it are added a few 
observations on the causes of insanity and 
on the improvement in the treatment of 
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mental diseases during the preceding twenty- 
five years. On17 June 1841 he was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society; he was also a 
fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, and a member of the Royal Medi- 
cal and Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, 
and of the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Science of Siena. 

Seymour died at his residence, 13 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, on 16 April 1866, 
from organic disease of the stomach and 
liver. There is a slightly coloured litho- 
graph of him, executed by Slater, about 18380, 
and a bust in wax, by Foley, which was 
to have been reproduced in marble. Both 
portrait and bust are in the possession of 
the Rey. Edward Seymour at Bratton 
Clovelly parsonage. On 4 Sept. 1817 he 
married Maria Searancke of Clapton, and by 
her had a family of six sons and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Frederick Seymour, C.B., of the 
84th regiment, was acting adjutant-general 
at the siege of Lucknow. 

Seymour was an accomplished man outside 
the range of his professional practice. 
works possess considerable literary merit. The 
chief are: 1. ‘Diseases of the Ovaria’ (with 
a volume of plates), 1830. 2.‘ Observations 
on the Medical Treatment of Insanity,’ 
1832, 3. ‘ Nature and Treatment of Dropsy,’ 
1837. 4. ‘Thoughts on the Treatment of 
several severe Diseases of the Human 
Body,’ 1847. He also published : ‘On Tu- 
mours in the Abdomen’ (‘ Trans. Med. Chir. 
Soe.,’ vol. xiii.) ; ‘On some of the Diseases 
of the Stomach’ (‘Med. Gaz.,’ vol. i.); and 
a series of papers ‘On the specific Effect of 
Atmospheric Poison in the Production of 
Fever’ (‘ Med. Gaz.,’ vols. iii.—iv.) 

[Proceedings of Med. Chirurgical Soc. 1867, 
y. 251; Munk’s Coll. of Phys.; Churchill’s Diree- 
tory ; Lancet, 1866 ; Medical Times and Gazette, 
1866 ; information supplied by his son, the Rey. 
Edward Seymour, rector of Bratton Clovelly, 
Devonshire. | W. W. W. 

SEYMOUR, FRANCOIS, first Baron 
SpyMour oF TROWBRIDGE (1590 P-1664), born 
about 1590, was the third son of Edward 
Seymour, lord Beauchamp (1561-1612), by 
his wife Honora, daughter of Sir Richard 
Rogers of Bryanstone, Dorset. Edward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford [q. v.], was his grand- 
father. William Seymour, second duke of 
Somerset [q. v.], was his eldest brother. Fran- 
cis was knighted by James I at Royston 
on 23 Oct. 1618. In June 1611 he was ac- 
cused of abetting the escape of his brother 
William and Arabella Stuart, but protested 
his innocence (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611- 
1618, p. 39). On 26 Dec. 1620 he entered 
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Seepage as member for Wiltshire. In the 
ollowing May he distinguished himself by 
the severity of the penalties he proposed to 
inflict on Edward Floyd [q. v.]. During the 
session of 1624 he made strenuous efforts to 
bring about a war with Spain, but protested 
against any extensive military operations on 
the continent, and opposed the despatch of an 
army to the Palatinate on the ground of the 
‘extreme charge’ (GARDINER, v. 842, 345; 
SEELEY, British Policy, i. 336). On 10 May 
1625 he was again returned for Wiltshire, and 
on 80 July following proposed to limit the 
grant to one subsidy and one-fifteenth, about 
a tenth of what Charles required to meet his 
engagements. Buckingham made overtures 
to him which were rejected, and in July Sey- 
mour refused to join in the attack on Lord- 
keeper Williams because it was secretly 
abetted by the duke. In August he attacked 
the government for engaging in a continental 
war, inveighing against peculation in high 
places and the sale of offices at court; on 
these grounds he dissuaded the house from 
granting supplies. He was re-elected to the 
new parliament summoned in February 
1625-6, but was made sheriff of Wiltshire 
to prevent his sitting. In the following July 
his name was struck off the commission of the 
peace. 

Thenceforth Seymour adhered to Went- 
worth’s policy of moderation. In March 
1627-8 he was elected to parliament as 
member both for Wiltshire and Marlborough. 
On 29 April he joined Noy and Digges in 
their attempt to modify the commons’ bill 
of liberties, and supported Wentworth’s 
Habeas Corpus Bill. He also advocated 
with Wentworth against Eliot a joint- 
committee of the two houses on the petition 
of right. The proposal made by the lords 
was rejected by the commons. In May 
1639 he refused to pay ship-money, and in 
the following March was elected without op- 
position member for Wiltshire to the Short 
parliament. He was re-elected for the same 
constituency to the Long parliament. In 
April 1640 he spoke against ecclesiastical 
grievances, and in November he again at- 
tacked the government. But he soon began 
to differ from the popular party, and on 
19 Feb. 1640-1 he was created Baron Sey- 
mour of Trowbridge, Wiltshire. He insisted 
on voting against Strafford’s attainder in the 
lords, though the opposite party denied his 
competence to vote on the ground that he 
was not a peer when the charges against 
Strafford were first brought up. In June 
1642 he signed the declaration that the king 
had no intention of war, followed him to 
York, and offered to raise twenty horse in 
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his cause; parliament accordingly declared 
him a delinquent. In the following autumn 
he accompanied his brother, the Marquis of 
Hertford, into the west to organise the 
royalist forces and suppress the parliamen- 
tary militia, and in September he crossed 
from Minehead to Glamorganshire on a simi- 
lar errand. In December 1648 he signed the 
letter of the peers to the council in Scotland, 
protesting against the invitation sent by 
parliament to the Scots to invade England. 
Early in 1645 he was on the commission 
for the defence and government of Oxford 
and the adjacent counties; in February he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
treat at Uxbridge, and in May he was made 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He 
was at Oxford when it surrendered on 
22 June. He was admitted to composition, 
and his fine was fixed at 3,725l. He at- 
tended a council at Hampton Court on 
7 Oct. 1647, but took no part in politics 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
~ At the Restoration he was reappointed chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He died 
on 12 July 1664, and was buried in the 
chancel of Bedwyn Magna church (AUBREY, 
Top. Coll. Wilts, p. 378). His house at 
Marlborough, where Aubrey visited him at 
Christmas 1648 (cf. Evetyn, Diary, ed. Bray, 
i. 289), was used as an inn until 1842, when 
it became Marlborough College. 

Seymour married, first, Frances, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir Gilbert Prynne 
(d. 1628) of Chippenham; by her he had 
issue Charles, second Baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge (d. 1665), whose son Francis in 
1675 succeeded his cousin as fifth duke of 
Somerset [see SnyMouR, CHARLES, sixth 
Dux oF Somprszr]. He married, secondly, 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Robert Lee, by 
whom he had no issue. 

[Seymour’s Correspondence and Family Papers 
are extant in Addit. MS. 32324; a tract by him 
on usury is in Egerton MS. 71. See also Addit. 
MSS. 6411 f. 30, 29315 f. 17; Cal. State Pa- 
pers, Dom. passim ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. Macray ; Journals of the Lords and Commons; 
Off.Ret. Membersof Parliament; Strafford Papers, 
i, 264; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; Clarendon’s 
Hist. of the Rebellion ; Gardiner’s Hist. and Civil 
War; Forster’s Eliot; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vi. 500, vii. 28.] A. F. P. 


SEYMOUR, FRANCIS (INGRAM), 
second Maravis or HurrrorD (1743-1822), 
born in London on 12 Feb. 1748, was eldest 
son of Francis Seymour Conway, first mar- 
quis of Hertford (q. v]. by Isabella, youngest 
daughter of Charles Fitzroy, second duke 
of Grafton. After being educated at Eton 


he matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, ! 
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2 Feb. 1760, and was created M.A. 15 June 
1762. As Viscount Beauchamp he repre- 
sented Lisburne in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, 1761-8. In 1765 he was made a 
privy councillor for Ireland, and for one 
year, 1765-6, was chief secretary to the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; on resigning that 
post he was appointed constable of Dublin 
Castle (Grenville Papers, iii. 325) 

In 1766 he entered the English House of 
Commons, sitting from 1766 to 1768as member © 
for Lostwithiel, and for Oxford from 1768 to 
1794. He was a lord of the treasury in Lord 
North’s administration from 11 March 1774 
to 31 Jan. 1780, and was appointed cofferer 
of the household 1 Feb. 1780, and a privy 
councillor for Great Britain, 2 Feb. 1780. 
From 1774 to 1788 he was a frequent speaker 
in the House of Commons, speaking when- 
ever he addressed the House, ‘if not with 
eloquence, at least with knowledge of the 
subject’ (WRAXALL, Memoirs, iv. 1387). He 
opposed in April 1774 the motion for the 
repeal of the American tea duty, declaring 
himself by no means prepared to cede the 
mother country’s right of taxing colonies 
(Parl, Hist. xviii. 1271), and in December 
1777 he moved the previous question on 
Wilkes’s motion to repeal the American De- 
claratory Act. But although a member of 
Lord North’s administrations, his political 
sympathies were largely with Fox. In May 
1778 he declared himself strongly in favour 
of the repeal of the penal acts affecting 
Roman catholics in Ireland (7. xix. 1141), 
and throughout his parliamentary career 
showed himself in favour of religious tolera- 
tion (2b. xxvi. 823). He introduced an act 
for the relief of debtors with respect to the 
imprisonment of their persons in February 
1780, when he was highly complimented by 
Burke, who supported the bill (7d. xx. 1399), 
On Fox’s motion for the repeal of the Irish 
Declaratory Act (6 Geo. I), on 16 April 1782, 
he declared that the simple repeal would not 
satisfy Ireland unless a counter declaratory 
clause of Irish parliamentary independence 
was inserted in the repealing act (Parl. 
Hist. xxiii. 31; Life of the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Flood, p.. 165; Lucxy, Hist. Highteenth 
Cent. vi. 105). These views he emphasised 
in a pamphlet, ‘A Letter to the First 
Company of Belfast Volunteers,’ published 
in Dublin, 1782. On 4 Feb. 1784 the House 
of Lords resolved ‘that an attempt in any 
one branch of the legislature to suspend the 
execution of law by assuming to itself the 
direction of discretionary power is uncon- 
stitutional.’ Beauchamp proposed, a few 
days later, six counter resolutions, which he 
carried against the ministers by a majority 
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of thirty-one (Parl. Hist. xxiv.546). When 
the subject of commercial union between 
~ England and Ireland was before the house 
in May 1785, Beauchamp unsuccessfully 
opposed Pitt’s fourth proposition, which 
bound Ireland to adopt such regulations as 
Great Britain should enact (éd. xxv. 788), 
and expressed himself as opposed to any 
idea of compulsion of the Irish parliament, 
his opinion being that ‘the only lasting 
connection between the two countries can 
be of freedom and common interest, not of 
power’ (Letter to the First Company of 
Belfast Volunteers). Although a warm 
advocate of the independence of the Irish 
parliament, he regarded the interests of the 
two countries as inseparable and their 
political connection as indissoluble (Parl. 
Hist. xx, 1202). 

After 1788 Beauchamp ceased to take so 
prominent a part in the House of Commons, 
but in 1798 he gave strong support to Pitt 
in the matter of the alien bill, and during 
the debate on the king’s message asking for 
the augmentation of the forces (75. xxx. 
197, 291). On his father being created 
Marquis of Hertford in 1793 he took the 
title of Karl of Yarmouth, and was employed 
as ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to Berlin and Vienna, 1793-4. He 
succeeded to the peerage as second Marquis 
of Hertford on his father’s death, 23 June 
1794, but in the debates of the House of 
Lords on political matters he took no part. 

Hertford was appointed master of the horse 
11 July 1804, holding that office till 12 Feb. 
1806. He was invested knight of the Garter 
18 July 1807, andappointed lord chamberlain 
of the household 7 March 1812, and held 
that office till 11 Dec. 1821. In February 
1822 he was created vice-admiral of Suffolk. 
He died, 17 June 1822, at Hertford House, 
Manchester Square, and was buried in the 
family vault at Ragley in Warwickshire. 
He married, in February 1768, Alicia Eliza- 
beth, second daughter and coheir of Herbert, 
first viscount Windsor; she died on 11 Feb. 
1772, aged 22. He married, secondly, 20 May 
1776, Isabella Anne Ingram Shepherd, 
daughter and coheir of Charles, ninth and 
last viscount Irvine (d. 1778), by his wife 
Frances Gibson (born Shepherd). Upon the 
death of the latter, on 20 Nov. 1807, leaving a 
‘very large fortune,’ Hertford and his wife 
took the name of Ingram before that of 
Seymour. The Marchioness of Hertford, who 
survived her husband until 12 April 1836, 
was a lady of great wealth and possessed of 
great personal charms; for many years she 
exercised considerable influence over the re- 
gent (WRaxaLL, Memoirs, iv. 138), 


The only son (by the second marriage) 
was Francis CHARLES SEyMouR-Conway, 
third Marquis or Hertrorp (1777-1842). 
Born 11 March 1777, he graduated B.A. 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 1796, and repre- 
sented the family boroughs of Orford, Lis- 
burne, and Camelford (1819-1822). He had 
great influence with the regent, of whose 
household he was vice-chamberlain, and was 
created K.G. on 22 Nov. 1822, shortly after 
succeeding to the peerage. He was in 1827 
envoy extraordinary (bearing the order of 
the Garter) to Nicholas I of Russia, from 
whom he had in 1821 received the order of 
St. Anne; but he is best remembered as the 
original of the Marquis of Steyne in Thacke- 
ray’s ‘ Vanity Fair’ and Lord Monmouth in 
Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby.’ He married, 18 May 
1798, the great heiress Maria Fagniani [see 
under SELWyN, GzorGH], and died at Dor- 
chester House, Park Lane, on 1 March 1842. 
His portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
engraved for Doyle’s ‘Official Baronage’ (cf. 
Croker’s Corresp.; G. E.C.’s Complete Peer- 
age). He was succeeded as fourth marquis 
by his son Richard Seymour Conway (1800- 
1870), known from 1822 until his ‘father’s 
death as Earl of Yarmouth. Like his brother, 
Lord Henry Seymour [q. v.], he led an 
epicurean existence in Paris, rarely, if ever, 
visiting England, and amassing a splendid 
collection of pictures and articles of vertu, 
which he left, along with his Irish estates, 
to Sir Richard Wallace [q. v.] Upon the 
fourth marquis’s death, on 25 Aug. 1870, the 
peerage passed to Francis George Hugh, son 
of Sir George Francis Seymour [q. v.] 


[Collins’s Peerage of Engl. ed. Brydges, 11. 566 ; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage; Gent. Mag. 1822, 
i. 561; Wraxall’s Memoirs, ed. 1884, iil. 137.] 

W. C-r. 


SEYMOUR, Sin FRANCIS (1813-1890), 
general, eldest son of Henry Augustus Sey- 
mour, by Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
William Williams of Cromlech, co, Angle- 
sey, was born on 2 Aug, 1813, and was 
commissioned as ensign in the 19th foot on 
2 May 1834. He became lieutenant 16 June 
1837. In February 1839, at the request of 
the king of the Belgians, he joined Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg at Florence, and ac- 
companied him during his travels in Italy. 
In 1840, after Prince Albert’s marriage with 
the queen, he was appointed groom-in-wait- 
ing to him, and retained the office till the 
prince’s death. 

He was promoted captain on 4 Sept. 1840, 
and on 21 Jan. 1842 he exchanged into the 
Scots fusilier guards, in which regiment he 
obtained a company on 28 June 1850. He 
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went with the first battalion to the Crimea 
in 1854, and was present at Alma, Bala- 
clava, and Inkerman. In the course of the 
latter battle the command of the battalion 
devolved on him, and he was himself wounded. 
He was again severely wounded in the latter 
part of the siege by a fragment of a shell, 
which struck the back of his head, when he 
was field officer in command in the trenches 
of the right attack. He was made brevet- 
colonel on 28 Nov. 1854, and C.B. on 2 Jan. 
1857. He received the Crimean medal with 
fourclasps, andthe Turkish medal, the Legion 
of Honour (fourth class) and Medjidie (fourth 
class). 

He was promoted major in his regiment 
on 14 June 1858, and lieutenant-colonel on 
13 Feb. 1863 ; he went on half pay on 10 July 
1863, and on 25 Noy. 1864 became major- 
general, He held the command of the troops 
in Malta from 1 Jan. 1872 to 5 April 1874. 
He was made lieutenant-general 23 May 
1873, colonel of the Devonshire regiment 
(11th) 7 Feb. 1874, K.C.B. 29 May 1875, 
and general 1 Oct. 1877. On 1 July 1881 
he was placed on the retired list. 

After the death of the prince consort, in 
December 1861, he was appointed groom-in- 
waiting to the queen. In 1869 he was made 
a baronet, and in February 1876 he became 
master of ceremonies and an extra groom-in- 
waiting. He was a knight grand cross of 
the Saxe-Ernestine order. 

Seymour died at Kensington palace on 
10 July 1890. He married, in 1869, Agnes 
Austin, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. D. 
Wicxham, rector of Horsington, Somerset, 
by whom he had one son and three daugh- 
ters. 

[Times, 12 July 1890; Annual Reg. 1890; 
Early Years of the Prince Consort; Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. ] E. M. L. 


SEYMOUR, FREDERICK BEAU- 
CHAMP PAGET, Lorp Axczsrur (1821- 
1895), admiral, son of Colonel Sir Horace 
Beauchamp Seymour, grandson of Lord 
Hugh Seymour [q. v.] and nephew of Sir 
George Francis Seymour [q. v.], was born 
in London on 12 April 1821. He received 
his early education at Eton, and entered the 
navy in January 1834. He passed his ex- 
amination in 1840; served as a mate in the 
Britannia, flagship of Sir John Acworth 
Ommanney [q, v.] in the Mediterranean, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 
7 March 1842. He was then appointed to 
the Thalia frigate, with Captain George 
Hope, in the Pacific ; and from 1844 to 1847 
was flag-lieutenant to his uncle, Sir George 
Seymour, then commander-in-chief in the 
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On 5 June 1847 he was promoted 
to be commander. In 1852 he served as a 
volunteer on the staff of General Godwin in 
Burma, and was four times gazetted for dis- 
tinguished conduct. In May 1853 he com- 
missioned the Brisk for the North American 
and West Indian station, whence he was 
recalled early in 1854 andsent to the White 
Sea in the squadron under Commodore 
(afterwards Admiral) Sir Erasmus Om- 
manney. In May 1855 he was appointed to 
the Meteor floating battery, which he took 
out to the Crimea, and brought back to 
Portsmouth in the early summer of 1856— 
two feats of seamanship scarcely less dan- 
gerous than any war services. In July 1857 
he commissioned the Pelorus, which he 
commanded for nearly six years on the Aus- 
tralian station, where in 1860-1 he com- 
manded the naval brigade in New Zealand 
during the Maori war; in acknowledgment 
of this service he was made a C.B. on 
16 July 1861. 

From 1868 to 1870 he was private secre- 
tary to the first lord of the admiralty, Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers. On 1 April 1870 
he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 
From December 1870 to May 1872 he com- 
manded the flying squadron, and in 1872-4 
was one of the lords of the admiralty. From 
1874 to 1877 he commanded the Channel 
fleet ; was made a vice-admiral on 381 Dec. 
1876, and a K.C.B. on 2 June 1877. From 
1880 to 1883 he was commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean ; having thus, in 1880, the 
command of the European squadron of de- 
monstration onthe Albanian coast consequent 
on the refusal of Turkey to cede Dulcigno to 
Montenegro. Onthe dispersal of the fleet after 
the Porte had yielded the point, Seymour re- 
ceived the thanks of the government and was 
made a G.C.B.,24 May 1881. In the following 
year he commanded in the bombardment of 
Alexandria (11 July 1882), and afterwards — 
in the operations on the coast of Egypt. 
For this service he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Alcester of Alcester in the county 
of Warwick, and received a parliamentary 
grant of 25,000/., the freedom of the city of 
London, and a sword of honour. From 
March 1883 to June 1885 he was again a 
lord of the admiralty ; and on 12 April 1886, 
having attained the age of sixty-five, was 
placed on the retired list. During the fol- 
lowing years he lived principally in London, 
where his genial nature rendered him a 
favourite in society, while his attention to 
his dress and personal appearance obtained 
for him the name of ‘The Ocean Swell.’ 
Latterly his eyesight failed and his health 
was much broken. He died at his chambers 
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in Ryder Street, St. James’s, on 30 March 
1895, and was buried at Brookwood on 
3 April. He was unmarried, and at his 
death the title became extinct. 

[Times, April 1895; Army and Navy Gazette, 
6 April 1895.] Bay ent 


SEYMOUR, Sir GEORGE FRANCIS 
(1787-1870), admiral of the fleet, eldest 
son. of Vice-admiral Lord Hugh Seymour 
[q. v-], was born on 17 Sept. 1787. He 
entered the navy in October 1797 on board 
the Princess Augusta yacht, with Cap- 
tain Edward Riou, and from March 1798 
to September 1801 was with his father in 
the Sanspareil and the Prince of Wales in 
the Channel and the West Indies. In 1802-3 
he was in the Endymion, mostly on the 
home station, with Captain John Larmour, 
and afterwards with the Hon. Charles Paget, 
[q. v.] Towards the end of 1803 he was 
sent out to the Victory, flagship of Lord 
Nelson in the Mediterranean, and in February 
1804 was sent to the Madras as acting lieu- 
tenant. A few weels afterwards he was 
moyed into the Donegal with Sir Richard 
John Strachan [q. v.], who, early in. 1805, 
was succeeded by Pulteney Malcolm [q. v.] 
On 12 Oct. 1804 Seymour was confirmed as 
a lieutenant, and, continuing in the Donegal, 
took part in the chase of the allied fleet to 
the West Indies and back, and in the cap- 
ture of the Spanish ship El Rayo imme- 
diately after the battle of Trafalgar. Early 
in 1806 he joined the Northumberland, flag- 
ship of Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Coch- 
rane [q. v. ],in the. West Indies, and on 6 Feb. 
took part in the battle of St. Domingo, where 
he was severely wounded in the jaw by agrape 
shot. He had already been promoted to the 
rank of commander on 22 Jan. 1806, and on 
9 Feb. was appointed to the Kingfisher sloop, 
in which, on 14 May, he was in company 
with Lord Cochrane in the Pallas, and was 
able to rescue him from a dangerous position 
in the entrance of the Basque roads [see 
CocHRANE, THomas, tenth Kart oF Dun- 
DONALD]. On 29 July 1806 he was posted to 
the command of the Aurora in the Mediter- 
ranean, from which, in February 1808, he 
was moved to the Pallas on the home sta- 
tion. In April 1809 she was attached to the 
fleet with Lord Gambier off the Basque roads, 
and on the 12th Seymour made a gallant 
effort to support Cochrane in his. attempt to 
destroy the French ships. Afterwards, at 
the court-martial on Lord Gambier, he gave 
evidence strongly in favour of Cochrane’s 
assertion—that the whole might have been 
destroyed (DunDonALD, Autobiography of a 
Seaman, i. 892, ii. 54-5). 


In September 1809 Seymour was ap- 
pointed to the 36-gun frigate Manilla, which 
was lost off the Texel in January 1812 dur- 
ing his temporary absence. In June 1812 
he was appointed to the Fortunée, and from 
January 1813 to September 1814 he com- 
manded the Leonidas in the West Indies. 
On 4 June 1815 he was nominated a C.B., 
and on 28 May 1816 was awarded a pension of 
250/. for his wound received in the battle of 
St. Domingo. From 1818 to 1841 he was 
sergeant-at-arms to the House of Lords. 
In 1827 he commanded the Briton for a few 
months on particular service. He was naval 
aide-de-camp to William IV from August 
to November 1830, and from that time till 
the king’s death was master of the robes. 
In 1831 he was made a K.C.H., and G.C.H. 
on 9 Dec. 1834. He was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 23 Nov. 1841. From September 
1841 to May 1844 he was one of the lords of 
the admiralty ; and from 1844 to 1848 was 
commander-in-chief in the Pacific, where ‘the 
tact, ability, and decision’ he showed during 
the strained relations with France in respect 
of ‘the Pritchard affair’ [see PriroHaRD, 
GrorcE], and the negotiations with the 
United States about the fisheries, were for- 
mally recognised by the government. 

On 27 March 1850 he was made a vice- 
admiral, and on 7 April 1852 a K.C.B. 
From January 1851 to November 1853 he was 
commander-in-chief on the North America 
and West Indies station; and from January 
1856 to March 1859 commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. On 14 May 1857 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral, was nominated 
aG.C.B. on 18 May 1860, rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom in April 1863, vice-admiral 
in September 1865, and admiral of the fleet 
on 30 Noy. 1866. He died of bronchitis 
on 20 Jan. 1870. He married, in 1811, 
Georgiana Mary, daughter of Sir George 
Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.], and had issue 
four daughters and three sons, the eldest of 
whom, Francis George Hugh (1812-1884), 
in August 1870 succeeded his second cousin 
as fifth marquis of Hertford [see under Sxy- 
MOUR, FRANCIS(INGRAM)]. He wasappointed 
groom of the robes in 1833, was lord-cham- 
berlain 1874-1879, and died at Ragley on 
25 Jan. 1884, from injuries caused by a fall 
from his horse. 

(O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Dict.; Times, 24 Jan. 
1870, 26 Jan. 1884; Navy Lists; Forster’s Peer- 
age. | Je K. L. 


SEYMOUR, GEORGE HAMILTON 
(1797-1880), diplomatist, eldest son of Lord 
George Seymour (seventh son of Francis 
Seymour Conway, first earl of Hertford 
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({q.v.]) and Isabella, daughter of the Hon. | 


and Rev. George Hamilton, was born at 
Harrow in 1797. He was educated at first 
for the navy, which he soon left, and went to 
Eton. Thence he proceeded to Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was a postmaster, 
and graduated B.A. in 1818 and M.A. in 
1823. Previously, on 28 March 18138, he had 
been appointed gentleman usher in daily 
waiting at court, and in March 1817 attaché 
to the legation at The Hague. In December 
1819 he returned to London as précis-writer 
to Lord Castlereagh at the foreign office, and 
on 29 Jan. 1822 became his private secretary. 
In October 1822 he was attached to the Duke 
of Wellington’s special mission to Verona. On 
18 Aug. 1823 he became secretary of legation 
at Frankfurt, and was transferred on 6 Sept. 
1826 to Stuttgart, on 28 Dec. 1827 to Berlin, 
and on 80 July 1829 to Constantinople. 

On 13 Nov. 1830 Seymour was appointed 
minister resident at Florence, and on 13 Nov. 
1836 envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
eestor to the Belgian court, where 

e took part in the negotiations by which the 
independence of Belgium was finally secured. 
On 10 Dec. 1846 he was removed to Lisbon 
in the same capacity, and represented the 
British government through the greater part 
of the period of insurrection when the Bri- 
tish power supported the Portuguese crown. 
On 28 April 1851 he was appointed to St. 
Petersburg, where his diplomacy was put to 
a severe test in the strained relations which 
arose between Russia and the western powers 
on the eastern question. He wasin frequent 
intercourse with the czar, and his attitude 
at this time received the approval of the 
government. In February 1854, on the out- 
break of the Crimean war, he was recalled. 
On 11 Oct. 1854 he was pensioned; but on 
23 Nov. 1855, having just been made privy 
councillor, he became envoy-extraordinary to 
Austria, and again took a prominent part in 
the conferences on the eastern question at 
Vienna. He finally retired on pension in 
April 1858. He had been made G.C.H. on 
16 March 1836 and G.C.B. on 28 Jan. 1847. 
He died on 2 Feb. 1880 at his residence, 
10 Grosvenor Crescent, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

Seymour married, in 1831, Gertrude Brand, 
third daughter of Lord Dacre, by whom he 
had four sons and three daughters. 

[Times, 4 Feb. 1880; Foreign Office List, 


1880; Burke’s Peerage, s.v.‘ Hertford ;’ Hertslet’s 
State Papers.] Obed 


SEYMOUR, HENRY (1612-1686), 
groom of the bedchamber to Charles IT, born 
in 1612, was second (not fifth) son of Sir 
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Edward Seymour, second baronet of Berry 
Pomeroy Devonshire, by his wife Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew of Lothbury, 
Cornwall (pedigree in Harl. Soc. vi. 256; 
Burxe’s Extinct Baronetage). He was in 
youth page of honour to Charles I. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the royalist 
forces under his kinsman William Seymour, 
marquis of Hertford [q.v.], and in August 
1643 was the bearer of the challenge from 
him to the Earl of Bedford (CLARENDON, 
Rebellion, vii. 185). Attaching himself to 
Prince Charles, he carried the message from 
him to the earl of Warwick in August 1648 
concerning the surrender of the fleet (¢b. xi. 
69), and the last message which the prince 
sent to his father Charles I before the latter's 
execution (Lupitow, Memoirs, ed. Firth, ii. 
286). He was sent by Charles II from Jersey 
to Ireland in September 1649 (GARDINER, 
Commonwealth, i. 160,207). Heaccompanied 
Charles to Scotland in 1650, was voted away 
from the king’s person by the Scottish com- 
mittee, and left at Aberdeen after the defeat 
at Dunbar (Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 69, 77, 
87). In 1651 he is described as of Charles’s 
bedchamber at Paris (CLARENDON, ubi supra, 
xiil. 108), and was frequently despatched by 
the king to his friends in England (Cal. 
Clarendon Papers, ii. 297). In January 1654 
he collected 1,920/. for Charles in England, 
and received a pass on his return to France 
from Cromwell. He represented that he was 
solely engaged in his private affairs. He 
almost immediately returned to England, 
and would appear to have been arrested in 
June 1654, He was not released until the 
end of May 1657, and then upon hard terms 
(6.111.303). At the Restoration he was elected 
M.P. for East Looe,which he represented until 
1681 (Return of Members). He is described 
as of Berry Pomeroy in 1660 and of West- 
minster in 1661, and is said to have received 
40,0007. in Duchy leases (Marvets). He 
was appointed a groom of the bedchamber, 
comptroller of the customs, and clerk of the 
hanaper. In 1666 he resided at Langley, 
Buckinghamshire, and in 1669 bought that 
estate from the trustees of Sir William Par- 
sons (BURKE, ubi supra). During the latter 
part of his life he lived in retirement there, 
and died on 9 March 1686. He married, first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Joseph Killigrew, 
widow of William Basset of Claverton ; she 
died 1671; secondly, Ursula, daughter of Sir 
Robert Austen of Bexley, Kent, widow of 
George Stowel, esq., of Cotherston, Kent. 
By the second wife he had a daughter and 
a son Henry, who was created a baronet at 
seven years of age during the life of his father 
(4 July 1681). 
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[Authorities as in text; Hoskins’s Charles II | 


im the Channel Islands; Ormonde Letters, pas- 
sim ; Calendars of Clarendon MSS. Bodleian, 
passim; Andrew Marvell’s Seasonable Argu- 
ment.] W.A.S. 


SEYMOUR, HENRY (1729-1805), lover 
of Madame Du Barry, was the son of Francis 
Seymour, M.P., of Sherborne, Dorset, brother 
of the eighth Duke of Somerset, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Popham, and widow 
of Viscount Hinchinbrook. Born in London 
in 1729, he married in 1753 Lady Caroline 
Cowper, only daughter of the second Earl 
Cowper. Besides his father’s estate at Sher- 


borne, he inherited an uncle’s property at | 


Knoyle, and also owned Northbrook Lodge, 
Devonshire, and Redland Court, near Bristol. 
He became a groom of the bedchamber, was 
returned for Totnes at a by-election in 1763, 
and sat for Huntingdon 1768-74, and Eves- 
ham 1774-80. He spoke on 29 Feb. 1776 
in support of Fox’s motion for an inquiry 
into the miscarriages of the American war. 
A widower in 1773, he married in 1775 
Louise Thérése, widow of Comte Guillaume 
de Panthou. In 1778 he settled in Paris, 
obtained letters of domicile to protect his 
property from forfeiture to the crown as au- 
baine, in the event of death, and purchased a 
country house at Prunay, between Versailles 
and St. Germain. He thus became the neigh- 
bour, and may have already been the lover, 
of Madame Du Barry. He preserved about 
forty of her letters to him, together with a 
lock of her hair. The letters are undated, 
but were probably written in 1780, shortly 
before his separation from his wife. They 
show that his jealous temper led to a rupture. 
These relics, apparently left behind him on 
his hasty departure from France in August 
1792, came into the possession of Barriére, 
an autograph collector, and, after passing 
through other hands, were sold in Paris in 
1892. All Seymour’s property was coufis- 
cated, and bundles of his tradesmen’s bills 
and other papers are now in the Archives 
Nationales, Paris. He remained in England 
till his death in 1805, and after Waterloo 
his heirs obtained compensation for his losses 
out of the fund for indemnifying British 
subjects. He published anonymously in 1788 
a French prose translation of the ‘ English 
Garden, by William Mason [q.v.], with 
views of Prunay. 

By his first wife he had two daugh- 
ters: Caroline, who married William Danby 
[q.v.], the bibliophile and mineralogist ; and 
Georgina, who married Comte Louis de Dur- 
fort. By his second wife he had a son Henry 
(1776-1849), high sheriff of Dorset in 1830. 
He had also an illegitimate daughter, who, 
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born in France, became the mother of the 
Sir Roger Tichborne personated by Arthur 
Orton in the famous litigation of 1871. 
[Manuscripts in the Archives Nationales, 
Paris; Goncourt’s Madame Du Barry; Vatel’s 
Madame du Barry; Douglas’s Life and Times of 
Madame du Barry, pp. 312 et seq.; Alger’s Eng- 
lishmen in the French Revolution.] J. G. A. 


SEYMOUR, Lorn HENRY (1805- 
1859), founder of the Jockey Club at Paris, 
was the younger son of Francis Charles Sey- 
mour Conway, third marquis of Hertford, by 
Maria Fagniani, adopted daughter of George 
Augustus Selwyn (1719-1791) [q. v.] His 
grandfather was Francis (Ingram) Seymour, 
second marquis of Hertford fa-v-] Lord 
Henry was born in Paris on 18 Jan. 1805, his 
father, then Lord Yarmouth, having been 
detained in France on landing there just after 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens. Lord 
Yarmouth was released in 1806 through Fox’s 
intercession with Talleyrand, but his wife 
remained in France, and Lord Henry is said, 
though this is a manifest exaggeration, never 
to have set foot in England. In 1856 he 
inherited his mother’s large fortune. In 1833 
he was one of the eighteen founders of a 
society for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding in France, to which was attached 
the Jockey Club, and his horses repeatedly 
won prizes at the Bois de Boulogne and Chan- 
tilly races. A prominent member of the aris- 
tocratic society of Paris, he was noted for his 
eccentricities, andin the carnivals of 1834 and 
1835 he attempted to introduce the Italian 
custom of throwing comfits and coins among 
the crowd. He died in Paris, unmarried, on 
16 Aug. 1859, and was buried in his mother’s 
vault at Pére-Lachaise. Hé bequeathed 
money for the support of four favourite 
horses, which were never again to be saddled, 
and left the residue of his property, about 
36,000/. a year, to the Paris hospitals. 

[Moniteur, 29 Jan. 1834; Times, 25 Aug. 
1859 ; Ann. Reg. 1859; Gent. Mag. 1859, ii. 432 ; 
Revue Britannique, August 1878; Alger’s Eng- 
lishmen in the French Revolution.] J. G. A. 


SEYMOUR, Lorn HUGH (1759-1801), 
vice-admiral, fifth son of Francis Seymour 
Conway, first marquis of Hertford [(q. v.] 
of that creation, was born on 29 April 1759. 
He entered the navy in 1770 under the 
care of Uaptain John Leveson-Gower [q. v.], 
on board the Pearl on the Newfoundland 
station. Atterwards he served in the West 
Indies and in the Mediterranean, and was 
promoted to be lieutenant on 10 Aug. 1776. 
He was made commander on 18 June 1778, 
and captain on 8 Feb. 1779. In 1780 he 
commanded the Ambuscade in the Channel ; 
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and in 1782 the Latona, which was attached 
to the fleet under Howe at the relief of 
Gibraltar. After the peace, he, with his 
ounger brother, George, and ‘ Jack’ Payne 
ie Payng, JonN WILLETT], took a house 
in Conduit Street, where, leading an irre- 
gular and convivial life, he was admitted to 
the intimacy of the Prince of Wales; from 
this fate he was in great measure rescued by 
hismarriage on 3A pril1785 to the Lady Anne 
Horatia Waldegrave, daughter of the Duchess 
of Gloucester by her first marriage to James, 
second earl Waldegrave [q. v.] During the 
Spanish armament of 1790 he commanded 
the Canada, and while in her received an 
accidental blow on the head from the lead, 
ag soundings were being taken. He had 
in consequence to live for a time in retire- 
ment in the country. By February 1793 he 
was able to undertake active service, and 
was appointed to the Leviathan, in which he 
accompanied Lord Hood to the Mediterra- 
nean. After the occupation of Toulon he was 
sent home with despatches, but returned at 
once and resumed command of the Le- 
viathan, which was shortly afterwards sent 
home to join the fleet under Lord Howe. 
He had thus a distinguished part in the 
actions of 28 and 29 May and 1 June 1794. 
On the death of his father he dropped the 
name of Conway, by which he had till then 
- been known, and for the future appeared in 
the list of captains as Seymour. 

Early in 1795 he was moved into the 
Sanspareil, and on his promotion to flag 
rank, 1 June 1795, he hoisted his flag on 
board the same ship, in which he took part 
in the action off Lorient on 23 June. In 
March 1795 he was appointed one of the 
lords of the admiralty, and so he continued 
till 1798, without, however, taking any 
active share in the work of the board, as he 
was at sea, with his flag still in the Sans- 
pareil, for almost the whole time. On 
14 Feb. 1799 he became a vice-admiral, and 
during the spring commanded a detached 
squadron off Brest. In the summer he was 
appointed commander-in-chief at Jamaica, 
where, with his flag in the Prince of Wales, 
he arrived in August. With the exception 
of the capture of Surinam in the August of 
1800, his command was uneventful, and on 
11 Sept. 1801 he died, while cruising for his 
health off Jamaica. His body was sent to 
England. His portrait by Hoppner, which 
belonged to his grandson, Frederick Beau- 
champ Paget Seymour, lord Alcester [q.v. ], 
was engraved. By his wife, the Lady Ho- 
ratia, he had issue four daughters and three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Sir George 
Francis Seymour [q. v.] 


[Naval Chronicle, ii. 858, vi. 462; Ralfe’s 
Nav. Biogr. ii. 126; James’s Naval History; 
Lists of Sea Officers; Foster’s Peerage, s.n. 
‘Hertford.’] J. K. L. 


SEYMOUR, JAMES (1702-1752), ani- 
mal-painter, son of James Seymour, a banker 
and amateur artist, who lived on terms of 
intimacy with Sir Peter Lely and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and died in 1739, was: born in 
1702. He gained a great reputation for his 
hunting subjects and portraits of racehorses, 
many of which were engraved by Thomas 
Burford [q. v.] and Richard Houston [q. v.] 
He was employed by Charles Seymour, sixth 
duke of Somerset [q.v.], to decorate a 
room at Petworth with portraits of his race- 
horses, and Walpole tells a curious story of 
his truculent behaviour to the duke when the 
latter took offence at Seymour claiming rela- 
tionship to him. Seymour’s picture of the 
famous carriage match against time at New- 
market in 1750, which was at one time in 
the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds, now 
belongs to Colonel Smith-Barry, M.P. The 
Duke of Grafton owns his ‘ Mr. Delmé’s Fox- 
hounds,’ and several of his hunting and racing 
works are in the possession of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, bart. Seymour’s sketches of the 
horse in its various attitudes show extraordi- 
nary power, but he never acquired much skill 
as a painter, his technique being hard and 
coarse and his colouring unpleasant. He 
died on 80 June 1752, 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Dalla- 
way and Wornum ; Sports Exhibition Catalogue 
(Grosvenor Gallery), 1891; Gent. Mag. 1752, p. 
336.] © F, M. O’D. 


SEYMOUR, JANE (1509?-1537), third 
queen of Henry VIII. [See Jann.] 


SEYMOUR, Str MICHAEL (1768- 
1834), rear-admiral, second son of the Rev. 
John Seymour (d. 1795), one of a younger 
branch of the family of the dukes of 
Somerset which settled in Ireland in the time 
of Elizabeth, was born at the Glebe House, 
Pallas, co. Limerick, on 8 Noy. 1768. By 
his mother, Griselda, daughter and coheiress 
of William Hobart of High Mount, co. Cork, 
he was related to the family of the earls of 
Buckinghamshire. He entered the navy in 
November 1780 on board the Merlin sloop 
with Captain James Luttrell [q. v.], whom 
he followed in March 1781 to the Portland; 
in April 1782 to the Mediator, and in April 
1783 to the Ganges. When Luttrell retired 
from the navy in September 1783, Seymour 
was moved into the Europa, going out to 
Jamaica with the flag of Vice-admiral James 
Gambier (1723-1789) [q. v.] From the 
Europa he was transferred to the Antelope, 
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and afterwards to the Janus with Captain 
John Pakenham, and in September 1785 
returned to England in the Ariel, in bad 
health. In June 1786 he joined the Pégase, 
guardship at Portsmouth; and in June 1787 
the Magnificent, with Captain George Oran- 
field Berkeley [q. v.], an intimate friend of 
_ Luttrell’s. On Luttrell’s death in December 
1788, Berkeley brought Seymour’s name be- 
fore the Duchess of Gloucester, but it was 
not till 29 Oct. 1790 that Seymour was pro- 
moted tobe lieutenant of the Magnificent. In 
October 1791 the Magnificent was paid off, 
and the next eighteen months Seymour spent 
with his family in Ireland. In March 1793 
he was appointed to the Marlborough, then 
commissioned by Berkeley, and was still in 
her in the battle of 1 June 1794, when he 
was severely wounded. His arm had to be 
amputated above the elbow, and Seymour 
was obliged to go on shore for recovery. In 
the following February he joined Berkeley 
in the Formidable, from which he was 
moved in June to the Commerce de Mar- 
seilles, and in August to the Prince. On 
11 Aug. 1795 he was promoted to the rank 
of commander. In June 1796 he was ap- 
pointed to the Fly, from which in August he 
was moved to the Spitfire sloop, carrying 
eighteen 18-pounder carronades and two 
long six-pounders. In this he was employed 
for the next four years in the Channel and 
on the north coast of France, where he made 
a great number of prizes—privateers and 
armed vessels, besides small vessels trying 
to carry on the coasting trade; he is said to 
have captured eighty-three guns and four 
hundred seamen brought in as prisoners. On 
11 Aug. 1800 he was advanced to post rank. 
During the following years he was ap- 
pointed to the temporary command of a 
great many different ships, without being 
able to get a ship of his own. It was not 
till June 1806 that he was appointed to the 
36-gun frigate Amethyst, which was at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, but principally 
employed in independent cruising on the coast 
of France, with which, during his long ser- 
vice in the Spitfire, Seymour had become 
well acquainted. On the evening of 10 Nov. 
1808, off the Isle Groix, he fell in with the 
French frigate Thétis which had sailed that 
afternoon from Lorient with a detachment 
of troops on board for Martinique. A little 
after nine he brought her to action, and for 
three hours one of the most stubborn and 
well-contested fights of the war was main- 
tained. Crowded as she was with men, the 
Thétis endeavoured to close with her an- 
tagonist and carry her by boarding; but 
failing to do this, while her men were 
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gathered on deck, she received the Ame- 
thyst’s broadside of guns loaded to the 
muzzle with roundshot and grape. The 
effect was terrible; and a few minutes after 
midnight, being reduced to a wreck, having 
236 killed or wounded out of 436 on board 
at the beginning of the action, she struck 
her flag and was taken possession of. The 
Amethyst’s loss of seventy killed or wounded 
out of 261 testified to the severity of the 
struggle. Her rigging, too, was cut to pieces, 
her mizenmast fallen, and her main and 
fore masts badly wounded. . Unfortunately 
for Seymour, his rockets and the sound 
of the firing had drawn to the scene of 
action the 74-gun ship Triumph and the 
frigate Shannon; and, though they did not 
come up for almost an hour after the Thétis 
had been won, they were sufficiently near 
to share for the capture, and to permit the 
commanding officer of the Thétis to say 
that she was taken by a 74-gun ship and two 
frigates (cf. TRoupn, iil. 519; Jamus, iv. 
379; and art. Broxr, Str Puitie Bowzs 
Vere). Assocnasthe twoships were made 
safe, the Amethyst returned to Plymouth, 
accompanied by her prize in tow of the 
Shannon. Seymour was presented with the 
gold medal; by the Patriotic Fund, with 1007. 
for a sword or a piece of plate; and by the 
corporations of Limerick and Cork with the 
freedom of the cities. The first lieutenant 
of the Amethyst and one of the midshipmen 
nominated by Seymour were promoted, and 
other officers appointed to higher rates. 

On 8 Feb. 1809 Seymour, still in the 
Amethyst, sailed again on a cruise, and in 
the early morning of 6 April, off Ushant, feil 
in with, engaged, and captured the French 
frigate Niémen, which lost 120 men killed 
and wounded in the action. Again the 
brilliance of the victory was a little clouded 
by the arrival of the Arethusa just before 
the Niémen struck her flag ; and though she 
was clearly beaten before the Arethusa 
came up, and the captain of the Arethusa 
disclaimed any part in the action beyond 
firing a few shots, these few shots had pro- 
bably the effect of making her surrender a 
few minutes sooner than she otherwise 
would have done (cf. Trovupn, iv. 66; 
Jamus, v. 17; and the article on MEnpDs, 
Sir Rosert). On his return to England 
Seymour was created a baronet, Lord Mul- 
grave writing, on 22 April, that the king 
highly approved of his distinguished gallantry 
and conduct, and the two brilliant and suc- 
cessful actions which had added these two 
frigates of superior force to the British navy. 
During the summer the Amethyst was 
attached to the fleet on the coast of Holland, 
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part of the time with the flag of Sir Richard 
John Strachan [q. v.] on board; and in 
October Seymour was appointed to the 
Niémen, the officers and crew of the Ame- 
thyst being at the same time turned over to 
her. In her he continued on similar service, 
but without any particular opportunity of 
distinction, till May 1812, when he was 
appointed to the 74-gun ship Hannibal, 
which he commanded in the Channel for the 
next two years, capturing the French frigate 
Sultane on 26 March 1814. 

In September the Hannibal was paid off, 
and Seymour settled down for the next few 
years near Kingsbridge in Devonshire. On 
3 Jan. 1815 he was nominated a K.C.B.; 
and in the following December the pension 
for the loss of his arm was increased to 300V. 
ayear. In September 1818 he was appointed 
to the Northumberland, guardship at Sheer- 
ness; and in August 1819 to the Prince 
Regent, one of the royal yachts, from which, 
in 1825, he was moved to the Royal George, 
the king’s own yacht. During this time he 
lived principally on shore at Blendworth 
House, which he had bought, within easy 
distance of Portsmouth. Heread much, and 
occupied himself with gardening. In spite 
of having only one arm, he was able to dis- 
pense with assistance in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. 

In January 1829 he accepted the appoint- 
ment of commissioner at Portsmouth, which 
was, by custom, tenable for life ; but in 1832 
the admiralty abolished the navy board and, 
with it, the commissionerships at the dock- 
po Seymour was offered the choice of 

olding his office for two years longer and 
then retiring, or of returning to the active 
list, taking his flag, and going out to South 
America as commander-in-chief. This was 
what he chose to do, his commission as rear- 
admiral being dated 27 June 1832. With 
his flag in the Spartiate, he sailed in Fe- 
bruary 1838 for Rio, where the duties of the 
station compelled him to remain. In April 
1834 he had a severe attack of low fever, 
and on his partial recovery he was landed 
for the benefit of his health. On shore, 
however, he made no satisfactory progress, 
and died on 9 July 1834. He was buried in 
the English cemetery at Rio, where there is 
a monument to his memory. There is also a 
tablet in the dockyard chapel at Ports- 
mouth. He married, in 1798, Jane, daughter 
of Captain James Hawker [q. v.] of the royal 
navy, and had by hera large family. His 
third son, Michael (1802-1887), is separately 
noticed. Seymour’s portrait, by Northcote, 
is in the possession of his grandson, Admiral 
Sir Michael Culme-Seymour. 
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[The Memoir (privately printed, 8vo, 1878) 
by his fifth son, the Rey. Richard Seymour, 
canon of Worcester, is full and accurate; see 
also Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii. 
pt. i.) 294; Naval Chronicle, xxi. 89 (with por- 
trait); United Service Journal, 1834, pt. ili. ; 
James’s Naval Hist. (er. 8vo edit.) ; Troude’s 
Batailles nayales de la France. ] Be Ga 


SEYMOUR, Srr MICHAEL (1802- 
1887), admiral, third son of Rear-admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour (1768-1834) [q. v.], was 
born on 5 Dec. 1802. He entered the navy in 
December 1813 on board the Hannibal, with 
his father ; but when she was paid off he was 
sent back to school, and in March 1816 was 
entered as a scholar at the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. On passing out 
from the college he was appointed, in October 
1818, to the Rochefort, going out to the 
Mediterranean with the flag of Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle [q. v.] In her, and after- 
wards in the Ganymede, with Captain Robert 
Cavendish Spencer [q. v.], he continued till 
his promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 
12 Sept. 1822. In July 1823 he was ap- 
pointed to the Sybille, with Captain (after- 
wards Sir Samuel John Brooke) Pecheli 
[q. v.], and in her was present at the demon- 
stration against Algiers in 1824.’ On 6 Dec. 
1824 he was promoted to be commander, 
and in August 1825 was appointed to the 
Chameleon brig in the Channel, from which 
he was posted on 5 Aug. 1826. In January 
1827 he was appointed to the Menai for the 
South American station, which then included 
both the east and west coasts of South 
America and all the eastern Pacific. In 
September 1827 he was moved into the 
Volage, in which he returned to England in 
the spring of 1829. In 1832 his father, on 
being appointed to the command of the 
South American station, wished to have him 
as his flag-captain. This the admiralty re- 
fused, but, in accordance with a promise then 
given, appointed him in June 1833 to the 
Challenger, in which he joined his father at 
Rio. He was afterwards sent round to the 
Peruvian coast, but returned to Rio on the 
news of his father’s death. Later, on his 
way back to the Pacific, the Challenger, by 
an abnormal and previously unknown re- 
versal of the current, was wrecked on the 
coast of Chili, near Leubu, on 19 May 1835. 
The men were landed, and encamped for 
about seven weeks on this desolate shore, till 
assistance could be brought from Concepcion. 
Seymour returned to England in the Con- 
way frigate, and, being tried by court-martial 
for the loss of his ship, was acquitted of all 
blame and highly commended for his con- 
duct subsequent to the wreck. In 1841 he 
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commanded the Britannia as flag-captain to 
Sir John Acworth Ommanney [q. v.], and 
from her was moved to the Powerful, which 
he brought home and paid off early in 1842. 

From 1845 to 1848 he commanded the 
Vindictive as flag-captain to Sir Francis 
‘William Austen[q.v.] on the North Ameri- 
can and West Indies station. In 1849 he 
made a prolonged tour in France, visiting 
the dockyards, arsenals, and engineering 
works, and after his return wrote a very 
full and careful report to the admiralty. In 
December 1850 he was appointed super- 
intendent of Sheerness dockyard, from which, 
in September 1851, he was transferred to 
Devonport, with the rank of commodore of 
the first class. On the imminence of the war 
with Russia in 1854, he was appointed cap- 
tain of the fleet ordered to the Baltic under 
the command of Sir Charles Napier, and held 
that office during the campaign of that year. 
On 27 May 1854 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral, and the following year was 
again in the Baltic as second in command, 
with his flag in the Exmouth, a screw ship 
of ninety-one guns. While examining one 
of the ‘ Jacobis’ (i.e. small sea mines), which 
had been picked up off Cronstadt, it exploded, 
wounding him in the face, and destroying 
the sight of one eye. 

In the spring of 1856 Seymour went out 
overland to take command of the China 
station, and, after having visited Japan, had 
returned to Hong Kong when, early in Oc- 
tober, he received news of the seizure of the 
British lorcha Arrow by the Chinese autho- 
rities at Canton. The governor of Hong 
Kong, Sir John Bowring [q: v.], put the 
matter into Seymour’s hands with a request 
that he would bring pressure to bear on 
the Chinese viceroy. Accordingly Seymour 
seized the forts which covered the approaches 
to Canton, and, when the viceroy proved un- 
yielding, occupied the Bogue forts. Troops 
were sent out from England, and Lord Elgin 
arrived with full powers to negotiate [see 
Brucs, James, eighth Hart or Ener]. But 
the outbreak of the mutiny in India rendered 
it necessary to change the destination of the 
troops, and Lord Elgin followed them tc 
Calcutta. Meantime the Chinese junk fleet 
was destroyed after a sharp action in the 
Fatshan creek on 1 June 1857; and on the 
arrival of other troops and the return of Lord 
Elgin, as the Chinese viceroy still refused 
all concessions, Seymour pushed up the river, 
and, after a clever feint, attacked and cap- 
tured Canton with very little loss on 28- 
29 Dec. 1857. The viceroy was seized [see 
Key, Sir Astiey Cooper] and sent, a pri- 
soner, to Calcutta; but as the court of Peking 
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refused to negotiate, Lord Elgin considered 
it necessary to move the scene of action to 
the north. In the end of April 1858 Sey- 
mour in his flagship, the Calcutta, arrived 
in the Gulf of Pecheli, and, on the request 
of Elgin, took the forts at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho on 20 May, and forced the passage 
up the river as far as Tientsing, where on 
26 June a treaty was signed, in which the 
Chinese government conceded the demands 
of the English minister. Seymour afterwards 
escorted Lord Elgin to Japan, and then re- 
turned to Hong Kong,-reaching England 
early in the following summer, on the expi- 
ration of his term of three years. The in- 
variable success which attended his opera- 
tions in the war in China was entirely due 
to his calm foresight and careful attention 
to the minutest details. On 20 May 1859 he 
was nominated a G.C.B., and shortly after- 
wards was presented by the China merchants 
witha handsome service of plate. On 9 Aug. 
1859 he was returned to parliament for De- 
vonport, resigning his seat in February 1863. 

On 1 Nov. 1860 he was promoted to the 
rank of yice-admiral, and on 5 March 1864 
to be admiral. From March 1863 to March 
1866 he was commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth. In 1870 he was put on the retired 
list, and in 1875 was nominated to the then 
honorary office of vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom. He died on 23 Feb. 1887. He 
married, in 1829, his first cousin, Dorothea, 
daughter of Sir William Knighton [q. v.], 
and left issue two daughters. A good por- 
trait in crayons, by A. de Salome, was en- 
graved by EF. Holl the elder. 


[Journals, letter-books, &c., and information 
from the family; The Wreck of His Majesty’s 
Ship Challenger, 1836, 8vo; G. W. Cooke's 
China; Oliphant’s Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan; Parlia- 
mentary Papers: Correspondence relative to 
Operations in the Canton River, 1857; Corre- 
spondence between Lord Elgin and the Chinese 
High Commissioner Yeh, 1857-8; Correspon- 
dence respecting insults in China, 1857; Papers 
relating to the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Forces at Canton, 1857 ; Correspondence 
relative to the Earl of Elgin’s Special Mission to 
China and Japan, 1859; Correspondence re- 
specting the Affairs of China, 1860; Corre- 
spondence relating to the Non-arrival of Gun- 
boats off the Peiho at the time required by the 
Earl of Elgin, 1860; Navy Lists; Personal 
knowledge. ] J. Keo. 


SEYMOUR, MICHAEL HOBART 
(1800-1874), controversialist, born on 29 Sept. 
1800, was sixth son of John Crossley Sey- 
mour, vicar of Caherelly (d. 19 May 1831), 
who married in January 1789 Catherine, 
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eldest daughter and coheiress of Rev. Ed- | 


ward Wight, rector of Meelick in Limerick. 
He claimed to be the lineal descendant of Sir 
Henry Seymour, brother of Jane Seymour, 
wife of Henry VIII. Aaron Crossley Hobart 
Seymour [q. v.] was his brother. In 1823 he 
graduated B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1832. He was ad- 
mitted ad eundem at Oxford on 2 June 1836, 
and comitatis causa on 26 Oct. 1865. Seymour 
was ordained deacon in 1823 and priest in 
1824. The first thirty-four years of his life 
were passed in Ireland in active clerical work. 
He was also secretary to the Irish Protestant 
Association. An untiring opponent of the 
dogmas and practices of the church of Rome, 
he became very unpopular in Ireland, and 
about 1834 migrated to England. For several 
years he was evening lecturer at St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, afternoon lecturer 
at St. Anne’s, Blaclfriars, and travelling 
secretary for the Reformation Society. In 
January 1844 Seymour married, at Walcot 
church, Bath, Maria, only daughter of General 
Thomas of the Kast India Company’s service, 
and widow of Baron Brownmill, physician to 
Louis XVIII. From that time he resided, 
when in England, at Bath, and did not 
hold any preferment in the church. 

In September 1844 Seymour and his wife 
travelled by easy stages to Rome, and he 
described his visit in two books, ‘A Pilgri- 
mage to Rome,’ 1848, 4th edit. 1851, and 
‘ Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome; being 
Notes of Conversations held with certain 
Jesuits in that City,’ 1849 (8rd edit. 1850; 
5th edit. 1852). The first book was criticised 
in ‘A brief Review by A. M.,’ Bath, 1849, and 
the second in ‘The Rambler, iv. 144-9 (1849). 
Seymour had a rhetorical way of marshalling 
his facts, and his deductions could not always 
berelied upon. But he followed up his attack 
in ‘Evenings with the Romanists: With 
an introductory chapter on the Moral Re- 
sults of the Romish System,’ 1854; 2nd edit. 
1855. This was issued at New York in 1855, 
and in the same year was reissued at Phila- 
delphia in a mutilated form. It was also 
translated into Spanish, and had a large cir- 
culation in Mexico. Seymour died at 27 Marl- 
borough Buildings, Bath, on 19 June 1874, 
leaving no issue, and was buried at Locks- 
brook cemetery on 25 June. He possessed 
the fluency of speech and the racy humour 
of most Irishmen (cf. Grant, Metropolitan 
Pulpit, pp. 266-81). 

Through life Seymour was unwearied in 
contributing to newspapers, and in publish- 
ing pamphlets and lectures against the church 
of Rome. A lecture on ‘ Nunneries,’ issued 
in 1852, involved him in a controversy with 
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Cardinal Wiseman, who published a reply. 
Seymour brought out in 1838 a new edition, 
with five appendices, of Foxe’s ‘Acts and 
Monuments of the Church.’ It purported to 
be ‘carefully revised, corrected, and con- 
densed.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1844, i. 810; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Foster’s Baronetage; Men of the Time, 
8th edit.; Todd’s Dublin Graduates; Record, 
24 June 1874, p.2; Bath Express, 27 June 1874, 
p. 8; Keene’s Bath Journal, 27 June “fhe pa 


SEYMOUR, ROBERT, pseudonymous 
editor of Stow’s ‘Survey of London.’ [See 
Morriny, Joun, 1692-1750.} 


SEYMOUR, ROBERT (1800?-1836), 
book illustrator, born about 1800, was the 
posthumous son of Henry Seymour, a gentle- 
man of Somerset, who, falling on evil times, 
moved to London, and obtained employ- 
ment as a cabinet-maker with an upholsterer 
named Seddon. Robert’s mother, Eliza- 
beth Bishop, was a native of Marston, 
Somerset. A widow in poor circumstances, 
with two sons and a daughter, she gave 
her children such education as she could 
at home, and in due time apprenticed 
Robert to Vaughan, a pattern-drawer, of 
Duke Street, Smithfield. She died in 1827. 
Seymour, notwithstanding the humorous 
character of his best known works, inherited 
from her a very serious cast of mind. 

During his boyhood, Seymour's spare time 
was devoted to sketching and painting. 
Apart from the mere A BO of pencil and 
water-colour drawing learned in his trade of 
pattern-drawing, he was indebted to his own 
exertions alone for his future proficiency. 
During his apprenticeship he devoted much 
of his leisure to miniature-painting, whence 
he derived a facility in catching likenesses. 
After the determination of his indentures, he 
entered on the career of a professional artist. 
At first he occupied himself chiefly in paint- 
ing, and in 1822 was rewarded by the ac- 
ceptance of a picture for exhibition by the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House. This 
was his first:and last appearance there. He 
offered another, but it was rejected. He was 
fortunate enough to be brought early into 
the society of the artist, Joseph Severn [q. v.], 
whom he may have met at the house of his 
uncle, Thomas Holmes [see Hotmns, Ep- 
waRD]. There also Robert saw much of his 
cousin Jane Holmes (6. April 1801), whom 
he married in 1827, 

Although Seymour never wholly aban- 
doned oil-painting, he mainly confined his 
energies to preparing illustrations for the 
publishers of books, journals, and caricatures, 
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Nothing seemed to come amiss to him. He 
was as much at home with ‘Don Juan’ as 
the ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ and passed with the 
confidence of youth from the illustrations 
of Demosthenes and Ovid, to Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Gay, and Southey. He thus 
spent six busy years, during which all his 
work was drawn on the wood, or at any rate 
with a view to the graver. He worked with 
extraordinary rapidity, and at a very low 
price. Most of his illustrations were remune- 
rated at half a guinea apiece. In 1827 the 
firm of Knight & Lacey, by whom he had 
been largely employed, went bankrupt. This, 
although pecuniarily a disaster, gave Sey~ 
mour the opportunity he had long desired of 
dispensing to a great extent with the middle- 
man, the wood-engraver, by whom his work 
had been terribly mutilated. In self-de- 
fence he directed his attention to etching 
on copper. His earliest attempt was the 
rare and badly bitten plate, ‘ Assisting, Re- 
sisting, and Desisting.’ McLean, the print- 
Seller, now gave him employment. The 
earliest work done for McLean was signed 
‘Shortshanks.’ This pseudonym was soon 
dropped in deference to an objection raised 
by George Cruikshank. He also did much 
book illustration for the publishers Maddeley 
and William Kidd, and to this period be- 
longed ‘Snatches from Oblivion,’ 1827, and 
the ‘Devil’s Progress,’ 1830; besides a series 
of illustrations for Richardson’s two series 
of plays, the ‘ New Royal Acted Drama’ and 
the ‘New Minor Drama,’ 1827-30. 

Although a keen reader from early days 
(chiefly of religious and philosophic books), 
his neglected education was always apparent 
in the defects of his handwriting and spell- 
ing. This (together with his rather serious 
cast of mind) may account for his abstention 
from the society to which his talents and 
professional income would have readily ad- 
mitted him. He was for a long time a 
keen sportsman. In 1830 his health was 
seriously affected by overwork, but com- 
plete change of air soon brought about. his 
recovery. From 1831 his artistic output was 
enormous. 

Suecessful though Seymour was with the 
etching needle, he soon to a great extent, 
though not completely, abandoned it for 
the more expeditious method of lithography. 
His works on stone are numbered by hun- 
dreds. The best known are the ‘Humorous 
Sketches,’ first published, at 3d. apiece, be- 
tween 1833 and 1836, and afterwards col- 
lected. They have been republished and re- 
engraved in many forms. Their popularity 
has, paradoxical though it may sound, gone 
a long way to damage Seymour's reputation 
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as an artist, for it caused the plates to be 
printed and reprinted until the impressions 
were mere smudges. Other successful 
lithographs included those done for McLean’s 
‘Monthly Sheet of Caricatures, or the 
Looking-Glass,’ from 1830 to 1836, and the 
twelve illustrations for ‘Maxims and Hints 
for an Angler,’ 1833. From 1831 to 1836 
his woodcuts were mainly executed for 
‘Figaro in London.’ Of this weekly sheet, 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett [q. v.], then a mere 
youth, was editor. Until 1834 the collabo- 
ration continued, during which time all 
things: smug and self-satisfied were merci- 
lessly satirised by their joint pen and pencil. 
Editor and illustrator then quarrelled. Sey- 
mour objected to the careless cutting and 
printing of his blocks, and to the editorial 
patronage of his youthful employer. On 
16 Aug. the paper appeared unillustrated. 
A fortnight later Seymour resigned. In a 
few months the editorship passed into the 
hands of Henry Mayhew. In January 1835 
Seymour again became the illustrator, and 
so continued until his death. Between 1831 
and 1835 were also published, with Seymour’s 
illustrations, Miss Louisa Sheridan’s‘ Comic 
Offerings,’ Miller’s series of the ‘Oid English 
Drama,’ ‘New Readings of Old Authors,’ 
and Hervey’s ‘Book of Christmas’ (1835), in 
which thirty-six etchings by Seymour proved 
his best work in that line; these plates were 
afterwards published separately. During the 
winter of 1835-6 the publishers, Chapman & 
Hall, employed Seymour to illustrate a comic 
publication called ‘The Squib Annual.’ This 
led to Seymour’s suggesting to Chapman a 
series of ‘ Cockney sporting plates, to be 

ublished, with letterpress, in monthly parts. 

all applied to Charles Dickens [q. v.}, then 
an obscure journalist, to write the letterpress. 
Dickens modified the scheme, and, entitling 
his work ‘The Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ 
quickly became the dominant partner in the 
undertaking. Seymour could not brook the 
mere toleration of his designs, and when to 
this wasadded something in the nature of dic- 
tation from his collaborator (though couched 
in the kindest terms), his overtaxed nerves 
magnified the matter until it grew unbear- 
able. The first part of the ‘ Pickwick Papers’ 
duly appeared and met with a triumphant 
reception ; Seymour, who therein proved 
beyond all dispute his ability as a graphic 
humourist, executed the plates for the second 
part; but before it was published he shot 
himself with a fowling-piece on 20 April 
1836. The often repeated statement that 
Seymour’ssuicide was the result of & Beckett’s 
treatment of him is contradicted by chrono- 
logy. By his wife, who died 4 July 1869, 
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Seymour had two children: Robert, who sur- 
vives, and Jane (d. 1881). 

A few of Seymour’s original pencil studies 
for the Pickwick plates were subsequently 
sold at Sotheby’s for 5007. There is a 
miniature of himself in ivory, the where- 
abouts of which is not known; it was painted 
about 1827, and represents him leaning one 
hand on Paley’s ‘Moral Philosophy.’ An 
extremely rare lithograph (not a first-rate 
earns published by his widow in 1841, 

as been reproduced in facsimile. 

{Information kindly supplied by Mr. R. Sey- 
mour; the memoir of the artist prefixed to 
Hotten’s edition of Sketches by Seymour, 1866, 
obl. 4to; Everitt’s English Caricaturists ; Fitz- 
gerald’s History of Pickwick; Forster’s Life of 
Dickens. ] G.S. L. 

SEYMOUR, THOMAS, Baron Srymovur 
oF SupELEY (1508 ?-1549), born about 1508, 
was the fourth son of Sir John Seymour (d. 
1536) of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire, by his wife 
Margery (d. 1551), daughter of Sir Henry 
Wentworth of Nettlested. Edward Seymour, 
first duke of Somerset [q. v.], was his elder 
brother. He must be distinguished from Sir 
Thomas Seymour who was sheriff of London 
on ‘evil May day’ 1516, was lord mayor of 
London in 1526 and 1530, was mayor of the 
Staple at Westminster, was employed by 


Henry VIII on various commercial negotia- | 


tions, and died on 11 Dec. 1532 (cf. Letters 
and Papers, vol. iv. passim; Greyfriars’ 
Chron. pp. 80, 83; Exxis, Shoreditch, p. 54). 
The future lord high admiral first came into 
notice in 1530 as a servant of Sir Francis 
Bryan [q. v.|,who during his frequent em- 
bassies employed Seymour to carry despatches 
(Letters and Papers, y. 323, 325). But the 
marriage of his sister Jane [see JANE Suy- 
mouR] to Henry VIII in May 1536, and of 
another sister, Elizabeth, to Cromwell’s son 
Gregory, opened the way to rapid prefer- 
ment. On 1 Oct. following he received a 
grant in survivorship of the stewardship of 
Chirk and other castles and manors in the 
Welsh marches, and in the same year he 
became a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
In 1537 he was granted the manor of Holt, 
Cheshire, and on 18 Oct. he was knighted 
(WRI0THESLEY, Chron. i. 69). Grants of 
Coggeshall, Essex, Romsey, Hampshire, and 
Coleshull, Berkshire, followed in the next 
two years (cf. Addit. MS. 15553, f. 72), 
and in July 1538 the Duke of Norfolk sug- 
gested a marriage between Seymour and his 
only daughter Mary, widow of the Duke of 
Richmond. The suggestion failed, owing 
probably to the vehement opposition of Nor- 
folk’s son, the Earl of Surrey, and in 1548, 
soon after the death of Lord Latimer, Seymour 
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sought the hand of his widow, Catherin 
Parr [q. v.]; but Catherine was destined to 
become Henry VIII's sixth wife. 

Meanwhile, in 1538, Seymour accompanied 
Sir Anthony Browne (d. 1548) [q. v.] on his 
embassy to.the French court, and in October 
was present during the negotiations at Cam- 
bray, carrying despatches thence to London 
on the 21st. On 12 June 1539 a bill, intro- 
duced by Cromwell, was passed, securing 
certain lands to him (Lords’ Journals, 1. 
116 @,119a@). He was one of those appointed 
to meet Anne of Cleves at Calais on 13 Dec. 
1539 (Chron. of Calais, pp. 168, 173), and 
was one of the six knights selected to chal- 
lenge all comers at the tournament on 1 May 
1540. A few weeks later he was sent to 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and brother of 
Charles V, to enlist support for Henry against 
France and Scotland. He arrived at Vienna 
in July, and remained there two years, de- 
scribing, in his letters to Henry, the progress 
of the war against the Turks. He was re- 
called in October 1542, but was sent in 
December to Nuremberg to engage two thou- 
sand horse and three thousand foot for the 
English service. Failing in this object, he 
was recalled in January 1542-3, but in the 
following May was appointed ambassador, 
with Dr. Nicholas Wotton [q. v.], to the 
regent of the Netherlands (State Papers, 
Henry VIII, vol. ix. passim). War breaking 
out between England and Spain on the one 
side, and France on the other, Seymour was 
on 26 June made marshal of the English 
army in the Netherlands, being second in 
command to Sir John Wallop [q. v.] On 
24 July 1543, with a strong detachment, he 
captured and destroyed the castles of Rin- 
quecen and ‘ Arbrittayne’ [P Ardinghen] (7d. 
ix. 452). At the beginning of August he 
was sent to the regent to ask for reinforce- 
ments; on his return he held for a short 
time the chief command during Wallop’s 
illness, and besieged Bohaine; he went into 
winter quarters at Calais in November (2. 
ix. 460-2 et seq.) As a reward for his ser- 
vices he received further grants of land, and 
on 17 April 1544 was made master of the 
ordnance for life. In this capacity he served 
in France during the campaign of the follow- 
ing summer. He returned to England at 
its close, conveying large stores of ammuni- 
tion and ordnance. In October he was ap- 
pointed admiral of the fleet, and on the 29th 
was directed to revictual Boulogne, and then 
await the French fleet in mid-Channel. These 
plans were frustrated by storms. 

During the summer of 1545 Seymour was 
stationed at Dover, with orders to defend 
the Kentish coast against the projected French 
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invasion. In August apparently he joined 
the main fleet under Lord Lisle at Ports- 
mouth, but on 17 Sept. was directed to 
proceed with all haste to the narrow seas. 
On 15 Oct. the French fleet having finally 
dispersed, he was directed to bring into the 
Thames all the English ships, with the ex- 
ception of a few left to guard the narrow 
seas. On 29 Nov. he was granted Hampton 
Place, outside Temple Bar, which he seems 
to have renamed Seymour Place. In the 
following year Norfolk again sought to dis- 
arm the enmity of the Seymours by pressing 
for the marriage of the Duchess of Richmond 
with Sir Thomas, but was once more foiled 
by Surrey (Bapst, Deux Gentilshommes 
Poétes, pp. 338-9; Cotton MS. Titus B. i. 
f.94). In October1546 Seymour was named 
commissioner to arrange terms with France 
about the frontier of the Boulonnais and the 
fortifications of Boulogne (Corr. Politique de 
Odet de Selve, 1546-9, ed. 1888, pp. 47, 181; 
State Papers, Wenry VIII, xi. 319, 346-8, 
355). On 23 Jan. 1546-7, five days before 
Henry’s death, Seymour was sworn of the 
privy council (dets P. C. ed. Dasent, i. 
566 


Henry left him 200/. by his will, and, ac- 
cording to Paget, desired that he should be 
made a peer and lord high admiral. He 
was accordingly created Baron Seymour of 
Sudeley in Wiltshire on 16 Feb., and made 
K.G. and lord high admiral on the following 
day. Hetook a prominent part in the tourna- 
ment at Edward’s coronation on 21 Feb., and 
in the evening entertained the court at his 
house near Temple Bar. On 4 March he was 

ut on a commission to negotiate a defensive 
es with France (Corr. Pol. de Odet de 
Selve, pp. 109, 114)... On the following day 
he was sent to take the seal from the chan- 
cellor Wriothesley. There seems to have been 
some intention of making him governor of the 
king ( Greyfriars’ Chron. p. 54; Lit. Remains 
of Edward VI, p. cxiv), but it was not carried 
out. Seymour’s ambition was not satisfied 
with hissubordination to his brother, the Pro- 
tector,and he began almost at once to intrigue 
for a share in his authority. Immediately 
after Henry’s death he sought the hand 
of the Princess Elizabeth (Woop, Letters 
of Royal and Illustr. Ladies, iii. 191-2), and, 
according to the French ambassador, De 
Selve, he also made advances to the Princess 
Mary and Anne of Cleves (Corr. Pol. pp. 
154-5); but being refused, hesecretly married 
the queen dowager, Catherine Parr, two or 
three months later [see CaTHERINE Parr]. 
When the news leaked out the Protector 
was ‘much offended’ (Lit. Rem. Edward VI, 
p. 215), and there were frequent disputes 
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between the two brothers as to the pre- 
cedence of their respective wives. Seymour 
now began to examine precedents by which 
in cases of a royal minority one uncle had 
had the protectorate of the realm, and the 
other the governance of the king’s person 
(cf. Haynes, State Papers, pp. 74-5); he 
tampered with the king’s attendants, and 
sought to win Edward’s favour by supplying 
him liberally with pocket money; he endea- 
voured to stimulate a dislike of the Protector 
in the king’s mind, and urged him to take 
the government into his-own hands. He 
also tried to persuade Edward to write a 
letter on his behalf to the parliament, which 
met on 4 Noy., and he threatened, if parlia- 
ment refused his demands, to make it ‘the 
blackest parliament that had ever been seen 
in England” In the same parliament he 
ssems to have been mainly instrumental in 
procuring the act which made the duration 
of the protectorate depend upon the king’s 
pleasure, instead of being fixed until the king 
should be eighteen years of age. About the 
same time he formed a project for marrying 
Edward to Lady Jane Grey, who was then 
a member of Seymour’s household. 
Seymour used his position as lord high 
admiral with the same object. On 5 April 
1547 he set out to visit the western ports, 
and prepare an expedition against one ‘ Tho- 
messin,’ a pirate who had seized on the Scilly 
Isles and used them as a basis for privateer- 
ing operations against the trade of all na- 
tionalities (Corr. Pol. pp. 180, 189). Not- 
withstanding his superior force, Seymour left 
the pirate unmolested, and apparently came 
to an understanding with him to share the 
spoils and the control of the islands. He 
made a similar attempt to occupy Lundy 
Isle, and, in spite of the protests of the French 
ambassador and the remonstrances’ of his 
brother, he systematically connived at pri- 
vateering, thereby seeking to win over the 
pirates to his own ends(OpPpENHEIM, Admini- 
stration of the Navy, 1897, pp. 101-2, 104; 
Chron. of Henry VIII, ed. Hume, 1889, 
pp. 161-2). In August he declined the offer 
of the command of an army which was to 
be conveyed by sea to Edinburgh to co- 
operate in the Protector’s invasion of Scot- 
land. He remained behind as lieutenant- 
general of the south, in order to defend the 
coast of the Isle of Wight against a possible 
Frenchinvasion. In the Protector’s absence 
he endeavoured to ingratiatehimself with the 
landowners whom Somerset had offended. 
He urged his personal friends like Dorset 
and Northampton (Haynuzs, pp. 78-80) to 
secure adherents among the young gentle- 
men and yeomen who had no interest in the 
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maintenance of the existing state of affairs, 
while he himself sought to gain influence in 
various counties by acquiring stewardships 
and manors. He began to store ammunition 
in Holt Castle, and to boast of having ten 
thousand men at his command. To provide 
funds for the maintenance of this force he 
obtained, through Sir William Sharington 
or Sherington [q. v.], control of the mint at 
Bristol. 

It was not Seymour, as Maclean states, 


but Clinton who was sent in command of 


the fleet against Scotland during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1548. Seymour remained 
at home busy with his intrigues against his 
brother’s authority. In August he was back 
at Sudeley, where, on 5 Sept., Catherine Parr 
died in childbed. Seymour at once renewed 
his suit for the hand of Elizabeth, whom he 
had treated with indelicate familiarity during 
her residence in his house, and who had con- 
sequently been removed by Catherine. But 
his proceedings had become known to the 
council. Russell and others had repeatedly 
warned him, and at length the Earl of Rut- 
land brought an accusation against him. 
After various conferences with the council 
the Protector summoned Seymour to an 
interview. He refused to come, and on 
17 Jan. 1548-9 the council sent Sir Thomas 
Smith and Sir John Baker to arrest him at 
his house near Temple Bar. He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, whither he was fol- 
lowed on the 18th by his adherents, John 
Harington [see under HaRineron, Sir JoHN], 
Sir William Sharington, Sir Thomas Parry, 
John Fowler, and Mrs. Ashley, the governess 
of the Princess Elizabeth. On the 20th the 
lord privy seal, Southampton, and Petre were 
deputed to examine him and his confederates, 
As a result of these examinations (printed 
in Haynes, pp. 65-107) thirty-three articles 
of accusation were drawn up (printed in Acts 
P. C. 1547-50, pp. 248-56), and on 23 Feb. 
the whole council, except Somerset, Cranmer, 
and Baker, waited on Seymour in the Tower 
to receive his answer. He refused to reply 
unless confronted by his accusers in open 
trial, and on the following day the council 
reported the result to the king and. Protector. 
A deputation of both houses of parliament 
failed to obtain from Seymour any answer 
to the charges other than the first three, 
The council then unanimously declared that 
his offences amounted to high treason, and 
on the 25th framed and introduced into the 
House of Lords:a bill of attainder (printed 
in Statutes of ‘the Realm, rv. i. 61-5). An 
act of 1547 had swept away all treasons 
created since the statute of 1352, and the 
council’s decision has been generally re- 


garded as illegal; but Seymour’s dealings 
with pirates and measures for securing ad- 
herents might plausibly be construed as ‘levy- 
ing war upon the king,’ and his connivance 
at Sharington’s frauds as ‘counterfeiting the 
king’s money,’ while his general conduct was 
undoubtedly a menace to the peace of the 
realm. The bill passed the House of Lords 
on 27 Feb. without a division, after the evi- 
dence against him had been heard, and the 
judges had agreed that he was guilty of 
treason. The commons appear to have made 
some objection, and the question was fully 
debated in a house of four hundred members ; 
but the bill passed its third reading on 4 March, 
with ten or twelve dissentients (Lords’ 
Journals, i. 345 et seq.) Seymour was exe- 
cuted on Tower Hill on the morning of 
20 March, and, according to the doubtful 
authority of Latimer, his last act was to 
instruct his servant to convey two letters to 
the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, urging 
them to conspire against the Protector. He 
was buried within the Tower. 

Lingard, Maclean, and others have main- 
tained that Seymour’s abilities were superior 
to those of his brother, but the evidence is 
notconclusive. He was undoubtedly acapable 
soldier, of great personal prowess and hand- 
some features, and he won the affections of 
many of those with whom he was brought 
into contact (cf. Lady Jane Grey to Seymour, 
printed in Mactuan, p.71). But these qua- 
lities were marred by unscrupulous ambition, 
an overbearing disposition, and, according to 
Latimer, moral profligacy. He was accu- 
rately described by Elizabeth as ‘a man of 
much wit and very little judgement.’ A 
letter to him from Roger Ascham is extant 
in Addit. MS. 33271, f. 36. 

His portrait, painted by Holbein, belongs 
to the Marquis of Bath; a miniature, by Hol- 
bein, is at Sudeley, in the possession of Mrs. 
Dent, who has reproduced it in her ‘Annals 
of Winchcombe and Sudeley;’ she also pos- 
sesses an anonymous portrait of Seymour, 
and two others, also anonymous, are respec- 
tively in the Wallace collection and that 
of Sir G. D. Clerk, bart. (cf. Cat. Victorian 
Exhib. Nos: 185, 209, 448, 1077 ; Cat. First 
Loan Exhib: No. 181). Seymour's portrait, 
with some lines, entitled ‘The Hospitable 
Oake,’ written by Harington after Seymour’s 
death, and printed in ‘Nuge Antique,’ p.330, 
was presented by Harington to Elizabeth 
after she became queen (ct. Sin Joun Har- 
Ineron, Ariosto, 1591, ed. 1634, p. 151). 

Seymour’s daughter Mary, born on 
29 Aug. 1548, was committed to the care of 
the Duchess of Somerset, and restored in 
blood by an act passed on 22 Jan. 1549-50 
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(Lords’ Journals, i. 881, 383). According to 
Miss Strickland, she married Sir Edward 
Bushel, and was ancestress of the Johnson 
Lawsons of Grove Villa, Clevedon, who 
possess some personal relics of her mother, 
Catherine Parr; but the evidence of Wrio- 
thesley’s ‘Chronicle’ and the silence of con- 
temporary records as to her subsequent exis- 
tence establish almost beyond doubt that she 
died in infancy. 

{Sir John Maclean’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Seymour (privately printed in 1869, and not in 
the Brit. Museum Library) is written mainly 
from contemporary sources. See also Addit. 
MSS. 5751 (ff. 295, 307), 5753 (ff. 20, 48, 137), 
6705 (f. 62), 19398 (f. 52), authorities mentioned 
in the text, and under art. Seymour, Epwarp, 
first Dux or Somerset. | JN A 


SEYMOUR, WILLIAM, first Marautis 
and second Hart oF HERTFORD and second 
Duxe or Somersur (1588-1660), born in 
1588, was second son of Edward Seymour, 
lord Beauchamp, by Honora, daughter of Sir 
Richard Rogers of Bryanston, Dorset [see 
Srrmour, Epwarp, Earn or Herrrord, 
1539 P-1621, and Snymovr, CaTHERINE]. 
Lord Beauchamp died in 1612, in the life- 
time of his father, the Karl of Hertford, but by 
reason of the doubt affecting his legitimacy, 
the title by letters patent of 1608 was entailed 
upon his eldest son Edward, and in the event 
of his death and failure of his issue upon the 
second son, William. William Seymour 
early showed both taste and aptitude for 
study, and was sent to Oxford, where he 
matriculated from Magdalen College on 
16 April 1605, graduated B.A. on 9 Dec. 
1607, was created M.A. on 31 Aug. 1636, 
and D. Med. on 12 Aug. 1645. He was 
chancellor of the university from 1643 to 
1647, and again in 1660. 

About 1602 Arabella Stuart [see ARa- 
BELLA] had formed an attachment fora mem- 
ber of the Seymour family, and probably for 
William, although he was a boy of only 
fifteen. Antony Rivers [q.v.], the jesuit, 
wrote on 9 March 1602-3: ‘Some say [Ara- 
bella] is married to the Earl of Hertford’s 
grandchild, which is most false’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 299). According 
to the improbable account of Scaramelli, the 
Venetian envoy (Edinb. Rev. October 1896), 
it was one Thomas Seymour who at this 
period attracted Arabella’s favour. This 
Thomas Seymour has been erroneously iden- 
tified with William Seymour’s uncle, Thomas 
Seymour, the Earl of Hertford’s younger son. 
The latter died some time before—on 8 Aug. 
1600 (cf. DuepaLz, Baronage, and CoLLins, 
Peerage), and he was survived by a wife who 
died on 20 Aug. 1619. In any case, the in- 


trigue was frustrated by the rigour of Queen 
Elizabeth; and Lady Arabella, having relin- 
quished what was designated by Elizabeth’s 
successor as forbidden fruit, was taken into 
favour by the new king upon his accession 
in 1603. In 1610, however, though she had 
now attained the discreet age of thirty-five, 
Arabella once more infringed the royal pre- 
rogative by seeking a husband for herself 
from ‘her own rank.’ This time her lover 
was undoubtedly William Seymour. 

While at Oxford William Seymour had 
opportunities of visiting Arabella at Wood- 
stock, and on 2 Feb. 1609-10 the pair 
plighted their troth. The secret was ill-kept, 
and the lovers were summoned before the 
council. Seymour made submission in writ- 
ing (20 Feb.) denying the existence of an 
engagement or intention of marriage without 
the king’s consent. The explanation was 
accepted, the lovers continued to meet, and 
on 22 June were privately married at Green- 
wich, The affair got wind at once, and while 
Lady Arabella was committed tothe custody 
of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, Seymour 
was provided with lodgings in the Tower 
(8 July). Neither was closely confined ; 
Seymour found means to pay occasional 
visits to Lambeth, and, after Arabella was 
removed to Barnet, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury concerted a plan of escape in order to 
enable her to join him. On 4 June Arabella 
rode in man’s attire some thirteen miles 
down to the Thames, where she embarked 
in a French vessel, which promptly sailed 
for Calais, but was captured by a boat 
from an English frigate about a league 
from that port. Arabella was remitted to 
the Tower. Meanwhile her husband had 
sailed in quest of her. He effected his es- 
cape from the Tower by the help of his 
barber, one Batten. Batten, who was well 
known to the guards, presented himself on 
8 June at the Tower, completely disguised, 
and asked for Mr. Seymour’s barber, whom 
he professed to know to be within. On 
being admitted he transferred the disguise 
to Seymour, and then boldly sallied forth 
with him. The unfortunate barber was taken 
next day and committed to the dungeon of 
the Tower. Seymour was met at the Iron 
Gate by Rodney, and carried by boat down 
the Thames as far as Lee. ‘There, miss- 
ing the ship which contained his wife, he 
boarded a collier bound for Newcastle, in- 
duced the master to make for Calais; owing 
to adverse winds, he was landed at Os- 
tend, and awaited tidings of Arabella at 
Bruges (Cooper, Life and Letters of Lady 
Arabella Stuart ; Life of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, by E.. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray- 
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Smith), 1889). On learning her fate he re- 
moved to Paris (September), and soon after 
her death in October he made his peace with 
the king and returned to England, 10 Feb. 
1615-16. 

So complete was his restoration to favour 
that when the Prince of Wales was created 
K.B., 8 Nov. 1616, the same honour was 
conferred upon him. In April 1618 he re- 
married Frances, eldest daughter of Robert 
Devereux, second earl of Essex. On the 
death of his elder brother, Edward (August 
1618), he took the courtesy title of Lord 
Beauchamp. On 22 Dec. 1620 he was re- 
turned. to parliament for Marlborough, but 
vacated the seat almost at once on being 
called to the upper house as Baron Beau- 
champ, 14 Feb. 1620-1. On the death of 
his grandfather in the following April he was 
summoned to the House of Lords ‘to take 
his place according to the new creation of 
that earldom and not otherwise.’ He was 
a member of the committee of privileges 
appointed on 15 Feb. 1625-6, and brought 
in the reports on the petitions of the Karls 
of Bristol and Arundel, 380 March and 5 April 
1626 [see Diesy, JoHN, first EARLOF BRISTOL; 
and Howarp, THomas, second Harb or 
ARUNDEL]. 

Though by nature and habit a scholar 
rather than a man of action, and little in 
favour at court, Hertford was too influ- 
ential in the country to be ignored by 
the king as the prospect of an appeal to 
arms drew near. He was appointed on 
23 March 1638-9 lord-lieutenant of Somer- 
set and the cities of Bristol, Bath, and 
Wells ; in 1640 he was sworn of the privy 
council, and was created (3 June) Marquis 
of Hertford. Still dreaming of a peaceful 
settlement, he joined with the Earls of Es- 
sex and Bedford in petitioning for a return 
to constitutional methods of government 
(28 Aug. and September 1640), and was 
selected as one of the commissioners for the 
abortive treaty of Ripoa (October) ; but the 
attitude assumed by theLong parliament con- 
verted him froma lukewarm into a staunch 
royalist. On 17 May 1641 he accepted the 
post of governor to the Prince of Wales, 
with whom he joined the king at York in 
April 1642. The insolent demand of the 
parliament that he should give an under- 
taking that the prince should not be con- 
veyed out of the kingdom, he met with a 
dignified and decisive refusal (3 May). 
Having subscribed the engagement for the 
defence of the monarchy and protestant 
religion (13 June), he was appointed (2 Aug.) 
commissioner of array and lieutenant-gene- 
ral for the western counties, from Oxford 
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to the Land’s End, and from Southampton 
to Radnor and Cardigan, and, attended by 
his younger brother Francis, lord Seymour 
of Trowbridge, John, lord Paulet, afterwards 
fifth marquis of Winchester [q. y.], Sir 
John Stawel, and Sir Ralph Hopton (after- 
wards Lord Hopton [q. v.]), made an attempt 
to put the commission in execution at Wells, 
but had hardly raised five hundred horse 
when he was driven out of the city by Sir 
Edward Hungerford (1596 P-1648) [q. v.] 
He retreated to Sherborne, Dorset ; but, find- 
ing the place untenable, withdrew to Mine- 
head, and so by ship to Cardiff (September), 
sending his levies into Cornwall. In Wales 
he raised some two thousand men, with whom 
he crossed the marches, and drove the Earl of 
Stamford out of Hereford (14 Dec.) be. GREY, 
Hewry, first Hart or Stamrorp]. _Rein- 
forced from Oxford by the royal princes, he 
reduced Cirencester (2 Feb.) ; in the summer, 
after the battle of Stratton (16 May), he 
marched into Somerset, captured in rapid suc- 
cession Taunton, Bridgwater, and Dunster 
Castle; and, having effected ajunction with Sir 
Ralph Hopton, left before Exeter an invest- 
ing force under Sir John Berkeley (afterwards 
first Baron Berkeley of Stratton) on v.}; and 
marching upon Bath, the headquarters of Sir 
William Waller [q.v.], drew him to an en- 
gagement, and defeated him after an obstinate 
struggle at Lansdown (5 July); but, being 
too weak to improve his advantage, he with- 
drew with the cavalry to Oxford, leaving 
Hopton with the infantry at Devizes. From 
Oxford he despatched Lord Wilmot to Hop- 
ton’s relief, and marched upon Bristol, which 
surrendered on 26 July. Upon this success, 
disputes with the princes as to the disposal 
of the command of the city caused the king 
to recall Hertford to Oxford; and in 
January 1643-4 he was made groom of the 
stole. He joined in the overtures made by 
the council in that month to Essex and the 
Scots; was nominated commissioner for the 
treaty of Uxbridge on 28 Jan. 1644-5, and 
of the council left in charge of Oxford on 
the king’s departure in the following May. 
On the surrender of the city, 24 June 1646, 
he compounded for his estates on the terms 
of the articles. He was in attendance on 
the king during his confinement, was one of 
| his commissioners for the treaty of New- 
port (September 1648), united during his 
trial with the Duke of Richmond and the 
Karl of Scuthampton in praying the court 
to lay upon them as his advisers, the ex- 
clusive responsibility for his acts, and in 
procuring upon his execution permission to 
bury his body at Windsor. During the inter- 
regnum, after a brief confinement in his own 
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house at Netley, Hampshire, Hertford was 
suffered to go at large. Onthe Restoration, 
the dukedom of Somerset and barony of Sey- 
mour, which were declared forfeit by act 
of parliament of 12 April 1552, were revived 
and conferred upon him by act of parliament 
passed 13 Sept. 1660. He was among the 
lords who welcomed Charles II at Dover on 
26 May 1660, and on the following day re- 
ceived the Garter from the king at Canter- 
bury, having been elected into the order at 
Jersey on 13 Jan. 1648-9. He died on 24 Oct. 
following, and was buried on 1 Nov. at 
Bedwyn Magna, Wiltshire. An anonymous 
pee of Somerset belongs to the Duke of 

eaufort; another by Vandyck (in Lord 
Clarendon’s possession at The Grove, Wat- 
ford) was engraved and prefixed to vol. iii. 
of Lady Theresa Lewis's‘ Lives of the Friends 
and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon,’ 1852. , 

By his second wife he had, with other 
issue, two daughters—Mary, who married 
Heneage Finch, second earl of Winchilsea 
[q.v.],and Jane, who married Charles Boyle, 
lord Clifford of Londesborough, son of Richard 
Boyle, first earl of Burlington, and second 
earl of Cork [q. v.]—and two sons, viz.: 
(1) Henry, lord Beauchamp (d. 1654), leav- 
ing, with other issue, by his wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Arthur, lord Capel of Hadham, a 
son William, who succeeded as third duke 
of Somerset (d. 26 Sept. 1671, aged 20); 
(2) John, lord Seymour, who succeeded as 
fourth duke of Somerset on his nephew’s 
death, and died without issue, 29 April 1675, 
when the dukedom passed to the grandsons 
of his father’s brother, Francis, first baron 
Seymour of Trowbridge [see under SzymouR, 
CHARLES, sixth DUKE oF SoMERSET}. 


{Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Complete Peerage, 
s. n. ‘Hertford;’ Collins’s Peerage, i. 474 et seq. ; 
Courthope’s Hist. Peerage; Hutchins’s Dorset, 
i. 250; Rymer’s Foedera, ed. Sanderson, xvi. 
710; Edinb. Rev. July 1896, art. x.; Harl. MS. 
7003, ff. 122,132; Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, ii. 506; Court and Times of 
James I, i. 127; Winwood’s Mem. iii. 201, 
279-81; Nichols’s Progresses of Jamesl; Met- 
ealfe’s Book of Knights; Clarendon’s Rebel- 
lion; Parl. Hist. ii. 75, 126, 1212, 1374-5; 
Lords’ Journal, iii. 4, 98, 130, 499, 544, 552, 
y. 49, xi. 171, 358; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 342, 349, 401, 514-15, 1638-45, 
and Cal. Comm. for Compounding, and for Ad- 
yance of Money; Notes of the Treaty of Ripon 
(Camden Soc.) App. p. 79; Rushworth’s Hist. 
Coll. pt. ii. vol. ii. pp. 1200, 1276, pt. iii. vol. 1. 
pp. 627, 672, 685, 766, vol. ii, 180, 284, 561- 
573, 792, 805, pt. iv. vol. i. p. 280; White- 
locke’s Mem. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 
308, 9th Rep. pt. ii., 10th Rep. pts. iv. and vi., 
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12th Rep. pts. ii. and ix., 13th Rep. pt. i.; 


Bates’s Elenchus Motuum Nuperorum (1685), 
p. 142; Nicholas Papers (Camden Soc.), ii. 66 ; 
Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, ed. 
Bohn, y. 99 ; Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 
9th ed. iv. 861; Gardiner’s Histories of England 
and of the Great Civil War.] J. M. R. 


SEYMOUR, WILLIAM DIGBY (1822- 
1895), county-court judge, third son of Charles 
Seymour, vicar of Kilronan, co. Roscommon,,. 
by Beata, daughter of Fergus Langley of 
Lich Finn, Tipperary, was born in Ireland 
on 22 Sept. 1822. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, graduating B.A. 
in 1844 and LL.D. in 1872. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple on 12 June 
1846, and practised on the northern circuit. 
By the influence of his father-in-law he was 
returned to parliament as one of the members 
for Sunderland in 1852, and his support of 
the liberal party was rewarded with the re- 
cordership of Newcastle in December 1854. 
On returning to his constituency for re- 
election he was defeated. In the meantime 
he had become connected with various com- 
mercial undertakings, notably with the Waller 
Gold-mining Company, of which he was chair- 
man in 1852. His experiences were unfor- 
tunate, and in 1858 he had to make an ar- 
rangement with his creditors. In 1859 he 
was called before the benchers of the Middle 
Temple to answer charges affecting his 
character as a barrister in connection with 
some commercial transactions, and on 23 Feb. 
was censured by the benchers ( Times, 22, 24, 
25 Feb. and 4 April 1859). Seymour dis- 
puted the fairness of the decision, but he 
would not publish the evidence, and he was 
excluded from the bar mess of the northern 
circuit. He commenced legal proceedings 
against Mr. Butterworth, the publisher of 
the ‘Law Magazine,’ for giving a statement 
of the case with comments. The trial was 
heard by Lord-chief-justice Cockburn on 
2-3 Dec. 1862, and resulted in a verdict for 
the plaintiff of 40s. (2d. 3 Dec. 1862 p. 10, 
4 Dec. pp. 8-9). 

In May 1859 Seymour was returned for 
Southampton, securing conservative support 
by a pledge not to vote against Derby’s 
government. His failure to observe this 

romise was commented on by the ‘ Morning 
Herald, and Seymour sought to institute a 
criminal prosecution of that paper, which 
was refused by Lord Campbell. Seymour 
was named a queen’s counsel in the county 
palatine of Lancaster in August 1860, and 
on 19 Feb. 1861 a queen’s counsel for Eng- 
land by Lord Campbell. In the same year 
he was employed by the government to draw 
up the Admiralty Reform Act. 


Seymour-Conway 


His views grew gradually more conserva- 
tive; he contested unsuccessfully Hull in 
1857, Southampton in 1865, Nottingham in 
1869 and 1870, Stockton in 1880, and South 
Shields in 1885. By the influence of his 
political friends he became judge of the 
county-court circuit No. 1, with his chief 
court at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in August 
1889, and held that appointment at his death, 
which took place at Tynemouth on 16 March 
1895. In February 1894 he was presented 
with his portrait by C. K. Robinson. He 
married, on 1 Sept. 1847, Emily, second 
daughter of Joseph John Wright, solicitor, 
Sunderland. 

He was author of: 1. ‘How to employ 
Capital in Western Ireland, being Answers 
to Questions upon the Manufacture of Beet- 
sugar, Flax, and Chicory in connection with 
a Land Investment in the West of Ireland,’ 
2nd edit. 1851; with an appendix, a letter 
from M. Leon, 1851. 2. ‘The Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, with summary notes 
and index,’ 1855; 2nd edit. 1857. 3. ‘The 
Wail of Montrose; or the Wrongs of Ship- 
ping,’ 1859; 2nd edit. 1859. 4. ‘ Waste Land 
Reclamation and Peasant Proprietorship, 
with suggestions for the Establishment of a 
Land Bank in Ireland, 1881. 5. ‘The 
Hebrew Psalter: anew metrical translation,’ 
1882. 

[Debrett’s House of Commons, 1891, p. 337; 
Times, 18 March 1895, p. 10; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 1853 xxii. 132, 23 March 1895 p. 
350, with portrait; Pall Mall Budget, 21 March 
1895, p. 4, with portrait; Law Mag. and Law 
Rev. 1862 xiii. 158-85, 363-5, 1863, xiv. 181- 
338, xv. 1-42; W. D. Seymour, The Middle 
Temple Benchers and the Northern Circuit Com- 
mittee, 1862.] G. C. B. 


SEYMOUR-CONWAY, FRANCIS, 
first Mareuis oF Hurtrorp (1719-1794). 
[See Conway. ] 


SHAA. [See SHaw.] 


SHACKLETON, ABRAHAM (1697- 
1771), schoolmaster, the youngest of six 
children, was born at Shackleton House, near 
Bingley inthe West Riding of Yorkshire in 
1697. His parents were quakers. Hedid not 
begin Latin till he was twenty, but worked 
so hard that he attained a good Latin prose 
style. He became a teacher in the school 
of David Hall of Skipton, Yorkshire, and 
married Margaret Wilkinson, a relative of 
the master. He removed to Ireland, and 
became tutor to the children of John Duckett 
of Duckett’s Grove, co. Carlow, and to those 
of William Cooper of Cooper Hill in the 
same district. Both were considerable land 
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owners, and, like himself, members of the 
Society of Friends. At their suggestion he 
opened a boarding school at Ballytore, co. 
Kildare, on 1 March 1726, and continued its 
headmaster till 1756. During this time he 
educated four hundred boys of English, Scot- 
tish, or French descent, thirty-four of Anglo- 
Irish families, and thirty-four of original Irish 
origin. Dr. Richard Brocklesby (1722-1797) 
[q. v.] was one of his pupils; but the most 
distinguished was Edmund Burke, who en- 
teredon 26 May 1741. Shackleton recognised 
his ability, and they continued firm friends 
throughout life. In 1769 he went to the 
yearly meeting of the Society of Friends in 
London, and afterwards paid Burke a visit 
at Beaconsfield. His house in Ballytore was 
called Griesmount, but the present building 
of that name, though begun in his time, was 
completed after he had resigned the master- 
shipin 1756. He died on 24 June 1771, and 
was buried at Ballytore; he left one son, 
Richard (see below), and one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who married Maurice Raynor, and had 
one son, William. Burke says of him: ‘He 
was indeed a man of singular piety, rectitude, 
and virtue, and he had, along with these 
qualities, a native elegance of manners which 
nothing but genuine good nature and un- 
affected simplicity of heart can give.’ 
RicHARD SHACKLETON (1728-1792), school- 
master, son of the above, was born at Bally- 
tore, co. Kildare, in 1728. He was educated 
at his father’s school, where he was a contem- 
porary of Edmund Burke, and they became 
lifelong friends. He continued his studies 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1756 suc- 
ceeded his father as master of Ballytore 
school. He paid a visit to Burke nearly every 
year, and sixty-four letters from Burke to 
him are printed in ‘The Leadbeater Papers.’ 
Their only difference was in 1770, when a 
short account of Burke’s family and education, 
written by Shackleton, accidentally found 
its way into the newspapers. Burke says: 
‘T am sure I have nothing in my family, my 
circumstances, or my conduct that an honest 
man ought to be ashamed of. But the more 
circumstances of all these that are brought 
out, the more materials are furnished for 
malice to work upon.’ Shackleton explained 
how the accident had occurred, and how much 
he regretted the publication. Burke wrote 
a kind letter in reply, and their friendship 
was uninterrupted. In 1779 he was succeeded 
as master by hisson Abraham. On 21 Aug. 
he was taken ill on his way from Ballytore 
to Mount Mellick, Queen’s County, and 
there died of fever on 20 Aug. 1792. Burke, 
in a letter written on 8 Sept. 1792, says: 
‘Indeed we have had a loss, I console my- 
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self under it by going over the virtues of 
my old friend, of which I believe I am one 
of the earliest witnesses and the most warm 
admirers and lovers” He married, first, 
Elizabeth Fuller, and had four children, and 
two years after her death married, secondly, 
Elizabeth Carleton, who also bore children, 
among them Mary Leadbeater [q. v.] In 
the latter’s ‘Poems’ are seven short’ poems 
by her father. Burke had Shackleton’s por- 
trait painted by Richard Sesson. 

[Poems by Mary Leadbeater, London, 1808 ; 
Devonshire House Portraits; Annals of Bally- 
tore, London, 1862; Prior’s Life of Burke.] 

N. M 


SHACKLETON, JOHN (d. 1767), por- 
trait-painter, is principally known as a 
painter of several portraits of George II, 
Queen Caroline, and other members of the 
royal family from 1730 onwards. In April 
1749 he succeeded William Kent (1684-1748) 
[q.v.] as court painter. The portraits are 
stiff and uninteresting, usually in official 
robes, but they are by no means bad likenesses. 
In 1755 Shackleton was one of the original 
committee who drew up the first proposal 
for a royal academy of London for the im- 
provement of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. He exhibited portraits at the Free 
Society of Artists in 1766, and died on 
16 March 1767. There are portraits by him 
in the National Portrait Gallery, the Found- 
ling Hospital, Fishmongers’ Hall, and most 
of the royal palaces. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting; Pye’s Patronage of British 
Art.] Cs 


SHACKLOCK, RICHARD (7. 1575), 
catholic divine, was possibly of Lancashire 
extraction, and descended from the Shack- 
lock family of Mostyn (Booker, Hist. of 
Blackley, p. 183). He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1555-6, M.A. 1559, and was 
elected fellow of his college in the latter year. 
Shortly after Elizabeth’s accession his devo- 
tion to the catholic faith led him to retire 
to Louvain, where he devoted himself to the 
study ef civil law. The date of his death 
has not been ascertained. 

He published: A translation of the 
letter of Osorio de Fonseca to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Antwerp, 1565, 8vo (running title, 
‘A Pearle for a Prince’), answered by Hart- 
well (see StryPE, Annals, I. ii. 84); and 
Cardinal. Hosius’s treatise, ‘De Heresibus’ 
under the title, ‘A most excellent treatise of 
the begynning of heresyes in oure tyme,’ 
Antwerp, 1565. He wasalso author of ‘ Epita- 
phium in mortem Cuthberti Scoti quondam 
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episcopi Cestrensis,’ which was translated 
into English and answered by Thomas 
Drant [q. v.] 

[Fulke’s Answer, ii. 4 (Parker Soc.) ; Strype’s 
Annals, 1. ii. 710; Cooper’s Athens Cant.; 
Dodd’s Church Hist.; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Warton’s Engl. Poet. iii. 347; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antig. ed. Herbert, p. 871, 1610, 1612.] 

W.ALS. 

SHADRACH, AZARIAH (1774-1844), 
Welshevangelical writer, was born on 24 June 
1774 at Garn Deilo fach in the parish of 
Llanfair, near Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, 
being the fifth son of Henry and Ann Sha- 
drach, natives of the neighbouring parish of 
Nevern. He had scarcely any educational 
opportunities, but when grown up he engaged 
himself as a farm servant to a local inde- 
pendent minister, who was reputed to possess 
a good library, on the condition that he should 
be allowed access to his employer’s books 
after his day’s work. At his master’s sug- 
gestion he decided to enter the independent 
ministry, and in 1798 he went, as was then 
usual, on a preaching tour to North Wales, 
where he was induced by Dr. George Lewis 
[{q.v.] to remain, undertaking the duties of 
schoolmaster, first at Hirnant, near Bala, 
and then at Pennal and Derwenlas, near 
Machynlleth. Towards the end of 1802 he 
was ordained pastor ofthe independent church 
at Llanrwst, at a salary of 5/. a year. Here 
he was largely instrumental in suppressing 
the wakes or ‘mabsantau’ which then 
flourished in the district. In November 1806 
he removed to North Cardiganshire, where 
he had charge of the churches of Talybont 


| and Llanbadarn. To these he added in 1819 


the charge of a new church which he then 
formed at Aberystwyth, and for which, two 
years later, he built a chapel, becoming him- 
self responsible for its cost. Owing to ill 
health he resigned his charges in August 
1835, but continued to preach until his death 
on 18 Jan. 1844. He was buried at St. 
Michael’s Church, Aberystwyth. 

Shadrach was the author of no less than 
twenty-seven works, all, with one exception, 
written in Welsh. Some of them ran into 
several editions, and it is estimated that sixty 
thousand copies of his various books were 
sold altogether. They were mostly homi- 
letic in character, being sketches of sermons 
he had previously delivered. Owing to his 
liberal use of allegory he has been styled, 
somewhat extravagantly, ‘the Bunyan of 
Wales.’ Perhaps his best work was ‘A Look- 
ing Glass; neu Ddrych y Gwrthgiliwr,’ &c. 
(Carmarthen, 1807, and numerous reprints), 
which was translated into English by Ed- 
ward 8. Byam, sometime chief magistrate of 
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Mauritius, under the title ‘The Backslider’s | mand of the Highflyer, and returned to Eng- 


Mirror: a popular Welsh treatise, translated 
from the ancient British Language,’ London, 
1845. 

Shadrach was credited with the possession 
of a prophetic faculty, and is specially re- 
membered about Aberdovey on account of a 
curious ballad which he wrote in 1836, fore- 
telling many unforeseen events which have 
since come to pass in the district. To his 
last work, ‘Cerbyd o Goed Libanus’ (Aber- 
ystwyth, 1840), are appended some autobio- 
graphical notes. 

[A full biography by the Rey. Josiah Jones 
of Machynlleth was published, first in Y Beir- 
niad, and subsequently in 1863 in book form. 
See also Rees and Thomas, Hanes Eglwysi Anni- 
bynol Cymru, iv. 134-8 ; Jones’s Geiriadur Byw- 
graffyddol, ii, 542-4. ] De Grol. 

SHADWELL, Str CHARLES FREDE- 
RICK ALEXANDER (1814-18886), admiral, 
born in 1814, fourth son of Sir Lancelot Shad- 
well[q. v.], was in 1827 entered as a scholar at 
the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, and 
from it passed into the navy in 1829. In 1833 
he passed his examination, and was made 
lieutenant on 28 June 1838. He was then 


appointed to the 36-gun frigate Castor, going | 


out to the Mediterranean, where in 1840 he 
was present at the operations on the coast 
of Syria, including the capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre. In December 1841 he was appointed 
first lieutenant of the Fly, employed for more 
than four years in surveying in TorresStraits 
and on the northern coast of Australia [see 
JuKxES, JosepH Burrs}. On the Fly being 
paid out of commission, he was promoted to 
the rank of commander, 27 June 1846. He 
then studied for some time at the Royal Naval 
College, taking a certificate in ‘steam,’ and 
devoting himself more especially to nautical 
astronomy. In February 1850 he was ap- 
pointed to the Sphinx, which he teok out to 
the East Indies, and in her had an active 
share in the Burma war of 1852, for which 
he twice received the thanks of the governor- 
general in council; on 7 Feb. 1853 was ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain, and on 5 Dec. 
1853 was nominated a C.B. 

In August 1856 he commissioned the 
Highflyer for the China station, where in 
1857 he took part in the operations in the 
Canton river, leading up to the capture of 
Canton in December [see Snrmour, Sir 
MicHart, 1802-1887], and in the disastrous 
attack on the Taku forts on 25 June 1859 
(see Horr, Sir James, 1808-1881], when, 
in leading the landing party across the mud 
flat, he received a severe wound in the ankle, 
which rendered him permanently lame. In 
January 1860 he was relieved from the com- 


land. 

From February 1861 to August 1862 he 
commanded the Aboukir of 90 guns in the 
Mediterranean and West Indies; from Oc- 
tober 1862 to June 1864, the Hastings flag- 
ship of Sir Lewis Jones at Queenstown ; 
and from June 1864 till his promotion to 
the rank of rear-admiral on 15 Jan. 1869 
was captain-superintendent of the Gosport 
victualling-yard and of Haslar Hospital. 
From August 1871 to May 1875 he was 
commander-in-chief in China, and was made 
K.C.B. on 24 May 1873. From 1878 to 
1881 he was president of the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich, after which he lived 
in retirement at Melksham in Wiltshire, 
where he died, unmarried, on 1 March 1886. 

Despite his long, and in some instances 
brilliant, service, Shadwell had rather the 
temperament of a student than of a warrior. 
He was deeply attached to the study of 
nautical astronomy, on different details of 
which he published a large number of pam- 
phlets. For many years he was engaged on 
a work on the subject, which gradually 
assumed almost encyclopedic proportions 
without ever reaching his high ideal of com- 
pleteness ; and it was still unfinished at his 
death. He was elected F.R.S. on 6June 1861, 
and was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
and Royal Geographical societies. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biogr. Dict.; Times, 4 March 
1886 ; Navy Lists; personal knowledge. | 

J. K. 


SHADWELL, Sir JOHN (1671-1747), 
physician, son of Thomas Shadwell [q. Ma 
and Anne, daughter of Thomas Gibbs o 
Norwich, was born in Middlesex, probably 
at Chelsea, in 1671. On 15 May 1685 he 
matriculated at Oxford from University 


College, whence he migrated to All Souls’ 


College. He graduated B.A. on 1 June 
1689 (3 Noy. 1688, according to the register 
at All Souls’ College), M.A. on 26 April 
1693, M.B. on 19 April 1697,and M.D. on 
5 June 1700. As physician in ordinary to 
Queen Anne he was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1712. On 
30 Nov. 1701 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he was admitted on 3 Dec. 
He read one pope before the society, an ‘Ac- 
count of an Extraordinary Skeleton’ (Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1741, xli. 820). He 
was appointed physician-extraordinary to 
Queen Anne on 9 Noy. 1709, and on 9 Feb. 
1712 was sworn one of the physicians in 
ordinary, in the room of Dr. Martin Lister 
(q.v.], being succeeded in his former office by 
Dr. Hans Sloane [q.v.] The accounts of the 
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queen’s illness in December 1713-14 in 
Boyer’s ‘ History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne’ are derived from Shadwell’s letters 
to the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbury. 
Boyer recorded Shadwell’s opinion that the 
queen died of ‘gouty humour translating 
itself upon the brain.’ He continued to be 
physician in ordinary to George I and 
George IT, and was knighted on 12 June 
1715. He long resided in Windmill Street, 
and in 1735 withdrew from practice and re- 
tired to France, where he remained until 
1740. He died at Windmili Street on 4 Jan. 
1747. He was buried on 8 Jan. at Bath 
Abbey, where there is a tomb with an ela- 
borate epitaph to his memory. 

Sir John Shadwell was twice married ; by 
his first wife, who died on 14 April 1722, he 
had issued one son and three daughters. He 
married, secondly, Ann Binns, at. Somerset 
House chapel, on 12 March 1725, and on 
29 June 1731 he made his will in her favour. 
' Lady Shadwell survived until 1777. 


[Munk’s Coll. of Phys.; Gent. Mag.; Genea- 
logist, new ser. vi. 98; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Historical Reg. 1722 ; Malcolm’s Londinium Re- 
divivum, iv. 295.] WwW. W. W. 


SHADWELL, Sir LANCELOT (1779- 
1850), last vice-chancellor of England, eldest 
son of Lancelot Shadwell of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law, an eminent conveyancer, by 
his wife Elizabeth, third daughter of Charles 
Whitmore of Southampton, was born on 
3 May 1779. He was educated at Eton, 
and subsequently went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where, in 1800, he became 
seventh wrangler, obtained the second chan- 
cellor’s medal, and graduated B.A. He was 
elected a fellow of his college on 23 March 
1801, graduated M.A. in 1808, and received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1842. 
Shadwell was admitted a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn on 80 June 1797, and was called 
to the bar on 10 Feb. 1803. After practising 
eighteen years with much success as a junior 
in the court of chancery, he was appointed 
a king’s counsel on 8 Dec. 1821, and took 
his seat within the bar on the first day of 
Hilary term 1822 (J. B. Moor, Reports of 
Cases in the Common Pleas and Exchequer 
Chamber, 1824, vi. 441). In spite of much 
pecuniary loss, he refused to follow the 
practice then prevalent of taking briefs in 
more than one equity court, and honourably 
confined himself to practising before the 
lord chancellor, not being able, as he said, 
‘to induce himself to think that it is con- 
sistent with justice, much less with honour, 
to undertake to lead a cause and either for- 


sake it altogether or give it an imperfect, | 
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hasty, and divided attention—consequences 
that inevitably result from the attempt to 
conduct causes before two judges sitting at 
the same time in different places’ (Gent. 
Mag. 1850, ii. 545). At the general elec- 
tion in June 1826 Shadwell obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons for the borough 
of Ripon through the influence of Miss 
Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence [see AISLABIE, - 
Joun], under whose will he subsequently 
received a handsome bequest. On 14 Feb. 
1827 he introduced a bill for the limitation 
of a writ of right and for the amendment 
of the law of dower, but it did not get 
beyond the committee stage (Parliamentary 
Debates, 2nd ser. xvi. 471-3, 474-5, xvii. 
94,174), His parliamentary career was short, 
for on 31 Oct. 1827 he was appointed vice- 
chancellor of England in the place of Sir An- 
thony Hart (London Gazette, 1827, ii. 2250). 
On 16 Noy. following he was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council and knighted (7. 
1827, ii. 2385, 23886). He presided in the 
vice-chancellor’s court for nearly twenty- 
three years. During this period he twice 
filled the office of a commissioner of the great 
seal: from 23 April 1835 to 16 Jan. 1836 in 
conjunction with Sir C. C. Pepys (afterwards 
Lord Cottenham) and Sir J. B. Bosanquet, 
and again from 19 June to 15 July 1850 in 
conjunction with Lord Langdaleand Sir R. M. 
Rolfe (afterwards Lord Cranworth). On 
24 June he was seized with a sudden illness, 
which prevented him from sitting again 
during the continuance of the second com- 
mission. He died at his residence, Barn 
Elms, Surrey, on 10 Aug. 1850, aged 71, and 
was buried in Barnes churchyard. 

Shadwell married, first, on 8 Jan. 1805, 
Harriet, daughter of Anthony Richardson of 
Powis Place, Great Ormond Street, a Lon- 
don merchant, and sister of Sir John Richard- 
son, some time a justice of the common 
pleas, by whom he had Sir Charles Frederick 
Alexander Shadwell [q. v.], and five other 
sons. His first wife died on 25 May 1814, 
and on 4 Jan. 1816 he married, secondly, 
Frances, third and youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain Locke, by whom he had six sons and 
five daughters. Shadwell’s second wife died 
on 27 Oct. 1854, aged 66. 

Shadwell, who was the last ‘ vice-chan- 
cellor of England,’ was a learned and able 
judge, with a handsome presence and cour- 
teous manners. Of hiy complete subjection 
to Bethell, the leader of his court, many 
stories are told (see Nasu, Life o7' Richard, 
Lord Westbury, 1888, i. 69, 84-5, 95). He 
was president of the Society of Psychrolutes, 
the qualification for the membership of that 
body being the daily practice of bathing out 
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of doors from November to March (Roesxr, 
History of the ‘Old Water Colour’ Society, 
1891, ii. 210-11), He was in the habit of 
bathing every day, whatever the weather, 
in one of the creeks of the Thames near 
Barn Elms, and while thus engaged is said 
to have granted an injunction on one occa~ 
sion in the long vacation. In his early days 
he was an active pedestrian (see ARNOULD, 
Memoir of Lord Denman, 1873, i. 17, 25), 
and in 1797 he served as a member of the 
light-horse volunteers (LorD CoLCHESTER, 
Diary and Correspondence, 1861, i. 114). 
He was elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 80 Jan. 1822, and acted as treasurer in 
1833. 

His portrait, painted in 1842 by Thomas 
Phillips, R.A., is in the possession of his inn. 
His decisions will be found in the‘ Reports’ 
of Nicholas Simons (ii. 41 to xvii. 166). 

The vice-chancellor’s eighth son, Law- 
RENCE SHADWELL (1823-1887), born in July 
1823, was educated at Eton, and entered the 
army as ensign in the 98th foot on 26 April 
1841. He served in the China expedition of 
1842, the Punjab campaign of 1848-9, and 
in the Crimean war of 1854-6. He held the 
appointment of assistant quartermaster-gene- 
ral in the Crimea during the greater part of 
the war. After his return to England, he was 
assistant quartermaster-general to the troops 
in the northern district from April 1857 to 
~ September1861,in Nova Scotiafrom January 
to August 1862, and in the south-western 
district of England from April 1864 to 
February 1866. From 1866 to 1871 he was 
military assistant at the war office. He 
was promoted to the rank of major-general 
on 6 March 1868, and was created a com- 
panion of the Bath on 2 June 1869. He was 
granted a reward for distinguished and meri- 
torious services in January 1874, and was 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant-general 
on 27 April 1879, and to that of general on 
1 July 1881. He retired from the army on 
25 July 1881, and died at Reading on 
16 Aug. 1887, aged 64. Lawrence Shadwell 
married, on 2 Aug. 1853, Helen Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
vicar of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire, and 
fellow of Eton College. 


[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix. 261-4; 
Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord Langdale, 1852, ii. 
258-68; Georgian Era, 1833, ii. 552; Law 
Times, xv. 467; Legal Observer, xl. 805; De 
Gex and Smale’s Reports, vol. iv. pp. ix-xi; 
Illustrated London News, 17 Aug. 1850 (with 
portrait); Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, 1850, 
ili. 437, 488; Ann. Reg. 1850, app. to chron. 
pp. 251-2; Gent. Mag. 1805, i. 83, 1814 1, 628, 
1845 ii. 423, 1854 ii. 644; Baker’s History of 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1869, pt. i. 
pp. 811, 812; Grad. Cantabr. 1856, p. 341; 
Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864, pp. 14, 21, 
172; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament, pt. ii. p. 3809; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, 1890; Lincoln’s Inn Registers ; 
Army Lists.] Goon Rab: 


SHADWELL, THOMAS (1642?-1692), 
dramatist and poet-laureate, was grandson 
of George Shadwell, and son of John Shad- 
well of the parish of Broomhill, Norfolk. 
He claimed descent from the family of Shad- 
well of Lyndowne, Staffordshire. John 
Shadwell, who had eleven children, was 
of the Middle Temple, and lost much of 
his property at the civil war. He was a 
justice of the peace for Middlesex, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk, and after the Restoration was 
appointed recorder of Galway and receiver 
there to the Duke of York, and subsequently 
was attorney-general at Tangier under Wil- 
liam O’Brien, second earl of Inchiquin [q. v. } 
He was buried at Oxburgh, Norfolk, on 
2 March 1684 (Biomerintp, Norfolk, vi. 
197; Oxburgh Register). 

Shadwell was born in 1640 or 1642 at 
Broomhill House in the parish of Weeting 
(cf. Caius College Register; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. iv. 109). He was educated at home 
for five years, and afterwards for a year at the 
school of Bury St. Edmunds. On 17 Dec. 
1656 he was admitted a pensioner to Caius 
College, Cambridge, ‘ then aged 14,’ but he 
left without taking any degree, and entered 
the Middle Temple. After studying there 
for some time, he travelled abroad, and on 
his return turned his attention to literature. 

Shadwell’s first play, ‘The Sullen Lovers,’ 
based on Moliére’s ‘Les Facheux,’ was 
brought out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
5 May 1668. It was acted twelve days 
(Shadwell’s wife taking the part of the 
heroine, Emilia), and was revived when the 
court was at Dover in 1670 (Downs, 
Roseius Anglicanus, 1708, p. 29). In the 
preface Shadwell avowed himself a disciple 
of Ben Jonson, his endeavour being to repre- 
sent variety of humours, as was the practice 
of his master. In September 1668 Pepys 
asked Shadwell to dinner; but when Shad- 
well’s second play, ‘The Royal Shepherdess,’ 
which was adapted from Fountain’s ‘The 
Rewards of Virtue,’ was produced before a 
crowded house in February 1669, Pepys said 
it was ‘the silliest for words and design and 
everything that ever I saw in my whole life.’ 
A much better play, ‘The Humovrists,’ pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal in 1670, is said 
by Gildon to have met with many enemies 
on its first appearance. ‘The Miser,’ 1671, 
is an adaptation from Moliére, but contains 
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eight characters not to be found in‘ L’Avare.’ 
In the preface, Shadwell says that Moliére’s 
part in the play had not suffered in his 
hands: “Tis not barrenness of wit or inven- 
tion that makes us borrow from the French, 
but laziness.’ ‘The Miser’ was dedicated to 
the Earl of Dorset. Nell Gwyn wrote: 
‘My Lord of Dorset ... drinks ale with 
Shadwell and Mr. Harris at the Duke’s 
House all day long’ (Notes and Queries, 4th 
sef. Vil. 3). 

‘Epsom Wells,’ one of Shadwell’s best 
plays in spite of its coarseness, was acted 
at Dorset Garden in 1672. Shadwell says, 
in the dedication to his patron the Duke of 
Newcastle, that the town was ‘extremely 
kind to it.’ Sir Charles Sedley wrote a pro- 
logue, and, according to Dryden, gave the 
author help in writing the play. In 1673 
Shadwell constructed an opera out of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Tempest,’ with the sub-title of ‘The 
Enchanted Island,’ which was given at Dor- 
set Garden with much success, and printed 
in 4to (Downss; cf. Gunust,.i. 155). In 
the dedication (to Monmouth) of ‘Psyche,’ 
produced at Dorset Garden in February 1674, 
Shadwell alludes to the charge that others 
wrote the best parts of his plays. This opera, 
which is in rhymed verse, was based on 
Moliére, and was played for about eight 
nights. The scenery cost 8007. ‘The Liber- 
tine, a tragedy with Don Juan as hero, and 
‘The Virtuoso’ were brought out in 1676. 
In the dedication to the former, Shadwell 
replied to the charge of hasty writing pre- 
ferred against him by Elkanah Settle ie v.] 
in a postscript to ‘ Love and Revenge,’ 1675 ; 
in ‘ The Virtuoso’ he regretted that want of 
means prevented him devoting his whole 
time to the leisurely writing of ‘correct’ 
comedies. In ‘Timon of Athens,’ 1678, 
Shadwell spoke of the inimitable hand of 
Shakespeare, but added, ‘Yet I can truly 
say I have made it into a play.’ ‘The True 
Widow,’ produced in 1679 or perhaps 1678, 
and dedicated to Sedley, was not popular, 
though Shadwell was well satisfied with it. 
‘The Woman Captain, 1680, was followed 
by ‘The Lancashire Witches, 1681, which 
was successful in spite of the efforts of a 
party who said that the character of the 
chaplain, Smerk, was an insult to the 
church of England. Much of the play was 
struck out by the licenser before it was 
acted, but it was afterwards printed in full 
(on its coarseness, cf. Spectator, No. 141). 

In 1671 Shadwell referred to Dryden, in 
the preface to ‘The Humourists,’ as his ‘par- 
ticular friend ;’ he joined Crowne and Dry- 
den in an attack on Settle’s ‘Empress of 
Morocco’ in 1674, and in 1679 Dryden con- 


tributed a prologue to Shadwell’s ‘True 
Widow.’ Butin the preface to his first play 
(1668) Shadwell had written in opposition to 
views recently expressed in Dryden’s ‘ Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy,’ while in ‘The Virtuoso’ 
(1676) he sneered at contemporary drama- 
tists, and Dryden must have felt that some 
of the remarks related to his writings and 
to‘ Aureng-Zebe’ in particular. There was, 
however, no open feud until 1682, when Dry- 
den produced his second satire on Shaftes- 
bury, ‘The Medal,’ prefaced by an epistle to 
the whigs. Shadwell replied with ‘The 
Medal of John Bayes: a Satire against Folly 
and Knavery,’ and with a prose ‘ Epistle to 
the Tories,’ in which, as well asin the verse, 
he grossly libelled his opponent, both as 
poet and man, calling him an ‘ abandoned 
rascal,’ ‘half wit, half fool.” Shadwell is 
supposed also to have been the author of a 
rather less offensive satire, ‘ The Tory Poets,’ 
1682, in which Dryden is attacked, in com- 
pany with Otway and others. Dryden took 
his revenge in ‘MacFlecknoe, ora Satire on 
the True Blue Protestant Poet, T. S.,’ pub- 
lished in October 1682, where Shadwell is 
represented as the literary son and successor 
of the poetaster Richard Flecknoe[q.v.] In 
this savage attack it was alleged that Shad- 
well was void of wit, and ‘never deviates into 
sense,’ and there were allusions to Shadwell’s 
‘mountain belly,’ slowness of composition, 
comparison of himself with Jonson, and the 
help he obtained from Sedley. A month 
later Dryden wrote another bitter attack in 
Nahum Tate’s second part of ‘ Absalom and 
Achitophel,’ where, under the name of Og, 
he described Shadwell asa drunken ‘ mass of 
foul corrupted matter,’ and ridiculed his 
poverty and his habit of taking opium. 

In the following year Shadwell and 
Thomas Hunt (1627 ?-1688) [q. v.] attacked 
Dryden in ‘Some Reflections upon the pre- 
tended Parallel in the play called the Duke 
of Guise,’ 1683, and Dryden retorted in 
the ‘ Vindication of the Duke of Guise,’ in 
which reference was made especially to Shad- 
well’s drinking habits and to his ignorance 
of the classics. Shadwell was again attacked 
in a scarce eulogy on Dryden, ‘The Laurel,’ 
1685. It was not until 1687 that Shadwell, 
in a translation of the ‘Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal,’ dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley, 
and written as a counterblast to a transla- 
tion by Dryden’s friend, Henry Higden[q.v.], 
replied to ‘Mac Flecknoe.’ In this he rather 
proved his dulness by taking literally Dry- 
den’s reference to him as an Irishman. In 
conclusion he alleged that Dryden, when 
taxed with the authorship of the satire, ‘ de- 
nied it with all the execrations he could think 
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of. There is, however, abundant proof that 
Dryden made no secret of the authorship. 

After an interval of seven years Shad- 
well produced one of his best plays, ‘The 
Squire of Alsatia’ (May 1688), in which 
the rogues make free use of their cant lan- 
guage. The play ran for thirteen nights, 
and the author's third night brought him in 
130/., ‘162. more than any other poet ever 
did.’ The title first proposed seems to have 
been the ‘Alsatia Bully’ (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 5th Rep. p. 198, 12th Rep. pt. v. 
p- 119). 

At the Revolution Dryden lost the laureate- 
ship, and was succeeded by Shadwell, as 
poet-laureate and historiographer royal. The 
salary of 800/. a year was sometimes in arrear 
(2b. 13th Rep. v. 378, 14th Rep. vi. 166). 
The lord chamberlain, on being asked why 
he did not give the laureateship to a better 
poet, is reported to have said, ‘I do not pre- 
tend to say how great a poet Shadwell may 
be, but I am sure he is an honest man.’ 
Besides some loyal poems Shadwell produced 
in 1689 the comedy ‘ Bury Fair,’ based partly 
on the Duke of Newcastle’s ‘ Triumphant 
Widow’ and Moliére’s ‘ Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules.’ In the dedication to Lord Dorset 
Shadwell says that it was written during an 
eight months’ illness, and that for nearly ten 
years his ruin had been designed, and he 
had been kept from the exercise of a profes- 
sion which would have afforded him a com- 
petent living. After the ‘Amorous Bigot’ 
in 1690, Shadwell brought out‘TheScowrers’ 
(1691), anexcellent but coarse comedy, which 
gives an interesting picture of the times. 

Shadwell died suddenly on 19 Nov. 1692, 
and was buried at Chelsea on the 24th. An 
article upon him appeared in Peter Mot- 
teux’s ‘ Gentleman’sJournal’ for November ; 
and in a funeral sermon, by Dr. Nicholas 
Brady, printed in 1693, Shadwell is highly 
praised as a complete gentleman and an 
unalterable friend, with a deep sense of re- 
ligion. The report that he died of an over- 
dose of opium is rendered probable by 
Brady’s remark that ‘he never took his dose 
of opium but he solemnly recommended him- 
self to God by prayer, as if he were then 
about to resign up hissoul.’ Shadwell’s will 
(P. C. C. 231 Fane) is without date, but on 
13 Dec. 1692 Ellinor Leigh, wife of Anthony 
Leigh, of St. Bride’s parish, gentleman, 
made affidavit that she had been present at 
the execution of the will in 1690. Probate 
was granted to the widow, Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Gibbs, late of Norwich, proctor 
and public notary. Shadwell left rings to 
the Earl of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, 
William Jephson, and Colonel Edmund 
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Ashton, ‘my most dear friends by whom I 
have been extremely obliged.’ He wished to 
be buried in flannel. To his son John he left 
51, for mourning, together with his books, in- 
cluding Hobbes’s ‘ Works,’ with a warning of 
‘some ill opinions’ of Hobbes concerning 
government. He left his property, including 
his interest in the Dorset Garden Theatre, 
to his ‘ diligent, careful, and provident’ wife, 
commending to her the interests of his chil- 
dren, especially his little daughter Anne 
(afterwards Mrs. Oldfield), Mrs. Shadwell, 
as we have seen, was an actress; she ap- 
peared in Otway’s ‘Don Carlos’ in 1676, in 
‘Timon of Athens’ in 1678, and was living 
at Chelsea in 1696. 

Estimates of Shadwell’s literary powers 
differ widely. Rochester said that ‘if Shad- 
well had burnt all he wrote, and printed all 
he spoke, he would have had more wit and 
humour than any other poet.’ Elsewhere, 
Rochester praised ‘ Hasty Shadwell and slow 
Wycherley,’ while Addison, in the ‘Spec- 
tator,’ applauds his humour(No. 35). Shad- 
well depended, like Jonson—whom he vainly 
tried to imitate—for the amusement of his 
hearers on the ‘ humours’ of his characters; 
he had little wit, though it is not fair to 
bracket him, as Dryden did, with Settle. His 
comedies are useful forthe vivid account they 
give of the life of his time. Although no 
poet, he was, as Scott says, an acute observer 
of nature, and he showed considerable skill 
in invention, He seems to have been natu- 
rally coarse, and was grossly indecent with- 
out designing to corrupt. 

The dates of publication of Shadwell’s 
plays were as follows: 1. ‘The Sullen Lovers,’ 
1668. 2. ‘The Royal Shepherdess,’ 1669. 
3. ‘The Humourists, 1671. 4. ‘The Miser,’ 
1672, 5.‘Epsom Wells, 1673. 6.‘ Psyche,’ 
1675. 7. ‘The Virtuoso, 1676. 8. ‘The 
Libertine,” 1676. 9. ‘Timon of Athens,’ 
1678. 10.‘ A True Widow,’ 1679. 11. ‘The 
Woman Captain,’ 1680. 12. ‘The Lanca- 
shire Witches, 1681. 13. ‘The Squire of 
Alsatia,”’ 1688. 14. ‘Bury Fair, 1689. 
15. ‘The Amorous Bigot,’ 1690. 16. ‘The 
Scowrers, 1691. 17. ‘The Volunteers,’ 
16938 (posthumous, with a dedication to the 
queen, signed by the widow, and a prologue 
by D’Urtey). A play called ‘ The Innocent 
Impostors’ is also.referred to Shadwell, but 
cannot be traced (Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. App. pp. 280-1). Shadwell published 
also the following occasional verses, in folio 
form, besides the translation from Juvenal 
and ‘ Medal of John Bayes’ already noticed : 
1.‘A Lenten Prologue refused by the Players’ 
(in reply to the ‘ Medal’), 1683. 2. ‘A Con- 
gratulatory Poem on His Highness the Prince 
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of Orange’s Coming into England,’ 1689, 3.4A 
Congratulatory Poem to the most Illustrious 
Queen Mary, upon her arrival into England,’ 
1689. 4. ‘Ode to the King on his Return from 
Ireland,’ 1690. 5. ‘Ode onthe Anniversary 
of the King’s Birth, 1690. 6. ‘ Votum Pe- 
renne: a Poem to the King on New Year's 
Day,’ 1692. Other verses are in Gildon’s 
‘Poetical Remains of . . . Mr. Shadwell,’ 
&c., 1698. A ‘ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 
1690, is given in Nichols’s ‘ Select Collection 
of Poems,’ v. 298-801. 

Shadwell’s eldest son (afterwards Sir John 
Shadwell [q. v.]) placed a small white marble 
monument in the Poet’s Corner in West- 
minster Abbey, the inscription upon which 
is incorrect (ct. StranLEy, Westminster Abbey, 
1868, p. 278), and in 1720 brought out 
a collected edition of his father’s dramatic 
works, in four volumes, with a dedication 
to George I. A portrait by S. Gribelin is 
prefixed to this edition; an anonymous 
mezzotint by W. Faithorne, jun., after a 
painting of Kerseboom’s, is also said to re- 
present Shadwell (Noptx, Continuation of 
Granger, 1806, i. 255). George Clint [q. v.] 
painted a portrait (which now belongs to Mr. 
J. J. Coleman of Carrow Abbey, Norwich) 
from Faithorne’s engraving; it shows a re- 
semblance in person between Shadwell and 
his master, Ben Jonson. Clint’s painting 
was engraved by Duvean. 

Cuartes SHADWELL (fl. 1710-1720), a 
younger son of Thomas Shadwell, wrote plays 
which were published at Dublin in two 
volumes in 1720. In the dedication of this 
collection to Lady Newtown, to whom he 
owed many obligations, Shadwell refers to his 
father, and says that it was reduced circum- 
stances that led him to be a poet. He seems 
to have served in the army in Portugal, and 
in 1710 was supervisor of the excise in Kent. 
His first piece, ‘The Fair Quaker of Deal’ 
(1710), was dedicated to his friends in Kent. 
It was produced at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, with great success; thanks partly to 
the acting of Miss Santlow as the heroine. 
The ‘Humours of the Army’ appeared in 
1718, with a dedication to Major-general New- 
ton, governor of Londonderry, under whom 
Shadwell had served in Portugal. Shadwell’s 
other plays, acted at the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and printed in 1720, were: (1) ‘Trish 
Hospitality ;’ (2) ‘The Plotting Lovers;’ 
(8) ‘The Hasty Wedding ;’ (4) ‘The Sham 
Prince ;’ (5) ‘ Rotherich O’Connor.’ 

[A short life was prefixed to the collected 
edition of Shadwell’s Works, 1720. See also 
Biogr. Dramatica; Biogr. Britannica; Genest, 
yol, i.; Langbaine’s Lives; Whincop’s Drama- 
tic Lists; Jacob’s Poetical Register; Gent. Mag. 
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1738 p. 2385, 1745 p. 99, 1819 ii. 120; Malone’s 
Dryden ; Austin and Ralph’s Lives of the Poets- 
Laureate; Dryden’s Works, ed. Seott; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. i. 5, 385, viii. 353; Elwin’s Pope, 
ili, 354, ivy. 816, 340; Ward’s Dramatic Litera- 
ture, ii, 572-7; Notes and Queries, passim; 
Faulkner’s Chelsea; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Rep. 
pp. 749, 764, 7th Rep. p. 805. Criticism upon 
Shadwell’s writings will be found in the Retro- 
spective Review, xvi. 55-96; Colburn’s New 
Monthly Magazine, new ser. iii. 292, 353 ; Black- 
wood’s Magazine, ix. 280-2 ; information kindly 
supplied by James Hooper, esy., Norwich.] 
G. A.A. 

SHAFTESBURY, Earts or. [See 
Coornr, ANTHONY ASHLEY, first Earz, 1621- 
1683; Cooppr, AnrHony AsuHizy, third 
Eat, 1671-1713; Cooprr, AnrHony AsH- 
LEY, seventh Haru, 1801-1885. ] 


SHAIRP, JOHN CAMPBELL (1819- 
1885), professor of poetry at Oxford, was 
born at Houstoun, West Lothian, on 30 July 
1819. His father, Major Norman Shairp, 
served in India, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth Binning Campbell, daughter of John 
Campbell of Kildalloig, Argyllshire. Through 
his great-grandmother, Anne Scott of Har- 
den, Shairp was a lineal descendant of ‘the 
flower of Yarrow’ [see under Scorr, WALTER, 
1550 P-1629?]. Hethus claimed kinship both 
with Celt and borderer (Principal Shairp 
and his Friends, p. 323). After preliminary 
training by a tutor, he was educated at Edin- 
burgh academy, and at the end of his school- 
days made his first acquaintance with Words- 
worth’s poetry. From 1886 to 1839 he was 
at Glasgow University, where he stood first 
in logic and moral philosophy. Asan active 
member of the Peel Club, which discussed 
public questions, and as member of a lite- 
rary coterie that included his senior Norman 
Macleod, Henry Douglas (afterwards bishop 
of Bombay), whose sister he married, and 
others, he rapidly became a good speaker and 
a skilled critic and expositor of poetry. In 
his holidays he began adventurous rambles 
in the highlands and on the borders, which 
he continued late in life. 

In 1840 Shairp passed as Snell exhibitioner 
from Glasgow to Balliol College, Oxford, 
somewhat vaguely designing to take orders. 
With Arthur Hugh Clough [q.v.], John Duke 
Coleridge (afterwards Lord Coleridge), and 
others, he formed at Balliol lasting friend- 
ships, chronicling his impressions in his grace- 
ful ‘ Balliol Scholars’ (‘Glen Desseray and 
other Poems’). He was much impressed by 
Newman, for whom he retained a lasting re- 
spect. In 1842 he won the Newdigate prize for 
a poem on Charles XII; it gained the favour- 
able notice of Charles John (Bernadotte), 
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king of Sweden. Failing to secure an Oriel fel- 
lowship, Shairp became in 1846 an assistant- 
master at Rugby under Tait. He proved a 
good teacher, and, according to a colleague, 
his literary enthusiasm and high moral tone 
made him ‘a missionary to the masters.’ In 
1847, when on a holiday tour in Scotland, he 
found Clough with a reading party in Inver- 
ness-shire, and it is believed that Philip in 
‘The Bothy of Tober-na-Vuolich’ (then in 
progress) embodies characteristics of Shairp 
(Principal Shairp and his Friends, p. 110). 
In 1852 he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the moral philosophy chair at Edinburgh. 
In 1856 he retired from Rugby to conduct 
for a time Professor Lushington’s Greek 
classes at Glasgow, and in 1857 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. Pyper, the Latin 
professor at St. Andrews. He succeeded 
Pyper on his death in 1861, and delivered 
a striking inaugural address on Latin litera- 
ture. As a professor he was earnest and 
stimulating, never overlooking the import- 
ance of sound scholarship, but grappling 
also with the thought of his author, and 
expounding comparative literature. Head- 
vocated a higher standard for entrants to 
the universities, and warmly encouraged a 
residential college hall at St. Andrews, which, 
however, had only a brief existence. In 1868 
Shairp succeeded James David Forbes as 
principal of the United College, St. An- 
drews, occupying the Latin chair at the 
. same time till 1872. He was a vigorous 
head, and interested himself in university 
extension, specially favouring a union of in- 
terests between St. Andrews and Dundee. 
In 1872 he built near Aberfeldy, Perth- 
shire, a villa which he named Cuil-Aluinn 
(bonnie nook). 

In June 1877 Shairp succeeded Sir Francis 
Hastings Charles Doyle as professor of poetry 
at Oxford, delivering his first lecture (‘On 
the Province of Poetry’) in the following 
Michaelmas term. Although he was some- 
what outof sympathy with the prevalent taste 
of the university, he made an impression by 
his manifest sincerity. He was reappointed, 
according to usage, in 1882. In 1884 the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him at the 
tercentenary celebration of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Owing to failing health at the end 
of this year, he spent several months in the 
north of Italy. He died, while on a visit to 
Ormsary, Argyllshire, on 18 Sept. 1885. He 
was buried in the Houstoun vault, within the 
church of his native parish. Memorial win- 
dows in the chapel of St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrews, and the Balliol library, Ox- 
ford, chronicle his connection with the two 
universities. A characteristic portrait, by 


Robert Herdman, R.S.A., hangs in the hall 
of the United College, St. Andrews 

On 23 June1853 Shairp married Eliza Dou- 
glas, daughter of Henry Alexander Douglas, 
and granddaughter of Sir William Douglas, 
bart., of Kilhead, Dumfriesshire. The death 
of their first son in the spring of 1855 prompted 
some graceful and pathetic verses. Shairp was 
survived by his. wife and one son, Mr. Camp- 
bell Shairp, advocate, who became sheriff- 
substitute of Argyllshire. 

From his youth Shairp was a writer, but 
he did not publish early. In 1856 he issued 
a vigorous pamphlet on ‘The Wants of 
Scottish Universities and some of the Re- 
medies.’ After settling at St. Andrews, he 
contributed frequently to periodicals. In 
1864 he published ‘Kilmahoe: a Highland 
Pastoral, and other Poems,’ in which he re- 
vealed his love of nature and of Scottish 
scenes and interests, and displayed a strong 
and original, if somewhat irregular, lyrical 
gift. Among the miscellaneous pieces in the 
volume, the tender and haunting ‘ Bush 
aboon Traquair’ easily won and retained 
popularity. ‘Studies in Poetry and Philo- 
sophy’ appeared in 1868 (4th edit. 1886). 
It comprises essays on Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Keble, displaying the author's 
critical and expository powers at their best, 
and a suggestive article on ‘The Moral Mo- 
tive power.’ ‘Culture and Religion,’ which 
was published in 1870 and speedily went 
into several editions, skilfully elaborates the 
thesis that man’s spiritual nature must be 
postulated in any adequate philosophy of 
life. In 1873 Shairp collaborated, with Pro- 
fessor Tait, in the ‘ Life and Letters of J. D, 
Forbes ;’ and in 1874 he edited, with know- 
ledge and enthusiasm, Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
‘Journal.’ In 1877 he published ‘ Poetic In- 
terpretation of Nature,’ a careful delineation 
of a congenial theme. In 1879 appeared his 
monograph on Burns in the series ‘ English 
Men of Letters.’ Outspoken and uncompro- 
mising in its treatment of the man, the work 
is sane and convincing in its criticism of the 
poet. The Oxford lectures, dealing with poetry 
and various poets, from Burns to Cardinal 
Newman, were published in 1881 as ‘ Aspects 
of Poetry.’ Professor Veitch collected in a 
volume in 1887 a number of articles by Shairp, 
under the title ‘Sketches in History and 
Poetry.’ In 1888 Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave 
edited‘ Glen Desseray, and other Poems,’ a 
collection which includes, besides the Jaco- 
bite title-piece, various effective lyrics, such as 
‘The Mountain Walk’ and ‘ The Wilderness,’ 
and the memorial poem ‘Balliol Scholars.’ 
Shairp’s sketches of departed friends are in- 
variably charged with fine feeling. He paid 
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tributes, in biographies or prefatory introdue- 
tions, to (among others) Norman Macleod, 
Clough, Professor Ferrier, Dean Stanley, and 
Erskine of Linlathen. 

[Professor Knight’s Principal Shairp and his 
Friends; Dean Boyle’s Preface to Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy, ed. 1886, and his article 
in the Guardian, 30 Sept. 1885; Merrie Eng- 
land, November 1885; Macleod’s Memorials of 
John Mackintosh ; Memoir of Norman Macleod; 
personal knowledge. | Deeks: 

SHAKERLEY, JEREMY (jf. 1650), 
astronomer and mathematician, was author 
of ‘The Anatomy of Urania Practica, or a 
short Mathematical Discourse; laying open 
the errors and impertinences delivered in 
a Treatise lately published by Mr. Vincent 
Wing and Mr. William Leybourne, under 
the title of Urania Practica,’ London, 1649. 
Leybourne retorted in ‘Ens fixum Shaker- 
lei, or the annihilation of Mr. Jeremie Sha- 
kerley,’ 1649. 

Shakerley’s chief claim to distinction is as 
the second observer of the transit of Mercury. 
The first transit was observed in 1631 (CHAM- 
BERS, Astronomy, 1889, p. 341). According to 
Vincent Wing [q. v. ]( Astronomia Britannica, 
London, 1669, p. 312), Shakerley foretold the 
transit of 1651 in a colloquy or disputation 
entitled ‘De Mercurio in sole videndo.’ No 
trace of this tract seems extant. Wing asserts 
that Shakerley went to India to observe the 
phenomenon, and that he made his observa- 
tions by means of a telescope at Surat on the 
morning of 24 Oct. 1651. 

While still absent, apparently in India, 
there appeared in London Shakerley’s ‘Ta- 
bule Britannice,the British Tables; wherein 
is contained Logistical Arithmetick, the Doc- 
trine of the Sphere, astronomicall chrono- 
logie, the ecclesiasticall accompt, the Equa- 
tion and Reduction of Time, together with 
the Calculation of the Motions of the Fixed 
and Wandering Stars, and the Eclipses of 
the Luminaries, Calculated for the Meridian 
of London from the hypothesis of Bullialdus 
and the Observations of Mr. Horrox’ (pp. 92 
and tables), London, 1653, R. & W. Leybourn. 
Wallis wrote to Collins on 18 Feb. 1671-2, 
‘ What Shakerley’s tables are I know not;’ 
but Flamsteed, addressing the same corre- 
spondent on 13 Aug. 1672, seemed to be better 
informed. ‘The precepts,’ Flamsteed wrote, 
‘I found translated by the ingenuous (sie) 
Mr. Shakerley, which I transcribed from him 
because I thought them clearer expressed 
than the English ones in Crabtree’s letter, 
though they are in substance the very same’ 
(Rieaup, Corresp. of Scientific Men, ii. 167, 
351). 


[Authorities cited.] H. F. B. 
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SHAKESPEAR, JOHN (1774-1858), 
orientalist, born at Lount, near Ashby, Lei- 
cestershire, in August 1774, was the son of 
a small farmer. He was educated at the 
parish school at Staunton Herald, and after- 
wards at a school kept by a clergyman, who 
brought him to the notice of Francis Rawdon- 
Hastings, lord Rawdon (afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings) [q. v.], the lord of the manor. 
Lord Rawdon, who was contemplating a 
mission to North Africa, sent Shakespear to 
learn Arabic in London, where he studied 
the language under Richardson and James 
Golius. In 1793 Lord Rawdon obtained for 
him a post in the commissariat of a force 
under his command, which it was proposed 
to send in aid of the insurgents in Brittany. 
About 1805 he was appointed to an oriental 
professorship at the Royal Military College, 
Marlow. When the East India Company, 
in 1809, opened a training college for cadets 
at Addiscombe, he was appointed professor 
of Hindustani there on 200/. a year, his 
salary rising in 1811 to 400/. and in 1822 to 
6007. While at Addiscombe he compiled a 
Hindustani grammar and dictionary, and 
various text-books. Of the first edition of 
his dictionary he said that it was little 
more than a revision of one published in 
Calcutta by Dr. William Hunter, who died 
at Java in 1812; but subsequent editions 
contained the results of his own researches, 
In 1829 he retired from the East India 
Company’s service with a pension of 300/. a 
year. Being a man of singularly frugal and 
self-denying habits, he put by a considerable 
proportion of his salary as a professor, in 
addition to which he made large sums by the 
sale of his books. He was thus enabled on 
his retirement to purchase Langley Priory 
in Leicestershire, thereby fulfilling, it was 
said, the ambition of his boyhood (V1BaRzt, 
Addiscombe). 

In 1856 he gave 2,500/. to the trustees of 
the fund for preserving William Shake- 
speare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, this 
munificent offer being prompted apparently 
by the idea that he might have been de- 
scended from a branch of the dramatist’s 
family. In his will he bequeathed a further 
sum to the fund (Atheneum, 1858, ii. 85) ; 
but the court of chancery pronounced the 
bequest invalid. He died at Langley Priory 
on 10 June 1858 unmarried, the estate pass- 
ing to his nephew, Charles Bowles, who took 
the surname of Shakespear. j 

There isa portrait by H. P. Briggs, painted 
in 1835, and two others by artists unnamed, 
all at Langley Priory. : 

He was author of: 1. ‘ Hindustani Gram- 
mar, 1813; 6th edit. 1855, 2. ‘Dictionary 
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of Hindustani and English, 1817; to the 
fourth edition of 1849 was added an English- 
Hindustani Dictionary. 3.‘ Muntakhabat-i- 
Hindi, Selections in Hindustani,’ 1817-18. 
4, ‘Introduction to the Hindustani Lan- 
guage,’ 1845. 

[Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. xvii. 
old ser.; Vibart’s Addiscombe; information 
supplied by Charles Shakespear, esq., J. eats 


SHAKESPEAR, Srr RICHMOND 
CAMPBELL (1812-1861), soldier and ad- 
ministrator, youngest son of John Talbot 
Shakespear, of the Bengal civil service, by 
Emily (eldest daughter of William Make- 
peace Thackeray of the Bengal civil service 
and his wife, Amelia Richmond Webb), was 
born in India on 11 May 1812. He came 
to England with his first cousin, William 
Makepeace Thackeray [q. v.], and was with 
him at a preparatory school, ‘ governed,’ says 
Thackeray, ‘ by a horrible little tyrant.’ Both 
boys afterwards passed to the Charterhouse 
school. In Colonel Newcome, Thackeray 
embodied some traits in the character of 
Richmond’s eldest brother, Colonel John 
Dowdeswell Shakespear. Shakespear entered 
the military college of the Hast India Com- 
pany at Addiscombe in 1827, obtaining a 
commission as second lieutenant in the 
Bengal artillery on 12 June 1828. He 
arrived in India on 10 Feb. 1829, and served 
at various stations in Bengal until 19 Jan. 
1837, when he was appointed assistant in 
the revenue department and stationed at 
Gorakhpur. 

On 25 Sept. 1838, having returned to mili- 
tary duty, he joined at Delhi the 6th light 
field (camel) battery of nine-pounders under 
the command of Captain Augustus Abbott, 
and, leaving Delhi on 4 Nov., marched in 
the army of the Indus under Major-general 
Sir Willoughby Cotton and Lieutenant- 
general Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, to 
the Indus, and on through the Bolan pass 
to Kandahar, where he arrived in April 1839. 
He took part in the expedition to Girishk 
under Sir Robert Henry Sale [q. against 
the Kandahar chiefs, returning to Kandahar 
on 29 May. 

On 21 June he was appointed political 
assistant in the mission to Herat of Major 
d’Arcy Todd [q. v.], the newly appointed 
envoy to Shah Kamran. Shakespear’s special 
duty was to instruct the soldiery of Herat 
in gunnery and drill. On the advance of 
the Russians on Khiva, Todd sent Shake- 
spear to the khan of Khiva to aid in the 
negotiation for the surrender of the Russian 
captives, whose detention had led to the 
Russian advance. Shakespear left Herat 


with an escort on 14 May 1840, reached Merv 
(265 miles) on 23 May, and Khiva, 483 miles 
further, on 12 June. He induced the khan to 
make a treaty with the Russian general, who 
was within three days’ march of his capital. 
The prominent conditions of the treaty were 
that theRussian force should withdraw within 
Russian territory, and that the Khivans 
should restore all Russian captives who had 
been taken into slavery by them. Shake- 
spear undertook to collect all Russian cap- 
tives within the Khivan dominions, and 
march them in safety to Russia. By 14 Aug. 
he succeeded in collecting 416 captives, be- 
lieved to be all that there were. He carried 
them successfully across the Turkestan desert 
in defiance of the wild tribes by which it was 
infested, and on 1 Oct. delivered the grateful 
captives to the Russian authorities of Oren- 
burg. From Orenburg he posted to Moscow 
by way of Lanbeersk, and continued his 
journey by diligence to St. Petersburg, where 
he arrived on 3 Nov. He was much féted 
and was cordially received by the czar. From 
St. Petersburg Shakespear carried despatches 
toLondon. On 31 Aug. 1841 he was knighted 
by the queen. He contributed to ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ June 1842, a paper en- 
titled ‘A Journey from Herat to Oren- 
burg,’ which was republished by Blackwood 
in the series of ‘Travel, Adventure, and 
Sport.’ 

Shakespear returned to India the same 
year. On 38 Jan. 1842 he was appointed 
military secretary to Major-general (after- 
wards Field-marshal Sir) George Pollock 
[q. v.], commanding the force assembled at 
Peshawar for the relief of Sir Robert Sale 
at Jalalabad. Hereached Peshawar on5 Feb., 
and remained there for two months while 
the column was organised and reinforcements 
were brought up. On 31 March he accom- 
panied Pollock to Jamrud, and-on 5 April 
entered the Khaibar pass. He volunteered 
to accompany Lieutenant-colonel Taylor as 
his aide-de-camp in his attack on the heights 
on the right, and took command of the men 
lately comprising the garrison of Ali-Masjid. 
Inhisdespatch Pollock mentioned that Shake- 
spear’s exertions throughout the day were 
conspicuous and unceasing (London Gazette, 
7 June 1842), He again distinguished him- 
self at Mamu Khel on 24 Aug., at Jagdalak 
on 8 Sept. and at Tezin on 12 and 13 Sept. 
On each occasion he was mentioned by 
Pollock in despatches. On arrival at Kabul 
on 15 Sept. he volunteered to accompany six 
hundred Kazlbach horsemen to rescue the 
British captives detained by the Afghans at 
Bamian. The captives, by the exertions of 
Eldred Pottinger[q. v.]and by liberal bribery, 
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had already effected their own release, but 
Shakespear, meeting them on the 17th at the 
foot of the Kalu pass, was of assistance in 
escorting them through the disturbed country 
until, on the 20th, they met Sir Robert Sale 
coming up in support with a brigade. Shake- 
spear arrived at Kabul with the captives on 
22 Sept. (2. 6 Dec. 1842). On 12 Oct. he 
accompanied Pollock on his return march to 
India. Meeting with little opposition, he 
reached Peshawar on 12 Noy. and crossed 
the Satlaj by the bridge of boats at Firoz- 
pur on 19 Dec., when the army was re- 
ceived by the viceroy and commander-in- 
chief with every demonstration of honour. 
Shakespear received the war medal with 
clasp for Kabul. 

On 28 March 1843 Shakespear was ap- 
pointed deputy commissioner of Sagar. He 
was promoted to be brevet captain on 12 June 
of the same year. In October he was trans- 
ferred to Gwalior asassistant to Lieutenant- 
colonel Sleeman, political agent for affairs 
in Scindia’s dominions, and took part in the 
war against the Mahratta forces, which was 
needed to establish the government at Gwa- 
lior on a firm foundation. He was aide-de- 
camp to Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough 
at the battle of Maharajpur on 29 Dec. 1843, 
and received the best thanks of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in his despatch 
of 4 Jan. 1844 (2b. 8 March 1845), as well 
as the war medal. After this he was em- 
ployed in getting possession of Gwalior fort 
and in disbanding the Darbar troops. On 
return to civil duties he remained in political 
charge of Gwalior until June 1848. During 
this time it was not found necessary to em- 

loy the contingent on active service. On 
ties 1846 he was promoted to be regimental 
captain. 

In 1848 sickness compelled Shakespear to 
go to the hills on leave; but, on the outbreak 
of the second Sikh war, he returned to 
military duty on 20 Oct. Joining at Firozpur 
the army of the Panjab, under Sir Hugh 
Gough, he was present at the action of Ram- 
nagar on 22 Noy. On1 Dec. he received pro- 
motion to a brevet majority for his previous 
services. On 3 Dec. he was in the action of 
Sadulapur or passage of the Chenab, and on 
13 Jan. 1849 he commanded his battery of 
six heavy guns at the battle of Chillianwalla, 
and was mentioned in despatches (2b. 3 und 
7 March 1849). Atthe battle of Gujerat on 
21 Feb, 1849, Shakespear again commanded 
his heavy-gun battery. The battle opened 
with a three hours’ artillery cannonade by 
the British at a range of 1,500 yards and at 
the rate of forty rounds per gun per hour. 
Lord Gough pronounced this cannonade to 
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bethe most magnificent he had ever witnessed 
and terrible in its effects, After the can- 
nonade the artillery advanced with extra- 
ordinary celerity, taking up successive for- 
ward positions and steadily driving the enemy 
back. Shakespear was wounded, and was 
obliged to return to the hills upon sick cer- 
tificate. He was thanked in despatches for 
hisexertions (2.19 April 1849). Hereceived 
the war medal with two clasps, one for Chil- 
lianwalla and the other for Gujerat, and on 
7 June he was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel for his services. 

Shakespear returned to civil employment 
at Gwalior towards the end of 1849, In 
1851 he was transferred to the political 
agency at Jodpur. He was gazetted to be 
resident at Nipal in 1853, but did not take 
up the appointment, as it did not actually 
become vacant. He was promoted to be 
brevet colonel in the army on 28 Nov. 1854. 
In 1857 he was appointed resident at Baroda, 
and, in February 1858, political commis- 
sioner of the district, and received acting 
command of the northern division of the 
Bombay army, in addition to his political 
duties, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was promoted to be regimental lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 27 Aug. 1858. 

In July 1859 Shakespear became agent to 
the governor-general for Central India, re- 
siding at Indur. He conducted that year 
the negotiations with the Begums of Bhopal 
and installed Sikander Begum as rani of 
Bhopal. For his tact in extricating the 
government from an embarrassing position, 
he was highly commended by the governor- 
general in council in a despatch dated 31 Dec. 
He was made a companion of the Bath, civil 
division, in 1860, and later in the same year 
(30 Dec.) Lord Canning, in a despatch to the 
home government, expressed his high ap- 
preciation of Shakespear’s conduct of the 
negotiations with Scindia. Scindia had been 
induced to concede territory to the maha- 
raja of Gwalior in acknowledgment of the 
latter’s services to the government during the 
mutiny. Scindia also consented to receive 
a subsidiary force composed of troops of the 
line in lieu of the contingent. Shakespear 
had accepted the post of chief commissioner 
of Maisur and Kurg, and was preparing to 
take up the appointment, when he died of 
bronchitis at Indur on 29 Oct. 1861. 

In 1841, when Shakespear was knighted, 
the only occasion during his whole service on 
which he visited England, he met his cousin, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who, on the 
announcement of Shakespear’s death, paid, 
in ‘Roundabout Papers’ (‘Letts’s Diary’), 
a tribute to his memory and referred to this 
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meeting. ‘ His kindhand, wrote Thackeray, 
‘was always open. It was a gracious fate 
which sent him to rescue widows and cap- 
tives. Where could they have had a cham- 
pion more chivalrous, a protector more loving 
and tender P’ 

Shakespear married at Agra, India, on 
5 March 1844, Marian Sophia, third daughter 
of George Powney Thompson, of the Bengal 
civil service, by Harriet, second daughter of 
John Fendall, governor of Java at the time 
of itsrestorationto the Dutch. Lady Shake- 
spear and a family of three sons and six 
daughters survived him. 

A sketch of Shakespear made by Prince 
Soltykoff when on a visit to the Gwalior 
residency was afterwards lithographed. There 
is in Lady Shakespear’s possession a fine 
crayon portrait in colour of her husband, by 
Henry Fanner. 

[Despatches ; India Office Records; War Office 
Records; Vibart’sAddiscombe: its Heroesand Men 
of Note, 1894; Lady Sale’s Journal of the Disasters 
in Afghanistan, 1848; Kaye’s Lives of Indian 
Officers, 1867, vol. ii.; Stocqueler’s Memorials 
of Afghanistan, 1843; Eyre’s Military Opera- 
tions at Cabul, with a Journal of Imprisonment 
in Afghanistan, 1843 ; Thackeray’s Roundabout 
Papers; Sir William Hunter’s Thackerays in 
India, 1897, pp. 147 sq.; Low’s Life of Field 
Marshal Sir George Pollock, 1873 ; Kaye’s His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan ; Low’s Journal 
and Correspondence of the late Major-General 
Augustus Abbott, 1879; Abbott's Khiva, 1856 ; 
Ann. Register, 1861; Times, 6 and 12 Dec. 1861; 
private sources.] Riad 6 lee Np 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1564- 
1616), dramatist and poet, came of a family 
_, «4: Whose surname was borne through 
Distribution, the middle ages by residents in 
very many parts of England— 

at Penrith in Cumberland, at Kirkland and 
Doncaster in Yorkshire, as well as in 
nearly all the midland counties. The 
surname had originally a martial signi- 
ficance, implying capacity in the wield- 
ing of the spear (CAMDEN, Remains, ed. 
1605, p.111; Versrnean, Restitution, 1605). 
Its first recorded holder is John Shakespeare, 
who in 1279 was living at ‘ Freyndon,’ per- 
haps Frittenden, Kent (Plac. Cor. 7 Edw. I, 
Kane.; ef. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. xi. 
122). The great medieval guild of St. Anne 
at Knowle, whose members included the 
leading inhabitants of Warwickshire, was 
joined by many Shakespeares in the fifteenth 
century (cf. Reg. ed. Bickley, 1894), In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the sur- 
name is found far more frequently in War- 
wickshire than elsewhere. The archivesof no 
less than twenty-four towns and villages there 


contain notices of Shakespeare families in the 
sixteenth century, and as many as thirty-four 
Warwickshire towns or villages were in- 
habited by Shakespeare families in the seven- 
teenth century. Among them all William was 
a common christian name. At Rowington, 
twelve miles to the north of Stratford, and 
in the same hundred of Barlichway, one of 
the most prolific Shakespeare families of 
Warwickshire resided in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and no less than three Richard Shake- 
speares of Rowington, whose extant wills 
were proved respectively in 1560, 1591, and 
1614, were fathers of sons called William. 
At least one other William Shakespeare was 
during the period a resident in Rowington. 
As a consequence, the poet has been more 
than once credited with achievements which 
rightly belong to one or other of his nume- 
rous contemporaries who were identically 
named. 

The poet’s ancestry cannot be traced with 
certainty beyond his grandfather. The poet’s 
father, when applying for a grant 
of arms in 1596, claimed that his 
grandfather and the poet’s great- 
grandfather received for services rendered in 
war a grant of land in Warwickshire from 
Henry VII. No precise confirmation of this 
pretension has been discovered, and it may 
be, after the manner of heraldic genealogy, 
fictitious. But the poet undoubtedly came of 
good yeoman stock, and there is every pro- 
bability that his ancestors to the fourth or 
fifth generation were fairly substantial land- 
owners (cf. Times, 14 Oct. 1895; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. viii. 501; Genealog. Mag. 
May 1897). Adam Shakespeare, a tenant by 
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military service of land at Baddesley Clin- - 


ton in 1389, was great-grandfather of one 
Richard Shakespeare, who held land at 
Wroxhall in Warwickshire in 1525. The 
latter is hesitatingly conjectured to have 
migrated soon after that date to Snitterfield, 
a village four miles to the north of Stratford- 
on-Avon. At Snitterfield a yeoman of the 
name was settled in 1535 (cf. HantiwELr- 
PHILLIPpPS, ii. 207), and there is no doubt 
that he was the poet’s grandfather. In 
1550 he was renting a messuage and land at 
Snitterfield of Robert Arden; he was alive in 
1560, and may be assumed to have died be- 
fore the opening of the next year, when the 
Snitterfield parish registers, in which no men- 
tion is made of him, came into being. Richard 
of Snitterfield had at least two sons, Henry 
and John; the parentage of a Thomas 
Shakespeare, a considerable landholder at 
Snitterfield between 1563 and 1588, is un- 
determined, but he may have been a third 
son, The son Henry remained at Snitter- 
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field all his life, and died a prosperous 
farmer in December 1596. John, the younger 
son of Richard, was the poet’s father. 
About 1551 John Shakespeare left Snit- 
terfield, which was probably his birthplace, 
_ for the neighbouring borough of 
frets Stratford-on-Avon. There he set 
up as a trader in all manner of 
agricultural produce. Corn, wool, malt, 
meat, skins, and leather were soon among 
the commodities in which he dealt. Con- 
temporary documents often describe him as 
a glover. Aubrey, Shakespeare’s first bio- 
grapher, reported the tradition that he was 
a butcher. But though both designations 
doubtless indicated important branches of his 
business, neither can be regarded as disclosing 
its full extent. In April 1552 he was living 
in Henley Street, a thoroughfare leading to 
the market town of Henley-in-Arden, and 
he is first mentioned in the borough records 
as paying in that month a fine of twelve- 
pence for having a dirt-heap in front of his 
house. His frequent appearances in the 
years that follow as either plaintiff or de- 
fendant in suits heard in the local court of 
record for the recovery of small debts sug- 
est that he was a keen man of business. 
n early life he prospered in trade, and in 
October 1556 purchased two freehold tene- 
ments at Stratford—one in Henley Street 
with a garden (it adjoins that now known 
as the poet’s birthplace), and the other in 
Greenhill Street with a garden and croft. 
Thenceforth he played a prominent part in 
municipal affairs. In 1557 he was elected 
an ale-taster, whose duty it was to test the 
quality of malt liquors and bread. About the 
same time he was elected a burgess or town 
councillor, and in September 1558, and again 
on 6 Oct. 1559, he was appointed one of the 
four petty constables by a vote of the jury of 
thecourt-leet. Twice—in 1559 and 1561—he 
was chosen one of the affeerors—officers ap- 
pointed to determine the fines for those 
offences which were punishable arbitrarily, 
and for which no express penalties were 
prescribed by statute. In 1561 he was 
elected one of the two chamberlains of the 
borough, an office of responsibility which he 
held for two years. He delivered his second 
statement of account to the corporation in 
January 1564. When attesting documents 
he made his mark, and there is no evidence 
that he could write; but he was credited 
with financial aptitude. The municipal ac- 
counts, which were checked by tallies and 
counters, were audited by him after he ceased 
to be chamberlain, and he more than once 
advanced small sums of money to the cor- 
poration. 
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With characteristic shrewdness he chose 
a wife of assured fortune—Mary, youngest 
daughter of Robert Arden, a 
wealthy farmer of Wilmcote in the 
parish of Aston Cantlowe, near 
Stratford. The Arden family in its eldest 
branch ranked among the most influential of 
the county. Robert's great-grandfather has 
been identified with Robert Arden (d. 1452), 
who was sheriff of Warwickshire and Leices- 
tershire in 14388 (16 Hen. VI), and the latter’s 
descendant, Edward Arden (q. v.], who was 
high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1575, was 
executed in 1583 for alleged complicity in a 
Roman catholic plot against the life of Queen 
Elizabeth (FRrencH, Genealogica Shake- 
speareana, pp. 458 seq.) John Shakespeare’s 
wife belonged to a younger branch of the 
family (2d. pp. 465seq.) Her grandfather, 
Thomas Arden, purchased in 1501 an estate 
at Snitterfield, which passed, with other pro- 
perty, to her father Robert, and John Shake- 
speare’s father, Richard, was one of Robert 
Arden’s Snitterfield tenants. By his first 
wife, whose name is not known, Robert 
Arden had seven daughters, of whom all but 
two married; John Shakespeare’s wife seems 
to have been the youngest. Robert Arden’s 
second wife, Agnes or Anne, widow of John 
Hill (d. 1545), a substantial farmer of Bear- 
ley, survived him ; but by her he had no issue, 
When he died at the end of 1556 he owned a 
farmhouse at Wilmcote and many acres of 
land, besides some hundred acres of land at 
Snitterfield, with two farmhouses which he 
let out to tenants. The post-mortem inven- 
tory of his goods, which was made on 9 Dee. 
1556, shows that he had lived in comfort ; 
his house was adorned by as many as eleven 
‘painted cloths,’ which then did duty for 
tapestries among the middle classes. The 
exordium of his will, which was drawn up 
on 24 Noy. 1556, and proved on 16 Dec. 
following, indicates that he was an observant 
catholic, For his two youngest daughters, 
Alice and Mary, he showed especial affection 
by nominating them his executors. Mary 
received not only 6/. 18s. 4d. in money, but 
the fee-simple of Asbies, his chief property 
at Wilmcote, which consisted of a house 
with some fifty acres of land. She also ac- 
quired, under an earlier settlement, an in- 
terest in two messuages at Snitterfield (Ha1- 
LIWELL-PHILLIPPS, ii. 179). But however 
well she was provided for, she was only able, 
like her husband, to make her mark in lieu 
of signing her name. ; : 

John Shakespeare’s marriage with Mary 
Arden doubtless took place at Aston Cant- 
lowe, the parish church of Wilmcote, in the 
autumn of 1557 (the church registers begin 
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at a later date). On 15 Sept. 1558 his first 
child, a daughter, Joan, was baptised in the 
church of Stratford. A second child, another 
daughter, Margaret, was baptised on 2 Dec. 
1562; but both these children died in infancy. 
The poet William, the firstson and third child, 
was born on 22 or 23 April 1564. 
The latter date is generally ac- 
cepted as his birthday, mainly (it 
would appear) on the ground that it was 
the day of his death. There is no positive 
evidence on the subject, but the Stratford 
parish registers attest that he was baptised 
on 26 April. 

Some doubt is justifiable as to the ordina- 
rily accepted scene of his birth. Of two ad- 
joining houses forming adetached 
building on the north side of Hen- 
ley Street, that to the east was 
purchased by John Shakespeare in 1556, but 
there is no evidence that he owned or occu- 
pied the house to the west before 1575. Yet 
this western house has been known since 
1759 as the poet’s birthplace, and a room on 
the first floor is claimed as that in which he 
was born (cf. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPps, Letter 
to Elze, 1888). The two houses subsequently 
came by bequest of the poet’s granddaughter 
to the family of the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, 
and while the eastern tenement was let out 
to strangers for more than two centuries, and 
by them converted into an inn, the so-called 
birthplace was until 1806 occupied by the 
Harts, who latterly carried on there the trade 
of butcher. The fact of its long occupancy by 
the poet’s collateral descendants accounts for 
the identification of the western rather than 
the eastern tenement with his birthplace. 
Both houses were purchased in behalf of sub- 
scribers to a public fund in 1846, and, after 
extensive restoration, were converted into a 
single domicile for the purposes of a public 
museum. They were presented under a deed 
of trust to the corporation of Stratford in 1866. 
Much of the Elizabethan timber and stone 
work survives, but a cellar under the so- 
called birthplace is the only portion which 
remains as it was at the date of the poet’s 
birth (cf. documents and sketches in Hatxt- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS, i. 877-94). 

In July 1564, when William was three 
months old, the plague raged with unwonted 
vehemence at Stratford, and his father 
liberally contributed to the relief of its 
poverty-stricken victims. Fortune still 
favoured him. On 4 July 1565 he reached 
the dignity of an alderman. From 1567 on- 
wards he was accorded in the corporation 
archives the honourable prefix of ‘Mr.’ At 
Michaelmas 1568 he attained the highest 
office in the corporation gift, that of bailiff, 
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and during his year of office the corporation 


for the first time entertained actors at Strat- 
ford. The queen’s company and the Earl of 
Worcester’s company each received from 
John Shakespeare an official welcome. On 
5 Sept. 1571 he was chief alderman, a post 
which he retained till 3 Sept. of the following 
year. In 1573 Alexander Webbe, the hus- 
band of his wife’s sister Agnes, made him 
overseer of his will; in 1575 he bought two 
houses in Stratford, one of them doubtless 
the alleged birthplace in Henley Street; in 
1576 he contributed twelve pence to the 
beadle’s salary. But after Michaelmas 1572 
he took a less active part in municipal affairs; 
he grew irregular in his attendance at the 
council meetings, and signs were soon appa- 
rent that his luck had turned. In 1578 he 
was unable to pay, with his colleagues, 
either the sum of fourpence for the relief 
of the poor, or his contribution ‘towards the 
furniture of three pikemen, two bellmen, and 
one archer, who were sent by the corpora- 
tion to attend a muster of the trained bands 
of the county. Meanwhile his family was 
increasing. A daughter Ann (bapt. 28 Sept. 
1571) was buried on 4 April 
1579; but four children besides 
the poet—three sons, Gilbert 
(bapt. 13 Oct. 1566), Richard (bapt. 11 March 
1574), and Edmund (bapt. 8 May 1580), with 
a daughter Joan (bapt. 15 April 1569)— 
reached maturity. To meet his growing lia- 
bilities, the father borrowed money from his 
wife’s kinsfolk, and he and his wife mort- 
gaged, on 14 Nov. 1578, Asbies, her valuable 
property at Wilmcote, for 40/7. to Edmund 
Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath, who had 
married her sister, Joan Arden. Lambert was 
to receive no interest on his loan, but was 
to take the ‘rents and profits’ of the estate. 
Asbies was thereby alienated for ever. Next 
year, on 15 Oct. 1579, John and his wife 
made over to Robert Webbe, doubtless a re- 
lative of Alexander Webbe, for the sum of 
4/., his wife’s property at Snitterfield (Hauui- 
WELL-PHILLIpes, ii. 407-8). John Shake- 
speare obviously chafed under the humilia- 
The fathers tion of having parted, although as 
financial = he hoped only temporarily, with 
dificultics. his wife’s property of Asbies, and 
in the autumn of 1580 offered to pay off the 
mortgage; but his brother-in-law, Lambert, 
retorted that other sums were owing, and he 
would accept all or none. The negotiation, 
which proved the beginning of much litiga- 
tion, thus proved abortive. Through 1585 
and 1586 a creditor, John Brown, was em- 
barrassingly importunate, and, after obtain- 
ing a writ of distraint, Brown informed the 
local court that the debtor had nothing on 
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which distraint could be levied (7d. ii. 238). 
On 6 Sept. 1586 John was deprived of his 
alderman’s gown, on the ground of his long 
absence from the council meetings. 

Happily John Shakespeare was at no ex- 
pense for the education of his four sons. 
They were entitled to free tuition 
atthe free grammar school of Strat- 
ford, which was reconstituted on a medieval 
foundation by Edward VI. The eldest son, 
William, probably entered theschool in 1571, 
when Walter Roche was master, and perhaps 
he knew something of Thomas Hunt, whosuc- 
ceeded Roche in 1577. The instruction that 
he received was mainly confined to the Latin 
language and literature. From the Latin ac- 
cidence, boys of the period, at schools of the 
type of that at Stratford, were led, through 
conversation books like the ‘Sententize Pue- 
riles’ and Lily’s grammar, to the perusal of 
such authors as Seneca, Terence,Cicero, Virgil, 
Plautus, Ovid, and Horace. The eclogues of 
the popular medizval poet, Mantuanus, were 
often preferred to Virgil’s for beginners. 
The rudiments of Greek were occasionally 
taught in Elizabethan grammar schools to 
very promising pupils; but such coincidences 
as have been detected between expressions 
in Greek plays and those in Shakespeare’s 
plays seem due to accident, and not to any 
study by Shakespeare while at school or else- 
where of the Athenian drama. With the 
Latin language and with many Latin poets 
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acknowledged his acquaintance. 
In the mouth of his schoolmasters, Holofernes 
in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and Sir Hugh 
Evans in‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ he placed 
phrases drawn directly from Lily’s grammar, 
from the ‘ Sententize Pueriles,’ and from ‘ the 
goodold Mantuan ;’ Plautus was the source 
of his ‘Comedy of Errors,’ and the influence 
of Ovid, especially the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ was 
apparent throughout his earliest literary 
work, both poetic and dramatic. In the Bod- 
leian Library is a copy of the Aldine edition 
of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses’ (1502), and on 
the title is the signature ‘ W™. Sh®.,” which 
experts have declared—not quite conclu- 
sively—to be a genuine autograph of the 
poet (Macray, Annals of the Bodleian, 
1890, pp. 379seq.) Dr. Farmer enunciated 
in his ‘Essay on Shakespeare’s Learning’ 
(1767) the theory that Shakespeare knew no 
language but his own, and owed whatever 
knowledge he displayed of the classics and 
of Italian and French literature to English 
translations. But by no means all the books 
in French and Italian whence Shakespeare is 
positively known to hare derived the plots 


of his dramas—Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tra- 
giques’ and Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi,’ for 
example—were accessible to him in English 
translations; and on more general grounds the 
theory of hisignoranceis adequately confuted. 
A boy with Shakespeare’s exceptional alert- 
ness of intellect, during whose schooldays 
a training in the Latin classics lay within 
reach, could hardly lack in future years all 
means of access to the literature of Rome, 
France, and modern Italy. He had no title 
to rank as a classical scholar, and his lack of 
exact scholarship fully accounts for the ‘small 
Latin and less Greek’ with which he was 
credited by his scholarly friend, Ben Jonson. 
But Aubrey’s report that ‘he understood 
Latin pretty well’ cannot be reasonably con- 
tested (cf. Spencer Baynus, ‘ What Shake- 
speare learnt at School’ in Shakespeare 
Studies, 1894, pp. 147 seq.) 

His father’s financial difficulties doubtless 
caused Shakespeare’s removal from school at 
an unusually early age. Probably in 1577, 
when he was thirteen, he was enlisted by 
his father in an effort to restore his decay- 
ing fortunes. ‘I have been told hereto- 
fore,’ wrote Aubrey, ‘by some of the neigh- 
bours that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father’s trade,’ which, according to the 
writer, was that of a butcher. It is possible 
that John’s ill-luck at the period compelled 
him to confine himself to this occupation, 
which in happier days formed only one branch 
of his business. His son may have been 
formally apprenticed to him. An early Strat- 
ford tradition describes him as ‘a butcher's 
apprentice’ (DowDALL). ‘When he kill’d a 
calf, Aubrey proceeds less convincingly, ‘he 
would doe it ina high style and make aspeech. 
There was at that time another butcher’s son 
in this towne, that was held not at all inferior 
to him for a naturall witt, his acquaintance, 
and coetanean, but dyed young.’ ; 

At the end of 1582 Shakespeare, when 
little more than eighteen and a half years 
old, took a step which was little 
calculated to lighten his father’s 
anxieties. Hemarried. His wife, 
according to the inscription on her tomb- 
stone, was his senior by eight years. Rowe 
states that she ‘was the daughter of one 
Hathaway, said to have been a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford.’ 

On 1 Sept. 1581 Richard Hathaway, ‘ hus- 
bandman’ of Shottery, a hamlet in the parish 
of Old Stratford, made his will, which was 
proved on 9 July 1582, and is preserved in 
the prerogative court of Canterbury. His 
house and land, ‘two and a half virgates,’ 
had been long held in copyhold by his family, 
and he died in fairly prosperous circum- 
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stances. His wife Joan, the chief legatee, 
was directed to carry on the farm with the 
aid of her eldest son, Bartholomew, to whom 
a share in its proceeds was assigned. Six 
other children—three sons and three daugh- 
ters—received sums of money; Agnes, the 
eldest daughter, and Catherine, the second 
daughter, were each allotted 6/. 13s. 4d., ‘to 
be paid at the day of her marriage,’ a phrase 
common in wills of the period. 
Anne and Agnes were in the six- 
teenth century alternative spell- 
ings of the same christian name; and there 
is little doubt that the daughter ‘ Agnes’ of 
Richard Hathaway’s will became, within a 
few months of his death, Shakespeare’s wife, 

The house at Shottery, now known as 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage, and reached from 
Stratford by field-paths, undoubtedly once 
formed part of Richard Hathaway’s farm- 
house, and, despite numerous alterations and 
renovations, still preserves many features of 
a thatched farmhouse of the Elizabethan 
period. The house remained in the Hath- 
away family till 1838, although the male line 
became extinct in 1746. It was purchased 
in behalf of the public by the Birthplace 
trustees in 1892. 

No record of Shakespeare’s marriage sur- 
vives. Although the parish of Stratford in- 
cluded Shottery, and thus both bride and 
bridegroom were parishioners, the Stratford 
parish register is silent on the subject. A 
baseless tradition assigns the ceremony to 
the village of Luddington, of which neither 
the church nor parish registers exist. But 
in the registry of the bishop of the diocese 
(Worcester) a deed is extant by which Fulk 
Sandells and John Richardson, ‘husband- 
men of Stratford,’ bound themselves in the 
bishop’s consistory court, on 28 Nov. 1582, 
in sureties of 40/7. each, to disclose any lawful 
impediment—‘ by reason of any precontract’ 
[i.e. with a third party] or consanguinity—to 
the marriage of William Shakespeare with 
Anne Hathaway. In the absence of such im- 
pediment (the deed continued), and provided 
that Anne obtained the consent of her friends, 
the marriage might proceed ‘ with once ask- 
ing of the bannes of matrimony betwene 
them.’ The effect of the deed would he to 
expedite the ceremony, while protecting the 
clergy from the consequences of any possible 
breach of canonical law. The two sureties, 
Sandells and Richardson, were farmers of 
Shottery. Sandells was a ‘ supervisor’ of the 
will of Anne’s father, who there describes 
him as ‘my trustie friende and neighbour.’ 
He and Richardson, representing the lady’s 
family, doubtless secured the deed on their 
OWN initiative, so that Shakespeare might 
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have small opportunity of evading a step 
which his intimacy with their friends’ 
daughter had rendered essential to her repu- 
tation. The wedding probably took place a 
few weeks after the signing of the deed, 
Within six months, in May 1583, a daughter 
was born to the poet, and was baptised in the 
name of Susanna at Stratford parish church 
on the 26th. 

Shakespeare’s apologists have endeavoured 
to show that the formal betrothal or ‘ troth- 
plight’ which was at the time a common 
prelude to a wedding carried with it all the 
privileges of marriage. But neither Shake- 
speare’s detailed description of a betrothal 
( Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i. 1. 160-4) nor his 
frequent notices of the solemn verbal contract 
that usually preceded marriage lend the con- 
tention much support (Measure for Measure, 
act i.sc. ii. 1, 155, act iv. se. i. 1. 73); while 
the exceptional circumstance that the lady’s 
friends alone were parties to the bond renders 
itimprobable that Shakespeare had previously 
observed any of the more ordinary formalities. 

A difficulty has been imported into the 
narration of the poet’s matrimonial affairs 
by the assumption of his identity with one 
‘William Shakespeare,’ to whom, according 
to an entry in the bishop of Worcester’s 
register, a license was issued on 27 Nov. 
1582 (the day before the signing of the 
Hathaway bond), authorising his marriage 
with Anne Whateley of Temple Grafton. 
The husband of Anne Whateley cannot rea- 
sonably be identified with the poet. He may 
well have been one of the numerous Wil- 
liam Shakespeares who abounded in the 
parishes in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
The theory that the maiden name of Shake- 
speare’s wife was Whateley is quite un- 
tenable, and it is unsafe to assume that the 
bishop’s clerk, when making out a license, 
erred so extensively asto write ‘Anne Whate- 
ley of Temple Grafton’ for‘ Anne Hathaway 
of Shottery.’ Had a license for the poet’s 
marriage been secured on 27 Nov., it is un- 
likely that the Shottery husbandmen would 
have entered next day into a bond ‘ against 
impediments.’ 

Anne Hathaway’s seniority and the likeli- 
hood that the poet was forced into marrying 
her by her friends were not circumstances 
of happy augury. Although it is dangerous 
to read into Shakespeare’s dramatic utter- 
ances allusions to his personal experience, 
the emphasis with which he insists that a 
woman should take in marriage an ‘elder than 
herself’ (‘ Twelfth Night,’ act ii. sc. iv. 1. 29), 
and that prenuptial intimacy is productive of 
‘barren hate, sour-eyed disdain, and discord,’ 
suggest a personal interpretation (‘Tempest,’ 
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act iv. sc. i. ll, 15-22). To both these un- 
promising features was added, in the poet’s 
case, the absence of a means of livelihood, 
and his course of life in the years that im- 
mediately followed implies that he bore his 
domestic ties with impatience. Early in 1585 
twins were born to him, a son(Hamnet) and 
a daughter (Judith); both were baptised on 
2¥Feb. All the extant evidence points to 
the conclusion, which the fact that he had 
no more children confirms, that in the later 
months of the year (1585) he left Stratford, 
and that, although he was never wholly 
estranged from his family, he saw little of 
wife or children for eleven years. Between 
the winter of 1585 and the autumn of 1596— 
an interval which synchronises with his first 
literary triumphs—there is only one shadowy 
mention of his name in Stratford records. 
In April 1587 there died Edmund Lambert, 
who held Asbies under the mortgage of 1578, 
and a few months later Shakespeare’s name, 
as owner of a contingent interest, was joined 


to that of his father and mother in a formal | 
' the deer, not from Charlecote, but from Ful- 
| broke Park, a few miles off, and Ireland sup- 


assent given to an abortive proposal to confer 
on Edmund’s son and heir, John Lambert, an 
absolute title to the estate on condition of his 
cancelling the mortgage and paying 207. But 


the deed does not indicate that Shakespeare | 


personally assisted at the transaction (HALLt- 
WELL-PHILLIPPS, ii. 11-13). 

Shakespeare’s early literary work proves 
that while in the country he eagerly studied 
birds, flowers, and trees, and gained a de- 
tailed knowledge of horses and dogs. All 
his kinsfolk were farmers, and with them he 
doubtless as a youth practised many field- 
sports. Sympathetic references to hawking, 
hunting, coursing, and angling abound in his 
early plays and poems (cf. ELLacomBE, 
Shakespeare as an Angler, 1883; J. HE. 
Hartine, Ornithology of Shakespeare, 1872). 
But his sporting experiences passed at times 
beyond orthodox limits. A poaching adven- 
ture, according to a credible tradition, was 
the immediate cause of his long severance 
from his native place. ‘ Hehad,’ wrote Rowe, 
‘by a misfortune common enough to young 
fellows, fallen into ill company, and, among 
them, some, that made a frequent practice of 
deer-stealing, engaged him with them more 
than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlecote near Stratford. For 
this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, 
as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and, 
in order to revenge that ill-usage, he made a 
ballad upon him, and though this, probably 
the first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it 
is said to have been so very bitter that it 
redoubied the prosecution against him to 
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that degree that he was obliged to leave his 
business and family in Warwickshire and 
shelter himself in London,’ The independent 
testimony of Archdeacon Davies, who was 
vicar of Saperton, Gloucestershire, late in 
the seventeenth century, is to the effect that 
Shakespeare ‘was much given to all un- 
luckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, 
particularly from Sir Thomas Lucy, whohad 
him oft whipt, and sometimes imprisoned, 
and at last made him fly his native county 
to his great advancement.’ The law of 
Shakespeare’s day (5 Eliz. cap. 21) punished 
deer-stealers with three months’ imprison- 
ment and the payment of thrice the amount 
of the damage done. 

The tradition has been challenged on the 
ground that the Charlecote deer-park was of 
later date than the sixteenth century. But 
Sir Thomas Lucy was an extensive game- 
preserver, and owned at Charlecote a warren 
in which a few hares or does doubtless found 
an occasional home. Samuel Ireland [q. v.] 
was informed in 1794 that Shakespeare stole 


plied in his ‘Views on the Warwickshire 
Avon,’ 1795, an engraving of an old farm- 
house in the hamlet of Fulbroke, where he 
asserted Shakespeare was temporarily im- 
prisoned after his arrest. An adjoining hovel 
was locally known for some years as Shake- 
speare’s ‘deer-barn,’ but no portion of Ful- 
broke Park, which included the site of these 
buildings (now removed), was Lucy’s pro- 
perty in Elizabeth’s reign, and the amended 
legend, which was solemnly confided to Sir 
Walter Scott in 1828 by the owner of Charle- 
cote, seems pure invention (cf. C, Hotz 
BRAcEBRIDGH, Shakespeare no Poacher, 1862; 
Lockuart, Life of Scott, vii. 123). 

The ballad which Shakespeare is reported 
to have fastened on the park gates of Charle- 
cote does not, as Rowe acknowledged, sur- 
vive. No authenticity can be allowed the 
worthless lines beginning ‘A parliament 
member, a justice of peace,’ which were 
represented to be Shakespeare’s on the autho- 
rity of an old man who lived near Stratford 
and died in 1703. But such an incident as 
the tradition reveals has left a distinct 
impress on Shakespearean drama. Justice 
Shallow is beyond doubt a remi- 
niscence of the owner of Charle- 
cote. According to Davies of Sa- 
perton, Shakespeare’s ‘revenge was so great 
that’ he caricatured Lucy as ‘Justice Clod- 
pate,’ who was (Davies adds) represented on 
the stage as ‘a great man,’ and as bearing, in 
allusion to Lucy’s name, ‘three louses ram- 
pant for his arms,’ Justice Shallow, who came 
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to birth in the ‘ Second Part of Henry IV,’ is | 


represented in the opening scene of the‘ Merry 
‘Wives of Windsor’ as having comefrom Glou- 
cestershire to Windsor to make a Star- 
chamber matter of a poaching raid on his 
estate. The ‘three luces hauriant argent’ 
were the arms borne by the Charlecote Lucys, 
and the dramatist’s prolonged reference in 
this scene to the ‘dozen white luces’ on 
Shallow’s ‘ old coat’ finally establishes Shal- 
low’s identity with Lucy. 

The poaching episode is best assigned to 
1585, but it may be questioned whether 
The fight Shakespeare,on fleeing from Lucy’s 
Hee Strat- persecution, at once sought an asy- 
a seventeenth-century actor, remembered 
hearing that he had been for a time a country 
schoolmaster ‘in his younger years,’ and it 
seems possible that on first leaving Stratford 
he found some such employment in a neigh- 
bouring village. The suggestion that he 
joined, at the end of 1585, some youths of the 
district in serving in the Low Countries 
under the Earl of Leicester, whose castle of 
Kenilworth was within easy reach of Strat- 
ford, is based on an obviousconfusion between 
him and others of his name (cf. W. J. THoms, 
Three Notelets on Shakespeare, 1865, pp. 116 
sq.) The knowledge of a soldier’s life which 
Shakespeare exhibited in his plays is no 
greater and no less than that which he dis- 
played of almost all other spheres of human 
activity, and to assume that he wrote of all 
or of any from practical experience, unless 
the evidence be conclusive, is to underrate 
his intuitive power of realising life in almost 
every aspect by force of his imagination. 

To London Shakespeare naturally drifted, 
doubtless trudging thither on foot during 
1586, by way of Oxford and High 
Wycombe (cf. Hates, Notes on 
Shakespeare, 1884, pp. 1-24). Tra- 
dition points to that as Shakespeare’s favourite 
route, rather than to the road by Banbury and 
Aylesbury. Aubrey asserts that at Grendon, 
near Oxford, ‘ he happenedto take the humour 
of the constable in “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” ’—by which he meant, we may sup- 
pose, ‘Much Ado about Nothing ’"—but there 
were watchmen of the Dogberry type all over 
England, and probably at Stratford itself. 
The Crown Inn (formerly 3 Cornmarket 
Street) near Carfax, at Oxford, was long 
pointed out as one of his resting-places. 

To only one resident in London is Shake- 
speare likely to have been known previously. 
Richard Field, a native of Stratford, and 
son of a friend of Shakespeare’s father, had 
left Stratford in 1579 to serve an apprentice- 
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London printer. Shakespeare and Field, who 
was made free of the Stationers’ Company in 
1587, were soon associated as author and 
publisher, but the theory that Field found 
work for Shakespeare in Vautrollier’s print- 
ing-office is fanciful (Buapus, Shakspeare 
and Typography). No more can be said for 
the attempt to prove that Shakespeare 
obtained employment as a lawyer’s clerk. 
In view of his general quickness of appre- 
hension, his accurate use of legal terms, which 
deserves all the attention that has been paid 
it, may be attributable in part to his obser- 
vation of the many legal processes in which 
his father was involved, and in part to early 
intercourse with members of the inns of 
court (cf. Lorp CampBELL, Shakespeare's 
Legal Acquirements, 1859 ; W. L. Rusuton, 
Shakespeare as a Lawyer, 1858, and Shake- 
speare’s Testamentary Language, 1869). 
Tradition and common-sense alike point 
to one of the only two theatres (The Theatre 
or The Curtain) that existed in 
London at the date of his arrival 
as an early scene of his regular 
occupation. The compiler of ‘Lives of the 
Poets’ (1753), assigned to Theophilus Cibber 
[q. v.], was the first to relate the story that 
his original connection with the playhouse 
was as holder of the horses of visitors outside 
the doors. According to the compiler, the 
story was related by D’Avenant to Betterton; 
but Rowe, to whom Betterton communicated 
it, made no use of it. The two regulartheatres 
of the time were both reached on horseback by 
men of fashion, and the owner of the Theatre, 
James Burbage, kept a livery stable at Smith- 
field. There is no inherent improbability 
in the tale. Dr. Johnson’s amplified version, 
in which Shakespeare was represented as 
organising a service of boys for the purpose 
of tending visitors’ horses, sounds apocryphal. 
There is every indication that Shakespeare 
was speedily offered employment inside the 
playhouse. In 1587 the two chief companies 
of actors, the queen’s and Lord Leicester’s, 
returned to London from a provincial tour, 
during which they visited Stratford. Two 
subordinate companies, who claimed the 
patronage of the Earl of Essex and Lord 
Stafford, also performed in the town during 
the same year. From such incidents doubt- 
less sprang the opportunity which offered 
Shakespeare fame and fortune. According 
to Rowe’s vague statement, ‘ he wasreceived 
into the company then in being at first 
in a very mean rank.’ William Castle, the 
parish clerk of Stratford at the end of the 
seventeenth century, was in the habit of tell- 
ing visitors that he entered the playhouse as 
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tradition ‘that his first office in the theatre 
was that of prompter’s attendant’ or call-boy. 
His intellectual capacity and the amiability 
with which he turned to account his versa- 
tile powers, were probably soon recognised, 
and thenceforth his promotion was assured. 
Shakespeare’s earliest reputation was made 
8s an actor, and although his work as a dra- 


Joins the © Matist soon eclipsed his histrionic 

Deraiehain. fame, he remained a prominent 
erlain’s : i 

company. member of the actor's profession 


till near the end of his life. In 
1587 and following years, besides three com- 
panies of boy-actors formed from the choris- 
ters of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapel 
Royal and from Westminster scholars, there 
were at least six companies of adult London 
actors; five of these were called after noble 
patrons (the Earls of Leicester, Oxford, 
Sussex, and Worcester, and the lord admiral, 
Charles, lord Howard of Effingham), and one 
of them was called after the queen. Constant 
alterations of name, owing to the death or 
change from other causes of the patrons, 
render it difficult to trace with certainty each 
company’s history. But there seems no doubt 
that the most influential of the companies 
named—that under the patronage of the Karl 
of Leicester—passed on his death in Septem- 
ber 1588 under the patronage of Ferdinando 
Stanley, lord Strange, who became Earl of 
Derby on 25 Sept. 1592. When the Earl of 
Derby died on 16 April 1594, his place as 
patron was successively filled by Henry Carey, 
first lord Hunsdon, lord chamberlain (d. 
23 July 1596), and by his son and heir, George 
Carey, second lord Hunsdon, who himself 
became lord chamberlain in March 16597. 
After King James’s succession in May 1603 
the company was promoted to be the king’s 
players, and, thus advanced in dignity, it 
fully maintained the supremacy which, under 
successive titles, it had already long enjoyed. 

It is fair to infer that this was the com- 
pany that Shakespeare originally joined. 
Documentary evidence proves that he was a 
member of it in December 1594; in May 
1603 he was one of its leaders. Four of 
its chief members—Richard Burbage [q. v.], 
the greatest tragic actor of the day, John 
Heming [q. v.], Henry Condell [q. v.], and 
Augustine Phillips—were among Shake- 
speare’s lifelong friends. Under the same 
company’s auspices, moreover, Shakespeare’s 
plays first saw the light. Only two of the 
plays claimed for him, ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
and ‘8 Henry VI,’ seem to have been per- 
formed by other companies (the Earl of 
Sussex’s men in the one case and the Earl of 
Pembroke’s in the other). 

At first the company performed at the 
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Theatre, but while known as Lord Strange’s 
men, and when under the temporary manage- 
ment of the great actor, Edward Alleyn (of 
the Admiral’s company), they opened on 
19 Feb. 1592 a new theatre, called the Rose, 
which Philip Henslowe had erected on the 
Bankside, Southwark. The Rose was doubt- 
less the earliest scene of Shakespeare’s suc- 
cesses alike as actor and dramatist. Subse- 
quently he frequented the older stage of the 
Curtain in Shoreditch. Early in 1599 Ri- 
chard Burbage and his brother Cuthbert built 
on the Bankside a theatre called the Globe. It 
was octagonal in shape, and built of wood, 
and doubtless Shakespeare described it (rather 
than the Curtain) as ‘this wooden O,’ in 
the opening chorus of ‘ Henry V’ (1. 13). 
After 1599 the Globe was mainly occupied 
by Shakespeare’s company, and in its profits 
he acquired a share. The Blackfriars Theatre, 
which was created out of a dwelling-house 
by James Burbage [q. v.], the actor’s father, 
at the end of 1596, was for many years after- 
wards leased out to the company of boy 
actors, known as ‘ the queen’s children of the 
chapel;’ it was not occupied by Shakespeare’s 
company until December 1609 or January 
1610, when his acting days were nearing 
their end. 

In London Shakespeare resided near the 
theatres. According toa memorandum by 
Alleyn (which Malone quoted), he lodged in 
1596 near ‘the Bear Garden in Southwark.’ 
In 1598 one William Shakespeare, who was 
assessed by the collectors of a subsidy in the 
sum of 13s. 4d. upon goods valued at 5/., was 
a resident in St. Helen’s parish, Bishopsgate, 
but it is not certain that this tax-payer 
was the dramatist (cf. Hachequer Lay Sub- 
sidies City of London, 146/369, Public Record 
Office; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 418). 

Elizabethan actors performed not only in 
London but in the provinces, and a few 
occasionally extended their pro- 
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Holland, and possibly in France, 
many dramatic performances were given by 
English actors between 1580 and 1630 (cf. 
Coun, Shakespeare in Germany, 1865 ; 
Meissner, Die englischen Comddianten zur 
Zeit Shakespeare in Oesterreich, Vienna, 
1884; Jon Sreransson on ‘ Shakespeare at 
Elsinore’ in Contemporary Renew, January 
1896 ; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. ix. 48, x1. 
520). Shakespeare may be credited with 
faithfully fulfilling all his professional func- 
tions. The many references to travel in his 
sonnets were doubtless reminiscences of act- 
ing tours through English country towns, 
and it has been repeatedly urged that he 
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visited Scotland with his company (cf. 
Knicut; Fray, Stage, pp. 135-6). In No- 
vember 1599 English actors went to Scotland 
under the leadership of Lawrence Fletcher 
and one Martin. The former was a colleague 
of Shakespeare in 1603, but is not known 
to have been one earlier. Shakespeare’s 
company never included an actor named 
Martin. Fletcherrepeated the visit in October 
1601 (MS. State Papers Dom. Scotland ; 
P. R. O. vol. lxv. No. 64; Fruay, Stage, 
pp. 126-44). There is nothing to indicate 
that any of hiscompanions belonged to Shake- 
speare’s company. That Shakespeare visited 
any part of the continent is even less pro- 
bable. He repeatedly ridicules the craze for 
foreign travel (cf. As you like tt, Iv. i. 22-40). 
His name appears in no extant list of Eng- 
lish actors who paid professional visits abroad. 
To Italy, it is true, and especially 
to the northern towns of Venice, 
Padua, Verona, Mantua,and Milan, he makes 
frequent and familiar reference, and he sup- 
plied many a realistic portrayal of Italian life 
andsentiment. But thefact that herepresents 
Valentine in the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 
(1.1. 71) as travelling from Verona to Milan 
by sea, and Prospero in ‘ The Tempest ’ as em- 
barking on a ship at the gates of Milan (1. ii. 
129-44), renders it almost impossible that he 
couldhavegathered hisknowledge of northern 
Italy from personal observation (cf. Exzz, 
Essays, 1874, pp. 254 seq.) Hedoubtlessowed 
all to the verbal reports of travelled friends 
or to books, the contents of which he had 
a rare power of assimilating and vitalising. 
Although the old actor William Beeston 
asserted that Shakespeare ‘did act exceed- 
ie ingly well’ (AuBRBY), the réles in 
speare’sroles, Which he distinguished himself are 
very imperfectly recorded. Few 
surviving documents directly refer to perform- 
ances by him. At Christmas 1594 he joined 
the popular actors William Kemp, the chief 
comedian of the day, and Richard Burbage 
in ‘ two several comedies or interludes’ which 
were acted on St. Stephen’s day and on Inno- 
cents’ day (27 and 28 Dec.) at Greenwich 
Palace before the queen. The three players 
received ‘ xiiilz. vjs. vilid. and by waye of her 
Majesties rewarde vil. xills. iiijd., in all xxi’ 
(HaLLiweELL-Puiniiprs, i. 121; Jahrbuch 
d. deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, 1896, 
xxxil. 182 ie Neither plays nor parts are 
named. Shakespeare’s name stands first on 
the list of those who took part in the original 
performances of Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man 
in his Humour’ (1598) and of his ‘ Sejanus’ 
(1603), but the character allotted to each 
actor is not stated. Rowe identified only one 
of Shakespeare’s parts, ‘the Ghost in his own 
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“ Hamlet,”’ which Rowe asserted to be ‘the 


top of his performance.’ John Davies noted 
that he ‘played some kingly parts in sport’ 
Scourge of Folly, 1610, epigr. 159). One of 
hakespeare’s younger brothers, assumably 
Gilbert, often came, wrote Oldys, to London 
in his younger days to see his brother act in 
his own plays, and in his old age, when his 
memory was failing, he recalled his brother’s 
performance of Adam in ‘As you like it.’ 
In the 1623 folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘Works’ his name heads the prefatory list 
‘of the principall actors in all these playes.’ 
That Shakespeare chafed under some of 
the conditions of the actor’s calling appears 
from the sonnets. He reproaches himself 
with making himself ‘a motley to the view’ 
(cx. 2), and chides fortune for having pro- 
vided for his livelihood nothing better than 
‘public means that public manners breed,’ 
whence his name received a brand (cxi. 4-5). 
His ambitions lay elsewhere, and at an early 
period of his theatrical career he was divid- 
ing his labours as an actor with those of a 
playwright. 


The whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic work 
was probably begun and ended within two 
decades (1591-1611), between 
his twenty-seventh and forty- 
seventh year. If, on the one 
hand, the works traditionally assigned to 
him include some contributions from other 
pens, he was perhaps responsible, on the 
other hand, for portions of a few plays that 
are traditionally claimed for others. When 
the account is balanced, Shakespeare must be 
credited with the production, during these 
twenty years, of an annual average of two 
plays, nearly all of which belong to the su- 
preme rank of literature. Three volumes of 
poems must be added tothe total. Ben Jon- 
son was often told by the players that ‘ what- 
soever he penned he never blotted out (i.e. 
erased) a line.’ The editors of the first folio 
attested that ‘what he thought he uttered 
with that easinesse that we have scarce re- 
ceived from him a blot in his papers.’ Signs 
of hasty workmanship are not lacking, but 
they are few and unimportant when it is 
considered how rapidly his numerous compo- 
sitions came from his pen. 

By borrowing his plots he to some extent 
economised his energy, but he transformed 
RR most of them, and it was not 
rowed plots. Probably with the object of con- 

serving his strength that he sys- 
tematically levied loans on popular current 
literature like MHolinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 
North’s translation of ‘Plutarch,’ widely 
read romances, and successful plays. In this 
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regard he betrayed something of the practical 
temperament whichis traceablein the conduct 
of the affairs of his later life. It was doubtless 
with the calculated aim of exploiting public 
taste to the utmost that he unceasingly 
adapted, as his genius dictated, themes which 
had already, in the hands of inferior writers 
or dramatists, proved capable of arresting 
public attention. 

The professional playwrights retained no 
legal interest in their plays after disposing 
of the manuscript to a theatrical manager, 
and it was customary for the manager to in- 
vite extensive revision at the hands of others 
before a play was produced on the stage, and 
again whenever it was revived. Shakespeare 
doubtless gained his earliest experience as a 
dramatist by revising or rewriting behind the 
scenes plays that his manager had purchased. 
Possibly not all his labours in this direction 
have been identified. In a few cases his al- 
terations were slight, but as a rule his fund 
of originality was too abundant to 
restrict him, when working as an 
adapter, to mere recension, and 
the results of most of his labours in that 
capacity are entitled to rank among original 
compositions. 

The exact order in which Shakespeare’s 
plays were written depends largely on con- 
jecture. External evidence is ac- 
cessible in only a few cases, and, 
although always worthy of the 
utmost consideration, is not invariably con- 
clusive. The date of publication rarely indi- 
cates the date of composition. Only sixteen 
of the thirty-seven plays commonly assigned 
to Shakespeare were published in his life- 
time, and it is questionable whether any 
were published under his supervision. But 
subject-matter and metre both afford rough 
clues to the period in his career to which each 
play may be referred. In his early plays the 
spirit of comedy or tragedy appears in all its 
simplicity, but as his powers grew to maturity 
he depicted life in its complexity, and por- 
trayed with masterly insight all the grada- 
tions of humansentiment, and the mysterious 
workings of human passion. Comedy and 
tragedy are gradually blended ; and his work 
finally developed a pathos such as could only 
have come of ripe experience. Similarly 
the metre undergoes emancipation from esta- 
blished rule and becomes flexible and irregu- 
lar enough to respond to every phase of 
human feeling. In the blank verse of the early 
plays a pause is strictly observed at the close 
of each line, and rhyming couplets are fre- 
quent. Gradually the verse overrides such arti- 
ficial restrictions; rhyme largely disappears; 
the pause is varied indefinitely ; extra syllables 
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are, contrary to strict metrical law, intro- 
duced at the end of lines, and at times in 
the middle; recourse is more frequently 
made to prose (cf. W. 8S. WALKER, Shake- 
speare’s Versification, 1854; CHARLES Ba- 
THURS?, Difference in Shakespeare's Versifi- 
cation at different Periods of his Life, 1857). 
Fantastic and punning conceits which 
abound in early work are rarely accorded 
admission to later work, At the same 
time allowance must be made for ebb and 
flow in Shakespeare’s artistic progress, 
Early work occasionally anticipates features 
that become habitual to late work, and 
late work at times embodies traits. that are 
mainly identified with early work. No ex- 
clusive reliance in determining the precise 
chronology can be placed on the merely me- 
chanical tests afforded by tables of metrical 
statistics. The chronological order can only 
be deduced with any confidence from a con- 
sideration of all the internal characteristics 
as well as the known external history of 
each play. Thepremisses are often vague and 
conflicting, and no chronology hitherto sug- 
gested receives at all points universal assent, 

There is no external evidence that any 
piece in which he had a hand was produced 
before the spring of 1592. No play by him 
was published before 1597, and none bore 
his name on the title-page till 1598. But. 
his first essays have been with confidence 
allotted to 1591. To ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
may reasonably be assigned prio- 
rity in point of time of all Shake- 
speare’s dramatic productions. In- 
ternal evidence alone indicates the date of 
composition, and proves that it was an early 
effort, but the subject-matter suggests that 
its author had already enjoyed extended op- 
portunities of surveying London life and man- 
ners, such as were hardly open to him in the 
very first years of his settlement. ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ embodies keen observation of 
contemporary life in many ranks of society, 
both in town and country, while the speeches 
of the hero Biron clothe much sound philo- 
sophy in masterly rhetoric. Its slender plot 
stands almost alone among Shakespeare’s 
plots in that it is not known to have been 
borrowed. The names of the chief characters 
are drawn from those of the leaders in the 
civil war in France, which was in progress 
between 1589 and 1594, and was anxiously 
watched by the English public. Contem- 
porary projects of academies for disciplining 
young men; fashions of speech and dress cur- 
rent in fashionable circles; recent attempts 
onthe part of Elizabeth’s government to nego- 
tiate with the czar of Russia ; the inefficiency 
of rural constables and the pedantry of 
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village schoolmasters and curates are all 
satirised with good humour (cf. ‘A New 
Study of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ by the 
present writer in Gent. Mag. October 1880; 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
pt. iii. p. 80*). The play was revised in 1597, 
probably for a performance at court. It was 
first published next year, and on the title- 
page, which described the piece as ‘newly 
corrected and augmented,’ Shakespeare’s 
name first appeared in print as that of 
author of a play. 

Less gaiety characterised another comedy 
of the same date, ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
“Two Gentle. Verona,’ which dramatises a ro- 
men of Ve- mantic story of love and friend- 
TORS: ship. There is every likelihood 
that it was an adaptation—amounting to a 
re-formation—of a lost ‘History of Felix 
and Philomena,’ which had been acted at 
court in 1584. The story is the same as 
that of ‘The Shepardess Felismena’ in the 
Spanish pastoral romance of ‘Diana’ by 
George de Montemayor. No English trans- 
lation of ‘ Diana’ was published before that 
of Bartholomew Yonge in 1598, but manu- 
script versions may have been accessible. 
Barnabe Rich’s story of ‘ Apollonius and 
Silla,’ which Shakespeare employed again in 
‘Twelfth Night, doubtless gave him some 
hints. Trifling andirritating conceitsabound 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ but passages of 
high poetic spirit are not wanting, and the 
speeches of the clowns, Launce and Speed, 
overflow with farcical drollery. The ‘Two 
Gentlemen’ was not published in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime; it first appeared in the 
folio of 1623, after having, in all probability, 
undergone some revision (cf. Finay, Life, 
pp. 188 seq.) 

Shakespeare next tried his hand, in the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ (commonly known at 
the time as ‘ Errors’), at bois- 
terous farce. It may have been 
founded on a play, no longer ex- 
tant, called ‘The Historie of Error, which 
was acted in 1576 at Hampton Court. In 
subject-matter it resembles the ‘ Mene- 
chmi’ of Plautus, and treats of mistakes of 
identity arising from the likeness of twin- 
born children. The scene (act ill. se. i.) in 
which Antipholus of Ephesus is shut out 
from his own house, while his brother and 
wife are at dinner within, recalls one in the 
‘ Amphitruo’ of Plautus. It is possible that 
Shakespeare had direct recourse to Plautus 
as well as to the old play; no English 
translation of Plautus was published before 
1595. In the ‘Comedy of Errors’ (which was 
first published in 1628) allusion is made, as 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ to the civil war 
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in France. France is described as ‘making 
war against her heir ’ (act v. sc. ii, 125). 

To more effective account did Shakespeare 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (his first tragedy) 
turn a tragic romance of Italian 
origin, which was already popular 
in the English versions of Arthur 
Broke in verse (1562) and William Painter 
in prose (in his ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ 1567). 
Shakespeare made little change in the plot, 
but he impregnated it with poetic fervour, 
and relieved the tragic intensity by deve- 
loping the humour of Mercutio, and by 
grafting on the story the new comic character 
of the Nurse (cf. Originals and Analogues, 
pt. i. ed. P. A. Daniel, New Shakspere 
Society). The fineness of insight which 
Shakespeare here brought to the portrayal of 
youthful emotion is as noticeable as the lyric 
beauty and exuberance of the language. 
If the Nurse’s remark, ‘’Tis since the earth- 
quake now eleven years’ (I. ili. 23), be 
taken literally, the composition of the play 
must be referred to 1591, for no earth- 
quake in the sixteenth century was expe- 
rienced in England after 1580. There are 
some parallelisms with Daniel’s ‘Complainte 
of Rosamond,’ published in 1592, and it is 
probable that Shakespeare completed the 
piece in that year. It was first anonymously 
and surreptitiously printed by John Danter 
in 1597 from an imperfect acting copy. A 
second quarto of 1599 (by T. Creede for Cuth- 
bert Burbie) was printed from an authentic 
version which had undergone much revision 
(cf. ‘ Parallel Texts,’ ed. P. A. Daniel, New 
Shakspere Society; Firuay, Life, pp. 191 seq.) 

Three other pieces of the period, of the 
first production of which we have direct in- 
formation, reveal Shakespeare undisguisedly 
as an adapter of plays by other hands. On 
3 March 1592 a new piece, called 
‘Henry VI,’ was acted at the 
Rose Theatre by Lord Strange’s men. It 
was no doubt the play which was subse- 
quently knownasShakespeare’s‘1 Henry VI.’ 
On its first production it won a popular 
triumph. ‘ How would it have joyed brave 
Talbot (the terror of the French), wrote 
Nash in his ‘ Pierce Pennilesse’ (1592, 
licensed 8 Aug.), in reference to the striking 
scenes of Talbot’s death (act iv. se. vi. and 
vii.), ‘to thinke that after he had lyne two 
hundred yeares in his Tombe, hee should 
triumphe againe on the Stage, and have his 
bones newe embalmed with the teares of ten 
thousand spectators at least (at severall 
times) who, in the Tragedian that repre- 
sents his person, imagine they behold him 
fresh bleeding!’ There is no record of the 
production of a second piece in continuation 
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of the theme, but it quickly followed, for 
a third piece, treating of the concluding inci- 
dents of Henry VI’s reign, attracted much 
attention on the stage early in the following 
autumn. 

The applause attending this effort drew 
from one rival dramatist a rancorous pro- 
test. Robert Greene, who died 
on 3 Sept. 1592, wrote on his 
deathbed an ill-natured farewell 
to life, entitled ‘ Groats-worth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Repentance.’ Addressing 
three brother dramatists—Marlowe, Nash, 
and Peele or Lodge—he bade them beware 
of puppets ‘ that speak from our mouths,’ and 
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of ‘ antics garnished in our colours.’ ‘There | 


is,’ he continued, ‘an upstart Crow, beauti- 
fied with our feathers, that with his Tygers 
heart wrapt in a players hide supposes he 
is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse 
as the best of you; and being an absolute 
Johannes factotum is in his owne conceit 
the only Shake-scene in a countrie. ... 
Never more acquaint [those apes] with your 
admired inventions, for it is pity~men of 
such rare wits should be subject to the plea- 
sures of such rude groomes.’ The ‘only 
Shake-scene’ is a punning denunciation of 
Shakespeare. The tirade was probably in- 
spired by an author’s resentment of the 
energy of the actor—the theatre’s factotum 
—in revising professional dramatic work. 
The italicised quotation travesties a linefrom 
the third piece in the trilogy of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry VI:’ 


Oh Tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide. 


But Shakespeare’s amiability of character 
and versatile ability had already won him 
admirers. In December 1592 Greene’s pub- 
lisher, Henry Chettle, prefixed to 
his ‘Kind Hartes Dreame’ an 
apology for Greene’s attack on 
the young actor. ‘Iam as sory,’ he wrote, 
‘as if the originall fault had beene my fault 
because myselfe have seene his (i.e. Shake- 
speare’s) demeanour no lesse civill than he 
[is] exelent in the qualitie he professes, be- 
sides divers of worship have reported his 
uprightnes of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing 
that aprooves his art.’ 

The first of the three plays dealing with 
the reign of Henry VI was first published in 
the collected edition of Shakespeare’s works; 
the second and third plays were previously 
Divided printed in a form very different 
authorship from that which they assumed 
oi‘HenryV1. when they followed it in the folio. 
Criticism has proved beyond doubt that in 
these plays Shakespeare did no more thanadd, 
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revise, and correct other men’s work. In 
pt. i. the scene in the Temple Gardens, 
where white and red roses are plucked as 
emblems by the rival political parties (act 
li, sc. iv.), the dying speech of Mortimer, 
and perhaps the wooing of Margaret by 
Suffolk, alone bear the impress of his style. 
A. play dealing with the second part of 
Henry VI’s reign was published anony- 
mously from a rough stage copy in 1594, 
with the title ‘The first part of the Con- 
tention betwixt the two famous houses 
of Yorke and Lancaster.’ A play dealing 
with the third part was published with 
greater care next year under the title 
‘The True Tragedie of Richard, Duke 
of Yorke, and the death of good King 
Henry the Sixt, as it was sundrie times acted 
by the Earl of Pembroke his servants.’ In 
both these plays Shakespeare’s hand can be 
traced. The humours of Jack Cade in ‘The 
Contention’ can only owe their savour to 
him. After he had hastily revised them, 
perhaps with another’s aid, they were doubt- 
less put on the stage in 1592, the first two 
parts by his own company (Lord Strange’s 
men), and the third, under some exceptional 
arrangement, by Lord Pembroke’s men. But 
Shakespeare was not content to leave them 
thus. Within a brief interval, possibly for 
a revival, he undertook a more thorough 
revision, still in conjunction with another 
writer. The first part of ‘The Contention’ 
was thoroughly overhauled, and was con- 
verted into what was entitled in the folio 
‘2 Henry VI;’ there more than half the 
lines are new. ‘The True Tragedie,’ which 
became ‘3 Henry VI,’ was less drastically 
handled; two-thirds of it was left practi- 
cally untouched; only a third was com- 
pletely recast (cf. Fray, Life, pp. 235 seq, ; 
Trans. New Shakspere Soc., 1876, pt. ii. by 
Miss Jane Lee; Swinsurnn, Study, pp. 51 


‘Who Shakespeare’s coadjutors were in the 
two revisions of ‘Henry VI’ cannot be de- 
termined. The theory that Greene and Peele 
produced the original draft of the three 
parts of ‘Henry VI’ may help to account 
for Greene’s indignation. Much can be said, 
too, in behalf of the suggestion that Shalce- 
speare joined Marlowe, the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, in the first revision which resulted 
in‘ The Contention’ and the ‘ True Tragedie,’ 
and that Marlowe returned the compliment 
by adding afew touches to the final revision, 
for which Shakespeare was mainly respon- 
sible. 

Many of Shakespeare’s comedies—notably 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing ’—exhibit familiarity with the 
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dramatic work of John Lyly. Elsewhere 
traces may be found of an appreciative study 
of the writings of Samuel Daniel, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Thomas Lodge. But Marlowe 
alone of Shakespeare’s contem- 


Matlowels poraries can be credited with 
exerting on him any substantial 
influence. Marlowe was in 1592 and 15938 


at the zenith of his fame, and two of 
Shakespeare’s earliest historical tragedies, 
‘Richard IIL’ and ‘ Richard IL,’ which formed 
the natural sequel of his labours on‘ Henry VI,’ 
betray an ambition to follow in Marlowe’s 
footsteps. In‘ Richard III’ Shakespeare takes 
up the history of England near the point at 
which the third part of ‘Henry VI’ left it. 
The subject was already familiar to drama- 
tists, but Shakespeare sought his materials in 
Holinshed. A Latin piece, by Dr. Thomas 
Legge, had been in favour with academic au- 
Richard TIT? diences since 1579, and in 1594 the 
* *True Tragedie of Richard III’ 
was published anonymously; but Shake- 
speare’s piece bears little resemblance to 
either. Throughout Shakespeare’s ‘ Ri- 
chard IIT’ the effort to emulate Marlowe is 
undeniable. It is, says Mr. Swinburne, ‘as 
fiery in passion, as single in purpose, as rheto- 
rical often, though never so inflated in expres- 
sion,as“Tamburlaine” itself.’ The turbulent 
piece was naturally popular. Burbage’s im- 
personation of the hero was one of his most 
effective performances, and his vigorous enun- 
ciation of ‘A horse, a horse! my kingdom 
for a horse!’ gave the line proverbial cur- 
rency. 

‘Richard II’ seems to have followed 
‘Richard III’ without delay Subsequently 
both were published anonymously in the same 
year (1597) as they had ‘ been publikely acted 
by the right Honorable the Lorde Chamber- 
laine his servants ;’ but the deposition scene 
in ‘ Richard II,’ which dealt with a topic dis- 
tasteful to the queen, was omitted from the 
Fty , early impressions. Though ‘ Ri- 
Bieber? I shod IP was in style ana treat- 
ment far less deeply indebted to Marlowe 
than its predecessor, it was clearly suggested 
by Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II,’ which it imitates 
at many points in the development and col- 
lapse of the weak king’s character—the lead- 
ing theme. Shakespeare drew the facts from 
Holinshed, but his embellishments are nume- 
rous and include the magnificently eloquent 
eulogy of England which is set in the mouth 
of JohnofGaunt. Proseisavoided throughout 
the play, a certain sign of early work. The 
piece was probably composed very early in 
1593. The ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ which is of 
later date, bears a somewhat similar relation 
to Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta,’ 
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In‘ As you like it’ (iii. 5, 80) Shakespeare 
parenthetically commemorated his acquain- 
tance with, and his general indebtedness to, 
the elder dramatist by apostrophising him in 
the lines 


Dead Shepherd! now I find thy saw of might: 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight? 


The second line is a quotation from Mar- 
lowe’s poem ‘ Hero and Leander.’ 

Between February 1593 and the end of the 
year the London theatres were closed, owing 
to the prevalence of the plague. But Shalke- 
speare was busily employed, and before the 
close of 1594 gave marvellous proofs of his 
rapid powers of production. f 

‘Titus Andronicus’ was in his own life- 
time claimed for Shakespeare, but Edward 
Ravenscroft [q. v.], who prepared 
@ new version in 1678, wrote of 
it: ‘I have been told by some 
anciently conversant with the stage that it 
was not originally his, but brought by a 
private author to be acted, and he only gave 
some master-touches to one or two of the 
principal parts or characters,’ Ravenscroft’s 
assertion deserves acceptance. The tragedy 
contains powerful lines and situations, but 
is far too repulsive in plot and treatment, and 
too ostentatious in classical allusions to 
connect it with Shakespeare’s acknowledged 
work. Ben Jonsoncredits‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
with a popularity equalling Kyd’s ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy,’ and internal evidence shows that 
Kyd was capable of writing much of ‘ Titus,’ 
It was suggested by a piece called ‘Titus 
and Vespasian,’ which Lord Strange’s men 
played on 11 April 1592 (Hunstows, p. 24); 
this is only extant in a German version 
acted by English players in Germany, and 
published in 1620 (cf. Coun, Shakespeare in 
Germany, pp. 155etseq.) ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
was doubtless taken in hand soon after 
the production of ‘Titus and Vespasian’ in 
order to exploit popular interest in the 
topic. It was acted by the Earl of Sussex’s 
men on 23 Jan. 1593-4, when it was de- 
scribed as a new piece; but that it was also 
acted subsequently by Shakespeare’s com- 
pany is shown by the title-pages of the first 
and second editions, which describe it as 
having been performed by the Earl of Derby’s 
and the lord chamberlain’s servants (suc- 
cessive titles of Shakespeare’s company), 
as well as by those of the Earls of Pem- 
broke and Sussex. It was entered on the 
‘Stationers’ Register’ to John Danter on 
6 Feb. 1594 (ARssr, ii, 644). Only a single 
copy of this edition is now known; it was 
discovered at Lund, Sweden, in 1905, and 
was acquired by an American collector, 
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For part of the plot of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ Shakespeare seems to have had re- 
course to ‘I] Pecorone,’ a collec- 
tion of Italian novels by Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino. There a 
Jewish creditor demands a pound of flesh of 
a defaulting Christian debtor, and the latter 
is rescued through the advocacy of ‘the lady 
of Belmont.’ A similar story figures in the 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ while the tale of the 
caskets is told independently in another por- 
tion of the same work. But Shakespeare’s 
‘Merchant’ owes much to other sources, in- 
cluding more than one old play. Stephen 
Gosson describes in his ‘Schoole of Abuse’ 
(1579) a lost play called ‘the Jew . 
showne at the Bull[inn].... representing 
the greedinesse of worldly chusersand bloody 
mindes of usurers.’ This description suggests 
that the two stories of the pound of flesh and 
the caskets had been combined before. The 
scenes in Shakespeare’s play in which An- 
tonio negotiates with Shylock are roughly 
anticipated, too, by dialogues between a 
Jewish creditor Gerontus and a Christian 
debtor in the extant play of ‘The Three Ladies 
of London, by R[obert ] W[ilson] 1584. 

Above all is it of interest to note that 
Shakespeare in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
betrayed for the last time his discipleship to 
Marlowe. Although the delicate comedy 
which lightens the serious interest of Shake- 
speare’s play sets it in a different category 
from that of Marlowe’s ‘Jew of Malta,’ the 
humanised portrait of the Jew Shylock em- 
bodies reminiscences of Marlowe’s caricature 
of the Jew Barabbas. Doubtless the popular 
interest aroused by the trial in February 1594 
and the execution in June of the queen’s 
Jewish physician, Roderigo Lopez (q. v.], in- 
cited Shakespeare to a new and subtler study 
of Jewish character (cf. ‘The Original of Shy- 
lock,’ by the present writer, in Gent. Mag. 
February 1880; Dr. H. Graxrtz, Shylock in den 
Sagen, in den Dramen und in der Geschichte, 
Krotoschin, 1880; and New Shakspere Soc. 
Trans. 1887-92, pt. ii. pp. 158-92). The 
main interest of the ‘Merchant’ culminates 
in the trial scene and Shylock’s discomfiture, 
but there is an ease in the transition to the 
gently poetic and humorous incidents of the 
concluding act which attests a rare mastery 
of stagecraft. The ‘Venesyon Comedy,’ 
which Henslowe, the manager, produced at 
the Rose on 25 Aug. 1594, was probably the 
earliest version of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
It was not published till 1600, when two 
editions appeared, each printed from a dif- 
ferent stage-copy. ; 

To 1594 must also be assigned ‘ King John,’ 


* Merchant 
of Venice.’ 


which, like the ‘Comedy of Errors’ and | 
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‘Richard II,’ altogether eschews prose; it was 
not printed sill eee. The piece was directly 
: adapted from a worthless pla 
Siacreraticalieds The Troublesome Raigne of 
King John ’ (1591), which was fraudulently 
reissued in 1611 as ‘ written by W. Sh.,’and 
in 1622 as by ‘W. Shakespeare” There is 
very small ground for associating Marlowe's 
name with the old play. Into the adapta- 
tion Shakespeare flung all his energy, and the 
theme grew under his hand into genuine 
tragedy. The three chief characters—the 
king, Constance, and Faulconbridge—are in 
all essentials of his own invention, and are 
portrayed with a sureness of touch that leaves 

no doubt of his developing strength. 

At the close of 1594 a performance of 
Shakespeare’s early farce, ‘The Comedy of 
The per- Errors,’ gave him a passing noto- 
formance of riety that he could well have 


‘ . 

Feomedy of spared. The piece was played on 

Gray's Inn the evening of Innocents’ day 
all. 


(28 Dec.) 1594, in the hall of 
Gray’s Inn, before a crowded audience of 
benchers, students, and their friends, Shake- 
speare was not present ; he was acting on the 
same night before the queen at Greenwich, 
There was some disturbance during the 
evening on the part of guests from the Inner 
Temple, who, dissatisfied with the accommo- 
dation afforded them, retired in dudgeon. 
‘So that night,’ the contemporary chronicler 
states, ‘was ever afterwards called the“ Night 
of Errors”’ (Gesta Grayorum, printed in 
1688 from acontemporary manuscript). Next 
day a commission of oyer and terminer in- 
quired into the causes of the tumuit, which 
was attributed to a sorcerer having ‘foisted a 
company of base and common fellows to make 
up our disorders with a play of errors and 
confusions,’ (A second performance at Gray’s 
Inn Hall was given by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society 6 Dec. 1895.) 

Two other plays attracted much public 
attention during the period under review 
(1591-4)—‘ Arden of Feversham’ (licensed 
8 April 1592, and published in 1592) and 
‘Edward III’ (licensed for publication 1 Dec. 
1595, and published in 1596). Shakespeare’s 
hand has been traced in both, mainly on the 
ground that their dramatic energy is of supe- 
rior quality to that found in the extant efforts 
BAe eave of any contemporary. There is 
doubtfuly mo external evidence in favour 
assigned to of Shakespeare's authorship in 
Shakespeare. either case. ‘Arden of Fever- 
sham’ dramatises with intensity and insight 
a sordid story of the murder of a husband by 
a wife which took place in 1551, and was 
fully reported by Holinshed. The subject is 
of adifferenttype from any which Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 


is known to have treated, and although the 
play may be, as Mr. Swinburne insists, ‘a 
young man’s work,’ it bears no relation either 
in topic or style to the work on which young 
Shakespeare was engaged at a period so early 
as 1591 or 1592. A play in Marlowe’s vein, 
‘Edward III,’ which Capell reprinted in his 
‘Prolusions’in 1760 and described as ‘thought 
to be writ by Shakespeare,’ has been assigned 
to him on even more shadowy grounds. 
Many speeches scattered through the drama, 
and one whole scene—that in which the 
Countess of Salisbury repulses the advances 
of Edward II1I—show the hand of a master 
(act i. sc. 2). But there is even in the 
style of these contributions much to dis- 
sociate them from Shakespeare’s accredited 
productions, and justify their ascription to 
some less efficient disciple of Marlowe (cf. 
SwinBuRNE, Study of Shakspere, pp. 231- 
274). A line in act ii. se. i. (‘Liles that 
fester smell far worse than weeds’) reappears 
in Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ (xciv. 1. 14). It 
was contrary to his practice to literally pla- 
giarise himself. The line was doubtless 
borrowed from a manuscript copy of the 
‘ Sonnets.’ 

During these busy years (1591-4) Shake- 
speare came before the public in yet another 
literary capacity. On 18 April 1593 his friend 
Richard Field, the printer, who was his 
fellow-townsman, obtained a license for the 
publication of ‘Venus and Adonis,’ a love 
poem, written with a license which stamps 
Publication it as a product of youth. It was 
of‘Venus published a month or two later, 
and Adonis.’ without an author’s name on the 
title-page, but Shakespeare appended his full 
name to the dedication, which he addressed 
in conventional style to Henry Wriothesley, 
earl of Southampton. ‘I know not how I 
shall offend,’ he wrote, ‘in dedicating my un- 
polished lines to your lordship, nor how the 
world will censure me for choosing so strong 
a prop for supporting so weak a burden. ... 
But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a 
godfather.’ ‘The first heir of my invention’ 
implies that the poem was written before 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work. The title- 
page bears a Latin motto from Ovid’s 
‘Amores.’ Lodge’s ‘Scillas Metamorphosis,’ 
which appeared in 1589, is not only written 
in the same metre (six-line stanzas rhyming 
ababec), but opens with the same in- 
cidents, and deals with them in the same 
spirit. There is little doubt that Shakespeare 
drew from Lodge some of his inspiration 
(Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and Lodge’s 
Scillos Metamorphosis, by James P. Reardon, 
in ‘Shakesneare Societv’s Paners,’ iii. 143-6). ! 
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A year later, in 1594, Shakespeare 
published another poem in like style, but 
in seven-line’ (Chaucer’s rhyme royal, 
ababbcc) instead of six-line stanzas. It 
was entered in the ‘Stationers’ Registers’ 
on 9 May 1594 under the title of ‘ A Booke 
intitled the Ravyshement of Lu- 
crece,’ and was published in the 
same year under the title ‘ Lucrece.’ Richard 
Field printed it, and John Harrison published 
it and sold it at the sign of the White Grey- 
hound in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Samuel 
Daniel’s ‘Complaint of Rosamond ’ (1592) 
stood to ‘ Lucrece’ in something of the 
same relation as Lodge’s ‘Scilla’ to ‘Venus 
and Adonis.’ Again, Shakespeare dedicated 
the volume to the Earl of Southampton, but 
instead of addressing him in the frigid com- 
pliment that was habitual to dedications, he 
employs the outspoken language of devoted 
friendship: ‘The love I dedicate to your 
lordship is without end, whereof this pam- 
phlet without beginning is but a superfluous 
moiety. ... What I have done is yours; 
what I have to do is yours; being part in 
all I have, devoted yours.’ 

Both the poems were widely read and ap- 
preciated. They drew upon Shakespeare a 
Enthusiastic far larger share of public notice 
reception of than his early dramatic produc- 
the poems. tions, No less than seven editions 
of ‘ Venus’ appeared between 1594 and 1602, 
and an eighth followed in 1617. ‘ Lucrece’ 
reached a fifth edition a year earlier. 
‘Lucrece,’ wrote Michael Drayton in his 
‘Legend of Matilda’ (1594), was ‘revived to 
live another age.’ In 1595 William Clerke 
[q. v.] in his ‘ Polimanteia’ gave ‘all praise’ 
to ‘Sweet Shakespeare’ for his ‘ Lucrecia,’ 
John Weever, in a sonnet addressed to 
‘Honey-tongued Shakespeare’ in his ‘ Epi- 
gramms’ (1595), eulogised the two poems 
as his main achievement, although he men- 
tioned Romeo and Richard and ‘ more 
whose names I know not.’ Richard Carew 
at the same time classed him with Marlowe 
as deserving the praises of an English Ca- 
tullus (‘ Excellencie of the English Tongue’ 
in CampEn’s Remaines, p. 43). There isa 
likelihood, too, that Spenser was drawn by 
the poems into the ranks of Shakespeare’s 
omen 2 admirers. There is little doubt 
and Spenser, that Spenser referred to Shake- 

spearein ‘Colin Clouts come home 
againe’ (completed in 1594), under the name 
of ‘ Aetion’ (a familiar Greek proper name 
derived from ’Aerds, an eagle) 
And there, though last not least is Aetion; 

A gentler Shepheard may no where be found, 
Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound. 


‘Lucrece.’ 
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The last line seems to allude to Shakespeare’s 
surname. The admiration was doubtless mu- 
tual. That Shakespeare knew Spenser’s work 
appears from a plain reference to his ‘ Teares 
of the Muses’ (1591) in ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ (y.i. 52-3). But there is no ground 
for assuming that Spenser in the ‘ Teares of 
the Muses’ referred to Shakespeare when 
deploring the recent death of ‘Our pleasant 
Willy.’ A comic actor, ‘dead of late’ in a 
literal sense, is clearly intended [see under 
TARLETON, RicHarD]. The ‘gentle spirit’ 
who is described in a later stanza as sitting 
‘in idie cell’ rather than turn his pen to base 
uses cannot be more reasonably identified 
with Shakespeare. 

Meanwhile Shakespeare was gaining per- 
sonal esteem outside the circles of actors 
and men of letters. His genius and ‘ civil 
demeanour’ of which Chettle wrote arrested 
the notice of noble patrons of literature and 
the drama. His summons to act at court 
with the most famous actors of the day 
at the Christmas of 1594 was 
possibly due in part to personal 
interest in himself. Elizabeth 
quickly showed him special favour. Until 
the end of her reign his plays were repeatedly 
acted in her presence. The revised version 
of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ was given at 
Whitehall at Christmas 1597, and tradition 
credits the queen with unconcealed en- 
thusiasm for Falstaff, who came into being a 
little later. Under Elizabeth’s successor he 
greatly strengthened his holdon royal favour, 
but Ben Jonson claimed that the queen’s 
appreciation equalled that of James I. Jonson 
wrote of 

Those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James. 


Patrons of 
the court. 


To Shakespeare’s personal relations with 
men and women of the court his ‘Sonnets’ 
owed their existence. Between 
1591 and 1597 no aspirant to 
poetic fame in England failed to 
seek a patron’s ear by a trial of skill as a 
sonneteer. Shakespeare applied himself to 
sonneteering when the fashion was at its 
height. Many critics are convinced’ that 
throughout the ‘Sonnets’ Shakespeare avows 
the experiences of his own heart (cf. C. AR- 
mitaas Brown, Shakespeare’s Autobiogra- 
phical Poems, 1838 ; RicHarp Simpson, P/u- 
losophy of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 1868). 
But the two concluding sonnets (cliii, and 
cliy.) are directly suggested by an apologue 
illustrating the potency of love which 
figures in the Greek anthology (Palatine 
Anthology, ix. 627). Elsewhere many con- 
_ ceits are adapted from contemporary sonnets. 


The 
‘Sonnets.’ 


While Shakespeare’s poems bear traces of 
personal emotion and are coloured by per- 
sonal experience, they seem to have been to 
a large extent undertaken as literary exer- 
cises. His ever-present dramatic instinct 
may be held to account for most of the 
illusion of personal confession which they 
call up in many minds. Their style sug- 
gests that they came from a youthful pen— 
from a man not more than thirty. Pro- 
bably a few dated from 1591, and the 
bulk of them were composed within a brief 
period of the publication of his two narra- 
tive poems in 1594. The rhythm and 
metre display in the best examples—for the 
inequalities are conspicuous—a more mel- 
lowed sweetness than is found in those works. 
The thought is usually more condensed, 
and obscure conceits are more numerous, 
But these results may be assigned in part to 
the conditions imposed by the sonnet-form 
and in part to the sonnets’ complex theme. 
External evidence confirms the theory of their 
early date. Shakespeare’s early proficiency 
as a sonneteer and his enthusiasm for the 
sonnet-form are both attested by 
his introduction of two admirably 
turned sonnets into the dramatic 
dialogue of‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’—probably 
his earliest play. It has, too, been argued 
—ingeniously, if on slender grounds—that 
he was author of the sonnet, ‘ Pheton, to 
his friend Florio,” which prefaced in 1591 
‘Florio’s Second Frutes’ (Minro, Charac- 
teristics of English Poetry, 1885, pp. 371- 
382). A line from a fully accredited sonnet 
(xciv.) was quoted in ‘Edward III,’ which 
was probably written before 1595. Meres, 
writing in 1598, mentions Shakespeare’s ‘ su- 
gredsonnetsamong his private friends’ in close 
conjunction with his two narrative poems. 
That all the sonnets were in existence before 
Meres wrote is rendered probable by the fact 
that William Jaggard piratically inserted in 
1599 two of the most mature of the series 
(Nos. exxxviii and exliv) in his ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim.” Shakespeare speaks of himself in 
the first of these two sonnets as feeling the 
incidents of age (‘my days are past the best’). 
But when the two poems fell into Jaggard’s 
predatory hands in 1599, the poet was only 
thirty-five. Hence there is no ground for the 
assumption that the many references to his 
growing years demand a literal interpreta- 
tion and prove a far later date of composi- 
tion (cf. xxx. Ixii. lxxiii.) The ‘Sonnets’ 
were first published in 1609, but Shakespeare 
cannot be credited with any responsibility 
for the publication. There was appended a 
previously unpublished poem of forty-nine 
seven-line stanzas (the metre of ‘ Lucrece’), 
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entitled ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ in which 
a girl laments her betrayal by a deceitful 
youth. If, as is possible, it be by Shake- 
speare, it must have been written in very 
early days. 

Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ ignore the some- 
what complex scheme of rhyme adopted by 
Petrarch and followed by nearly 
all the great English sonneteers. 
Seeking greater metrical simplicity, they con- 
sist of three decasyllabic quatrains with a 
concluding couplet, and the quatrains rhyme 
alternately. It is rarely that a single sonnet 
forms an independent poem. As in the son- 
nets of Spenser, Sidney, and Drayton, the 
same train of thought is pursued continu- 
ously through two or more. The collection, 
numbering 154 sonnets in all, thus presents 
the appearance of a series of poems, each 
in a varying number of fourteen-line stanzas. 
It seems doubtful if the order in which 
the sequences are printed preserves that in 
which they were penned. It is rarely that 
a single sonnet or a short sequence of sonnets 
betrays much logical connection with those 
that precede or follow (cf. cxlv. cxlvi. 
and cli.) 

No clear nor connected story is deducible 
from the poems, which divide themselves into 
wo main groups. In the first 
i-cxxvl.), Shakespeare addresses 
for the most part a young man. 
In the opening sequence, the right of which 
to priority seems questionable, the youth is 
urged to marry that his beauty may survive 
in children (1.-xvii.) Elsewhere the poet 
insists, in language originally borrowed from 
classical literature but habitual to sonneteers 
of the day, that his verse will perpetuate 
for ever his friend’s memory (xvili. xix. liv. 
ly. lx. Ixili. lxv. Ixxxi. cvii.) In four se- 
quences (xXxVil.=xxxul, xliii.—lvi. xevii—xcix. 
exiii.-cxiv.) the poet dwells on the effects 
of absence in intensifying love. At times 
the youth is rebuked for sensuality (xxxii.— 
xxxv. lxix.lxx. xcix._xevi.) At times me- 
lancholy overwhelms the writer; he despairs 
of the corruptions of the age, and longs for 
death (lxvi.—lxvili. Ixxi.-lxxiy.) In one ge- 
quence the writer’s equanimity is disturbed 
by the favour bestowed by a young patron 
on a rival poet (lxxviii_Ixxxvi.) The first 
group concludes with a series of sequences 
in which the poet declares his constancy in 
friendship. 

In the second group, most of which are 
addressed to a woman (cxxvi.—clii.), Shake- 
speare, in accord with a contemporary con- 
vention of sonneteers, narrates more or less 
connectedly the story of the disdainful re- 
jection of a lover by an accomplished siren 


Their form, 


t 
The subject- ( 
matter. 


with raven-black hair and eyes. In one 

group of six sonnets (xl. xli. xlii. cxxxiil. 

cxxxiy, cxliy.), which stands apart from 

those that immediately succeed or follow 

them, a more personal note seems to be 

struck, The six poems relate how the 

writer’s mistress has corrupted his friend 

and drawn him from his ‘side.’ Sonnet 

exliv. (published by Jaggard in 1599) sug- 

gested the state of feeling generated by this 

episode: 

Two loves I had of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest [i.e. tempt] 
me still; 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill. 


The story of intrigue developed in these 
six sonnets is not easily paralleled. It may 
owe its origin to a genuine experience of the 
poet himself. 

Many attempts have been made to identify 
among Shakespeare’s contemporaries the 
Identifca. 920NYmous persons to whom the 
tion of the poet seems to refer, but no result 
persons hitherto reached rests on sure 
noticed. foundations. The sole clue the 
text offers lies in the plain avowal that 
a young man was a patron of the poet’s 
verse, which had derived from him ‘fair 
assistance’ (Sonnet Ixxviii.) Shakespeare 
is not known to have formally acknow- 
ledged any literary patron except South- 
ampton, and some of the phrases in the 
dedication to ‘Lucrece’ so closely resemble 
expressions that were addressed in the sonnets 
to a young friend as to identify the latter 
with Southampton. Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s junior by nine years, was a patron of 
literature and of the drama. On 
11 Oct. 1599 he was spoken of as 
passing ‘away the tyme in Lon- 
don merely in going to plaies every day’ 
(Sidney Papers, ii. 132), and when Queen 
Anne of Denmark visited him in London in 
January 1604-5, Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost’ was performed (Hatfield MSS.; 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, ii. 83, 167). John 
Florio [q. v.] may be reasonably included 
among Shakespeare’s early London friends, 
although there is little ground for regarding 
him as the original of Holofernes in ‘ Love’s 
Labour's Lost,’ and he was long in South- 
ampton’s ‘pay and patronage.’ An inde- 
pendent tradition confirms the closeness of 
Shakespeare’s intimacy with Southampton. 
According to Rowe, ‘there is one instance 
so singular in its magnificence of this patron 
of Shakespeare’s that if I had not been as- 
sured that the story was handed down by 
Sir William D’Avenant, who was probably 


Lord South- 
ampton. 


Shakespeare 
very well acquainted with his affairs, I should 
not have ventured to have inserted; that my 
Lord Southampton at one time gave him a 
thousand pounds to enable him to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he had a 
mind to,’ 

Shakespeare’s description of the rival 
poet, ‘of tall building and goodly pride,’ 
and the references to ‘the proud full sail of 
his great verse,’ would (it is com- 
monly suggested) apply to George 
Chapman, and allusions have been 
detected in Sonnets Ixxxii. and Ixxxvi. to 
Chapman’s devotion to Homer, and to 
phraseology employed by Chapman in his 
‘Shadow of Night,’ 1594 (cf. Minto, Cha- 
racteristics, p. 291; Leopold Shakspere, ed. 
Furnivall, lxv.) But Chapman was only 
one among many of the protégés of South- 
ampton, and another of them, Barnabe 
Barnes, has claims to be considered ‘the 
rival poet’ of the ‘Sonnets.’ Southampton 
married in 1598, against the queen’s wish, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Vernon, a lady 
of the court, but there is no ground for 
identifying her with the conventional lady 
of the ‘Sonnets’ (cf. GERALD Massty), Se- 
cret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1888), 

Other theories of identification rest on 
wholly erroneous premisses. Shakespeare 
undoubtedly plays more than once 
on his own Christian name, Will 
(cxxxv.-vi., exliii.); but there is 
nothing in the wording of these punning 
passages to warrant the assumption that 
his friend bore the same appellation (this 
misinterpretation is attributable to the mis- 
printing in the early editions of the second 
‘will’ as ‘ Will’ in cxxxv. 1.1). No more 
importance can be attached to the fantastic 
suggestion that the line describing the youth 
as 


George 
Chapman, 


Baseless 
theories, 


A man in hue all hues in his controlling 


(xx. 7), and other applications of the word 
‘hue,’ imply that his surname was Hughes. 
There is no other pretence of argument for 
the conclusion that the friend’s name was 
William Hughes. No known contemporary 
of the name answers either in age or position 
in life the requirements of the problem 
(Notes and Queries, 5th ser. v. 443). 

A third theory has received wide accept- 
ance. When the sonnets were published in 
1609 they appeared with the following dedi- 
cation: ‘To. the. onlie. begetter. of. | these. 
insving. sonnets. | Mr. W. H. all. happi- 
nesse. | and. that. eternitie. | promised. | 
by. | ovr. ever-liuing. poet. | wisheth. | the. 
well-wishing. | adventvrer. in. | setting. | 
forth. | T.T.’ T.T. are the initials of Thomas 
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Thorpe, who procured the manuscript for 
publication. He belonged to a class of men 


Thomas well known at thetime in the book 
ote trade who neither printed books 


nor sold them, but procured manu- 
scripts how they could, and, in the absence 
of any copyright law, the means they em- 
ployed were not keenly scanned. Having 
procured the manuscript, they commissioned 
others to print and sell the book, and in the 
case of Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets’ Thorpe com- 
missioned George Eld to print them, and the 
function of distribution he divided between 
John Wright and William Aspley. Some title- 
pages give Wright’s name as the seller, others 
give Aspley’s. Thorpe stood in no need of 
Shakespeare’s assent before publishing his 
‘Sonnets,’ and there is no ground for sup- 
posing that it was given or even invited. 
The volume’s tradesmanlike entry as ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,’ not only in the ‘Stationers’ 
Register’ but also on the title-page, prac- 
tically confers on the speculator in themanu- 
script—‘ the well-wishing adventurer in set- 
ting forth ’—sole responsibility for the enter- 
prise. 

As proprietor of the ‘copy’ Thorpe was 
entitled to supply the dedication. In 1600 he 
dedicated Marlowe’s edition of ‘ Lucan,’ the 
manuscript of which he had somehow ac- 
quired, to a friend in the trade, Edward 
Blount [q. v.]° Oblivious of Thorpe’s posi- 
tion, writers on Shakespeare have assumed 
that he was in Shakespeare’s confidence, that 
Shakespeare inspired or even 
wrote the dedication, and that the 
Mr. W. H. in Thorpe’s inscription concealed 
the initials of the Sonnets’ youthful hero. 
The perplexing phrase ‘ the only begetter of 
these ensuing sonnets,’ with the words that 
follow, was doubtless a high-flown compli- 
ment which in a dedication cannot be taken 
literally. No single person begot the sonnets 
in the sense of inspiring them ; at least two 
persons, the youth and the dark lady, were in 
an equal degree sources of the poet's inspira~ 
tion. ‘Beget’ was often used in the sense of 
‘get’ or ‘procure’ (cf. ‘beget... the rever- 
sion,’ Drexxnr, Satiromastix, 1602; ‘ acquire 
and beget a temperance, Hamlet, iil. sc. 2; 
see Murray, New English Dict.) It is there- 
fore probable that the object of the dedication 
was some friend of Thorpe through whose 
good offices the manuscript of the poems had 
reached his hands. 

But since 1832, when James Boaden first 

ropounded the theory in the ‘Gentleman’s 
Aeaeuicioy Mr. W. H. has not only been re- 
garded as the friend commemorated in the 
‘Sonnets, but he has been confidently iden- 
tified with William. Herbert, third earl of 
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Pembroke [q. v.] (ef. Boapmn, On the Sonnets 
of Shakespeare, 1837). Pembroke, who was 
known from birth until bis father’s 


backe Enters death as ‘ Lord Herbert’ exclu- 
inadmis- ~ sively, belonged to the same court 


Epes circleas Southampton. He wasa 


patron of letters; to him and his brother the 
first collected edition of Shakespear’s works 
was dedicated seven years after his death in 
language that suggests that he had shown 
appreciation of them in the poet’s lifetime. 
But there is no evidence that he was in his 
youth acquainted with the poet, or at any 
time closely associated with him. In 1594, 
when the ‘Sonnets’ seem to have been 
completed, Pembroke was fourteen years 
old, and, although his father made an abortive 
effort to negotiate a marriage for him in 1598, 
it is unlikely that Shakespeare should have 
urged him at an earlier age, as he urges the 
youth of the ‘Sonnets,’ to marry. Late in 
1600 Pembroke involved himself in a dis- 
creditable intrigue with a lady of the court, 
Mary Fitton, and the supporters of the Pem- 
broke theory have identified Mary Fitton 
with the ‘dark’ lady (cf. Sonnets, ed. T. Tyler, 
1890, passim). But no_ historical justifica- 
tion is needed for the creation of the con- 
ventional personage, and one of the ‘ Sonnets’ 
in which she figures was surreptitiously 
published by Jaggard in 1599, before the 
intrigue between Pembroke and Mary Fitton 
is known to have begun. The identification 
of ‘Mr. W. H.’ with Pembroke seems, more- 
over, confuted by Thorpe’s form of address. 
In 1601 lord Herbert succeeded his father 
as Earl of Pembroke ; by 1609 he wasknight 
of the Garter and holder of many court 
offices. Thorpe dedicated several books to 
him by name, and always gave him the full 
benefit of his titles. He approached him 
like all his noble patrons, in terms of subser- 
vience. That heshould have deserted his prac- 
tice in the case of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ 
and should have dubbed the influential Earl 
of Pembroke (formerly Lord Herbert) ‘ Mr. 
W. H.,’ is an inadmissible inference. 

The story of a lover’s supersession by his 
friend in the favours of his mistress—the 
The‘ w.s.of burden of those six sonnets that 
‘Willobie his may have a personal significance 
nie —may possibly reflect an affair 
of gallantry in the poet’s own life, to which 
obscure reference seems extant elsewhere. 
The adventure, in that case, caused no last- 
ing wound, At the end of 1594 there was 
published a poem entitled ‘ Willobie his 
Avisa’ (licensed 3 Sept. 1594), in which the 
writer described the progress of a profound 

assion [see WILLOUGHBY or WILLOBIE, 

ENRY]. Someanonymous prefatory verses 


commend Shakespeare’s ‘ Lucrece,’ and by 
way of argument to canto xliv. the writer 
relates how, in search of a cure for the 
disastrous effects of love, he appealed to 
‘his familiar friend W.S., who not long before 
had tried the courtesy of the like passion and 
was now newly recovered of the like infec- 
tion.” But ‘ W.S.’ offered a remedy which 
ageravated the disease, ‘because,’ the nar- 
rator suggests, ‘he [i.e. W. S.] would see 
whether another could play his jest better 
than himself, and, in viewing afar off the 
course of this loving comedy, he determined 
to see whether it would sort toa happier end 
for the new actor than it did for the old 
player.’ In cantos xliv.—xlviii. Willobie en- 
gages in dialogue with W. S., who offers 
him chilling comfort. Although it is hazard- 
ous to hang a theory on the identity of 
initials, Shakespeare’s recent experiences 
may have prompted Willobie’s references 
to W. S., ‘the old player,’ and to the 
latter’s complete recovery from love’s ‘ in- 
fection’ (WILLOBIE, Avisa, ed. Grosart, 
1880). 

Meanwhile, despite distraction, Shake- 
speare’s dramatic work steadily advanced. 
To the winter season of 1595 pro- 
bably belongs‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ (two editions appeared 
in 1600). It may well have been written to 
celebrate a marriage—perhaps the marriage 
of Lucy Harington to Kdward Russell, third 
earl of Bedford, on 12 Dec. 1594; or that 
of William Stanley, earl of Derby, at Green- 
wich on 24 Jan. 1594-5. The elaborate com- 
pliment to the queen, ‘a fair vestal throned 
by the west,’ was at once an acknowledgment 
of past marks of royal favour, and an invi- 
tation for their extension to the future. The 
whole is in the airiest and most graceful vein 
of comedy. Hints for thestory can be traced 
to a variety of sources (Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ Plutarch’s ‘Life of Theseus,’ Ovid’s ‘ Me- 
tamorphoses,’ bk. iv.), and the influence of 
John Lyly is noticeable, but the final scheme 
of the piece is of the author’s invention. 
In the humorous presentation of Pyramus 
and Thisbe by the village clowns, Shale- 
speare improved upon a theme which he had 
already employed in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ 

More sombre topics engaged him in the 
comedy of ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ which 
may be tentatively assigned to 
1595. The plot, like that of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ was drawn from Pain- 
ter’s ‘Palace of Pleasure’ (No. xxxviii.) 
The original source is Boccaccio’s ‘ De- 
camerone’ (giorn. iii.nov.9). Shakespeare, 
after his wont, grafted on the touching story 
of Helena’s love for the unworthy Bertram 


‘Midsummer 
Night’s 
Dream.” 


‘All's Well.’ 
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the comic characters of the braggart Parolles, 
the pompous Lafeu, and a clown less witty 
than his compeers. Another original crea- 
tion, Bertram’s mother, Countess of Rousil- 
lon, is a charming portrait of old age. In 
frequency of rhyme and other metrical cha- 
racteristics the piece closely resembles ‘ The 
Two Gentlemen,’ but the characterisation 
betrays far greater power, and there are 
fewer conceits or crudities of style. The 
pathetic element predominates. Meres at- 
tributed to Shakespeare, in 1598, a piece 
called ‘Love’s Labour’s Won.’ This title, 
which is not otherwise known, may well be 
applied to ‘All’s Well.” ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew,’ which has also been identified 
with ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ has far slighter 
claim to the designation. 

‘The Taming of the Shrew ’—which, like 
‘All’s Well, was first printed in the folio— 
was probably of a little later date. Itisa 
revision of an old play cn lines somewhat 
differing from those which Shakespeare had 
followed previously. From ‘ The 
Taming of a Shrew,’ a comedy 
first published in 1594 (repr. 
Shakespeare Soc. 1844), Shakespeare drew 
the induction and the scenes, in which hero 
Petruchio conquers Catherine the Shrew. 
He first infused into them the genuine spirit 
of comedy, and introduced into the induction 


‘Taming of 
the Shrew.’ 


reminiscences of Stratford which may be due | 


to his renewal in 1596 of personal relations 
withthetown. The tinker, Christopher Sly, 
describes himself as ‘Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,’ who has run up a score with the fat 
alewife of Wincot. Burton Heath is Barton- 
on-the-Heath, the home of Shakespeare’s 
aunt, Edmund Lambert’s wife, and of her 
sons. Wincot is Wilmcote, his mother’s 
native place. But while following the old 
play in its general outlines, the revised ver- 
sion added an entirely new underplot—the 
story of Bianca and her lovers, which owes 
something to the ‘Supposes’ of George Gas- 
coigne [q. v.], an adaptation of Ariosto’s 


‘Suppositi.’” Evidence of styles makes it diffi- | 


cult to allot the Bianca scenes to Shake- 
speare; asin the case of ‘Henry VI,’ those 
scenes were probably due to a coadjutor. 

In 1597 Shakespeare turned once more to 
English history. From Holinshed’s ‘Chro- 
nicle,” and from a valueless but 
very popular piece, ‘The Famous 
Victories of Henry V,’ which was repeatedly 
acted between 1588 and 1595 (licensed 1594, 
and published 1598), he worked up with 
splendid energy two plays on the reign of 
Henry IV. They form one continuous whole, 
but are known respectively as parts i. and ii. 
of ‘Henry IV.’ The kingly hero had figured 
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as a spirited young man in ‘ Richard II;’ 
he was now represented as weighed down by 
care and age. With him are contrasted (in 
part i.) his impetuous and ambitious subject 
Hotspur and (in both parts) his son and heir 
Prince Hal, whose boisterous disposition 
drives him from court to seek adventures 
among the haunters of taverns. Shakespeare, 
in both parts, originally named the chief of 
the prince’s riotous companions after Sir John 
Oldcastle, a character in the old play. But 
Henry Brooke, eighth lord Cobham, who suc- 
ceeded to the title early in 1597, and claimed 
descent from the historical Sir John Old- 
castle [q. v.], the lollard leader, raised objec- 
tion; and when the first part of the play was 
printed by the acting-company’s authority in 
1598 (‘newly corrected’in 1599), Shakespeare 
bestowed on Prince Hal’s tun- 
bellied follower the new name of 
Falstaff. The latter designation was doubt- 
less a hazy reminiscence of Sir John Fas- 
tolf [q. v.], an historical warrior who had 
already figured in ‘ Henry VI,’ and was owner 
at one time of the Boar’s Head tavern in 
Southwark; the prince and his companions 
frequent the ‘Boar’s Head,’ Eastcheap, in 
‘Henry IV,’ according to traditional stage 
directions (first adopted by Theobald in 1733; 
ef. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS, ii. 257). A trust- 
worthy edition of the second part also ap- 
peared with Oldcastle’s name substituted for 
that of Falstaffin 1600. There the epilogue 
emphatically denied that Falstaff had any 
characteristic in common with the martyr 
Oldcastle. Meanwhile humbler dramatists 
(Munday, Wilson, Drayton, and Hathaway), 
seeking to profit by the attention drawn by 
Shakespeare to the historical Oldcastle, pro- 
duced a poor dramatic version of the latter’s 
genuine history; and of two editions pub- 
lished in 1600, one printed for [Thomas] 
P{avier] was impudently described on the 


Falstaff. 


| title-page as by Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s 


purely comic power culminated in Falstaff, 
who may be claimed as the most humorous 
figure in literature. The Elizabethan public 
recognised the triumphant success of the 
effort, and many of Falstaff’s telling phrases, 
with the names of his associates, Justice 
Shallow and Silence, at once took root in 
popular speech. 

In all probability ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ a comedy inclining te farce, fol- 
lowed close upon ‘Henry IV.’ 


wives of Rowe asserts that ‘Queen Eliza- 
Windsor.’ — beth was so well pleased with that 


admirable character of Falstaff in the two 
parts of “ Henry IV” that she commanded 
him to continue it for one play more, and to 
show him in love.’ Dennis, in the dedica- 
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tion of ‘ The Comical Gallant’ (1702), noted 
that the ‘Merry Wives’ was written at the 
queen’s ‘command and by her direction; and 
she was so eager to see it acted that she 
commanded it to be finished in fourteen 
days, and was afterwards, as tradition tells 
us, very well pleased with the representa- 
tion” In his‘ Letters’ (1721, p. 232) Dennis 
reduces the period of composition to ten 
days—‘a prodigious thing,’ added Gildon 
(Remarks, p. 291), ‘where all is so well 
contrived and carried on without the least 
confusion.’ The localisation of the scene at 
Windsor, and the complimentary references 
to Windsor Castle, corroborate the tradition 
that it was prepared to meet a royal com- 
mand, An imperfect draft of the play was 
printed ,by Thomas Creede in 1602 (cf. 
Shakespeare Society’s reprint, 1842, ed. Halli- 
well); the folio of 1623 first supplied a 
complete version. The plot was probably 
suggested by an Italian novel. A tale from 
Strapparola’s ‘ Notti’ (ii. 2), of which an 
adaptation figured in Tarleton’s ‘ Newes out 
of Purgatorie’ (1590), another tale from 
the ‘Pecorone’ of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino 
(ii. 2), and a third, the Fishwife’s tale of 
Brainford in * Westward for Smelts ’ (said to 
have been published in 1603, although no 
edition earlier than 1620 is known), supply 
incidents distantly resembling episodes in 
the play (cf. Shakespeare's Library, ed. Haz- 
litt, 1. ii, 1-80). The buoyant country life 
was the unaided outcome of Shakespeare s 
own experience. 

The character of Prince Hal offered to its 
creator as many attractions as Falstaff 
offered to the queen, and in 
‘Henry V’ Shakespeare, during 
1598, brought his career to its close. The 
play was performed early in 1599, probably 
in the newly built Globe Theatre. Again 
Thomas Creede printed, in 1600, an imperfect 
draft, which was thrice reissued before acom- 
plete version was supplied in the first folio 
of 1623. The dramatic interest of‘ Henry V’ 
is slender. The piece. presents a series of 
episodes in which the hero’s manliness is 
advantageously displayed as soldier, ruler, 
and lover. The topic appealed to patriotic 
sentiment. Besides the ‘ Famous Victories,’ 
there was another piece on the subject, which 
Henslowe produced for the first time on 
28 Nov. 1595 (Diary, p. 61). ‘Henry V’ 
may be regarded as Shakespeare’s final ex- 
periment in the dramatisation of English 
history. For ‘Henry VIII,’ which was pro- 
duced very late in his career, he was only in 
part responsible. 

In the prologue to act v. of ‘Henry V’ 
Shakespeare foretold for Robert Devereux, 
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second earl of Essex, ‘the general of our 
gracious empress,’ an enthusiastic reception 
Essex ana by the people of London when he 
the rebellion should have ‘broached’ rebellion 
of 1601. —_ in Ireland. He had set out on that 
disastrous mission on 27 March 1599. The 
fact. that Southampton went with him pro- 
bably accounted for Shakespeare’s avowal of 
sympathy. But Essex’s effort failed, and 
when he sought in 1601, again with the sup- 
port of Southampton, to recover his position 
by stirring up rebellion in London, the friends 
of the rebel leaders sought the dramatist’s 
countenance. They paid 40s. to Augustine 
Phillips, a leading member of Shakespeare’s 
company, for reviving at the Globe ‘ Ri- 
chard I’ (beyond doubt Shakespeare’s play), 
in the hope that its scene of the deposition of 
a king might encourage a popular outbreak. 
The performance of ‘ Richard IT’ took place 
on Saturday (7 Feb. 1601), the day preceding 
that fixed for the rising. The queen, in a 
conversation with William Lambarde [q. v. ] 
on 4 Aug. 1601, complained that ‘this 
tragedie’ had been played with seditious in- 
tent ‘ forty times in open streets and houses’ 
(Nicuoxs, Progresses of Elizabeth, iii. 552). 
Phillips gave evidence against Essex and his 
friends, and Southampton was imprisoned 
until the queen’s death. But no proceedings 
were taken against the players. 

For several years Shakespeare’s genius as 
dramatist and poet had been acknowledged 
aides! by critics and playgoers alike, 
speare’s po- and his social and professional 
pularity and position had become considerable. 
influence. Inside the theatre his influence 
wassupreme. When, in 1598, the manager of 
the company rejected Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ Shakespeare intervened, 
according to a credible tradition (reported 
by Rowe but denounced by Gifford), and 
procured a reversal of the decision. He took 
a part when the piece was performed. Jon- 
son, despite his difficult and jealous temper, 
which may have led to an occasional cool- 
ness, cherished esteem and affection for his 
benefactor till death (cf. GitcHRist, Evr- 
amination of the Charges ... of Jonson’s 
Enmity towards Shakspeare, 1808). 

Tradition reports that Shakespeare joined, 
at the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, 
The Mer. those meetings of Jonson and his 
maid meet- associates which Beaumont de- 
1ngEs scribed in his poetical ‘Letter’ to 
Jonson. ‘Many were the wit-combats,’ wrote 
Fuller of Shakespeare in his ‘Worthies’ 
(1662), ‘betwixt him and Ben Johnson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish great 
gallion and an English man of war} Master 
Johnson (like the former) was built far higher 
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in learning, solid but slow in his perfor- 
mances. Shakespear, with the English man 
of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds by the quick- 
ness of his wit and invention.’ 

Of the many testimonies paid to Shake- 
speare’s literary reputation at this period of 
his career, the most striking was 
that of Francis Meres[q.v.] In 
a survey of contemporary literary 
effort in England (Palladis Tamia, 1598), 
Meres asserted that ‘the Muses would speak 
Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase if they could 
speak English.” ‘Among the English,’ Meres 
declared, ‘he was the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage’ (i.e. tragedy and comedy). 
The titles of six comedies (‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ ‘ Errors,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and ‘ Merchant of Venice’) and of 
six tragedies (‘Richard II,’ ‘ Richard III, 
‘Henry [V,’‘ King John,’ Titus,’ and ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’) were enumerated, and mention 
followed of his * Venus and Adonis,’ his * Lu- 
erece,’ and his ‘sugred sonnets among his 
private friends.’ These were cited as proof 
‘that the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare.’ 
In the same year, and in the same strain, 
Richard Barnfield, in ‘Poems in divers Hu- 
mors,’ predicted immortality for Shakespeare, 
whose ‘honey-flowing vein had pleased the 
world,’ 

His name was thenceforth of value to 
unprincipled publishers. Already, in 1595, 
Value of his Lomas Creede, the surreptitious 
name to printer of ‘Henry V’ and the 
publishers. ‘Merry Wives,’ had issued the 
‘Tragedie of Locrine,’ as ‘newly set foorth, 
overseene and corrected by W. 8.’ The like 
initials figured on the title-pages of ‘The 
Puritaine, orthe Widdow of Watling-streete’ 
(printed by G. Eld in 1607), and of ‘The 
True Chronicle Historie of Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell’ (licensed 11 Aug.1602, and printed 
by Thomas Snodham in 1613), ‘The Life 
of Oldcastle’ in 1600 (printed by T[homas ] 
Pfavier]), ‘The London Prodigall’ in 1605 
(printed by T. C. for Nathaniel Butter), and 
‘The Yorkshire Tragedy’ in 1608 (by R. B. 
for Thomas Pavier) were all published under 
the fraudulent pretence that they were by 
Shakespeare, whose name, in full, appeared 
on their title-pages. None of these six plays 
have any internal claim to Shakespeare’s 
authorship, but all were included in the third 
folio of his collected works (1664). Schlegel 
and a few other critics have, on no grounds 
that merit acceptance, detected signs of 


Meres’s eu- 
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gedy;’ it is ‘a coarse, crude, and vigorous 
impromptu,’ which is clearly by a far less 
experienced hand. With even smaller jus- 
tification, the worthless old play on the sub- 
ject of King John was attributed to Shake- 
speare in the re-issues of 1611 and 1622. 
But poems as well as plays in which Shake- 
speare had no hand were deceptively placed 
to his credit. In 1599 William Jaggard, 
another piratical publisher, issued a volume 
which he entitled ‘The Passionate Pilgrim, 
by W. Shakespeare.’ Jaggard included two 
sonnets by Shakespeare which were not pre- 
viously in print, and three poems drawn 
from the already published ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost;’ but the bulk of the volume was by 
Richard Barnfield and others (ef. Haxui- 
WELL-PHILLIPS, i. 401-4, for analysis of 
volume). When a third edition of the ‘Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim ’ was printed in 1612, Shake- 
speare gently raised objection, according to 
Heywood’s ‘ Apology for Actors’ (1612), to 
the unwarranted use (‘altogether unknown 
to him’) of his name, and it was apparently 
removed from the title-page of some copies 
In 1601 Shakespeare’s full name was ap- 
pended to ‘a poetical essaie on the Turtle 
and the Phoenix,’ which was published in 
Robert Chester’s ‘Love’s Martyr,’ a collec- 
tion of poems by Marston, Chapman, Jonson, 
and others. This obscure allegory may be 
from Shakespeare’s pen; happily he wrote 
nothing else of like character, 


Shakespeare, in middle life, brought to 
practical affairs a singularly sane and sober 


acon temperament. The anonymous 
soeares author of ‘ Ratseis Ghost’ (1605) 
practical [see Ratsny, GAMALIEL] cyni- 
tempera- cally urged an unnamed actor of 


repute, who has been identified 
with Shakespeare, to practise the utmost 
frugality in London. ‘When thou feelest 
thy purse well lined (the counsellor pro- 
ceeded), buy thee some place or lordship in 
the country that, growing weary of playing, 
thy money may there bring thee to dignitie 
and reputation.’ It was this prosaic course 
of conduct that Shakespeare followed. As 
soon as his position in his profession was as- 
sured, he devoted his energies to re-establish- 
ing the fallen fortunes of his family in his 
native place, and to acquiring for himself 
and his successors the status of gentlefolk. 
His father’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments had steadily increased 
since his son’s departure. Cre- 
ditors harassed him unceasingly. In 1587 
one Nicholas Lane pursued him for a debt 
for which he had become liable as surety 


His father’s 
difficulties, 


Shakespeare’s work in ‘The Yorkshire Tra- | for his brother Henry. Through 1588 and 
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1589 he retaliated with pertinacity on a 
debtor named John Tompson. But in 1591 
a creditor, Adrian Quiney, obtained a writ 
of distraint against him, and although in 
1592 he attested inventories taken on the 
death of two neighbours, Ralph Shaw and 
Henry Field, father of the printer, he was on 
25 Dec. of the same year ‘presented’ as a 
recusant for absenting himself from church. 
The commissioners reported that his absence 
was probably due to ‘fear of process for 
debt.’ He figures for the last time in the 
proceedings of the local court, in his cus- 
tomary réle of defendant, in March 1595, 
and there is every indication that in that 
year he retired from trade, vanquished at 
every point. In January 1596-7 he conveyed 
aslip of land attached to his dwelling in 
Henley Street to one George Badger. There 
is a likelihood that the poet’s wife fared, in 
the poet’s absence, no better. The only con- 
temporary mention made of her between 
her marriage in 1582 and her 
husband’s death in 1616 is as the 
borrower at an unascertained 
date (doubtless before 1595) of forty shillings 
from Thomas Whittington, who had formerly 
been her father’s shepherd. The money was 
unpaid when Whittington died in 1601, and 
he directed his executor to recover the sum 
from the poet and distribute it among the 
poor of Stratford (HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs, ii. 
186). 

It was probably in 1596 that Shakespeare 
returned, after nearly eleven years’ absence, 
to his native town, and worked a revolution 
in the affairs of his family. The prosecutions 
of his father in the local court then ceased. 
Thenceforth the poet’s relations with Strat- 
ford wereuninterrupted. He still resided in 
London for most of the year; but until the 
close of his professional career he paid the 
town at least one annual visit, and he was 
always formally described as ‘of Stratford- 
on-Avon, gentleman.’ He was no doubt 
there on 11 Aug, 1596, when his only son, 
Hamnet, was buried in the parish church; 
the boy was eleven and a half years old, 

Two months later the bankrupt father, 
took a step, by way of regaining his prestige 
which must be assigned to his son’s interven- 
tion. On 20 Oct. 1596 John Shakespeare ap- 
plied for a coat-of-arms in con- 
sideration, it was stated in the 
first draft-grant, of the services of 
his ancestors to Henry VII, and of his 
having married Mary Arden. A second copy 
of the draft altered ‘ancestors’ to ‘grand- 
father.’ The application does not seem to 
have been persisted in (cf. Miscellanea Grenea- 
logica et Heraldica, 2nd ser, 1886, i. 109). 
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A new grant was drafted by the college of 
arms three years later, when it was alleged 
that a coat-of-arms had been assigned to 
John while he was bailiff of Stratford. In the 
draft of 1599 greater emphasis was laid on 
the gentle descent of Shakespeare’s mother, 
the arms of whose family her children were 
authorised to quarter with their own. But 
this draft, like the first, remained uncon- 
firmed. The father’s arms were described as 
‘gold on a bend sable a spear of the first, 
the point steeled proper, and for his crest or 
cognisance, a falcon his wings displayed 
argent standing on a wreath of his colours 
supporting a spear gold steeled as aforesaid: 
set upon a helmet with mantels and tassels.’ 
In the margin of the first draft a pen sketch 
is given, with the motto ‘Non sanz droict ;’ 
in the draft of 1599 the arms both of Shake- 
speare and of the Arden family are very 
roughly tricked (Herald and Genealogist, 
i. 510; HattiwEti-Pai.irrrs, ii. 56, 60), 
Two copies of the draft of 1596 and one of 
that of 1599 are at the college of arms, 
Although no evidence survives to show that 
the poet used the arms personally, they are 
prominently displayed on his tomb; they 
appear on the seal and tomb of his elder 
daughter Susanna, impaled with those of her 
husband; and they were quartered by Thomas 
Nash, the first husband of the poet’s grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall (FREnox, Genealo- 
gica Shakespeareana, p. 413). 

In 1597 the poet took in his own person a 
more effective step in the way of rehabilitat- 
ing himself and his family in the 
eyes of his fellow townsmen. On 
4 May he purchased the largest 
house in the town, known as New Place. It 
had been built by Sir Hugh Clopton [q. v.] 
more than a century before, and seems to 
have fallen into a ruinous condition. But 
Shakespeare paid for it, with two barns and 
two gardens, the then substantial sum of 
607. Owing to the sudden death of the 
vendor, William Underhill, on 7 July 1597, 
the original transfer of the property was left 
at the time incomplete. Underhill’s son Fulk 
died a felon, and he was succeeded in the fa- 
mily estates by his brother Hercules, who on 
coming of age, May 1602, completed in a new 
deed the transfer of New Place toShakespeare 
(Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 478). On 
4 Feb. 1597-8 Shakespeare was described as a 
householder in Chapel Street ward, in which 
New Place was situated, and as the owner of 
ten quarters of corn. The inventory was 
made owing to the presence of famine in the 
town, and very few inhabitants were cre- 
dited with a larger holding, In the same 
year (1598) he procured stone for the repair 
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of the house, and before 1602 had planted 
a fruit orchard. He is traditionally said to 
have interested himself in the garden, and 
to have planted (after 1609) with his own 
hands a mulberry tree, which was long a 
prominent feature of it. When this was cut 
down, in 1758, numerous relics were made 
from it, and were treated with an almost 
superstitious veneration (HALLIWELL-Paiz- 
LPs, i. 411-16), Shakespeare does not ap- 
pear to have permanently settled at New 
Place till 1611. In 1609 the house, or part 
of it, was occupied by the town clerk, 
Thomas Greene, ‘alias Shakespeare,’ who 
claimed to be the-poet’s cousin. His grand- 
mother seems to have been a Shakespeare. 
He often acted as the poet’s legal adviser. 
It was doubtless under Shakespeare’s gui- 
dance that his father and mother set on foot 
in November 1597—six months after the 


acquisition of New Place—a lawsuit against | 


John Lambert for the recovery of the mort- 
gaged estate of Asbies in Wilmcote. The 
litigation dragged on for some years without 
result. Three letters written during 1598 
by leading men at Stratford are still extant 
among the corporation’s archives, and leave 
no doubt of the reputation for wealth and 
influence with which the purchase of New 
Place invested the poet in his fellow-towns- 
men’seyes. Abraham Sturley, who was once 
Appeals for bailiff, writing early in 1598, ap- 
aid fromhis parently to a brother in London, 
fellow. an, Say8: ‘ This is one special remem- 

* brance from our father’s motion. 
It seemeth by him that our countryman, 
Mr. Shakspere, is willing to disburse some 
money upon some odd yardland or other 
at Shottery, or near about us: he thinketh 
it a very fit pattern to move him to deal 
in the matter of our tithes. By the instruc- 
tions you can. give him thereof, and by the 
friends he can make therefor, we think it a 
fair mark for him to shoot at, and would do 
us much good.’ Richard Quiney, another 
townsman, father of Thomas (afterwards one 
of Shakespeare’s two sons-in-law), was, in 
the autumn of the same year, harassed by 
debt, and on 25 Oct. appealed to Shake- 
speare for a loan of money. ‘ Loving coun- 
tryman,’ the application ran, ‘I am bold 
of you asof a friend craving your help with 
xxxii,’ Quiney was staying at the Bell in 
Carter Lane, London, and his main business 
in the metropolis was to procure exemption 
for the town of Stratford from the payment 
of a subsidy. Abraham Sturley pointed 
out to him in a letter dated 4 Nov. 1598 
that since the town was wholly unable, in 
consequence of the dearth of corn, to pay the 
tax, he hoped ‘that our countryman, Mr. 


Wm. Shak., would procure us money, which 
I will like of, as I shall hear when, and 
where, and how.’ 

The financial prosperity, to which this cor- 
respondence and the transactions immedi- 
ately preceding it point, has been 
position treated as one of the chief mys- 
before 1599. teries of Shakespeare’s career, but 
the difficulties have been exaggerated. It 
was not until 1599, when the Globe Theatre 
was built, that he acquired any share in 
the profits of a playhouse. Buthis revenues 
as a successful dramatist-and actor were by 
no means contemptible at an earlier date. 
His gains in the capacity of dramatist were 
certainly small. The highest price known to 
have been paid to anauthor fora play by an 
acting company was 10/.; 6/. was the ordi- 
nary rate. (In order to compare the sums 
mentioned here with the present currency, 
they should be rpudtiplied. by ten.) The 
publication of a play produced no profit for 
the author. The nineteen plays which may 
be set to Shakespeare’s credit between 1591 
and 1599 cannot consequently have brought 
him more than 150/., or some 17/. a year. 
But as an actor his income was far larger. 
An efficient actor received in 1635 as large 
aregular salary as 1807. The lowest known 
valuation set an actor’s wages at 3s. a day, 
or about 45/. a year. Shakespeare’s emolu- 
ments as an actor in 1599 are not likely to 
have fallen below 1002. ; while the remunera- 
tion due to performances at court or in 
noblemen’s houses, if the accounts of 1594 
be accepted as the basis of reckoning, added 
some 15/. Shakespeare’s friendly relations, 
too, with the printer Field, secured him, 
despite the absence of any copyright law, 
some part of the profits in the large and 
continuous sale of his poems. Thus over 
1807, (equal to 1,3002. of to-day) would be 
Shakespeare’s average annual revenue before 
1599. Such a sum would be regarded as 
a substantial income in a country town. 
According to the author of ‘Ratseis Ghost,’ 
Shakespeare practised in London a strict 
frugality, and there seems no reason why he 
should not have been able in 1597 to draw 
from his savings 60/7. wherewith to buy New 
Place. Whether hisincomeorsavings wholly 
justified his fellow-townsmen’s opinion of 
his wealth in 1598, or sufficed between 1597 
and 1599 to meet his expenses, in rebuilding 
the house, stocking the barns with grain, and 
in various legal proceedings, may be ques- 
tioned. According to tradition, Southampton 
gave him a large gift of money toenable him 
‘to go through with’ a purchase to which 
he had a mind. A munificent gift, added 
to professional gains, would amply account 
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for Shakespeare’s financial position before 
1599. 

After 1599 his sources of income from 
the theatre greatly increased. In 1635 the 
heirs of the actor Richard Bur- 
position bage were engaged in litigation 
after 1599. respecting their proprietary rights 
in the two played! the Globe and the 
Blackfriars theatres. The documents relat- 
ing to this litigation supply authentic, 
although not very detailed, information of 
Shakespeare’s interest in theatrical property. 
Richard Burbage, with his brother Cuthbert, 
erected at their sole cost the Globe Theatre 
in the winter of 1598-9, and the Blackfriars, 
which their father was building at the time 
of his death in 1597, was also their pro- 
perty. After completing the Globe they 
leased out, for twenty-one years, shares in the 
receipts to ‘those deserving men Shakespeare, 
Hemings, Condell, Philips, and others.’ All 
the shareholders named were, like Burbage, 
active members of Shakespeare’s company of 
players. The shares, which numbered sixteen 
in all, carried with them the obligation of 
providing for the expenses of the playhouse, 
and were doubtless in the first instance 
freely bestowed. Hamlet claims, in the play 
scene (III. ii. 293), that the success of his 
improvised tragedy would ‘ get him a fellow- 
ship in a cry of players’—a proof that a 
successful dramatist might reasonably expect 
such a reward for a conspicuous effort. How 
many shares originally fell to Shakespeare 
there is no means of determining. Records 
of later subdivisions suggest that they did 
not exceed two. But the Globe was an 
exceptionally popular playhouse, and its re- 
ceipts were large. In ‘ Hamlet’ both a share 
and a half-share of ‘a fellowship in a cry 
of players’ are described as assets of en- 
viable value (111. ii. 294-6). According to 
the documents of 1635, an actor-sharer at the 
Globe received above 2001. a year on each 
share, besides his actor’s salary of 1807. Thus 
Shakespeare drew from the Globe Theatre, at 
the lowest estimate, more than 500/. a year 
in all. His interest in the Blackfriars 
Theatre was comparatively unimportant, and 
is less easy to estimate. The often quoted 
documents on which Collier depended to 
prove him a substantial shareholder in that 
playhouse have been long proved to be 
forgeries. The pleas in the lawsuit of 1635 
show that the Burbages, the owners, leased 
the Blackfriars Theatre after its establish- 
ment in 1597 for a long term of years to the 
master of the children of the chapel, but 
bought out the lessee at the end of 1609, and 
then ‘ placed’ in it ‘men-players which were 
Hemings, Condell, Shakespeare, &c.’ To 
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these and other actors they allotted shares in 
the receipts, the shares numbering eight in 
all. The profits were far smaller than at 
the Globe, and if Shakespeare held one share 
(certainty on the point is impossible), it 
added not more than 100J. a year to his in- 
come, and that not until 1610. 

His remuneration as dramatist for the 
seventeen plays completed between 1599 and 
1611 may be estimated, in con- 
sideration of their exceptional 
popularity, at 1702. or some 15/. a 
year, while the increase in the number of 
court performances under James I, and the 
additional favour bestowed on Shakespeare’s 
company, may well have given that source 
of income the enhanced value of 20/. a year. 
With an annual professional income reaching 
near 600/. a year, Shakespeare could easily, 
with good management, have completed 
those purchases of houses and land at Strat- 
ford on which he laid out a total sum of 
9702. between 1599 and 1613, or an annual 
average of 70/, These properties, it must 
be remembered, represented investments, 
and he drew rent from most of them. He 
traded, too, in agricultural produce. There is 
nothing inherently improbable in the state- 
ment of John Ward, the seventeenth-century 
vicar of Stratford, that in his last years ‘he 
spent at the rate of a thousand a year, as I 
have heard, although we may reasonably 
make allowance for exaggeration in the round 
figures, Shakespeare realised his theatrical 
shares several years before his death in 1616, 
when he left, according to his will, 3507. in 
money in addition to his real estate and per- 
sonal belongings. His friends and fellow- 
actors, Heming and Condell, amassed equally 
large, if not larger, fortunes, while a contem- 
porary theatrical proprietor, Edward Alleyn, 
purchased the manor of Dulwich for 10,000/. 
(in money of his own day), and devoted it, 
with much other property, to public uses, at 
the same time as he made ample provision 
for his family out of the residue of his estate. 
Gifts from patrons may have continued to oc- 
casionally augment Shakespeare’s resources, 
but his wealth can be satisfactorily assigned 
to better attested agencies. There is no 
ground for treating it as of mysterious origin 
(cf. HALLIWELL-PHILLIprs,i.312-19; Fizay, 
Stage, pp. 824-8). 

Between 1599 and 1611, while London 
remained Shakespeare’s chief home, he built 
up his estate at Stratford. In 1601 his father 
died, being buried on 8 Sept. He apparently 
left no will, and the poet, as the eldest 
son, inherited the houses in Henley Street, 
the only portion of the elder Shakespeare’s 
or his wife’s property which had not been 
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alienated to creditors. Shakespeare per- 
mitted his mother to reside in one of the 
Henley Street houses till her death (she 
was buried 9 Sept. 1608), and he derived a 

modest rent from the other. On 


ee emation 1 May 1602 he purchased of the 
estateat rich landowners William and 
iuattord, John Combe of Stratford, for 


8201., 107 acres of arable land 
near the town. The conveyance was deli- 
vered, in the poet’s absence, to his brother 
Gilbert, ‘ to the use of the within named Wil- 
liam Shakespere’ (HaLiIweLi-PHILuiprs, 
ii. 17-19). A third purchase quickly fol- 
lowed. On 28 Sept. 1602, at a court baron of 
the manor of Rowington, one Walter Getley 
transferred to the poet a cottage and garden 
which were situated at Chapel Lane, op- 
posite the lower grounds of New Place. 
‘They were held practically in fee-simple at 
the annual rental of 2s. 6d. It appears from 
the roll that Shakespeare did not attend the 
manorial court then held at Rowington, and 
it was stipulated that the estate should re- 
main in the hands of the lady of the manor 
until he completed the purchase in person. 
Ata later period he was admitted to the 
copyhold, and he settled the remainder on 
his two daughters in fee. In April 1610 
he purchased from the Combes 20 acres of 
pasture land, to add to the 107 of arable 
land that he had acquired of the same owners 
in 1602. 

As early as 1598 Abraham Sturley had 
suggested that Shakespeare should purchase 
The the tithes of Stratford. Seven 

tratford years later he became their part 
Bibbs. owner, and thus conspicuously 
extended his local influence. On 24 July 
1605 he bought for 4407. of Ralph Huband 
an unexpired term of thirty-one years of a 
ninety-two years’ lease of a moiety of the 
tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, 
and Welcombe. The moiety was subject to 
a rent of 17/. to the corporation, who were 
the reversionary owners on the lease’s expi- 
ration, and of 5/. to John Barker, the heir of 
a former proprietor. The investment brought 
Shakespeare, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, a net income of 38/, a year, and 
the refusal of persons who claimed an inte- 
rest in the other moiety to acknowledge the 
full extent of their liability to the corpora- 
tion led that body to demand from the poet 
payments justly due from others. After 
1609 he joined with two interested persons, 
Richard Lane of Awstonand Thomas Greene, 
the town clerk of Stratford, in a suit in 
chancery to determine the exact responsi- 
bilities of all the tithe-owners, and in 1612 
they presented a bill of complaint to Lord- 
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chancellor Ellesmere, with what result is 
unknown. 

Shakespeare inherited his father’s love of 
litigation, and stood rigorously by his rights, 
In March 1600 he recovered in 
London a debt of 72. from one 
John Clayton. In July 1604, in 
the local court at Stratford, he sued one 
Philip Rogers, to whom he had supplied 
since the preceding March malt to the 
value of 17. 19s. 10d., and had on 25 June 
lent 2s. in cash. Rogers paid back 6s., and 
Shakespeare sought the balance of the 
account, 1/. 15s. 10d. During 1608 and 
1609 he was at law with another fellow- 
townsman, John Addenbroke. On 15 Feb. 
1609 Shakespeare, who was apparently re- 
presented by Thomas Greene, obtained judg- 
ment from a jury against Addenbroke for 
the payment of 6/., and 1/7. 5s. costs, but 
Addenbroke left the town, and the triumph 
proved barren. Shakespeare avenged him- 
self by proceeding against one Thomas 
Horneby, who had acted as the absconding 
debtor’s bail (HatLIwELi-PHILLIPPs, ii. 
77-80). ‘ 


Recovery of 
small debts. 


With an inconsistency that is more appa- 
rent than real, the astute business transac- 
tions of these years (1597-1611) 
work in synchronise with the produc- 
oy tion of Shakespeare’s noblest lite- 
rary work—of his most sustained and serious 
efforts in comedy, tragedy, and romance. 
In 1599, after abandoning English history in 
‘Henry V,’ he produced in rapid succession 
his three most perfect essays in comedy— 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘As you like it,’ 
and ‘Twelfth Night.’ Their good-humoured 
tone seems to reveal their author in his 
happiest frame of mind; in each the gaiety 
and tenderness of youthful womanhood are 
exhibited in fascinating union; while Shake- 
speare rarely put his lyric gift to better 
advantage than in the songs with which the 
three plays are interspersed. The first two 
were entered on the ‘Stationers’ Registers’ 
before 4 Aug. 1600, on which day a prohi- 
bition was set on their publication, as well as 
on the publication of ‘Henry V’ and Jonson’s 
‘Every Man in his Humour.’ Probably 
the acting company found the publication of 
plays injurious to their rights in them, and 
sought to stop the practice. Nevertheless, 
‘Much Ado,’ like ‘Henry V,’ was published 
before the close of the year. ‘As you like 
it,’ like ‘Twelfth Night,’ was not printed till 
it appeared in the folio. 

In ‘Much Ado, which appears to have 
been written in 1599, the brilliant comedy of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and of the blundering 
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watchmen Dogberry and Verges, is wholly 
original; but the sombre story of Hero and 
nee Claudio with which it is entwined 
oue® “°° is drawn from an Italian source, 
either from Bandello (Novel. xxii.) through 
Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ or from 
Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ through Sir 
John Harington’s translation (canto v.) ‘As 
you like it,’ which quickly followed, is a dra- 
matic adaptation of Lodge’s romance, ‘ Rosa- 
lynde, Euphues Golden Legacie’ 
(1590), but Shakespeare added 
three new characters of first-rate 
interest—Jaques the meditative cynic, the 
fool Touchstone, and the hoyden Audrey. 
The date of ‘Twelfth Night’ is probably 
1600. Steeyens supposed that ‘ the new map 
with the augmentation of the 
Indies,’ spoken of by Maria (act 
lii. sc. 11. I. 86), had reference to 
the map in Linschoten’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1598. 
Like the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ Twelfth Night’ 
first achieved general notice through a pre- 
sentation before barristers. It was produced 
at Middle Temple Hall on 2 Feb. 1601-2, and 
Manningham, a barrister who was present, 
described the performance (Diary, Camden 
Soe. p. 18; the Elizabethan Stage Society 
repeated the play on the same stage on 10, 11, 
and 12 Feb. 1897). Manningham wrote that 
the piece was ‘much like the “Comedy of 
_ Errors” or “ Menechmi” in Plautus, but most 
like and neere to that in Italian called “ In- 
ganni.”’ Two Italian plays entitled ‘GV’ In- 
ganni’ (‘The Cheats’), anda third called ‘GV 
Ingannati,’ present resemblances to ‘Twelfth 
Night ;’ but it is doubtfulif Shakespeare had 
recourse toany of them. Shakespeare drew 
the storyfrom the ‘ Historie of Apolonius and 
Silla’ in ‘ Riche his Farewellto Militarie Pro- 
fession’ (1581), an English rendering of a tale 
in Cinthio’s ‘Hecatommithi.’ The charac- 
tersof Malvolio, Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Fabian, the clown Feste, and 
Maria, who lighten the romantic pathos with 
their mirth, are Shakespeare’s own creations. 
The ludicrous gravity of Malvolio proved 
exceptionally popular on the stage. 

In 1601 Shakespeare made a new depar- 
ture. He first drew a plot from North’s 
translation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ (1579; 2nd 
edit. 1595). On Plutarch’s lives of Julius 
Cesar, Brutus, and Antony he based his his- 
torical tragedy of ‘Julius Cesar.’ Weever, 

-in 1601, in his ‘ Mirror of Martyrs,’ plainly 
‘ Julius refers to the masterly speech al- 
Czesar,’ lotted by Shakespeare to Antony, 
tts of which there is no suggestion in 
Plutarch; hence the date cannot be ques- 
tioned. The general topic was already fami- 
liar on the stage (cf. Hamlet, act iii. se. ii. 


‘As you 
like it.’ 


* Twelfth 
Night.’ 


1.108). A play of the same title was known 
as early as 1589, and was acted in 1594 by 
Shakespeare’s company. Shakespeare’s piece, 
which isa penetrating study of political life, 
is exceptionally well planned and balanced, 
The characters of Brutus, Antony, and Cas- 
sius are exhibited with faultless art. 
Meanwhile, Shakespeare’s friend Ben Jon- 
son was engaged in bitter warfare with his 
fellow-dramatists, Marston and 
Dekker, and in 1601 Jonson, in his 
‘ Poetaster’ (acted by the children 
of the chapel at the Blackfriars Theatre), 
effectively held his opponents up to ridicule, 
while they retorted in like fashion (cf. Frts, 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, 1884). Jonson 
figures personally in the ‘ Poetaster’ under 
the name of Horace. Episodically he ex~ 
presses approval of the work of another cha- 
racter, Virgil, in terms so closely resembling 
those which he is known to have applied to 
Shakespeare that they may be regarded as 
intended to apply to him (act v.sc.i.) Jon- 
son points out that Virgil, by his pene- 
trating intuition, achieved the great effects 
which others laboriously sought to reach 
through rules of art. 
His learning labours not the school-like gloss 
That most consists of echoing words and 
terms... 
Nor any long or far-fetched cireumstance— 
Wrapt in the curious generalities of arts— 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poesy, ’tis so rammed with life 
That it shall gather strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter, more admired than now. 


Shakespeare’s attitude to Jonson’s quarrel 
has given rise to various conjectures. In the 
same year (1601) ‘ The Return from Parnas- 
sus’—a third piece in a trilogy of plays— 
was ‘acted by the students in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge.’ In this piece, as in its two 
predecessors, Shakespeare received, both as 
a playwright and a poet, high commenda- 
tion, although his poems were judged to 
reflect somewhat too largely ‘love's lazy 
foolish languishment.’ In a prose dialogue 
between Shakespeare’s fellow-actors Burbage 
and Kempe, which is a prominent feature of 
the ‘Return,’ Kempe remarks of university 
dramatists, ‘ Why, here’s our fellow Shake- 
speare puts them all down; aye, and Ben 
Johnson, too. O! that Ben Johnson is a 
pestilent fellow. He brought up Horace, 
giving the poets a pill; but our fellow 
Shakespeare hath given him a purge that 
made him bewray his credit.’ Burbage adds: 
‘He is a shrewd fellow, indeed.’ A literal 
interpretation of this perplexing passage im- 
plies that Shakespeare took part against Jon- 
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son in his controversy with Dekker and his 


friends. But such a conclusion is otherwise 
Shake- uncorroborated. The general re- 
speare’s ferences subsequently made by 
alleged par- Shakespeare (Hamlet, act ii. se. ii. 
icipation, 


1, 354 seq.) to the interest taken 
by the public in a pending controversy be- 
tween poets and players, and to the jealousy 
existing between men-actors and boy-actors, 
were doubtless suggested by Jonson’s quarrel, 
but indicate that their author maintained a 
neutral attitude. Probably the ‘ purge’ that 
Shakespeare was alleged to havegiven Jonson, 
who was perhaps in this instance credited 
with a jealousy in excess of the fact, meant 
no more than that Shakespeare had signally 
outstripped Jonson in popular esteem, pos- 
sibly as the author of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ a sub- 
ject peculiarly in Jonson’s vein. 

At any rate in 1602 Shakespeare finally 
left Jonson and all friends and foes lagging 
farbehind. In that year he produced ‘ Ham- 
let,’ with Burbage in the titlo-réle. The story 
of the prince of Denmark had been popular 
on the stage in a lost dramatic ver- 
sion by another writer as early as 
1589, and to that version Shake- 
speare’s tragedy doubtless owed much. But 
the story was also accessible in the ‘ Histoires 
Tragiques’ of Belleforest, who adapted it 
from the ‘ Historia Danica’ of Saxo Gram- 
maticus. An English translation of Belle- 
forest’s ‘ Hystorie of Hamblet’ appeared in 
1608 (cf. Grricks uND Max Morrrn, Ham- 
let- Quellen, Leipzig, 1881). 

The bibliography of ‘Hamlet ’ offers a 
puzzling problem. On 26 July 1602 ‘A Book 
called the Revenge of Hamlet, 
of its publi- Prince of Denmark, asit was lately 
calzone acted by the Lord Chamberlain 
his Servants,’ was entered on the ‘Stationers’ 
Registers,’ and it was published in quarto next 
year (for N[icholas] L[ing] and John Trun- 
dell). The title-page stated that it had been 
‘acted divers times in the city of London, as 
also in the two universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford and elsewhere.’ In all probability this 
crude production wasa piratical and carelessly 
transcribed copy of Shakespeare’s first draft of 
the play, in which he drew largely on the older 
piece. A revised version appeared with the 
company’s assent in 1604 as ‘The Tragical 
History of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by 
William Shakespeare, newly imprinted and 
enlarged to almost as much again as it was, 
according to the true and perfect copy’ (by 
Ifames] Rfoberts] for N{icholas] L[ing}). 
The concluding words—‘ according tothe true 
and perfect copy ’—of the title-page of the 
second quarto starap its predecessor as sur- 
reptitious. But the second quarto was itself 
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printed from a copy which had been curtailed 
for acting purposes. A third version (long 
the textus receptus) figured in the folio of 
1623, Here some passages, not to be found 
in the quartos, appear for the first time, but 
a few others that appear in the quartos are 
omitted. The folio text probably Dtoared an 
acting copy which had been curtailed in a 
different fashion from that adopted in the 
second quarto (cf. Hamlet—parallel texts of 
the first and second quarto, and first folio 
—ed. Wilhelm Vietor, Marburg, 1891; The 
Devonshire Hamlets, 1860, parallel texts of 
the two quartos; Hamlet, ed. George Mac- 
donald, 1885, a study with the text of the 
folio). 

Humorous relief is supplied to the tragic 
theme by Polonius and the gravediggers, and 
if the topical references to contemporary 
theatrical history (11. ii. 350-89) could only 
count on an appreciative reception from an 
Elizabethan audience, the pungent censure of 
actors’ perennial defects is calculated to catch 
the ear of the average playgoer of all ages. 
But ‘Hamlet’ is mainly a philosophical 
effort, a masterly study of the reflective 
temperament in excess. The action develops 
slowly ; at times there is no movement at 
all. Except ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ which 
exceeds it by sixty lines, the piece is the 
longest of Shakespeare’s plays, while the 
total length of Hamlet’s speeches far exceeds 
that of those allotted by Shakespeare to any 
others of his characters. Yet the interest ex- 
cited by the character of the hero carries al] 
before it, and amply accounts for the position 
of the play in popularesteem. ‘Hamlet’ was 
the only drama by Shakespeare that was acted 
in his lifetime at the two universities. Its 
popularity on the stage from its 
author’s day to our own, when it 
is as warmly welcomed in the 
theatres of France and Germany as in those 
of England and America, lends signal testi- 
mony to the eminence of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic instinct. 

Although the difficulties of determining 
the date of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ are very 
great, there are many grounds for 
assigning its composition to the 
early days of 1603. In 1599 
Dekker and Chettle were engaged by Hens- 
lowe to prepare for the Earl of Nottingham’s 
company—a rival of Shakespeare’s company 
—a play of ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ of which 
no trace survives. On 7 Feb. 1602-3 James 
Roberts obtained a license for ‘the booke of 
Troilus and Cresseda as yt is acted by my lord 
chamberlens men,’ ie. Shakespeare’s com- 
pany (ARBER, iii. 226). Roberts printed the 
second quarto of ‘Hamlet’ and others of 
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Shakespeare’s plays; but his effort to pub- 
lish ‘ Troilus’ proved abortive owing to the 
interposition of the players. The metrical 
characteristics—the regularity of the blank 
verse—powertully confirm the date of com- 
position which Roberts’s license suggests. 
Six years later, however, on 28 Jan. 1608-9, 
a new license for the issue of ‘a booke called 
the history of Troylus and Cressida’ was 
granted to Richard Bonianand Henry Walley 
(2b. p. 400), and these publishers, more for- 
tunate than Roberts, soon printed a quarto 
with Shakespeare’s full name as author. In 
a bombastic advertisement, in which they 
paid high-flown compliments to the author 
as a writer of comedies, they defiantly boasted 
that the ‘ grand possessors ’—i.e. the owners 
—of the play deprecated the publication, 
and they asserted, by way of enhancing the 
value of what were obviously stolen wares, 
that the piece was new and unacted. This 
statement was rate ek a commercial trick, 
rendered safe from immediate detection by 
the fact that the play had not been pro- 
duced for six years. Perhaps, too, it was 
speciously justified by recent revisions which 
their edition embodied. At the time of 
publication a revival was in contemplation. 
Later in 1609 a second quarto appeared 
without the preliminary address, and bear- 
ing on the title-page the additional words, 
‘As it was acted by the king’s majesty’s 
servants at the Globe.’ 

The story was mainly drawn from 
Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Cresseide,’ but Shake- 
speare seems also to have consulted Lydgate’s 
‘Troy Book’ and Chapman’s translation of 
Homer’s ‘Iliad.’ In defiance of his authorities, 
he invested with contemptible characteris- 
tics nearly all the Greek heroes who fought 
against Troy. Helen and Cressida are pre- 
sented as heartless coquettes. In style the 
work is unequal, but in the speeches of 
Ulysses Shakespeare concentrates a mass of 
pithily expressed worldly wisdom, much of 
which has obtained proverbial currency. 

Despite the association of Shakespeare’s 
company with the rebellion of 1601, it re- 
tained its hold on court favour till the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and as late as 2 Feb. 
1603 entertained the dying queen at Rich- 
Queen Hlizae. Mond. Her death on 24 March 
peth’s death, 1603 drew from Shakespeare’s 
2 plerok early eulogist, Chettle, a vain 
geet appeal to him, under the fanciful 
name of Melicert, to 

Drop from his honied muse one sable teare, 

To mourne her death that gracéd his desert, 

And to his laies opened her royall eare 
(England's Mourning Garment, 1603, sign. 
D. 3), But the withdrawal of one royal 


patron only supplied Shakespeare and his 
friends with another, who proved even more 
liberal and appreciative. On 19 May 1603, 
very soon after James I’s accession, a royal 
license was granted to Shakespeare and other 
actors ‘ freely to use and exercise the arte and 
facultie of playing comedies, tragedies, his- 
tories, enterludes, moralls, pastoralles, stage- 
plaies, and such other like as they have already 
studied, or hereafter shall use or studie as well 
for the recreation of our loving subjectes as 
for our solace and pleasure, when we shall 
thinke good to see them during our pleasure.’ 
The Globe Theatre was noted as the customary 
scene of their labours, but permission was 
granted to them to perform in the town- 
hall or moot-hall of any countrytown. Ten 
actors are named. Lawrence 
Fletcher stands first on the list ; 
he had already performed before 
James in Scotland in 1599 and 1601. Shake- 
speare comes second and Burbage third; 
the rest were doubtless all members of the 
lord chamberlain’s company. The company 
was thenceforth styled the king’s company, 
while its members became ‘the king’s ser- 
vants.’ Shakespeare’s plays were repeatedly 
performed at court, and Oldys related that 
James wrote Shakespeare a letter in his own 
hand, which was at one time in the posses- 
sion of Sir William D’Avenant, and after- 
wards, according to Lintot, in that of John 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. In Decem- 
ber 1603 the company performed at Wilton 
while the king was on a visit to William 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke. At the 
time the prevalence of the plague had led to 
the closing of the theatres in London, and 
James sent the king’s players a gift of 302. 
On 15 March 1604 the company walked 
from the Tower of London to Westminster 
in the procession which accompanied the 
king on his formal entry into London, and 
in August they were all summoned to at- 
tend at Somerset House on the occasion of 
the arrival there of the new Spanish am- 
bassador, Juan de Taxis, Conde de Villa 
Mediana. 

Under the incentive of such exalted 
patronage, Shakespeare’s activity redoubled. 
To other causes must be assigned 
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of tragedy, and the intensity and 
energy which thenceforth illumined every 
scene that he contrived. To 1604 the com- 
position of two of his greatest plays can be 
confidently assigned. ‘Othello’ was doubt- 
less the first new piece by Shakespeare that 
was acted before James. It was produced 
at Whitehall on 1 Noy. ‘ Measure for Mea- 
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sure’ followed on 26 Dec. Neither was 
printed in Shakespeare’s lifetime. ‘Othello’ 
was re-created from a painful story found in 
Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi’ (decad iii. nov. 3), 
and not known to have been translated into 
English, The tragedy displays to magnifi- 
cent advantage the dramatist’s fully matured 
_ powers. An unfaltering equilibrium is main- 
tained in the treatment of both plot and 
characters. The perilous story of ‘Measure 
for Measure’ also comes from Cinthio, who 
made it the subject not only of a romance, 
but of a tragedy called ‘Epitia.’ There is 
a likelihood that Shakespeare knew Cinthio’s 
play, which was untranslated. The romance 
had been twice rendered into English by 
George Whetstone [q. v.}—in his play of 
‘Promos and Cassandra’ (1578), and in his 
collection of prose tales,‘ Heptameron of Civil 
Discources’ (1582). In ‘ Measure for Mea- 
sure’ Shakespeare treated with a solemnity 
thatseemsat timestinged by cynicism thecor- 
ruption with which unchecked sexual passion 
threatens society. The duke’s reference to 
his dislike of mobs, despite his love of his 
people, was perhaps penned in deference to 
James I, whose horror of crowds was noto- 
rious (act i. sc. 1. 67-72). 

In ‘Macbeth,’ which Shakespeare began 
in 1605 and completed next year, he em- 
ployed a setting wholly in har- 
mony with the accession of a 
Scottish king. The story was drawn from 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle of Scottish History,’ 
with occasional reference, perhaps, to earlier 
Scottish sources (cf. Atheneum, 25 July 
1896). The supernatural machinery of the 
three witches accorded with the king’s super- 
stitious faith in demonology ; the dramatist 
lavished full sympathy on Banquo, James’s 
ancestor; while Macbeth’s vision of kings 
carrying ‘twofold balls and treble sceptres’ 
(rv.1. 20) plainly alludes te the union of Scot- 
land with England and Ireland under James’s 
sway. The allusion by the porter (act ii. sc. 
iii. 9) to the ‘equivocator ... who com- 
mitted treason’ was perhaps suggested by 
the defence of the doctrine of equivocation 
made by the jesuit Henry Garnett [q.v.], who 
was executed early in 1606 for his share in 
the ‘gunpowder plot.’ Much scenic elabora- 
tion characterised the production. Dr. Simon 
Forman [q. v.] witnessed a performance of 
the tragedy at the Globe in April 1611, and 
noted that Macbeth and Banquo entered the 
stage on horseback, and that Banquo’s ghost 
was materially represented (act iii. sc. iv. 
40seq.) The characters of Macbeth and his 
wife are depicted with the utmost subtlety 
and concentrated insight. Nowhere, more- 
over, has Shakespeare introduced comic relief 
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into a tragedy with bolder effect than in the 
porter’s speech after the murder of Duncan 
(act ii. sc. iii. 1 seq.) The theory that this 
and a few other passages were from another 
hand does not merit acceptance (cf. Macbeth, 
ed. Clark and Wright, Clarendon Press Ser.) 
The resemblances between Thomas Middle- 
ton’s ‘Witch’ and portions of ‘ Macbeth’ 
may safely be ascribed to plagiarism on 
Middleton’s part. Of two songs which, 
according to the stage directions, were to be 
sung in ‘Macbeth’ (act iii. sc. v. and act iv. 
sc. 1.), only the first line of each is noted 
there, but songs beginning with the same 
lines are set out in full in Middleton’s play ; 
they were probably by Middleton, and were in- 
terpolated by actors ina stage version of ‘ Mace 
beth ;’ the piece was not printed until 1623. 

‘King Lear’ was written during 1606, 
and was produced before the court at White- 
, hall on the night of 26 Dec. of 

that year. It wasentered on the 
‘Stationers’ Registers’ on 26 Nov. 1607, and 
two editions, published by Nathaniel Butter, 
appeared in the following year; neither 
exactly corresponds with the other or with 
the accepted text of the folio. Like ‘Mac- 
beth,’ it was mainly founded on Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle.’ The leading theme had been 
dramatised as early as 1593, but Shakespeare’s 
attention was no doubt directed to it by the 
publication of an adaptation of Holinshed’s 
version in 1605 under the title of ‘The True 
Chronicle History of King Leir and his three 
Daughters—Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordelia.’ 
Shakespeare did not adhere closely to his 
original. He invested the tale of Lear with 
a hopelessly tragic conclusion, and on it he 
grafted the equally distressing tale of Glouces- 
ter and his two sons, which he drew from 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ Hints for the speeches 
of Edgar when feigning madness were drawn 
from Harsnet’s ‘ Declaration of Popish Im- 
postures,’ 1603. In ‘Lear’ the pity and 
terror of which tragedy is capable reach their 
climax. The agony—‘the living martyrdom’ 
—springing from filial ingratitude is unre- 
lieved at any point. The faithful fool who 
attends the king jests sadly, and serves to 
intensify the pathos. 

Although Shakespeare’s powers showed 
no sign of exhaustion, he reverted next year 
(1607) to his earlier habit of col- 
laboration, and with another’s aid 
composed two dramas—‘Timon 
of Athens’ and ‘Pericles.’ An extant play 
on the subject of ‘Timon of Athens’ was 
composed in 1600 (edited from the manu- 
script by Dyce in 1842), but there is nothing 
to show that Shakespeare and his coadjutor 
were acquainted with it. They doubtless 
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derived a part of their story from Painter’s 
‘Palace of Pleasure,’ and the rest from Plu- 
tarch’s ‘Life of Mare Antony’ and perhaps 
a dialogue of Lucian entitled ‘ Timon,’ which 
Boiardo had previously converted into a 
comedy under the name of ‘Il Timone.’ 
Internal evidence makes it clear that Shake- 
speare’s coadjutor was responsible for nearly 
the whole ofacts ili. and v. But the charac- 
ter of Timon himself and all the scenes 
which he dominates are from Shakespeare’s 
pen. Timon is cast in the mould of Lear. 
There seems some ground for the belief 
that Shakespeare’s coadjutor in ‘ Timon’ was 
George Wilkins [q. v.], who, in ‘The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage ’ (1607), first treated 
the story that afterwards served for the plot 
of ‘The Yorkshire Tragedy.’ At any rate, 
Wilkins may safely be credited 
with portions of ‘ Pericles,’ a ro- 
mantic play which can be referred to thesame 
year as ‘Timon.’ Shakespeare contributed 
only acts ii. and y. and parts of iv., which 
together form a self-contained whole, and 
do not combine satisfactorily with the re- 
maining scenes. The presence of a third 
hand, of even inferior merit to Wilkins, has 
been suspected, and to this collaborator 
(perhaps William Rowley) may be best as- 
signed the three scenes of purposeless coarse- 
ness which take place in or before a brothel 
(iv.2,5,and6). From so distributed a respon- 
sibility the piece naturally suffers. It lacks 
homogeneity, and the story is helped out by 
dumb shows and prologues. But a matured 
felicity of expression characterises Shake- 
speare’s own contributions, which charm- 
ingly narrate the romantic quest of Pericles 
for his daughter Marina, who was born 
and abandoned in a shipwreck. At many 
points he here anticipated his latest dramatic 
effects. The shipwreck is depicted (act iv. 1) 
as impressively as in the ‘Tempest,’ and 
Marina and her mother Thaisa enjoy many 
experiences in common with Perdita and 
Hermione in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’ The pro- 
logues, which were not by Shakespeare, were 
spoken by an actor representing the mediz- 
val poet John Gower, who versified the story 
under the title of‘ Apollonius of Tyre’ in his 
‘Confessio Amantis.’ It is also found in a 
prose translation (from the French), which 
was printed in Lawrence Twyne’s ‘ Patterne 
of Painfull Adventures’ in 1576, and again in 
1607. After the play was produced George 
Wilkins, one of the alleged coadjutors, based 
on it a novel called ‘The Painful Adven- 
tures of Pericles, Prynce of Tyre, being the 
True History of the Play of Pericles as it was 
lately presented by the worthy and ancient 
Poet, John Gower’ (1608). The play was 
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issued as by William Shakespeare ina mangled 
form in 1608, and again in 1611, 1619, 1630, 
and 1635. It was not included in Shake- 
speare’s collected works till 1664. 

In May 1608 Edward Blount [q. v.] en- 
tered in the ‘ Stationers’ Registers,’ by the 
authority of Sir George Bue, the 
licenser of plays, ‘a booke called 
“ Anthony and Cleopatra.”’ No 
copy of this date is known, and once again 
the company probably hindered the publi- 
cation. It was first printed in the folio of 
1623, The source of the play is the life of 
Antonius in North’s ‘Plutarch,’ and Shake- 
speare closely followed the historical narra- 
tive. But he breathed into the characters 
even more than his wonted fire, and invested 
the whole theme with a dramatic grandeur 
which lifts even Cleopatra’s moral worthless- 
ness into sublimity, The ‘happy valiancy’ 
of the style, too—to use Coleridge’s admirable 
phrase—sets the tragedy very near the 
zenith of his achievement. 

‘Coriolanus’ (first printed in 1623) simi- 
larly owes its origin to North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ 
although Shakespeare may have 
read the story in Painter’s ‘ Palace 
of Pleasure’ (No. iv.) He adhered to the 
text of Plutarch with the utmost literalness. 
The metrical characteristics prove the play 
to have been written at the same period, 
probably in the same year as ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ (1608). In its austere temper it 
contrasts at all points with its predecessor. 
The courageous self-reliance of Coriolanus’s 
mother,i Volumnia, is severely contrasted 
with the submissive gentleness of Virgilia, 
Coriolanus’s wife. The hero falls a victim 
to unchecked pride of caste, but for the 
rabble, who procure Coriolanus’s overthrow, 
Shakespeare shows ironical contempt. 

In ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Winter’s Tale,’ and 
‘Tempest,’ the three latest plays that came 
from Shakespeare’s unaided pen, 
he dealt with romantic themes 
which all end happily, but he in- 
stilled into them a pathos which sets them 
in a category of their own apart alike from 
comedy and tragedy. The placidity of tone 
conspicuous in these three plays has been 
often contrasted with the storm and stress 
of the great tragedies that preceded them. 
But the commonly accepted theory that 
traces in this change of tone a corresponding 
development in the author’s own emotions 
ignores the objectivity of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic work. Every phase of feeling lay 
within the scope of his intuition, and the 
successive order in which he approached 
them bore no explicable relation to the 
course of his private life or experience. 
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In ‘Cymbeline’ he freely adapted a frag- 
ment of British history taken from Holin- 
shed, interweaving with it a story 
from Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron ’ 
(Novel ix. Day 2). The Ginevra of the 
Italian novel corresponds to Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. Her story is also told in a tract 
called ‘Westward for Smelts,’ no edition 
of which earlier than 1620 is now known, 
although Steevens and Malone doubtfully 
assume that it was first published in 1603, and 
that it had been already laid under contribu- 
tion by Shakespeare in the ‘ Merry Wives.’ 
Dr. Forman saw ‘ Cymbeline’ acted either in 
1610 or 1611. On Imogen Shakespeare 
lavished all the fascination of his genius. 
The play contains the splendid lyric ‘Fear 
no more the heat of the sun’ (act iv. sc. ii. 
258 seq.) The pvor verse of the vision of 
Posthumus (act v. sc. iv. lines 80 seq.) must 
have been supplied by another hand. 

‘A Winter’s Tale’ was seen by Dr. For- 
man at the Globe on 15 May 1611. Itis 
based upon Greene’s popular ro- 
mance which was called ‘ Pan- 
dosto’ in the first edition of 1588, 
and subsequently ‘Dorastus and Fawnia.’ 
Shakespeare followed Greene in allotting a 
seashore to Bohemia—an error over which 
Ben Jonson, like many later critics, made 
merry ( Conversations with Drummond, p. 16). 
But Shakespeare created the thievish pedlar 
Autolycus and the high-spirited Paulina, 
and invented the reconciliation of Leontes 
with Hermione. In Perdita, Florizel, and 
the boy Mamilius, he depicted youth in its 
most attractive guise. The freshness of 
the pastoral incident, too, surpasses that 
of ali his presentations of country life. 

‘The Tempest’ was probably the latest 
drama that he completed. In the summer of 
1609, when a fleet, under the 
command of Sir George Somers 
{4 vy. ], had been overtaken by a storm off the 

est Indies, the admiral’s ship, the ‘ Sea- 
Venture,’ was driven on the Bermuda coast. 
The crew, escaping in two boats of cedar to 
Virginia, reached England in 1610. An ac- 
count of the wreck, entitled ‘A Discovery of 
the Bermudas, otherwise called the Ile of 
Divels,’ was written by Sylvester Jourdain 
or Jourdan [q. v.], one of the survivors, and 
published in October 1610. Shakespeare, 
who mentions the ‘ still vexed Bermoothes’ 
(act i. sc. i, 1. 229), incorporated in ‘The 
Tempest’ many hints from Jourdain. No 
source for the complete plot has been disco- 
vered, but the German writer, Jacob Ayrer, 
who died in 1605, dramatised a somewhat 
similar story in ‘Die schéne Sidea,’ where 
the adventures of Prospero, Ferdinand, Ariel, 
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and Miranda are roughly anticipated (printed 
in Coun). English actors were performing 
at Nuremberg, where Ayrer lived, in 1604 
and 1606, and may have brought reports of 
the piece to Shakespeare. Or perhaps both 
English and German plays had a common 
origin in some novel that has not yet been 
traced. Gonzalo’s description of an ideal com- 
monwealth is derived from Florio’s transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s essays (1603). A highly 
ingenious theory represents ‘The Tempest’ 

which, excepting ‘ Macbeth’ and the ‘Two 

entlemen,’ is the shortest of Shakespeare’s 
plays) as a masque written to celebrate the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth (like Miranda, 
an island-princess) with the Elector Fre- 
derick. This marriage took place on 14 Feb. 
1612-13, a very late date to which to assign 
the composition of the piece. The plot, 
which revolves about the forcible expulsion 
of a ruler from his dominions, and his daugh- 
ter’s wooing by the son of the usurper’s chief 
ally, is hardly one that a shrewd playwright 
would have chosen as the setting of an official 
epithalamium in honour of the daughter of 
a monarch so sensitive about his title to the 
crown as James I (cf. Universal Review, 
April 1889, by Dr. R. Garnett). 

Although Shakespeare gives as free a rein 
to his imagination in the ‘Tempest’ as in 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and magical or 
supernatural agencies are the mainsprings of 
the plot, the tone isso solemn and impressive 
that critics may be forgiven if they detect in 
it something more than the irresponsible play 
of poetic fancy. Many of the characters seem 
the outcome of speculation respecting the 
least soluble problems of human existence, 
Ariel appears to suggest the capabilities of 
human intellect when detached from phy- 
sical attributes. Caliban seems to typify 
human nature before the evolution of moral 
sentiment (cf. Danin~ Witson, Caliban, or 
the Missing Link; Runan, Caliban: a Drama; 
Brownine, Caliban upon Setebos). In Pro- 
spero, the guiding providence of the romance, 
who resigns his magic power in the closing 
scene, traces have been sought without 
much reason of the lineaments of the dra- 
matist himself, who in this play probably 
bade farewell to the enchanted work of his 
life. 

But if in 1611 Shakespeare finally aban- 
doned dramatic composition, there seems 
little doubt that he left with the 
manager of his company unfi- 
nished drafts of more than one 
play which others were summoned at a later 
date to complete. His place at the head of 
the active dramatists was at once filled by 
John Fletcher (1579-1625) [q. v.], and 
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Fletcher, with some aid possibly from his 
friend Philip Massinger [q. v.], probably un- 
dertook the working up of Shakespeare’s 
unfinished sketches. On 9 Sept. 1653 the 
publisher Humphrey Moseley [q. v.] obtained 
a license for the publication of a play which 
he described as ‘History of Cardenio, by 
Fletcher and Shakespeare.’ It was probably 
identical with the lost play, ‘ Cardano, which 
was acted at court in 1613. Moseley, whose 
description may have been fraudulent, failed 
to publish the piece, and nothing is otherwise 
known of it. Two other pieces, 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ and 
‘Henry VIII,’ which are attri- 
buted to similar authorship, survive. ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen’ was first printed in 
1634, and was written, according to the title- 
page, ‘by the memorable worthies of their 
time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William 
Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ It was included 
in the folio of Beaumont and Fletcher of 
1679. On grounds alike of esthetic criticism 
and metrical tests, a substantial portion of 
the play was assigned to Shakespeare by 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and Dyce. The 
last included it in his edition of Shakespeare. 
Coleridge detected Shakespeare’s hand in 
act i., act li. sc. i, and act iii. sc. i. and ii. 
Act iv. se. iii., and act v. (except sc. ii.) were 
subsequently set to his credit (SPALDING, 
Shakespeare's Authorship of Two Noble Kins- 
men, 1833, reprinted by New Shakspere So- 
ciety, 1876; Spanpine in ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view, 1847; ‘ Transactions’ New Shakspere 
Soc. 1874; ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ed. Little- 
dale). All these passages develop the 
main plot, which is drawn from Chaucer’s 
‘Knight’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite,’ and 
seems to have been twice dramatised pre- 
viously—in a lost play, ‘Palemon and 
Arcyte,’ by Richard Edwardes [q. v.], which 
was acted at court in 1566, and in a second 
piece, called ‘Palamon and Arsett’ (also 
lost), which was purchased by Henslowe in 
1594. The residue is disfigured by inde- 
cency and triviality, and is of no literary 
value. Some recent critics assign much of 
the alleged Shakespearean work to Massinger, 
and they narrow Shakespeare’s contribution 
to the first scene (with the opening song) 
and act v. sc i. and iy. (cf. Mr. Ropprt 
Boys in ‘Transactions’ of the New Shak- 
spere Soc. 1882). Certainty is impossible, 
but frequent signs of Shakespeare’s work- 
manship are unmistakable. 

Similar perplexity attends an examina- 
tion of ‘Henry VIII.’ It was in course of 
performance at the Globe Theatre on 29 June 
1618, when the firing of some cannon inci- 
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playhouse, which was burned down; it was 
rebuilt next year (ct. Court and Times of 
James I). Sir Henry Wotton, de- 
scribing the disaster on 6 July, en- 
titled the piece ‘ All is True repre- 
senting some principal pieces in the Reign of 
Henry VIII.’ The playis loosely constructed, 
and the last act ill coheres with its pre- 
decessors. The whole resembles an ‘his- 
torical masque.’ It was first printed in the 
folio of Shakespeare’s works in 1623, but 
shows traces of more hands than one. The 
three chief characters—the king, Queen 
Katharine of Arragon, and Cardinal Wolsey 
—hear clear marks of Shakespeare’s best 
workmanship; but only act i. sc.i., act ii. 
se. iii. and iv. (Katharine’s trial), act iii. se. ii. 
(except ll. 204-460), act v. sc. i., can on 
either esthetic or metrical grounds be as- 
signed to him. These portions may, accord- 
ing to their metrical characteristics, be dated, 
like the ‘ Winter’s Tale, about 1611. The 
remaining thirteen scenes are from the pen 
of Fletcher, perhaps with occasional aid from 
Massinger. Wolsey’s familiar farewell to 
Cromwell (act iii. sc. ii. I. 204-460) is un- 
doubtedly by Fletcher. James Spedding’s 
theory that Fletcher hastily completed Shake- 
speare’s unfinished draft for the special pur- 
pose of enabling the company to celebrate 
the marriage of Princess Elizabeth and Elec- 
tor Palatine, which took place on 14 Feb. 
1612-18, seems fanciful. During May 1613, 
according to an extant list, twenty plays 
were produced at court in honour of the 
event, but ‘Henry VIII’ is not among them 
(Bodl. MS. Rawl. A 289; cf. SpuppiIne in 
Gent. Mag. 1850, reprinted in New Shak- 
spere Soc. ‘Transactions,’ 1874). The con- 
jecture that Massinger and Fletcher alone 
collaborated in ‘ Henry VIII’ (to the exclu- 
sion of Shakespeare altogether) rests on 
equally doubtful premisses (cf. Mr. Ropurt 
Boyz in New Shakspere Society ‘Transac- 
tions,’ 1884). 

The concluding years of Shakespeare’s life 
(1611-1616) were mainly passed at Strat- 
ford, and probably in 1611 he disposed of his 
shares in the Globe and Blackfriars theatres. 
He owned none at the date of his death. 
But until 1614 he paid frequent visits to 
London, where friends in sympathy with 
his work were alone to be found. His plays 
continued to form the staple of court per- 
formances. In May 1613, during the Princess 
Elizabeth’s marriage festivities, 
court in Heming, Shakespeare's former 
Ales colleague, produced at Whitehall 
no less than seven of his plays, viz. ‘ Much 
Ado, ‘ Tempest,’ ‘ Winter’s Tale, ‘Sir John 
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‘Julius Cesar, and ‘ Hotspur’ (doubtless 
“1 Henry IV’) (Hatiiwet-Paiuiprs, ii. 
87). Of his actor-friends, one of 
the chief, Augustine Phillips, 
died in 1605, leaving by will ‘to 
my fellowe, William Shakespeare, a thirty- 
shillings piece of gold.’ With Burbage, 
Heming, and Condell his relations remained 
close to the end. Burbage and he were cre- 
dited with having engaged together in many 
sportive adventures. The sole anecdote of 
Shakespeare recorded in his lifetime relates 
that Burbage, when playing Richard III, 
agreed with a lady in the audience to visit 
her after the performance; Shakespeare, 
overhearing the conversation, anticipated the 
actor’s visit, and met Burbage on his arrival 
with the quip that ‘ William the Conqueror 
was before Richard the Third’ (MANNINGHAM, 
Diary, 13 March 1601, Camd. Soc. p. 39). 
Such gossip deserves little more acceptance 
than the later story, in the same key, which 
credits Shakespeare with the paternity of 
Sir William D’Avenant [q. v.] The latter 
was baptised at Oxford on 3 March 16085, as 
the son of John D’Avenant, the landlord of 
the Crown Inn, where Shakespeare lodged 
in his journeys to and from Stratford. The 
story was long current in Oxford, and was 
at times complacently accepted by thereputed 
son. But it is safer to adopt the less com- 
promising version which makes Shakespeare 
the boy’s godfather. He was a welcome guest 
at John D’Avenant’s house, and another son, 
Robert, reported the kindly notice which the 
poet took of him as a child (cf. AUBREY, 
Lnves; HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, il. 43; art. 
D’AVENANT, StR WILLIAM). Ben Jonson and 
Drayton—the latter a Warwickshire man— 
seem to have been Shakespeare’s chief literary 
friends in his latest years. 


Actor- 
friends. 


At Stratford Shakespeare in his declining 
days took a full share of social and civic 
Final settle. responsibilities. On 16 Oct. 
ment at 1608 he stood chief godfather to 
Stratford. William, son of Henry Walker, 
a mercer and alderman. On 11] Sept. 1611, 
when he had finally settled in New Place, his 
nameappeared in the margin of a folio page of 
donors (including all the principal inhabi- 
tants of Stratford) to afund that was raised 
‘towards the charge of prosecuting the bill 
in Parliament for the better repair of the 
highways.’ 

Meanwhile, domestic affairs engaged some 
of his attention. Of his two surviving chil- 
dren—both daughters—the eldest, Susanna, 
had married, on 5 June 1607, John Hall 
(1575-1635) [q. v.], a rising physician of puri- 
tan leanings, and in the following February 
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was born the poet’s only granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Hall. On 9 Sept. 1608 the poet’s 
mother was buried in the parish 
church, and on 4 Feb. 1613 his 
third brother Richard. On15 July 
1613 Mrs. Hall preferred, with her father’s 
assistance, a charge of slander against one 
Lane in the ecclesiastical court at Worces- 
ter; the defendant, who had apparently 
charged the lady with illicit relations with 
one Ralph Smith, did not appear, and was 
excommunicated. 

In the same year (1613), when on a short 
visit to London, he invested a small sum 
Purchase of Of money in a new property—his 
. housein last investment in real estate. 

lackfriars. fe purchased a house,the ground- 
floor of which was a haberdasher’s shop, with 
a yard attached. It was situated within 
six hundred feet of the Blackfriars Theatre 
—on the west side of St. Andrew’s Hill, 
formerly termed Puddle Hill or Puddle 
Dock Hill, in the near neighbourhood of 
what is now known as Ireland Yard. The 
former owner, Henry Walker, a musician, 
had bought the property for 100/. in°1604. 
Shakespeare in 1613 agreed to pay him 140/. 
The deeds of conveyance bear the date of 
10 March in that year. The indenture 
prepared for the purchaser is in the Halli- 
well-Phillipps collection, which was sold to 
Mr. Marsden J. Perry of Providence, Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., in January 1897. Thatheld 
by the vendor is in the Guildhall Library. 
Next day, on 11 March, Shakespeare executed 
another deed (now in the British Museum) 
which stipulated that 607. of the purchase- 
money was to remain on mortgage until the 
following Michaelmas, but the money was 
unpaid at Shakespeare’s death. In all three 
documents—the two indentures and the 
mortgage deed—Shakespeare is described as 
‘of Stratford-on-Avon, in the Countie of 
Warwick, Gentleman.’ There is no reason 
to suppose that he acquired the house for his 
own residence. He at once leased the pro- 
perty to John Robinson, already a resident in 
the neighbourhood. 

Inthe spring of 1614apreacher at Stratford, 
doubtless of puritan proclivities, was enter- 
tained at New Place after delivering a sermon. 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law Hall was probably 
responsible for the civility. In July John 
Combe, a rich inhabitant of Stratford, died 
and left 5/. to Shakespeare. The legend that 
Shakespeare alienated him by composing some 
doggerel on his practice of lending money at 
ten per cent. seems apocryphal, although it 
is accepted by Rowe. Combe’s death in- 
volved Shakespeare more conspicuously than 
before in civic affairs. Combe’s heir Wil- 
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liam no sooner succeeded to his father’s lands 
than he, with a neighbouring owner, Arthur 
Mannering, steward of Lord-chancellor El- 
lesmere (who was ex-officio lord of the 
manor) attempted to enclose the 


Attempt to common fields, which belonged to 
Stratford the corporation of Stratford, about 
falda ~—s«saS estate at Welcombe. The cor- 


poration resolved to offer the 
scheme a stout resistance. Shakespeare had 
a twofold interest in the matter by virtue of 
his owning 106 acres at Welcombe and Old 
Stratford, and as joint owner—now with 
Thomas Greene, the town clerk—of the tithes 
of Old Stratford, Welcombe, and Bishopton, 
His interest in his freeholds could not have 
been prejudicially affected, but his interest 
in the tithes might be depreciated by the pro- 
posed enclosure. Shakespeare consequently 
joined with his fellow-owner Greene in obtain- 
ing from Combe’s agent Replingham in Octo- 
ber 1614 a deed indemnifying both against 
any injury they might suffer from the enclo- 
sure. But having secured himself against 
loss, Shakespeare threw his influence into 
Combe’s scale. In November 1614 he was 
on a last visit to London, and Greene, whose 
official position as town clerk compelled him 
to support the corporation, visited him there 
to discuss the position of affairs. On 23 Dec. 
1614 the corporation in formal meeting drew 
up a letter to Shakespeare imploring him to 
aid them. Greene himself sent to the dra- 
matist ‘a note of inconveniences [to the cor- 
poration that] would happen by the enclo- 
sure.’ But although an ambiguous entry of a 
later date (September 1615) in the few extant 
pages of Greene’s ungrammatical diary has 
been unjustifiably tortured into an expression 
of disgust on Shakespeare’s part at Combe’s 
conduct, it may be inferred that, in the spirit 
of his agreement with Combe’s agent, he 
continued to lend Combe his countenance. 
Happily Combe’s efforts failed, and the 
common lands remained unenclosed (Shake- 
speare and the Enclosure of Common Fields 
at Welcombe, a facsimile of Greene’s diary, 
now at Stratford, with a transcript by Mr. 
K. J. L. Scott, edited by Dr. C. M. Ingleby, 
1885). 

At the beginning of 1616 Shakespeare’s 
health was failing. He directed Francis Col- 
lins, a solicitor of Warwick, to draft his will, 
but, though it was prepared for signature on 
25 Jan., it was for the time laid aside. On 
10 Feb. 1616 Shakespeare’s younger daughter, 
Judith, married, at the parish church, Thomas 
Quiney, son of an old friend of the poet, four 
years her junior. The ceremony took place 
before a license was procured, and the irregu- 
larity led to the summons of the bride and 
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bridegroom before the ecclesiastical court 
at Worcester and the imposition of a fine. 
According to the testimony of John Ward, 
the vicar, Shakespeare entertained at New 
Place his two friends, Michael Drayton and 
Death, Ben Jonson, in the spring of 1616, 
and ‘had a merry meeting,’ but 
‘itt seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare 
died cf a feavour there contracted.’ A popu- 
lar local legend, which was not recorded 
till 1762 (Brit. Mag. June 1762), credited 
Shakespeare with engaging at an earlier date 
in a prolonged and violent drinking bout at 
Bidford, a neighbouring village (cf. MaLon#, 
Shakespeare, 1821, ii. 500-2; Irntanp, Con- 
Sessions, 1805, p. 34; Grusn, Legend of the 
Crab Tree, 1857), but his achievements as @ 
hard drinker may be dismissed as unproven. 
The cause of his death is undetermined, but 
probably a recurrence of illness led him in 
March to sign the will that had been drafted 
in the previous January. On Tuesday, 
23 April, he died at the age of fifty-two. 
(The date is in the old style, and is equiva- 
lent to 3 May in the new; Cervantes, whose 
death is often described as simultaneous, died 
at Madrid ten days earlier—on 13 April in 
the old style, ie. 23 April 1616 in the new.) 
On Thursday, 25 April (0.8.), 
the poet was buried inside Strat- 
ford church, near the northern wall of the 
chancel,in which, as one of the lay-rectors, he 
had a right of interment. Hard by was the 
charnel-house, where bones dug up from 
the churchyard were deposited. Over the 
poet’s grave were inscribed the lines: 


Burial. 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 

To dig the dust enclosed heare; 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


According to one William Hall, who de- 
scribed a visit to Stratford in 1694 (London, 
1884, 4to), these verses were penned by 
Shakespeare to suit ‘the capacity of clerks 
and sextons, for the most part a very igno- 
rant set of people.’ Had this curse not threat- 
ened them, Hall proceeds, they would not 
have hesitated in course of time to remove 
Shakespeare’s dust to ‘the bone-house ;’ the 
grave was made seventeen feet deep, and 
was never opened, even to receive his wife, 
although she expressed a desire to be buried 
with her husband. 

Shakespeare’s will, the first draft of which 
was drawn up before 25 Jan. 1616, received 
many interlineations and erasures 
before it was signed in the en- 
suing March. Francis Collins, the solicitor 
of Warwick, and Thomas Russell, ‘esquier,’ 
of Stratford, were the overseers; it was 
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proved by John Hall, the poet’s son-in-law 
and joint-executor with Mrs. Hall, in London 
on 22 June following. The religious exor- 
dium is in conventional phraseclogy, and 
gives no clue to Shakespeare’s personal reli- 
gious opinions. Whatthose opinions were, we 
have neither the means nor the warrant for 
discussing. But while it is possible to quote 
from the plays many contemptuous references 
to the puritans and their doctrines, we may 
dismiss as idle gossip Davies’s irresponsible 
report that ‘he dyed a papist.’ The name of 
Shakespeare’s wife was omitted from the 
original draft of the will, but by an inter- 
lineation in the final draft she received his 
second best bed with its furniture. No other 
bequest was made her. Her 
right to a widow’s dower—i.e. to 
a third share for life in freehold 
estate—was not subject to testamentary dis- 
position, but Shakespeare seems to have 
barred her dower, at any rate in the case 
of his Blackfriars purchase. The precision 
with which the will accounts for and dis- 
poses of every known item of his property 


Bequest to 
his wife. 


refutes, too, the conjecture that he had pro- | 


vided for his wife under a previous settle- 
ment orjointure. But however plausible the 
theory that his relations with her, especially 
in early life, were wanting in sympathy, it 
is improbable that the slender mention of 
her in the will was a deliberate mark of his 
indifference or dislike. Local tradition sub- 
sequently credited her with a wish to be 
buried in his graye; and her epitaph proves 
that she inspired her daughters with genuine 
affection. Probably her ignorance of affairs 
and the infirmities of age (she was past 
sixty) combined to unfit her in the poet’s 
eyes for the control of property, and he com- 
mitted her to the care of his elder daughter, 
who inherited, according to such informa- 
tion as is accessible, some of his own shrewd- 
ness, and had a capable adviser in her hus- 
band. This elder daughter, Susannah Hall, 
was, according to the will, to become mistress 
of New Place, and practically of all the 
poet’s estate. She received (with remainder 
to her issue in strict entail) New Place, all 
the land, barns, and gardens at and near 
Stratford (except the tenement in Chapel 
Lane), and the house in Blackfriars, London, 
while she and her husband were appointed 
executors and residuary legatees, with full 
rights over nearly all the poet’s household 
furniture and personal belongings. To the 
granddaughter, or ‘niece,’ Elizabeth Hall, 
was bequeathed the poet’s plate, with the 
exception of his broad silver and gilt bowl, 
which was reserved for his younger daughter, 
Judith. To his younger daughter he also left, 
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with the tenement in Chapel Lane (in remain- 
der tothe elder daughter), 150/. in money, of 
which 100/., her marriage portion, was to be 
paid within a year, and another 150/. to be 
paid to her if alive three years after the date 
of the will. (150/. is described as a substan- 
tial jointure in ‘ Merry Wives,’ act iii. se. iii. 
1.49). To the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, whose 
husband, William Hart, predeceased the tes- 
tator by only six days, he left, besides a con- 
tingent reversionary interest in Judith’s pe- 
cuniary legacy, his wearing apparel, 20/. in 
money, a life interest in the Henley Street 
property, with 5/. for each of her three sons, 
William, Thomas, and Michael. To the poor 
of Stratford he gave10/., andto Mr. Thomas 
Combe (apparently a brother of William, of 
the enclosure controversy) his sword. To 
each of his Stratford friends, Hamlett Sadler, 
William Reynoldes, Anthony Nash, and 
John Nash, and to each of his ‘fellows’ (i.e. 
theatrical colleagues), John Heming, Ri- 
chard Burbage, and Henry Condell, he left 
xxyjs. viljd., with which to buy memorial 
rings. His godson, William Walker, received 
‘xx’ shillings in gold. 

Before 1628 an elaborate monument, by a 
Londonsculptor, Gerard Johnson, was erected 
to Shakespeare’s memory in the 
chancel of the parish church (ef. 
Duepatz, Diary, 1827, p. 99; see under 
JANSSEN, BERNARD). It includes a half- 
length bust, and a pen is in the right hand. 
Theinscription, which wasapparently written 
by a London friend, runs : 


The tomb. 


Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 


Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read if thou canst, whom envious death hath 
plast 

Within this monument ; Shakspeare with whome 

Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys 
tombe 

Far more than cost; sith all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 


Obiit ano. doi 1616 Atatis 53 Die 23 Ap. 


At the opening of Shakespeare’s career 
Chettle wrote of his ‘civil demeanour’ and 
of the reports of ‘ his uprightness 
of dealing which argues his 
honesty.’ After the close of his 
career Jonson wrote of him: ‘I loved the 
man and do honour his memory, on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, 
honest and of an open and free nature’ 
(‘ Timber, in Works, 1641). No other con- 
temporary left on record any definite impres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s personal character. But 
the references in his will to his fellow-actors, 
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and the spirit in which (as they announce in 
the first folio) they approached the task of 
collecting his works after his death, corro- 
borate the description of him as a sympa- 
thetic friend. The later traditions brought 
together by Aubrey depict him as ‘very 
good company, and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit,’ and there is much in 
other early references to suggest a genial, 
if not a convivial, temperament, with a turn 
for good-humoured satire. Pope had just 
warrant for his surmise that Shakespeare 
For gain not glory winged his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite. 


With his literary power and sociability there 
clearly went the shrewd capacity of a man of 
business. His literary attainments and suc- 
cesses were chiefly valued as serving the 
prosaic end of providing permanently for 
himself and his children. His highest ambi- 
tion was to restore among his fellow-towns- 
men the family repute which his father’s 
misfortunes had imperilled. Ideals so homely 
are reckoned rare among poets, but Chaucer 
and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius, vie with Shakespeare in the 
sobriety of their personal aims and the sanity 
of their mental attitude towards life’s ordi- 
nary incidents. 

Shakespeare’s widow died on 6 Aug. 1623, 
at the age of sixty-seven, and was buried 
near her husband inside the chan- 
cel two days later. Some affec- 
tionately phrased Latin elegiacs 
—doubtless from Dr. Hall’s pen— were in- 
scribed on a brass plate fastened to the stone 
above her grave. The younger daughter, 
Judith, resided with her husband, Thomas 
Quiney, at The Cage, a house which he leased 
in Bridge Street from 1616 till 1652. There 
he carried on the trade of a vintner, and took 
part in municipal affairs, acting as a councillor 
from 1617 and as chamberlain in 1621-2 and 
1622-8, but after 1630 his affairs grew em- 
barrassed, and he left Stratford late in 1652 
for London, where he seems to have died a 
few monthslater. Of histhree sons by Judith, 
the eldest, Shakespeare (bapt. 23 Nov. 1616), 
was buried in Stratford churchyard on 8 May 
1617; Richard (bapt. 9 Feb. 1617-8) was 
buried on 28 Jan. 1688-9 ; and Thomas (bapt. 
23 Jan. 1619-20) was buried on 26 Feb. 
1638-9. Judith survived her husband, sons, 
and sister, dying at Stratford on 9 Feb. 1661- 
1662, in her seventy-seventh year. 

The elder daughter, Susannah Hall, re- 
sided at New Place till her death. Her sister 
Judith alienated to her the Chapel Place 
tenement before 1633, but that, with the in- 
terest in the Stratford tithes, she soon dis- 
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posed of. Her husband John Hall died on 
25 Noy. 1635. In 1642 James Cooke, a sur- 
geon in attendance on some royalist troops 
stationed at Stratford, visited Mrs. Hall and 
examined manuscripts in her possession, but 
they were apparently of her husband’s, not 
of her father’s, composition (cf. Hath, Select 
Observations, ed. Cooke, 1657). From 11t013 
July 1643 Queen Henrietta Maria, while 
journeying from Newark, was billeted on 
rs. Hall at New Place for three days. She 
was buried beside her husband in Stratford 
churchyard on 11 July 1649, and a rhyming 
inscription, describing her as ‘ witty above 
her sex,’ was engraved on her tombstone. 
Mrs. Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, was the 
lastsurviving descendant of thepoet. In April 
1626 she married her first hus- 
band, Thomas Nash of Stratford 
(6.1593), who studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, was a man of property, and, dying child- 
less at New Place on 4 April 1647, was buried 
in Stratford church next day. Mrs. Nash 
married at Billesley, a village four miles from 
Stratford, on 5 June 1649, a widower, John 
Bernard or Barnard of Abington, Northamp- 
tonshire, who was knighted by Charles IT 
in 1661. About the same date she seems to 
have abandoned New Place for her husband’s 
residence at Abington. Dying without issue, 
she was buried there on 17 Feb. 1669-70, 
Her husband survived her four years, and 
was buried beside her (Bakr, Northampton- 
shire,i. 10; New Shaksp. Soc. Trans. 1880-5, 
pt. ii. pp. 18t-15}). Lady Barnard inherited 
under the poet’s will (on her mother’s death 
in 1649) the land near Stratford, New Place, 
the house at Blackfriars, and (on the death 
of the poet’s sister Joan in 1646) the houses 
in Henley Street, while her father left her 
in 1635 a house at Acton with a meadow. 
She sold the Blackfriars house, and appa- 
rently the Stratford land, before 1667. By 
her will, dated January 1669-70, and proved 
in the following March, she left small be- 
quests to the daughters of Thomas Hatha- 
way, of the family of her grandmother, the 
poec’s wife. The houses in Henley Street 
passed to her cousin, Thomas Hart, the grand- 
son of the poet’s sister Joan, and they re- 
mained in the possession of Thomas’s direct 
descendants till 1806 (the male line expired 
on the death of John Hart in 1800). By her 
will Lady Barnard ordered New Place to be 
sold, and it was purchased on 18 May 1675 
by Sir Edward Walker, through whose 
daughter Barbara, wife of Sir John Clopton, 
it reverted to the Clopton family. Sir John 
rebuilt it in 1702, On the death of his son 
Hugh in 1752 it was bought by the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell (d. 1768), who demolished 
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the new building in 1759 (Hattiwett- 

Puittiprs, Hist. of New Place, 1864, fol.) 
Of Shakespeare’s three brothers, only one, 

Gilbert, seems to have survived him. Ed- 


Snakes mund, the youngest brother, ‘a 
flere e player,’ was buried at St. Saviour’s 


Church, Southwark, ‘with a fore- 
noone knell of the great bell,’on 31 Dec. 1607; 
he was in his twenty-eighth year. Richard, 
John Shakespeare’s third son, died at Strat- 
ford, in February 1613, aged 39. ‘ Gilbert 
Shakespeare adolescens,’ who was buried at 
Stratford on 3 Feb. 1611-12, was doubtless 
son of the poet’s next brother, Gilbert ; the 
latter, having nearly completed his forty- 
sixth year, could scarcely be described as 
‘adolescens;’ his death is not recorded, but 
according to Oldys he survived to a patri- 
archal age. 

Much controversy has arisen over the 
spelling of the poet’s surname. It has been 
proved capable of four thousand 
variations (WisE, Autograph of 
William Shakespeare . . . together 
with 4,000 ways of spelling the name, Phila- 
delphia, 1869). The name of the poet’s 
father is entered sixty-six times in the coun- 
cil books of Stratford, and is spelt in sixteen 
ways. The commonest form is ‘Shaxpeare,’ 
Five autographs of the poet of undisputed 
authenticity are extant: his signature to the 
indenture relating to the purchase 
of the property in Blackfriars, 
dated 10 March 1612-13 (since 
1841 in the Guildhall Library) ; his signature 
to the mortgage deed relating to the same 
purchase, dated 11 March 1612-13 (since 
1858 in the British Museum) ; and the three 
signatures on the three sheets of his will, 
dated 25 March 1615-16 (now at Somerset 
House). In all the signatures some of the 
letters are represented by recognised signs 
of abbreviation. The signature to the first 
document is ‘ William Shakspere,’ though in 
all other portions of the deeds the name is 
spelt ‘Shakespeare.’ The signature to the 
second document has been interpreted both 
as Shakspere and Shakspeare. The ink of 
the first signature in the will has now faded 
almost beyond decipherment, but that it was 
‘Shakspere’ may be inferred from the facsimile 
made by Steevens in 1776. The second and 
third signatures to the will, which are diffi- 
cult to decipher, have been read both as 
Shakspere and Shakspeare; but a close ex- 
amination suggests that, whatever the second 
signature may be, the third is ‘Shakespeare.’ 
Shakspere is the spelling of the alleged auto- 
graph in the British Museum copy of Florio’s 
‘Montaigne,’ but the genuineness of that 
signature is disputable (see art. Frorto, 
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Joun; and Manppern’s Observations on an 
Autograph of Shakspere, 1838). Shakespeare 
was the form adopted in the full signature 
appended to the dedicatory epistles of the 
‘ Venus and Adonis’ of 1598 and the ‘ Lu- 
crece’ of 1594, volumes which were pro- 
duced under the poet’s supervision. It is 
the spelling adopted on the title-pages of the 
majority of contemporary editions of his 
works, whether or not produced under his 
supervision. It is adopted in almost all 
the published references to the poet during 
the seventeenth century. It appears in the 
grant of arms in 1596, in the licence to 
the players of 1603, and in the text of all 
the legal documents relating to the poet’s 
property. The poet, like most of his con- 
temporaries, acknowledged no finality on 
the subject. According to the best autho- 
rity, he spelt his surname in two ways 
when signing his will. There is conse- 
quently no good ground for abandoning 
the form which is sanctioned by legal and 
literary custom (cf. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPs, 
New Lamps or Old, 1880; Matonn, Inguiry, 
1796). 


PorRTRAITS AND MEMORIALS. 


Aubrey reported that Shakespeare was ‘a 
handsome, well-shap’t man.’ Only two ex- 
tant portraits can be regarded as 
fully authenticated: the bust in 
Stratford church and the fronti- 
spiece to the folio of 1623, There is con- 
siderable discrepancy between the two; their 
main point of resemblance is the baldness on 
the top of the head. The bust, attributed to 
Gerard Johnson, is a rudely carved specimen 
of mortuary sculpture; the round face and 
eyes present a heavy, unintellectual expres- 
sion, and it has no apparent claim to be 
regarded as an accurate likeness. It was 
originally coloured, but in 1793 Malone 
caused it to be whitewashed. In 1861 the 
whitewash was removed, and the colours, as 
far as traceable, restored. The eyes are hazel. 
There have been numberless reproductions, 
both engraved and photographic. It was first 
engraved—very imperfectly—for Rowe’s edi- 
tionin 1709; then by Vertue for Pope’s edi- 
tion of 1725; and by Gravelot for Hanmer’s 
edition in 1744, A good engraving by Wil- 
liam Ward appeared in 1816. A phototype 
and a chromo-phototype, issued by the 
New Shakspere Society, are the best repro- 
ductions for the purposes of study. The 
The Strate Painting known as the ‘Strat- 
ford por- ford’ portrait, and presented in 
ait, 1867 by W. O. Hunt, town clerk 
of Stratford, to the Birthplace Museum, 
was probably painted from the bust in the 
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seventeenth century; the picture belonged 
at one time to the Clopton family. 

The engraved portrait—nearly a half- 
iength—which was prefixed to the folio of 
1623, was by Martin Droeshont 
[q. v.] On the opposite page 
lines by Ben Jonson congratulate 
‘the graver’ on having satisfactorily ‘ hit ’ 
the poet’s ‘face.’ Jonson’s testimony must 
be accepted, but the expression of counte- 
nance is very crudely rendered. The face 
is long and the forehead high; the top of 
the head is bald, but the hair falls in 
abundance over the ears. There is a scanty 
moustache and a thin tuft under the lower 
lip, <A stiff and wide collar, projecting 
horizontally, conceals the neck. The coat 
is closely buttoned and elaborately bordered, 
especially at the shoulders. In the unique 
proof copy which belonged to Halliwell- 
Phillipps (now with his collection in Ame- 
rica), the tone is clearer than in the ordinary 
copies, and the shadows are less darkened by 
cross-hatching and coarse dotting. A copy 
of the Droeshout engraving, by William 
Marshall, was prefixed to Shakespeare’s 
‘ Poems’ in 1640, and Faithorne madeanother 
copy for separate issue in 1655. A portrait 
painted on a panel, with‘ Will Shakespeare 
1609’ in the upper left-hand corner (since 
1892 in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery 
at Stratford), bears close resemblance to the 
engraving, and was doubtless executed in the 
seventeenth century, but the contention that 
it was the original painting whence the 
engraving was made has not been esta- 
blished; it was more probably painted from 
the engraving. The same remark applies 
to a somewhat similar picture, the ‘ Ely 
House’ portrait (now the property of the 
Birthplace Trustees at Stratford), which 
formerly belonged to Thomas Turton [q. v.], 
bishop of Ely; it is inscribed ‘m, 89 x, 
1603’ (Harper’s Mag., May 1897). 

Of the numerous extant paintings which 
have been described as portraits of Shake- 
speare, only the three at Stratford 
already mentioned resemble either 
the bust or the folio engraving. 
Of those presenting other features of inte- 
rest, the most famous is the Chandos por- 
trait. It is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and may possibly have been painted 
by Janssens or Van Somer. Its pedigree 
suggests that it was designed to represent the 
poet, but some conspicuous divergences from 
the two authenticated likenesses show that 
it was painted from fanciful descriptions of 
him after his death. The face is bearded, and 
rings adorn the ears. Oldys reported that it 
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longed to Joseph Taylor, an actor contem- 
porary with Shakespeare. Later owners are 
said to have been D’Avenant, Betterton, and 
Mrs. Barry the actress. In 1693 Sir God- 
frey Kneller made a copy as a gift for Dryden. 
At length it reached the hands of James 
Brydges, third duke of Chandos, through his 
father-in-law, John Nichols, and it subse- 
quently passed, through Chandos’s daughter, 
to her husband, the Duke of Buckingham, at 
the sale of whose heir’s effects at Stowe in 
1848 it was purchased by the Earl of Elles- 
mere. The latter presented it to the nation. 
Edward Capell presented a copy by R. Barret 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and other 
copies are assigned to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Ozias Humphrey (1788). It was en- 
graved for Pope’s edition (1725), and often 
later, one of the best engravings being by 
Vandergucht. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
purchased in 1874 a portrait of similar type, 
which had at one time belonged to John, lord 
Lumley (1534 P-1609) [q.v.]; it was chromo- 
lithographed by Vincent Brooks. At Hamp- 
ton Court is a wholly unauthentic portrait 
of the same type, which was at one time at 
Penshurst ; it bears the legend ‘ Aitatis 
suze 34’ (Law, Cat. of Hampton Court, p. 
234). 

The so-called ‘Jansen’ or Janssens por- 
trait, which belongs to the Duke of Somerset, 
was first doubtfully identified about 1770, 
when in the possession of Charles Jennens 
{q. v.] Janssens did not come to England 
before Shakespeare’s death. A fine mezzo- 
tint by R. Earlom was issued in 1811. 

The ‘ Felton’ portrait, a small head on a 
panel (now belonging to the Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts) was purchased by 8. Felton of 
Drayton, Shropshire, in 1794 of J. Wilson, 
the owner of the Shakespeare Museum in 
Pall Mall; it bears a late inscription, ‘Gul. 
Shakespear 1597, R. B.’ [ie. Richard Bur- 
bage]. It was engraved by Josiah Boydell 
for George Steevens in 1797, and by J. Neagle 
for Isaac Reed’s edition in 1803. 

Three portraits are assigned to Zucchero, 
who left England in 1580, and cannot have 
had any relations with Shakespeare. One 
is in the Art Museum, Boston, U.S.A.; ano- 
ther, formerly the property of Richard Cos- 
way, R.A., and afterwards of Mr. J. A. Lang- 
ford of Birmingham, was engraved in mezzo- 
tint by H. Green; a third, purchased in 1862, 
belonged to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

The ‘Soest’ or ‘ Zoust’ portrait—in the 
possession of Sir John Lister-Kaye of Denby 
Grange, Wakefield—was in the collection 
of T. Wright, painter, of Covent Garden, in 
1725, when I. Simon engraved it. Soest 


was from the brush of Burbage and had be- | was born twenty-one years after Shake- 
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speare’s death, and the portrait is only on 
fanciful grounds identified with the poet. A 
chalk drawing by Joseph Michael Wright 
[q- v.], obviously inspired by the Soest por- 
trait, is the property of Sir Arthur Hodgson 
of Clopton House, and is on loan at the 
Memorial Gallery, Stratford. 

A portrait inscribed ‘ etatis sue 47,1611, 
belonging to Clement Kingston of Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire, was engraved in mezzo- 
tint by G. F. Storm in 1846. 

A miniature by Hilliard, at one time in 
the possession of William Somerville [q. v.] 
the poet, and now the property of Sir Staf- 


ford Northcote, bart., was engraved by Agar | 


for vol. ii. of the ‘ Variorum Shakespeare’ of 
1821, and in Wivell’s ‘Inquiry, 1827. An- 
other miniature (called the ‘ Auriol’ por- 
trait), of doubtful authenticity, formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Lumsden Propert, and a third 
is at Warwick Castle. 

A bust, said to be of Shakespeare, was 
discovered in 1845 bricked up in a wall in 
Spode & Copeland’s china ware- 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
The warehouse had been erected 
on the site of the Duke’s Theatre, which was 
built by D’Avenant in 1660. The bust, which 
was believed to have adorned the proscenium 
of the Duke’s Theatre, was acquired by Wil- 
liam Clift [q.v.], from whom it passed to his 
son-in-law, Richard (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Owen. The latter sold it to the Duke of 
Devonshire, who presented it in 1851 to 
the Garrick Club, after having two copies 
made. 

The Kesselstadt death-mask was dis- 
covered by Dr. Ludwig Becker in a rag-shop 
at Mayencein 1849. The features 
resemble those of an alleged por- 
trait of Shakespeare (dated 1637) 
which Dr. Becker purchased in 1847. This 
picture had long been in the possession of 
the family of Count Francis von Kesselstadt 
of Mayence, who died in 1843. Dr. Becker 
brought the mask and the picture to Eng- 
land in 1849, and Richard Owen supported 
the theory that the mask was taken from 
Shakespeare’s face after death, and was the 
foundation of the bust in Stratford church. 
The mask is now the property of Dr. Ernest 
Becker (the discoverer’s brother), and is at 
the ducal palace, Darmstadt. The features 
are singularly attractive; but the chain of 
evidence which would identify them with 
Shakespeare is incomplete. 

1n 1885 Mr. Walter Rogers Furness issued, 
at Philadelphia, a volume of composite por- 
traits, combining the Droeshout engraving 
and the Stratford bust with the Chandos, 
Jansen, Felton, and Stratford portraits 
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(James BoapEn, Inquiry into various Pictures 
and Prints of Shakespeare, 1824; ABRAHAM 
WIvELL, Inguiry into Shakespeare's Por- 
traits, 1827, with engravings by B. and W. 
Holl; Guorex Scuarr, Principal Portraits 
of Shakespeare, 1864; J. Hain FRiswetz, 
Life-portraits of Shakespeare, 1864; Wu1- 
LIAM Page, Study of Shakespeare’s Portraits, 
1876; Inctesy, Man and Book, 1877, pp. 
84 seq.; J. Parker Norris, Portraits of 
Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1885, with nume- 
rous plates; M. H.SprpnmMann, in Stratford 
Town Shakespeare, 1906-7, vol. x.) 

A monument, the expenses of which were 
defrayed by public subscription, was set up 
in the Poets’ Corner in Westmin- 
ster Abbey in 1741. Pope and 
the Earl of Burlington were 
among the promoters. The design was by 


Later 
memorials, 


| William Kent [q v.], and the statue of 
| Shakespeare was executed by Peter Schee- 


makers [q. v.] (cf. Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 105). 
Another statue was executed by Roubiliac 
for Garrick, who bequeathed it to the British 
Museum in1779. A third statue is in Leicester 
Square, London; a fourth (by Mr. J: A. Q. 
Ward) was placedin 1882in the Central Park, 
New York; a fifth, by M. Paul Fournier, in 
the Avenue de Messine, Paris, in 1888, at 
the expense of an English resident, Mr. W. 
Knighton; a sixth, by Lord Ronald Gower, 
at Stratford in 1888, and a seventh at 
Weimar in 1904, 

At Stratford, the Birthplace, which was 
acquired by the public in 1846 and converted 
into a museum, is, with Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage (acquired by the Birthplace trustees 
in 1892), a place of pilgrimage for tourists 
from all parts of the globe. The 44,213 per- 
sons who visited it in 1907 represented over 
forty nationalities, The site of the demo- 
lished New Place, with the gardens, was also 
purchased by public subscription in 1861. 
Of a new memorial building on the river- 
bank at Stratford, consisting of a theatre, 
picture-gallery, and library, the foundation- 
stone was laid on 23 April 1877. The 
theatre was opened exactly two years later, 
when ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ was per- 
formed, with Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) 
as Beatrice and Barry Sullivan as Benedick. 
Performances of Shakespeare’s plays have 
since been given annually during April. 
The library and picture-gallery were opened 
in 1881 (A History of the Shakespeare Mes 
mortal, Stratford-on-Avon, 1882 ; Illustrated 
Cat. of Pictures in the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial, 1896). A memorial Shakespeare library 
was opened at Birmingham on 23 April 1868 
to commemorate the tercentenary of 1864, 
and, although destroyed by fire in 1879, was 


Shakespeare 


restored in 1882, and now possesses 9,640 
volumes relating to Shakespeare. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

At the time of Shakespeare’s death in 
1616 there had been printed seven editions 
of his ‘ Venus and Adonis’ (1593, 
1594 in 4to, 1596, 1599, 1600, 
and two in 1602 in 8vo); five 
editions of his ‘ Lucrece’ (1594 in 4to, 1598, 
1600, 1607, 1616 in 8vo); one edition of the 
‘Sonnets’ (1609, facsimiled in 1862), and 
three editions of the piratical ‘ Passionate Pil- 
grim,’ containing a few poems by him (1599, 
1600 unknown, 1612). (The first editions of 
these four volumes were reproduced in fac- 
simile at Oxford in 1905.) A sixth edition 
of ‘ Lucrece’ (1624) and six later editions of 
‘Venus’ (1617, 1620, 1627, two in 1630, and 
1636) preceded the issue of the first collected 
edition of the ‘ Poems’ in 1640 (London, by 
T. Cotes for I. Benson). Marshall’s copy of 
the Droeshout engraving of 1623 formed the 
frontispiece. There are prefatory poems by 
Leonard Digges and John Warren, as well as 
an address ‘to the reader’ signed by the ini- 
tials of the publisher, together with ‘ an ad- 
dition of some excellent poems to those pre- 
cedent by other Gentlemen,’ which are mainly 
from Thomas Heywood’s ‘ General History 
of Women.’ A reprint appeared 1885, 

Of Shakespeare’splays there were in print 
in 1616 only sixteen (all in quarto), or eigh- 
teen if we include the ‘Conten- 
tion,’ the first draft of ‘2 Henry 
VI’ (1594 and 1600), and ‘The 
True Tragedy,’ the first draft of £3 Henry VI’ 
(1595 and 1600). Of the sixteen fully authen- 
ticated quartos, two plays reached five edi- 
tions tee 1616, viz. ‘Richard III’ (1597, 
1598, 1602, 1605, 1612) and ‘1 Henry IV’ 
(1598, 1599, 1604, 1608, 1615). Threereached 
four editions, viz. ‘ Richard II’ (1597, 1598, 
1608 supplying the deposition scene for the 
first time, 1615), ‘Hamlet’ (1603 imperfect, 
1604, 1605, 1611), and ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
(1597 imperfect, 1599, two in 1609). Three 
reached three editions, viz.‘ Titus’ (1594, 1600, 
1611),‘ Henry V ’(1600imperfect, 1602,1608), 
‘ Pericles’ (two in 1609, 1611). Four reached 
two editions, viz.‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(both in 1600), ‘ Merchant of Venice’ (bothin 
1600), ‘ Lear’ (both in 1608), and ‘Troilusand 
Cressida’ (both in 1609). Four achieved only 
one edition, viz. ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
(1598), ‘2 Henry IV’ (1600), ‘Much Ado’ 
(1600), ‘Merry Wives’ (1602 imperfect). 

A second edition of ‘ Merry Wives’ (again 
imperfect) and a fourth of ‘ Pericles’ are both 
dated 1619. ‘Othello’ was first printed in 
1622 (4to), and in the same year sixth edi- 
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tions of both ‘ Richard III’ and‘1 Henry IV’ 
appeared. Lithographed facsimiles of most 
of these volumes, with some of the quarto 
editions of the poems (forty-eight volumes 
in all), were prepared by Mr. E. W. Ashbee, 
and issued to subscribers by Halliwell- 
Phillipps between 1862 and 1871. A cheaper 
set of quarto facsimiles, undertaken by Mr. 
W. Griggs, and issued under the supervision 
of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, appeared in forty- 
three volumes between 1880 and 1889. The 
largest collection of the original quartos— 
each of which only survives in four, five, or 
six copies—are in the libraries of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and Trinity College, Cambridge. Per- 
fect copies range in price, according to their 
rarity, from 200/. to 2,0007. In 1864, at the 
sale of George Daniel’s library, quarto copies 
of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and of ‘ Merry 
Wives’ (first edition) each fetched 346/. 10s. 
On 23 April 1904 a copy of the quarto of 
‘The Second Part of Henry IV’ (printed in 
1600) was sold at Sotheby’s for 1,035/. All 
the quartos were issued in Shakespeare’s day 
at sixpence each. 

On 8 Nov. 1623 Edward Blount and 
Isaac (son of William) Jaggard obtained 
license to publish sixteen hitherto 
unprinted plays, viz. ‘The Tem- 
pest,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ ‘Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ ‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ As 
you like it,’ ‘All’s Well, ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
‘Winter’s Tale,’ ‘3 Henry VI,’ ‘Henry VIII,’ 
‘Coriolanus,’ ‘Timon,’ ‘Julius Ceasar,’ ‘Mac- 
beth,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘Cym- 
beline.’ In the same year Blount and Jag- 
gard produced a folio volume of nearly a 
thousand pages containing all the plays 
mentioned, with the exception of ‘ Pericles,’ 
and with theaddition of ‘ King John,’ ‘1 and 2 
Henry VI,’ and the ‘Taming of the Shrew’ 
(none of the latter pieces received a license). 
Thirty-six pieces in all were thus brought 
together. The volume was sold at a pound 
a copy, and was described in the colophon as 
printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, I. 
Smithweeke, and W. Aspley, as well as of 
Blount. The latter doubtless saw it through 
the press (cf. Bibliographica, i.489 seq.) The 
plays are arranged under three headings— 
‘Comedies,’ ‘Histories, and ‘Tragedies ’— 
and each divisionisseparately paged. ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ which is absent from the list 
of contents, was inserted hastily after the 
volume was printed off; it is placed at the 
end of the‘ Histories,’ and is unpaged. Doubt- 
less the large work was long in printing. A 
unique copy in the Lenox Library, New York, 
bears the date 1622, and includes two can- 
celled leaves of sheet R (‘ As you like it’), 
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On the title-page is engraved the Droeshout 
ortrait. Commendatory verses are supplied 
y Ben Jonson, Hugh Holland, Leonard 
Digges [q. v.], and I. M., perhaps Jasper 
Maine [q.v.] The dedication to the brothers 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and 
Philip Herbert, earl of Montgomery, as well 
as an address ‘to the great variety of 
readers,’ is signed by Shakespeare’s friends 
and fellow-actors, Heming and Condell, who 
acceptalarge responsibility for the enterprise. 
They disclaim ‘ ambition either of selfe-profit 
or fame,’ being solely moved by anxiety to 
‘keepe the memory of so worthya friend and 
fellow alive as wasourShakespeare.’ ‘It had 
bene athing we confesse worthie to haue bene 
wished,’ they inform the reader, ‘that the 
author himselfe had liued to haue set forth 
and ouerseen his owne writings. ... As where 
(before) we were abus’d with diuerse stolne 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealthes of iniuri- 
ous impostors that expos’d them; even those 
are now offer’d to your view cur’d and perfect 
of their limbes, and all the rest absolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them.’ The 
title-page states, too, that all the plays were 
printed ‘according to the true originall 
copies.’ But the first-folio text is not in 
every case superior to that of the sixteen pre- 
existent quartos, from which it differs in- 
variably, although in varying degrees. The 
quarto texts of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘ Richard II’ 
are, for example, of higher value than the 
folio texts. On the other hand, the folio 
first repairs the glaring defects of the 
quarto versions of ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and of ‘ Henry V.’ 

About fourteen perfect copies and 170 
imperfect copies of the first folio seem now 
known. One of the finest copies was pur- 
chased by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts for 
7161. 2s. at the sale of George Daniel’s library 
in 1864, Frederick Locker-Lampson’s copy 
fetched 3,600/. at Sotheby’s 23 March 1907. 

A reprint unwarrantably purporting to be 
exact was published in 1807-8. A good re- 

rint was issued in 3parts by Lionel Booth in 
1861, 1863, 1864. A photo-zincographic re- 
production by Sir Henry James, under the 
direction of Howard Staunton, was issued in 
sixteen folio parts between Feb. 1864 and Oct. 
1865, A reduced photographic facsimile ap- 
peared in 1876, with a preface by Halliwell- 
Phillipps. A collotype facsimile was issued 
by the Oxford University Press in 1902, with 
introduction and ‘Census of Extant Copies’ 
by the present writer. A pamphlet of ‘ Ad- 
ditions to the Census’ followed in 1906. 
The second folio edition was printed in 
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1632 by Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot and 
William Aspley, ane whose names figures 

as publisher on different copies. 
aa potene To Allot Blount had transtones 

on 16 Noy. 1630, his rights in 
the sixteen plays which were first licensed 
for publication in 1623 (ARBER, iii. 242-3), 
The second folio is identical with the first. 
Charles I’s copy is at Windsor, and Charles IT’s 
at the British Museum. The ‘ Perkins folio, 
now in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, 
in which Collier introduced forged emenda- 
tions, was a copy of that of 1632 [see for the 
controversy, CoLLIER, JoHN Parner]. The 
third folio was first published in 
1663 by Peter Chetwynde, who re- 
issued it next year with the addi- 
tion of seven plays, six of which have noclaim 
to admission among Shakespeare’s works. 
‘Unto this Impression,’ runs the title-page 
of 1664, ‘is added seven Playes never before 
printed in folio, viz.: Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre. The London Prodigall. The History 
of Thomas Ld, Cromwell. Sir John Old- 
castle, Lord Cobham. The Puritan Widow. 
A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of 
Locrine.’ The six spurious pieces were attri- 
buted by unprincipled publishers to Shake- 
speare in his lifetime. The fourth 
folio, printed in 1685 ‘for H, 
Herringman, E. Brewster, R. 
Chiswell, and R. Bentley,’ reprints the folio 
of 1664 with the spurious appendix. 

Since 1685 some two hundred independent 
editions of the collected works have been 
Righteenth. Published in Great Britain and 
century Ireland, and many thousand edi- 
ena: tions of separate plays. The chief 
eighteenth-century editors of the collected 
works were: 1. Nicholas Rowe [q. v.], the 
earliest critical editor (1709-10, 7 vols.; 2nd 
edit.1714). 2. Alexander Pope (1725, 6vols.; 
imperfectly ‘collated and corrected.’ Re- 
prints are dated 1728, with contributions by 
George Sewell [q. v.], 1731, 1785, 1766; by 
Foulis of Glasgow, 1768; by Baskerville of 
Birmingham). 3. Lewis Theobald [q. v.], 
who made some brilliant emendations (1788, 
7vols; eight reprints to 1777). 4. SirThomas 
Hanmer (1744, 6 vols. with glossary and va- 
rious readings, Oxford,4to; 2ndedit. 1770-1). 
5. Bishop Warburton, who re-edited Pope’s 
version in 1747 in 8 vols. and was severely 
criticised among others by Thomas Edwards 
(1699-1757) [q. v.] 6. Dr. Johnson (1765, 
8 vols., with his well-known preface and 
notes; 2nd edit. 1768). 7. Edward Capell 
[q. v.] (1768, 10 vols., with ‘ Notes, various 
readings, and the School of Shakespeare,’ in 
3 vols. 1783). 8, ‘Edmund Malone [q. v.] 
(1790, 10 vols.) 9. Meanwhile, George 
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Steevens, who reprinted twenty of the 
quartos in 1766, joined with Johnson in pro- 
The ducing the first attempt at a va- 
Variorum riorum edition in 1778 (10 vols. 
Editions. — 8vo). Contributions by Dr. Far- 
mer and Malone were incorporated. This 
long remained the standard edition. A second 
issue is dated 1778 (10 vols.); a third, revised 
by Isaac Reed [q. v.], in 1785; and a fourth, 
somewhat recklessly revised by Steevens 
himself, in 15 vols. in 1793. A fifth edition, 


undertaken by Reed in 1808, in 21 vols., is | 


known among booksellers as the ‘ First Va- 
riorum’ edition. A sixth edition (1818, 
21 vols.) embodied prefatory essays and 
notes by Edmund Malone, and is known 
as ‘the Second Variorum.’ The seventh 
edition, on which Malone was long en- 
gaged, was prepared for the press by James 
Boswell the younger [q. v.], and appeared in 
1821. It is known as ‘the Third Vario- 
rum,’ or ‘Boswell’s Malone,’ and is the best 
of its kind. A new ‘ Variorum’ edition, on 
a large scale, was undertaken by Mr. H. 
Howard Furness of Philadelphia, and fifteen 
volumes have appeared since 1871 (including 
‘Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 2 vols., ‘ King Lear,’ 
‘Othello, ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘As you 
like it,’ ‘Tempest,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and‘ Antony and Cleopatra’). 
Among nineteenth-century editors of re- 
pute are William Harness (1825, 8 vols.); 
Samuel Weller Singer (1826, 10 


Nineteenth- 
century 


editors. Press for William Pickering, illus- 
trated by Stothard and others, and in 1856 
with essays by William Watkiss Lloyd); 
Thomas Campbell, 1838; Charles Knight 
(1791-1873) [q. v.], with interesting if dis- 
cursive notes (‘ Pictorial edition,’ 1838-438, 
often reissued under different designations); 
Bryan Waller Procter, i.e. Barry Cornwall 
(1839-43, 3 vols.); John Payne Collier 
(1841-4, 8 vols.); Samuel Phelps (1851-4); 
J. O. Halliwell (1853-61, 15 vols. folio); Ni- 
kolaus Delius(Elberfeld, 1854-61, 7 vols. ; 5th 
edit. 1882, 2 vols.); Alexander Dyce (1857, 
9 vols., a useful edition, with full glossary) ; 
Richard Grant White (Boston 1857-65, 12 
vols.) ; Howard Staunton (1858-60, 3 vols.) ; 
W.G. Clark, J. Glover, and Dr. Aldis Wright 
(‘Cambridge edition,’ 1863-6, 9 vols., noting 
textual variations; new edit. 1887, and in 40 
vols. 1893); Rev. H. N. Hudson (1851-6, 11 
vols., reissued as Harvard edition, Boston, 
1881, 20 vols.) Among more recent complete 
annotated editions are ‘The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,’ed. F. A. Marshall and others— 
especially useful for notes on stage history (8 
vols. 1888-90)—‘ The Temple Shakespeare,’ 


concisely edited by Israel Gollancz (88 | 
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vols. 12mo, 1894-6), and the Eversley 
Shakespeare, ed. Prof. Harford, 10 vols. 1899. 

Of one-volume editions the best are the 
Globe, edited by W. G. Clark and Dr. Aldis 
Wright (1864, and constantly reprinted) ; 
the Leopold (1876, from the text of Delius, 
with preface by Dr. Furnivall); and the 
Oxford (1894), ed. W. J. Craig (1843-1906). 


SHAKESPEARE’S REPUTATION. 


The highest estimate was formed of 
Shakespeare’s work by his contemporaries, 
by critics as well as playgoers. 
Anticipating the final verdict, 
the editors of the first folio wrote: 
‘ These plays have had their trial already and 
stood out all appeals.’ Ben Jonson, as a 
champion of classical canons, noted that 
Shakespeare ‘ wanted art,’ but he allowed him, 
in verses prefixed to the earliest folio, the first 
place among all dramatists, including those 
of Greece and Rome, and claimed that all 
Europe owed him homage. In 1630 Milton 
penned in like strains an epitaph on ‘the 
great heir of fame’ (cf. Z’Allegro); and 
Milton was followed within ten years by 
critics of tastes so varied as Thomas Hey- 
wood, Sir John Suckling, the ‘ ever-memor- 
able’ John Hales of Eton, and Sir William 
D’Avenant. Leonard Digges (in the first 
edition of the ‘Poems,’ 1640) asserted that 
every revival of his plays drew crowds to pit, 
boxes, and galleries alike. At a little later 
date Shakespeare’s plays were the ‘closet 
companions’ of Charles I’s ‘solitudes’ (Miz- 
TON, Iconoclastes, 1690, pp. 9-10). 

After the Restoration public taste in Eng- 
lish veered towards the French and classical 
dramatic models (ef. Evetyn, Diary, i. 342). 
Shakespeare’s work was subjected to some 
unfavourable criticism as the pro- 
duct of nature to the exclusion of 
art, but the eclipse proved more partial and 
temporary than is commonly admitted, The 
pedantic censure of Thomas Rymer/[q. v.] on 
the score of Shakespeare’s indifference to the 
classical laws attracted attention, but awoke 
in England no substantial echo. In Pepys’s 
eyes ‘The Tempest’ had ‘no great wit,’ and 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was ‘the 
most insipid and ridiculous play ;’ yet this 
exacting critic witnessed thirty-six perfor- 
mances of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays 
between 11 Oct. 1660 and 6 Feb. 1668-9, 
seeing ‘ Hamlet’ four times, and ‘ Macbeth,’ 
which he admitted to be ‘a most excellent 

lay for variety,’ nine times. 
Dryden, the literary dictator of 
the day, repeatedly complained 
of Shakespeare’s inequalities— he is the very 
Janus of poets’ (Conquest of Granada, 1672). 
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But in almost the same breath Dryden de- 
clared that Shakespeare was held in as 
much veneration as Alschylus among the 
Athenians, and that ‘he was the man who 
of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul. ... 
‘When he describes anything, you more than 
see it—you feel it too’ (Essay on Dramatic 
Poeste, 1668). Writers of such opposite tem- 
peraments as Margaret Cavendish, duchess 
of Newcastle (1664), and Sir Charles Sedley 
(1693) vigorously argued for Shakespeare’s 
supremacy, and the many adaptations of his 
plays that were contrived to meet Restoration 
sentiment failed to supersede their originals. 
Dryden and D’Avenant converted ‘The 
Tempest’ into an opera (1670); D’Avenant 
singlehanded adapted ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ (1668) and ‘Mac- 
beth’ (1674); Dryden dealt simi- 
larly with ‘ Troilus’ (1679) ; Thomas Duffett 
with ‘The Tempest’ (1675); Shadwell 
with ‘Timon’ (1678); Nahum Tate with 
‘Richard IL’ (1681), ‘Lear’ (1681), and 
‘Coriolanus’ (1682); John Crowne with 
‘Henry VI’ (1681); D’Urfey with ‘Cym- 
beline’ (1682); Ravenscroft with ‘Titus’ 
(1687) ; Otway with ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
(1609, and John Sheffield, duke of Buck- 
ingham, with ‘Julius Cesar’ (1692). But 
during the same period the chief actor of 
the day, Thomas Betterton, won. his spurs 
as the interpreter of Shakespeare’s chief 
tragic parts, mainly in unrevised versions. 
‘Hamlet’ was accounted that actor’s master- 
piece (cf. Shakspere’s Century of Praise, 
1591-1693, New Shakspere Soc., ed. Ingleby 
and Toulmin Smith, 1879; and Fresh 
Allusions, ed, Furnivall, 1886). 

From the accession of Queen Anne to the 
present day the tide of Shakespeare’s re- 
putation, both on the stage and 
among critics, has flowed onward 
almost uninterruptedly. The cen- 
sorious critic, John Dennis, in his ‘ Letters’ 
on Shakespeare’s ‘genius,’ gave his work in 
1711 whole-hearted commendation, and two 
of the greatest men of letters of the eighteenth 
century, Pope and Johnson, although they 
did not withhold all censure, paid him the 
homage of becoming his editor. Through 
the middle and late years of the century 
many critics, of whom Theobald and Capell 
were the most acute, concentrated their 
energies on textual emendation of difficult 
and corrupt passages, and they founded a 
school of textual criticism, which has never 
ceased its activity (cf. W. Sipney WALKER, 
Critical Examination of the Text of Shake- 
gpeare, 1859). At the end of the eighteenth 
century Edmund Malone [q. v.] devoted him- 
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self with unprecedented zeal to the biography 
of the poet and the contemporary history of 
the stage, and he secured later disciples in 
Francis Douce, Joseph Hunter, J. P. Collier, 
and J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. Meanwhile 
a third school arose to expound exclusively 
the zesthetic excellence of the plays. Cole- 
ridge in his ‘Notes and Lectures’ (which 
waswritten partly under German influences), 
and Hazlitt in his ‘Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays’ (1817), are the chief represen- 
tatives of the esthetic school, and, although 
Professor Dowden, in his ‘Shakespeare, his 
Mind and Art’ (1874), and Mr. Swinburne 
in his ‘Study of Shakespeare’ (1880), are 
worthy successors, Coleridge and Hazlitt re- 
main as esthetic critics unsurpassed. In the 
effort to supply a fuller interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s works—textual, historical, and 
eesthetic—two publishing societies have done 
much valuable work. ‘The Shakespeare 
Society’ was founded in 1841 by J. P. Collier, 
J. O. Halliwell, and their friends, and pub- 
lished some forty-eight volumes before its 
dissolution in 1853. The New Shakspere 
Society, which was founded by Dr. Fufnivall 
in 1874, issued during the ensuing twenty 
years twenty-seven publications, illustrative 
mainly of the text and of contemporary life 
and literature. 

In 1769 Shakespeare’s ‘jubilee’ was cele- 
brated for three days (6-8 Sept.) at Stratford, 
under the direction of Garrick, 
Dr. Arne, and Boswell. The fes- 
tivities were repeated on a small 
scale in April 1827 and April 1830; while 
‘the Shakespeare tercentenary festival,’ 
which was held at Stratford from 28 April 
to 4 May 1864, claimed to be a national 
celebration (R. E. Hunter, Shakespeare and 
the Tercentenary Celebration, 1864). 

On the English stage the name of every 
eminent actor since Betterton has been 
chiefly identified with Shake- 
spearean parts. Robert Wilks and 
Charles Macklin were in the 
middle of the eighteenth century eclipsed 
by David Garrick [q.v.] The latter’s enthu- 
siasm for the poet and histrionic genius did 
much to strengthen Shakespeare’s hold on 
public taste, but Garrick did not scrupu- 
lously adhere to the authorised text. To 
Garrick, who was ably seconded by Mrs. 
Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, soon succeeded 
John Philip Kemble and his sister, Mrs, 
Siddons; and during the last century the 
torch has been kept alive by Edmund Kean, 
by Macready, by Samuel Phelps, by Helen 
Faucit (afterwards Lady Martin), by C. A. 
Calvert, by Miss Ellen Terry, and Sir Henry 
Irving. 
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Music and art in England also owe much 
to Shakespeare’s influence. From Thomas 
Morley [q. v.], Purcell, Matthew 
Locke, and Arne to William Lin- 
ley, Sir Henry Bishop, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, every distinguished musi- 
cian has sought to improve on his predeces- 
sor’s setting of one or more of Shakespeare’s 
songs, or has composed concerted music in 
illustration of some of his dramatic themes 
(cf. ALFRED Rorrn, Shakspere Music, 1878; 
Songs in Shakspere .. . set to Music, 1884, 
New Shakspere Soc.) In art, John Boydell 
[q. v.] organised between 1790 and 1800 a 
scheme for illustrating Shakespeare’s work 
by the greatest living English artists, and 
some fine pictures were the result. Few 
great artists of later date, from Sir Daniel 
Maclise to Sir John Millais, have lacked the 
ambition to interpret some scene or charac- 
ter of Shakespearean drama. 

In America no less enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare has been manifested. Editors and 
critics are hardly less numerous 
there than in England, and some 
criticism from American pens, like that of 
James Russell Lowell, hasreached the highest 
literary level. Nowhere, probably, has more 
labour been devoted to the study of his 
works than that devoted by Mr. H. H. Fur- 
ness of Philadelphia to the preparation of 
his ‘New Variorum’ edition. The Barton 
collection of Shakespeareana in the Boston 
Public Library is one of the most valuable 
extant: the elaborate catalogue (1878-80) 
contains some 2,500 entries. First of Shake- 
speare’s plays to be represented in America, 
‘Richard I1L’ was performed in New York 
in March 1750. More recently Edwin For- 
rest (1806-1872), Junius Brutus Booth, Hd- 
win Booth, Charlotte Cushman, and Miss 
Ada Rehan have maintained on the American 
stage the great traditions of Shakespearean 
acting; while Mr. EK. A. Abbey has devoted 
high artistic gifts to pictorial representation 
of scenes from the plays. 

The bible, alone of all literary composi- 
tions, has been translated more frequently or 
into a greater number of languages than the 
works of Shakespeare. The progress of his 
reputation in Germany, France, Italy, and 
Russia was somewhat slow at the outset. 
But in Germany the poet has received for 
nearly a century and a half a recognition 
scarcely less pronounced than that accorded 
him in Americaandin hisown country. Three 
of Shakespeare’s plays, now in the Zurich 

Library, were brought thither by 
Tn Germany. JR, Hess from England in 1614. 
As early as 1626 ‘Hamlet,’ ‘King Lear,’ 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ were acted at 
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Dresden, and a version of the ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’ was played there and elsewhere at 
the end of the seventeenth century. But 
such mention of Shakespeare as is found in 
German literature between 1640 and 1740 
only indicates a knowledge on the part of Ger- 
man readers either of Dryden’s criticisms or 
of the accounts of him printedin English ency- 
clopeedias (cf. D. G. Moruorr, Unterricht von 
der teutschen Sprache und Poesie, Kiel, 1682, 
p- 250). The earliest sign of a direct acquaint- 
ance with the plays is a poor translation into 
German of ‘ Julius Cesar’ by Baron C. W. 
von Borck, formerly Prussian minister in Lon- 
don, which was published at Berlin in 1741. 
A worse rendering of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
followed in 1758. Meanwhile J. C. Gottsched 
(1700-66), an influential man of letters, 
warmly denounced Shakespeare in a review 
of Von Borch’s effort in ‘ Beitrage zur deut- 
schen Sprache’ and elsewhere. Lessing 
came without delay to Shakespeare’s rescue, 
and set his reputation, in the estimation of 
the German public, on that exalted pedestal 
which it has not ceased to occupy. It was in 
1759, in a journal entitled ‘ Litteraturbriefe,’ 
that Lessing first claimed for Shakespeare 
superiority, not only to the French drama- 
tists Racine and Corneille, who hitherto had 
dominated European taste, but to all ancient 
or modern poets. Lessing’s doctrine, which he 
developed in his‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie’ 
(Hamburg, 1767, 2 vols. 8vo), was at once ac- 
cepted by the poet Johann Gottfried Herder 
in the‘ Blatter von deutschen Art und Kunst,’ 
1771. Christopher Martin Wieland (1733- 
18138) in 1762 began a prose translation 
which Johann Joachim Eschenburg (1743- 
1820) completed (Zurich, 18 vols., 1775-84). 
Between 1797 and 1838 appeared at intervals 
the classical German rendering by August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, 
leaders of the romantic school of German 
literature, whose creed embodied, as one of 
its first articles, an unwavering veneration 
for Shakespeare. Schlegel translated only 
seventeen plays, and his workmanship excels 
that of the rest of the translation. Tieck’s 
part in the undertaking was mainly confined 
to editing translations by various hands. 
Many other German translations followed— 
by J. H. Voss and his sons (Leipzig, 1818- 
1829), by J. W. O. Benda (Leipzig, 1825-6), 
by A. Bottger (Leipzig, 1836-7) and others. 
Most of these have been many times reissued, 
but Schlegel and Tieck’s achievement still 
holds thefield. Schlegel’s lectures on ‘ Shake- 
speare and the Drama,’ which were delivered 
at Vienna in 1808, and were translated into 
English in 1815, are worthy of comparison 
with those of Coleridge, who acknowledged 
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their influence. Goethe poured forth, in his 
voluminous writings, a mass of equally illu- 
minating and appreciative criticism (ef. Wil- 
helm Meister); and, although he deemed 
Shakespeare’s works unsuited to the stage, he 
adapted ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ for the Weimar 
Theatre, while Schiller prepared ‘ Macbeth’ 
(Stuttgart, 1801). Heine published in 1838 
charming studies of Shakespeare’s heroines 
(English transl. 1895). 

During the last half-century textual, 
zesthetic, and biographical criticism has been 
pursued in Germany with unflagging in- 
dustry and energy; and although laboured 
and supersubtle theorising characterises 
much German esthetic criticism, its mass 
and variety testify to the impressiveness of 
the appeal that Shakespeare’s work has 
made to the German intellect. The vain 
effort to stem the current of Shakespearean 
worship made by the dramatist, J. R. Bene- 
dix in ‘ Die Shakespearomanie’ (Stuttgart, 
1873, 8vo), stands practically alone. In 
studies of the text and metre Nikolaus Delius 
(1818-1888) should, among recent German 
writers, perhaps be accorded the first place ; 
in studies of the biography and stage his- 
tory Friedrich Karl Elze (1821-1889); in 
esthetic studies Friedrich Alexander Theo- 
dor Kreyssig (1818-1879), author of ‘ Vor- 
lesungen tiber Shakespeare’ (Berlin, 1858 and 
1874), and ‘Shakespeare-Fragen’ (Leipzig, 
1871). Ulrici’s ‘Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art’ (first published at Halle in 1839) and 
Gervinus’s Commentaries (first published at 
Leipzig in 1848-9), both of which are fami- 
liar in English translations, are suggestive 
but unconvincing esthetic interpretations. 
The German Shakespeare Society, which was 
founded at Weimar in 1865, has published 
forty-three year-books (edited successively 
by von Bodenstedt, Delius, Elze, F. A. Leo, 
and Prof. Brandl), which contain many use- 
ful contributions to Shakespearean study. 

Shakespeare has been no less effectually 
nationalised on the German stage. The three 

great actors—Friedrich Ulrich 
rail: Ludwig Schroeder (1744-1816) 
’ of Hamburg, Ludwig Devrient 
(1784-1832), and his nephew Gustay Emil 
Devrient (1803-1872)—largely derived their 
fame from their successful assumptions of 
Shakespearean characters. Another of Lud- 
wig Devrient’s nephews, Eduard (1801- 
1877), also an actor, prepared, with his son 
Otto, an acting German edition (Leipzig, 
1878, and following years). An acting edi- 
tion by Wilhelm Oechelhaeuser, appeared 
previously at Berlin in 1871. As many as 
twenty-eight of the thirty-seven plays as- 
signed to Shakespeare are now on recognised 
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lists of German acting plays (cf. Jahrbuch 
der Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft for 
1894). In 1895 as many as 706 performances 
of twenty-five of Shakespeare’s plays were 
given in German theatres (7b. for 1896, p. 
438). ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’ usually prove most popular. 
Of the many German composers who have 
worked on Shakespearean themes, Mendels- 
sohn (in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’), 
Schumann, and Franz Schubert have achieved 
the greatest success. 

In France Shakespeare won recognition 
after a longer struggle than in Germany. 
Cyrano de Bergerac (1619-1655) 
plagiarised‘ Cymbeline,’‘ Hamlet,’ 
and ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ in his ‘ Agrip- 
pina.” About 1680 Nicolas Clement, Louis 
XIV’s librarian, allowed Shakespeare imagi- 
nation, natural thoughts, and ingenious ex- 
pression, but deplored his obscenity (Jussz- 
RAND, A French Ambassador, p. 56). Half 
a century elapsed before French public atten- 
tion was again directed to Shakespeare (cf. 
Au. Scumipt, Voltaire’s Verdienst von der 
Einfiihrung Shakespeares in Frankreich, 
Konigsberg, 1864). The Abbé Prévost, in 
his periodical ‘Le Pour et Contre’ (1733, et 
seq.), acknowledged his power. But it is to 
Voltaire that his countrymen owe, as he him- 
self boasted, their first effective introduction. 
Voltaire studied Shakespeare thoroughly on 
his visit to England between 1726 and 1729, 
and his influence is visible in his 
own dramas. In his ‘ Lettres Phi- 
losophiques’ (1731), afterwards reissued as 
‘Lettres sur les Anglais,’ 1784 (Nos. xviii. 
and xix.), and in his ‘ Lettre sur la Tragédie’ 
(1731), he expressed admiration for Shake- 
speare’s genius, but attacked his want of taste 
and art. He described him as ‘le Corneille 
de Londres, grand fou d’ailleurs, mais il a 
des morceaux admirables.’ Writing to the 
Abbé des Fontaines in November 1735, Vol- 
taire admitted many merits in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
on which he published ‘Observations’ in 
1764. Johnson replied to Voltaire’s general 
criticism in the preface to his edition (1765), 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] in 1769 
in a separate volume, which was translated 
into French in 1777. Diderot made, in his 
‘Encylopédie, the first stand in France 
against the Voltairean position, and increased 
opportunities of studying Shakespeare’s works 
increased the poet’s vogue. Twelve plays 
were translated in De La Place’s ‘Théatre 
Anglais’ (1745-8). Jean-Francois Ducis 
(1733-1816) adapted without much insight 
six plays for the French stage, beginning in 
1769 with ‘Hamlet,’ which was acted with 
applause. In 1776 Pierre Le Tourneur began 
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a bad prose translation (completed in 1782) 
of all Shakespeare’s plays and declared him to 
be ‘the god of thetheatre.’ Voltaire protested 
against this estimate in a new remonstrance 
consisting of two letters, of which the first 
was read before the French Academy on 
25 Aug. 1776. Here Shakespeare was de- 
scribed as a barbarian, whose works—‘a huge 
dunghill’—concealed some pearls. Although 
Voltaire’s censure was rejected by the majority 
of later French critics, it expressed a senti- 
ment born of the genius of the nation, and 
made an impression that was only gradually 
effaced. Marmontel, La Harpe, Marie-Joseph 
Chénier, and Chateaubriand, in his ‘ Essai 
sur Shakespeare,’ 1801, inclined to Voltaire’s 
view; but Madame de Staél wrote effec- 
tively on the other side in her ‘ De la Littéra- 
ture’ 1804 (i. caps. 18, 14, ii. 5). The re- 
vision of Le Tourneur’s translation by Fran- 
cois Guizot and A. Pichot in 1821 gave 
Shakespeare a fresh advantage. Paul Duport, 
in ‘Kssais Littéraires sur Shakespeare’ (Paris, 
1828, 2 vols.), was the last French critic of 
repute to repeat Voltaire’s censure unre- 
servedly, Guizot, in his ‘Sur la Vie et les 
Ciuvres de Shakespeare’ (reprinted sepa- 
rately from the translation of 1821), as well 
as in his ‘Shakespeare et son Temps’ (1852) ; 
Villemain in a general essay (Mélanges His- 
torigues, 1827, iii. 141-87), and Barante 
in a study of ‘Hamlet’ (2d. 1824, iii. 217- 
34), acknowledge the mightiness of, Shake- 
speare’s genius with comparatively few 
qualifications. Other translations followed 
—by Francisque Michel (1839), by Benja- 
min Laroche (1851), and by Emil Mon- 
tégut (1867), but the best is that in prose 
by Frangois Victor Hugo (1859-66), whose 
father, Victor Hugo, published a rhapsodical 
eulogy in 1864. Alfred Méziéres’s ‘Shake- 
speare, ses Giuvres et ses Critiques’ (Paris, 
1860), is a saner appreciation. Meanwhile 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘Othello’ anda 
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stage. Alfred de Vigny prepared 
a version of ‘Othello’ for the Théatre- 
Francais in 1829 with eminent success. 
An adaptation of ‘Hamlet’ by Alexandre 
Dumas was first performed in 1847, anda 
rendering by De Chatelain (1864) was often 
repeated. George Sand translated ‘As you 
like it’ (Paris, 1856) for representation by 
the Comédie Francaise’ on 12 April 1856. 
‘Lady Macbeth’ has been represented in 
recent years by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
and ‘Hamlet’ by M. Mounet Sully of the 
Théatre-Francais (cf. Lacroix, Histoire de 
Influence de Shakespeare sur le Théétre 
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‘Shakespeare en France sous l’Ancien Ré- 
gime,’ in Cosmopolis, Nov.—Dec. 1896, Jan.— 
Feb. 1897). 

In Italy Shakespeare was little known 
before the present century. Such references 
as eighteenth-century Italian 
writers made to him were based 
on remarks by Voltaire (cf. Giovanni AN- 
pRES, Dell’ Origine, Progressi e Stato attuale 
dogm Letteratura, 1782). The French adap- 
tation of ‘Hamlet’ by Ducis was issued 
in Italian blank verse (Venice, 1774, 8vo). 
Complete translations of all the plays made 
direct from the English were issued by Mi- 
chele Leoni (in verse) at Verona 1819-22, 
and by Carlo Rusconi in prose at Padua in 
1831 (new edit. Turin, 1858-9). ‘Othello’ 
and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ have been most 
often translated into Italian separately. The 
Italian actors, Madame Ristori (as Lady Mac- 
beth), Salvini (as Othello), and Rossi rank 
among Shakespeare’s most effective inter- 
preters. Verdi’s operas on Macbeth, Othello, 
and Falstaff (the last two with libretti by 
Boito), betray a close and appreciative study 
of Shakespeare. 

In Eastern Europe, Shakespeare first be- 
came known through French and German 
translations. Into Russian ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ was translated in 1772, ‘ Richard IIL’ 
in 1783, and ‘Julius Ceesar’in 1786, 
Sumarakow translated Ducis’ ver- 
sion of ‘Hamlet’ in 1784 for stage purposes, 
while the Empress Catherine II adapted the 
‘Merry Wives’ and‘ King John.’ Numerous 
versions of all the chief plays followed ; and 
in 1865 there appeared at St. Petersburg 
the best translation in verse (direct from 
the English), by Nekrasow and Gerbel. A 
prose translation, by N. Ketzcher, begun in 
1862, was completed in 1879. Gerbel issued 
a Russian translation of the ‘Sonnets’ in 
1880, and many critical essays in the lan- 
guage, original or translated, have been pub- 
lished. Almost every play has been repre- 
sented in Russian on the Russian stage (cf. 
New Shaksp. Soc. Trans. 1880-5, pt. ii. 431 
seq.) A Polish version of ‘Hamlet’ was acted 
at Lemberg in 1797; and as many as sixteen 
plays now hold a recognised place among 
Polish acting plays. The standard Polish 
translation of Shakespeare’s collected works 
appeared at Warsaw in 18765 (edited by the 
Polish poet Kraszewski), and is reckoned 
among the most successful renderings in a 
foreign tongue. 

Other complete translations have been pub- 
lished in Hungarian (Budapest, 1864-8), in 
Bohemian (Prague, 1874), in Swedish (Lund, 
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1850), and Finnish (Helsingfors, 1892-5). 
In Spanish a complete translation is in course 
of publication (Madrid, 1885 et seq.), and the 
Spanish critic Menéndez y Pelayo has placed 
Shakespeare above Calderon. In Armenian, 
although only three plays (‘Hamlet,’ ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘As you like it’) have been 
issued, the translation of the whole is ready 
for the press. Separate plays only have ap- 
pearedin Welsh, Portuguese, Friesic, Flemish, 
Servian, Roumanian, Maltese, Ukrainian, 
Wallachian,Croatian, Finnish, modern Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew ; while a few have been 
rendered into Bengali, Hindustani, Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Urdu, Kanarese, and other 
languages of India, and have been acted 
in native theatres. 

No estimate of Shakespeare’s genius can 
be adequate. In knowledge of human cha- 
racter, in wealth of humour, in 
depth of passion, in fertility of 
fancy, in soundness of judgment, 
and in mastery of language he has no rival. 
His language and versification adapt them- 
selves to every phase of sentiment, and sound 
almost every note in the scale of felicity. 
Although sudden transitions, elliptical ex- 
pressions, mixed metaphors, obsolete words, 
indefensible verbal quibbles, and a few hope- 
lessly corrupt readings disturb the modern 
reader’s equanimity, the glow of the author's 
imagination leaves few passages wholly un- 
illumined. It is the versatile working of 
Shakespeare’s intellect that renders his su- 
premacy unassailable. His mind, as Hazlitt 
suggested, contained within itself the germs 
of every faculty and feeling. He knew 
intuitively how every faculty and feeling 
would develop in every conceivable change 
of fortune. Men and women—good or bad, 
old or young, wise or foolish, merry or sad, 
rich or poor—yielded their secrets to him, and 
his genius illumined in turn every aspect 
of humanity that presents itself on the high- 
way of life. Each of his characters gives 
voice to thought or passion with an indivi- 
duality and a naturalness that rouse in the 
intelligent playgoer and reader the illusion 
that they are overhearing men and women 
speak unpremeditatingly among themselves, 
rather than that they are reading speeches 
or hearing written speeches recited. The 
more closely the words are studied, the 
completer the illusion grows. Creatures of 
the imagination—fairies, ghosts, witches— 
are delineated with a like potency, and the 
reader or spectator feels instinctively that 
these supernatural entities could not speak, 
feel, or act otherwise than Shakespeare re- 
presents them. So mighty a faculty sets 
at naught the common limitations of na- 
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tionality, and in every quarter of the globe 
to which civilised life has penetrated Shake- 
speare’s power is recognised. All the world 
over, language is applied to his creations 
that ordinarily applies to beings of flesh and 
blood. Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Mac- 
beth, Falstaff, Brutus, Romeo, and Shylock 
are studied in almost every civilised tongue 
as if they were historic personalities, and 
the chief of the impressive phrases that fall 
from their lips are rooted in the speech of 
civilised humanity. 


[The seantiness of contemporary records of 
Shakespeare’s career has been much exaggerated. 
An investigation extending over two centuries 
has brought together a mass of detail which far 
exceeds that accessible in the case of any other 
contemporary professional writer. Nevertheless 
many important links are missing, and at many 
critical points appeal to conjecture is inevi- 
table. But if the general outline suggested by 
the fully ascertained facts be scrupulously re- 
spected, the result may be confidently regarded 
as true. Fuller, in his Worthies (1662), at- 
tempted the first biographical notice of Shake- 
speare, with poor results. Aubrey, in his 
gossiping Lives of Eminent Men (compiled 
before 1680; first printed in ‘ Letters from the 
Bodleian,’ 1818, and re-edited for the Oxford 
Univ. Press by the Rey. Andrew Clark 1898), 
based his ampler information on reports com- 
municated to him by William Beeston (d. 1682), 
an aged actor, whom Dryden called ‘the chronicle 
of the stage,’ and who was doubtless in the main 
a trustworthy witness. A few additional details 
were recorded in the seventeenth century by the 
Rey. John Ward (1629--1681), vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avyon from 1662 to 1668, in a diary and nie- 
morandum-book written between 1661 and 1663 
(ed. C. A. Severn, 1839); by the Rey. William 
Fulman, whose manuscripts are at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford (with interpolations made be- 
fore 1708 by the Rey. Richard Davies, vicar 
of Saperton, Gloucestershire); by John Dow- 
dall, who travelled through Warwickshire in 
1693 (London, 1838); and by William Hall, 
who visited Stratford in 1694 (London, 1884, 
from Bodleian MS.) Phillips in his Theatrum 
Poetarum (1675), and Langbaine in his Eng- 
lish Dramatick Poets (1691), confined them- 
selves to criticism. In 1709 Nicholas Rowe pre- 
fixed a more ambitious memoir than had yet 
been attempted to his edition of the plays, and 
embodied some new local Stratford and London 
traditions with which the actor Thomas Better- 
ton supplied him. A little fresh gossip was 
collected by William Oldys [q. v.], and was 
printed from his manuscript ‘adversaria’ (now 
in the British Museum) as an appendix to 
Yeowell’s ‘Memoir of Oldys,’ 1862. Pope, 
Johnson, and Steevens, in biographical prefaces 
to their editions, mainly repeated the narratives 
of their predecessors. In the Prolegomena to 
the Variorum edition of 1821 there was embodied 
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a mass of fresh information derived by Edmund 
Malone [q.v.] from systematic researches among 
official papers at Stratford, at Dulwich (the 
Alleyn MSS.), or in the Public Record Office, 
and the available knowledge of Elizabethan stage 
history, aswell as of Shakespeare’s biography, was 
thus greatly extended. Francis Douce in his 
Illustrations of Shakespeare (1807), and Joseph 
Hunter [q. v.] in New Illustrations of Shake- 
speare (1845), occasionally supplemented Ma- 
lone’s researches, John Payne Collier[q.v.],inhis 
History of English Dramatic Poetry (1831), in 
his ‘ New Facts’ about Shakespeare (1835), his 
‘New Particulars ’ (1836), and his ‘ Further Par- 
ticulars’(1839),and in his editions of Henslowe’s 
Diary and the Alleyn Papers for the Shakespeare 
Society, while throwing some light on obscure 
places, foisted on Shakespeare’s biography a 
series of ingeniously forged documents which 
have greatly perplexed succeeding biographers, 
Dyce specified the chief of Collier’s forgeries 
in the second issue of his edition of Shake- 
speare (cf. G. F. Warner's Cat. of Dulwich 
MSS.) James Orchard Halliwell (afterwards 
Halliwell-Phillipps) [q. v.] printed separately, 
between 1850 and 1884, in various privately 
issued publications, all the Stratford archives and 
extant legal documents bearing on Shakespeare’s 
career, many of them for the first time, and in 
1887 he published massive materials for a full 
biography in his Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare(4thedit.) Mr. F. G. Fleay, in his Shake- 
speare Manual (1876), in his Life of Shakespeare 
(1886), in his History of the Stage (1890), and 
his Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 
(1891), adds some useful information respecting 
Shakespeare’s relations with his fellow-drama- 
tists, mainly derived from a study of the ori- 
ginal editions of the plays of Shakespeare and 
of his contemporaries; but many of his state- 
ments and conjectures are unauthenticated. A 
full epitome of the information accessible at date 
of publication is supplied in Karl Elze’s Life of 
Shakespeare (Halle, 1876; English translation, 
1888), with which Elze’s Essays from the publica- 
tions of the German Shakespeare Society (English 
translation,1874) are worth studying. Prof. Dow- 
den’s Shakespeare Primer (1877) and his Introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare (1893), and Dr. Furnivall’s 
Introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare, are all 
useful. The present writer in 1898 brought out 
‘A Life of William Shakespeare,’ often reprinted 
in England and America, and translated into 
German 1901. Shakespeare’s Library (ed. J. P. 
Collier and W. C. Hazlitt), Shakespeare’s Plu- 
tarch(ed. Skeat), and Shakespeare’s Holinshed(ed. 
W. G. Boswell-Stone, 1896), trace the sources of 
Shakespeare’s plots. Alexander Schmidt’s Shake- 
speare-Lexicon,1874 (ed. Sarrazin, 1902), and Ab- 
bott’s Shakespearean Grammar, 1869 (new edit. 
1897), are valuable aids to a study of the text. 
Useful concordances to the Plays have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. Cowden Clarke (1845), to the 
Poems by Mrs. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 
1852), and to Plays and Poems, in one volume, 
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with references to numbered lines, by John 
Bartlett (London and New York, 1895). Anun- 
printed glossary prepared by Richard Warner be- 
tween 1750 and 1770 isin British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 10472-10542). Extensive bibliographies 
are given in Lowndes’s Libr. Manual (ed. Bohn), 
in Franz Thimm’sShakespeariana(1864 and 1871), 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edit. (skil- 
fully classified by Mr. H. R. Tedder), and in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. (the 3,680 Shakespearean titles 
are separately published); see also the present 
writer’s introductions to the Oxford facsimile of 
the First Folio (1902) and the Poems and Peri- 
cles (1905). For notices of Stratford, see R. B. 
Wheler’s History and Antiquities (1806), John R. 
Wise’s Shakespere, his Birthplace and its Neigh- 
bourhood (1861), Shakespeare’s Marriage, by J. W. 
Gray (1905), and the present writer’s Stratford-on- 
Avon to the death of Shakespeare (1890, newedit. 
1906). Wise appends a ‘glossary of words still 
used in Warwickshire to be found in Shakspere.’ 
Nathan Drake’s Shakespeare and his Times(1817) 
and G. W. Thornbury’s Shakespeare’s England 
(1856) describe Shakespeare’s social environ- 
ment. To the publications of the Shakespeare 
Society, the New Shakspere Society, and of the 
Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, and other 
critical works noticed in the text, may be added 
Shakespeare's Heroines, respectively by Mrs, 
Jameson in 1833 and Lady Martin in 1885; Dr. 
Ward’s English Dramatic Literature (1875, new 
edit. 1898); Richard G. Moulton’s Shakespeare 
as a Dramatic Artist (1885); Shakespeare 
Studies, by Thomas Spencer Baynes, 1893; F.S. 
Boas’s Shakspere and his Predecessors, 1895 ; 
Georg Brandes’s William Shakespeare, in Danish 
(1894), and in English (1898); Madden’s Diary 
of Master William Silence (new edit. 1907); and 
A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904.] 
TE Bacon-SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY.—Thoe 
apparent contrast between the homeliness of 
Shakespeare’s Stratford career and the breadth 
of observation and knowledge displayed in his 
literary work has evoked the fantastic theory 
that Shakespeare was not the author of the 
literature that passes under his name, and per- 
verse attempts have been made to assign his works 
to his contemporary, Bacon, It is argued that 
Shakespeare’s plays embody a general omniscience 
(especially a knowledge of law) which was pos- 
sessed by no contemporary except Bacon; that 
there are many close parallelisms between pas- 
sages in Shakespeare’s and passages in Bacon’s 
works, and that Bacon makes enigmaticreferences 
in his correspondence to secret ‘ recreations’ and 
‘alphabets ’ which his alleged employment as a 
concealed dramatist can alone explain. Toby 
Matthew [q. v.] wrote to Bacon (as Viscount 
St. Albans) at an uncertain date after January 
1621: ‘The most prodigious wit that ever I knew 
of my nation and of this side of the sea is of 
your Lordship’s name, though he be known by 
another’ (ef. Brrcx, Letters of Bacon, 1763, 
p.392). This unpretending sentence is distorted 
into conclusive evidence that Bacon wrote works or 
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commanding excellence under another’s name, and 
among them probably Shakespeare’s plays. Ac- 
cording to the natural interpretation of Matthew’s 
words, his ‘most prodigious wit’ wassome Eng- 
lishman named Bacon whom he had met abroad 
—probably a pseudonymous jesuit like most of 
Matthew’s friends. Joseph C. Hart (U. 8. Con- 
sul at Santa Cruz, d. 1855), in his ‘Romance of 
Yachting’ (1848), first raised doubts of Shake- 
speare’s authorship, and there followed ‘Who 
wrote Shakespeare?’ in Chambers’s ‘Journal,’ 
7 Aug. 1852, and an article by Miss Delia Bacon 
in ‘Putnams’ Monthly,’ January 1856. On the 
latter was based ‘The Philosophy of the Plays of 
Shakespeare unfolded by Delia Bacon,’ with a 
neutral preface by Nathaniel Hawthorne, London 
and Boston, 1857. Miss Delia Bacon died insane 
on 2 Sept. 1859 (ef. Life by Theodore Bacon, 
London, 1888), Mr. William Henry Smith seems 
first to have suggested the Baconian hypothesis 
in ‘Was Lord Bacon the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays? A letterto Lord Ellesmere,’ 1856, which 
was republished as ‘Bacon and Shakespeare,’ 
1857. The most learned exponent of this strange 
theory was Nathaniel Holmes, an American 
lawyer, who published at New York in 1866 ‘ The 
Authorship of the Plays attributed to Shake- 
speare, amonumentof misapplied ingenuity (4th 
edit. 1886, 2 vols.) Bacon’s ‘ Promus of Formu- 
laries and Elegancies’ (London, 1883), edited by 
Mrs. Henry Pott, a voluminous advocate of the 
Baconian theory, presses the argument of paral- 
lelisms bet ween Bacon and Shakespeare. A Bacon 
Society was founded in London in 1885 to develop 
and promulgate the theory, and it inaugurated a 
magazine (named since May 1893 ‘Baconiana’). 
A quarterly periodical also called ‘Baconiana,’ 
and issued in the same interest, was established 
at Chicago in 1892. ‘ The Bibliography of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy’ by W. H. 
Wyman, Cincinnati, 1884, gives the titles of 255 
books or pamphlets on both sides of the subject, 
published since 1848; the list was continued 
during 1886 in ‘Shakespeariana,’ a monthly 
journal published at Philadelphia, and might 
now be extended to twice the original figure. 
The Baconian theory has found its widest ac- 
ceptance in America. There it was pressed to 
most extravagant limits by Ignatius Donnelly 
of Hastings, Minnesota, in ‘The Great Crypto- 
gram: Francis Bacon’s Cypher in the so-called 
Shakespeare Plays ’ (Chicago and London, 1887, 
2 vols.), and by Mrs. Gallup, of Detroit, in ‘ The 
Bi-Literal Cypher of Francis Bacon,’ 1900. Both 
writers thought to detect cipher-statements in the 
Shakespeare First Folio categorically stating that 
Bacon was author of the plays. Many refuta- 
tions have been published of Donnelly’s and Mrs. 
Gallup’s baseless contention (ef. Nineteenth Cent. 
May 1887 ; Times, Dec. 1901-Jan. 1902).] S.L. 


SHALDERS, GEORGE (1825 ?-1873), 
watercolour painter, born about 1825, began 
to exhibit in 1848, when he was resident at 
Portsmouth, contributing in that and subse- 
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quent years to both the Royal Academy and 
the Suffolk Street gallery. In 1863 he became 
an associate, and in 1865 a full member of the 
New Watercolour Society, at the exhibitions 
of which all his later works were shown. 
Shalders painted landscapes, chiefly views in 
Hampshire, Surrey, Yorkshire, Wales, and 
Ireland, which gained considerable admira- 
tion; he usually introduced cattle or sheep, 
which he painted with much skill. He died 
of paralysis, induced by overwork, on 27 Jan. 
1878, at the age of forty-seven. 

[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Art Journal, 
1873 ; exhibition catalogues. | F. M. O’D. 


SHANK, JOHN (1740-1823), admiral. 
[See Scuancx. | 


SHANKS, JOHN (d. 1636), actor, was 
long a resident in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in 
the parish registers of which are recorded the 
births and deaths of various children. He 
speaks of himself in 1635 as an old man, and 
affirms that he was originally in the com- 
pany of Lord Pembroke, and afterwards in 
the companies of Queen Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I. This would place hig first 
appearance in the sixteenth century. Ina 
list of players transferred from Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham, to Prince 
Henry, in 1603 according to Collier, ‘ more 
probably’ 1608 according to Fleay, he 
stands thirteenth on the list. When most 
of the men were taken, 4 Jan. 16138, into 
the service of the prince palatine of the 
Rhine, he remains thirteenth among fourteen 
players. When, presumably about 1619, 
he joined the king’s company, shortly be- 
fore the confirmation of their patent, his 
name is last. Shanks was one of the 
players who in 1624 made ‘humble sub- 
mission’ to the master of the revels on account 
of having without permission acted in the 
‘Spanish Viceroy. His name appears 
twelfth of some twenty-seven players to 
whom on 27 March 1625 a grant was made 
for cloaks in which to attend the king’s 
funeral. In the 1623 Shakespeare folio list 
of the principal players it is last but one. 
Wright (Historia Histrionica) asserts that 
Shanks used to act Sir Roger (the Chaplain) 
in the ‘Scornful Lady’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, played at Blackfriars Theatre sub- 
sequently to 1609. He had a small part in 
the ‘ Wild Goose Chace’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and a second in the ‘ Prophetess’ 
of the same authors. In 1629 he was 
Hilario in Massinger’s ‘Picture.’ In Sir 
Henry Herbert’s ‘ Register’ is an entry of a 
fee of 1/. from the king’s company for 
Shanks’s ‘ Ordinary.’ On the strength of this, 
Malone mentions him as a dramatist. Collier 
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reasonably holds that the piece was no more 
than the entertainment called a jig, in the 
delivery of which Shanks seems to have won 
some reputation. In a ballad dated 1662, 
and supposed to belong to 1625-80, called 
‘Turner's Dish of Stuff, or a Gallimaufry,’ are 
the lines: 

That’s the fat fool of the Curtain, 

And the lean fool of the Bull: 
Since Schanke did learn to sing his rhimes, 
He is counted but a gull. 

This suggests that he was a successor of 
Tarleton, Kempe, Armin, and others. From 
the Ashmolean Museum Collier quotes a 
manuscript entitled ‘ Shanke’s Song,’ in- 
tended to ridicule Irish catholics, and having 
a burden, ‘ O hone !’ Shanks lived in Golden 
Lane, in which Henslowe’s playhouse stood. 
After the death of John Heming [q. v.], one 
of the ‘ housekeepers’ of the Globe, his shares 
in that theatre and the Blackfriars were sold 
in 1633 surreptitiously by his son William. 
From this William Shanks bought, accord- 
ing to his own statement, ‘ one part hee had 
in the Blackfriers for about six years then to 
come at the yearly rent of 6/. 5s., and another 
part hee then had in the Globe for about 
two years to come, and payd him for the 
same two partes 1567.’ A year subsequently 
he bought for 35/. one further part in the 
Blackfriars and two in the Globe, his entire 
purchase costing him 506/. Benfield, Swan- 
ston, and Pollard petitioned the lord cham- 
berlain, Pembroke, for a compulsory sale to 
them of one share each from the largest 
shareholders, Shanks and the Burbages. In 
spite of the counter petitions of Shanks—in 
one of which he complains that his fellows not 
only refused him satisfaction, but restrained 
him from the stage, and in another declared 
that in his long time he had made no provi- 
sion for himself in his old age, nor for his 
wife, children, and grandchild—the applica- 
tion was granted, and the shares of Shanks in 
the Globe were reduced to two instead of 
three, and in the Blackfriars to one instead 
of two. According to the registers of St. 
Giles,a John Shancke married Elizabeth Mar- 
tin on 26 Jan. 1630, while ‘John Schanke, 
player,’ was buried on 27 Jan. 1635 [i.e. 1636]. 
According to the ‘ Perfect Diurnal,’ 24 Oct. 
1642, another Shanke, a player, was one of 
three officers of the lord general (Essex) who, 
having run away from the army at the begin- 
ning of a fight, were sent to the gatehouse 
for punishment according to martial law. 
Shanks’s name is spelt seven different ways. 

{Collier’s English Dramatic Poetry always 
open to some mistrust ; Fleay’s Chronicle Histo 
of the London Stage; Halliwell-Phillipps’s Out- 
lines; Wright’s Historia Histrionica; Malone’s 


Historical Account of the English Stage; the 
1623 folio of Shakespeare and the 1679 folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The documents re- 


.specting Shanks’s litigation are given in Halli- 


well-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare (ed. 1886, i, 286 et seq.), and are well 
summarised in Fleay’s Chronicle History of the 
London Stage. ] K 


SHANNON, Harr orf. 
Hewry, 1682-1764. ] 


SHARDELOWE or SCHERDELOW, 
Sir JOHN pz (d. 13844 ?), judge, appears as 
an advocate in the reign of Edward II 
(Foss), and on 28 Jan. 1332 was appointed 
a judge of the court of common pleas and 
received knighthood. Dugdale says that in 
1839 he exchanged courts with a justice of 
the king’s bench, but this must have been 
only some temporary arrangement, for he 
was sitting in the common pleas in 1340 
(2.; Year Book, Edward III, Mich. 1340). 
In December of that year he, in common with 
other judges, was arrested and committed to 
custody (see Srusss, Constitutional History, 
vol.ii. c. 16). He was afterwards restored to 
office, and sat in his court in 1842. He was 
a trier of petitions in the parliament of 
28 April 1848, and died either in that or the 
following year. During his lifetime he 
settled his manor of Thompson, Norfolk, 
upon his elder son, Sir John de Shardelowe, 
and, in addition, died seised of the manor of 
Fulbourn and of lands in Leverington and 
‘Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire, of the manors 
of Barrow and Cowlinge or Cooling, and of 
lands in Brandon, Cavenham, and elsewhere 
in Suffolk, and of land in Downham in 
Norfolk. He and his wife Agnes were 
buried in the parish church of Thompson. 
His younger son, Sir Thomas de Shardelowe, 
who appears to have been attorney-general 
in 13866, became heir to his elder brother, 
Sir John, was a commissioner of array in 
1876 (Federa, iii. 1045), and was buried at 
Thompson. The two brothers founded a 
perpetual chantry or college, of a master and 
five clerks, in the church of Thompson in 
honour of St. Martin, the Virgin, and All 
Saints, and for the souls of their father 
and mother, and also joined in giving the 
advowson of the church of Cooling to the 
master and scholars of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. The elder brother, Sir John, appears 
to have died about 1369, for on 28 April of 
that year his widow Joan took a vow of 
chastity before Thomas Percy, bishop of 
Norwich, and remained until her death at- 
tached to the college at Thompson. The 
arms of Shardelowe, adopted by the college 


[See Borzy, 


| of Thompson, and represented in the church, 
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were argent, a chevron between three cross 
crosslets fitchée azure. The male line of Sir 
John de Shardelowe failed in 1483. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 500; Dugdale’s Orig. 
Jurid. pp. 89, 45, 102, and Chron. Ser. ; Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, ii. 867-9, 372, viii. 268-9, x. 
136,ed. 1805 ; Chron. Anglia, p. 10 (Rolls Ser.); 
Rot. Parl. ii. 185; Cal. Inquis. post mortem, ii. 
117 (Record publ.) ] W. «A. 

SHARESHULL, WILLIAM obs (7. 
1360), judge, is mentioned among the advo- 
cates in the ‘ Year Book’ of Edward II, and 
also as receiving a commission of oyer and 
terminer on 22 Feb. 1827, and the two fol- 
lowing years. In 1331, when he had risen 
to the rank of king’s serjeant, he was ap- 
pointed with others to assess a tallage in the 
counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and Berks 
(25 June). In the following year he was 
one of the council selected by the king to 
advise him, was ordered on 11 Oct. to attend 
the approaching parliament in Scotland for 
the confirmation of the treaty with Edward 
Balliol, and was made a knight of the Bath. 

On 20 March 1333 he was made a judge 
of the king’s bench, but was removed to the 
common pleas on 30 May following. In 
1340 (80 Nov.) Edward III suddenly 
returned from the Low Couutries, and re- 
moved the chancellor and treasurer and 
other prominent officials, among them Shares- 
hull, on a charge of maladministration. He 
was reinstated, however, on 10 May 1342, 
and on 2 July 1844 he was made chief 
baron of the exchequer. On 10 Noy. 1845 
he was moved back to the common pleas, 
with the title of second justice. He was 
also appointed one of the guardians of the 
principality of Wales during the minority of 
the king’s son. On 26 Oct. 1350 he was 
advanced to the headship of the court of 
king’s bench, and presided in it until 5 July 
1857. While holding that office he declared 
the causes of the meeting of five parliaments, 
from 25 to 29 Edward IIT (1351-1855), and 
his functions seem to have more resembled 
those of a political and parliamentary official 
than those of a judge (Foss). In the last 
year of his chief-justiceship he was excom- 
municated by the pope for refusing to appear 
when summoned to answer for a sentence he 
had delivered against the bishop of Ely for 
harbouring a man who had slaiu a servant of 
Lady Wake. 

According to Clarke’s ‘Ipswich’ (p. 14), 
in 1344 some sailors, thinking Shareshull 
(he is there called Sharford) stayed too long 
at dinner, when he was holding assizes in 
that town, one of them mounted the bench 
and fined the judge for non-attendance. He 
took such offence at the joke that he induced 
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the king to take away the assizes from the 
town and seize the liberties of the corporation 
into his own hands for about a year. Though 
retired from the bench, he occupied confi- 
dential positions as late as 1861. He lived 
beyond 1364, in which year he granted his 
manor of Alurynton in Shropshire to the 
Augustinian priory in Osney, in addition to 
lands at Sandford in Oxfordshire, which he 
had given seven years before. He was a bene- 
factor also to the priories of Bruera, near Ches- 
ter, and Dudley. He left a son of the same’ 
name, who died in 1 Henry IV (1399-1400). 
[Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 504; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, Edward III, 1327-38 passim ; Rymer’s 
Feedera, ii. 991, iii. 126, 230, 457, 469; G. Le 
Baker, ed. Thompson, p.72; Barnes’s Edward IL, 
pp. 212, 551.] W. E.R: 
SHARINGTON or SHERINGTON, 
Str WILLIAM (1495 ?-1553), vice-trea- 
surer of the mint at Bristol, born about 
1495, came of an old Norfolk family, and 
was the eldest son of Thomas Sherington 
(d. 1527 ?) and his wife Catherine, daughter 
of William Pirton of Little Bentley, 
Essex (BLOMEFIELD, Norfolk, x. 201-8), 
He entered the service of Sir Francis Bryan 
q. v.], and subsequently became page of the 
ing’srobes. In 1540 he bought the dissolved 
Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, for 783/., and on 
3 May 1546 he became vice-treasurer of the 
mint at Bristol (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1547-1581, p. 38). He was made knight of 
the Bath at the coronation of Edward VI on 
19 Feb. 1546-7. His position at the mint he 
used to perpetrate extensive frauds. In 
April 1547 the council forbad the coining of 
any more ‘testons’ or shillings, two-thirds 
of which were alloy. Sharington neverthe- 
less bought up large quantities of church 
plate from the Somerset villagers, and dur- 
ing May, June, and July, coined it into 
testons. He also made over 4,000/. in three 
years by shearing and clipping coins, and to 
conceal his frauds he made false copies of the 
books of the mint and destroyed the originals. 
Fearing discovery, he entered into the plots 
of Thomas Seymour, baron Seymour of 
Sudeley [q. v.], who promised to protect him. 
Sharington in return lent Seymour money 
and put the mint at Bristol at his disposal; 
he also undertook to coin 10,0007. to be de- 
voted to raising adherents for the admiral. 
With part of his ill-gotten fortune he pur- 
chased of the king Winterbourne, Aubrey, 
Charlton, and other manors, chiefly in Wilt- 
shire, for 2,8087. But his frauds and Sey- 
mour’s plots soon came to the knowledge of 
the government. On 6 Jan. 1548-9 Lacock 
Abbey was searched by the council’s agents, 
and on 19 Jan. Sharington was arrested, He 
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was examined several times in the Tower 
during January and February; at first he 
denied his frauds and all knowledge of Sey- 
mour’s designs, but made full confessions on 
2,11, and 16 Feb. A bill for his attainder 
passed all its stages in both houses of parlia- 
ment between 11 Feb. and 7 March. Sey- 
mour’s connivance at Sharington’s frauds was 
made one of the counts in his indictment 
(Consett, State Trials, i.501—2); but Sharing- 
ton, who threw himself on the king’s mercy, 
“was pardoned, and an act restoring him in 
blood was passed, 80 Dec. 1549-13 Jan. 1550. 
In the following April he was again in em- 
ployment, being commissioned to go to Calais 
and receive an instalment of the French 
purchase-money for Boulogne. He was also 
able to buy back his forfeited estates for 
12,0007.; he seems in addition to have made 
a voluntary restitution of some property to 
the king, and Latimer, in a sermon preached 
before the king in the same year, extolled his 
example and described him as ‘an honest 
gentilman and one that God loveth’ (Frute- 
full Sermons, 1575, f. 1156). In 1552 he 
served as sheriff of Wiltshire. He died in 
1553 (Acts of the Privy Council, 1552-4, p. 
370). His portrait among the Holbein draw- 
ings in the royal library, Windsor Castle 
(Cat. Tudor Exhib. p. 148), has been engraved 
by Dalton (BRomizy, p. 11). He married 
(1) Ursula, natural daughter of John Bour- 
chier, second baron peers | (2) Elea- 
nor, daughter of William Walsingham ; (38) 
Grace, daughter of one Farington of Devon- 
shire, and widow of Robert Paget, alderman 
of London. He left no issue, and was suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his brother Henry. 
[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. 
Gairdner, vols. xi-xv.; Haynes's Burleigh 
Papers; Cal. Hatfield MSS. pt. i.; Cat. Hari. 
MSS. ; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent ; 
Lords’ Journals, vol. i. passim; Lit. Remains of 
Edward VI (Roxburghe Club); Strype’s Eccl. 
Mem. vol. il. pts, i-ii.; Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage, i. 313-4; Burnet’s Hist. of the Refor- 
mation, ed. Pocock; Spelman’s Hist. of Sacrilege; 
Tytler’s Edward VI and Mary, i. 1389; Froude’s 
Hist. vol.iv.; Common Wealof England, ed. E, La- 
mond, 1893, xxiii. 117,191; Wilts Archeol. Mag. 
xviii. 260 ; Visitation of Wiltshire, 1628, printed 
by Sir T. Phillips, 1828; Bowles and Nichols’s 
Annals of Lacock Abbey, pp. 297-8.] A. F. P. 


SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, WILLIAM 
(1781-1861), politician. [See CRAWFORD. | 

SHARP. [See also SHARPE. ] 

SHARP, ABRAHAM (1651-1742), 
mathematician, younger son of John Sharp 


of Little Horton, by Mary, daughter of Robert 
Clarkson of Bradford (married 12 Dec. 1632), 
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was born in 1651 at Little Horton, near 
Bradford, and baptised 1 June 1653 (pedi- 
gree in THorusBy’s Leeds, 1816, p. 37). After 
attending Bradford grammar school he 
was apprenticed to William Shaw, mercer 
of York, and then to a merchant at Man- 
chester, but he gave up his business and moved 
to Liverpool, where he taught and devoted 
himself to mathematics. Here he met John 
Flamsteed [q. v.], by whom he was recom- 
mended to a post in Chatham dockyard. From 
about 1684 he seems to have been employed 
by Flamsteed in thenewly founded Greenwich 
observatory. In 1688 he was employed to 
make a mural arc, the first of Flamsteed’s 
instruments that proved satisfactory (cf. 
Baty, Plamsteed, 1835, p. 55; FLAMSTEED’s 
Prolegomena to vol. iii. of the Historza Celestis, 
1725, p. 108). The mural was finished in 
fourteen months, costing Flamsteed 1202.3 it 
was 79 inches in radius, and contained 140 
degrees on the limb. Sharp left the obser- 
vatory in August 1690, so that he might teach 
mathematics in London (cf. Flamsteed MSS. 
vol. iv. 4 Nov. 1690). Early in 1691, how- 
ever, he removed to Portsmouth to take ‘a 
clerk’s place in the king’s shipyard. He 
retired in 1694 to Little Horton, calculating 
and making astronomical instruments and 
models, and in correspondence with scientific 
men (cf. Gent. Mag. 1781, p. 461). Ina report 
on astronomical instruments (Phil. Trans. 
lxxvi. 1786) John Smeaton says: ‘1 look upon 
Mr. Sharp as having been the first person that 
cut accurateand delicate divisions upon astro- 
nomical instruments.’ He calculated a to 
72 places of decimals (Hurron, Diction.) His 
book, ‘Geometry Improved (1) by a Table of 
Segments of Circles, (2) a Concise Treatise of 
Polyedra, by A.S. Philomath,’ London, 1717, 
is remarkable for the great number of its cal- 
culations, among other things the logarithms 
of the numbers from 1 to 100, and of all the 
primes up to 1100, each calculated to 6] 
figures of decimals; and for the plates of 
solid figures cut by his own hand, which are 
very clear. From his correspondence, be- 
ginning 6 Feb. 1701 (noticed in Barty’s 
Flamsteed) it appears that he continued to 
help Flamsteed. It was to Sharp and 
Crosthwait that the world was indebted for 
the final publication of the ‘ British Cata- 
logue’ (d.¢. p. 410). On 31 Aug. 1714 
Flamsteed wrote to Sharp: ‘I would desire 
you to calculate the eclipses of the [Jupiter’s] 
satellites for the next year.’ On 11 Oct. 1715 
Flamsteed wrote him: ‘ Yours brought the 
eclipses of 2 satellites for the next year, 
1716. I thank you heartily for them.’ After 
Flamsteed’s death (4 June 1720), Crosthwait 
wrote to Sharp: ‘Yours of the 20th May 
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brought the most acceptable news of your 
kind offer to lay down the stars and draw 
the lines and divisions of all the maps of the 
constellations of the zodiac. When the world 
shall know that these were done by the hands 
of Mr. Sharp, it will make Mr. Flamsteed’s 
works more valuable as well as more useful.’ 
Others of Flamsteed’s letters to Sharpare full 
of his complaints of Newton’s double deal- 
ing. Sharp died near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
on 18 July 1742, aged 91 (Gent. Mag. 1742, 
p. 387). 

[Authorities cited; Cudworth’s Life and Corre- 
spondence of Abraham Sharp, 1889; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. xii, 344.] Harn B: 


SHARP, Siz CUTHBERT (1781-1849), 
antiquary, son of Cuthbert Sharp, shipowner, 
and of Susannah, sister of Brass Crosby([q.v. ], 
lord mayor of London, was born at Sunder- 
land in 1781, and received his education at 
Greenwich under Dr. Burney. There he 
formed a lasting friendship with Lord Lake 
and with Sir Edward Blakeney [q. v.] When 
he was eighteen years of age he served in 
Treland during the rebellion as an officer in 
the fencible cavalry. When his regiment 
was disbanded, Sharp proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1803 visited Paris, where he 
was surprised by the resumption of hostilities 
(at the conclusion of the peace of Amiens), 
and detained, with other English visitors, as 
a prisoner of war. But by the influence of 
Regnier, the minister of justice, whose friend- 
ship he had acquired, he was released on 
parole, and after a few years was allowed to 
pass into England. 

Sharp settled at Hartlepool and devoted 
himself to the study of local antiquities. In 
1816 he acted as mayor, and was knighted on 
the occasion of a visit of the prince regent. 
In the same year appeared his first book, ‘The 
History of Hartlepool’ (2nd ed. 1851), by 
which his reputation as an antiquary was 
established. Sharp came to know Surtees, 
the historian of Durham, and rendered him 
valuable assistance in compiling local genea- 
logies. His contributions to Surtees’s ‘ His- 
tory of Durham’ were distinguished by the 
initials C. S. surmounted by a rose. 

In 1823 Sharp was appointed collector of 
customs at Sunderland, but continued his 
study of local antiquities. In 1840 appeared 
his ‘Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569,’ 
based on the Bowes MSS. In 1845 he was 
promoted to the post of collector of customs 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he resided until 
his death on 17 Aug. 1849. : 

His other works include: 1. ‘A Brief Sum- 
mary of a Manuscript formerly belonging to 


Lord William Howard,’ 1819, 8vo. 2. ‘ Ex- 
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cerpta Memorabilia e Registris Parochialibus 
Com. Pal. Dunelm.’ 8vo, in three parts, 1819, 
1825, 1841; published in one volume in 1841, 
3. ‘ A List of the Knights and Burgesses who 
have represented the County and City of 
Durkam in Parliament,’ Durham 1826, 4to; 
2nd ed. Sunderland, 1833. 4. ‘ Poems,’ Sun- 
derland, 1828, 12mo. 5. ‘The Life of Am- 


‘brose Barnes, sometime Alderman of New- 


castle,’ 1828, 8vo. 6. ‘The Worme of Lamb- 
ton,’ a legend, 1830, 4to. He also compiled 
a ‘Catalogue’ of his manuscripts, 1829, 8vo. 


[Gent. Mag. 1816 i. 534, 1841 ii. 61, 1849 ii, 
428-30; Atheneum, 1849, p. 913.]. E.1. 0, 


SHARP, GRANVILLE (1735-1818), 
philanthropist, pamphleteer, and scholar, 
born at Durham on 10 Noy. 1735 (oldstyle), 
was ninth and youngest son of Thomas 
Sharp (1693-1758) [q. v.] and grandson of 
John Sharp [q. v.], archbishop of York. He 
was educated at Durham grammar school, 
but his father, though archdeacon of North~ 
umberland, was possessed of small means and 
a large family, and in May 1750 Granville 
was apprenticed to one Halsey, a quaker 
linendraper of Tower Hill, London. He 
served successively under a quaker, a pres- 
byterian, an Irish Roman catholic, and an 
atheist. During his scanty leisure he taught 
himself Greek and Hebrew, and in August 
1757 he became a freeman of the city of 
London as a member of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. In June 1758 he obtained a post 
in the ordnance department, and in 1764 was 
appointed a clerk in ordinary, being removed 
to the minuting branch. In the following 
year he published ‘Remarks’ on Benjamin 
Kennicott’s “Catalogue of the Sacred Vessels 
restored by Cyrus,’ &c., defending ‘the pre- 
sent text of the old Testament’ against the 
charge of corruption in the matter of proper 
names and numbers; a second edition of 
Sharp’s work was published in 1775. This 
was followed in 1767 by a ‘Short Treatise 
on the English Tongue’ (two editions), and 
in 1768 by ‘Remarks on several very im- 

ortant Prophecies, in five parts’ (2nd ed. 
1775). In 1767 his uncle, Granville Wheler, 
offered him the living of Great Leek, Notting- 
hamshire, but Sharp refused to take orders. 

Meanwhile he had become involved in 
the struggle for the liberation of slaves in 
England. In 1765 he befriended a negro, 
Jonathan Strong, whom he found in a 
destitute condition in the streets, where he 
had been abandoned by his master, one 
David Lisle. Two years later Lisle threw 
Strong into prison as a runaway slave, but 
Sharp procured his release and prosecuted 
Lisle for assault and battery. An action 
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was then brought against Sharp for unlaw- 
fully detaining the property of another; his 
legal advisers said they were not prepared to 
resist it in face of the declaration of Yorke 
and Talbot in 1729, affirming that masters 
had property in their slaves even when in 
England. Mansfield also declared against 
him, and Blackstone lent the weight of his 
authority to the same opinion. For the next 
two years Sharp devoted his leisure to re- 
searches into the law of personal liberty in 
England. His results were published in 1769 
as ‘A Representation of the Injustice . . . of 
tolerating Slavery,’ to which he added an‘Ap- 
pendix’in1772. MeanwhileSharp interested 
himself in other cases similar to Strong’s, and 
the struggle was fought out in the law courts 
with varying success for three years longer. 
It was finally decided by the famous case of 
James Sommersett (see HARGRAVE, dn Ar- 
gument in the Case of J. Sommersett, 1772; 
Crarnson, Hist. of the Rise... of the 
Movement for the Abolition of Slavery, 1808, 
i. 66-78; and tracts in British Museum 
Library catalogued under ‘Sommersett, 
James’). After three hearings the judges 
laid down the momentous principle ‘that as 
soon as any slave sets his foot upon English 
territory, he becomes free.’ This first great 
victory in the struggle for the emancipation 
of slaves was entirely due to Sharp, who, 
‘though poor and dependent and immersed 
in the duties of a toilsome calling, supplied 
the money, the leisure, the perseverance, and 
the learning required for this great contro- 
versy’ (Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Essays in Eccl. 
Biogr. 1860, p. 540). 

This question did not exhaust Sharp’s 
benevolent energies. In addition to his 
researches in early English constitutional 
history and other studies, he spent much 
time and labour in searching for documents 
to prove the claim of Henry Willoughby, 
then a tradesman, to the barony of Wil- 
loughby of Parham, a claim which was es- 
tablished by resolution of the House of Lords 
on 27 March 1767. He took part in the 
opposition to the attempt to rob the Duke 
of Portland of the forest of Inglewood and 
castle of Carlisle, and published in 1779 a 
tract ‘ Concerning the Doctrine of Nullum 
tempus oceurrit Regi,’ on which the crown 
proceedings were based [see Lowrunr, 
James, Hart oF LonspaLe; Bunrrncx, 
WitiiAM Henry CavenDisH, third Duxe 
oF PorTLAND]. He also agitated vehemently 
against the reported determination of the 
government to extirpate the aboriginal 
Carribees in the West Indies, pressing his 
views in person on Lord Dartmouth, the 
secretary of state. His sympathies were 
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easily enlisted on behalf of the American 
colonies, and in 1774 he published ‘A De- 
claration of the People’s Natural Right to 
a Share in the Legislature.’ When the rup- 
ture became complete, he resigned his office 
in the ordnance department (81 July 1776) 
ratherthan assist in despatching war material 
to the colonies. He was now left without 
means, having spent his small patrimony in 
the cause of emancipation; but his brothers, 
William and James, who were then in a 
prosperous position, made provision for him, 
Sharp’s philanthropic activity now re- 
doubled ; in October General James Edward 
Oglethorpe [q. v.] sought his acquaintance, 
and Sharp joined in Oglethorpe’s crusade 
against the press-gang. He wrote an intro- 
duction to the general’s ‘ Sailor’s Advocate,’ 
and ‘moved all the powers of his age, poli- 
tical and intellectual, to abolish the impress- 
ment of seamen’ (2. pp. 538-9 ; Hoare, pp. 
168-70). In 1778 he published an ‘Address to 
the People,’ denouncing the arbitrary conduct 
of Lord North’s ministry, and he vigorously 
supported the cause of political reform in 
England and legislative freedom in Ireland. 
On the close of the American war he started 
a movement for the introduction of epi- 
scopacy into the now independent states, in 
the course of which he corresponded with 
Franklin, Jay, and Adams. He was aided 
by Thomas Secker [q. v. ], archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and his efforts were crowned with 
success by the consecration of the bishops of 
New York and Pennsylvania by Secker in 
1787. For his efforts in this cause he was 
made anhonorary LL.D. by Harvard Univer- 
sity, Providence College, Rhode Island, and 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg. 
But the abolition of slavery was still the 
main object of Sharp’s life. In 1776 he 
published no less than five tracts on the 
subject, and in 1779 he began corresponding 
with many bishops with a view to establish- 
ing a society for the abolition of slavery. It 
was founded in 1787, the original members 
being all quakers except two, and Sharp as 
‘father of the movement in England’ was 
appointed chairman. He took an active 
part in the movement, frequently interview- 
ing Pitt, and after the French revolution 
broke out corresponded witk La Fayette 
and Brissot, the leaders of a similar move- 
ment in France. Meanwhile the number of 
liberated slaves in England became a source 
of serious embarrassment, and as early as 
1783 Sharp had conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a colony of freed slaves on the 
coast of Africa; Sierra Leone was finally 
selected as the site, and in 1786 Sharp pub- 
lished a ‘Short Sketch of the Temporary 
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Regulations for the intended Settlement 
near Sierra Leona’ [sic], which reached a 
third edition in 1788; after some assistance 
had been obtained from the government, the 
first cargo of freed slaves sailed on 8 April 
1787. In 1789 a company called the St. 
George’s company was formed to manage the 
settlement, and Sharp was one of the origi- 
nal directors, but after experiencing many 
difficulties it surrendered to the crown on 
1 Jan. 1808 [see Macaunay, ZAcHARY]. 
During the last years of his life Sharp took 
& prominent part in founding the British and 
Foreign Bible Society [see SHorn, Jonn, 
Lorp TrienmovtH], and was chosen chair- 
man at the inaugural meetings in May 1804 
(Owen, Hist. Brit. and For. Bible Soc.) He 
helped to found the African institution in 


1807 and the Society for the Conversion of | 
ster Abbey (engraved in the ‘Gentleman’s 


the Jews in 1808. He had been since 1785 
a member of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and in 1813 was first chairman 
of the Protestant Union designed to oppose 
catholic emancipation. But his chief work 
in later years was an important contribution 
to New Testament scholarship in the shape 
of ‘ Remarks on the Uses of the Definitive 
Article in the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment,’ Durham, 1798 (2nd ed. 1802; 3rd ed. 
1803). ‘Granville Sharp’s canon,’ as the 
rule here laid down has since been known, 
is that ‘when two personal nouns of the 
same case are connected by the copulate «al, if 
the former has the definite article and the 
latter has not, they both belong to the same 
person,’e.g. in rod Ocod pSv kai kvpiov Inoot 
Xpiorod, ‘our God and Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Jesus’ are one and the same 
person. The canon is a crucial one in con- 
nection with the unitarian controversy ; it 
was attacked by Gregory Blunt in 1803, and 
Calvin Winstanley in 1805, and defended by 
Christopher Wordsworth (1774-1846) [q. v.] 
in‘ Six Letters to Granville Sharp,’ 1802, by 
Thomas Burgess [q. v.], bishop of St. Davids, 
in 1810, and by Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
[q. v.], afterwards bishop of Calcutta, in his 
‘Doctrine of the Greek Article, 1808 (cf. 
ALrorD, Greek Testament, iii. 419-20). 
Sharp’s irrepressible enthusiasm led him 
into many eccentric opinions. During his 
latter years he wrote a number of tracts to 
prove the approaching fulfilment of scrip- 
ture prophecies. On one occasion he at- 
tempted to convince Fox that Napoleon was 
the ‘Little Horn’ mentioned by Daniel. At 
a public meeting presided over by the Duke 
of Gloucester, he proposed to cure all ills in 
Sierra Leone by introducing King Alfred’s 
system of frankpledge, and suggested that 
the soldiers in the Peninsula should be pro- 
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vided with portable bales of wool, which 
would form an impregnable rampart against 
the enemy in case of attack. Nevertheless 
Sir James Stephen attributes to Sharp ‘the 
most inflexible of human wills united to the 
gentlest of human hearts,’ and declares that 
‘as long as Granville Sharp survived it was 
too soon to proclaim that the age of chivalry 
was gone’ (Keel. Biogr. 1860, p. 538). 
Sharp, who was unmarried, chiefly lived 
in rooms in Garden Court, Temple. He 
died at Fulham on 6 July 1818, at the 
house of his sister-in-law, Mrs. William 
Sharp. He was buried in the family vault 
in Fulham churchyard, where there is an 
inscription to his memory; another me- 
morial, with an inscription and medallion 
portrait to him, was placed by the African 
Institution in the Poets’ Corner, Westmin- 


Magazine,’ 1818, ii. 489). A portrait drawn 
by George Dance, R.A., and engraved by 
Henry Meyer, is prefixed to Prince Hoare’s 
‘ Memoirs of Granville Sharp,’ 1820. 
Hoare’s ‘ Memoirs’ (pp. 487-96) contains 
a complete list of Sharp’s works, numbering 
sixty-one. The more important, besides 
those already mentioned, are: 1. ‘Remarks 
on the Opinions of the most celebrated 
Writers on Crown Law. .%,’ 1773. 2. ‘The 
Law of Retribution, or a Serious Warning 
to Great Britain and her Colonies. . . of 
God’s Temporal Vengeance against Tyrants, 
Slaveholders, and Oppressors,’ 1776. 3. ‘ The 
just Limitation of Slavery in the Laws of 
God,’ 1776, in reply to Thomas Thompson 
(fl. 1758-1772) [q. v.] 4. ‘An Essay on 
Slavery, 1776. 5, ‘The Law of Liberty or 
Royal Law,’ 1776. 6. ‘The Law of Passive 
Obedience,’ 1776. 7.‘A Defence... of the 
Right of the People to elect Representatives 
for every Session of Parliament,’ 1780 (5th 
ed. same year). 8. ‘An Account of the 
Ancient Division of the English People into 
Hundreds and Tithings, 1784. 9. ‘An 
Account of the Constitutional English Polity 
of Congregational Courts, and more particu- 
larly of... the View of Frankpledge,’ 1786. 
10. ‘An English Alphabet for the Use of 
Foreigners,’ 1786. 11. ‘A General Plan for 
laying out Towns and Townships on the new- 
acquired Lands in the East Indies, America, 
or elsewhere,’ 1794 (2nd ed. 1804). 12. ‘Se- 
rious Reflections on the Slave ‘Trade and 
Slavery,’ 1805. 18. ‘Extract of a Letter on 
the proposed Catholic Emancipation,’ 1805. 
14, “A Dissertation on the Supreme Divine 
Right of the Messiah,’ 1806. 15. ‘A Letter 
in Answer to some of the leading Principles 
of the People called Quakers,’ 1807. The 
following tracts are of some note: ‘On the 
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Law of Nature’ (1777; 2nd ed. 1809) ; ‘The 
Ancient and only True Legal Means of 
National Defence by a free Militia’ (8rd ed. 
1782); ‘On Duelling’ (1790) ; ‘Three Tracts 
on the Syntax and Pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Tongue’ (1804), and on ‘The 
System of Colonial Law ’ (1807). 


[The Memoirs of Granville Sharp by Prince 
Hoare, 1820, 4to, were compiled from Sharp's 
manuscripts ; the publication of a selection of his 
letters was projected but not carried out ; see also 
Gent. Mag. 1813 ii, 89-90, 1814 ii. 481, 1818 il. 
489 ; Georgian Era, 111.552; Nichols’s Lit. Anec- 
dotes of the Highteenth Century ; Sir James Ste- 
phen’s Essays in Eccl, Biogr.; Wordsworth’s Keel. 
Biogr. 1818, pref.; Fleming’s Papacy, 1848, p. 
43; Faulkner’s Fulham; Stanley’s Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, pp. 248, 280, 316; Clarkson's 
History of the Abolition of Slavery, i. 66-78; 
Catalogue of Devonshire House Portraits; Tre- 
velyan’s Life of Macaulay, i.11; works in British 
Museum Library. | A 


SHARP, JACK (d. 1481), lollard rebel, 
was a weaver of Abingdon. His real name 
is given in the official documents as William 
Perkins (Ordinances of Privy Counetl, iv. 
100, 107), but some of the chronicles call 
him Mandeville (Leann, Collectanea, i. 
491; Fasyan, p. 602; ‘ganeo trino nomine 
nominatus’—AMUNDESHAM, i. 63). In the 
spring of 1431, when he was bailiff of 
Abingdon, Perkins placed himself at the 
head of a movement among the lollards of 
the southern midlands against the stern 
repression to which they had for many years 
been subjected. Under the assumed name 
of ‘Jack Sharp of Wigmoresland’ he began 
to circulate handbills reviving the scheme 
of 1410 for the diversion of church endow- 
ments to useful purposes (2d. i. 453). The 
proposal took the form of a petition to the 
sitting parliament, but the reference to 
Wigmore, the centre of the Duke of York's 
influence in the Welsh march, contained a 
veiled menace to the Lancastrian govern- 
ment. Rumour perhaps exaggerated their 
designs. Sharp was afterwards reported to 
have confessed ‘that he would have made 
priests’ heads as cheap as sheeps’ heads, so 
that he would have sold three for a penny’ 
(FaBYAn). 

The council empowered the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who was acting as regent during the 
king’s absence in France, to suppress the 
movement, and a reward of twenty pounds 
was offered to any who should bring to 
justice Sharp and the ‘bill casters and 

eepers’ (Ordinances, iv. 88, 99, 107). On 
Thursday, 17 May, William Warberton (or 
Warbleton), who claimed to have denounced 
Perkins before the proclamation, was informed 


that he had taken refuge in Oxford, and 
secured his arrest (¢b.; Issues, p. 415). The 
mayor of Salisbury also obtained a reward 
for assisting in establishing the identity of 
Sharp by arresting bill-distributors from 
Abingdon (Ordinances, iv. 99). Sharp was 
tried and condemned at Oxford before the 
Duke of Gloucester, and five days after his 
capture executed at Oxford or Abingdon 
(Chron. ed. Davies; Fasyan, p. 602; LELAND, 
i. 491). His head was set up on London 
Bridge, and his quarters distributed between 
Oxford, Abingdon, and other towns (GRE- 
gory, p. 172). 

[Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; 
Devon's Issues of the Exchequer ; Leland’s Col- 
lectanea, ed. Hearne; Amundesham’s Annals in 
Rolls Ser.; Chron. ed. Davies, and Gregory’s 
Chron. ed. Camden Soc.; Fabyan and Hall, ed. 
Ellis ; Chron, ed. Giles, p. 18; Chron. of London, 
p. 119; Ellis’s Original Letters, 2nd ser. i. 103 ; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York. | J. T-2. 


SHARP, JAMES (1613-1679), arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, son of William 
Sharp, factor of the Earl of Findlater, by 
Isabel Lesley, daughter of Lesley of Kininvy, 
a relative of the Earl of Rothes, was born at 
Banff Castle, where his father then resided, on 
4 May 1613. Sharp’s grandfather, David 
Sharp, anative of Perthshire, has been sneered 
at as ‘a piper’ (Life of Mr. James Sharpe, 
printed in 1719), but if he played the 
bagpipes (which was by the strict cove- 
nanters accounted sinful), this was not his 
profession, for he became a successful mer- 
chant in Aberdeen, and took to wife a lady 
of good family, that of the Haliburtons of 
Piteur. Being intended for the church, 
Sharp entered King’s College, Aberdeen, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1637. He is 
said to have been expelled from the college 
in 1638 for refusing to take the covenant ; at 
any rate he went south to Oxford, where, 
according to his biographer, ThomasStephen, 
he would have taken episcopal orders but for 
a serious illness, which made it advisable for 
him to return to Scotland. Not long after 
his return he was—on the recommendation, 
it is said, of Alexander Henderson [q. v.]— 
appointed professor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews; and in 1648 he was 
presented by the Earl of Crawford to the 
church of Crail, where he was admitted on 
27 Jan. 1648-9. In 1650 he was elected one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh by the town 
council, but his translation was refused by 
the presbytery, and, although agreed to by 
the general assembly, of which he was that 
year a member, the invasion under Cromwell 
prevented his acceptance of the call. 

The proposal to translate Sharp to Edin- 
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burgh is evidence that he was already 
regarded as one of the leaders of the kirk. 
On the division of the kirk into resolutioners 
and protesters, he adhered to the resolu- 
tioners—that is, the more liberal and 
loyal party, who supported the proposal 
or resolution that those who had made 
defection from the covenanting cause should, 
on professing repentance, be admitted to 
serve in defence of the country against 
Cromwell. Of this party—which, though 
avowedly presbyterian, numbered many 
sympathisers with episcopacy—Sharp came 
to be regarded as the head. 

In 1651 Sharp was seized by Cromwell’s 
forces while attending a committee of the 
estates at Alyth, Forfarshire, on 28 Aug., 
and carried to London (Batrour, Annals, 
ly. 315). He remained a prisoner in the 
Tower until 10 April 1652, when he was 
admitted to bail on security not to go out of 
the city, nor beyond the late lines of com- 
munication, and to be of ‘ good behaviour’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1651-2, p. 213), 
and on 17 June he was permitted to return 
to Scotland on condition that he rendered 
himself to Major-general Deane (2. p. 296). 
In the absence of Deane he, by another 
order of 1 July, delivered himself up to the 
governor of Kdinburgh Castle (2. p. 312). 
When he was set at full liberty is not stated, 
but in 1657 he was sent by the resolutioners 
to London to advocate their cause with 
Cromwell. Burnet affirms that the idea of 
sending him (or of choosing him) was sug- 
gested by the fact that ‘he had some ac- 
quaintance with the presbyterian ministers 
whom Cromwell was then courting much’ 
(Own Time, ed. 1838, p. 42). His mission 
was unsuccessful, but it is said he so im- 
pressed the Protector with his abilities that 
he remarked ‘that gentleman after the 
Scotch way ought to be called Sharp of that 
ilk’ (True and Impartial Account, p. 34). 

When he began scheming for the Resto- 
ration in 1659, Monck bethought him of 
Sharp’s political influence, and sent for him 
from Coldstream on his way south; Sharp 
immediately responded to the invitation, and 
on his arrival prepared the declaration in 
Monck’s name which was read next day at 
the head of the army, and, being afterwards 
distributed throughout the country, caused 
more than half of Lambert’s forces to desert 
to Monck. On parting with the English 
general, Sharp seems to have returned to 
Edinburgh to consult with the leaders of 
the kirk. To the rule of Cromwell neither 
party in the kirk had ever become recon- 
ciled. Charles II continued to be regarded 
throughout Scotland as the only rightful 
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sovereign, and Cromwell was deemed but an 
English usurper. Monck was anxious to 
obtain the confidence of the kirk leaders, 
though he knew that they cherished aims 
which could never be realised. It was neces- 
sary to temporise; and that delicate and 
morally dubious work he committed to 
Sharp, who, it is plain, from the begin- 
ning was perfectly aware of the part he was 
expected to play. He was too able and 
acute to be gulled by Monck, too little of a 
bigot or visionary to cherish any real attach- 
ment to the covenant, and too ambitious to 
allow such an opportunity for advancement 
to pass unutilised. That Monck had made 
sure of his man is clear froma letter of Sir 
John Grenville to the lord chancellor, 4 May 
1660, in which Grenville, on the recommen- 
dation of Monck, asks the lord chancellor to 
give Sharp credit ‘because he looks on him 
as a very honest man, and as one that may 
be very useful to his majesty several ways, 
both here and in Scotland, especially in 
moderating the affairs of the kirk and our 
church, being a person very moderate in his 
opinion, and who hath a very good reputa- 
tion with the ministers of both kingdoms, 
who must have some countenance for reasons 
I shall acquaint you with at our meeting’ 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii. 741). Before 
the letter was written Sharp had been for 
some time in Lendon, for in January 1660 
he had been despatched thither with five 
ministers of Hdinburgh to represent the 
views of the resolutioners. On 4 May he 
was sent by Monck to communicate directly 
with Charles at Breda, being further recom- 
mended through the Earl of Glencairn as 
aman entirely an episcopalian in principles 
and the fittest person whom he could trust 
to give him correct information regarding 
both church and state in Scotland. 
According to Burnet, whose attitude is 
very hostile and depreciatory, Sharp ‘ stuck 
neither at solemn protestation, both by word 
of mouth and letters, nor at appeals to God 
of his sincerity in acting for the presby- 
tery, both in prayers and on other occasions, 
joining with these many dreadful impreca- 
tions on himself if he did prevaricate’ (Own 
Time, ed. 1838, p. 60). In order the better 
to mask his designs, and also to effect the 
king’s purpose, Sharp induced the king to 
write confirming the ‘public resolutions,’ 
and also ‘presbyterian government as by 
lawestablished.’ While the letter tended to 
allay for the time the special anxieties of the 
kirk, it was calculated indirectly to pave the 
way for the introduction of episcopacy, since 
by the confirmation of the ‘resolutions’ it 
bade fair to revive in an acute form the old 
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quarrel between the two parties, and to pre- 
vent the possibility of their common action. 
At the same time, the letter, as Sharp ex- 
plained to the episcopalian nobles, bound 
the king to nothing, ‘for his confirming 
their government as it was established by 
law could bind him no longer than while that 
legal establishment was in force’ (2b. p. 75). 

For a considerable time Sharp continued 
to act ostensibly as the representative of the 
resolutioners, while the main work given 
him to perform by the king was that of 
lulling presbyterian suspicion. Thus, when, 
by the act declaring illegal all leagues 
with any other nation made without the 
king’s authority, the league and covenant 
made with England in 1643 was set aside as 
of no force for the future, Sharp explained to 
those whom he professed to represent that 
for the presbyterians to submit quietly to 
the act was the best way to gain their ends, 
as they would thus extinguish the jealousy 
which, on account of the covenant, the king 
might entertain towards them. By plausible 
and dexterous manceuvring he succeeded 
in preventing any representation being made 
to the king on behalf of the preservation 
of presbyterianism, and while assuring the 
king that it was only from the protesters 
that serious opposition to episcopacy was to 
be expected—the great body of the resolu- 
tioners being either lukewarm or really 
episcopalians—he afterwards excused him- 
self for betraying his trust on the ground 
that no effort of his could have prevented 
the introduction of episcopacy. This, no 
doubt, was true; and it is also true that he 
occasionally in his letters dropped hints as 
to the king’s preference, but these were 
mainly made with a view of showing the 
necessity of acting with prudence and for- 
bearance. No doubt also Sharp, like many 
others who changed at this time to episco- 
pacy, never was a zealous presbyterian. He 
had previously, it may be, merely submitted 
to it, and longed for an opportunity to cast 
it off. At any rate, believing that it was 
now doomed, he resolved to do the best for 
himself he could under the new régime ; and, 
apparently acting on the maxim that all is 
fair in ecclesiastical politics, he seems to 
have had no scruples in playing what was 
beyond doubt a double part. The important 
service he had rendered to Monck and the 
king, and not less his diplomatic skill and 
strong personality, marked him out for high 
promotion. Meanwhile he was named his 
majesty’s chaplain in Scotland, with a 
salary of 2007. per annum, and on 16 Jan. 
1661 he was appointed professor of divinity 
in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. After 
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the rising of the parliament of 1661, by 
which episcopacy was established, he was 
nominated archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
on 15 Dec. he and three other Scottish 
bishops were solemnly consecrated at West- 
minster. In May 1662 ten other bishops 
were consecrated, the framework of the new 
ecclesiastical system being thus finally com- 
pleted. Leighton, the mild and saintly 
bishop of Dunblane, told Burnet that he 
made to Sharp a proposal for uniting the 
presbyterians and episcopalians, according to 
the scheme of Archbishop Ussher, and was 
‘amazed when he observed that Sharp had 
neither formed any scheme nor seemed so 
much as willing to talk of any’ (Own Time, 
p. 93). Indeed, instead of this, he began to 
prepare the way for the extinction of pres- 
byterianism by issuing a proclamation for- 
bidding clergymen to meet as a presbytery 
or other judicatory until the bishops should 
settle a method of proceeding in them (d.) 
Having gone to London in 1664 to complain 
of the want of vigour and spirit in the ad- 
ministration, he returned, invested with ‘the 
title and style of primate of Scotland,’ the 
first place being also assigned him at the 
privy council. No doubt he was convinced, 
and rightly so, that the scheme proposed by 
the amiable Leighton could never be more 
than a dream. It was quite impossible that 
in Scotland episcopalians and presbyterians 
could now dwell together in unity; and 
episcopacy, he clearly realised, could never 
be regarded as secure while presbytery was 
even tolerated. Thus, partly from the deter- 
mination to discharge to the best of his 
ability the duties of the office he had un- 
dertaken, partly from the knowledge that 
only thus could he establish himself in 
power and in the king’s favour, partly pro- 
bably from a sincere contempt for the pecu- 
liar fanaticism of the kirk, he hesitated at 
no severity in enforcing the annihilation of 
covenanting principles. 

Such extreme zeal in one who had not 
merely been a prominent leader in the kirk, 
but who, having been entrusted with the 
special mission of representing its views to 
the king, had been the main agent in be- 
traying it, naturally aroused against him, 
among the extreme covenanters, an almost 
unspeakable hate. On 9 July 1668 he was 
shot at with a pistol in the High Street, 
Edinburgh, by James Mitchell, who, after 
escaping capture for several years, was ulti- 
mately executed in 1678 [see MIrcHELL or 
Mircuet, JAMES}. Mitchell’s execution in- 
tensified the antipathy to Sharp; and more- 
over the covenanters had gradually been 
roused into resistance and into acts of repri- 
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sal. On 3 May 1679 a number of Fife lairds 
and farmers had assembled on horseback 
on Magus Muir, between St. Andrews and 
Cupar, in the hope of capturing or killing 
Carmichael, sheriti-substitute of Fifeshire, 
the main agent in the persecution of the 
covenanters in the shire, when the carriage 
of the archbishop himself was unexpectedly 
seen approaching. In part influenced by the 
superstitious conviction that God meant to 
deliver him into their hands, and by the 
consideration that it would be more effec- 
tual to remove the principal than the sub- 
ordinate, but chiefly inspired by an over- 
powering passion of hate, they at once 
resolved on the archbishop’s death. David 
Hackston [q. v.], laird of Rathillet, was in 
command of the party; but having a private 
cause of quarrel against the archbishop, he 
resolved to hold aloof, and the duties of 
leader were undertaken by Balfour of Bur- 
leigh [see Batrour, Joun}. Two separate 
accounts of the murder, differing consider- 
ably in details, have been published, the one 
being probably supplied by the daughter of 
Sharp, who was with him in the carriage, the 
other by one of the covenanters; but both 
agree in regard to the substantial facts: viz. 
that he was shot at while sitting beside his 
daughter Isabella in the carriage ; that, find- 
ing he was net slain, the assassins, in the 
belief that he was proof against bullets, 
compelled him to come out of the carriage; 
and that they then fell upon him in a most 
ferocious manner with their swords until 
he received his deathblow. The escape of the 
assassins to the west of Scotland and the 
consequent insurrection form the subject of 
Scott’s ‘Old Mortality,’ in which the main 
historic facts are closely adhered to (see notes 
cand p; cf. Tales of a Grandfather, ch. li. ; 
and art. GRAHAM, JOHN, oF CLAVERHOUSE). 
Sharp was buried in the parish church of St. 
Andrews, where an elaborate marble monu- 
ment, with a long inscription, was erected 
to his memory. His portrait, painted by Lely, 
belonged in 1866 to the Rev. F. G. Sandys 
Lumsdaine, and a copy is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; it has been 
engraved by T. Dudley, D. Loggan (1675), 
and Vertue (1710). : 

By his wife Helen, daughter of Moncrieff 
of Randerston, he had two sons and five 
daughters: Sir William, who succeeded him 
in the barony of Scotscraig; John; Isabella, 
married to John Cunningham of Barns; 
Catherine; Margaret, married to William, 
lord Saltoun; and another, married to 
Erskine of Cambo. 

[Ravillac Redivivus, being a Narrative of the 
Late Tryal of Mr. J. Mitchell for an Attempt 

VOL. XVII. 
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on the Person of the Archbishop of St. Andrews; 
Barbarous Murder of Archbishop Sharp, 3 May 
1679 (in verse), 1679; Some Account of the 
Horrid Murder committed on the late Lord 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1679; Some Ac- 
count of what is discovered concerning the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharp, and of what ap- 
peurs to have been the Occasion thereof, 1679 ; 
Fanatical Moderation, or Unparalleled Villainy 
displayed: being a Faithful Narrative of the 
Barbarous Murder, &c., 1679 and 1711; Life of 
Archbishop Sharp, first printed in 1678, to 
which is added an Account of his Death, by an 
Hye-Witness, 1719; True Account of the Life 
of James Sharp, 1723 ; Stephen’s Life and Times 
of Archbishop Sharp, 1889; Wodrow’s History 
of the Kirk of Scotland; Kirkton’s History of 
the Kirk of Scotland; Burnet’s Own Time; 
Nicoll’s Diary and Robert Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals in the Bannatyne Club; Keith’s Scot- 
tish Bishops ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot. A 
number of Sharp’s letters are included in the 
Addit. MSS. in the British Museum ; and thirty- 
four letters, witten to him by the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale, &c., were published in 
the Miscellany of the Scottish History Society, 
1893.] T. BF. H. 


SHARP, JOHN (1572?-1648?), Scottish 
theologian, was born about 1572. He studied 
at the university of St. Andrews, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1592. In 1601 
he became minister of Kilmany in Fife, a 
parish in the gift of St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrews. He was appointed clerk to 
the assembly which met at Aberdeen on 
2 July 1605 in opposition to the commands 
of James VI, who was taking decisive steps 
to repress the independence of the Scottish 
church (Scottish P. C. Reg. 1604-7, p. 472). 
In consequence Sharp and those present at 
the assembly were ordered to appear before 
the privy council on 24 Oct. When they pre- 
sented themselves they declared the authority 
of the privy council incompetent to judge 
a purely ecclesiastical question. For this 
conduct Sharp and five other ministers were 
confined in Blackness Castle and served with 
an indictment to stand their trial for high 
treason before the court of justiciary at Lin- 
lithgow. ‘There they were found guilty in 
January 1606, and on 23 Oct. banished for life 
(2b. pp. 838-5, 101-5, 112, 123-5, 184, 199; 
CaLDERWOOD, Hist. of the Kirk, vi. 292-332). 
Sharp went to France, where in 1608 he was 
appointed professor of theology in the college 
of Die in Dauphiné. In 1618 Archbishop 
Spotiswood asserted that Sharp had written 
to him beseeching him to obtain his recall 
and promising submission. ‘This statement 
was vehemently denied by Sharp’s friends, 
and the letter itself was never produced. 
There is no doubt, however, that he would 
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have welcomed a reconciliation on honour- 
able terms, and he dedicated his ‘Cursus 
Theologicus’ to King James in the same 
year. In 1630 Cardinal Richelieu ordered 
him to leave France, where he had acquired 
considerable renown as a protestant theo- 
logian, and he came over to London. In 
thesame year he became professor of divinity 
in the university of Edinburgh, and died 
about 1648, when Alexander Colvill suc- 
ceeded him. 

He published: 1. ‘Tractatus de Justifica- 
tione hominis coram Deo, Geneva, 1609 
and 1612, 8vo. 2. ‘Tractatus de misero 
hominis statu sub peccato,’ Geneva, 1610, 
8vo. 3. ‘Cursus Theologicus,’ Geneva, 1618, 
4to; Geneva, 1622, 4to. 4. ‘Symphonia Pro- 
phetarum et Apostolorum,’ Geneva, 1625 and 
1639, 4to. 

[Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. 1. ii. 497 ; M‘Crie’s 
Life of Melville, 1st ed. ii. 253 ; Young’s Life of 
Welsh, p. 169; Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, ii. 
494.] ES; 

SHARP, JOHN (1645-1714), archbishop 
of York, born at Bradtord on 16 Feb. 1644-5, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Sharp, wet 
and dry salter, by Dorothy, eldest daughter 
of John Weddal of Widdington, Yorkshire. 
The family had long been settled in Brad- 
fordale. Sharp’s youngest brother, Sir Joshua 
(da. 1718), an eminent stationer, was sheriff 
of London in 1713 (Nicuots, Lit. Anecd. 
vili, 854). His father, a puritan who en- 
joyed the favour of Fairfax, inculcated in 
him Calvinistic doctrines, but his mother, a 
strong royalist, instructed him in the liturgy. 
On 26 April 1660 he was admitted at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and in the fourth year 
of his residence was made ‘scholar of the 
house.’ He attended the lectures of Thomas 
Burnet (1635 P-1715) (q. v.]in natural philo- 
sophy, and gave much attention to chemistry 
and botany. In 1663 he graduated B.A., 
and began to study divinity. Healso‘kept 
to hard study of the Greek authors’ till 1667, 
when he ‘commenced master.’ Soon after, 
on the recommendation of Henry More (1614- 
1687) [q.v.], the Platonist, who had been 
pleased with his reading of the lessons in the 
college chapel, Sharp became domestic chap- 
lain and tutor at Kensington House, in the 
family of Sir Heneage Finch [q.v.], then 
solicitor-general. He was ordained deacon 
and priest on 12 Aug. 1667 at St. Mary’s, 
Westminster, by special faculty from Arch- 
bishop Sheldon. On 12 July 1669, together 
with other Cambridge men, he was incor- 
porated at Oxford, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Sheldonian Theatre (Woop, 
Fasti, ii. 811). Sharp remained in Finch’s 
house till his marriage in 1676. In 1673 he 
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was appointed, on Finch’s nomination, arch- 
deacon of Berkshire. Through the same in- 
fluence Sharp became in 1675 prebendary of 
Norwich and incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Exchange, London. The latter post 
he resigned the same year for the rectory of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. When Finch be- 
came lord keeper and lord chancellor, Sharp 
acted as his adviser in the bestowal of eccle- 
siastical patronage. 

After his marriage Sharp lived for four 
years in Chancery Lane with William Raw- 
linson, who had married his wife’s sister. 
He soon gained the reputation of being one 
of the best preachers of the day. In 1679 
he was made lecturer at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
where the Friday sermons had been much 
frequented since Tillotson delivered them. 
In the same year he was created D.D. at 
Cambridge by proxy. In 1680 he delivered 
sermons at the Yorkshire feast and at the 
election of lord mayor of London. He now 
removed to Great Russell Street, where he 
remained till he became archbishop. On 
8 July 1681, ‘at the intercession of the Duke 
of York and Lord Arlington,’ he was named 
dean of Norwich; he retained the rectory 
of St. Giles. 

In 1674 he printed a sermon attacking the 
dissenters. Dodwell defended it, and Baxter 
replied to Dodwell. In 1683-4, in two ‘ Dis- 
courses concerning Conscience,’ Sharp am- 
plified his argument, and maintained the 
necessity of dissenters’ communion with the 
church (cf. Bennet, Abridgment of the Lon- 
don Cases, Cambridge, 1700). Sharp’s argu- 
ment was employed in 1704 by a writer in 
favour of reunion with Rome, and a fresb 
controversy followed. 

In 1685 Sharp drew up for the grand jury 
of London their address of congratulation on 
the accession of James II. On 20 April 1686 
he became chaplain in ordinary to the king. 
But, provoked by the tampering of Roman 
catholics with his parishioners, he preached 
two sermons at St. Giles’s on 2 and 9 May, 
which were held to reflect on the king. 
Sharp assured Burnet that nothing of the 
kind was intended, and, to refute the charge, 
went to court to show the notes he had used. 
He was not admitted, and on 14 June Comp- 
ton, bishop of London, was ordered to sus- 
pend him. He refused, but in an interview 
at Doctors’ Commons on the 18th instant 
privately advised Sharp to ‘ forbear the pul- 
pit’ for the present (BurNut, Hist. Own 
Time, iii. 100 et seq.; cf. EvELyN, Diary, 
pp. 255, 257). His appeals to Sunderland 
and Middleton for full reinstatement met 
with no response. On 1 July, by the advice 
of Jeffreys, he left London for Norwich; but 
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when he returned to London in December 
his petition, revised by Jeffreys, was received, 
and in January 1687 he was reinstated. 

In August 1688 Sharp was summoned 
before the ecclesiastical commission for re- 
fusing to read the declaration of indulgence. 
He argued that though obedience was due 
to the king in preference to the archbishop, 
yet that obedience went no further than 
things licita et honesta. After the Revolu- 
tion he visited Jeffreys (who had befriended 
him in the Tower) and ‘freely expostulated 
with him upon his public actions, and par- 
ticularly the affairs in the west.’ 

On 27 Jan. 1689 Sharp preached before 
the Prince of Orange, and three days later 
before the convention. On each occasion he 
prayed for King James, on the ground that 
the lords had not yet concurred in the abdi-~ 
cation vote. The speaker of the House of 
Commons complained of the second sermon 
as an affront, and a hot debate took place; 
but, notwithstanding Evelyn’s statement to 
the contrary (Diary, ii. 291), the preacher 
received the thanks of the house on 1 Feb. 
(Life of Sharp; Macavxay, ii. 639). Nor 
was the court displeased. Sharp preached 
before Queen Mary on the first Friday in 
Lent, and ‘ was taken into no small favour.’ 
On 7 Sept. 1689 he was named dean of 
Canterbury, in succession to Tillotson, and 
was appointed a commissioner for reform of 
the liturgy and the ecclesiastical courts. In 
1690 he was offered his choice of the sees 
vacated by the nonjurors, but declined to 
accept any of them during the life of the 
deprived prelates, among whom were per- 
sonal friends. William III was ‘not a little 
disgusted’ by his refusal; but Tillotson, 
now primate, who was Sharp’s lifelong 
friend, intervened and induced him to give 
a promise to accept the see of York when it 
should fall vacant. A fortnight later Arch- 
bishop Thomas Lamplugh [q. v.] died, and on 
5 July 1691 Sharp was consecrated by Tillot- 
son. On 5 Oct. he took the tests in the 
House of Lords. He held the archiepiscopal 
see longer than any of his predecessors since 
the Reformation. He made elaborate in- 
quiries into its rights and revenues, and drew 
up a manuscript account in four folios, which 
he bequeathed to hissuccessors. It included 
the lives and acts of the archbishops from 
Paulinus to Lamplugh. Le Neve and Willis 
benefited by his labours. In 1693 he visited 
and regulated the chapter of Southwell, 
which had fallen into some disorder. When, 
in 1711, a great part of York minster was 
burnt, he raised almost a third of the sum 
necessary for the repairs. In dealing with 
his clergy be was firm but considerate. He 
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consistently refused to be influenced in the 
distribution of his patronage by political 
motives, and declined to interfere in the con- 
duct of parliamentary elections, even when 
applied to by Lady Russell and the Duke 
of Leeds. He attended York minster thrice 
a week, and himself preached about once a 
fortnight. He would not allow in the pulpit 
‘railing at dissenters,’ and approved useful 
ratherthanshowy preaching. Hediscouraged 
in his diocese the societies ‘ for the reforma- 
tion of manners’ which began to spring up 
about 1697, thinking their methods of doubt- 
ful legality. He interested himself in the 
condition of the distressed Scottish episcopal 
clergy both under William and Anne. He 
was often applied to in cases of conscience, 
and made converts among both nonjurors 
and dissenters, including William Higden 
{a v.] and Robert Nelson [q. v.], Bishop - 
ull’s biographer. Baxter was intimate with 
him, and attended not only his sermons but 
his sacraments (SILVESTER, Life, p. 487). 
With politics, when not affecting the 
church, Sharp rarely concerned himself. In 
April 1694 he took charge successfully, for 
Stillingfleet, of a bill dealing with small 
tithes. In 1692 he opposed the bill for an- 
nual parliaments as prejudicial to the pre- 
rogative. He was opposed to bills of attain- 
der, and voted against that in the case of 
Sir John Fenwick (1646 P-1697) [q. v.], not- 
withstanding an interview with the king at 
Kensington on 8 Dec. 1696. He signed the 
‘association’ to protect William’s life, but 
caused a definition of the word ‘ revenging’ 
to be entered on the journals of the House 
of Lords. At the coronation of Anne, on 
23 April 1702, Sharp delivered a short and 
impressive discourse (STRICKLAND, Queens 
of England, viii. 150). According to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, he was selected as 
‘being a warm and zealous man for the 
church, and reckoned a tory’ (Account of 
her Conduct, p. 134). He was appointed the 
queen’s almoner, and was sworn of the privy 
council. He was also appointed a commis- 
sioner for the Scottish union, but took no 
part in the proceedings. Under Anne, Sharp 
occupied a very important position, which 
he never abused. In the words of his bio- 
grapher, ‘in church matters he was her ~ 
principal guide, in matters of state her con- 
fident’ (sc). In one of their numerous pri- 
vate conferences (December 1706), Sharp 
noted in his diary that Anne said ‘I should 
be her confessor, and she would be mine,’ 
Although they were in general agreement, 
thearchbishop occasionally gave votes against 
the queen’s wishes. As her ecclesiastical 
adviser, he induced her to give back the 
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revenues of the Savoy chapel, supported the 
bounty scheme and its extension to the Irish 
church, and acted as mediator in the disputes 
between the two houses of convocation. He 
was active in advocating the interests of 
foreign protestants at the time of the nego- 
tiations for peace. He gave a hospitable re- 
ception to the Armenian bishops, who came 
over in 1706 to raise money for printing 
bibles in their language; and to Arsenius, 
bishop of Thebais, who came from Egypt in 
1713 (ht. Anecd, viii. 250). From 1710 
onwards he carried on a correspondence with 
Jablonski, chaplain to Frederick I of Prussia, 
with the object of solving the disputes there 
between Lutherans and Calvinists by means 
of the introduction of the English liturgy. 
The death of the king of Prussia put an 
end to the negotiations. The correspon- 
dence, collected by Thomas Sharp, son of the 
archbishop, and translated into French by 
J. T. Muysson, minister of the French pro- 
testant chapel at St. James’s, was published 
in 1757 for presentation to Frederick the 
Great (see Relation des mesures... pour 
introduire la Inturgie Anglicane dans le 
Roiaume de Prusse et dans lElectorat de 
Hanovre. Eclaircie par des lettres et autres 
Pieces originales, &c., with preface by Gran- 
ville Sharp [q. v.] in Append, III. to Lzfe of 
Archbishop Sharp). 

Sharp procured the promotion of Beve- 
ridge, Potter, Prideaux, and Bull. Swift 
credited him and the Duchess of Somerset 
with helping to prevent his obtaining the see 
of Hereford, but hints that he regretted his 
action (vide ‘The Author upon himself’ in 
Swirt’s Works, ed. Scott, 2nd edit. xii. 
315-18; cf. Schutz to Robethon, February 
1714, in Macrpuerson’s Original Papers, ii. 
562; SrRickLAND, Queens of England, viii. 
483; and art. Seymour, CHARLES, sixth 
Dvxs oF SomeRsEr). The cause of offence 
was supposed to be Sharp’s dislike of the 
‘Tale of a Tub.’ It has been plausibly 
argued that Swift borrowed the plan of his 
satire from Sharp’s own ‘ Refutation of a 
Popish Argument handed about in Manu- 
script in 1686’ (see letter by ‘Indagator’ 
[CharlesClarke]in Gent. Mag.1814,1i. 20-22), 

On 10 May 1713 Sharp had his last inter- 
view with Anne, and obtained from her a 
promise to nominate as his successor at York 
Sir William Dawes, bishop of Chester. In 
December he fell ill, and on the 9th made 
the last entry in his diary, in which he had 
written weekly from 1691 till 1702 and daily 
since. He died at Bath on 2 Feb. 1714. He 
was buried in St. Mary’s Chapel, York 
minster, where an elaborate Latin inscrip- 
tion was placed on his monument by Smal- 
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ridge, bishop of Bristol. The epitaph is given 
in Willis’s ‘ Survey of Cathedrals’ (i. 60-3), 
and, with translation,in Wilford’s‘ Memorials 
of Eminent Persons’ (Appendix). 

Sharp was married, by Tillotson, at 
Clerkenwell in 1676 to Elizabeth Palmer of 
Winthorp, Lincolnshire. Of his fourteen chil- 
dren, only four survivedhim. Of these, John 
Sharp (1678-1727) of Grafton Park repre- 
sented Ripon from 1701 to 1714; he was 
a commissioner of trade from 15 Sept. 1713 
to September 1714 (Haypn), and died on 
9 March 1726-7 ; in Wicken church, North- 
amptonshire, there is a monument to him and 
his wife Anna Maria, daughter of Charles 
Hosier of Wicken Park. Thomas (1693- 
1758), the youngest son and biographer of the 
archbishop, is separately noticed. 

Macky in 1702 described Sharp as ‘a 
black man, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the Church of England.’ All authorities 
agree in praising him as a preacher and 
divine. His tastes were liberal. ‘He loved 
poetry all his life,’ writes his son; and 
Onslow, in a note to Burnet, says that he 
was wont to say that the Bible and Shake- 
speare made him archbishop of York (Hist. 
of his own Time, iii. 100). He is also said 
to have ‘admitted and admired the new 
philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton, of which 
he used frequently to discourse.’ His hobby 
was the collection of coins. These he left 
to his friend Ralph Thoresby [q. v.], together 
with a manuscript treatise, ‘ Observations on 
the Coinage of Hngland.’ This is said to 
have been of great use to Thoresby and suc- 
ceeding writers, such as Stephen Martin 
Leake [q. v.] The manuscript, purchased by 
Gough in 1764 at the sale of Thoresby’s mu- 
seum, was printed in Nichols’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica’ (vol. vi.; cf. Lit. 
Anecdotes, ix. 97). Part of it also appeared 
in Ives’s ‘ Select Papers’ (1773). 

As a controversialist Sharp was strenuous, 
but candid and urbane. Several of his ser- 
mons appeared in his lifetime. ‘Fifteen 
Sermons on several Occasions’ reached a 
seventh edition in 1738. Some sermons 
were contained in ‘ Protestant Writers’ (vol. 
ix. 1762, ‘ Family Lectures’ (vol. ii. 1791), 
Cochrane’s ‘Protestant Manual’ (1889), 
Brogden’s ‘Illustrations of the Liturgy’ 
(ili, 1842). Felton, in his ‘ Dissertations 
upon reading the Classics,’ held them up as 
models of style. Evelyn, who heard him 
preach at the Temple in April 1696, notes 
that ‘his prayer before the sermon was one 
of the most excellently composed I ever 
heard’ (Diary, ii. 8341). As compared with 
Tillotson, Burnet found him wanting in 
knowledge of the world. Of his general 
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theological position Macaulay wrote that he 
was ‘ the highest churchman that had been 
zealous for comprehension and the lowest 
that felt ascruple about succeeding a deprived 
prelate’ (Hist. iv. 43). The first collective 
edition of his works was published in seven 
volumes in 1754. An edition in five volumes 
appeared at Oxford in 1829. 

A portrait, engraved by Scriven, repre- 
senting Sharp in his robes, is prefixed to 
vol. i. of his ‘ Life.’ Three others, engraved 
by E. Cooper, White (1691, prefixed to ‘Ser- 
mons,’ 1709), and F. Kyte, are mentioned 
in Bromley’s ‘ Catalogue.’ 

[The Life of John Sharp, with three appen- 
dices containing ‘select, original, and copies of 
original papers,’ was written by his son Thomas 
Sharp, archdeacon of Northumberland. It re- 
mained in manuscript until 1825, when it ap- 
peared in two volumes edited by Thomas New- 
come, rector of Shenley and vicar of Tottenham, 
who obtained access to it through his friendship 
with a great-granddaughter of the archbishop. 
The third appendix, added by the editor, con- 
tains letters of Granville Sharp. The Life, 
founded chiefly on the archbishop’s shorthand 
diary, is supplemented by other contemporary 
sources, of which a detailed list copied from Cole 
(Addit. MS. 5880, f. 75) is given in the editor’s 
appendix. The chief are Birch’s Life of Tillot- 
son; Whiston’s Memoirs of himself and of Dr. 
Clarke, and his Historical Preface to Primitive 
Christianity Revived. The compiler of the ar- 
ticle in the Biographia Britannica, 1760, had 
the help of Archdeacon Sharp. The article in 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. is founded also on Le 
Neve’s Protestant Bishops, 1720, and Todd’s 
Deans of Canterbury. Thoresby’s Ducatus 
Leodiensis, ed. Whitaker, p. 37, gives the Sharp 
pedigree. Macaulay makes much use of the 
Life of Sharp. For a full statement of his 
theological position, see Abbey’s English Church 
and its Bishops in the Highteenth Century, i. 
103-5; see too Carus’s Life of Simeon, 1848, 
p. 20; Nelson’s Bull, 1714, p. 279; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. xii. 345.] G. Lz G.N. 


SHARP or SHARPE, LEONEL (1559- 
1631), royal chaplain, second son of Robert 
Sharpe,a merchant, of London, and of Julian, 
eldest daughter of Sir Richard Mallorie, lord 
mayor, was born in 1559 (Hari. Soc. Publ. 
vi. 259). He entered Eton College in 1576, 
and proceeded as fellow to King’s College, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 1581, 
M.A. in 1584, and received from the univer- 
sity the degree of D.D. before 1603. In 
1588 he was present at Tilbury camp in the 
capacity of chaplain to the Earl of Essex, 
and was chosen, as he states, to repeat Eliza- 
beth’s celebrated oration to the whole army 
assembled there (Letter to Buckingham in 
Cabala sive Scrina Sacra, p. 259). In 1589 
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and in 1596 he accompanied Essex in his 
expeditions to Cadiz and Portugal, and his 
share in these exploits fostered his strong 
anti-papal and anti-Spanish tendencies (76. 
p- 259; Breen, Mem. of Elizabeth, ii. 17). 
In 1590 Sharp became rector of Malpas in 
Cheshire, and in 1597 of Tiverton and 
Stoke-in-Teignhead in Devonshire. When 


‘Essex was executed for treason, Sharp was 


banished to his Devonshire parishes. In May 
1601, in a letter to Cecil, he professed the 
strongest personal affection for Essex, but 
asserted that when he became aware of his 
patron’s disloyalty he had not hesitated for 
a moment to espouse the queen’s cause (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 27). He was 
soon after appointed aroyalchaplain. Trueto 
his policy of ingratiating himself with those 
in authority, Sharp celebrated the commence- 
ment of James I’s reign by a laudatory ser- 
mon on Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 
preached before the university of Cambridge 
at St. Mary’s. He also succeeded in ob- 
taining the patronage of the Earl of North- 
ampton, whom the new reign brought into 
prominence. In 1605 he became archdeacon 
of Berkshire and rector of North Moreton 
in that county. He was also about this time 
appointed chaplain to Henry, prince of 
Wales, in which capacity he addressed a 
congratulatory epistle to him on his escape 
from the gunpowder plot (Brrou, Life of 
Prince Henry, pp. 62, 415). 

But. his career at court soon terminated 
after Prince Henry’s death in 1612. Already, 
in 1606, he had been summoned to clear 
himself to the council of the suspicion of en- 
deavouring to stir up strife between the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish factions at court (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. Add. 1580-1625, p. 482). 
In 1614 John Hoskins (1566-1638) [q. v.], 
speaking in parliament concerning Scottish 
favourites, made an allusion to the Sicilian 
Vespers. On being called to account he 
pleaded that he did not understand the nature 
of his threat, but that it had been suggested 
to him by Sharp. Both Hoskins and Sharp, 
together with Sir Charles Cornwallis, who 
was also implicated, were committed to the 
Tower on 22 June. Sharp’s health suffered 
from confinement, but he was not released 
till 15 June of the following year (2d. 1611- 
1618, pp. 287, 289, 344). f 

Sharp made several attempts to regain 
favour by means of obsequious sermons. He 
also wrote several letters to the king and to 
various ministers, in which he advocated the 
adoption of Elizabeth’s domestic policy, and 
magnified the part which he had formerly 
played in state affairs (2b. 1628-9, pp. 96, 
541; Cabala, pp. 285-7). In 1618, accord- 
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ing to Chamberlain, he penned the defence 
of Sir Lewis Stukeley [q. v.] against the 
charge of betraying Sir Walter Ralegh (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 600). In the 
same year the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the honorary degree of D.D. In his 
later years he resided at Boughton Malherb 
in Kent, one of his parishes. There he died 
on 1 Jan. 1630-1, and was buried in the 
church, a marble monument marking his 
grave. About 1597 he married Ann, daugh- 
ter of John Chichester of Hall in Devonshire. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Dialogus inter 
Angliam et Scotiam,’ Cambridge, 1603, 8vo. 
2. ‘Oratio Funebris in honorem Henrici 
Wall. Prin.,’ 1612, London, 4to, with verses 
by his brothers Edward, Andrew, and Wil- 
liam, prefixed; translated into English by 
Edward Sharp, 1616, 4to. 3. ‘ Novum Fidei 
Symbolum,’ 1612, London, 4to. 4. ‘Specu- 
lum Papee,’ 1612, London, 4to. The last two 
were jointly translated into English under 
the title ‘A Looking-glass for the Pope,’ 
1623, 4to. 

[Wood’s Athen Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 625; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. p. 187; Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 
3885; Lansdowne MS. 984, f. 92; Gardiner’s 
Hist. of Engl. ii. 250 ; Birch’s Court and Times 
of James I, 1. 326; Reliquize Wottoniane, p. 34; 
Hasted’s Kent, ii. 487; Gent. Mag. 1820, ii. 
16; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 636; Hazlitt’s Hand- 
book, p. 552.] BE. I...C. 


SHARP, MICHAEL WILLIAM (d. 
1840), painter, appears to have been born in 
London, and was a pupil of Sir William 
Beechey, R.A. He also studied in the schools 
of the Royal Academy. In 1813 he was 
settled at Norwich, where he appears to 
have been a pupil of John Crome [q. v.], 
with whom he lodged, and of whom he 
painted a small portrait, besides being god- 
father to one of his sons. Afterwards he 
became one of the prominent painters of the 
Norwich school, with whom he exhibited for 
some years. Sharp appears as a portrait- 
painter at the Royal Academy in 1801, but 
he attained his greatest success as a painter 
of small domestic scenes, usually of a 
humorous character. One of these, ‘The 
Music Master,’ exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1809, gained a premium of fifty 
guineas and was purchased by Mr. Thomas 
Hope. He obtained many commissions, and 
his pictures were usually quickly sold at the 
exhibitions. Many of them also were en- 
graved, such as ‘Sunday Morning’ (R.A. 
1820), ‘The Sailor’s Wedding’ (R.A. 1828), 
‘The Black Draught,’ and ‘The Spoilt Child.’ 
Sharp also executed for theatrical patrons 
several groups, containing portraits of the 


principal performers on the stage at that date, 
such as ‘ Queen Constance before the Tents of 
the English and Foreign Sovereigns,’ painted 
in 1819; ‘ An Authorreading his Drama to an 
Assemblage of the Performers in the Green 
Room of Drury Lane Theatre; ’ ‘The Shake- 
speare Jubilee, with Portraits of the prin- 
cipal Covent Garden Performers,’ &c. Sharp’s 
works, despite a tendency to vulgarity, were 
very popular in his day. Sharp appears to 
have returned to London in 1820, and died 
at Boulogne in 1840. A lecture by him, 
delivered in 1820 to the Philosophical 
Society at Norwich, is printed in Elmes’s 
‘Annals of the Fine Arts, vols. iv. and yv., 
as ‘An Essay on Gesture.’ 


[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Graves’s Dict. of 
Artists, 1760-1893; Annals of the Fine Arts, 
vols. iv. and y. passim.] L, C. 


SHARP, PATRICK (d. 1615), Scottish 
theologian, was made master of Glasgow 
grammar school in 1574, While in this 
position he was brought much into contact 
with Andrew Melville (1545-1622) [q. v.], 
to whom he acknowledged many obligations 
(Jamus Mutvintr, Diary, ed. Pitcairn, p. 
50). Soon after 1575 he was appointed one 
of a commission of classical scholars to draw 
up a new Latin grammar for use in the Scot- 
tish schools (Reg. of Scottish Privy Council, 
ed. Masson, 11. 475, v. 110, xxv). In 1585 
James VI appointed him principal of the 
university of Glasgow. From this time he 
took an important part in the government 
and controversies of the Scottish church. 
He seems to have wished to preserve a posi- 
tion of neutrality between the two parties 
which divided the kirk, but he gradually 
inclined to the king’s party. In 1586 he 
was placed on a commission charged by the 
general assembly to control the proceedings 
of the bishops (CALDERWOOD, History of the 
Kirk, ed. Thomson, iv. 570). In 1596 the 
general assembly appointed him and fifteen 
others to organise the church in opposition 
to the government. In consequence he was 
ordered by the privy council to return to 
Glasgow (Reg. of Scottish Privy Council, v. 
333). But in the same year he took part in 
the reactionary general assembly at Perth, 
and in 1597 he formed part of the commis- 
sion to whom were delegated the powers of 
the general assembly when that body was 
not in session, and whose appointment paved 
the way for the re-establishment of episco- 

acy (2. p. 885 ; CaLDERWooD, v. 420, 609, 
645, 701). In 1606 Sharp was summoned 
to Hampton Court, with seven other divines, 
to support the king’s side in a debate with 
Andrew Melville and seven ultra-presbyte- 
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rians on the general questions at issue be- 


tween king and kirk (MELyitLu, Diary, pp. 
659, 684, 724, 754, 760). In the same year 
he was appointed constant moderator to the 
Glasgow presbytery in the absence of the 
bishop, andencountered such opposition that 
the privy council were obliged to order the 
presbytery to receive him under pain of re- 
bellion. 
rebuked for endeavouring to extend the 
judicial powers of the presbytery to the de- 
cision of criminal cases (Reg. of Privy 
Council, vii. 379). In 1609 Sharp took part 
in the Falkland conference, which was in- 
tended to render matters easy for the bishops 
at the general assembly (MuLvitxE, Diary, 
p- 770). On15 May 1610 he was appointed 
to the Scottish court of high commission, 
and held the office till 11 Aug. 1614 (7d. pp. 
788, 797; Reg. of Privy Council, viii. 481). 
He died in May 1615, having been twice 
married: first, to Mary Fowlls, widow of John 
Houlden of Balwill, on 1 Sept. 1593, by 
whom he had two sons, David and Christian, 
and two daughters; and, secondly, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Gale of East- 
wood, by whom he had a son James. 

Sharp was a distinguished scholar and the 
teacher of John Cameron (1579 ?-1625) 
[q. v.] But only one of his works survives, 
viz. ‘ Doctrine Christiane brevis explicatio,’ 
printed by Robert Waldegrave in Edinburgh 
in 1599, 

[Scott’s Fasti Keclesize Scot. m.i. 66; Baillie’s 
Letters, iii, 577; M‘Ure’s Glasgow, p. 224; 
M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville, i. 77, 186, ii. 
311; Munimenta Universitatis Glasguensis 
(Maitland Soc.), index.] Biel aOe 

SHARP, RICHARD (1759-1835), 
known as ‘ Conversation Sharp,’ the son of 
an English officer, was born in the British 
garrison at Newfoundland in 1759, He 
adopted a commercial life, and for many 
years was a partner in the West India house 
of Boddington, Sharp, & Phillips in Fish 
Street Hill, London. Afterwards he was a 
member of the firm of Richard Sharp & Co., 
hat manufacturers, at the same address, and 
in 1806 was described as of Mark Lane. In 
business he amassed a considerable fortune. 

Through life Sharp took a keen interest in 
politicsand in literature. In his early years 
he knew Johnson and Burke. His friendship 
with Rogers began in the spring of 1792, and 
in the following July they made a tour 
together in the south of England. They be- 
came the ‘closest and most intimate friends.’ 
He madethe acquaintance of Sir James Mack- 
intosh about 1788 at a meeting of the Society 
for obtaining Constitutional Information. 
Mackintosh said that Sharp was the best 


Yet in the following year he was’ 
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critic he had ever known, and discussed meta- 
physics with him for hours in the chambers 
of Rogers in the Temple. In the winter of 
1791-2 Sharp co-operated with the leading 
members of the whig party in forming a 
society for obtaining a reform of parliament, 
which was known as ‘ Friends of the People.’ 
He was a man of many clubs and societies, 
both literary and political. As a friend of 
Isaac Reed [q. v.], he belonged to the Unin- 
creasable Club in Holborn, of which Reed 
was president, and he joined the Eumelean 
Club at the Blenheim tavern in Bond Street 
(Nicuots, Lt. Anecdotes, ii. 638, 672). He 
was one of the original members of the 
Literary Society founded in 1806 (M. E. 
Grant Durr, Notes, 1897, ii. 289). He also 
attended, with Canning and Mackintosh, a 
debating society held at the Clifford Street 
coffee-house at the corner of Bond Street, and 
when the King of Clubs was instituted by 
‘Bobus’ Smith about 1801 at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern in the Strand, three of the 
earliest members were Erskine, Curran, and 
Sharp (CunnineHam, London, ed. Wheatley, 
i, 425, 480). He was elected F.S.A. on 
19 April 1787, and F.R.S. on 12 June 
1806. 

From 1806 to 1812 Sharp sat in parlia- 
ment as a consistent whig for the pocket 
borough of Castle Rising in Norfolk. Ata 
by-election in March 1816 he was returned 
for the Irish constituency of Portarlington, 
and he was re-elected at the general election 
in 1818, but resigned early in 1819, and his 
friend David Ricardo [q. v.] took his place. 
He was returned for Ilchester at the general 
election of 1826, but by an order of the House 
of Commons on 22 Feb. 1827 his name was 
erased from the list and the seat given to 
another. Fora timehe was a member of the 
finance committee, and a high compliment 
was paid to him by Henry Bankes [q. v.] for 
his services; but his name was not included in 
the renewed committee of June 1807 (Han- 
sard, ix. 692-715). He was also a member 
of Horner’s bullion committee (2d. xix. 1061). 
His chief speech was made on 21 March 
1808 in introducing a motion condemning the 
expedition to Copenhagen (2. x. 1185-1215), 
but this success was not followed up by later 
speeches. He was, however, on the testimony 
of Samuel Rogers, ‘very active in the back- 
ground.’ j : 

Sharp, when in London, lived in Park 
Lane, and in the country his‘ cottage-home’ 
was at Fredley Farm in Mickleham, near 
Dorking (THoRNE, Environs of London, ii. 
430). At these houses he gathered around 
him the chief persons of the day, and he 
knew their characters so well that he could 
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hit them off in a moment. His conversa- 
tional talents gave him hisnickname. Some 
notes of his talk are given in the ‘ Merivale 
Family Memorials,’ pp. 210-11, and Henry 
Mill said in 1840, ‘it was a fine thing for 
me to hear Conversation Sharp and my 
father [James Mill] converse’ (C. Fox, 
Journals, i. 146-7). A list of the visitors 
at Fredley between 1797 and 1835 is given 
in ‘ Maria Drummond,’ 1891, pp. 30-2. They 
included Horner (cf. Memoirs, ii. 355-6), 
Grattan, and Sydney Smith, who was so often 
there that he was dubbed ‘the bishop of 
Mickleham.’ Sharp was very friendly with 
Tom Moore, and was very kind to Macaulay 
at his entrance into life. Hallam intro- 
duces him as ‘ my late friend, Richard Sharp, 
whose good taste is well known’ (Lit. Hist. 
Europe, pt. iv. chap. vii. n.) He was a 
friend of John Horne Tooke, and a familiar 
guest at Holland House. In the autumn of 
1816 Sharp, while on the lake of Geneva, 
visited Byron, who preserved some of his 
anecdotes (Moorn, Byron, 1847 ed., pp. 205, 
231, 323, 475). 

Sharp often travelled on the continent, 
particularly in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and he was a frequent visitor to the 
English lakes, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of their poets. Wordsworth used to 
say that Sharp knew Italy better than any 
one he ever met (Knieut, Life of Words- 
worth, iii. 250-1). In the spring of 1804 
he entertained Coleridge very generously in 
London. His health began to decline about 
1832; he spent the winter of 1834-5 at 
Torquay. He died unmarried at Dorchester, 
while on the journey to London, on 30 March 
1835. His ward and adopted child, Maria 
Kinnaird, married Thomas Drummond (1797- 
1840) [q. v.] She inherited the bulk of 
Sharp’s property, including the estate at 
Fredley and a house at Hyde Park Gardens, 
in which was the Reynolds portrait of Dr. 
Johnson, that had been bought at the Thrale 
sale in 1816. Mrs. Drummond died at Fredley 
on 15 Jan. 1891. 

In 1828 Sharp issued to his friends an 
anonymous volume of ‘Epistles in Verse,’ 
which were composed abroad between 1816 
and 1823. They were reproduced, with the 
addition of an ‘ Epistle to Lord Holland, 
Windermere, 1829,’ in his volume of ‘ Letters 
and Essays in Prose and Verse’ (anon.), 
1834; 2nd ed. by Richard Sharp, 1834; 3rd 
ed., 1834, These were noticed in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ li. 285-304, and were pro- 
nounced remarkable ‘for wisdom, wit, 
knowledge of the world, and sound criticism.’ 
He had contributed in 1784 a preface to the 
‘Essay towards an English Grammar,’ by his 


old schoolmaster, John Fell (1735-1797) 
(q. v.], and a paper by him, ‘On the Nature 
and Utility of Eloquence,’ was read before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester on 2 Nov. 1787, and printed in 
its ‘ Memoirs’ (iii, 307-29). A °Lettertothe 
Public Meeting of the Friends to the Repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts from a Lay 
Dissenter, 1790,’ is attributed to him (Har- 
Kerr and Laine, Dict. of Anon. Int. ii. 
1403-4). 

Sharp at one time contemplated writing a 
history of the establishment of American in- 
dependence, a scheme which was encouraged 
by his intimate friend, John Adams, after- 
wards president of the United States. Sharp 
assisted in the ‘Memoirs of Mackintosh.’ 
Numerous letters to him are in that work, i. 
128 et seq.; Parr’s ‘Works,’ vii. 322-4; 
Knight’s ‘Wordsworth,’ i. 377-8, ii. 9-118, 
iii. 61-2, 77 ; and Mr. Clayden’s volumes on 
Samuel Rogers. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835 ii. 96-7; (Marsh) Clubs of 
London, ii. 161-2 ; Timbs’s Clubs, i. 165-6, 169; 
Clayden’s Early Life of Rogers, p. 253 to end; 
Clayden’s Rogers and Contemporaries, passim ; 
Wilson’s House of Commons, 1808, p. 133; 
Dyce’s Table Talk of Rogers, pp. 18, 132-3, 
197; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. ix. 419, 513; 
Paul’s Maria Drummond, 1891; Times, 17 Jan. 
1891, p. 10; Bright’sDorking, pp. 137-44; Lady 
Holland’s Sydney Smith, i. 129, ii. 364-6; 
Horner’s Memoirs, i. 183-5, 253-4; Walpole’s 
Lord John Russell, i. 229-20 ; Cowper’s Works, 
ed. Bruce, i. p. evii; Memoirs of Mackintosh, 
i, pp. iv. 169, 433.] isestioe sd 


SHARP, SAMUEL (1700?-1778), sur- 
geon, son of Henry Sharp of the island of 
Jamaica, was born about 1700. He was 
bound apprentice for seven years to William 
Cheselden [q. v.], the great surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, on 2 March 1724. He 
paid 3002. when his indentures were signed, 
the money being found by Elizabeth Sale, a 
widow living at Hertford. Sharp appears 
to have spent a part of his apprenticeship 
in France, where he made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire, and acquired that knowledge of 
French surgery which afterwards stood him 
in good stead. He was admitted a freeman of 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company on 7 March 
17381, obtained his diploma on 4 April 1782, 
and on 6 June, when he was living in Ingram 
Court, Fenchurch Street, he ‘was admitted 
into the livery and clothing of the Company.’ 
He was elected surgeon to Guy’s Hospital 
on 9 Aug. 1738, the year in which Cheselden 
published his ‘Osteographia.’ Sharp is said 
to have assisted his former master in the 
preparation of this great work, and Cheselden 
introduced a portrait of Belchier and Sharp 
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into the frontispiece. Sharp rapidly acquired 
an extensive practice. In 1746 want of 
leisure, probably combined with frequent 
attacks of asthma, led him to resign to 
William Hunter the ‘course of anatomical 
lectures, to which were added the operations 
of surgery, with the application of bandages.’ 
He had been in the habit of delivering 
the lectures in Covent Garden on winter 
afternoons to a society of navy surgeons. 
Out of these lectures grew Hunter's Great 
‘Windmill Street school of medicine, which 
laid the foundations of modern medical 
teaching. Sharp paid a second visit to Paris 
in 1749, and was elected a member of the 
Paris Royal Society, having been made a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London on 
13 April 1749. The direct outcome of this 
souBEPy was ‘A Critical Enquiry into the 

resent State of Surgery,’ published in 1754, 
a work which gives an interesting account 
of the contemporary practice of surgery, 
especially in French schools. 

Sharp resigned his appointment at Guy’s 
Hospital on 23 Sept. 1757 on the ground of 
ill-health ; but he continued to practise until 
1765, when he set out on a winter tour 
through Italy. The results were published 
in his plain-speaking ‘Letters from Italy,’ 
which appeared in August 1766. Dr. John- 
son thought ‘there was a great deal of matter 
in them.’ The publication of a second edi- 
tion in 1767 called forth Baretti’s ‘ Account 
of the Manners and Customs of Italy,’ an 
acrid criticism of Sharp’s views. It was 
answered by Sharp in ‘A View of the Cus- 
toms, Manners, Drama, &c., of Italy, as they 
are described in the “ Frusta Litteraria,”’ 
London, 8vo, 1768. Sharp died on 24 March 
1778. 

‘Sharp,’ says Sir James Paget, ‘was a 
thoroughly informed surgeon, well read, ob- 
servant, judicious, a lover of simplicity, 
wisely doubtful. I think, too, he must have 
been an eminently safe man, who might be 
relied on for knowing or doing whatever, in 
his time, could be known or done for the 
good of his patients. In this view, I be- 
lieve he was as good a surgeon as Hunter ; 
but there is nothing in his books that can 
justly be called pathology, nor any sign of a 
really scientific method of study. They 
contain the practice, not the principles, of 
surgery.’ Sharp’s work attracted much notice 
upon the continent, and he is interesting as 
the immediate link connecting the old with 
modern surgery. Cheselden was his master ; 
Hunter, if not actually his pupil, learnt from 
him by tradition. Among other improve- 
ments in surgical instruments introduced by 
Sharp, he is said to have been the first to 
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suggest that the barrel of a trephine should 
be conical. 

Besides the ‘Letters from Italy,’ Sharp 
published: 1, ‘A Treatise on the Operations 
of Surgery,’ London, 1739 ; 2nd edit. 1739; 
3rd edit. 1740; 4th edit. 1743; 6th edit. 
1751; 8th edit. 1761; 10th edit.1782; French 


_ translation by A. F. Jault, Paris, 1741. 2. 6A 


Critical Enquiry into the Present State of 
Surgery,’ London, 8vo, 1750 ; 2nd edit. 1750; 
ord edit. 1754; 4th-edit. 1761; translated 
into French 1751, into Spanish 17538, into 
German 1756, and Italian 1774. This book, 
written clearly andin good English, contains 
thirteen short chapters upon hernia, litho- 
tomy, amputations, concussion of the brain, 
tumours of the gall-bladder, extirpation of the 
tonsils, hydrocele, and a few other matters. 
To the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ Sharp 
contributed two papers in 1753 on ‘A New 
Method of Opening the Cornea in order to Ex- 
tract the Crystalline Humour,’ and in 1754 
a paper ‘On the Styptic Powers of Agaric.’ 
[The manuscript records at the Barber-Sur- 
geons’ Hall, by the kind permission of the master, 
Sidney Young, esq., F.S.A.; Wilks and Bettany’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Guy’s Hospital; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill ; additional 
facts kindly given to the author by Dr. Wilks, 
F.R.S.; Paget's Hunterian Oration, 1877; Hut- 
chinson’s Address in Surgeryin the British Medi- 
cal Journal, 1895, ii. 273.} D’A, P. 


SHARP, SAMUEL (1814-1882), geo- 
logist and antiquary, son of Stephen Sharp 
and Anna Maria Bloor of Uppingham, was 
born on 18 July 1814.at Romsey in Hamp- 
shire. While still young he lost his father; 
his mother then removed to Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, and married the proprietor and 
editor of the ‘Stamford Mercury.’ Sharp, 
who for a considerable time aided his step- 
father in conducting this newspaper, soon 
began to study geology. In 1857 he went 
to live near Northampton, where he con- 
tinued his scientific work and increased his 
collection of fossils. He published two very 
valuable papers on tke Northamptonshire 
oolites in the ‘Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society’ (xxvi. 854, xxix. 225), be- 
sides a few of minor interest, and a useful 
textbook, ‘Rudiments of Geology ’ (1875), a 
second and enlarged edition being published 
in the following year. He was also a dili- 
gent student of local antiquities, formed a 
valuable collection of the coins minted at 
Stamford, and described them in the‘ Journal 
of the Numismatic Society.’ He was a fel- 
low of that society, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and from 1862 of the Geological 
Society. He married, in 1846, Caroline Ann 
Weldon, and died without issue on 28 Jan. 
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1882, at Great Harrowden Hall, near Well- 
ingborough, where the later years of his life 
were spent. 

[Obituary Notices, Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 144, 
and Quart. Journ. of the Geol. Soc. xxxyiil., 
Proe. p.53; information from Prof. J. W. Judd.] 

TG. -B: 

SHARP, THOMAS, D.D. (1693-1758), 
biographer and theological writer, younger 
son of John Sharp [q. v.], archbishop of 
York, was born on 12 Dec. 1693. At the 
age of fifteen he was admitted of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1712, M.A. in 1716, and was elected 
to a fellowship. He became chaplain to 
Archbishop Dawes; prebendary of South- 
well; a member of the Gentlemen’s Society 
at Spalding; prebendary of Wistow in the 
church of York on 29 April 1719; rector of 
Rothbury, Northumberland, and archdeacon 
of Northumberland on 27 Feb. 1722-3 
(Hurcuinson, Durham, ii. 225). He was 
created D.D. at Cambridge in 1729. On 
1 Dec. 1732 he was installed in the tenth 
prebend of the cathedral at Durham, and in 
1755 he succeeded Dr. Mangey as official to 
the dean and chapter of that cathedral. He 
died at Durham on 16 March 1758, and was 
buried at the west end of the cathedral in the 
chapel called the Galilee. Portraits of Sharp 
are prefixed to his collected‘ Works,’ 1763,and 
his life of his father, 1825 (cf. BRomizy). 

He married, on 19 June 1722, Judith, 
daughter of Sir George Wheler [q. v.] (she 
died on 2 July 1757), and had fourteen chil- 
dren. His eldest son, John Sharp, D.D., was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, be- 
came a prebendary of Durham, archdeacon 
of Northumberland, vicar of Hartborne, per- 
petual curate of Bamburgh, and senior trustee 
of the estates of Nathaniel, lord Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, whose charities he was 
indefatigable in promoting; and died on 
28 April 1792. His ninth son was Gran- 
ville Sharp [q. v.],and another son, William, 
was a surgeon at Fulham. 

His chief works are: 1.‘ A Vindication of 
Bishop Taylor from the injurious misrepre- 
sentation of him by the Author of the Letter 
to the Clergy of the Church of England in 
the county of Northumberland, 1733. 
2. ‘An Enquiry about the Lawfulness of 
Eating Blood. Occasion’d by Revelation 
examin’d with Candour. ... By a Preben- 
dary of York,’ London, 1738, 8vo, 3. ‘A 
Defence of the Enquiry about the Lawful- 
ness of Eating Blood, London, 1734, 8vo. 
4, ‘Opinion on a Proposal for instituting a 
Protestant Convent,’ 1737; printed in his 
‘ Life’ of Archbishop Sharp, ii. 281. 5. “T'wo 
Dissertations concerning the Etymology and 


Scripture-Meaning of the Hebrew words 
Elohim and Berith. Occasioned by some 
Notions lately advanced [by J. Hutchinson 
and A. 8. Catcott] in relation to them,’ Lon- 
don, 1751, 8vo. This elicited replies from 
J. Bate and B. Holloway, and these two 
writers were answered by G. Kalmar, who 
defended Sharp. The latter issued a ‘review 
and defence’ of the dissertations (pt. i. 1754, 
pt. ii. and iii. 1755). 6. ‘The Rubric in the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Canons of 
the Church of England, so far as they relate 
to the Parochial Clergy, considered,’ Lon- 
don, 1758, 8vo ; 1787, 8vo; Oxford, 1834 and 
1853, 8vo. 7. ‘Discourses touching the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew Tongue and Cha- 
racter,’ London, 1755, 8vo. 8. ‘Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s Exposition of Cherubim, and his 
Hypothesis concerning them examined,’ Lon- 
don, 1755. W. Hodges published a reply. 
9. ‘Sermons on several occasions,’ 1763, 
8vo. 10. ‘Discourses on Preaching; or, 
directions towards attaining the best manner 
of discharging the duties of the Pulpit,’ 3rd 
edit. London, 1787, 8vo. 11. ‘The Life of 
John Sharp, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 
. . . Edited by Thomas Newcome, M.A., 
2 vols., London, 1825, 8vo. A collected 
edition of Sharp’s ‘ Works’ appeared, with a 
portrait prefixed, in 1763; his correspondence 
with Mrs. Catherine Cockburn on moral 
virtue and moral obligation was published in 
1748, and he left in manuscript ‘Catalogus 
Episcoporum, Priorum, Decanorum, Canoni- 
corum LEcclesize Dunelmensis. Cui pre- 
mittitur Series Episcoporum Lindisfarnen- 
sium. Subjiciuntur Catalogi Archidiaco- 
norum Dunelmensium et Northumbrie, et 
Cancellariorum Temporalium et Spiritualium 
Dunelmensium,’ and ‘An Account of Hex- 
ham’ (Nicnoxs, Lat. Anecd. i. 487, viii. 378). 
{Addit. MS. 5880 f. 194; Bromley’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 280; Byrom’s Journal, i. 
206, 861, 368, 399, 422, 630; Mrs. Catherine 
Cockburn’s Life prefixed to her Works, p. xliv, 
vol. ii. pp. 811, 812, 8353; Collinson’s Somerset, 
iii. 568 ; Cooke’s Preacher’s Assistant, ii. 300; 
Hutchinson’s Durham, ii. 211; Jones’s Life of 
Bishop Horne, pp. 81 seq.; Prince Hoare’s Me- 
moirs of Granville Sharp, 1820; Wrangham’s 
Zouch, ii, 206 ; Letters of Eminent Literary Men 
(Camden Soce.); Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. iv. 352; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd, i. 487, vi. 111, x. 674; Stukeley’s Carau- 
sius, pp. 96, 116.] ANG 


SHARP, THOMAS (1770-1841), anti- 
quary, only son of Thomas Sharp of Co- 
ventry, hatter, was born on 7 Nov. 1770, in 
a house in Smithford Street, Coventry, dis- 
tinguished by the effigy of ‘Peeping Tom’ 
He was educated at the free grammar schocl, 
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and on his father’s death, in 1784, carried 
on the business. 

From youth Sharp devoted himself to the 
study of local antiquities. About 1798 Sharp, 
with two friends, employed a drawing-mas- 
ter to take views of all the buildings of in- 
terest in the county, which they caused to 
be engraved and inserted in their copies of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire.’ In 1820 Sharp 
procured rubbings of all the brasses in the 
county for insertion in the same work, In 
1804 he retired from the retail trade, and 
devoted his additional leisure to antiquarian 
research. In 1824 appeared his ‘Guide to 
Coventry,’ and in 1825 he published his chief 
work, ‘A Dissertation on the Pageants, or 
Dramatic Mysteries, anciently performed at 
Coventry by the Trading Companies of that 
City,’ a treatise of great interest from its 
bearing on the early history of the stage. 
The research which it displayed elicited the 
praise of Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1884 Sharp relinquished his business 
altogether and removed to Leamington, where 
he wasinconstant communication with fellow 
antiquaries, such as Palgrave, Dawson Turner, 
Douce, William Salt, and John Britton. In 
his later years he was an intimate friend and 
correspondent of William Hamper [q. v.], for 
whom he acted asexecutor. In 1837 he took 
a principal part in founding the Coventry 
and Warwick hospital. He died on 12 Aug. 
1841 at Leamington, and was interred at St. 
Michael’s burying-ground, Coventry. He 
married, in 1804, Charlotte Turland of Barn- 
well, Cambridgeshire, and had nine children, 
of whom seven survived him. 

At the time of his death Sharp was en- 
gaged on a history of Coventry, which ap- 
peared posthumously under the title of ‘A 
Concise History of Coventry.’ A collection 
of Sharp’s papers on the Coventry churches, 
illustrating the history of the city, was pub- 
lished in 1871, as ‘Coventry Antiquities,’ 
with a memoir by William George Fretton. 
Prefixed is a portrait of Sharp etched by 
Mrs. Dawson Turner, after a drawing made 
by J. S. Cotman in 1823. f 

Apart from his topographical collections 
relating to Warwickshire (the majority of 
which, in manuscript form, were purchased 
in 1834 by William Staunton of Longbridge 
House, near Warwick), Sharp was an assi- 
duous collector of coins, and he was.an autho- 
rity on provincial coins and tokens. He drew 
up a valuable ‘ Catalogue of Provincial Cop- 
per Coins, Tokens, Tickets, and Medalets’ of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
from the collection of Sir George Chetwynd 
at Grendon Hall; of this sixty copies were 
printed in quarto in 1834. One or Sharp's 
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coins, a gold half-florin of Edward III, of 
which only two specimens are known, is now 
in the British Museum, 

Sharp also published: 1. ‘ The Pageant of 
the Company of Sheremen and Tailors in 
Coventry,’ 1817, 4to. 2. ‘An Account-of 
the Fraternity of the Grey Friars in Co- 
3. ‘History of Bablake 
Church, Coventry,’ 1818, 4to. 4. ‘ Illus- 
trations of the History of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Coventry,’ 1818, 4to. 5. ‘Il- 
lustrations of the History of St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry,’ 1818, 4to. 6. ‘Kenil- 
worth Illustrated,’ 1821, 4to. 7. ‘ Ancient 
Mysteries and Moralities,’ edited from the 
Digby MSS., 1835, 4to. 8. ‘An Epitome of 
the County of Warwickshire,’ London, 1835, 
4to. ; 


{Memoir in Coventry Antiquities, 1871; Col- 
vile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 676; Gent. 
Mag. 1800 ii. 945, 1841 ii. 486; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. vi. 465.] E. I. C. 


SHARP, WILLIAM (1749-1824), en- 
graver, son of a gunmaker residing in Hay- 
don Yard, Minories, London, was born on 
29 Jan. 1749. His father apprenticed him 
to Barak Longmate [q. v.], an engraver and 
genealogist. Shortly after the expiry of his 
indentures he married a Frenchwoman, and 
opened a shop as a writing engraver in Bar- 
tholomew Lane. His first noteworthy pro- 
duction was an engraving of Hector, the old 
lion at the Tower, on a small quarto plate, 
which he exposed for sale in his shop window. 
About 1782 he sold his shop and removed to 
Vauxhall, where he devoted himself tothe su- 
perior branches of his art. His merit showed 
itself in some plates from the designs of Stot- 
hard, executed for the ‘Novelist’s Magazine.’ 
He also completed the plate of West’s ‘ Land- 
ing of Charles IJ,’ which Woollett had left 
unfinished at his death, and engraved some of 
the illustrations for ‘ Captain Cook’s Voyages’ 
and Benwell’s ‘ Children in the Wood.’ His 
circumstances improving,he left Vauxhall and 
finally settled at Chiswick, where he spent 
the latter part of his life. Among his best 
works are—after Guido, ‘The Doctors of the 
Church disputing,’ and ‘Ecce Homo,’ after 
West, ‘King Lear in the Storm’ and ‘The 
Witch of Endor;’ after Trumbull, ‘The Sortie 
from Gibraltar ;’ after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the portrait of John Hunter and ‘The Holy 
Family” ‘Sharp’s style of engraving is 
masterly and entirely original; the half-tints 
of his best works rich and full; the play of his 
lines marked by taste and genius; the colour 
and character of the master excellently ren- 
dered.’ His reputation as an engraver was 
very great onthe continent, and he was elected 
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honorary member of the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna and of the Royal Academy at Munich. 

In his younger days Sharp was a republi- 
can and a friend of Thomas Paine and Horne 
Tooke. He became a member of the Society 
for Constitutional Information, and in con- 
sequence was involved in the proceedings 
taken against Horne Tooke. He was ex- 
amined on treasonable charges before the 
privy council, but dismissed without punish- 
ment as a harmless enthusiast. After be- 
coming a convert to the views of Mesmer 
and Swedenborg, the religious opinions of 
Jacob Bryan and Richard Brothers engaged 
his attention, and he engraved Brothers as 
‘Prince of the Hebrews, with rays of light 
descending on his head. When Brothers 
was confined at Islington as a lunatic, Sharp 
became a staunch adherent of Joanna South- 
cott, whom he brought from Exeter to Lon- 
don and maintained at his own expense for 
a considerable time. He was the last of her 
followers to admit the reality of her death, 
and he never lost faith in her divine mission 
nor expectation of her reappearance. Sharp 
died at Chiswick on 25 July 1824, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard. His por- 
trait was painted by George Francis Joseph, 
and engraved by himself. Another portrait, 
engraved by Thomson, is prefixed to his me- 
moir in the ‘ European Magazine.’ 


Sharp was the author of ‘An Answer to | 


the World for putting in print a book called 
Copies and Parts of Copies of Letters and 
Communications written from Joanna South- 
cote,’ London, 1806, 8vo. There is a large 
collection of his engravings in the British 
Museum. 

A three-quarter length portrait, in oils, by 
James Lonsdale [q. v.], is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[Baker's Life of Sharp, 1875; European Mag. 
1824, ii. 191,357 ; Annual Biogr. and Obituary, 
1825, p. 216; Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 469; Red- 
grave’s Dict. of Artists ; Bryan’s Dict. of Painters 
and Engravers; Dodd’s Memoirs of English En- 
gravers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33404, f. 201.] 

1 Dee) EK OP 

SHARP, WILLIAM (1805-1896), phy- 
sician, third son and fifth child of Richard 
Sharp, merchant, and Mary Turton, his wife, 
was born at Armley, near Leeds, on 21 Jan. 
1805. His family had lived in that neigh- 
bourhood and at Horton, near Bradford, for 
several generations. One member of it was 
John Sharp [q.v.], the archbishop of York ; 
another was Abraham Sharp [q. v.], the 
astronomer and mathematician. William 
Sharp was educated at Wakefield grammar 
school from 1813 to 1816, under the super- 
vision of his uncle, Samuel Sharp, vicar of 
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the parish, and he was afterwards sent to 
‘Westminster school, where he remained from 
1817 to 1820, He was articled in 1821 to 
his uncle, William Sharp, a leading surgeon 
at Bradford, and he subsequently served 
a part of his apprenticeship to his uncle’s 
cousin, the second William Hey of Leeds. 
He went to London on the completion of his 
indentures to attend the lectures and the 
practice at the united borough hospitals. 
In 1826 he obtained the license of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and in 1827 he was 
admitted a member of the College of Sur- 
geons of England. He proceeded to Paris, 
as was then the fashion for the better class 
of newly qualified medical men. After a 
year he returned to Bradford to assist his 
uncle, the surgeon, to whose practice he suc- 
ceeded in 1833. He was elected a surgeon 
tothe Bradford infirmary in 1829, and became 
its senior surgeon in 1837; at the same time 
he conducted for many years the largest 
general practice in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

A natural bent for science, fostered by his 
education at the Sorbonne, led him to esta- 
blish the Bradford Philosophical Society, of 
which he was the first president. In 1839 
he read an important paper at the Birming- 
ham meeting of the British Association, in 
which he advocated the formation of local 
museums, each collection being limited to 
objects of interest belonging to the town in 
which it was formed. This paper led to his 
election as fellow of the Royal Society on 
7 May 1840. 

He left Bradford in 1843 and lived at 
Hull for the succeeding four years, practis- 
ing his profession, and giving two winter 
courses of lectures on chemistry at the Hull 
and East Riding school of medicine. After 
spending some time in travel, he removed to 
Rugby, so that his sons might attend the 
school there. Dr. Tait was then headmaster. 
At Rugby Sharp’s energy in the promotion 
of science led to the establishment of science 
teaching as an integral part of the curriculum 
of the Rugby school, and Sharp was appointed 
in 1849 its ‘reader in natural philosophy.’ 
He resigned the post in 1850, to devote him- 
self more exclusively to medical investiga- 
tions. At the suggestion of his friend, Dr. 
Ramsbotham of Leeds, he studied homeeo- 
pathy, and two years later adopted the 
methods of homceopathists. He acted in 
1878 as president of the British homceopathie 
congress at Leamington, but further experi- 
mental researches carried him to a ‘point of 
view accepted by few of Hahneman’s disciples, 
In his discovery at last of the opposite actions 
of large and small doses of the same drug, he 
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believed that he had taken the first steps 
towards a more scientific basis for thera- 
peutics ; and he also saw in it a principle of 
reconciliation between two theories of medi- 
cine hitherto regarded as antagonistic. The 
progress of pharmacology, of experimental 
physiology, and of bacteriology has shown 
that some of the facts upon which he based 
his theory are capable of an explanation 
widely different from his own. 

In 1856 the degree of M.D. was conferred 
upon him by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He retired from practice in 1877, but con- 
tinued his medical researches for some years 
longer. He died while on a visit to Llan- 
dudno, 10 April 1896. His body lies in the 
graveyard of Llanrhos. A portrait, painted 
in 1840 by Thomas Richmond, is now in the 
possession of Mrs. Sharp at Horton House, 
Rugby. Sharp married, on 10 March 1836, 
Emma, sixth daughter cf John Scott, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Hull (see under Scorr, THomas, 
1747-1821}. 

Sharp’s claim to recognition rests on his 
practical suggestions for encouraging the 
study of natural science. It is owing to his 
initiative that every public school in England 
now has its science teacher, and every town 
its local museum. The value of his medical 
researches remains for future estimate. Ally- 
ing himself to no school and wedding himself 
to no theory, his sole object in life appears 
to have been to advance physic along the 
lines of therapeutics. 

He published: 1. ‘ Practical Observations 
on Injuries of the Head,’ 8vo, London, 1841. 
2. ‘Therapeutics founded upon Organopathy 
and Antipraxy,’ London, 8vo, 1886. He 
also wrote sixty tracts on homceopathy and 
the action of drugs in varying doses, pub- 
lished at different times between 1851 and 
1892. The first twenty-six were collected in 
1874 in a volume entitled ‘ Essays on Medi- 
cine, being an Investigation of Homcopathy 
and other Medical Systems.’ 

[Men and Womenof the Time, 13th edit. p. 817; 
additional information kindly given by Miss 
Sharp, his daughter.] DA. P 


SHARPE. [See also SHarp.] 


SHARPE, BARTHOLOMEW (jf. 
1679-1682), buccaneer, was, apparently, one 
of the party of buccaneers, French and Eng- 
lish, which in 1679 captured and sacked 
Porto Bello on the Spanish mafn. He was 
certainly with the Englishmen who, after 
separating from the French, assembled at 
Golden Island, to the east of the Samballas. 
They had proposed to cross the isthmus and 
sack Panama, but their numbers, through 
the defection of the French, being too few, 
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they resolved to cross over, descend the river 
Santa Maria, take the town of Santa Maria 
on the way, cruise in the Bay of Panama, 
and afterwards on the coast of Peru. At 
Santa Maria the booty was small. On 
reaching the sea they found a barque of thirty 
tons, which they seized, and, putting Sharpe 
in command, sent her to water and provision 
at the Pearl Islands, while the rest of the 
party, under the command of one Coxon, 
went in the canoes towards Panama. A 
quarrel soon split this party into two; Coxon, 
with seventy men, recrossed the isthmus, 
while one Richard Sawkins, taking-command 
of the rest. of the men, demanded a ransom 
from the town of Panama. 

Soon afterwards Sharpe rejoined Sawkins, 
and on 22 May 1680 they landed to attack 
Pueblo Nuevo, where Sawkins, while leading 
on his men, wasshot dead. Onthis the buc- 
caneers retired to the island of Quibo, and, 
after a fresh dispute, Sharpe was elected to 
the command, about a hundred men seceding 
and returning across the isthmus to the West 
Indies. In June Sharpe went south, mean- 
ing to attack Guayaquil; but, finding that 
impracticable, he went to the Isle of Plate, 
where the buccaneers killed and salted down 
a great number of goats. Going along the 
coast, making sundry prizes as they went, 
on 26 Oct. they were off Arica, The whole 
country awaited them under arms; they 
could not venture to land, and bore away for 
Islay, being very short of water, the daily 
allowance being reduced to half a pint. It 


‘is said that a pint was sold on board for 


twenty dollars. At Islay they filled up with 
water; and-as the Spaniards refused to 
ransom the town, they burnt it. They then 
went on to the southward, and on 3 Dec. 
landed and occupied the town of Serena. 
The Spaniards agreed to ransom the town 
for ninety-five thousand dollars ; but instead 
of paying made an ingenious attempt to burn 
the ship. With some difficulty the fire was 
put out, and the buccaneers departed with 
less than a tenth of what they had demanded. 
At Juan Fernandez, Sharpe, who had got 
together about 1,000/. as his share of the 
booty, wished to go back to the West Indies 
through the Straits of Magellan; but the 
majority, who by gambling had lost every- 
thing, were determined to stay, and deposed 
Sharpe from the command, electing in his 
room one John Watling, ‘an old privateer 
and esteemed a stout seaman.’ At Arica, 
however, on 30 Jan. 1680-1, they sustained 
a disastrous repulse, Watling being killed, 
some twenty-eight others killed or prisoners 
—who met with scant mercy—and eighteen 
wounded. Sharpe was now reinstated in 
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the command, he ‘being esteemed a safer 
leader than any other.’ The general voice 
was to return to the West Indies across 
the isthmus. At the Isle of Plate, however, 
in the middle of April, things looked 
brighter, and they resolved to cruise for 
some time longer. This led to a further 
secession, and the dissenting party, including 
William Dampier [q. v.] and Lionel Wafer 
(q. v.], returned to the West Indies by the 
isthmus, while Sharpe went for a cruise to 
the northward, and captured a Spanish ship 
named the Rosario, having on board a large 
quantity of silver in pigs, to the value of 
about 150,0007, At the time the silver was 
mistaken for tin, and Sharpe took only one 
pig on board. Most of this was cast into 
bullets; it was only when the small residue 
was afterwards disposed of in the West 
Indies, that the buccaneers learnt what a 
prize hadescaped them. They found also in 
the Rosario ‘a great book of sea charts and 
maps’ of the South Sea and the coasts of 
Spanish America, which was afterwards pre- 
sented to the king. The volume now in the 
British Museum (Sloane MS. 44), drawn by 
William Hack, is presumably a copy of this. 

On 16 Aug. Sharpe and his followers 
resolved to return to the West Indies. 
Making their way to the southward, they 
passed round Cape Horn in November, and 
reached Barbados on 28 Jan. 1681-2. Learn- 
ing, however, that the Richmond frigate was 
there, and fearing that they might be seized 
as pirates, they went to Antigua, but the 
governor would not allow them into the har- 
bour. At Nevis the authorities were more 
complacent, and there the party broke up, 
the ship being assigned to some of the men 
who had lost all their money in gaming. On 
his return to England, Sharpe was arrested 
at the instance of the Spanish ambassador, 
and tried for piracy; but in the absence of 
legal evidence was acquitted. His journals 
and ‘waggoners,’ carefully writtenand drawn 
(Sloane MSS. 44, 46a and b, and 47), suggest 
that he was permitted to live in peace and 
comfort. 

[Ringrose’s Dangerous Voyage and Bold At- 
tempts of Captain Bartholomew Sharp and 
others, in History of the Buccaniers, vol. ii.; 
Dampier’s Voyages, vol.i.; Wafer’s New Voyage; 
Burney’s Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea, iv. 91-124.] J. Kel! 

SHARPE, CHARLES KIRKPATRICK 
(1781 ?-1851), antiquary and artist, was the 
second son of Charles Sharpe of Hoddam, 
Dumfriesshire, by Eleonora, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Renton of Lamerton. His mother 
was granddaughter of Susanna, countess of 
Eglinton, third wife of the ninth earl, 
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Alexander Montgomerie [q. v.] He was 
born about 1781. The father, Charles Sharpe, 
was the son of William Kirkpatrick of 
Ailsland (brother of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
second baronet of Closeburn), whc changed 
his name to Sharpe on inheriting the estate 
of Hoddam from his uncle, Matthew Sharpe. 
To Charles Sharpe, Burns, underthesignature 
‘Johnny Faa,’ addressed a curious letter, 
humorously claiming to belong to ‘ the same 
family,’ not on the ground of relationship, but 
on the score of being ‘a fiddler and a poet ;’ 
and enclosing some stanzas to a tune of his 
which he said ‘abrither catgut’ gave him ‘the 
other day.’ Sharpe’s grand-uncle, Charles 
Sharpe, a Jacobite who fought at Preston, 
also possessed literary tastes, and was a cor- 
respondent of David Hume. Further, the 
family claimed kinship with the noted Grier- 
son of Lag. Thus, while Sharpe could claim 
an ancestry of some distinction, intellec- 
tual and other, he was also from his infancy 
nourished on Jacobite story and tradition ; 
and this phase of Scottish sentiment occu- 
pied most of his interest, and mainly directed 
the bent of his artistic studies and his anti- 
quarian research. 

With the view of taking episcopal orders, 
Sharpe entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 17 June 1802, and M.A. 
28 June 1806. But, although he made several 
friendships, the social life and special studies 
of the university were uncongenial to him. 
In truth his attitude towards his fellows was 
always more or less repellent; he was un- 
sympathetic and depreciatory, and from first 
to last he was accustomed to emphasise and 
magnify the frailties of his acquaintances, 
and all but ignore their good points. At the 
university he devoted himself chiefly to an- 
tiquarian research and to practice with his 
pencil, making some reputation by hissketches 
of heads. Either before or soon after leaving 
the university he gave up all thoughts of 
entering the church, and finally, about his 
thirtieth year, he took up his residence in 
Edinburgh, where, although he maintained 
friendly relations with many distinguished 
persons, including especially clever and 
sprightly aristocratic ladies, and was a wel- 
come guest in many country houses, he lived 
mainly the life of a literary recluse. With 
advancing yearshis peculiarities became more 
pronounced, and they were emphasised by the 
fact that till the close of his life he retained 
the style of dress which was in fashion at 
the period of his early manhood. 

The appearance of the first volume of 
Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy,’in 1802 naturally 
aroused Sharpe’s special enthusiasm. Though 
unacquainted with Scott, he sent him a 
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warm letter of congratulation, which led to 
a lifelong friendship; and to the second 
volume .of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ he contributed 
two ballads of his own. In 1807 he also 
published at Oxford ‘Metrical Legends and 
other Poems;’ but, as Scott remarks, ‘ as a 
poet he has not a strong touch.’ As an 
artist he showed much greater talent. Scott 
affirmed ‘that had he made drawing a resource 
it might have raised him a large income;’ 
but he can scarcely be reckoned more than 
a skilful amateur. In drawing, his main 
forte was apparently satirical, or rather 
perhaps grotesque, caricature. His efforts 
were described by Scott as the ‘ most fanciful 
and droll imaginable, a mixture between 
Hogarth and some of those foreign masters 
who painted temptations of St. Anthony and 
other grotesque subjects.’ Sharpe’s fronti- 
spieces and other illustrations in the Banna- 
tyne Club and similar antiquarian publica- 
tions evince much antiquarian knowledge. 
He possessed an unrivalled collection of 
Scottish curios and antiques; and Sir Walter 
was frequently and much indebted to his 
proficiency in this and kindred branches of 
antiquarianlore. He was moreover specially 
learned in Scottish genealogy, especially in 
itsscandalousaspect, having carefully gleaned 
and preserved every fact or anecdote of this 
character that he could discover in books, 
manuscripts, or tradition. 

In 1817 Sharpe edited Kirkton’s ‘ Secret 
and True History of the Church of Scot- 
land from the Restoration to the Year 1678, 
with an Account of the Murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, by James Russell, an Actor 
therein.” To the volume he supplied a large 
number of notes which, if they breathe rather 
the spirit of the partisan than the conscien- 
tious historian, display much learning. This 
was followed in 1820 by an edition of Law’s 
‘Memorialls; or the considerable Things 
that fell out within the Island of Great 
Britain from 1638 to 1684,’ containing much 
curious information regarding witchcraft and 
kindred subjects. In 1823 he published his 
‘Ballad Book,’ which in 1880 was re-edited 
by David Laing, with some additions from 
Sharpe’s manuscripts; the majority of the 
added ballads were of more or less question- 
able authenticity. Sharpe, though he dabbled 
a good deal in this species of literature, and 
collected printed chapsand broadsides, as well 
as manuscripts from ‘recitation, only pos- 
sessed a fragmentary knowledge of the sub- 
ject. To Laing’s edition of Stenhouse’s notes 
to Johnson’s ‘Musical Museum,’ 1853, he 
made some contributions. In 1827 he edited 
‘A Part of the Life of Lady Margaret Cun- 
ninghame, daughter of the Earl of Glencairn, 
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that she had with her first Husband, the 
Earl of Evandale;’ in 1828 (for the Banna- 
tyne Club), ‘The Letters of Archibald, Earl 
of Argyle;’ and in 1837, ‘Surgundo, or 
the Valiant Christian,’ a romanist ode of 
triumph for the victory of Glanrinnes in 
1594; and the same year, ‘ Minuets and 
Songs of Thomas, sixth Earl of Kellie,-In 
1833 he published a volume of etchings, 
under the title ‘Portraits of an Amateur,’ 
and his ‘Etchings, with Photographs from 
Original Drawings, Poetical and Prose 
Fragments,’ appeared posthumously at Edin- 
burgh in 1869. The ‘Letters to and from 
C. K. Sharpe,’edited by Alexander Allardyce, 
1888, tend to corroborate the estimate of 
Scott, that ‘Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
with his oddities, tastes, satire, and high 
aristocratic feelings, resembles Horace Wal- 
pole—perhaps in his person, perhapsina gene- 
ral way.’ Sharpe died unmarried, 17 March 
1851. Two portraits, by John Irvine and 
Thomas Fraser respectively, are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; the latter 
was engraved in mezzotint by Thomas Dick 
in 1851. 


[Gent. Mag. 1851, i. 557; Memoir prefixed 
to Sharpe’s Etchings, 1869; Memoir by Rev. 
W.K. R. Bedford, prefixed to Letters, 1888; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Scott’s Journal. ] 

PEE. 


SHARPE, DANTEL (1806-1856), geolo- 
gist, son of Sutton Sharpe (1756-1806), 
brewer, by his second wife, Maria, sister of 
the poet, Samuel Rogers [q.v.] Samuel 
Sharpe [q. v.] was an elder brother. Daniel 
was born at Nottingham Place, Marylebone, 
6 April 1806. His mother died 22 April, and 
his father 26 Sept. 1806. But a half-sister 
took the place of a parent to the child, as well 
as to a sister and four brothers, and his early 
days were spent with her at Stoke Newing- 
ton. He was educated, first there, then at 
Mr. Cogan’s school, Walthamstow. At the 
age of sixteen he was placed with a Portu- 
guese merchant named Van Zeller, and about 
1880 lived for a year in Portugal. Then he 
became partner with his elder brother, Henry 
Sharpe, in the sameline of business, and again 
resided in Portugal from 1835 to 1838. Fond 
of natural history as a boy, he devoted him- 
self, on joining the Geological Society in 
1827, to that science. In 1882, 1889, 1848, 
and 1849 he read papers to this society on 
the geology of Portugal, which were for a 
considerable time almost the only authorities 
on that subject. The second of these contains 
some important remarks on the way in which 
the effect of an earthquake shock is modified 
by the constitution of the strata; and the 
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third notices some remarkable coal-beds at 
Vallongo. 

After his return to England in 1838, he 
took a special interest in paleeozoic geology, 
reading four papers between 1842 and 1844— 
the first dealing with the south of Westmore- 
land; the second with the Bala limestone, 
in which he affirmed its identity with the 
Caradoc of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison 
[q.v.]; the third on the silurian rocks of 
south Westmoreland and north Lancashire; 
and the fourth on the geology of North Wales 
(Geol. Soc. Proce, iii. 602, iv. 10, 23, Journ. i. 
147). Afterwards he wrote an important 
paper on the paleeozoic fossils of North Ame- 
rica collected by Sir Charles Lyell [q.v.] His 
workin Wales and the Lake District turned 
his attention to the subject of slaty cleavage, 
and he showed, in two important papers 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, iii. 74, vy. 111), that 
this structure must be a result of pressure. 
He returned to the subject in 1852 (Phil. 
Trans. 1852, p. 445), when he discussed 
cleavage and foliation in southern Scot- 
land; and in 1855, after visiting the Alps 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc, xi. 11), on the struc- 
ture of Mont Blanc and its environs. In 
these papers he attributed cleavage and 
foliation to the same cause, but fell into 
some errors, aS was not surprising, in regard 
to Alpine geology. A subsequent paper 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. xii. 102), ‘On the 
last Elevation of the Alps, with notices of 
the heights at which the sea has left traces 
of its action on their sides,’ was even then 
contested, and would be now replaced by 
the words ‘there are no traces.’ But in 
such a difficult subject a careful and sound 
geologist might be, at that epoch, easily mis- 
led. Much of his work is of a high order. 
He also paidmuch attention to fossils, especi- 
ally those of the neocomian and cretaceous 
systems. In the Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers’ he appears as author of 
twenty-six and joint author of two papers, 
and was engaged at the time of his death on 
a memoir for the Paleontographical Society 
on the mollusca of the chalk (three parts 
published, stopping in cephalopoda). 

His work as a geologist was combined 
with activity in business, but he was also a 
student of philology and archeology, and 
employed himself in deciphering the inscrip- 
tions brought from Lycia by Sir Charles 
Fellows [q. v.], Edward Forbes [q. v.], and 
Thomas Abel Brimage Spratt [q.v.] In de- 
bate he is described as ‘ severely critical and 
somewhat sarcastic;’ but he was also known 
as a kind-hearted, benevolent man, much in- 
terested in the education of the poor. He 
was a Fellow of the Linnean and Zoological 
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societies, was elected F.R.S. in 1850, became 
treasurer of the Geological Society in 1853, 
and its president early in 1856. But on 
20 May of that year, while riding near Nor- 
wood, he was thrown from his horse ; and he 
died. at’ his lodgings in Soho Square from 
fracture of the skull, 31 May, being buried 
in the churchyard of St. John’s (the parish) 
Church, Hampstead. He was unmarried. 


[Obituary Noticesinthe Literary Gaz., Journal 
of Archeology, Science and Art, 7 June 1856, 
p. 851; Proc. Linnean Soc. 1857, vol. xxxi. ; 
Proc. Roy. Soe. viii. 275; Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc. vol. xiii. Proc. p. xlv (the last contains 
an unusually full critical account of Sharpe’s 
geological work. There are references to his 
part in the Cambrian-Silurian controversy in 
Geikie’s Life of Murchison); a critical sum- 
mary of his views on cleavage is given by J. 
Phillips, Brit. Assoc. Report, 1856, pp. 376-88 ; 
information from W. Arthur Sharpe, esq. 
(nephew). ] Era Cromihe 


SHARPE, EDMUND (1809-1877), 
architect, only son of Francis Sharpe, of 
Heathfield, Knutsford, Cheshire, was born 
there on 31 Oct. 1809. . He was educated 
at Dr. Burney’s school at Greenwich and at 
Sedbergh, whence he proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1833 
and M.A. in 1836 ( Graduati Cantabr. 1880- 
1884, p. 467). In 1832 he was elected tra- 
velling bachelor of arts for the university, 
and, selecting architecture as his thesis, de- 
voted three years to the study of the subject 
in France and Germany. He then became 
a pupil of John Rickman [q. v.], and in 
1836 established himself at Lancaster, 
where he practised as an architect for fifteen 
years, erecting during that time about forty 
churches, chiefly in the romanesque style, 
besides. mansions and other buildings. 
During his residence at Lancaster, Sharpe 
took a leading part in the execution of 
various projects for improving the sanitary 
condition of the town, of which he was 
elected mayor in 1848. In 1851 he with- 
drew from the practice of architecture, 
having taken up engineering work, especially 
the construction of railways, in which he 
was largely engaged for many years, In 
1857 he went to reside ona property he had 
purchased near Bettws-y-coed, North Wales. 
In 1859 he was appointed J.P. for Lanca- 
shire, and also for Denbighshire. From 
1863 to 1866 Sharpe resided on the conti- 
nent, being occupied with the construction 
of tramways at Geneva and a railway at 
Perpignan; in 1867 he returned to Lancas- 
ter, where he afterwards chiefly resided. 

Throughout his life Sharpe was an en- 
thusiastic and profound student of medieval 
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architecture, and he published several highly 
valuable works on the subject, of which the 
first and most important was ‘ Architectural 
Parallels, or the Progress of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries,’ 1848; this was 
followed by ‘Decorated Windows, a series 
of Illustrations of the Window Tracing of 
the decorated Style,’ 1849; ‘The Seven 
Periods of Architecture,’ 1851, in which he 
advocated a new system of nomenclature 
for the successive styles of medieval work ; 
‘The Mouldings of the Six Periods of 
British Architecture,’ 1874; ‘The Architec- 
ture of the Cistercians, 1874; and several 
others. His minor publications were 
numerous. In 1875 Sharpe received the 
gold medal of the Institute of British Archi- 
teets, of which he had been elected a fellow 
in 1848; he was also a fellow of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, and contributed many 
papers to the proceedings of both societies. 
In 1869 he joined the Architectural Associa- 
tion, which, during the next few years at 
his suggestion and under his guidance, made 
annual excursions for the study of Gothic 
architecture in England and France. An 
account of the last of these, ‘ A Visit to the 
Domed Churches of Charente in 1875,’ with 
a memoir of Sharpe and a complete list of 
his publications, was drawn up and printed 
by the association after his death, as a me- 
morial to him. Sharpe died at Milan, after 
a brief illness, on 8 May 1877, and was buried 
at Lancaster. By his wife, Elizabeth 
Fletcher, to whom he was married in 1843, 
and who died in 1876, he had three sons and 
two daughters. . A woodcut portrait of him 
appeared in the ‘ Builder’ for 1870, p. 1026. 


[A Visit to the Domed Churches of Charente ; 
Builder, 1877, pp. 491, 562; Dict. of Architec- 
ture.] : F. M. O’D. 


SHARPE, GREGORY (1713-1771), 
theologian, a native of Yorkshire, born in 
1718, was for some time educated at Hull 
grammar school, and then at Westminster 
school under Dr. Freind. At Westminster 
he committed some irregularity, and from 
the summer of 1731 he lived for four years 
at Aberdeen with Thomas Blackwell the 
younger. On 2 June 1735 he was admitted 
fellow commoner at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating LL.B. in 1738. He was 
again entered at Trinity College on 8 June 
1747, and then proceeded LL.D. On 4 July 
1751 he was incorporated at Oxford. 

Sharpe took orders in the English church, 
and was for some time minister of Broad- 
way Chapel, Westminster. From 1743 to 
1756 be was vicar of All Saints, Birling, near 
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Maidstone. He was installed as prebendary 
of Yetminster secunda in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral on 18 March 1757, and held it until 
his death. He was chaplain to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and to George III. On 
the death of Dr. Samuel Nicolls in 1763, he 
was elected to the mastership of the Tem- 
ple, where William Maxwell, D.D. (1782- 


1818) (q. v.1, was his assistant. An account 


of his prayer for liberty and of Johnson’s 
commentary on it is given in Boswell (ed. 
Hill), ii. 180. He died at the master’s house 
in the Temple on 8 Jan.1771. He was elected 
F.R.S. 9 May 1754, and at the time of his 
death was. the director of the Society of 
Antiquaries (Nrcuots, Lit. Anecdotes, vi. 
271). A mezzotint portrait of him by Valen- 
tine Green, from a painting by R. Crosse, 
was published in 1777. 

Sharpe was a good classical and oriental 
scholar. His library was sold on 8 April 
1771 and ten following days, and a priced 
catalogue is at the British Museum, It in- 
cluded ‘a fine collection of oriental manu- 
scripts, and many valuable prints and 
drawings; the whole fetched 577/. 14s. His 
publications comprised: 1. ‘A Review of 
the Controversy on the meaning of De- 
moniacks in the New Testament, by a Lover 
of Truth,’ 1739; criticised in‘ A Short State 
of the Controversy on Demoniacks, 1739, 
and by Thomas Hutchinson in a volume of 
‘Remarks.’ 2. ‘A Defence of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke against Lewis Philip Thummig in 
favour of Leibnitz’ (anon.), 1744. 3. 4A 
Short Dissertation on the Misgovernment 
called an Oligarchy’ (anon.), 1748. 4. ‘A 
Dissertation on the Latin Tongue,’ 17651. 
5. ‘Two Dissertations: I. upon the Origin of 
Language; II, upon the original powers of 
Letters with second edition of a Hebrew 
Grammar and Lexicon, without Points,’ 1751; 
from this were derived the ‘ greatest part of 
the Directions and the whole of the Dic- 
tionary’ in an anonymous ‘ Manual for the 
Hebrew Psalter,’ Glasgow, 1781. 6. ‘ Intro- 
duction to Universal History, translated from 
the Latin of Baron Holberg,’ 1755; 2nd ed. 
1758 ; 8rd ed. by William Radcliffe, B.A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, 1787. 7. ‘ Argument 
in Defence of Christianity, from the Conces- 
sions of the most antient Adversaries,’ 1755. 
It was followed by 8. ‘A second Argument, 
taken from the Ancient Prophesies, 1762. 
9. ‘A Short Review of Mr. Hooke’s Ob- 
servations on the Roman Senate and Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus,’ 1758. 10. ‘ Origin 
and Structure of the Greek Tongue,’ 1767 ; 
new ed. 1777. 

Sharpe translated the ‘Frogs’ in the 
third volume of Father Brumoy’s work on 
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the ‘Greek Theatre,’ which was edited by 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox in 1759. He pub- 
lished in 1766 John Locke’s ‘Observations 
on Vines and Olives,’ from the original manu- 
script, with the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and about the same date revised Martyn’s 
life of the first earl, which was edited by 
Kippis about 1790. In 1767 he collected 
and edited the dissertations of Thomas 
Hyde [q. v.] 

A volume of Sharpe’s ‘Sermons on various 
Subjects’ was published under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Joseph Robertson in 1772. 
Letters by him are printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1773, pp. 545-6, Seward’s 
‘Supplement to the Anecdotes’ (1797), v. 
177-82, and in Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of 
Literature,’ iii, 692, and two volumes of his 
unpublished correspondence are mentioned 
by Chalmers in his ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’ He was a frequent contributor to 
the ‘Monthly Review.’ 

(Gent. Mag. 1771 p. 47, 1796 i. 5; Le Neve’s 
Fasti, ii. 678-5; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 
501; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; Field- 
ing’s Malling, p.164; Halkett and Laing’s Anon. 
Lit. pp. 590, 1418, 1472, 2198, 2365, 2378 ; in- 
formation from Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Cooke’s Benchers of the 
Inner Temple, p. 136.] W..P. C. 

SHARPE, JAMES (1577 P-1630), Ro- 
man catholic divine, born in Yorkshire about 
1577, was perhaps connected with the family 
of Sharp of Little Horton. He became a 
convert to Roman catholicism, and, entering 
St. Alban’s College at Valladolid on 21 June 
1602, was ordained priest on 14 April 1604. 
He was admitted a member of the Society 
of Jesus in 1607-8, and for a time was pro- 
fessor of sacred scripture and Hebrew at the 
English Jesuit College at Louvain. In 1611 
he was sent to England, where he made it his 
first endeavour to bring about the conver- 
sion of his parents. They, however, refused 
to listen to him, and kept him in strict con- 
finement, seeking to reconvert him to pro- 
testantism. He obtained his liberty by pro- 
claiming himself a priest, but thereby in- 
curred the penalty of banishment. After a 
brief sojourn in Belgium he returned to 
England under the name of Francis Pollard, 
and was serving in the Yorkshire district in 
1621. On 12 May 1622 he was professed of 
the four vows, and in 1625 he was labouring 
in Lincolnshire. In 1628 he had removed 
to Leicestershire ; but he died in Lincoln- 
shire, at the residence of St. Dominic, on 
11 Nov. 1630. 

He was the author of ‘The Examination 
of the Private Spirit of Protestants.’ The 
only edition of the complete work now ex- 


tant is dated 1640. There was an earlier 
edition, for a second part, entitled ‘The 
Triall of the Protestant Private Spirit, the 
Second Part, which is Doctrinal,’ is dated 
1635. Sharpe also left a manuscript en- 
dorsed ‘Annals of F. Pollafrd]. Divers 
examples of cruelty and persecution in Eng- 
land, especially about York, and of the 
constancy of Catholics in the time of King 
James, 1610, 14 Oct.,’ which is now at 
Stonyhurst College, and which has been 
printed in Morris’s ‘ Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers,’ 3rd ser. 


[Foley's Records of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus, ii. 617-25, v. 767, vil. 702, 
1451; More’s Hist. Prov. Angl. p. 359; De 
Backer’s Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
1869, iii. 778.] Bh TG 

SHARPE, LEWIS (7. 1640), drama- 
tist, lived in the reign of Charles I. He is 
known as the author of the ‘ Noble Stranger,’ 
a comedy which was first acted ‘at the Pri- 
vate House in Salisbury Court, by Her Ma- 
jestie’s servants,’ and was printed, in 4to, 
for James Becket, of the Inner Temple Gate, 
Fleet Street. Itis dedicated to ‘ the Worthy 
Knight, Sir Edmund Williams,’ and is pre- 
faced with eulogistic verses by Richard Wool- 
fall. From these it appears to have been a 
popular piece, frequently acted. Langbaine 
speaks highly of the play, especially com- 
mending the parts of Pupillus and Mercutio. 
The British Museum contains two copies. 

A younger contemporary, RogER SHARPE 
(7. 1610), poet, is known as the author 
of ‘More Fooles yet. Written by R. S.— 
At London. Printed by Thomas Castleton’ 
(1610, 4to), An address to the reader is 
signed Roger Sharpe. The work, which con- 
sists of a collection of epigrams, is of extreme 
rarity. A copy is in the Malone collection 
in the Bodleian, which formerly belonged to 
Narcissus Luttrell [q. v.] (CottiEr, Bibliogr. 
Catalogue, pp. 8340-2; ArBEr, Transcript of 
the Stationers’ Register, iv. 196; Hazzirr, 
Handbook, p. 552). 


[Langbaine’s Account of the English Drama- 
tic Poets, p. 335; Baker’s Biographia Drama- 
tica, i. 649, ili, 85; Fleay’s Biogr. Chronicle of 
the British Drama, ii. 232.] 3 Drain ina OA 

SHARPE, LOUISA, afterwards Mrs, Szy- 
FFARTH (1798-1843), watercolour-painter 
born in 1798, was the third daughter of Wil- 
liam Sharpe, a Birmingham engraver. Her 
father brought her and her three sisters, 
who all practised art, to London about 1816. 

Louisa, the most gifted of the four sisters, 
commenced as a miniature-painter, exhibit- 
ing portraits at the Royal Academy from 
1817 to 1829, when she was elected a mem- 
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her of the ‘Old’ Watercolour Society. She 
then turned to costume subjects, and her 
domestic and sentimental scenes and illus- 
trations to the poets were much admired 
for their graceful treatment and exquisite 
finish. Many of these were engraved for 
the ‘Keepsake’ and ‘ Forget-me-not’ an- 
nuals and Heath’s ‘ Book of Beauty ’ between 
1829 and 1839. In 1834 Miss Sharpe 
married Professor Woldemar Seyffarth of 
Dresden, and thenceforth resided in that 
city, continuing to exhibit in Pall Mall until 
her death at Dresden on 28 Jan. 1843. Her 
daughter Agnes exhibited drawings occasion- 
ally at the Royal Academy and the Suffolk 
Street gallery between 1850 and 1859. 

CHARLOTTE SHARPE (d. 1849), the eldest 
of the family, painted portraits, beginning to 
exhibit in 1817. On her early marriage 
with a Captain Morris, she for a time gave 
up painting, but domestic troubles com- 
pelled her to resume the profession, at which 
she worked forthe support of her family 
until her death in 1849. 

Eiza SHarpp (1796-1874), the second 
sister, began her career as a miniaturist, and 
was elected in 1829 of the ‘Old’ Water- 
colour Society, to the exhibitions of which 
she contributed at intervals for forty years. 
Her drawings were of the same class as 
those of her sister Louisa, but inferior in 
composition and execution; some of them 
were engraved for the same publications. 
She retired from membership of the ‘Old’ 
Watercolour Society in 1872. Towards the 
end of her life: Eliza Sharpe was employed 
in -making watercolour copies of pictures 
in the South Kensington Museum, her last 
work being a set of copies of Raphael’s car- 
toons. She died unmarried on 11 June 1874 
at the residence of her nephew, Mr. C. W. 
Sharpe the engraver, at Burnham, Maiden- 
head. A humorous drawing by her of herself 
and two of her sisters is in the print-room 
of the British Museum. 

Mary Anne Suarrz (d. 1867), the 
youngest of the sisters, exhibited portraits 
and domestic subjects first at the Royal 
Academy and afterwards with the Society 
of British Artists, of which she was elected 
an honorary member in 1830. 

[Roget’s Hist. of the Old Watercolour So- 
ciety ; Clayton’s English Female Artists, 1876 ; 
Art Journal, 1874; Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 
1760-1898 ; private information. | 

F. M. O’D. 

SHARPE, SAMUEL (1799-1881), 
Egyptologist and translator of the Bible, 
second son of Sutton Sharpe (1756-1806), 
brewer, by his second wife, Maria (d. 1806), 
third daughter of Thomas Rogers, banker, 
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was born in King Street, Golden Square, 
London, on 8 March 1799, and baptised at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly. His mother, a de- 
scendant of Philip Henry [q. v.], was sister 
of Samuel Rogers [q. v.] the poet. On her 
death, followed by his father’s failure, he 
found a second mother in his half-sister 
Catherine. Daniel Sharpe [q. v.] was his 
younger brother. At midsummer 1807 Samuel 
became a. boarder in the school of Eliezer 
Cogan [q. v.] at Higham Hill, Waltham- 
stow; at Christmas 1814 he was taken into 
the banking-house of his uncles Samuel 
and Henry Rogers, at 29 Clement’s Lane, 
Lombard Street; and remained connected 
with the firm till 1861, having been made 
partner in 1824. Punctuality and caution 
made him a successful man of business. 
Brought up in the creed-of the established 
church, he came gradually to adopt the 
unitarian views held by his mother’s rela- 
tives; in 1821 he joined the congregation of 
William Johnson Fox [q. v.] at South 
Place, Finsbury. For many years Sharpe 
and his brothers taught classes, before office 
hours, in the Lancasterian school, Harp 
Alley, Farringdon Street. He was elected 
a fellow of the Geological Society about 
1827, but took a greater interest in mathe- 
matical science and archeological research, 
as his contributions (1828-81) to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ show. 

His interest in Egyptology was excited 
by the labours of Thomas Young, M.D. 
(1773-1829) [q.-v.] He studied the works 
of Champollion and all that had been then 
published by Sir John Gardner Wilkinson 
[q. v.], learned Coptic, and formed a hiero- 
glyphical vocabulary. Before publishing his 
first book, ‘The Early History of Egypt’ 
(1836), he consulted his uncle, Samuel 
Rogers, who said, ‘ Why, surely you can do 
it if Wilkinson can; his only thought is 
where to buy his kid gloves.’ The first part 
(spring of 1837) of his ‘Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions,’ chiefly from the British Museum, 
contained ‘ the largest body of hieroglyphical 
writing that had yet been published,’ and 
was followed by additional series in 1841 
and 1855. His‘ Vocabulary of pee ite e g 
was published in the autumn of 1837; in 
the introduction he thus states his general 
method of investigation: ‘Granted a sen- 
tence in which most of the words are already 
known, required the meaning of others ;’ he 
allows that the results are often tentative, 
and admits that the problem cannot always 
be thus set. In addition to his extreme 
patience, he had for this kind of verbal 
divination a natural gift; often amusing his 
friends by the facility with which in a few 
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minutes he would read off a difficult crypto- 
gram. In the autumn of 1838 appeared his 
‘History of Egypt under the Ptolemies ;’ in 
1842 his ‘History of Egypt under the Romans;’ 
these were incorporated with the ‘ Early His- 
tory’ in ‘ The History of Egypt,’ 1846. Other 
publications followed in the same line of 
research, but on these his reputation as an 
Egyptologist must rest. The pains and 
skill of his workmanship are unquestioned ; 
but he worked very much on his own lines, 
and on many points his conclusions have not 
won acceptance. He said of himself, ‘I am 
a heretic in everything, even among uni- 
tarians.’ 

Sharpe’s labours as a translator of the 
Bible began with a revision (1840) of the 
authorised version of the New Testament. 
His Greek text was that of Griesbach, and 
to this he always adhered, taking little 
interest in the progress of purely textual 
studies. His revision of the authorised ver- 
sion of the Old Testament was first issued 
in 1865. In eight editions of his New Testa- 
ment, and four of his Old, he devoted inces- 
sant and minute care to the improvement of 
his work. As a translator he was distin- 
guished less by originality of scholarship 
than by excellence of judgment; he is suc- 
cessful beyond others in the difficult experi- 
ment of removing the archaisms without 
impairing the venerable dignity of the 
English Bible. Among the last advocates 
of unpointed Hebrew, he published manuals 
for instruction in this system; his plan of 

rinting his Hebrew extracts with capital 
jatanrs} for the proper names and the begin- 
nings of sentences, seems unique, and conve- 
nient for the learner. His ‘ History of the 
Hebrew Nation and its Literature,’ 1869, 
and his exegetical works have merits akin to 
those of his Egyptian studies, and bear the 
same individual stamp. When, in 1870, the 
project of a revised version was undertaken 
by the convocation of Canterbury, Sharpe 
was one of four scholars of his denomi- 
nation invited to select a member of their 
body to co-operate with the New Testament 
company. 

In purely theological controversy he took 
little part, though he was a zealous propa- 
gandist in directions tending in his judg- 
ment to promote the union of knowledge 
and piety. His various benefactions to Uni- 
versity College and School, London, consider- 
ably exceeded 15,0007. To his own denomi- 
nation he was an unobtrusive and munifi- 
cent benefactor. or its weekly organ, ‘The 
Inquirer,’ founded in 1842 by Edward Hill, he 
wrote constantly for some years, though he 
thought newspaper writing ‘a bad employ- 
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ment.’ He resumed it, however, in 1876 
when the ‘ Christian Life’ was started by his 
friend Robert Spears, writing a weekly article 
till his death. He had contributed papers, 
chiefly biblical, to the ‘ Christian Reformer’ 
(1834-63) with the signature ‘8. S.,’ and 
to many minor periodicals. He was a trustee 
of Dr. Daniel Williams’s foundations, 1853- 
1857 ; president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1869-70, and presi- 
dent of Manchester College (now at Oxford) 
in 1876-8. 

Simple in his habits, plain in his tastes, 
methodical in all his ways, quaint and terse 
in conversation, uniformly gentle in his 
demeanour, Sharpe spent his later days in 
tranquil retirement. His house was the 
resort of his literary friends, and of younger 
men whom he delighted to imbue with his 
own enthusiasm for his favourite pursuits. 
He died at 82 Highbury Place on 28 July 
1881, and was buried at Abney Park ceme- 
tery on 3 Aug. He married (1827) his 
first cousin Sarah (0. 1796, d. 3 June 1851), 
daughter of Joseph: Sharpe, and had six 
oe of whom two daughters survived 

m. 

He published, besides a few doctrinal 
tracts: 1. ‘The Early History of Egypt,’ 
1836, 4to. 2. ‘ Egyptian Inscriptions,’ 1837, 
fol.; part ii, 1841, fol.; 2nd ser. 1855, fol. 
3. ‘Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,’ 1837, 4to. 4. ‘The History 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies,’ 1838, 4to. 
5. ‘The New Testament, translated,’ 1840, 
12mo; 8thedit.1881, 8vo. 6. ‘The History 
of Egypt under the Romans,’ 1842, 8vo. 
7. ‘Notes on the Hieroglyphics of Hora- 
pello Nilous,’ 1845 (Syro-Egyptian Society). 
8. ‘The History of Egypt from the earliest 
Times till a.p. 640, 1846, 8vo; 6th edit. 
1876, 8vo, 2 vols. ; in German from the 3rd 
edit. (1852) by Jolowicz, revised by Von 
Gutschmid, Leipzig, 1862, 8vo, 2 vols. 9.‘The 
Chronology and Geography of Ancient 
Egypt,’ 1849, 8vo (in co-operation with 
Joseph Bonomi, the younger [q. v.]) 10. 
‘Fragments of Orations in Accusation and 
Defence of Demosthenes . . . translated,’ 
1849, 8vo. 11. ‘Sketch of Assyrian History,’ 
in Bonomi’s ‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,’ 2nd 
edit. 1853, 8vo. 12. ‘The Triple Mummy 
Case of Aro-eri Ao,’ 1858. 138. ‘ Historical 
Notice of the Monuments of Egypt’ in Owen 
Jones and Bonomi’s ‘Description of the 
Egyptian Oourt in the Crystal Palace,’ 1854, 
8vo. 14. ‘Historic Notes on the... Old and 
New Testaments, 1854, 12mo; 8rd edit. 
1858, 8vo. 15. ‘Critical Notes on the... 
New Testament,’ 1856, 8vo; 1867, 8vo, 
16, ‘Alexandrian Chronology,’ 1857, 4to, 
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17. ‘Some Particulars of the Life of Samuel 
Rogers,’ 1859, 4to; 1860, 4to. 18. ‘ Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,’ 1861, 8vo. 19. ‘ Egyp- 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
described,’ 1862, 8vo. 20. ‘Notes’ in Bo- 
nomi’s ‘Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia,’ 1862, 
4to. 21. ‘Egyptian Mythology and Egyp- 
tian Christianity,’ 1863, 12mo. 22. ‘Sketch 
of the Arguments for . . . authorship... 
of the Pentateuch,’ [1863], 12mo. 23. 
‘The Alabaster Sarcophagus of Oimenep- 
thah,’ 1864, 4to. 24. ‘The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, translated,’ 1865, 8yo, 3 vols.; 4th 
edit. 1881, 8vo in one volume with New 
Testament. 25. ‘The Chronology of the 
Bible,’ &c., 1868, 8vo. 26. ‘Texts from the 
Bible explained by . . . Ancient Monuments,’ 
1866, 8vo; 1869, 1880 (drawings by Bo- 
nomi). 27. ‘The History of the Hebrew Na- 
tion and its Literature,’ 1869, 8vo; 5th 
edit. 1892, 8vo. 28.‘ The Decree of Canopus; 
in Hieroglyphics and Greek, with transla- 
tions,’ 1870, 8vo. 29. ‘The Rosetta Stone ; 
in Hieroglyphics and Greek, with transla- 
tions,’ 1871, 8vo. 380. ‘Short Notes to... 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures,’ 1874, 
8vo. 31. ‘Hebrew Inscriptions from the 
valleys between Egypt and Mount Sinai,’ 
1875, 8vo; part ii. 1876, 8vo. 32. ‘The 
Journeys and Epistles of St. Paul,’ 1876, 
16mo; 3rd edit. [1880], 8vo. 33. ‘ The Book 
of Isaiah arranged chronologically in a re- 
vised translation... with... Notes,’ 1877, 
8vo. 34.‘ A Short Hebrew Grammar without 
Points,’ 1877, 8vo. 35.‘ The Book of Genesis 

. without Points,’ 1879, 8vo (selections). 
36. ‘ An Inquiry into the Age of the Moabite 
Stone,’ &c., 1879,12mo0. 37. ‘ BapyaBa *Em- 
oroAn. The Epistle of Barnabas... witha 
translation,’ 1880, 8vo. 

{Clayden’s Samuel Sharpe, 1883; Christian 
Life, 7 Oct. 1876 (portrait), 6 and 13 Aug. 
1881; Atheneum, 6 Aug. 1881; Lawrence’s 
Descendants of Philip Henry, 1844, p. 61; 
Jeremy’s Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. ere 


SHARPEIGH, ALEXANDER (jf. 
1607-1613), merchant and sea-captain, seems 
to have been in the opening years of the 
seventeenth century a factor of the Levant 
company at Constantinople (Lansdowne MS, 
241, f. 188), in which capacity he probably 
acquired some knowledge of Arabic. Early 
in 1608 he was appointed by the East India 
Company to be captain of their ship Ascen- 
sion, and general of the fourth voyage to the 
East Indies. The two ships, Ascension and 
Union, sailed from Woolwich on 14 March 
1607-8, and from Plymouth on the dlst. 
Touching at Grand Canary and at the Cape 
Verd Islands, they arrived on 14 July in 
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Saldanha, or, as it is now called, Table Bay. 
There they remained till 20 Sept., when 
they sailed to the eastward; but the night 
coming on stormy and dark, the two ships 
lost sight of each other and did not again 
meet. ‘fouching on the way at the Comorro 
Islands, at Pemba, where her men had a 
severe conflict with the natives and some 
white Moors, and at Almirante, the Ascen- 
sion came to Socotra on 29 March 1609, and 
on 10 April crossed over to Aden, where 
the governor, having invited Sharpeigh on 
shore, as though to a conference, kept him 
and his attendants close prisoners for six 
weeks, and released them only on payment 
of goods to the value of two thousand five 
hundred dollars. Getting away from Aden 
without further attempt to trade, Sharpeigh 
went to Mocha, where there was ‘a good 
market for English commodities.’ Thence 
he returned to Socotra in August and sailed 
for Surat. On 28 Aug. the ship arrived at 
Mowa, where they could have got a pilot 
for Surat for twenty dollars. The master, 
however, refused, saying that he was able to 
take the ship in himself. On the 29th he 
tried it, missed the channel, and stuck the 
ship on the bar, where in three days she broke 
up. With some difficulty the men got on 
shore to Gandavi, where they were kindly 
received by the governor. On 9 Sept. they 
reached Surat, but were not allowed into the 
town. They remained in a neighbouring 
village till the end of the month, and then 
set out for Agra, which Sharpeigh, deserted 
by most of his men, reached almost alone 
after a tedious journey, and was well received 
by William Hawkyns, then residing in that 
place [see Hawkins or Hawkyns, WILLIAM, 
fi. 1595]. In October 1611 he embarked on 
board the Trade’s Increase at Surat, with 
Sir Henry Middleton. It would seem that 
in 1613 he was agent for the company at 
Bantam (Calendar of State Papers, Kast 
Indies, 1513-1616, No. 646), but the notice 
is vague, and his name does not occur again. 


[Purchas his Pilgrimes, vol. i. bk. iii. ch. ix. ; 
Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, viii. 314; Mark- 
ham’s Voyages of Sir James Lancaster (Hakluyt 
Soe.) ; Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 
1518-1616; Notes kindly supplied by William 
Foster, esq., of the India Office.] J. K. L. 


SHARPEY, WILLIAM (1802-1880), 
physiologist, posthumous son of Henry Sharpy 
(as he spelt the ar and Mary Balfour his 
wife, was born on 1 April 1802 at Arbroath 
in Forfarshire, whither his father, a ship- 
owner and a native of Folkestone in Kent, 
had migrated some years previously. He 
was educated at the public school in his 
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native town until he entered the university 
of Edinburgh, in November 1817, to study 
the humanities and to attend the class of 
natural philosophy. He commenced his 
medical studies in 1818, learning anatomy 
from Dr. John Barclay, who then lectured 
in the extra-academieal school. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Edinburgh College 
of Surgeons in 1821, when he came to Lon- 
don to continue his anatomical work in the 
private school of Joshua Brookes in Blenheim 
Street. He proceeded to Paris in the autumn, 
and remained there for nearly a year, learn- 
ing clinical surgery from Dupuytren in the 
wards of the Hotel Dieu, and operative sur- 
gery from Lisfranc. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of James Syme [q. v. ], with whom 
he kept up an active correspondence until 
Syme’s death in 1870. In August 1823 he 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh with the in- 
augural thesis ‘De Ventriculi Carcinomate,’ 
and he afterwards returned to Paris, where 
he spent the greater part of 1824. He then 
appears to have settled for a time in Ar- 
broath, where he began to practise under 
his step-father, Dr. Arrott; but, finding him- 
self unsuited for private practice, he from 
the end of 1826 devoted himself to pure 
science. Setting out for the continent with 
kmapsack on back and staff in hand, he 
trudged through France to Switzerland, and 
thence to Rome and Naples. He turned his 
steps northward again in the spring of 1828, 
and, passing through Bologna, he stayed at 
Padua to work under Panizza, and came by 
way of Venice to Innspruck. The summer 
was spent in Austria, and he reached Berlin 
in August. He dissected here for nine 
months under Professor Rudolphi, and went 
thence to Heidelberg, to be under Tiede- 
mann, and afterwards to Vienna. Having 
thus acquired a thorough acquaintance with 
the best methods of continental teaching, he 
established himself in Edinburgh in 1829, 
and in the following year he obtained the 
fellowship of the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, presenting a probationary essay 
‘On the Pathology and Treatment of False 
Joints.” The diploma of fellow qualified 
him to become a teacher in Edinburgh; but 
in 1831 he again spent three months in 
Berlin, and it was not until 1831-2 that, in 
conjunction with Dr. Allen Thomson [q. v.], 
whotaught physiology, he gave a first course 
of lectures upon systematic anatomy in the 
extra-muralschoolin Edinburgh. The asso- 
ciation of Sharpey with Thomson lasted 
during the remainder of Sharpey’s stay in 
Edinburgh. 

From 1829 till 1836 Sharpey was actively 
engaged in scientific work, of which the 
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earliest outcome was his paper on ciliary 
motion, published in 1830. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1834, and in July 1836 he was appointed 
to the chair of anatomy and physiology in 
the university of London (now University 
College), in succession to Jones Quain [q.v.] 
In this capacity Sharpey gave the first com- 
plete course of lectures upon physiology and 
minute anatomy, as these terms are now 
understood ; for physiology had been hitherto 
regarded as an appendage to anatomy. His 
lectures proved of the greatest importance ; 
they were models both in matter and form. 
They were continued for the long period of 
thirty-eight years, and were always largely 
attended. 

Sharpey was appointed in 1840 one of the 
examiners in anatomy at the university of 
London, a post he oceupied for many years, 
and he was also a member of the senate of 
the London University. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 9 May 1839. 
He was made a member of its council in 
1844, and was appointed one of the secre- 
taries in place of Thomas Bell (1792-1880) 
[q. v.] in November 1853, an office which he 
held until his retirement, owing to the failure 
of his eyesight in 1872. He was also for 
fifteen years, from April 1861, one of the 
members appointed by the crown on the 
general council of medical education and 
registration. He acted as one of the trea- 
surers of this council, and took a deep in- 
terest in the various subjects connected with 
medical education and the polity of the me- 
dical profession. Sharpey was also one of the 
trustees of the Hunterian Museum, which 
is maintained by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, and in 1859 he received 
the degree of honorary LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

About 1871 he retired from the’ post of 
secretary of the Royal Society, and in 1874 
from his professorship at University College, 
but he continued to haunt the scene of his 
former labours until he died. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government in 1874 accorded him an 
annual pension of 150/., in recognition of 
his services as a teacher and a man of 
science. He died of bronchitis at 50 Tor- 
rington Square, London, on Sunday, 11 April 
1880, and was buried in the abbey graveyard 
at Arbroath. 

The qualities which chiefly distinguished 
Sharpey were the variety of his knowledge, 
the accuracy of his memory, and his sound 
discrimination in all matters of doubt or 
controversy. Among his pupils were Pro- 
fessor Michael Foster and Professor Burdon 
Sanderson, by whose efforts the Cambridge, 
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Oxford, and London schools of physiology 
have been remodelled. Great as were Shar- 
pey’s services to physiology, his guidance of 
the Royal Society during a period when 
changes were taking place in its administra- 
tion was no less important, not only to the 
society itself, but to science in this country. 
Like every great teacher, Sharpey possessed 
the power of attaching his pupils by ties of 
personal affection as well as those of com- 
mon scientific interests. 

Sharpey wrote comparatively little; he 
preferred to act as editor and referee rather 
than author. His few papers are of lasting 
value. They are: 1. ‘De Ventriculi Car- 
cinomate,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1823, 2. ‘A 
Probationary Essay on the Pathology and 
Treatment of False Joints,’ Edinburgh, 1880. 
3. ‘On a Peculiar Motion excited in Fluids 
of the Surfaces of Certain Animals’ (‘ Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 1830, 
xxxiv. 113). 4. ‘Remarks on a supposed 
Spontaneous Motion of the Blood’ (‘ Edin- 
burgh Journal of Nat. and Geographical 
Science,’ 1831). 5. ‘An Account of Pro- 
fessor EKhrenberg’s Researches on the Infu- 
soria ’ (‘ Edinburgh Nat. Philosophical Jour- 
nal,’ 1833, vol. xv.) 6. ‘Account of the Dis- 
covery by Purkinje and Valentin of Ciliary 
Motions in Reptiles and Warm-blooded Ani- 
mals, with Remarks and Additional Experi- 
ments’ (‘Edinburgh Nat. Philosophical Jour- 
nal,’ 1835, vol. xix.) The information con- 
tained in articles 5 and 6 is embodied in his 
contribution on ‘ Cilia’ to Todd and Bow- 
man’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ published in 1836. Sharpey also wrote 
the valuable article on ‘ Echinodermata’ in 
this ‘Cyclopedia.’ He edited the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth editions of Jones Quain’s 
‘Elements of Anatomy;’ and contributed 
important information to Baly’s translation 
of Miiller’s ‘ Physiology,’ 1837 and 1840. 

As a memorial of Sharpey’s services to 
University College, an excellent bust by 
W. H. Thorneycroft was placed in the mu- 
seum there at the expense of his pupils and 
friends. Thereis also a full-length oil paint- 
ing by John Prescott Knight, R.A. [q. v.], in 
the council room of University College. The 
bust is the happier likeness. 

[Obituary notices in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1880, vol. xxxi. pp. x—xix, and in 
Nature, 1880, xxi. 567; letters in Paterson’s 
Life of James Syme, Edinburgh, 1874; Arbroath 
Parish Register, in the office of the registrar- 
general for Scotland. ] DiA. P. 

SHARPHAM, EDWARD (1576-1608), 
dramatist, third son of Richard Sharpham of 
Colehanger, a manor in the parish of Hast 
Allington, Devonshire, by his wife Mary, 
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was baptised at Hast Allington 26 July 1576. 
His mother married 2ndly Alexander Hexte 
(d. 1588) of Staverton, 2 Oct. 1582. Edward 
wasadmitted a member of the Middle Temple 
9 Oct. 1594, and was fined 20s. for absence 
Christmas 1595 and on 21 May 1596; he was 
not called to the bar. He may be author of 
the ‘coney-catching’ tract, ‘The Discoverie of 
the Knights of the Post,’ by ‘E. S.’ (1597). He 
was author of two plays, ‘The Fleire’and ‘Cu- 
pid’s Whirligig.’ The former was acted at 
Blackfriars in 1605-6, and on several other 
occasions, by the children of the revels 
(4 edits.—1607, 1610, 1615, and 1631). The 
play resembles Marston’s ‘ Parasitaster.’ 
‘Cupid’s Whirligig’ was likewise acted at 
Blackfriars by the children of his majesty’s re- 
velsin 1607 (4edits.—1607, 1611, 1616, 1630). 
There are dedicatory verses to Sharpham’s 
friend, Robert Hayman [q. v.] The plot is 
borrowed in part from Boccaccio (Dee. vii. 6). 
Sharpham was buried in St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, Westminster, on 23 April 1608. 
His will, dated the day before, was proved 9 
May 1608. John Owen, one of the witnesses, 
may have been the epigrammatist. 

Verses, signed E.S., prefixed to Henry 
Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britanna,’ and a sonnet, 
‘To my beloved master, John Davies,’ pre- 
faced to Davies’s ‘Humours Heav’n on Harth’ 
and signed Edward Sharphell, have both 
been wrongly assigned to Sharpham. 

[ Baker’s Biogr. Dram. i. 649,11. 146, 241; Fleay’s 
Chron. of Engl. Drama, ii. 282; Hunter’s Chorus 
Vatum, ii. 218; Waldron’s Cont. of Ben Jonson’s 
SadShepherd, p.145; Notes andQueries, 10th ser.x. 
21-4,where Prof. G. C.Moore Smith prints Sharp- 
ham’s will,and gives new biogr. details.] E. I. C. 


SHARPLES or SHARPLESS, JAMES 
(1750 ?-1811), portrait-painter, born about 
1750 in England, of a Roman catholic family, 
was educated in France forthe priesthood, but 
became a painter. From 1779 to 1785 he 
was an occasional exhibitor of portraits at 
the Royal Academy, residing in Cambridge. 
After marriage he went to America. On the 
voyage his ship was taken by the French, and 
Sharples and his family were detained as pri- 
sonersforsome months. About 1796 helanded 
in New York, where he seems to have been 
knownasSharpless. Sharples usually painted 
small portraits in profile, mostly executed in 
pastels. He drew at Philadelphia in 1796 a 
small profile portrait of George Washington 
from the life. This he and his wife often 
copied. A copy by his wife isin the National 
Portrait Gallery with a similar portrait of Dr. 
Priestley. Sharples travelled about with his 
wife and family in a caravan ot his own con- 
struction. He died at New York 6 Feb. 1811, 
being buried in the Roman catholic cemetery. 
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He left a widow, two sons, and a daughter. 
His elder son, Felix Sharples, remained 
in America, where he practised as an artist, 
and died in North Carolina. His widow, 
Mrs. Ellen Sharples (d, 1849), after her 
husband’s death, returned with her younger 
son, James Sharples (d. 1839), and her 
daughter, Rolinda Sharples (see below), to 
England. They resided for some little time 
in London, and all three occasionally ex- 
hibited portraits at the Royal Academy. 
Eventually they settled at Bristol Hot- 
Wells, where they continued to prac- 
tise their art. Mrs. Sharples, who survived 
her whole family, in 1845 gave 2,000/. to- 
wards the foundation of an academy for the 
promotion of the fine arts at Bristol, which, 
after her death in March 1849, was supple- 
mented by a bequest of 3,465/. From these 
sums was erected the present Bristol Aca- 
demy, which contains samples of paintings 
by various members of the Sharples family. 
Rouinpa SHARPLEs (d. 1838), who was an 
honorary member of the Society of British 
Artists, painted some works on a larger scale, 
such as ‘The Trial of the Bristol Rioters’ 
(1832) and ‘Clifton Racecourse’ (1836), each 
picture containing a number of small por- 
traits. She died at Bristol on 10 Feb. 1838. 
[Redgrave’s Dict. of Artists; Dunlap’s Hist. 
of the Arts of Design in the United States; 
Baker’s Engraved Portraits of Washington; 
Graves’s Dict. of Artists, 1760-1898; informa- 
tion from Robert Hall Warren, esq.] L. C. 
SHARPLES, JAMES (1825-1893), 
blacksmith and artist, born at Wakefield in 
Yorkshire in 1825, was one of the thirteen 
children of a working ironfounder, and began 
work at Bury in his father’s calling from an 
early age. He got but scanty education, 
but obtained practice in drawing from draw- 
ing designs of boilers on the floor of the 
workshop in which he was employed. He 
was encouraged at home to practise drawing, 
and became expert in copying lithographs 
and engravings. When aged 16 he entered 
the Bury Mechanics’ Institution in order to 
attend a drawing class held there. With 
the help of Burnet’s ‘ Practical Treatise on 
Painting’ he made further progress during 
his leisure hours, and even tried painting in 
oils. Undeterred by failures, he continued 
to try and teach himself, making his own 
easel, palette, &c., and buying brushes and 
canvas with money which he earned by 
working overtime. Then, by studying Flax- 
man’s ‘Anatomical Principles,’ given him 
by his brother, and Brook Taylor’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Perspective,’ he acquired sufficient 
skill to complete a picture of ‘The Forge,’ 
besides painting portraits. He soon found 


himself able to give up his work at the 
foundry, but returned to it on finding how 
uncertain the profession of an artist was. 
It being suggested that ‘ The Forge’ should 
be engraved, Sharples set to work and en- 
graved it himself by a process of his own, 
without ever having seen a plate engraved by 
anybody else. Another picture by Sharples, 
‘The Smithy,’ has also been reproduced. He 
died in 1893 after a life of great industry. 


[Smiles’s Self-Help ; Times, 15 June 1893.] 
L. C. 


SHARROCK, ROBERT (1630-1684), 
archdeacon of Winchester, baptised at Dray- 
ton Parslow, Buckinghamshire, on 29 June 
1630 (parish reg.), was son of Robert Shar- 
rock, rector of Drayton Parslow from 1639 
to 1642, and of Adstock, Buckinghamshire, 
from March 1640 till his death in September 
1671. His wife’s name was Judith. The 
son Robert was admitted a scholar of Win- 
chesterschool in 1643, whence he was elected 
fellow of New College, Oxford, on 5 March 
1648-9 by the parliamentary visitors. He 
matriculated on 16 Noy. 1650, graduated 
B.C.L. on 12 Oct. 1654, and D.C.L. on 24 May 
1661. Hewas presented tothe college rectory 
of Horwood Magna in Buckinghamshire on 
29 June 1665, and was installed prebendary 
of Winchester on 13 Sept. 1665. In 1668 
he exchanged Horwood for the rectory of 
East Woodhay in Hampshire, which was 
nearer Winchester, succeeding his younger 
brother, Edmund (4. 1635), fellow of New Col- 
lege 1658-70. He became rector of Bishop- 
Waltham in Hampshire in 1669, and arch- 
deacon of Winchester on 18 April 1684 (in- 
stalled 21 April). He died on 11 July 1684. 
He married Frances, daughter of Edmund 
West, who survived him, and, dying on 
29 Jan. 1691-2, was buried on 81 Jan. at 
Bishop-Waltham. His son Robert (1680?- 
1708) bequeathed to the bishopric of Lincoln 
the advowson of the rectory of Adstock, 
which had been purchased by his grandfather, 

Wood says of Sharrock that he was ‘ac- 
counted learned in divinity, in the civil and 
common law, and very knowingin vegetables, 
and all pertaining thereunto.’ Historic in- 
terest attaches to his ‘History of the Pro- 
pagation and Improvement of Vegetables,’ 
Oxford, 1660, 1666, 1672, his first published 
book, as the results of the researches of an 
early student of natural science, especially 
botany. It reappeared in London in 1694 
with the title ‘An Improvement to the Art 
of Gardening, or an exact History of Plants.’ 
He also supplied prefaces to three of the 
physical treatises of Robert Boyle [q. v.] viz.: 
‘Some Considerations touching the Useful- 
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ness of Experimental Philosophy’ (1663); 
‘New Experiments Physico - Mechanical ’ 
(1665); and ‘A Defence of the Doctrine 
touching the Spring and Weight of the Air’ 
(1669). 

Sharrock’s work on political philosophy, 
“Y¥rd0erts 7OiKn, De Officiis secundum Natures 
Jus,’ was directed against Hobbes’s views of 
ethics and politics (Oxford, 1660; Gotha, 
1667 ; Oxford, 1682). It was quoted as of 
authority by Richard Cumberland (1631- 
1718) [q. #2} in his ‘De Legibus Nature,’ 
and by other philosophical writers. 

Sharrock also published : 1. ‘Judicia (seu 
Legum Censure) de variis Incontinentiz 
speciebus,’ Oxford, 1662; Tiibingen, 1668. 
2, ‘Provinciale vetus Provincie Cantuari- 
ensis,’ Oxford, 1663, 1664 (a collection of con- 
stitutions and statutes of the archbishops 
of Canterbury from 1222 to 1415, and of 
the cardinal legates Otho and Othobonus). 
3. ‘De Finibus Virtutis Christiane,’ Oxford, 
1673. 4. ‘Royal Table of the Laws of 
Humane Nature,’ London, 1682 (a skeleton 
plan of his “Yrodeots 761Kn). 

[Wood’s Athenz, ed. Bliss, iv. 147-8; Wood’s 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, vol. ii. cols. 182, 250; Foster's 
Alumni; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, pp. 181, 
185, 209; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, ili. 27; 
Burrows’s Reg. of Visitors of Oxford, pp. 169, 
534; Lipscomb’s Buckinghamshire, ii. 514, iii. 
340; Hyde and Gale’s Winchester, pp. 125-6; 
P. C. C. 27 Canna, 73 Barrett; Britten and 
Boulger’s English Botanists; information from 
Rev. James P. Nash of Bishop-Waltham and 
Rey. C. F. Clark of Drayton Parslow.] B. P. 


SHAW, ALEXANDER (1804-1890), 
surgeon, born 6 Feb. 1804, was the sixth son 
of Charles Shaw, clerk of the county of Ayr, 
and Barbara Wright his wife, daughter of a 
collector of customs at Greenock. John 
Shaw (1792-1827) [q. v.], Sir Charles Shaw 

q. v.|, and Patrick Shaw [q. v.], were elder 

rothers. While one sister, Marion, mar- 
ried Sir Charles Bell [q. v.], another sister 
became the wife of Professor George Joseph 
Bell [q. v.] Alexander was educated at the 
Edinburgh high school, and afterwards went 
to the university of Glasgow, where he 
matriculated in 1819 and graduated M.A. 
11 April 1822. Shaw was connected with 
the Middlesex Hospital for more than half a 
century. He entered there as a pupil in 
1822; was made assistant surgeon in 1836, 
and surgeon in 1842. On his retirement in 
1872 he was appointed consulting surgeon. 
He joined the medical school of the hospital 
at its first formation, and at the time of his 
death was the sole survivor of the original 
members of the staff. Meanwhile, with the 
idea of obtaining an M.D. degree, he was 
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admitted as a pensioner at Downing College, 
Cambridge, 28 June 1826. In 1827, on the 
death of his brother John, Alexander left 
Cambridge to take up his work at the Great 
Windmill Street school. From this time all 
his energies were devoted to his professional 
work, and he abandoned the idea of taking his 
Cambridge degree. He passed the examina- 
tion required to obtain the license of the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1827, and in the 
following year obtained the membership of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
On the institution of the fellowship of the 
college, Shaw was elected one of the first 
batch of fellows on 11 Dec. 1843. He served 
on the college council from 1858 to 1865. 

Shaw took anactive part in the work of 
the London medical sovieties. At the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society he served 
the offices of hon. secretary, vice-president, 
and treasurer, and in the ‘ Transactions’ of 
that society he published some valuable papers 
onrickets. Sir Charles Bell married Marion, 
Shaw’s sister, on 8 June 1811. After the 
death of her husband in 1842 Lady Bell lived 
with her brother, and their house became a 
centre for the literary and scientific society 
of the period. In 1869 he republished Sir 
Charles Bell’s ‘ New Idea of the Anatomy of 
the Brain’ (originally published in a limited 
edition in 1811) with additions, consisting 
chiefly of selected passages bearing on the 
same subject written by Bell before the pub- 
lication of the ‘New Idea’ (see Journ. of 
Anat. and Physiol., 1869, iii. 147, and Butt, 
Srr CHARLES). 

Shaw was a surgeon of repute, and, though 
incapacitated from work for some years 
before his death, never lost interest in his 
profession. He died 18 Jan. 1890, at the 
age of eighty-six. In 1856 Shaw married 
Susan Turner, the widow of Mr. J. Randall; 
the only issue of the marriage was a son who 
died in infancy. Mrs. Shaw died 18 March 
1891. 

His principal works are: 1. ‘ Narrative of 
the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell in the 
Nervous System,’ 1839. 2.‘ Account of Sir 
Charles Bell’s Classification of the Nervous 
System,’ 1844, 3. ‘On Sir Charles Bell’s 
Researches in the Nervous System,’ 1847, 
4, ‘An Account of Sir Charles Bell’s Dis- 
coveries in the Nervous System,’ prefixed to 
the sixth edition of Bell ‘On the Hand,’ and 
also published separately. Shaw wrote the 
articles on ‘ Injuries of the Back,’ ‘ Diseases 
of the Spine,’ and ‘ Distortion’ in Holmes’s 
‘System of Surgery.’ 

(Med. Chir. Trans. Ixxiii. 23; Brit. Med. 
Journ. 1890, i. 393; Lancet, 1890, oe 
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SHAW, Sir CHARLES (1795-1871), 
soldier, third son of Charles Shaw of Ayr, 
by his wife Barbara Wright, was born at 
Ayr in 1795. Alexander Shaw (q. v.], John 
Shaw (1792-1827) [q.v.], and Patrick Shaw 
[q. v.], were his brothers. He was edu- 
cated in his native town and at the univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. He 
entered the army by purchase as ensign in 
the 52nd light infantry on 23 Jan. 1813, and 
joined the second battalion at Shorncliffe in 
March. From Shorncliffe Shaw went to 
Hythe, and at the end of November he 
accompanied his regiment to Ramsgate, 
where they embarked for Holland, landing 
at Tholenland on 19 Dec. He was engaged 
in the attack on, and capture of, the village 
of Merxem, near Antwerp, on 31 Jan. 1814, 
and, after serving through the campaign, was 
employed with his regiment to do garrison 
duty at Antwerp. On the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, Shaw was sent to Courtrai to- 
wards the end of March and to Athin April, 
in the middle of which month he was drafted 
into the first battalion of his regiment, com- 
manded by Sir John Colborne (afterwards 
first baron Seaton) [q. v.] During the battle 
of Waterloo Shaw was on baggage-guard 
duty at Brussels. He took part in the march 
to Paris and occupation of that city. 

In March 1816 Shaw joined the second 
battalion of his regiment at Canterbury, and 
on its disbandment in July he was placed 
upon half-pay. After spending six months 
in Scotland, Shaw travelled in Holland in 
1817. In July he was brought back to full 
pay in the 90th regiment. Obtaining leave of 
absence, he made a tour in the Hartz moun- 
tains, and in September entered as a student 
in the military department of the Carolinum 
College at Brunswick to improve his qualifi- 
cations for a military career. He left Bruns- 
wick in January 1818 for Berlin to see 
something of the Prussian army, and, after a 
tour in Prussia, joined the 90th regiment at 
Plymouth on 10 March 1818. From 
Plymouth the regiment went to Chatham, 
and, ona reduction of the army taking place 
shortly after, Shaw again found himself on 
half-pay. 

After attending a course of lectures at the 
Edinburgh University, he accepted an offer 
of partnership in an old-established wine 
business in Leith. He became captain and 
commander of the volunteer corps of Leith 
sharpshooters, and brought them into a high 
state of efficiency. On the disbandment of 
this corps Shaw was presented by its mem- 
bers, on 19 July 1822, with a handsome piece 
of plate. He established the first military 
club in Edinburgh, called the Caledonian 
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United Service Club, for which he acted as 
honorary secretary until 1830. In that year, 
finding that he had no taste for mercantile 
pursuits, he disposed of his business and 
travelled on the continent. Shaw returned 
to England in September 1831. 

In November, after some negotiations, he 
was appointed captain of a light company of 
marines in the liberating army of Portugal 
against Don Miguel. He embarked with 
recruits on 15 Dec., joined the fleet of Admiral 
(afterwards Sir) George Sartorius [q. v.] at 
Belleisle, arrived at the rendezvous at Ter- 
ceira in the Azores towards the end of 
February 1832, and in May proceeded to 
Fayal and St. Michael’s. In June the expe- 
dition left the Azores for Portugal and dis- 
embarked on the morning of 5 July at 
Mindella, about ten miles from Oporto, which 
city was entered the same afternoon, the 
Miguelites having evacuated it. 

Shaw, who in August was made a major 
of one of the battalions of British volunteers, 
saw a good deal of fighting around Oporto, 
and was in every action and sortie during 
the siege of the city by Dom Miguel. He 
was twice wounded in the attack on his 
position on 29 Sept., when after a severe 
fight the Miguelites were repulsed. He was 
also severely wounded in the sortie of 17 Nov. 
He was made a knight of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal. 

In 1833 he commanded the Scottish con- 
tingent at Lordello, an outpost of the de- 
fences of Oporto. In July 1833 he was 
eprom colonel and given the command 
of an English battalion. He took part at 
the head of his battalion in the repulse of 
Bourmont’s attack on 25 July. At the end 
of September he embarked with his battalion 
for Lisbon, landing at St. Martinho and 
marching thence to Torres Vedras to operate 
on the rear of the Miguelite army on its 
withdrawal from the attack on Lisbon. 
Shaw and his battalion did a great deal of 
marching during the next eight months, but 
not much fighting. On 26 May 1834, two 
days after Shaw entered Estremoz, the war 
ended. 

On 1 June Shaw marched to Lisbon in 
command of a brigade of 2,500 men, which 
he there handed over to a Portuguese officer. 
From this time to February 1835 Shaw’s 
time was mainly occupied in attempts to 
effect a pecuniary settlement between the 
officers and men of the British contingent 
under his command and the Portuguese 
government in accordance with the latter’s 
engagement, but his efforts were only par- 
tially successful. Shaw left Portugal in June 
and arrived at Falmouth on 12 July 1835. 
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He did not remain long idle. On 17 July 
he was gazetted a brigadier-general to com- 
mand a Scottish brigade of the auxiliary 
legion then being raised in England by Sir 
George de Lacy Evans [q. v.] for service in 
Spain against the Carlists, and at once went 
to Glasgow to assist in raising recruits. He 
went to Spain in September, landing on the 
10th at Santander and marching with some 
sixteen hundred men, whom he brought out 
with him, to Portugalette. Here he was 
disappointed to find that his rank would 
only be that of colonel in command of a 
brigade of two regiments. In February 1836 
he was given command of a brigade of three 
fine Irish regiments, but not the rank of 
brigadier-general. -Until April 1836 he was 
quartered principally at Vittoria or in its 
neighbourhood. On 13 April he marched 
for San Sebastian, embarking at Santander 
and arriving on the 24th at San Sebastian, 
which was then besieged by Don Carlos. On 
5 May an attack was made on the Carlist 
position on the heights above San Sebastian, 
and after a protracted fight the day was won. 
Shaw was struck by a spent ball, and another 
struck his watch. He was now made a 
brigadier-general and decorated with the 
third class of the order of San Fernando. 
On 81 May Shaw repulsed an attack on his 
lines with great success. At the end of 
August, owing to a misunderstanding with 
Evans, Shaw sent in his resignation, which 
Evans accepted, regretting that the legion 
thereby lost the services of so efficient, gal- 
lant, and zealous an officer. 

Shaw arrived in England at the end of 
‘September 1836, and for a time resided at 
Richmond, Surrey. In September 1839 he 
was appointed chief commissioner of police 
at Manchester, a post which he held until 
September 1842. During the latter part of 
his life he lived at Homburg-von-der-Hohe, 
where he died in February 1871, and was 
buried with military honours. 

Shaw married, in 1841, Louisa Hannah, 
only daughter of Major Martin Curry of the 
67th regiment, by whom he had a son 
Charles Martin, who with his mother sur- 
vived him. Shaw published his rambling 
and egotistical ‘Personal Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence. . . . Comprising a Narrative of 
the War for Constitutional Liberty in Por- 
tugal and in Spain from its Commencement 
in 1831 to the Dissolution of the British 
Legion in 1837,’ 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1837. 

[Times, 28 Feb. 1871 ; Annual Register, 1871 ; 
Shaw’s Personal Memoirs, 1837; Badcock’s Jour- 
nal in Spain and Portugal, 1832-4; Bacon’s Six 
Years in Biscay, 1830-7; Duncan’s English 
in Spain, 1834-40; A Concise Review of the 
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Campaigns of the British Legion in Spain, by 
Colonel J. H. Humfrey, with plan, London, 8vo 
1838.] R. HV. - 

SHAW, CUTHBERT (1739-1771), 
poet, the son of a shoemaker of the same 
names, was born at Ravensworth, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, early in 1739. A younger 
brother, John, was baptised at the parish 
church of Kirby Hill on 6 Sept. 1741. “After 
schooling at Kirby Hill and Scorton, both 
near Richmond, he proceeded usher, first at 
Scorton and then at Darlington grammar 
school. There he published his first poem, 
‘ Liberty,’ inscribed to the Earl of Darlington 
(1756, 4to). Meeting with scant appreciation 
in Yorkshire, he joined a company of come- 
dians in the eastern counties, and was in 1760 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where he published, 
under the pseudonym of W. Seymour, ‘Odes 
on the Four Seasons.’ In 1760, under the 
naine of Smith, he appeared in Foote’s comedy 
of ‘ The Minor,’ but he had nothing to recom- 
mend him as an actor save his good looks, 
which were prematurely dulled by his ex- 
cesses. On 19 Oct. 1761 he was Osman in 
‘Zara’ at Covent Garden, and on 14 May 
1762 Pierre in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ for his 
own benefit. This seems to have been his 
last appearance on the stage. He was 
attracted to satire by the successof Churchill, 
whom he assaulted with vigour, along with 
Lloyd, Colman, and Shirley, in ‘The Four 
Farthing Candles’ (London, 1762, 4to); 
this was followed by his more ambitious 
‘The Race. By Mercurius Spur, esq.’ (1766, 
Ato), in which the living poets are made to 
contend for pre-eminence in fame by run- 
ning. The portrait of Johnson in this poem 
is the best thing that Shaw wrote (repub- 
lished in ‘ The Repository,’ 1790, ii. 227 ; and 
quoted in Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ed. Hill, ii. 
31). Shaw now descended to puff a quack 
medicine, the ‘Beaume de Vie,’ in the pro- 
prietorship of which he was made a partner. 
On this he married, and was next, for a short 
time, tutor to the young Philip Stanhope 
(afterwards fifth earl of Chesterfield) in suc- 
cession to the notorious Dr. William Dodd 
{q. v.] His young wife died in 1768, and 
he published a ‘ Monody to the Memory of a 
Young Lady who died in Childbed, with a 
poetical dedication to Lord Lyttelton,’ which 
caught the taste of the day, and of which a 
fourth edition appeared (London, 1779, 4to), 
Next year he found utterance in ‘Corrup- 
tion,a Satire,’ inscribed to Richard Grenville, 
earl Temple, and subsequently (1770) in 
‘An Elegy on the Death of Charles Yorke, 
the Lord Chancellor,” which was generally 
suspected to have been suppressed on the 
family paying a sum of money to the author. 
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‘It is to be feared,’ says his biographer, ‘ that 
the morals of the author would not dis- 
countenance the opinion.’ During the last 
years of his life he contributed much to ‘ The 
Freeholder’s Magazine’ and other periodicals, 
showing some gift for caustic annotation 
upon contemporary personalities and events. 
He died, ‘overwhelmed with complicated 
distress,’ at his house in Titchfield Street, 
Oxford Market, on 1 Sept. 1771. A selec- 
tion of his work was printed in Anderson’s 
‘British Poets’ (1794, xi. 557), and also in 
Park’s ‘British Poets’ (1808, xxxiil.), 
Whittingham’s ‘ British Poets’ (1822, Ixiv. 
47, with memoir by R. A. Davenport), and 
Sandford’s ‘ British Poets’ (1822, xxxi. 233). 


[All that seems known of Shaw was communi- 
cated by an anonymous writer to the European 
Magazine, 1786, i. 14; ef. Gent. Mag. 1771, 
456; Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict.; Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, ed. Hill, iii, 140%.; Pearch’s Collec- 
tion of Poems, ii. 219; Allibone’s Dict.; Brit. 
Mus, Cat,] 38. 


SHAW, DUNCAN (1725-1795), Scottish 
divine, son of Lachlan Shaw [q. v. ], minister 
of the parish church, Elgin, was born at Caw- 
dor in 1725. He was educated at the Elgin 
Academy, and afterwards at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, where he graduated in 1747, Con- 
tinuing his theological studies, under a bur- 
sary won at Aberdeen, he went to Edinburgh 
University in 1749, and was licensed to preach 
three years later. In 1753 he was appointed 
minister to the parish of Rafford, Elginshire. 
There he remained for thirty years, until, in 
November 1783, he went to Aberdeen, as third 
of the ministers attached tothe parishchurch. 
He filled this place until his death,on 23 June 
1795. In1774 Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
conferred upon him the title of doctor of divi- 
nity, and in 1786 the general assembly of the 
church elected him moderator. He married, 
in 1754, Jean, daughter of George Gordon, 
minister of Alves, Elgin, and she survived 
him one year. By her he had three sons and 
four daughters. 

Shaw was ‘a sensible and learned man’ 
(Nicuoxs, Izt. Illustr. iv. 823), and it was 
largely owing to his interest that Alexander 
Adam [q. v.] was able to rise from a Rafford 
croft to the rectorship of the high school, 
Edinburgh. His learning was in historical 
theology, and his chief works were: 1. ‘A 
Comparative View of the Several Methods 
of promoting Religious Instruction, from 
the earliest down to the Present Time,’ 
London, 1776, 2 vols. 2. ‘The Philosophy 
and History of Judaism,’ Edinburgh, 1787, 
a defence of the Mosaic system against Hume. 
3. ‘The Centurion,’ Edinburgh, 1793. 
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[Hew Scott’s Fasti, iii. 187, 472; New Sta- 
tistical Account (Elginshire), p. 245; Stevens's 
Hist. of the High School of Edinburgh, p. 109.] 

J. R. M. 


SHAW or SHAA, Sir EDMUND (d. 
1487 ?), lord mayor of London, was the son 
of John Shaa of Dunkerfield in Cheshire. 
He was a wealthy goldsmith and prominent 
member of the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 
which he served the office of master. He 
was elected sheriff in 1474, and on his pre- 
sentation the members of hiscompany escorted 
him to Westminster(HErsBert, Twelve Great 
Livery Companies, ii.219). Shaa became alder- 
man, and in 1485 migrated to the ward of 
Cheap, on the death of Sir Thomas Hill 
through the ‘sweating sickness.’ He was 
elected mayor in 1482, and towards the close 
of his mayoralty he took an active part in 
influencing the succession to the crown on 
the death of Edward IV. Shaa probably 
had financial dealings with the crown, and 
his intimacy with Edward IV appears from 
a bequest in his will for an obit for the soul 
of that ‘excellent prince’ and his sister, the 
Duchess of Exeter. He became nevertheless 
a strong supporter of Richard IIT, who made 
him a privy councillor, and whose claims to 
the throne he and his brother (see below) 
were doubtless largely instrumental in in- 
ducing the citizens to adopt. Shaa appears 
to have resided in Foster Lane, where, and in 
theneighbouring West Chepe, the goldsmiths 
kept their shops. He possessed, and probably 
occupied, the great mansion, with its adjoining 
tenements, in Foster Lane, in which Sir Bar- 
tholomew Reid had lived (20. ii. 258). 

He died about 1487, and was buried in 
the church of St. Thomas of Acon, where he 
founded a chantry for the souls of his wife 
Juliana (who died in 1493), his son Hugh, 
and others (SHARPE, Calendar of Husting 
Wills, ii. 612)... This trust, with many singu- 
lar injunctions attached, he placed under the 
charge of the Mercers’ Company (WaTNEY, 
Account of the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon, pp. 51-3). His will, dated 20 March 
1487, was proved in the P. C.C. (Milles 12). 
Full effect was given to his intentions under 
the will of Stephen Kelk, goldsmith, who 
administered Shaa’s bequest under an agree- 
ment with his executors (WATNEY, p. 53; 
PRIDEAUX, Goldsmiths’ Company, i. 33-4), 
One of these executors, John Shaa, goldsmith, 
may have been the Sir John Shaa (knighted 
on Bosworth Field and made a banneret by 
Henry VII) who was lord mayor in 1501, 
or a near relative. By another will, not 
enrolled, Shaa left four hundred marks for 
rebuilding Cripplegate, which was carried 
out by his executors in 1491. He also left 
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property in charge of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, producing an annual sum of 171., to 
found a school ‘ for all boys of the town of 
Stockport and its neighbourhood,’ in which 
place his parents were buried. This school 
was considerably developed and its advan- 
tages extended by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
(HERBERT, ii. 252-3). Shaa also directed by 
his will that sixteen gold rings should be 
made as amulets or charms against disease, 
chiefly cramp. One of these rings, found in 
1895 during excavations in Daubeney Road, 
Hackney, is now in the British Museum. 
On the outside are figures of the crucifixion, 
the Madonna, and St. John, with a mystical 
inscription in English; the inside contains 
another mystical inscription in Latin. 

The lord mayor’s brother, RALPH or JOHN 
Suaw (d. 1484), styled John by More and 
Holinshed, and Raffe by Hall and Fabyan, 
may without much doubt be identified with 
Ralph Shaw, 8S. T.B., who was appointed 
prebendary of Cadington Minor in the diocese 
of London on 14 March 1476-7, and was 
esteemed a man of learning and ability. He 
was chosen by the Protector (afterwards 
Richard IIT) to preach a sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross on 22 June 1483, when he impugned 
the validity of Edward IV’s marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville, and even asserted, 
according to More, that Edward IV and his 
brother Clarence were bastards. Fabyan 
states that he ‘ lived in little prosperity after- 
wards,’and died before 21 Aug. 1484 (GarrpD- 
Nir, Life of Richard ITI, 1878, pp. 100-4; 
Fasyan, Chronicle, 1811, p. 669; Morz, Life 
of Richard III, ed. Lumby, pp. 57, 70; 
HoinsHeEd, Chronicles, ed. Hooker, ili, 725, 
729; Haut, Chronicle, 1809, p. 365; Lx 
Neve, Fast: Eeclere Anglicane, ii. 372). 

[Orridge’s Citizens of London and their 
Rulers, pp. 116-20; Sharpe’s London and the 
Kingdom, i. 320-2; Price’s Historical Account of 
the Guildhall, p. 186; Watney’s Hospital of St. 
Thomas of Acon, pp. 51-3 ; Sharpe's Calendar of 
Husting Wills, ii. 612-17; Prideaux’s Memo- 
rials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 1896, passim; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 345.] C. W-z. 

SHAW, Sir FREDERICK (1799-1876), 
Irish politician, born at Bushy Park, co. 
Dublin, on 11 Dec. 1799, was second son of 
Sir Robert Shaw, bart., by his wife Maria, 
daughter and heiress of Abraham Wilkinson 
of Bushy Park. The father, a Dublin banker, 
sat in the Grattan parliament (1798-1800) 
for Bannow Borough, co. Wexford, voting 
against the union, and was afterwards for 
twenty-two years (1804-26) member for Dub- 
lin city in the imperial parliament. He also 
served the office of lord mayor of Dublin, and 
was created a baronet in 1821, 
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Frederick, the second son, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1816, but shortly after- 
wards removed to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819. In 1822 
he was called to the Irish bar and quickly 
attained a considerable practice. In 1826 
he was appointed recorder of Dundalk, an 
office which he vacated two years later on 
his nomination to the recordership of Dublin. 

His father’s influence, combined with his 
own abilities, soon led to his selection as 
one of the tory candidates for the representa- 
tion of Dublin. In 1830 he successfully 
contested the city, defeating Henry Grattan’s 
son. At the general election of 1831 he was 
unsuccessful, but was awarded the seat on 
petition, and held it for the brief remainder 
of the unreformed parliament. Each of his 
elections for the unreformed constituency of 
Dublin cost him 10,0007. At the election 
which followed the Reform Act he was 
returned in conjunction with Serjeant (after- 
wards Chief-justice) Lefroy for the university 
of Dublin; and between 1830 and his retire- 
ment from parliament in 1848 he was four 
times re-elected for the same constituency. 

In the House of Commons Shaw rapidly 
acquired a reputation. Possessing debating 
talents of a high order, he became the recog- 
nised leader of the Irish conservatives, and 
was regarded as the most capable opponent 
of O’Connell, though he did not take the 
extreme tory view of any question, and had 
been a supporter of catholic emancipation 
before that measure was passed. His most 
considerable parliamentary achievement was 
in the debate on the charges brought by 
O'Connell against Sir William Cusack Smith 
{q. v.], one of the Irish judges. O’Connell 
had on 18 Feb. 1834 carried by a majority 
of ninety-three a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into 
the conduct of Baron Smith in introducing 
political topics in his judicial charges. A 
week later a motion to rescind this resolu- 
tion was carried, notwithstanding mini- 
sterial opposition, asaresult mainly of Shaw’s 
eloquent vindication of the accused judge. 

On the accession to office of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1834 Shaw declined on professional 
grounds all preferment beyond a seat in the 
Irish privy council. During this short ad- 
ministration he was, however, the chief ad- 
viser of Lord Haddington’s Irish government, 
which was called by opponents the Shaw 
viceroyalty (Owen Mappyn, Ireland and its 
Rulers, ii. 245-65). On the return of the 
whigs to office Shaw became one of Peel’s 
most active colleagues in opposition, being 
in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone ‘a ready, 
bold, and vigorous debater, able to hold his 
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own against whatever antagonist, and pos- 
sessed as I think of the entire confidence of 
Sir Robert Peel’ (Letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
14 March 1896). He took an active but not 
extreme part in the opposition to Lord John 
Russell’s Municipal Corporations Billof 1835. 
Although he had entered parliament as the 
accredited representative of conservative and 
protestant principles, Shaw’s opirffon and con- 
duct had by 1847 become too liberal for some 
of his old supporters, and at the elections in 
that year he only retained his seat for the 
university after a very severe contest with 
Sir Joseph Napier [q. v.], afterwards lord 
chancellor. 

In 1848 broken health obliged him to 
resign his seat and retire from political life. 
On the death of his elder brother Robert, 
unmarried, on 19 Feb. 1869, he succeeded to 
the baronetcy. arly in 1876 he resigned 
his office of recorder of Dublin, receiving an 
address from the bar. He had been made 
a bencher of the King’s Inns in 1835. He 
died on 30 June 1876. Shaw married in his 
twentieth year,on 16 March 1819, Thomasine 
Emily (d. 1859), daughter of the Hon. George 
Jocelyn, and granddaughter of Robert, first 
earl of Roden, and left issue five sons and 
three daughters. . 

[O’Connell’s Corresp. ii. 270, 302, 399 ; Shiel’s 
Sketches, ii. 382; Thomas Lefroy’s Memoir of 
Chief Justice Lefroy, 1871; Burke’s Peerage; 
private information. | C. L. F. 


SHAW, GEORGE (1751-1818), na- 
turalist, the younger of two sons of Timothy 
Shaw, was bornon 10 Dec. 1751 at Bierton, 
Buckinghamshire, where his father was vicar. 
He was educated at home by his father till 
1765, when he entered Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. He graduated B.A. on 16 May 1769, 
and M.A.on 16 May1772. He was ordained 
deacon in 1774 at Buckden, and performed 
duty at Stoke and Buckland, chapels-of-ease 
to Bierton. 

His love for natural history, which showed 
itself in infancy, led him to abandon the 
church as a profession and he went to Edin- 
burgh to study medicine for three years. 
Returning to Oxford, he was appointed 
deputy botanical lecturer. On 17 Oct. 1787 
he was admitted to the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of medicine (being then a mem- 
ber of Magdalen College), and the same year 
he set up in practice in London. 

In 1788 he took part in founding the 
Linnean Society of London, and became one 
of its vice-presidents. In the following year 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1791 he was appointed assistant-keeper 
of the natural history section of the British 
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Museum, and was made keeper in 1807, on 
the death of Dr. Edward Whitaker Gray 
[q.v.] He retained the post till his death, in 
the residence attached to the museum, on 
22 July 1813. 

Shaw had a tenacious memory, wrote 
Latin with facility, elegance, and purity, 
and sometimes lapsed into poetry. He de- 
livered lectures on zoology at the Royal 
Institution in 1806 and 1807, and repeated 
them at the Surrey Institution in 1809. He 
was an indefatigable worker, and in his 
‘Philosophical Transactions Abridged’ (18 
vols. 4to, London, 1809) dealt with all the 
papers on natural history, nearly fifteen 
hundred in number, inserting the Linnean 
names of the species and adding references 
to later works. 

He was author of: 1.‘Speculum Linnea- 
num’ (describing eight coloured plates of 
James Sowerby [q. v.]), 4to, London, 1790. 
2. ‘Museum Leverianum,’ 2 pts. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1792-96. 3. ‘Zoology of New Hol- 
land,’ vol. i. (being descriptions of plates by 
J. Sowerby), 4to, London, 1794. 4. ‘Cimelia 
Physica’ (of which he wrote the descriptions 
to the series of plates by J. F. Miller), fol. 
London, 1796. 5. ‘ General Zoology,’ vols. 
i—vili. 8vo, London, 1800-1812; the re- 
mainder, vols. ix.—xiv. (birds), was by James 
Francis Stephens [q. v.] 6. ‘The Natu- 
ralists’ Miscellany’ (also entitled ‘ Vivarium 
Nature’), 24 vols., with coloured plates 
by Frederick P. Nodder [q. v.] (and after- 
wards EH. and R. P. Nodder), 4to, London, 
1789-1818 (this work was subsequently con- 
tinued by William Elford Leach [q. v.] and 
Nodder as the ‘ Zoological Miscellany’). 

Shaw also wrote an account of the animals 
for J. White’s ‘Journal of a Voyage to New 
South Wales’ (4to, 1790), and the descrip- 
tions of the plates in part ii. of ‘ Select 
Specimens of British Plants,’ edited by S. 
Freeman (fol. 1797), as well as the descrip- 
tions of plates xvi—xviii in James Sowerby’s 
‘English Botany’ (Mag. Nat. Hist. i. 304). 
Seven papers by him on zoological subjects 
appeared 1n the ‘Transactions’ of the Linnean 
Society of London between 1791 and 1800. 

An engraved portrait by Holl, from a 
painting by Russell, is included in Thorn- 
ton’s ‘New [Illustrations of the Sexual 
System of Linneus.’ 


[Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 290-2; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Royal. Soc. Cat. ] B. B. W. 


SHAW, HENRY (1800-1873), architec- 
tural draughtsman, engraver, illuminator, and 
antiquary, was born in London on 4 July 
1800. Having early developed a talent for 
drawing, he was employed by John Britton 


—— 
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to assist him in his ‘Cathedral Antiquities 
of England,’ and supplied most of the 
illustrations of Wells Cathedral and many 
of that of Gloucester. In 1823 he published 
‘A Series of Details of Gothic Architecture,’ 
and in 1829, with plates drawn ard engraved 
by himself, ‘The History and Antiquities of 
the Chapel at Luton Park,’ an exquisite speci- 
men of the most florid style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, destroyed by fire in 1848. These 
were followed by other antiquarian works of 
great interest, such as ‘Illuminated Orna- 
ments of the Middle Ages, selected from 
Manuscripts and early printed Books,’ with 
descriptive text by Sir Frederic Madden, 1838; 
‘Examples of Ornamental Metal Work,’ 
1836; ‘Specimens of Ancient Furniture,’ 
with descriptions by Sir Samuel Rush Mey- 
rick {q. v.], 1836; ‘ Ancient Plate and Furni- 
ture teen the Colleges of Oxford and the Ash- 
molean Museum,’ also with descriptive text 
bySir 8. R. Meyrick, 1837 ; ‘Specimens of the 
Details of Elizabethan Architecture,’ with 
descriptions by Thomas Moule, 1839; ‘The 
Encyclopedia of Ornament,’ 1842 ; ‘ Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ 1843; 
‘ The Fishmongers’ Pageant, on Lord Mayor's 
Day, 1616: Chrysanaleia, the Golden Fish- 
ing, devised by Anthony Munday,’ with in- 
troduction by John Gough Nichols, 1844; 
‘ Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the 
Middle Ages,’ 1845; ‘ Decorative Arts, eccle- 
siastical and civil, of the Middle Ages, 1851; 
‘ The Hand Book of Medizval Alphabets and 
Devices,’ 1853; ‘The Arms of the Colleges 
of Oxford,’ 1855; ‘Specimens of Tile Pave- 
ments,’ 1858; and ‘ Handbook of the Art of 
Illumination as practised during the Middle 
Ages,’ 1866. Most of these are rendered of 
permanent value by the knowledge and taste 
displayed in the selection of the examples by 
which they are illustrated, and by the careful 
drawing and colouring of the plates. 

Shaw was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1833, and contributed a 
few papers to its ‘ Proceedings,’ of which the 
most important was an ‘Account of the 
Remains of a Tile Pavement recently found 
within the precincts of Chertsey Abbey, 
Surrey ’ (Proceedings, 1856, iii. 269-77). He 
edited in 1848 a reproduction of Walter 
Gidde’s ‘ Booke of sundry Draughtes princi- 
pally seruing for Glaziers, and not imper- 
tinent for Plasterers and Gardeners,’ origi- 
nally published in 1615. He also designed 
or adapted, and drew on the wood, the initial 
lettersand all the decorative portions of Long- 
man’s edition of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1864. He likewise executed some 
excellent work in the form of illuminated ad- 
dresses and testimonials, 
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Shaw died at Broxbourne, Hertfordshire, 
on 12 June 1878. His copy of ‘ Illuminated 
Ornaments,’ highly finished by his own hand, 
is in the library of the British Museum. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Athe- 
neeum, 1873, i. 798; Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual, ed. Bohn, iy. 2371; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

R.E. G. 

SHAW, Sir JAMES lier ie lord 
mayor of London, son of John Shaw, an 
Ayrshire farmer, whose ancestors had occu- 
pied the property of Mosshead for three 
centuries, and of Helen, daughter of David 
Sellars of the Mains, Craigie, Ayrshire, was 
born at Mosshead in the parish of Riccarton 
in 1764. On his father’s death, about five 
years later, the family moved to Kilmarnock, 
where James Shaw was educated at the 
grammar school. When seventeen years old 
he went to America to join his brother David, 
who held a position in the commissariat 
service, and by his interest was placed in 
the commercial house of Messrs. George and 
Samuel Douglass at New York. Three years 
later he returned to Britain, and was made 
a junior member of the firm in London. In 
1798 he was elected alderman for the ward 
of Portsoken, in 1803 became sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, and in 1805 was 
chosen lord mayor. He distinguished him- 
self in this office by reviving the right of the 
city to precedence on public oceasions, and 
exercised his privilege at the funeral of Lord 
Nelson, when many of the royal family took 
part in the procession. 

From 1806 to 1818 Shaw sat in parliament 
as member for the city of London as an in- 
dependent tory ( Official Returns of Members 
of Parliament, ii. 233, 247, 261). Having 
been created a baronet in September 1809, Sir 
James continued an alderman till 1831, when 
le was elected chamberlain of London. In 
this position he was threatened with aserious 
misfortune. He inadvertently invested 
40,0002. held by him as banker to the corpo- 
ration in the spurious exchequer bills with 
which the market at that time was flooded. On 
discovering his error he made immediate pre- 
parations to sacrifice almost his entire pri- 
vate fortune to make good the loss. <A go- 
vernment commission, however, completely 
exonerated him, and he was repaid the full 
amount. In May 1843 he resigned the office 
of chamberlain, and on 22 Oct. of the same 
year he died, unmarried, at his house in 
America Square. 

Sir James was peculiarly zealous in aid- 
ing his fellow-countrymen. Among other 
kindnesses he succeeded in procuring a pro- 
vision for the widow of Robert Burns and 
commissions for her sons. In 1848 a statue 
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of him, by Fillans, was erected at the Kil- 
marnock Cross. <A portrait also, by James 
Tannock, was presented to the borough. 

The baronetcy, by aspecial patent granted 
in 1818, descended to his sister’s son, John 
MacGee, who took the name of Shaw. On 
his death, without issue, in November 1868, 
it became extinct. 

[Times, 25 Oct. 1843; Gent. Mag. 1848, ii. 
654; M‘Kay’s Hist. of Kilmarnock, p. 230; 
Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1859, P ae 


SHAW, JOHN (1559-1625), divine, 
born in Westmoreland in 1559, matriculated 
from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 17 Nov. 
1581, and graduated B.A. on 29 Feb, 1583-4. 
He was instituted vicar of Woking, Surrey, 
on 11 Sept. 1588, was deprived in 1596 for 
nonconformity, but appears from a distich 
formerly to be seen in a window of the 
church to have considered himself still vicar, 
nearly thirty years later. He lived at Wok- 
ing until his death in 1625, and was buried 
there on 15 Sept. He was married, and left 
issue two sons, John and Tobias (see FosrEr, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, p. 1851). 

Wood says he was ‘esteemed by some for 
his preaching, and by others for his verses.’ 
The latter were published in ‘ The Blessed- 
ness of Marie, the Mother of Jesus,’ London, 
1618, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1618, 12mo, and in 
‘Biblii Svmmvla . . . alphabetice distichis 
comprehensa,’ 1621, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1628, 
8vo. This has gratulatory verses by D. 
Featley, Thomas Goad, and Stephen Deni- 
son. The work was translated into English 
by Shaw’s schoolfellow, Simon Wastell 
[q. v.], and published, London, 1628, 
12mo, under the title, ‘A true Christian’s 
Daily Delight’; it was reprinted in 1688 
under the title ‘The Divine Art of 
Memory.’ 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. ii. 354; Manning and 
Bray's Hist. and Antiq. of Surrey,i. 138, 310, 
144 ”.; Aubrey’s Antigq. of Surrey, iii. 218 ; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni, 1500-1714, p. 1340.] C.F.S. 


SHAW orSHAWE, JOHN (1608-1672), 
puritan divine, only child of John Shawe 
(d. December 1634, aged 63) by his second 
wife, was born at Sick-House in the chapelry 
of Bradfield, parish of Ecclesfield, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, on 23 June 1608. His 
mother was Emot, daughter of Nicholas Stead 
of Onesacre in the same chapelry. In 1623 
he was admitted pensioner at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, his tutor being William Chappell 

q. v-| Two sermons by Thomas Weld 
ce v.], at a village near Cambridge, made 
im a puritan before he had taken his de- 


gree. Driven from Cambridge by the plague 
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in 1629, he was ordained deacon and priest 
(28 Dec.) by Thomas Dove [q. vs bishop of 
Peterborough. He commenced M.A. in 16380. 
His first charge was a lectureship in the then 
chapelry of Brampton, Derbyshire, hitherto 
supplied only by a ‘reader.’ His diocesan 
Thomas Morton (1564-1659), then bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, thought him young 
for a preaching license, and ‘set himself to 
pose’ Shawe in a scholastic examination. 
‘When he had done,’ says Shawe, ‘he gave 
me my hand full of money, and, laying his 
hand on my head said, “ Your licence shall 
bethis (without demanding any subscription 
of me), that you shall preach in any part of 
my diocese, when and where youwill.’ He 
remained at Brampton three years (1630-3), 
occasionally visiting London, where his 
preaching attracted ‘some merchants in the 
city that were natives of Devonshire.’ By 
their means, Shawe, who was now married, 
and held the post of chaplain to Philip Her- 
bert, earl of Montgomery and fourth earl of 
Pembroke [q. v.], was transferred in 1633 to 
a lectureship to be maintained by London 
puritans for a term of three years at Chum- 
leigh, Devonshire. His term was not quite 
expired when the lectureship was suppressed. 
It is probable that the suppression was due 
to Laud’s interference with the evangelising 
schemes of the city merchants, but the state- 
ment connecting it with the judgment of the 
court of exchequer (13 Feb. 1633) against the 
feoffees for buying up impropriations cannot 
be true [see Gover, Wirriam, D.D.] In 
1636 Shawe retired to Sick-House, of which 
he had become possessed on his father’s death. 
At the instance of Vaux, the lord mayor of 
York, he was soon appointed lecturer at 
Allhallows-on-the-Pavement, York. Having 
preached his first sermon there, he was sum- 
moned by the archbishop, Richard Neile 
[q. v.], who regarded Vaux as his enemy, 
but moderated his tone on learning that 
Shawe was Pembroke’s chaplain. 

On 17 April 1639 Shawe was instituted 
to the vicarage of Rotherham on Pembroke’s 
presentation, and the earl took him to 
Berwick as his chaplain. At the pacifica- 
tion of Berwick (28 May) Shawe made the 
acquaintance of Alexander Henderson 
(1584 P-1646) [q. v.], and improved it in the 
following year at Ripon, where he acted 
(October 1640) as chaplain to the English 
commissioners. He acted as chaplain at 
Doncaster to Henry Rich, earl of Holland 
(q. v.], in 1641, when Holland was engaged 
in disbanding the army raised against the 
Scots. Shawe’s ministry at Rotherham was 
disturbed by the outbreak of the civil war. 
On Sunday, 22 Jan. 1643, while Shawe was 
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in the midst of his. sermon, Rotherham was 
attacked by an armed force. Shawe with 
his ‘man, Robert Gee, lay hid in the steeple 
of the church.’ He fled to Hull, but, having 
preached there once, he was excluded by the 
governor, Sir John Hotham [q. v.], as an 
extreme man. Subsequently he preached 
before Ferdinando Fairfax, second baron 
Fairfax [q. v.], at Selby. Returning to 
Rotherham, he was proclaimed a traitor 
and fined a thousand marks. On the taking 
of the town (4 May 1643) his wife was 
imprisoned, but Shawe, after hiding in 
cellars for three weeks, escaped to Man- 
chester. Here he preached every Friday 
without pay. He accepted from Sir William 
Brereton (1604-1661) [q. v.] the rectory of 
Lymm, Cheshire, but continued to reside in 
Manchester. He was invited (April 1644) 
to Cartmel, Lancashire, on a preaching mis- 
sion, and tells strange stories of the igno- 
rance of the district. On the approach of 
Rupert (June 1644), Shawe fled to York- 
shire. He was chaplain to the standing 
committee established after the surrender 
of York (16 July) for the government of 
the northern counties, preached in York 
minster at the taking of the ‘league and 
covenant’ (20 Sept. 1644), and was scribe 
to the ‘assembly of ministers,’ which met 
weekly in the chapter-house at York to 
assist Fairfax in the work of ‘casting out 
ignorant and scandalous ministers.’ Allthe 
records of this ‘assembly’ were kept ~ by 
Shawe, and burned by him ‘upon the turn 
of the times.” Fairfax gave him the rich 
rectory of Scrayingham, East Riding; he 
preached there but a short time, and accepted 
a call to Hull, lecturing first at the low 
church (St. Mary’s), then at the high church 
(Holy Trinity), with a stipend from the cor- 
poration of 1507. and a house. He lectured 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, and preached 
to the garrison. It appears that he was a 
congregationalist in his ideas of church 
government, for his parishioners petitioned 
parliament about his gathering a particular 
church. In 1646 he was at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, as chaplain of the parliamentary com- 
missioners to Charles I. In 1651,through the 
interest of Sir William Strickland, he was 
appointed master of the Charter House at 
Hull with an income of 10/. During the pro- 
tectorate he preached frequently at White- 
hall and Hampton Court: Cromwell admired 
his preaching, and gave him an augmentation 
of 1007. a year. He once preached before 
Richard Cromwell at Whitehall. 

When the Restoration came, Shawe was 
sworn a royal chaplain (25 July 1660). By 
the end of the year complaints of his ser- 
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vices from the officers and garrison of Hull 
reached Charles II through Sheldon. Shawe 
was present at the coronation (23 April 1661), 
On 9 June Sir Edward Nicholas [q. v.] de- 
spatched a royal mandate (dated 8 June) in- 
hibiting him from preaching at Holy Trinity, 
Hull. Shawe went up to London and was 
introduced to the king by Edward Montagu, 


second earl of Manchester [q. v.] Charles 


declined to remove the inhibition, but allowed 
him to retain his mastership, and promised 
to provide for him as his chaplain. Shawe 
then saw Sheldon, who explained that he was 
looked upon as a clerical leader in the north, 
and as ‘no great friend to episcopacy or 
common prayer.’ Shawe declared that he 
had never in his life said a word against 
either, but owned that ‘if they had never 
come in, he would never havefetched them.’ 
Returning to Hull, he preached every Sun- 
day at the Charter House, and drew crowds, 
in spite of obstructions by the garrison. 
Finding the situation hopeless, the Uni- 
formity Act being now passed (19 May 
1662), he resigned the Charter House, closed 
his accounts with the corporation, whom he 
left nearly 1,000/. in his debt, and removed 
on 20 June to Rotherham. Here, till the act 
came into force (24 Aug.), he conducted ser- 
vices in the parish church alternately with 
the vicar, Luke Clayton (d. 1674). 

Henceforth he preached only in private 
houses. His means were ample. Calamy 
notes his ‘brave presence’ and ‘stupendious 
[ste] memory ;’ he had the ‘ Book of Martyrs’ 
at his fingers’ ends. He died on 19 April 1672, 
and was buried in Rotherham parish church, 
where a brass (now missing) bore a Latin 
inscription to his memory, describing him as 
a Barnabas and a Boanerges. He married, 
first, on 18 Dec, 1632, Dorothy Heathcote 
(d. 10 Dec. 1657) of Cutthorpe Hall, Derby- 
shire, by whom he had six daughters, and a 
son who died in infancy; secondly, on 
19 Dec. 1659, Margaret, daughter of John 
Stillington of Kelfield, a lady of high family, 
by whom he had one daughter, and a son 
John, born 9 Feb, 16638, died unmarried 
December 1682. 

He published, besides quarto sermons, 
‘Mistris Shawe’s Tomb-stone, or the Saint’s 
Remains,’ &c. [June] 1658, 8vo, a memoir of 
his first wife. His autobiography, written 
for his son, was edited by John Broadley 
(from a transcript by Ralph Thoresby) as 
‘Memoirs of the Life of John Shawe,’ &c, 
Hull, 1824, 12mo, re-edited for the Surtees 
Society, 1875; and again re-edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Boyle, Hull, 1882, 4to. A manu- 
script volume of his sermons was (1868) in 
the vestry library of Park Street chapel, Hull. 
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[Memoirs, ed. Boyle, 1882; Shawe’s pub- 
lications ; Calamy’s Abridgment, 1702, p. 461; 
Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 823 sq. (chiefly 
condensed from the manuscript autobiography) ; 
Hunter’s Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 316; Miall’s 
Congregationalism in Yorkshire, 1868, pp. 290sq.; 
Blazeby’s An Old Vicar of Rotherham, [1894] ; 
information from Rev. W. Blazeby, Rotherham, 
and Mr. Donald Wilson, Hull.] A.G 


SHAW, JOHN (1614-1689), divine, son 
of a minister, was born at Bedlington, Dur- 
ham, in 1614, and matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 21 Nov. 1628, but re- 
moved to Brasenose on 2 April 1629. On 
graduating B.A., 24 March 1631-2, he re- 
turned to the north, and was ordained by 
the bishop of Durham. He seems to have 
been vicar of Alnham, Northumberland, 
from 1636, and in 1645 was presented to 
Whalton rectory in the same county, but 
was never admitted because of his strong 
royalist views. Probably he went abroad 
for a time; but. he afterwards received the 
rectory of Bolton in Craven, which Wood 
says ‘he was permitted to keep because it 
was only worth 50/.a year.’ Walker says 
he was imprisoned for four years during the 
Commonwealth. Afterthe Restoration, Shaw 
was admitted to Whalton by John Cosin 
[q. v.], the new bishop of Durham, and on 
27 Aug. 1662 he was appointed lecturer at 
St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
afternoon lecturer at All Saints’ in the same 
town. The corporation of Newcastle printed 
some ofhis writings against popery attheirown 
expense. Shaw died at Newcastle on 22 May 
1689. He was buried in St. John’s Church. 

Shaw’s works, all of them rare, are: 
1. ‘The Portraictvre of the Primitive Saints 
in their Actings and Sufferings, according to 
St. Paul’s Canon,’ Newcastle, 1652, 4to. 
2. ‘The Catalogue of the Hebrew Saincts 
canonized by St. Paul further explained 
and applied,’ Newcastle, 1659, 4to. 3. ‘Origo 
Protestantium, or an Answer to a Popish 
manuscript,’ by ‘N,N.’ (Bodleian Catalogue), 
London, 1677,4to. 4. ‘No Reformation of the 
Established Reformation,’ London, 1685, 8vo. 

[Works above named; Mackenzie's Hist. of 
Newcastle, i. 347, 8355; Brand’s Hist. of New- 
castle, i. 1138, 118, 119, 387; Walker’s Suffer- 
ings, ii. 368; Whitaker’s Hist. of Craven, ed. 
Morant, p. 181; Foster’s Alumni, 1500-1714; 
Kennett’s Register, pp. 544, 916 ; Wood’s Athenze 
Oxon. iv. 256, and Fasti, i. 459; Mackenzie’s 
View of Northumberland, p. 392.] _ C. F. 8. 


SHAW, JOHN (1792-1827), surgeon and 
anatomist, born 2 April 1792, was the son 
of Charles Shaw, clerk of the county of Ayr, 
and brother of Alexander Shaw [q. v.], of 
Sir Charles Shaw [q. v.], and of Patrick Shaw 
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{q. v.] At the age of fifteen he was sent 
to London to be a pupil of Charles (after- 
wards Sir Charles) Bell [q. v.], who became 
his brother-in-law. The connection thus 
formed lasted until Shaw’s death. At the 
Great Windmill Street school he acted as 
superintendent of the dissecting-room, and 
on the death of Wilson became co-lecturer 
with Bell. The greater part of the experi- 
ments which led to Bell’s discoveries on the 
nervous system were performed by Shaw, 
and he also took a large share in the work 
of forming Bell’s anatomical museum. Bell’s 
‘Letters’ show in what affectionate regard he 
held him. Shaw accompanied Bell to Brus- 
sels immediately after Waterloo to study 
the effect of gunshot wounds. In 1821 he 
went to Paris to explain to the profession 
there Bell’s methods of investigating the 
functions of the nervous system. In 1825 
he was by a large majority elected surgeon 
to the Middlesex Hospital. This office he 
held until his death from fever on 19 July 
1827. Bell wrote to his friend John Richard- 
son on 21 July 1827: ‘I have lost my dear 
and best friend, John Shaw. He was the 
happiest creature in his death, laughing to 
see my exertions to relieve him.’ 

Shaw accomplished much good work during 
a short life. His principal works are: 1. ‘A 
Manual of Anatomy,’ 1821; 2nd edit. 1822 ; 
3rd edit. 2 vols. 1822. ‘This book was re- 
published in America, and was also trans- 
lated into German; it was mainly intended 
for medical students, and was founded on 
the demonstrations given by Shaw at Great 
Windmill Street. 2. ‘On the Effects on 
the Human Countenance of Paralysis of the 
Facial Nerves, 1822. 38. ‘On the Nature 
and Treatment of the Distortions to which 
the Spine and the Bones of the Chest are 
subject,’ 1823-4. This is illustrated by a fine 
series of plates, mostly engraved by Thomas 
Landseer ; it is a book of considerable merit, 
and is quoted at the present day as an autho- 
rity on orthopedic surgery. In 1825 a sup- 
plement was issued, with the title ‘Further 
Observations.on the Lateral or Serpentine 
Curvature of the Spine.’ Both the book itself 
and the supplement were translated into 
German. Shaw also edited the third edition 
of Bell’s ‘ Diseases of the Urethra.’ In the 
preface Bell pays a high tribute to Shaw’s 
abilities as an anatomist. 


[Med. Chir. Rev. new-ser. 1827, vii. 581, 
Letters of Sir Charles Bell.] J.B. B. 


SHAW, JOHN (1776-1832), architect, 
was born at Bexley, Kent, on 10 March 
1776. He was articled to George Gwilt the 
elder [q. v.], and commenced practice in 
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1798. He built many country houses, in- 
cluding Clifden, Buckinghamshire ; Blendon 
Hall, Kent; Rooks’ Nest, Surrey; Dam Hall, 
Staffordshire; and Cresswell Hall, North- 
umberland. In 1819 he restored Newstead 
Abbey for Colonel Wildman, and designed 
the new church of St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, 
London, which was completed in 1833. - In 
1816 he was appointed architect and sur- 
veyor to Christ’s Hospital, to which he made 
extensive additions. He was also architect 

_to the Ramsgate harbour trust, and the 
clock-tower there, as well as the obelisk 
erected to commemorate the visit of 
George IV in 1821, was his work. He was 
largely engaged in the valuation of property 
in London for compensation, on account of 
the extensive street improvements effected 
in his time. Shaw was a fellow of the 
Royal and Linnean societies, of the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Institute of British 
Architects. He died suddenly at Ramsgate 
on 30 July 1882, and was buried at Bexley, 
leaving six sons and two daughters. His 
widow died in 1864. His seventh son, Tho- 
mas Budge Shaw, is noticed separately. 

His son, Joun SHaw (1803-1870), born 
in London on 17 May 1803, was a pupil 
of his father, whom he succeeded as archi- 
tect to Christ’s Hospital. He built Holy 
Trinity Church, Great New Street, Fetter 
Lane, 1838; the Royal Naval School at New 
Cross, 1844; and Wellington College, Sand- 
hurst, 1855-9. Shaw was one of the official 
referees of metropolitan buildings from 1844 
to 1855, when the duties of that office were 
transferred to the metropolitan board of 
works. He died on 9 July 1870, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

[Dictionary of Architecture ; Redgrave’s Dic- 
tionary of Artists; information from John 
Hebb, esq.] F, M. O’D. 


SHAW, JOSEPH (1671-1783), legal 
writer, son of John Shaw of London, was 
born in 1671. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, on 10 June 1687, and in 
1695 entered the Middle Temple. About 
1700 he made a tour through Holland, Flan- 
ders, and part of France, and embodied his 
observations in a series of letters to Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury 
[g. v.], whose friendship and patronage he 
enjoyed. The letters were published in 1709. 
They are full of interesting details of the state 
of those countries during the brief interval 
of peace which followed the treaty of Rys- 
wick. In later life Shaw settled at Epsom in 
Surrey, and devoted himself to legal study. 
In 1728 he published ‘ The Practical Justice 
of the Peace,’ which attained its sixth edition 

VoL. XVII. 
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in 1756. Shortly before his death he pub- 
lished a companion volume entitled ‘ Parish 
Law,’ dedicated to his personal friend, Sir 
J. F. Aland, justice of common pleas, which 
has remained the standard work on that sub- 
ject. The latest edition was published in 
1881. Shaw died at Clapham on 24 Oct. 
1733, leaving a son Joseph, who afterwards 
resided at Epsom. 

[Gent. Mag. 1738, p. 551; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714; Shaw’s Letters to a Noble- 
man; Allibone’s Dict.; and for a singularly ia- 
correct account which attributes his works to his 
grandson, Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 672.] E.1.C. 


SHAW, LACHLAN (1692-1777), Scot- 
tish divine, son of Donald Shaw, a Rothie- 
murcus farmer, was born in 1692, and edu- 
cated at Ruthven and King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he graduated in 1711. After 
being schoolmaster at Abernethy, he went 
to the Edinburgh University to study theo- 
logy, and was licensed to preach on 24 April 
1716. That year he was appointed to the 
parish church, Kingussie; in 1719 he went to 
Cawdor, Nairnshire ; and in 1734 he took the 
collegiate charge at Elgin. This he resigned 
in April 1774, and he died in Elgin on 23 Feb. 
1777. He wastwice married—first, toa daugh- 
ter of Collector Stewart of Inverness, and, 
secondly, to Anne, daughter of Bailie Duncan 
Grant, Inverness, on 14 March 1727—and 
had, with other issue, Duncan Shaw [q. v.] 

Shaw’s reputation as an antiquary and 
scholar was not merely local. His know- 
ledge of Gaelic was profound, and his infor- 
mation regarding the history of the parts of 
Scotland where he had lived was unique. 
His correspondents were numerous, and in- 
cluded members of the leading literary and 
scientific circles of his time. His ‘ History 
of the Province of Moray’ remains a standard 
work, It was originally published in Edin- 
burgh in 1775, and republished in Elgin in 
1827. The last edition, brought up to date 
by J. F. S. Gordon, was issued in three 
volumes in London in 1882. 

His other works are: 1. ‘Description of 
Elgin and the Shire of Murray,’ in Pennant’s 
‘Tour,’ London, 1774. 2. ‘Continuation of 
Rose’s Genealogy of the family of Kilra- 
vock’ (Spalding Club), Aberdeen, 1848, 
He also edited with notes and additions the 
Rey. Dr. Macpherson’s ‘Critical Disserta- 
tions,’ London, 1768. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti, iii. 285, 249, 154.] 

J. R. M 


SHAW, MARY (1814-1876), vocalist, 
daughter of John Postans, messman at the 
guard-room, St. James’s Palace, was born in 
1814, From September 1828 to J 4 ioe 
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she was a student at the Royal Academy of 
Music, and afterwards became a pupil of 
Sir George Smart. She made her first ap- 
pearance in public as a contralto singer in 
1834, At the amateur musical festival at 
Exeter Hall in the November of that year she 


attracted attention, and in 1835 she was en- | 


gaged at the concert of ancient music and at 
the York festival. About the end of the year 
she married Alfred Shaw, an artist. In 1836 
she sang at the Norwich and Liverpool festi- 
vals, at the latter taking the contralto part of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ on its first’ perform- 
ance in England. In 1837 she appeared at the 
Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic societies, 
and at the Birmingham festival. After sing- 
ing at the Gloucester festival in 1838 she took 
part in the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. In a letter to 
the directors of the Philharmonic Society, 
dated 19 Jan. 1839, Mendelssohn speaks of 
Clara Novello fq. v.] and Mrs. Shaw as ‘the 
best concert singers we have had in this 
country for along time.’ She next appeared 
at La Scala in Milan on 17 Nov. 1839 in 
Verdi’s opera ‘Oberto.’ In 1842 she returned 
to England, and took part in operatic music at 
Covent Garden with Adelaide Kemble. In 
1843 she sang at the Sacred Harmonie So- 
ciety and at the Birmingham festival. Soon 
afterwards her husband became insane, and 
her distress of mind deranged her vocal organs 
so that she was unable to sing in tune. For 
three or four years she resorted to teaching, 
only appearing in public at an annual benefit 
concert. Eventually she married a second 
husband, John Frederick Robinson, a coun- 
try solicitor, and retired from the profession. 


She died on 9 Sept. 1876 at her husband’s | 


residence, Hadleigh Hall, Suffolk. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Musie, iii. 485; Men 
of the Reign, p. 805; Atheneum, 1876, ii. 
411.] E. TO, 


SHAW, PATRICK (1796-1872), legal 
writer, born at Ayr in 1796, was grandson 
of David Shaw, D.D., moderator of the 
general assembly in 1775, who is referred to 
by Burns in the ‘Twa Herds’ (Burns, 
Poetical Works, ed. Chambers, 1836, p. 56). 
His father was Charles Shaw, clerk of the 
county of Ayr. Alexander Shaw [q.v.], Sir 
Charles Shaw [q.v.], and John Shaw (1792- 
1827) (q. v.] were his brothers. In boyhood 
he lost his leg through-an accident. In 1819 
he was called to the Scottish bar, and in 1821 
he commenced with his friend James Ballan- 
tine, and afterwards with Alexander Dunlop, 
a series of reports of the decisions in the 
court of session. In 1824 he commenced a 
similar series of reports of decisions in the 
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House of Lords on appeal from the Scottish 
courts. These reports have been of great 
value to Scottish lawyers, and Shaw en- 
hanced their usefulness by publishing sup- 
plementary digests of the decisions. 

In 1848 Shaw was appointed sheriff of 
chancery, and he held the post till 1869, 
when he resigned owing to failing health. 
He died at 36 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
on 12 Feb. 1872. In 1860 he married the 
fourth daughter of William Fullarton of 
Skeldon, Ayrshire. 

His publications are: 1. ‘Cases decided 
in the Court of Session,’ Edinburgh, 1821- 
1827, 5 vols. 8vo; new edition with notes, 
1834, continued to 1838, vols. vi.—xvi., 
1838-52. 2. ‘Cases decided in the House 
of Lords on Appeal ‘from the Courts of 
Scotland,’ 1821-4, 2 vols. 8vo, 1824-6; from 
1825 to 1834, 7 vols. 8vo, 1829-39 ;from 1835 
to 1838, 3 vols. 8vo, 1836-9. 3. ‘ Cases decided 
in the Court of Teinds from 1821 to 1831,’ 
Edinburgh, 1831, 8vo. 4. ‘Digests of Cases 
decided in the Courts of Session, Teinds, and 
Judiciary, and in the House of Lords from 
1821 to 1833, and in the Jury Courts from 
1815 to 1833,’ Edinburgh, 1834, 8vo; from 
1832 to 1837, 2 vols. 1888, 8vo. 5. ‘ Digest 
of Cases decided in the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland from 1800 to 1842,’ 2-vols. 1848-4, 
royal 8vo; from 1842 to 1852, royal 8vo, 
1852; new edition, 1868-9, 8vo. 6. ‘Forms 
of Process in the House of Lords, Court of 
Session, Privy Court, Court of Teinds, and 
Sheriff Court,’ Edinburgh, 1843, 2 vols. 8vo. 
7. ‘Treatise on the Law of Obligation and 
Contracts in Scotland, 1847, 8vo. 8. 
‘ Principles of the Law of Scotland’ con- 
tained in Lord Stair’s ‘ Institutions, Edin- 
burgh, 1863, 8vo. He also edited the sixth 
edition of Bell’s‘ Commentaries on the Laws 
of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1858, 4to, and the 
fifth edition of Bell’s ‘ Principles of the 
Law of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1860, 8vo. 

[Private information; Scotsman, 16 Feb. 
1872; Scott's Eccl. Fasti Scot. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 
100; Allibone’s Dict. of Authors.] EE. I. C, 


SHAW, PETER (1694-1763), physician 
and author, born in 1694, presumably at 
Lichfield, was the son of Robert Shaw, A.M., 
master of the grammarschool at Lichfield, and 
the descendant of an old Berkshire family. 
After passing some years of professional life 
at Scarborough, he was practising physic in 
London in 1726, apparently without a degree 
or the licence of the College of Physicians, 
but did not permanently settle there until 
some years later. Meanwhile he was ‘ use- 
fully employed in facilitating the study 
of chemistry in England by his excellent 
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translations of the works of Stahl and of 
Boerhaave, as well as by his own writings 
and lectures.’ On 25 June 1740 he was ad- 
mitted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, being then a doctor of 
medicine, but of what university is not re- 
corded. In London he attained popularity as 
a physician. He was warmly patronised by 
Sir Edward Hulse, bart., one of the court 
physicians, then gradually withdrawing him- 
self from practice. He was admitted a can- 
didate at the College of Physicians on16 April 
1758, and was made a fellow on 8 April of 
the following year. In 1752 he was ap- 
pointed physician-extraordinary to George LI, 
and the same year was created doctor of 
medicine at Cambridge by royal mandate. 
Two years later he was promoted to be 
physician-in-ordinary to the king, and he was 
the usual medical attendant upon George II 
in his journeys to Hanover. He was no- 
minated to the same office on the accession 
of George III. He died on 15 March 1763, 
aged 69 years, and was buried in the nave 
of Wimbledon church, where there is an in- 
scription to his memory. A portrait of Dr. 
Shaw was presented to the Royal College of 
Physicians by Mrs. Pelham Warren in 1836. 
He married Frances, daughter of John Hyde, 
esq., of Quorndon in Leicestershire. His 
daughter Elizabeth became the wife of Dr. 
Richard Warren [q. v.] The latter feelingly 
portrayed his father-in-law’s services to 
literature and science in his ‘ Harveian 
Oration’ of 1768. 

Shaw wrote largely, and in some instances 
hastily. His most valuable literary work 
was done as editor of the works of Bacon 
and Boyle. His edition of ‘The Philosophical 
Works of the Hon. Robert Boyle, abridged, 
methodised, and disposed under the general 
headsof Physics, Statics, Pneumatics, Natural 
History, Chemistry, and Medicine’ (with 
notes), appeared in 38 vols. 4to, London, 
1725; and he published his abridgment of 
the ‘Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, 
Baron of Verulam,’ in 3 vols. 4to, London, in 
1788; French edit. 1765, 12mo. 

Shaw’s translations or adaptations in- 
cluded ‘The Dispensatory of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, from 
the Latin,’ 8vo, London, 1727; ‘A New 
Method of Chemistry, including the Theory 
and Practice of the Art,’ a translation of 
Boerhaave’s ‘ Institutiones Chemie,’ 4to, 
London, 1727; ‘Philosophical Principles of 
Universal Chemistry,’ from the ‘Collegium 
Jenense’ of G. E. Stahl, 8vo, London, 1730; 
‘New Experiments and Observations upon 
Mineral Waters, by Dr. F. Hoffman, ex- 
tracted from his works, with notes, &c.;’ 


‘Pharmacopeia Edinburgensis,’ translated 
1746-8, 8vo; ‘Novum OrganumScientiarum’ 
(Bacon), translated 1802, 8vo (another edi- 
tion 1818, 12mo. 

His original publications were: 1. ‘The 
Dispensatory of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians,’ 8vo, London, 1721. 2. ‘A Treatise 
of Incurable Diseases,’ 4to, London, 1728, 
3. ‘ Preelectiones Pharmaceuticee,’ or a course 
of lectures in pharmacy, 1723, 4to. 4. ‘The 
Juice of the Grape, or Wine preferable to 
Water,’ 1724, 8vo. 5. 4A New Practice of 
Physic,’ 8vo, London, 1726; 2nd edit. 1728 ; 
the 7th edit. appeared in 1753. 6. ‘Three 
Essays in Artificial Philosophy, or Universal 
Chemistry,’ 8vo, London, 1731. 7. ‘An Essay 
for introducing a Portable Laboratory, by 
means whereof all the Chemical Operations 
are commodiously performed for the pur- 
poses of Philosophy, Medicinal Metalurgy, 
and Family ; with sculptures,’ 8vo, London, 
1731 (inconjunction with Francis Hauksbee), 
8. ‘Chemical Lectures read in London in 
1731 and 17382,,.and at Scarborough in 1733, 
for the Improvement of Arts, Trades, and 
Natural Philosophy,’ 8vo, London, 1734. 
9. ‘An Inquiry into the Contents and Virtues 
of the Scarborough Spa,’ 8vo, London, 1734. 
10. ‘Examination of the Reasons for and 
against the Subscription for a Medicament 
for the Stone,’ 8vo, London, 1738, 11. ‘In- 
quiries on the Nature of Miss Stephens’s 
Medicaments,’ 8vo, London, 17388. 12. ‘ Es- 
says for the Improvement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, by means of Chemistry,’ 
8vo, London, 1761. 18. ‘Proposals for a 
Course of Chemical Experiments, with a view 
to Practical Philosophy, Arts, Trade, and 
Business,’ 8vo, London, 1761 (with Francis 
Hauksbee). 

[Munk’s Coll. of Phys. ; Thomson’s Life, Lec- 
tures, and Writings of William Cullen, M.D.,; 
Catalogue of Brit. Mus. Library.] W. W. W. 


SHAW, ROBERT BARKLEY (1839- 
1879), traveller, son of Robert Grant Shaw, 
and his wife, Martha Barkley, was born at 
Upper Clapton on 12 July 1839, and was 
educated at schools on the continent, at Marl- 
borough Coliege, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Unable to recover his health after an 
attack of rheumatic fever, he gave up the idea 
of entering the army, and in 1859 he went to 
Kangra in the Himalayas, where he settled 
as a tea-planter. An adventurous spirit, 
stimulated by study and unabated by the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, inspired him with a 
desire to penetrate the then almost unknown 
country north of the Karakoram ; and, after 
one or two tentative excursions, he started 
in May 1868 for Eastern Turkestan, travel- 
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ling as a merchant, but taking with him, 
besides such goods as seemed likely to find 
purchasers in Central Asia, a prismatic 
compass and Rawlinson’s ‘ Herodotus.’ He 
reached Yarkund on 8 Dec., Kashgar on 
11 Jan. 1869 ; being the first Englishman to 
visit those places. At ce though not 
allowed to enter the city, he was treated 
with marked civility by. Yakub Beg, the 
ruler of the country who, mainly in conse- 
quence of the advice given him by Shaw, 
despatched an envoy to India asking that a 
British officer might be sent to arrange a 
treaty. Shaw returned by the Karakoram 
Pass, and proceeded to England. While 
preparing an account of his journey for the 
press, he heard that Lord Mayo had decided 
to send an official mission to Eastern 
Turkestan, He at once telegraphed an 
offer of his services, which being accepted, he 
accompanied Mr. (afterward Sir Douglas) 
Forsyth on his first mission. Yakub Beg, 
when they arrived at Yarkund (3 Aug. 
1870), was in another part of his dominions, 
and the mission came back with its princi- 
pal object unachieved. Shaw returned to 
England, where in 1872. the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society awarded him the patron’s 
gold medel, Sir Henry Rawlinson stating 
that this distinction was given him ‘ for the 
services he had rendered to the cause of 
geography in exploring Eastern Turkestan; 
and above all for his very valuable astro- 
nomical observations.’ In recognition of his 
service to government, Lord Mayo appointed 
him to the political department, and he 
was made British joint commissioner in 
Ladak. In 1875 he went to Yarkund in 
charge of the ratified treaty made by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth in 1874. In 1878 he was 
appointed resident at Mandalay in Upper 
Burma. During the troubles that ensued 
on the death of the king Mengdun (Octo- 
ber 1878), his position at the residency was 
one of great danger; but throughout the 
crisis he acted with courage and discretion. 
He wrote to the king Thebaw, who was 
massacring kinsfolk and rivals wholesale, 
that if any further murders took place he 
should, without waiting for orders from Cal- 
cutta, at once haul down the British flag; 
and he sent at the same time his assistant to 
explain the consequences such a measure 
would involve. He died at Mandalay on 
15 June 1879. 

He published: 1. ‘A Visit to High Tar- 
tary, Yarkund, and Kashgar,’ London, 1871. 
2. ‘A Sketch of the Turki Language as 
spoken in Eastern Turkestan,’ Lahore, 1875, 
8yo. 38. ‘The Ghalchah Languages,’ Cal- 
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Geographical Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ ‘The 
Position of Pein, Charchand, and Lob Nor’ 
(xvi. 242); and ‘A Prince of Kashgar (Mirza 
Haidar, Doghlat) on the Geography of Turki- 
stan’ (xx. 482); and to the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety’s ‘ Transactions’ ‘On the Hill Canton 
of Salar, the most easterly Settlement of the 
Turki Race’ (x. 305, new series). 

[Obituary notice by Lord Northbrook in 
R.G.S. Proceedings (new series), i. 523; Parlia- 
mentary Papers, Burma, 1886 ; information sup- 
plied by Shaw’s nephew, Major G. J. Younghus- 
band, Queen’s own corps of Guides.] S. W. 

SHAW, SAMUEL (1635-1696), noncon- 
formist divine, son of Thomas Shaw, black- 
smith, was born at Repton, Derbyshire, in 
1635. From Repton grammar school he 
went to St. John’sCollege, Cambridge, where 
he was admitted sizar, 23 Dec. 1650, and 
graduated B.A. In 1656 he was appointed 
master of the grammar school at Tamworth, 
Warwickshire. His first publication was a 
funeral oration (1657) for Thomas Blake 
[q. v.], vicar of Tamworth. Before 15 Sept. 
1657 he was called to be curate of the 
chapelry of Moseley, under John Hall, vicar 
of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire [see Hatt, 
Tuomas, 1610-1665]. There being no 
classis in Worcestershire, he was ordained 
by the presbyterian classis of Wirksworth, 
Derbyshire, on 12 Jan. 1658. Some months 
later he was presented by Cromwell to the 
sequestered rectory of Long Whatton, 
Leicestershire (a crown living). His appro- 
bation and admission by the ‘Triers’ are 
dated 28 May 1658, and he took possession 
on 6 June. Walker errs in affirming that 
the sequestered rector, Henry Robinson 
(half-cousin of Archbishop Laud), regained 
the living at the Restoration. His death 
enabled Shaw to obtain a crown presentation 
under the great seal (1 Sept. 1660), and the 
act of the Convention parliament passed in 
the same month made good his title without 
institution. Next year, however, Shaw was 
removed (1661) from the living at the in- 
stance of Sir John Pretyman; he obtained 
no other, and the Uniformity Act (1662) 
disqualified him, as he refused to submit to 
reordination. He removed to Coates, in the 
parish of Prestwould, Leicestershire. Some 
relatives brought the plague thither from 
London in 1665, and Shaw lost two children. 
At the end of 1666 he removed to Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche, Leicestershire, and was ap- 
pointed master of the grammar school there 
in 1668. Through Edward Conway, earl of 
Conway, he obtained a license (26 Dec. 
1670) from Archbishop Sheldon, on a modified 
subscription, namely to the first, third, and 


cutta, 1876. He contributed to the Royal ; first half of the second article, specified in 
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‘the thirty-sixth canon. William Fuller 
q. v.], bishop of Lincoln, who admired 
Shaw’s book on the plague, added his own 
license, on a subscription ‘ dictated and in- 
serted’ by Shaw himself. Thomas Barlow 
fa. v.], who succeeded Fuller as bishop of 
incoln, was his correspondent. His school 
was very successful, and his house was full 
of boarders, including several who became 
divines in the established church. He wrote 
comedies for his scholars, ‘ which they acted 
for the entertainment of the town and neigh- 
bourhood at Christmas time.’ He rebuilt 
the schoolhouse, and erected a gallery in the 
parish church for his scholars. On the pass- 
ing of the Toleration Act (1689), he licensed 
his schoolhouse for nonconformist worship, 
preaching only between church hours (at 
noon), and attending the parish church with 
his scholars. 

Shaw was of medium height and poor 
presence, with a sparkling eye, and brilliant 
conversational powers. He ‘would droll 
innocently,’ and could pour forth extempore 
prayer for two or three hours together 
‘without tautology.’ He died on 22 Jan. 
1696. He married a daughter of Ferdinando 
Pool (d. 1676), ejected trom Thrumpton, 
Nottinghamshire. His son, Ferdinando 
Shaw, M.A., was ordained 14 April 1698, 
became minister of Friar Gate chapel, Derby, 
on 25 March 1699, published several ser- 
mons, as well as ‘A Summary of the Bible,’ 
1730, 12mo, and died in 1744. 

He published, besides sermons: 1. ‘ The 
Voice of One crying in the Wilderness,’ 1666, 
12mo ; 1674, 12mo (includes ‘A Welcome 
to the Plague’ and two other pieces). 2. 
‘Tmmanuel,’ 1667, 12mo (supplementary to 
No. 2); 4th edit. Leeds, 1804, 12mo (with 
memoir from Calamy). 3. ‘The Great Com- 
mandment ... annex’d the Spiritual Man 
in a Carnal Fit,’ 1679, 12mo. 4. ‘ Words 
made Visible, or Grammar and Rhetoric,’ 
a comedy, 1679, 8vo. 5. ‘The True 
Christian’s Test,’ 1682, 8vo (consists of 
149 meditations in two parts). 6. ‘Gram- 
matica Anglo-Romana,’ 1687, 8vo. 7. 
‘TlouAodpornots: or, The Different Humours 
of Men represented at an Interlude in a 
Country School,’ 1692, 8vo. 8. ‘An Epi- 
tome of the Latin Grammar,’ 1693 (Cazamy). 
His farewell sermon at Long Whatton is 
the eighth in ‘ England’s Remembrancer, 
1663, 12mo. 

[Calamy’s Account, 1713, pp. 426 sq. 538; 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, ii. 592 sq. 699; 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, 11. 345 ; 
Unitarian Herald, 2 Aug. 1878, p. 281; Minutes 
of Wirksworth Classis, in Journal of Derbyshire 
Archzol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. January 1880, pp. 
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211 sq. ; Mayor's Admissions to St. John’s Col- 
lege, 1882, i. 28; Evans's List of Congregations 
(manuscript in Dr. Williams's Library).] 

A 


SHAW, STEBBING (1762-1802), topo- 
grapher, son of Stebbing Shaw (d. 1799), 
rector of Hartshorn in Derbyshire, was born 
near Stone in Staffordshire, probably in the 
spring of 1762. His mother’s maiden name 
was Hyatt, and she owned a small estate in 
Staffordshire, which passed to her son. He 
was educated at Reptonschool, and on 24 May 
1780 was admitted as pensioner at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Egerton Brydges, who came 
up at the same time. He graduated B.A. 
1784, M.A. 1787, and B.D. 1796, was elected 
scholaron 4 Feb. 1784, fellow on 13 Jan. 1786, 
and took orders in the English church. 

About 1785 Shaw went to live at the 
house of (Sir) Robert Burdett at Ealing, to 
superintend the education of his son, the 
future Sir Francis Burdett [q.v.] In the 
autumn of 1787 tutor and pupil made a tour 
together ‘from London to the western high- 
lands of Scotland ;’ Shaw kept a private diary 
of their proceedings, which he published 
anonymously in 1788. It was received with 
little favour. He made a ‘tour to the west 
of England in 1788,’ and published an account 
of his travels in the following year. On this 
occasion he had studied the history of the 
places which he purposed visiting, and had 
made a careful investigation into the work- 
ing of the mines in Cornwall. The book 
soon became popular, and was reprinted in 
Pinkerton’s‘ Voyages’ andin Mavor’s‘ British 
Tourists’ (1798 and 1809). 

Brydges and he spent the autumn of 1789 
in visiting the counties of Derby and Leicester, 
and in the summer of 1790 Shaw was in 
Sussex. Inevery parish he sought for infor- 
mation on the church and its leading families, 
and supplemented hiscollections by researches 
at the British Museum. The results of his 
investigations were embodied in the four 
volumes of the ‘Topographerfor 1789 to 1791’ 
which were edited by Brydges and himself, 
and the magazine contained many of his illus- 
trations. A continuation, called ‘ Topogra- 
phical Miscellanies,’ appeared in 1792, but 
only seven numbers, forming one volume, 
were issued. 

Shaw retired to his father’s rectory at 
Hartshorn in the summer of 1791, and 
while there conceived the idea of compiling 
the history of his native county of Stafford- 
shire. With great industry and ambition 
for authorship, he was possessed of good 
general knowledge and of considerable skill 
in drawing. The first volume of the ‘ His- 
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tory and Antiquities of Staffordshire’ came 
out in 1798, and the first part of the second 
volume was published in 1801; a few pages 
only of the second volume passed through 
the press. It contained many of his own 
illustrations, some of which had already ap- 
peared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
many unpublished plates are at the Salt 
Library, Stafford, and the British Museum 
(cf. Simms, Bebliotheca Staffordiensts, p. 397). 
A large-paper copy, with copious additions 
and corrections by 8. P. Wolferstan, is at the 
British Museum. Copies on large paper have 
fetched 687. 

Shaw was elected F.S.A. on 5 March 
1795, and on 27 April 1799 he succeeded his 
father in the rectory of Hartshorn. In the 
beginning of 1801 he offered his services in 
examining thetopographicaland genealogical 
manuscripts at the British Museum, and the 
librarian ‘by permission’ of the trustees en- 
gaged him at his own expense,’ but his early 
death in London on 28 Oct. 1802 put an end 
to his labours (Harl. MSS., second preface, 
pp- 81-2). His death was a ‘ happy release;’ 
he is said to have died insane, partly from 
application and partly from vexation about 
his history (PoLwHELE, Traditions, ii. 549). 

A letter by Shaw is printed in Pinkerton’s 
‘Correspondence,’ i. 896-8, and he assisted 
Nichols in his ‘ History of Leicestershire.’ 
He was passionately fond of music, and was 
a proficient in playing the violin. A portrait 
of him was published in January 1844. 

[Gent. Mag. 1802 ii. 1074, 1803 i. 9-11 
(signed L. N.S., i.e. Samue/ Egerton Brydges), 
129; Upcott’s English Topogr. iii. 1176-85; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 202-3; Nichols’s 
Illustr. of Lit. iv. 712, v. 581,662; Cox’s Derby- 
shire Churches, iii. 381-2; Erdeswick’s Staff. 
(ed. Harwood), pp. xlvii—viii ; Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, iii, 693, 998 ; Brydges’s Recollections, 
i, 58; Brydges’s Autobiogr. i. 54-5, 234; infor- 
mation from Dr. Ryle, Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge.] W.P.C. 

SHAW, THOMAS (1694-1751), African 
traveller, the son of Gabriel Shaw, a shear- 
man dyer of Kendal, Westmoreland, was 
born on 4 June and baptised at. Kendal on 
18 June 1694. He was educated at Kendal 
grammar school, where he gained an ex- 
hibition, and matriculated. from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 5 Dec. 1711, aged seven- 
teen, graduating B.A. in 1716 and M.A. on 
16 Jan. 1720. Later in 1720 he went out 
as chaplain to the English factory at Algiers. 
During his thirteen years’ residence there he 
made a series of expeditions to Egypt, the 
Sinaitic peninsula and Cyprus (1721), Jeru- 
salem, the Jordan,and Mount Carmel (1722), 
Tunis, and the ruins of Carthage (1727), in 


addition to various excursions ‘in the in- 
terior of Barbary,’ or in other words in 
Algeria, Tripoli, and Morocco. In Barbary 
he relates that travelling was comparatively 
safe, but in the Holy Land the ‘wild Arabs’ 
were very numerous, and his caravan was 
insufficiently protected by four companies of 
Turkish infantry and four hundred ‘ spahees,’ 
while his personal danger was enhanced by 
his practice of loitering to inspect curiosities. 
Having married Joanna, widow of Edward 
Holden, at one time consul in Algiers, who 
had given him every assistance in his travels 
in Africa, Shaw returned to England in 
1733. He had in his absence been elected a 
fellow of Queen’s College (1727). He pro- 
ceeded B.D. and D.D. in the year after his 
return, and was presented to the vicarage of 
Godshill in the Isle of Wight. He was 
also elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
(13 June 1734), having contributed to the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ of 1729 ‘A 
Geographical Description of the Kingdom 
of Tunis.’ Four years later appeared his 
‘Travels or Observations relating to several 
parts of Barbary and the Levant,’ Oxford, 
1738, fol., a noble example of typography, 
illustrated by maps and plates, catalogues of 
animals, plants, fossils, coins and inscrip- 
tions, and a copious index. It was dedi- 
cated to George II, with a reference to the 
generous patronage of Queen Caroline. A 
plate of coins was dedicated to Dr. Richard 
Mead [q. v.] Dibdin calls the work ‘a safe 
inmate’ of a well-chosen collection. ‘Fly, 
fly,’ he says, ‘to secure it’ (Lebr. Comp. 
1824, 11. 48); it was especially esteemed on 
account of its illustrations of natural history, 
of classic authors, and of thescriptures. Shaw 
was no political observer, but a scholar, anti- 
quary, and natural historian. He probably 
owed some botanical instruction te John Wil- 
son (d.1751)(q.v.] No less than 640 species 
of plants are described in his book. He also 
gives interesting descriptions of many mam- 
mals, of insects (especially of the locust 
swarms), and even of fishes. For his time his 
geological views are enlightened, while his 
conjectures on the subject of the pyramids 
have been fully confirmed by Belzoni and 
other investigators. Gibbon, in the ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ (chap. xxiv.), honourably excepts 
him from the crowd of‘ blind’ travellers ; his 
scrupulous fidelity was vindicated by James 
Bruce and by later African explorers (cf. 
Kirro, Palestine, pref. and SuMNER, White 
Slavery in the Barbary States). His accuracy 
was, however, impugned by Richard Pococke 
[q. v.] in his ‘Description of the Fast’ 
(vol. il, 1745), and Shaw issued in 1746*A 
Supplement , .. wherein some objections 
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lately made are fully considered and an- 
swered, and, in the following year, ‘A 
further Vindication in a Letter to R. Clay- 
ton, bishop of Clogher.’ Both these sup- 
plements were incorporated in the second 
and most valued edition, London, 1757, 4to, 
and in the third edition, Edinburgh, 1808, 
2 vols. 8vo (ef. Lownpzs, Bibl. Man. ed. 
Bohn). The work was translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch (Amsterdam, 1780, 4to), and 
French (The Hague, 1748, 4to; reissued, 
with additions, Paris, 1830, 8vo), 

On the death of Dr. Henry Felton, Shaw 
became, on 18 Aug. 1740, principal of Ed- 
mund Hall. He ‘raised the hall from a 
ruinous condition by his munificence,’ and 
was termed its ‘instaurator.’ Next year 
(7 Noy.) Shaw was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of Greek, in succession to Dr. John 
Fanshaw, and in 1742 he! was presented by 
his college to the vicarage of Bramley in 
Hampshire. He died on 15 Aug.1751, and 
was buried in Bramley church, where a 
monument was erected to his memory with a 
long Latin inscription by his friend, Dr. 
Joseph Browne, fellow (and afterwards pro- 
vost) of Queen’s College. A commemorative 
tablet was erected in the English church at 
Algiers; anda botanical species received 
the name Shawia in his honour. He left to 
the university several natural curiosities, the 
manuscript of his travels with corrections, 
and some antique coins and busts, three of 
which were engraved inthe ‘ Marmora 
Oxoniensia.’ In politics he was an almost 
bigoted Hanoverian (cf. WorDsworTH, Social 
Life in the English Universities, p. 615). A 
portrait of Shaw ‘from an original etching 
taken from life, in the possession of Sir Wil- 
liam Musgrave, bart.,’ is prefixed to the me- 
moir in the ‘European Magazine’ (1791, i. 
83); there are also portraits in oils in the 
common-room gallery at Queen’s and at Ed- 
mund Hall. These represent ‘a stout and 
fierce, but not ill-tempered, looking man’ 
(note from Provost Magrath). His counte- 
nance is described as ‘ grotesque, but marked 
most strongly with jocularity and good 
humour.’ 


[Gent. Mag. 1751, p. 881; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
ii, 288 (with epitaph) ; Nicholson’s Annals of 
Kendal, 1861, p. 346; W. W.’s Westmoreland 
Worthies, No. xxxvii.; Works of the Learned, 
iv. 1, 79 ; Thomson’s Hist. of Royal Society, App. 
p. xxxix; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. x. 28, 294; 
Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian, 1890, p. 224; 
North American Rev. xxii. 409; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dict.; Georgian Era, iii. 138; English 
Cyclopedia; Allibone’s Dict. of English Lit. ; 
Stevenson’s Cat. of Voyages and Travels, No. 
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597; Richarderie’s Bibl. Univ. des Voyages, iv. 
18-37 (giving an excellent summary of Shaw's 
results) ; Shaw's Travels are also published in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, yol. xv., and 
portions of them as an appendix to Maundrell’s 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (1750), in 
‘A Compendium of Modern Travels,’ 1757, vol.i., 
in Moore’s Collection of Voyages (1785), and in 
The World Displayed, 1774, vols. xi. xvii. and 
Xviii.] T.S. 


SHAW,THOMAS BUDGE (1813-1862), 
author, seventh son of John Shaw (1776- 
1882) [q. v.], was born at Gower Street, 
London, on 12 Oct. 1813.. In 1822 he ac- 
companied his uncle, the Rev. Francis Whit- 
field, to Berbice in-the West Indies, and on 
his return in 1827 entered the free school, 
Shrewsbury, where he became a favourite 
pupil of Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], after- 
wards bishop of Lichfield. In 1833 he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1836. After acting as a private 
tutor, he in 1840 visited Russia and settled 
at St. Petersburg next year. There he made 
the acquaintance of M. Warrand, a professor 
at the university, and by his influence was 
in 1842 appointed professor of English 
literature at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum. 
In the same year he married M. Warrand’s 
daughter Annette. In 1846, at the request 
of the authorities of the Lyceum, Shaw under- 
took to write a textbook of English litera- 
ture. It was published in 1848 as ‘ Outlines 
of English Literature’ (2nd edit. 1849). He 
visited England in 1851, and proceeded M.A. 
On his return to Russia he was made leetor 
of English literature at the university of 
St. Petersburg. His lectures were much 
appreciated. From 18538 until his death he 
was tutor and professor of English to the 
grand dukes of Russia. He died suddenly 
of an aneurism on 14 Noy. 1862. His funeral 
was attended by a large concourse of past 
and present pupils, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by subscription at 
the Lyceum. 

Although the impossibility of consulting 
at St. Petersburg the latest English au- 
thorities on the subject made some inac- 
curate statements and conclusions inevitable, 
Shaw’s manual sets before the student the 
characteristics of the great writers in a way 
that arrests his attention and guides his taste. 
Since the author's death the book has been 
enlarged, many times reprinted, and incor- 
porated in the series: known as ‘Murray’s Stu- 
dents’ Manuals.’ Shaw contributed the article 
on St. Petersburg to the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ 1859, and published ‘The Heretic,’ 
translated from the Russian of Lajetchnikoff, 
3 vols. 1844, besides excellent translations 
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from the Russian, Latin, Italian,and German 
in ‘Blackwood’s,’ ‘Fraser’s,’ and other maga- 
zines. 

[Allibone’s Dict. ii. 2062 ; Sir William Smith’s 
Memoir to the 1864 edition of the Manual of 
English Literature. ] E. L. 


SHAW, WILLIAM (1550-1602), master 
of works to James VI of Scotland. [See 
Scuaw. | 


SHAW, WILLIAM (1749-1831), Gaelic 
scholar, was born on 3 Feb. 1749 at Clachaig 
in the parish of Kilmorie in the island of 
Arran (New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
1845, vol. v. pt. iil. p.51). He was educated 
at Ayr and at King’s College, Glasgow, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1772. On leaving the 
university he came to London, where he was 
employed by a merchant in the tuition of 
his children. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, and was one of the literary coterie 
which met at Bolt Court and Streatham 
Park. His first work, published by sub- 
scription, was‘ An Analysis of the Gaelic 
Language, London, 1778, 4to (2nd edit. 
Edinburgh, 1778, 8vo). A portion of the 
‘Proposals’ for this work was written by 
Johnson. Shaw also formed the design of 
making a collection of all the vocables in 
the Gaelic language. He communicated the 
plan in 1778 to Johnson, who approved it. 
But an application for aid made to the High- 
land Club met with no success. Shaw, out 
of his own property, mustered between 
2002. and 3002., and started for the highlands. 
Johnson, in bidding him farewell, said: ‘Sir, 
if you give the world a vocabulary of that 
language, while the island of Great Britain 
stands in the Atlantic ocean your name will 
be mentioned’ (SHaw, Memoirs of Dr. John- 
son, p. 152). 87, 

Entering the ministry of the church of 
Scotland, he was presented by the Duke of 
Gordon, in July 1779, to the parish of Arde- 
lach in the presbytery of Nairn, of about 
50/. yearly value; but, being dissatisfied, he 
resigned the charge 1 Aug. 1780 (Hew 
Scorr, Fasti, iii. 242). After having tra- 
velled three thousand miles in Scotland and 
Ireland he completed his vocabulary, and 
published it under the title of ‘A Galic and 
English [and an English and Galic] Dic- 
tionary, containing all the Words in the 
Scottish and Irish Dialects of the Celtic 
that could be collected from the Voice and 
Old Books and MSS.,’ 2 vols. London, 1780, 
4to. On 20 Jan. 1786 he won an action in 
the court of session against some of the 
subscribers, who contended that they were 
not bound to accept the book because it was 
defective. It was admitted that he ‘had not 
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fulfilled the terms of his printed proposals.’ 
The highlanders had refused to give him 
information unless he paid them for it. 
Thereupon Shaw proceeded to Ireland, where 
the peasantry received him with more 
urbanity, the result being that the work 
contained an undue proportion of strictly 
Irish words (Ret, Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica, 
p. 56). 

Shaw was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 17 May 1781. In the 
controversy with James Macpherson (1736- 
1796) [q. v. ] respecting the authenticity of his 
Ossian, he sided with Dr. Johnson, and pub- 
lished ‘ An Enquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Poems ascribed to Ossian,’ London, 1781, 
8vo (Dublin, 1782); a second edition, with 
areply to Dr. John Clark’s answer, was pub- 
lished at London in 1782, and also at Dublin, 
part of the reply being from Johnson’s pen. 


_This was followed, in 1784, by‘ A Rejoinder 


to an Answer from Mr. Clark on the subject 
of Ossian’s Poems.’ He next published 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Writings of .. . 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, containing many valu- 
able Original Letters, and several interesting 
anecdotes, both of his literary and social 
connections. The whole authenticated by 
living evidence’ (anon.), London, 1785, 8vo, 
an extremely rare work. 

He had been induced by Johnson to re- 
nounce presbyterianism and to take holy 
orders in the church of England. He subse- 
quently graduated B.D. from Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1800. On 1 May 1795 
he was presented by Sir Charles Kemeys 
Tynte, bart., to the rectory of Chelvey, 
Somerset. In 1801 he published at Bath 
‘Suggestions respecting a Plan of National 
Education, with Conjectures on the probable 
Consequences of non-descript Methodism and 
Sunday Schools ;’ and ‘The Life of Hannah 
More, with a Critical Review of her Writings. 
By the Rev. Sir Archibald MacSarcasm, 
bart.,’ appeared in London in 1802. He died 
at Chelvey on 16 Sept. 1831, aged 83 
(Bristol Mirror, 24 Sept. 1831). 

[Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors, 1816; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson; European Mag. 1782, i. 
38; Gent. Mag. 1781 pp. 251, 621, 1801 ii. 
1116, 1117, 1831 ii, 378; Halkett and Laing’s 
Dict. of Anon. Lit. ii. 1473; Lit. Memoirs of 
Living Authors, 1798, p. 247; O’Donovan’s Irish 
Grammar, Introd. p. lviii; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. v. 377, 5th ser. xi. 486, xii. 78, 7th ser. 
ix. 230, 307, 391, 498; Reid’s Bibl. Scoto- 
Celtica, pp. 51, 55.] dhe Of 

SHAW, WILLIAM (1797-1853), agri- 
cultural writer, eldest son of John Shaw of 
Bath, was born there in 1797. Hespent two 
years (June 1813 to June 1815) at Wadham 
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College, Oxford (GarpineR, Reg. ii. 261), 
and was admitted to the Inner Temple on 
20 June 1828, being called to the bar on 
22 Noy. 1833. He first came into public 
prominence in connection with his efforts 
towards the establishment of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society (Martineau, Thirty Years’ 
Peace, iv. 448, ed. 1878). He took a leading 
part in the preliminary work of forming this 
society, and at the inaugural meeting held 
on 9 May 1888 [see under Spencer, JoHN 
CHARLES, third Hart SPENCER |he was chosen 
the first secretary, a position which he re- 
signed in the following year, when he was 
elected (7 Aug. 1839) a member of the 
council. He was at this time editor of the 
‘Mark Lane Express’ and of the ‘Farmer’s 
Magazine,’ and his pen was busy for many 
years in advocating agricultural reforms and 
improvements. In 1838 he started with his 
lifelong friend, Cuthbert William Johnson 
[q. v. ], the‘ Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar,’ 
which continued to be issued annually in 
their joint names, nothwithstanding Shaw’s 
death in 1853, until 1872. In 1844 Shaw 
and Johnson brought out an English edition 
of Von Thaer’s ‘Principles of Agriculture.’ 

Shaw was a great supporter of farmers’ 
clubs, and a frequent speaker and reader of 
papers at them. The establishment of the 
(London) Farmers’ Club in 1840 was 
greatly owing to his efforts, and he was 
honorary secretary from 1840 to 1843. He 
read before this body six papers on tenant 
right and two on agricultural statistics. He 
took up enthusiastically the then novel:but 
soon burning question of tenant right. In 
1849 Shaw, with Henry Corbet (who subse- 
quently succeeded him as editor of the 
“Mark Lane Express’), published a digest of 
the evidence on tenant right given in the 
previous year before the famous committee 
of the House of Commons presided over by 
Philip Pusey [q. v.] This digest was very 
popular, and is still useful for reference; a 
second edition appeared in 1854. On 1 April 
1850 Shaw was presented with a service of 
silver plate by the tenant farmers for his 
advocacy of their cause, when he was de- 
scribed by the chairman who made the pre- 
sentation as ‘the Cobden of Agriculture’ 
(Farmer's Mag. 1850, xxi. 407). He was 
one of the chief founders of the Farmers’ 
Insurance Company (established in 1840, 
and amalgamated in 1888 with the Alliance 
Insurance Company), of which he was 
managing director. He was managing 
director also of a less successful venture, 
the Farmers’ and Graziers’ Mutual Cattle 
Insurance Association, established 1844, 
which fell into difficulties in 1849, 
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Other financial ventures of his proved un- 
successful, and during the time of the rail- 
way mania he became pecuniarily embar- 
rassed. _ In November 1852 he fled to Aus- 
tralia, where, some. time in 1853, he died 
very miserably in the gold diggings far up 
the country, with only a few pence in his 
pocket. He was married, but lived apart 
from his wife. Shaw was of commanding 


‘presence and had fine features. Thereisasmall 


portrait of him by Richard Ansdell (1842) 
in the rooms of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety at 13 Hanover-Square. This was re- 
produced in the engraving of the society 
subsequently published in 1843, 

[Mark Lane Express and Farmer’s Magazine, 
passim ; Minute-Books of the Royal Agricultural 
Society ; Journal: of Farmers’ Club, February 
1877 and December 1892; private information. ] 

KE. C-x, 

SHAW, WILLIAM (1823-1895), Irish 
politician, was born in Moy, co. Tyrone, on 
4 May 1828. His father, Samuel Shaw, 
was a congregational minister. He re- 
ceived. his education privately, and spent 
some iime at Trinity College, Dublin, but 
never proceeded to a degree, Being in- 
tended for the congregational ministry, he 
studied at a theological seminary at High- 
bury, and in 1846 was inducted into the 
independent church in George’s Street, 
Cork. Shaw remained for four years in this 
position; but in 1850 definitely abandoned 
the clerical profession for a mercantile career 
on his marriage to Charlotte Clear, daughter 
of a wealthy corn merchant in Cork. 

Shaw made his first attempt to enter 
political life in 1859. At thegeneral election 
of that year he stood as a liberal for the 
old borough of Bandon, but was defeated by 
a small majority. He suffered a second de- 
feat in the same constituency in 1865, but 
in 1868 he was successful by three votes, and 
sat through the whole of the 1868-74 parlia- 
ment, strenuously supporting the church and 
land legislation of Mr. Gladstone. When 
Isaac Butt [q. v.] formulated his home-rule 
proposals in 1871, Shaw, who in his youth 
had had some connection with the young Ire- 
land movement, accepted the new policy, and 
his position in the movement was so con- 
spicuous that he was called on to preside at 
a home-rule convention held at the Ro- 
tunda in November 1873. At the general 
election of 1874 Shaw was returned for the 
county of Cork without opposition as an 
avowed home-ruler. In 1877 he was 
selected as the spokesman of his party on a 
motion for a select committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the demand for 
an Irish parliament. Until the death of Butt 
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in May 1879 he was a steadfast supporter 
ofthat politician. By that time, in virtue of 
the moderation of his views and the prudence 
and sagacity of his political conduct, he had 
earned a considerable position in the House 
of Commons, and his extensive business con- 
nections gave him a certain weight with the 
English liberal party beyond that possessed 
by most of his colleagues. Shaw was accord- 
ingly selected to succeed Butt as chairman of 
the Irish party, and held the post until the 
dissolution of parliament in 1880. Perhaps 
the most important part of Shaw’s political 
career was his appointment in 1880 to aseat 
on the Bessborough commission, which was 
appointed to inquire into the tenure of Irish 
land [see Ponsonsy, FREDERICK GEORGE, 
fourth Earn oF Brussporoven }. It was upon 
the report of this commission that Mr. 
Gladstone mainly based the provisions of 
the Land Act of 1881. On the passing of 
that measure Shaw is understood to have 
declined an offer of the post of land com- 
missioner. 

Meanwhile his relations with his own 
party had grown unsatisfactory. Amn active 
section of the party, led by Charles Stewart 
Parnell [q. v.], disapproved his moderation. 
After the general election of 1880, when he 
was again returned for co. Cork by a very 
large majority, Parnell and his followers dis- 
owned his leadership, and when he was pro- 
posed for re-election as chairman (17 May), 
Parnell was chosen by twenty votes to 
eighteen. Thenceforward, though he made 
some attempt in one or two rather violent 
speeches to recover his position, Shaw and 
his friends, who had little sympathy with 
the land league movement and were’ op- 
posed to the creation of a peasant proprie- 
tary in Ireland, ceased to act with the ad- 
vanced section, and on 12 Jan. 1881 they 
finally and formally seceded from the Irish 
party. From that time Shaw gave a general 
support to Mr. Gladstone, and the votes of 
himselfand those with whom he acted saved 
the liberal government from defeat on at 
least one occasion. 

Though possessing a reputation for pru- 
dence and judgment which in the political 
world earned him the sobriquet of ‘Sen- 
sible Shaw,’ Shaw was unfortunate in 
later life in his commercial undertakings. 
In 1885 the Munster Bank, which he had 
practically founded and of which he was 
chairman, was obliged to close its doors. 
Shaw, being unable to meet his personal 
liabilities, was in 1886 declared a bankrupt. 
He had previously, on the dissolution of 
parliament in 1885, retired from public life. 
Shaw’s last years were spent in seclusion and 


in the shadow of commercial and domestic 
misfortune. He died on 19 Sept. 18965. 
{Lucy’s Diaryof Two Parliaments ; McCarthy's 
Ireland since the Union ; private information. | 
L. F. 
SHAW-KENNEDY, Sir JAMES 
(1788-1865), general. [See Kunnepy. | 


SHAW-LEFEVRE, CHARLES, Vis- 
count Ev»rstuy - (1794-1888), born on 
22 Feb. 1794, was the eldest: son of Charles 
Shaw, a barrister, of a Yorkshire family, 
and M.P. for Reading from 1802 to 1820. 
His father on his marriage with Helena, 
only daughter of John Lefevre, a member of 
a Normandy family long settled at Heck- 
field Place, Hartfordbridge, Hampshire, as- 
sumed the additional name of Lefevre. Sir 
John Shaw-Lefevre [q.v.] was his younger 
brother. Charles was at school at Winchester 
College, then went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1815 
and M.A. in 1819, and was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, but. practised very 
little. He at once took to politics and was 
active in his brother-in-law Samuel Whit- 
bread’s contest for Middlesexin 1820, but from 
his father’s death in 1828 resided principally 
in Hampshire, interesting himself in county 
business and in the yeomanry drill. In 1830 
he entered parliament for Lord Radnor’s 
pocket borough of Downton in Wiltshire, 
and in 1831, after a severe contest, was 
returned forthe county of Hampshire. The 
county was divided:into two portions by 
the act of 1832, and thenceforward, till his 
elevation ‘to: the peerage, he sat for the 
northern division. He was a steady sup- 
porter of the whig government, but, though 
he moved the address in 1834, he spoke 
rarely. For some years he was chairman of 
a committee on petitions for private bills, 
and in 1825 was chairman of a committee on 
agricultural distress. He was chairman 
of the select: committee on procedure in 
1838, and carried his report almost unani- 
mously. By attending closely to. the work 
of these committees and to the forms of the 
house, and by his natural fair-mindedness 
and temper, he gained a reputation which 
led to his selection in 1839, in spite of 
Spring-Rice’s claims as the government 
candidate, to succeed Abercromby in the 
chair. He was in fact rather the choice of 
the party than of its leaders. He was elected 
in a full house on 27 May by a majority of 
317. to 299 votes for Goulburn. e was 
re-elected in 1841, in spite of Peel’s posses- 
sion of a majority, which could easily have 
ousted him, and again in 1847 and 1852, on 
each occasion unanimously. He proved 
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himself a speaker of distinction. He set 
himself to reform procedure, and during the 
stormy debates on Irish questions in O’Con- 
nell’s time, and afterwards on free trade, 
maintained order firmly and impartially, 
Hewas very dignified, strong, and tactful,and 
the business of the house benefited greatly 
by his election (Waxpotn, Life of Lord 
John Russell, i. 323). A volume of his deci- 
sions was published by the Hon. Robert 
Bourke in 1857, and to him is due the 
removal of many unsuitable forms now 
forgotten. In 1857, having served longer 
than any other speaker except Onslow, 
he decided to retire, and withdrew on 
11 March. He was then raised to the 
peerage on 1] April as Viscount Eversley of 
Heckfield, and received a pension. He was 
nominated a church estates commissioner, 
which office he resigned in 1859 on becoming 
an ecclesiastical commissioner, and was a 
trustee of the British Museum. Though 
often present, he rarely spoke in the House 
of Lords, but he busied himself in the public 
affairs of his county, where he resided at 
Heckfield; he was high steward of Winches- 
ter, governor and lord-lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight, colonel of the Hampshire yeomanry, 
and even down to July 1879 was chairman 
of quarter sessions. He was made a G.C.B. 
in 1885. He took a keen interest in sport 
and in agriculture, and was active almost 
till the day of his death, 28 Dec. 1888. He 
died at his house in Hampshire, but-was 
buried beside his wife at Kensal Green ceme- 
tery, London, on 2 Jan. 1889. He married, 
24 June 1817, Emma Laura, daughter of 
Samuel Whitbread, M.P. for Bedford (she 
died in 1857), and by her had three sons, who 
died young, and three daughters; the title 
became extinct on his death, but his nephew 
was created Baron Eversley in 1906. 
[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers ; Walpole’s 
Hist. of England, iii. 480; McCullagh Torrens’s 
Life of Lord Melbourne, ii. 295; Annual Regi- 
ster, 1888; Times, 29 Dec. 1888.] J.A.H. 
_. SHAW - LEFEVRE, Sir JOHN 
GEORGE (1797-1879), public official, 
younger brother of Charles Shaw-Lefevre, 
viscount Eversley [q. v.], was second son of 
Charles Shaw, who assumed the additional 
name of Lefevre on his marriage with Helena, 
daughter and. heiress of John Lefevre of 
Heckfield Place, Hampshire, a gentleman. of 
Huguenot descent. John George was born 
at 11 Bedford Square, London, on 24 Jan. 
1797, and educated at Eton, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating as a senior wrangler in 1818, and 
becoming a fellow of Trinity in 1819. He 
then spent some months abroad and made a 
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tour in Italy, devoting himself to acquiring 
French and Italian. In 1822 he entered at 
the Inner Temple, was called to the bar in 
1825, and before long met with some success 
as a conveyancer. 

In 1832 Shaw-Lefevre was selected by 
government to settle the divisions of the 
counties for the purposes of the Reform Act 
His recommendations were 
embodied in a series of reports and maps 
which were the result of great labour; they 
were almost all accepted by parliament, and 
gave general satisfaction. In October 1833 
he was elected to parliament as a liberal for 
Petersfield by a majority of one vote, but 
lost his seat on petition. Shortly after- 
wards he was specially selected by Edward 
Smith Stanley (afterwards thirteenth earl 
of Derby) [q. v.] to be his under-secretary at 
the colonial office. Here he at once became 
a member of the slave compensation com- 
mission. At the end of 1834 he was ap- 
pointed one of the three commissioners to 
carry into effect the new Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, and one of the commissioners 
under whose auspices the colony of South 
Australia was founded. He was also pro- 
minently connected at this period with the 
founding of the London University, of which 
for twenty years, from 1842 to 1862, he was 
annually elected vice-chancellor. 

The severe work of reorganising the poor- 
law system told upon Shaw-Lefevre’s health, 
and in 1841 he was transferred to the board 
of trade as joint-assistant secretary. He was 
almost immediately appointed one of the 
committee to inquire into the losses on ex- 
chequer bills, and in 1845 of the South Aus- 
tralia committee. In 1848. he became a 
member of the emigration commission, In 
1846 he was requested to mediate as to dif- 
ferences which had arisen between the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the Edinburgh Royal In- 
stitute, and the board of manufactures; in 
the result he recommended the foundation 
of the National Academy at Edinburgh. In 
the same year he was offered but declined 
the governorship of Ceylon. In 1847, having 
unsuccessfully contested the representation 
of the university of Cambridge, he was 
placed on the ecclesiastical commission. In 
this new capacity he devoted special atten- 
tion to the questions of leases of church lands 
and the patronage of the bishops. ; 

In 1848 Shaw-Lefevre was appointed 
deputy-clerk of the parliaments, but he still 
continued his work on commissions. In 
1850 he proceeded to Edinburgh for the 
double purpose of reporting on the fishery 
board and making arrangements as to the 
unpopular annuity tax, He became a com- 
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missioner, with Lord Hatherley, for settling 
the claims of the church lessees; and when 
parliament reconstituted the ecclesiastical 
commission, he became the unpaid church 
estates commissioner. Later in the same 
year he successfully adjusted certain dis- 

utes as to pecuniary claims between the 
New Zenlarid Company and the colonial office. 
In 1851 he served with Lord Macaulay and 
others on the inquiry into the Indian civil 
service, which resulted in the adoption of 
open competition. In 18538 he served on 
the commission of inquiry into the inns of 
court and legal education. 

In 1855 Shaw-Lefevre succeeded Sir 
George Henry Rose [q. v. ] as clerk of the par- 
liaments, and in the same year he and Sir 
Edward Ryan [{q. v.] became the first two 
civil service commissioners, performing the 
functions which were afterwards vested in a 
paid commission. Although his multifarious 
duties told upon his health, it was only in 
1862 that heresigned the office of civil service 
commissioner and the vice-chancellorship of 
the London University. He further served, 
with other specialists, as a member of the 
commissions on the digest of law (1866-70), 
restored standards (1868-70), and endowed 
schools (1869-71). As a member of the 
digest of law commission he took a share 
in the work of the ‘Revised Edition of the 
Statutes’ and the ‘Analytical Index to the 
Statutes Revised.’ He prepared an analysis 
of the standing orders of the House of Lords. 
Heretired from office, ona pension, on 6 March 
1875, and died on 20 Aug. 1879. 

Shaw-Lefevre became F.R.S. in 1820, a 
K.C.B. in 1857, and D.C.L. of Oxford in 
1858. In 1850 he was elected a bencher of 
theInnerTemple. He was one of the founders 
of the Atheneum and Political Economy. 
clubs. In 1871 he presided over the educa- 
tion department of the social science con- 
gress at Dublin. 

He had a passion for acquiring languages, 
reading easily fourteen in all, including 
Hebrew. He began Russian after he was 
sixty-five. He translated and published 
‘The Burgomaster’s Family’ (1873) from the 
Dutch; other translations into verse from 
different languages have not been published. 
In this, as in his official work, his patience in 
inquiry and quickness of insight were con- 
spicuous. 

Shaw-Lefevre married, in 1824, Rachel 
Emily, daughter of Ichabod Wright of 
Mapperley, Nottingham. His only son, the 
Right Hon. George John Shaw-Lefevre, was 
created Baron Hversley in 1906. 

[Times, 22 Aug. 1879; Proc. Royal Soc. 1879, 
No. 198; private information. ] C. A. H. 
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SHAXTON, NICHOLAS (1485 ?-1556), 
bishop of Salisbury, born probably about 1485, 
was a native of the diocese of Norwich. He 
may have been a younger brother of one Tho- 
mas Shaxton of Batheley (or Bale) in Nor- 
folk who, according to one pedigree (Add. 
MS. 5533, f. 195, Brit. Mus.), died in April 
1537. Nicholas studied at Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1506. Soon after he 
was elected a fellow of Gonville Hall, and 
commenced M.A. in 1510. In 1520 he was 
appointed a university preacher, and next 
year proceeded B.D. He is mentioned among 
those propagators of new views who used to 
frequent the ‘White Horse’ (Srrypz, Par- 
ker, p. 12). He was president of Physick’s 
Hostel, which was attached to Gonville 
Hall, 1512-3, 

In February 1530 he was one of the com- 
mittee of divines at Cambridge to whom, 
at Gardiner’s instigation, the question of 
the king’s marriage with Catherine of Arra- 
gon was referred by the university, and his 
name was marked by Gardiner as favourable 
to the king’s views. In May following he 
was one of the twelve Cambridge divines 
appointed to serve on a joint committee with 
twelve of Oxford in examining English books 
likely to disturb the faith of the people. 
But his own orthodoxy was called in ques- 
tion not long afterwards; and in May next 
year, when he was admitted inceptor in 
divinity, though one of the regents wrote 
asking Richard Nix [q.v. |, bishop of Norwich, 
to give him a license to preach in his diocese, 
the bishop was not so easily satisfied. From 
inquiries made at Cambridge he learned that 
the vice-chancellor had censured two points 
in a sermon which Shaxton had preached ad 
clerum on Ash Wednesday: first, that it 
was wrong to assert publicly that there was 
no purgatory, but not damnable to think so; 
and, secondly, that no man could be chaste 
by prayers or fasting unless God made him 
so. He hadalso confessed that he had prayed 
at mass that the clergy might be relieved of 
celibacy. These points he had been persuaded 
to give up so as to avoid open abjuration ; 
but the vice-chancellor had compelled him 
and others who proceeded that year in di- 
vinity to take a special oath to renounce the 
errors of Wiclif, Huss, and Luther. The 
bishop, however, still insisted on a formal 
act of abjuration, because he had purchased 
heretical books and conveyed them into his 
diocese. And when Bilney was burned 
shortly afterwards at Norwich, recanting at 
the stake heresies much the same as Shax- 
ton’s, the bishop is reported to have said, 
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‘Christ’s mother! I fear I have burned Abel 
and let Cain go.’ 

In 1533, however, being then S.T.P., Shax- 
ton was presented by the king to the parish 
church of Fuggleston (called Foulestone in 
the letters of Peosputaiaon) in Wiltshire, and 
in the same year (3 Oct.) he was made trea- 
surer of Salisbury Cathedral (Lz Neve, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 647). His promotion was clearly 
due to Anne Boleyn, now queen, who ap- 
pointed him her almoner; and next year 
Dr. Richard Sampson [q. v.], dean of the 
Chapel Royal, cordially conceded Cranmer’s 
request that Shaxton should preach before 
the king the third Sunday in Lent, although 
other arrangements had already been made. 
On 27 April 1534 he was promoted to a 
canonry in St. Stephen’s, Westminster, which 
he gave up early next year on obtaining the 
bishopric of Salisbury. He was elected to 
that see on 22 Feb. 1535, and consecrated 
by Cranmer and two other bishops at St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, on 11 April, 
the temporalities having been already re- 
stored to him on the lst. He desired Crom- 
well to write to the canons of his cathedral 
to exact no oath of him for his bishopric, as 
he received it only from the king. A paper 
of this date speaks of a ‘ book,’ apparently on 
political matters, which he had submitted to 
the king, and on which various judgments 
were passed by those to whom it was shown. 
On 4 June he wrote to Cromwell, cordially 
approving the king’s letters directing the 
bishops to set forth his royal supremacy. 
On 8 July the liberties of his bishopric were 
restored, which were declared to have been 
forfeited by his predecessor, Cardinal Cam- 
peggio. 

Early in 1536 Shaxton and Latimer were 
assessors, with Archbishop Cranmer, in ex- 
amining a fanatic who said he had seen a 
vision of the Trinity and Our Lady, and had 
a message from the latter to preach that she 
insisted on being honoured as of old. Shortly 
after the same three bishops examined one 
Lambert (apparently the future martyr), who 
had said it was sin to pray to saints. His 
examiners were so far in sympathy with him 
that they all considered the practice un- 
necessary, but said it was not to be de- 
nounced. as sin. 

Shaxton owed his patroness, Anne Boleyn, 
at her death 200/., which became a debt to 
the king. Cromwell also assisted him in his 
promotion, and received favours in return, 
such as the reversion of the chantership of 
Shaxton’s cathedral and the promise of a 
prebend for a friend. On Anne Boleyn’s 
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forth God’s word than when she was alive, 
although her conduct had unfortunately dis- 
honoured the good cause which she had pro- 
moted., Shortly afterwards, as a member of 
convocation, he signed not only the ‘articles 
about religion’ drawn up in 1536, but also 
the declaration ‘touching the sacrament of 
holy orders,’ and the reasons why general 
councils should be summoned by princes, 
and not by the sole authority of the pope. 
When the Lincolnshire rebellion broke out 
in October, he was called on to furnish two 
hundred men out of his bishopric to serve 
the king, and he was one of the six bishops 
‘of the king’s late promotion’ whom the 
rebels complained of as subverting the faith. 
Nor was he much more respected in his own 
cathedral city, where the king’s proclama- 
tions as head of the church were torn down. 
His own chaplain, a Scot, who had been a 
friar, was put in prison by the mayor and 
aldermen for a sermon in which he threatened 
to inform the king’s council of such matters. 
Shaxton indeed had other disputes with the 
municipal authorities, who claimed that the 
city was the king’s city, while he maintained 
that by a grant of Edward IV it was the 
bishop’s. This was an old controversy, but 
complicated by the Reformation changes, 
which the city did not love. The mayor 
and aldermen wrote earnestly to Cromwell 
against Shaxton having a confirmation of 
the liberties granted to his predecessors, and 
ultimately imprisoned his under-bailiff 
Goodall, notwithstanding that Cromwell had 
shown him favour for his zeal against popish 
observances. 

In 1537 he took partin the discussion among 
the bishops as to the number of the sacra- 
ments, opposing John Stokesley [q. v. ], bishop 
of London, who maintained that there were 
seven. Along with John Capon alias Salcot 
[q. v.], bishop of Bangor, he gave an opinion 
in favour of confirmation as being a sacra- 
ment of the New Testament, though not 
instituted by Christ himself. He also signed 
‘the bishops’ book,’ entitled ‘The Institution 
of a Christian Man.’ In 1538 he issued in- 
junctions to his clergy, which were printed 
at the time by John Byddell (Amgs, Typogr. 
Antig., ed. Herbert, p. 487). Like other 
bishops of that day, however, he exercised his 
episcopal functions subject to the control of 
Cromwell, the king’s vicegerent, who, tired of 
the numerous complaints preferred against 
him, said once that Shaxton had ‘a stomach 
[i.e. temper] more meet for an emperor than 
for a bishop.’ 

Shaxton under-estimated the complete sub- 


death he wrote to Cromwell, piously hoping | servience required of him by the king and 
that he would be no less diligent in setting | Cromwell. Writing to Cromwell in Decem- 
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ber 1537, he apologised by reason of debt for 


not sending the king a greater new year’s 
gift than 207. In 1538 he was told that the 
king considered him ungrateful for hesitating 
to grant him an advowson, on the plea that he 
had already given it away. To satisfy the 
king, he was compelled to re-demandit of the 
grantee, and wrote that he was ‘in an hell’ 
at the rebuke. Next year he was one of the 
bishops who opposed the six articles in par- 
liament, till the king, as one of the lords 
present remarked, ‘ confounded them all 
with God’s learning.’ When the act was 
passed he and Latimer resigned their bishop- 
rics. He was desired, when he gave in his 
resignation, to keep it secret; but it soon 
became known, and he wrote to ask Crom- 
well whether he should dress like a priest 
or like a bishop. Early in July he was seen 
in company with the archbishop of Can- 
terbury in a priest’s gown, ‘and a sarcenet 
tippet about his neck.’ A congé @élire was 
issued for Salisbury on the 7th. Shaxton 
was committed to the custody of Clerk, 
bishop of Bath and Wells. On 9 Nov. he 
wrote from his confinement at Chew de- 
siring liberty and a pension. He and Latimer 
seem each to have been allowed a pension of 
one hundred marks; but the first half-yearly 
payment was only made to him‘on 6 Dec. 
In the spring of 1540 he, like Latimer, had 
the benefit of the general pardon, but was 
released only with a prohibition from preach- 
ing or coming near London or either of the 
universities, or returning to his former dio- 
cese (Zurich Letters, i. 215, Parker Soc.) 
For some years he lived in obscurity, during 
which time the prohibition against preach- 
ing must have been relaxed, for he seems to 
have held a parochial charge at Hadleigh in 
Suffolk, whence in the spring of 1546 he was 
summoned to London to answer for main- 
taining false doctrine on the sacrament. He 
said when he left that he should either have 
to burn or to forsake the truth, and on 18 June 
he, with Anne Askew [q. v.] and two others, 
was arraigned for heresy at the Guildhall. 
All four were condemned to the flames; but 
the king sent Bishops Bonner and Heath, 
and his chaplains, Dr. Robinson and Dr. 
Redman, to confer with Shaxton and his 
fellow prisoner, Nicholas White, and they 
succeeded in persuading both of them to re- 
pudiate their heresy. On 9 July Shaxton 
signed a recantation in thirteen articles, 
which was published at the time with a pre- 
fatory epistle to Henry VIII, acknowledging 
the king’s mercy to him in his old age. He 
was then sent to Anne Askew to urge her 
to do likewise ; but Bonner had already tried 
in vain to persuade her, and she told Shaxton 
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it would have been better for him that he 
had never been born. He was appointed to 
preach the sermon at her burning on 16 July. 
On Sunday, 1 Aug.—the day the London 
sheriffs were to be elected—he preached again 
at Paul’s Cross, declaring ‘with weeping 
eyes’ how he fell into erroneous opinion, and 
urged his hearers to beware of heretical 
books. 

In September he prevailed on Dr. John 
Taylor (d. 1554) [q.v.], afterwards bishop of 
Lincoln, who had been suspected of similar 
heresies, to sign the same articles as he had 
done. At his request the king gave him the 
mastership of St. Giles’s Hospital at Nor- 
wich. Possibly it was in going down to 
Norwich that he revisited Hadleigh, and de- 
clared his recantation there also. He was 
taxed with insincerity; but from this time 
his life was at least consistent, and he ex- 
pressed great grief for what he called his 
former errors, even during the protestant 
reaction under Edward VI. He was already 
married, but now put away his wife, giving 
her a pious exhortation in verse to live chaste 
and single. At the beginning of Edward’s 
reign, on 6 March 1547, he was obliged to 
surrender to the king the Norwich hospital 
(Dep.-Keeper of Public Records, 8th Rep. 
App. i. 49). Under Mary he became suf- 
fragan to Thomas Thirlby [q. v.], bishop of 
Ely. Sitting at Ely on 9 Oct. 1555, along 
with the bishop’s chancellor, he passed sen- 
tence on two protestant martyrs, Wolsey and 
Pygot. Next year (1556) he was the chief 
of a body of divines and lawyers at Cambridge 
before whom, on Palm Sunday eve(28 March), 
another heretic, John Hullier, was examined. 
He made his will on 5 Aug. following, and 
died immediately after; the will was proved 
on the 9th. He desired to be buried in Gon- 
ville Hall chapel, and left to that hall his 
house in St. Andrew’s parish, Cambridge, his 
books, and some moneys. 


{Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, vols. iv. 
and onwards ; Crowley’s Confutation of Shax- 
ton’s Articles; Foxe’s Actes and Monuments; 
Wriothesley’s Chron., Greyfriars Chron., Narra- 
tives of the Days of the Reformation (the last 
three Camden Soc.); Stowe’s Annals, p. 592; 
Cooper’s Athen Cantabr.; Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge ; Collett’s Cat. of Caius Coll. Library, 
i. 49; Nasmith’s Cat. of Corpus Christi MSS. 
p- 495; Lansdowne MS. 979, ff. 176-7; Addit. 
MS. 5829, f. 63 4 (Brit. Mus.); Burnet’s Hist. 
of the Reformation; Strype’s Works.] J. G. 


SHEA, DAVID (1777-1836), orientalist, 
son of Daniel Shea, a farmer, was born in 
the county of Limerick in 1777. He entered 
Dublin University on 3 June 1793, and in 
1797 obtained a scholarship in classics. Un- 
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fortunately several of his friends belonged to 
the Society of United Irishmen, and through 
them he acquired a knowledge of some of the 
secrets of that association. In April 1798 
the Earl of Clare, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, held a visitation, at which he required 
the students severally to take an oath that 
they would inform against any whom they 
knew to be connected with the society. Shea, 
refusing to comply,was expelled from the uni- 
versity. He came to England, and obtained a 
mastership in aprivate school. But his know- 
ledge of Italian soon procured him the post 
of chief clerk in a large mercantile establish- 
ment at Malta. While there he mastered 
Arabic, acquiring a knowledge not only of 
the classical language, but also of the chief 
current dialects. A project on the part 
of his employers to open a factory on the 
east coast of the Black Sea induced him to 
study Persian also. But the firm being 
compelled to withdraw from the Levant 
altogether, he was recalled to England. 
. There he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Adam Clarke [q. v.], who found him em- 
ployment as a private tutor in the house of 
Dr. Laurell, and afterwards by his interest 
procured him an assistant professorship inthe 
oriental department of the Kast India Com- 
pany’s College at Haileybury. On the institu- 
tion of the Oriental Translation Fund, Shea 
was madea member of committee, and applied 
himself to translating Mirkhond’s ‘ History of 
the Early Kings of Persia,’ which was pub- 
lished in London in 1832. He next es- 
sayed a more important task, the transla- 
tion of ‘the Dabistan.’ Before its conclusion, 
however, he died. at. Haileybury College on 
11 May 1836. The translation of the 
‘ Dabistén ’ was completed by Anthony 
Troyer, and published in Paris in 1848, and 
in London in 1844. 

[Private information; Atheneum, 1836, p. 
346; Troyer’s Introduction to the Dabistan, 
p. 91; Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1837, 
App. p. 18; Webb’s Compendium of Irish Bio- 
graphy, p. 470.] E. I. C. 


SHEAFFE, Srr ROGER HALE (1763- 
1851), general, born in Boston, North Ame- 
rica, on 15 July 1763, was the third son 
of William Sheafte, deputy collector of his 
majesty’s customs at Boston, by Susannah, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Child of Boston. 
On 1 May 1778, through the influence of 
Earl Percy, he received an ensigncy, and on 
27 Dec. 1780 a lieutenancy in the 5th foot. 
He served in Ireland from January 1781 to 
May 1787, and in Canada from July 1787 
to September 1797. Under the. orders of 


Sir Guy Carleton, first baron Dorchester | 
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[q. v.], instructed by Lieutenant-governor 
John Graves Simcoe [q. v.], he was employed 
on a public mission in 1794 to protest against 
certain settlements made by the Americans 
on the south shore of Lake Ontario. On 
5 May 1795 he obtained his company in the 
5th foot, on 13 Dec. 1797 a majority in the 
81st foot, and on 22 March 1798 a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 49th. He served in Holland 
from August to November 1799, in the ex- 
pedition to the Baltic from March to July 
1801, and in Canada from September 1802 to 
October 1811. The rank of brevet colonel 
was conferred on him on 25 April 1808, and 
that of major-general on 4 June 1811. He 
again served in Canada from 29 July 1812 to 
November 18138, On 13 Oct. 1812 the troops 
of the United States took Queenstown on 
the Niagara, but on the same day Sheaffe, 
on the death of General Sir Isaac Brock, 
assuming the command of the British forces, 
recaptured the town, the Americans losing 
heavily in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
In the following year, on 27 April, he de- 
fended the town of York (now known as 
Toronto), when the losses of the Americans in 
taking the place exceeded the total numbers 
of those opposed to them. Sheaffe continued 
to command in the upper province and to 
administer its government until June 1818, 
and on his retirement received flattering 
testimonials from the executive council. For 
his services he was, on 16 Jan. 1818, created 
a baronet of Great Britain, and further re- 
warded by the colonelcy of the 36th foot on 
20 Dec. 1829, and his nomination as a general 
on 28 June 1838. He had a residence at 
Edswale, co. Clare, but died in Edinburgh 
on 17. July 1851, when his title became 
extinct. He married, in 1810, Margaret 
daughter of John Coffin of Quebec; shedied 
at Bath on 1 May 1855. 

[Royal Military Cal. 1820, iii. 166-8; Dod’s 
Peerage, 1851, p. 426; Gent. Mag. June, 1855, 
p. 661; Annual: Register, 1812 p. 202, 1818 
p: 180; Appleton’s American Biogr. 1888, v. 489, 
with portrait. ] G. C. B. 


SHEARES, JOHN (1766-1798), United 
Trishman, fourth son of Henry Sheares, esq. 
of Cork, and Jane Anne, daughter of Robert 
Bettesworth of Whiterock, sister of Sergeant 
Bettesworth and a relative of the Earl of 
Shannon, was born at Cork in 1766. His 
father was a partner in the banking concern 
of Rogers, Travers, & Sheares, latterly gene- 
rally known as Sheares’s bank; he was an 
occasional contributor to the ‘Modern Moni- 
tor,’ the chief literary journal of Cork at the 
time. From 1761 to 1767 he represented 
the borough of Clonakilty in parliament, and 
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in 1765 assisted Dr. Charles Lucas (1713- 
1771) [q. v.] in passing a bill (Act 5, Geo. IIT) 
for the better regulation of trials in cases of 
treason, whereby a copy of the indictment 
was to be furnished to prisoners and counsel 
assigned them. For his services he received 
a pension of 200/., which he vacated on his 
appointment to the lucrative post of weigh- 
master of Cork.’ In 1774 he established a 
charitable institution in the city for the relief 
of persons confined for small debts. He died 
in the spring of 1776, bequeathing the bulk 
of his property to his eldest son, Henry (see 
below). Two other sons, Christopher and 
Richard, died in the king’s service, the former 
as a soldier, of yellow fever, in the West 
Indies, the latter as lieutenant in the navy, 
while on board his majesty’s ship Thunderer, 
lost on the West Indian station in the great 
hurricane of October 1779. A fifth son, 
Robert, was drowned in saving the life of 
John whenas boys they were bathing together. 

John, whose youth was passed at Glasheen, 
on the outskirts of Cork, inherited from his 
father a small fortune of 3,000/. Intended 
from the first for the legal profession, he re- 
ceived a liberal education at home and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1787. He was called to the Irish 
bar in the following year, and in 1792 he 
accompanied his brother Henry on a visit to 
his family in France. Here he became 
imbued with the political principles of the 
Revolution, though at first not so deeply as 
to prevent him, it is said, when paying a visit 
to Versailles, from falling on his knees and 
vowing to plunge a dagger fin the heart of 
every Frenchman he met if a hair of the 
head of Marie-Antoinette were touched. He 
was, however, present at the execution of 
Louis XVI in January 1793, and, returning 
to England in the same packet-boat as 
Daniel O’Connell, he disgusted him by ex- 
hibiting a handkerchief which he exultingly 
declared to have been steeped inthe murdered 
monarch’s blood. Having established him- 
self in Dublin, and being of frugal habits, 
buying hardly anything except books, he not 
merely managed to retain his fortune intact, 
but was making a fair income at the bar 
when he was drawn within the vortex of Irish 
politics. 

It is doubtful when precisely he became 
a United Inshman; but in a speech in the 
House of Lords in July 1793, Lord Clare 
alluded to him and his brother as ‘members 
of the French Jacobin Club .. . in the pay 
of that society to foment sedition in this 
country.’ The statement was wide of the 
truth, but Sheares occupied the chair at a 
meeting on 16 Aug. when an address was 


voted to the Hon. Simon Butler and Oliver 
Bond {q. v.] on their release from prison, and 
was with difficulty restrained from carrying 
a message from the former to the lord 
chancellor. He showed his sympathy with 
the revolutionists by attending the funeral 
of the Rev. William Jackson [q. v.] in May 
1795, and when the ‘ Press,’ a violent anti- 
government newspaper, wasstarted byArthur 
O’Connor [q. v.] in October 1797, Sheares 
became a frequent contributor to it. Owing 
to the editor’s acceptance of an article by 
Sheares signed ‘ Dion,’ and addressed to Lord 
Clare, as ‘the Author of Coercion,’ the paper 
was suppressed on 6 March 1798, the day 
on which the article was to have appeared. 
The article was subsequently published in 
a volume called ‘The Beauties of the Press,’ 
London, 1800, pp. 566-74, and is reprinted 
by Madden in ‘ United Irishmen,’ 1st ser. ii. 
92-103. In the society itself Sheares pos- 
sessed little influence, and apparently took 
only a languid interest in its affairs, being, 
it is said, mainly responsible for the un- 
organised state of county Cork, which had 
been assigned to him and his brother. His 
practice at the bar, owing to the hostility 
of Lord Clare, did not prosper, and about 
Christmas 1797 he spoke of going to America. 
But his conduct was governed by his affection 
for a young lady of the name of Steele, to 
whom he had become greatly attached in 
1794, but whose marriage with him was 
opposed by her mother on the ground of the 
laxity of his morals. 

After the arrests at Bond’s house on 
12 March 1798, when Sheares and his bro- 
ther were elected to vacant places in the 
directory, his whole nature seemed to undergo 
achange. He was indefatigable in his exer- 
tions to repair the loss the society had suf- 
fered. The rising was fixed for 23 May. On 
the 10th of that month he made the ac- 
quaintance of John Warneford Armstrong, 
a captain in the King’s County militia, who 
afterwards informed against him. Sheares 
revealed to him his plan for corrupting the 
army. Armstrong’s professions of sympathy 
completely deceived Sheares. The brothers 
were arrested on 21 May, and confined in 
Kilmainham gaol. On 4 July they were 
arraigned on a charge of high treason before 
Chief-justice Carleton, but the trial was post- 
poned till the 12th.. On the eve of his trial 
Sheares wrote to his sister Julia that, while 
he had no doubt about his own fate, he be- 
lieved that Henry would escape. They were 
defended by Ourran, Plunket, and McNally, 
but there is little doubt that the prosecution 
were beforehand fully acquainted with the 
line of defence adopted by them (through 
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McNally). The only witness against them 
was Armstrong, but additional evidence was 
furnished in the shape of an inflammatory 
proclamation, intended to be published when 
the revolt was announced, written avowedly 
by John, but found in Henry’s possession. 
In the existing state of the law of treason in 
Ireland (1 & 2 Philip & Mary, cap. 10, un- 
modified by 7 & 8 Will. III, cap. 8), one 
accuser was held to be suflicient. 

The trial had proceeded for fifteen hours 
when Curran, sinking with exhaustion, moved 
for an adjournment. The motion was opposed 
by the attorney-general, John Toler (subse- 
quently fourth Earl of Norbury) [q. v.], and 
at eight o’clock on the following morning a 
verdict of ‘ guilty’ against both the prisoners 
was returned. A painful scene followed (cf. 
Lapy WILpDz’s poem, The Brothers). Des- 
perate efforts were made to save the life of 
Henry, whom the fear of death and the fate 
awaiting his family completely unmanned. 
John’s only thought was for his brother, for 
whose fate he felt he was responsible (cf. 
Barrineton, Rise and Fall of the Irish 
Nation, p. 365). After the trial the brothers 
were removed to Newgate. None of their 
friends or relatives were admitted to see 
them, and on the following day (14 July) 
they were publicly executed before the prison. 
Their heads were cut off and, with their 
bodies, laid in the crypt of St. Michan’s. 

Henry SHEsRES (1753-1798), John’ssenior 
by thirteen years, born at Cork in 1758, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
entered the army, but three years afterwards 
resigned his commission in the 51st regiment 
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of foot, and, adopting the legal profession, was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas term 1789. 
He married, in April 1782, Alicia Swete, a 
lady who for his sake had rejected the hand of 
John Fitzgibbon (subsequently Earl of Clare) 
[q.v.] She was reputed an heiress, but, owing 
to her father’s failure, brought no dowry 
to her husband. She was the mother of four 
children, and died on 11 Dec. 1791, being 
buried in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Aun- 
gier Street. Thechildren were taken charge 
of by her parents, who were living in France, 
and it was while visiting them there that 
Henry imbibed his notions of republicanism. 
He had inherited the bulk of his father’s pro- 
perty, amounting to about 1,200/. a year, but 
his extravagance compelled him more than 
once to draw on the slender resources of 
his brother. He married, secondly, in 1795, 
Sarah Neville, of Mary Mount, co. Kilkenny, 
by whom he hadtwochildren. As a barris~ 
ter he was not very successful. In his poli- 
tical action he was wholly governed by the 
stronger will of his brother. 


[Madden’s United Irishmen, 1st ser. vol. ii. ; 
Dublin Mag. 1798; Doran’s Lough of Cork in 
Journal of the Cork Hist. Archeol. Soc. Ist ser. 
ii, 237-42; Tenison’s Private Bankers of Cork, 
ib. Ist ser. i. 245, and Cork M.P.s, 7b. 2nd ser. 
ii. 276; Castlereagh Corresp. i. 148, 150, 227, 
258 ; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt, 2nd 
edit.; Howell’s State Trials, xxvii. 255-398 ; 
O’Keeffe’s Life and Times of O’Connell, i. 37; 
Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, viii. 
33, 48, 189-91; Froude’s English in Ireland, ed. 
1887, iii. 319, 390, 396, 397, 403, 511, 26 
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Rushook, Thomas (1. 1888) at 
Rushout, Sir John (1684-1775) : é . 418 
Rushton, Edward (1550-1586). See Rishton. 
Rushton, Edward (1756-1814) : . 419 
Ruskton, Edward (1796-1851). See under 
Rushton, Edward (1756-1814), 
Rushworth, John (1612 ?-1690) . 419 
Rushworth, John (1669-1786) . . 422 
Rushworth or Richworth, William (d. 1687) . 423 
Russel. See also Russell. 
Russel, Alexander (1814-1876) 2 . 428 
Russel, Antony (1663 ?-1748). See under 
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Russel, George (1728-1767) . 424 
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Russell, Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford 
(1598-1641) . . 488 
Russell, Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford (1765+ 
1802). 485 
Russell, Francis Charles Hastings, ninth Duke 
of Bedford (1819-1891). See under Russell, 
Lord George William. 
Russell, Lord George William ph eerey - 487 
Russell, Sir Henry (1751-1836) . . 488 
Russell, James (1754-1836) . 489 
Russell, James (1786-1851) . 440 
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Russell, John (jl. 1450) . . 441 
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Russell, John (d. 1494) . § . 442 
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1555). 444 
Russell, John, fourth Duke of Bedford (ato 
1771) - : . 447 
Russell, John (1745~1806) 4 452 
Russell, John, sixth Duke of Bedford (1766- 
1839). See under Russell, Lord John, first 
Earl Russell. 
Russell, John, D.D. (1787-1863) 454 
Russell, John, Viscount Amberley (1842-1876) 454 
Russell, Lord J ohn, first Earl Russell pian 
1878) . . 454 
Russell, John (1795- 1883) . 464 
Russell, John Fuller (1814-1884) . 465 
Russell, John Scott (1808-1882) . 465 
Russell, Joseph (1760-1846) ; . 466 
Russell, Lucy, Countess of Bedford (d. 1627). 467 
Russell, Michael (1781-1848) . 4 . 467 
Russell, Odo. William Leopold, first Baron 
Ampthill (1829-1884) ; . 468 
Russell, Patrick (1629-1692) . . 469 
Russell, Patrick (1727-1805) . 6 . 469 
Russell, Rachel, Lady Russell (1636- 1728), 
See under Russell, William, Lord Russell. 
Russell, Richard, M. D. (a. 1771) 470 
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Russell, Theodore (1614-1689). See Russel. 
Russell, Thomas (1762-1788) . « 472 
Russell, Thomas (1767-1808) . |, 4TB 
Russell’ or Cloutt, Thomas (1781 92-1846) . 475 
Russell, Thomas Macnamara (17402-1824) . 475 
Russell, Sir William, first Baron Russell of 
Thornhaugh (1558 ?-1613) . . 476 
Russell, Sir William (d. 1654) . 479 
Russell, William, Lord Russell (1689-1683), 
‘the patriot’ 480 
Russell, William, first Duke of Bedford (1618 
1700) . . . 485 
Russell, William (1741-1798) . { . 487 
Russell, William (1777-1818) . . 488 
Russell, William ti reoa8i6}.. : . 488 
Russell, Sir William, M.D. (1778-1839), See 
under Russell, Sir William (1822-1892). 
Russell, William (1780-1870). See under 
Russell, John (1745-1806). 
Russell, Sir William (1822-1892) . 489 
Russell, William Armstrong (1821-1879) . 489 
Russell, Sir William Oldnall A eeetiar . 490 
Russen, David (7%. 1705) . 490 
Rust, George (ad. 1670) . - 490 
Rust, Cyprian Thomas (1808-1895) . 491 
Rustat, Tobias (1606 ?-1694) . . 491 
Ruthall or Rowthall, Thomas (d. 1528) . . 492 
Rutherford, Andrew, Earl of Teviot (d. 1664) 498 
Rutherford, Daniel (1749-1819) . 494 
Rutherford, John (a, 1577) . : . 495 
Rutherford, John (1695-1779) . ; : . 495 
Rutherford, Samuel (1600 ?-1661) . . 496 
Rutherford, William (1798 ?-1871) . . 498 
Rutherforth, Thomas, D.D. (1712-1771) . . 499 
Rutherfurd, "Andrew, Lord Rutherfurd Sg si 
1854) . 500 
Ruthven, Alexander (1580 2+1600) . . 502 
Ruthven, Edward Southwell (1772-1836) . 504 
Ruthven, John, third Earl of Gowrie (1578 ?- 
1600). . 504 
Ruthven, Patrick, third Lord Ruthven (1520 gail 
1666) . . 509 
Ruthven, Patrick, Earl of Forth and Brent- 
ford (1578 ?- 1651) “ 511 
Ruthven, William, second Lord Ruthven (d. 
1552) . 618 


Ruthven, William, fourth Lord Ruthven and 
first Harl of Gowrie (1541 ?-1584) 

Rutland, Dukes of. See Manners, John, first 
Duke, 1638-1711; Manners, Charles, fourth 
Duke, 1754-1787; Manners, Charles Cecil 
John, sixth Duke, 1815-1888. 

Rutland, Earls of. See Manners, Thomas, 
first Karl, d@. 1543; Manners, Henry, second 
Earl, @. 1563 ; Manners, Edward, third Earl, 
1549-1587; Manners, Roger, fifth Earl, 1576- 
1612; Manners, Francis, sixth Harl, 1578- 
1632; Manners, John, eighth Earl, 1604- 
1679. 

Rutland, Hugh of,( 77. 1185) 
Hue de. 

Rutledge, James or John James (1748-1794) 

Rutt, John Towill (1760-1841) . ‘ 

Rutter, John (1796-1851) | E N 

Rutter, Joseph ( a 1635) ‘ 

Rutty, John, M.D. (1698-1775) 

Rutty, William, M.D. (1687-1780) . 

Ruvigny, Marquis de. See Massue de Ru- 
Re Henri de, second Marquis (1648- 
1720 

Ryall, Henry Thomas (1811-1867) . : 
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Ryan, Daniel Frederick (1762 ?=1798) - 522 | Sacheverell, Henry (1674 ?-1724) . . 569 

Ryan, Edward, D.D. (d. 1819). . . 528 Sacheverell, William (1638-1691) . ‘ 572 
Ryan, Sir Edward (1793-1875) . 523 | Sackville, Charles, sixth Harl of Dorset and 

Ryan, Lacy (1694 ?-1760) : F . 524 Earl of Middlesex (1638-1706) ; 575 
Ryan, Michael (77.1800). See under Ryan, Sackville, Charles, second Duke of Dorset 

Michael (1800-1841). (1711-1769) . 577 
Ryan, Michael (1800-1841) . - 525 | Sackville, Sir Edward, fourth Earl ‘of Dorset 
Ryan, Michael Desmond (1816-1868) . 526 (1591-1652) . 578 
Ryan, Richard (1796-1849). - 526 | Sackville, George, first Viscount Sackville 
Ryan, Vincent William (1816-1888) . 527 (1716-1785). See Germain, George Sack- 
Rycaut or Ricaut, Sir Paul (1628-1700) . . 527 ville. 

Ryder. See also Rider. Sackville, John Frederick, third Duke of Dor- 
Ryder, Sir Alfred Phillipps (1820-1888) . . 529 set (1745- -1799) . . 581 
Ryder, Sir Dudley (1691-1756) i - 529 | Sackville, Lionel Cranfield, first Duke of Dor. 
Ryder, Dudley, first Karl of Harrowby and set (1688-1765) . : . 581 

Viscount Sandon, and second Baron Har- Sackville, Sir Richard (d. 1566) F 584 

rowby (1762- 1847) 3 . 581 | Sackville, Richard, fifth Earl of Dorset (1622- 
Ryder, Dudley, second Earl of Harrowby 1677). See under Sackville, Sir Edward, 

(1798-1882) . A . 533 fourth Earl of Dorset. 

Ryder, Henry ( 1777-1836) : ¢ A 534 | Sackville, Robert, second Earl of Dorset 
Ryder, John, D.D. (1697 ?-1775) 586] (1561-1609)... 585 
Ryder, John’ (1814-1885) i 536 | Sackville, Thomas, first ‘Barl of Dorset and 
Ryder, Nathaniel, first Baron Harrowby Baron Buckhurst (1536-1608) : . 585 

(1785-1803). See under Ryder, Sir padi, Sacrobosco, Christopher (1562-1616). See 
Ryder, Richard (1766-1832) . - 587 Holywood. 

Ryder, Thomas (1735-1790) 588 | Sacro Bosco, Johannes de (fl. 1230). See 
Ryder, Thomas (1746-1810) . 539 Holywood or Halifax, John. 

Ryder or Rither, Sir William (1544 ve -1611) 539 | Saddington, John (1634?-1679) . i . 589 
Rye, Edward Caldwell (1832-1885) . 541 | Saddler, John (1813-1892) . : . 590 
Ryerson, Egerton (1803-1882) 5 . 541 Sadington, Sir Robert de (jf. 1840) . . 590 
Ryerson, William (1791-1882). See under Sadleir, Franc (1774-1851) ; 3 . 591 

Ryerson, Egerton. Sadleir, John (1814-1856) : 591 
Rygge, Rigge, or Rugge, Robert (d. 1410) 542 | Sadler, Anthony ( 77.1640). See under Sadler, 
Ryland, Herman Witsius (1760-1838) 543 Anthony (fi. 1630-1680). 

Ryland, John (1717 ?-1798) 544 | Sadler, Anthony (7. 1680-1680) . 592 
Ryland, John (1758-1825) t 544 | Sadler, John (d. 1595?) . . 598 
Ryland, John Collett (1723-1792) 545 | Sadler, John (1615-1674). . 598 
Ryland, Jonathan Edwards (1798-1866) 546 Sadler, Michael Ferrebee (1819-1895) . 594 
Ryland, William Wynne (1732-1783) 547 | Sadler, Michael Thomas (1780-1835) . 594 
Rylands, John (1801-1888) 548 Sadler, Sadleir, or Sadleyer, Sir Ralph (1507- 
Rylands, Peter (1820-1887) 549 | 1587) 598 
Ryley. See also Riley. Sadler, Thomas, i in religion Vincent Faustus 
Ryley or Riley, Charles Reuben (1752 ?-1798) 549 (1604-1681) . 5 601 
Ryley, John (1747-1815) . 4 £ - . 550 | Sadler, Thomas (fl. 1670-1700). See under 
Ryley, Philip (d. 1783). See under Ryley, Sadler, John (1615-1674). 

William, the elder. Sadler, Thomas (1822-1891) . . 601 
Ryley, Samuel William (1759-1837) 550 | Sadler, Windham William (1796-1824) . . 601 
Ryley, William, the elder (d. 1667) . 552 | Sadlington, Mark (d. 1647) _ . 602 
Ryley, William (d. 1675). See under Ryley, Saebbi (d. 695?). See Sebbi. 

William, the elder. Selreed (d. 746). See Selred. 

Rymer, James (ji. 1775-1822) . 554 | Seewulf (77.1102) . 2 . 602 
Rymer, Thomas (1641-1713) . 554 | Saffery, Mrs. Maria Grace (1772-1858) : . 603 
Rysbrack, John Michael (Foannes Michiel Saffold, Thomas (d. 1691) : . 608 

(1698 ?-1770) ; . 557 | Safred (d. 1204). See Seffrid. 

Ryther, Augustine (i. 1576-1590) . 558 | Sage, John qGnana - . 604 
Ryther, John (1634 ?-1681) . } . 559 | Saham, William de (d. 1304 2) 605 
Ryther, John (d. 1704). See under Ryther, Sainbel or Saint Bel, Charles Vial de (1753- 

John (1634 ?-1681). 1793). . . 605 
Ryves, Bruno (1596-1677) 559 | Sainsbury, William Noel (1825-1895) . 606 
Ryves, Elizabeth (1750-1797) . 560 | St. Albans, Duke of. See Beauclerk, Charles 
Ryves, George Frederick (1758-1826) 561 (1670-1726). 3 
Ryves, Mrs. Lavinia Janetta Horton de Serres St. Albans, Duchess of. See Mellon, Harriot 

; 4797-1871). See undar Serres, Mrs. Olivia. (1777 ?-1837). 
Ryves, Sir Thomas (1583 ?-1652) 561 ar Eta Earl of. See Jermyn, Henry (d. 
8 

St. Albans, Viscount. See Bacon, Francis 
Saberet or Saba (d. 6162). See Sebert. (1561-1626). 
Sabie, Francis ( v are . «+> + 568) St. Albans, Alexander of (1157-1217). See 
Sabine, Sir Edward (1788-1883) . 563 Neckam. 
Sabine, Joseph (1662 ?-1739) . : é . 567 | St. Albans, Roger of ( fi. 1450). See Roger. 
Sabine, Joseph (1770-1837)  . F : . 568 | St. Albans, William of (jl. 1178). See 
Sabran, Lewis (1652-1782) . - . 568 William. 
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St. Amand, Almaric de (/7. 1240). See under 
St. Amand, Almaric de, third Baron de St. 
Amand. 
St. Amand, Almaric de, third Baron de St. 


Amand (1814 2- 1382) . . 607 
St. Amand, James (1687-1754) . 607 
St. André, ‘Nathanael (1680-1776) . : . 608 
St. Aubyn, Miss Catherine, afterwards becom: 

ing Mrs. Molesworth (de 1836) . 609 
St. Aubyn, Sir John (1696-1744) . 609 
St. Aubyn, Sir John (1758-1839) . . 610 
Saint-Carilef, William of (d.1096). See Carilef. 

St. Clair. See Sinclair. 

Sainte-Mére-Eglise, William of (d. 1224). See 
William. 

Saint-Evremond, Charles de Marguetel de 
Saint Denis, de (1613 ?-1703) . . 611 

St. Faith’s, Benedict of (71.1400). See under 
St. Faith’s, John of. 

St. Faith’s, John of (d. 1859) . ; : . 613 

St. Faith’s, Peter of (d. 1452). See under St. 
Faith’s, John of. 

St. Faith’s, Robert of (d. 1386). See under 
St. Faith’s, John of. 

St. Faith’s, William of (d. 1872). See under 
St. Faith’s, John of. 

Saint-George, Sir Henry (1581-1644) . . 614 

Saint-George, Sir Henry, the younger (1625- 
1715). See under Saint-George, Sir Henry. 

St. George, Sir John (1812-1891) . 614 

Saint-George, Sir Richard (d. 1635) : . 615 

Saint-George, Sir Thomas (1615-1703). See 
under Saint-George, Sir Henry. 

Saint-German, Christopher (1460 ?-1540) . 616 

St. Germans, third Earl of (1798-1877). See 
Eliot, Edward Granville. 

St. Giles, John of (7. 1280). See John. 

St. Helens, Baron. See Fitzherbert, Alleyne 
(1758-1839). 

St. John, Bayle (1822-1859) . 3 . 617 

St. John, Charles George William (1809-1856) 617 

Saint-Ji ohn, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke 
(1678-1751) . . 618 | 

St. John, Horace Stebbing Roscoe (1882-1888) 633 

St. John, James Augustus (1801-1875) . . 634 

Saint-John, John de (d. 1802). . 634 

St. John, John (1746-1793) 637 

St. J ohn, Oliver, Viscount Grandison and 
Baron Tregoz (1559-1680) . 5 637 

St. John, Oliver (1608-1642). See under St. 
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St. John, Oliver, fourth Baron St. John of 
Bletsho and first Earl of Bolingbroke 
(1580 ?-1646) 5 . 639 
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properly fourth, Baron Howth (d. 1526) . 651 

St. Lawrence, Sir Nicholas, twenty-first, or 
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1607). See under St, Lawrence, Sir Chris- 
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perly third, Baron Howth (d. 1483) . 652 
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St. Leger, Francis Barry Boyle (1799-1829) . 656 
St. Leger, Sir Warham (1525 ?-1597) .. . 656 
St. Leger, Sir Warham (d. 1600). See under 
St. Leger, Sir Warham (1525 ?-1597). 
St. Leger, Sir William (d. 1642) . 657 


Saint Leger or Salinger, William (1600-1665) 660 

St. Leonards, Baron. See Sugden, Edward 
Burtenshaw (1781-1875). 

St. Lifard, Gilbert of (d. 1805). See Gilbert. 

St. Liz, Simon de, Earl of Northampton (d. 


1109). See Senlis. 
St. Lo, Edward (1682 ?-1729) . . 660 
St. Lo, George (d. 1718) . t é . 661 


St. Maur. See Seymour. 

St. Molyns, Lord of. See Kavanagh, Cahir 
Mac Art (d. 1554). 

Sainton, Prosper Philippe Catherine (1813- 
1890) . ; : : . 661 

Sainton-Dolby, Madame Charlotte Helen 
(1821-1885). See under Sainton, Prosper 
Philippe Catherine. 

St. Paul, John de (1295 ?-1362) . 662 

St. Quintin, Sir William (1660 ?-1723) . . 663 

St. Victor, Richard of (d.1178?). See Richard. 

St. Vincent, Harl of. See Jervis, John (1735- 
1823). 

Saker, Edward (1831-1883) . : A . 664 

Saker, Horatio ( fl. 1850). See under Saker, 
Edward. 


Sala, George Augustus Henry (1828-1896) . 664 

Salaberry, Charles Michel de (1778-1829)  . 667 

Salcot, John (d. 1557). See Capon, John. 

Sale, F'lorentia, Lady (1790-1858). See under 
Sale, Sir Robert Henry. 

Sale, George (16972-1786) . ; , . 668 

Sale, George Charles (1796-1869). See under 
Sale, John. 

Sale, John (1758-1827) . é . 670 

Sale, John Bernard (1779-1856). See under 
Sale, John. 

Sale, Sir Robert Henry (1782-1845) . 670 


Sale-Barker, Lucy Elizabeth Drummond 


Davies (1841-1892) . 678 
Salesbury. See Salisbury. 
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Salisbury, Earls of. See Longespée, William 
de, first Harl of the Longespée family, d. 
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Salisbury or Salesbury, Henry (1561-1637 ?) . 679 
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Saltwood, Robert (72. 1540) . 2 : . 714 
Salusbury. See Salisbury. 
Salveyn, Sir Gerard (d. 1320) . . 714 
Salvin, Anthony (1799-1881) . . 714 
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Sancroft, William (1617-1693) » 783 


Sanctofidensis, Johannes (d, 1859). See St. 
Faith’s, John of. 

Sancto Francisco, Angelus 4 (1601-1678). See 
Angelus. 

Sancto Francisco, Bernard 4 (1628-1709). See 
Eyston, Bernard. 

Bg Germano, Johannes de (77.1170). See 

ohn. 


Sandale, John de (d. 1819) . . 789 
Sandars, Thomas Collett as25-1694 . 740 
Sandby, Paul (1725-1809) . 740 
Sandby, Thomas (1721-1798) . . 748 
Sandeman, Robert (1718-1771) : . 744 
Sandeman, Sir Robert Groves (1835- 1892) » 745 
Sanders. See also Saunders. 

Sanders alias Baines, Francis (1648-1710) . 746 
Sanders, Francis Williams (1769-1831) . » TAT 
Sanders, George (1774-1846) . 0 . 747 
Sanders or Saunders, John (1750-1825) . . TAT 
Sanders or Sander, Nicholas (1580 Oat . 748 
Sanders, Robert (1727-1788) . ISLE. 
Sanders, William (1799-1875) . : . 751 
Sanders, William Rutherford (1828-1881) . 752 
Sanderson, James (1769 ?-1841?) . . 753 
Sanderson, John, D.D. (d. 1602) . . 753 
Sanderson, Robert (1587-1663) 6 . 154 
Sanderson, Robert (1660-1741) - » 755 
Sanderson, Thomas (1759-1829) . 756 
Sanderson, Sir William (1586 ?-1676) » 157 
Sandford. See also Sanford. 

Sandford, Daniel (1766-1830) . f . 757 
Sandford, Sir Daniel Keyte (1798-1888) . 758 
Sandford, Francis (1630-1694) 759 


Sandford, Francis Richard John, ‘first Lord 
Sandford (1824-1893) . 

Sandford, Fulk de (d. 1271), also called Fulk 
de Basset 

Sandford, Sir Herbert Bruce (1826- 1892). See 
under Sandford, Sir Daniel Keyte. 


- 760 
. 760 


Sandford or Sanford, James (ji. 1567) - 761 
Sandford, Saunford, or Sampford, John de (d. 
1294). . 762 
Sandford or Sanford, John (1565 ?- 1629) . 764 
Sandford, John (1801-1878) : » 764 
Sandford, Samuel (7. 1699) 765 


Sandhurst, Lord. See Mansfield, William 
Rose (1819-1876). 


Sandilands, J: hace’ first Lord Torphichen (d. 


1579) -. . 167 
Sandilands, J: ames, seventh Lord Torphichen 

(d. 17538) : . 768 
Sandsbury or Sansbury, J ohn ‘(1576-1610) . 768 
Sandwich, Harls of. See Montagu, Edward, 

first Earl, 1625-1672; Montagu, John, 

fourth Earl, 1718-1792. 
Sandwich, Henry de (d, 1273) . 4 . 768 
Sandwich, Ralph de (d. 1308 ?) : E . 769 
Sandwith, Humphry (1822-1881) . “ - 770 
Sandys, Charles (1786-1859) . : ° 772 
Sandys, Edwin (1516 ?-1588) . F . 772 
Sandys, Sir Edwin (1561-1629) . 175 
Sandys, George (1578-1644) . 779 
Sandys, Samuel, first Baron Sandys of Om- 

bersley (1695 2-1770) . ‘ . 782 
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Sandys, William, Baron nerer of ‘The Mens Saunders or Sanders, Richard (1618-1687 ?). 817 

(d. 1540) ? . 784 | Saunders, Richard Huck- (1720-1785) . . 818 
Sandys, William (1792-1874) . < . 785 | Saunders, Thomas William (1814-1890) . 818 
Sanford. See also Sandford. Saunders, William, M.D. (1748-1817) . 819 
Sanford, John Langton (1824-1877) . 785 | Saunders, William (1823-1895) . . 820 
Sanford or Sandford, Joseph (d. whee! . 785 | Saunders, William Wilson (1809-1879) . . 820 
Sangar, Gabriel (d. 1678) . 786 | Saunderson, Mrs. (d.1711). See under Better- 
Sanger, John (1816-1889) : . 786 ton, Thomas. d 
Sangster, Samuel (1804 ?-1872) . 787 | Saunderson or Sanderson, Nicholas (1682- 
Sanleger. See Saint Leger. 1739) . 5 5 é . 821 
Sanquhar, sixth Lord. See Crichton, Robert Saunford. See Sandford. 

(d. 1612). Saurin, William (1757 ?-1839) . 822 
Sansetun, Benedict of (d. 1226) . 787 | Sautre, William (d. 1401). See Sawtrey. 
Sansum, Robert (d. 1665) . z . 787 | Savage, Sir Arnold (d. 1875). See under 
Santlow, Hester (ji. 1720-1778). See under Savage, Sir Arnold (d, 1410). 

Booth, Barton. Savage, Sir Arnold (d. 1410) . . 824 
Santry, Lord. See Barry, James (1603- Savage, Henry, D.D. (1604 ?-1672) . 825 

1672). Savage, James (1767-1845) : . 826 
Saphir, Adolph (1831-1891) : . 788 | Savage, James (1779-1852) : . 827 
Sapiens, Bernard (jl. 865). See Bernard. Savage, Sir John (d. 1492) . C 3 . 827 
Saravia, Hadrian & (1531-1613) . . 788 | Savage, John (d. 1586) . 3 = ° 828 
Sargant, William Lucas (1809- sh . 790 | Savage, John ( ji. 1690-1700) . : 828 
Sargent, John (1780-1833) . . 790 | Savage, John (1673-1747) . 829 
Sargent, John Grant (1818-1883) . 791 | Savage, John (1828-1888) é . 830 
Sargent, John Neptune eer tgs . 792 | Savage, Sir John Boscawen (1760-1843) 830 
Saris, John (d. 1646) , 3 . 793 | Savage, Marmion W. (1803-1872) . . 831 
Sarjeaunt, John (1622-1707). "See Sergeant. Savage, Richard, fourth Karl Rivers yee Q= : 
Sarmento, Jacob de Castro, M.D. (1692-1762) 794 1712) . 831 
Sarsfield, Patrick, titular Earl of Lucan (d. Savage, Richard (d. 1748) 4 ; 3 834 

1693) . . 7194 | Savage, Sir Roland (d. 1219) 4 ; 837 
Sartoris, Mrs. " Adelaide (1814 2-1879). See Savage, Samuel Morton (1721-1791) 838 

Kemble. Savage, Thomas (d. 1507) ; = 839 
Sartorius, Francis (1734-1804). See under Savage, Thomas (7. 1620), See under Savage, 

Sartorius, John. Thomas (1608-1682). 

Sartorius, Sir George Rose (1790-1885) . . 797 | Savage, Thomas (1608-1682) . : . 839 
Sartorius, John (17002-1789?) ~—.. - 798 | Savage, William (d. 1786). See under Savage, 
Sartorius, John F. (1775 ?-1831?). See under John (1673-1747). 

Sartorius, John. Savage, William (1770-1843) . 5 : 840 
Sartorius, John N. (1755 2-1828 ?). See under Savaric (d.1205) . ; 5 840 

Sartorius, John. Savery, Thomas (1650 2-175). 2 . 843 
Sass, Henry (1788-1844) . - 799 | Savile, Bourchier Wrey (1817-1888)  . . 844 
Sass or Sasse, Richard (1774-1849). See Savile, Sir George, Marquis of Halifax (1638- 

under Sass, Henry. 1695) . : » 845 
Sassoon, Sir Albert Abdullah David Nath Savile, Sir George (1726-1784) . 853 

1896) . 4 - 800 | Savile, Sir Henry (1549-1622) . 856 
Satchwell, Benjamin (1782-1809) . 801 | Savile, Henry (1642-1687) . 859 
Saul, Arthur (ad. 1585). . 5 . 802 | Savile, Jeremiah ( 71. 1651) . 860 
Saul, Arthur (ji. 1614). See under Saul, Savile, Sir John (1545-1607) . 860 

Arthur (d. 1585). Savile, John, first Baron Savile of Pontefract 
Saull, William Devonshire (1784-1855) . . 802 (1556-1630) . : - 861 
Sault, Richard (d. 1702) - 802 | Savile, John, first Baron Savile of Rufford 
Saumarez, James, Lod de Saumarez (1757- (1818-1896) . : . 862 

1836) . ; - 803 | Savile, Thomas (d. 1593). See under Savile, 
Saumarez, Philip (1710-1747). 2 . 806 Sir Henry. 

Saumarez, Richard (1764-1835) - - 807 | Savile, Thomas, first Viscount Savile of 
Saumarez, Thomas (d. 1766). See under Castlebar in the peerage of Ireland, se- 

Saumarez, Philip. cond Baron Savile of Pontefract and first 
Saumarez, Sir Thomas (1760-1845). See Earl of Sussex in the peerage of England 

under Saumarez, James, Lord de Saumarez. (1590?-1658?) . . 863 
Saunders, Sir Charles (17182-1775) =, - 808 | Savile, William, second “Marquis of Halifax 
Saunders, Sir Edmund (d. 1683) . 810 (1665-1700). See under Savile, Sir George, 
Saunders, Sir Edward (d. 1576) . 811 Marquis of Halifax. ; 
Saunders, Erasmus (1670-1724) . . 812 | Saviolo, Vicentio (1.1595) . . 866 
Saunders, Sir George (1671 ?-1734) - 813 | Savona, Laurence William of ( 7l. 1485) . 866 
Saunders, George (1762-1839) . 813 | Savory, Sir William Scovell (isnocages) . 867 
Saunders, Henry (1728-1785) . . 814 | Savoy, Boniface of (d. 1270). See Boniface. 
Saunders, John (1810-1895) . . 814 | Savoy, Peter of, Earl of Richmond ((. 1268). 
Saunders, John Cunningham (1773- 1810) . 815 See Peter. 

Saunders, Katherine (1841-1894). See under Sawbridge, John (1782 ?-1795) ; . 868 

Saunders, John. Sawrey, Solomon (1765-1825) . 869 
Saunders, Laurence (d. 1555) ° « 816 | Sawtrey or Sawtre, James (jl. 1541) . 869 
Saunders, Margaret (71. 1702-1744) - 816 | Sawtrey, William (d. 1401) . . 869 
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Sawyer, Edmund (d.1759) . ; : . 870 | Schevez or Schives, William (d. 1497) . 905 
pomeiihal Herbert (1731 ?-1798) : . - 870 | Schiavonetti, Luigi (1765-1810) . 906 
awyer, Sir Robert (1688-1692). - 870 | Schiavonetti,'Niccold (1771-1813). See under 
Saxby, Henry Linckmyer (1836-1873) . . 873 Schiavonetti, Luigi. 
Saxon, James (@. 18172). 873 


Saxony, Duchess of (1156-1189). See Matilda. 


Saxton, Sir Charles (1732-1808) . 873 
Saxton, Christopher ( 1. 1570-1596) . 874 
Saxulf or Sexuulfus (d. 691 ?) 5 . 874 
Say, Frederick Richard (1. 1826-1858). See 
under Say, William (1768-1884), 
Say, Geoffrey de, Baron de Say srr pepe 875 
Say, Sir John (d. 1478) . P . 876 
Say, Samuel (1676-1743). . 877 
Say, William (1604-1665 ?) . 878 
Say, William (1768-1834) ‘: : . 878 
Saye and Sele, first Viscount. See Fiennes, 
William (1582-1662). 
Saye or Say and Sele, Lord. See Fiennes, 
James (d. 1450). 
Sayer, Augustin (1790-1861) . . 879 
Sayer or Seare, Robert, in religion Gregory 
(1560-1602) . E le 5 . 879 
Sayers, Frank (1768-1817) a . 880 
Sayers or Sayer, James (1748-1838) . 881 
Sayers, Tom (1826-1865) : ‘ . 881 
Sayle, William (d. 1671) é : 3 . 882 
Saywell, William HaaeeioeT . . 883 


Scalby, Scalleby, Schalby, John de (d. 1833) 883 

Scales, Baron. See Woodville or Wydville, 
Anthony, second Earl Rivers (1442 ?- 1483). 

Scales, Thomas de, seventh Lord Scales 


(1899 ?-1460) i . 884 
Scambler, Edmund (1510 2-1594) . . 885 
Scandrett, Scandret, or Scanderet, Stephen 

(1631 2-1706) . . 885 
Scarborough, Earl of. See Lumley, Richard 

(d. 1721). 

Scarburgh, Sir Charles, M.D. (1616-1694) 886 

Scardeburg, Robert de (ji. 1841) . : 887 

Scargill, William Pitt (Tie7-1886) 4 . 887 

Scarisbrick, Edward (1639-1709). See Ne- 
ville, Edward. 

Scarle, John de (d. 1403?) . - 888 

Scarlett, J ae first Baron Abinger (1769 

1844) . . 888 
Scarlett, Sir J ames Yorke (1799-187 iQ 891 
Scarlett, Nathaniel (1753-1802) . 893 
Scarlett, Peter Campbell (1804-1881) 893 
Scarlett, Robert (1499 ?-1594) ; . 894 
Scarth, "Alice Mary Elizabeth (1848-1889). 

See under Scarth, Harry Mengden. 

Scarth, Harry Mengden (1814-1890) . . 894 
Scatcherd, Norrisson Cavendish (1780-18538). 895 
Scattergood, Antony (1611-1687) . : . 895 
Scattergood, Samuel (1646-1696). See under 

Scattergood, Antony. 

Schalby, John de (d. 1333). See mes 
Schalch, Andrew (1692-1776). 3 . 896 


Schanck, John (1740-1823) c . 897 
Scharf, George (1788-1860) . 5 : . 898 
Scharf, Sir George (1820-1895)  . 5 . 899 
Scharpe, George (d. 1638) . F c . 900 
Schaub, Sir Luke (d. 1758) A : . 901 
Schaw, William (1550-1602) . 7 . 902 
Schaw, William, M.D. (1714 ?-1757) . 908 
Scheemakers, Peter (1691-1770) . 903 


Scheemakers, Thomas (1740-1808). See under 
Scheemakers, Peter. 

Schetky, John Alexander (1785-1824) 

Schetky, John Christian (1778-1874) 

Scheutzer, John Gaspar, M.D. (1702-1729) 


. 908 
. 904 
. 905 


Schimmelpenninck, Mrs. Mary Anne (1778- 


1856) : i s . 906 
Schipton, J) ohn of (d. 1257). See John. 
Schmidt, Bernard (1630 71708). See Smith. 
Schmitz, Leonhard, LL.D. (1807-1890) . . 907 
Schnebbelie, Jacob (1760-1792) : «909 
Schnebbelie, Robert Bremmel (d.1849?). See 
under Schnebbelie, Jacob. 
Scholefield, James (1789-1853) . x . 909 
Scholefield, Joshua (1744-1844). See under 
Scholefield, William. 
Scholefield, William (1809-1867) . 5 . 910 
Scholes, James Christopher (1852-1890) - OT 
Schomberg, Sir Alexander (1720-1804) . . 911 


Schomberg, Alexander Crowcher (1756-1792) 912 
Schomberg, Alexander Wilmot (1774-1850). 
See under Schomberg, Sir Alexander, 
Schomberg, Charles, second Duke of Schom- 
berg (1645-1693). See under Schomberg 
or Schonberg, Frederick Herman, Duke of 
Schomberg. 


Schomberg, Sir Charles Marsh (1779-1835) . 913 
Schomberg or Schénberg, Frederick Herman, 
Duke of Schomberg (1615-1690) . . 918 
Schomberg, Isaac (1714-1780) . 921 
Schomberg, Isaac (1753-1813) 922 
Schomberg, Meinhard, Duke of Leinster and 
third Duke of Schomberg (1641-1719) ; 928 
Schomberg, Meyer Léw, M.D. (1690-1761) . 925 
Schomberg, Raphael or Ralph (1714-1792) . 925 


Schomburgk, Richard (1811-1890). See under 
Schomburgk, Sir Robert Hermann. 
Schomburgk, Sir Robert paar es peace 926 


Schonau, Anian de (d. 1298) . 927 
Schorlemmer, Carl (1884-1892)  . - 928 
Schreiber, Lady Charlotte Elizabeth (is12- 
1895) « + 929 
Schroeder, Henry (1774-1858) . 980 
Schulenburg, Countess Ehrengard Melusina 
von der, Duchess of Kendal (1667-1743) . 9380 
Schwanfelder, Charles Henry (1778-1837) . 932 
Schwartz or Swartz, Christian Friedrich 
(1726-1798) . : . 932 
Schwartz, Martin (d. 1487) : . 985 
Schweickhardt, Heinrich Wilhelm (1746-1797) 985 
Sclater, Edward (1623-1699 ?) 935 
Sclater, William (1575-1626) . 936 
Sclater, William (d.1646). See under Slatyer 
or Slater, William. 
Sclater, William (1609-1661). See under 
Sclater, William (1575-1626). 
Sclater, William (d.1717?) . OST 
Sclater-Booth, George, Lord Basing (1sa6- 
1894). . 988 
Scobell, Henry (d. 1660) . 2 . 988 
Scoffin, William (1655 ?-1782) : . 989 
Scogan or Scoggin, Henry (1361 2-1407). . 989 
Scogan, John (fl. 1480). See under Scogan 
or Scoggin, Henry. 
Scoles, Joseph J ee (1798-1868) . 941 
Scoloker, Anthony (j7,1548) . : - . 942 
Scoloker, Anthony ih, 1604). See under 
Scoloker, Anthony (j. 1548). 
Scorburgh, Sir Robert de (d. 1840) . 943 
Scoresby, William (1760-1829) . 948 
Scoresby, William (1789-1857) . 944 


Scoresby-Jackson, Robert Edmund (1835- 
1867). See Jackson 
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Scory, John (d. 1585) ; d ° . 946 | Scott, Robert (1811-1887) . ; . . L003 
Scot. See also Scott. Scott, Robert Bisset (1774-1841) . . 1004 
Scot, David (1770 ?-1834) q t 5 . 947 | Scott, Robert Eden (1770-1811) . 1004 
Scot or Scott, Thomas (jf. 1605). See under Scott, Samuel (1710 ?-1772) . : : . 1004 

Scott, Thomas (1580 ?-1626). Scott, Samuel (1719-1788). See under Scott, 
Scotland, Henry of (1114 ?-1152). See Henry. John (1730-1783). 

Scotstarvet, Sir John of (1585-1670), See Scott, Sarah (d. 1795) . : . 1005 

Scott, Sir John. Scott or Scot, Thomas (1428-1500). See 
Scott. See also Scot. Rotherham. 

Scott, Alexander (1525 ?-1584) . 948 | Scottor Scot, Thomas, Lord Petgormo (1480?- 
Scott, Alexander John (1768-1840) . 948 1589) . P 1005 
Scott, Alexander John (1805-1866) . 950 | Scott, Sir Thomas (1585-1594). ‘See under 
Scott, Andrew (1757-1839)  . . 951 Scott, Sir William (d. 1350) 

Scott, , Benjamin (1788-1880). See under Scott, Scott, Thomas (1580 ?-1626) . . 1006 

Thomas (1747-1821). Scott or Scot, Thomas (d. 1660) . 1008 
Scott, Benjamin (1814-1892) . . 952 | Scott, Thomas (1705-1775) . 1010 
Scott, Caroline Lucy, Lady Scott (1784-1857) 952 Scott, Thomas (1747-1821) 4 . 1011 
Scott or Scot, Cuthbert (d. 1564) . 958 Scott, Thomas (1780-1835). See under Scott, 
Scott, Daniel, LL.D. (1694-1759) . 9538 Thomas (1747-1821). 

Scott, David (1806-1849) s § 5 . 954 | Scots, Thomas (1745-1842) . 1018 
Scott, Elizabeth (1708 ?-1776). See under Scott, Thomas (1808-1878) . 1014 

Scott, Thomas (1705-1775). Scott, Sir Walter (1490?-1552) . : 1014 
Scott or Scot, George (d. 1685) . . 956 Scott, Walter, first Lord Scott of Buccleuch 
Scott, Sir George Gilbert (1811-1878) . 957 (1565-1611) ‘ . 1015 
Scott, George Lewis (1708-1780) - 961 | Scott, Walter (1550 ?- 1629 2) . . 1017 
Scott or Scot, Gregory (d. 1576) . . 961 Scott, Walter, Earl of Tarras (1644-1693) . 1017 
Scott, Harriet Anne, Lady Scott (1819-1894) 962 Scott, Walter, of Satchells (1614 ?-1694 ?) . 1018 
Scott, Helenus, M.D. (1760-1821) . . 962 | Scott, Sir Walter (1771-18382) 7 . 1018 
Scott, Henry, Earl of Deloraine (1676- 1780) 962 | Scott, Walter Francis, fifth Duke of Buc- 
Scott, Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch and cleuch and seventh Duke of Queensberry 

fifth Duke of Queensberry (1746-1812) . 968 (1806-1884). See under Scott, Henry, 
Scott, Henry Young Darracott esis 964 third Duke of Buccleuch and fifth Duke 
Scott, Hew (1791-1872) . ; 5 . 965 of Queensberry. 

Scott, Sir James (ji, 1579-1606) . . . 965 | Scott, Sir William (d. 1850) . 5 . 1048 
Seott, James (known as Fitzroy and as Crofts), Scott, Sir William (1459-1524), See under 

Duke of Monmouth and Buccleuch (Gir Scott, Sir William (d. 1350). 

1685). : . 966 | Scott or Scot, Sir William, Lord Balwearie 
Scott, James, D.D. (1788-1814) . 975 (d. 1582). . 1045 
Scott, Sir James (1790 ?-1872) > . 975 | Scott, Sir William ‘(d. 1656) . . 1046 
Scott, James Robert Hope- (1812-1878). See Scott, Sir William (1674 ?-1725) . 1046 

Hope-Scott. Scott, William, Lord Stowell (1745-1836) . 1046 
Scott, Sir James Sibbald David (1814-1885) . 976 | Scott, William (1797-1848) : . 1050 
Scott, Sir John (d. 1485). See under Scott, Scott, William (1813-1872) . : ; . 1050 

Sir William (d. 1850). Scott, William Bell (1811-1890) . 1051 
Scott or Scot, John (fl. 1530) A . 976 | Scottow, Joshua (1618-1693) . 1053 
Scott, Sir John (1484 ?-1588).. See under Scotus or Erigena, John (jl. 850). . 1053 

Scott, Sir William (d. 1850). Scotus, Marianus (1028-1082?). See Ma- 
Scott or Scot, John (jt. 1550) 5 : 977 rianus. 

Scott, Sir John (1570-1616). ys under Scott, Scotus, Macarius (d. 1158). See Macarius. 

Sir William (d. 1850). Scotus, Duns (1265 ?-1308?). See Duns, 

Scott or Scot, Sir John (1585- 1670) . 977 Joannes Scotus. 
Scott, John (1639-1695) d E . 979 | Scougal, Henry (1650-1678) . 5 ‘ . 1058 
Scott, John ( fl. 1654-1696) . 979 | Scougal or Scougall, John (1645 ?-17380?) . 1059 
Scott, John (1780-1783) . . 980 | Scougal or Scougall, Patrick (1607 ?-1682) . 1659 
Scott, John, Harl of Clonmell '(1739-1798) . 981 | Scouler, John (1804-1871) . 1060 
Scott, afterwards Scott- ‘Waring, John te Scovell, Sir George (1774-1861) . 1061 

1819) é . 984 | Scratchley, Sir Peter Henry (1885-1885) . 1061 
Scott, John (1788- 1821) . . 985 | Scriba, or The Scribe, Robert (fi, 1170). 
Scott, John (1774-1827) . ‘ 3 . 986 See Robert of Bridlington. 

Scott, John (1777-1834). See under Scott, Scrimger, Henry (1506-1572). See Scrym- 

Thomas (1747-1821). geour. 

Scott, John, first Earl of Eldon fod ORS). 987 | Scrimgeour, Sir James (15502-1612). See 
Scott, John (1798-1846) . . 994 Scrymgeour. 
Scott, John (1794-1871) i . 995 | Scriven, Edward (1775-1841) ; 1068 
Scott, Jonathan, LL.D. (1754-1829) . 996 | Scrivener, Frederick Henry Ambrose (1813- 
Scott, Joseph Nicoll, M.D, (1703 ?-1769) . 997 1891) . i . 1064 
Scott or Scot, Michael (1175 ?-1234 ?) OT: Scrivener, Matthew (ji. 1660) . 1064 
Scott, Michael (1789-1835) 1000 | Scroggs, Sir William (1623 ?-1688) . 1065 
Scott or Scot, Patrick (f1. 1620) . 1001 | Scroggs, Sir William (1652?-1695). See 
oct or Scot, Reginald or meyaold (1538 ?- under Scroggs, Sir William (1623 ?-1683), 
1599)... : 1001 | Scroop, Laurence (1577-1648). See Ander- 
Scott, Robert 1777-1841) 1008 ton. 
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Scrope or Scroope, Adrian (1601-1660), : 

Serope or Scroope, Sir Adrian (d. 1667). See 
under Scrope or Scroope, Adrian. 

Scrope or Scroop, Sir Carr (1649-1680) : 

Scrope, Sir Geoffrey le (d. 1840) . 2 3 

Serope, George Julius Poulett (1797-1876) . 

Scrope, Sir Henry le (d@. 1886) . 5 : 

Serope, Henry le, first Baron Scrope of 
Masham (1815-1391) . ; 3 : 

Scrope, Henry le, third Baron Scrope of 
Masham (1876 ?-1415) : 

Scrope, Henry le, ninth Baron 
Bolton (1534-1592) . ; ; : : 

Scrope, John le, fifth Baron Scrope of Bolton 
(1485-1498) 4 d 3 

Scrope, John (1662 ?-1752) : : 
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